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NOTES. 

AS  we  predicted,  the  Turk  will  have  to  be  contented 
with  a  war  indemnity  which  will  hardly  cover  his 
out-of-pocket  expenses.  Four  millions  is  the  sum 
proposed  by  the  Ambassadors,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  having  advised  his  good  friend  the  Sultan  to 
make  no  difficulties  about  the  conditions  of  peace,  this 
proposal  is  almost  certain  to  be  accepted.  The  Tsar, 
we  understand,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  recommend  the 
acceptance,  too,  of  the  frontier  line  as  drawn  by  the 
Ambassadors'  nominees  :  in  fine,  peace,  it  is  hoped,  will 
shortly  be  proclaimed.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  has 
the  credit  for  all  this,  and  deserves  it ;  while  England 
here,  as  in  the  Farther  East,  has  abdicated  her  old 
position  as  umpire,  and,  without  an  effort,  lets  pres- 
tige and  power  pass  from  her.  Still,  there  are  some 
who  praise  Lord  Salisbury  as  a  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  forgetting  Bismarck's  accurate  description 
of  him  as  "a  lath  painted  to  look  like  iron."  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  our  foreign  affairs  are  as 
wretchedly  directed  as  our  military  affairs  ;  while  the 
Navy  and  Colonial  Offices  are  well  cared  for,  as 
things  go. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach's  speech  at  the  National 
Union  of  Conservative  Associations  has  excited  a  great 
deal  of  comment  and  criticism.  This  is  as  it  should  be  ; 
for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  evidently  spoke 
from  a  full  heart.  The  unexampled  prosperity  of  Great 
Britain,  he  said,  sprang  from  a  curious  union  of  two 
principles  hitherto  supposed  to  be  mutually  destructive, 
liberty  and  the  Imperial  idea.  Rome  had  no  liberty 
and  the  Swiss  Confederation  no  idea  of  empire,  while  in 
our  Constitution  both  passions  found  satisfaction.  He 
showed  himself  to  be  a  thinker,  too,  when  he  praised 
the  recent  Canadian  proposal  as  affording  the  most 
probable  basis  for  the  closer  union  ;  but  what  did  he 
mean  when  he  declared  it  was  absurd  that  they  should 
be  asked  by  Scotland,  Ireland  and  "the  little  group  of 
counties  called  Wales "  for  separate  Parliaments  and 
separate  governments?  Not  even  the  maddest  of  Irish 
Home  Rulers  ask  for  this,  and  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach 
should  be  above  misrepresenting  his  opponents. 

It  was  just  as  well  that  Miss  Flora  Shaw  should  be 
recalled  before  the  South  Africa  Committee  and  re- 
examined with  regard  to  the  telegrams  between  herself 
and  Mr.  Rhodes  about  which  so  much  mystery  has 
been  made.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  contents  of  the 
telegrams  had  already  been  divulged.  All  the  members 
of  the  Committee,  of  course,  had  seen  them  after  they 
had  been  decoded;  but  the  "Daily  News"  and  the 
"  Daily  Chronicle  "   had   also   seen   them,    and  the 


question  arises,  Who  showed  them  to  these  two  news- 
papers ?  It  must  have  been  some  one  of  the  anti- 
Rhodes  group.  Mr.  Blake  is  much  too  proper  and  too 
saturated  with  constitutional  usage  to  have  ever  dreamt 
of  such  an  act,  and  the  only  other  member  likely  to 
have  shown  the  telegrams  is  Mr.  Labouchere.  In 
reality  the  occurrence  does  not  amount  to  anything  dis- 
honourable. As  a  matter  of  etiquette  it  is  understood 
that  questions  raised  before  a  Committee  are  not  to  be 
discussed  in  the  House  until  the  Committee  has 
reported  ;  but  this  scarcely  bars  discreet  revelations  to 
favoured  friends  in  the  Press. 

We  have  received  a  number  of  letters  similar  to  the 
one  we  print  from  "A  Barrister"  commenting  upon 
the  failure  of  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  to  revise  the 
ferocious  sentence  Mr.  Justice  Day  passed  upon  a  boy 
of  fourteen.  We  confess  that  we  are  not  wholly  sur- 
prised at  the  action  of  the  Home  Secretary.  He  has 
earned  the  unenviable  distinction  of  being  the  only 
coward  in  the  Cabinet.  Some  people  may  believe  that 
he  has  looked  into  the  case  and  has  been  convinced 
that  he  was  not  called  upon  to  interfere  ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  whatever,  for  such  a  delusion.  If  there  had 
been  a  strong  man  at  the  Home  Office,  Mr.  Justice  Day 
would  now  be  drawing  his  retiring  pension.  As  it  is, 
there  is  nothing  to  choose  between  the  judge  who  can 
be  guilty  of  such  brutality  towards  a  child,  and  a  Home 
Secretary  who  has  not  the  manliness  nor  the  humanity 
to  redress  the  injustice  or  to  retire  the  judge. 

We  fear  that  Sir  Mathew  White  Ridley  is  the 
stumbling  block  in  another  matter.  The  proposal  of 
the  "  Daily  Chronicle  "  that  Her  Majesty's  Diamond 
Jubilee  should  be  celebrated  by  an  amnesty  for  Irish 
political  prisoners  is  an  excellent  one,  and  it  is  probably 
only  the  obstinacy  of  the  Home  Secretary  which  pre- 
vents it  from  being  carried  out.  Unfortunately  the 
obstinacy  of  a  weak  man  like  Sir  Mathew  White  Ridley 
is  often  the  most  difficult  to  overcome  ;  but  were  the 
amnesty  granted  it  would  do  much  to  soften  hearts. 
After  all,  the  refusal  of  the  Irish  members  to  participate 
in  the  address  to  the  Queen  or  to  go  to  Windsor  to-day 
is  a  very  real  and  significant  fact.  A  little  generosity 
would  pave  the  way  for  the  acceptance  of  the  reforms 
the  Government  is  offering  to  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Balfour's 
Local  Self-Government  Act  and  his  bribe  in  the  form 
of  relief  of  taxation  would  have  a  chance  of  being 
effectual. 

Retribution  follows  quickly  on  Mr.  Curzon's  mistakes. 
On  the  Thursday  of  last  week  he  denied  that  anything 
had  been  done  contrary  to  the  law  by  the  Administrator 
of  Mombasa  in  authorizing  the  restoration  to  their 
owners  of  slaves  who  had  fled  from  Zanzibar  to  the  strip 
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of  British  territory  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  south 
of  Mombasa  and  facing"  the  island.  The  next  night 
he  had  to  admit  that  he  himself  and  the  Foreign  Office 
had  wholly  overlooked  the  documentary  evidence 
brought  forward  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  and  he  had 
further  to  assure  the  House  that  specific  in- 
structions were  now  being  sent  out  to  Mombasa 
that  no  such  proceedings  as  those  referred  to 
should  take  place  in  future.  This  latter  assurance 
was  rather  like  locking  the  stable  door  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  horse  ;  for  Sir  Charles  Dilke  expressly 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  Bishop  Tucker,  that  this 
surrender  of  fugitive  slaves  in  scores  had  gone  on  until 
December  last,  but  had  then  ceased.  The  scandal  was 
that  it  should  ever  have  occurred  at  all.  There  has  no 
doubt  been  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  on  both  sides 
in  this  matter,  due  to  the  private  interests  concerned. 
One  side  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  Protectorate  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  ; 
the  other  is  for  certain  reasons  bitterly  opposed  to  it. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke,  however,  who  did  a  public  service 
by  calling  attention  to  the  matter,  based  his  statements 
on  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  missionary  societies ; 
and  as  the  Administration  has  taken  special  pains  to 
conciliate  these  powerful  bodies  by  numerous  delicate 
attentions,  it  was  not  likely  that  their  damning  accusa- 
tions erred  in  the  direction  of  exaggeration. 

The  episode  of  the  Plumbers'  Registration  Bill  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  was  a  pleasant  little  comedy  for 
those  who  understood  its  significance.  That  the  House 
of  Commons  declined  to  accept  General  Laurie's  pro- 
posal to  dismiss  the  Bill,  and  adjourned  the  discussion 
to  next  Wednesday,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
members  do  not  like  the  Plumbers'  Bill  more  but  the 
Women's  Suffrage  Bill  less.  The  latter  measure  is 
down  for  Wednesday,  and  there  are  many  members 
who  dislike  Women's  Suffrage  cordially,  but  who  are 
pledged  to  support  it.  Consequently,  they  were  glad  of 
any  pretext  to  avoid  the  abhorred  subject,  and  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Plumbers'  Registration  Bill  afforded 
them  an  opportunity  they  hastened  to  grasp.  As  for  the 
Bill  itself,  it  is  an  impossible  one,  and  its  genesis 
is  to  be  sought  only  in  the  desire  of  the  Plumbers' 
Company  to  find  a  reason  for  its  own  existence.  On 
the  face  of  it  the  proposal  that  the  registration  of 
plumbers  throughout  the  country  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  City  Company  is  absurd,  however  honour- 
able and  high-minded  a  body,  in  Dr.  Farquharson's 
opinion,  the  Company  may  be.  The  better  plan,  after 
the  Bill  has  served  its  purpose  on  Wednesday  of 
burking  the  Women's  Suffrage  discussion,  will  be  for 
the  Government  to  bring  in  a  Bill  of  its  own  on  the 
subject,  placing  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
County  Councils. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  is  usually  regarded  as  a 
shrewd  and  sensible  man,  if  no  scholar.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  he  exhibited  these  qualities  in  his  speech  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday  on  behalf  of  the  rejec- 
tion of  Lord  Hobhouse's  Sunday  Bill.  He  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  in  a  fiery 
speech  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  with  the  result  that  the 
obsolete  and  ridiculous  old  Act  which  Lord  Hobhouse 
sought  to  abolish  is  granted  a  new  lease  of  life.  A 
practical  suggestion  came  from  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
which  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Sunday  League — 
namely,  that  a  Bill  should  be  prepared  with  the  simple 
object  of  getting  rid  of  the  "  common  informer."  What 
nonsense  it  is  to  talk  about  "  the  Continental  Sunday  "  ! 
A  Continental  Sunday  is  quite  as  quiet  and  orderly  as  an 
English  Sunday  ;  there  is  very  much  more  church-going, 
and  very  much  less  drinking.  What  Lord  Halsbury 
and  his  episcopal  friends  appear  to  mean  is  the  Parisian 
Sunday. 

It  appears  that  the  Queen's  Message  to  the  House  of 
Commons  was  the  result  of  a  complaint  made  to  Her 
Majesty  by  Lord  Lorne,  who  was  in  the  thick  of  the 
football  scrimmage  which  took  place  at  Buckingham 
Palace  last  week.  For  that  incident  the  officials 
deserve  more  than  all  the  blame  and  punishment  they 
are  likely  to  get.  The  affair  was  as  badly  planned  as 
it  was  conducted.    To  begin  with,  three  deputations 


visited  the  Palace  at  the  same  time— the  Lords,  the 
Commons  and  a  number  of  County  Council  Chairmen 
and  Mayors.  At  least  1,500  people  were  endeavouring 
to  get  in  at  once,  and  although  the  officials  should 
have  made  the  best  amends  possible  for  their  mistake 
by  using  the  hundred  yards  of  corridor  and  staircase  at 
their  disposal,  they  sapiently  elected  to  let  this  space 
remain  empty  while  they  crowded  angry  and  protesting 
members  into  a  kind  of  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. 

The  Speaker  was  very  badly  used.  First  he  was 
hustled  into  this  black  hole;  then  Sir  Spencer  Ponsonby 
Fane  called  "Where's  the  Speaker?"  and  poor  Mr. 
Gully  was  run  up  the  staircase  and  into  the  presence 
of  the  Queen.  The  Privy  Councillors  followed 
him  in  the  orderly  fashion  they  have  acquired  by 
arranging  themselves  in  order  of  precedence  at  many 
Speaker's  dinners  ;  but  the  mass  of  the  members  simply 
tumbled  up  the  stairs  as  best  they  could,  the  resulting 
scene  being  almost  unparalleled  in  a  Royal  palace. 
Not  content  with  this,  the  officials,  so  soon  as  Mr. 
Gully  had  done  his  duty,  ran  him  down  again  ;  and, 
to  crown  all,  when  the  Speaker  reached  the  door  he 
found  that  his  carriage,  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
wait,  had  been  sent  away,  in  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of 
the  courtesy  usually  practised  on  such  occasions. 

We  hope  that  all  those  who  suffered  damage,  whether 
to  their  dignity  or  merely  to  their  person,  will  be 
consoled  by  the  Queen's  invitation  to  visit  her  at 
Windsor  this  afternoon  and  "bring  their  wives." 
There  seems  to  be  no  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the 
disaster,  save  that  officialdom  is  always  very  stupid 
and  very  arrogant,  and  the  officials  who  mismanaged 
the  affair  amongst  the  most  arrogant  and  most  stupid 
we  have  heard  of. 

The  Finance  Bill  got  through  Committee  on  Tuesday 
with  no  other  incident  than  an  absurd  proposal  from 
Mr.  Dillon  to  remedy  the  financial  wrongs  of  Ireland 
by  docking  the  Imperial  revenue  at  one  stroke  of  some 
^7,000,000  a  year.  His  suggestion  was  to  reduce  the 
duty  on  unmanufactured  tobacco  by  2s.  per  pound  in 
order  to  reduce  the  burden  of  taxation  on  the  Irish 
peasant.  The  amendment  was  rejected  of  course,  but 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  promised  that  Ireland 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  of  experimenting  in  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco,  though  a  similar  experiment  in 
England,  authorized  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  some 
eleven  years  ago,  was  not  very  encouraging. 

Mr.  Walter  Long  very  wisely  went  into  central  Essex 
on  Wednesday  to  observe  for  himself  the  destruction 
wrought  by  the  great  storm  last  week,  and  at  question 
time  on  Thursday  bore  personal  testimony  to  the 
grievous  nature  of  the  calamity  which  has  befallen  a 
county  long  unprosperous.  The  most  violent  American 
tornado  could  scarcely  do  more  damage  in  twenty 
minutes  than  was  achieved  by  this  storm  of  wind  and 
hail.  Over  an  area  of  some  100  square  miles  the  crops, 
both  of  corn  and  garden  produce,  the  windows  of  houses 
and  conservatories,  chimney-pots,  tiles  and  trees,  were 
everywhere  destroyed,  and  a  rough  estimate  of  the  loss 
places  it  at  something  over  half  a  million.  The  hail- 
stones are  described  as  of  the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  and 
the  wind  and  rain  finished  the  ruin  these  formidable 
missiles  began.  The  case  is  eminently  one  for  imme- 
diate and  effective  relief  for  the  many  farmers  and 
yeomen  who  at  a  moment  when  an  abundant  harvest 
promised  the  beginning  of  better  times  have  had  their 
whole  fortunes  wrecked.  The  private  generosity  which 
responds  so  readily  to  the  necessities  of  our  fellow-sub- 
jects at  a  distance  wiil  not  fail  to  come  to  the  relief  of 
these  men  of  Essex.  Any  direct  grant  of  money  from 
the  Government  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question,  but 
Mr.  Walter  Long  has  already  sent  an  inspector  into  the 
district  to  report  on  the  extent  of  the  damage,  and  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  will  afford  all  possible  aid  in  the 
organization  of  relief. 

The  Duke  of  York  is  going  to  visit  the  distressful 
country  next  month,  and  that  is  good  news.  Such 
visits  should  be  annual  instead  of  occurring  once  in  a 
generation  or  so.     But  we  wish  that  in  the  meantime 
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Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  would  pluck  up  courage  and  insist 
on  fair  play  for  Ireland  at  the  hands  of  the  great  depart- 
ments. The  Treasury,  an  old  offender,  has  been  at  its 
tricks  again.  Not  content  with  depriving  that  country 
of  its  proper  grant  under  the  Rating  Relief  Act,  it  is 
now  "  adjusting"  the  saving  effected  by  the  reduction 
of  the  Irish  judicial  body,  so  that  Ireland  shall  get  no 
benefit  from  the  economy.  When  Irish  members  of  all 
sections  have  been  taunted  with  encouraging  extrava- 
gances of  administration,  their  answer  has  been  that 
they  had  no  incentive  to  economy,  for  the  Treasury 
sucked  up  all  the  money  saved  and  Ireland  saw  it  no 
more  So  much  did  this  simple  fact  strike  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour  that  in  his  speech  promising  Local  Government 
he  mentioned  a  special  provision  to  ensure  that  the  new 
County  Councils  should  reap  the  full  benefit  of  their 
thrift.  Every  one  looked  for  a  substantial  benefit 
from  the  abolition  of  the  three  judgeships.  But  not  at 
all,  said  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  on  Tuesday,  in  his 
most  aggressively  virtuous  tone.  "  It  is  true  that  there 
is  a  great  saving  in  judges,  but  the  Land  Act  is  a  very 
expensive  thing  to  work,  and  what  is  saved  under 
one  head  has  been  spent  under  another  "  !  Comment 
would  spoil  such  a  story. 

The  appointment  of  Sir  Francis  Grenfell  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  British  Army  of  Occupation  in  Egypt, 
whatever  its  ulterior  significance  may  be,  is  an  excellent 
one.  He  is  one  of  the  three  men  who  have  transformed 
the  Egyptian  Army  from  a  mere  rabble  into  a  quite 
respectable  fighting  force.  The  other  two  were  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood  and  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  ;  but  as  Sir 
Francis  Grenfell  was  popular,  not  only  with  the  soldiers, 
but  with  the  native  Administration  also,  they  are  in- 
clined to  give  him  all  the  credit.  He  was  Sir  Herbert 
Kitchener's  predecessor  as  Sirdar  of  the  Egyptian  Army 
from  1885  to  1892,  and  owes  no  small  portion  of  his 
social  success  to  Lady  Grenfell's  qualities  as  a  hostess. 
As  Inspector-General  of  the  Auxiliary  Forces  in  Eng- 
land since  1894  he  has  won  the  esteem  of  all,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  appointment  will  be  a  popular  one. 

We  are  still  without  any  news  of  the  measure  of 
success  attained  by  the  British  Mission  to  Abyssinia, 
but  there  ought  shortly  to  be  some  indication  of  the 
way  the  wind  is  blowing.  There  was  a  time  when  our 
influence  was  supreme  in  that  quarter — when  even  that 
distrustful  savage  Ras  Alula  welcomed  our  emissaries 
as  brothers  ;  but  by  "  putting  our  money  on  the  wrong 
horse  "  and  supporting  Italian  aggression  we  forfeited 
our  favoured  position.  So  everything  has  to  be  done 
over  again,  and  now  that  the  "King  of  Kings  "  has 
annihilated  the  army  of  a  great  European  Power  he  is 
hardly  likely  to  be  over-complaisant.  The  French 
Missions  have  ended  in  a  fiasco,  id  is  true  ;  but 
because  Menelek  thinks  as  little  of  France  as  of  Italy 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  ready  to  embrace  England. 
He  wants  more  territory,  and  now  that  his  fear  of  the 
Dervishes,  by  whom  his  predecessor  was  defeated  and 
slain  in  battle,  has  abated,  he  is  again  casting  longing 
looks  towards  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

Meanwhile  Captain  Chaltin,  whom  we  had  almost 
forgotten,  reports  that  he  succeeded  in  reaching  Rejaaf 
in  February  last,  and  that  the  flag  of  the  Congo  State 
is  once  more  established  on  the  Upper  Nile.  He  fought 
two  battles,  defeated  four  thousand  dervishes,  and 
captured  a  great  store  of  rifles,  ammunition  and 
supplies.  It  is  more  than  a  year  since  Chaltin's  de- 
parture from  Dongu  was  announced  with  a  great 
flourish  of  trumpets  from  Brussels,  as  a  mere  detail  in 
a  great  plan  of  campaign  arranged  between  Baron 
Dhanis  and  General  Wahis  which  was  to  sweep  the 
whole  country  from  the  Wells  to  the  Nile,  and  now 
nothing  is  heard  of  the  Baron  but  rumours  of  mutiny  and 
disaster.  The  English  effective  occupation  extends, 
we  are  told,  from  Uganda  up  to  the  cataracts  at  Dufile, 
but  if  we  have  a  post  there  it  is  curious  that  the 
Foreign  Office  should  not  have  heard  directly  of  the 
arrival  of  a  Belgian  force  at  Rejaaf  and  of  the  great 
battles  that  are  reported  to  have  taken  place  there. 
That  the  Khalifa's  lieutenants  are  falling  back  on 
Omdurman  we  can  well  believe  ;  but  previous  Belgian 
expeditions  have  been  more  terrible  to  the  unfortunate 


inhabitants  of  the  country  through  which  they  pass 
than  to  the  enemies  of  the  Congo  State. 

The  Hawaii  incident  may  now  be  taken  as  practically 
closed.  The  annexation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  by 
the  United  States  is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  the  only 
questions  that  remain  are  the  form  of  the  annexation 
and  the  concessions  Japan  can  secure  for  Japanese 
emigrants  to  the  islands.  Japan  is  not  likely  to  inter- 
fere further  than  to  secure  the  best  terms  she  can  with 
regard  to  the  second  point.  Had  she  attempted  to 
annex  Hawaii  the  onus  of  declaring  war  would  have 
lain  upon  the  United  States.  As  it  is,  it  lies  with 
Japan,  and  she  has  acted  wisely  in  accepting  the  accom- 
plished fact.  In  the  alternative  what  could  she  have 
done  ?  Since  the  Chinese  war  she  has  very  foolishly 
been  increasing  her  army  to  the  neglect  of  her  navy, 
though  it  is  evident  from  the  result  of  the  war  that  all 
conquest  in  China  is  forbidden  her  by  the  European 
Powers.  As  an  insular  nation  her  manifest  policy  is  to 
develop  and  to  rely  upon  her  navy.  Her  chance  would 
have  been  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain 
over  the  Cuban  question.  Then  she  could  have  seized 
the  Philippines  without  interference. 

The  wreck  of  the  "Aden  "  on  the  rocky  promontory 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  of  Socotra  will  no  doubt 
compel  the  Government  to  take  steps  at  once  to  place  a 
lighthouse  on  this  dangerous  point.  Indeed,  it  is  said 
that  some  seven  years  ago  a  captain  of  one  of  the  Orient 
boats  declared  there  would  never  be  a  light  on  Socotra 
until  a  P.  &  O.  ship  was  wrecked  there.  The  island, 
which,  with  a  number  of  smaller  islands  extending  to 
Cape  Guardafui,  is  a  British  possession,  lies  in  a  direct 
line  between  Colombo  and  Aden.  The  coast  is  rock- 
bound  and  desolate,  and  in  bad  weather  it  is  a  perpetual 
danger  to  the  immense  number  of  British  ships  journey- 
ing through  the  Suez  Canal  to  and  from  our  Eastern 
possessions.  Yet,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  permanent 
officials  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  there  is  not  a  light  upon 
the  island,  nor  upon  the  equally  dangerous  African 
coast  close  at  hand.  A  strange  story  is  told  that  some 
years  ago  arrangements  were  made  to  put  up  a  light  in 
the  neighbourhood,  but  that  the  local  chief,  when  he 
discovered  the  object  of  the  light  to  be  the  prevention  of 
shipwrecks,  revoked  the  permission  he  had  given,  ob- 
jecting that  shipwrecks  were  an  important  source  of 
income  to  his  subjects.  If  the  story  is  true,  it  only 
illustrates  more  fully  the  weakness  and  incapacity  of 
the  officials  concerned. 

The  gentleman  who  writes  City  notes  for  the  "  Pall 
Mall  Gazette"  thinks  very  little  of  German  competition. 
He  quotes  with  gusto  a  wondrous  translation  of  a 
statement  put  forward  by  a  German  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. The  Chamber,  like  the  wary  and  sensible  insti- 
tution one  naturally  expects  a  body  of  German  business 
men  to  be,  warns  its  members  against  letting  their  joy 
over  the  recent  discussion  in  England  on  German  com- 
petition blind  them  to  the  need  for  continued  and  earnest 
perseverance  in  the  good  way,  and  reminds  them  that 
English  industrialism  is  still  of  formidable  dimensions. 
That  is  all  the  document  amounts  to,  and  it  is  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  fact  that  our  rivals  are  wonderfully 
level-headed  persons  :  not  even  flattery  can  divert  them 
for  a  moment  from  their  steadfast  pursuit  of  the  main 
chance.  The  "  Pall  Mall"  paragraphist,  however,  falls 
chortling  into  the  trap,  and  exclaims  that  the  statement 
is  "quite  refreshing." 

The  Vestry  of  Shoreditch,  of  all  places,  has  opened 
municipal  works  of  considerable  novelty  and  import- 
ance. A  vast  amount  of  household  refuse  had  to  be 
removed  by  contractors  at  a  considerable  cost,  and  the 
Vestry  have  started  a  plant  to  destroy  the  refuse  by 
fire.  In  its  destruction  a  considerable  amount  of  heat 
is  given  out,  and  this  is  used  to  produce  the  steam 
which  forms  the  motive  power  of  a  central  electrical 
station.  The  destructors  are  in  continual  use  through- 
out the  day  and  night,  while  a  large  electric  supply  is 
required  only  at  night.  An  interesting  adaptation  has 
been  made  of  what  is  called  thermal  storage.  During 
the  day,  the  steam  produced  is  mixed  in  a  vessel  with 
cold  water  in  such  proportions  that  by  evening  the 
cylinder  is  full  of  water  at  the  temperature  required. 
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THE  KAISER  AND  "HIS  MEN." 

THE  work  of  Reconstruction  has  been  going  steadily 
on  in  Germany.  When  it  began  the  Imperial 
Ministry  was  composed  of  men  of  no  great  eminence 
perhaps,  but  still,  in  the  main,  of  men  of  skill  and 
experience  in  conducting  their  departments  and  in 
managing  the  Reichstag.  As  it  now  stands,  the  men 
of  experience  have,  one  and  all  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Chancellor,  whose  time  is  coming),  retired  "  for 
reasons  of  health,"  and  their  places  are  being  filled  with 
men  ordered  in  from  Rome,  from  China,  from  Copen- 
hagen. A  week  ago  Herr  von  Miquel,  a  subordinate 
Prussian  Minister,  was  shoved  to  the  front,  and  it  was 
announced  that  he  was  practically  to  take  over  the 
"  Home  "side  of  the  Imperial  Chancery,  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe  being  requested  to  confine  himself,  under  the 
Emperor's  guidance,  to  Foreign  Affairs.  The  Chancellor 
promptly  sent  a  communique"  to  the  "  Norddeutsche  "  de- 
claring that  so  long  as  he  was  Chancellor  he  intended 
to  remain  responsible  for  both  Home  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
Thereupon  Herr  von  Biilow,  Minister  at  Rome,  was 
sent  for  in  hot  haste  to  Kiel,  and  the  announcement 
appeared  in  due  course  that  he  had  been  appointed 
Foreign  Minister  in  place  of  Baron  Marschall  von 
Biberstein.  It  is  openly  stated  in  the  inspired  papers 
that  this  appointment  is  only  temporary,  that  Prince 
Hohenlohe,  finding  an  Emperor's  Man  planted  both  to 
his  right  hand  and  to  his  left,  both  at  the  Foreign  Office 
and  the  Home  Department,  will  find  his  health,  too, 
insufficient  for  the  strain,  and  will  resign.  Herr  von 
Billow  would  then  become  Chancellor  ;  and  his  successor 
as  Foreign  Secretary,  an  unknown  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Kinderlein-Wachter,  has  already  been  desig- 
nated by  those  writers  who  claim  to  know  the  Kaiser's 
mind.  Herr  von  Botticher's  resignation  has  been 
accepted,  Admiral  Hollmann  is  already  displaced,  while 
poor  von  S'ephan  would  turn  in  his  grave  to  find  a 
"  retired  military  officer,"  whose  name  he  had  never 
heard,  appointed  Postmaster-General.  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  sweeping  brush  with  a  vengeance.  The  "old 
gang  "  have  been  cleared  out  with  as  little  ceremony  as 
was  displayed  on  a  famous  occasion  by  the  Emperor's 
royal  ancestor:  "  Der  Rittmeister  von  Blucher  kann 
sich  zum  Teufel  scheren." 

Having  got  "  his  men,"  the  question  arises,  what  will 
William  the  Witless  do  with  them?  The  immediate  dis- 
pute began,  it  will  be  remembered,  with  the  Navy  Esti- 
mates. The  Emperor  means  to  carry  out  a  World  Policy, 
and  so  he  must  have  a  navy  equal  to  his  ambition.  The 
Reichstag  refused  the  money,  but  the  Emperor  goes 
on  with  his  building.  He  is  entrusted  with  the  safety 
of  the  Empire  and  is  not  to  be  thwarted  by  a  group  of 
"  vaterlandslose  Gesellen  "  just  because  they  happen  to 
be  members  of  the  Reichstag.  In  that  we  may  at  once 
admit  he  is  following  a  great  precedent.  When  in  the 
early  'sixties  the  Landtag — there  was  no  Reich  then, 
and  no  Reichstag— refused  the  army  credits,  the  King 
and  his  Minister-President  went  on  with  their  task,  a 
task,  as  the  Minister  said,  that  was  to  be  "  carried 
through "  not  by  Parliamentary  majorities,  but  by 
"blood  and  iron."  But  the  task  was  an  urgent  and 
definite  one,  and  the  men  were  competent — William 
the  Elder,  von  Bismarck,  von  Roon,  von  Moltke — 
that  was  the  group  upon  which  depended  the  supremacy 
of  Prussia  in  Germany  and  of  Germany  in  Europe. 
Somehow  the  new  quadrilateral— William  the  Witless, 
von  Biilow,  von  Miquel,  von  Tirpitz — does  not  sound 
so  convincing.  And  is  it  clear  that  the  Emperor  quite 
knows  what  he  wants  and  how  he  is  to  get  it  ?  He 
wants  his  own  way,  of  course  ;  but  whither  does  that 
way  lead  ?  The  goal  seems  to  vary  with  the  seasons. 
One  day  Socialism  is  the  enemy  that  is  to  be  "ground 
to  powder,"  another  day  it  is  France,  then  the  English 
Colonial  system,  and,  latest  of  all,  the  United  States  of 
America  ! 

The  first  enemy  to  be  met,  however,  is  the  German 
Reichstag,  and  the  struggle  will  be  watched  with 
interest.  The  "Emperor's  Friends"  could  at  present 
muster  at  the  outside  about  a  hundred  votes  out  of  a 
house  of  397,  and  the  next  election  will  probably 
diminish  rather  than  increase  their  numbers.  The 
"  Junkers  "  are  strong  in  their  own  country,  east  of  the 
Elbe,  but  throughout  the  rest  of  Germany  they  hardly 


count.  And  therein  lies  an  indication  of  a  danger 
which  a  wiser  man  would  have  foreseen.  When  Bis- 
marck fought  the  Landtag  and  beat  them,  he  had  one 
solid,  historic,  united  State  to  deal  with,  a  State  in 
which  the  word  "  secession  "  was  never  whispered  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula.  The  Emperor  and  his  new 
Chancellor  will  find  against  them  a  majority,  not  of 
loyal  Prussians,  Pomeranians,  Palatines,  and  men  of 
the  Mark,  but  of  Bavarians,  Wiirtembergers,  Hessians, 
and  Saxons,  who  are  proud  of  Germany  it  may  be,  but 
whose  hatred  of  Prussia  and  the  Prussians  is  not  alto- 
gether forgotten.  We  have  no  wish  to  make  too 
much  of  this  diversity  of  feeling,  which  with  sensible 
government  need  never  have  come  to  the  front.  "  If 
we  had  had  you  to  lead  us,"  shouted  an  enthusiastic 
Bavarian  jager  to  the  Crown  Prince  Frederic,  "we 

should    have    beaten    those  d  d    Prussians,"  and 

the  South  Germans  would  have  followed  the  old 
Emperor  or  his  son  to  the  end.  But  this  terrible  young 
man  has  succeeded  in  setting  everybody  by  the  ears, 
in  making  half  Prussia  discontented,  and  in  creating  a 
Solid  South  which  sometimes  asks  whether  after  all 
unity  was  worth  the  sacrifice.  No  one  who  is  much 
in  correspondence  with  educated  and  patriotic  Germans 
can  have  any  doubt  of  the  existence  and  steady  growth 
of  this  feeling.  There  is  no  career  except  for  the 
servile,  for  those  who  cringe  and  swagger  in  the  train  of 
the  Emperor.  Whoever  refuses  to  bow  the  knee  in 
adoration  —  even  if  it  is  a  brother  or  a  sister  or  a 
mother — is  frowned  upon  and  kept  at  arm's  length. 
The  New  Germany  is  to  be  kept  only  for  the  Kaiser 
and  his  men,  who  are  leading  it  no  one  knows  whither. 
In  no  quarter  is  there  confidence  in  the  future.  It  is  a 
poor  result  for  thirty  years  of  empire  and  supremacy. 

THE   NAVAL  REVIEW. 

THE  great  Review  has  come  and  gone  and  is  already 
a  memory  of  the  past.  In  splendour  it  transcended, 
as  we  anticipated,  all  previous  reviews,  that  of  1856  in- 
cluded, when  240 war-ships  wereinspected  by  HerMajesty. 
In  displacement,  gun-power  and  defensive  force  the  165 
vessels  of  1897  far  surpassed  the  ships  figuring  in  the 
display  which  followed  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War, 
and  in  the  Jubilee  Review  of  1887.  The  vast  progress 
which  we  have  achieved  in  every  direction  during  the 
last  ten  years  was  clearly  revealed  to  Britishers  and 
foreigners  alike.  Particularly  remarkable  was  the 
workmanlike  air  of  our  fleet ;  its  ships  in  each  class 
were  for  the  most  part  symmetrical  and  uniform  ;  they 
had  the  appearance,  as  in  fact  is  the  case,  of  being  the 
creation  of  one  brain.  Spithead  was  not  on  26  June  "  a 
museum  of  specimens."  Eleven  of  the  largest  battle- 
ships were  in  external  outline,  speed  and  manoeuvring 
power  almost  identical  ;  they  formed  a  squadron  in 
which  there  were  no  lame  ducks  or  weak  spots — a 
squadron  such  as  has  never  before  been  assem- 
bled by  any  Power.  "  We  lay  in  our  battleships  by 
the  mile,"  an  exuberant  Britisher  remarked  to  a  German 
journalist  in  the  "  Dunera,"  with  pardonable  exaggera- 
tion. Little  less  remarkable  was  the  flotilla  of  forty- 
four  cruisers,  in  which  the  types  were  few  and  the 
general  uniformity  of  design  very  great.  The  fine  pro- 
portions of  the  "Powerful"  and  "Terrible"  to  some 
extent  concealed  from  the  observer  their  colossal  size  ; 
but  they  looked  solid  and  simple,  though  no  one  could 
feel  altogether  comfortable  who  turned  his  eyes  from 
them  to  the  smaller  "  Rossiya "  and  remembered  her 
far  heavier  battery.  The  second-class  cruisers  had 
an  air  of  speed  about  them,  and  in  the  third  class 
the  "Pelorus"  swam  graceful  as  a  yacht,  with 
every  appearance  of  good  sea-going  qualities.  The 
"  squadronlets  "  of  destroyers — thirty  in  number — 
moored  all  together,  also  helped  to  convey  the  idea 
that  we  ordered  our  ships  "  by  the  mile."  They  are 
certainly  the  finest  torpedo  flotilla  in  existence.  The 
torpedo  gunboats,  or  "  catchers,"  as  they  are  called  in 
the  navy — chiefly  because  they  cannot  catch — were  less 
satisfactory  ;  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  are  slow  and 
quite  unsuited  for  their  work.  The  torpedo-boats 
were  also  unimposing,  as  they  are  old  and  slow,  only 
two  of  the  twenty  having  been  launched  within  the  last 
ten  years. 

Amongst    the    foreign    ships    the     "  Brooklyn," 
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"  Rossiya,"  "  Pothuau,"  and  "Fuji"  were  the  most 
impressive.  The  "  Brooklyn  "  is  an  extraordinary 
looking  cruiser,  painted  a  brilliant  white  and  delicate 
salmon.  She  is  full  of  dodges,  as  a  Yankee  ship  should 
be,  but,  well  planned  and  clever  though  many  of  these 
are,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  would  not  stand  the  test 
of  action.  She  was  warmly  cheered,  and  she  deserved 
the  cheering.  She  is  faster  and  more  heavily  armed 
than  any  British  cruiser  of  her  own  size,  and  her  guns 
are  better  protected.  The  "  Rossiya"  is  a  ship  which 
inspires  alarm.  With  an  immense  coal  supply,  a  high 
freeboard,  water-tube  boilers,  powerful  engines,  a 
tremendous  armament,  and  probably  excellent  nautical 
qualities,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  mischief  she 
might  not  do  if  she  were  let  loose  on  our  commerce. 
She  is  the  "Alabama"  of  our  own  day,  but  an  "Ala- 
bama "  which  could  engage  with  reasonable  probability 
of  success  the  very  best  of  our  cruisers,  differing  in 
this  from  her  prototype,  which  was  almost  helpless 
when  run  to  earth  by  the  "  Kearsarge."  She  has  three 
lightly  rigged  masts,  and  should  be  able  just  to  move 
along  under  sails.  She  goes  to  China,  where  we  have 
as  yet  no  ship  that  can  compare  with  her  in  force.  The 
"  Pothuau"  was  not  so  menacing,  and  yet,  once  more, 
one  felt  uneasy  at  noting  the  fact  that  her  guns  were 
heavier  and  better  protected  than  those  of  the  latest 
British  cruisers  of  her  size.  As  for  the  "  Fuji,"  she  is 
of  English  construction  and  design— a  splendid  ship, 
though  in  no  way  superior  to  our  "  Majesties  "  and 
"  Royal  Sovereigns,"  when  we  have  conceded  her  a 
distinct  advantage  in  speed. 

There  were  three  points  in  which  our  ships — good  as 
they  were — did  not  shine  in  comparison  with  foreign 
vessels.  So  far  as  can  be  seen,  there  is  no  sound 
reason  for  disregarding  the  lesson  of  history — that  of  the 
Napoleonic  war  excepted,  when  the  French  personnel 
was  so  vastly  inferior  to  our  own  — as  to  the  importance 
of  broadside.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
omit  the  fact  that  our  own  ships  generally  carry  more 
coal  and  ammunition  than  the  foreigners  of  correspond- 
ing size. 

As  a  pageant,  the  Review  was  a  little  disappointing, 
owing  to  the  necessary  interval  between  the  ships.  Five 
lines  each  five  to  six  miles  long,  covering  over  twenty 
square  miles  of  sea,  were  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the 
eye  to  take  in.  If  the  fleet  itself  was  imposing  enough, 
the  steaming  of  the  Royal  yacht  through  the  lines  added 
little  to  the  effect,  except  that  salutes  were  fired,  cheers 
given  and  ships  manned  and  decorated  with  flags.  As 
Lord  Charles  Beresford  has  suggested,  it  would  have 
been  vastly  more  impressive  had  the  four  British 
divisions  and  the  foreigners  defiled  past  the  Royal 
yacht.  Spithead,  however,  is  hardly  large  enough  for 
fleet  evolutions  ;  and  no  one  wanted  to  see  a  British 
battleship  stuck  fast  on  one  of  the  numerous  shoals  as 
a  finale  to  the  week's  rejoicings. 

At  night  the  illumination  of  the  fleet  was  a  spectacle 
which  surpassed  all  anticipation.  It  was  enchanting 
and  enthralling.  Each  vessel  was  lighted  up  in  out- 
line. There  was  no  unnecessary  detail  shown,  and  the 
eye  was  better  able  to  grasp  the  vast  size  of  the  armada 
than  in  the  daytime.  The  salute  given  simultaneously 
by  the  whole  fleet  was  also  far  finer  than  the  salute  by 
divisions  in  the  afternoon.  Nothing  could  surpass  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  immense  crowd  which  watched  the 
scene  from  the  shore,  cheering  and  shouting  patriotic 
songs  with  an  ebullience  of  sentiment  rare  in  prosaic, 
unpoetical  Englishmen. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  one  result  of  this  magnificent 
display  will  be  to  induce  a  feeling  of  over-confidence  in 
Englishmen.  It  is  a  new  thing  for  us  to  hear  the 
journals  of  the  Continent  shouting  in  unison  "  How 
strong  they  are  !  "  And  yet  we  should  remember  that,  for 
all  our  battleships,  cruisers,  and  torpedo  craft  collected 
at  Spithead  or  in  commission  abroad,  we  have  not,  to 
quote  Lord  Brassey,  "  the  advantage  in  numbers  which 
would  certainly  be  desirable  to  meettheextrastrain  which 
would  be  thrown  upon  a  navy  which  is  expected  to  protect 
by  an  offensive  defence  " — in  cruisers  "  we  have  an  ad- 
vantage, conspicuous  .  .  .  though  hardly  proportionate 
to  the  magnitude  of  our  mercantile  marine."  We  should, 
too,  remember  that  behind  the  165  ships  we  have  little 
or  nothing  in  reserve  ;  for  though  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  old  battleships  and  new  destroyers  in  our 


yards,  the  officers,  engineers  and  skilled  ratings  for 
them  are  wanting,  and  the  battleships  are  in  a  discredit- 
able state  of  disrepair.  And  abroad  with  feverish 
activity  our  rivals  are  building  up  their  fleets.  France, 
indeed,  may  be  falling  behind  in  the  race  :  the  day  of 
her  rivalry  with  us  may  be  passing  ;  but  the  stronger 
and  more  tenacious  hand  of  Germany  is  clutching  at 
sea-power.  Of  all  the  bluejackets  to  be  seen  in  the  Ports- 
mouth streets,  the  German  comes  closest  to  our  own, 
in  smartness,  activity,  and  discipline.  The  German 
officer  is  probably — though  this  may  sound  a  hard  saying 
to  Englishmen  —  better  than  our  own.  Let  us  then, 
invigorated  by  this  sight  of  our  strength,  continue  our 
work  of  building  up  the  fleet  and  improving  its  quality, 
satisfied  that  in  so  doing  we  are  labouring  for  the  glory 
of  England  and  the  preservation  of  the  Empire. 

THE  ZANZIBAR  SCANDAL 

THE  revelations  during  the  debate  on  slavery  in 
Zanzibar  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  24th 
ult.  have  left  a  most  unfavourable  impression  on  the 
minds  of  many  loyal  supporters  of  the  Government  ; 
for  they  show  that,  in  defiance  of  one  of  the  most  sacred 
of  British  traditions,  our  agents  have  been  engaged  in 
the  capture  of  runaway  slaves,  and  that  our  home 
officials  are  sometimes  deplorably  ignorant  of  the  acts 
of  their  foreign  representatives.  Thanks  to  Sir  Charles 
Dilke's  motion,  the  Government  must  now  realize  the 
unfortunate  consequences  of  its  shuffling  policy  in 
regard  to  the  Labour  question  in  East  Africa.  Alterna- 
tive policies  were  originally  open  to  the  Government  in 
this  matter.  It  could  have  boldly  told  the  anti-slavery 
party  that  it  did  not  regard  the  present  as  an  appro- 
priate time  at  which  to  revolutionize  the  industrial 
system  of  British  East  Africa  and  Zanzibar,  and 
that  domestic  slavery  would  not  be  further  in- 
terfered with  until  the  Uganda  Railway  is  laid 
to  Machakos.  Or  the  Government  might  have 
bowed  to  English  sentiment,  have  incurred  un- 
popularity in  Africa,  and  imported  a  sufficient  supply  of 
Indian  coolies  to  render  itself  independent  of  African 
labour  in  the  coast  lands.  A  very  strong  case  could 
have  been  made  out  for  the  former  policy,  although  its 
adoption  would  have  involved  the  retention  of  slavery 
for  another  three  years,  and  involved  East  African 
administration  in  many  inconsistencies  and  anomalies. 
But  these  would  have  been  trivial  compared  with  those 
under  which  our  agents  work  in  Egypt,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  pushing  forward  the  Uganda  Railway  would 
have  been  taken  as  a  sufficient  excuse  by  all  reason- 
able people  in  this  country.  But  unfortunately  the 
Government  adopted  a  middle  course,  trying  to  curry 
favour  with  the  anti-slavery  party  at  home,  while 
reducing  to  a  minimum  the  wrath  of  the  Arabs  in 
Africa.  The  natural  consequence  is  that  they  have 
pleased  neither  party.  The  interests  of  the  East  African 
planters  are  so  diametrically  opposed  to  the  theories  of 
the  anti-slavery  party  that  the  policy  was  probably  im- 
possible from  the  first.  Whatever  chance  it  might  have 
had  was  destroyed  by  the  fact  that  it  had  to  be  carried 
out  by  Mr.  George  Curzon,  Sir  Arthur  Hardinge,  and 
Mr.  Clifford  Crauford.  A  series  of  injudicious  admis- 
sions and  promises  by  Mr.  Curzon  rendered  the  com- 
promise unworkable,  while  Sir  A.  Hardinge  adopted 
from  the  first  an  attitude  of  pronounced  hostility  to  any 
scheme  of  emancipation,  and,  apparently  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Crauford,  has  been  engaged  in  operations  as 
illegal  as  they  are  injudicious  and  unjust. 

For  if  there  be  one  question  connected  with  East 
African  slavery  which  admits  of  no  difference  of  opinion, 
legal  or  moral,  it  is  the  treatment  of  fugitive  slaves. 
The  only  justification  for  the  temporary  retention  of 
domestic  slavery  in  East  Africa  is  that  the  system  is  a 
serfdom,  the  immediate  abolition  of  which  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  slaves  themselves. 
"  Slavery  is  a  very  mild  and  humane  institution  in  the 
hands  of  a  good  Mahomedan,"  says  Mr.  Lane  Poole,  and 
no  one  who  has  visited  the  slave  plantations  of  East  Africa 
doubts  that  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  cases  this  judg- 
ment is  true.  But  in  spite  of  Mohammed's  declaration 
that  "  a  man  who  ill-treats  his  slave  shall  not  enter  into 
Paradise,"  the  slaves  are  sometimes  cruelly  ill-used.  It 
is  probably  only  a  small  minority  of  the  masters  who 
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adopt  such  a  suicidal  policy  ;  but  some  of  them  do. 
The  fact  that  a  slave  runs  away  is  in  itself  weighty 
prima  facie  evidence  of  ill-treatment.  The  slaves  have 
their  own  small  gardens,  their  own  huts,  and  their  own 
property.  A  slave  would  not  abandon  these  without 
cause.  The  obvious  policy  was  therefore  to  punish  the 
bad  masters,  and  no  method  of  doing  this  could  be  simpler, 
more  effective,  and  more  appropriate  than  to  refuse 
to  undertake  the  recapture  of  fugitives.  Those  who,  like 
Sir  Arthur  Hardinge,  are  most  anxious  to  delay  the  final 
abolition  of  slavery  ought  to  have  been  the  most  careful 
to  point  out  to  the  owners  that  the  only  tie  which  can 
now  keep  slaves  in  bondage  is  personal  affection 
between  master  and  man.  But,  instead  of  that,  Sir 
Arthur  Hardinge  and  his  subordinate,  Vice-Consul 
Crauford,  of  Mombasa,  have  been  using  the  British 
power  to  protect  the  worst  class  of  slave-owners  from 
the  natural  consequences  of  their  own  misdeeds. 
Fortunately  their  proceedings  are  as  illegal  as  they  are 
immoral.  The  most  scandalous  thing  about  this  slave- 
hunting  is  that  nothing  was  known  about  them  to  the 
responsible  officials  at  home.  But  how  simple  is  Mr. 
Curzon's  faith  in  his  agents  was  shown  by  his  amazing 
rerm.rk  that  the  "best  guarantee"  that  Sir  Arthur 
Hardinge  will  do  his  utmost  to  enforce  the  Emancipa- 
tion Decree  is  "his  great  popularity  with  the  Arabs." 
Great  popularity  among  the  thieves  is  not  usually  re- 
garded as  the  best  of  testimonials  to  a  policeman  ! 
Mr.  Curzon  has  shown  himself  lacking  in  the  brain  and 
grit  necessary  to  deal  with  this  monstrous  Zanzibar 
scandal  ;  the  Colonial  Office  should  deal  with  it  for 
him,  and  deal  with  it  promptly. 

THE  BEST  SCENERY  I  KNOW. 
II. 

IT  is  a  difficult  matter  indeed,  as  one  searches  the 
tablets  of  one's  memory,  to  decide  from  among  a 
thousand  lovely  scenes  which  retains  the  greatest  hold 
upon  the  affections.  So  many  accessories  go,  too,  to 
influence  the  mind  in  favour  of  some  particular  land- 
scape. The  field  in  which  as  a  lad  one  shot  one's  first 
partridge,  and  its  neighbouring  scenery,  even  if  no 
more  than  broad  fields  and  elmy  hedgerows,  must  be 
always  fair  to  the  imagination.  The  highland  stream 
where  one  killed  one's  first  trout ;  the  wild  Connemara 
moorland  where  lies  a  favourite  sea-trout  lake  ;  the 
magnificent  coast  and  mountain  scenery  of  West  Mayo, 
where  grouse-shooting  may  be  enjoyed  amid  some  of 
the  sublimest  scenery  in  the  world  ;  a  meet  of  foxhounds 
in  front  of  some  ancient  English  home  ;  hounds  running 
in  a  winter  landscape  ;  the  autumn  woodlands  upon  a 
fine  October  morning  ;  these  and  a  hundred  other 
scenes  jostle  one  another  in  the  memory.  If  one  turns 
to  foreign  scapes — and  every  one  travels  nowadays — the 
pictures  are  yet  more  bewildering.  The  scenery  of  Table 
Bay  and  the  Cape  peninsula  is  in  its  way  matchless. 
Some  of  the  mountain  interiors  of  the  Eastern  Province 
of  Cape  Colony — seldom  indeed  visited  by  English 
travellers — are  of  very  wonderful  beauty.  A  yellow, 
grass-clad  African  plain,  plentifully  besprinkled  with 
wild  game,  has  for  many  eyes  an  irresistible  charm. 
Few  scenes  in  nature  are  more  perfect  than  a  salt-pan  at 
the  hour  of  sunrise,  decorated  by  those  dainty  gazelles, 
the  springboks,  all  displaying  themselves  after  their 
own  marvellous  fashion.  The  sight  of  a  troop  of 
tall  giraffe  browsing  amid  the  park-like  acacia  groves 
of  the  pathless  and  waterless  stretches  of  the  desert 
Kalahari  is,  in  its  way,  unique. 

Yet,  if  asked  to  choose  from  these  and  innumerable 
other  pictures  upon  which  the  mind  lingers  with  an 
always  keen  sense  of  pleasure,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  Norway,  with  its  vast  fjords  and  mountains,  its 
magnificent  falls  and  torrents,  its  innumerable  rivers 
and  lakes,  its  fjelds  and  forests,  offers  the  most 
entrancing  memories.  Who  that  has  seen  Norway  in 
June,  when  the  grass  is  greener,  the  wild  flowers  are 
more  wonderful  than  in  any  other  land  ;  when  night 
is  practically  unknown,  and  Nature  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  close  her  eyes,  can  deny  that  the  country  is 
one  long  scene  of  never-ending  beauty  ?  Where  all  is 
marvellously  fair,  and  the  senses  are  day  after  day 
provided  with  impressions  which,  to  the  last  day  of  life, 
can  never  be  effaced,  it  is  hard  to  pick  and  choose. 


But  the  first  day  spent  upon  a  small  lake,  known  as 
Espelands  Vand,  lying  at  the  far  end  of  the  Hardanger 
Fjord,  will  always  remain  green  in  the  writer's 
memory. 

It  was  a  hot  morning  in  early  July  as  we  quitted  the 
edge  of  the  fair  blue  fjord,  made  our  way  past  the 
green  grass-clad  moraines,  along  a  broad,  rippling 
salmon  river,  and  then  turned  right-handed  up  a  stiff 
hill-side.  The  path  lay  along  the  course  of  a  brawling 
mountain  torrent,  whose  clear,  cool  music  fell  always 
pleasantly  upon  the  ear.  Through  fragrant  pine 
forests  we  made  our  way  ;  our  toil — for  it  was  hot 
work  climbing — lightened  by  the  odorous  breath  of  the 
woods,  the  checkering  of  light  and  shade,  and  the 
general  air  of  peace  and  enjoyment  that  was  apparent 
in  this  remote  place,  even  among  the  wild  birds  of  the 
air. 

In  the  forest,  lesser  woodpeckers,  handsome  in 
plumage  of  red  and  black,  a  Siberian  jay  or  two,  bramb- 
lings,  redpoles,  nuthatches  and  tree-creepers  were  to  be 
seen.  A  buzzard  was  upon  the  wing  as  we  crossed  an 
open  grassy  clearing,  another  sat  motionless  upon  a 
ruined  pine  further  on.  Fieldfares,  redwings,  and 
missel-thrushes,  ring-ousels,  marsh-tits  and  other  birds 
were  to  be  espied  on  open  ground.  Through  the  forest, 
besides  the  pale  blue  sky,  glimpses  of  stern  mountains, 
rising  everywhere  around  us,  were  to  be  had.  A  climb 
of  something  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half  brought  us 
at  length  to  the  margin  of  the  place  we  sought,  and, 
suddenly,  Espelands  Vand,  one  of  the  fairest  small  lakes 
in  all  Scandinavia,  lay  before  us.  We  had  come  with 
fishing-rods  in  our  hands  and  creels  upon  our  backs, 
and  from  the  sporting  point  of  view  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  just  at  this  moment,  the  prospect  was  not  an 
alluring  one.  /Esthetically  it  was  perfect.  The  breeze 
of  early  morning  had  fallen,  and  the  Vand  lay  like 
a  vast  steel  mirror  before  us.  Nestling  in  the  lap  of 
towering  mountains  the  little  lake,  its  surface  absolutely 
un flawed,  save  by  a  trout  rising  here  and  there  lazily  at 
a  fly,  lay  as  if  perfectly  asleep,  a  dreamy  picture  of 
repose.  Its  shores  were  girt  partly  by  forest,  partly  by 
low  grassy  land.  In  the  background,  the  great  rocky 
mountains  of  Norbot  Nut,  Skaara  Fjeld,  and  Hondals 
Nut,  their  summits  patched  and  streaked  with  snow, 
accentuated  by  their  wild  and  rugged  aspects  the  calm 
and  reposeful  beauty  of  the  blue  Vand  stretching  its 
two  miles  of  length  before  us.  Two  or  three  old 
timbered  Norsk  farmhouses  stood  upon  the  western 
shore  of  the  lake.  Beyond  these,  glittering  in  the 
sunshine,  foamed  down  the  steep  mountain  side,  leaping 
towards  the  lake  in  a  splendid  arc,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  waterfalls  to  be  seen  even  in  Norway.  It  was 
an  absolutely  enchanting  picture. 

From  the  fisherman's  point  of  view  the  morning 
seemed  hopeless.  A  blue  sky,  a  hot  air,  no  catspaw  of 
wind,  clear  water,  and  a  flawless  surface  promised  as  ill 
for  sport  as  could  well  be  imagined.  But  in  Norway, 
where  trout  are  marvellously  unsophisticated,  the  angler 
need  seldom  despair.  It  was  too  clear  for  casting,  but, 
having  procured  a  boat,  our  guide  rowed  us  slowly 
down  the  lovely  lake.  Upon  the  off  chance,  we  trailed 
our  flies,  at  the  end  of  long  lines,  some  way  behind  us. 
We  put  out  also  a  third  rod,  to  which  was  attached  a 
phantom  minnow.  Despite  the  lack  of  breeze,  it  was 
not  long  before  the  minnow  was  attacked,  and  a  plump 
trout  of  nearly  a  pound  weight,  in  very  perfect  condi- 
tion, was  quickly  in  the  boat.  The  capture  of  our  first 
fish  seemed  to  declare  itself  the  signal  for  a  change  of 
atmosphere.  Hitherto  we  had  been  sweltering  under  a 
burning  sun,  with  no  air  of  wind  to  mitigate  the  heat. 
Within  five  minutes  a  fresh  breeze  was  blowing  at  our 
backs,  the  lake  surface  was  fanned  to  a  charming  ripple, 
and  the  fishing  instantly  improved. 

We  reeled  in  the  phantom  minnow,  shortened  our 
lines,  and  began  casting.  Rowing  slowly  round  the 
beautiful  Vand,  we  enjoyed  excellent  sport,  and  by  one 
o'clock,  when  we  landed  for  a  bathe  and  lunch,  seven- 
teen good  trout  lay  in  the  boat  at  our  feet.  In  the 
afternoon,  after  lunch,  a  smoke,  and  a  rest  near  the 
waterfall,  we  continued  our  explorations  and  added 
fourteen  more  fish  to  our  bag.  It  was,  by  the  way,  in 
the  rough  water  caused  by  the  incursion  of  that  mng- 
nificent  waterfall  of  Espelands  Vand— the  most  perfect 
small  waterfall  in  Norway,  to  my  thinking — that  we 
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secured  our  finest  fish.  We  killed  nothing-  over  two 
pounds,  either  this  day  or  thereafter,  on  Espelands 
Vand,  but  the  trout  were,  thanks  to  the  plentiful 
stretch  of  grassy  shores  and  the  ample  feeding,  all  in 
high  condition.  At  the  far  end  of  the  lake  the  water 
narrowed,  to  reopen  into  a  second  sheet  of  water  some- 
what more  enclosed  in  a  setting  of  bush  and  forest. 
The  eastern  shores  of  the  lake,  forming  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  mountain  on  that  side,  are  wet  and 
swampy — in  a  rainy  season  they  must  be  almost 
impassable — and  we  found  the  cloudberry,  just  now 
ripening  into  fruit,  growing  abundantly.  Ravens  with 
hoarse,  sepulchral  voices,  a  goshawk  or  two  plying 
their  predatory  careers,  an  earl)'  family  of  black- 
throated  divers,  and  some  wading  birds  were  to  be  noted 
about  this  quiet  lake.  At  six  o'clock,  in  the  full  glory 
of  evening,  we  counted  the  bag — thirty-one  good  fish — 
put  up  our  rods,  reluctantly  quitted  this  most  beautiful 
spot,  and  plunged  into  the  woods  homeward.  I  have 
fished  Espelands  Vand  upon  other  occasions.  Always 
has  it  afforded  the  keenest  pleasure  for  its  rare  beauties 
and  its  ample  sport.  And,  once  more  ransacking  the 
memories  of  many  a  fair  scene,  I  can  assert  that  few 
places  in  this  world  of  ours  can  offer  greater  charms 
than  the  little  Norwegian  lake  I  have  attempted  to 
depict.  H.  A.  Bryden. 

A  VILLAGE  JUBILEE. 

s  I  HE  excitement  which  for  a  fortnight  has  made 
■*■  London  insufferable  has  been  without  a  counter- 
part in  the  country.  The  feverish  celebrations  of  town 
have  only  been  to  us  as  a  faint  echo  voiced  by  a  two 
days'  old  newspaper,  and  we  have  taken  our  pleasure 
placidly  in  correspondence  with  our  environment.  We 
began  early  on  Jubilee  day,  anticipating,  if  the  news- 
paper speaks  truthfully,  a  virtue  which  the  Londoners 
turned  into  a  vice.  At  ten  o'clock  the  first  ball  of  the 
cricket  match  was  bowled  by  the  miller  in  the  field 
hard  by  the  church.  At  this  hour  hardly  any  one 
was  astir.  Many  of  the  men  would  lie  in  bed  till 
dinner  in  the  tithe  barn,  and  all  the  women  were  sewing 
tricolour  ribbons  on  their  hats  and  gowns.  Except 
the  cricketers,  only  the  curate,  turning  a  keen  detective 
eye  on  the  preparations,  and  some  men  who  were 
planting  the  greasy  pole,  were  to  be  seen.  It  was 
already  very  hot,  and  while  I  was  watching  the  circum- 
stantial bowling  of  the  miller  a  faint  bugle  blast  and 
the  noise  of  a  distant  carriage  came  floating  over  the 
honeysuckle  from  the  high  road  beyond.  Alarmed  at 
a  possible  invasion  of  trippers  from  some  town,  I  ran 
through  the  gate  and  looked  down  the  hill.  The  road 
is  a  very  white  one,  edged  with  poplars,  like  a  road  in 
Normandy,  and  it  glistened  in  the  sunshine  with  a 
white  light  that  was  hardly  relieved  by  the  pilm-powdered 
hedges  and  narrow  poplar  trees.  Now,  looking  down 
its  length,  I  could  see  a  splash  of  black  and  scarlet 
colour  and,  even  as  I  saw  it,  could  hear  again  the  faint 
reverberating  bugle-call.  The  mystery  was  solved  in 
a  few  minutes  in  that  perfectly  obvious  way  which  is  so 
annoying  to  the  temperament  which  is  always  seeking 
to  get  one-and-a-penny  out  of  every  shilling's  worth 
of  sensation — the  colour  splash  became  the  band  from 
Whiteley's  in  a  waggonette.  At  first  they  jarred  a 
little  ;  they  were  excessively  professional  and  seemed 
to  taint  holiday  airs  ;  but  as  they  sat  down  outside  the 
barn  with  a  background  of  gay  bunting,  they  came 
into  the  picture  with  the  importance  of  mere  furni- 
ture. 

The  comic  melody  which  they  at  once  began  seemed, 
in  the  first  shock  of  it,  to  change  the  sunshine  into 
something  like  the  hot  yellow  light  of  the  stage,  but 
the  advent  of  the  villagers  forbade  further  analysis  and 
the  scene  grew  animated.  At  one  o'clock,  or  a  short 
time  after,  the  great  barn  was  full  of  people  waiting 
expectantly  for  the  Vicar  to  say  a  grace  before  the  feast. 
He  came  up  to  the  high  table  with  the  Squire,  and 
soon  dinner  was  begun,  and  the  housemaids  from  the 
vicarage  and  the  hall  were  busy  with  cans  of  beer  or 
mighty  plates  of  beef.  There  was  something  very 
charming  in  this  concrete  realization  of  the  Imperial 
idea,  and  the  Squire  was  simply  bubbling  over  with 
good  humour  as  his  man  produced  a  private  bottle  of 
sh  erry  for  the  quality.    The  Vicar  himself  proposed  the 


health  of  Her  Majesty,  and  the  curate  led  some  respect- 
ful cheers,  and  then,  replete,  we  adjourned  to  the 
adjacent  field  for  "  sports."  These  were  very  business- 
like. In  a  little  maisonnette  on  the  hill  lives  a  retired 
ground-man  from  the  Oxford  running  club,  and  with 
pious  pleasure  he  had  fixed  up  a  course  with  ropes  and 
starting  post,  winning  a  complete  respect  from  village- 
dom  for  his  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  the  thing. 
His  artistic  appreciation  of  the  flat-footed  runners  was 
intense.  To  me,  once  his  patron  on  the  cinder  track, 
he  criticized  bucolic  efforts  with  the  happiest  flashes, 
and  I  think  a  listener  of  my  sort  meant  much  to  him. 
The  races  with  spoons  and  eggs,  the  halting  progress 
of  boys  confined  in  sacks  or  carrying  a  pail  of  water 
on  the  head,  became  wearying  after  a  space,  and  I 
wandered  away  in  search  of  new  delights.  I  found 
them  in  a  baby  show.  This,  I  think,  was  the  idea  of 
the  curate,  and  the  babies  were  judged  by  a  jury  of  six 
young  bachelors  and  six  young  spinsters.  At  the 
moment  when  London  was  making  stupendous  effort  to 
be  gay,  and  painfully  simulating  carnival  with  a  handful 
of  confetti,  six  babies,  at  our  sylvan  fete,  amused  two 
hundred  people  for  near  an  hour. 

In  fact,  economy  of  means  was  the  keynote  of  our 
happiness,  and  at  this  hour,  when  the  light  was  be- 
coming long  and  the  first  dew  bringing  out  all  the  per- 
fume from  the  little  jewelled  tendrils  of  the  honeysuckle, 
even  the  music  of  the  Strand  seemed  invested  with  a 
peculiar  quality  of  tenderness.    The  sun  sank  slowly, 
and  as  we  all  went  back  to  the  barn  for  tea  the  whole 
scene  turned  swiftly  golden.    The  gay  gowns  of  the 
village  girls,  the  garish  decorations  of  the  barn,  lost 
their  crudeness  and  became  mellow.    Everywhere  was 
harmony.  The  sports  were  over  and  the  old  ground  man 
left  his  tape  and  pistol,  and  forsaking  the  allurements  of 
the  coming  dance  tramped  away  home,  his  face  shining, 
and  his  soul  full  of  the  joy  of  a  thing  clone.     I  watched 
him  go  slowly  up  the  hill — a  black  speck  moving  over 
silver — till  he  was  lost  in  shadow.   But  the  charm  in  the 
touches  of  the  sun,  and  the  fresh  greens  and  bronzes 
that  these  last  lights  revealed,  soon  changed  to  the 
reflected  light  that  is  the  charm  of  shadow,  and  as  the 
good  earth-smell  grew  fresh  and  penetrating,  and  the 
sky  copper-coloured,  the  torches  were  lit  and  with  pre- 
liminary flourishes  the  band  dashed  into  a  waltz.  They 
played  a  plaintive  and  altogether  superior  waltz,  which 
after  the  aimless  thridding  of  strings  in  quick  time  came 
to  my  senses  like  the  sight  of  falling  water  when  one's 
eyes  are  tired.    We  danced  waltzes,  indeed  ;  but  the 
great  dance  of  the  occasion  was  Sir  Roger.    It  seemed 
too  good  to  be  true  !    I  heard  the  familiar  strains  and 
could  hardly  realize  that  here,  at  last,  I  was  to  dance 
a  real  village  dance  with  real  villagers  by  torchlight 
on  a  summer's  evening — perhaps  London  induces  a  dis- 
belief in  such  possibilities.    So  we  danced  away  the 
hours  and  the  sky  grew  darker  and  darker  and  the  air 
more  perfume-laden.    At  the  end  of  Sir  Roger  someone 
asked  me  to  come  and  view  the  bonfires.    I  was  for- 
tunate in  yielding.     From  the  top  of  the  tower  whence 
I  viewed  the  scene  one  could  see  over  four  counties.  At 
first  everything  was  dark,  and  the  hills  all  round  were 
darkly  outlined.    Down  below  in  the  valley  came  a 
little  red  light  from  the  torches  of  the  villagers,  but  all 
the  rest  was  white — like  a  lake.     Suddenly  a  faint 
flicker  showed  on  a  hill.   Very  rapidly  it  grew  stronger, 
till  it  became  a  great  column  of  flame,  showing  all  the 
rock  and  heather  of  the  moor.    The  fire-capped  hill 
seemed  like  a  great  volcano.     I  had  been  watching 
this  bonfire — I  believe  it  was  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's — 
and  had  not  looked  round  since  I  had  seen  the  first 
glimmer,    but   as    I    turned,    on    hill    after   hill  the 
fires  sprang  up  silently,  till  on  every  side  the  red  lights 
winked  and  flared.     It  was  extraordinarily  impressive. 
The  silence  of  the  thing,  th  e  absence  of  any  visible  agency, 
intensified  its  beauty.    The  flam2S  grew  stronger  and 
burnt  more  fiercely  as  I  watched.    Most  of  the  people 
on  the  tower  soon  left,  allured  by  supper,  and  I  was 
left  to  sentimentalize  alone.    It  was  too  easy  to  let 
one's  ideas  drop  into  trite  grooves.    The  Armada,  or  a 
French  invasion,  began  to  insist,  when  from  the  lawns 
below  the  field  crickets  chirped  loudly.  Irresistibly 
there  came  to  me  the  sleigh  bells  at  the    Lyceum  and 
Sir  Henry  Irving  writhing  in  a  bedroom.     Supper  was 
more  interesting.  Ranger  Gull. 
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OUIDA. 

THE  Democracy  of  Letters  will  exasperate  or  divert 
you,  according-    to   your   temperament.      Me  it 
diverts  merely.    It  does  no  harm  to  literature.  Good 
books  are  still  written,  good  critics  still  criticize,  in  the 
old,  quiet  way  ;  and,  it"  the  good  books  are  criticized 
chiefly  by  innumerable  fools  hired  to  review  an  imponder- 
able amount  of  trash,  I  do  not  really  see  that  it  matters 
at  all.    The  trash  itself  is  studied,  now  and  again,  by 
good  critics  and  so  becomes  a  spring-board  for  good 
criticism,  and  it  were  unfair  as  it  were  useless,  there- 
fore, to  shield  good  books  from  the  consideration  of 
ordinary  reviewers.    You  may  call  it  monstrous  that  a 
good  writer  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  such  persons,  but 
I  doubt  whether  the  good  writer  is  himself  aggrieved. 
He  needs  no  mercy.    And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
menaces  hurled  by  the  ordinary  reviewers,  whenever 
something  new  or  strange  confronts  them,  are  very  vain 
words  indeed,  and  may  at  any  moment  be  merged  in 
clumsy  compliments.    A  good  critic — and  by  that  term 
I  mean  a  cultured  man  with  brains  and  a  temperament 
— may  at  any  moment  come  by,  and,  if  he  praise,  the 
ordinary  reviewers,  most  receptive  of  all  creatures,  will 
praise  also.   I  was  glancing  lately  through  a  little  book 
of  essays,  written  by  a  lady.    At  the  end  of  the  book 
were  printed  press-notices  about  a  volume  of  this  lady's 
book  of  verse.    Among  these  gems,  and  coruscating 
beyond  the  rest,  was  one  graven  with  the  name  of 
Mr.  William  Sharp  :  "  In  its  class  I  know  no  nobler 
or   more    beautiful    sonnet    than    1  Renouncement  '  ; 
and    I   have   so   considered   it   ever   since   the  day 
when    Rossetti   (who   knew  it  by  heart),  repeating 
it  to  me,  added  that  it  was  one  of  the  three  finest 
sonnets  ever  written  by  women."    Such  a  confession 
as  Mr.  William  Sharp's  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  ordi- 
nary press  notice,  but  that   is   merely  because  the 
ordinary  reviewer  is  of  a  less  simple  and  sunny  dis- 
position than  our  friend,  and  speaks  not  save  as  one 
having  his  own  authority.    Nevertheless  he  is  in  no 
wise  more  clever  than  Mr.  Sharp  (or  Captain  Sumph), 
and   very   likely   he   did   not   even   know  Rossetti. 
Whether  Mr.  Sharp  liked  this  sonnet  before  he  met  it 
under  high  auspices,  is  a  point  which  may  never  be 
made  clear,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  method 
of  the  ordinary  reviewer  is  to  curse  what  he  does  not 
understand,  until  it  be  explained  to  him.    The  element 
of  comedy  becomes  yet  stronger  if  the  reviewers  be 
subsequently  assured   that  the   explanation  was  all 
wrong.    Who  shall  forget  the  chorus  of  adulation  that 
rent  the  welkin  for  the  essays  of  this  very  lady  whose 
sonnet    Mr.    Sharp    "so    considered"?     Two  great 
writers  had  greatly  praised  her.    I,  humble  person, 
mildly  suggested  that  their  praise  had  been  excessive, 
and  gave  some  good  reasons  for  my  opinion.  Since 
then,  the  chorus  has  been  palpably  less  loud,  marred 
even  by  discordant  voices.     I   do  not    pride  myself 
particularly  on  this  effect  ;  I  record  it  only  because  it 
gives  a  little  instance  of  a  great  law. 

Simpler,  more  striking,  and  more  important,  as  an 
instance  of  reviewers'  emptiness,  is  the  position  of 
Ouida.  It  will  have  been  noted  that  "  The  Massa- 
renes  "  has  had  what  is  technically  termed  "a  cordial 
reception  " — a  reception  strangely  different  from  that 
accorded  to  her  novels  hitherto.  Ouida's  novels  have 
always,  I  believe,  sold  well.  They  contain  qualities 
which  have  gained  for  them  some  measure  of  Corellian 
success.  Probably  that  is  why,  for  so  many  years,  no 
good  critic  took  the  trouble  to  praise  them.  The  good 
critic,  with  a  fastidiousness  which  is  perhaps  a  fault, 
often  neglects  those  who  can  look  after  themselves  ;  the 
very  fact  of  popularity — he  is  not  infallible — often  repels 
him  ;  he  prefers  to  champion  the  deserving  weak.  And 
so,  for  many  years,  the  critics,  unreproved,  were  ridi- 
culing a  writer  who  had  many  qualities  obvious  to 
ridicule,  many  gifts  that  lifted  her  beyond  their  reach. 
At  length  it  occurred  to  a  critic  of  distinction,  Mr.  G.  S. 
Street,  to  write  an  "Appreciation  of  Ouida,"  which 
appeared  in  the  "  Yellow  Book."  It  was  a  shy,  self- 
conscious  essay,  written  somewhat  in  the  tone  of  a 
young  man  defending  the  moral  character  of  a  barmaid 
who  has  bewitched  him,  but,  for  all  its  blushing  diffi- 
dence, it  was  a  very  gentlemanly  piece  of  work,  and  it 
was  full  of  true  and  delicate  criticism.     I  mvself  wrote. 


later,  in  praise  of  Ouida,  and  I  believe  that,  at  about  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Stephen  Crane,  of  whom  we  have  all 
been  hearing  too  much,  wrote  an  appreciation  of  his 
own  in  an  American  magazine.  In  a  word,  three  intel- 
ligent persons  had  cracked  their  whips — enough  to  have 
called  the  hounds  off.  Nay  more,  the  furious  pack  had 
been  turned  suddenly  into  a  flock  of  nice  sheep.  It  is 
pretty,  now,  to  have  seen  them  gambling  and  frisking 
and  bleating  around  "  The  Massarenes." 

Ouida  is  not,  and  never  was,  an  artist.  That, 
strangely  enough,  is  the  reason  why  she  has  been  so 
little  appreciated  by  the  reviewers.  The  artist  presents 
his  ideas  in  the  finest,  strictest  form,  paring,  whittling, 
polishing.  In  reading  his  finished  work,  none  but  a 
few  persons  note  his  artistic  skill,  or  take  pleasure  in  it 
for  its  own  sake.  Yet  it  is  this  very  skill  of  his  which 
enables  the  reviewers  to  read  his  work  with  pleasure. 
To  a  few  persons,  artistic  skill  is  in  itself  delightful, 
insomuch  that  they  tend  to  overrate  its  importance, 
neglecting  the  matter  for  the  form.  Art,  in  a  writer,  is 
not  everything.  Indeed,  it  implies  a  certain  limitation. 
If  a  list  of  consciously  artistic  writets  were  drawn  up, 
one  would  find  that  most  of  them  were  lacking  in  great 
force  of  intellect  or  of  emotion  ;  that  their  intellects  were 
restricted,  their  emotions  not  very  strong.  Writers 
of  enormous  vitality  never  are  artistic  ;  they  cannot 
pause  ;  they  must  always  be  moving  swiftly  forward. 
Mr.  Meredith,  the  only  living  novelist  in  England 
who  rivals  Ouida  in  sheer  vitality,  packs  tight  all 
his  pages  with  wit,  philosophy,  poetry,  and  psycho- 
logical analysis.  His  obscurity,  like  that  of  Carlyle 
and  Browning,  is  due  less  to  extreme  subtlety 
than  to  the  plethoric  abundance  of  his  ideas.  He 
cannot  stop  to  express  himself.  If  he  could,  he  might 
be  more  popular.  The  rhapsodies  of  Mr.  Swinburne, 
again,  are  so  overwhelmingly  exuberant  in  their  ex- 
pression that  no  ordinary  reader  can  cope  with  them  ; 
the  ordinary  reader  is  stunned  by  them  before  he  is 
impressed.  When  he  lays  down  the  book  and  regains 
consciousness,  he  has  forgotten  entirely  what  it  was 
all  about.  On  the  other  hand  reticence,  economy, 
selection,  and  all  the  artistic  means  may  be  carried  too 
far.  Too  much  art  is,  of  course,  as  great  an  obstacle 
as  too  little  art ;  and  Pater,  in  his  excessive  care  for 
words,  is  as  obscure  to  most  people  as  are  Carlyle  and 
Browning,  in  their  carelessness.  It  is  to  him  who  takes 
the  mean  of  these  two  extremes,  to  that  author  who 
expresses  himself  simply,  without  unnecessary  expan- 
sion or  congestion,  that  appreciation  is  most  readily 
and  spontaneously  granted. 

Well  !  For  my  own  part,  I  am  a  dilettante,  a  petit 
viaitrc  ;  I  love  best  in  literature  delicate  and  elaborate 
ingenuities  of  form  and  style.  But  my  preference  does 
not  keep  me  from  paying  due  homage  to  Titanic  force, 
and  delighting,  now  and  again,  in  its  manifestation.  I 
wonder  at  Ouida's  novels,  and  I  wonder  still  more  at 
Ouida.  I  am  staggered  when  I  think  of  that  lurid 
sequence  of  books  and  short  stories  and  essays  which 
she  has  poured  forth  so  swiftly,  with  such  irresistible 
clan.  What  manner  of  woman  can  Ouida  be  ?  A 
woman  who  writes  well  never  writes  much.  Even 
Sappho  spent  her  whole  life  in  writing  and  rewriting 
some  exquisite,  isolated  verses,  which,  with  feminine 
tact,  she  handed  down  to  posterity  as  mere  fragments 
of  her  work.  In  our  own  day,  there  are  some  ladies 
who  write  a  large  number  of  long  books,  but  I  am  sure 
that  the  "sexual  novel"  or  the  "political  novel,"  as 
wrought  by  them,  must  be  as  easy  to  write  as  it  is  hard 
to  read.  Ouida  is  essentially  feminine,  as  much  a/ie 
femme  des  femmes  as  Jane  Austen  or  "John  Oliver 
Hobbes,"  and  it  is  indeed  remarkable  that  she  should 
yet  be  endowed  with  force  and  energy  so  exuberant 
and  indefatigable.  All  her  books  are  amazing  in 
their  sustained  vitality.  Every  page  is  a  riot  of  un- 
polished epigrams  and  unpolished  poetry  of  vision,  ■ 
with  a  hundred  discursions  and  redundancies.  She 
cannot  say  a  thing  once  ;  she  must  repeat  it  again  and 
again,  and,  with  every  repetition,  so  it  seems  to  me, 
she  says  it  with  greater  force  and  charm.  Her  style  is 
a  veritable  cascade,  in  comparison  with  which  the 
waters  come  down  at  Lodore  as  tamely  as  they  come 
down  at  Shanklin.  And,  all  the  while,  I  never  lose 
interest  in  her  story,  constructed  with  that  sound  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  which  the  romancers  of  this  later 
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generation,  with  their  vague  and  halting  modes,  would 
probably  regard  as  old-fashioned.  Ouida  grips  me  with 
her  every  plot,  and — since  she  herself  so  strenuously 
believes  in  them — I  can  believe  even  in  her  cha- 
racters. True,  they  are  not  real,  when  I  think 
of  them  in  cold  blood.  They  are  abstractions,  like 
the  figures  in  early  Greek  tragedies  and  epics 
before  psychology  was  thought  of — things  of  black 
or  white,  or  colourless  things  to  illustrate  the  working 
of  destiny,  elemental  puppets  for  pity  or  awe.  Ouida 
does  not  pretend  to  the  finer  shades  of  civilized  psy- 
chology. Her  men  and  women  of  Mayfair  are  shadows, 
as  I  see  when  I  am  not  under  the  direct  spell  of  her 
writing,  and  she  reproduces  real  life  only  when  she  is 
dealing  with  childish  or  half-savage  natures — Cigarette 
the  vivandihre,  Redempta  the  gipsy,  Italian  peasants, 
dogs  and  horses.  She  cares  for  the  romance  and 
beauty  and  terror  of  life,  not  for  its  inner  secrets. 
Her  books  are,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  ro- 
mances, though  they  are  not  written  in  Wardour 
Street.  The  picturesqueness  of  modern  life,  transfigured 
by  imagination,  embellished  by  fancy,  that  is  her 
forte.  She  involves  her  stock-figures — the  pure  girl, 
the  wicked  woman,  the  adorable  hero  and  the  rest — in 
a  series  of  splendid  adventures.  She  makes  her  pro- 
tagonist a  guardsman  that  she  may  describe,  as  she 
alone  can,  steeplechases  and  fox-hunts  and  horses 
running  away  with  phaetons.  Or  she  makes  him  a 
diplomat,  like  Strathmore,  or  a  great  tenor,  like  Coreze, 
or  something  else — anything  so  that  it  be  lurid  and  sus- 
ceptible of  romance.  She  ranges  hither  and  thither  over 
all  countries,  snatching  at  all  languages,  realizing  all 
scenes.  Her  information  is  as  wide  as  Macaulay's, 
and  her  slips  in  local  colour  are  but  the  result  of  a 
careless  omniscience.  That  she  should  have  referred 
to  "  the  pointing  of  the  digito  monstrari"  and  headed 
one  of  her  chapters  with  the  words  "  Thalassis  ! 
Thalassis  !  "  and  made  the  Queen  present  at  a  Levee, 
and  thrown  one  or  two  false  side-lights  on  the  Oxford 
Eights  Week,  may  seem  very  terrible  to  the  dullards  who 
think  that  criticism  consists  in  spotting  mistakes.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  Ouida  uses  her  great  information 
with  extraordinary  effect.  Her  delight  in  beautiful 
things  has  been  accounted  to  her  for  vulgarity  by  those 
who  think  that  a  writer  "  should  take  material  luxury 
for  granted."  But  such  people  forget,  or  are  unable  to  ap- 
preciate, the  difference  between  the  perfunctory  faking  of 
description,  as  practised  by  the  average  novelist — as 
who  should  say  "soft  carpets,"  "choice  wines," 
"priceless  Tintorettos  " — and  description  which  is  the 
result  of  true  vision.  Ouida's  delight  in  Art  is  no  more 
vulgar,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  than  Wordsworth's  in 
Nature.  Ouida,  like  Wordsworth,  has  a  sense  of 
beauty.  There  is  nothing  vulgar  in  having  a  sense  of 
beauty — so  long  as  you  have  it.  With  their  fair,  silken 
moustachios  and  their  glengarries  and  their  velvet 
jackets,  Ouida's  guardsmen,  pegs  for  luxury  and 
romance,  are  vastly  stimulating.  I  should  like  to  have 
peered  through  the  cloud  of  "  Turkish  "  that  did  always 
involve  them,  and  have  seen  Lord  Vaulerois  tossing  aside 
a  pile  of  millefleurs-scented  notes  and  quaffing  curacoa, 
as  he  pondered  the  chances  of  Peach-Bloom  for  the 
Guards'  Steeplechase,  or  the  last  mad  caprice  of 
Lela  Liette  !  Too  languid,  as  he  lay  there  on  his  divan, 
to  raise  the  vinaigrette  to  his  nostrils,  he  was  one 
who  had  served  his  country  through  more  than  one 
campaign  on  the  boiling  plains  of  the  Sahara  ;  he  who, 
in  the  palace  of  a  nouveau  riche,  had  refused  the  bed- 
chamber assigned  to  him,  on  the  plea  that  he  could 
not  sleep  under  a  false  Fragonard,  had  often  camped  a 
la  belle  etoile  in  the  waste  places  of  Central  Asia  ;  thrice 
he  had  passed  through  the  D.C.  as  calmly  as  he 
would  swim  the  Hellespont  or  toss  off  a  beaker  of 
rosy  Comet-Wine  ;  with  his  girlish  hands  that  Duchesses 
envied  he  had  grappled  lions  in  the  jungle,  and  would 
think  nothing  of  waiting  for  hours,  heedless  of  frost 
and  rain,  to  bring  down  some  rocketer  he  had  marked 
in  a  warm  corner  at  Crichel  or  Longleat.  Familiar  with 
Cairene  Bazaars  as  with  the  matchless  deer-forests 
of  Dunrobin,  with  the  brown  fens  round  Melton 
Mowbray  as  with  the  incomparable  grace  and  brilliance 
of  the  Court  of  Hapsburg  ;  bienvenu  in  the  Vatican  as 
in  the  Quirinal ;  deferred  to  by  Dips  and  D£cor£s  in 
all  the  salons  of  Europe,  and  before  whom  even  Queens 


turned  to  coquettes  and  Kings  to  comrades  ;  careless, 
caressed  insouciant  ;  of  all  men  the  beloved  or  envied  ; 
inimitable  alike  in  his  grace  of  person  and  in  the  per- 
fection of  his  taste  ;  passing  from  the  bow-windows  of 
St.  James's  to  the  faded  and  fetid  alleys  of  Stamboul, 
from  the  Quartier  Breda  to  the  Newski  Prospect,  from 
the  citron-groves  of  Cashmere,  the  gay  fuchsia-garden 
of  Simla,  to  the  hideous  chaos  of  Illinois,  a  region 
scorched  by  the  sirocco,  swept  by  inextinguish- 
able prairie-fires,  sepultured  in  the  white  shrouds 
of  remorselesss  blizzards,  and— as  though  that  were 
not  enough — befouled  with  the  fumes  and  crushed  with 
the  weight  of  a  thousand  loathsome  cities,  which  are 
swift  as  the  mushroom  in  their  growth,  far  more  deadly 
than  the  fungus  fatalis  of  the  Midi — it  was  here,  passing 
with  easy  nonchalance  as  the  foal  passes  from  one 
pasture  to  another,  with  a  flight  swifter  than  the  falcon's, 
luxurious  in  its  appurtenance  as  a  Shah's  seraglio  ;  it 
was  here,  in  these  whirling  circles  of  intrigue  and 
pleasure  and  romance,  and  in  this  span  of  an  illimitable 
nomady,  that  flew  the  nights  and  days  of  Philip,  Ninth 
Marquis  of  Vaulerois,  as  the  world  knew  him — "  Fifi  " 
of  the  First  Life. 

I  am  glad  that  in  "  The  Massarenes  "  Ouida  has  not 
deserted  "  the  First  Life."  She  is  still  the  same  Ouida, 
has  lost  none  of  her  romance,  none  of  her  wit  and 
poetry,  her  ebullitions  of  pity  and  indignation.  But  the 
old  "naughtiness"  and  irresponsibility  which  were  so 
strange  a  portent  in  the  Medio-Victorian  days  and 
kept  her  books  away  from  the  drawing-room  table, 
seem  to  have  almost  disappeared  ;  and,  in  com- 
plement of  her  love  of  luxury  for  its  own  sake, 
there  is  some  social  philosophy,  diatribes  against 
society  for  its  vulgar  usage  of  luxury.  But,  though 
she  has  become  a  mentor,  she  is  still  Ouida, 
still  that  unique,  flamboyant  lady,  one  of  the  miracles 
of  modern  literature.  After  all  these  years,  she  is 
still  young  and  swift  and  strong,  towering  head  and 
shoulders  over  all  the  other  women  (and  all  but  very 
few  of  the  men)  who  are  writing  English  novels.  That 
the  reviewers  have  tardily  trumpeted  her  is  amusing, 
but  no  cause  for  congratulation.  I  have  watched  them 
closely,  in  their  notices  of  "  The  Massarenes."  They 
have  the  idiot's  cunning  and  seek  to  explain  their 
behaviour  by  saying  that  Ouida  has  entirely  changed. 
Save  in  the  slight  respect  I  have  noted,  Ouida  has  not 
changed  at  all.  She  is  still  Ouida.  That  is  the  high 
compliment  I  would  pay  her.  Max  Beerbohm. 

MR.   RHODES'S  POLITICAL  FUTURE. 

[BY  OUR  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.] 

IT  is  now  three  months  since  Mr.  Rhodes  returned  to 
Capetown,  and  it  is  possible  to  form  some  kind  of 
estimate  as  to  what  his  political  future  will  be.  That 
for  many  years  to  come  he  will  again  be  at  the  head  of 
a  ministry  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  ;  the 
Afrikander  Bond  are  too  deeply  incensed  against  him 
for  that,  and  it  might  render  the  maintenance  of 
friendly  relations  with  the  two  republics  more  difficult. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  the  Imperial  Government  could  hardly 
sanction  his  assuming  office  even  if  he  were  elected. 
It  is  believed  here  that  Mr.  Rhodes  himself  has  no 
desire  for  the  present  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
politics  of  the  Colony,  unless  he  should  be  compelled  to 
do  so  in  order  to  consolidate  the  party  with  which  it  is 
evident  that  he  intends  to  work.  He  has  just  left  Cape- 
town for  Mashonaland,  where  he  means  to  make  his 
home  for  some  considerable  time.  But  he  has  already 
attained  to  a  position  of  great  power  outside  the 
Cabinet,  closely  resembling  that  possessed  by  Mr. 
Hofmeyr.  He  commands  the  enthusiastic  adherence  of 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  English  colonists,  and 
though  the  feeling  of  the  Dutch  against  him  at  the 
present  moment  is  unquestionably  both  bitter  and 
solid,  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that,  if  he  will  keep 
quiet  until  this  feeling  has  somewhat  subsided,  he  may 
in  time  regain  the  adherence  of  many  of  them  also.  For 
in  many  ways,  strange  though  the  assertion  may  seem, 
Mr.  Rhodes  is  more  in  sympathy  with  the  Dutch  than 
with  his  own  countrymen.  His  attitude  to  the  natives, 
for  instance,  has  always  been  that  of  the  Boer  rather 
than  of  the  Englishman.     He  looks  upon  them  as 
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beings  of  an  inferior  race,  and  not  entitled  to  the  same 
rights  as  white  people.  He  thinks  they  should  be 
treated  kindly  so  long  as  they  obey,  but  that  they 
should  be  punished  with  relentless  severity  when  they 
disobey. 

His  recent  speeches  on  the  case  of  Sigcau,  the 
Pondoland  chieftain,  and  on  the  Bechuanaland  revolt, 
and  still  more  his  claim  of  "equal  rights  for  all  white 
men  south  of  the  Zambesi,"  show  that  in  questions 
concerning  the  natives  he  is  as  strongly  as  ever  upon 
the  Dutch  side.  Then,  again,  his  agricultural  pro- 
gramme is  essentially  that  of  the  Boer  farmer — "  Pro- 
tection for  the  products  of  the  soil,  none  for  manufac- 
tured goods."  ''  I  don't  want  factories  here,"  he  said 
once  in  the  House  ;  "  they  will  only  bring  artisans  into 
the  country — the  kind  of  people  who  make  riots  and 
break  windows."  It  is  the  view  taken  by  the  Tory 
squire  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  it  is  the  clue 
to  the  influence  he  had  for  so  many  years  with 
the  Afrikander  Bond — an  influence  so  great  that  one 
of  the  speakers  in  the  recent  debate  in  the  Free  State 
Volksraad  said,  arguing  against  the  referendum,  that 
if  it  had  existed  some  years  ago  in  Cape  Colony,  a 
republic  would  certainly  have  been  declared  and  Mr. 
Rhodes  elected  its  first  President.  I  am  told  that  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  his  present  adherents  he  has 
largely  modified  these  Protectionist  ideas  ;  but  they 
afford  an  indication  of  the  bent  of  his  mind.  The  tie 
that  united  him  to  the  Afrikander  Bond  was  a  perfectly 
genuine  tie,  not  a  fictitious  one  created  for  party 
purposes.  It  was  one  of  real  sympathy  and  in  many 
cases  of  almost  an  identity  in  feeling.  And  in  spite  of 
the  anger  the  Dutch  still  feel  against  him — an  anger 
the  more  bitter  because  they  feel  they  have  been 
betrayed  by  one  in  whom  they  had  placed  implicit  trust — ■ 
that  sympathy  must  in  time  bring  about  an  approach- 
ment.  Even  now  he  has  amongst  the  Dutch  many  old 
friends  who  cherish  a  kindly  feeling  towards  him.  One 
of  them  said  to  me  a  day  or  two  ago,  "We  think  Mr. 
Rhodes  behaved  very  wrongly,  and  he  roused  all  of  us 
by  the  unjust  attack  he  made  upon  the  Transvaal  ;  for 
the  people  there  are  our  own  kinsmen,  and  we  are 
proud  of  the  independence  they  have  so  nobly  won  and 
of  the  great  State  they  are  called  upon  to  govern. 
Still  we  can't  altogether  forget  the  good  work  that  he 
did  for  Cape  Colony  before  that."  And  then  he  made 
a  remark  of  much  significance.  "Many  of  us,"  he 
said,  "  both  here  and  in  the  Transvaal,  feel  strongly 
that  the  Uitlanders  have  grievances  which  ought  to  be 
redressed,  and  if  there  had  been  a  spontaneous  rising  in 
Johannesburg  Kruger  would  have  found  little  sympathy 
amongst  us  here,  and  would  have  had  a  strong  party 
against  him  in  the  Transvaal.  But  directly  it  became  a 
question  of  outside  intervention — of  the  independence 
of  the  Transvaal  being  threatened— the  whole  of  the 
Dutch  in  South  Africa  became  united  in  feeling  ;  it 
knit  us  together  as  nothing  else  could  have  done.  Mr. 
Rhodes,"  he  continued,  "  ought  never  to  have  been 
allowed  to  occupy  a  position  by  means  of  which  he  could 
work  such  mischief.  He  ought  either  to  have  been  Prime 
Minister  of  Cape  Colony  or  Managing  Director  of 
the  Chartered  Company  ;  he  ought  never  to  have  been 
both.  It  was  mainly  our  own  fault,  for  he  would  never 
have  been  so  had  it  not  been  for  the  support  we  gave 
him.  It  was  a  mistake,  but  it  can  never  happen  again, 
and  we  have  no  wish  to  keep  up  resentment  longer  than 
is  r.e.essary."  Those  who  hold  this  opinion  are  as  yet 
comparatively  few,  and  will  be  few  until  the  race-friction 
which  is  at  present  so  strong  has  in  some  measure  died 
away  ;  but  they  are  more  numerous  than  is  generally 
supposed,  and  will  increase  every  day  now  that  Mr. 
Rhodes  has  dropped  back  into  his  old  work  and  his  old 
habits,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  immense 
influence  he  exercises  upon  nearly  all  those  with  whom 
he  comes  into  personal  contact.  It  is  not  merely  the 
influence  of  position  and  of  wealth,  though  that  of 
course  has  great  weight,  but  it  is  the  influence  of  a 
strangely  fascinating  nature.  I  will  give  an  instance 
of  what  I  mean.  Some  years  ago  he  was  dining  with 
Mr.  Fuller,  the  senior  member  for  Capetown,  at  his 
residence  at  Mowbray,  which  is  four  miles  from  Cape- 
town and  twenty-two  miles  from  Simon's  Bay.  After 
dinner,  about  ten  o'clock,  Mr.  Fuller  received  a  tele- 
gram that  a  lighter  with  six  men  on  board  had  broken 
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away  from  her  moorings  and  was  drifting  round  Cape 
Point,  and  begging  him  to  ask  the  admiral  to  get 
up  steam  t  in  one  of  the  gunboats,  as  a  strong 
gale  was  blowing  and  the  men  were  in  great 
danger.  Mr.  Rhodes  said  that  he  would  go  him- 
self to  Simon's  Bay  and  see  that  help  was  sent.  He 
jumped  into  his  carriage,  which  was  waiting  to  take 
him  home,  and,  without  a  word  of  explanation, 
told  the  coachman  to  drive  to  Simon's  Town.  He 
arrived  there  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  insisted  on  going 
himself  in  the  vessel  that  was  dispatched  to  search  the 
coast,  not  reaching  home  till  the  middle  of  the  follow- 
ing day,  after  a  terrible  tossing,  the  men  having  been 
picked  up  by  a  boat  sent  out  from  Mossel  Bay  to  look 
for  them.  Acts  of  impulsive  sympathy  like  this,  to- 
gether with  a  large-hearted  generosity,  have  endeared 
him  to  the  people  amongst  whom  he  lives,  and  much 
will  be  forgiven  him  that  would  not  be  forgiven  to 
another  man.  He  is,  however,  in  a  position  of  extreme 
difficulty.  The  Afrikander  Bond  is  avowedly  hostile  to 
him.  So,  too,  is  the  moderate  English  party.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  aggressively  British  section  of 
the  community  believes  that  he  has  espoused  their 
cause  as  against  the  Dutch,  and  that  he  is  going  for 
the  future  to  be  their  out-and-out  partisan.  Should 
that  be  the  case,  the  racial  hatred  and  distrust  already 
so  strong  will  become  stronger  yet.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  believe  that  Mr.  Rhodes  really  intends  to 
become  the  leader  of  an  anti-Dutch  faction.  His 
speeches  do  not  warrant  such  an  assumption,  and  it 
would  be  too  great  a  reversal  of  his  policy  in  the  past 
and  too  contrary  to  his  own  sympathies  to  be  easily 
credited.  It  is  the  Dutch  farmer,  not  the  English  shop- 
keeper and  artisan,  for  whom  he  has  a  natural  affinity. 
It  is  believed  that  he  is  averse  from  war,  and  in  all 
probability  he  is  sincerely  anxious  to  conciliate  both 
parties.  Unfortunately  the  tension  is  so  great  that  any 
parleying  with  the  one  is  at  once  resented  by  the  other. 
He  may  set  himself  to  bring  about  a  better  understand- 
ing ;  but  the  difficulties  of  his  task  will  be  great,  or  he 
may  be  driven  by  political  exigencies  into  throwing  all 
his  influence  on  to  the  side  of  the  party  with  which  he 
has  apparently  identified  himself.  In  that  case  the 
breach  between  the  English  and  the  Dutch  will  be 
widened  indefinitely  ;  for,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil, 
his  is  still  by  far  the  most  potent  influence  that  exists 
in  Cape  Colony^  The  briefest  consideration  of  what 
he  has  done  and  what  it  is  in  his  power  to  do  will 
make  it  clear  why  this  must  be  so.  In  the  first  place, 
the  colonists,  Dutch  and  English  alike,  feel  that  they 
are  indebted  to  him  for  the  addition  of  Bechuanaland 
to  the  Colony,  and  for  opening  up  to  their  trade  the 
regions  that  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Transvaal,  whereas 
the  Transvaal  itself  is  to  them  in  great  measure  a  closed 
market.  Add  to  this  that  he  is  a  man  of  immense 
wealth,  and  that  he  does  not  spend  it  in  London  like 
most  of  the  African  millionaires,  or  upon  himself,  but 
that  he  supports  every  social  and  educational  institution 
in  the  country,  besides  helping  numbers  of  people  in  a 
quiet  way,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the 
strength  of  the  feeling  which  people  here  have  for  him. 
A  great  deal  will  depend  upon  the  next  general  election 
of  1898  ;  but,  whatever  the  result  may  be,  Mr.  Rhodes, 
merely  from  the  number  of  interests  he  controls,  must 
always  possess  immense  power  in  Cape  Colony.  After 
all  it  is  but  a  small  place,  and  as  some  one  once  said, 
"  You  can't  move  a  yard  in  it  without  butting  your 
head  up  against  De  Beers."  After  the  Raid  many  people 
thought  that  Mr.  Rhodes  would  leave  the  Colony,  taking 
the  money  he  had  made  with  him.  That  he  has  not 
done  so,  but  that  he  has  come  back  to  face  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  task,  has  produced  even  among  his  oppo- 
nents a  very  general  feeling  of  admiration  which  will  be 
of  immense  service  to  him.  I  am  not  discussing  now 
the  ethics  of  the  question  whether  it  should  be  so  or  not. 
I  am  merely  showing  why,  in  the  opinion  of  most  of 
the  people  whom  I  have  met  here,  Mr.  Rhodes  must  in 
the  near  future  again  occupy  a  position  of  great  power 
in  Cape  Colony. 

"  SIEGFRIED." 

IN    all    Wagner's  music-plays  there    is    shown  an 
astonishing  appreciation  of  the  value  and  effect  of 
scenery  and  of  all  the  changes  of  weather  and  of  skies 
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and  waters,  not  only  as  a  background  to  his  drama  but 
as  a  means  of  making  that  drama  clearer,  of  getting 
completer  and  intenser  expression  of  the  emotions  for 
which  the  persons  in  the  drama  stand.  The  device  is 
not  so  largely  used  in  "  Tristan  "  as  in  the  other  music- 
plays,  yet  the  drama  is  enormously  assisted  by  it.  In 
the  "  Ring"  it  is  used  to  such  an  extent  that  the  first 
thing  that  must  strike  every  one  is  the  series  of  gorgeously 
coloured  pictures  afforded  by  each  of  the  four  plays. 
For  instance,  no  one  can  ever  forget  the  opening  of 
"The  Valkyrie" — the  inside  of  Hunding's  house  built 
round  the  tree,  the  half-dead  fire  flickering,  while  we 
listen  to  the  steady  roar  of  the  night-wind  as  the  tempest 
rushes  angrily  through  the  forest — nor  the  scene  that 
follows,  when  through  the  open  door  we  see  all  the 
splendours  of  the  fresh  spring  moonlight  gleaming  on 
the  green  leaves  still  dripping  with  cold  raindrops. 
The  terror  and  excitement  of  the  second  act  are  vastly 
increased  by  the  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  that 
rages  as  Siegmund  and  Hunding  fight.  A  great  part 
of  the  effect  of  the  third  act  is  due  to  the  storm  that 
howls  and  shrieks  at  the  beginning  and  gradually 
subsides,  giving  way  to  the  soft  translucent  twilight, 
that  in  turn  gives  way  to  the  clear  spring  night 
with  the  dark  blue  sky  through  which  the  yellow 
flames  presently  shoot  as  they  cut  off  Briinnhilde 
from  the  busy  world.  The  same  pictorial  device 
is  used  throughout  "Siegfried"  with  results  just  as 
magnificent  in  their  way  ;  though  the  way  is  a  very 
different  one.  The  drama  of  "The  Valkyrie"  is 
tragedy — chiefly  Wotan's  tragedy  (the  relinquishing  first 
of  Siegmund  and  his  hope  in  Siegmund,  then  of 
Briinnhilde) — but  incidentally  the  tragedy  of  Siegmund's 
life  and  his  death,  of  Sieglinde's  loneliness  and  of 
Bri'innhilde's  downfall  ;  and  at  least  one  of  the  scenic 
effects — the  fire  at  the  end — was  thrown  in  to  relieve 
the  pervading  gloom,  and  in  obedience  to  Wagner's 
acute  sense  of  the  wild  beauty  of  the  old  legend,  rather 
than  to  illustrate  and  assist  the  drama.  It  is  sheer 
spectacle,  but  how  magnificent  compared  with  that 
older  type  of  spectacle  which  chiefly  consisted  of  brass 
bands  and  ladies  insufficiently  clothed  !  "Siegfried," 
on  the  other  hand,  contains  no  tragedy  save  the 
destruction  of  a  little  vermin.  It  is  simply  the 
most  glorious  assertion  ever  made  of  the  joy  and 
splendour  and  infinite  beauty  to  be  found  in  life 
by  those  who  possess  the  courage  to  go  through  it  in 
their  own  way,  and  have  the  overflowing  vitality  and 
strength  to  create  their  own  world  as  they  go.  Sieg- 
fried is  the  embodiment  of  the  divine  energy  that 
makes  life  worth  living  ;  and  in  the  scenery,  as  in  the 
tale  and  the  music  of  the  opera,  nothing  is  left  out  that 
could  help  to  give  us  a  vivid  and  lasting  impression 
of  the  beauty,  freshness,  strangeness  and  endless 
interest  of  life.  Take  the  first  scene — the  cave  with  the 
dull  red  of  the  forge-fires  smouldering  in  the  black 
darkness,  and  the  tools  of  the  smith's  trade  scattered 
about,  and,  seen  through  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  all  the 
blazing  colours  of  the  sunlit  forest ;  or  again  the 
second — the  darkness,  then  the  dawn  and  the  sunrise, 
and  lastly  the  full  glory  of  the  summer  day  near 
Fafner's  hole  in  a  mysterious  haunted  corner  of  the 
forest ;  or  the  third — a  far-away  nook  in  the  hills  where 
the  spirit  of  the  earth  slumbers  everlastingly  ;  or  the 
final  scene — the  calm  morning  on  Bri'innhilde's  fell,  the 
flames  fallen,  and  all  things  transfigured  and  made 
strange  by  the  enchantment  of  lingering  mists — these 
scenes  form  a  background  for  the  dramatic  action  such 
as  no  composer  dreamed  of  before  nor  will  dream  of 
again  until  we  cease  to  dwell  in  dusty  stone  cities 
and  learn  once  again  to  know  nature  and  her  greatest 
moods  as  our  forefathers  knew  them.  Had  Wagner 
not  lived  in  Switzerland  and  gone  his  daily  walks 
amongst  the  mountains,  the  "  Ring"  might  have  been 
written  ;  but  it  would  certainly  have  been  written  very 
differently,  and  probably  not  half  so  well. 

I  have  so  often  insisted  on  the  pictorial  power  of 
Wagner's  music  that  save  for  one  quality  of  the 
pictures  in  the  "Ring,"  and  especially  in  "  Siegfried," 
it  would  be  unnecessary  to  say  more  about  it  now. 
That  quality  is  their  old-world  atmosphere,  their  power 
of  filling  us  with  a  sense  of  the  old  time  before 
us.  When  the  fire  plays  round  Briinnhilde's  fell — 
Hinde  Fell,  Morris  calls  it — lighting  the  icy  tops  of  the 


farthest  hills,  or  when  Mime  and  Alberich  squabble  in 
the  dark  of  early  morning  at  the  mouth  of  Fafner's 
hole,  or  again  when  the  Wanderer  comes  in  and 
scarifies  Mime  out  of  his  wits,  we  are  taken  back  to  the 
remotest  and  dimmest  past,  to  the  beginnings  of  time, 
to  a  time  that  never  existed  save  in  the  imagination  of 
our  forebears.  This  may  be  parti}'  the  result  of  our 
unconscious  perception  of  the  fact  that  these  things 
never  happen  nowadays,  and  partly  the  result  of  our 
having  been  familiar  with  the  story  of  Briinnhilde  and 
the  gods  since  earliest  boyhood  ;  but  it  is  in  the  main 
due  to  Wagner's  intense  historical  sense,  his  sense  of 
the  past,  and  to  his  unapproached  power  of  expressing 
in  music  any  feeling  or  combination  of  feelings  he  ex- 
perienced. So  cunningly  do  music  and  scenery  work 
together  that  we  credit  the  one  with  what  the  other 
has  done  ;  but  wonderful  though  the  pictures  of 
"  Siegfried "  are,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the 
atmosphere  we  discover  in  them  reaches  us  through 
the  ear  from  the  orchestra.  Besides  giving  us  a  series 
of  singularly  apposite  and  significant  pictures,  Wagner 
has  reproduced  the  very  breath  and  colour  of  the  old 
sagas  ;  he  has  recreated  the  atmosphere  of  a  time  that 
never  was  ;  and  without  doubt  it  is  this  remote  atmo- 
sphere which  lends  to  "  Siegfried  "  and  ail  the  "  Ring  " 
a  great  part  of  their  enchantment.  Fancy  what  it 
might  have  been,  this  long  exposition  of  sheer  Schopen- 
hauerism  in  three  dramas  and  a  fore-play  !  imagine  what 
Parry  or  Stanford  or  Mackenzie  would  have  made  of  it  ! 
And  then  think  of  what  the  "Ring"  actually  is,  and 
especially  of  the  splendour  and  weirdness  of  some  parts 
the  "  dulness  "  of  which  moves  dull  people  to  dull 
grumbling.  For  example,  a  great  many  persons  share 
Mime's  wish  for  the  Wanderer  to  go  off  almost  as  soon 
as  he  comes  on,  else  no  Wanderer  can  he  be  called. 
They  tell  us  that  this  scene  breaks  the  action,  neglect- 
ing the  trifling  fact  that  were  it  omitted  the  remainder 
of  the  act  would  be  inconsequent  nonsense  only  worthy 
to  rank  with  the  librettos  of  English  musical  critics, 
and  that  the  truth  happens  to  be  that  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  subsequent  drama  grows  out  of  it.  In  itself  it 
is  a  scene  of  peculiar  power,  charged  to  overflowing 
with  the  essence  of  the  Scandinavian  legends.  The 
notion  of  the  god,  "one-eyed  and  seeming  ancient," 
wandering  by  night  through  the  wild  woods,  clad  in 
his  dark  blue  robe,  calling  in  here  and  there  and 
creating  consternation  in  the  circle  gathered  round  the 
hearth,  is  one  of  the  most  poetic  to  be  found  in  the 
northern  mythology  ;  and  the  music  which  Wagner  has 
set  to  his  entry  and  his  conversation  cannot  be  matched 
for  unearthliness  unless  you  turn  to  the  Statue  music  in 
"  Don  Giovanni,"  where  you  find  unearthliness  of  a 
very  different  sort.  The  scene  with  Erda  in  the  moun- 
tains is  even  more  wonderful,  so  laden  is  the  music  with 
the  Scandinavian  emotional  sense  of  the  impenetrable 
mystery  of  things.  The  scene  between  Mime  and 
Alberich,  or  Alberich  and  the  Wanderer,  gives  us  the 
old  horror  of  the  creeping  maleficent  things  that 
crawled  by  night  about  the  brooks  and  rock-holes. 
It  is  true  this  last  will  bear  cutting  a  little,  for 
Wagner  being  a  German,  but  having,  what  is  un- 
common in  the  German,  an  acute  sense  of  balance  of 
form,  always  tried  to  get  balance  by  lengthening  parts 
which  were  already  long  enough  in  preference  to  cutting 
parts  that  were  already  too  long.  Hence  much  padding, 
which  a  later  generation  will  ruthlessly  amputate. 

All  these  things  are  the  accessories,  the  environment, 
of  the  principal  figure;  and  their  presence  is  justified 
by  their  beauty,  significance  and  interest,  and  also  by 
their  being  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  larger 
drama  of  the  whole  "  Ring."  But  in  following  "  Sieg- 
fried "  that  larger  drama  cannot  altogether  be  kept  in 
mind  :  it  is  the  hero  that  counts  first,  and  everything  else 
is  accessory  merely  to  him.  That  Wagner,  in  spite  of 
his  preoccupation  with  the  tragedy  of  Wotan,  should 
have  accomplished  this,  proves  how  wonderful  and  how 
true  an  artist  he  was.  Siegfried  is  the  incarnation,  as 
I  have  said,  of  the  divine  energy  which  enables  one  to 
make  the  world  rich  with  things  that  delight  the  soul ; 
he  is  Wagner's  healthiest,  sanest,  perhaps  most 
beautiful  creation  ;  he  is  certainly  the  only  male  in  all 
Wagner's  dramas  who  is  never  in  any  danger  of 
becoming  for  ever  so  brief  a  moment  a  bore,  whose 
view  of  life  is  always  so  fresh  and  novel  and  at  the 
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same  time  so  essentially  human  that  he  interests  us 
both  in  himself  and  in  the  world  we  see  through 
his  eyes.  Never  had  an  actor  such  opportunities 
as  here.  The  entry  with  the  bear  exhibits  the 
animal  strength  and  spirits  of  the  man,  and  the 
inquiries  about  his  parents  his  purely  human  feel- 
ing ;  his  temper  with  Mime  the  unsophisticated  boy's 
petulant  intolerance  of  the  mean  and  ugly  ;  the  forging 
of  the  sword  the  coming  power  and  determination  of 
manhood.  The  killing  of  the  dragon  is  unavoidably 
rather  ridiculous  ;  but  the  scene  with  the  bird  is  fas- 
cinating by  its  naturalness  and  simplicity  as  well  as  its 
tenderness  and  shew-  sweetness.  Finally,  after  the 
scene  with  the  Wanderer,  the  scene  of  the  awakening 
of  Briinnhilde  affords  an  opportunity  for  love-making, 
and  it  is  love-making  of  so  unusual  a  sort  that  one 
does  not  feel  it  to  be  an  anti-climax  after  all  the  big 
things  that  have  gone  before.  In  fact,  not  even 
Tristan  has  things  quite  so  much  to  himself,  nor  is 
given  the  opportunity  of  expressing  so  many  phases  of 
emotion  and  character.  And  the  music  Siegfried  has  to 
sing  is  the  richest,  most  copious  stream  of  melody  ever 
given  to  one  artist  ;  in  any  one  scene  there  is  melody 
enough  to  have  made  the  fortune  of  Verdi  or  any  other 
Italian  composer  who  wrote  tunes  for  the  tenor  and 
prima  donna  ;  not  even  Mozart  could  have  poured  out 
a  greater  wealth  of  tune — tune  everlastingly  varying 
with  the  mood  of  the  drama.  Every  scene  provides  a 
heap  of  smaller  tunes,  and  then  there  are  such  big  ones 
as  the  Forge  song,  Siegfried's  meditation  in  the  forest 
and  the  conversation  with  the  bird,  and  the  awakening 
of  Briinnhilde  — every  one  absolutely  new  and  tremulous 
with  intense  life. 

If  my  space  were  not  run  out  I  might  inflict  a  couple 
of  long  columns  on  my  readers  about  the  score  of 
"  Siegfried."  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  Wagner's 
most  perfect  technical  achievement,  or  perhaps  it  shares 
the  first  position  with  "  The  Mastersingers."  One 
point  may  be  noted  :  namely  that  the  prevailing  tone 
colour  is  very  different  from  that  either  of  "  The 
Valkyrie"  or  "The  Dusk  of  the  Gods."  "The 
Valkyrie "  contains  far  more  abrupt  changes,  and 
is  sweet  and  tempestuous  by  turns;  "The  Dusk 
of  the  Gods "  is  sombre  and  profoundly  passion- 
ate throughout;  but  in  "Siegfried"  there  is  the 
greatest  variety  of  tints  within  a  certain  narrow 
range — that  is  to  say,  save  in  one  or  two  scenes — 
Mime  and  Alberich  at  Fafner's  hole,  Wotan  and  Erda 
in  the  hills — Wagner  has  kept  his  colouring  above 
all  things  fresh  and  full  of  the  sense  of  spring,  like 
his  melodies,  even  when  he  might  have  gained  a 
momentary  advantage  by  getting  a  dramatic  effect  out 
of  a  few  sullen  or  excessively  brilliant  bars.  But 
I  must  hasten  on  to  say  something  of  the  performances 
at  Covent  Garden.  The  first  was  distinctly  poor  ;  the 
second  was  distinctly  good.  The  scenery  was  much 
better  and  better  managed  than  usual  :  in  fact,  if  the 
management  could  only  overcome  the  obstinate  operatic 
artist's  vanity  to  the  extent  of  inducing  him  to  have  the 
footlights  turned  down  in  the  darker  scenes,  quite  a 
respectable  degree  of  illusion  might  be  got.  The  fire 
in  the  last  act  was  particularly  good  ;  and  the  only 
really  bad  thing  was  the  dragon,  which  appeared  to 
have  come  out  of  the  properties  of  one  of  Sir  Augustus 
Harris's  early  pantomimes.  The  orchestra  was 
middling.  Edouard  de  Reszke  sang  the  music  of 
the  Wanderer  as  one  who  had  a  glimmering  of 
Wagner's  idea  ;  Miss  Strong  got  through  the  part  of 
Briinnhilde  as  well  as  could  be  expected  of  a  lady  who 
was  given  a  Turkish  bath  before  the  eyes  of  the  audi- 
ence (the  steam  arrangements  need  careful  looking 
after)  ;  Mr.  Lieban's  Mime  was  a  little  too  funny  and 
not  quite  malicious  enough,  but  a  really  conscientious 
attempt  to  do  a  difficult  part  artistically.  Jean  de 
Reszke's  Siegfried  was  simply  not  Siegfried  at  all.  It 
almost  goes  without  saying  that  he  sang  nobly  ;  but 
for  one  reason  or  another  he  never  for  a  second  gave 
one  an  impression  of  the  effervescing  spirits  of  boyhood. 
At  times  he  wanted  vigour,  and  when  there  was  vigour 
it  was  not  so  much  spontaneous  vigour  as  a  grim 
determination  to  get  through  with  a  hard  and  heavy 
task.  Still,  it  was  well  worth  listening  to,  and  probably 
will  be  still  better  worth  listening  to  when  Jean  does  it 
again.    And  this  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  before  very 


long.  The  Covent  Garden  management  is  mending  its 
ways  ;  and  if  it  will  give  us  a  little  more  "  Valkyrie," 
"Siegfried,"  "Mastersingers"  and  "Tristan,"  and 
not^  altogether  forget  its  promises  with  regard  to 
"Figaro"  and  "Don  Giovanni,"  we  may  be  inclined 
to  forgive  it  all  its  sins.  J.  F.  R. 

GHOSTS  AT  THE  JUBILEE. 

"Ghosts."  By  Henrik  Ibsen.  The  Independent  Theatre, 
Queen's  Gate  Hall,  South  Kensington,  24,  25,  and 
26  June,  1897. 

HTHE  Jubilee  and  Ibsen's  "Ghosts"!  On  the  one 
J-  hand  the  Queen  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury :  on  the  other,  Mrs.  Alving  and  Pastor  Manders. 
Stupendous  contrast !  how  far  reflected  in  the  private 
consciousness  of  those  two  august  persons  there  is  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  For  though  of  all  the  millions 
for  the  nourishment  of  whose  loyalty  the  Queen  must 
submit  to  be  carried  through  the  streets  from  time  to 
time,  not  a  man  but  is  firmly  persuaded  that  her 
opinions  and  convictions  are  exact  facsimiles  of  his 
own,  none  the  less  she,  having  seen  much  of  men 
and  affairs,  may  quite  possibly  be  a  wise  woman  and 
worthy  successor  of  Canute,  and  no  mere  butt  for 
impertinent  and  senseless  Jubilee  odes  such  as  their 
perpetrators  dare  not,  for  fear  of  intolerable  domestic 
scorn  and  ridicule,  address  to  their  own  wives  or 
mothers.  I  am  myself  cut  off  by  my  profession  from 
Jubilees  ;  for  loyalty  in  a  critic  is  corruption.  But  if  I 
am  to  avoid  idolizing  kings  and  queens  in  the  ordinary 
human  way,  I  must  carefully  realize  them  as  fellow- 
creatures.  And  so,  whilst  the  nation  was  burning 
war  incense  in  a  thousand  cannons  before  the  throne 
at  Spithead,  I  was  wondering,  on  my  way  home 
from  "  Ghosts,"  how  far  life  had  brought  to  the  Queen 
the  lessons  it  brought  to  Mrs.  Alving.  For  Mrs. 
Alving  is  not  anybody  in  particular  :  she  is  a  typical 
figure  of  the  experienced,  intelligent  woman  who,  in 
passing  from  the  first  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  hour 
of  history  called  the  nineteenth  century,  has  discovered 
how  appallingly  opportunities  were  wasted,  morals 
perverted,  and  instincts  corrupted,  not  only —sometimes 
not  at  all — by  the  vices  she  was  taught  to  abhor  in 
her  youth,  but  bjj  theWirtues  it  was  her  pride  and 
uprightness  to  maintain. 

Suppose,  then,  the  Queen  were  to  turn  upon  us  in  the 
midst  of  our  jubilation,  and  say,  "  My  Lords  and  Gentle- 
men :  You  have  been  good  enough  to  describe  at  great 
length  the  changes  made  during  the  last  sixty  years  in 
science,  art,  politics,  dress,  sport,  locomotion,  news- 
papers, and  everything  else  that  men  chatter  about. 
But  have  you  not  a  word  to  say  about  the  change  that 
comes  home  most  closely  to  me  ?  I  mean  the  change 
in  the  number,  the  character,  and  the  intensity  of  the 
lies  a  woman  must  either  believe  or  pretend  to  believe 
before  she  can  graduate  in  polite  society  as  a  well- 
brought-up  lady."  If  Her  Majesty  could  be  persuaded 
to  give  a  list  of  these  lies,  what  a  document  it  would 
be  !  Think  of  the  young  lady  of  seventy  years  ago, 
systematically  and  piously  lied  to  by  parents,  gover- 
nesses, clergymen,  servants,  everybody  ;  and  slapped, 
sent  to  bed,  or  locked  up  in  the  bedevilled  and  beghosted 
dark  at  every  rebellion  of  her  common  sense  and  natural 
instinct  against  sham  religion,  sham  propriety,  sham 
decency,  sham  knowledge,  and  sham  ignorance.  Surely 
every  shop-window  picture  of  "the  girl  Queen"  of 
1837  must  tempt  the  Queen  of  1897  to  jump  out 
of  her  carriage  and  write  up  under  it,  "  Please 
remember  that  there  is  not  a  woman  earning  twenty- 
four  shillings  a  week  as  a  clerk  to-day  who  is  not 
ten  times  better  educated  than  this  unfortunate  girl 
was  when  the  crown  dropped  on  her  head,  and  left  her 
to  reign  by  her  mother  wit  and  the  advice  of  a  parcel  of 
men  who  to  this  day  have  not  sense  enough  to  manage 
a  Jubilee,  let  alone  an  Empire,  without  offending  every- 
body." Depend  on  it,  seventy-eight  years  cannot  be 
lived  through  without  finding  out  things  that  queens  do 
not  mention  in  Adelphi  melodramas.  Granted  that  the 
Queen's  consort  was  not  a  Chamberlain  Alving,  and 
that  the  gaps  made  in  a  wide,  numerous  and  robust 
posterity  are  too  few  for  even  Ibsen  to  see  in  the 
dissoluteness  of  the  ancestors  of  the  First  Gentleman  in 
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Europe  any  great  menace  to  the  longevity  of  their 
descendants  ;  still  nineteenth-century  life,  however  it 
may  stage-manage  itself  tragically  and  sensationally 
here,  or  settle  itself  happily  and  domestically  there,  is 
yet  all  of  one  piece  ;  and  it  is  possible  to  have  better 
luck  than  Mrs.  Alving  without  missing  all  her  con- 
clusions. 

Let  us  therefore  guard  ourselves  against  the  gratui- 
tous, but  just  now  very  common,  assumption  that  the 
Queen,  in  her  garnered  wisdom  and  sorrow,  is  as  silly 
as  the  noisiest  of  her  subjects,  who  see  in  their  ideal 
Queen  the  polar  opposite  of  Mrs.  Alving,  and  who  are 
so  far  right  that  the  spirit  of  "Ghosts"  is  unques- 
tionably the  polar  opposite  of  the  spirit  of  the  Jubilee. 
The  Jubilee  represents  the  nineteenth  century  proud  of 
itself.  "Ghosts"  represents  it  loathing  itself.  And 
how  it  can  loathe  itself  when  it  gets  tired  of  its  money  ! 
Think  of  Schopenhauer  and  Shelley,  Lassalle  and  Karl 
Marx,  Ruskin  and  Carlyle,  Morris  and  Wagner  and 
Ibsen.  How  fiercely  they  rent  the  bosom  that  bore 
them  !  How  they  detested  all  the  orthodoxies,  and 
respectabilities,  and  ideals  we  have  just  been  be- 
jubilating !  Of  all  their  attacks,  none  is  rasher  or 
fiercer  than  "Ghosts."  And  yet,  like  them  all,  it  is 
perfectly  unanswerable.  Many  generations  have 
laughed  at  comedies  like  "  L'Etourdi,"  and  repeated  that 
hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions  ;  but  never  before 
have  we  had  the  well-brought-up,  high-minded  nine- 
teenth-century lady  and  her  excellent  clergyman  as  the 
mischief-makers.  With  them  the  theme,  though  still  in 
its  essence  comic,  requires  a  god  to  laugh  at  it.  To 
mortals  who  may  die  of  such  blundering  it  is  tragic  and 
ghastly. 

The  performance  of  "Ghosts"  by  the  Independent 
Theatre  Society  left  the  two  previous  productions  by 
the  same  society  far  behind.  As  in  the  case  of  "The 
Wild  Duck,"  all  obscurity  vanished  ;  and  Ibsen's  clear- 
ness, his  grip  of  his  theme,  and  the  rapidity,  directness 
and  intensity  of  the  action  of  the  piece  produced  the 
effect  they  can  always  be  depended  on  to  produce  in 
capable  hands,  such  as  Mr.  Charrington's,  so  far  alone 
among  those  of  Ibsenite  stage-managers,  have  proved 
to  be.  Mrs.  Theodore  Wright's  Mrs.  Alving,  originally 
an  achievement  quite  beyond  the  culture  of  any  other 
actress  of  her  generation,  is  still  hardly  less  peculiar 
to  her.  Mrs.  Wright's  technique  is  not  in  the  least  that 
of  the  Ibsen  school.  Never  for  a  moment  would  you 
suspect  her  of  having  seen  Miss  Janet  Achurch  or  any 
one  remotely  resembling  her.  She  is  unmistakably 
a  contemporary  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry.  When  I  first 
saw  her  act  she  was  playing  Beatrice  in  "  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,"  with  a  charm  and  intuition  that  I  have 
not  seen  surpassed,  and  should  not  have  seen  equalled  if  I 
had  never  seen  Miss  Terry  wasting  her  gifts  on  Shake- 
speare. As  it  happened,  Mrs.  Theodore  Wright,  per- 
haps because  she  was  so  fond  of  acting  that  the  stage, 
where  there  is  less  opportunity  for  it  than  anywhere 
else  in  England,  bored  her  intolerably,  found  her  way 
behind  the  scenes  of  the  revolutionary  drama  of  the 
century  at  a  time  when  the  happy  ending  now  in 
progress  had  not  been  reached,  and  played  Shake- 
speare and  recited  Shelley,  Hood  and  George  Eliot 
before  Karl  Marx,  Morris,  Bradlaugh  and  other  vol- 
canic makers  of  the  difference  between  1837  and  1897, 
as  proudly  as  Talma  played  to  his  pit  of  kings.  Her 
authors,  it  will  be  seen,  were  not  so  advanced  as  her 
audiences  ;  but  that  could  not  be  helped,  as  the  pro- 
gressive movement  in  England  had  not  produced  a 
dramatist  ;  and  nobody  then  dreamt  of  Norway,  or  knew 
that  Ibsen  had  begun  the  drama  of  struggle  and  emanci- 
pation, and  had  declared  that  the  really  effective  pro- 
gressive forces  of  the  moment  were  the  revolt  of  the 
working  classes  against  economic,  and  of  the  women 
against  idealistic,  slavery.  Such  a  drama,  of  course, 
immediately  found  out  that  weak  spot  in  the 
theatrical  profession  which  Duse  put  her  finger 
on  the  other  day  in  Paris — the  so-called  stupidity 
of  the  actors  and  actresses.  Stupidity,  however,  is 
hardly  the  word.  Actors  and  actresses  are  clever 
enough  on  the  side  on  which  their  profession  cultivates 
them.  What  is  the  matter  with  them  is  the  charac- 
teristic narrowness  and  ignorance  of  their  newly 
conquered  conventional  respectability.  They  are  now 
neither    above    the    commonplaces   of  middle-class 


idealism,  like  the  aristocrat  and  poet,  nor  below  them, 
like  the  vagabond  and  Bohemian.  The  theatre  has 
become  very  much  what  the  Dissenting  chapel  used  to 
be  :  there  is  not  a  manager  in  London  who,  in  respect 
of  liberality  and  enlightenment  of  opinion,  familiarity 
and  sympathy  with  current  social  questions,  can  be 
compared  with  the  leaders  of  Nonconformity.  Take  Sir 
Henry  Irving  and  Dr.  Clifford  for  example.  The  "  Dis- 
senter "  is  a  couple  of  centuries  ahead  of  the  actor: 
indeed,  the  comparison  seems  absurd,  so  grotesquely 
is  it  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  institution  which  still 
imagines  itself  the  more  cultured  and  less  prejudiced 
of  the  two.  And,  but  for  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  the 
authors  would  cut  as  poor  a  figure  from  this  point  of 
view  as  the  actors.  Duse  advises  actors  to  read  ;  but 
of  what  use  is  that  ?  They  do  read — more  than  is  good 
for  them.  They  read  the  drama,  and  are  eager  students 
of  criticism,  though  they  would  die  rather  than  confess 
as  much  to  a  critic.  (Whenever  an  actor  tells  me,  as  he 
invariably  does,  that,  he  has  not  seen  any  notices  of  his 
performance,  I  always  know  that  he  has  the  Saturday 
Review  in  his  pocket  ;  but  I  respect  the  delicacy  of  an 
evasion  which  is  as  instinctive  and  involuntary  as  blush- 
ing.)  When  the  drama  loses  its  hold  on  life,  and 
criticism  is  dragged  down  with  it,  the  actor's  main  point 
of  intellectual  contact  with  the  world  is  cut  off  ;  for  he 
reads  nothing  else  with  serious  attention.  He  then  has 
to  spin  his  culture  out  of  his  own  imagination  or  that  of  the 
dramatist  and  critics,  a  facile  but  delusive  process  which 
leaves  him  nothing  real  to  fall  back  on  but  his  technical 
craft,  which  may  make  him  agood  workman,  but  nothing 
else. 

If  even  technical  craft  became  impossible  at  such  a 
period — say  through  the  long  run  and  the  still  longer 
tour  destroying  the  old  training  without  replacing  it  by 
a  new  one — then  the  gaps  in  the  actor's  cultivation  and 
the  corresponding  atrophied  patches  in  his  brain  would 
call  almost  for  a  Mission  for  his  Intellectual  Reclama- 
tion. Something  of  this  kind  might  have  happened  in 
our  own  time — I  am  not  sure  that  a  few  cases  of  it 
did  not  actually  happen — if  Ibsen  had  not  come  to  the 
rescue.  At  all  events,  things  had  gone  so  far  that  the 
reigning  generation  of  actor-managers  were  totally 
incapable  of  understanding  Ibsen  :  his  plays  were  not 
even  grammar  and  spelling  to  them,  much  less  drama. 
That  what  they  found  there  was  the  life  of  their  own 
time  ;  that  its  ideas  had  been  seething  round  their 
theatres  for  years  past  ;  that  they  themselves,  chival- 
rously "holding  up  the  banner  of  the  ideal"  in 
the  fool's  paradise  of  theatrical  romance  and  sentiment, 
had  served  Ibsen,  as  they  formerly  served  Goethe,  as 
reductions-to-absurdity  of  that  divorce  of  the  imagined 
life  from  the  real  which  is  the  main  peril  of  an  age  in 
which  everybody  is  provided  with  the  means  of  substi- 
tuting reading  and  romancing  for  real  living  :  all  this 
was  quite  outside  their  comprehension.  To  them  the 
new  phenomenon  was  literally  "the  Ibsen  craze,"  a 
thing  bound  to  disappear  whilst  they  were  rubbing  their 
eyes  to  make  sure  that  they  saw  the  absurd  monster 
clearly.  But  that  was  exactly  Mrs.  Theodore  Wright's 
opportunity.  A  lady  who  had  talked  over  matters  with 
Karl  Marx  was  not  to  be  frightened  by  Pastor  Manders. 
She  created  Mrs.  Alving  as  easily,  sympathetically,  and 
intelligently  as  Miss  Winifred  Emery  or  Miss  Kate 
Rorke  will  create  the  heroine  of  the  next  adaptation 
from  the  French  drama  of  1840  by  Mr.  Grundy  ;  and  by 
that  one  step  she  walked  over  the  heads  of  the  whole 
profession,  I  cannot  say  into  the  first  intellectual  rank 
as  an  English  actress,  because  no  such  rank  then 
existed,  but  into  a  niche  in  the  history  of  the  English 
stage  the  prominence  of  which  would,  if  they  could 
foresee  it,  very  considerably  astonish  those  who  think 
that  making  history  is  as  easy  as  making  knights. 
(The  point  of  this  venomous  allusion  will  not  be  missed. 
It  is  nothing  to  be  a  knight-actor  now  that  there  are 
two  of  them.  When  will  Sir  Henry  Irving  bid  for  at 
least  a  tiny  memorial  inscription  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mrs.  Theodore  Wright's  niche?) 

The  remarkable  success  of  Mr.  Courtenay  Thorpe  in 
Ibsen  parts  in  London  lately,  and  the  rumours  as  to  the 
sensation  created  by  his  Oswald  Alving  in  America, 
gave  a  good  deal  of  interest  to  his  first  appearance  here 
in  that  part.  He  has  certainly  succeeded  in  it  to  his 
heart's  content,  though  this  time  his  very  large  share 
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of  the  original  sin  of  picturesqueness  and  romanticism 
broke  out  so  strongly  that  he  borrowed  little  from 
realism  except  its  pathologic  horrors.  Since  Miss 
Robins's  memorable  exploit  in  "  Alan's  Wife"  we  have 
had  nothing  so  harrowing  on  the  stage  ;  and  it  should 
be  noted,  for  guidance  in  future  experiments  in  audience 
torture,  that  in  both  instances  the  limit  of  the  victims' 
susceptibility  was  reached  before  the  end  of  the  second 
act,  at  which  exhaustion  produced  callousness.  Mrs. 
Alving,  who  spared  us  by  making  the  best  of  her 
sorrows  instead  of  the  worst  of  them,  preserved  our 
sympathy  up  to  the  last ;  but  Oswald,  who  showed  no 
mercy,  might  have  been  burnt  alive  in  the  orphanage 
without  a  throb  of  compassion.  Mr.  Leonard  Outram 
improved  prodigiously  on  his  old  impersonation  of 
Pastor  Manders.  In  1891  he  was  still  comparatively 
fresh  from  the  apprenticeship  as  a  heroic  rhetorical 
actor  which  served  him  so  well  when  he  played  Valence 
to  Miss  Alma  Murray's  Colombe  for  the  Browning 
Society  ;  and  his  stiff  and  cautious  performance  probably 
meant  nothing  but  cleverly  concealed  bewilderment. 
This  time  Mr.  Outram  really  achieved  the  character, 
though  he  would  probably  please  a  popular  audience 
better  by  making  more  of  that  babyish  side  of  him 
which  excites  the  indulgent  affection  of  Mrs.  Alving, 
and  less  of  the  moral  cowardice  and  futility  posing 
as  virtue  and  optimism  which  brings  down  on  him 
the  contemptuous  judgment  of  Ibsen  himself.  Miss 
Kingsley's  attractions,  made  as  familiar  to  us  by  the 
pencil  of  Mr.  Rothenstein  as  Miss  Dorothy  Dene's  by 
that  of  Leighton,  were  excellently  fitted  to  Regina  ;  and 
Mr.  Norreys  Connell,  after  a  somewhat  unpromising 
beginning,  played  Engstrand  with  much  zest  and 
humour.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THIS  week  has  been  a  sad  one  for  those  speculators 
who  counted  on  making  their  fortunes  on  the 
Jubilee  traffic  returns  of  the  railway  companies.  Not 
only  did  the  receipts  from  passengers  fall  considerably 
below  expectation,  but  the  gain  in  this  respect,  such 
as  it  was,  was  in  great  measure  counterbalanced  by 
the  loss  in  goods  traffic,  and  five  of  the  largest  com- 
panies actually  show  decreases  for  the  Jubilee  week, 
the  London  and  North-Western  heading  the  list  with  a 
decrease  of  ,£20,223  from  goods  against  an  increase  of 
,£13,832  from  passengers,  or  a  decrease  on  the  whole 
of  no  less  than  ,£6,391.  Although  such  results  are  not 
at  all  exceptional  on  the  occasion  of  a  bank  holiday, 
they  appear  to  have  taken  the  market  by  surprise, 
and  a  general  "slump"  in  Home  Railways  has  been 
the  consequence.  This  we  cannot  regret  ;  for,  as  we 
have  frequently  pointed  out,  these  stocks  have  been 
run  up  to  prices  quite  beyond  their  real  value.  We 
attach  little  importance  to  the  "  engineering  disputes 
in  the  North "  and  other  familiar  weapons  of  the 
"  bears  "  ;  and,  of  course,  every  one  knows  that  the 
momentary  tightness  of  money  which  has  made  the 
Bank  of  England  busy  for  once  in  a  way  has  been 
simply  due  to  the  anxiety  of  the  other  banks  to  make  as 
good  a  show  as  possible  at  the  end  of  the  half-year. 
But,  setting  aside  these  temporary  influences,  we  fail 
to  see  how  the  prices  of  most  of  the  Railway  stocks 
can  even  now  be  considered  reasonable.  For  example, 
the  Great  Eastern  line  has  certainly  earned  ^100,000 
more  than  in  the  first  half  of  1S96  ;  but,  after  allowing 
for  additional  expenditure,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed 
that  the  dividend  for  the  past  half-year  can  be  increased 
by  more  than  \  per  cent.  ;  and,  assuming  the  dividend 
for  the  forthcoming  half-year  to  be  the  same  as  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1896,  the  distribution  for  the 
year  will  be  at  the  rate  of  33  per  cent.,  and  the  yield  at 
the  price  of  120  would  be  only  ,£2  16s.  3d.  a  year.  This 
seems  to  us  anything  but  a  satisfactory  return  on  Rail- 
way Ordinary  Stock  ;  yet  purchases  of  Great  Easterns 
have  been  made  during  the  past  few  weeks  at  prices 
considerably  higher  than  that  we  have  taken. 

The  South-Western  and  Brighton  lines  did  excep- 
tionally well  on  the  Jubilee,  and  the  former  shows  a 
gross  increase  of  .£87,383  for  the  half-year,  which  may 
enable  the  directors  to  add  \  per  cent,  to  the  dividend  ; 
but  even  so  the  yield  cn  Deferred  Stock  purchased  at 


89  would  be  no  more  than  .£3  4s.  yd.  per  cent.  As  for 
Brightons,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  ,£660,000  of 
new  stock  will  rank  for  full  dividend  from  the  beginning 
of  next  year ;  but  we  are  disposed,  nevertheless,  to 
regard  the  Ordinary  and  "  A"  stocks  of  this  Company, 
both  of  which  are  several  points  lower  than  they  were 
last  autumn,  as  the  least  extravagantly  priced  wares  in 
an  absurdly  dear  market.  The  Midland  Company,  too, 
although  losing  nearly  ,£3,000  on  the  Jubilee  week, 
shows  an  increase  of  no  less  than  .£188,395  on  the  half- 
year,  and  offers  a  better  return  and  much  better 
prospects  than  most  of  the  other  railway  companies. 

The  promised  "boom"  in  American  railways  has 
ended  precisely  as  we  predicted  last  week  that  it  would 
end  ;  and  those  of  our  readers  who  took  our  advice  to 
steer  clear  of  Americans  and  to  patronise  South 
Africans  have  a  double  reason  to  congraulate  them- 
selves. The  dividend  just  declared  on  Ferreiras  gives 
15  per  cent,  to  those  who  bought  them  at  20,  and  this 
is  about  the  yield  to  be  expected  from  most  of  the  good 
South  African  mines  at  present  prices.  These  continue 
to  creep  up  gradually,  in  spite  of  the  fluctuations  due  to 
"  profit-taking  "  and  to  the  circulation  of  innumerable 
rumours  respecting  the  Tranvaal  that  would  be  laughed 
to  scorn  anywhere  but  in  the  Stock  Exchange. 

The  value  of  the  average  Westralian  mine  is  quite  as 
high  as  circumstances  warrant ;  but  the  prospects  of 
the  better  class  of  shares  are  good  enough  to  justify 
the  recent  upward  movement  which  they  have  ex- 
perienced. Undertakings  like  the  Ivanhoe,  Lake  View 
Consols,  Great  Boulder,  and  Boulder  Main  Reef,  and 
Kalgurli  Limited,  are  all  promising,  and  are  worthy 
of  particular  attention.  With  the  telluride  discoveries 
verified,  too,  they  should  go  higher  than  they  are  now. 
But  attention  in  the  Mining  Market  will  soon  be  con- 
centrated upon  the  prospects  of  the  deep-levels  on  the 
Rand.  The  Geldenhuis  Deep  payment  of  £"  15,000  for 
last  month  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  what  Crown 
Reefs,  and  above  all  Rand  Mines,  are  actually  worth. 
When  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips  stated  before  the  South 
African  Committee  that  Rand  Mines  would  be  worth 
80,  every  one  stared  :  yet  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  far  from  the  truth.  At  any  rate,  they  are  likely  to 
pay  high  interest  on  80. 

The  new  Spanish  loan  on  account  of  the  Philippines 
will  be  purely  internal,  the  Hispano-Colonial  Bank 
having  guaranteed  the  operation  at  a  premium  of  2^  per 
cent.,  with  a  commission  of  \  percent.  The  amount  is 
for  140  million  pesetas,  of  which  125  millions  will  be 
issued  in  Spain,  and  the  balance  of  15  millions  in  the 
Philippines.  Directly,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves 
with  this  loan,  but  it  is  interesting  to  us  indirectly 
as  showing  how  the  Spanish  debt  is  increasing.  The 
bonds  will  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.,  and 
the  issue  price  will  be  92,  which  is  quite  high  enough 
considering  all  the  bearings  of  the  matter.  The  loan 
will  be  guaranteed  by  the  Philippines  Customs,  which 
constitute  a  very  indefinite  quantity.  In  a  report  by 
Mr.  Consul  Rawson- Walker,  issued  from  the  Foreign 
Office  the  other  day,  we  are  told  that  no  official 
statistics  of  the  trade  of  the  Philippines  are  available  ; 
but  an  approximate  estimate,  supplied  by  two  of  the 
principal  English  firms  in  Manila,  places  the  value  of  all 
imports  into  the  country  at  the  equivalent  of  ,£2,187,500 
sterling,  and  the  Customs  revenue  may  or  may  not 
be  equal  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  new  loan. 

The  exhaustive  financial  statement  of  the  Indian 
Government,  published  this  week,  covers  three  years, 
as  is  customary,  and  includes  the  closed  accounts  for 
1895-96,  the  revised  estimates  for  1896-97,  and  the 
Budget  estimates  for  1897-98.  The  year  1895-96  is  now 
with  the  years  beyond  the  flood,  but  the  settlement  of 
the  various  Indian  accounts  is  always  twelve  months 
late,  and  it  will  possibly  interest  some  individuals  to  learn 
that  the  actual  surplus  for  1895-96  was  Rs.  15,340,000, 
or  an  improvement  of  Rs.  5,830,000  on  the  estimated 
surplus.  For  the  last  official  year,  however,  instead 
of  a  surplus  of  Rs. 4, 630,000,  we  are  treated  to  a  de- 
ficiency of  Rs.  19,870,000,  due  mainly  to  the  falling 
away  of  land   revenue.     At    14.46^.,   the  exchange 
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rate  realized  last  year,  we  are  promised  a  deficit  of 
Rs.  24,640,000.  The  requirements  for  this  year  are 
enhanced  by  reason  of  the  necessity  which  exists 
for  meeting  heavy  charges  of  the  Railway  Companies 
against  the  capital  accumulated  last  year.  The  means 
of  drawing  are  at  the  same  time  limited  by  the  famine 
expenditure  and  the  railway  programme ;  and  it  is 
^estimated  that,  even  with  the  four  crores  borrowed  in 
India,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  meet  more  than 
,£13,000,000  of  drawings  during  this  current  year. 
Three  and  a  half  millions  sterling  of  permanent  debt 
will  therefore  be  raised,  and  the  million  by  which  the 
temporary  debt  has  this  past  year  been  reduced  will  be 
restored.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  position  to- 
day is  satisfactory  ;  but  it  has  arisen  out  of  circum- 
stances over  which  the  Government  can  have  no  control, 
and  every  one  will  re-echo  the  hope  of  Mr.  Westland 
that  a  year  hence  the  disasters  will  have  passed  away, 
and  that  when  relieved  from  them  the  country  will 
resume  that  financial  progress  which  they  have  inter- 
rupted. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

THE  IRONMONGERS'  ASSOCIATION,  LIMITED. 
This  Company  has  been  formed,  with  a  capital  of 
,£200,000  divided  into  20,000  Six  per  Cent.  Cumulative 
Preference  shares  of  ,£5  each,  and  100,000  Ordinary 
shares  of  ,£1  each,  to  acquire  the  businesses  of  eight 
ironmongers  in  different  parts.  The  present  issue  con- 
sists of  the  whole  of  the  Preference  shares.  The  purchase 
price  has  been  fixed  at  ,£120,000,  of  which  ,£50,000  is 
in  Ordinary  shares,  £33,330  in  Preference  shares,  and 
,£36,670  in  cash  or  shares.  Fifty  thousand  Ordinary 
shares  are  reserved  for  future  issue  ;  so  that  ,£30,000 
will  be  available  for  working  capital.  The  profits  of  the 
combined  businesses  are  good,  and  are  improving,  last 
year's  total  for  the  eight  being  £17,818,  as  compared 
with  £"12,482  in  1S95,  and  (for  seven  of  the  concerns) 
,£9,691  in  1894.  Seeing  that  the  1896  profits  would  be 
sufficient  to  pay  the  Preference  dividend  nearly  three 
times  over,  the  prospects  of  the  Company  may  be 
described  as  very  fair. 

NEW  CAPE  CENTRAL  RAILWAY. 
The  New  Cape  Central  Railway,  Limited,  has  a  share 
capital  of  ,£200,000,  divided  into  40,000  shares  of  ,£5 
each,  of  which  _£g6,6So  are  issued  and  paid  up.  The 
Company  now  offers  ,£125,000  of  Four  per  Cent. 
Registered  Mortgage  Debentures  at  a  price  of  875  per 
cent.,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  construct  a  further  section 
of  its  line  forty  miles  long,  thus  doubling  the  length. 
In  addition  to  the  already  issued  share  capital,  a  sum 
of  ,£98,400  Four  per  Cent.  Mortgage  Debentures  has 
been  devoted  to  the  construction  of  the  first  section, 
on  which  it  ranks  as  a  first  charge.  The  cost 
of  the  new  section,  which  is  expected  to  be  opened  for 
traffic  within  two  years  from  this  time,  will  be  ,£280,000. 
The  present  issue  of  Debentures  will  be  a  first  charge 
on  this  extension,  and  the  balance  of  cost  will  be  made 
up  of  ,£100,000  in  shares  and  ,£60,000  in  Government 
subsidy,  the  Cape  Government  having  granted  ,£1,500 
per  mile  towards  the  construction  of  the  new  line.  The 
railway  is  worked  in  connexion  with  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment railways.  The  net  earnings  of  the  existing  line 
last  year  were  £"6,294,  against  ,£5,900  for  1895  and 
^4.554  for  1894. 

AN  AMERICAN  CYCLE  COMPANY. 

Simultaneously  with  the  announcement  that  stress  of 
competition  has  caused  American  cycle  manufacturers 
to  cut  prices  by  from  25  to  35  per  cent,  appears  the  pro- 
spectus of  Tubes  (American),  Limited,  with  an  autho- 
rized capital  of  ,£400,000  in  ,£1  shares,  of  which 
,£350,000  is  now  offered.  The  purpose  is  to  acquire 
and  amalgamate  the  undertakings  of  three  American 
tube  companies.  So  far  as  we  can  make  out,  the  sum 
to  be  paid  as  purchase  money  is  ,£310,000,  of  which 
,£144,837  will  be  taken  in  shares.  The  prospect  of 
investing  in  the  concern  will  scarcely  appeal  to  any  one 
in  this  country.  The  industry  is  even  more  overdone 
in  America  than  here,  and  the  fall  in  the  prices  of 
American  machines  will  lead  inevitably  to  a  fall  in  the 
price  of  English  through  the  competition  of  American 
machines  now  in  this  country. 


MARSTON'S  DOLPHIN  BREWERY. 

Marston's  Dolphin  Brewery  is  situated  at  Poole  in 
Dorset,  and  has  a  capital  of  ,£60,000.  For  all  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  the  quality  of  its  beer  may  be 
beyond  reproach  ;  but  it  is  clearly  a  small  concern. 
This  week  it  comes  forward  with  an  offer  to  the  British 
public  of  an  issue  of  ,£50,000  of  Four  per  Cent.  First 
Mortgage  Debenture  stock  at  .the  price  of  .£103  for 
every  £>lo°  °f  stock.  The  security  offered  does  not 
seem  to  be  altogether  inadequate  ;  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  inducements  are 
irresistible,  and  we  object  strenuously  to  the  form 
taken  by  the  certificate  o  f  profits.  The  auditors  state 
that  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  working  in  1895  and 
1896  the  profits  "are  sufficient  to  pay  the  annual 
interest  upon  the  proposed  issue  of  ,£50,000  Debenture 
stock,  and  to  leave  a  balance  sufficient  to  pay  a  sub- 
stantial dividend  upon  the  Ordinary  share  capital  of 
,£60,000. "  No  profits  are  quoted,  however,  in  support 
of  this  vague  statement  ;  and  in  the  absence  of 
figures  we  must  discourage  any  one  who  thinks  of 
investing  in  the  concern. 

WORCESTER  BREWERY. 
We  have  the  same  objection  to  find  with  the  pro- 
spectus of  the  Worcester  Brewery  as  with  that  of 
Marston's  Dolphin  Brewery  of  Poole.  The  certificate  is 
altogether  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  The  owners  of 
the  Worcester  Brewery  are  Messrs.  Spreckley  Bros., 
who  have  recently  acquired  the  business  of  Messrs.  G. 
Joseland  &  Co.,  also  of  Worcester,  and  who  offer 
,£75,000  (out  of  an  authorised  ,£100,000)  of  Four  per 
Cent.  Debenture  stock  at  par  on  property  valued,  "  for 
the  purposes  of  this  issue,"  at  £119,241,  exclusive  of 
goodwill  and  of  the  undertaking  recently  acquired. 
Probably  the  concern  is  sound  enough,  but  all  we  are 
told  by  the  auditors  is  that  "the  combined  profits,  dis- 
regarding the  considerable  savings  which  must  result 
from  the  amalgamation,  but  bringing  to  account  the 
rents  and  trade  of  several  additional  houses  recently 
acquired,  should  enable  you  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
proposed  issue  of  £75,000  Debenture  stock  nearly  three 
times  over."  It  is  time  this  growing  abuse  was  mended. 
It  is  becoming  especially  rife  among  brewers,  who 
appear  to  labour  under  the  impression  that  the  mere 
fact  of  being  concerned  with  the  manufacture  of  beer  is 
a  sufficient  guarantee  of  soundness. 

BLEVIN'S  FIND. 

The  promoters  of  the  Blevin's  Find  Gold  Mining 
Company  opened  the  lists  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  closed  them  at  four  o'clock  the  same  day.  We 
trust  they  were  not  disappointed  ;  but  as  the  whole  of 
the  issue  had  previously  been  underwritten,  they  will 
probably  not  grieve  much  any  way.  The  capital  is 
,£150,000  in  ,£1  shares,  and  the  issue  which  the 
public  have  been  offered  is  for  ,£35,000. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

HOME  OFFICE  JUSTICE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

28  June,  1S97. 

SIR, — Your  readers  will  have  learned  before  this  that 
Sir  M.W.  Ridley  has  confinned]u6ge  Day's  sentence 
of  eighteen  months'  hard  labour  on  a  boy  of  fourteen 
for  an  assault  that  the  judge  himself  thought  would  be 
sufficiently  punished  by  a  birching  if  he  had  power  to 
order  it  !  Low  as  my  opinion  of  Home  Office  justice 
has  hitherto  been,  this  decision  has  surprised  me.  I 
thought  there  was  but  one  man  in  England  who  would 
have  passed  such  a  sentence  on  this  unfortunate  child. 
It  seems  there  are  two.  1  hope  that  the  public  will  not 
in  future  attach  the  slightest  weight  to  any  decision 
that  the  Home  Office  may  pronounce  unless  the  reasons 
for  it  are  assigned.  The  Home  Secretary  may  be 
influenced  in  his  decisions  by  merits  of  the  cases  before 
him  only,  but,  if  so,  he  will  not  find  one  man  in  fifty  to 
take  the  same  view  of  these  merits  that  he  does. 

But  perhaps  the  Jubilee  year  is  to  be  signalized  as 
one  of  non-release,  thus  conveying  a  gentle  rebuke  to 
President  Kruger  and  the  Governor-General  of  India. — 
Truly  yours,  A  Barrister. 
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REVIEWS. 

REVOLUTION  AND  LITERATURE. 

"  The  French  Revolution  and  English  Literature."  By 
Edward  Dovvden.    London  :  Kegan  Paul. 

AT  a  moment  like  the  present,  when  there  seems  to 
be  less  of  the  spirit  of  social  faction  in  the  minds 
of  Englishmen  of  every  class  than  at  any  previous  date 
in  the  century,  it  is  amusing  to  go  back  a  hundred 
years  and  observe  how  very  different  the  trend  of 
thought  was  in  1797.  No  one  can  tell  how  soon  a  turn 
of  the  kaleidoscope  may  break  up  the  harmonious 
pattern  of  political  life  into  discord  ;  but,  for  the 
moment,  there  could  hardly  be  less  sympathy  with 
revolution  than  is  now  expressed  in  the  British  Empire. 
We  are  even  tempted  to  think  that  after  the  great 
break-up  of  society  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
we  have  really  been  steadily  quieting  down,  although, 
of  course,  with  successive  upheavals  and  trepidations 
in  the  course  of  the  process.  Next  Friday,  9  July,  will 
be  the  centenary  of  the  death  of  Burke,  who  may  be  said 
to  have  died  with  words  of  warning  on  his  lips  against 
"  that  putrid  carcass,  that  mother  of  all  evil — the 
French  Revolution."  Could  he  have  lived  until  to-day, 
and  have  had  the  means  of  estimating  public  feeling,  it 
is  probable  that  he  would  be  lost  in  surprise  to  see  how 
little  harm  his  bugbear  had  contrived  to  do  to  England, 
and  even  to  France. 

The  six  lectures  which  Professor  Dowden  has  re- 
printed in  this  agreeable  volume  were  prepared  for 
delivery  at  the  sesquicentennial  celebration  of  Prince- 
ton University  last  autumn.  They  display  several  of 
the  qualities  for  which  their  author  is  eminent — wide 
knowledge,  serenity  of  judgment,  a  happy  fluidity  of 
style.  Their  publication,  however,  raises  once  more 
the  question  whether  it  is  desirable  to  print  courses  of 
lectures  in  the  form  of  books.  A  single  discourse  may 
often  be  a  very  valuable  and  well-balanced  contribution 
to  current  literature  ;  of  the  literary  value  of  a  course 
of  lectures  we  have  greater  doubt.  Their  form  has, 
perforce,  subjected  them  to  Procrustean  treatment ;  they 
have  inevitably  been  either  stretched  or  curtailed.  We 
do  not  push  this  objection  far  ;  we  merely  believe  that 
Professor  Dowden  would  have  written  a  volume  on 
the  subject  which  would  have  been  more  valuable  to 
a  reader  had  he  written  for  readers  only.  But  what 
he  has  given  us  is  excellent  in  kind,  and  must  have 
charmed  the  audiences  at  Princeton. 

We  could  wish  that  Professor  Dowden  had  prefaced 
his  series  of  lectures  with  one  on  the  influence  of 
Rousseau  in  England.  It  is  true  that  the  name  of  the 
author  of  the  "  Nouvelle  Heloi'se  "  appears  frequently 
in  his  pages  ;  but  when  we  come  to  consider  the  subject 
of  literature  under  the  impact  of  the  revolutionary  idea, 
all  our  ideas  revert  to  Rousseau.  There  is  a  sentence 
in  the  "Contrat  Social"  which  is  not  merely  of  ex- 
treme importance  in  general  history,  but  in  the 
history  of  English  literature  takes  the  place  of  a  start- 
word  of  unexampled  value.  When  the  bilious  and 
hysterical  philosopher  wrote  the  lines,  "  Renoncer  a  sa 
liberte,  c'est  renoncer  a  sa  qualite  d'homme,  aux  droits 
de  l'humanite,  meme  a  ses  devoirs,"  he  set  in  motion, 
or  rather  he  gave  direction  to,  the  principal  forces 
which  were  to  awaken  the  literature  of  revolution.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  one  great  reason  why  the 
"  Contrat  Social  "  exercised  so  wide  an  influence  over 
English  minds  was  the  Protestant  character  of  its  ideas. 
Rousseau's  idea  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  was 
adopted,  no  doubt,  from  recollections  of  the  politics  of 
Geneva,  but  it  appealed  strongly  to  the  inhabitants  of 
a  State  larger  and  still  more  liberal  than  the  spirited 
little  Swiss  canton.  Moreover,  when  the  actual  Revo- 
lution broke  out  in  France  and  men  like  Burke  were 
filled  with  horror,  English  enthusiasts  could  still  cling 
to  a  prophet  who  had  been  adverse  to  all  political 
violence.  "  Sacrifier  un  innocent  au  salut  de  la  multi- 
tude," Rousseau  had  declared,  "est  une  des  plus 
execrables  maximes  de  la  tyrannie."  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  author  of  the  "  Contrat  Social,"  had  he 
survived,  would  have  been  guillotined  among  the 
Girondins,  if,  indeed,  he  had  not,  as  Lally  suggested, 
died  of  grief  during  the  second  month  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 
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Rousseau,  then,  with  his  passion  for  liberty,  his  sensi- 
bility, his  protests  against  license  and  violence,  his 
constitutional  moderation  of  temper,  was  singularly 
fitted  to  impress  a  country  in  the  condition  of  Great 
Britain  from  1780  to  1800.  Professor  Dowden  gives  an 
entertaining  account  of  those  precursors  and  theorists 
who  prepared  the  way  for  revolutionary  literature  in 
England.  As  the  biographer  of  Shelley,  he  has  had 
wide  opportunities  of  studying  the  curious  disposition 
and  talent  of  Godwin.  He  has  much  that  is  interesting 
to  say  about  a  book  which  has  become  almost  forgotten, 
the  "  Estimate  of  the  Manners  and  Principles  of  the 
Times,"  published  in  1757.  Professor  Dowden  is  un- 
questionably right  in  giving  prominence  to  this  earliest 
note  of  dissatisfaction  with  existing  social  conditions. 
It  was  written  by  a  certain  versatile  Dr.  John  Brown, 
and  achieved  an  instant  success  : 

"  The  inestimable  '  Estimate  '  of  Brown 

Rose  like  a  paper-kite  and  charmed  the  town," 
says  Cowper,  and  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  has  shown  that 
the  effect  of  the  book  was  durable.  No  one  who  treats 
of  this  theme  can  resist  expatiating  on  the  eccentricities 
of  the  author  of  "  Sandford  and  Merton,"  and  we  are 
sure  that  Professor  Dowden's  audience  laughed  aloud 
at  the  stoical  experiments  of  Thomas  Day.  We  have 
sometimes  wondered  whether  these  stories  can  have 
found  their  source  in  the  lively  fancy  of  Anna  Seward, 
who  is,  we  believe,  our  only  authority  for  them.  But 
this  is  only  said  in  a  whisper  ;  we  should  be  sorry  to  do 
anything  to  disturb  faith  in  the  glorious  educator  of 
Lucretia  and  Sabrina. 

The  efforts   of  Cowper  himself,  and  of  Erasmus 
Darwin,  to  secure  a  greater  simplification  of  English 
manners  very  properly  find  a  place  in  this  disquisition. 
We  come  to  more  definitely  revolutionary  tendencies 
when  we   reach  the   names   of  Bage,    Godwin  and 
Holcroft.    No  record  of  the  period  is  more  curious  in 
this  respect,  or  throws  more  light  on  the  irregularities 
of  feeling  which  were  rumbling  under  the  footsteps  of 
comfortable,  easy  people,  than  the  memoirs  of  the  last- 
named  writer.    Holcroft,  the  son  of  a  shoemaker  and 
huckster,  began  life  as  a  stable-boy  at  Newmarket,  and 
struggled  into  a  decent  position  with  incredible  effort 
and  after  exhausting  struggles.    It  is  not  surprising  to 
those  who  read  the  adventures  of  this  eager  and  senti- 
mental man,  conscious  of  gifts  which  society  seemed 
determined  to  undervalue,  that  Holcroft  should  have 
dreamed  of  revolution,  or  should  have  indited  that  fine, 
though  perverse  and  absurd,  ballad  of  "  Gaffer  Grey," 
which  is  the  most  complete  expression  left  us  of  the 
Rousseauish  temper  in  English  literature  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century.     We  wonder  that  Professor 
Dowden  did  not  pause  to  read  it  to  his  audience,  for  it 
is  a  poem  of  unusual  merit,  as  well  as  a  perfect  com- 
pendium of  the  social  fallacies  of  the  class  to  which 
Holcroft  belonged.    Its  last  stanza  runs  : — 
"  '  My  keg  is  but  low,  I  confess, 
Gaffer  Grey  : 
What  then  ?    While  it  lasts,  man,  we'll  live.' 
The  poor  man  alone, 
When  he  hears  the  poor  moan, 
Of  his  morsel  a  morsel  will  give, 
Well-a-day  !  " 

Holcroft  belonged  to  a  Society  for  Constitutional  Re- 
formation, yet  when  the  crimes  and  excesses  of  the 
French  Revolution  showed  the  tiger-cat  let  loose,  he  out- 
did no  one  in  his  sincere  protestations  of  horror,  nor  did 
the  persecutions  which  he  suffered  after  the  trial  of  Thel- 
wall  and  Home  Tooke  embitter  his  moderate  spirit. 
"Holcroft,"  said  one  who  knew  him,  "is  a  sort  of 
natural  Quaker,"  and  so  they  all  were.  The  type 
which  culminated  in  Robespierre  and  Marat  was  hardly 
represented  in  England,  and  has  left  no  trace  on  our 
national  literature.  If  we  compare  the  most  extreme 
Radical  writings  of  1789  with  the  diatribes  of  Burke, 
we  are  amused  and  almost  ashamed  at  the  rattle  of  the 
celestial  artillery  he  employs  in  hunting  a  partridg-e 
upon  the  mountains.  There  was  nothing  recommended 
by  Price  and  Priestley,  or  even  by  Tom  Paine,  which  a 
gradual  evolution  has  not  painlessly  supplied  to  us. 

The  account  of  Burke  himself,  in  the  volume  before 
us,  is  moderate  and  generous.  Professor  Dovvden  is  not 
disposed  to  consider  the  latest  expressions  of  Burke's 
anti-revolutionary  feeling  as  so  blameworthy  as  they 
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appear  to  Mr.  John  Morley.  He  evidently  would  not, 
as  that  critic  has  done,  apply  to  the  "  Letters  on  a 
Regicide  Peace"  the  epithet  "repulsive."  After  a 
chapter  on  Burke,  he  proceeds  to  consider  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  poets  to  the  subject,  and  hastily  surveys 
the  writings  of  Burns,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge. 
Here,  however,  we  become  reminded  again  of  the  robber 
of  the  Cephissus,  for  these  writers  are  strapping  fellows, 
and  Professor  Dowden  has  to  lop  their  feet  not  a  little 
to  make  them  fit  his  lecture-bed.  It  is  even  worse 
when  we  come  to  Byron  and  Shelley,  and  what  the  Pro- 
fessor calls  the  "  renewed  revolutionary  advance."  On 
the  whole,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  say  that  "  The 
French  Revolution  and  English  Literature"  is  a  volume 
which  presents  the  talent  of  its  author  under  a  very 
favourable  light,  since  its  component  parts  lack  relation 
and  proportion  ;  yet  the  book,  it  is  almost  superfluous 
to  admit,  is  full  of  eloquent  passages,  and  is  marked  by 
that  high  competency  which  is  displayed  in  all  Professor 
Dowden's  writings.  But  the  obligation  to  compose  in 
the  lecture  form  has  in  this  case  been  disadvantageous 
to  the  development  of  the  author's  gift. 

IN  GARDEN,  ORCHARD  AND  SPINNEY. 

"  In  Garden,  Orchard  and  Spinney."  By  Phil  Robin- 
son, Author  of  "  In  my  Indian  Garden,"  "  Birds  of 
the  Wave  and  the  Woodland,"  &c.  London  : 
Isbister.  1897. 

T^HAT  the  author  of  "Noah's  Ark"  is  still  alive, 
J-     still  writing,  is  a  delightful  surprise.     I  am  not 
of  course  alluding  to  the  "  Noah's  Ark  "  that  haunted 
our  childhood  and  stifled  our  imagination  by  its  crude 
wooden  realisms  ;  Phil  Robinson's  name  has  not  quite 
that  respectable  antiquity  of  which  to    boast.  But 
many  of  us  were  still  children  when  the  grotesque 
whimsicalities    of  his  chronicles  of  animal  life  and 
animal  habits  lit  up  the  Sunday  solemnities  of  Shem, 
Ham   and   Japhet.      And    the   author    of  the  new 
Noah's  Ark  was  a  considerable  personage  far  away 
in  the  'seventies.    He  had  already  brought  out  "In 
my  Indian  Garden,"   and   "In  my  Indian  Garden" 
is  now  a  classic.     First  published  in    India  under 
the  title  "  Nuga?  Indicae,"  the  fame  of  its  contents 
spread    rapidly   through   two    continents,    and  two 
years  later  it  was  produced  in    England  under  cir- 
cumstances   that   ensured   it   the   consideration  and 
appreciation   with   which   it   was   unanimously  met. 
Delicacy  of  humour,  subtlety  of  observation,  tenderness 
of  sympathy  and   rarity  of  style  were    among  the 
qualities  for  which  it  was  praised.    And  it  was  not  an 
ephemeral  success  that  its  author  achieved.    "  Under 
the  Punkah"  and  "The  Man-eating  Tree"  are  as  fresh 
to-day  as  when  they  first  issued  from  the  press.  "Of 
Tailors"    is    as    quaintly    humorous,    "Death,  the 
Daughter  of  Mercy,"  is  as  impressive,  and    "  Iste 
Puer  "  as  full  of  delight.    The  author  spread  himself 
richly  and  luxuriantly  over  his  subjects  ;  he  became  a 
very  feasting   ground  for  little   men.     I   have  met 
him,  without  quotation  marks,  again  and  again,  in  con- 
temporary writers  on  birds,  and  on  beasts,  on  insects, 
and  on  flowers.   I  have  detected,  quite  recently,  clumsy 
burglaring  of  complete  sentences  from  the  "  Hunting 
of  the  Soko  "  and  "  Sub  Jove  Benigno."    There  is  little 
doubt  he  influenced  Stevenson,  and  there  is  proof  posi- 
tive he   inspired   Kipling's   earliest   efforts  in  story- 
telling. 

But  all  this  is  ancient  history  ;  what  is  modern  and 
important  is  to  find  out  what  this  Rip  Van  Winkle  has 
brought  back  with  him  out  of  the  years,  whether  a  half- 
withered  wreath  like  "  Birds  of  the  Wave  and  Wood- 
land," a  dead  thing,  sweet  and  fragrant,  but  with  no 
sap  in  its  veins ;  or  a  living  plant  with  roots  and 
tendrils,  and  vigorous  strikings  into  the  soil.  The 
question  cannot  be  answered  in  a  breath.  "  In  Garden, 
Orchard  and  Spinney  "  is  certainly  a  fascinating  book  : 
it  is  full  of  sunshine,  of  the  rustling  of  leaves  and  the 
flutter  of  innumerable  winged  birds.  It  is  gay  with 
colour  and  song,  warm  scented  with  briony  and  honey- 
suckle. In  it  are  the  sweet  white  flowers  of  the  cherry 
orchard  and  the  may-blossoming  of  rose  and  lilies  ;  the 
charm  of  familiar  things  makes  fragrant  all  its  pages. 
It  is  a  prose  poem  of  the  seasons,  instinct  with  grace 


and  feeling,  musical  with  the  staccato  notes  of  the 
greenfinch    and    the    yellowhammer,    and  rhythmic 
with    the    soughing    of    summer   winds    in  purple 
grasses  ;    the  deep  adagios  of  winter  are  here,  and 
the  languoroso  of  the  creeping  autumns.    The  style 
is  as  fine  as  ever,  and  the  capacity  for  finding  the 
right  word,  the  unique  word,  is  exhibited  again  and 
again — "the    robin,  with   his   sun-ripened  breast"; 
"  like  the  rhododendrons  of  the  Himalayas,  it  clings  on 
the  bow  tips  to  the  ruddy  memories  of  a  summer  of 
flowers  that  is  past";  "Here  the  pheasants  scratch 
and  the   squirrels   make  hysteric  search  for  nuts "  ; 
"  The   large   round   heads   of  the   winter  cabbage, 
dumplinged   over   with   snow "   are   a   few  random 
examples.     The  "  sun  ripened,"  the  "hysteric,"  and 
the  "dumplinged"  are  unerring.    And  the  observation 
is  as  keen.    The  author  is  describing  the  different  ex- 
pressions of  anger  amongst  birds.  "The  great  tit  makes 
itself  long  and  thin,  raises  some  head  feathers  and 
dashes  with  incredible  elan  at  the  foe.    The  marsh  tit 
ruffles  up  all  its  head  and  neck  feathers  until  it  looks 
as  if  some  very  little  bird  had  borrowed  a  bigger  bird's 
head.    The  robin  merely  flicks  its  tail,  droops  its  wings 
and  'clicks.'"    The  author  tells  the  story  of  the  first 
nest  of  a  rookery  and  notes  that  the  young,  when  the 
father  approaches  with  his  rough  croak,  never  utter  a 
sound,  even  though  he  perches  on  the  nest  with  food. 
But  the  coming  of  the  mother,  even  though  she  be 
silent,  is  the  signal  for  clamorous  joy  !  He  deduces  from 
this  the  gift  of  memory  in  the  baby  rooks.    He  found 
that  for  the  first  six  days  after  they  are  hatched  the 
young  are  fed  by  the  mother  alone.    "The  male  brings 
the  food  from  the  field  and  feeds  the  mother :  she 
retains   the   food   for   a    while    and   then  transfers 
it  to  her  fledglings  :   the  food  has  thus  been  cleverly 
peptonized.      After  the  first  week  or  so  the  father 
feeds  the  young  direct  .  .  .  but  to  the  end  they  receive 
the  one  with  silence,  it  may  be  with  mistrust  even 
though  bringing  gifts,  but  the  other  always  with  re- 
joicing confidence."    Another  happy  instance  of  watch- 
fulness is  when  he  discourses  on  the  good  humour  of 
squirrels,  and  their  cheery  communism.    "  I  have  seen 
two  squirrels   sitting  together,  the  one  nearest  the 
hoard  taking  out  acorns   and  beech  nuts,  the  other 
helping  itself  every  time  it  had  finished  with  a  morsel 
from  its  companion's  paws,  never  troubling  to  go  to  the 
hoard  at  all.    Every  time  it  took  anything  the  other 
made  the  funniest  little  sound  imaginable,  but  easily 
translatable  into  '  O  bother  ;  but  never  mind,  take  it/ 
and  from  first  to  last  there  was  never  the  semblance  of 
a  squabble."    And  time  has  not  robbed  Phil  Robinson 
of  his  sympathy.   That  reputable  humourist  Barry  Pain, 
who  wrote  an  article,  a  week  or  two  since,  on  "the 
house-flies  of  the  last  sixty  years,"  seems,  in  comparison 
with  the  author  of  this  chapter  on  "The  Famine  in  my 
Garden,"  never  to  have  mastered  the  very  grammar  of 
the  art  he  professes.    "  Ivy  bloom  is  Nature's  last  roll- 
call  of  the  flies.    To  it  muster  the  battered  remnants 
of  great  armies  of  winged  folks.     How  few  they  are, 
these  survivors  of  the  countless  hosts  of  summer,  and 
how  feeble  they  look,  burly  bluebottles  and  hoverers, 
with    big  bulging   eyes,    as   they   creep   hand  over 
hand,  on  to  the  centre  of  the  tods  of  ivy-bloom  and 
sit   there — you  can   almost   hear   them   puffing  and 
wheezing  after  their  exertions — to   thaw  their  half- 
numbed    wings.     A   wasp   comes   upon   the  scene, 
self-assertive  and  bad-mannered  as    usual  ;  she  has 
scented  the  aromatic  honey  in  the  ivy  flowers,  scrambles 
greedily  from  bunch  to  bunch,  upsetting  the  poor  old 
dozing  fly  that  has  been  sitting  on  the  top,  thinking  out 
the  end  of  its  life  .  .  .  the  blue-bottle  that  looks  so  stout, 
but  is  really  the  husk  of  a  fly.    Has  it  ever  occurred  to 
you  what  an  amazing  experience  this  surviving  the 
winter  must  be  to  a  blue-bottle  ?  Is  it  not,  as  far  as  the 
fly  is  concerned,  the  end  of  the  world,  itself  the  only  sur- 
vivor ?  Where  has  the  sun  gone  to  from  out  of  the  sky? 
Where  too  the  green  earth,  beautiful  with  flowers  and 
the  grace  of  leafy  trees?    Where  all  the  insect  peoples, 
the  nations  of  winged  folk  ?    This  blue-bottle  has  actu- 
ally outlived  its  year.    It  has  seen  the  greater  ligl,t 
founder  in  the  snow  storm,  fields  and  forests  shrivel  up 
in  catastrophic  frost,  the  air  desolated  of  its  myriads 
by  reason  of  bitter  cold.    And  it  is  left  alone  ;  alone  in 
a  miserable  immortality  of  decrepitude." 
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In  humour,  in  observation,  in  sympathy  and  in  style, 
time  has  robbed  Phil  Robinson  of  nothing-.  But  in  the 
cultured  calm  of  that  sweet  garden  where  he  works 
there  seems  no  space  in  which  his  imagination  can  play 
as  it  played  in  the  vast  tangles  of  the  Indian  forests. 
And  this  is  the  only  fault  to  be  found  in  a  book  that, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  an  oasis  in  the  dreary  desert  of  sex 
problems  and  impossible  melodrama,  vulgar  aristo- 
graphy  (I  thank  thee,  Max,  for  teaching  me  that  word), 
and  crude  chronicling  of  kailyaird  inanities  ;  a  book 
that  reconciles  a  reviewer  to  the  sequent  monotony  of  an 
unsatisfactory  occupation,  and  almost  persuades  him  to 
fresh  courage.  Frank  Danby. 


AN  IMPERIAL  OBJECT-LESSON. 

"  British  Central  Africa."    By  Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston, 
K.C.B.    London  :  Methuen. 

SIR  HARRY  JOHNSTON  has  had  an  interesting 
career.  When  barely  seventeen  he  showed  his 
native  originality  and  enterprise  by  making  his  way  to 
the  Balearic  Islands  to  find  unhackneyed  subjects  for 
his  pencil.  Shortly  after  he  spent  some  time  in  Tunis, 
mainly  for  the  same  purpose.  It  was  not  long  after 
this  that  Johnston  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Mayo 
to  South-east  Africa,  the  river  Cunene.  After  separat- 
ing from  Lord  Mayo,  in  1882,  he  undertook  on  his  own 
account  a  journey  from  St.  Paul  de  Loanda  north- 
wards to  the  Congo,  where  he  arrived  just  as  Stanley 
was  in  the  act  of  founding  the  Congo  Free  State.  The 
result  of  this  journey  was  his  first  charming  book, 
which  showed  Johnston  to  be  not  only  an  artist,  but  a 
botanist,  a  keen  observer  and  an  accomplished  story- 
teller. He  soon  after  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
acquaintance  with  the  other  side  of  Africa.  In  1884  he 
was  sent  out  at  the  joint  expense,  we  believe,  of  the 
Royal  Society  and  the  British  Association  to  collect 
plants  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Kilimanjaro.  Here  he 
spent  some  interesting  months,  and  told  the  story  of 
his  wanderings  and  his  sojourn  in  another  delightful 
book.  Here  also  he  tried  his  maiden  experiment  in 
empire-making  ;  he  obtained  a  concession  from  one  of 
the  chiefs  in  Kilimanjaro,  which  played  a  not  unim- 
portant part  in  our  negotiations  with  Germany  con- 
cerning the  partition  of  that  part  of  Africa.  Shortly 
after  his  return  he  was  appointed  by  Lord  Salisbury 
to  be  Vice-Consul  for  the  German  territories  in  the 
Cameroons,  October  1885,  when  our  relations  with 
Germany  and  our  position  in  this  part  of  Africa 
were  at  a  critical  stage.  Here  he  remained  till  1888, 
latterly  as  Acting  Consul.  It  was  in  January  1889  that 
he  was  sent  out  as  Consul  to  Portuguese  East  Africa. 
It  is  difficult  to  realize  now  the  excitement  of  that 
period,  when  our  position  north  of  the  Zambezi  was  at 
stake,  and  the  British  South  Africa  Company's  terri- 
tories were  "on  the  make."  Serpa  Pinto  was  on  the 
march  towards  the  lake  with  a  large  force  determined 
to  establish  Portuguese  power  in  the  region.  Johnston 
came  up  with  him  on  the  Shire  river,  and  by  a  com- 
bination of  tact  and  dash  succeeded  in  passing  him. 
The  result  was  that  all  the  region  to  the  north  of  the 
Ruo,  on  the  south-east  and  west  of  Lake  Nyassa,  was 
declared  British,  and  with  little  loss  of  time  the  Imperial 
aegis  was  spread  over  the  whole  of  Central  Africa  to  the 
heart  of  the  lake  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  Congo  Free 
State.  In  1891  Sir  Harry  was  appointed  the  Commis- 
sioner and  Consul-General  for  the  whole  of  the  British 
Central  Africa  territories  to  the  north  of  the  Zambezi. 
It  is  the  story  of  how  he  carried  out  his  work  as 
Imperial  Commissioner  which  forms  the  kernel  of  the 
handsome,  richly  illustrated  and  extremely  interesting 
volume  which  he  has  just  published.  The  whole  get-up 
of  the  book,  cover  and  all,  is  artistic.  The  front 
cover  itself  is  a  glorified  and  magnified  postage-stamp 
of  the  Protectorate.  Many  of  the  200  illustrations 
are  from  the  author's  own  sketches,  while  others 
are  from  excellent  photographs.  The  six  maps  are 
admirable. 

What  between  rival  missionaries  who  had  established 
an  ecclesiastical  despotism  in  which  flogging  played  an 
important  part,  unprincipled  traders,  and  cruel  Arab 
slave-raiders  who  had  overrun  the  whole  region,  the 


young  and  boyish-looking  Commissioner  had  his  work 
cut  out  for  him.  How  that  \vork  was  carried  through 
with  supreme  success  he  tells  with  remarkable  clearness, 
brevity  and  interest.  The  means  at  his  command  for 
facing  the  enormous  and  well-armed  forces  of  Arab 
slavers  and  their  allies  the  native  chiefs  were  extremely 
scanty.  But  he  was  admirably  supported  both  by  the 
civil  and  military  members  of  his  staff,  to  all  of  whom 
he  does  ample  justice.  He  had  his  occasional  reverses, 
and,  unfortunately,  these  were  made  much  of  to  his  dis- 
advantage by  certain  missionaries  and  others,  who  did 
not  care  for  the  control  of  a  vigorous  and  absolutely 
just  civil  governor.  Happily,  Sir  Harry  Johnston 
triumphed  over  all  misrepresentation,  just  as  by  biding 
his  time  and  by  intelligent  organization  he  succeeded  in 
clearing  out  the  slave-raiders  and  bringing  to  his  feet 
recalcitrant  chiefs.  In  the  short  space  of  five  years  he 
changed  one  of  the  most  harried  regions  of  Africa  into 
a  land  of  settled  government,  which  bids  fair  to  become 
one  of  the  great  coffee-growing  districts  of  the  world, 
and  an  encouraging  field  for  European  enterprise  in 
various  directions.  There  is  a  large  administrative 
staff ;  there  is  a  growing  revenue  and  an  increasing 
trade  ;  barter  has  given  way  to  coinage  ;  a  postal 
service  and  postage  stamps  have  been  introduced  ; 
roads  have  been  made  ;  steamers  traverse  rivers  and 
lakes  ;  while  the  principal  settlement,  Blantyre,  can 
boast  of  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  Africa,  all  the 
result  of  native  labour. 

But  the  story  of  the  building-up  of  the  Protectorate 
occupies  a  comparatively  small  part  of  this  quarto 
volume  of  560  pages  of  close  type.  It  abounds  in 
information  on  the  Protectorate  of  the  most  varied 
character  and  invariably  interesting.  The  introduction 
consists  of  a  series  of  word-pictures,  under  the  title  of 
"What  the  Country  Looks  Like,"  which  affords  a 
fairly  realistic  idea  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
British  Central  Africa.  There  are  useful  chapters  on 
Botany,  Zoology,  Physical  Geography,  European  Settlers 
and  Languages,  but  probably  to  most  readers  the  two 
most  interesting  sections  will  be  those  which  deal  with 
missionaries  and  with  the  natives.  In  the  former  Sir 
Harry  Johnston  writes  with  a  welcome  and  much- 
needed  frankness.  He  finds  much  to  praise  with  real 
heartiness  in  missions  and  missionaries  as  adjuncts  to 
the  spread  of  civilization.  But  he  mingles  his  praise 
with  an  outspoken  criticism  which  will  hardly  be  wel- 
come to  the  missionary  of  the  average  Exeter  Hall 
type,  or  to  those  for  whose  consumption  missionary 
marvels  are  purveyed.  "  If,  on  the  one  hand,"  Sir 
Harry  writes,  "  the  impartial  observer  must  pronounce 
a  verdict  regarding  the  value  of  missionary  work  in 
Central  Africa  which  is  almost  wholly  in  its  favour,  on 
the  other  hand  he  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  the  prejudice  and  dislike  with  which 
missionaries  are  regarded  by  other  white  men  not 
following  the  same  career.  The  causes  of  this  feeling 
in  my  opinion  are  two  : — (1)  The  cant  which  by  some 
unaccountable  fatality  seems  to  be  inseparably  con- 
nected with  missionary  work,  and  (2)  the  arrogant 
demeanour  often  assumed  by  missionaries  towards 
men  who  are  not  of  their  manner  of  thought  and  prac- 
tice, though  not  necessarily  men  of  evil  life."  Speaking 
of  the  "  insidious  perversion  of  the  truth  "  which  per- 
vades missionary  reports,  Sir  Harry  says,  "  I  can  only 
imagine  it  is  done  on  the  assumption,  once  attributed 
to  the  Jesuits,  that  it  is  right  to  do  evil  that  good 
may  come."  Then  again  "...  articles  too  profane  to 
be  quoted  are  written  of  how  God  has  taken  to 
Himself  'dear  Sister  So-and-So'  or  'Brother  Some- 
body-else '  to  '  cherish  them  on  high  '  and  give  them 
a  reward  for  their  labours,  as  if  there  had  been  a  special 
intervention  of  Providence,  when  to  the  outside 
observer  it  is  obvious  that  the  sister  or  brother  would 
never  have  died,  or  even  been  ill,  if  he  or  she  had  been 
properly  housed  or  properly  fed. "  Sir  Harry  Johnston's 
moral  courage  is  quite  as  remarkable  as  his  personal 
bravery,  and  we  hope  will  have  equally  satisfactory 
results.  In  Africa  he  has  done  a  great  work  tor 
the  Empire  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  exceptional 
administrative  ability  will  not  in  the  future  be  wasted  on 
work  which  could  quite  efficiently  be  performed  by  a 
clerk  of  average  intelligence. 
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THE  CHOIR  INVISIBLE. 

"The  Choir  Invisible."    By  James  Lane  Allen.  New 
York  :  Macmillan.  1897. 

MR.  JAMES  LANE  ALLEN  is  a  writer  who  can- 
not well  put  pen  to  paper  without  revealing  how 
finely  sensitive  he  is  to  beauty.  To  admit  so  uncommon 
a  virtue  with  a  curt  acknowledgment,  as  though  this 
were  the  level  on  which  the  reviewer  is  accustomed  to 
start,  looks  perhaps  like  ingratitude  ;  but  a  justifiable 
prejudice  in  favour  of  Mr.  Lane  Allen  refuses  him  even 
a  passing  sojourn  among  those  writers  whose  good 
things  rouse  the  blind  gratitude  that  always  attaches 
to  the  rare  and  the  unexpected.  "  The  Choir  Invisible," 
then,  is  remarkably  lacking  in  balance  ;  it  is  the  work 
of  a  man  possessed  of  all  the  sensitive  qualifications  for 
making  a  fine  story,  yet  content  to  lay  aside  the  exact- 
ing preoccupation  that  would,  above  all  things,  make 
the  story  run  a  complete  and  level  course.  For  one 
thing,  the  author  himself  gets  into  the  way  of  his  story. 
Mr.  Allen's  imagination  has  two  faces — an  outward 
face  and  an  inner,  a  dramatic  and  a  reflective,  or,  to 
use  terms  but  roughly  descriptive  and  ill  calculated  to 
stand  strict  pressure,  an  objective  and  a  subjective. 
Dramatically  he  is  a  tender  and  delicate  observer  and 
delineator  of  the  finer  passages  in  the  enthralling  duel 
between  a  man  and  a  woman — the  subtle  passes,  feints 
and  parries,  the  all  but  impalpable  hits.  As  the  painter 
of  love-scenes  he  would  not  easily  find  his  match. 
Personally  and  reflectively  he  is  an  impassioned  wor- 
shipper of  nature,  a  historian  thrilled  with  memories, 
a  philosopher  tempted  far  afield  by  a  poet's  love  of 
images  and  analogies.  On  both  sides  Mr.  Allen  is 
eminently  successful ;  but  the  ultimate  and  general 
satisfactoriness  of  his  novel  as  a  whole  depends,  to  some 
extent,  upon  a  proper  blending  of  the  two  qualities. 
They  were  so  blended  in  his  "Kentucky  Cardinal" — ■ 
true,  at  one  point  in  his  well-nigh  faultless  story  the 
patriot  historian  in  Mr.  Allen  ran  away  with  the  artist, 
but  only  for  a  second  or  two.  In  "The  Choir  Invi- 
sible," however,  the  dramatic  and  reflective,  the  ob- 
jective and  the  personal,  lie  separately,  and  the  book 
rocks  like  an  ill-balanced  boat  from  side  to  side.  An 
obvious  reason  for  the  superiority  of  the  "Kentucky 
Cardinal "  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  author  was 
there  writing  in  the  first  person.  There  the  lover  was 
himself  a  reflective  man,  a  man  of  sentiment,  a  worshipper 
of  nature  and  given  to  philosophy,  and  so  the  reflective 
characteristics  of  Mr.  Allen's  I  found  a  natural  and 
poignant  revelation  in  the  "  I  "  of  the  story.  But  here, 
in  "The  Choir  Invisible,"  the  author  is  writing  of  an- 
other lover  in  the  third  person,  and  his  own  reflections, 
the  nature,  the  history,  the  philosophy,  are  so  many 
interruptions,  and  their  beauty  is  thrown  away  on  an 
impatient  reader,  by  no  means  appeased  or  deceived  by 
an  occasional  "  John  Gray  felt  all  this."  First  of  all, 
John  Gray  didn't ;  and,  secondly,  it  often  does  not 
matter  much  if  he  did. 

The  story  also  shows  a  lack  of  balance  in  another  and 
more  radical  fashion.  The  various  parts  of  the  scheme 
are  not  drawn  in  proportion  to  one  another.  The  young 
girl  Amy,  and  John  Gray's  love  for  her,  and  her  dis- 
appointing and  disillusioning  behaviour — all  this  is  done 
with  the  fine  delicacy  of  detail  which  we  expect  from 
the  author.  And  so  is  much  of  John  Gray's  intercourse 
with  the  divine  lady  her  aunt,  an  intercourse  that 
fosters  a  new  and  stronger  love  in  his  heart.  But  other 
portions  of  the  scheme,  as  important,  nay  more  impor- 
tant, are  left  undone.  If  the  lasting  effect  which  Mrs. 
Falconer  makes  on  John  Gray  throughout  his  life  (and 
this  is  ultimately  the  most  important  fact  of  all),  if  this 
is  to  be  suggested  in  a  letter  of  half  a  dozen  pages 
written  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  action  of  the 
story  has  ceased,  then  surely  the  far  less  important 
and,  as  it  were,  momentary  difference  which  parted 
John  Gray  and  Amy  for  ever  should  only  have  occupied 
a  few  lines.  Or,  to  put  the  objection  the  other  way 
round,  if  the  passage  of  arms  which  separated  John 
Gray  and  the  girl  is  to  be  done  with  a  fine  delicacy  of' 
detail,  his  fortunes  in  after  life  should  have  been  done 
at  proportionate  length.  It  is  as  though  a  painter  had 
schemed  out  a  composition,  and  then  spent  all  his  skill 
on  the  detail  of  a  piece  of  drapery  in  the  foreground, 
or,  rather,  as  though  he  had  made  a  fascinating  study 


of  a  footstool,  and  then,  in  order  to  achieve  a  com- 
posed picture,  begged  us  to  imagine  the  throne  and  the 
figure  seated  thereon.  The  spectator  can  and  will  do 
nothing  of  the  kind  ;  intentions  count  for  little  ;  achieve- 
ment, and  achievement  only,  appeals  to  him,  and  so  the 
sight  of  Mrs.  Falconer  gathering  a  loosened  band  of 
her  hair  a  little  absently  into  its  place  with  the  tips  of 
her  fingers  far  outweighs  the  letter  she  receives  from 
John  Gray  twenty  years  later,  though,  as  far  as  in- 
tention goes,  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
importance  of  the  two  things.  The  reader,  then,  will 
look  upon  "  The  Choir  Invisible  "  either  as  a  scheme  of 
which  only  the  opening  has  been  completed,  or  as  a 
charming  set  of  love-scenes  for  which  the  author  has 
failed  to  find  a  use.  But  the  love-scenes  are  beautiful. 
Moreover,  on  almost  every  page  there  sits  the  indefin- 
able grace  of  an  imagination  enamoured  of  beauty. 
And  if  Mr.  Allen,  in  his  devotion,  becomes  at  times 
just  a  little  over-serious,  he  shares  his  fault  with  all 
other  persons  who  are  devoted — a  sufficiently  small  and 
distinguished  company. 

BRITAIN'S  OLDEST  COLONY. 

"Newfoundland  in  1897."    By  M.  Harvey.  London: 
Sampson  Low.  1897. 

r"THE  Rev.  M.  Harvey  in  this  small  volume  attempts 
J-  two  difficult  things  :  to  whitewash  Sebastian 
Cabot,  and  to  show  that  Britain's  oldest  colony  is  one 
of  the  most  virtuous  communities  under  the  British  flag. 
He  writes  for  those  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
Cabots,  or  of  the  history  of  English  colonization,  or  of 
the  peculiar  practices  of  Newfoundland  in  the  last  few 
years.  For  such  his  book  will  be  of  great  interest, 
notwithstanding  certain  redundancies  and  certain  short- 
comings from  the  literary  standpoint.  For  the  student 
it  is  of  the  smallest  value  possible.  Mr.  Harvey  is  not 
a  reliable  guide,  nor  is  his  book  precisely  what  it  pur- 
ports to  be.  He  calls  it  "Newfoundland  in  1897," 
apparently  in  the  belief  that  in  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of 
Queen  Victoria  the  British  people  will  welcome  some 
account  of  the  island  which,  discovered  by  Cabot 
four  hundred  years  ago,  subsequently  formed  the 
scene  of  England's  first  effort  at  colonization. 
But  one  gets  more  than  a  third  through  the  book, 
and  has  plodded  carefully  through  a  history  of 
the  beginnings  of  Newfoundland,  before  Mr.  Harvey 
pulls  himself  up  abruptly  with  the  reflection  that  his 
purpose  is  limited  to  giving  some  account  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Colony  in  1897.  He  refers  us  to  his 
"  Newfoundland,  the  oldest  British  Colony  "  and  to  his 
"Text-book  of  Newfoundland  History"  for  fuller 
information.  It  is,  we  imagine,  a  mere  nothing  in  Mr. 
Harvey's  opinion  that  the  first  of  these  two  books  was 
as  much  the  work  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hatton  as  of  Mr. 
Harvey  himself.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Hatton's  name 
occupies  the  premier  place  on  the  title-page.  Mr. 
Harvey's  present  volume  is  in  parts  a  mere  paraphrase 
of  the  earlier  and  more  imposing  effort ;  and  his  defence 
of  Sebastian  Cabot — a  rather  Quixotic  affair  in  face  of 
the  almost  overwhelming  circumstantial  evidence  to  the 
contrary — may  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  in 
previous  writings  Mr.  Harvey  accepted  Sebastian  for  the 
great  man  he  represented  himself  to  be.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  embark  on  a  debate  with  Mr.  Harvey  as  to 
Sebastian's  title  to  any  considerable  share  of  the  credit 
so  long  accorded  him.  Nor  need  we  combat  the  view — 
which  he  reiterates  with  a  persistence  suggestive  of 
fears  that  it  may  not  meet  with  general  acceptance — 
that  we  largely  owe  it  to  the  Cabots  that  North  America 
is  to-day  almost  entirely  occupied  by  an  English-speak- 
ing population.  Mr.  Harvey  draws  generously  on  his 
imagination,  the  result  being  picturesqueness  even  at 
the  risk  of  probability.  He  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that 
Cabot's  idea  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  was  prompted  by 
the  success  of  Columbus.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Cabot  was  at  least  as  early  in  the  field  as  Columbus. 
The  person  chiefly  influenced  by  Columbus's  triumph 
was  Henry  VII.,  who  understood  too  late  what  an 
opportunity  he  had  missed.  Having  failed  to  listen  to 
Columbus,  he  listened  to  Cabot,  when  Columbus  had 
shown  that  the  Atlantic  was  not  an  interminable  waste 
of  waters. 
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Mr.  Harvey  is  at  his  best  in  dealing-  with  the  earliest 
efforts  to  colonize  Newfoundland,  and  the  attempts  of  the 
"  Merchant  Adventurers  "  to  preserve  the  isle  as  a  fishing 
station.  With  this  end  in  view,  they  resisted  all  pro- 
jects for  settlement,  and  at  the  end  of  every  season, 
when  fishing  was  over,  men  who  would  have  made 
first-rate  colonists  were  dispatched  back  to  England. 
It  is  wonderful  under  these  circumstances  that  settle- 
ment was  ever  accomplished.  When  privilege  and 
monopoly  had,  after  a  long  and  bitter  struggle,  been 
broken  down,  then  the  colonists  were  misgoverned  and 
oppressed  to  an  almost  inconceivable  extent.  Mr. 
Harvey's  description  of  the  times  of  the  Fishing 
Admirals — captains  who  were  placed  for  one  season  in 
authority — is  capital.  He  lapses  again,  however,  when 
he  proceeds  to  deal  with  Newfoundland  in  more  recent 
times.  He  would  have  us  believe  that  with  self-govern- 
ment wonders  have  happened.  So  they  have,  though 
not  exactly  on  the  lines  Mr.  Harvey  suggests.  Cor- 
ruption and  incompetence  have  marked  the  political 
and  financial  record  of  the  Colony  in  the  last  half-dozen 
years.  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  1895,  in  his  capacity  of 
Colonial  Secretary,  traced  the  troubles  that  brought 
the  Colony  to  the  verge  of  ruin  to  maladministration. 
We  glean  no  such  notion  from  Mr.  Harvey,  who  jug-gles 
with  statistics  as  though  he  were  a  Finance  Minister 
called  upon  to  convince  electors  that  a  deficit,  properly 
looked  at,  is  really  a  surplus.  That  Newfoundland  is  a 
beautiful  country,  full  of  natural  resources,  is  one  of 
those  things  which  no  man  can  deny.  But  that  New- 
foundland finance  is  as  sound  as  Mr.  Harvey  contends, 
those  who  can  recall  something  more  than  the  careless 
utterances  of  recreant  Ministers  are  not  likely  to  believe. 
Mr.  Harvey  shows  us  what  Newfoundland'  owes  per 
capita  ;  and,  comparing  it  with  certain  other  countries, 
is  satisfied  that  Newfoundland  is  particularly  lightly 
involved.  He  does  not  tell  us  what  assets  Newfound- 
land can  show  per  head  with  which  to  meet  its  liabilities, 
as  compared  with  the  assets  of  those  other  countries. 
He  shows  us  that  Newfoundland  has  weathered  the 
financial  storm  and  has  an  income  much  in  excess  of 
expenditure.  He  does  not  tell  us  how  the  surplus  was 
obtained.  Such  a  performance  is  eminently  unsatis- 
factory and  wholly  misleading.  Either  Mr.  Harvey 
knows  the  facts,  in  which  case  he  is  net  quite  ingenuous, 
or  he  does  not  know  them,  in  which  case  his  testimony 
is  worthless. 

SCOTCH   FISHERY  LORE. 

"The  Life-Histories  of  the  British  Marine  Food- 
Fishes."  By  W.  C.  Mcintosh  and  A.  T.  Master- 
man.    London  :  Clay.  1897. 

WHATEVER  the  student  of  marine  biology  may 
have  to  say  on  the  subject,  it  is  an  undeniable 
paradox  that,  for  those  at  any  rate  who  contemplate 
the  questions  at  issue  in  a  broader  light  than  that  of  the 
laboratory  lamp,  the  most  interesting  episode  in  the 
life-history  of  our  food-fishes  is  its  termination  in  the 
meshes  of  the  trawl.  It  is,  directly  or  otherwise,  to 
this  consummation  that  all  scientific  research  and  com- 
mercial enterprise  should  in  the  long  run  be  dedicated. 
Not  that  we  wish  for  one  moment  to  depreciate  the  great 
value  of  any  co-operation  on  the  part  of  scientific  gentle- 
men that  may  tend  to  throw  light  on  either  improved 
methods  of  capture  or  such  measures  of  abstinence  and 
recuperation  as  are  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
so  great  an  industry  ;  we  merely  insist  on  the  sub- 
servience of  such  contributions  to  more  practical  ends. 
Excellent  in  many  respects  as  is  the  work  before  us, 
it  is,  therefore,  impossible  not  to  feel  disappointment 
at  the  authors'  studied  neglect  of  the  economical  aspects 
of  the  subject.  In  a  work  of  considerably  less  pre- 
tensions, that  was  noticed  in  these  columns  within  the 
present  year,  Mr.  Cunningham  contrived  to  take 
cognizance,  albeit  in  brief,  of  the  food  and  habitat  of 
the  different  fishes,  as  well  as  of  the  season  and  methods 
of  their  capture,  while  both  the  history  of  previous 
investigation  and  the  less  chimerical  of  the  restrictive 
measures  hitherto  suggested  received  far  more  attention 
in  his  smaller  volume  than  at  the  hands  of  the  present 
authors.  These  omissions  apart,  the  work  may  be  re- 
garded as  certainly  the  most  important  yet  published  on 


the  subject.  Interpreting,  within  the  limitations  alluded 
to,  the  term  "  life-hibtory  "  as  indicating  nothing  beyond 
the  evolution  and  development  of  the  fish  from  the  egg 
to  maturity,  Professor  Mcintosh  and  Mr.  Masterman 
have  between  them  produced  a  work  of  permanent  value 
to  fellow-biologists,  and  one  that  will  be  widely  appre- 
ciated by  all  interested  in  our  sea  fish,  each  of  which  is 
in  turn  the  subject  of  a  biography  told  in  simple  and 
attractive  fashion,  and  illustrated  with  a  profusion  of 
excellent  coloured  and  other  figures.  Collaboration  in 
scientific  literature  is  not  always  attended  with  such 
happy  results  ;  but  Professor  Mcintosh  is,  from  his  long 
connexion  with  such  investigation,  well  qualified  to  in- 
struct ;  and  those  few  portions  of  the  work  which, 
according  to  the  preface,  are  from  the  pen  of  the  junior 
author  are  worthy  of  association  with  the  rest. 

CONCERNING  BEETLES. 

"  The  Young  Beetle-Collector's  Handbook."  By  Dr. 
E.  Hoffman,  Curator  of  the  Royal  Natural  History 
Museum  at  Stuttgart,  with  an  Introduction  by 
W.  E.  Kirby.  London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein. 
1897. 

THIS  careful  little  volume,  with  its  five  hundred 
coloured  figures  and  precise  descriptions,  may  be 
regarded  from  two  points  of  view.  If  we  suppose  it 
the  natural  and  inevitable  fate  of  the  boy  to  collect 
something,  there  are  advantages  in  preferring  beetles 
or  bees  or  butterflies  to  stamps.  The  pursuit  of  the 
well-beloved  takes  him  into  the  open  air,  teaches  him 
the  habit  of  observation  and  industry,  and  costs  him 
only  his  own  trouble,  a  cabinet,  and  a  few  pins  and 
labels.  It  is  true,  he  may  buy  the  rarest  specimens, 
like  stamps,  from  a  dealer,  but  it  is  equally  true  that, 
unlike  stamps,  the  rarest  specimens  may  be  obtained 
without  cost  by  his  own  persevering  investigation  of 
ditch  and  copse.  On  this  simple  theory  of  the  boy  as 
a  collector  we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  Dr.  Hoff- 
man's volume.  It  is  loaded  with  no  superfluous 
details  as  to  the  habits  and  structure  of  the  prey.  A 
few  paragraphs  describe  what  joints  of  the  leg  have 
to  be  counted,  what  shapes  of  the  antennae  to  be  noted, 
what  localities  to  be  visited.  Perhaps  rather  more 
space  would  be  required  to  distinguish  postage-stamps 
from  bill-stamps,  and  to  call  the  collector's  attention  to 
money  values,  insignia,  countries  and  marks  of  efface- 
ment.  Then  the  volume  passes  on  to  describe  and 
figure  the  distinguishing  features  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  individual  beetles.  We  have  compared  a  few  of  the 
descriptions  with  specimens,  and  find  them  ample  for 
the  purpose  of  naming  captures. 

The  other  side  from  which  the  book  may  be  viewed 
proves  less  favourable.  Beetles,  unlike  stamps,  are 
living  things,  and  the  study  of  them  might  prove  an 
introduction  to  the  whole  world  of  life.  The  most 
common  of  all  the  thousands  is  a  creature  of  marvellous 
complexity  with  a  thousand  adaptations  to  its  particular 
environment.  The  begetting,  the  birth,  the  larval  life, 
the  pursuit  of  food  and  of  mates  in  the  case  of  each 
presents  a  thousand  unsolved  problems  each  awaiting 
the  careful  and  patient  observer.  There  is  no  branch 
of  science  into  which  an  intelligent  study  of  beetles, 
or,  indeed,  of  any  other  living  creatures,  might  not  lead 
the  young  naturalist  by  imperceptible  and  alluring 
steps.  The  book  is  not  merely  silent  as  to  all  this  side 
of  the  pursuit  it  recommends,  but  actually  makes  im- 
possible the  development  of  the  boy  who  follows  its 
guidance  into  anything  but  a  grasping  collector.  He 
is  told  how  to  catch  his  beetles  in  the  least  intelligent 
fashion.  He  is  to  drag  the  grass  with  a  net,  to  beat 
bushes  over  open  umbrellas,  to  shake  masses  of  moss 
over  sheets  of  paper,  and,  as  soon  as  the  beetles  have 
been  hustled  out  of  their  natural  haunts,  to  kill  them 
with  boiling  water  or  poison  or  spirit,  and  to  pin  them 
out  on  his  fatuous  sheets.  For  ourselves,  although  we 
are  bound  to  admit  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
mere  collector  the  book  has  great  merit,  we  have 
nothing  but  contempt  for  any  intelligent  person  who, 
writing  to  introduce  boys  to  the  study  of  living 
things,  does  not  commend  the  study  of  them  alive  in 
their  natural  surroundings. 
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NEW  FICTION. 

"Dracula."    By  Bram  Stoker.     London:  Constable. 
1897. 

WE  had  thought  that  vampires  were  extinct,  but  Mr. 
Bram  Stoker  has  set  himself  to  prove  to  us  the 
contrary.  Or  rather  he  has  recreated  them  with  con- 
siderable ingenuity  and  a  distinct  gift  for  story-writing 
of  the  blood-curdling  order.  Count  Dracula  is  a 
vampire  of  the  most  exalted  kind,  for  he  has  lived  his 
life  in  death  for  many  centuries  in  his  castle  in  the 
Carpathians.  But  Mr.  Bram  Stoker  was  not  content 
with  the  srnall  honour  he  could  have  gained  by 
leaving  him  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  Europe.  That 
would  have  been  merely  to  revert  to  the  Mrs.  Radcliffe 
style  of  fiction.  So  Count  Dracula  is  brought  to 
London,  and  Jonathan  Harker,  a  quite  ordinary  every- 
day solicitor,  has  a  very  bad  time  with  him  indeed, 
both  in  the  Carpathians  and  in  England.  The  vampire 
Count  is  hunted  down  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
modern  science,  combined  with  the  charms  and  exor- 
cisms of  an  earlier  age,  and  there  is  a  tremendously  ex- 
citing pursuit  before  he  is  finally  cornered.  Then  his 
throat  is  cut,  his  heart  pierced,  and  his  body  crumbles 
into  dust.  We  ourselves  confess  to  a  sigh  of  relief 
when  we  knew  that  so  dangerous  and  literally  blood- 
thirsty a  person  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  Mina  Harker 
was  no  longer  in  danger  of  becoming  a  vampire  like 
her  friend  Lucy.  Mr.  Bram  Stoker  cannot  boast  of 
any  elegance  of  style,  but  at  least  he  is  plain  and 
straightforward,  and  tells  his  story  without  any  of  the 
vulgar  claptrap  and  magniloquent  balderdash  with 
which  some  writers  of  this  class  of  fiction  disfigure  their 
books.  Moreover  he  has  been  at  the  pains  to  get  up 
very  carefully  all  that  can  be  gathered  of  vampire  lore, 
and  has  made  his  book  a  complete  treatise  on  the 
habits  and  customs  of  these  strange  beasts.  There  are 
many  readers  who  like  to  sup  full  of  horrors  and  to  feel 
their  flesh  creep,  and  "Dracula"  is  undoubtedly  the 
book  for  their  money.  Nervous  persons,  young  children 
and  sufferers  from  delirium  tremens,  will  do  well  not  to 
look  within  its  covers. 

"  An  African  Millionaire."  By  Grant  Allen.  London  : 
Grant  Richards.  1897. 
This  is  not  a  "  Hill  Top  Novel."  It  is  simply  a 
collection  of  magazine  stories  of  the  Sherlock  Holmes 
type.  Nevertheless  it  is  also  a  book  with  a  purpose, 
for  it  is  written  to  enlist  our  sympathies  with  a 
swindler  and  to  persuade  us  that  millionaires  are  fools 
and  fair  game  for  the  quick-witted.  Sir  Charles  Van 
Drift  is  the  African  millionaire,  and  is  a  type  with  which 
the  Drury  Lane  autumn  drama  has  made  us  familiar. 
That  is  to  say,  he  is  a  bit  of  an  ass  and  a  good  deal  of 
a  rogue.  The  swindler,  Colonel  Clay,  is  really  Paul 
Finglemore,  the  brother  of  the  millionaire's  broker,  and 
by  clever  disguises  and  ingenious  tricks  he  bleeds  Sir 
Charles  of  large  sums.  It  is  a  pity  Mr.  Grant  Allen 
has  not  drawn  him  more  clearly.  He  is  only  a  shadow 
who  flits  across  the  pages,  and  his  insubstantiality  is  a 
hindrance  to  our  full  belief  in  his  cleverness.  It  is  to 
be  admitted,  however,  that  we  do  feel  sorry  for  him 
when  at  last  he  is  nabbed,  and  we  are  glad  that  Sir 
Charles  Van  Drift  and  his  rascal  of  a  brother-in-law  and 
private  secretary,  Seymour  Wentworth,  have  a  bad 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  witness-box  under  his  cross- 
examination.  Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  undoubted  talents 
as  a  story-teller,  and  as  this  is  one  of  the  books  he 
writes  merely  to  bring  grist  to  his  mill,  it  is  much  better 
than  those  he  writes  with  a  lofty  social  purpose. 
Accepting  the  dramatis  persona  of  "  An  African  Mil- 
lionaire "  as  the  conventional  type  of  a  Socialist  novel- 
ist's characterization,  the  book  may  be  recommended  as 
a  very  readable  series  of  stories  of  a  kind  that  are 
tremendously  popular  with  the  readers  of  the  sixpenny 
illustrated  magazines. 

"In  Russet  Mantle  Clad."  By  George  Morley.  London: 
Skeffington.  1897. 

The  advertisement  tells  us  that  Mr.  Morley  has 
endeavoured  to  do  for  Warwickshire  what  Thomas 
Hardy  has  done  for  Wessex  and  Richard  Jefferies  for 
Wiltshire.    It  is  Mr.  Morley's  misfortune  that  he  has 


scarcely  the  qualifications  of  either  of  these  two  for  his 
task,  even  though  he  be,  as  he  comprehensively 
boasts,  "a  native  who  knows  every  mead,  stream, 
hill,  cottage,  farmhouse,  manor,  lane  and  hedge- 
row of  the  ground  traversed."  In  such  a  book  as 
he  has  attempted  to  write,  literary  skill  and  a  gift  of 
style  are  essentials,  and  they  are  clearly  not  possessed 
by  a  writer  who  talks  of  sheep  "  chewing  the  happy 
cud  of  a  bright  summer  day,"  who  calls  them  "ovines" 
four  times  in  the  course  of  a  page  and  a  half,  and  who 
compares  a  sparrow-hawk,  poised  for  its  descent,  to  a 
sky  sign.  The  book  is  expensively  produced,  and  has 
some  good  process  reproductions  of  photographs  of 
Warwickshire  scenery. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

THE  last  few  days  at  Sotheby's  will  become  historical 
in  the  annals  of  book  sales,  not  alone  for  the 
unique  value  of  the  Ashburnham  collection,  but  for  the 
new  records  in  prices  established.  Thus  on  Monday 
the  total  reached  ^9,788,  the  highest  by  some  two 
thousand  pounds  ever  realized  in  a  single  day's  sale  of 
books.  That  rare  volumes  may  be  a  good  investment 
as  well  as  a  luxury  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  this  sum 
shows  a  profit  of  ^3,000  on  the  original  prices  paid  by 
the  late  Earl.  Mr.  Quaritch  again  vindicated  his 
position  as  our  greatest  bibliophile  by  securing  the 
lion's  share  of  the  treasures.  It  is  impossible  in  the 
space  of  a  paragraph  to  touch  upon  even  the  more 
notable  works  disposed  of.  On  the  opening  day  the 
chief  honours  must  rest  with  the  Editio  Princeps  of 
Aristotle's  "Opera  Varia,"  printed  at  Venice  by 
Andrea?  de  Asula  on  vellum,  in  1483,  which  fell  to  Mr. 
Quaritch  for  ^800.  The  following  day  was  remark- 
able for  a  record  price  given  for  a  printed  book. 
This  was  the  ^360  paid  for  the  unique  edition  of 
"  A  Treatyse  on  Fysshynge  with  an  Angle,"  from  Dame 
Juliana  Barnes's  "  Boke  of  Hawkynge,"  printed  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  probably  in  1532.  It  contains  only 
sixteen  leaves,  with  cuts,  and  in  1826  was  purchased 
by  Messrs.  Longman  for  nineteen  guineas.  Monday 
was  the  great  Bible  day,  upon  which  such  intense 
interest  has  been  centred.  The  first  item  was  the  ex- 
tremely scarce  Biblia  Pauperum,  probable  date  1430, 
which  fell  for  ^1,050.  Then  came  the  Gutenberg 
Bible,  which  is  the  first  printed  edition  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  premier  book  printed  from  metal  type.  This 
superbly  ornamental  copy  was  bought  by  Lord  Ash- 
burnham in  1873  at  the  Perkins  sale  for  ^3,400,  a 
figure  beaten  on  Monday  by  six  hundred  pounds,  thus 
making  another  record.  A  vellum  copy  of  the  second 
edition  of  the  Latin  Bible,  printed  by  Furst  and 
Schoiffher,  and  the  first  to  bear  a  date,  1462,  realized 
^1,500.  The  concluding  days  of  the  sale  will  be 
noticed  in  next  week's  issue. 

Messrs.  Putnam's  Sons'  new  publications  include  a 
fully  illustrated  volume  on  "The  Ayrshire  Homes  and 
Haunts  of  Burns,"  by  H.  C.  Shelley  ;  and  "  Religions 
of  Primitive  People,"  by  Mr.  Daniel  Brinton,  being  the 
second  series  of  American  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Religions. 

The  fourth  and  last  volume  of  the  "  Life  of  Dr. 
Pusey,"  by  Dr.  Henry  Parry  Liddon,  is  in  course  of 
preparation  by  Messrs.  Longmans. 

"  Possessed  of  Devils  "  is  the  title  which  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Gorst  has  chosen  for  her  new  novel.  The  author,  a 
daughter-in-law  of  Sir  John  Gorst,  has  secured  the  good 
offices  of  Mr.  Macqueen  to  publish  her  volume. 

Messrs.  Putnam's  Sons  will  shortly  issue  a  trans- 
lation of  M.  Georges  Pellisier's  "  Literary  Movement 
in  France  during  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  "  The  Life  of 
Abby  Hopper  Gibbons,"  a  Quaker  biography  by  Sarah 
Hopper  Emerson,  and  a  volume  of  verse  by  Mr.  Ellis 
Stevens  entitled  "  The  Romance  of  Arenfels,  and  other 
Tales  of  the  Rhine." 

The  latest  addition  to  Messrs.  Bell  &  Son's  series  of 
"  Royal  Navy  Handbooks  "  is  a  volume  on  "  Naval 
Gunnery,"  by  Captain  H.  Garbett,  in  which  the  author 
deals  technically  and  historically  with  the  fighting  equip- 
ment of  a  man-of-war. 

Messrs.  Virtue  &  Co.  are  issuing  a  new  edition  of 
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their  compact  illustrated  guide-book  "  Up  and  Down 
the  Thames." 

Mr.  Heinemann  is  breaking-  the  deadly  stillness  of 
the  book-world  by  a  few  desultory  sallies  in  fiction. 
Among'  these  will  be  a  novel  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Boynich, 
entitled  "The  Gadfly";  a  one-volume  edition  of  Mr. 
Henry  James's  "The  Other  House";  and  Zola's 
"  Stories  for  Ninon  "  in  a  cheaper  form. 

A  bicycle  in  the  plains  of  Thessaly  sounds  almost  a 
desecration,  yet  Mr.  Wilfred  Pollock,  in  his  capacity  of 
special  correspondent  to  the  "  Morning  Post,"  preferred 
this  method  of  locomotion  during  the  Grasco-Turkish 
campaign.  The  results  of  his  observations  are  being 
produced  by  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus  in  a  brief  work 
entitled  "  War  and  a  Wheel." 

We  have  seen  no  allusion  anywhere  to  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Oliphant  had  a  brother  of  some  literary  taste  and 
capacity.  Nevertheless,  it  was,  we  believe,  a  Mr. 
Wilson,  brother  of  Margaret  Oliphant  Wilson  Oliphant, 
who  perpetrated  two  novels  called  "  Ailieford "  and 
"John  Drayton,"  which,  we  suspect,  are  to  be  foundnow- 
adays  nowhere  save  on  the  shelves  of  the  British  Museum 
Library. 

The  firm  of  Osgood,  Mcllvaine  &  Co.  will  henceforth 
be  merged  in  that  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  of  New  York, 
the  London  branch  being  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Clarence  W.  Mcllvaine. 

In  his  introduction  to  Mr.  Cecil  Brown's  work  on 
"The  Horse  in  Art  and  Nature,"  which  Messrs. 
Chapman  &  Hall  are  issuing,  Mr.  Onslow  Ford  says  : 
"  The  keynote  of  the  book  is  the  effort  to  train  the  eye 
of  the  student  to  accurately  observe  horses  in  nature  : 
to  know  what  to  look  for  and  what  to  avoid." 

Mr.  C.  W.  Earle's  essays  upon  gardening  and  house" 
hold  management  are  being  collected  in  a  volume  under 
the  apt  title  of  "  Pot-pourri  from  a  Surrey  Garden." 
Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  will  publish  it  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  days. 

The  manual  on  "Teaching  and  School  Organiza- 
tion," which  Mr.  P.  A.  Barnett  is  editing  for  Messrs. 
Longmans,  includes  contributions  by  the  Hon.  E. 
Lyttelton,  the  Revs.  E.  A.  Abbott  and  M.  G.  Glaze- 
brook,  Messrs.  A.  T.  Pollard,  A.  Sidgwick,  G.  E. 
Buckle,  T.  H.  Morris,  R.  Wormwell,  R.  Somervell,  and 
F.  Storr. 

The  dedication  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Parker's  book  on  South 
African  Sports,  to  which  notice  was  recently  given  in 
this  column,  has  been  accepted  by  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes. 

THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Aglavaine  and  Selysette  (Maeterlinck).    Richards.    2s.  6d. 

Antiquary,  The  (July). 

Argosy  (July).    Bentley.  is. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

Camera  Lucida  (Bertha  Thomas).    Sampson  Low. 

Case  of  Rebellious  Susan,  The  (H.  A.  Jones).    Macmillan.    as.  6d. 

Century  Magazine,  The  (July). 

Contemporary  Review,  The  (July). 

Cornhill  Magazine,  The  (July). 

Cornish  Parish,  A  (J.  Hammond).    Skeffington.    ioj.  6d. 

Economic  Journal,  The  (June), 

Ecumenical  Councils  (J.  Fulton).    Clark,  6s. 

Encyclopaedia  of  Sport,  The  (July).    Lawrence  &  Bullen.  2S. 

Equality  (E.  Bellamy).    Heinemann.  6s. 

Fortnightly  Review,  The  (July). 

Frank  Mildmay  (Captain  Marryat).    Macmillan.    3*.  6d. 
Genealogical  Magazine  (July). 
Geographical  Journal  (July). 
Harper's  Magazine  (July). 
Humanitarian,  The  (July). 

In  Darkest  Africa  (H.  M.  Stanley).    Sampson  Low. 
Ireland.    Part  I.    (Baddeley).  Dulau. 

Journeys  among  the  Gentle  Japs  (Rev.  J.  L.  L.  Thomas).    Sampson  Low. 

Kathleen's  Engagement  (Anon  ).    William  Stevens. 

Le  Monde  Moderne  (Juijlet). 

London  Town,  "  Dady  Mail  "  Guide. 

Macmillan's  Magazine  (July). 

Mermaid,  The  (E.  Patterson).    Rees  Mallett. 

Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  The  (H.  Walker).    Dent.  is. 

Mohammedan  Controversy,  The  (Sir  Wm.  Muir).    Clark,    ys.  6d. 

Musical  Times  (July). 

National  Biography,  Dictionary  of  (S.  Lee).    Smith  &  Elder. 

National  Review,  The  (July).  Arnold. 

National  Union  Gleanings  (June).  Simpkin. 

Naval  Administrations  (Sir  J.  H.  Btiggs).    Sampson  Low. 

New  Review,  The  (July). 

Newfoundland,  1897  (J.  Hatton  and  M.  Harvey). 
Nineteenth  Century  (July). 
Paris,  1897.  Hachette. 

Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  History'  of  (D.  Macleane,  M.A.).    H.  Hart 

Private  Life  of  the  Queen,  The  (by  one  of  H.M.  Servants).  Pearson. 

Register  of  Wetberal,  The  (J.  E.  Prescott).  Stoi-k. 

Review  of  the  Encyclical  of  "Pope  Leo  XIII.  (D.  Burns).  6d. 

Russet  Mantle  Clad,  In  (G.  Morley).    Skeffington.    ioj.  6d. 

Saints,  Lives  of  the  (Rev.  S.  B.  Gould,  M.A.).  Nimmo. 

St.  Nicholas  (July). 

Shakespeare,  A  Revelation.  Skeffington. 


Spenser's  Faerie  Queen  (Part  XL).    Dent.    as.  6d. 

Temple  Bar  (July).    Bentley.  n. 

Temple  Reader,  The  (E.  E.  Spreight).  Marshall. 

Thirty_  Years  of  Teaching  (L.  C.  Miall).    Macmillan.    as.  bd. 

Tunbridge  Wells  of  To-day  (Marlin  and  Prescott).    Bleechings.  6d 

Victoria,  Regina  et  Imperatrix  (G.  Wyatville).  Cornish. 

Victoria,  The  Good  Queen  and  Empress.    Gardner,  Darton.  is. 

War  and  a  Wheel  (Wilfred  Pollock).    Chatto  &  Windus.  if. 

While  the  Billy  Boils  (Henry  Lawson).  Simpkin. 

Woman  at  Home,  The  (July). 

Ye  Booke  of  Ye  Cards. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

AMERICA. 

Copies  are  on  Sale  at  the  International  News  Company's  Offices, 
83  and  85  Duane  Street,  New  York,  Messrs.  Damrell  & 
Upham's,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  at  The 
Harold  Wilson  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


-Every  Evening. 


ROYAL  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN. 
GRAND  OPERA. 
For  full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers. 
 Box  Office  now  open.  

EMPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVENING,  UNDER 
ONE  FLAG,  and  MONTE  CRISTO,  and  THE  CRUISE  OF  THE 
SAUCY  PUSS,  with  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts.  Grand  Variety  Entertainment.  Doors 
open  at  7  45-  

THE  ELIZABETHAN  STAGE  SOCIETY.— ARDEN  of 

FEVERS  HAM  and  EDWARD  III.  at  the  Matinee  Theatre,  St.  George's 
Hall,  on  Friday  Evening,  July  9. — Tickets  and  plan  at  the  Hall. 

"D  RITISH     MUSEUM,    BLOOMSBURY.  —  EVENING 

J->  OPENING  on  WEEKDAYS. — From  Monday,  5th  July,  to  Saturday,  14th 
August,  inclusive,  the  Galleries  usually  open  from  6  to  ro  P.M.  on  weekdays  will  be 
closed  during  those  hours,  and  will  be  open  from  6  to  8  p.m.  instead. 

E.  MAUNDE  THOMPSON, 

Principai  Librarian  and  Sccrttary. 

British  Museum,  29th  June,  1897. 

HANOVER. — Young  ENGLISHMAN  can  be  RECEIVED 
in  a  good  GERMAN  TUTOR'S  FAMILY.  Private  and  thorough  Tuition 
Excellent  references  to  English  parents  of  former  pupils. —Address  A.  F.  HuTT- 
mann,  4  Grasweg,  Hanover. 

-SCHOLARSHIPS,    1897.  Two 

of  .£40.     Examination  begins  July  14th. — For 
information  apply  to  the  Rev.  The  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


"DADLEY  COLLEGE. 

of  £80,  One  of  £50,  One 


FENCING  A  SPECIALITY. 

MCPHERSON'S  HIGH-CLASS  GYMNASIUM, 

30  SLOANE  STREET. 
UNDER    ROYAL  PATRONAGE. 

Instruction  In  all  Physical  Exercises  for  all  Ages  and  all  Ailments. 

Prospectus  forwarded  free. 
Member  of  the  British  College  of  Physical  Education. 
Telegrams:  "GYMNICAL,"  London. 


THE  BEST 
BAKING  POWDER 
IN  THE 
WORLD. 


r 


•303    BORE  RIFLE. 

Double-barrel  Hammerless  Ejector,  with  Telescopic  Sights. 


H.M. 


AS  SUPPLIED  TO 
THE   KING  OF  PORTUGAL. 


The  Private  Secretary  to  H.M.  the  King  of  Portugal  writes  :— "  With  the 
single  but  rather  short  barrelled  rifle,  using  the  same  cartridge,  His  Majesty  has 
shot  lately  a  stag  (an  old  one)  at  980  paces." 


THOMAS   BLAND   &  SONS, 

430  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON. 
 WORKS:  BIRMINGHAM.  

EPPS'S  COCOAINE. 

COCOA-NIB  EXTRACT. 

(TEA-LIKE.) 

The  choicest  roasted  nibs  (broken-up  beans)  of  the  natural  Cocoa,  on  being 
subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  give  forth  their  excess  of  oil,  leaving  for 
use  a  finely-flavoured  powder— "  Cocoaine,"  a  product  which,  when  prepared  with 
boiling  water,  has  the  consistence  of  tea,  of  which  it  is  now,  with  many,  beneficially 
taking  the  place.  Its  active  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  the 
needed  energy  without  unduly  exciting  the  system.  Sold  only  in  labelled  Tins. 
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AVONDALE  HOTEL,  LONDON. 

HOTEL     AND  RESTAURANT, 

PICCADILLY. 
EXCELLENT  CUISINE. 
Piccadilly,  the  Best  Position  in  London. 

Proprietors — MM.  |eug£ne,  From  the  Savoy. 

THE  BERKELEY  HOTEL 

AND 

THE  BERKELEY  RESTAURANT 

ARE  NOW  OPEN. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  past  winter. 
Entrance  to  Hotel :  I  BERKELEY  STREET. 
Entrance  to  Restaurant :  74  PICCADILLY. 

THE  EXPRESS 

ROYAL  PALACE  HOTEL, 

KiEiNrsiisro-Toisr, 

CAN  BE  ENGAGED  FOR 

BALLS,  BANQUETS,  Y/EDDING  RECEPTIONS,  CONCERTS,  Ac, 

The  most  handsome  and  best  arranged  Suite  of  Rooms  in  London. 


OYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 


"The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa." 

The  Saturday  Review. 
Proprietor,  J.  OLABK. 

SAYOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens. 


Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day;  for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 

SAYOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  plays 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

1  p  RTT7 

Managers  \  £  jjCHENARD         Che/ de  Cuisine:  Maltre  ESCOFFIER. 
GRAND   HOTEL,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 

TORINO    CAFE  RESTAURANT, 

45,  OXFORD  STREET,  45. 

E.  TIRINANZI. 
TABLE  D'HOTE!   DINNER  FROM  5   TILL  9. 

Service  a  la  Carte, 
private  dining  rooms  for  parties. 

Wines,  Spirits,  Beer  and  Cigars  of  the  Best  Quality. 

.  "LANCET"  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions  Post  Free. 

FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS, 
FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 


"G.B." 


DIABETES 


48s.   PER  DOZEN. 

CARRIAGE  PAID. 


WHISKY. 

OF  THE  PROPRIETORS: 

GS-E  ORGE    BACK    &  CO. 
DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISHOPSGATE. 


EDWARD  STAIFORD'S  LIST. 

iust  ready. 

STANFORD'S  JUBILEE  MAP 
OF   THE   BRITISH  COLONIES 
AND  POSSESSIONS  IN  1897, 

Ort  a  uniform  scale,  for  School  and  Lecture  purposes.    S:za,  58  inches  By  56  ' 
Scale,  120  miles  to  an  inch.    Price,  mounted  on  rollers  and  varnished,  13s. 

A  COMPANION  TO  THE  ABOVE  MAI'. 

STANFORD'S  MAP  OF 
THE  BRITISH  COLONIES 
AND  POSSESSIONS  IN  1837, 

On  a  uniform  scale,  for  School  and  Lecture  purpose^.  Size,  53  inches  by  50. 
Scale,  120  miles  to  an  inch.  Price,  mounted  on  rollers  and  varnished,  13s. 
This  edition  of  the  map,  uniform  in  size  and  price  with  that  described  above,  has 
been  prepared  to  show  by  colour  the  extent  of  the  British  colonies  and  dependencies 
in  1837,  when  Her  Majesty  ascended  the  throne.  The  two  maps  are  especially 
recommended  as  presents  or  commemoration  gifts  for  working 
men's  clubs,  institutes,  reading-rooms,  schools,  and  other  similar 
resorts. 

STANFORD'S  NEW  1W3  OF  LONDON. 

STANFORD'S  NEW  MAP  OF 
THE   COUNTY   OF  LONDON. 

On  the  scale  of  4  inches  to  1  mile. 
Twenty  sheets,  84  by  57  inches  ;  4  inches  to  a  mile 
Prices  :  Coloured  sheets,  15s.    Flat  in  portfolio,  16s. 

Mounted  to  fold  in  case  in  five  divisions,  45s. 
Mounted  on  mahogany  rollers  and  varnished,  45s. 
Mounted  on  spring  roller,  £6. 
Separate  sheets  can  be  bought,  18  by  16  inches,  price  is.  eich. 

The  map  extends  to  Barking  and  Cross  Ness  on  the  E.,  and  includes  the  whole  of 
the  extra-metropolitan  Borough  of  West  Ham  ;  on  the  W.  it  embraces  Ealing  and 
Brentford,  the  whole  of  the  Borough  of  Richmond  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Borough  of  Kingston  ;  on  the  N.  the  Hamlet  of  Highgate  ;  and  on  the  S.  the 
Hamlet  of  Penge  with  the  northern  verge  of  Croydon. 

The  Schools  of  the  London  School  Board,  the  hospitals  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board,  the  Fire  Brigade  Stations,  and  the  large  open  spaces  now  under 
the  control  of  the  London  County  Council  are  accurately  engraved.  The  railways 
and  railway  stations,  above  and  below  ground,  steam  and  electric,  the  docks,  the 
steamboat  piers,  public  markets,  museums,  churches  and  chapels,  hospitals  and 
institutes,  theatres,  music  halls,  and  other  public  plac.s,  are  duly  shown. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

STANFORD'S 
MAP  OF  CENTRAL  LONDON. 

On  the  scale  of  4  inches  to  1  mile. 

This  Map  is  made  up  from  the  Sheets  of  the  Large  Map  described  above,  and 
extends  from  Kentish  Town  on  the  north  to  Clapham  Common  01  the  south,  and 
from  Bethnal  Green  on  the  east  to  Acton  on  the  west,  and  shows  main  roads, 
omnibus  and  tramway  routes,  parks  and  open  spaces,  with  the  greatest  accuracy 
and  detail.    One  sheet :  40  by  27  inches. 

Prices  :  In  fiat  sheet,  or  folded  in  case,  2s. 
Mounted  to  fold  in  case,  3s.  6d. 
Mounted  on  rollers  and  varnished,  7s.  6d. 

REISSUE  OF  STANFORD'S 

COMPENDIOUS  OF  GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVEL 

IN  TWELVE  VOLUMES.  WITH  NEW  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  MAPS, 
PRICE  15s.  EACH. 

"  The  new  issue  of  '  Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel  '  is  a  pub- 
lication of  great  value,  and  contains,  in  convenient  form,  the  latest  geographical 
results  of  travel  and  research  adequately  treated. _  Not  only  is  the  information  accu- 
rate, but  the  form  in  which  the  work  is  produced  is  admirable,  and  English  geogra- 
phy may  be  proud  of  such  a  series.  It  is  useful  for  educational  purposes  and  for 
reference,  and  pleasant  to  the  general  reader."— Athenautu. 

ASIA: 

Vol.  I.  NORTHERN  and  EASTERN  ASIA.  By 

A.  H.  Keane,  F.R.G.S.    With  8  Maps  and  91  Illustrations. 

Vol.  II.  SOUTHERN  and  WESTERN  ASIA.  By 

A.  H.  Keane,  F.R.G.S.    With  7  Maps  and  89  Illustrations. 

AUSTRALASIA : 

Vol.  I.  AUSTRALIA  and  NEW  ZEALAND.  By 

A.  R.  Wallace,  LL.D.  With  14  Maps  and  69  Illustra- 
tions. 

Vol.  II.  MALAYSIA  and  the  PACIFIC  ARCHI- 

PELAGOES.  By  F.  H.  H.  Guillemard,  M.D.  With 
16  Maps  and  47  Illustrations. 

AFRICA: 

Vol.  I.  NORTH  AFRICA.      By  A.  H.  Keane, 

F.R.G.S.    With  9  Maps  and  77  Illustrations. 

Vol.  II.  SOUTH    AFRICA.     By  A.  H.  Keane, 

F.R.G.S.    With  11  Maps  and  92  Illustrations. 

"CANADA"  in  Active  Preparation. 


LONDON  :  EDWARD  STANFORD, 
26  and  27  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
Geographer  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
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Zhc  IRew  IRevtew. 

Price  ONE  SHILLING. 
Edited  by  W.    E.  HENLEY. 
Contents  :  JULY,  1897. 
PORTRAIT  OF  MADAME  SARAH  BERNHARDT. 

By  W.  N.  P.  Nicholson. 

THE  NAVY  AND  THE  MONEY-BAG.  By  David  Hannay. 

WHAT  MAIS1E  KNEW.     Chapters  XVIII— XIX.  Henry  James. 

SIR  THOMAS  URQUHART.  Chari.es  Whibley. 

RICHARD  VERSTEGAN  (alias  ROWLY).  James  Fitzmaurice  Kelly. 
A  DIALOGUE.  Ch.  Bastide. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE  IN  POLAND.  H.  Dziewicki. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  FIRST  CHARTERED  COMPANY.  Lionel  Hart. 
AN  OLD  FOLK'S  RETREAT.  Edith  Sellers. 

THE  GRANITE  CROSS.    Eden  Phillpotts. 

LONDON:  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  BEDFORD  STREET,  W.C. 

THE    FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  W.  L.  COURTNEY. 
JULY". 

PASCAL.    By  Leslie  Stephen. 

ENGLAND'S  MILITARY  POSITION.  By  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  H.  Havelock-Allan, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

THE  MODERN  FRENCH  DRAMA.    (II.)   By  Aucustin  Filon. 
ENGLAND  AND  THE  EUROPEAN  CONCERT.    By  James  \V.  Gambier, 
Capt.  R.N. 

A  WOMAN  POET.    By  Mrs.  Warre  Cornish. 

THE  BURMO-CHINESE  FRONTIER  AND  THE  KAKHYEN  TRIBES. 

By  E.  H.  Parker. 
PACIFIC  BLOCKADE.    By  Prof.  T.  E.  Holland. 
THE  PRINCES  OF  ORLEANS.    By  Constance  Sutcliffe. 
THE  GREEK  WAR,  AS  I  SAW  IT.    By  Bennett  Burleigh. 
A  LECTURE  AT  OXFORD.   By  Paul  Bourget. 


GSAPlVflLCT'S  MAGAZINE. 

Edited  by  OSWALD  CRAWFURD. 
PRICE  SIXPENCE. 
The  JULY  NUMBER  contains  the  continuation  of 
MISS  VIOLET  HUNT'S  NEW  NOVEL, 

UNKIST,  UNKIND! 

And  Seven  Complete  Stories  by 
Ada  Cambridge,  H.  Willys,  H.  Wareham,  E.  &  H.  Heron,  G.  E.  Mitton, 
P.  St.  L.  Fitzreimund,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  A.  Henniker. 
CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited,  London,  W. 


T 


HE  NATIONAL  REVIEW.— JULY  1S97.    Price  2s.  6d. 

Contents : 

1.  Episodes  of  the  Month. 

2.  British  Interests  and  the  Wolcott  Commission. 

I.— The  Monometallist  View.    By  T.  Lloyd  (Editor  of  "The  Statist "). 
II.— The  Bimetallist  View.    By  Elijah  Helm  (Secretary  of  the  Man- 
chester Chamber  of  Commerce). 
III. — An  Imperial  Standpoint.    By  F.  J.  Faraday. 

3.  Present  Position  of  the  Anglican  Church.    By  Bernard  Holland. 

4.  The  New  Nelson.    By  Spencer  Wilkinson. 

5.  Women.    By  the  Countess  of  Desart. 

6.  Europe's  New  Invalid.    By  J.  Foreman,  F.R.G.S. 

7.  Multiplication  of  Musicians.    By  J.  Cuthbert  Hadden. 

8.  American  Affairs. 

9.  War.  Trade,  and  Food  Supply.     By  Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  G.  S.  Clarke, 

K.C.M.G. 
10.  A  Colonial  Chronicle. 

LONDON:  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  :  an  Elementary  Treatise  on  Bime- 

tallism.    By  James  Henry  Hallard,  M.A.  Oxon,  sometime  Lecturer  for 

the  Bimetallic  League  in  Liverpool. 
Contents:  Introduction— What  is  Bimetallism— The  Story  of  the  Standards— 
The  Great  Fall  of  Prices— Eastern  Competition— Misconceptions  and  Misrepre- 
sentations—Conclusion. 

London :  RIVINGTON,  PERCIVAL,  &  CO.,  34  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
Just  published.    Price  2s.  6d.  post  free. 

QOTJT  and  its  CURE.— By  J.  Compton  Burnett,  M.D. 

"  The  author  has  had  a  wide  experience  in  Gout,  and  presents  us  with  a  very 
readable  little  book."— County  Gentleman. 
London  :  James  Epps  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  170  Piccadilly,  and  48  Threadneedle  Street. 

Just  published,  pp.  112,  cloth,  is.  post  free. 

TJ HEMORRHOIDS  and  HABITUAL  CONSTIPATION  : 

their  Constitutional  Cure.     By  John  H.  Clarke,  M.D. 
London:  James  Epps  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  170  Piccadilly,  and  48  Threadneedle  Street. 

"TO     BOOKBUYERS    and    LIBRARIANS    of  FREE 

X  LIBRARIES. — The  JULY  Catalogue  of  valuable  NEW  and  SECOND- 
HAND WORKS,  offered  at  puces  greatly  reduced,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent 
post  free  upon  application  to  W.  H.  SMITH  &  SON,  Library  Department,  186 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 

"ROOKS. — HATCH  ARDS,    Booksellers    to    the  Queen, 

187  Piccadilly,  W. — Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.    Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

T200KS. — ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

J"-^  No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Baker's  Great  Bool-shop,  Birmingham. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  GO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED    AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address:  "BOOKMEN,  LONDON."  Codt :  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 
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STEVENS  &  SONS'  NEW  LAW  WORKS. 

Now  ready,  No.  51  (July),  price  5s. 

Annual  Subscription,  post  freet  i2f.  6d. 

THE   LAW  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  Sir  FREDERICK  POLLOCK,  Bart.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Curpus  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Contents : 

NOTES  :   The  Naturalization  of  Children  ;  Limit  of  guest's  right  to  remain  al 
.  hotel ;  Right  of  Crown  to  dismiss  Civil  Servant  ;  Extraterritorial  recognition  of 

rights  acquired  in  foreign  countries;  Fraudulent  preference  in  bankruptcy; 

Precatory  trusts  ;  Damage  caused  by  nervous  shock  ;  &c. 
COLLISIONS  AT  SEA  WHERE   BOTH  SHIPS  ARE  IN   FAULT:  A 

REPLY.    By  Leslie  F.  Scott. 
ON  THE  STUDY  OF  LAW  REPORTS.    By  Showell  Rogers. 
VACARIUS  ON  MARRIAGE  (TEXT).    By  F.  W.  Maitland. 
LANDOWNERS'  LIABILITY  TO  PAY  RENTCHARGES  IN  FEE-AN 

ARGUMENT  AGAINST  THE  DOCTRINE  OF   THOMAS   v.  SYL- 
VESTER.   By  T.  Cyprian  Williams. 
HAS   SECTION   4   OF   THE   SALE   OF   GOODS   ACT  MADE  ANY 

CHANGE  IN  THE  LAW  ?    By  L.  F.  Cussen  (Melbourne). 
THE  DOCTRINE  OF  LUMLEY  -'.  WAGNER.    By  Ernest  C.  C.  Firth. 
ON  THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE   PATENT  GRANT,  PAST  AND 

PRESENT.    By  E.  Wyndham  Hulme. 
BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Nearly  ready,  Sixteenth  Edition,  royal  i2tno.  cloth,  21s. 

ROGERS  on   REGISTRATION  :  Parliamentary,  Muni- 

cipal,  and  Local  Government ;  including  the  Practice  in  Registration  Appeals. 
With  Appendices  of  Statutes,  Orders  in  Council,  and  Forms.  Sixteenth 
Edition.    By  Maurice  Powell,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
"  The  practitioner  will  find  within  these  covers  everything  which  he  can  be 
expected  to  know,  well  arranged  and  carefully  stated." — Law  Times. 

Just  published,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  18s. 

GORDON'S  MONOPOLIES  by  PATENTS  and  the 

STATUTABLE  REMEDIES  AVAILABLE  to  the  PUBLIC.  By  J.  W. 
Gordon,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  1897. 

Just  published,  Second  Edition,  royal  8vo.  (1,002  pp.),  cloth,  31s. 

EDMUNDS  on  PATENTS.    The  Law  and  Practice  of 

Letters  Patent  for  Inventions.     By  Lewis  Edmunds,  Esq.,  Q.C.  Second 
Edition.    By  T.  M.  Stevens,  Esq  ,  Barrister-at-Law.  1897. 
"  The  utmost  care  has  evidently  been  used  down  to  the  minutest  details  to  present 

a  full  and  comprehensive  exposition  of  a  very  complicated  and  difficult  branch  of 

our  jurisprudence." — Law  Times. 

Just  published,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

BONNER'S  LAW  of  MOTOR  CARS,  HACKNEY  and 

other  CARRIAGES.    An  Epitome  of  the  Law,  Statutes,  and  Regulations. 
By  G.  A.  Bonner,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  1897. 
"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  in  Mr.  Bonner's  little  book." 

Solicitors'  Journal. 


STEVENS  &  SONS,  Limited,  119  &  120  Chancery  Lane,  London. 


DOWNEY  &  CO.'S 


THE  NEW  LIMITED  EDITION  OF  THE 

NOVELS    OF    CHARLES    LEVER.  In 

Thirty-seven  Volumes.  With  all  the  Original  Illustrations  by  Phiz,  Cruik- 
shank,  &c. 

Full  Prospectus  post  free  on  application. 

"  Here  is  a  new  edition  of  Lever,  which  it  is  a  positive  pleasure  to  read  and 
handle  The  printing  and  get-up  are  superb." — Westminster  Gazette. 

"  Since  there  are  to  be  Jubilees  of  sixty  years  we  cannot  too  heartily  thank  the 
thoughtful  person  who  remembered  that  the  publication  of  '  Harry  Lorrequer  1  was 
begun  in  1837,  and  who  has  made  that  recollection  the  foundation  of  this  charming 
edition." — Saturday  Review. 

THE    MEMOIRS    OF    LORD  EDWARD 

FITZGERALD.    By  Thomas  Moore.    Edited,  and  with  many  Supple- 
mentary Particulars,  by  Martin  Macdermott,  6s. 
A  wonderful  book." — Lloyd's. 
"  One  of  the  most  fascinating  biographies  of  the  century." — Pall  Mall  Gazette, 

A  DOCTOR'S  IDLE  HOURS.  6s. 

11  The  author  has  an  easy,  philosophic,  observant  style.  He  gossips  mildly'and 
sociably  on  life  in  general,  and  drops  here  and  there  little  pearls  of  experience  and 
special  knowledge.  "—Leeds  Mercury. 


FOUR   NEW  NOVELS. 

TWO  SINNERS.    By  Lily  Thicknesse. 


6s. 


A  strong  and  extremely  well-written  story,  abounding  in  clever  and  convincing 
characterizations." — Daily  Telegraph. 

DID  HE  DESERVE  IT  ?    By  Mrs.  Riddell. 

Price  6s. 

"  We  welcome  without  fear  or  favour  a  story  which  is  worthy  of  '  George  Geith.' ' 

World. 

"  Her  grasp  of  character  is  as  firm  as  ever,  and  if  anything  she  gains  rather  than 
loses  in  power  of  weaving  a  thoroughly  interesting  plot." — Guardian. 

A    ROGUE'S    CONSCIENCE.     By  David 

Christie  Murray.    3s.  6d. 

"'A  Rogue's  Conscience'  is  considerably  above  the  level  of  Mr.  Murray's 
ordinary  work.  There  is  adventure  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  The  successful 
escape  from  London  of  the  two  swindlers  is  absolutely  thrilling." — British  Review.  1 

"  The  pace  and  swing  of  1  A  Rogue's  Conscience '  does  not  flag  from  start  to 
finish." — Daily  News. 

A  JUSTIFIED   SINNER.     By  Fitzgerald 

Mollov.  6s. 

"  One  of  the  main  features  of  Mr.  Molloy's  latest  work  is  the  strength  of  his 
characters  and  the  graphic  manner  in  which  he  portrays  their  various  emotions." 

Birmingham  Gazette. 

DOWNEY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  12  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
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MACMILLAN  &  GO.'S  KEW  B30 


Ready  on  Tuesday  next. 

WITH  the  TURKISH  ARMY  in  THES- 

SALY.  By  Clive  Bigham,  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Times,  Author  of 
"  A  Ride  Through  Western  Asia."  With  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Svo. 
8s.  6d.  net. 


With  Illustrations,  Svo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

A  RIDE  THROUGH  WESTERN  ASIA.  By 

Clive  Bigham.  Part  I.  Asia  Minor.  Part  II.  Persia,  North  to  South. 
Part  III.  Turkish  Arabia.  Part  IV.  Persia,  West  to  East.  Part  V.  Central 
Asia. 

ATHEN.-EUHT.  —  "  The  author,  though  he  shows  sufficient  command  of  lan- 
guage, never  uses  it  superfluously   A  volume  of  travel  the  interest  and  merits 

of  which  are  beyond  the  average." 


FIVE  NOVELS  WORTH  READING. 

PKIGE  SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH. 

BY  F.   MARION  CRAWFORD. 

A  ROSE  of  YESTERDAY. 

GLOBE.  — "  A  piece  of  refined  workmanship,  fresh  from  the  hands  of  an  artist. 

 'A  Rose  of  Yesterday  '  is  one  which  will  retain  its  full  measure  of  fragrance 

and  charm." 


SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MORRICE  BUCKLER." 


THE  PHILANDERERS. 


W. 


By  A.  E. 

Mason. 

WORLD. — "  One  of  the  most  interesting  novels  we  have  met  for  a  long  time." 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  ROBBERY   UNDER  ARMS." 

MY  RUN  HOME.     By  Rolf  Boldrewood. 

A  THENsEUM. — "  Rolf  Boldrewood's  last  story  is  a  racy  volume.  It  has  many 
of  the  best  qualities  of  Whyte  Melville,  the  breezy  freshness  and  vigour  of  Frank 
Smedley,  with  the  dash  and  something  of  the  abandon  of  Lever  His  last 


volume  is  one  of  his  best." 


THE  FALL  of  a  STAR  :  a  Novel.    By  Sir 

Wm.  Magnav,  Bart. 
OBSERVER. — "  Contains  some  exciting  and  amusing  incidents,  and  the  tragic 
climax  is  decidedly  novel." 

THE  SECRET  of  SAINT  FLOREL.  By 


John  Berwick. 

SPEAKER. 


-"  A  book  to  be  unreservedly  recommended." 


ILLUSTRATED  STANDARD  NOVELS.— New  Volume. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  antique  paper,  3s.  6d.;  "  Peacock"  Edition,  gilt 
sides,  back,  and  edges,  5s. 

FRANK  MILDMAY.    By  Captain  Marryat. 

Illustrated  by  H.  R.  Millar.    With  an  Introduction  by  David  Hannay. 
Globe  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THIRTY  YEARS  of  TEACHING.    By  L.  C. 

Mi  all,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Biology  in  the  Yorkshire  College.  Reprinted, 
with  additions,  from  "  The  Journal  of  Education." 

BY  HENRY  ARTHUR  JONES. 

THE  CASE  of  REBELLIOUS  SUSAN  :  a 


Comedy  in  Three  Acts.  By  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  Author  of 
Tempter,"  "  The  Masqueraders,"  "  Judah,"  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  2S.  6d. 

Just  published,  globe  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


'  The 


AN  OUTLINE  of  the  LAW  of  LIBEL. 

Six  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Middle  Temple  Hall  during  Michaelmas  Term, 
1896.    By  W.  Blake  Odgeks,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Q.C., 
Author  of  a  "  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Libel  and  Slander." 
DAILY  CHRONICLE.— "  The  little  book  is,  indeed,  so  full  of  good  things 

that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  do  justice  to  it  Deeerves  a  wide  and  popular 

circulation." 


JULY  NUMBER. 

MAC  MIL  LAN'S 


Price  is. 


MAGAZINE. 


Content 

1.  THE  HOUSE  BY  THE  HOWFF. 

By  W.  L.  Watson.  Conclusion. 

2.  THE  LESSER  ELIZABETHAN 

LYRISTS.  By  Stephen  Gwykn. 

3.  SLAVERY  IN  WEST  CENTRAL 

AFRICA.     By   Major  Mockler- 
Ferryman. 

4.  THE  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS 

IN    AMSTERDAM.     By  C.  J. 
Cornish. 


THE  HAUNTED  SCHOONER- 
By  Hugh  Clifford. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  MOOR. 
By  John  Buchan. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  KAN- 
GAROO. By  Professor  Edward 
E.  Morris. 

A  CHAPTER  OF  ACCIDENTS. 
By  Mrs.  Fraser.  Chapters  IX.- 
XI. 


JULY  NUMBER,  now  ready. 

CENTURY  MAGAZINE, 

Illustrated,  price  is.  4d. 
Contains,  besides  many  Stories  and  Articles  : — 

PLAY  IN  LONDON-THE  GARDEN.  By  Elizabeth  R.  Pennell.  With 
Pictures  by  Joseph  Pennell. 

THE  CHURCHES  OF  POITIERS  AND  CAEN.  By  Mrs.  S.  Van  Rensse- 
laer.   With  Pictures  by  Joseph  Pennell. 

AFTER  BIG  GAME  IN  AFRICA  AND  INDIA.  By  H.  W.  Seton  Karr. 
I.  My  First  Elephant.  II.  My  First  Rhinoceros.  III.  H  unting  with  an 
Indian  Pnncs. 

WILLIAM  HOGARTH.    By  John  C.  Van  Dyke. 

Illustrated,  price  is. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  MAGAZINE 

For  JULY. 
Contains,  besides  many  Stories  and  Articles  : — 
GIRLHOOD  DAYS  OF  ENGLAND'S  QUEEN.    By  J.  Cassidy 
HOW  GRANDMOTHER  MET  THE  MARQUIS  DE  LAFAYETTE.  By 

Ella  S.  Partridge. 
THE  LAST  OF  THE  DRUMS.    By  Con.  Marrast  Perkins,  U.S.M.C. 

MACMILLA\  &  CO.  (LIMITED),  LONDON. 


LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

NOW  READY  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'. 

POPULAR  ROYALTY. 

By  ARTHUR  H.  BEAVAN, 

Author  of  "  Marlborough  House  and  its  Occupants." 
Royal  8vo.  beautifully  Illustrated,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

This  book  contains  life-sketches  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  the 
Royal  Family,  besides  four  chapters  reviewing  the  national  advance 
and  changes  during  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years.  A  special 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  numerous  TFull-page  Illustrations, 
which  appear  by  the  special  permission  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
Her  Imperial  Majesty  the  Empress  Frederick,  and  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Family,  some  of  whom  have  contributed  the  photographs 
themselves.  The  frontispiece  consists  of  a  photogravure  repro- 
duction of  the  original  jewe'led  miniature  or  the  Queen,  by  Mrs. 
Corbould-Ellis,  presented  to  the  Emperor  of  China  ty  Her  Majesty. 


NAM  AD! 


The  Experiences  of  65  Years  from  the  Accession  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  as  Lord  High  Admiral  to  the  end  of  the  Naval  Administration  of 
Lord  George  Hamilton.  By  the  late  Sir  John  Henry  Briggs,  Reader  to 
the  Lords,  and  Chief  Clerk  to  the  Admiralty.  F.dited  by  Lady  Briggs. 
Illustrated  with  10  Photogravure  Portraits.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  One  Guinea. 


CAPTAIN    A.    T.    MAHAN'S    NEW  WORK. 

THE  LIFE    Of  NELSON  the  Embodiment 

of  the  SEA  POWER  of  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan, 
U.S.N.,  Author  of  "The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  History"  &c. 
2  vols,  demy  8vo.  illustrated  with  many  Photogravure  Portraits  and  other 
Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  36s.  net. 

"  Must  henceforth  become  one  of  the  greatest  of  naval  classics  By  far  the 

best  '  Life  of  Nelson  '  that  has  ever  been  written." — Times. 

"  A  carefully  planned,  skilfully  executed,  and  withal  elaborate  portraiture  of  the 

life  and  character  of  the  greatest  of  our  naval  heroes  This  great  work." 

Athenceum. 

"  A  great  biography,  and  one  to  be  read  by  all  men." — Spectator. 


VOLUME  I.  now  ready.    Royal  8vo.  700  pp.  55s.  net. 

THE    ROYAL   NAVY.     From  the  Earliest 

Times  to  the  Present.     By  Wm.  Laird  Clowes. 

Each  Volume  will  be  complete  in  itself,  with  an  Index,  and  orders  will 
be  taken  either  for  Sets  or  for  separate  Volumes. 

In  5  handsome  royal  Svo.  vols.  25s.  each  net. 
*'  He  has  produced  an  indispensable  and  standard  work." — Standard. 


IN   DARKEST   AFRICA;  or,  the  Quest,  Rescue,  and 

Retreat  of  Emin,  Governor  of  Equatoria.  By  Henry  M.  Stanley,  M.P., 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  &c,  Author  of  '*  How  I  Found  Livingstone."  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected  throughout,  with  New  Preface,  a 
Map,  and  150  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 

JOURNEYS   AMONG  the  GENTLE  JAPS  in  the 

SUMMER  of  1895.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Ll.  Thomas,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  With 
a  Special  Chapter  on  the  Religions  of  Japan,  a  Map,  and  Portrait.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

PEN  and  PENCIL  in  PARLIAMENT.    By  Harry 

Fukniss.    Profusely  Illustrated  by  the  Author.    Crown  4to.  cloth,  5s. 

NEW  ZEALAND  RULERS  and  STATESMEN,  1840- 

By  the  Hon.  William  Gisborne,  formerly  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  also  of  the  New  Zealand  Ministry.  With  50  Por- 
traits.   Crown  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  in  1897  :  being  Queen  Victoria's 

Diamond  Jubilee  Year,  and  the  Fourth  Centenary  of  the  Discovery  of  New- 
foundland by  John  Cabot.  By  the  Rev.  M.  Harvey,  LL.D.  With  a  Map 
and  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 


FOURTH  EDITION  NEXT  WEEK. 

THE  MASSARENES. 

By  OUIDA. 

Crown  8vo.  5S0  pp.  6s. 

u  Ouida's  latest  novel,'  The  Massarenes,'  is,  from  every  point  of  view,  excellent." 

Punch, 

11  So  interesting  that,  in  spite  of  its  exceptional  length,  it  will  seem  to  most 
readers  tantalisingly  short." — Truth, 

*'  Incomparably  the  best  the  author  has  ever  written." — National  Observer. 


TWO  NEW  SIX- SHILLING-  NOVELS. 

THE   TRACK  of  MIDNIGHT.     By  G.  Firth  Scott. 

"  Strikingly  original  and  ingenious,  animating,  interesting,  and  puzzling  

Deserves  grateful  recognition  by  lovers  of  tales  well  told." — The  World. 

THE  MISTRESS  of  the  RANCH.   By  Fred.  T.  Clark, 

Author  of  "  On  Cloud  Mountain  "  &c. 
"  The  development  of  events  is  extremely  interesting  ;  it  is  invested  at  various 
stages  with  fine  touches  of  tenderness,  and  the  racy  dialogue  is  a  constant  source  of 
enjoyment." — Scotsman. 

FIRST  ISSUE  AT  xs.  6d. 

THE  MAGIC  INK.    By  WILLIAM  BLACK.  Forming 

the  New  Volume  in  the  New  Uniform  and  Complete  Edition  of  Mr.  Black's 
Novels. 

Now  ready,  price  One  Shilling. 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE,  JULY  Number,  containing 

many  interesting  Articles  superbly  Illustrated. 


London  :   SAMPSON   LOW,    MARSTON   &   COMPANY,  Limited, 
ST.  DUN'STAN'S  HOUSE,  FETTER  LANE,  FLELT  STREET,  E<C. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

No.  215.    JULY  1897. 

ENGLAND'S  OPPORTUNITY— GERMAN' Y  OR  CANADA?  By  Henry 
Birchenchtgh  (Vice-President  of  the  Macclesfield  Chamber  of  Commerce). 

THE  JAMESON  EXPEDITION:  a  Narrative  of  Facts.  By  Major  Sir  John 
Willoughbv,  Bart. 

RECENT  SCIENCE.    (1.  Brain  Structure-2.  The  Approach  of  the  "  Black 

Death"— 3.  Snake  bite.)    By  Prince  Kropotkin. 
THE  GROWTH  OF  CASTE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.     By  Joseph 

Edgar  Chameerlin. 
SOME  REMINISCENCES  OF  ENGLISH  JOURNALISM.    By  Sir  Wemyss 

Reip. 

ON  CONVERSATION.     By  James  Payn. 
THOMAS  DAY.     By  Colonel  Lockwood,  M.P. 
GENIUS  AND  STATURE.     By  Havelock  Ellis. 

THE  POPE  AND    THE   ANGLICAN   ARCHBISHOPS.      By  the  Rev. 

Father  Ryder. 

THE  FRENCH  AND  THE  ENGLISH  TREATMENT  OF  RESEARCH. 

By  Lady  Priestley. 
LIFE  IN  POETRY:  Poetical  Decadence.    By  Professor  Courthope,  C.B. 
THE  TEACHING  OF  MUSIC  IN  SCHOOLS.    By  J.  Cuthbert  Hadden. 
THE  WRECKING  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES.     By  Mayson  M.  Breton. 
HOW  POOR  LADIES  LIVE  :  a  Rejoinder  and  a  "Jubilee"  Suggestion.  By 

Miss  Frances  H.  Low. 
WOMEN'S  SUFFRAGE  AGAIN  !     By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Chapman. 


LONDON  :   SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  981.— JULY,  1897.-28.  6d. 

Contents:  CRICKET  AND  THE  VICTORIAN  ERA,  by  Prince  Ran- 
j,tsinhji-THE  PRESENT  GOVERNMENT  IN  TURKEY  :  its  Crimes  and 
Remedy,  by  Sir  R.  Hamilton  Lang,  K.C.M.G.— THAKUR  PERTAB 
SINGH  :  a  Tale  of  an  Indian  Famine,  by  Sir  C.  H.  T.  Crosthwaite,  K.C.S.L— 
DARIEL:  A  ROMANCE  OF  SURREY,  by  R.  D.  Blackmore— THE 
TRUTH  ABOUT  "FISHER'S  GHOST,"  by  Andrew  Lang.-THE  PRI- 
SONS OF  SIBERIA:  II.  Alexandroffsky  Central-GOLF :  its  Present  and  its 
Future-AN  UNNOTED  CORNER  OF  SPAIN,  by  Hannah  Lynch— 
TROUTING  FROM  A  CORACLE,  by  A.  G.  Bradley-THE  DESERTED 
INN,  by  Bliss  Carman— ST.  BRENDAN  OF  CLONFERT,  by  /Eneas 
J.  G.  Mackay-WHAT  HAPPENED  IN  THESSALY,  by  G.  W.  Steevens— 
MRS.  OLIPHANT.   

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

FERREIRA  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  Limited. 

DIVIDEND  NO.  13. 

The  London  Agents  have  received  adv'ce  to-day  from  the  Head  Office,  that  a 
a  DIVIDEND  of  150  per  cent.  (One  Hundred  and  Fifty  per  cent.)  has  been 
dec\ired  payable  to  all  Sha-eholders  registered  at  the  close  of  business  at  ONE 
O'CLOCK  on  SATURDAY  the  10th  JULY,  1897,  and  to  the  holders  of  COUPON 
No.  6  attached  to  SHARE  WARRANTS  to  BEARER. 

The  TRANSFER  REGISTERS  will  be  closed  from  the  12th  to  17th  JULY, 
both  days  inclusive.  The  WARRANTS  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
arrival  at  Johannesburg  of  the  Return  of  Transfers  lodged  for  Registration  at  the 
London  Offices  of  the  Company,  120  Bishcpsgate  Street  Within,  E.C.,  up  to  the 
closing  of  the  books,  and  may  be  expected  to  arrive  in  London  about  the  middle  of 
SEPTEMBER. 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
London  Office:  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 

30th  June,  1897. 

THE  NEW  PRIMROSE  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  Transfer  Books  of  the  above  Com- 
pany will  be  closed  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  July,  both  dates  inclusive. 

By  order, 

JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

London  Agents, 

10  and  11  Austin  Friars,  E.C.  THOS.  HONEY,  Secretary. 

1st  July,  1897. 

THE  GLENCAIRN  MAIN  REEF  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  Transfer  Books  of  the  above  Com- 
pany will  be  closed  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  July,  both  dates  inclusive. 

By  order, 

THE  JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

London  Agents, 

10  and  11  Austin  Friars,  E.C.  THOS.  HONEY,  Secretary. 

1st  Tuly,  1897. 


JOHANNESBURG   CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  Offices  of  the  above  Company,  and 
all  the  Companies  for  which  they  are  the  Agents  in  London,  have  been  REMOVED 
from  7  Lothbury,  E.C,  to  10  and  11  AUSTIN  FRIARS,  E.C. 
10  and  11  Austin  Friars,  E.C,  26th  June,  1897. 

JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  Transfer  Books  of  the  above  Com- 
pany will  be  closed  from  the  11th  to  24th  inst.,  both  dates  inclusive,  for  the 
purpose  of  balancing  the  Share  Ledgers. 

By  order, 

THOMAS  HONEY,  Secretary. 
to  and  11  Austin  Friars,  E.C,  28th  June,  1897. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

'The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

A  Est.  1803.-1  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C.  ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  ;  &  47  Chancery  Lane. 
Subscribed  Capital,  ,£1,200,000.   Paid-up,  ^300,000.   Total  Funds,  over  £1, 500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 
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AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

■*-»  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ, 
and  COLOMBO. 

Kr„,.„„.r.    1  F-  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices: 

Managers     \  ANDERSON.  ANDERSON,  &  CO.  J    Fenchurch  Avenue.  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue.  E.C,  or  to 

the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W.   


ORIENT  COMPANY'S  PLEASURE  CRUISES 

BY  THE 

Steamship  "GARONNE  "  (3.901  tons  register),  from  London  22nd  July,  and  Leith  24th  July. 
For  NORWAY  FIORDS  and  SPITZBERGEN,  returning  to  London  20th  August. 
For  BALTIC  CANAL,  ST.  PETERSBURG,  STOCKHOLM,  WISBY,  COPENHAGEN, 
CHRIST1ANIA,  &c  ,  leaving  London  251I1  August,  returning  23rd  September. 


„  .  J  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1 

Managers,  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J 


Head  Offices : 
Fenchurch  Avenue. 


For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C,  or  to  the 
West  End  Branch  Office.  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


DEALERS  IN  HORSES,  AND  JOBMASTERS, 

PARK    LANE,  PICCADILLY. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  100  YEARS. 


M.  &  W.  MILTON  have  always  on  Show  200  HORSES 
selected  from  the  principal  Fairs  in  England  &  Ireland. 


HORSES,  200  (English  and  Irish)  with 
unrivalled  action  and  remarkably  handsome. — 
Messrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  dealers  in  high-class 
Horses,  and  Jobmasters,  of  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W., 
beg  to  inform  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  they  have 
always  a  large  number  of  HORSES  and  COBS  suit- 
able for  all  purposes  ON  SHOW  at  their  establish- 
ment, which  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  London. 
They  consist  of  pairs  of  blacks,  browns,  bays,  chest- 
nuts, roans,  and  greys  ;  they  are  all  well-matched 
animals  for  barouche,  sociable,  landau,  brougham, 
victoria,  mail  phaeton,  or  riding  purposes ;  also  pairs 
of  perfectly  trained  cobs  for  ladies'  driving  and  riding, 
and  several  single-harness  horses  and  cobs,  with  breed- 
ing, substance,  and  quality.  They  are  the  most  durable 
animals  that  can  be  found,  fast,  with  admirable  high 
action  ;  they  have  perfect  manners,  and  have  been 
selected  and  purchased  at  the  principal  fairs  in  England 
and  Ireland  by  the  firm,  who  still  retain  the  well-known 
judgment  of  their  father,  the  late  Matt.  Milton,  of 
Piccadilly.  All  horses  sold  or  let  on  job  at  the  most 
moderate  prices  ;  any  veterinary  examination  and  reason- 
able trial  allowed,  or  warranted  sound.  The  only  address 
in  London  is  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W.  Two  hundred 
horses  always  on  show.  Established  above  100  years. 
Telegrams,  "Checkless."    Telephone  2993. 

TOB    HORSES.— JOB   HORSES.— JOB 

J     HORSES.— Messrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  6  Park 
Lane,  Piccadilly,  W.,  SUPPLY  superior  high-stepping 
English  Pairs  and  Single  Horses  of  quality,  by  the  month 
or  year.  Terms  moderate.  Established  above  100  years. 

MEDOC-VIN  ORDINAIRE.  bo^T^s 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.  The 
quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  14s.  8s. 
at  much  higher  prices. 

.  ESTEPHE 

SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  _ bottle.  On  com- 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from  17s.  9S.  Cd, 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  us 
in  London  and  the  Provinces,  gives  us  additional  confidence 
in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 


ST 


3  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid 
to  any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret  sold  In  Great 
Britain  to  equal  them  in  value. 
General  Price  List  Free  by  Post. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 
WINE  MERCHANTS, 

LIVERPOOL  :  37  North  John  St.  Manchester  :  26  Market  St. 
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The  Subscription  List  will  Open  on  MONDAY,  5  July,  1897,  and  will  Close  on  or  before  TUESDAY,  6  July, 

for  Town,  and  the  following  day  for  the  Country. 

THE  NEW  GAPE  CENTRAL  RAILWAY,  LIMITED. 

{Registered  U7ider  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1890.) 


SH/TBE    CiLPirri&Xf   -  £200,000 
Divided  into  40,000  Shares  of  £5  each,  of  which  £96,680  are  Issued  and  Paid  Up. 
ISSUE  of  £125,000  FOUR  PER  CENT.  REGISTERED  MORTGAGE  DEBENTURES  (1897  Issue),  in 

1,250  Debentures  of  £100  each. 

The  Debentures  of  this  issue  will  be  secured  by  Trust  Deed  and  by  a  First  Mortgage  in  favour  of  the  Trustees 
upon  the  Company's  Railway  from  Ashton  to  Swellendam  now  in  course  of  construction,  and  will  also  be  charged 
(subject  to  the  existing  issue  of  ^100,000)  on  the  Company's  present  Railway  from  Worcester  to  Ashton. 

The  Debentures  are  repayable  on  the  1  January,  1943,  but  may  at  the  option  of  the  Company  be  redeemed  at 
par  at  any  earlier  date  on  six  months'  notice. 

Interest  is  payable  on  1  April  and  1  October  in  each  year,  and  the  first  payment  of  six  months'  interest  will 
be  made  on  the  1  April,  1898. 

Payment  in  full  may  be  made  on  allotment  under  discount  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum. 

TRUSTEES  FOR  DEBENTURE  HOLDERS. 

SIR  GEORGE  S.  BADEN-POWELL,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.     |     THOMAS  D.  MUNNS,  Esq. 

Price  of  Issue,  87^  per  Cent.,  payable  as  follows  :  £$  per  cent,  on  Application,  ^25  per  cent,  on  Allotment, 
J~t,o  per  cent,  on  15  October,  1897,  ^27  10s.  per  cent,  on  15  December,  1897. 

Messrs.  EMILE  ERLANGER  and  Co.  will  RECEIVE  APPLICATIONS  for  the  above-mentioned  £  1 25,000 
New  Cape  Central  Railway  Four  per  Cent.  Debentures. 


THE  Company  at  present  owns  and  works  a  line  of  railway 
running  from  Worcester  (a  station  on  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment Main  Trunk  Railway,  about  no  miles  from  Capetown)  to 
Ashton,  and  this  line,  about  40  miles  in  length,  is  worked  in 
connection  with  the  Cape  Government  Railway  system.  To 
defray  the  cost  of  construction  ,£98,400  Four  per  Cent.  Mort- 
gage Debentures  (part  of  an  authorised  issue  of  ,£roo,ooo), 
having  a  first  charge  upon  that  section,  and  ^96,680  of  share 
capital  (part  of  ,£100,000)  have  been  issued. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  build  a  further  section  of  about  40 
miles,  from  Ashton  to  Swellendam,  and  the  debenture  and 
share  capital  of  the  Company  has  been  increased  for  this 
purpose  by  the  creation  of  additional  ,£125,000  Four  per  Cent. 
Mortgage  Debentures,  to  be  secured  as  before  mentioned,  and 
^100,000  of  share  capital.  The  Cape  Government  has  also 
voted  a  subsidy  of  ,£1,500  per  mile  towards  the  construction  of 
the  new  line. 

A  contract  has  been  entered  into  between  the  New  Cape 
Central  Railway,  Limited,  and  the  well-known  firm  of  con- 
tractors, Messrs.  Pauling  &  Company,  Limited,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  section,  which,  it  is  anticipated,  will  be  opened 
for  traffic  within  two  years.  The  work  has  already  been  com- 
menced. The  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  railway  upon 
which  the  ,£125,000  of  Debentures  will  be  a  first  charge  will  be 
.£280,000,  represented  by  ,£120,000  (part  of  ,£125,000)  Deben- 
tures, ,£100,000  in  shares,  and  about  ,£60,000  receivable  from 
the  Government  in  respect  of  the  above-mentioned  subsidy. 
_  This  new  section  will  be  a  valuable  extension  of  the  existing 
line,  as  it  opens  to  railway  traffic  one  of  the  earliest  settled, 
most  populous,  and  richest  parts  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  the 
line  will  have  its  terminus  in  the  town  of  Swellendam,  which, 
besides  being  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  is  the 
centre  of  an  important  farming  district. 

The  existing  line  from  Worcester  to  Ashton  has  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  for  some  years,  and  the  increase  of  its  traffic 
may  be  seen  from  the  returns  for  the  last  three  years  ended 
31st  December,  which,  according  to  the  Company's  audited 
accounts,  were  as  follows — 

Gross  Earnings.      Net  Earnings. 

'§94  ,£12,480    ...  ^4,554 

l895    13,730    ...  5,7oo 

1896   15,815    ...  6,294 

The  Company  has  consequently  been  able  to  regularly  meet 
the  interest  on  its  Debentures  and  to  pay  for  1896  a  dividend 
on  the  Shares,  carrying  forward  a  balance  of  ,£1,697. 

The  receipts  of  the  Worcester  to  Ashton  section  for  the 
current  year  to  the  15th  May  amounted,  according  to  informa- 
tion received  from  the  Company,  to  ,£7,134  (exclusive  of  con- 
struction traffic  for  the  new  line),  an  increase  over  the  same 
period  in  1896  of  ,£1,380,  and  the  Directors  estimate  that,  if  the 
traffic  returns  continue  to  be  as  satisfactory,  the  net  earnings 
would  suffice,  irrespective  of  the  earnings  of  the  new  section,  o 
pay  the  interest  upon  the  whole  mortgage  debt.    They  have 


PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 
HOLBORN   BARS,  LONDON,  E.G. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FTT\DS      ....  £97,000,000. 


every  reason  to  expect  that  the  traffic  on  the  new  section  wil1 
fully  equal  that  on  the  existing  line. 

The  Company  has  made  satisfactory  arrangements  which 
insure  the  punctual  payment  of  interest  upon  the  present  issue 
pending  the  completion  of  the  new  line. 

That  railways  in  Cape  Colony  pay  well  may  be  seen  from  the 
Report  of  the  General  Manager  of  Railways  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  for  1896,  which  shows  that  in  that  year  the 
Government  railways,  after  deducting  all  expenses,  yielded  a 
clear  profit  of  ,£8  19s.  7d.  per  cent,  upon  the  money  invested. 
This  was  exclusive  of  the  Orange  Free  State  share  of  the  profits, 
which  amounted  to  ,£1  7s.  1  id.  per  cent.  ;  so  that  the  aggregate 
return  was  ,£10  7s.  6d.  per  cent.  The  capital  invested  in  the 
Cane  Government  railways  represents  over  ,£9,200  per  mile. 

The  mortgage  debt  represented  by  the  present  issue  amounts 
to  only  some  £3, 100  per  mile  on  the  new  section. 

The  proceeds  of  the  present  issue  will  be  lodged  with 
Trustees,  to  be  paid  out  against  the  engineer's  certificates  as  the 
works  proceed. 

The  construction  of  the  new  line  has  been  duly  authorised  by 
an  Act  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Legislature  and  by  an 
Agreement  between  the  Colonial  Government  and  the  New 
Cape  Central  Railway  (Limited),  which  provide  for  the  payment 
of  the  above-mentioned  subsidy,  and  under  which  the  Colonial 
Government  has  the  right  to  purchase  the  whole  undertaking  of 
the  Company  at  any  time  after  the  10th  April,  1907,  upon  such 
terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Company  and  the 
Colonial  Government,  and,  failing  such  agreement,  at  a  price  to 
be  settled  by  arbitration,  less  any  payments  made  on  account  of 
the  subsidy. 

Applications  must  be  made  on  the  form  accompanying  the 
prospectus,  and  be  lodged  with  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank  (Limited),  41  Lothbury,  E.C.,  together  with  a  deposit  of 
,£5  per  Debenture  on  the  number  of  Debentures  applied  for. 

In  default  of  payment  of  any  instalment  at  its  due  date,  the 
amount  or  amounts  previously  paid  will  be  liable  to  forfeiture. 

If  no  allotment  is  made,  the  deposit  will  be  returned  without 
deduction,  and  if  a  partial  allotment  is  made,  the  surplus  will 
be  applied  towards  the  payment  due  on  allotment. 

Application  will  be  made  in  due  course  for  a  quotation  upon 
the  London  Stock  Exchange. 

Copies  of  the  above-mentioned  Act  and  agreement,  and 
drafts  of  the  Debenture  Trust  Deed,  of  the  Colonial  Mortgage 
Bond,  and  of  the  power  of  attorney  to  pass  the  same,  may  be 
seen  at  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Slaughter  &  May,  Solicitors, 
18  Austinfriars,  E,C.  ;  and  of  Messrs.  Munns  &  Longden, 
8  Old  Jewry,  E.C.,  Solicitors  to  the  Trustees  for  Debenture- 
holders. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Emile  Erlanger  &  Co.,  43  Lothbury,  E.C.  ;  Messrs. 
Coates,  Son,  &  Co.,  99  Gresham  Street,  E.C.  ;  and  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank  (Limited),  41  Lothbury,  E.C. 

London,  1  July,  1897. 


Head  Office  :  63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 
London  Branches : 

60  Charing  Cross  ;  332  Oxford  Street  ;  40  Chancery  Lane  ;  42  Mincing  Lane,  E  C. 
THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Sum  Insured  in  1896,  £388,952.800. 
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THE  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  AND  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

NINTH   ANNUAL   REPORT   OF   THE   DIRECTORS  FOR 
THE  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1896. 

The  Directors  beg  to  submit  to  Shareholders  the  Balance  Sheet, 
Expenditure  and  Revenue  Statement,  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  to 
December  31,  1896,  duly  audited  and  certified  to,  also  the  Manager's 
Report,  giving  details  of  the  Company's  operations  for  the  year. 

FINANCIAL  POSITION. 
The  Profit  and  Loss  Account  shows  : — 

Balance  at  31st  December.  1895,  allowing  for 

shortfall  on  estimate  of  Gold  in  transit  at 

that  date,  and  expenses  on  Shares  sold  and 

taken  credit  for  during  1S95... 
Profit  for  1896  


Appropriated  as  follows  : — 

Mine  Development  Redemp- 
tion  ^17, 187    9  11 

Depeciation,  &c  20,588    3  7 

;637.775  13  6 

Dividend  at  the  rate  of  30  per 

cent,  for  the  year   ...       ...   141,000    o  o 


£371,200  17  4 
199,412    2  8 

£570,613   o  o 


Leaving  a  balance  to  be  carried  forward  of 


178,775  13  6 
£391,837    6  6 


46  per  cent,  has  been  written  off  for  Mine  Development  Redemp- 
tion, leaving  the  amount  standing  in  the  Company's  books,  as  the 
value  of  ore  in  sight,  at  the  low  value  of  iojd.  per  ton. 

1 1  per  cent,  has  been  allowed  for  Depreciation  on  Buildings, 
Machinery  and  Plant,  Permanent  Works,  &c,  which,  taking  into 
consideration  the  additions  to  the  Company's  Plant  in  new  Machinery 
and  increase  of  Mill  to  200  Stamps  during  the  year,  places  its  assets  at 
a  very  low  valuation  in  the  Balance  Sheet. 

WORKING  COSTS 

On  Mine  Milling  and  General  Supervision  are  increased  by  about 
I  "2  per  cent.  ;  but  against  this  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  the 
treatment  of  Tailings  and  Concentrates,  leaving  a  net  decrease  on  the 
total  cost  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  of  is.  4'07d.  per  ton 
crushed,  due  to  economical  working. 

A  very  large  expenditure  was  incurred  during  the  year  in  obtaining 
native  labour,  the  cost  amounting  to  a  little  over  sixpence  (6d. )  per 
ton  crushed. 

WATER. 

On  account  of  the  unprecedented  drought  experienced  during  the 
year,  the  water  supply  was  the  cause  of  considerable  anxiety,  but  with 
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the  aid  of  the  Company's  reserve  dams  full  work  was  able  to  be  main- 
tained till  the  rains  set  in. 

Advantage  was  taken  during  the  dry  season  of  increasing  the  storage 
capacity  of  the  Company's  reserve  dams  to  assure  a  very  much  larger 
reserve  supply  and  sufficient  to  withstand  a  very  prolonged  drought. 

ORE  IN  SIGHT. 

Stands  at  450,231  tons,  as  against  465,608,  a  decrease  of  15,377 
tons  on  31st  December,  1895.  This  is  attributable  to  the  cessation  of 
development  work  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  on  account  of  diffi- 
cuhies  of  native  labour  and  coal  supply.  Development  work  has, 
however,  been  again  fully  resumed. 

MACHINERY  AND  PLANT. 

During  the  year  valuable  and  extensive  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  Company's  riant,  which  is  now  in  excellent  order  and  a  high  state 
of  efficiency. 

ESTATE. 

You  will  note  from  the  Statements  that  an  amount  of  £62,666  13s.  4d. 
has  been  derived  from  the  Company's  holding  in  the  Langlaagte 
Exploration  Company,  being  a  dividend  and  bonus  paid  by  the  latter 
Company. 

GENERAL. 

In  order  of  rotation  Mr.  R.  LlLlENFELD  retires  from  the  Board,  but 
is  eligible,  and  offers  himself  for  re-election.  Two  Auditors  will  have 
to  be  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  remuneration  fixed  for  the 
past  audit.  J.  B.  ROBINSON,  Chairman. 


THE  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  AND  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  AT  DECEMBER  31,  1896. 


Dr. 

To  Live  Stock  Account— 

For  mules  died  and  lost  during 
year  ... 
Mine  development 
Depreciation — 


£65 
17,187 


o 
ri 


Buildings  and  improvements... 

£i.745 

6 

9 

Machinery  and  plant  ... 

8,267 

6 

7 

Mill,  200  stamps 

6,155 

14 

6 

Cyanide  works 

3,800 

0 

0 

Permanent  works 

463 

0 

4 

Furniture  and  safes 

49 

158 

Live  stock  and  vehicles 

41 

17 

0 

Dividend  Account — 

No.  19 — 15  per  cent,  declared 

30/6/96    £70,500 

No.  20 — 15  per  cent,  declared 

30/12/96    70,500 


Balance  carried  forward — ■ 

As  per  Liabilities  and  Assets  Statement 


20,523 


141,000 
391,837 


6  6 


£570,613   o  o 


Cr. 

By  balance  at  December  31,  1895    £372,292    I  3 
Under-estimate  of  gold  in  transit 
at  December  31,  1895         ...  208  16  1 


Less  commission     charged  on 
shares  sold  in  1895  ... 


£372,500  17 
1,300  o 


Langlaagte  Exploration  and  Building  Company — 
Dividend  on  235,000  Shares  in  above  Company 
of  10  per  cent,  and  Bcnus  of      40?.  per  Share 

Profit  for  twelve  months  to  December  31,  1896 — 
As  per  Expenditure  and  Revenue  Account 


£371,200  17  4 

62,666  13  4 

136,745    9  4 

£570,613    o  o 


J.  B.  ROBINSON,  Chairman. 
F.  S.  TUDHOPE,  Secretary. 

Examined  and  compared  with  books  and  vouchers,  and  found  ccrrect, 

S.  FLEISCHER,  \Auditor. 
DAVID  ERASER,  j  Audltors' 
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THE  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  AND  GOLD  MINING 

COMPANY,  Limited. 

STATEMENT  OF  LIABILITIES  AND  ASSETS  AT 
DECEMBER  31,  1S96. 

Dr. 

To  Capital  Account  ... 

Robinson  South  African  Banking  Company — 

Advances  on  gold 
Sundry  Creditors — 

Trade  accounts,  contractors,  &c. 
Wages  outstanding — • 

Europeans  and  natives  payable  in  January 
Mine  contractors  — 

Guarantee  retention 

Unclaimed  dividends  ... 

Unclaimed  Bonus  Block  B  shares 
Shareholders'  Dividend  Account — 

No.  20,  15  per  cent,  declared  December 

1896   

Share  Premium  Account  — 

Balance  at  December  31,  1S95 
Profit  ar.d  Loss  Account — 

Balance  as  per  Statement 


Cr. 


3i. 


£470,000 

0 

0 

36,520 

0 

0 

15.131 

7 

5 

5.753 

1 1 

6 

269 

1 

9 

43' 

3 

6 

0 

0 

70,500 

0 

0 

72,000 

0 

0 

391.837 

6 

6 

1,063,154 

10 

8 

By  Property  Account 

  £366,000 

0 

0 

Buildings  and  improvements 

  18,000 

0 

0 

Machinery  and  plant 

  98,310 

0 

0 

Mill,  200  stamps  ... 

  77.IOO 

0 

0 

Cyanide  works 

  34,200 

  460 

0 

0 

Furniture  and  safes 

0 

0 

Live  stock  and  vehicles  ... 

  850 

0 

0 

Permanent  works  ... 

  7.I30 

0 

0 

Mine  development 

  20,156 

0 

0 

Stores — Explosives,  fuel,  general  stores, 

and  Cyanide  13,625 

9 

2 

Stationery  and  bearer  warrants  ... 

1,784 

13 

2 

Cash  — 

Robinson's  Bank,  London 

and  Johannesburg 
Office   


£43,845 
1,163 


Gold  in  transit 
Share  Account 

Unclaimed  Bonus  Block  B  Shares,  as  per  contra 
Insurances  unexpired 
Sundry  debtors 


45 
50, 
326, 


00S  7  10 
867  14  3 

IOO    o  o 

712  o  o 
523  5  6 
327    o  9 


£1,063,154    10  8 


J.  B.  ROBINSON,  Chairman. 
F.  S.  TUDHOPE,  Secretary. 
We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  books  of  the  Lang- 
laagte  Estate  and  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited,  and  compared  the 
same  with  the  vouchers  and  bank  book,  that  we  have  found  them 
correct,  and  that  the  above  statement  is  a  true  extract  from  the  said 
books. 

S.  FLEISCHER,      1  .  ,.t 
DAVID  ERASER,    } Alldltors- 
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BLOCK  B  LANLGAAGTE  ESTATE  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

DIRECTORS'  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  THE 
YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1896. 

The  balance-she-ts,  together  with  profit  and  loss  account,  are  now 
submitted  to  shareholders. 


FINANCIAL. 

The  total  revenue  for  the  year  amounted  to  £144,583  17s., 
whereas  the  working  expenses  and  interest  on  the  Preferent  Shares 
reached  a  total  of  £123,889  14s.  4d.,  leaving  a  profit  for  the  year 
amounting  to  £20,694  2s.  8d. 

MINE. 

Development  has  been  carried  on  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  the 
reefs  opened  out  have  given  good  results.  During  the  year  under 
review  fewer  tons  were  crushed  than  in  1895,  principally  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  native  labour,  to  which  cause  must  also  be  attributed  the 
slight  increase  in  the  working  costs.  Water  supply  for  milling  purposes 
has  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  battery. 

GENERAL. 

Mr.  J.  W.  S.  Langerman  retires,  by  rotation,  as  a  Director  of  this 
Company,  but,  being  eligible,  offers  himself  for  re-election. 

Two  Auditors  will  have  to  be  elected  for  the  current  year,  and  the 
remuneration  fixed  for  the  past  audit. 

J.  B.  ROBINSON,  Chairman. 


BLOCK  B  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

STATEMENT    OF    LIABILITIES   AND   ASSETS  FOR 
TWELVE  MONTHS  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1896. 
Er. 

To  Capital    £550,000 

Preferent  Shares    ...        ...        ...  82,500 

 £632,500    O  o 

Smdry  Creditors  — 

Trade  Accounts,  Wages,  &c. 
Profit  and  Loss  Account — 

Balance 


8,161  9 
i30,49o  13 
£771,152  2 


Cr. 

By  Cash  in  hand 
Head  Office 
Mine  Office 


£36,039  13  o 
ill    9  9 


£36,151    2  9 


By  Gold  in  transit  ... 

  S.OI9 

1 1 

6 

Share  Account 

  125,000 

0 

0 

Bearer  Warrants  ... 

  326 

5 

6 

Property 

  450,000 

0 

0 

Buildings 

  14,877 

12 

6 

Mill  (So  stamps)   

  30,279 

16 

8 

Machinery  and  Plant  Account 

  56,957 

0 

6 

Cyanide  works 

  20,797 

8 

7 

New  dam  construction 

  3.015 

18 

3 

Mine  development  and  shafts 

24,982 

5 

4 

Live  stock  and  vehicles 

  934 

4 

1 

Furniture 

  368 

0 

5 

Stores         ...       ...     '  ...     '  ... 

  1,785 

1 

0 

Sundry  debtors 

  307 

15 

8 

Transvaal  Government 

  35o 

0 

0 

£771,152 

2 

9 

T.  B.  ROBINSON,  Chairman. 
GEO.  BINGHAM,  Secretary. 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  books  of  the  Block  B 
Langlaagte  Estate  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited,  and  compared 
same  with  vouchers  and  bank  book,  that  we  have  found  same  correctj 
and  that  the  above  statement  is  a  true  extract  from  said  books. 

DAV.  FRASER, 
S.  FLEISCHER, 


Auditors. 


BLOCK  B  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

STATEMENT  OF  PROFIT  AND  LOSS  AS  AT  DECEMBER 

3 1  ST,  1896. 

Dr. 

To  Preferent  Share  Dividend  ...       ...  ... 

Balance  from  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Account 


£6,599  19  o 
6,039    5  o 


Balance,  as  per  Liabilities  and  Assets  Statement 


Cr. 

By  balance  from  January  1st 

Dividends  received  on  Langlaagte  Exploration 
and  Building  Company  Shares  


£12,639    4  o 

130,490  13  7 

£143,129  17  7 

£109,796  10  11 

33,333    6  8 

£143,129  17  7 


Examined  and  found  correct, 


J.  B.  ROBINSON,  Chairman. 
GEO.  BINGHAM,  Secretary. 

DAVID  FRASER, }  4  ,., 
S.  FLEISCHER,  '  j  Auditors. 
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REPORT    AND  ACCOUNTS 


OF  THE 


COMPANHIA  DE  MOCAMBIQU 


PRESENTED  TO  THE 


General  Meeting  of  June  30,  1807,  by  the  Council  of  Administration. 


BALANCE  SHEET  of  the  MOCAMBIQUE  COMPANY  up  to  the  31st  DECEMBER,  1896. 


Dr. 

Capital...       ...       ...       ...       ...  ... 

Unissued  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  ,,, 

Issued      ...       ...    ...  ... 

Bills  Payable  

Creditors  for  Securities  deposited  as  qualifications  ... 
Sundry  Creditors. 

In  Europe  ...       ...       ...       ...  ... 

In  Africa  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  ... 

Suspense  Account. 

1,000  Shares  The  Panga  Company  ... 

1,000  Shares  The  Silindi  Company  ... 

800  Shares  Companhia  do  Luabo  ... 

600  Shares  Companhia  da  Gorongoza 

7,780  Shares  The  Premier  Concessions 

7,500  Shares  The  Braganza  Gold  Mining  Company 

Certificates  representing  interests  of  Shares  in  the  Beira  Railway  Company 
Balance  as  per  Profit  and  Loss  Account 


£     s.  d. 
1,000,000   o  o 
560,0:0   o  o 


£ 


s.  d. 


4,427  12 

628  7 


1,000  o  o 

1,000  o  o 

4,444  8  11 

2,400  o  o 

7,7So  o  o 

7,500  o  o 


440,000   o  0 
138    1  11 
16,500   o  o 


5>°S5  l9  6 


24,124  8  11 
55,000  o  o 
30,372    o  11 

,£571,190  11  3 


Cr. 

Company  Shares. 

2,453  Shares  in  hand 
Properties  and  Rights  acquired 
Cash. 

In  hand 

In  Africa 

Cash  in  hands  of  Committees. 
Paris... 
London 


Deposits  to  Order. 

Banco  Lisboa  and  Acores    ...  ... 

^     Banco  Commercial  de  Lisboa 

Credit  Franco  Portugais 

Banco  Luzitano  ... 

Bills  Receivable 

Sundry  Debtors. 
In  Europe 

In  Africa      ...       ...       ...  ... 

Shares  and  Debentures. 

60,540  Shares  Beira  Railway  Company  , 
1,000  Shares  The  Panga  Company 
1,000  Shares  The  Silindi  Company 
800  Shares  Companhia  do  Luabo 
7,780  Shares  The  Premier  Concessions 
7,500  Shares  The  Braganza  Gold  Mining 


£ 


d. 


Company 


Stores 

Securities  deposited  as  qualifications 
Bank  of  Portugal 

100,000  Shares  Beira  Railway  deposited. 
Works  in  Africa.    (Works  and  Buildings) 
Preliminary  Expenses       ...        ...  ... 

Administration  in  Africa. 

Balance  of  Amounts  in  transit        ...  ... 


In  Currency  ...  i,690#575 
  32,632^372 


Fes.  141,82278  = 


£375  13  § 
7,251  12  9 


5,672  18  2 
168    4  7 


'  In  Currency 
.  „  Gold 

In  Currency 

In  Currency 
,,  Gold 

In  Currency 


In  Currency 
,,  Gold 


50,462^350 
103,388^719 


8o$ooo 
i57,6S3>525 


8,700  #000 


213  17  1" 

22,975    5  5. 

•  67,953^425 
£*7  i5  7 

:     35,040  15  8 


21,^715 


£i,933  6  8 
27, coo   o  o 


7,627    6  5 

5,841    2  9 

34,189    2  6 

15,100  15  3 

35,058  n  3 

4  16  6 


5,572  19 
11,325  5 


iS,S75  0 

1,000  o 

1,000  o 

4,444  8 

7,780  o 

7,500  o 


£  s. 

2,453  o 

186,512  15 


13,46s    9  2 


84,35: 


28,9: 


ie.SgS  4 


40,599  9 
23-0S3  16 
16,500  o 
55,000  o 

49,048  9 
50,141  3 

4,198  11 


/57i,i9o  11 


30 


The  above  Amounts  except  where  otherwise  specified  are  calculated  at  Rs.  4,500  to  the  £  Sterling. 
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COMPANHIA    I>E  MOCAMBIQUE-conimwerf. 


BALANCE  SHEET  of  the  MOZAMBIQUE  COMPANY  up  to  the  31st  DECEMBER,  1896. 


Dr. 

Europe. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Expenses,  London 

...  2,337 

11 

2 

Paris  ... 

...  1,442 

6 

11 

,,  Lisbon 

...  3,525 

2 

4 

,,  Africa... 

661 

17 

0 

General  Expenses... 

632 

10 

7 

Exchange  ... 

6S0 

12 

6 

Directors'  Fees 

...  1,944 

19 

10 

Stores  &c.   

53 

17 

3 

Preliminary  Expenses 

...  2,639 

0 

2 

Sundries  ... 

...  216 

7 

0 
5 

Africa. 

Lighting  of  Port  Beira  ... 

282 

19 

10 

Clothing  Police  Force  ... 

20 

17 

3 

Stores  &c.          ...  ... 

...  1,441 

4 

5 

Arms  and  Ammunition  ... 

372 

17 

8 

Loading  Charges  ... 

92 

1 1 

10 

Buildings  and  Works 

4,010 

19 

10 

General  Works  ... 

2,292 

13 

9 

Commission 

...  2,164 

15 

V 

Live  Stock 

160 

0 

0 

Various  Expenses... 

...  59,5°6 

6 

4 

Balance  carried  to  Balance  Sheet 


£ 


s.  d. 


14,134    5  5 


-    70,345    6  6 
30,372   o  11 

£114,851  12  10 


In  Europe. 

Sale  of  Shares 
Interest  and  Discount 
Stamps,  &c. 
Transfers  ... 
Sundries  ... 

In  Africa. 


s. 

d. 

23,518 

14 

6 

1,961 

15 

5 

628 

9 

10 

1 10 

12 

7 

541 

2 

3 

Customs  ... 

•••  37,742 

O 

2 

Hut  Tax  

...  14,125 

9 

7 

Concession  of  Land 

-  7,i85 

14 

2 

Licences   ...       ...  ... 

...  5,154 

1 2 

10 

Port  Dues ... 

...  2,644 

6 

3 

Poll  Tax  

...  3,180 

17 

6 

Mines  (Working) ... 

...  4,059 

8 

2 

Stamp  Duties  ... 

...  1,583 

12 

11 

Hospital  ... 

...  1,740 

0 

8 

Post  Office   

1,322 

11 

0 

Income  Tax 

—  1,277 

12 

7 

Fines  ... 

...  1,098 

18 

3 

Other  Receipts    ...  ... 

...  6,975 

14 

2 

Cr. 


£ 


26,760  14  7 


3,090  18  3 


£114,851  12  10 


The  above  Amounts  are  calculated  at  Rs.  4,500  to  the  £  Sterling. 


CORPORATION  OF  LONDON  £21  PER  CENT.  DEBENTDRE  STOCK. 

Interest  payable  half-yearly  ist  January  and  ist  July,  at  the  Bank  of  England. 


FIRST   ISSUE   ©F   £1,250,000,   PART    OF  £4,000,000. 
MINIMUM  PRICE  OF  ISSUE,   £101  PER  CENT. 


Issued  under  authority  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  on  security  of  the  Trust  Deed  constituting  and  securing  the  Debenture  Stock. 


TRUSTEES  FOR  DEBENTURE  STOCKHOLDERS  : 
THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD  MAYOR.     |      THE  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  BANK 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN  OF  LONDON. 


OF  ENGLAND. 


THE  CORPORATION  OF  LONDON  give  notice  that  they  will  be  prepared 
X  to  receive  on  the  Sixth  day  of  July,  1897,  at  the  Bank  of  England,  sealed 
renders  for_£r, 250,000  of  Corporation  of  London  2j  Per  Cent.  Debenture  Stock, 
rhe  money  is  required  for  providing  for  the  discharge  of  a  portion  of  the  bonded 
lebt  of  the  Corporation,  and  converting  the  same  into  Debenture  Stock. 

The  Stock  is  secured  by,  and  is  to  be  held  subject  to  the  conditions  of,  a  Trust 
Deed  (a  copy  of  which  can  be  inspected  at  the  Office  of  the  City  Solicitor,  Guildhall, 
London)  charging  all  the  rents  and  income  derived  from  the  freehold  and  leasehold 
States,  and  all  the  tolls,  dues,  stallages,  rents,  and  revenues  of  or  to  which  the  Cor- 
poration now  are  or  at  any  time  hereafter  shall  become  entitled,  otherwise  than  as 
Trustees  or  Mortgagees.  _  For  further  securing  and  providing  for  the  redemption  of 
:he  Stock  the  Corporation  covenant  to  set  aside  £15,000  per  annum  out  of  their 
lnnual  income,  after  providing  for  the  annual  interest  on  the  Stock,  and  to  invest 
ind  accumulate  such  annual  sums  and  the  income  thereof. 

Interest  will  be  payable  half-yearly  at  the  Bank  of  England  (interest  warrants 
neing  transmitted  by  post,  unless  otherwise  desired),  on  the  ist  January  and 
ist  July. 

The  Corporation  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  on  the  First  day  of  July,  1957, 
to  redeem  the  Stock  at  par,  provided  that  not  less  than  six  calendar  months'  notice 
3f  the  intention  of  the  Corporation  to  redeem  shall  have  been  previously  given. 
The  Stock,  if  not  previously  redeemed,  will  be  redeemed  at  par  on  the  First  day  of 
July,  i957. 

The  Register  of  Stockholders  and  the  Transfer  Books  will  be  kept  at  the  Bank  of 
England,  where  all  issues  and  transfers  will  be  registered  and  made.  Stork  may  be 
transferred  in  multiples  of  pence.  Stockholders  can  (if  they  so  desire)  obtain  Stock 
Certificates  to  bearer,  with  coupons  attached,  at  the  same  rate  of  charge  as  in  the 
case  of  Government  Stock.  Such  Certificates  will  be  in  denominations  of  £100, 
£"00.  £500  and  £1,000. 

.'he  Bank  of  England  are  prepared  to  undertake  the  investment  in  the  Stock  of 
the  interest  upon  amounts  of  less  than  £1,000,  in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same 
terms  as  in  the  case  of  Government  Stock. 

All  Transfers  and  Stock  Certificates  will  be  free  of  Stamp  duty. 

Tenders  may  be  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  this  first  issue  of  Stock  in  multiples 
of  £10,  and  no  allotment  will  be  made  of  a  less  amount  than  £10  Stock.  Each 
lender  must  state  the  rate  per  £100  that  will  be  given  for  the  Stock  tendered 
™r-  Tenders  must  be  delivered,  sealed,  at  the  Chief  Cashier's  Office,  Bank  of 
England,  before  Two  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  the  Sixth  day  of  July,  1897,  and  the 
amount  of  Stock  subscribed  for  must  be  written  on  the  outside  of  the  Tender 
lenders  at  different  prices  must  be  made  on  separate  forms. 


The  minimum  price,  below  which  no  Tender  will  be  accepted,  has  been  fixed  at 
One  Hundred  and  One  Pounds  Sterling  per  hundred  pounds  of  Stock. 

A  deposit  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  Stock  tendered  for  must  be  paid  at  the 
same  office  at  the  time  of  delivery  of  the  Tender,  and  thedeposit  must  not  be  enclosed 
in  the  sealed  Tender.  Where  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned,  and, 
in  case  of  partial  allotment,  the  balance  of  the  deposit  will  be  applied  towards  the 
first  instalment. 

The  dates  at  which  the  further  payments  will  be  required  on  account  of  Stock 
allotted  are  as  follow  : — 

On  Friday,  the  16th  of  July,  1897,  so  much  as  when  added  to  the  deposit  will 
leave  Sixty  Pounds  (sterling)  to  be  paid  for  each  hundred  pounds  of  Stock  ; 

On  Friday  the  13th  of  August,  1S97,  £30  per  cent.  ;  and 

On  Friday,  the  17th  of  September,  1897,  A30  per  cent.  ; 
but  persons  who  desire  it,  may,  on  or  after  the  16th  of  July,  1897,  pay  up  in  full, 
and  a  discount  at  the  rate  of  one-half  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  allowed.    In  case 
of  default  in  the  payment  of  any  instalment  at  its  proper  date,  the  deposit  and 
instalments  previously  paid  will  be  liable  to  forfeiture. 

A  full  six  months'  interest  on  the  nominal  amount  of  Stock  allotted  will  be  payable 
on  the  ist  of  January,  1898.  Scrip  Certificates  to  bearer  will  be  issued  in  exchange 
for  the  provisional  receipts. 

Stock  allotted  will  be  inscribed  in  the  Bank  books  on  or  after  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1897  ;  but  Scrip  paid  up  in  full  on  or  after  the  16th  of  July,  1897,  may  forth- 
with be  inscribed  as  Stock. 

In  the  event  of  the  receipt  of  Tenders,  at  or  above  the  minimum  price,  for  a  larger 
amount  of  Stock  than  that  proposed  to  be  now  issued,  Tenders  at  the  lowest  price 
accepted  will  be  subject  to  a  pro  rata,  diminution. 

No  Tender  will  be  received  unless  upon  the  printed  form,  which  can  be  obtained 
at  this  Office,  at  the  Chief  Cashier's  Office,  Bank  of  England,  or  at  any  of  the 
branches  of  that  Bank. 

After  the  16th  July,  1897,  the  Corporation  will  be  prepared  to  consider  applications 
from  holders  of  Corporation  Bonds  maturing  on,  or  before,  ist  January,  1898,  who 
may  be  desirous  of  obtaining  immediate  payment  under  discount  ;  and  from  holders 
of  like  Bonds  maturing  at  other  dates  in  1898  who  may  wish  to  exchange  the  same 
for  Stock.  Terms  in  either  case  to  be  ascertained  on  application  to  the  Chamber- 
lain, Guildhall.  The  Corporation  reserve  to  themselves  the  option  of  declining  any 
application. 

By  Order, 

W.  J.  R.  COTTON, 
Chamber  of  London,  Guildhall,  E.C.  Chamberlain. 
28th  June,  1897. 
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The  Lists  will  Open  on  MONDAY,  5  July,  and  Close  on  or  before  WEDNESDAY,  7  July. 


THE  IRONMONGERS'  ASSOCIATION,  LIMITED. 

(Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1893,  whereby  the  liability  0/  the  Shareholders  is  limited  to 

the  amount  of  their  Shares.) 

CJJl^lTJi.lL       -  £200,000 

Divided  into  20,000  Six  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £5  each,  and  100,000  Ordinary 
Shares  of  £1  each;  50,000  of  which  are  taken  by  the  Vendors  in  part  payment  of  the 
purchase  money. 

Issue  of  20,000  Preference  Shares  of  £5  each, 
Payable  as  follows— £1  on  Application,  £2  on  Allotment,  £1  one  month  after  Allotment, 

£1  on  1  September,  1897. 

The  Preference  Shares  will  be  entitled  out  of  the  profits  of  the  Company  to  a  fixed  Cumulative  Preferential  Dividend  at  the 
rate  of  £6  per  Cent,  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly.  The  Preference  Shares  will  be  entitled  to  rank  in  respect  of  Capital  on 
the  assets  of  the  Company  in  priority  to  the  Ordinary  Shares. 

No  Debentures  will  be  issued  without  the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  Preference  Shareholders. 


DIRECTORS. 

ALFRED  A.  CLARK,  9  Cavendish  Square,  London  ;  Liverpool, 

Bombay  and  Melbourne. 
ALGERNON    HASTINGS    NEALE,    DashwooJ    House,  New 

Broad  Street,  E.C. 
HENRY  WILLIAM  TUGWELL,  Crowe  Hall,  Bath. 
*  NEVILLE  SYER  LOWE  (of  Messrs.  Lowe  &  Hoad,  Southend). 

•  Will  join  the  Board  after  allotment. 
BANKERS. 

Messrs.  FRESCOTT,  DIMSDALE,  CAVE,  TUGWELL  &  CO., 
Limited,  50  Cornhill,  E.C;  and  Branches. 


SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.  COX  &  LAFONE,  3  Salters'  Hall.  Court,   Cannon  Street, 
E.C. 

AUDITOR. 

LIONEL  II.    LEMON,    Chartered   Accountant,   4   King  Street, 
Cheapside,  E.C. 

BROKERS. 

C.  J.  ALLEN  &  SON,  2  Cowper's  Court,   Cornhill,  E.C;  and  I 
Stock  Exchange. 

VALUERS. 

Messrs.  ISON  &  WHITE,  40  &  41  Upper  Thames  Street,  E.C. 

SECRETARY  AND  OFFICES  {pro  tew.). 
W.  MOSER,  65  Dashwood  House,  New  Broad  Street,  London. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 


This  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire,  carry  on,  and  further 
extend  under  one  management,  certain  selected,  well  established  and 
profitable  wholesale  and  retail  General  and  Furnishing  Ironmongery 
Businesses  in  important  provincial  towns  in  England  and  elsewhere. 

An  Association  for  the  above  object,  when  placed  under  the  practi- 
cal control  of  business  men  and  managed  by  those  well  versed  in 
the  trade,  must  largely  increase  the  profit-earning  capacity  of  the 
several  businesses  to  be  acquired.  As  none  but  those  concerns  which 
have  been  in  the  past  and  are  now  showing  exceptional  profits  will  be 
selected,  it  is  expected  that  this  Company  will  meet  with  the  same 
good  results  which  have  attended  Stores,  and  similar  undertakings. 

In  order  to  secure  an  immediate  return  on  the  capital  invested,  the 
Directors  have  agreed  to  purchase  eight  well  paying  and  old-established 
businesses,  situated  in  large  and  increasing  towns,  so  that  each  of  them 
shall  form  a  wholesale  dtpot  for  the  retail  shops  which  it  is  intended 
to  acquire  or  open  in  the  surrounding  districts. 

The  eight  Businesses  referred  to  in  this  Prospectus  are  : — 

W.  DIBBEN  &  SON,  Southampton. 
CHAS.  KEMP,  Portsea. 
FOSTER  &  CO.,  Dorchester. 
LLOYD  &  SON,  Winchester. 
J.  E.  N0TT  &  CO.,  Brecon. 
T.  EMLYN  JONES,  Penarth. 
LOWE  &  HOAD,  Southend. 
T.  B.  GREEN,  Bexley. 
Messrs.  Ison  &  White,  the  well-known  Metal  Trades  Valuers, 
have  investigated  these  eight  businesses,  and  report  as  follows  : — 

40  &  41  Upper  Thames  Street, 

London,  E.C,  29  May,  1S97. 
To  the  Directors  of  THE  IRONMONGERS'  ASSOCIATION, 
LIMITED. 

Gentlemen, —  Having  been  instructed  by  you  to  inspect  the  eight 
businesses,  including  the  two  branch  businesses,  proposed  to  be  taken 
over  by  the  Company,  we  have  to  state  that  having  personally 
inspected,  or  having  personal  knowledge  of  each  of  them,  we  beg  to 
report  : 

(a)  That  the  businesses  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  branch 
ones,  old-established,  and  that  all  of  them  have  a  good 
following  of  customers  and  connection.  They  may  fairly  be 
described  as  being  the  leading  Ironmongery  businesses  in 
their  respective  localities. 

(/')  That  the  shops  and  premises  are  all  in  good  business  positions 
in  their  respective  towns. 

(c)  That  the  premises  are  in  a  satisfactory  state  of  repair,  and  are 
well  adapted  to  the  businesses  carried  on  therein. 

((/)  That  the  stocks-in-trade  are  in  good  order,  well  selected  and 
suitable  for  the  trades  done  in  the  respective  localities. 


{e)  That  the  plant  and  tools,  fixtures  and  fittings  are  efficient  and 
sufficient. 

(/)  We  are  informed  that  the  Vendors  of  the  eight  businesse 
referred  to,  estimate  the  value  of  the  Stocks-in-Trade,  Plant 
and  Fixtures,  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Company  at  Fifty-si 
thousand  and  eighty-five  pounds  (,£56,085),  without  an 
goodwill  of  businesses  or  leases  ;  but  we  are  instructed  b 
your  Board  that  the  amount  to  be  paid  therefor  is  to  be  th 
actual  amount  as  fixed  by  ourselves,  after  a  careful  valuation 
on  the  basis  of  a  going  concern,  and  that  if  the  figure  so 
arrived  at  is  less  than  the  Vendors'  estimate,  the  difference 
will  be  passed  to  the  item  of  Working  Capital. 
The  books  of  these  firms  have  been  investigated  for  the  years  1894, 
1895,  and  1896  by  Mr.  Lionel  H.  Lemon,  Chartered  Accountant, 
of  4  King  Street,  Cheapside,  who  reports  as  follows  : — 

To  the  Directors  of  the  IRONMONGERS'  ASSOCIATION, 
Limited. 

Gentlemen, — In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I  have  in 
vestigated  the  books  of  the  eight  businesses  as  per  Schedule  to  betaken 
over  by  you,  and  after  making  all  necessary  deductions  for  deprecia 
tions  and  management  expenses,  excepting  charges  for  proprietors 
services,  I  certify  that  the  net  profits  for  the  three  years  are  a 
follows  : — 


For  the  year  1894,  7  businesses 
„       „       1895,  8 


£9,691  10  4 
12,482  5  3 
17,818  14  4 


The  Eighth  business  in  iS94was  carried  on  in  conjunction  with 
foundry  (since  sold),  and  it  being  impossible  to  separate  the  account)! 
for  the  two  concerns,  no  figures  for  this  business  are  included  in  thif 
year. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that,  taking  the  profits  for  189] 
(£17,818  14s.  4d.),  there  is  nearly  sufficient  to  pay  the  dividend  on  thJ 
Preference  Shares  three  times  over. 

The  Vendors,  who  are  also  the  Promoters,  and  are  selling  at 
profit,  have  fixed  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  property  at  £1 20,00c 
including  valuable  Leases  (£12,000),  Stocks-in-lrade  (£56,085),  Boa 
Debts  (guaranteed  at  £8,015),  an<^  Goodwills,  payable  as  to  £50,00: 
in  Ordinary  Shares  ;  £33,330  in  Preference  Shares  (being  the  large 
amount  which  can  be  taken  by  the  Vendors  under  the  rules  ar 
regulations  of  the  Stock  Exchange)  ;  and  £36,670  in  cash  or  Share; 
at  the  option  of  the  Directors,  leaving  £30,000  available  for  workiil 
capital. 

Upon  the  basis  of  last  year's  trading  the  price  to  be  paid  by  tl 
Association  for  the  Goodwills  of  these  old-established  businesses  dot 
not  therefore  amount  to  2.}  years'  purchase. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  had  from  the  Bankc 
Brokers,  Auditors,  Solicitors,  or  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 
2yd  June,  1897. 


REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Propiietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.G.,  and  Published  by  Alfred  Cuthbert  Davies  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London. — Saturday,  3  July,  1897. 
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NOTES. 

OUR  Colonial  visitors  have  been  very  busy  during  the 
week.  The  Colonial  troops  were  first  dined  at 
Windsor  by  the  Queen,  and  reviewed  the  next  day  at 
Buckingham  Palace  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  carrying 
away  with  them  for  remembrance  the  Jubilee  medal. 
On  Saturday  last  the  Premiers  were  entertained  by 
Her  Majesty's  Opposition  at  the  National  Liberal  Club, 
and  on  Wednesday  they  went  to  Windsor  with  their  wives 
and  were  sworn  in  as  members  of  the  Privy  Council. 
All  this,  however,  was  mere  pleasure  and  flattery. 
Serious  business  has  been  confined  to  the  conferences 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  to  the  meeting  between  the 
Colonial  Premiers  and  the  Imperialist  M.P.s  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Monday  last.  Of  the  discussions 
at  the  Colonial  Office  nothing  of  importance  has  leaked 
out  ;  but  the  House  of  Commons  meeting  shows  clearly 
enough  how  the  land  lies.  The  fact  is  that  the  Colonial 
Premiers  are  afraid  they  have  already  been  a  little  too 
effusive  in  their  talk  about  Imperial  Unity.  They  have 
been  carried  away  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  enthusiasm, 
and  they  are  all  expecting  to  be  called  to  account  when 
they  get  home  again.  They  have  enjoyed  the  fuss  that 
has  been  made  of  them,  and  they  have  felt  bound 
to  be  polite  in  return.  But  whenever  any  definite  sug- 
gestions have  been  put  before  them  they  have  held 
aloof. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  tried  to  get  definite  pronounce- 
ments from  the  Premiers  on  five  all-important  practical 
questions  of  Imperial  Federation— namely,  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Colo  nies  in  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
preferential  trade,  the  Pacific  cable,  Imperial  penny 
postage  and  Asiatic  immigration  ;  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  they  all  evaded  his  invitation. 
Canada  has  taken  the  lead,  but  unfortunately  Australia 
looks  jealously  on  Canada's  initiative.  The  first  step 
towards  Imperial  Federation  is  the  Federation  of  the 
Colonies  themselves.  Canada  is  already  united,  but  in 
Austral  ia  unification  is  further  off  than  ever.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Federation  Bills  which  have  been 
brought  before  the  several  Australian  Legislatures  are 
moribund.  The  New  South  Wales  Bill  is  dead  already, 
whilst  in  South  Africa  recent  events  have  made  unifica- 
tion an  impossibility  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  truth  almost  seems  to  be  that  the  time  for  a  great 
consolidated  British  Empire  is  past,  and  the  failure  to 
realize  the  Imperialist  idea  is  due  not  so  much  to  the 
lack  of  Imperial  statesmanship— though  this,  of  course, 
counts  for  something— as  to  the  native  individualism 
of  the  race.  England  has  throughout  her  history  gone 
her  own  way  ;  and  the  Colonies  are  merely  following 


her  example.  Look  wherever  we  will  the  same  cha- 
racteristic individualism  is  predominant  in  our  race. 
In  London  some  score  of  newspapers  are  printed  on  a 
score  of  different  machines  at  enormous  expense,  and 
the  evening  papers  are  distributed  by  separate  and 
extensive  staffs  of  carts  and  boys  on  bicycles, 
all  going  from  about  the  same  place  to  the  same 
places.  In  Paris,  which  has  many  more  daily 
papers  than  London,  they  are  all  printed  in  the 
same  quarter,  many  in  the  same  establishment,  and 
distributed  by  the  same  staff,  with  a  great  saving  of 
expense.  Our  individualism  has  been  our  strength 
in  the  past,  no  doubt  ;  it  is  now  our  weakness. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  presided  over  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Empire  League  on  Monday,  at 
which  several  of  the  Premiers  were  present,  was  not 
over-sanguine,  and  in  this  case,  at  least,  his  con- 
stitutional cautiousness  was  not  overdone.  He  recog- 
nized that,  however  anxious  we  may  be  for  Imperial 
Federation  at  home,  the  Colonies  are  not  all  equally 
devoted  to  the  idea.  He,  too,  invited  the  Colonial 
Premiers  to  be  specific,  but  one  and  all  they  launched 
out  into  the  usual  generalities  and  compliments,  and 
when  they  suggested  anything  at  all,  it  was  that 
the  Mother-country  should  do  this  or  that  ;  what  the 
Colonies  themselves  should  do  was  left  in  a  state  of 
happy  indefiniteness.  Sir  William  Whiteway  hinted  quite 
openly  that  it  was  no  use  asking  them  to  contribute  to 
the  cost  of  the  navy,  though  he  kindly  added  that  if  ever 
England  was  in  a  fix  they  wouldn't  mind  shedding  their 
blood  for  her.  Speaking  for  New  South  Wales,  Mr. 
G.  H.  Reid  no  doubt  voiced  the  general  opinion  of 
Australasia  when  he  said  that  the  looser  the  ties  were 
drawn  between  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother-country 
the  better.  Only  Tasmania  seems  disposed  to  join  with 
Canada  in  taking  the  first  steps  towards  a  closer  union. 

One  of  the  most  notable  incidents  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Jubilee  has  received  scarcely  any  attention.  It 
is  reported  that  when  the  House  of  Commons  went  to 
Windsor,  the  Queen  asked  Mr.  Balfour  to  present  to 
her  some  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  members.  The 
Leader  of  the  House  was  compelled  to  reply  that  there 
were  no  Home  Rulers  present.  The  Queen  remarked 
"  I  am  very  sorry."  The  womanly  tact  which  distin- 
guishes Her  Majesty  was  never,  we  think,  more  happily 
exemplified.  It  would  be  well  for  the  State  if  some  of 
her  Ministers  cultivated  the  same  temper.  Had  Sir 
Matthew  White  Ridley  used  the  Jubilee  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  releasing  the  Irish  political  prisoners,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Home  Rule  members  would  have 
gone  to  Windsor  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  the  exercise 
of  her  gracious  prerogative.  In  spire  of  all  prejudice, 
we  must  insist  that  the  first  steps  towards  reconciling 
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Irishmen  to  the  British  rule  must  be  taken  by  English- 
men, and  no  opportunity  should  be  left  unused  to 
persuade  Irishmen  that  we  will  consider  their  desires  as 
sympathetically  as  we  can. 

The  rumour  goes  that  Lord  Wojseley  is  ill  and  may 
resign  the  supreme  command  of  the  army.  We  were 
of  those  who  backed  Lord  Wolseley's  claims  to  this 
position,  but  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  he  has 
not  justified  our  hopes.  As  a  Commander-in-Chief 
he  has  not  been  successful.  We  remember  some 
years  ago  how  he  "backed  down"  and  apologized  for 
bold  language  under  a  snub  from  Lord  Salisbury,  and 
the  same  timorousness  and  time-serving  have,  we  fear, 
prevented  him  from  attempting  to  reorganize  the 
arm)-.  But  who  is  to  take  his  place  ?  Lord  Robertss 
every  one  will  say,  and  for  once  we  agree  with 
the  majority.  And  after  Lord  Roberts  ?  The  Duke  of 
Connaught,  we  hear,  is  going  to  be  Adjutant-General. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  did  well  at  Aldershot,  and 
his  great  position  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
military  advancement,  argue  the  cvnics.  Bes'des,  now 
ihat  the  post  of  Commander-in-Chief  is  only  held  for 
four  years  or  so,  why  should  not  the  Duke  succeed  to 
the  post  in  due  course  ?  The  only  reason  is  that  a 
temporary  appointment  might  in  the  case  of  a  Royal 
Duke  be  made  permanent,  and  the  result  of  that  is,  as 
experience  has  shown,  to  stereotype  inefficiency. 

The  Majority  Report  of  the  South  Africa  Committee 
will,  it  is  said,  affirm  the  responsibility  of  Messrs. 
Rhodes,  Pe't  and  Maguire  for  the  raid,  while  clearing  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  Yet  apparently  every  one  on  the  Com- 
mittee and  in  the  House  believes  Mr.  Chamberlain  to 
have  had  a  guilty  foreknowledge  of  "the  plan."  It 
looks  as  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  were  suffering-  because 
of  his  reputation  for  unscrupulous  astuteness.  "  Mr. 
Fairfield  may  have  been  deaf,"  people  say,  "but 
Chamberlain  was  not,  and  he's  much  too  clever 
not  to  have  seen  what  was  going  on  under  his 
nose."  Yet  just  because  the  facts  necessary  to 
bear  out  this  belief  are  wanting,  every  one  is  de- 
termined in  public  to  assert  Mr.  Chamberlain's  inno- 
cence. At  the  outset  Sir  William  Harcourt  was 
intent  upon  catching  Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  prove  the  charge 
against  him,  Sir  William  became  extravagantly  anxious 
to  vindicate  Mr.  Chamberlain's  character.  Nevertheless 
suspicion  lingers  in  all  minds,  and  the  Colonial  Secretary 
comes  out  of  the  inquiry  worse  than  any  one  save  Sir 
Graham  Bower  and  Mr.  Newton,  and  for  these  gentlemen 
no  one  has  a  good  word. 

The  Sultan  evidently  thought  he  could  see  some  signs 
of  disunion  amongst  the  Powers.  Hence  his  sudden 
wriggle  last  week  and  his  endeavour  to  postpone  inde- 
finitely the  peace  negotiations  just  when  it  was  thought 
he  was  on  the  point  of  accepting  the  frontier-line 
insisted  upon  by  the  Powers.  The  wriggle  was  effec- 
tive, for  another  week  has  gone  by  and  nothing  has 
been  done.  No  doubt  the  Sultan  was  mistaken  in 
suspecting  that  the  Powers  were  not  agreed  upon  the 
terms  of  peace,  but  he  knows  quite  well  that  when  the 
question  of  enforcing  them  comes  up  there  is  likely  to  be 
disunion  enough  and  to  spare.  We  had  hoped  that  at 
this  juncture  the  voice  of  Lord  Salisbury  would  have  been 
heard,  but  we  were  disappointed.  It  was  Russia's  voice 
that  spoke  instead,  and  the  greatest  naval  Power  in  the 
world  still  remains  the  nullity  it  has  been  throughout 
the  Graeco-Turkish  imbroglio.  Lord  Salisbury  has 
domestic  troubles  of  his  own,  and  the  illness  of  Lady 
Salisbury  has  no  doubt  affected  him  profoundly.  He 
has  all  our  sympathy,  but  all  the  same  it  is  unfortunate 
that  just  now  our  Foreign  Minister  should  be  more  than 
usually  lacking  in  vigour  and  initiative. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  making  fair  progress  with 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Bill,  and  on  the  whole 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  stood  to  his  guns  with  remarkable 
tenacity  and  success.  Mr.  Asquith,  who  is  filled  with 
wrath  at  the  sight  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  succeeding 
where  he  himself  failed  so  conspicuously  three  years 
ago,  tried  to  beat  the  party  drum  and  let  off  some 
oratorical  fireworks  on  Tuesday  night,  but  the  House 


was  not  to  be  led  into  a  petty  squabble  on  a  Bill  which 
the  majority  on  both  sides  wish  to  see  passed,  so  the 
fireworks  fizzled  out.  The  question  of  contracting  out 
has  become  a  purely  academic  one,  and  to  prolong  the 
wrangle  upon  it  is  only  a  waste  of  time.  The  Bill  on 
the  whole  is  a  good  and  strong  one,  and  the  country 
wants  it,  and  takes  not  the  faintest  interest  in  lawyers' 
quibbles  or  party  tactics.  Even  the  "Daily  News" 
sees  that  there  is  no  use  in  snarling  at  it  any  longer, 
and  the  threatened  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords 
will  certainly  come  to  nothing  in  face  of  the  attitude 
adopted  by  Lord  Salisbury. 

The  Women  Suffragists  were  of  course  very  angry  at 
the  scant  courtesy  with  which  they  have  been  treated  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  their  grand  remonstrance 
was  a  natural,  if  somewhat  amusing,  protest.  No  one 
in  the  House  was  really  indignant  at  its  somewhat  inso- 
lent tone,  except  one  or  two  busy  nobodies.  It  was  at 
once  guessed  by  most  members  that  Mr.  Courtney  had 
written  it  himself.  However,  the  House  had  its 
revenge,  and  it  deliberately  chose  to  discuss  lice  and 
fleas  in  order  to  show  its  contempt  for  the  Women's 
Suffrage  Bill  and  its  chattering  advocates  in  the  outer 
lobby.  The  Verminous  Persons  Bill  was  an  absolutely 
futile  measure,  and  the  Plumbers'  Registration  Bill 
would  have  served  equally  well  to  stave  off  the  dis- 
cussion on  Women's  Suffrage.  It  was  not  on  the 
whole  a  savoury  spectacle,  but  it  revealed  the  House  in 
one  of  its  most  flippant  and  boyish  moods,  and  Mr. 
Bowles  at  least  was  amusing. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  on  the  Plumbers' 
Registration  Bill  an  important  side  issue  arose.  Sir 
Henry  Fowler  declared  from  his  experience  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  that  it  was  very  much 
undermanned  and  very  much  overworked.  This  is 
quite  true  ;  but  he  might  also  have  added  that  it  is 
because  the  Local  Government  Board  is  continually 
doing  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  work  and  wantonly 
interfering  with  the  local  authorities.  In  a  discussion 
on  the  Supplementary  Estimates  it  came  out  that 
under  the  Parish  Councils  Act  the  Board  was  doing 
a  number  of  things  which  it  had  not  the  least  need  to 
do.  Mr.  Chaplin  promised  to  stop  it,  but  whether  he 
has  done  so  or  not  we  are  unable  to  say. 

The  German  Emperor  is  off  on  his  Norwegian  yacht- 
ing cruise,  having  succeeded  in  making  everybody 
thoroughly  uncomfortable  before  his  departure.  Every- 
thing indicates  a  steady  increase  of  that  unrest  which 
was  so  marked  a  feature  of  French  political  life  just 
thirty  years  ago  when  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  outwitted 
abroad  and  despised  at  home,  was  drifting  to  his  doom. 
Never  since  1863  have  papers  of  the  standing  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Kolnische  Zeitung  and  the  National  Zeitung 
written  as  they  are  doing  now  about  the  policy  pursued 
in  Berlin,  whilst  the  tone  of  the  South  German  papers  in 
Bavaria,  Baden  and  Wurtemberg  is  so  bitter  that  the 
news-agencies  will  not  circulate  them  in  Berlin.  It  is  not 
the  implacably  hostile  Radical  and  Socialist  journals  in 
the  South  that  are  attacking  the  new  Government  of 
the  Emperor's  nominees,  but  steady-going  organs  that 
have  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  cheerfully  accepted  the 
Prussian  hegemony.  This  is  the  gravest  symptom  of 
all.  Prussia  will  stand  many  things  from  its  Hohen- 
zollerns  ;  but  in  Bavaria  there  is  no  great  love  for  the 
dynasty  of  the  War  Lord,  and  a  little  stupidity  and  a 
little  misgovernment  would  suffice  to  turn  the  scale. 
Meanwhile  it  may  be  noted  that,  according  to  trust- 
worthy calculations,  the  next  Reichstag  will  be  the 
most  Radical  ever  elected  in  Germany. 

The  decision  of  five  judges  out  of  six  in  a  very 
strong  Court  of  Appeal  leaves  the  law  of  betting  in  a 
more  unsatisfactory  position  than  ever.  The  previous 
conviction  of  a  bookmaker  on  the  criminal  charge 
remains  unquashed,  for  from  that  conviction,  based  on 
the  unanimous  decision  of  a  body  of  judges  of  great 
experience  in  common  and  criminal  law,  there  is  no 
appeal.  It  is  true  that  a  superior  Court  of  Appeal  on 
the  civil  side  has  held  that  decision  to  be  wrong,  but 
we  do  not  see  that  the  Kingston  Bench  of  Magistrates 
are  bound  to  take  cognizance  of  a  decision  of  the  Court 
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of  Appeal  which  has  no  jurisdiction  over  them.  The 
Anti-Gambling  League  are  also  in  a  fix,  for  they  have 
no  locus  standi  in  the  Kempton  Park  injunction  case, 
and  cannot  force  the  plaintiff  to  go  up  to  the  Lords  in 
order  to  see  whether  Lord  Justice  Rigby  or  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  is  in  the  right  on  the  point.  Even  our  old 
friends  the  umbrella  and  the  stool  are  upset  by  the 
judgment  of  Lord  Esher,  and,  as  we  understand  him, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  many  of  the  betting  club  raids 
of  which  we  read  in  the  evening  papers  from  time  to 
time  are  not  extra-legal.  If  one  man  hires  a  room  for 
betting,  then  it  is  a  "  place,"  but  if  two  or  three  use  the 
room  in  common  then  it  seems  it  is  not  a  "  place."  All 
of  which  goes  to  show  that  the  law  is  a  fearful  and  a 
wonderful  thing. 

The  long  threatened  "record  "  strike  in  the  engineer- 
ing trade  is  at  last  upon  us  ;  but  the  dispute  has  been 
so  often  decided  on  and  then  averted  that  we  are  not 
without  hopes  that  even  yet  a  reasonable  compromise 
may  be  agreed  upon.  It  really  seems  more  a  matter 
of  temper  and  obstinacy  than  anything  else.  The 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  have  been  boasting 
of  their  wealth  and  of  their  strength,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  employers  claim  to  have  completed  a 
most  powerful  masters'  combination,  and  each  has 
for  over  a  year  past  been  threatening  to  "smash" 
the  other.  The  immediate  cause  of  dispute  is  the 
demand  of  the  men  in  London  for  the  eight  hours'  day. 
In  four  shops  where  this  has  been  refused  a  strike 
resulted,  and  the  masters,  in  pursuance  of  their  pledge 
to  stand  together,  meet  this  move  of  the  men  by  the 
locking  out  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  them  through- 
out the  whole  country,  and  the  men  retort  by  calling 
out  the  remaining  seventy-five  per  cent  ,  so  in  a  week 
the  whole  engineering  trade  of  the  three  kingdoms  may 
be  paralysed. 

Why  should  there  be  a  fight  at  all  just  now  ?  The 
idea  that  the  whole  engineering  trade  should  be 
paralysed  and  another  lift  given  to  our  German  rivals 
simply  because  four  London  employers  refuse  what 
many  of  their  competitors  have  already  conceded  seems 
too  absurd  for  discussion.  The  eight  hours'  day  in  the 
more  laborious  trades  is  certain  to  come  sooner  or  later. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  total 
output  of  work  is  not  seriously  diminished  by  such  a 
reasonable  diminution  of  the  hours  of  labour — that  the 
men  are  better  and  fresher  and  more  careful,  and  that 
there  are  fewer  accidents — an  important  consideration 
this  last  at  a  time  when  the  burden  of  compensation  is 
being  thrown  so  heavily  on  the  employers'  shoulders. 
Surely  this  is  pre-eminently  a  case  for  a  little  tact  and 
a  good  deal  of  compromise  on  both  sides. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  heads  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  a  hint  to  the  minor  authorities  that,  in 
view  of  the  Duke  of  York's  visit  to  Ireland,  the  adoption 
of  a  more  conciliatory  attitude  would  tend  to  smooth 
the  way  for  a  cordial  reception  ?  We  have  already 
referred  to  the  stiffness  of  the  Home  Secretary  about 
the  miserable  remnant  of  the  political  prisoners,  and  to 
the  parsimony,  not  to  say  the  unfairness,  of  the 
Treasury  in  so  ringing  the  changes  with  the  money 
saved  by  the  judicial  reductions  that  the  Irish  depart- 
ments reap  no  benefit  from  the  economies  effected  at 
their  expense.  The  Irish  Board  of  Works  is  another 
body  that  needs  looking  after.  Incompetence  and 
extravagance  have  long  been  its  distinguishing  marks, 
and  the  amount  of  money  it  contrives  to  squander  on 
Dublin  Castle,  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  and  the  Chief 
Secretary's  Lodge  is  a  scandal,  especially  as  it  is  always 
pleading  lack  of  funds  as  an  excuse  for  not  carrying 
cut  many  urgent  public  improvements  in  remote  parts 
of  the  country.  Both  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Industries  Bill  and  the  Local  Government  scheme  are 
postponed,  so  that  the  people  have  to  live  on  the 
pleasures  of  hope,  and  the  very  money  actually  due  and 
accruing  to  Ireland  is  being  locked  up  until  the  Govern- 
ment find  time  to  press  the  promised  Bills.  All  this 
is  not  good  policy,  and  it  will  not  tend  to  smooth  the 
wheels  of  the  Prince's  chariot  next  month. 

What  is  to  become  of  the  Imperial  Institute  ?  With 
the  exception  of  the  banquet  to  the  Colonial  Premiers, 


presided  over  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  it  has  done  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  the  last  year  or  two  to  foster  the  great 
end  for  which  it  was  established.  Founded  as  a  me- 
morial of  the  Queen's  Golden  Jubilee,  it  is  a  pronounced 
failure  in  the  year  of  the  Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee.  If 
Mr.  G.  H.  Reid,  the  New  South  Wales  Premier,  believes 
what  he  says  when  he  declares  the  Institute  is  accom- 
plishing a  great  work,  and  is  no  longer  regarded  with 
suspicion,  we  can  only  say  he  stands  alone.  His  Colo- 
nial colleagues,  at  any  rate,  do  not  share  his  view. 
Lord  Herschell  invited  them  all  to  a  lunch  a  week  ago 
with  the  purpose  of  urging  on  them  the  claims  of  the 
Institute  to  support  ;  but  they  evinced  so  little  interest 
in  it  that  they  did  not  even  oblige  Lord  Herschell  by 
inspecting  the  courts  of  their  own  Colonies. 

On  Tuesday  Lord  Salisbury  received  a  deputation 
from  the  Committee  of  the  African  Trade  Section  of 
the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  came  to  lay 
before  him  the  thrice-told  tale  of  the  misdeeds  of  the 
Royal  Niger  Company,  and  the  same  evening  Sir 
George  Taubman-Goldie,  Governor  of  the  Company, 
addressed  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the 
future  of  Nigeria.  It  is  evident,  both  from  Lord 
Salisbury's  reply  to  the  deputation  and  from  Sir  George 
Goldie's  address,  that  serious  changes  are  impending. 
No  one  denies  that  the  Company  does,  in  fact,  enjoy  a 
practical  monopoly  of  the  Niger  trade,  but  the  apolo- 
gists of  the  Company  assert  that  it  is  only  by  raising  a 
large  revenue  from  trade  that  the  cost  of  administering 
the  country  can  be  met.  The  defence  may  be  sound 
enough,  but  the  pressure  from  Liverpool  is  continuous, 
and  something  has  to  be  done.  The  Company  has 
done  splendid  service  for  the  Empire,  but  the  time  has 
come  when  it  can  no  longer  be  both  trader  and  adminis- 
trator. Sir  George  Goldie  would  evidently  prefer  to 
remain  Administrator  and  to  cease  trading,  and  this  is 
probably  the  solution  which  will  commend  itself  to  the 
Government  ;  for  the  Foreign  Office  will  only  be  too 
glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  trouble  of  administration, 
and  there  is  a  strong  case  fcr  leaving  the  work  in  the 
hands  of  the  men  who  have  done  all  that  has  been 
done,  and  who  know  the  country  and  its  special  re- 
quirements as  nobody  else  can  or  does. 

Mr.  Rennell  Rodd  has  arrived  in  London  after  his 
Abyssinian  journey,  and  Colonel  Wingate,  the  very 
able  head  of  the  Egyptian  Intelligence  Department,  is 
here  as  well.    We  are  still  without  any  official  intima- 
tion of  the  results  of  the  British  Mission  to  the  Emperor 
Menelek,  but  such  indications  as  there  are  point  to 
Mr.  Rodd's  having  achieved  a  real  diplomatic  success. 
During  the  week  more  letters  from  that  discredited. 
farceur  Prince  Henry  of  Orleans  have  appeared  be- 
littling the  British  mission,  and  the  Havas  Agency  has 
once  more  shown  that  it  can  produce  fiction  of  a  high 
order  of  merit  —  as  fiction.      But  the   "  Times  "  Cor- 
respondent, writing  from  one  of  the    camps  on  the 
return  journey,  states  in  so  many  words  that  an  agree- 
ment between  Great  Britain  and  Abyssinia  was  signed 
on  the  14th  May,  that  "  everything  was  settled  satis- 
factorily," and  that  Menelek  sped  the  parting  guests 
with  every  sign  of  gratification  and  good  will,  even 
sending  the  imperial  war  drums  to  escort  them  on  their 
way.    We  do  not  know  who  was  the  "Times"  Cor- 
respondent with  the  mission,  but  from  internal  evidence 
we  should  be  inclined  to  say  he  was  a  member  of  the 
mission,  and  if  this  supposition  be  correct,  he  must  be 
supposed  to  know  what  he  is  talking  about.    The  news 
goes  that  Mr.  Rennell  Rodd  is  to  return  to  Adis  Abeba 
as  British  representative  at  Menelek's  Court,  but  as  yet 
it  lacks  confirmation. 

Heavy  sentences  have  again  been  the  order  of  the 
week  on  the  judicial  Bench.  On  Monday  Mr.  Justice 
Hawkins  distributed  two  life  sentences,  one  of  fifteen 
years'  penal  servitude,  one  of  ten  and  one  of  eight,  to 
sundry  blackmailers,  vile  persons  enough  no  doubt,  but 
less  guilty  than  other  malefactors  who  get  off  more 
lightly.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  judges  with  the  authority 
and  influence  of  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  set  a  bad  example 
to  their  younger  colleagues,  and  so  we  have  Mr. 
Justice  Ridley  sentencing  two  unionists  to  seven 
years'  penal  servitude  for  wounding  a  sailor  during  a 
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trade  dispute.  But  Mr.  Justice  Ridley's  case  is  worse, 
for  it  was  he  who  sentenced  a  man  to  only  three 
months'  hard  labour  for  killing  another  man  in  a  prize 
fight.  No  wonder  magistrates  are  impudent  to  the  judges 
whom  they  ape,  and  a  self-sufficient  Alderman  like  the 
one  who  presided  at  the  Guildhall  in  the  Hamlyn  case 
on  Wednesday,  can  turn  round  and  lecture  them  for 
coming  between  his  mightiness  and  a  bailless  prisoner. 

The  Jubilee  has  filled  the  papers  completely  of  late, 
else  there  would  surely  have  been  columns  of  cor- 
respondence about  a  couple  of  grievances  that  are 
being  much  and  rather  bitterly  talked  about  in  country 
districts,  gun-licensing  and  dog-muzzling.  As  Mr. 
Chaplin  and  Mr.  Long  have  posed  before  all  as 
the  farmers'  friends,  it  is  surely  strange  that  a 
Government  of  which  they  are  prominent  members 
should  seem  to  go  out  of  its  way  to  irritate  and 
annoy  the  most  long-suffering  of  our  population. 
Somerset  House  is  particularly  active  just  now  in  prose- 
cuting and  fining  farmers  for  not  taking  out  licences  for 
guns  used  for  rabbit-shooting,  although  it  has  been 
decided  that  rabbits  are  vermin  and  the  guns  used  for 
their  destruction  should  therefore  be  exempt.  As  for 
dog-muzzling,  it  is  not  much  beloved  at  the  best,  but 
when  the  farmer  sees  the  landlord's  hounds  left 
unmuzzled  while  his  sheepdogs  must  have  their  heads 
thrust  into  the  iron  cage,  he  is  apt  to  grumble,  especially 
as  the  new  regulation  muzzle  is  recognized  as  the  most 
irritating  and  the  least  effectual  in  the  market.  By 
the  way,  we  have  never  seen  anything  like  a  satisfactoiy 
explanation  of  how  that  particular  pattern  of  muzzle 
came  to  be  adopted  and  made  obligatory.  Somebody 
must  have  made  a  small  fortune  by  being  lucky  enough 
to  have  a  few  hundred  thousand  of  just  the  right  kind 
on  hand  when  the  Board  by  a  strange  coincidence  hit 
upon  it. 

A  telegram  giving  the  latest  news  of  the  Swedish 
engineer,  Mr.  S.  A.  Andree,  who  has  conceived  the 
idea  of  crossing  the  North  Polar  area  in  a  balloon, 
which  he  has  had  specially  constructed  for  a  lengthy 
journey  through  the  air,  announces  that  all  Mr.  Andree's 
preparations  were  complete  for  an  ascent  on  the  1st  of 
this  month,  or  as  soon  after  as  the  prevailing 
winds  were  favourable.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
last  year  Mr.  Andrde  erected  a  balloon  house  on 
Danes  Island,  and  had  all  his  preparations  made 
for  a  start,  but  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  project 
owing  to  the  absence  of  a  favourable  wind  from 
the  South.  Mr.  Andree  is  not  an  entire  stranger 
in  London,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
his  ideas  two  years  ago  to  the  geographers  assembled 
for  the  International  Congress  at  the  Imperial  Insti- 
tute There  is,  of  course,  much  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  feasibility  of  his  project  ;  but  no  one  who  has 
made  Mr.  Andree's  personal  acquaintance  can  doubt 
the  genuineness  of  his  convictions,  or  the  thoroughness 
with  which  he  has  thought  out  every  detail  of  his  novel 
proposal. 

Julius  Sachs,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Wurzburg,  was, 
in  his  own  line,  one  of  the  greatest  scientific  men  of  the 
century.  It  was  he  who  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the 
m  'dern  teaching  of  botany.  Before  his  time  teachers 
of  botany  made  their  pupils  wade  through  the  driest 
details  of  systematic  classification,  and  limited  practical 
work  almost  entirely  to  the  collection  and  arrangement 
of  herbaria.  A  botanical  laboratory  seemed  a  mere 
appendage  to  the  drug-shop  of  a  quack.  Sachs'  great 
text-book  reformed  all  this  and  transformed  botany 
into  a  modern  science,  equal  in  interest  and  importance 
to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  animals.  He  was 
equally  famous  as  an  original  investigator,  and  it  is  to  his 
brilliant  work  that  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental food  supply  of  the  living  world.  The  granules  of 
starch  to  be  foundinallgreenplantsarethe  basisof  thedo- 
mestic  economy  of  every  living  thing,  and  Sachs  showed 
that  plants  manufactured  these,  in  the  presence  of  sun- 
light, from  the  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  air  which  they 
inspired.  A  large  number  of  minor  discoveries  are 
associated  with  his  name,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  he  was  the  greatest  botanist  of  the  century.  He 
was  a  man  of  strong  personal  character. 


INDIAN  SEDITION. 

THE  riots  in  Calcutta  and  the  assassination  at  Poona 
of  officers  who  were  supposed  to  be  prominently 
concerned  with  sanitary  measures  for  the  suppression  of 
the  plague  are  incidents  the  gravity  of  which  should 
neither  be  minimized  nor  exaggerated.  Like  the  earth- 
quake which  has  lately  wrought  devastation  in  Bengal, 
they  are  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  constant, 
living,  hostile  forces  which  lie  beneath  the  generally 
calm  surface  of  Indian  society,  but  which,  unlike  the 
volcanic  forces  of  nature,  can  be  kept  in  subjection  and 
neutralized  by  good  sense,  firmness,  courage  and 
statesmanship.  Only  a  month  ago,  in  an  article  in  this 
"  Review"  on  the  Indian  Mutiny,  it  was  stated  that  in 
India  there  always  have  been  and  always  will  be  con- 
siderable discontent,  and  even  sedition,  and  at  no  time 
have  they  been  more  conspicuous  and  outspoken  than 
to-day.  The  occurrences  of  the  last  fortnight  will  im- 
press on  the  English  public  the  truth  of  this  observation, 
which  is  notorious  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
political  condition  of  India  at  the  present  time.  Dis- 
content must  be  chronic  among  the  poorer  classes  of  a 
vast  population  which  has  increased  in  a  quicker  ratio 
than  the  food  supply,  while  sedition  is  the  interested 
work  of  agitators  who  find  in  popular  distress  the 
weapons  to  attack  the  Government  as  the  cause  and 
originator  of  calamities  which  no  ruler  could  prevent 
and  only  the  most  intelligent  and  generous  could  even 
miiigate. 

That  India  is  passing  through  a  most  disastrous 
period  is  obvious  to  all.  Famine  in  many  districts  and 
scarcity  in  almost  all  has  been  her  fortune  the  last  two 
years.  Then  followed  the  pestilence,  the  Black  Death, 
which  devastated  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which 
was  carried  to  India  from  the  Far  East,  reincarnated 
in  the  filth  of  crowded  Chinese  cities.  Lastly,  to  com- 
plete her  misfortunes,  an  earthquake  of  unexampled 
severity  for  Hindostan  has  shaken  the  capital  to  its 
foundations  and  caused  widespread  death  and  ruin  in 
Northern  Bengal.  It  is  no  matter  for  surprise  that 
such  terrible  portents  have  unsteadied  the  nerves  of  a 
population  which,  Hindu  and  Muhamadan,  is  pre- 
eminently religious,  which  has  been  ever  accustomed 
to  hear  the  voice  of  the  Deity  in  the  rolling  thunder 
and  to  see  his  hand,  swift  to  strike,  in  the  storm  and 
the  lightning.  What  wonder  if  these  poor  ignorant 
folk  are  hurrying  to  the  mosques  and  the  temples  and 
blindly  seeking  counsel  of  priests  and  soothsayers  as 
to  the  offences  which  have  brought  so  heavy  a  chastise- 
ment, and  asking  what  atonement  can  avert  the  wrath 
of  the  angry  gods.  And  in  India,  as  in  Ireland,  there 
is  no  lack  of  the  stormy  petrels  of  treason — the  paid 
agitator,  the  fustian  hero,  the  venal  patriot,  the  self- 
advertising  politician — to  point  to  the  Government  as 
the  source  of  evil  and  to  fan  the  spark  of  discontent 
into  the  fierce  flame  of  rebellion. 

The  popular  odium  which  has  been  excited  by  the 
energetic  measures  which  have  been  taken  by  the  Bom- 
bay Government  to  extinguish  the  plague  is  easy  to 
understand.  The  same  result  has  often  been  caused 
before  by  attempts  to  enforce  village  sanitation,  to 
segregate  cholera  patients,  and  to  persuade  the  people 
to  accept  vaccination  as  preventive  of  a  disease  which 
claims  far  more  victims  in  India  than  cholera.  All  such 
beneficent  efforts  are  resented  by  a  race  with  whom  the 
sanctity  of  family  life  and  the  seclusion  of  women  are 
articles  of  faith,  and  who  believe  epidemic  disease  to  be 
a  direct  manifestation  of  divine  wrath,  to  be  averted 
by  prayer  and  sacrifice,  but  not  opposed  by  idle  and 
indeed  impious  human  endeavour.  Deeper  still,  and 
perhaps  more  potent  than  the  sanctions  of  religion,  lies 
the  indefeasible  right  of  the  unregenerate  human  being 
to  be  dirty,  the  denial  of  which  is  the  frequent 
cause  of  revolt,  from  the  infant  in  the  nursery  to 
the  begrimed  pauper  in  the  workhouse  bath,  from 
the  Esquimaux  in  his  hut  to  the  Indian  peasant  beside 
the  festering  pool  which  is  at  once  the  sewer  and  the 
water  supply  of  the  village.  All  these  considerations 
unite  to  create  the  fierce  dislike  and  opposition  of  the 
Indians  to  the  wholesome  and  necessary  measures  for 
the  suppression  of  the  plague  which  the  Government 
have  ordered.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
necessary,  at  the  cost  of  whatever  unpopularity,  for  a 
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civilized  Government  to  endeavour  to  stamp  out  this 
hideous  disease  which  can  only  be  conquered  by  the 
appliances  of  modern  science,  medical  and  sanitary. 
England,  as  the  great  civilizing  Power  of  the  East, 
owes  a  duty  to  all  Europe  as  well  as  to  her  own 
Empire,  and  stands  guard  against  the  advance  west- 
ward of  the  terrible  epidemics  which  have  so  often 
spread  from  Asia  over  the  whole  of  the  Christian  world. 
This  duty  has  been  well  performed,  with  scant  grati- 
tude from  Europe  and  much  unpopularity  in  Hin- 
dustan ;  and  the  sanitation  and  the  water  supply 
of  the  great  cities  of  India  will  compare  favour- 
ably with  those  of  most  European  countries,  and  are 
far  in  advance  of  several  of  them.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  Bombay  Government  have  performed 
their  anxious  and  necessary  duty  with  discretion,  and  in 
one  important  particular  the  presumption  is  against 
them.  European  troops,  however  courageous  and  de- 
voted, should  not  have  been  employed  on  preventive 
measures,  eviction,  destruction  of  insanitary  or  infected 
dwellings  and  the  removal  and  segregation  of  plague- 
stricken  patients.  The  British  soldier  knows  nothing  of 
the  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  Hindus,  and  should  not 
have  been  brought  into  direct  contact  with  them.  To 
so  employ  him  was  a  direct  incitement  to  race  hatred 
and  misrepresentation,  and  showed  a  singular  want  of 
tact  and  judgment  ;  while  no  one  can  believe  that  there 
was  any  need  for  the  use  of  Europeans,  or  that  the 
work  would  not  have  been  performed  as  effectively  by 
native  troops  and  police  who  understood  the  manner  in 
which  to  treat  their  countrymen  and  whose  temporary 
unpopularity  would  have  had  no  political  importance. 
For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  religious  and 
fatalistic  bent  of  the  Hindu  mind  renders  the  people  far 
less  subject  to  unreasoning  passion  in  time  of  epidemics 
than  are  the  inhabitants  of  many  European  countries, 
such  as  Russia,  Italy  and  Spain,  where  cholera  hospitals 
have  been  frequently  destroyed  by  excited  mobs  and 
the  doctors  who  were  devoting  themselves  to  save  life 
have  been  hunted  and  murdered  as  poisoners  and 
assassins. 

With  regard  to  the  Calcutta  outbreaks,  the  informa- 
tion is  still  too  meagre  to  pronounce  a  decided  opinion  ; 
but  it  would  certainly  seem  as  if  the  central  authority 
was  dangerously  weak,  and  that  the  one  thing  required 
was  a  strong  man  with  full  authority  to  act.  British 
troops  should  not  have  been  brought  on  the  scene 
unless  it  had  been  decided  to  utilize  them,  and  the 
extent  of  the  disorder  enforces  the  lesson,  which  should 
not  require  to  be  repeated  in  India,  that  organized  riot 
should  be  repressed  sternly  and  instantly,  without  in- 
quiry and  without  hesitation. 

These  unfortunate  occurrences  will  not  be  without 
their  advantage  if  they  induce  the  Government  of  India, 
both  at  Simla  and  Westminster,  to  reconsider  the  posi- 
tion they  occupy  with  regard  to  the  liberty  of  the  native 
Press.  The  question  is  a  large  and  important  one  and 
must  be  treated  more  adequately  on  another  occasion. 
But  no  notice  of  the  results  of  criminal  incitement  to 
treason  and  murder  would  be  truthful  or  complete  were 
it  to  ignore  the  acknowledged  fact  that  the  worst 
troubles  and  the  gravest  dangers  of  India  are  due  to 
the  disloyal  and  persistently  hostile  attitude  of  the 
native  Press,  which  directs  its  ill-conditioned  abuse 
against  the  Government  collectively  and  its  individual 
officers,  English  and  native.  There  are,  it  is  true,  many 
honourable  exceptions  ;  but  the  vast  majority  of  the 
native  journals,  whether  published  in  English  or  the 
vernacular  _  languages,  are  corrupt  and  disaffected  ; 
they  subsist  on  blackmail  and  terrorism,  and 
their  constant  endeavour  is  to  excite  hatred 
against  the  Government  and  to  misrepresent  to  the 
peop'e  its  acts  and  intentions.  Lord  Lytton  made  a 
courageous  attempt  to  remove  the  scandal,  and  his 
Press  Act  was  a  moderate  and  unobjectionable  measure 
to  which  no  honest  objection  could  be  taken,  and  was 
merely  intended  to  strengthen  the  existing  law  where 
experience  had  shown  it  to  be  vague  and  inadequate. 
But  the  vanity  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  desiring  to  pose  as 
the  sole  repository  of  high  Liberal  principles,  caused 
the  repeal  of  this  wholesome  measure,  and  those  who 
knew  the  truth  of  the  matter  listened  with  disgust  and 
contempt  to  the  illogical  arguments  and  trivial  plati- 
tudes  with  which,  in  the  House    of  Commons,  he 


denounced  the  infamy  of  the  attempt  to  fetter  the  liberty 
of  the  Press,  when,  in  reality,  he  was  only  encouraging 
the  enemies  of  the  Queen  to  vilify  her  Government 
and  bespatter  her  officials  with  ill-deserved  abuse. 
No  sensible  man  desires  to  close  any  safety  valve 
through  which  grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  may  find 
decent  and  legitimate  expression,  and  there  is  no 
danger  that  the  Englishmen  who  are  responsible  for  the 
Queen's  Government  in  India  will  be  so  unwise  and  so 
false  to  all  the  traditions  of  English  freedom  as  to 
desire  to  check  the  full  and  free  expression  of  public 
opinion.  But  it  is  criminal  folly  to  permit  the  open 
preaching  of  treason  by  venal  and  irresponsible  men, 
or  to  allow  the  honest  servants  of  the  Crown,  doing 
their  duty  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  in  the  midst  of 
difficulty  and  danger,  to  be  held  up  to  public  opprobrium 
by  traitors.  The  Government  which  tolerates  such 
conduct  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  cowardly. 

Lepel  Griffin 

THE  ZANZIBAR  SCANDAL. 

THE  revelations  during  the  debate  on  slavery  in 
Zanzibar  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  24th 
ult.  have  left  a  most  unfavourable  impression  on  the 
minds  of  many  loyal  supporters  of  the  Government  ; 
for  they  show  that,  in  defiance  of  one  of  the  most  sacred 
of  British  traditions,  our  agents  have  been  engaged  in 
the  capture  of  runaway  slaves,  and  that  our  home 
officials  are  sometimes  deplorably  ignorant  of  the  acts 
of  their  foreign  representatives.  Thanks  to  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  the  Government  must  now  realize  the  unfortu- 
nate consequences  of  its  shuffling.  Alternative  policies 
were  originally  open.  It  could  have  boldly  told  the 
anti-slavery  party  that  it  did  not  regard  the  present  as 
an  appropriate  time  at  which  to  revolutionize  the 
industrial  system  of  British  East  Africa  and  Zanzibar, 
and  that  domestic  slavery  would  not  be  further  in- 
terfered with  until  the  Uganda  Railway  is  laid 
to  Machakos.  Or  the  Government  might  have 
bowed  to  English  sentiment,  have  incurred  un- 
popularity in  Africa,  and  imported  a  sufficient  supply  of 
Indian  coolies  to  render  itself  independent  of  African 
labour  in  the  coast  lands.  A  very  strong  case  could 
have  been  made  out  for  the  former  policy,  although  its 
adoption  would  have  involved  the  retention  of  slavery 
for  another  three  years,  and  involved  East  African 
administration  in  many  inconsistencies  and  anomalies. 
These  would  have  been  trivial  compared  with  those 
under  which  our  agents  work  in  Egypt,  and  the 
necessity  for  pushing  forward  the  Uganda  Railway 
would  have  been  taken  as  a  sufficient  excuse  by  all 
reasonable  people  in  this  country.  Unfortunately  the 
Government  adopted  a  middle  course,  trying  to  curry 
favour  with  the  anti-slavery  party  at  home,  while 
reducing  to  a  minimum  the  wrath  of  the  Arabs  in 
Africa.  The  natural  consequence  is  that  they  have 
pleased  neither  party  and  have  done  irreparable  damage 
to  our  interests  and  reputation  in  East  Africa.  The 
interests  of  the  East  African  planters  are  so  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  theories  of  the  anti-slavery  party 
that  a  compromise  may  have  been  impossible  from  the 
first. 

The  representatives  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  East 
Africa  had,  however,  no  intention  of  carrying  out  a 
compromise  at  all.  Sir  Arthur  Hardinge  adopted  from 
the  first  an  attitude  of  pronounced  hostility  to  any 
scheme  of  emancipation.  When  he  was  overruled  by 
the  Government  he  appears  to  have  devoted  all  the 
ingenuity  with  which  Mr.  Curzon  credits  him  to  the 
preparation  of  devices  for  rendering  the  Government 
policy  inoperative.  He  instituted  special  courts  under 
Arab  judges,  and  thus  left  the  administration  of  the 
slave  law  to  the  slave-owners.  Meanwhile  he  not  only 
insisted  on  slaves  rescued  by  our  naval  brigade  being 
again  flung  into  bondage,  but,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Vice-Consul  Crauford  of  Mombasa  ordered  British  agents 
to  take  an  active  share  in  the  search  for  runaway  slaves. 
These  revolting  operations  are  as  illegal  as  they  are  in- 
judicious and  unjust.  For  if  there  be  one  question  con- 
nected with  East  African  slavery  which  admits  of  no 
difference  of  opinion,  legal  or  moral,  it  is  the  treatment  of 
fugitive  slaves.  The  only  justification  for  the  temporary 
retention  of  domestic  slavery  in  East  Africa  is  that  the 
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system  is  a  serfdom,  the  immediate  abolition  of 
which  would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
slaves  themselves.  "  Slavery  is  a  very  mild  and 
humane  institution  in  the  hands  of  a  good  Ma- 
homedan,"  says  Mr.  Lane  Poole,  and  no  one  who 
has  visited  the  slave  plantations  of  East  Africa 
doubts  that  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  cases  this  judg- 
ment is  true.  But  in  spite  of  Mohammed's  declaration 
that  "  a  man  who  ill-treats  his  slave  shall  not  enter  into 
Paradise,"  the  slaves  are  sometimes  cruelly  ill-used.  It 
is  probably  only  a  small  minority  of  the  masters  who 
adopt  such  a  suicidal  policy  ;  but  some  of  them  do. 
The  fact  that  a  slave  runs  away  is  in  itself  weighty 
prima  facie  evidence  of  ill-treatment.  The  slave  has 
his  own  small  garden,  his  own  hut,  and  his  own 
property.  He  would  not  abandon  these  without 
cause.  The  obvious  policy  was  therefore  to  punish  the 
badmasters,  andnomethodof  doingthis  couldbesimpler, 
more  effective,  and  more  appropriate  than  to  refuse 
to  undertake  the  recapture  of  fugitives.  Those  who,  like 
Sir  Arthur  Hardinge,  are  most  anxious  to  delay  the  final 
abolition  of  slavery  ought  to  have  been  the  most  careful 
to  point  out  to  the  owners  that  the  only  tie  which  can 
now  keep  slaves  in  bondage  is  personal  affection 
between  master  and  man.  But,  instead  of  that,  Sir 
Arthur  Hardinge  and  his  subordinate,  Vice-Consul 
Crauford,  of  Mombasa,  have  been  using  the  British 
power  to  protect  the  worst  class  of  slave-owners  from 
the  natural  consequences  of  their  own  misdeeds. 
Fortunately  their  proceedings  are  as  illegal  as  they  are 
immoral.  The  most  scandalous  thing  about  this  slave- 
hunting  is  that  nothing  was  known  about  it  to  the 
responsible  officials  at  home.  But  how  simple  is  Mr. 
Curzon's  faith  in  his  agents  was  shown  by  his  amazing 
remark  that  the  "  best  guarantee  "  that  Sir  Arthur 
Hardinge  will  do  his  utmost  to  enforce  the  Emancipa- 
tion Decree  is  "  his  great  popularity  with  the  Arabs." 
Great  popularity  among  the  thieves  is  not  usually  re- 
garded as  the  best  of  testimonials  to  a  policeman  ! 
It  is  because  Sir  A.  Hardinge  is  accused  of  having 
sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  slaves  to  his  friendship  with 
a  discredited  Arab  clique  that  he  is  unfit  for  his  present 
post.  He  has  proved  himself  a  willing  tool  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Zanzibar,  and  there  will  be  no 
confidence  in  the  honest  execution  of  the  recent  pledges 
so  long  as  Sir  A.  Hardinge  is  the  East  African  repre- 
sentative of  the  Government  he  has  hoodwinked  so  suc- 
cessfully. Mr.  Curzon  has  shown  himself  lacking  in 
the  brain  and  grit  necessary  to  deal  with  this  monstrous 
Zanzibar  scandal  ;  the  Colonial  Office  should  deal 
with  it  for  him,  and  deal  with  it  promptly. 

THE  LADY  IN  THE  CASE. 

IF  any  further  witness  were  needed  of  the  incapacity 
of  women  for  the  active  warfare  of  political  life, 
we  might  point  triumphantly  to  the  re-examination  of 
Miss  Flora  Shaw,  the  bright  particular  colonial  minister 
to  the  "  Times,"  on  Friday,  the  2nd  of  July.  When  one 
listened  to  the  glib  bombast  of  the  "Times"  lady 
before  the  Committee,  one  was  dumfounded,  not 
by  her  wisdom  or  acumen  or  patriotism,  but  by 
the  fact  that  a  great  newspaper,  or  at  the  least 
a  newspaper  with  great  traditions,  should  have  con- 
fided such  large  issues  to  so  obviously  incompetent 
a  mind.  Her  looseness  of  thought,  her  bewilderment 
under  responsibility,  her  laughable  self-importance 
were  so  characteristic  of  the  ordinary  weaker  vessel 
that  contempt  could  not  fail  to  be  tempered  by  pity. 

While  she  undoubtedly  possesses  many  egregious 
qualities — a  certain  gift  of  expression,  many  of  the 
minor  instincts  of  diplomacy,  and,  what  is  rarest  of  all 
in  her  sex,  no  small  share  of  discretion — she  was,  in 
the  face  of  Imperial  issues,  a  mere  fly  on  the  wheel,  a 
frog  seeking  to  inflate  itself  to  the  proportions  of  an 
ox.  This,  of  course,  Mr.  Rhodes  recognized  long  ago. 
His  dealings  with  her  are  easily  explained  by  her  sphere 
of  usefulness  :  the  weak  shallow  woman  with  many 
potent  wires  in  her  hand,  and  these  wires  worth 
pulling  by  a  master.  It  is  obvious  that  he  gave 
her  no  confidence  ;  at  the  most  a  little  flattery  and  a 
good  many  peremptory  instructions  ;  through  others, 
perhaps,  a  little  advice  as  to  her  investments.  But  the 
significant  point  is  that  the  "Times"  should  have 


placed  its  destinies  so  unreservedly  in  such  flabby 
fingers.  Since  the  day  of  Pigott,  no  more  astounding 
exhibition  of  misplaced  confidence  has  been  made  by 
that  unfortunate  newspaper,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  debacle  of  the  Parnell  Commission  now 
finds  consummation  in  the  degringolade  of  the  South 
Africa  Committee. 

I  have  given  Miss  Shaw  credit  for  discretion,  and 
I  see  no  reason  to  dispute  the  fidelity  of  her  intentions 
towards  her  employers.  She  was  at  some  pains  to 
emphasize  that  by  persistently  shirking  unimportant 
details  all  through  her  evidence.  But  the  limitations 
of  her  acumen  were  exposed  by  at  least  two  incautious 
admissions.  Every  one  who  has  penetrated  the  veil  of 
modern  diplomacy  knows  that  it  is  the  ambition  of  the 
actual  administrators  of  the  "Times"  to  arrogate  to 
that  journal  the  position  of  a  seventh  Great  Power. 
They  send  "instructions" — and  not  merely  in  the 
"pedantic  sense" — to  foreign  Governments  as  well  as 
to  their  own  hired  correspondents  :  if  these  instructions 
are  treated  with  appropriate  contempt,  they  issue  menac- 
ing ultimata  with  as  much  assurance  as  if  they  pos- 
sessed an  army  and  a  navy  to  enforce  their  every  ukase. 
They  are  for  ever  intriguing,  meddling  and  blustering 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  they  instruct  their 
emissaries  to  claim  the  precedence  due  to  diplomatic 
representatives.  I  know  of  many  cases  in  point  as 
near  home  as  the  Balkan  States,  and  am  prepared  to 
substantiate  my  statement  should  occasion  arise.  The 
"Times"  government  is,  however,  very  sensitive 
on  the  subject  of  these  absurd  pretensions,  and 
until  Miss  Shaw  entered  the  witness-box  again 
last  week  rumour  had  taken  no  very  definite  shape 
on  the  matter,  so  far  as  the  general  public  was 
concerned.  Now,  however,  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  has  put  the  allegation  very  definitely  for- 
ward, and  Miss  Shaw,  in  spite  of,  and  perhaps  also 
because  of,  much  shifty  tergiversation,  has  conveyed  a 
very  distinct  impression  of  its  truth.  Many  English- 
men, we  feel  sure,  will  now  ask  themselves  whether 
they  are  content  to  allow  a  handful  of  irresponsible 
journalists  and  speculators  to  speak  and  act  in  their 
name  and  in  the  name  of  their  country.  It  amounts  to 
that,  for  foreign  Governments,  when  they  find  them- 
selves the  subjects  of  insolent  dictation  at  the  hands  of 
what  they  believe  to  be  a  Government  organ,  and 
when  they  find  the  Colonial  Office — perhaps  also  the 
Foreign  Office — in  close  alliance  and  consultation  with 
the  staff  of  that  organ,  will  naturally  conclude  the  voice 
of  the  "  Times  "  is  the  voice  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. It  behoves  Mr.  Chamberlain,  assuredly,  to  lose 
no  time  in  making  the  position  clear,  and  giving  the 
world  to  understand  that  the  "  Times "  represents 
nobody  but  Mr.  Arthur  Walter  and  his  paid  staff  of 
both  sexes. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  Miss  Shaw's  second 
admission  accentuates  the  gravity  of  the  first.  After 
much  indecorous  shuffling  in  the  vain  hope  of  shielding 
her  employers,  she  confessed  to  Mr.  Labouchere  that 
she  had  shown  her  telegrams  to  some  one  at  the 
"  Times  "  office,  and  that  her  confidant  was  Mr.  Arthur 
Walter.  He,  therefore,  the  manager  and  principal 
proprietor  of  the  "  Times,"  was  undoubtedly  privy 
to  a  quaint  conspiracy  for  misleading  Mr.  Rhodes 
and  taking  Mr.  Chamberlain's  name  in  vain.  Time 
alone  can  show  how  much  and  how  little  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain knew  or  ought  to  have  known  ;  but  if  Miss 
Shaw's  telegrams,  approved  as  they  were  by  Mr. 
Walter,  are  to  be  taken  in  their  obvious  sense — and 
none  of  her  convulsive  efforts  have  succeeded  in  im- 
parting to  them  any  other  sense — Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
placed  upon  his  defence,  and  his  only  obvious  course  is 
to  disown  the  lords  of  Printing-House  Square.  No  one 
in  this  country  takes  the  "Times"  seriously,  and  it  is 
high  time  that  less  sophisticated  foreigners  should  also 
be  effectually  disillusioned. 

Miss  Shaw  is,  of  course,  a  mere  pawn  in  the  game. 
She  has  exhibited  her  ignorance  and  credulity  mora 
than  once.  A  glaring  instance  was  that  when  sha 
claimed  to  distinguish  Mr.  Rhodes's  telegrams  from 
those  of  Dr.  Harris  by  their  style.  She  professed  to 
have  paid  no  attention  to  a  certain  cablegram,  signed 
by  Mr.  Rhodes,  because  the  hand  was  obviously  the 
hand  of  Harris.    Here,  however,  she  had  been  refuted 
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by  Mr.  Rhodes  himself.  He  was  asked  by  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  "  I  suppose  a  telegram  signed  by  you  would 
not  be  sent  without  your  seeing  it?"  and  he  replied, 
"That  is  so."  Wherefore  Miss  Shaw  can  only  claim 
to  save  her  perspicacity  at  the  expense  of  her  honesty, 
which  I  have  no  reason  to  impugn.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  Miss  Shaw  is,  after  all,  a  very  characteristic 
representative  of  the  "Times." 

Herbert  Vivian. 

THE   BADGE  OF  MEN. 

"  JN  shuttered  rooms  let  others  grieve, 

And  coffin  thought  in  speech  of  lead  ; 
I'll  tie  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve  : 
It  is  the  Badge  of  Men,"  he  said. 

His  friends  forscok  him  :  "  Who  was  he  !  " 

Even  beggars  passed  him  with  a  grin  : 
Physicians  called  it  lunacy  ; 

And  priests,  the  unpardonable  sin. 

He  strove,  he  struck  for  standing-ground  : 
They  beat  him  humbled  from  the  field  ; 

For  though  his  sword  was  keen,  he  found 
His  mangled  heart  a  feeble  shield. 

He  slunk  away,  and  sadly  sought 
The  wilderness — false  friend  of  woe. 

"  Man  is  The  Enemy,"  he  thought  ; 
But  Nature  proved  a  fiercer  foe  : 

The  vampire  sucked,  the  vulture  tore, 
And  the  old  dragon  left  its  den, 

Agape  to  taste  the  thing  he  wore — 
The  ragged,  bleeding  Badge  of  Men. 

"Against  the  Fates  there  steads  no  charm, 
For  every  force  takes  its  own  part  : 

I'll  wear  a  buckler  on  my  arm, 

And  in  my  bosom  hide  my  heart !  " 

But  in  his  bosom  prisoned  fast 

It  pained  him  more  than  when  it  beat 

Upon  his  sleeve  ;  and  so  he  cast 
His  trouble  to  the  ghouls  to  eat. 

Back  to  the  city,  there  and  then 

He  ran  ;  and  saw,  through  all  disguise, 

On  every  sleeve  the  Badge  of  Men  : 
For  truth  appears  to  cruel  eyes. 

Straight  with  his  sword  he  laid  about, 

And  hacked  and  pierced  their  hearts,  until 

The  beaten  terror-stricken  rout 

Begged  on  their  knees  to  know  his  will. 

He  said,  "  I  neither  love  nor  hate  ; 

I  would  command  in  everything." 
They  answered  him,  "  Heartless  and  great  ! 

Your  slaves  we  are  :  be  you  our  king !  " 

John  Davidson. 

THE  BEST  SCENERY  I  KNOW. 
III. 

T3ERHAPS  my  most  agreeable  recollection  of  a  winter 
*  spent  in  Rome  is  the  recollection  of  innumerable 
drives  with  a  friend  in  the  Roman  Campagna  and  about 
the  Castelli  R  omani.  The  Comte  de  B.,  after  a  lifetime 
of  disinterested  travelling,  in  which  he  has  trained  his 
eyes  to  a  perfect  susceptibility,  and  his  judgment  to  a 
perfect  impartiality,  in  the  noting  and  comparison  of  so 


much  of  the  world's  scenery,  has  come  finally  to  a 
deliberate  preference  of  this  scenery  about  Rome  as  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world,  a  deliberate  choice  of  it  as 
the  scenery  most  appropriate,  at  all  events,  to  the  de- 
mands of  his  own  temperament,  the  requirements  of  his 
own  meditations.  And  it  is  through  his  eyes,  certainly, 
that  I  first  learned  to  see  the  Campagna,  which,  like  all 
profound  beauty,  does  not  reveal  itself  to  all,  with  the 
insolent  challenge  of  alps,  the  feminine  seductiveness  of 
meadow-lands  ;  and  I  cannot  evoke  for  myself  the 
spectacle  of  the  Roman  landscape  without  seeing  in  its 
midst  so  difficult,  so  constant,  so  learned  a  lover  of  it  ; 
for  this  strange,  attractive  figure,  the  traveller,  the 
student  of  race,  the  student  of  history,  with  his  courtly 
violence,  his  resolute  pieties,  his  humorous  prejudices 
softening  the  rigour  of  a  singular  spiritual  equanimity, 
his  reticent,  self-absorbed,  and  yet  gracious  and  affec- 
tionate temperament,  has  come  to  seem  to  me  himself 
an  inevitable  figure  in  that  landscape. 

The  beauty  of  the  Campagna  is  a  soft,  gradual, 
changing  beauty,  whose  extreme  delicacy  is  made  out 
of  the  action  upon  one  another  of  savage  and  poisonous 
forces.  The  line  of  the  Alban  mountains,  against  the 
clear  sky,  is  the  most  harmonious  line  of  mountains  that 
I  have  ever  seen  ;  but  its  pathetic  grace,  in  which  there 
is  almost  the  appeal  of  music,  comes  to  it  from  the 
tumultuous  caprice  of  volcanic  fires.  The  great  plain, 
which,  seen  from  the  hills,  is  like  a  gently  undulating 
sea,  covered  with  soft  and  variable  tints  as  the  sunlight 
wanders  across  it,  is  a  desert  of  lava,  barren  soil,  and 
lank  herbage,  discoloured  grass  and  the  far  from 
"  tufted  "  asphodel.  The  malaria  which  always  lurks 
there  has  thinned  and  withered  and  bent  the  few  shep- 
herds and  herdsmen  who  are  its  only  inhabitants.  Its 
silence  is  the  silence  of  desolation.  It  is  ridged  with 
broken  aqueducts,  strewn  with  the  fragments  of  the 
tombs  and  villas  of  Romans.  Before  Rome  was,  it  was 
Latium,  the  birthplace  of  the  Latin  people.  It  hides 
under  it  the  Catacombs  of  the  Christians.  All  the 
changes  of  the  earth  and  of  the  world  have  passed  over 
it,  ruining  it  with  elaborate  cruelty  ;  and  they  have  only 
added  subtlety  to  its  natural  beauty,  and  memories  to 
that  beauty  of  association  which  is  a  part  of  the  spirit  of 
places. 

But  the  charm  of  the  Campagna  depends  also,  more 
than  most  landscapes,  on  weather,  on  the  hour  at  which 
one  sees  it  ;  and  it  has  different  aspects,  seems  to  reveal 
to  one  a  different  secret,  as  one  approaches  it  from  this 
gate  or  that.  Our  drive  was  usually  timed  to  end  with 
sunset,  and  sunset  is  the  most  surprising  and  illusive 
hour  at  which  to  see  the  Campagna.  I  remember  the 
first  sunset  I  ever  saw  there.  We  had  driven  around 
the  deserted  outer  side  of  the  Aurelian  Wall,  between 
the  canne,  rustling  loudly,  rattling  against  one  another, 
in  the  rising  tramontana,  and  the  tall  brown  wall,  in 
which  the  stones  are  of  every  age  and  recall  every  ruler 
of  Rome.  The  air  was  cold  and  bright,  and  as  we 
came  near  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano,  beyond  which  lies 
the  Via  Appia,  sunset  was  beginning  to  streak  a  pale 
sky  with  faint  bands  of  rose  and  green,  against  which 
I  saw  the  cypresses  of  Shelley's  graveyard  and  the 
Pyramid  of  Cestius.  The  sky  flushed,  moment  by 
moment,  with  brighter  and  brighter,  yet  always  delicate, 
colour,  a  faint  rose  which  reddened  to  fire,  splashing 
with  sidelong  jets  of  flame  the  pallid  green  which 
brightened  miraculously  to  a  watery  colour  as  green 
as  grass,  yet  as  luminous  as  moonlight.  Green  melted 
into  gold,  red  into  the  faintest  of  rose,  as  if  an  inner 
heat  burned  them,  and  every  colour  was  reflected  in 
diminishing  shades,  above  and  below,  upon  the  sky 
itself.  And  this  light  in  the  sky  seemed  to  reflect  itself, 
as  in  a  mirror,  all  over  the  Campagna,  which  changed 
sensitively  as  every  ecljur  changed  in  the  sky.  In  a 
time  of  scirocco,  when  I  have  seen  the  vapour  rolling 
in  from  the  hills,  the  whole  plain  has  seemed  to  wither 
into  an  ashen  gieyness;  at  noon,  under  steady  sun- 
light, it  has  shimmered  with  gold ;  at  night,  when  I 
have  climbed  a  high  wocdad  bank  which  lies  outside 
the  Porta  del  Popolo,  I  have  seen  it  lying  under  its 
network  of  silver  mist,  the  Tib3r  hurrying  through  it, 
curved  like  a  crescent.  And  always,  closing  in  the 
plain  as  with  a  magic  circle,  there  has  been  the  soft 
line  of  the  Alban  hills,  the  sharper  indentations  of  the 
Sabine  hills,  and  beyond,  the  snow  upon  the  Apennines. 
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The  beauty  of  the  little  hill-towns  which  rise  out  of 
the  Campagna,  like  rocks  rising'  out  of  the  sea,  has  really 
the  character  of  a  kind  of  inland  sea-coast,  in  which  the 
houses  themselves  take  a  precipitous  and  rocky  air, 
clinging,  as  they  do  at  Ariccia,  to  a  scant  foothold  over 
a  gulf,  or,  at  Rocca  di  Papa,  to  the  bare  side  of  the 
mountain  ;  and  they  have,  along  with  this  shy  and  with- 
drawn savagery  of  aspect,  to  which  the  quite  recent 
legends  of  brigandage  add  a  certain  confirmation, 
something  almost  artificial  in  their  exquisite  poise, 
their  spectacular  appropriateness  of  detail,  the  happy 
accidents  of  their  grouping,  and  the  rococo  adornment 
of  their  villas,  built  for  Popes  and  princes.  It  is  by 
their  artificiality  that  they  seem  to  attach  themselves  to 
Rome,  by  that  side  of  them  which  is  delicate  and 
ornate  ;  their  ruggedness,  the  freshness  of  their  moun- 
tain air,  the  colour  in  the  rough  cheeks  of  their  pea- 
sants, the  flavour  of  their  wine  and  flowers,  are  all  their 
own,  and  have  nothing  in  common  with  anything 
Roman.  Only  Tivoli  seems  to  me  in  a  sense  Roman, 
one  of  the  great  things  of  Rome,  on  the  same  natural 
scale  as  the  great  buildings  there  ;  what  is  artificial  in 
its  waterfalls  and  gorges  and  the  terraced  Villa  d'Este 
being  done  consummately,  and  with  a  complete  har- 
mony of  adaptation. 

And,  like  the  Campagna,  these  castelli  have  their 
secrets,  which  are  not  quite  ready  to  reveal  themselves 
to  every  comer.  At  Frascafi,  for  instance,  even  the 
Villa  Aldobrandini  is,  in  a  sense,  one  of  the  show-villas  ; 
that  villa  which,  if  you  read  closely  enough  in  Pater's 
"  Marius,"  you  will  find  described  as  the  house  of  a  cer- 
tain "aristocratic  poet  who  loved  every  sort  of  superiori- 
ties," where  Marius  meets  Apuleius.  "Whereupon,"  we 
are  told,  "the  numerous  cascades  of  the  precipitous 
garden  of  the  villa,  framed  in  the  doorway  of  the  hall, 
fell  into  a  harmless  picture,  in  its  place  among  the 
pictures  within,  and  hardly  more  real  than  they."  Yes, 
even  there  I  do  not  find  the  intimacy,  the  penetrating 
strangeness,  of  the  neglected  gardens  of  the  Villa 
Falconieri,  higher  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  climbing 
roadway,  entered  by  a  gate  flowered  through  by  the 
whole  body  of  an  immense,  twisted,  very  ancient  tree, 
which  has  been  allowed  so  fantastic  a  whim  of  growth. 
There  is  a  little  lake  on  a  plateau  at  the  highest  point 
of  those  gardens,  which  I  shall  remember  even  if  I  forget 
Lake  Nemi  itself,  and  that  "mirror  of  Diana  "  is  the 
most  purely  beautiful  lake  I  have  ever  seen.  This  space  of 
dark  water  is  closed  in  on  three  sides  by  tall,  motionless 
cypresses,  their  solemn  green,  menacing  enough  in 
itself,  reflected  like  great  cubes  of  blackness,  pointing 
downwards  at  the  sky.  The  waters  are  always  dark, 
even  in  full  sunlight  ;  they  have  always  that  weight 
upon  them  of  the  funereal  trees  which  stand  between 
them  and  the  sun  ;  and  through  the  cypresses 
you  can  see  Rome,  far  away,  beyond  the  gardens, 
the  stacked  vines,  the  olive-trees,  and  the  indefinite 
wilderness,  set  there  like  a  heap  of  white  stones.  I 
scarcely  know  what  it  is  that  this  unaccountable  scene 
awaits  ;  but  it  seems  to  wait.  Disillusioned  lovers 
might  walk  there,  chill  even  on  a  day  of  sun,  seeing 
their  past  perhaps  in  that  distant  glimpse  of  Rome, 
their  future  in  those  cypress-shadowed  depths,  and 
their  present  in  the  narrow  strip  of  brown  earth  be- 
tween those  two  infinitudes. 

Scenery  so  liberal  as  this  scenery  of  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna lends  itself,  on  their  own  terms,  to  many  minds. 
By  whatever  side  human  things  and  the  history  of  the 
world  interest  you,  on  that  side  chiefly  will  you  feel  the 
attraction  of  the  Campagna.  To  the  friend,  in  whose 
company  I  frequented  it,  it  was  a  mirror  of  very  definite 
thoughts,  memories,  speculations,  with  which  the 
history  and  religion  of  Rome  had  to  do.  Here,  he 
would  remind  me,  at  that  bend  of  the  Tiber,  Cleopatra's 
barge  passed,  rowing  hard  for  Egypt  ;  there,  at  the 
cross-roads  on  the  Via  Appia,  Christ  appeared  to  St. 
Peter,  where  the  little  church  still  asks  the  question, 
"  Domine,  quo  vadis  ?  "  Here,  on  the  Via  Laurentina, 
a  small  chapel  marks  the  spot  where  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  took  leave  of  one  another  before  each  went  to  his 
martyrdom  ;  further  on,  at  the  Tre  Fontane,  where  the 
Trappists'  friends,  the  birds,  sing  among  avenues  of 
eucalyptus,  St  Paul  was  beheaded.  To  my  friend 
every  stone  hid  its  precise  memory,  its  legend  or 
record.    And  that,  certainly,  is  the  most  fruitful  way  of 


seeing  the  Campagna,  though,  indeed,  one  ignorant  or 
heedless  of  these  things  might  still  come  to  prefer  this 
to  all  other  scenery,  for  its  own  sake,  for  its  mere 
natural  sensitiveness  to  one's  moods  and  the  sunlight. 

Arthur  Symons. 

VOYAGE  D'AGREMENT. 

HPHE  forthcoming  journey  of  the  President  of  the 
Third  Republic  to  St.  Petersburg,  or,  to  be  accu- 
rate, to  Peterhoff,  is  the  result  of  an  invitation  given 
to  M.  Felix  Faure  last  year  at  Chalons  by  Tsar  Nico- 
las II.  We  will  not  do  the  latter  the  injustice  of  saying 
that  had  there  been  any  probability  of  the  invitation  being 
accepted  it  would  not  have  been  given.  Credited  with 
omniscience  as  the  Ruler  of  All  the  Russias  may  be, 
and  well  informed  as  his  counsellors  no  doubt  are,  their 
combined  knowledge  can  only  be  based  on  what  is  ; 
and  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  and  in  spite  of  many  asser- 
tions to  the  contrary,  there  is  no  clause  in  the  French 
Constitution  prohibiting  the  Chief  Magistrate  from 
leaving  the  country  to  visit  a  foreign  sovereign.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  clause  stipulating  for  such 
a  visit.  The  contingency  was  not  foreseen  when  this 
Constitution  was  framed.  "Your  improvised  chiefs  of 
the  National  Defence  are  simply  so  many  '  knights  of 
the  pavement'  {chevaliers  du  pave),"  said  Bismarck  to 
Jules  Favre,  at  their  interview  at  Perrieres,  a  fortnight 
after  the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire.  Bismarck  was  not 
absolutely  within  the  truth,  although  pretty  close  to  it ; 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  at  that  particular  moment 
he  reflected  the  feelings  of  the  Courts  of  Europe  with 
regard  to  the  men  whom  we  now  complacently  term 
"  the  founders  of  the  Third  Republic."  I  should  not 
like  to  assert  that  this  feeling  has  completely  worn  off, 
and  as  such  the  young  Emperor  and  his  advisers 
showed  decided  originality  in  setting  at  nought  certain 
prejudices  :  firstly,  by  repairing  to  Paris  in  state  ; 
secondly,  by  offering  the  head  of  the  Third  Republic 
their  hospitality. 

Unquestionably,  the  sequel  to  the  entertainment  of 
last  year  will  prove  more  gratifying  to  French  national 
pride  than  the  acceptance  of  the  entertainment  itself  by 
Nicolas  II.    It  is  one  thing  for  a  sovereign  to  repair  to 
the  Guildhall  banquet  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day  ;   it  is 
another  to  invite  the  Lord  Mayor  privately  to  Windsor, 
even  if  it  be  tacitly  understood  that  the  magistrate  is 
not  thus  honoured  in  an  absolutely  single  capacity,  but 
in  a  dual  one.    The  City  feels  proud  of  its  Mayor — 
with   the  result  of  an   enormously  increased  senti- 
ment  of  loyalty  and   goodwill   to   the    Royal  host. 
That   this    will    happen   in   the   present  case  there 
cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.    The  French  will 
not  go  as  far  as  to  entrust  M.  F£lht  Faure  with  the 
bonds  of  the  Russian  loan  and  'instruct  him  to  burn 
them  before  Nicolas's  face  as  Whittington  did  with  the 
bonds  of  Henry  V.  ;  but  they  may  open  their  purse- 
strings  as  wide  as  they  did  before,  should  Russia  appeal 
to  thetn  again  within  the  next  twelvemonth  or  two 
years,  as  Russia  is  almost  certain  to  do.    They  will  do 
this,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  warnings  of  such 
sensible  men  as  M.  Jules  Delafosse,  who  more  than  two 
years  ago  endeavoured  to  point  out  to  them  the  value 
of  a  Russo-Franco  alliance — if  such  an  alliance  there 
be.     I  advisedly  say  "if,"  seeing  that  three  weeks 
before  the  Tsar's  visit  to  Paris  I  strenuously  denied  in 
these  columns  the  existence  of  any  document  whatever 
to  this  effect,  either  in  the  handwriting  of  or  simply 
annotated   by  a  responsible  official  of  the  Russian 
Foreign  Office,  and  that  nothing  has  occurred  since  then 
to  invalidate  my  information  on  the  subject.     If,  how- 
ever, one  admits  the  existence  of  such  a  document,  as  M. 
Jules  Delafosse  seemed  and  seems  reluctantly  inclined 
to  do,  what,  one  asks,  is  the  aim   of  the  Alliance  ? 
I  cannot  do  better  than  reproduce  some  of  his  words. 
"  I  know  pretty  well,"  he  says,  "  what  we  expect  from 
it — viz.   the    recovery    of    Alsace-Lorraine    either  by 
amiable  or  violent  means — i.e.  by  diplomatic  steps  or 
by  war.    If  the  keystone  of  our  foreign  policy  is  a 
Russo-Franco  alliance,  the  main  thought  presiding  at 
the  framing  of  such  an  alliance  will  be  the  recovery  of 
those  lost  provinces.    We  are  like  the  maimed  ones 
on  the  battlefield  who  have  lost  their  arm  or  their  leg 
or  both  and  who  continue  to  suffer  in  the  amputated 
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limb.  If  contemporary  France  had  possessed  the 
energy  and  the  faith  of  the  Northern  Italians  during 
the  Austrian  dominion  or  the  savage  feeling  of  revolt 
of  the  Spanish  against  their  French  conquerors,  la 
revanche  would  to-day  be  an  accomplished  fact.  But, 
inasmuch  as  France  is  effete,  unhinged,  inasmuch  as 
her  forces  are  spent  by  a  bad  regime,  inasmuch  as,  like 
dotards,  she  has  infinitely  more  desires  than  virtue,  she 
feels  the  need  of  others  to  undertake  the  grandiose 
task  to  which  she  is  no  longer  equal  ;  hence  the  kind 
of  frenzy  with  which  she  has  flung  herself  into  the 
Russian  alliance.  Nevertheless,  unless  this  alliance 
is  to  prove  a  snare  and  a  delusion,  it  ought  to  serve 
equally,  according  to  circumstances,  the  interest  of  both 
nations."  And  M.  Delafosse  goes  on  to  ask  what  benefit 
France  has  reaped  up  to  the  present,  especially  with 
regard  to  her  real  (or  supposed)  interests  in  Egypt,  for 
her  money  and  for  her  diplomatic  support  of  Russia 
against  Japan.  "  No  doubt,"  he  remarks,  "  if  Germany 
flung  herself  against  us,  as  she  threatened  to  do  in 
1875,  Russia  would  not  let  her  have  her  own  way  ;  but 
the  precaution  has  become  useless,  for  Germany  will 
never  go  to  war  again  with  France.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Republic  will  not  declare  war  against  Ger- 
many ;  for  she  (the  Republic)  would  as  assuredly  die 
of  her  victory  as  of  her  defeat.  The  Republic  which 
appears  to  have  the  adhesion  of  universal  suffrage,  in 
reality  owes  its  existence  to  the  tolerance  of  universal 
suffrage,  owing  to  the  lack  of  one  man  to  confiscate 
the  Republic.  War  would  infallibly  bring  that  man  to 
the  front,  and  the  Republic  would  settle  into  darkness 
at  the  very  hour  the  silhouette  of  the  hero  or  the  master 
dawned  on  the  horizon." 

Yet  one  cannot  blame  M.  Felix  Faure  for  his  projected 
visit  ;  only  he  reminds  us  of  Mrs.  Clarkson  in 
Dumas'  "  L'Etrangere,"  who  pays  25,000  francs  for 
the  pleasure  of  having  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  Duchesse  de 
Sept-Monts'  drawing-room,  and  Mouravieff  plays  the 
part  of  the  Duke.  Albert  D.  Vandam. 

CHROMOCONANOGRAPHY. 

THOSE  who  have  watched  Doctor  Conan  Doyle's 
career  will  remember  that  he  engaged  with  me,  some 
months  ago,  in  a  queer  little  combat  over  his  novel  of 
Georgian  manners,  "Rodney  Stone."  He  came  off,  if 
I  may  say  so,  second-best,  but  he  took  his  defeat  with 
such  good-humour,  and  his  tone  was  so  courteous  and 
contrasted  so  favourably  with  mine,  which  was  most 
provocative,  that  I  could  not  help  crediting  him,  in  my 
heart,  with  a  moral  victory.  I  liked  his  deportment 
very  much,  and  have  thought  kindly  of  him  ever  since, 
and  when,  some  days  ago,  there  came  to  me,  in  a  con- 
signment from  a  cirxukting  library,  another  book  of  his, 
"  Uncle  B  ernac,"  I  vStdown  to  read  it  with  all  prejudice 
in  its  favour.  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  the  first 
chapter  was  really  not  half  bad.  How  a  young  emigre, 
eager  to  serve  the  usurper  whom  his  father  had  hated, 
crossed  the  channel  in  a  lugger  and  was  rowed,  under 
a  gathering  storm,  by  two  rascally  seamen,  to  the  beach 
of  his  beloved  France,  and  how,  in  his  great  joy,  he 
knelt  down  and  pressed  his  lips  "upon  the  wet  and 
pringling  gravel  "—all  this  was  told  with  force  and 
sentiment,  and  with  a  literary  style  which  no  imitator  of 
Stevenson  need  blush  to  acknowledge  as  his  own.  The 
succeeding  chapters  were  not  less  good.  I  liked  the 
storm  and  the  salt-marsh  and  the  mysterious  stranger 
and  the  hair-breadth  'scape  in  the  ruined  cottage.  As 
the  hero  and  his  host  crept  into  the  secret  passage  from 
the  chalk-pit,  I  felt  sure  they  would  soon  emerge  upon 
a  very  respectable  Romance.  Emerge  they  did,  in  the 
Castle  of  Grosbois,  where  the  hero  was  presented 
to  a  beautiful  girl,  whose  mode  of  speech  seemed  to  me 
rather  too  melodramatic  to  be  really  romantic.  Still, 
I  was  full  of  hope.  There  were  all  the  materials  for  a 
good  story  of  its  kind,  when  lo  !  the  hero  was  sum- 
moned to  the  Camp  of  Boulogne,  leaving  the  story 
behind  him,  and  was  whirled  into  the  midst  of  Mrs. 
Jarley's  wax-works.  Here  he  was  kept,  doing  nothing 
in  particular,  and  was  released,  just  before  the  end  of 
the  volume,  to  pick  the  story  up  again  if  he  could — 
"adventures  which,"  as  Doctor  Conan  Doyle  says  with 
irresistible  naivete,  "might  have  been  of  some  interest 


in  themselves  had  I  not  introduced  the  figure  of 
Napoleon."  Why,  then,  drag  in  Napoleon  ?  Or, 
at  any  rate,  why  drag  in  the  story  ?  To  this  ques- 
tion the  Doctor  has  a  ready  answer:  "if  it  had  not 
been  for  that  story  I  should  not  have  had  an  excuse 
for  describing  to  you  my  first  and  most  vivid  im- 
pressions of  Napoleon,  and  so  it  has  served  a  pur- 
pose after  all."  But  has  it?  It  seems  to  me,  rather, 
one  of  two  stools  between  which  Doctor  Conan  Doyle 
has  fallen  badly.  There  are  two  ways  of  introducing  a 
great  historical  figure  into  fiction.  One  is  to  make 
him  the  protagonist,  around  whom  fill  the  action 
revolves  ;  the  other  is  to  sketch  him  in  slightly,  in- 
cidentally. The  former  mode  has  been  adopted 
by  my  neighbour,  "  G.  B.  S.,"  who  has  presented 
Napoleon  as  the  predominant  figure  in  a  dramatic 
episode,  and  has  analysed  him  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  very  clever  civilian.  Had  Doctor  Conan  Doyle,  like- 
wise, made  Napoleon  the  true  pivot  for  a  romance,  he 
might  have  given  us  a  worthy  companion-picture 
for  that  which  has  been  given  by  "  G.  B.  S."  In 
"  Uncle  Bernac,"  as  it  stands,  Napoleon  has  no  busi- 
ness save  as  an  incidental  figure,  and  yet  he  is  allowed 
to  overshadow  all  the  other  figures,  until,  without 
interesting  us  in  himself,  he  succeeds  in  robbing  us  of 
any  interest  we  may  have  taken  in  them.  Doctor 
Conan  Doyle,  as  we  all  know,  has  written  for  the  stage  ; 
what  would  he  say  of  a  dramatist  who  allowed  one  of 
the  supers  in  his  play  to  have  the  stage  all  to  himself 
throughout  the  second  and  third  acts  ?  He  would  say 
that  such  a  dramatist  was  an  unmitigated  bungler. 
And  that  is  what  I  feel  bound  to  say  of  Doctor  Conan 
Doyle. 

"  G.  B.  S."  would  not  pretend  that  he  had  given  us 
a  perfect  picture  of  Napoleon.  But  at  least  he  has  given 
his  Napoleon  something  to  do,  has  shown  us  the  man's 
moods  changing,  in  a  natural  sequence,  under  stress 
of  certain  incidents.  His  Napoleon  convinces  one 
more  than  the  Doctor's  in  exactly  the  same  ratio  as 
an  animatograph  convinces  one  more  than  an  album  of 
kodaks.  (Lest  my  neighbour  blush  as  he  reads/this, 
let  me  explain  that  I  seek  not  to  crown  him,  but  only 
to  bonnet  the  Doctor.)  In  the  "Man  of  Destiny," 
even  though  one  read  the  play  merely,  and  see  not 
Mr.  Murray  Carson's  acting,  Napoleon  is  shown  to  us 
as  a  human  being.  In  "  Uncle  Bernac,"  he  is  the 
sorriest  of  lay-figures,  faked  and  padded,  with  his 
stiff  joints  adjusted,  now  to  this,  now  to  that,  of 
the  requisite  altitudes,  while  the  Doctor  reels  off 
a  running  commentary  with  "improving"  digres- 
sions, in  the  manner  of  Little  Nell.  "  The  camp 
of  Boulogne  contained  at  that  time  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  infantry,  with  fifty  thousand 
cavalry,  so  that  its  population  was  second  only  to  Paris 
among  the  cities  of  France.  It  was  divided  into  four 
sections,  the  right  camp,  the  left  camp,  the  camp  of 
Wimereux,  and  the  camp  of  Ambleteuse,  the  whole 
being  about  a  mile  in  depth,  and  extending  along  the 
seashore  for  a  length  of  about  seven  miles."  Heavens  ! 
The  Doctor  does  not  fail  through  lack  of  industry,  at 
all  events.  If  mere  industry  could  do  the  trick,  he 
would  have  triumphed  indeed.  In  his  reconstruction 
of  Napoleon,  he  has  omitted  nothing,  except  Napoleon. 
With  laborious  accuracy  are  enumerated  all  the 
Emperor's  peculiarities,  compiled  from  all  the  best 
authorities — his  "  plump  white  legs,"  his  quick  tem- 
per, his  indelicacy,  his  thin  hair,  his  boyish  smile, 
his  boots,  his  charger,  his  brutal  amours,  his  abstemi- 
ousness, his  vanity,  his  bad  penmanship,  his  "marvel- 
lous grasp  of  fact,"  his  stoop,  his  parsimony,  his  snuff- 
box, "  the  brusque  manner  which  he  adopted  to 
women,"  "  the  caressing  gesture  that  was  peculiar  to 
him"  and  "the  singular  epileptic  gesture  which  was 
peculiar  to  him."  Insatiate  Doctor  !  Floundering  on 
from  detail  to  detail,  lumping  in  everything  without 
selection,  dragging  in  everyone  by  the  hair  of 
their  heads— Talma,  Gr6try,  Josephine,  Robert  Fulton, 
and  all  the  Marshals — plunging  among  the  dry- 
bones  of  history  as  a  water-horse  plunges  among  the 
water-reeds,  is  this,  I  ask  you,  is  this  the  way  to  write 
a  book  ?  You  have  a  great  admiration  for  Napo- 
leon, and  you  wished  to  make  him  vital  in  a  romance. 
You  are  industrious  and  enthusiastic,  and  you  are  no 
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amateur  in  writing-.  Surely  you  might  have  foreseen 
that  your  method  was  crazy  and  foredoomed.  Suppose 
that  you  will  be  re-incarnated  towards  the  end  of 
the  next  century  and  that  your  historical  reading  will 
inform  you  with  an  overpowering  interest  in  the  career 
and  character  of  (say)  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  ;  and 
suppose  that  you  will  sit  down  with  the  purpose  of 
portraying  Lord  Randolph  in  fiction.  Shall  you  not, 
under  these  circumstances,  take  some  phase  or  phases 
of  his  public  life  and  so  pave  the  way  for  a  well-formed 
romance,  in  which  his  character,  as  it  seems  to  you, 
may  be  effectively  illustrated  in  action?  Shall  you 
not  be  careful  to  eliminate  from  the  scheme  of  your 
book  all  extraneous  matter  that  would  but  confuse  your 
readers  and  hamper  you  in  your  chief  aim  ?  Or  shall 
you  (supposing  that  you  can  remember  your  ex- 
periences in  this  century)  deliberately  repeat  the 
method  of  your  "Uncle  Bernac"?  Shall  you  begin 
with  an  exciting  tale  about  a  young  man,  who,  in  the 
year  1S85,  fell  in  with  a  gang  of  Anarchist  conspirators 
in  Soho,  and  was,  after  many  marvellous  adventures, 
rescued  by  his  uncle,  and  taken  to  see  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  at  his  room  in  the  India  Office  ?  Would  you 
then  occupy  pages  with  a  catalogue  of  Lord  Randolph's 
peculiarities,  his  large  moustache,  his  prominent  eyes, 
his  slight  lisp,  the  amber  mouthpiece  through  which  he 
smoked  cigarettes  ?  Shall  you  make  him  say  at  once 
"the  duty  of  an  Opposition  is  to  oppose,"  "  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  an  old  man  in  a  hurry  "  and  any  other  of  his 
most  famous  utterances  that  you  could  remember? 
Shall  you  then  make  him  engage  the  young  man  as 
private  secretary,  and,  having  cast  his  eye  over  a 
bundle  of  most  complicated  despatches,  (astonishing 
one  of  the  permanent  officials  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  mastered  them),  jot  down  some  notes  for 
a  speech  to  be  delivered  that  evening  at  Birmingham, 
tee  that  his  fishing-tackle  was  ready  for  an  imminent 
trip  to  Norway  and  make  up  his  book  for  the  Oaks, 
just  in  time  to  receive  the  Premier  and  have  a  stormy 
scene  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  and  then,  after  a 
mood  of  deep  despondency,  hear  that  the  Liberals 
had  been  defeated  at  a  bye-election  and  jump 
up  on  to  a  chair,  waving  his  hat  round  his  head 
and  cheering  with  all  his  might  ?  After  some  chapters 
of  this  kind  of  thing,  shall  you  then  make  Lord 
Randolph  the  means  of  his  secretary  marrying  a  young 
lady  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached  and  living  happily 
ever  after?  If,  Doctor,  you  pursue  this  plan,  shall 
you  imagine  that  you  have  given  a  true  or  worthy  or 
convincing  picture  of  a  tragic  and  fascinating  figure  in 
history  ? 

I  know  that  a  great  man  cannot  be  perfectly  de- 
scribed save  by  a  great  writer,  but  I  know,  also, 
that  Doctor  Conan  Doyle  might,  if  he  had  sought  my 
advice  at  the  outset,  have  made  a  respectable  little 
book  out  of  the  Napoleonic  Legend.  I  see  that  he 
hints  at  a  sequel,  (oh  these  sequels  !),  but  would 
it  not  have  been  better  had  he  written  the  sequel  at 
once,  and  satisfied  his  publishers  by  substituting  it  for 
the  portrait  of  Napoleon  ?  The  portrait  of  Napoleon 
is  simply  a  trumpery  and  twopence-coloured  supple- 
ment slipped  in  without  rhyme  or  reason.  It  is  a 
more  terrible  example  of  chromoconanography  than 
even  the  portrait  of  George  IV.  which  was  given  away 
with  "  Rodney  Stone."  Doctor  Conan  Doyle  can 
write  coherent  stories — otherwise  he  would  never  have 
been  the  popular  author  that  he  is — and  I  warn 
him  that,  unless  he  pull  himself  together,  he  will 
find  the  public  buying  fewer  of  his  books.  The 
reviewers  still  ransack  their  vocabularies  for  words  of 
ecstatic  praite,  but  let  Doctor  Conan  Doyle  listen  to 
me,  nevertheless,  rather  than  to  them.  I  myself  have 
enjoyed  several  of  his  earlier  books,  and  I  am  quite 
honest  in  wishing  him  every  success.  Indeed,  I  have 
felt  great  compunction  in  writing  this  article  at  all, 
especially  as  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  has  been  chiding  me, 
not  unkindly,  in  the  "  Star,"  for  "  baiting  popular 
favourites."  I  feel  rather  nervous,  now  that  I  know 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne  has  his*  eye  on  me.  Surely  "bait- 
ing" is  an  inappropriate  word.  "Gibbeting"  were 
better.  Faut  vivre,  vion  clicre.  Someone's  got  to  be 
public  hangman.  The  post  is  not  attractive  nor  ro- 
mantic, I  know.  But  he  who  holds  it  is,  in  his  moelest 
way,  on  the  side  of  the  Angels.    I  am  quite  a  decent 


sort  of  person  really.  I,  too,  have  gentle  tastes,  (when 
I  am  off  duty),  and  love 

t"  to  hear  the  little  brook  a-gurgling, 
(Brook  a-gurgling,) 
and  listen  to  the  merry  village  chime 
(Village  chime.) " 

Max  Beekbohm. 

THE   LAMBETH  CONFERENCE. 

REGORV  NAZIANZEN,  the  accomplished  orator 
VJ  and  bishop  of  the  Eastern  Church  in  the  fourth 
centuiy,  is  recorded  to  have  withdrawn  from  all 
Councils  and  Synods  of  the  clergy,  complaining  that 
they  found  no  remedy  for  existing  troubles,  but  only 
added  new  ones.  Their  discussions,  he  said,  were  like 
the  chattering  of  geese  or  cranes.  Martin  of  Tours 
held  a  similar  opinion,  and,  like  Gregory,  avoided  all 
clerical  gatherings  during  the  last  years  of  his  life  ;  and 
Bossuet,  in  his  time,  passed  an  equally  severe  judgment 
upon  Church  Synods.  It  is  quite  possible  that  as- 
semblies of  laymen  may  be  open  to  criticism  and 
condemnation  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  special 
distrust  is  widely  felt  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  gather- 
ings, and  not  by  laymen  alone.  There  is  a  vague 
suspicion,  perhaps  not  wholly  unreasonable,  that  a 
tyranny  may  grow  out  of  these  meetings,  fatal  to  that 
wide  freedom  of  thought  and  action  which  is  the  best 
possession  of  the  Anglican  Church.  It  was  probably 
some  such  feeling  as  this  which  led  to  the  much- 
criticized  cenduct  of  Dean  Stanley  in  refusing  the 
use  of  the  Abbey  to  the  first  Lambeth  Assembly.  It 
may  be  urged,  on  the  other  hand,  with  much  force, 
that  the  Lambeth  Conferences  of  the  past  have  done 
little  or  no  harm,  and  much  good.  They  have  very 
wisely  declined  the  technical  title  of  Synod  in  favour  of 
the  more  modest  word  Conference.  The  gathering 
does  not,  and  indeed  could  not,  assume  any  authority, 
except  that  which  must  belong  to  the  position  and  per- 
sonality of  its  members,  who  may  be  presumed  to  be  the 
pick  of  their  profession,  and  among  whom  are  cer- 
tainly included  an  unusual  number  of  learned,  ex- 
perienced and  able  men.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  not 
merely  reasonable,  but  necessary,  that  the  chief  pastors 
of  the  English  Church,  and  its  independent  but  allied 
sisters,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Episcopal  Churches  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  should  meet  from  time  to  time  to  take  mutual 
counsel. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  gathering  is  a 
very  imposing  one.  It  is  the  largest  assembly  of 
Anglican  bishops  that  has  yet  been  seen  ;  and  in  some 
respects  it  is  more  interesting  and  impressive  than  the 
"parade  of  the  British  Empire"  at  the  Jubilee.  It 
brings  out  the  union  of  many  races  in  many  lands, 
though  the  bond  is  that  of  common  religious  beliefs 
and  spiritual  ideals  rather  than  that  of  Empire.  There 
are,  however,  not  a  few,  both  within  and  without 
the  Conference,  to  whom  it  seems  a  matter  of  the 
first  importance  that  the  Church,  like  the  Empire, 
should  be  organized  under  one  visible  head.  There  is  a 
marked  tendency  towards  some  form  of  centralization  ; 
and  we  hear  again  the  talk  of  a  Patriarchate  of  Canter- 
bury, which  Archbishops  Tait  and  Benson  so  sum- 
marily put  to  silence  at  former  assemblies.  One  of  the 
subjects  for  discussion  at  the  present  Conference  is 
"The  Organization  of  the  Anglican  Communion,"  and 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  relation  of  the 
Colonial  and  other  bishops  to  the  See  of  Canterbury 
will  be  considered.  Already  the  Canadian  Church  has 
given  its  two  metropolitans  the  title  of  archbishop ; 
and  it  is  understood  that  other  churches,  already 
organized  in  provinces,  are  likely  to  follow  this  lead. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  movement  towards  ecclesiastical, 
as  well  as  towards  imperial,  federation.  This  is  pro- 
bably necessary  ;  the  Anglican  Church  in  the  Colonies 
appears  to  be  growing  rapidly,  and  its  machinery 
needs  to  be  completed  upon  canonical  lines.  But  that 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  proclamation  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  Papa  alterius  orbis. 
In  the  first  place,  the  independent  churches  in  com- 
munion with  the  Church  of  England  owe  no  alle- 
giance to  Canterbury,  and  their  bishops  are  only  here 
as  representatives  of  sisters  and  allies.    Is  it  to  be  sup- 
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posed  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would 
tolerate  the  assumption  of  any  sort  of  jurisdiction,  how- 
ever shadowy,  on  the  part  of  an  English  Primate  over 
American  citizens  ?  Our  own  history  is  full  of  incidents 
which  should  serve  as  beacons  and  warnings. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  then,  that  Canterbury 
can  claim  no  authority  over  the  independent  allied 
churches,  and  that  no  such  claim  will  be  made. 
But  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  scheme  may  be 
proposed  for  the  establishment  of  a  central  authority 
representative  of  the  English  and  Colonial  Churches. 
The  tendency  of  the  ecclesiastical  newspapers  is  in  this 
direction  ;  and  we  confess  that  we  cannot  get  rid  of 
some  apprehension  in  regard  to  this  movement.  The 
present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  too  level-headed 
and  practical  a  man  to  lend  himself  to  any  feather- 
brained fancies  ;  but  the  words  of  the  American  Bishop 
of  Vermont  appear  to  us  exactly  to  touch  the  point  — 
"  A  papacy  at  Canterbury,  even  in  a  modified  form,  is 
no  more  desirable  than  one  at  Rome."  The  history  of 
the  Roman  papacy  shows  us  how  easily  a  primacy 
grows  into  something  far  less  harmless  by  almost  in- 
sensible degrees  ;  and  we  venture  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  Lambeth  Conference  will  avoid  even  the 
semblance  of  setting  up  a  Canterbury  Patriarchate, 
which  cannot  add  to  the  dignity  of  the  venerable  See 
of  St.  Augustine,  and  is,  in  our  belief,  fraught  with 
serious  peril  to  the  whole  Anglican  communion. 

"DER  EVANGELIMANN." 

17 OR  long  it  has  been  apparent  to  me  that  in  this 
country  no  worse  misfortune  could  befall  a  new 
musical  work  than  to  be  damned  on  its  introduction  by 
the  approval  of  the  "Daily  Telegraph";  and  the 
"Daily  Telegraph"  has  praised  Kienzl  s  "  Evangeli- 
mann "  in  terms  that  could  scarce  have  been  more 
cordial  had  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett  written  the  libretto.  So 
fervent  is  the  critic  that  at  first  he  cannot  stay  to  criticize 
but,  commencing  with  a  text — "Jealousy  is  as  cruel  as 
the  grave  ;  the  coals  thereof  are  coals  of  fire,  which 
hath  a  most  vehement  flame  " — dashes  eagerly  into  a 
most  Spurgeonesque  sermon,  with  a  Spurgeonesque 
anecdote— the  story  of  the  opera — thrown  in  to  illus- 
trate the  sermon.  "  The  words  of  the  Wise  Man,"  says 
the  Preacher,  "are  a  fitting  motto  for  the  opera.  .  .  . 
Many  a  drama  has  the  passion  of  jealousy  for  its  motive, 
and  we  have  seen  it  working  in  varied  forms  and  places 
— in  the  palaces  of  kings,  amid  knightly  revels,  and 
even  in  the  retreats  of  those  who  profess  to  have  forsworn 
the  world.  Wilhelm  Kienzl,  librettist-composer  of 
'  The  Evangelimann,'  shows  its  action  among  humble 
scenes  and  plain  people,  who,  for  dramatic  purposes, 
are  as  human  as  their  betters,  and  offer  a  fairer  oppor- 
tunity for  touching  the  springs  of  natural  emotion." 
And  after  illustrating  "  its  action  amongst  humble 
scenes  and  plain  people"  by  the  story  of  "  Der  Evan- 
gelimann "  the  Preacher  adds  that  "it  is  as  natural  a 
tale  as  ever  was  told.  The  stage,  we  cannot  but  feel, 
here  becomes  a  scene  of  actual  life.  This  may  not  be 
the  highest,  but  it  is  the  most  moving  art,  for  a  reason 
which  lies  in  the  words  of  another  Gospel-man  on 
seeing  a  criminal  taken  to  execution  :  '  There  goes 
myself,  but  for  the  grace  of  God  ?  '  Need  it  be  added 
that  the  story  is  sad  and  gloomy  ?  "  It  need  not,  nor — 
for  those  who  know  the  "Telegraph"  and  its  musical 
critic — that  the  story  is  as  common  and  old  as  the  most 
ardent  lover  of  the  vulgarest  transpontine  melodrama 
I  could  desire.  It  is  worth  while  looking  at  the  tale 
which  seems  to  the  "Telegraph"  critic  so  natural  and 
moving.  Johannes,  a  seeming  virtuous  but  really  vicious 
person,  and  Mathias  his  brother,  who  is  seemingly 
vicious  but  really  virtuous,  both  love  Martha  :  Martha 
loves  only  Mathias.  Therefore  Johannes  in  the  first 
'  place  tells  Martha's  father  of  her  meetings  with  Ma- 
thias ;  and  later,  finding  the  lovers  together,  sets  fire  to  a 
barn.  Martha  hides  ;  and  every  one  rushes  in  and  accuses 
Mathias  of  the  "  deed  of  incendiarism"  ;  and  the  curtain 
falls  as  Martha  comes  out  and  declares  him  innocent.  In 
P  the  interval  between  this  act  and  the  next  Mathias  is 
sent  to  prison  for  twenty  years,  in  spite  of  the  evidence 
j  of  Martha.  Now  I  ask  what  there  is  natural  or  moving 
about  this  specimen  of  old-fashioned  melodrama  badly 
done?  Why  should  Johannes  have  set  fire  to  a  barn,  of 
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all  things,  to  injure  Mathias  ?  why  should  not  the  crowd 
devote  itself  to  putting  the  fire  out  instead  of  yelling  at 
Mathias  ?    Why  should  the  judge  afterwards  take  the 
bare  word  of  Johannes  rather  than  the  word  of  Martha 
and  Mathias  ?    Far  from  being  natural,  the  thing  is 
extravagantly  improbable  ;  far  from  being  moving,  it 
moves  one  only  to  contemptuous  laughter.    And  if  this 
act  moves  one  to  laughter,  the  second  fills  one  with  a 
strong  feeling  of  disgust.    It  is  twenty-five  years  later  ; 
Martha  has  committed  suicide — as  though  she  could 
not  just   as   conveniently   have   died   of  something 
romantic — and  Johannes,  now  a  wicked  old  man,  with 
something  on  his  conscience  that   interferes  with  his 
digestion  and  breathing,  lies  a-dying,  and  is  taking  an 
unconscionable   time  about  it.     Before  we   see  him 
Mathias  comes  in  and  tells  his  history  to  Magdalena. 
He  is  now  an  "  Evangelimann  " — a  kind  of  canting 
beggar  who  sings   hymns  and   takes  what  coins  a 
gratified  public  offers  him.  When  he  is  finished  and  some 
children  have  been  dragged  in  to  sing  a  hymn  with 
him,  we  are  shown  Johannes.    He  lies  raving,  but 
hears  the  "Evangelimann"  chanting  outside,  and  sends 
for  him.    Identity  and  forgiveness  follow  ;  Johannes 
dies;    and  the  children   sing  "  Blest  are  they  who 
are  persecuted  for  the  sake  of  righteousness  "  &c. 
— a  most  singularly  inapposite    text,   since  Mathias 
was  not  persecuted  precisely  for  the  sake  of  righte- 
ousness,   but   for    something   quite    different.  But 
apart  from  this  objection,  could  there  be  a  cheaper 
appeal  than  the  whole  of-  this  act,  with  its  hymn- 
whining,   its    sentimentality    and  its    sham  religion, 
to   the   meanest    instincts    of    the   small  shopkeep- 
ing   class  ?     Even    the    business   of  forgiveness  is 
vulgar,  if  not  absolutely  wrong  on  ethical  grounds. 
It  is  right  to  hate  those  who  have  wilfully  injured  us  ;  it 
is  wicked  to  forgive  them  ;  as  a  matter  of  practice  we 
all  do  hate  them  and  hit  them  as  hard  as  we  can  when 
the  opportunity  arrives,  though  — also  as  a  matter  of 
practice — many  of  us  say  we  do  forgive  them  and  would 
not  hurt  them  in  return  on  any  account.    But  when 
people  talk  in  that  vein  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  they 
are  not  the  injured,  but  the  injurers  ;  and  any  one  who 
had  not  seen  the  first  part  of  the  "  Evangelimann  " 
would  be  justified  in  believing  Mathias  actually  to  have 
set  fire  to  the  barn  and  to  have  come  to  grief  in  a  futile 
endeavour   to  get  Johannes  convicted  of  the  crime. 
But,  from  this  objection  apart  again,  the  whole  act — 
and  for  that  matter,  the  whole  opera — is  very  poorly 
managed  :  there  is  not  an  Adelphi   playwright  who 
could  not  teach  Mr.   Kienzl  to   do   it   better.  The 
children  are  pulled  in  by  the  very  hair  of  their  innocent 
heads   in   the   second  act,  just  as  the  peasants  are 
dragged  reluctantly  into  the  first  act,  and  for  the  same 
reason — to  spin  out  a  very  thin  antiquated  story.  On 
the  whole  I  like  the  children  better  than  the  peasants, 
whose  humour  is  intolerable  to  any  but  a  German 
audience.    It  consists  entirely  of  a  tailor  who  cannot 
play  ninepins  knocking  over  all  the  nine  by  accident. 
It  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  the  "  Daily  Telegraph  " 
has  given  such  enthusiastic  commendation  to  this  solemn 
nonsense  ;  for  it  relieves  our  minds  of  a  disagreeable 
suspicion.    When  the  "  Telegraph  "  went  into  raptures 
over  sundry  works  of  which  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett  was 
librettist,  we  all  said — well,  never  mind  what  we  said. 
But  now  the  view  may  at  least  be  upheld  that  these 
works  were  honestly  praised  for  the  same  reason  as 
"Der  Evangelimann"  is  praised— because  they  were 
vulgar. 

It  is  on  the  strength  of  the  "natural  and  moving" 
story  that  "  Der  Evangelimann"  has  achieved  success 
in  Germany,  and  will  achieve  all  the  success  it  is  likely 
to  have  in  England  ;  and  it  is  partly  on  that  account 
that  I  have  dealt  fully  with  the  story.  Frankly,  I  hope 
the  opera  will  not  succeed  here  ;  for  at  a  time  when  to 
put  on  "  Siegfried  "  and  "  Tristan  "  and  "  The  Master- 
singers  "  twice  or  thrice  in  a  season  is  reckoned  the 
most  brilliant  of  managerial  feats,  it  is  not  a  good  thing 
for  the  resources  of  Covent  Garden  to  be  expended  on 
such  stuff.  Moreover,  what  opera  needs  just  now  is 
not  worse,  but  better,  stories  than  those  which  served 
Donizetti  and  Bellini  to  hang  their  unapproachably  dull 
melodies  on  ;  and  the  story  of  the  "  Evangelimann  "  is 
not  better,  but  worse,  than  those  stories — the  whole  thing 
is  a  move  in  the  wrong  direction.    To  compare  "  Der 
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Evangelimann  "  with  "Hansel  and  Gretel  "  is  absurd. 
41  Hansel  and  Gretel  "  is  a  pretty  story  prettily  handled  : 
"  Der  Evangelimann  "  is  an  ugly  story  clumsily  handled. 
But  it  is  worse  to  compare  the  music  of  the  two  operas 
than  to  compare  their  plots.  Most  of  the  "  Hansel  and 
Gretel"  music  is  pleasant;  whereas  no  recent  opera 
contains  more  vulgar,  ineffectual  and  pretentious  music 
than  the  "Evangelimann."  The  principal  love-melody 
is  as  common  as  the  latest  drawing-room  ballad  ;  the 
chorales  which  play  an  important  part  remind  me  of 
that  delightful  collection  of  hymns  known  as  the 
"  Hymnal  Companion  "  ;  the  fire  music  is  worthy  only 
of  a  pantomime  ;  the  music  which  accompanies  the 
rising  of  the  moon  would  be  scornfully  rejected  at  a 
music-hall.  Vet  Mr.  Kienzl  deserves  some  credit ;  for 
surely  never  before  was  effected  such  a  miraculous  com- 
bination of  quasi-Wagner  themes,  waltzes  that  fail  to 
be  "catchy,"  Nessleresque  tunes  and  Salvation  Army 
melodies.  It  is  all  very  amazing  ;  but  I  trust  never  to 
hear  it  again. 

It  would  be  unkind  to  ask  for  the  name  of  the  clever 
person  who  induced  the  Covent  Garden  management  to 
produce  this  masterpiece.  Suffice  it  that  it  was  produced, 
and  that  Miss  Engle  and  Madame  Schumann-Heink 
sang  well,  that  Mr.  Van  Dyck  sang  better,  and  by  his 
acting  convinced  one  that  he  knew  he  was  playing  the 
part  of  a  hypocrite,  and  that  Mr.  Bispham  quite  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  rendering  of  the  death  of 
Johannes.  If  the  artists  do  as  well  in  "  Figaro  "  to- 
night (Friday),  there  will  indeed  be  reason  to  rejoice. 

J.  F.  R. 

THE  SHOOTING  STAR  SEASON. 

*'  La  Douloureuse."  By  Maurice  Donnay.  Madame 
Rejane's  season  at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  21  June, 
1897. 

The  Vienna  Volkstheater  Company's  season  at  Daly's 
Theatre,  21  June,  1897. 

THIS  is  the  season  when  the  foreign  actor  and  the 
native  travelling  star  come  to  London  that  they 
may  be  recognized  in  other  places  as  coming  from 
London.  It  is  assumed  by  a  thoughtless  public  that 
they  come  because  London  wants  them.  But  London 
never  wants  anything  :  the  greatest  artists  in  the 
world  throw  their  best  at  its  head  without  making 
the  smallest  impression  on  its  "verdammte  Bediirflo- 
sigkeit."  Only,  just  as  we  will  stamp  an  agreement 
for  you  at  Somerset  House  for  sixpence,  so,  if  you  take 
a  West  End  theatre  or  a  Bond  Street  gallery  for  your 
show,  and  advertise  and  invite  the  Press  according  to  a 
well-established  and  frightfully  expensive  routine,  we 
will  send  down  a  horde  of  dreary,  disillusioned  men 
whose  devoted  calling  it  is  to  sample  the  pleasures  of 
others  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  attending  entertain- 
ments as  waiters  attend  civic  banquets,  with  this 
horrible  difference,  that  they  are  compelled  to  eat  all 
the  dishes  and  drain  all  the  wines  to  the  very  dregs, 
whether  they  like  them  or  not,  so  that  they  may  advise 
the  guests  as  to  which  they  had  better  order.  These 
unhappy  men  will  write  you  up  or  write  you  down,  as 
the  case  may  be,  in  the  newspapers  ;  but  they  are  pretty 
sure  to  write  you  up,  because  in  writing  you  down  they 
have  to  be  extremely  careful  what  they  say  lest  you 
should  have  the  law  of  them,  whereas  in  paying  you 
compliments  they  may  say  what  they  please  without  the 
least  anxiety  to  themselves  or  their  editors.  When 
they  have  done  their  worst  or  best,  as  the  case  may  be, 
a  few  of  the  public  will  come  and  make  a  small  contri- 
bution towards  your  expenses  at  the  doors — enough  to 
pay  your  gas  bill  and  half  your  rent  if  you  are  lucky  ; 
and  then  off  you  go  on  tour  to  recoup  your  losses  on 
the  strength  of  your  London  reputation. 

In  short,  a  London  season  is  an  advertisement,  and 
nothing  else.  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  it  is  worth 
what  it  costs.  It  is  not  very  easy  for  a  Londoner  to 
prove  to  Londoners  that  it  is  possible  to  do  without 
London,  because  neither  party  knows  anything  of  the 
people  who  try  the  experiment ;  but  I  cannot  help  sus- 
pecting that  the  more  able  an  actor  "  starring  "  with  a 
repertory  is,  the  less  frequently  he  meets  with  those 
checks  to  his  career  of  provincial  and  colonial  money- 
making  which  force  him  to  pause  and  sacrifice  a  large 


sum  to  procure  a  fresh  coat  of  London  paint  for  his 
reputation.  Mrs.  Kendal,  who  is  one  of  our  very  finest 
artists,  might  be  said  to  have  simply  dropped  London 
if  it  were  not  for  the  faint  compliment  she  paid  us  some 
time  ago  by  playing  Mr.  Grundy's  "Greatest  of 
These  "  at  the  Garrick.  America  used  to  send  us  Miss 
Ada  Rehan,  an  actress  of  genius  as  well  as  of  extra- 
ordinary technical  accomplishment,  who  could  actually 
make  responsible  critics  polite  to  "  Dollars  and  Cents," 
"  Countess  Gucki,"  and  the  exasperating  manager  who 
wasted  her  on  those  plays  ;  but  Miss  Rehan  informs  us 
now  that  if  we  want  to  see  her  we  can  do  so  by  going 
to  Newcastle.  Even  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  is  vanish- 
ing. Now  that  she  is  no  longer  content  to  be  a  mere 
piece  of  trimming  for  fashionable  dramas,  but  asserts 
herself  as  an  actress,  we  see  as  little  of  her  as  of  Miss 
Janet  Achurch,  who  has  always  "starred."  What  has 
become  of  Miss  Alma  Murray,  who  has  an  exceptional 
record  as  an  actress,  and  is  quite  capable  of  what  is 
naively  disparaged  behind  the  scenes  as  "  the  sort  of 
thing  that  authors  want  " — that  is,  skilled  acting?  Why 
have  we  seen  so  little  of  the  incomparable  Mrs.  Calvert, 
and  so  much  of  the  very  mediocre  old  ladies  who 
are  never  tempted  out  of  London?  It  is  the  same 
with  the  men.  Mr.  Benson  apparently  finds,  as  Barry 
Sullivan  did,  that  it  is  better  to  reign  in  the  provinces 
than  to  serve  "  backers  "  for  fifteen  years  or  so  for  an 
uneasy  position  as  a  London  manager.  Mr.  Wilson 
Barrett  disappears  for  years  to  amass  the  means  of 
giving  ruinous  treats  to  us  cockneys.  Mr.  Willard  has 
not  thought  us  worth  troubling  about  this  season  ; 
Mr.  Hare's  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  playing  "The 
Hobby  Horse"  and  "Caste"  at  the  Court  has  not 
been  ascertained  ;  and  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  has  been 
busily  comparing  the  successes  of  the  actor  through- 
out the  kingdom  with  the  failures  of  the  dramatist 
in  the  capital.  It  seems  that  the  moment  an  actor 
becomes  sufficiently  master  of  his  art  to  be  independent 
of  speculation  in  fashionable  drama — that  is,  of  London 
management — we  see  less  and  less  of  him,  especially 
since  the  recent  discoveries  of  America  and  the  Cape, 
to  which,  however,  we  can  fortunately  add  "  provincial 
London  " — Cambervvell  and  Islington  and  so  on.  Of 
course  complete  impermanence  is  not  possible  in  so  gi- 
gantic a  capital  as  London.  The  Lyceum,  the  Criterion, 
the  Haymarket,  and  the  Adelphi  can  boast  that,  given 
a  tolerable  play,  new  or  old,  their  reputation  and  the 
acting  of  their  companies  will  pull  it  through,  even 
triumphantly.  Thus,  roughly  speaking,  the  West  End 
of  London  seems  capable  of  maintaining  about  four 
theatres,  one  classical,  one  popular,  and  two  inter- 
mediate, in  tolerable  security  ;  for  Sir  Henry  Irving  is 
completely  independent  of  the  dramatist,  and  only 
approaches  him  in  moments  of  aberration  ;  Mr.  Wyndham 
and  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Cyril  Maude  can  always  fall 
back  safely  on  the  French  theatre  of  the  middle  of  the 
century  when  they  are  at  a  loss  ;  and  the  Adelphi  plays 
are  like  Messrs.  Chubb's  locks  :  each  of  them  presents 
a  fresh  combination  and  permutation  of  the  standard 
component  parts,  and  so  can  be  described  as  "  new  and 
original  "  ;  but  the  parts  are  the  same,  and  the  manu- 
facture would  probably  be  carried  on  by  machinery  if 
hand  labour  were  not  cheaper.  The  other  houses, 
though  they  number  among  them  the  best  managed 
theatre  in  London  (the  St.  James's)  and  the  hand- 
somest stage  and  auditorium  (Her  Majesty's),  are  in 
the  desperately  precarious  position  of  depending  on 
their  luck  and  judgment  in  getting  hold  of  interesting 
plays  so  contrived  that  the  illusion  can  be  sufficiently 
suggested  to  the  audience,  without  anything  worth 
calling  acting,  by  people  of  agreeable  personality  and 
cultivated  tact  and  command  of  manner.  Genius  and 
impersonative  faculty,  being  expensive  and  apt  to  be 
troublesome  to  the  management,  are  dispensed  with, 
and  go  on  tour. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  cannot  but  be  thankful 
that  there  is  still  glamour  enough  about  this  neglected 
metropolis  to  induce  a  foreign  actor  or  actress  to  look 
in  upon  us  occasionally  for  an  advertisement.  Duse, 
the  greatest  actress  we  have  ever  seen,  has  unfortunately 
selected  Paris  for  her  hoarding,  so  to  speak,  this  year  ; 
but  if  I  am  cut  off  from  her  acting,  I  can  at  least 
admire  her  advertising.  It  is  magnificent.  Other 
actresses  court  journalists,  receive  interviewers  and 
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bewitch  them,  dine  with  royal  families,  wear  'orders 
or  bediamonded  miniatures  of  kings,  and  send  their 
latest  portraits  to  every  illustrated  paper  in  Europe. 
Duse  knows  better  than  that.  She  treats  the  Press 
with  such  unbearable  contempt  that  it  can  talk  of 
nobody  else.  "  I  detest  journalists,"  she  says  ;  and 
instantly  every  journalist  in  the  world  chronicles  the 
outrage.  She  shows  interviewers  the  door,  indig- 
nantly proclaiming  that  her  private  life  is  her  own, 
and  that  "  the  public  do  not  need  to  see  the  strings  of 
the  marionette."  Next  day  every  living  editor  pub- 
lishes the  epigram  and  feels  that  he  must  have  some 
details  about  her  private  life  or  be  for  ever  disgraced. 
And  the  details  come,  not  from  vulgar  journalists,  but 
from  ancient  friends  of  noble  family  who  have  enjoyed 
the  rare  privilege  of  her  friendship,  and  who  betray  her 
confidence  in  a  shocking  manner,  publishing  snapshots 
of  her  in  her  hammock,  giving  the  names  of  her  books, 
the  gems  of  her  conversation,  the  anecdotes  of  her  early 
struggles,  and  everything  that  the  most  inquisitive  of 
interviewers  could  extract  from  the  most  communicative 
of  prima  donnas.  Kings  send  their  chamberlains  to 
conduct  her  to  the  royal  box  :  she  replies  to  the  effect 
that  an  introduction  to  her  is  the  privilege  of 
her  friends,  not  of  official  persons  in  crowns 
and  other  fripperies.  The  kings  humble  themselves 
to  go  in  search  of  the  scorner,  and  even  tap  at  the 
door  of  her  dressing-room.  "Who  is  there?"  says 
the  Signora.  "The  king."  "Excuse  me:  I  am 
changing  my  dress."  "  I  will  wait."  "Useless,  sire. 
I    cannot    receive    you.     Very    sorry.      Go  away." 

"  D  !  "    And  the  king  goes  away  furious,  and  gives 

orders  that  the  Duse  is  never  to  be  allowed  to  play  at 
the  Court  Theatre  again,  which  has  precisely  the  same 
effect  as  if  she  had  clapped  a  couple  of  boards  on  the 
royal  back  and  breast  and  sent  him  through  Europe  as 
one  of  her  sandwich-men.  If  she  had  been  here  last 
month  she  would  have  snubbed  the  Jubilee  ;  and  from 
that  moment  we  should  have  heard  no  more  of  the 
Queen  :  che  whole  business  would  have  become  a 
colossal  puff  for  her,  beginning  with  a  Duse  Jubilee 
number  of  the  "  Daily  Chronicle."  I  am  myself  a 
hardened  and  passably  expert  advertiser  ;  but  I  posi- 
tively blush  at  the  scale  of  Duse's  operations,  especially 
this  Paris  campaign.  Patti  and  Sarah  Bernhardt  have 
written  their  names  across  the  heavens  in  their  day 
with  remarkable  persistence  and  success  ;  but  they  are 
as  much  babies  compared  to  Duse  in  the  art  of  publicity 
as  in  the  art  of  acting.  Others  may  natter  and  smile 
and  gush  and  bribe,  and  cover  continents  with  a  network 
of  agents  to  do  the  same  by  deputy.  Duse  simply  turns 
her  back  superbly  on  the  whole  business  ;  and  lo  !  it  is 
done  before  she  can  turn  round  again. 

In  the  absence  of  Duse,  we  have  Bernhardt,  Rejane, 
and  Odilon.  Odilon  is  the  Ada  Rehan  of  the  Vienna 
Volkstheater  Company,  which  may  now  be  seen  of  an 
afternoon  at  Daly's  Theatre,  where  "The  Geisha" 
(whatever  that  may  be — no  doubt  something  musical) 
still  occupies  the  evenings.  They  play  harmless  German 
comedies  of  the  kind  beloved  by  Mr.  Daly.  Such 
dramatic  mediocrity  may  distress  our  Ibsen  enthusiasts  ; 
but,  as  Wagner  pointed  out  twenty  years  ago,  mediocre 
work  is  the  only  work  that  our  modern  theatre  can 
present  perfectly.  An  amusing  mediocre  play,  done  as 
well  as  it  can  be  done,  and  indeed  much  better  than  it 
deserves  to  be  done,  passes  the  afternoon  very  plea- 
santly ;  and  that  is  what  the  Vienna  company  gives  us. 
The  actors  are  skilled  professionals,  and  not  amateurs 
who  train  themselves  by  imitating  one  another's 
mannerisms,  like  our  unhappy  stage  casuals.  Madame 
Odilon's  qualifications  hardly  leap  to  English  eyes  at 
first  sight  :  her  person,  voice  and  address  will  hardly 
be  considered  uncommon  here,  certainly  not  dis- 
tinguished ;  for  she  makes  no  effort  to  be  either 
picturesque  or  ladylike.  But  she  wins  her  way  irre- 
sistibly as  an  actress,  her  "  Gold'ne  Eva"  being 
quite  the  best  piece  of  comedy  we  have  had  from 
abroad  since  Duse's  Mirandolina.  Her  comic  power, 
which  has  the  vivacity  of  Lady  Bancroft's  and  the 
breadth  of  Mrs.  John  Wood's,  has  a  full  reserve  of 
strength,  natural  dignity  and  depth  of  sentiment  be- 
hind it.  After  Mesdames  Rejane  and  Bernhardt  the 
very  plainnesses  of  her  style  are  specially  welcome. 
Herr  Christian,  the  John  Drew  of  the  company,  does 


no  more  perhaps  than  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
any  well-graced  and  competent  actor  in  his  position  ; 
but  in  London  the  mere  fact  that  he  knows  his  busi- 
ness fills  the  natives  with  astonishment  and  admiration. 

Re-jane  has  brought  us  M.  Maurice  Donnay's  "  La 
Douloureuse,"  in  which  a  circle  of  disreputable  people 
are  represented  as  gaily  sitting  down  to  a  champagne 
supper  whilst  the  host  lies  suicided.  Such  false 
sociology  is  unpardonable.  I  can  assure  M.  Donnay 
that  disreputable  people,  having  no  nerves  and  no 
character,  are  always  full  of  "  heart."  If  their  host 
committed  suicide,  they  would  burst  into  tears,  see 
his  ghost,  commiserate  his  wife  and  children,  and 
drink  brandy  very  apologetically  on  the  plea  of  being 
quite  upset.  And  they  would  send  all  the  flowers 
they  could  beg  or  buy  on  credit  to  heap  on  the 
coffin.  However,  it  does  not  matter  :  the  whole  play 
is  only  an  excuse  for  a  very  effective  and  touchingly 
executed  stroke  of  stage  business  at  the  end  of 
the  third  act,  when  Rejane  tries  in  vain  to  put  on  a 
heavy  cloak  without  assistance  from  her  lover,  with 
whom  she  has  just  had  a  tearing  scene.  The  rest  is 
the  familiar  Rejanesque  routine.  The  old  allurements, 
including  the  vulgarities  of  "Sans-Gene"  without  any 
of  the  momentary  delicacies  and  dignities  which  have 
occasionally  redeemed  the  trivial  side  of  her  repertory 
in  the  eyes  of  audiences  who  know  how  to  appreciate 
the  comparative  self-respect  of  English  actresses  of  her 
rank,  are  in  full  play  throughout.  Their  repetition 
would  become  intolerable  if  it  were  possible  to  dislike 
Rejane.  Fortunately  for  her,  her  cleverness,  good- 
fellowship  and  queer  personal  charm  put  that  out  of 
the  question.  She  is  supported  by  an  excellent  com- 
pany. I  hope  she  will  give  me  the  opportunity  of 
returning  to  the  subject  by  redeeming  her  promise  to 
play  Nora  Helmer  ;  for  of  "Sans-Gene"  I  have  had 
enough.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

MONEY  remains  cheap,  and  the  Stock  Markets  are 
still  inactive.  The  tendency  all  round  is  to  wait 
upon  events.  Consequently  there  are  neither  buyers 
nor  sellers,  and  prices  are  practically  stationary.  Just 
as  Foreign  securities  are  marking  time  while  the  Sultan 
keeps  the  Ambassadors  waiting,  so  in  the  South  African 
Market  investors  and  speculators  pause  until  President 
Kruger  shall  have  made  up  his  mind.  Wall  Street 
operators,  indeed,  have  made  the  passing  of  the  Dingley 
Tariff  Bill  an  excuse  for  another  upward  movement  in 
the  American  Market,  but  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
the  improvement  will  be  sustained.  Elsewhere,  with 
the  exception  of  the  depression  in  the  market  for  cycle 
shares,  there  is  nothing  doing. 

The  heavy  fall  in  these  shares  this  week  will  not 
cause  surprise  to  those  who  have  read  our  recent  re- 
marks on  the  growth  of  American  competition  and  the 
cutting  of  prices  to  which  over-production  has  com- 
pelled manufacturers  on  the  other  side.  It  is  now 
becoming  recognized  among  holders  that  this  foreign 
competition  is  serious  enough  already,  and  is  certain 
to  grow  more  serious  before  long,  and  that,  as  a  conse- 
quence, British  makers  cannot  afford  to  stick  out  for 
the  fancy  prices  they  have  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of 
charging  for  indifferent  machines.  One  of  our  leading 
firms,  the  Rudge-Whitworth  Company,  has  recognized 
the  inevitable  trend  of  matters,  and  has  substantially 
reduced  its  charges.  Others  are  bound  to  do  the 
same,  and  one  and  all — but  more  especially  the  weaker 
concerns,  which  are  numerous — will  be  severely  hit ;  so 
that  prices  may  be  expected  to  go  still  lower.  It  looks 
from  present  indications  as  if  the  smaller  fry  will  go 
under  sooner  even  than  we  predicted. 

The  increase  in  the  shipments  of  gold  from  Western 
Australia  during  the  first  half  of  the  current  year  was 
very  noteworthy,  and  justifies  our  view  that,  whatever 
may  happen  to  the  many  wild-cat  properties  foisted 
upon  British  investors  during  the  continuance  of  the 
"  boom,"  the  more  solid  undertakings  can  look  forward 
to  a  good  fortune.  The  exports  amounted  to  265,314  oz., 
as  compared  with  1 14,324  oz.  for  the  first  half  of  1896, 
and  281,263  oz*  f°r  the  whole  of  that  year.    If  this  rate 
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of  increase  is  kept  up  between  now  and  December,  the 
figure  for  1897  will  be  more  than  double  that  for  1896. 
Queensland  mines  have  also  enjoyed  a  good  half-year, 
the  yield  being  49,30002.  in  excess  of  the  same  period 
of  last  year. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  with  Mr.  Hooley's 
scheme  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  Australasian  frozen 
meat  business.  At  any  rate  a  conference  of  thirteen 
companies  interested  in  the  project  was  held  on  Monday 
at  Sydney,  and  though  the  proposals  as  they  stood  were 
voted  crude,  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  discuss 
the  details  seems  to  indicate  that  the  attitude  of  the  trade 
is  not  adverse.  Several  things  might  be  said  for  and 
against  this  scheme,  but  at  the  present  stage  we  do  not 
feel  called  upon  to  say  them.  This,  however,  is  certain 
— that  amalgamation  will  be  good  for  the  meat  com- 
panies themselves,  and  will  save  them  much  money 
directly,  besides  strengthening  their  hands  in  view  of 
the  competition  of  Argentina,  which  nearly  doubled  its 
shipments  of  frozen  mutton  to  this  country  between 
1890  and  last  year. 

Thanks  to  the  abnormal  rush  of  imports  during  the 
past  three  months,  the  American  Treasury  deficit  for 
the  fiscal  year  1896-7  proves  to  be  less  than  was 
generally  anticipated.  Instead  of  the  64?^  million  dollars 
promised  by  Mr.  Carlisle,  the  amount,  as  given  in  the 
preliminary  statement  we  have  seen,  does  not  exceed 
25]  million  dollars.  This  is  quite  large  enough,  to  be 
sure,  but  there  is  the  consolation  that  it  might  have 
been  very  much  larger.  On  this  basis,  the  deficit  is 
almost  similar  to  that  of  last  year,  and  is  much  below 
that  of  either  of  the  two  preceding  years.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  what  effect  the  new  tariff  will  have  on  the 
revenue.  Bearing  in  mind  the  outcome  of  the  last 
high  Protectionist  tariff,  we  are  afraid  Mr.  Dingley  will 
be  disappointed  if  he  still  thinks  his  Act  will  bring 
about  the  much-desired  balance  as  between  national 
incomings  and  national  outgoings. 

Last  month's  trade  returns  are  even  less  satisfactory 
than  those  of  May.  The  explanation  offered  is  that  the 
figures  suffer  from  the  interruptions  offered  to  business 
by  the  Whitsuntide  holidays  (which  in  1896  fell  in  May, 
though  that  fact  did  not  receive  much  prominence  last 
month)  and  by  the  Jubilee  festivities.  In  imports  we 
have  a  further  increase  of  ,£1,092,554  (equivalent  to 
3-i  per  cent.),  as  compared  with  June  1896,  making  a 
total  rise  for  the  six  months  of  ,£8,932,211  ;  and  in 
exports  we  have  a  further  decrease  of  ,£1,470,064 
(equivalent  to  ;'i  per  cent.),  making  a  net  falling  off 
for  the  six  months  of  ,£1,735,228.  In  the  half-year's 
imports  the  chief  increases  are  .£41655,615  in  free  and 
dutiable  foods  and  drinks,  ^2,644, 410  in  manufactured 
articles,  and  ,£1,319,781  in  sundry  raw  materials. 
The  only  heavy  decrease  in  exports  for  the  six  months 
is  ^3,689,780  under  the  head  of  yarns  and  textile 
fabrics,  from  which  it  appears  that  not  even  the  heavy 
shipments  of  woollen  and  worsted,  linen  and  jute 
goods  to  America  were  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
heavy  falling  off  in  exports  of  cottons  to  India.  The 
only  other  categories  which  show  a  diminution  are 
apparel  and  miscellaneous  articles.  But  can  an  increase 
of  ,£903,621  in  a  half-year's  exports  of  raw  materials  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory  ? 

However,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  British  trade 
is  holding  its  own  against  the  German  in  the  Japanese 
markets.  Sir  Ernest  Satow's  report,  issued  this  week, 
states  that  the  value  of  our  exports  last  year  was 
^10,039,483  (out  of  a  total  of  ,£18,776,896),  against 
p£2i334i557  f°r  China,  ^1,879,494  for  Germany,  and 
,£"1,790,842  for  the  United  States  ;  and  the  value  of  our 
imports  ,£3,961,560  (out  of  a  total  of  ,£12,766,300), 
against  ,£3,416,004  for  America,  ,£2,061,300  for 
France,  ,£1,497,584  for  China,  and  ^32 1,982  for 
German)'.  As  compared  with  1895,  British  exports 
rose  by  2  per  cent.,  and  constituted  36  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  as  against  10  per  cent,  for  Germany, 
or  an  increase  of  1  per  cent.  A  singular  feature 
is  that  imports  from  the  United  States  went  up  by 
84  per  cent.,  but  to  offset  this  there  was  a  decrease  of 
over  40  per  cent,  in   the   exports   to  that  country. 


Japanese  export  trade  with  China  increased  by  50  pe 
cent.,  the  increase  being  almost  entirely  in  cotton 
yarns — a  development  for  which  India  must  eventually 
suffer.  In  this  connexion  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
imports  of  spinning  machinery  rose  by  60  per  cent.,  and 
that  the  number  of  spindles  now  owned  in  Japan  is 
something  like  1 ,300,000,  which  last  year  earned  a  profit 
of  three  dollars  each.  What  would  Lancashire  give  for 
such  a  return  as  this? 

When  the  "Curiosities  of  Company-promoting" 
comes  to  be  written  the  writer  will  no  doubt  mention 
the  case  of  B.  Dubowski  &  Sons,  Limited.  This  con- 
cern was  floated  during  the  past  week,  but  no  serious 
criticism  of  its  prospectus  is  called  for,  because  it 
appears  that  the  directors  and  their  friends  had  applied 
beforehand  for  more  than  the  whole  working  capital, 
and  that  the  prospectus  was  advertised  only  for  the 
purpose  of  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Stock  Exchange.  The  point  to  which  we  would  draw 
attention  as  a  decided  curiosity  in  its  way  is  the  state- 
ment bearing  upon  the  profits  of  the  Company.  The 
Messrs.  Dubowski,  it  appears,  have  been  too  much 
occupied  with  the  development  of  their  business — which 
is  that  of  grocers,  Italian  warehousemen,  &c,  in  the 
East  End  of  London— to  pay  attention  to  such  a  trifling 
detail  as  the  keeping  of  a  proper  set  of  books.  There- 
fore "  it  is  impossible  to  prepare  a  statement  of  the 
profits  with  mathematical  accuracy."  The  directors 
have  put  their  own  chartered  accountants  on  to  such 
books  as  there  are,  and  they  tell  us  that,  "making 
somewhat  larger  deductions  than  other  accountants, 
they  have  put  the  profits  at  ,£15,870  i$s.  6d.  for  three 
years,  showing  an  annual  profit  of  ,£5,290  $s.  2d.  per 
annum,  which  the  directors  consider  may  be  safely 
accepted."  On  the  strength  of  such  an  assurance  as 
this  they  are  willing  (with  their  friends)  to  take  up  all 
the  capital. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  management  of 
Schweppe's  leaves  a  great  deal  to  be  desired.  Our 
readers  will  see  from  a  letter  that  we  publish  in  the 
columns  apportioned  to  correspondence  that  the  demand 
for  Schweppe's  soda-water  has  outstripped  the  supply. 
This  is  a  singular  state  of  things  and  out  of  keeping 
with  the  time  ;  but  the  explanation  of  it  is  not 
far  to  seek.  The  promotion  of  the  business  by  Mr. 
Hooley,  and  the  enormous  advertisement  that  ensued, 
have  recalled  the  intrinsic  merits  of  Schweppe's  to 
thousands.  It  is  admittedly  the  best  soda-water  made  ; 
but  no  business  can  stand  such  mismanagement  as  is 
charged  against  the  directors  of  Schweppe.  Mr.  Kemp 
Welch,  it  appears,  is  mainly  responsible  for  this,  but  the 
shareholders  could  surely  give  him  a  young  and  ener- 
getic colleague  who  would  quickly  remove  the  stigma. 
Were  Schweppe's  as  well  managed  as  Apollinaris  it  is 
certain  that  its  profits  would  be  as  large  ;  but  alas  I 
Mr.  Kemp  Welch  is  not  Mr.  Steinkopf.  One  genial 
contemporary  declares  that  Mr.  Kemp  Welch  devotes 
more  time  and  thought  to  his  tin  church  at  Ascot  than 
he  spends  on  Schweppe's.  The  shareholders  do  not 
share  this  amiable  peculiarity  of  the  managing  director, 
and  so  a  change  will  have  to  be  made,  and  the  sooner 
the  better. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

THE  DARTFORD  BREWERY  COMPANY. 
This  Company,  formed  to  acquire  the  brewery 
business  of  Miller  &  Aldworth,  Limited,  at  Dartford, 
appears  with  a  share  capital  of  ,£120,000,  which  is  offered 
for  public  subscription  in  the  shape  of  ,£60,000  Five  and 
a  Half  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  shares  at  .£5 
each  (at  a  premium  of  10s.  per  share),  and  a  similar 
amount  in  Ordinary  shares  of  ,£5  each  (at  par).  In 
addition  there  is  an  issue  of  ,£110,000  Four  per  Cent. 
First  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock.  It  appears  that  the 
certified  value  of  the  undertaking  is  £"198,497  4s.  2d.f 
which  includes  a  sum  of  ,£5,000  as  extra  working 
capital  provided  from  this  issue.  We  should  like  to 
know  what  is  to  become  of  the  rest  of  the  large  sum 
for  which  the  public  is  now  asked.  The  profits  appear 
fair.  Last  year  they  amounted  to  ,£12,470,  against 
,£11,208  in  1895  and  ,£8,748  in  1894.  Interest  on 
Debentures  and  Preference  shares  will  absorb  ,£7,700, 
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which  leaves,  on  the  basis  of  the  1896  profits,  ,£4,770 
for  directors'  fees  and  the  payment  of  an  ordinary 
dividend.  If  the  aggregate  profit  continues  to  go  up 
the  Ordinary  shareholders  will  do  well  enough  ;  but  if 
it  goes  down  they  will  not,  and  the  margin  in  their 
favour  is  not  generous. 

KENT  COAL. 

The  appearance  of  yet  another  Company  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  coalfields  of  Kent  requires  some  expla- 
nation. Three  or  four  concerns  with  a  similar  object 
and  rather  heavily  capitalized  have  already  been  floated, 
and  so  far  have  done  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing.  The 
latest  addition  to  the  number — the  Kent  Coal,  Finance, 
and  Development  Company — considers  that  its  objects 
are  good  enough  for  the  investment  of  a  round  quarter 
of  a  million.  It  accordingly  appsals  for  ,£249,000  in 
jQ\  shares,  the  remaining  ,£1,000  (called  "  B"  shares) 
being  allotted  to  the  promoter  to  provide  for  all  ex- 
penses and  outlay  up  to  allotment.  Four  out  of  the 
five  directors  are  on  the  board  of  one  or  other  of  the 
Kent  Coal  Companies— an  arrangement  which  rather 
suggests  a  family  party.  We  should  advise  investors 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Kent  coal  and  those  who 
have  a  desire  to  exploit  it  until  the  existing  companies 
have  done  something,  however  little,  to  justify  their 
existence. 

THE  "  DUKERIES  "  RAILWAY. 

The  prospects  of  the  new  Lancashire,  Derbyshire  and 
East  Coast  Railway  (the  main  section  of  which  was 
opened  in  March  last)  are  so  good,  the  board  is  so 
strong,  and  the  working  agreement  with  the  Great 
Eastern  is  so  beneficial  to  the  one  as  well  as  to  the 
other,  that  its  capital  is  well  worth  holding  as  an 
investment.  This  week  we  have  had  an  issue  of 
,£350,000  Five  per  Cent.  Second  Preference  shares  of 
,£10  each,  which  are  offered  to  the  public  at  a  premium 
of  \os.  per  share.  On  completion  of  the  present  issue  the 
capital  of  the  Company  will  stand  at  ,£2,566,650.  The 
First  Preference  shares  are  quoted  at  1 1-12  premium. 
The  railway  is  essentially  a  coal  line,  and  has  been  con- 
structed to  develop  the  coalfields  of  the  hitherto 
inviolate  "Dukeries"  district.  It  already  has  con- 
nexions with  collieries  having  an  annual  output  of  3.7 
million  tons,  and  we  are  promised  an  increase  to  10 
million  tons  in  "a  very  few  years"  by  the  opening  up 
of  new  mines.  The  Great  Eastern  has  ,£250,000  of  the 
Company's  capital,  and  its  chairman  and  general 
manager  are  on  the  directorate. 

THE  LONDON  ROAD  CAR. 

The  London  Road  Car  Company's  offer  of  ;£6o,ooo 
as  a  first  issue  of  redeemable  Four  per  Cent.  First 
Mortgage  Debenture  stock  at  a  premium  of  ,£5  for 
every  ,£100  of  stock  may  be  worth  accepting  by  those 
who  are  content  with  a  fair  return  for  a  fair  risk  ;  but 
we  see  no  reason  for  the  premium.  The  Company  is  a 
good  industrial  undertaking,  no  doubt,  and  its  dividend 
last  year  was  7^  per  cent.  But  it  does  not  enjoy  a 
monopoly,  and  a  run  of  bad  luck  might  very  appre- 
ciably affect  its  earnings.  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  the  directors  have  the  right,  which  they  will  pro- 
bably exercise,  to  issue  further  Debenture  stock,  to 
rank  pari  passu  with  this,  to  the  amount  of  half  their 
paid-up  capital.  Still,  last  year's  earnings  were 
-£36,773,  and  the  annual  charge  for  interest  on  the 
present  issue  will  not  exceed  ,£2,400,  so  that  a  respect- 
able margin  is  left. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

FLYING  MACHINES  NEXT  CENTURY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

28  Jane,  1897. 

Q  IR, — As  I  notice  you  have  of  late  published  various 
~  matters  on  the  subject  of  Mechanical  Flight,  it 
may  possibly  be  of  some  interest  to  have  the  prognosti- 
cations of  one  who  has  studied  the  subject  for  some 
fifteen  years,  and  who  is  absolutely  convinced  that  the 
practical  aviation  of  the  air,  upon  a  commercial  basis, 
is  now  only  a  matter  of  a  very  short  space  of  time. 


Let  me  suggest  one  or  two  facts,  with  the  object  of 
dispelling  the  last  doubts  of  those  who  still  disbelieve  in 
the  possibility  of  as  safely  travelling  through  the  air  as 
we  now  travel  by  land  and  sea,  simply  because  they  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  give  the  subject 
their  attention.    Wc  now  know  as  a  fact  that  engines 
can    be   constructed    which,    in    proportion    to  their 
weight,  contain    and    exert  very  much    greater  force 
than    birds.    We    know  that    the    bird    by  exerting 
its  force  in  the   direction  in  which   Nature  demands 
is    thereby    capable  of   flight.      I    therefore  contend 
that  a  machine    capable   of  exerting  proportionately 
greater  force  than  a  bird,  and  exerting  its  force  in  the 
direction  in  which  Nature  demands  of  the  birds  in  their 
flight,  is  also  capable  of  flight.    The  question  thus  re- 
solves itself  into,  whether  or  not  man  can  discover  the 
correct  direction  in  which  to  apply  the  mechanical  force 
we  are  now  capable  of  producing?  Without  wishing  to 
appear  presumptuous,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that 
I  am  quite  convinced  I  have  discovered  the  correct  direc- 
tion in  which  to  apply  the  force,  and  it  is  only  a  question 
of  the  completion  of  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
mechanical  parts  that  delays  success.    And  it  cannot  be 
long  before  first-class  engineers  decide  to  give  the  sub- 
ject their  attention,  and  they  will  find  that  to  design  and 
construct  air-cars  will  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  them, 
if  they  will  throw  aside  all  preconceived  ideas  as  to 
navigating  the  air  by  balloons,  or  propellers  with  a 
horizontal  thrust,  as  used  by  steamships  in  water.  The 
balloonists  are  fast  becoming  exterminated  as  regards 
the  idea  of  practical  aviation,  and  so  also  will  those 
who  try  to  treat  the  air  as  a  similar  element  to  water  ; 
for  this  fact  must  be  apparent  to  all  who  have  really 
studied  the  flight  of  birds — namely,  that  no  bird  (taking, 
as  an  instance,  the  albatross)  thrusts  itself  through  the 
air  in  any  way  that  is  at  all  similar  to  that  of  a  fish 
thrusting  itself  through  the  water,  any  more  than  a  bird 
is  supported  and  floats  in  the  air  as  a  balloon  which 
rises  and  is  supported  by  being  lighter  than  the  air  it 
displaces.     First,  we  will  have  a  clumsy  machine  which 
may  be  likened  to  the  first  little  paddle  steam-tug, 
and   it   will   probably   be   designed   to   carry  about 
twenty   passengers  at  a  speed   of  say  100   miles  an 
hour  ;  then  you  may  look  for  the  development  of  that 
clumsy  little  air-car,  and   in  a  very    few  years  time 
the  original  air-car  will  bear  as  much  resemblance  to 
the  air-liner  of  the  future  as  the  little  paddle  steam- 
tug  bears  now  to  such  vessels  as  the  "  Campania"  and 
those  of  her  class.    It  may  sound  absurd,  but  most  of 
us  will  live  to  see  the  various  air-liners  gliding  from 
country  to  country  at  a  speed  of  at  least  300  miles  an 
hour,  whilst  local  cars  will  call  at  the  various  depots 
bringing  hundreds  to  and  from  the  great  cities.  Of 
course,  there  will  be  proper  depots,  huge  platforms, 
or   open   spaces  whence   the   air-cars  will  start  and 
where  they  will  arrive.    You  can  take  a  penny  steam- 
boat down  the  river  now,  but  you  must  get  off  at  a 
pier,  and  so  when  you  take  the  shilling  air-car  from 
Brighton  to  the  City,  you  will  have  to  get  off,  say,  at 
the  Bank  Depot,  and  need  not  expect  to  be  let  down  at 
your  office  window.    Small  depots  where  one  or  two 
local  cars  may  rest  at  the  same  time,  and  deposit  or 
take  up  their  passengers,  will  doubtless  in  crowded 
parts  of  cities  take  the  form  of  high  platforms,  some- 
thing similar  to  the  uncompleted  tower  at  Wembley 
Park,  which  has  an  area  of  an  acre  at  the  top  ;  and  these 
will  interfere  very  slightly  with  the  houses  and  offices 
below,  probably  not  as  much  as  the  underground  rail- 
ways do  at  present,  whilst  any  village  green,  or  con- 
venient open  space,  may  be  made  to  serve  as  a  country 
depot,  and  correspond  to  the  local  railway  station  of 
the  present  day.  Then,  again,  there  will  be  larger  depots 
for  the  long-distance  cars  where  they  may  rest  in  readi- 
ness for  perhaps  an  hour  or  so  before  the  starting  time 
whilst  being  loaded  with  mails,  parcels,  passengers  and 
their  personal  luggage,  nor  will  it  belong  before  perish- 
able goods  are  carried  by  air.  These  larger  depots  may  be 
located  some  distance  from  cities,  and  beside  the  start- 
ing and  arrival  spaces  have  large  sheds  in  the  vicinity, 
into  which  the  air-cars  will  be  run  for  shelter,  cleaning 
or  repair,  when  not  in  use,  much  as  at  the  docks  for 
ocean-going  vessels,  which  necessarily  are  not  placed  at 
our  doors.    And  as  we  now  have  to  go  to  the  point  of 
departure  by  carriage,  by  rail,  or  by  smaller  steamboat, 
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so  will  we  then  proceed  to  the  larger  cars  by  local  means, 
and  probably,  after  taking  one's  ticket  at  the  office,  be 
run  up  alongside  our  particular  air-liner  in  luxurious 
tramcars,  and  thus  be  able  to  reach  our  destination 
without  the  use  of  umbrella  even  in  rainy  weather.  The 
chances  of  collision  in  the  wide  expanse  of  the  air, 
where  you  may  pass  under,  and  over,  as  well  as  to 
right  or  left,  will  be  far  less  than  on  a  line  of  rails  or  on 
the  ocean,  although  no  doubt  accidents  will  happen 
even  in  the  best  regulated  air-cars.  Of  course  it  won't 
do  to  open  any  windows  in  front  or  imagine  you  can  go 
for  a  stroll  on  deck,  as  there  will  be  no  more  deck 
accommodation  than  there  is  on  the  top  of  an  express 
train,  and  to  open  a  window  in  front  would  be  worse 
than  raising  your  bedroom  window  in  the  teeth  of 
a  gale.  There  need  be  no  more  fear  about  ventilation 
or  asphyxiation  (unless  you  get  outside)  than  there  now 
is  inside  an  express  train,  and  this  it  seems  was  one  of 
the  fears  of  high-speed  railway  travelling  fifty  years 
ago. 

One  more  prognostication  as  to  the  prevention  of 
aerial  warfare — for  all  admit  such  a  calamity  is  even  too 
terrible  to  contemplate  ;  and  as  the  first  nation  to  suc- 
ceed in  conquering  the  air  will  literally  have  the  upper 
hand  in  obtaining  control  of  the  great  highway,  by 
constructing  a  few  war  air-cars  and  prohibiting  the  con- 
struction by  other  nations  of  similar  engines  of  death, 
let  us  sincerely  hope,  trust,  and  be  determined  that 
the  British  Empire  shall  be  the  first  to  succeed.  I 
trust  if  you  will  publish  this  letter  it  may  have  some 
small  effect  in  waking  up  the  English  capitalist,  for 
what  would  a  few  thousands  spent  on  the  perfection  of 
the  air-car  be  in  comparison  to  the  losses  he  may 
expect  should  any  other  nation  be  the  first  to  succeed, 
and  get  the  upper  hand  of  us?  They  most  assuredly 
will  if  we  with  our  usual  apathy  ignore  the  fact  that 
the  flying-machine  is  coming,  and  coming  soon,  if  it 
has  not  already  come. — Yours  faithfully, 

George  L.  O.  Davidson. 

THE  REAL  SHERIDAN. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Athen.eum,  London,  27  June,  1897. 
Sir,— Lord  Dufferin,  who  is  eager  to  rehabilitate 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  (his  ancestor  on  his  mother's 
side),  recently  announced  in  a  speech  at  St.  Martin's 
Town  Hall  that  some  four  distinguished  persons  who 
had  known  Sheridan  had  spoken  to  him  "  with  ad- 
miration and  respect "  of  Sheridan's  character.  These 
were  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  old  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Mrs.  Tom  Sheridan. 
No  doubt  these  personages,  some  twenty  or  thirty 
years  after  Sheridan's  death,  may  have  uttered  some 
compliments  of  a  conventional  sort  ;  but  their  genuine 
official  opinion  was  of  a  different  complexion,  and 
they  are  the  most  unlucky  witnesses  that  Lord  Dufferin 
could  have  called.  In  Lord  Stanhope's  interesting 
record  of  the  Duke's  conversations  with  him,  the 
Duke  related  that  once  in  the  House  of  Commons 
he  was  called  on  by  Sheridan  to  define  the  word 
"stranger"  used  in  some  Bill.  "I  then,"  said  the 
Duke,  "read  out  a  clause  in  which  'stranger'  was 
denned  to  be,  just  such  a  man  as  Sheridan  was  known  to 
be,  a  fellow  without  property,  whom  nobody  knows  and 
who  lives  by  his  wits."  Which  proves  not  only  what 
the  Duke's  appreciation  was,  but  what  was  that  of  his 
hearers.  He  also  described  Sheridan  as  hiring  a  house 
in  Bruton  Street,  the  landlord  of  which  could  get  neither 
rent  nor  house  from  his  tenant,  Sheridan  refusing  to 
pay  or  to  give  up  his  tenancy.  As  a  last  resource  the 
landlord  took  the  roof  off,  and  thus  drove  out  his 
tenant.  Lord  Dufferin  will  say  that  this  is  one  of  the 
manufactured  stories  "  that  accumulate  round  the  repu- 
tation of  a  man  of  genius."  But  the  Duke  was  told 
this  story  by  Mrs.  Sheridan  herself !  It  is,  indeed,  quite 
plain  from  the  tone  of  his  language  that  he  had  but  a 
poor,  if  not  a  contemptuous,  opinion  of  the  man. 

Next  for  Lord  Lansdowne.  Moore  tried  to  extract 
something  interesting  or  favourable  from  him,  but 
was  only  told  that  "  his  own  opinion  of  Sheridan,  which 
was  very  low"  was  formed  principally  on  the  still  lower 
opinion  of  Fox.  Moore,  it  may  be  said,  suppressed  or 
softened  most  of  the  damaging  things  that  were  told 


him.  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Dufferin's  third  witness, 
has  a  note  to  his  Life  and  Letters  of  Moore,  in  which  he 
writes,  "  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  the  possessor  of 
such  talents  should  in  mere  wantonness  have  thrown 
away  the  influence,"  &c. — i.e.  had  so  completely  lost 
his  credit.  Lastly,  Lord  Dufferin  calls  Mrs.  Tom 
Sheridan,  his  grandmother,  to  testify  "  the  respect  and 
admiration"  with  which  her  father-in-law  was  regarded. 
Speaking  to  Mr.  Moore,  who  refrained  from  using  her 
damaging  testimony,  she  praised  Sheridan's  great  good 
nature — which  was  always  shown  "  wlicre  no  object  of 
his  own  interfered"  ;  when  this  object  took  pecuniary 
shape  "  under  the  alarm  of  any  pressure  or  inconveni- 
ence from  want  of  money,  he  would  not  hesitate  at  any 
means  for  procuring  it."  This  candid  and  flattering 
character  was  given  him  by  one  who  had  opportunities 
of  knowing.  Thus  do  Lord  Dufferin  and  his  biographer 
not  only  shut  their  eyes  to  the  truth,  but  with  a  strange 
rashness  actually  appeal  to  the  very  witnesses  who 
dispose  of  their  rhetoric.  It  is,  indeed,  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  hardly  a  single  respectable  man  of  Sheridan's 
contemporaries  is  found  to  mention  him  without  re- 
proach or  a  pitying  contempt  ;  all  the  while  admitting 
his  brilliant  wasted  talents.  —  I  am,  &c. 

Percy  Fitzgerald. 

MILITARY  TITLES   FOR  ARMY  MEDICAL 
OFFICERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

June,  1897. 

Sir,—  Being  in  India  one  is  at  a  disadvantage  ;  for 
any  reply  to  an  article  or  letter  necessarily  reaches  you 
so  long  after  the  original  as  to  allow  people  to  forget 
its  subject.  "  An  Army  Surgeon  of  Thirty  Years'  Ser- 
vice "  must  permit  a  Lieut. -Colonel  of  thirty  years' 
service  to  differ  from  his  views  and  statements.  I 
believe  there  is  no  general  desire  on  the  part  of  army 
doctors  to  be  called  by  swashbuckling  military  titles. 
The  cry  is  a  fictitious  one  raised  by  a  Hibernian  ele- 
ment from  Cork.  All  the  claptrap  about  commanding 
officers  and  men  is  sophistry.  The  facts  simply  are 
these  :  a  doctor's  business  is  to  mend  men's  bones,  to 
heal  their  bodies,  and  to  minister  to  their  ailments.  The 
army  officer's  business  is  the  direct  opposite  (no  matter 
whether  he  is  in  the  cavalry,  artillery,  engineers,  in- 
fantry, commissariat  and  what  not)  ;  his  duty  is  to 
destroy  men's  lives  and  bodies.  All  the  education, 
drill  and  command  are  but  means  to  that  one  end.  The 
title  bestowed  upon  those  who  lead  national  manslayers 
denote  functions  connected  with  making  war — i.e.  with 
death-dealing.  An  army  doctor's  title  should  distin- 
guish him  at  once  from  all  such,  and  betray  him  to  be 
a  man  of  peace,  a  succourer  of  the  suffering  and  a  healer 
of  disease.  Why  on  earth  Hibernian  medicos  who  have 
found  their  way  into  the  army  medical  profession  should 
desire  to  pose  as  manslayers  is  a  mystery  explainable 
only  on  the  supposition  that  they  have  lost  all  sense  of 
humour  ;  or  is  it  that  as,  unfortunately  for  the  army, 
they  do  not  shine  as  healers  of  disease  or  as  menders 
of  injuries,  they  admit  what  every  one  in  the  army  has 
long  known,  and  are  now  desirous  of  publicly  being 
known  as  men-killers  instead  of  men-healers  ? — Yours 
faithfully,  Experience. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  SCHWEPPE'S. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  6  July. 

Sir,— What  spirit  is  guiding  or  misguiding  the 
management  of  this  business  ? 

I  sent  to  my  grocer  for  some  Schweppe's  and  he 
brought  some  other  soda-water.  I  sent  it  back,  and 
again  something  else  came.  I  sent  this  back,  and 
again  I  got  something  else.  Then  I  went  myself  to 
the  grocer's,  and  he  says  "  I  have  ordered  Schweppe's 
and  done  my  best  to  get  it,  but  I  cannot  get  it." 

This  seems  strange  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Is  there  no  remedy? 

A  Shareholder  in  Schweppe's 

WHO  WANTS  TO  DRINK  SCHWEPPE'S. 

[A  paragraph  dealing  with  this  will  be  found  in  Money 
Matters. — Ed.] 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 

"  The  Diamond  Jubilee."     An  Ode.     By  Sir  Lewis 
Morris,  Knight.    London  :  Kegan  Paul.  1897. 

REJOICE  !  give  thanks  !  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  knight, 
Who  used  to  thrill  the  Nonconformist  ladies 
With  Epics  fresh  from  Hades, 
Comes  forth  again  to-day  for  our  delight 
With  lyric  blatherskite. 
Lo  !  sweet  Sir  Lewis  Morris  of  Penbryn, 
In  fitful  verses  thin, 

Would  soar  where  plaintive  Austin  pads  the  ground  ; 
Nor  academic  Courthope  fears, 
Nor  lorn  Le  Gallienne's  tears, 
But  easily  outshines 

Even  Theodore  Watts-Dunton  of  the  Pines, 

And  vaults  the  Holy  Hill  with  brisk  elastic  bound. 

Great  Bard,  whose  unintoxicating  voice 

Hath  cheered  so  many  a  Cambrian  bosom  rude 

With  tender  platitude, 

Come,  tell  us  all  about  the  Jubilee  ! 

Hadst  thou  a  place  whence  thou  could'st  clearly  see 

Those  pretty  sights  that  make  the  Muse  rejoice, 

Unmarred  by  tricksy  boys, — 

Boys  that  disturb  a  bard's  fond  reverie  ? 

Saw'st  thou  the  Premiers,  one  by  one,  drive  by, 

And  dost  thou  see  them  still  with  fancy's  eye, 

And  hear  the  rumbling  horse-artillery  ? 

The  violet  Papal  Nuncio  did'st  thou  scan, 

And  the  bland  Chinaman, 

And  Captain  Ames  whose  helmet  smote  the  sky  ? 

Ah  !  yes,  for  future  ages 

Thy  finger  writes  it  on  these  storied  pages, 

In  straggling  metre  like  a  lullaby. 

And  wast  thou  very  much  impressed  ? 

Thou  wast ;  and  in  thy  Ode  it  stands  confessed — 

The  Ode  before  us  now,  in  which,  indeed, 

Thy  style  is  (as  we  humbly  beg  to  state), 

Though  loyally  immaculate, 

Extremely  difficult  to  imitate, 

But  oh  !  so  much  more  difficult  to  read. 

We  are  afraid  thou  may'st  not  like 

This  way  of  noticing  thy  Ode  ; 

But,  should  it  reach  thy  Cambrian  chaste  abode, 

Hie  with  it  swiftly  on  thy  sumptuous  bike, 

Far  up  the  winding  dim  Carmarthen  road, 

And  in  thy  Druid  forests  read  the  dread  review, — 

O  read,  before  thou  strike  ! 

Still  wilt  thou  hear,  through  all,  the  voice  of  Fate 

Proclaim  "Thou  shalt  be  great !  " 

(Much  of  this  latter  language,  it  is  due 

To  thy  pure  Muse  to  add,  is  true, 

Untampered-with  and  genuine  Lewis  Morris;) 

And  many  a  shade  of  ancient  time 

And  many  a  poetaster  once  sublime, 

Shall  gather  round,  murmuring  pathetic  stories  ; 

And  tears  shall  flow  from  orbits  blind, 

And  ghostly  lips  console  thee,  whispering  kind 

"  Never  you  mind  !  " 

THE  FOREIGNER  IN  THE  FARMYARD. 

"The  Foreigner  in  the  Farmyard."  By  Ernest  E. 
Williams,  Author  of  "Made  in  Germany." 
London  :  Heinemann.  1897. 

V/T  R.  WILLIAMS'S  new  book  will  not  soothe  the 
feelings  of  those  whom  he  shocked  a  year  ago 
by  the  vigour  of  his  first  assault  on  the  idols  of  the 
Cobdenite  faith.  In  "The  Foreigner  in  the  Farmyard," 
as  in  "  Made  in  Germany,"  he  is  vehement,  aggressive, 
thoroughgoing,  and  the  hard-shell  Free-traders  will  find 
once  more  that  it  will  not  do  for  them  simply  to  throw 
up  their  hands  in  horror  and  call  down  the  judgments 
of  Heaven  on  the  blasphemer.  From  end  to  end  this 
little  book  is  packed  with  facts,  and  figures  of  the  most 
conclusive  kind,  all  pointing  to  the  steady  and  increasing 
ruin  of  our  agriculture.  Mr.  Williams  has  the  knack 
of  putting  his  facts  in  such  a  way  that  the  most  care- 
less reader  cannot  fail  to  have  his  attention  arrested, 


and  that  is  in  itself  a  great  point  gained,  for  the  present 
generation  has  a  feeling  of  dull  security  on  these  sub- 
jects, from  which  it  can  only  be  roused  by  a  shock. 

There  are  those  no  doubt  who  will  boldly  say  they 
don't  care  :  English  agriculture  is  doomed  to  disappear 
■ — so  much  the  better,  the  good  foreigner  will  feed  us 
cheaper  than  we  can  feed  ourselves,  and  when  the 
sacred  word  "  cheap"  is  said,  all  is  said.  One  distin- 
guished gentleman,  "  a  writer  on  industrial  subjects" 
(we  think  we  could  guess  his  name),  has  assured  the 
author  that  he  is  "  more  than  indifferent  "  to  the  fate 
of  English  agriculture,  and  he  is  positively  anxious  for 
its  destruction,  for  English  land  is  "  too  valuable  to  be 
wasted  on  agriculture."  But  this  kind  of  out-and-out 
Cobdenite  has  now  become  a  rare  specimen  of  an  almost 
extinct  race,  the  larger  class  will  be  content  to  go  back 
to  the  faith  of  Burke,  and  to  hold  that  when  agriculture 
languishes  there  can  be  no  national  health.  "  In  every 
country  the  first  creditor  is  the  plough.  This  original, 
indefeasible  claim  supersedes  every  other  demand." 
And  when  the  proof  is  clear  that,  not  only  in  bread- 
stuffs,  but  in  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  meat,  fruit,  sugar 
and  vegetables  we  are  being  driven  out  of  our  own 
markets  ;  when  in  every  detail  the  "  original,  in- 
defeasible claim  "  of  agriculture  is  being  denied,  and  the 
population  dependent  on  agriculture  is  being  driven 
abroad  or  into  the  slums  of  our  cities  by  lack  of  pence 
to  buy  even  the  "cheap  loaf"  with  which  the  foreigner 
supplies  us,  then  we  fancy  the  average  citizen  will 
begin  to  see  that  the  cheapness  may  have  been  bought 
dear. 

Going  into  details,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of 
grain-growing.  The  extent  of  cultivation  and  the  price 
of  the  product  have  both  fallen,  while  the  foreign 
import  has  risen.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  estimate  of  home- 
grown wheat  in  1842  was  22,000,000  quarters,  the 
foreign  import  being  under  3,000,000  quarters.  In  1895 
the  home  growth  had  shrunk  enormously,  while  the 
imports  of  wheat  and  wheat-flour  reached  the  enormous 
total  of  107,000,000  quarters  !  In  meat  the  collapse  has 
not  yet  been  so  disastrous,  but  the  tendency  is  unmis- 
takable when  we  find  that,  whereas  in  the  later  'sixties 
each  Briton  consumed  on  an  average  91  "8 1  lbs.  of  home- 
grown meat  and  8-g6  lbs.  of  foreign,  he  now  gets 
43*44  lbs.  of  foreign  meat  to  79*51  of  home.  Of  the 
rapidly  increasing  total  foreign  countries,  properly 
speaking,  send  us  over  8,000,000  cwt.  and  the  colonies 
2,000,000  cwt.  Prices  have,  of  course,  fallen  at  the 
same  time  for  the  meat  in  bulk,  although  we  do  not  find 
that  the  butchers'  retail  prices  have  fallen  in  proportion 
or  at  all.  Step  by  step  Mr.  Williams  takes  us  through 
the  Dairy,  the  Orchard  and  the  Poultry  Run,  and 
everywhere  confronts  us  with  the  same  facts — a  declin- 
ing home  product  and  a  rapidly  increasing  import  from 
abroad.  What  the  effect  of  this  is  on  our  rural  popu- 
lation it  is  needless  to  say.  Our  manufacturing  as- 
cendency still  conceals  from  those  who  simply  count 
by  totals  the  full  effect  of  the  movement  ;  but  as  we 
know  that  a  movement  in  many  respects  similar  is 
going  on  in  manufactures,  it  is  clear  that  a  remedy 
must  at  once  be  sought. 

Mr.  Williams's  main  remedy,  needless  to  say,  is 
Protection.  Through  the  book  "  Protection  stalks  pro- 
minently, naked  and  unashamed,"  as  he  boasts  in  his 
preface.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  is  to  a 
certain  extent  a  tactical  mistake,  for  if  rigid  Protection, 
amounting  in  certain  cases  to  exclusion,  be  adopted, 
the  many  valuable  chapters  which  are  devoted  to  such 
topics  as  cheapened  transport,  agricultural  co-operation, 
cheap  credit  and  improved  methods  generally  are  quite 
overshadowed  and  lose  their  actuality.  The  strongest 
ground  to  take  is  that  English  agriculture  wishes 
to  be  put  in  no  position  of  exceptional  favour  ;  but 
simply  claims  fair  play — claims  that  the  foreigner  shall 
not  be  unduly  favoured,  as  Mr.  Williams  gives  us 
abundant  evidence  is  the  case  at  present.  But  Mr. 
Williams  also  establishes  the  unfortunate  fact  that 
large  numbers  of  English  farmers  are  obstinate, 
bigoted,  reactionary  to  an  amazing  degree,  and 
refuse  to  adapt  themselves  to  altered  circumstances. 
Now  if  we  approach  such  a  class,  offering  them,  on  the 
one  hand,  "  Protection  naked  and  unashamed,"  and  on 
the  other  a  large  assortment  of  good  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject of  improved  methods,  they  will  take  Protection  and 
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leave  the  improved  methods  alone,  whereby  the  friends 
of  agriculture  are  exposed  to  the  taunts  of  the  Free- 
trader, who  triumphantly  says  that  you  are  taxing  the 
bulk  of  our  population  to  subsidize  bad  farming. 
English  farmers  have  shown  that,  properly  guided,  they 
become  the  best  wheat-growers  in  the  world  ;  we  want 
to  see  the  same  process  applied  to  the  dairy,  the 
orchard,  and  the  poultry-yard.  Ascertain  the  amount 
of  undue  favouritism  bestowed  on  the  foreigner  in  all 
these  branches,  and  meet  his  products  on  arrival  with 
an  equivalent  countervailing  duty — it  would  not  be  over 
5  per  cent,  ad  valorem — and  then  let  the  best  man  win. 
By  that  means  you  will  put  some  heart  into  our  farmers 
and  encourage  them  to  meet  competition. 

The  great  central  fact  to  which  we  must  always  come 
back  is  that  English  agriculture  is  to-day  ^500,000,000 
poorer  than  in  1880.  That  Free-trade  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  collapse,  and  that  it  still  more  largely 
tends  to  make  recovery  impossible,  we  believe  to  be 
true.  But  from  Mr.  Williams's  own  figures  it  is  clear 
that  it  was  not  the  sole  cause,  and  this  is  a  point  we 
should  have  liked  to  see  discussed  by  him,  for  we  have 
never  yet  seen  anything  approaching  an  adequate 
explanation.  On  p.  5  we  have  the  average  prices  of 
wheat  in  1S45  and  1846  given  at  §os.  lod.  and  54^.  8d. 
respectively.  In  1895  it  had  fallen,  as  we  all  know,  to 
225-.  lod.  But  the  fall  has  not  been  uniform.  In  1877 
it  still  stood  at  $6s.  6d.,  and  then  came  the  debacle.  In 
1878  it  was  46^.  5^.,  in  1879  43s.  iod.,  and  so  on  till 
our  miserable  22s.  iod.  is  reached.  We  know  that 
steam,  railways,  electricity  and  other  things  have  all 
contribute.!  to  the  fall,  but  these  did  not  suddenly 
come  into  operation  in  1877-78.  It  is  probably  true 
that  on  the  average  English  agriculture  was  more  rather 
than  less  prosperous  in  the  thirty  years  between  1846 
and  1876,  than  in  the  thirty  between  the  great  war  and 
1845.  How  came  it  that  the  foreigner  was  full  thirty 
years  in  rising  to  the  situation  ?  The  Crimean  War, 
the  American  Civil  War,  and  the  Franco-German  War 
will  probablv  account  for  a  great  deal,  but  surely  not 
for  all. 

For  readers  who  are  not  politicians  by  far  the  most  in- 
teresting and  important  part  of  Mr.  Williams's  book 
is  contained  in  the  four  or  five  chapters  in  which  he 
discusses  those  practical  remedies  which,  apart  from 
Protection,  lie  in  our  own  hands,  and  it  will  sound 
curious  to  those  who  have  not  followed  the  co-opera- 
tive movement  in  Ireland  during  the  last  five  years  to 
find  that  country  repeatedly  held  up  as  an  example  to 
Great  Britain  in  such  matters  as  dairying  and  bacon- 
curing.  It  is  no  less  than  justice  that  this  should  be 
acknowledged,  and  that  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett  and  Mr. 
R.  A.  Anderson  and  the  others  who  have  started  and 
carried  forward  the  most  hopeful  movement  of  the 
century  in  Ireland,  should  have  a  word  of  acknowledg- 
ment. But  we  should  fill  many  columns  if  we  were 
only  to  touch  upon  the  numerous  topics  of  interest 
discussed  by  Mr.  Williams.  His  book  is  a  most  valu- 
able and  suggestive  one,  and  will,  we  are  sure,  have 
a  wide  circulation. 

IMPERIAL  DEFENCE. 

"Imperial  Defen:e."  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  and  Spenser  Wilkinson.  New  Edition. 
London  :  Constable.  1897. 

~\  "\  7"E  welcome  the  new  edition  of  this  invaluable  book, 
*  »  which,  with  its  lucid  statement  of  the  essential 
facts  of  our  position  in  case  of  war,  ought  to  be  of 
special  use  at  this  period  of  well-meaning  but  not  always 
well-informed  patriotic  effervescence.  Perhaps  the 
first  thing  that  strikes  a  reader  on  looking  again  into 
the  introduction  is  the  advance  that  has  been  made  in 
popular  sentiment  since  it  was  first  published  little  more 
than  five  years  ago.  Even  the  most  advanced  Radical 
would  not  dream  in  1897  of  arguing  seriously  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  was  morally  right  to  take  an  interest  in 
such  things  as  war  and  Imperial  defence  or  of  devoting 
a  page  to  the  discussion  of  the  fatuous  remark  of  Mr. 
Cobden,  that  at  some  future  election  we  may  probably 
see  the  test  of  "no  foreign  politics  applied  to  those  who 
offer  to  become  the  representative  of  free  constituencies. " 
The  connexion  between  "  freedom  "  and  allowing  one- 


self to  be  kicked  by  the  first  comer  does  not  grow  more 
obvious  as  the  century  wears  out.  "  Sentimentality," 
as  our  authors  put  it,  "  is  a  convenient  cloak  for  a 
great  deal  of  lax  thought  and  moral  weakness.  If 
there  is  no  more  noble  character  than  the  strong  man 
who  under  bitter  insult  and  wrong  is  constrained  by  a 
high  sense  of  duty  to  turn  his  cheek  to  the  smiter,  there 
is  none  so  contemptible  as  the  coward  who  endeavours 
to  conceal  his  impotence  by  parading  his  humility." 

There  is  a  passage  occupying  less  than  half  a  dozen 
pages  in  this  same  introduction  which  we  regard  as  a 
model  of  concise  reasoning,  and  as  the  fallacy  therein 
demolished  still  does  duty  in  the  morning  papers  and  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  occasion  serves,  it  seems 
worth  calling  attention  to.  Whenever  we  have  a  dis- 
pute with  a  great  Power,  at  Penjdeh,  on  the  Newfound- 
land coast,  or  the  Niger,  or  elsewhere,  we  first  talk 
very  big,  then  we  make  a  show  of  preparing  for  a 
conflict,  then  we  discover  that  "  after  all  the  greatest 
of  British  interests  is  peace,"  and  agree  to  split  the 
difference  or  to  have  recourse  to  arbitration,  or  veil  our 
surrender  under  some  other  convenient  formula.  The 
fallacy  with  which  we  delude  ourselves  is  that  the 
avoidance  of  war  is  an  end  in  itself,  and  yet  a  moment's 
reflection  will  show  that  peace  in  its  proper  sense 
cannot  be  secured  by  a  policy  which  adopts  it  as  its 
supreme  end,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  can  be 
no  limit  to  such  concessions.  A  foreign  Government 
has  only  to  avoid  raising  any  great  question  in  its  final 
form,  but  rather  to  push  it  forward  in  the  shape  of  a 
number  of  small  aggressions  ;  on  each  in  turn  we  yield 
because  it  is  "  not  worth  fighting  for,"  and  in  the  end 
the  foreign  Power  has  got  what  it  wanted.  The  instance 
chosen  is  that  of  the  French  aggression  on  New- 
foundland on  the  fishery  question.  That  was  a  flagrant, 
almost  an  avowed,  piece  of  "bluff,"  and  yet,  to  the 
chagrin  and  disgust  of  Newfoundland,  we  yielded,  not 
because  we  ever  pretended  that  the  claim  was  a  just 
one,  but  because,  as  Lord  Knutsford  said  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  with  the  cordial  acquiescence  of  Lord 
Kimberley — deep  calling  unto  deep — "  If  the  French 
insisted  on  their  claims  the  question  could  only  be 
settled  by  war,  and  this  country  might  be  assured  that 
war  would  not  be  sanctioned  on  such  a  question  until 
after  diplomacy  had  said  its  last  word."  The  doctrine, 
as  our  writers  simply  remark,  amounts  to  an  abdication 
of  rights  in  consequence  of  a  threat,  to  a  declaration 
that  the  British  Government  will  always  yield  upon  any 
claims  the  refusal  of  which  might  conceivably  lead  to 
war.  It  is  not  war  as  a  wicked  thing  from  which  we 
shrink,  as  witness  various  "  little  "  wars  in  Africa  and 
elsewhere,  but  from  war  as  a  dangerous  thing.  The 
policy  of  surrender  disguised  under  the  name  of 
arbitration  is  founded,  in  a  word,  not  upon  justice,  but 
upon  fear. 

We  have  no  intention  of  summarizing  the  six  short 
chapters  in  which  our  strength  on  sea,  at  home,  and  on 
the  North- West  Frontier  of  India  is  analysed.  Those 
who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  subject,  and  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  line  of  thought  and  argument 
adopted,  should  make  themselves  masters  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  little  book  without  delay.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  and  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson  are  not,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  to  be  classed  with  the  professional  alarmists  who 
perennially  clamour  for  more  millions  to  spend  on  gold 
lace  and  red-tape  ;  and  yet  they  insist  on  certain  vital 
defects  which,  if  not  seen  in  time,  may  when  the  crisis 
comes  involve  disaster.  As  regards  the  navy,  we 
are  short  of  men  in  almost  all  branches  :  we  have  not  a 
sufficient  number  even  to  man  the  ships  at  the  start,  and 
we  have  no  proper  reserve  to  provide  for  the  inevitable 
wastage  and  loss  in  time  of  war.  The  increasing  pre- 
ponderance of  foreigners  in  our  merchant  marine 
renders  that  a  broken  reed  on  which  to  trust  in  an 
emergency.  For  the  land  forces  we  have  abund- 
ance of  men  available  for  Imperial  defence— nearly 
a  million  all  told  ;  but  there  is  outside  India  an  utter 
lack  of  organization.  Not  a  single  arm  of  the  service 
is  efficient,  the  proof  of  which  is  that  we  cannot  send  a 
brigade  of  Artillery  to  the  Cape  or  half  a  dozen  battalions 
to  Egypt  without  disorganizing  the  whole  machine  by 
depleting  the  rest  of  the  army  in  order  to  bring  that 
little  handful  up  to  its  proper  strength  in  horses  and 
men.  The  so-called  "short  service  "  system  has  broken 
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down  for  one  thing.    It  is  not  really  short  service,  but 
a  hybrid  between  short  and  long,  and  it  possesses  the 
4  vices  of  both.    It  is  long  enough  to  destroy  the  civilian 
and  not  long  enough  to  produce  the  thoroughly  seasoned 
soldier.    The  modifications  suggested  are  given  in  out- 
line on  pp.  153-55,  and  they  still  hold  the  field  as  the 
,  most  ingenious  and  yet  practical  proposals  that  have 
:   been  made  to  remedy  an  admitted  evil.     The  War 
Office,  of  course,  makes  no  sign  ;  but  surely,  sooner  or 
later,  a  body  of  members  from  both  sides  of  the  House 
will  be  formed  to  force  this  question  on  the  attention  of 
the  officials.    If  it  was  made  a  standing  order  that  no 
member  should  be  allowed  to  vote  on  military  or  naval 
f    matters  until  he  had  passed  an  examination  in  "  Imperial 
Defence,"  there  would  soon  be  a  marked  change  in  the 
tone  of  debate  on  "  Service"  nights. 

THE  KING  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

"The  King  of  the  Mountains."  Translated  from  the 
French.  With  an  Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang. 
London  :  Heinemann.  1897. 

IT  was  a  happy  idea,  now  that  the  poor,  silly  Greeks 
are  once  more  prominent  in  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
to  resuscitate  the  amusing  novel  in  which  About  satirized 
them  with  so  hard  a  hand  in  the  days  of  their  King 
Otho.  The  author  of  "  Le  Roi  des  Montagnes  "  visited 
Greece  in  1851,  entering  the  French  school  in  Athens, 
and  quitting  it  in  1853.  He  was  twenty-three  years  of 
age  when  he  arrived — a  susceptible  and  also  an  ob- 
servant time  of  life.  He  was  poor,  cheerful  and  active, 
and  he  lodged  in  a  Greek  family  which  sympathized 
with  brigands,  just  as  Herr  Hermann  Schultz  boarded 
in  the  amiable  house  of  Christodulos.  He  had  ample 
opportunity  of  observing  Hellenic  manners  and  pe- 
culiarities, and,  laughing  philosopher  as  he  was,  he 
took  notes  which  served  him,  on  his  return  to  France, 
for  his  earliest  publication,  "  La  Grece  Contemporaine. " 
This  work  was  received  with  shouts  of  laughter  in 
Paris  and  muttered  curses  in  Athens.  "The  author," 
says  Mr.  Lang,  "would  have  been  less  safe  in  Greece 
than  M.  Daudet  in  Tarascon." 

Edmond  About  was  not  abashed  by  the  Athenian 
criticism  of  his  book  ;  he  wrote  another,  in  which  he 
doubled  his  offence.  As  is  "American  Notes"  to 
"  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  so  is  "La  Grece  Contemporaine" 
to  "  Le  Roi  des  Montagnes."  In  each  case  the  satire, 
by  being  projected  from  the  barrel  of  fiction,  makes  a 
great  deal  louder  noise  and  does  much  more  damage. 
This  time  outraged  Greece  could  merely  wrap  its  face  in 
its  fustinella,  and  scream.  Unfortunately  for  the 
gallant  little  nation,  when  indignation  was  at  its  height, 
and  Patriotis  Pseptis  and  his  like  were  assuring  the 
world  that  the  stories  about  protected  brigandage  were 
absolute  nonsense,  Edmond  About's  allegations  were 
justified  to  the  full,  and  more  than  justified,  by  the  dis- 
graceful massacre  at  Marathon.  The  circumstances  of 
this  famous  crime,  which  produced  an  immense  sensa- 
tion throughout  Europe,  were  signally  identical  with 
those  imagined  by  About  for  his  romance.  The  sequel, 
however,  was  more  horrible  than  he  had  made  it.  In 
"The  King  of  the  Mountains"  Mrs.  and  Miss  Simon 
and  Mr.  Schultz  are  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the 
brigands,  but  they  escape  ;  in  the  real  history  the 
English  tourists  could  produce  no  ransom,  and  were 
cruelly  murdered. 

But  this  was  too  much,  even  for  Greece.  Pressure 
was  brought  on  the  Athenian  Government  and  the 
murderers  were  shot.  In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  the 
exactitude  with  which  About  had  observed  the  cha- 
racter of  public  feeling  and  the  ingrained  venality  of 
the  army  and  the  police  was  proved  over  and  over 
again.  The  swaggering  beau,  Pericles,  officer  in  the 
King's  army  and  commander  of  the  carabineers,  who 
is  sent  to  hunt  down  the  brigands  and  free  the  hostages, 
and  who  really  has  no  thought  but  how  best  to  share 
the  booty  of  the  former  and  to  rob  the  latter,  was  held, 
when  the  book  appeared,  to  be  a  cruel  libel.  But  the 
Greek  army  was  found  to  swarm  with  Pericleses.  The 
horror  at  Marathon,  fortunately,  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis,  and  the  King,  who  meant  no  harm,  but  had  little 
power  over  his  people,  was  permitted  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  scandal  of  organized  and  half-official  brigandage. 


The  romance  of  Edmond  About,  then,  has  a  certain 
historical  value.  It  was  written  by  a  man  who  had 
thoroughly  studied  the  seamy  side  of  modern  Greece 
at  a  moment  when  the  majority  of  European  readers 
regarded  the  little  country  through  a  veil  of  voluptuous 
sentiment.  People  thought  indulgently  of  brigands  ; 
they  were  cousins-german  to  Byron's  romantic  giaours 
and  bandits — dark-eyed,  languishing  fellows,  as  brave 
as  lions,  as  tender  as  turtle-doves.  About  showed  that 
they  were  cruel,  dirty  and  vulgar,  without  courage  or 
gallantry,  and  exercised  solely  by  the  commercial  in- 
stinct. It  was  a  terrible  shock  to  the  young  ladies  of 
Western  Europe,  especially  as  he  did  not  spare  the 
thick  waists,  fiat  noses  and  broad,  coarse  feet  of  the 
modern  "Maids  of  Athens."  There  is  no  doubt  that 
his  books  did  good.  They  shamed  the  Greeks  from 
several  of  their  worst  faults  and  they  laughed  the  rest 
of  Europe  out  of  a  silly  illusion.  If  poor  About,  whose 
joyous  career  was  so  sadly  and  so  abruptly  closed  in 
1885,  had  been  permitted  to  live  until  1897,  he  might 
have  discovered  fresh  sentimentalities  and  have  diverted 
us  with  another  romance  of  modern  Greece. 

To  this  new  translation,  which  is  easy  and  fluent 
(although  "  monogram  "  for  "  monograph  "  is  an  unfor- 
tunate slip),  Mr.  Lang  prefixes  one  of  his  introductions. 
It  reads  exactly  like  a  leader  in  the  "  Daily  News,"  and 
runs  to  about  the  same  length.  We  conjecture  that  it 
took  Mr.  Lang  forty-five  or  perhaps  fifty  minutes  to 
write  it,  and  that  he  has  never  given  himself  time  to 
read  it  through.  "  Practices  which  kept  their  following 
always  in  military  practice  "  is  a  phrase  not  worthy  of 
so  elegant  a  writer.  But  Mr.  Lang  is  the  most  enter- 
taining of  improvisatores,  and  in  this  short  compass  he 
manages  to  say  a  number  of  really  amusing  things. 
No  doubt  he  is  right  in  saying  that  in  the  last  century 
persons  were  captured  at  Hampstead  and  held  to 
ransom,  but  we  do  not  recall  the  instances.  The 
parallels  which  Mr.  Lang  draws  between  Greek  and 
Highland  brigandage  are  exceedingly  curious,  and  he 
suggests  a  real  excuse,  which  had  not  occurred  to 
About,  when  he  remarks  that  "  Klephtdom,  like  High- 
land cattle-stealing  or  Border  moss-trooping,  was  the 
nurse  of  soldiers."  It  is  the  fact,  although  we  know 
that  it  will  hardly  be  credited,  that  Mr.  Lang  abstains 
through  eight  pages  from  mentioning  the  name  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  altogether  this  preface  is  an  agree- 
able specimen  of  his  journalism. 

MADOX  BROWN. 

"  Ford  Madox  Brown  :  a  Record  of  his  Life  and 
Work."  By  Ford  M.  Hueffer.  London  and  New 
York  :  Longmans.  1896. 

JAMES  SMETH  AM,  a  painter  and  writer,  whom  some 
remarkable  letters  have  within  the  last  few  years 
recalled  to  memory,  once  observed  that,  "  if  we  wished 
by  a  single  question  to  sound  the  depth  of  a  man's 
mind  and  capacity  for  the  judgment  of  works  of  pure 
imagination,  we  know  of  none  we  should  be  so  content 
to  put  as  this  one,  '  What  think  you  of  William 
Blake  ?  '  "  Certainly,  if  we  wished  to  sound  the  depth 
of  a  man's  mind  and  capacity  for  a  judgment  of  that 
phase  of  English  art  in  which  Rossetti  indisputably 
appears  as  the  greatest  figure,  there  is  none  we 
should  be  so  content  to  put  as  this  :  "  What  think  you 
of  Ford  Madox  Brown  ?  "  A  critic  of  repute  recently 
expressed  his  inability  to  distinguish  in  kind  between 
the  work  of  Madox  Brown  and  the  work  of  Mr.  Frith. 
Had  that  critic  lived  a  hundred  years  ago,  he  would, 
no  doubt,  have  confessed  his  inability  to  distinguish  in 
kind  between  the  designs  of  William  Blake  and  the  de- 
signs of  Henry  Fuseli.  One  would  have  thought  that 
only  a  very  moderate  measure  of  insight  was  necessary 
to  distinguish  between  the  naturalism  of  such  a  picture 
as  Madox  Brown's  "  Work  "  and  the  naturalism  of 
such  a  picture  as  Mr.  Frith's  "Derby  Day."  It  was 
Madox  Brown's  lot  always  to  be  misunderstood,  except 
by  a  few  friends,  whose  opinion  in  the  matter,  after  all, 
was  of  more  value  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
put  together.  Indeed,  the  most  significant  utterance 
on  Madox  Brown's  art  is,  even  in  a  life  as  sympathetic 
and  appreciative  as  Mr.  Hueffer's,  relegated  to  a  foot-note 
on  p.  416  : — "  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Shields,  written  in  1876, 
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Madox  Brown  angrily  and  reiteratively  insists  that  his 
works  are  all  '  essentially  sensuous  '  and  not  '  intel- 
lectual.'" If  we  would  disentangle  and  detach  those 
traits  in  painting  which  essentially  distinguish  it,  as  a 
fine  art,  from  all  other  forms  of  fine  art,  we  shall  find 
them  to  consist  in  certain  qualities  of  sensuousness 
which  appeal  to  the  eye,  in  the  same  way  as  the  odour 
of  a  flower  appeals  to  the  sense  of  smell,  or  the  flavour 
of  a  fine  wine  to  the  sense  of  taste.  The  art  of 
Giorgione  at  once  occurs  to  us  as  the  type  of  the 
painter's  art  in  this  special  and  peculiar  aspect  ;  work 
in  which  the  ostensible  subject  goes  for  so  little,  and  in 
which  form,  colour,  and  the  actual  handling  of  the 
paint  or  medium  that  makes  up  the  picture,  occurs  as 
the  various  expression  of  an  emotion  too  subtle  and 
complex  to  be  conveyed  by  any  precise  intellectual 
presentation.  In  a  picture  by  Mr.  Frith,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  ostensible  subject  of  the  picture — "  The 
Derby  Day,"  let  us  say — goes  for  everything  ;  and  the 
form,  colour,  and  whatever  "handling"  the  picture 
may  possess,  express  nothing  beyond  the  precise 
intellectual  presentation  of  the  subject.  That  is,  the 
art  of  the  illustrator,  in  contradistinction  to  the  art  of 
the  poet,  or  creator,  in  painting  :  and  as  we  look  back 
at  the  history  of  art,  we  find  that  there  has  been  as 
great  a  wealth  of  capable  illustrators  as  there  has  been 
a  lack  of  true  poets  or  creators  in  painting.  But 
midway  between  the  supreme  artist  and  the  mere 
illustrator  come  the  greater  number  of  famous  names 
in  the  history  of  painting — nearly  all  the  greatest 
names  in  the  history  of  Florentine  art,  for  example — 
and  not  a  few  great  names  in  the  history  of  English 
art.    Among  them  is  the  name  of  Ford  Madox  Brown. 

But  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  examine  the  influ- 
ences that  went  to  form  the  man  and  his  work.  Born 
at  Calais,  in  182 1,  Madox  Brown  learned  the  rudiments 
of  his  art  in  the  Belgian  school  of  bitumen  and  Roman- 
ticism, chiefly  under  Baron  Wappers  ;  and  afterwards, 
in  1840,  went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  for  several 
years.  Here  he  began  to  criticize  the  methods  of 
painting  which  he  had  learned  at  Antwerp  ;  and  the 
notion  occurred  to  him  of  lighting  his  pictures  realis- 
tically, so  that  in  a  measure  he  anticipated  the  Plein 
Air  school  of  our  own  day.  Later  on,  during  a  journey 
to  Italy,  the  works  of  Holbein  at  Basle,  and  of  the 
earlier  Italian  Masters,  especially  at  Florence,  Pisa,  and 
Rome,  led  him  to  entirely  abandon  his  former  notions 
of  painting,  and  to  turn  his  attention  to  Naturalism 
and  sincerity  of  expression.  Such  were  the  influences 
which  led  Madox  Brown  to  form  what  his  biogra- 
pher calls  his  "English  style."  His  wife,  for  whose 
health  the  journey  to  Italy  had  been  undertaken,  died 
at  Paris  on  their  homeward  journey  :  and  two  years 
later  we  find  him  settled  in  London,  his  pictures 
rejected  by  the  Academy.  Disappointed,  but  not  dis- 
couraged, he  turned  to  paint  the  picture  which  during 
the  following  year,  1848,  drew  from  Rossetti  the  letter 
which  ended  in  the  lifelong  friendship  of  the  two 
men.  "  Since  the  first  time  I  ever  went  to  an 
exhibition,"  wrote  Rossetti,  then  a  student  at  the 
Academy,  in  that  memorable  though  boyish  letter, 
"  I  have  always  listened  with  avidity  if  your  name 
happened  to  be  mentioned,  and  rushed  first  of  all  to 
your  number  in  the  catalogues.  .  .  .  The  glorious 
works  you  have  exhibited  have  necessarily  raised  my 
admiration,  and  kept  me  standing  in  the  same  spot  for 
fabulous  lengths  of  time."  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  has 
denied  the  influence  which  Madox  Brown  is  said  to 
have  exercised  over  the  pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  ; 
but  his  influence  over  Rossetti  at  this  time  is  unde- 
niable, and  what  better  title  than  such  an  influence 
could  there  be  to  the  style  of  the  "  Father  of  the  pre- 
Raphaelites  "  ?  The  story  of  the  remainder  of  Madox 
Brown's  life  is  one  in  which  the  persistent  neglect  or 
derision  which  the  painter  received,  at  the  hands  of  the 
Academy  in  particular,  and  the  world  in  general,  con- 
trasts strangely  with  the  admiration  which  he  won  from 
such  men  as  Carlyle  and  Browning.  It  is  worth  re- 
marking that  the  picture  "Christ  washing  Peter's  feet," 
which  now  hangs  in  a  place  of  honour  in  our  National 
Gallery,  was  sent,  in  1852,  to  the  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Academy  and  skied  "  next  the  ceiling."  But 
the  story  does  not  end  here  ;  for  on  "varnishing  day," 
when  Sir  Francis  Grant,  who  was  President  at  that 


time,  "came  to  offer  his  congratulations  {s/c),  Madox 
Brown,  whose  eyes  had  only  just  fallen  on  his  own 
picture,  turned  his  back  in  speechless  indignation  and 
walked  out  of  the  building."  As  an  artist,  Madox 
Brown  was  more  than  justified  in  what,  as  a  man  of  the 
world,  was,  perhaps,  an  unnecessary  piece  of  rudeness 
in  him.  The  Academic  body,  however,  did  not  forget 
the  insult,  and  refused  to  hang  even  one  of  Madox 
Brown's  paintings  at  the  Exhibition  of  Old  Masters, 
immediately  after  his  death.  Singly,  such  incidents 
may  appear  of  little  importance.  The  admiration 
of  a  Browning,  or  a  Rossetti,  outlives  the  censure 
of  an  entire  Academy  :  but  such  slights  and  aspersions 
often  repeated  cannot  fail  of  their  effect  even  on  the 
finest  character.  Had  not  Madox  Brown's  nature  been 
one  of  great  strength  and  sweetness,  these  continual 
discouragements  might  have  left  darker  traces  upon  it 
than  periods  of  gloom  and  retirement,  and  what  Mr. 
Hueffer  calls  "  veins  of  harshness,"  cropping  up  "like 
boulders  on  a  sandy  moorland  road."  When  Mr.  Hueffer 
tries  to  explain  such  traits  in  Madox  Brown's  character 
by  saying  "  that  he  had,  in  fact,  a  touch  of  the  English 
Philistine  in  his  composition,"  the  hand  becomes  too 
heavy  for  so  delicate  a  piece  of  analysis.  In  Madox 
Brown,  as  in  Blake,  what  appeared  at  times  to  be  a 
want  of  urbanity,  but  what  in  reality  was  an  intolerance 
of  mediocrity  and  pretension,  came  rather  from  too 
keen  a  sense  of  the  light  within  him  than  from  any 
touch  of  the  Philistine  in  his  nature.  Indeed,  the  same 
qualities  which  made  him  the  enemy  of  such  puppets  as 
Sir  Francis  Grant,  made  him  the  life-long  friend  of  such 
men  as  Rossetti.  "You,"  exclaims  Rossetti  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Madox  Brown,  "you,  whom  I  regard  as 
so  much  the  most  intimate  and  dearest  of  my  friends, 
that  I  might  call  you  by  comparison  the  only  one  I 
have."  In  estimating  the  art  of  Madox  Brown's  latter 
years,  we  are  apt,  perhaps,  to  exaggerate  the  influence 
of  Rossetti  over  him,  forgetting  the  influence  which  he 
himself  had  exercised  in  earlier  years  over  Rossetti. 

Such  is  the  picture  of  Madox  Brown  and  his  art 
which  Mr.  Hueffer's  book  conveys,  a  picture  lovingly  and 
faithfully  drawn,  yet  never  wholly  revealing  the  man, 
never  wholly  distinguishing  him  from  the  crowd  of  paint- 
ers among  whom  he  lived  and  worked — from  Rossetti  on 
the  one  hand,  and  from  Holman  Hunt  and  Sir  Edward 
Burne-Jones  on  the  other.  The  great  creators  were 
ever  the  best  critics.  Rossetti,  in  a  letter  of  1871, 
addressed  to  Madox  Brown,  tells  him  "how very  excel- 
lent I  think  your  drawing  in  '  Dark  Blue,'  "  a  magazine 
long  since  dead  ;  adding,  "  it  is  like  a  tenderer  kind  of 
Hogarth."  And  so  we  might  say  of  every  work  by 
Madox  Brown  ;  it  is  like  a  more  romantic,  passionate, 
or  tenderer  kind  of  Hogarth.  Substitute  Hogarth's 
admiration  of  the  post-Raphaelite  Italian  painters  for 
Madox  Brown's  love  of  the  earlier  pre-Raphaelite 
masters  ;  put  Hogarth's  predilection  for  the  baroque  in 
place  of  Madox  Brown's  delight  in  the  Gothic ;  the 
academic  tastes  of  the  one  in  place  of  the  romantic 
vein  of  the  other — mere  outward  traits,  after  all,  be  it 
observed— and  you  have  a  Hogarth  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  now  romantic,  now  passionate  or  tender ; 
and  more  thoroughly  English,  were  it  possible,  than 
Hogarth  himself.  Like  the  elder  painter,  the  younger 
is  entirely  engrossed  in  the  portrayal  of  human  cha- 
racter as  evidenced  in  human  actions  and  the  story 
of  daily  life.  We  could  say  of  his  figures,  as  Charles 
Lamb  says  of  Hogarth's,  that  "they  resemble  the  cha- 
racters of  Chaucer's  '  Pilgrims.'  "  And  as  in  Chaucer 
and  Hogarth,  so  we  may  observe  in  Madox  Brown's 
pictures  "those  strokes  of  humour"  which  in  his  own 
case  too  often  prove  mere  unintelligible  grotesques 
to  the  world  at  large.  He  recalls  Hogarth  in  his 
dramatic  representation  of  his  subject,  in  his  choice  of 
the  moment  which  shall  bring  out  the  character  of  the 
actors,  in  the  incidents  by  which  he  heightens  and 
elaborates  the  principal  action  of  the  scene,  and  in  the 
human  interest  which  he  lends  to  whatever  he  paints  ; 
but  he  differs  from  Hogarth  in  the  passionate  intensity 
with  which  he  presents  his  designs ;  and  instead  of 
Hogarth's  urbane  Italianate  manner  of  drawing  and 
colouring,  Madox  Brown  possessed  a  splendid  and 
Gothic  sense  of  decorative  design.  This  faculty  for 
decoration  enabled  him  to  invent  some  of  the  finest 
stained  glass  which  the  present  century  has  produced  ; 
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1  the  windows  of  the  archangels,  for  example,  in  the 
(  church  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels  at  Brighton,  and 
""the  stories  from  the  Legend  of  St.  Oswald,  in  the 
church  dedicated  to  that  saint  at  Durham.    It  is  the 
'■  presence    of  so    many  various    qualities   in  Madox 
i  Brown's  work,  qualities  which  belong  in  great  measure 
'  to  the  art    of  the   illustrator   rather    than    of  the 
'  painter,  as  we  defined  him  in  the  former  part  of  this 
\  article,  which  obscures  that  element  of  sensuousness 
in  his  pictures.    But  take  such  a  painting  as  "The 
Pretty   Baa-Lambs, "  which  was  exhibited   last  year 
'  among  his  pictures  at  the  "  Arts  and  Crafts";  listen 
how  Madox  Brown  himself  wrote  of  this  painting  in  that 
characteristic  publication,  the  descriptive  catalogue  of 
the  exhibition  of  his  works  in  1865  : — "  I  was  told  that  it 
was  impossible  to  make  out  what  meaning  I  had  in  the 
picture.    At  the  present  moment  few  people,  I  trust, 
will  seek  for  any  meaning  beyond  the  obvious  one — that 
is,  a  lady,  a  baby,  two  lambs,  a  servant  maid,  and  some 
grass.    In  all  cases  pictures  must  be  judged  first  as 
pictures — a  deep  philosophical  intention  will  not  make  a 
fine  picture,  such  being  rather  given  in  excess  of  the 
bargain  ;  and  though  all  epic  works  of  art  have  this 
excess,  yet  I  should  be  much  inclined  to  doubt  the 
genuineness  of  all  artists'  ideas  who   never  painted 
from  love  of  the  mere  look  of  things,  whose  mind  was 
always  on  the  stretch  for  a  moral."    Only  a  critic  of  that 
numerous  kind  which  sees  little  in  a  picture  but  their 
own  reflection  in  the  glass  could  stand  before  "  The 
Pretty  Baa-Lambs  "  and  deny  that  Madox  Brown  was 
a  painter  "essentially  sensuous."   But  whatever  slights 
of  fortune  he  has  suffered  during  his  lifetime  or  since, 
the  fame  of  Madox  Brown  is  assured.     His  master- 
pieces are  already  in  our  public  galleries  :  "  Work  "  is 
at  Manchester  ;  "The  Last  of  England"  at  Birming- 
ham; "Christ  washing  Peter's  feet"  in  the  National 
Gallery  ;  and  in  Mr.   Hueffer's  biography  we  have  a 
faithful  portrait  of  a  great  painter  and  an  amiable  per- 
sonality. 

GIANTS'  TOMBS. 

"The   Dolmens   of    Ireland."     By  W.  C.  Borlase. 

London  :  Chapman.  1897. 
f*  Life  in  Early  Britain."    By  Bertram  C.  A.  Windle. 

London  :  Nutt.  1897. 

IT  is  not  wonderful  that  the  folklores  and  sacred 
writings  of  most  peoples  assert  that  there  were 
giants  in  earlier  times.  There  are  few  parts  of  the 
earth  in  which  there  have  not  been  found  gigantic  bones 
now  known  to  be  relics  of  extinct  reptiles,  birds,  or 
quadrupeds,  but  sufficiently  human  to  deceive  early 
philosophers.  Moreover,  in  every  known  land  there 
occur  the  rude  colossal  temples,  tombs,  or  altars 
which  are  known  as  dolmens  and  cromlechs,  the 
clumsy  vastness  of  which  at  once  suggest  that  they 
were  the  handiwork  of  Titans.  In  every  combination, 
in  every  state  of  preservation,  they  occur  in  Britain,  in 
Ireland,  throughout  Europe,  in  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  Africa,  in  Syria,  and  in  India.  Sometimes, 
as  at  Stonehenge,  these  megalithic  remains  are  circles 
of  gigantic  pillars  roofed  with  slabs  ;  sometimes,  as  in 
typical  dolmens  like  "  Kit's  Coity  House,"  in  Kent, 
they  are  huts  formed  of  vertical  slabs  roofed  by  one  or 
more  colossal  boulders  ;  sometimes  they  form  elaborately 
chambered  cairns.  The  common  features  in  all  of  them 
are  the  simplicityof  architectural  structure  which  involves 
no  more  art  than  a  child  uses  in  building  a  bridge  of 
bricks  and  the  colossal  size  and  weight  of  the  individual 
stones.  The  great  dolmen  at  Saumur,  for  instance,  is 
57  feet  long  by  14  wide,  and  is  roofed  completely  by 
three  stones  each  weighing  many  tons.  If  one  discard 
the  idea  that  these  were  the  playthings  of  giants,  there 
remains  no  very  satisfactory  theory  as  to  the  mechanical 
devices  employed  in  their  construction.  In  a  few  cases, 
indeed,  it  seems  possible  that  the  roofing  slabs  were 
originally  horizontal,  and  at  the  level  of  the  ground  it  is 
possible  that  they  might  have  been  undermined 
gradually,  supporting  pillars  being  dragged  down  to 
replace  the  soil  beneath  them.  In  most  cases  the 
evidence  given  by  the  surrounding  soil  is  totally  against 
this  theory  of  formation  by  undermining.  An  anti- 
quarian monarch  suggested  some  time  ago  that  inclined 


planes  of  soil  were  made  leading  up  to  the  vertical 
blocks,  and  that  the  covering  boulders  were  slowly 
dragged  up  into  position.  Mr.  Borlase  throws  doubt 
on  this  theory,  suggesting  that  there  is  little  probability 
that  a  rude  people  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  con- 
ceal effectually  all  traces  of  their  method  of  operation  by 
subsequent  removal  of  the  artificial  planes  of  soil.  It 
is  worth  noticing,  however,  that  dolmens  almost  in- 
variably occur  on  sloping  ground,  and  the  natural  posi- 
tion of  many  of  them  suggests  that  not  artificial  but 
natural  inclined  planes  have  been  used  in  their  construc- 
tion. Mr.  Borlase  thinks  that  the  great  blocks  might 
have  been  slowly  levered  up  by  the  trunks  of  trees,  the 
result  of  each  successive  effort  being  secured  by  wedg- 
ing in  small  stones  ;  and  he  points  to  several  instances 
of  dolmens  possibly  abandoned  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, and  in  which  one  end  of  a  raised  slab  is  supported 
by  a  series  of  wedged  blocks. 

The  labours  of  Mr.  Borlase  for  ten  years  in  Ireland 
have  brought  to  light  an  astonishing  wealth  of  mega- 
lithic remains  in  that  country.  The  maps  of  the  four 
provinces  which  illustrate  hisvolumes  arefreely  sprinkled 
with  red  dots  placed  almost  more  thickly  than  the 
names  of  towns,  and  each  dot  represents  a  megalithic 
structure.  The  first  volume  and  part  of  the  second 
are  occupied  with  an  accurate  account  of  these,  over 
nine  hundred  in  number,  a  large  proportion  being  illus- 
trated by  sketches  or  photographic  reproductions.  Mr. 
Borlase  then  passes  on  to  consider  the  remains  of  other 
districts,  and  devotes  a  series  of  chapters  to  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Syria,  India,  and  so  forth.  The 
existing  distribution  of  these  remains  suggests  that 
they  had  a  much  wider  extension  in  the  past.  At  pre- 
sent the  most  abundant  specimens  occur  on  rocky 
barren  uplands  or  along  the  sterile  edges  of  seas.  In 
the  more  fertile  and  populous  parts  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  as  it  exists  now,  remains  are  rare,  only 
here  and  there  a  dolmen  raising  its  rude  structure  in 
the  corner  of  a  vineyard  or  cornfield.  It  is  unlikely 
that  the  prehistoric  builders  favoured  only  barren  dis- 
tricts ;  far  more  probably  the  press  of  later  life  has 
destroyed  remains  once  as  thickly  placed  in  the  fertile 
valleys  as  on  bleak  moors. 

The  last  volume  of  this  splendid  work  collects  the 
legends  which  have  gathered  round  dolmens,  and  dis- 
cusses the  nature  of  the  builders  and  the  uses  to  which 
they  were  put.  Speculation  has  to  play  a  large  part  in 
these  later  inquiries.  Abundant  remains  in  the  form  of 
bones  of  men  and  animals  and  weapons  of  stone  and 
bronze  and  rude  pottery  have  been  found.  But  it 
would  be  difficult  to  be  certain  that  any  of  these 
were  coeval  with  the  stone  structures.  In  the  natural 
caves  successive  remains  of  widely  different  periods 
occur  :  in  the  limestone  floor  of  Kent's  Hole  in  Devon- 
shire, for  instance,  Roman  coins  and  pottery  are  found 
near  the  surface,  while  the  deeper  layers  contain  remains 
dating  back  at  least  to  one  of  the  interglacial  periods. 
On  a  smaller  scale  a  similar  confusion  of  remains 
probably  exists  in  the  dolmens.  Mr.  Borlase  inclines 
to  the  view  that  none  of  them  are  extremely  ancient,  a 
few  thousand  years  before  this  era  probably  including 
them  all.  He  has  a  theory  that  especially  in  Ireland 
a  non-Aryan,  probably  Finnish,  race  still  shows  traces 
of  its  existence  among  the  existing  population  :  and  he 
is  inclined  to  see  connexion  between  the  cranial  cha- 
racters of  the  most  typical  dolmen  skulls  and  this 
unusual  element.  But  it  would  be  impossible  to  discuss 
here  in  any  adequate  fashion  the  nature  of  the  ethno- 
logical conclusions  to  which  his  laborious  studies  have 
led  him.  The  three  volumes  form  a  great  contribution 
to  international  science,  and  Mr.  Borlase  has  sustained 
well  the  historic  connexion  between  his  family  name 
and  patient  successful  archaeological  work. 

In  its  very  different  fashion  Mr.  Windle's  little  "  Life 
in  Early  Britain"  is  equally  praiseworthy.  Mr.  Borlase 
has  reared  a  mighty  trilithon,  destined  to  survive  through 
many  generations  of  scientific  work  :  Mr.  Windle  has 
formed  an  acute  and  shapely  little  text-book  obviously 
ephemeral  and  utilitarian.  He  sums  up  existing  know- 
ledge as  to  the  successive  waves  of  life  in  Britain  from 
Palaeolithic  man  down  through  the  workers  in  metal  to 
the  Roman  and  Saxon  invasions.  We  commend  his 
book  sincerely  to  every  one  who  takes  an  interest 
in  the  past  history  of  his  land,  and  to  those  who, 
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without  proposing  to  devote  themselves  specially  to 
antiquities,  wish  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
abundant  remains  in  many  parts  of  England. 

"THE  MIRROR  OF  A  SINFUL  SOUL." 

"The  Mirror  of  a  Sinful  Soul:  a  Prose  Translation 
from  the  French  of  a  Poem  by  Queen  Margaret  of 
Navarre,  made  in  1544  by  the  Princess  (afterwards 
Queen)  Elizabeth,  then  eleven  years  of  age."  Re- 
produced in  facsimile,  with  Portrait,  for  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  P.  W. 
Ames.    London  :  Asher.  1897. 

THE  somewhat  lengthy  title  of  this  book,  just  issued 
as  an  extra  volume  by  the  Society,  gives,  with  one 
exception,  an  accurate  account  of  its  contents.  It  is 
not  edited  ;  it  is  very  badly  introduced,  and  there  are 
no  notes  in  the  copy  before  us.  And  this  is  a  pity  ;  for, 
though  Dr.  Furnivall  rightly  thought  it  wrong  to  spend 
the  money  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society  on  a  child's 
translation  of  a  modern  religious  poem,  yet  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature  would  have  found  the  necessary 
work  well  within  their  scope.  Margaret  of  Angouleme, 
Queen  of  Navarre,  to  give  her  her  true  name,  wrote 
"  Le  miroir  de  l'ame  pecheresse,"  of  which  two  editions 
at  least  are  known — of  Alencon  in  1531  and  Paris  1533. 
Mr.  Ames's  absurd  guess  that  she  derived  the  title  from 
Margaret  of  Richmond's  work  is  quite  without  founda- 
tion and  is  improbable  in  face  of  the  hundreds  of 
"  Ipecula  "  the  Middle  Age  produced.  The  little 
Princess  Elizabeth,  ten  years  later  in  disgrace  with 
her  father,  was  reconciled  by  the  kind  offices  of  Katha- 
rine Parr.  In  gratitude  she  made  a  translation  of  the 
poem,  wrote  it  out  on  vellum,  embroidered  a  cover 
for  it,  and  sent  it  to  the  Queen  as  a  New  Year's  gift  in 
1545.  Three  years  later  it  was  reprinted  by  John  Bale 
very  much  edited  and  "  improved  "  (probably  at  Mar- 
burg, 1548).  The  MS.  sent  to  the  Queen  has  found  its 
way  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  is  now  reproduced  in 
excellent  facsimile,  with  a  reproduction  of  two  other 
short  pieces  for  comparison. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  paleography  the  reproduc- 
tion is  not  without  interest  as  showing  the  result  of  the 
Roman  type  of  the  day  on  a  hand  too  little  exercised 
to  have  acquired  a  distinctive  character  due  to  the 
writer — the  shapes  of  the  letters  are  well  worth  the 
consideration  of  a  type-designer  of  to-day — but  an 
editor  would  have  done  useful  service  in  contrasting 
the  direct  simplicity  of  the  child  Princess's  rendering 
with  the  somewhat  turgid  eloquence  imparted  to  it  by 
Johan  Bale.  It  is  gratifying,  too,  to  one's  belief  in 
human  nature — when  one  considers  what  paragons  of 
child-nature  the  Tudor  children  were— to  find  the  little 
translator  "  skipping  "  a  line  or  two  here  and  there  where 
she  found  herself  in  a  difficulty,  or  where  the  sense 
seemed  to  repeat  itself.  This  and  more  Mr.  Ames  might 
have  done,  and  has  left  undone.  He  has  given  no  clue 
to  his  readers  where  they  may  find  the  French 
original — nay,  he  has  rather  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
mislead  them  by  laying  emphasis  on  a  recent  publica- 
tion of  Margaret's  works  which  does  not  contain  it  ;  he 
has  given  no  clue  to  the  fact  that  Bale's  print  is  altered 
in  every  line  ;  and  in  the  only  reference  he  makes  to  it 
he  shows  clearly  not  only  that  he  has  never  seen  the 
book,  but  that  he  has  not  even  troubled  to  look  at  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue  copy  of  the  title-page.  Such 
carelessness  is  unpardonable  in  a  librarian  and  in  the 
Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  ;  it  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  benumbing  effect  of  a 
Royal  dedication — in  our  century  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  a  worthless  book. 

As  the  self-respecting  book  collector  who  does  not 
wish  to  explain  to  every  friend  who  sees  the  book  that 
he  has  not  "borrowed"  it  from  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature  will  have  to  get  it  re- 
bound, we  advise  him  to  replace  the  preface  and  intro- 
duction by  a  few  blank  pages  on  which  he  can  enter 
any  fat  t;  he  wishes  t:>  preserve  respecting  the  book, 
which  is  otherwise  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  litera- 
ture. The  volume  contains  an  excellent  portrait  of 
the  Princess,  and  a  reproduction  of  the  embroidered 
cover. 


ANOTHER  LEGAL  RECHAUFFEE. 

"  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Laws  of  England."  Edited  by 
A.  Wood  Renton,  M.A.,  LL.B.  Vol.  I.  "Aban- 
donment "  to  "  Bankruptcy."  London  :  Sweet  & 
Maxwell,  Limited  ;  Edinburgh  :  William  Green  & 
Sons. 

IT  might  be  a  healthy  occupation  for  idle  hands  to 
collate  the  whole  series  of  "  Abridgments," 
"  Digests"  and  "  Commentaries  "  in  which  the  unfor- 
tunate "body  of  English  law"  has  been  successively 
served  up  in  part  or  in  whole  by  enterprising  publishers. 
Such  a  collation  would  show  the  steady  accretion  of 
garnishing  to  the  injury  of  the  meat.  It  would  also 
show  how  every  new  arrangement  was  suggested  by 
that  preceding.  One  editor  calls  his  dish  of  law  a 
"Commentary  on  the  Laws  of  England,"  which  sug- 
gests to  another  "  Commentaries  on  English  Law," 
when  a  third  leaves  out  a  portion  of  his  predecessor's 
book  and  comes  out  with  an  "Abridgment  of  the  Law 
of  England,"  and  then  a  fourth  caps  him  by  shuffling 
his  chapters  and  headings  and  takes  the  field  tri- 
umphantly with  a  new  "  Abridgment."  Unfortunately 
such  a  collation  will  never  be  accomplished,  as  none 
but  idle  hands  would  attempt  it,  and  none  but  indus- 
trious— indeed  laborious— hands  would  carry  it  through. 
How  long  is  this  to  go  on  ?  Are  we  never  to  have  a 
law  book  that  tells  its  own  story  ?  We  have  read,  or 
at  least  we  have  honestly  tried  to  read,  so  much  about 
the  body  of  English  law — we  have  seen  so  many 
arrangements  of  its  dislocated  members — that  we 
should  very  much  like  to  read  something  of  its 
soul.  We  know  it  has  a  soul,  that  it  is  alive, 
from  watching  the  Courts,  but  we  could  never 
have  discovered  it  from  the  text-books.  Why  have 
Sir  Henry  Maine  and  Sir  James  Stephen  no  suc- 
cessors, or  at  least  so  very  few  successors,  and 
those  few  far  behind  them  ?  We  had  strong  hopes  of 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  who  can  write  well  and  is  not  a 
mere  stringer  of  precedents.  His  books  on  "  Contract" 
and  "  Torts "  can  be  read  as  a  part  of  intellectual 
culture,  and  still  more  his  joint  work  with  Professor 
Maitland  on  the  "  History  of  English  Law."  But  here 
we  find  him  contributing  a  general  introduction  to  an 
Encyclopaedia  of  Law.  In  other  words,  he  attempts  in 
the  compass  of  thirteen  pages  to  systematize  English 
Law,  a  task  which  he  himself  points  out  has  never  yet 
been  successfully  attempted  by  any  one.  True,  Sir" 
Frederick  may  say  he  desired  to  write  in  the  spirit  of 
the  book  he  was  introducing.  He  succeeded,  but  would 
it  not  have  been  wiser  to  leave  bad  spirits  alone?  We 
really  do  not  see  why  the  editor  should  not  have  written 
his  own  introduction.  He  is  quite  capable  of  doing  so  ; 
but  we  suppose  the  book  wanted  a  sponsor  as  well  as  a 
father.  Such  adventitious  use  of  a  distinguished  name 
goes  to  confirm  our  impression  of  this  work — that  it  is 
just  an  egregious  piece  of  bookmaking.  We  cannot 
find  even  a  valid  excuse  for  it.  What  purpose  is  it  to 
serve  ?  The  practitioner  will  find  his  authorities  with 
more  readiness  and  in  greater  abundance  in  White 
Books  and  other  familiar  compendiaries.  The  intel- 
lectual lawyer  will  certainly  not  waste  time  on  second- 
hand information  when  he  is  free  to  go  to  the  original 
sources.  The  layman  ?  Possibly  some  unfortunate 
laymen  will  be  deluded  into  the  belief  that  in  this  book 
they  have  discovered  a  royal  road  to  legal  knowledge. 
They  are  likely  to  linger  on  the  way.  There  remains  the 
student.  We  can  well  imagine  students  patronising 
this  work,  for  it  lends  itself  to  cramming  on  the  most  com- 
prehensive scale.  All  law  in  a  nutshell  and  cut  up  into 
the  most  convenient  lengths  !  Whether  as  a  fact  it  will 
facilitate  the  passing  of  examinations  until  examiners 
have  learnt  to  "  dodge  "  the  book  we  do  not  know  and 
we  do  not  care  ;  but  we  do  know  that  nothing  could  be 
more  disastrous  to  a  student  than  to  get  hold  of  this 
kind  of  book. 

Such  reading  is  simply  fatal  to  any  intellectual  ap- 
prehension of  law.  If  it  is  said  that  such  books  are 
meant  simply  as  an  aid,  as  supplementary  to  original 
and  more  important  works,  we  reply  that,  whatever  the 
intention  of  the  promoters,  they  cannot  prevent  their 
"  Gradus  "  being  used  as  a  substitute  for  instead  of 
as  a  guide  to  the  real  authorities. 
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These  facilities  for  acquiring  superficial  knowledge 
do  not  stimulate  to  deeper  inquiry  ;  they  rather  induce 
indolence.  But  there  it  is  :  work  is  scarce  at  the  Bar  ; 
briefs  cannot  be  manufactured  ;  books  can. 

While  we  cannot  approve,  and  indeed  must  wholly 
condemn  this  work  in  its  conception,  there  is  little 
to  complain  of  in  its  execution.  If  such  a  work  had  to 
be  perpetrated  at  all,  we  are  very  well  content  that  it 
should  fall  into  the  good  hands  it  has  done.  The 
publishers  have  been  fortunate  in  finding  an  editor  in 
Mr.  Wood  Renton,  an  accomplished  scholar  who  takes 
infinite  pains  with  his  work.  Mr.  Renton  seems  to 
have  made  the  very  best  of  an  impossible  task.  He 
has,  as  the  title-page  says,  secured  the  most  eminent 
legal  authorities  to  write  the  articles,  although  he  has 
not  always  allocated  them  to  the  subjects  on  which  they 
are  authorities.  Sir  Walter  Phillimore,  for  instance,  is 
a  contributor,  but  the  articles  touching  on  Ecclesiastical 
Law  are  not  by  him.  The  choice  of  subjects  is  catholic 
in  the  extreme,  and  all  has  been  done  that  could  be 
done  by  means  of  cross-references  and  copious  headings 
to  mend  the  painful  dislocation  which  must  result  from 
the  mechanical  treatment  of  intellectual  questions. 

An  intellectual  lawyer,  such  as  Mr.  Wood  Renton, 
wrestling  with  the  undertaking,  the  drudgery  of  sub- 
editing the  whole  mass  of  English  law,  suggests  the 
struggle  in  Leighton's  group?  Which  will  crush  the 
other  ? 

The  first  volume  of  this  Encyclopaedia  begins  with 
''Abandonment"  and  ends  with  "Bankruptcy."  Is 
this  an  omen  of  the  publishers'  ultimate  choice  ? 

THE  ANGLO-GALLIC  AN  MOVEMENT. 

"Archbishop  Wake  and  the  Project  of  Union  (1717- 
1720)."  By  J.  H.  Lupton.  London  :  George  Bell 
&  Co.  1896. 

THE  story  of  this  book  is  soon  told.    The  national 
Church  of  France  until  quite  lately,  though  it  never 
formally  broke  the  bonds  of  Papal  claim,  has  always 
asserted  the  right  of  the  nation  to  be  recognized  in 
Christian  polity,  and  it  has  resisted  the  notion  of  a 
violent  centralization,  which  under  plea  of  unity  would 
crush  the  manifold  in  a  mere  uniformity.    This  prin- 
ciple is  Gallicanism,  and  indeed  Anglicanism  too,  and 
when  it  is  over-emphasized  or  neglected  it  means  either 
the  grave  loss  of  intercommunion  or  of  independence. 
It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  two  national  Churches 
should  never  have  mooted  some  nearer  approach  and 
alliance  ;  and  this  was  actually  done  in  George  I.'s 
time.      The  Jesuit   policy   had    roused   the  French 
people  against   the  demands   of  Clement   XL,  and 
the  most  learned  jurist  of  his  time,  with  the  approval 
and  consent  of  the  chief  theologians  of  France,  ap- 
proached the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  see  what 
could  be  done  in  the  matter  of  union.    The  project  was 
warmly  taken  up  by  Archbishop  Wake,  and  it  was 
sufficiently  set   on  foot   to   alarm   the   Jesuit  advo- 
cates  of    autocracy,    so   that    one   of    them  could 
declare    "  L'Apostasie    n'eut   jamais    rien    de  plus 
criminel."    The  English  Prayer-book  was  approved  of, 
except  what  is  called  the  black  rubric  (which  is  no 
rubric  at  all,  but  a  Declaration  of  Council  hastily  added 
in  1552).    The  succession  of  English  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  was  justified.    A  jus  liturgicum  in  non-essen- 
tials was  agreed  to,  and  among  these  non-essentials 
were  placed  the  use  of  images,  prayers  to  Saints,  Com- 
munion in  one  kind,  Papal  Supremacy  and  the  Elevation 
of  the  Host.    The  Thirty-nine  Articles  were  reviewed, 
and  five  only  were  found  to  contain  any  serious  difficulty, 
and  these  difficulties  were  certainly  rather  verbal  than 
substantial.    On  our  side  the  negotiations  were  con- 
ducted with  a  robustness  and  valour  which  may  be 
profitably  compared  with  the  feebler  faith  and  more 
timid  utterance  of  later  times.   Archbishop  Wake  made 
it  very  clear  that  if  England  treated  at  all  she  treated 
on  equal  terms,  and  he  was,  if  anything,  a  little  too 
determined  to  get  the  "  Court  to  shake  off  the  yoake  of 
Rome  "  very  thoroughly,  as  the  more  honest  step.  Mr. 
Lupton  is  content  to  chronicle  the  proximate  causes  of 
the  failure  of  these  negotiations,  "  the  death  of  Du  Pin, 
the  vacillation  of  De  Noailles,  and  the  sudden  energy 
of  the  self-seeking  Dubois."    But  it  seems  hardly  likely 


that  these  were  the  only  reasons  for  the  death  of  a 
movement  that  seemed  both  natural  and  inevitable.  It 
does  not  fully  explain  things,  even  if  we  add  to  Mr. 
Lupton's  causes  this  over-boldness  and  John-Bullish 
over-independence  of  Wake,  and  the  pride  of  the  French 
clergy,   who  could  not  bear  the  shame  "  of  owning 
that  they  have  so   long  submitted   to  an  imaginary 
power."     Is   not   the  fuller  explanation  to  be  found 
in  the  political  aspect  of  Gallicanism  itself?    Its  oppo- 
sition to  Papal  despotism  was  by  no  means  a  settled 
principle    against  the    theory  of  absolute  monarchy. 
Quite  the  contrary.     The  Theological  Faculty  of  Paris 
University  set  forth  a  principle  in    1663  which  was 
the  ultimate  ruin  of  Gallicanism.    "  It  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  Faculty  that  the  king  owneth  not  and  hath  not 
any  superior  in  temporal  things  save  God  alone.  This 
is  its  ancient  doctrine,  from  which  it  will  never  depart." 
This  is  all  right  and  good,  if  it  is  understood  of  kings 
versus  foreign  bishops  ;  but  it  meant  not  only  this,  but 
the  right  of  kings  to  override  peoples.    It  tied  the 
Church  to  a  non-representative  theory  of  monarchy, 
which  proved    to    be    untenable  ;    and  degraded  the 
Church  herself  by  making  courtiers  of  her  bishops.  If 
the  Gallican  Church  could  have  stood  by  herself,  she 
might  have  been  a  little  chastised,  but  she  would  have 
been  greatly  rewarded,  and  never  have  suffered  all  that 
she  afterwards  went  through  and  endured  because  she 
allowed  herself  to  become  an  instrument  of  tyranny. 
Mr.  Lupton  ends  his  book  with  an  additional  chapter 
upon  the  later  history  of  the  French  Church,  and  he 
sees  how  impossible  it  is  now  to  lay  hold  of  the  bald 
head  of  time  by  the  back  after  we  failed  to  seize  the 
forelock.    The  opportunity  is  gone,  beyond  all  present 
hope. 

NEW  FICTION. 

"  Equality."    By  Edward  Bellamy.    London  :  Heine- 
mann.  1897. 

THE  more  insignificant  creators  of  a  Utopia  often 
become  unreadable  or  comic  in  their  desire  to  be 
very  circumstantial  in  the  description  of  Utopian  life, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  why  Mr.  Bellamy  is  never  dull, 
and  seldom  ridiculous,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
"  Equality  "  is  a  pamphlet  directed  against  the  existing 
scheme  of  society  rather  than  an  imaginative  recon- 
struction of  life  under  ideal  circumstances.  That  a 
Utopian  story  is  apt  to  leave  the  reader  unmoved, 
except  by  an  occasional  laugh  at  the  writer,  does  not, 
of  course,  show  that  a  Socialist  regime  would  make  life 
a  dull  affair.  This  and  certain  other  fatuously  pro- 
phetic arguments  are  scouted  by  Mr.  Bellamy  in  his 
last  chapter.  Still,  the  Utopian  writers  often  have 
themselves  to  thank  if  this  particular  piece  of  fatuity 
appears  a  cogent  argument.  On  two  occasions  Mr. 
Bellamy  openly  sinks  the  pamphleteer  in  rather  an 
inexplicable,  though  refreshing,  manner.  In  one  of  his 
early  pages  his  heroine's  eyes  fill  with  quick  tears  as 
she  realizes  how  exclusively  she  is  everything  to  her 
lover.  This  little  piece  of  humanity  is  a  mere  sugges- 
tion on  Mr.  Bellamy's  part,  and  would,  obviously,  prove 
more  effective  if  the  circumstances  were  those  of  every- 
day life.  It  is,  in  effect,  the  surprised  and  melting  cry 
of  Helen  to  Paris  : — 

"  Ergo  ego  sum  virtus  ?  ego  sum  tibi  nobile  regnum  ?  " 
A  little  later  the  visitor  from  an  older  society,  restless 
and  weary  with  the  obsession  of  many  novelties,  cries 
to  his  companion  to  show  him  "something  that  has  not 
changed."    She  considers  a  moment,  and  then  leads 
him — to  the  sea.    Does  it  only  show  a  gross  want  of 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Bellamy's  main  attempt  if  we  declare 
that  this  is  the  one  memorable  moment  in  his  book  ? 
A  good  pamphlet  is  a   good  thing  ;   but  there  are 
other  good  things  that  are  even  better.  Elsewhere 
his  heroine  is   harmless — which  would  be  no  small 
praise  even  if  she  lived  in  an  ordinary  world  :  it  is 
more  than  we  have  any  right  to  expect  from  a  Utopian 
Edith.    As  a  pamphleteer,  Mr.  Bellamy  is  singularly 
persuasive  ;  he  does  not  appear  to  shirk  difficulties,  and 
he  is  pleasantly  bent  on  giving  a  deep,  or  at  any  rate 
an  interesting,  reason  where  others,  tempted  no  doubt 
by  superficial  opponents,  might  put  up  with  a  cheap 
argument.      The    most    logical    philosopher   is  not 
asked  to  dispense   entirely  with   parables,   and  Mr. 
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Bellamy's  parable  of  the  water  tank  is  amusing-  enough. 
This  tank  is  the  property  of  a  few  capitalists,  and  the 
thirsty  multitude  is  engaged  in  filling  it  with  water. 
For  every  bucket  they  bring  they  receive  one  penny,  and 
for  every  bucket  they  take  out  for  themselves  they  pay 
twopence.  Since,  therefore,  the  addition  of  one  bucket 
only  permits  the  subtraction  of  half  a  bucket,  the  tank 
in  time  overflows  and  the  capitalists  refuse  more  water 
and  the  multitude  sit  by  in  idle  and  thirsty  patience.  It 
is  in  fact  a  "crisis,"  explained  by  the  soothsayers  as 
the  effect  of  "over-production,"  "glut,"  "lack  of 
confidence,"  and  even  sun-spots.  The  most  entertain- 
ing portion  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  book  is  the  sketch  of 
the  revolution  which  overthrew  plutocracy.  The  first 
step  was  the  nationalization  or  municipalization  of 
such  monopolies  as  telegraphs,  railways,  and  water- 
works. The  importance  of  this  step  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  Government  employees,  some  5,000,000  in  all,  formed 
a  nucleus  of  consumers,  and  for  them  the  Government 
set  up  stores  where  the  employees  bought  goods  at 
cost,  not  with  money  but  with  scrip.  A  dollar  in  scrip, 
therefore,  accepted  at  the  Government  stores,  bought 
more  than  the  dollar  in  metal  which  was  not  accepted 
there,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Here 
and  there  Mr.  Bellamy  is  inclined  to  become  circum- 
stantial rather  than  militant  in  describing  his  Utopia, 
as  when  he  talks  of  the  superior  means  of  locomotion, 
the  gymnasium  or  the  natatorium  ;  but  these  mistakes, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  are  comparatively  rare. 

"  Dear  Faustina."    By  Rhoda  Broughton.    London  : 
Bentley.  1897. 

"Dear  Faustina!"  and  dear  Rhoda  Broughton, 
sprightly  as  ever  with  the  old  sprightliness  that 
was  the  joy  of  circulating  libraries  before  the  British 
imagination  had  conceived  of  "decadence"  or  wel- 
comed the  swing  of  the  pendulum  back  to  "  wholesome- 
ness."  Here  are  Miss  Broughton's  popular  company 
and  their  properties — jocose  passions,  loathed  parents, 
farcical  tragedy,  the  present  tense,  all  complete.  And 
through  the  whole  still  runs  that  vein  of  unmistakable 
wit  that  always  went  so  far  towards  redeeming  the 
genial  vulgarity  of  it  all.  Take  William,  the  husband 
of  Clare — what  a  clumsy  caricature  !  yet  he  "  does  what 
a  good  man  does  instead  of  hating" — he  "asks  cheer- 
fully after  people's  dead  or  disgraced  relations  "  ;  he 
amuses  one,  not  indeed  against  one's  will,  but  against 
one's  civilized  taste.  Then  "the  rushing  fool  who 
clears  the  way  for  cautious  angels  "  ;  the  society  girl, 
six  feet  in  height,  who  pants  for  "  rescue  work  " — 
Faustina  herself,  with  her  "  diet  of  a  monkey  in  the 
tropics  " — how  they  tickle  one's  sense  of  broad  fun,  one 
moment  ;  and  how  the  irritation  of  the  present  tense 
and  the  platitudes  spoil  it  all,  the  next  !  There  should 
be  compulsory  collaboration  imposed  upon  some  writers. 
Sternly  edited  by — let  us  say,  Mr.  George  Gissing — 
what  a  pearl  we  should  have  in  Rhoda  Broughton  ! 
And  how  far  less  lovable  she  would  be. 

"  The  Way  of  Marriage."    By  Violet  Hunt.    London  : 
Chapman  &  Hall.  1896. 

Most  of  the  stories  in  this  collection  are  disappoint- 
ments to  us,  coming  from  Miss  Violet  Hunt.  Her 
talent  is  for  clever  little  portraits,  with  sharp  outlines, 
of  normal  feminine  types  :  her  dialogue  is  happy,  and 
she  takes  the  reader  into  her  humour  without  effort. 
Here,  however,  there  appears  to  be  a  consciousness  of 
monotony,  unrelieved  marriage  being  the  one  topic  ; 
so  that  Miss  Hunt  has  recourse  to  "Nina  Pereira"  and 
other  melodramatic  persons  with  laudanum-bottles  and 
hysterical  "properties"  in  general.  We  miss  the  wit 
and  the  crisp  writing  of  "The  Maiden's  Progress." 
There  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  characterization  that  can 
approach  "A  Hard  Woman."  Altogether,  though  as 
average  magazine  stories  these  are  all  very  well,  they 
make  a  rather  poor  book.  They  are  all  mildly  enter- 
taining, especially  "  The  Marriage  of  Dorothea,"  where 
Miss  Hunt's  favourite,  the  society  ingenue,  has  a  good 
situation  to  herself. 

"The  Ways  of  Life"  (Smith,  Elder),  by  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  is  little  more  than  a  couple  of  short  stories 
which  have  too  strong  a  likeness  to  one  another  to  be 


altogether  effective  in  the  same  volume.  That  this  is 
intentional  is  made  clear  in  the  pathetic  preface,  with 
its  dignified  personal  note.  We  refuse  to  recognize  in 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  work  the  failing  hand  and  eye.  She 
need  not  fear  the  fate  of  her  poor  painter,  with  his 
useless  wares,  while  this  generation  has  ears  to  hear. 
"Mrs.  Crighton's  Creditor"  (F.  V.  White),  by 
Mrs.  Alexander,  gives  us  nearly  three  hundred  pages 
of  decorous  dalliance  between  an  unhappily  married 
woman  and  a  sympathetic  Scotchman.  The  author  is 
rent  in  twain  by  her  dislike  of  a  barren  ending  and 
her  disapproval  of  a  naughty  one.  The  couple,  in  con- 
sequence, are  left  to  mumble  one  another's  Christian 
names  in  all  honour  until  a  wheel  goes  conscientiously 
"  right  over  the  middle  "  of  the  husband  ;  on  which  the 
wife's  eyes,  very  naturally,  "grow  franker  and  softer" 
and  the  Scotchman  "  draws  her  hands  round  his  neck." 
Why  not?  "Across  the  Zodiac"  (Digby,  Long),  by 
Edwin  Pallander,  is  a  really  entertaining  farrago  of  the 
impossible  made  credible  and  scientifically  justified  with 
an  admirable  gravity.  We  were  absurdly  interested  in 
the  trips  to  the  planets  and  the  explanation  of  the 
human  footprints  found  upon  the  moon.  Jules  Verne 
has  done  but  little  better  in  the  same  field  of  fancies. 

"The  Gleaming  Dawn"  (Chapman  &  Hall),  by 
James  Baker,  is  a  conscientious  but  extremely  dull 
book,  purporting  to  be  a  romance  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
"The  Dowager's  Determination"  (Digby,  Long),  by 
Florence  Severne,  has  a  good  story  to  tell.  "And 
They  Two  "  (Redway),  by  Violet  Tweeddale,  has 
caused  us  much  unkind  amusement.  The  heroine 
is  of  a  purity  that  faints  at  marriage,  and  kills  herself 
on  her  wedding-day  in  a  fury  of  spotlessness.  Her 
conversational  turn,  however,  would  have  caused  her 
expulsion  from  a  whaler  for  indelicate  language.  "The 
Sport  of  the  Gods"  (Innes),  by  Esther  Miller,  is  a 
murder-story,  well  worked  out  and  not  uninteresting. 
The  idea  of  marrying  the  one  dangerous  witness  is  a 
good  one.  "  A  New  Faust  "  (Digby,  Long),  by  Alfred 
Smythe,  would  not  be  a  bad  tale  of  its  kind  if  the 
author  knew  even  faintly  how  to  handle  it.  We  fail  to 
see  the  drift  of  the  pretentious  preface  and  the  quoted 
letters  from  "  One  Who  Believes,"  &c. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

THE  "Nineteenth  Century"  for  this  month  is  perhaps  just 
a  shade  less  interesting  than  usual.  If  there  are  any 
fresh  arguments  to  be  brought  against  the  advisability  of 
Women's  Suffrage,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Chapman  has  not  dis- 
covered them.  Nor  has  she  restated  the  familiar  arguments 
with  any  striking  cogency.  An  essay  "On  Conversation"  should 
be  something  more  recherche  and  elegant  than  the  pleasant 
gossip  which  Mr.  James  Payn  offers  us,  and  Sir  Wemyss  Reid 
might  perhaps  have  built  up  a  stronger  article  from  his 
"  Reminiscences  of  English  Journalism,"  reminiscences  which 
cover  nearly  half  a  century.  Father  Ryder's  scorn  for  Anglican 
orders  seems  on  occasions  to  pass  the  borders  of  politeness,  an 
error  not  fully  justified  by  wit  and  brilliance  on  his  part.  Mr. 
Havelock  Ellis  draws  up  a  careful  list  of  great  men,  and  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  that  genius  avoids  middle  height  and  inclines 
to  favour  tallness,  an  unexpected  conclusion  which  will  set  his 
readers  arguing  about  the  comparative  greatness  of  the  men  in 
his  lists.  The  most  satisfactory  contribution  to  the  review  is 
Mr.  Joseph  Edgar  Chamberlin's  "  The  Growth  of  Caste  in  the 
United  States."  Caste  questions,  as  Mr.  Chamberlin  justly 
remarks,  are  left  to  the  playwright  and  the  novelist,  and  are 
seldom  studied  scientifically,  and  yet  "the  majority  of 
people,  including  women  in  the  count,  are,  save  in  some 
exceptional  moment  of  war  or  great  public  excitement, 
thinking  much  more  about  some  fact,  accessory,  or  appearance 
connected  with  their  own  or  their  children's  social  position 
than  they  are  about  anything  connected  with  government  or 
politics."  The  question  could  be  best  studied  among  Americans, 
if  only  because  this  perfectly  voluntary  bondage  to  social  ambi- 
tion is  "  quite  out  of  harmony  with  their  political  pretensions." 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Chamberlin's  sympathetic  sketch  is 
only  a  preliminary  excursion  into  a  most  engrossing  subject. 
Sir  John  Willoughby  publishes  the  succinct  narrative  of  the 
Raid  which  he  wrote  in  Pretoria  Prison,  attributing  his  failure, 
poor  man, to  delays  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  non- 
arrival  of  promised  help  from  Johannesburg.  Mr.  J.  Cuthbert 
Hadden  discusses  the  question  of  the  staff  and  Tonic  Sol-fa 
in  school  teaching,  Lady  Priestley  tells  of  the  generous  treat- 
ment scientific  research  meets  with  in  France,  and  Professor 
Courthope  makes  some  generalizations  on  the  dangerous  and 
attractive  subject  of  poetical  decadence. 
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The  "Fortnightly"  is  an  excellent  number — it  might  almost 
be  called  brilliant.  Sir  H.  Havelock-Allan  proposes  a  large 
increase  of  the  army  from  three  sources.  The  Militia  Reserve 
should  be  doubled  to  6o,ooo,  a  Volunteer  Reserve  should  be 
formed  with  the  usual  £6  retaining  fee  paid  to  regular  Reserves, 
and  a  Supplementary  Reserve  should  be  made  from  the  time- 
expired  men  of  the  line.  And  this  proposed  addition  of  65,000 
men  would  only  cost  a  million  a  year.  The  Review  opens  with 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  delightfully  lucid  and  sympathetic  exposi- 
tion of  the  problems  which  occupied  Pascal.  Mr.  Augustin  Filon 
continues  his  most  interesting  series  of  articles  on  the  modern 
French  drama  with  a  discussion  of  Pailleron  and  Becque  ; 
the  writer  is  leisurely  without  being  lengthy,  at  once  broad- minded 
and  critical,  light-handed  and  weighty.  Mrs.  Warre  Cornish's 
attractive  sketch  and  attractive  translations  are  worthy  of  her 
subject — Madame  Desbordes  Valmore.  Miss  Constance  Sut- 
cliffe  describes  the  Princes  of  Orleans  with  a  warm  admiration 
for  their  gallant  qualities.  Mr.  E.  H.  Parker  has  much  curious 
information  about  the  Kakhyen  tribes  on  the  Burmo-Chinese 
frontier.  Captain  James  W.  Gambier  is  a  very  dashing  person, 
and  his  ever-entertaining  and  often  persuasive  qualities  do  not 
desert  him  when  he  puts  the  part  which  England  has  played 
in  the  Concert  in  an  absurd  light,  and  finally  dismisses  the 
necessity  for  England's  presence  in  the  European  Concert 
with  a  jeer  at  everybody.  Professor  T.  E.  Holland,  in  his 
full  disquisition  on  that  most  interesting  portion  of  inter- 
national law  which  concerns  pacific  blockades,  makes  a 
distinction  between  the  purposes  for  which  the  blockade  is 
instituted:  "Reprisals,"  "Intervention,"  and  "Suppression." 
This  distinction  is  chiefly  useful  in  the  elucidation  of  the 
question  whether  a  pacific  blockade  should  interfere  with  the 
trade  of  a  third  Power.  "When  one  State  is  putting  pressure 
upon  another  to  obtain  redress  for  its  private  grievance 
(reprisal),  it  may  seem  unreasonable  that  the  aggrieved 
State  should  call  upon  the  rest  of  the  world  so  far  to  co-operate 
with  her  as  to  tolerate  a  general  derangement  of  their  trade. 
Third  Powers  may  more  fairly  be  called  upon  to  make 
this  sacrifice  when  the  blockade  has  a  high  political  object," 
such  as  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  Crete.  Mr.  Bennet 
Burleigh,  in  his  exciting  description  of  the  Greek  war,  illus- 
trates certain  peculiar  views  which  he  himself  would  have 
scoffed  at  not  long  ago — namely,  that  "the  Greeks  could  have 
won  and  taken  Macedonia  and  Epirus  had  things  been 
better  managed,"  that  "  the  Turk  is  but  an  indifferently  good 
soldier,  at  any  rate  in  attack,"  and  that  under  foreign  financial 
control  Greece  could  pay  off  her  debts  and  an  indemnity  with- 
out any  difficulty. 

The  ever-readable  Mr.  E.  J.  Dillon  opens  a  very  fair  number 
of  the  "  Contemporary  "  with  a  desperate  picture  of  the  state 
of  Greece,  corrupted  through  and  through  by  the  evil  effects 
of  an  extravagantly  exaggerated  party  government.  Army  and 
navy,  justice,  civil  service,  all  depend  upon  party  successes, 
elections,  and  favouritism.  He  describes  this  state  of  affairs 
with  the  "touch  of  wholesome  cynicism"  which  should,  he 
declares,  mark  the  statesman  who  has  to  deal  with  foreign  affairs. 
But  he.  has  an  enthusiasm  up  his  sleeve,  and  cynicism  is 
thrown  to  the  winds  when  he  sketches  the  character  of  the 
man  on  whom  the  hopes  of  Greece  depend — M.  Ralli. 
Enthusiasm  is  a  fine  thing,  and  Mr.  Dillon  has  drawn  an 
almost  ideal  figure  of  a  democratic  statesman.  Mrs.  Crawford 
contributes  some  chatty  notes  upon  the  Queen  and  her 
advisers.  "Austriacus"  might,  perhaps,  have  been  fuller  and 
more  explicit  in  his  "Deadlock  in  Austria-Hungary"  ;  he  does 
little  more  than  state  that  the  Emperor  is  the  one  person  who 
can  hold  together  the  irreconcilable  Slav  and  German  ele- 
ments, and  that  so  far  the  Germans  have  not  been  singularly 
successful  when  their  party  predominated.  Mr.  Vernon 
Bartlett,  following  largely  Dr.  Hort's  lectures  on  the  early 
Ecclesia,  finds  the  ancient  Church  order  more  closely  corre- 
sponding to  Congregationalism  than  Episcopacy  in  modern 
times.  The  writer  puts  the  "Subtle  interpenetration  of  Spirit," 
which  is  going  forward  between  the  various  sects,  above  the 
ideal  of  "  mere  absorption  of  other  bodies  by  any  one  polity"  ; 
and  warningly  adds  that  "the  High  Anglicans  court  those  who 
repudiate  their  Catholicism,  and  on  the  ground  of  this  very 
repudiated  Catholicism  repulse  those  at  their  very  doors  who 
approach  them  with  respect."  Mr.  Spielmann  proposes  an 
extension  of  the  National  Gallery  to  the  west  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  Wallace  collection.  Hertford  House,  he  says,  is 
not  fitted  to  display  the  collection  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
at  present  the  National  Gallery  is  endangered  by  the  over- 
topping barracks  to  the  north  and  the  warehouses  to  the  west. 
Mr.  Richard  Heath  continues  the  Anabaptist  exposition  of 
Bunyan's  work. 

The  "  National  Review "  is  advancing  along  a  path  which 
is  still  novel  in  monthly  journalism.  A  monthly  review  that 
has,  above  all  things,  a  distinct  view  and  a  set  policy,  may 
easily  find  that  the  article  is  not  always  the  best  way  of  carrying 
on  a  propaganda.  It  may,  for  instance,  be  difficult  to  find  a 
writer  who  has  enough  to  say  about  any  particular  point  to 
justify  ten  pages  of  print,  but  the  point  may  be  in  itself  of  great 
importance.  The  bright  chronicle  of  events  which  opens  the 
"  National  Review "  has  for  long  been  an  important  feature, 
znd  now  the  editor  is  adding  a  Colonial  Chronicle  and  an 


American  Chronicle.  On  the  whole,  this  seems  to  be  a 
laudable  innovation,  in  that  it  counteracts  the  scrappiness 
necessarily  born  of  the  telegraph.  The  readers  of  a  daily 
paper  might  study  day  by  day  the  brief  telegraphic 
notices  of  important  events  abroad  without  gaining  much 
notion  of  the  real  state  of  affairs.  The  Colonial  Chronicle 
this  month  treats  the  Free-trade  Premiers  of  Canada  and 
New  South  Wales  with  marked  fairness,  and  probably  these 
short  notes  on  tariffs  and  commercial  treaties  contain  just 
as  much  matter  as  a  spread-out  aiticle,  and  certainly  they 
are  apt  to  be  more  readable.  The  one  monometallist  in 
the  tripartite  discussion  on  the  Wolcott  Commission  makes 
a  bold  admission.  The  Editor  of  the  "  Statist  "  writes,  "I 
am  not  a  bimetallist,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  a  combina- 
tion between  two  or  more  countries  will  be  able  to  maintain  a 
bimetallic  system.  But  if  the  United  States  and  France  think 
differently,"  England  should  do  everything  in  her  power  to  help 
them.  "  If  an  arrangement  could  be  made  between  France  and 
the  United  States  on  the  condition  that  the  Indian  mints 
should  be  reopened,"  everybody  concerned  would  benefit  by 
the  reopening  of  the  mints.  Moreover  Mr.  Lloyd  has  no  par- 
ticular affection  for  the  half-sovereign,  and  is  not,  personally, 
much  scared  by  the  notion  of  keeping  part  of  the  Bank  reserve 
in  silver.  Mr.  John  Foreman  paints  a  black  picture  of  the  state 
of  Spain,  and  Mr.  J.  Cuthbert  Hadden  deplores  the  multiplica- 
tion of  musicians.  Sir  G.  S.  Clarke  is,  on  the  whole,  fairly 
hopeful  on  the  subject  of  food  supply  in  time  of  war,  and  ends 
by  echoing  Sir  G.  Tryon's  proposal  for  the  State  insurance  of 
war  risks. 

Mr.  Henley  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  boldness  in  start- 
ing a  gallery  of  portraits  in  the  "  New  Review."  Pictures 
play  far  too  small  a  part  in  journalism  of  all  kinds — pictures, 
that  is  to  say,  which  can  stand  on  their  own  merits.  Mr. 
Charles  Whibley  is  thoroughly  at  home  with  the  amazing 
translator  of  Rabelais,  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  and  Mr.  James 
Fitzmaurice  Kelly  has  something  to  say  of  a  poet  unknown 
to  the  general  public,  except  for  the  four  verses  beginning 
"  Upon  my  lap  my  Sovereign  lies,"  labelled  "  Anon,"  in  the 
"  Golden  Treasury."  The  author  was  Richard  Verstegan,  who 
entered  Christ  Church  in  1565,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
Antwerp,  engaged  in  Catholic  plots  against  Elizabeth.  Mr. 
David  Hannay  protests  strongly  against  the  raising  of  the  age 
of  entrance  into  the  Navy  ;  the  change  will  only  tend  to  make 
the  Navy  a  more  expensive  profession — that,  he  declares,  is  the 
ultimate  meaning  of  the  vague  talk  about  the  tone  of  the  right 
kind  of  public  school.  Mr.  Lionel  Hart  traces  the  fortunes  of 
the  Muscovy  or  Russia  Company,  formed  by  Sebastian  Cabot 
in  1553  to  explore  and  trade  in  the  North-East  seas — an  interest- 
ing record  of  the  first  chartered  company.  Oddly  enough,  the 
leader  of  the  first  expedition  was  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  an 
ancestor  of  the  Sir  John  who  has  been  so  prominent  in  the 
doings  of  the  latest  Chartered  Company.  Miss  Edith  Sellers 
proposes  a  special  sort  of  retreat  for  respectable  aged  paupers, 
modelling  her  scheme  somewhat  on  the  Austrian  systems  which 
she  approved  so  warmly  some  months  ago. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Quotations  for  Occasions."    Compiled  by  Katherine  E.  B. 
Wood.    London  :  Fisher  Unwin. 

THE  compiler  has  been  at  great  pains  in  the  making  of  this 
book,  and  has  shown  not  a  little  ingenuity.  No  one 
need  be  at  all  hard  set  for  an  appropriate  quotation  with  this 
guide  to  hand.  Here  will  be  found  a  choice  assortment  for  the 
use  of  menu-makers  and  those  who  draw  up  ball  programmes 
and  the  like.  There  are  quotations  for  every  item  of  a  dinner 
course,  especially,  it  would  seem,  for  American  dinners.  Under 
"Terrapin"  we  find  "Who  ever  loved  that  loved  not  at  first 
sight?"  which  the  lover  of  Marlowe  will  consider  profaned  in 
the  application.  Under  "Turtle"  he  is  comforted  with  "A 
snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles."  Coming  to  "Coffee"  we 
find  the  horrid  reminder,  from  "Cymbelme,"  "I  have  not 
slept  one  wink."  Every  kind  of  festive  or  social  function  comes 
within  the  compiler's  illustration,  from  the  "  Fourth  of  July"  to 
"  Bicycle  Meets,"  Tennis,  Base  Ball,  Golf  and  Fencing. 

"  England   in  the   Days  of  Old."     By  William  Andrews. 
London  :  Andrews. 

This  book  is  a  sequel  to  the  author's  "  Bygone  England," 
and  similar  in  scope  to  his  "  Bygone "  series,  dealing  with 
English  county  lore,  customs  and  local  history.  Some  of  the 
more  entertaining  of  the  essays  treat  of  costume  in  the  past, 
such  as  the  wearing  of  wigs,  the  use  of  powder  for  the  hair 
and  the  carrying  of  muffs  by  men.  Other  papers  deal  with 
sports  and  pastimes,  and  the  book  generally  contains  many 
curious  facts  relating  to  ancient  and  forgotten  customs.  There 
are  some  good  illustrations. 

"  The  Connoisseur."     By  Frederick  S.  Robinson.    London  : 
Redway. 

The  essays  in  this  handsome  volume  treat  chiefly  of  the 
picturesque  or  romantic  associations  of  art  and  artists.  Mr. 
Robinson  deals  also  with  the  subject  from  the  collectoi's  stand- 
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point,  as  in  the  capital  sketch  "The  Ideal  Collector,"  and  in 
the  paper  on  Beckford.  "Famous  Collections"  would  require 
not  one  essay,  but  a  stout  volume,  to  do  justice  to  the  theme. 
Colbert,  for  example,  would  need  a  separate  chapter,  and 
Colbert  is  overlooked  by  Mr.  Robinson.  In  Yasari,  Cellini, 
Horace  Walpole,  lie  the  making  of  many  books,  and  Mr. 
Robinson  draws  not  a  little  from  these  unfailing  springs  of 
entertainment.  Truly,  as  he  remarks,  these  writers  are  "mines 
of  gold"  to  those  who  would  write  on  art.  In  his  last  essay, 
that  on  "Art  and  Religion,"  Mr.  Robinson  is  a  trifle  too 
optimistic.  Referring  to  St.  Paul's,  he  observes  :  "  Not  till  our 
own  time  has  the  ban  of  intolerance  been  removed  and  our 
great  cathedral  decorated."  Surely  he  does  not  regard  St. 
Taul's  as  "  decorated  "  ? 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

THE  anticipated  revival  in  the  book  world  when  the 
Jubilee  scare  had  spent  itself  has  not  been  fulfilled. 
Such  a  spell  of  caution  has  been  cast  over  publishers 
that  the  occasional  volume,  issued  in  fear  and  trembling", 
will  doubtless  receive  a  meed  of  attention  that  could 
not  be  hoped  for  in  happier  times.  These  banyan  days 
will  continue  till  the  autumn,  when  the  millennium  is 
expected. 

The  extensive  library  of  Mr.  Dunn  Gardner,  of 
Fordham  Abbey,  is  to  be  disposed  of  at  Sotheby's  to- 
day and  on  Monday  and  Tuesday.  Besides  the  many 
rare  editions  of  standard  authors,  the  lots  comprise 
Editiones  Principes  of  Homer,  Aristotle,  Terentius 
Varro,  and  Eusebius  ;  a  Hebrew  Bible  on  vellum  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  a  MS.  of  Ludolphus  of  Saxony's 
"Life  of  Christ." 

The  concluding-  days  of  the  Ashburnham  sale  fully 
sustained  the  sensational  interest  of  the  first  half,  and 
the  auction,  in  its  collective  result,  will  remain  the 
standard  by  which  future  comparisons  will  be  made. 
The  1,683  lots  realized  a  grand  total  of  ^30, 151  \os.  od., 
or  an  average,  including  every  item  in  the  sale,  of  about 
;£i8  per  lot.  But  if  one  excepts  the  many  lots  which 
fell  for  less  than  a  sovereign,  the  average  is  close  on 
£\o.  The  previous  best  record  was  the  Syston  Park 
sale  in  1884,  with  its  total  of  ^28,000  for  2,110  lots, 
and  next  came  the  Seilliere  library  in  1887,  which 
realized  ^14,944  for  1,140  lots;  but  in  each  of  the 
latter  cases,  selections  of  only  the  more  valuable  portions 
of  the  libraries  were  made.  The  Ashburnham  collection 
cost  the  late  Earl  some  j£i  2,000,  and  was  garnered  at  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  so  that  the  investment 
shows  a  profit  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent. 
The  noteworthy  features  of  Thursday's  sale  included 
some  excessively  rare  first  editions,  among  which 
was  "The  Boke  of  the  Tales  of  Cannterburye  "  from 
the  Caxton  Press  of  about  1478,  only  two  perfect 
copies  being  extant,  price  £720.  But  this  sum  was 
eclipsed  by  the  copy  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  first 
edition  of  the  same  work,  printed  at  Westminster  in 
1498,  which  fell  for  £i,ooo.  The  volume  comprising 
the  "  Chronicles  of  England,"  1482,  and  "  The  Descrip- 
tion of  Britayne,"  1480,  both  from  Caxton's  Press,  in 
spite  of  their  imperfections,  realized  £610.  Friday 
was  remarkable  for  the  fierce  competition  over  the 
remaining  Caxtons,  and  a  record  price  of  ,£1,320,  paid 
by  Mr.  Quaritch  for  a  complete  copy  of  the  extremely 
scarce  "  Dictes  and  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers," 
bearing  Caxton's  imprint  and  the  date,  1477,  of  which 
only  four  similar  copies  are  known.  Mr.  Quaritch  also 
secured  the  equally  rare  "  Doctrinal  of  Sapyence," 
Caxton  Press,  1489,  for  £660.  On  Saturday,  the 
"  Triompho  di  Fortuno  "  of  Sigismondo  Fanti  Ferra- 
rese,  printed  by  Giunta  at  Venice  in  1527,  with  its 
remarkable  woodcuts,  reached  the  sum  of  £30,  and 
the  three  volumes  of  Jean  Froissart's  "  Chroniques  de 
France,  Dangleterre,  Descoce,"  &c. ,  undated  and  on 
vellum,  with  165  painted  and  illuminated  miniatures, 

The  issue  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Crawford's  "Wild  Flowers 
of  Scotland  "  has  been  fixed  by  Mr.  McQueen  for 
Monday  next. 

Messrs.  Blackie  &  Son  are  publishing  two  volumes 
by  Hamish  Hendry.  One  is  called  "Just  Forty 
Winks  ;  or,  the  Droll  Adventures  of  Davie  Trot,"  and 
has  seventy  humorous  illustrations  by  Gertrude  M. 
Bradley.    The  other  is  "  a  book  of  verse  for  children 


of  all  ages,"  and  bears  the  title  "  Red  Apple  and  Silver 
Bells."  Mr.  Hendry  has  shown  before  this  that  he  is 
able  to  write  for  children,  both  young  and  grown-up, 
and  to  interest  them,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  these 
will  satisfy  them. 

With  the  new  volume  of  "  Natural  Science,"  which 
begins  with  the  July  number,  the  publication  of  the 
magazine  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  J.  M. 
Dent. 

Messrs.  Blackie  &  Son  have  arranged  to  publish  a 
series  of  volumes  to  be  issued  under  the  general  title  of 
"The  Victorian  Era  Series."  The  idea  of  the  series  is 
to  record  the  movements  of  the  century  ;  and  it  will 
consequently  deal  with  economic,  social,  religious, 
scientific,  and  literary  subjects.  The  general  editor  of 
the  series  will  be  Mr.  J.  H.  Rose,  M.A.,  who  will  con- 
tribute to  the  series  a  volume  on  "The  Rise  of  the 
Democracy";  Canon  J.  H.  Overton,  "The  Anglican 
Revival";  Dean  Stubbs,  a  biography  of  Charles 
Kingsley  ;  Mr.  George  Gissing,  a  biography  of  Dickens  ; 
Mr.  H.  Holman,  "National  Education";  Mr.  G. 
Armitage-Smith,  "Free-trade  and  its  Results";  Mr. 
Laurence  Gomme,  "  Modern  London,"  &c. 

THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Animals,  All  About.    Part  I.    Newnes.  6d. 

American  Journal  of  Mathematics  (July). 

Architectural  Review,  The  (July). 

Cassier's  Magazine  (July). 

Castilian  Days  (J.  Hay).    Lane.    4s.  6d. 

Cavalry  Taclics  (A  Cavalry  Officer).    Stanford.  4s. 

Coal  Resources,  Our  (E.  Hull).  Spon. 

Confessions  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  The.    Gubbings.  10s. 
Century  Review,  The  New  (July). 

Creation,  with  Development  or  Evolution  (J.  D.  R.  Hewitt).    Kegan  Paul.  6s 
Crooked  Paths  (F.  Allingham).    Longmans.  6s. 

Croquet  :  its  History,  Rules  and  Secrets  (A.  Lillie).    Longmans.  6s. 
Cub  in  Love,  The  (W.  Bell).    G.  Richards,    is.  6d. 
Ecrivains  Etrangers.  Perrin. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism  (F.  W.  Sanderson).  Macmillan. 
Englishwoman,  The  (July). 

English  Antiquities,  a  Key  to  (E.  S.  Armitage).    W.  Towr.send. 
Essex  Archaeological  Society,  Transactions  of  the.  7s. 
Ethics,  International  Journal  of  (July). 

Europe  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  (A.  H.  Johnson).    Rivington,  Percival.    ys.  Cd. 

Diamond  Jubd  e,  The  (Ode),  (Sir  Lewis  Morris).    Kegan  Paul.  6d. 

Foreigner  in  the  Farmyard,  'The  (E.  E.  Williams).  Heinemann. 

French  Revolution,  a  History,  The  (T.  Carlyle).    Dent.    I*.  6d. 

Gold  and  Silver  (1.  H.  Hallard).    Rivington,  Percival:    2s.  6d. 

Guesses  at  Truth  (G  Girdlestone).  Routledge. 

Hallucinations  and  Illusions  (E.  Parish).    Scott.  6s. 

Is  the  Crown  Dishonoured  by  the  War  Office  ?  (General  Dyehard). 

Johnson,  Samuel,  Life  of,  The  (J.  Boswell).    Dent.    is.  6d. 

King  of  the  Mountains,  The  (E.  About).    Heinemann.    3s.  6d. 

Knowledge  (July). 

I  ady's  Realm,  The  (July). 

Law  Quarterly  Review,  The  (July). 

Les  Deux  Sceurs  (G.  Rolland).    Rivington,  Percival.  6d. 

Letters  from  the  Black  Sea  (Admiral  Heath).  Bentley. 

Man's  Undoing,  A  (Lovett  Cameron).    White.  6s. 

Miracle  Play  in  England,  The  (S.  W.  Clarke).    Andrews.    :s.  6d. 

Mountain  Molock,  A  (Driffield  Osborne).  Lippincott. 

Music  of  the  Poets,  The  (E.  D.  Keeling).    Scott.  6s. 

National  Defences  (Major-General  Maurice).    Macmillan.    2s.  6d. 

Navy  List,  Royal,  Lean's.    (July).    Witherly.    7s.  6d. 

New  Gulliver,  The  (C.  T.  Drury).    Roxburghe  Press.    3s.  6d. 

Olla  Podrida  (Captain  Marryat).  Routledge. 

Oxford  Debate  on  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  The.  Bell. 
Poems  (J.  Hay).    Lane.    4s.  6d. 
Quartier  Latin,  The  (June).    Iliffe.  6d. 

Quest  of  the  Gilt-Edged  Girl,  The  (R.  de  Lyrienne).    Lane,  is 

Railway  Magazine,  The  (July). 

Relic  Fair  (Paul  Parfail).    Treacher.    3s.  6d. 

Rudeness  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Leathtrhead,  The  (G.  Seymour).    G.  Richard?.  2S. 

Seaside  Watering  Places.    Upcott  Gill. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter  (G.  Saintsbury).    Oliphant.    is.  6d. 

Secret  Cabinet  of  History,  The.  Carrington. 

Social  England  (Various  Writers).  Cassell. 

Speech  of  John  Hay  at  the  Unveiling  of  the  Bust  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.    Lane.  is. 
Spelling  Manual  (W.  W.  Cheriton).    Rivington,  Percival.  is. 
Stepmother,  The  (G.  Xenopoulos).    Lane.    2s.  6d. 
Story  of  Mollie,  The  (Marian  Bower).    Andrews.    3s.  6d. 
Strand  Magazine,  The  (July).    Newnes.  6d. 

Switzerland  and  the  Adjacent  Portions  of  Italy,  Savoy  and  Tyrol  (Karl  Baedeker) 
Dulau. 

Taquisara  (F.  M.  Crawford).    Macmillan.  6s. 
Thames,  Up  and  Down  the.  Virtue. 

Thames  Illustrated,  The  (No.  1)  (J.  Seyland).    Newnes.  yd. 
To  Venus  in  Five  Seconds  (F.  T.  jane).    Innes.    is.  6d. 
To-morrow  ( luly). 

Turkish  Army  in  Thessaly,  With  the  (C.  Binjham).    Macmillan.    6s.  6d. 
Vashti :  A  Tragedy  (Ztto).    Kegan  Paul.  5s. 

Victoria  Painting  Book.    Cassell.    is.  _  .  .  , 

Victorian  Era  in  South  Africa,  The  (H.  A.  Bryden).    The  '  African  Critic. 

Wales,  The  Spas  of  (T.  R.  Roberts).    Hogg.  is. 

What  Gunpowder  Plot  Was  (S.  R.  Gardiner).    Longmans.  5s. 

Words  of  Counsel  (F.  B.  Pearson).  Stock. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspon  lence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


AMERICA. 

Copies  are  on  Sale  at  the  International  News  Company's  Offices, 
83  and  85  Duane  Street,  New  York,  Messrs.  Damkell  & 
Upham's,  283  Washing/on  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  at  The 
Harold  Wilson  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

"DOYAL  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN. — Every  Evening. 

GRAND  OPERA. 
For  full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers. 
Box  Office  now  open. 

"  For  much  good  in  little  room,  libraries  of  Liberal  clubs  could  not 
well  have  a  better  volume  on  their  shelves." 

HUDDERSFIELD  EXAMINER. 

"  The  essays  are  clever  and  masterly." — DAIL  Y  NEIVS. 

"  Scholarly  and  well- written. "—PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  price  3s.  6d. 

ESSAYS  IN 

LIBERALISM. 

By  SIX  OXFORD  MEN. 

but  share  Mr.  Gladstone's  sympathy  with  the  author's  efforts  on  behalf 
of  individual  freedom." — THE  TIMES  (in  a  long  review). 

"  Each  writer  speaks  for  himself ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  a 
certain  common  unity,  intellectual  and  moral,  in  this  interesting  and 
really  vigorous  work." 

DAILY  CHRONICLE  (in  a  leading  article). 

"  No  one  will  read  the  book  without  being  interested." 

SCOTSMAN. 

"  Lucid  and  well- written. "—  GUARDIAN. 

"  The  six  essayists  are  earnest  students  of  politics,  and  their  work 
should  be  read  by  students  of  political  problems  of  the  day." 

LONDON. 

"  A  refreshing  book."— SPEA KER. 

"  A  work  we  can  honestly  recommend  to  all  Liberals." 

NEWCASTLE  DAILY  LEADER. 

^ucli  focd  for  rcflcclion  will  l)c  found  in  thc.cc  essays." 

LIVERPOOL  DAILY  POST. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  LONDON. 

AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

PMPIRE    THEATRE.— EVERY    EVENING,  UNDER 

ONE  FLAG,  and  MONTE  CRISTO.    Grand  Variety  Entertainment. 
Doors  open  at  7  45. 

"DADLEY    COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,    1897.  Two 

_         of  £So,  One  of           One  of  £40.     Examination  begins  July  14th.— For 
information  apply  to  the  Rev.  The  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

THE   HOTEL  ALBEMARLE 
AND  RESTAURANT. 

PATRONIZED   BY  ROYALTY. 

NEW  MANAGEMENT. 

VERMERSCH,  PROPRIETOR. 

ALSO  AT 

PARIS  :   IMPERIAL  HOTEL. 
BOULOGNE-S.-M.  :   IMPERIAL  PAVILION  HOTEL. 

AVONDALE  HOTEL,  LONDON. 

HOTEL.     AND  RESTAURANT, 

PICCADILLY. 
EXCELLENT  CUISINE. 
Piccadilly,  the  Best  Position  '  in  London. 

Proprietors — MM.  j  EUGENE,                    From  the  Savoy. 

THE  EMPRESS  ROOMS, 

ROYAL  PALAGE  HOTEL, 

KEITSIITGTOlSr, 

CAN   BE   ENGAGED  FOR 

BALLS,  BANQUETS,  WEDDING  RECEPTIONS,  CONCERTS,  &c 

The  most  handsome  and  best  arranged  Suite  of  Rooms  in  London. 

THE  EMPIRE  TYPEWRITER, 

THE  LEADING  WRITING  MACHINE  OF  THE  WORLD. 
Price  £12  12s. 

Purchase  by  instalments  if  desired. 
If  you  wish  to  be  with  the  times 

USE  A  TYPEWRITER. 

If  you  wish  to  lead  the  times 

USE  AN  EMPIRE. 
THE  EMPIRE   TYPEWRITER    SYNDICATE,  Limited, 

7    QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. ;  and 
119  ST.  VINCENT  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 

"  The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa." 

The  Saturday  Review. 
Proprietor,  J.  CLARK. 

PENCIKQ  A  SPiLCIALITY". 

McPHERSON'S  HIGH-CLASS  GYMNASIUM, 

CT  A  WF  CTPIT1TT 

30  oLwainh.  m kjlji  1, 
under  royal  patronage. 
Instruction  in  all  Physical  Exercises  for  all  Ages  and  all  Ailments. 

Prospectus  forwarded  free. 
Member  of  the  British  College  of  Physical  Education. 
Telegrams:  "GYMNICAL,"  London. 

THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 

E   P  P  S  *  S 

uKATlFU  L— COM  rOKT  IN  la. 

COCOA 

FOR   BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 

TORINO  CAFE  RESTAURANT, 

45,  OXFORD  STREET,  45. 

E.  TIRINANZI. 
TABLE   D'HOTE  DINNER  FROM   5   TILL  9. 

Service  A  la  Carte. 

PRIVATE    DINING    ROOMS    FOR  PARTIES. 

Wines,  Spirits,  Beer  and  Cigars  of  the  Best  Quality. 

Bland  &  Sons' 

•303    1IORE  X2I1.^I>1^ 

Double-barrel  Hammerless  Ejector,  with  Telescopic  Sights. 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO 
H.M.   THE   KING  OF  PORTUGAL. 

The  Private  Secretary  to  H.M.  the  King  of  Portugal  writes :— "  With  the 
single  but  rather  short  barrelled  rifle,  using  the  same  cartridge,  His  Majesty  has 
shot  lately  a  stag  (an  old  one)  at  980  paces."  ■ 

THOMAS   BLAND   &  SONS, 

430  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON. 
WORKS:  BIRMINGHAM. 

SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAORACT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens. 

Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day ;  for  two,  from  12s.    Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c.  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 

SAYOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  flays 
during;  Dinner  and  Suiter. 
Managers  \  L;  FCHpNARD         Chef  de  Cuisine  :  Ma!tre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND  HOTEL,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 
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MACMILLAN  4«  KEW  BOOKS. 

With  illustrations  and  Maps,  8vo.  6s.  6d.  net. 

WITH   THE   TURKISH   ARMY  IN 
THESSALY. 

By    CLIVE  BIGHAM, 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Times,"  Author  of  "A  Ride  Through 
Western  Asia." 

AfORArtA'G  POST.  —  "  His  statistics  have  been  admirably  kept,  and  the 
numbers  and  dispositions  of  the  Turkish  troops  carefully  and  clo^eh  noted  from 
beginning  to  end. .  . .  Accompanied  by  excellent  illustrations  and  charts. .  .  .deserves 
to  be  widely  read." 

THREE  NOVELS  WORTH  READING. 

FBIOE  SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH. 

SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  iMORRICE  BUCKLER." 

THE  PHILANDERERS. 

Mason. 

WORLD. — "  One  of  the  most  interesting  novels  we  have  met  for  a  long  time." 


By  A.  E.  W. 


JOHN    LANE'S  LIST. 


BY   F.   MARION  CRAWFORD. 

A  ROSE  Of  YESTERDAY.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

GLOBE.  — "  A  piece  of  refined  workmanship,  fresh  from  the  hands  of  an  artist. 

. .  ■  'A  Rose  of  Yesterday  '  is  one  which  will  retain  its  full  measure  of  fragrance 

and  charm." 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

TAQUISARA.    By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH.—1'  Lovers  of  Mr.  Marion  Crawford's  romances  will 

find  much  to  delight  them  in  his  new  novel  '  Taquisara.*  He  has  constructed 

a  plot  of  wonderful  skill  and  mystery." 

BY  HENRY  ARTHUR  JONES. 

THE  CASE  of  REBELLIOUS  SUSAN  :  a 

Comedy  in  Three  Acts.  By  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  Author  of  "  The 
Tempter,"  "  The  Masquerades,"  "  Judah,"  &e.    Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 


Crown  8vo.  2%.  6d. 

NATIONAL  DEFENCES.    By  Major-General 

Maurice,  C.B.  [English  Citizen  Series. 

Globe  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THIRTY  YEARS  of  TEACHING.    By  L.  C. 

Ml  all,  F  R.S.,  Professor  of  Biology  in  the  Yorkshire  College.  Reprinted, 
with  additions,  from  *'  The  Journal  of  Education." 


MACMTLLAN  &  CO.  (LIMITFD),  LONDON 

MUDIE'S 

SELECT 
LIBRARY. 

BOOKSELLERS, 
BOOK  EXPORTERS, 
BOOK  BINDERS, 

AND 

LIBRARIANS. 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  GERMAN, 

AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  WORLD. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  LIMITED, 
30  TO  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 
241  BR0MPT0N  ROAD,  S.W.,  and 
48   QUEEN   VICTORIA   STREET,  E.C., 

LONDON, 


NOW  READY. 

POEMS.     By  Colonel  John  Hay  (American 

Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James').  Including  "  Pike  County  Ballads." 
Authorised  Edition,  with  Photogravure  Portrait,  after  Hollyer.  Crown  8vo. 
4s.  6d.  net. 


CASTILIAN  DAYS. 

Crown  Svo.  4s.  6d.  net. 


By  Colonel  John  Hay. 


And  10  to  12  BARTOH  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER. 


THE  SPEECH  OF  COLONEL  JOHN  HAY 

AT  THE  UNVEILING  OF  THE  BUST  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT 
IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.    Square  i6mo.    is.  net. 

JUBILEE  GREETING  AT  SPITHEAD  TO 

THK  MEN  OF  GREATER  BRITAIN.  By  Theodore  Watts-  ,' 
Dunton.    is.  net. 

"  The  spirit  of  deply  felt  patriotism  which  informs  and  charaes  this  'Jubilee 
Greeting'  will  be  recognized  by  every  reader.  The  lover  and  judge  of  poetry  will 
also  remark  in  it  a  breadth  of  though'',  a  freshne-s  and  vigour  of  imagination,  as 
w  ell  as  a  technical  mastery  of  form  and  phrase,  altogether  exceptional  and  I 
admirable." — Globe, 

THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  KING:  a  Full,  True,! 

and  Particular  Account  of  the  Escape  of  his  Most  Sacred  Majesty  King- 
Charles  II.  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester.  By  Allan  Fea.  With  16  Portraits 
in  Photogravure  and  nearly  100  other  Illustrations,  21s.  net. 

"  Puts  to  shame  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  fashionable  historical  novels  of  the  day." 

Daily  Telegraph. 

SYMPHONIES.   By  George  Egerton.  Crowni 

8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

"  The  very  considerable  gifts  of  'George  Egerton  '  are  displayed  in  this  book. 
She  has  unearned  none  of  the  literary  deftness  which  made  '  Keynotes  '  a  notable 
book  of  its  year." — Academy. 

THE  QUEST  OF  THE  GILT-EDGED  GIRL. 

By  Richard  de  Lvkienne.  The  Bodley  Booklets.  No.  II.  Square 
i6mo.  is.  net. 

THE    STEPMOTHER  :   a  Tale  of  Modern 

Athens.  By  Gregory  Xenopoulos.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Edmonds. 
as.  6d.  net. 


NEW    AND    SUCCESSFUL  BOOKS. 

THE  QUEST  OF  THE  GOLDEN  GIRL: 

a  Romance.    By  Richard  Le  Gallienne.    5s.  net. 

"  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  is  no  imitator  of  a  classic,  but  he  has  made  his  '  Golden  Girl,' 
or  three  parts  of  it,  pure  phantasy,  with  the  spirit  of  Sterne  hovering  benignantly  101 
the  air." — Daily  Chronicle. 

PATIENCE  SPARHAWK  AND  HER  TIMES  : 

a  Novel.    By  Gertrude  Atherton.    4s.  6d.  net. 
"  We  cordially  recommend  Mrs.  Atherton's  book  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
books  of  the  year." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


KING  NOANETT  :  a  Story  of  Devon  Settlers 

in  Old  Virginia  and  the  Massachusetts  By  F.  J.  Sttmson.  With  12  FullH 
page  Illustrations  by  Henry  Sandham.    5s.  net. 

"  1  King  Noanett '  is  not  inferior  to  the  bewitching  '  Lorna  Doone.'  " — Academy  j 


GODS  AND  THEIR  MAKERS  :  a  Novel.; 

By  Laurence  Housman.    3s.  6d.  net. 

"  Certainly  one  of  the  most  irresistibly  delightful  of  recent  books." 

Daily  Chronicle. 

BROKEN  AWAY  :  a  Novel.    By  Beatrice! 

Ethel  Grimshaw.    3s.  6d.  net. 

"A  story  distinctly  above  the  average."— Daily  Telegraph. 

THE  BATTLE  GF  THE  BAYS  :  Parodies  ir 

Verse.    By  Owen  Seaman.    Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  Now  that  Calverley  is  no  more,  Mr.  Owen  Seaman  is  his  own  most  dangeroui; 

rival.    He  has  excelled  himself  in  '  The  Battle  of  the  Bays.'  In  this  little  volumilj 

the  master  hand  is  visible  in  every  line." — Punch. 

THE    COMPLEAT   ANGLER.      By  IzaaiJ 

Walton  and  Chas.  Cotton.  Edited  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne.  Wit 
nearly  250  Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  New.    Fcp.  4to.  buckram,  15s.  net, 

"  One  of  the  best  editions  :  one,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  Walton  himsel 
would  have  preferred.  It  is,  in  every  way,  a  worthy  production  .  ...Wethuf 
have  a  volume  that  should  be  owned  and  cherished  by  every  owner  of  a  rod  am 
reel."—  Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  BODLEY  HEAD,  VIGO  STREET,  W. 
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MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN'S  LIST. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

TWELVE     BAD    WOMEN.      Edited  by 

Arthur  Vincent.    Illustrated,  cloth,  16s. 
THE  GRAPHIC.  — "  This  always  interesting,  and  sometimes  even  fascinating, 
book." 


LOUIS  BECKE'S  NEW  VOLUME. 

PACIFIC  TALES.    By  Louis  Becke,  Author 

of  '*  His  Native  Wife,"  11  By  Reef  and  Palm,"  &c.    With  Portrait  of  the 
Author,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 
4      COLONl ES  AND  INDIA.  —  "  Most  entertaining  stories,  vividly  written,  and 
full  of  humour  and  pathos." 

FROM  the  FOUR  WINDS.    By  John  Sin- 

John.    Cloth,  6s. 

DAILY  TELEGR APH. — "Stories,  each  one  of  which  is  a  masterpiece  of 
pithttic  or  humorous  narrative  These  admirable  tales." 


By  Mrs.  W.  K. 


NEW  EDITION. 

MRS.  KEITH'S  CRIME. 

Clifford.    With  Frontispiece  by  the  Hon.  J.  Collier.    Cloth,  6s. 
WORLD.—"  Is  certainly  the  strongest  book  that  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford  has  given 
to  the  public.    It  is  probably,  too,  the  moit  popular." 


THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  GLADSTONE  AND  DISRAELI. 

THE   INNER   LIFE  of  the  HOUSE  of 

COMMONS.     From  the  Writings  of  William  White.     Introduction  by 

Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.    2  vols,  cloth,  16s. 
"  We  have  here  preserved  precious  photographs  of  historic  scenes  and  memorable 
persons.    Having  spent  his  days  and  nights  with  Addison  and  other  classics  in  the 
old  book-shop,  the  Doorkeeper  brought  to  his  new  task  an  excellent  literary  style, 

with  a  pleasant  dash  of  the  old  fashion  His  records  have  the  inestimable 

advantage  of  being  edited  by  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  who,  with  long  experience  and 
close  sympathy  with  the  House  of  Commons  and  its  history,  was  the  very  man  for 
the  task  of  dealing  with  a  mass  of  memoranda  extending  over  ten  years.  I  do  not 
know  what  he  may  have  left  out ;  he  has  certainly  known  what  to  preserve." 

H.  W.  Lucy  in  the  Daily  News. 


The   ' '  BRITISH  EMPIRE"  Set  of  "  THE  STORY 
OF   THE  NATIONS." 

Fully  Illu  trated,  and  with  Maps  and  Index,  bound  in  cloth,  price  5s.  each. 

SOUTH   AFRICA    (Cape   Colony,  Natal,  Orange  Free 

IS-ate,  South  African  Republic,  Rhodesia,  and  all  oher  Territories  South  of 
the  Zambesi).    By  G.  Mi. Call  TheaL,  LL.D.    Fourth  Edition,  Revised, 
Enlarged,  and  brought  up  to  date. 
"The  author  threads  his  way,  with  the  confidence  and  ease  born  of  intimate 
knowledge,  through  the  labyrinth  of  annexation  and  surrender,  triumph  and  defeat." 

A frican  Rei'iew. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  COMMONWEALTH  (New  South 

Wales,  Tasmania,  Western  Australia,  South  Australia,  Victoria,  Queensland, 
New  Zealand).    By  Greville  Tregarthen. 
"  The  story  of  the  convict  days  of  the  parent  colony  is  well  told,  and  the  whole 
volume  is  readable."— A  thenteum. 

CANADA.    By  J.  G.  Bourinot,  C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

"  A  very  sound  and  a  very  readable  and  picturesque  book." 

Douglas  Sladen  in  the  Literary  World. 

■BRITISH   INDIA.     By  R. W.  Frazer,  LL.B.,  I.C.S. 

"  Mr.  Frazer  his  succeeded  in  a  remarkable  degree  He  tells  with  accuracy, 

with  fairness  of  spirit,  and  in  good  English.'' — Times. 

THE  WEST  INDIES  and  the  SPANISH  MAIN.  By 

James  Rodway,  F.  L.S.    Second  Edition. 
"  A  work  which  condenses  with  much  lucidity  alt  that  the  general  reader  need 
'  know  of  or  e  of  the  most  interesting  regions  of  the  New  World." — Morning  Post. 

'SCOTLAND.     By  John   Mackintosh,   LL.D.  Third 

Edition. 

"A  good  and  useful  sketch,  and  Dr.  Mackintosh  has  performed  his  task  in  a 
thorough  and  workmanlike  manner." — Graphic. 

IRELAND.   By  the  Hon.  Emily  Lawless.    Fifth  Edition. 

"  J  his  clear  and  temperate  narrative."— Sfiecta'or. 
,     In  "11  46  Volumes  have  appeared  in  "  The  Story  of  the  Nations."  An  Illustrated 
1  Desiri|  tive  List  of  the  Series  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  address  on  application. 

Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwiris  Illustrated  Spring  List  will  be  sent  post-free  to  any 
address  on  application. 

London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 
AGENCY  FOB  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,   PUBLISHERS  &  BOOK- 

SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STklET,   STRAND,  LONDON,   W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention   of  the 
RE  U.ING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
1  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom   £1    8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  WorlJ    I  10  4 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Eurmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 

Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 

catch  the  Friday  evening's  mail. 


Wm.  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
ST  I  EL  &  JONES,  2.3  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


MESSRS.  IMGrMANS  &  CO.'S  LIST. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  MR.  ANDREW  LANG. 

MODERN    MYTHOLOGY.    By  Andrew  Lang,  M.A., 

LL.D.,  St.  Andrews,  Hon.   Fellow  rf  Merlon  College,  sometime  Gifford 


Lecturer  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.    8vo.  9s. 


{Next  week. 


THE  ANCIENT  STONE  IMPLEMENTS,  WEAPONS, 

aid  ORNAMENTS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  Sir  John  Evans, 
K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  &c,  Corre-pondant  de  l'ln- 
stitut  de  France.  Stcond  Edition,  Revised.  With  537  Illustrations.  8vo. 
price  28s. 

THE  ANNUAL  REGISTER  :  a  Review  of  Public  Events 

at  Ho.i.e  and  Abroad  for  tl  e  Year  iSo^.    8vo.  18s. 

*»*  Volumes  of  the  ANNUAL  REGISTER  for  the  Years  1863-1895  can 
still  be  had,  t  rice  i?s.  each. 
"  As  a  record  of  the  polit'cal  his'ory  of  the  previous  twelvemonth  the  Register 
remains  without  a  r.val  aimng  English  year-books." — Guardian. 

WHAT  GUNPOWDER  PLOT  WAS  :  a  Reply  to  Father 

Gerard.  By  Samcel  Rawson  Gardiner,  D.C.L.  With  8  Illustrations  and 
Plans.    Crown  3vj.  5s. 

CROQUET  :  its  History,  Rules,  and  Secrets.    By  Arthur 

Lilue,  Champi  <n,  G-and  National  Croquet  Club,  1872  ;  Winner  of  the  "  All 
Coners'  Cham,  ionsi.ip,"  Maidstone,  1896.  With  4  Full-j  age  Illustrations  by 
Luc:en  Davis,  15  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  and  27  Diagrams.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A    GIRL'S    WANDERINGS    in    HUNGARY.  By 

H.  Ellen  Browning.  With  Map  and  19  Illustrations.  New  and  Cheaper 
Ediiion.    Crown  3s.  6d.  {Next  "Meek. 

"Something  quite  unlike  a  guide-book.  The  whole  book  is  a  series  of  anecdotes 
and  confessions." — Manchester  Guardian. 

AN  INTRODUCTORY  COURSE  in  DIFFERENTIAL 

EQUATIONS.  By  Daniel  A.  Murrav,  B.A.,  Ph.D  ,  Instructor  in 
Mathematics,  Cornell  University.    Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

NEW  BOOK.  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  WARD, 
PREACHER." 

THE  WISDOM  Of  FOOLS.    By  Margaret  Deland. 

Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

"We  cannot  praise  too  much  the  delicacy  of  workmanship  and  originality  of 
invention  that  have  gone  to  the  making  of  these  stones." — Guardian. 

"  'The  Wisdom  of  Fools'  Is  the  general  title  of  four  short  stories,  each  of  which 

deals  with  s  >me  problem  of  life  and  conduct.    The  first  story  held  me  Ihere 

are  a  dozen  reasons  way  you  should  read  it." — Academy. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  MR.  J.  K.  JEROME. 

SKETCHES  in  LAVENDER  :  Blue  and  Green.  Short 

Stories.    By  Ji:rome  K.  Jerome.    Cro  vn  8vo.  6s. 
"Altogether  a  very  good  book  wherewith  to  beguile  the  time  on  a  railway 
journey,  and  thoroughly  unaesthetic,  which  is  not  its  least  recommendation.  Since 
'  Stageland  1  Mr.  Jerome  has  given  us  nothing  better  than  these  stories. " —  IVorld. 

RAMEAU'S  NEPHEW  :  a  Translation  from  Diderot's 

Autographic  Text.    By  Sylvia  Margaret  Hill.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
"  It  is  valuable,  as  being  an  unabridged  translation,  and  it  is  provided  with  notes, 
that  will  help  those  unacquainted  with  the  literary  history  and  the  intrigues  of  the 
period  to  understand  better  the  numerous  personal  and  ironical  allusions  in  which 
this  strange  bundle  of  philosophy,  satire,  and  observation  abounds." — Times. 

THE  PROFESSOR'S  CHILDREN  :  a  Story.    By  Edith 

H.  Fowler,  Author  of  "  The  Young  Pretenders."  With  24  Illustrations  by 
Ethel  Kate  Burgess.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Next  week. 


CROOKED  PATHS 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 


a  Novel.    By  Francis  Allingham. 


THE  SILVER  LI BRARY.-Wew  Volumes. 
THE  MEMOIRS  of  BARON  de  MARBOT.  Translated 

from  the  French  by  Arthur  John  Butler.  With  Portrait.  New  Edition. 
2  vo!s  crown  8vo.  7s. 


JOAN  HASTE. 


With  20 


By  H.  Rider  Haggard. 

Illustrations  by  F.  S.  Wilson.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

{Next  week. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO..  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  :  an  Elementary  Treatise  on  Bime- 

tallism.    By  James  Henry  Hallard,  M.A.  Oxon,  sometime  Lecturer  for 
the  Bimetallic  League  in  Liverpool. 
Contents  :  Introduction— What  is  Bimetallism— The  Story  of  the  Standards — 
The  Great  Fall  of  Pi  ices —Eastern  Competition— Misconceptions  and  Misrepre- 
sentations— Conclusion. 

London  :  RIVINGTON,  PERCIVAL,  &  CO.,  34  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

T300KS. — ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED- 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants.  — Edward  Baker's  Great  Boolshop,  Birmingham. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHER* 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INST   rUf  IONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES.  AMERICA.  AND  ABROAD 
A  Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED    AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Tcltg'apMc  Address :  "  BOOKMEN,  LONDON."   Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 
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THE  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  AND  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

NINTH   ANNUAL   REPORT   OF   THE   DIRECTORS  FOR 
THE  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1896. 

The  Directors  beg  to  submit  to  Shareholders  the  Balance  Sheet, 
Expenditure  and  Revenue  Statement,  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  to 
December  31,  1896,  duly  audited  and  certified  to,  also  the  Manager's 
Report,  giving  details  of  the  Company's  operations  for  the  year. 

FINANCIAL  POSITION. 

The  Profit  and  Loss  Account  shows  :  — 

Balance  at  31st  December,  1895,  allowing  for 
shortfall  on  estimate  of  Gold  in  transit  at 
that  date,  and  expenses  on  Shares  sold  and 


taken  credit  for  during  1895... 
Profit  for  1896  


Appropriated  as  follows  : — 

Mine  Development  Redemp- 
tion  ,£17,187    9  11 

Depeciation,  &c  20,588    3  7 


,£371,200  17  4 
199,412    2  8 

£570,613    o  o 


£37,775  13  6 

Dividend  at  the  rate  of  30  per 

cent,  for  the  year   ...       ...   141,000    o  o 


Leaving  a  balance  to  be  carried  forward  of 


178,775  13  6 
£39i,S37    6  6 


46  per  cent,  has  been  written  off  for  Mine  Development  Redemp- 
tion, leaving  the  amount  standing  in  the  Company's  books,  as  the 
value  of  ore  in  sight,  at  the  low  value  of  \o\<\.  per  ton. 

1 1  per  cent,  has  been  allowed  for  Depreciation  on  Buildings, 
Machinery  and  Plant,  Permanent  Works,  &c,  which,  taking  into 
consideration  the  additions  to  the  Company's  Plant  in  new  Machinery 
and  increase  of  Mill  to  200  Stamps  during  the  year,  places  its  assets  at 
k  very  low  valuation  in  the  Balance  Sheet. 

WORKING  COSTS. 

On  Mine  Milling  and  General  Supervision  are  increased  by  about 
I  -2  per  cent.  ;  but  against  this  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  the 
treatment  of  Tailings  and  Concentrates,  leaving  a  net  decrease  on  the 
total  cost  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  of  is.  4-07d.  per  ton 
crushed,  due  to  economical  working. 

A  very  large  expenditure  was  incurred  during  the  year  in  obtaining 
native  labour,  the  cost  amounting  to  a  little  over  sixpence  (6d. )  per 
ton  crushed. 

WATER. 

On  account  of  the  unprecedented  drought  experienced  during  the 
year,  the  water  supply  was  the  cause  of  considerable  anxiety,  but  with 
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the  aid  of  the  Company's  reserve  dams  full  work  was  able  to  be  main* 
tained  till  the  rains  set  in. 

Advantage  was  taken  during  the  dry  season  of  increasing  the  storage 
capacity  of  the  Company's  reserve  dams  to  assure  a  very  much  larger 
reserve  supply  and  sufficient  to  withstand  a  very  prolonged  drought. 

ORE  IN  SIGHT. 

Stands  at  450,231  tons,  as  against  465,608,  a  decrease  of  15,377 
tons  on  31st  December,  1895.  This  is  attributable  to  the  cessation  of 
development  work  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  on  account  of  diffi- 
culties of  native  labour  and  coal  supply.  Development  work  has, 
however,  been  again  fully  resumed. 

MACHINERY  AND  PLANT. 

During  the  year  valuable  and  extensive  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  Company's  Plant,  which  is  now  in  excellent  order  and  a  high  state 
of  efficiency. 

ESTATE. 

You  will  note  from  the  Statements  that  an  amount  of  £62,666  13s.  4d. 
has  been  derived  from  the  Company's  holding  in  the  Langlaagte 
Exploration  Company,  being  a  dividend  and  bonus  paid  by  the  latter 
Company. 

GENERAL. 

In  order  of  rotation  Mr.  R.  Lilienfeld  retires  from  the  Board,  but 
is  eligible,  and  offers  himself  for  re-election.  Two  Auditors  will  have 
to  be  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  remuneration  fixed  for  the 
past  audit.  J.  B.  ROBINSON,  Chairman. 


THE  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  AND  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  AT  DECEMBER  31,  1896. 


Dr. 

To  Live  Stock  Account— 

For  mules  died  and  lost  ^during 
year  ... 

Mine  development 

Depreciation — ■ 

Buildings  and  improvements...  ^1 , 745  6  9 
Machinery  and  plant  ...        ...        8,267    6  7 

Mill,  200  stamps    6, 1 55  14  6 

Cyanide  works         ...        ...        3,800    O  O 

Permanent  works       ...        ...  463    o  4 

Furniture  and  safes    ...        ...  49  158 

Live  stock  and  vehicles        ...  41  17  O 


,£65  o  o 
17,187    9  |i 


Dividend  Account — 

No.  19 — 15  per  cent,  declared 

30/6/96    £70,500    o  o 

No.  20 — 15  per  cent,  declared 

30/12/96    70,500    o  o 


20,523    3  7 


Balance  carried  forward — 
As  per  Liabilities  and  Assets  Statement 


141,000    o  0 
391,837    6  6 
,£570,613    o  o 


Cr. 

By  balance  at  December  31,  1895    ,£372,292    1  3 
Under-estimate  of  gold  in  transit 
at  December  31,  1895         ...  208  16  I 


£372,500  17  4 

Less  commission     charged  on 

shares  sold  in  1895    1,300    O  o 


£371,200  17  4 


Langlaagte  Exploration  and  Building  Company — 

Dividend  on  235,000  Shares  in  above  Company 

of  10  per  cent,  and  Bonus  of  t,s.  i,d.  per  Share  62,665  13  4, 
Profit  for  twelve  months  to  December  31,  1896 — 

As  per  Expenditure  and  Revenue  Account     ...     136,745    9  4| 


£570,613    o  o 

J.  B.  ROBINSON,  Chairman. 
F.  S.  TUDHOPE,  Secretary. 

Examined  and  compared  with  books  and  vouchers,  and  found  correct,|| 

S.  FLEISCHER,  "\  .  ... 
DAVID  FRASER,  /  Auauors' 
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AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

I  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ, 

and  COLOMBO. 

Ma,la~,r<     /  R  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices: 

managers     j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON,  &  CO.  J    Fcnchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  EC,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.  W. 

Pand  O.  MAIL   STEAMERS   FROM   LONDON  TO 
GIBRALTAR,    MALTA,   BRINDISI,   EGYPT, ) 
ADEN,  BOMBAY,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY,  [  every  week. 
STRAITS,  CHINA,  and  JAPAN   ) 

i c l1^.  SSZKS. . ^s:rR:u:^. .NKW . *KA: } 

VENICE  and  BRINDISI  to  EGYPT  and  the  EAST   every  three  weeks. 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 
For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company's  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. ,  or 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 

MEDOC-VIN  ORDINAIRE.  Boptr 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.  The 
quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  14s.  8S, 
at  much  higher  prices. 

ST.  ESTEPHE 

^  SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from  17s.  9S.  6d. 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  us 
in  London  and  the  Provinces,  gives  us  additional  confidence 
in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 

3  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid 
to  any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Bottles, 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great 
Britain  to  equal  them  in  value. 
General  Price  List  Free  by  Post. 
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JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 
WINE  MERCHANTS, 

LIVERPOOL  :  37  North  John  St.   Manchester  :  26  Market  St. 

M.  &  W.  MIUON, 
DEALERS  EH  HORSES,  AND  JOBMASTERS, 

PARK   LANE,  PICCADILLY, 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  100  YEARS. 


M.  &  W.  MILTON  have  always  on  Show  200  HORSES 
selected  from  the  principal  Fairs  in  England  &  Ireland. 


HORSES,  200  (English  and  Irish)  with 
unrivalled  action  and  remarkably  handsome. — 
Messrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  dealers  in  high-class 
Horses,  and  Jobmasters,  of  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W., 
beg  to  inform  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  they  have 
always  a  large  number  of  HORSES  and  COBS  suit- 
able for  all  purposes  ON  SHOW  at  their  establish- 
ment, which  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  London. 
They  consist  of  pairs  of  blacks,  browns,  bays,  chest- 
nuts, roans,  and  greys  ;  they  are  all  well-matched 
animals  for  barouche,  sociable,  landau,  brougham, 
victoria,  mail  phaeton,  or  riding  purposes  ;  also  pairs 
of  perfectly  trained  cobs  for  ladies'  driving  and  riding, 
and  several  single-harness  horses  and  cobs,  with  breed- 
ing, substance,  and  quality.  They  are  the  most  durable 
animals  that  can  be  found,  fast,  with  admirable  high 
action  ;  they  have  perfect  manners,  and  have  been 
selected  and  purchased  at  the  principal  fairs  in  England 
and  Ireland  by  the  firm,  who  still  retain  the  well-known 
judgment  of  their  father,  the  late  Matt.  Milton,  of 
Piccadilly.  All  horses  sold  or  let  on  job  at  the  most 
moderate  prices  ;  any  veterinary  examination  and  reason- 
able trial  allowed,  or  warranted  sound.  The  only  address 
in  London  is  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W.  Two  hundred 
horses  always  on  show.  Established  above  ioo  years. 
Telegrams,  "Checkless."    Telephone  2993. 


\  JOB   HORSES.— JOB   HORSES.— JOB 

J     HORSES.— Messrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  6  Park 
Lane,  Piccadilly,  W.,  SUPPLY  superior  high-stepping 
i   English  Pairs  and  Single  Horses  of  quality,  by  the  month 
or  year.  Terms  moderate.   Established  above  100  years. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

■*•  Est.  1803.— 1  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C.  5  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  &  47  Chancery  Lane. 
Subscribed  Capital,  ,£1,200,000.   Paid-up,  ,£300,000.   Total  Funds,  over  ,£1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

BONANZA,  LIMITED. 

CAPITAL      ....  ,£200,000 


MANAGER'S  REPORT  for  the  Month  of  May,  1897. 
PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 

EXPENDITURE. 


Mining  .. 

Sorting  and  Crushing. 
Milling  Account 
Maintenance  Account. 
General  Charges 
Cyanide 


Written  off  for  Redemption  of  Main  Shaft  and  Development  5,813 


Profit  for  May 


MILL: 


REVENUE. 

Insurance 

(£3  5S.  n'56d.  per  ton) 

CYANIDE: 

Gold  won 

Plus  amount  received  in  excess  of  Book  entries  for  April 


Total  (£5  3s.  6'4od.  per  ton) 


£ 

s. 

d. 

4,666 

18 

9 

434 

I 

11 

1,014 

S 

7 

449 

18 

10 

879 

'9 

9 

1,014 

18 

4 

8,460 

3 

2 

2,761 

3 

6 

11,221 

6 

8 

18,870 

14  2 

£30,092 

0 

10 

£ 

s. 

d. 

I9,'97 

3 

0 

24  12 

6 

19,172 

10 

6 

9,966 

1 

6 

953 

8 

10 

£30,092 

0 

10 

PROFIT  AND  LCS3  ACCOUNT  above  shows:— 

Income..        ..       ..    ,£30,092    o  10  equal  to  £5    3    6'40  per  ton  milled. 

Working  Expenditure         8,460    3    2  , 


Gross  Profit..  ..  £21,631  17  8 
Less  Written  off  for 

Redemption       ..        2,761    3  6 


Balance— Nett  Profit  £18,870  14  2 


1  9  1-25 
£3  '4  5'n 

096 
£3    411  per  ton 


FRANCIS  SPENCER,  Manager. 


THE  GINSBERG  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

It  having  been  notified  that  the  following  scrip  in  the  above  Company  has  been  lost 
or  mislaid,  viz. :  Cert.  No.  5,463  for  100  shares.  Nos.  86,810/86909  in  the  name  of 
Henry  Greyham. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  unless  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary  to 
the  undersigned  on  or  before  the  20th  day  of  August,  fresh  scrip,  in  lieu  of  the 
above,  will  be  issued,  thereby  cancelling  original  scrip. 

By  order, 

THE  JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 
LIMITED,  LONDON  AGENTS. 

T.  HONEY,  London  Secretary. 
10  and  11  Austin  Friars,  E.C,  2nd  July,  1897. 

COMPANHIA  DE  MOZAMBIQUE. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Companhia  de  Mozambique  was  held  in 
Lisbon  on  the  30th  June  last,  when  the  holders  of  152,863  shares  were  present  or 
represented.  The  proceedings  throughout  were  characterised  by  the  utmost 
unanimity. 

The  Report  and  Accounts  to  December  31st,  1E96,  as  presented  to  the  Share- 
holders, were  read  and  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  proposal  to  carry  forward  the 
available  profit  of  £30,372  os.  nd.,  after  placing  5  per  cent,  to  reserve  fund,  was 
approved. 

The  retiring  Directors,  Count  de  Mendia,  Count  de  Penha  Longa,  Messrs.  Theo- 
dore Berger  and  Jules  Robert,  were  re-elected,  and  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks_  to  the 
Portuguese  and  Foreign  Directors  for  the  able  way  in  which  they  had  administered 
to  the  Company's  business,  and  aided  the  development  of  the  territory  during  the 
period  under  review,  terminated  the  proceedings. 

Metropolitan  Visiting  and  Relief  Association. 

(Founded  by  Bishop  Blomfield  in  1843.) 

President- -The  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

Vice-Presidents— -The  LORD  BISHOPS  OF  ROCHESTER  and 
ST.  ALBANS. 

Office :  46A  Pall  Mall,  S.W.    Secretary :  J.  H.  ALLEN,  Esq. 


The  AIM  of  the  ASSOCIATION  is  to  DISTRIBUTE  such 
FUNDS  as  may  be  committed  to  it  in  grants  to  the  local  committees 
of  poor  parishes  proportionate  to  the  needs  of  each. 

The  Clergy  and  District  Visitors  are  the  Unpaid  Agents  of  Relief, 
and  possess  the  indispensable  qualification  of  personal  knowledge  of 
the  poor. 

The  overburdened  clergy  are  hereby  greatly  assisted  in  dealing  with 
the  distressing  cases  constantly  before  them. 

The  religious  persuasion  of  the  poor  is  no  obstacle  to  their  relief. 

Co-operation  with  public  and  other  charitable  bodies  is  duly  studied. 

Cheques,  payable  to  J.  H.  Allen,  should  be  sent  to  the  Office, 
46A  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  ;  or  to  the  Bankers,  Lloyds  Banking  Co. 
(Herries  &  Co.  Branch),  16  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
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RAY'S  HANDBOOKS. 


Mr.  Murray  begs  to  call  attention  to  the  "Index  and  Directory"  with  which  the  Newer  Editions  of  his 
Handbooks  are  supplied.  These  contain  all  information  as  to  Hotels,  Conveyances,  &e ,  and  are  constantly  kept 
up  to  date,  so  that  purchasers  of  his  Guide-books  are  always  supplied  with  the  very  latest  information. 


EUROPEAN  HANDBOOKS 

FRANCE.   Part  I. :  Normandy,  Brittany,  The  Seine 

and  Loire,  Bordeaux,  The  Pyrenees,  &c.    36  Maps  and  Plans.    7s.  6d. 

FRANCE.   Part  II. :  Central  France,  Auvergne,  The 

Ceve  ines  Burgundy,  The  Rhone  and  Saone,  Provence,  Marseilles,  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  Champagne,  &c.    23  Maps  and  Plans.    7s.  6d. 

HOLLAND  and  BELGIUM.  18  Maps  and  Plans.  6s. 
DENMARK  and  ICELAND  :  Schleswig1,  Holstein, 

Copenhagen,  Jutland,  and  Iceland.    Maps  and  Plans.    7s.  6d. 

SWEDEN  :  Stockholm,  Upsala,  Gothenburg,  The 

Shores  of  the  Baltic,  &c.    Maps  and  Plans.  6s. 

NORWAY  :  Christiania,  Bergen,  Trondhjem,  The 

Fjelds  and  Fjords.  With  Special  Information  for  Fishermen  and  Cyclists. 
By  T.  Michell,  C.B.,  H.B  M.  Consul-General  for  Norway.  Maps  and 
Plans.    7s.  6d. 


FOR   SUMMER  TRAVEL. 

RUSSIA :  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Finland,  Crimea, 

Caucasus,  &c.  Edited  by  T.  Michell,  C.B.,  H.B.M.  Consul-General  for 
Norway.    Maps  and  Plans.  18s. 

THE  RHINE  and  NORTH  GERMANY  :  The  Black 

Forest,  The  Hartz,  Saxon  Switzerland,  The  Giant  Mountains,  Elsass,  and 
Lothringen.    82  Maps  and  Plans.  10s. 

SOUTH   GERMANY,   AUSTRIA:  Tyrol,  Wurtem- 

bure,  Ravaria,  Salsburg,  Styria,  Hungary,  and  the  Danube  from  Ulm  to  the 
Black  Sea.    Two  Parts.    34  Maps  and  Plans.    Part  I.  7s.  6d.  ;  Part  II.  6s. 

SWITZERLAND :  Alps  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont, 

Italian  Lakes,  and  Part  of  Dauptrne.    Maps.    Two  Parts. 
Part  I.  The  Rernese  Oberlind,  Geneva,  Lucerne,  Engadine,  &c.  6s. 
,,    1 1.  The  Alps  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  Italian  Lakes,  and  Part  of  Dauphme.  6s. 

NORTH  ITALY  and  VENICE  :  Turin,  Milan,  The 

Italian  Lakes,  Verona,  Padua,  Venice,  Genoa,  &c.  Edited  by  H.  W. 
Pullen,  M.A.    With  ^4  Maps  and  Plans,  ios. 

CENTRAL    ITALY    and    FLORENCE  :  Tuscany, 

Umbria,  The  Marches,  &c.  Edited  by  H.  W.  Pullen,  M.A.  With  24  Maps 
and  Plans.  6s. 


ENGLISH  HANDBOOKS. 


"  The  general  quality  of  Murray,  the  scientific  character  of  the  information,  the  accuracy  and  interest  of 
the  historical  particulars,  to  say  nothing  of  the  lowness  of  the  price,  place  his  Guides  far  ahead  of  any 
competitors."— Saturday  Review. 


EASTERN  COUNTIES 

and  CAMBRIDGE.  12s. 

SUSSEX. 


Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex, 
6s. 


KENT.    7s.  6d. 
SURREY. 

HANTS  and  the  ISLE  of  WIGHT. 
HERTS,  BEDS,  and  HUNTS.   7s.  6d. 
OXFORDSHIRE.   Oxford  with  its  Colleges. 
WILTS,  DOESET,  and  SOMERSET.  12s. 
WORCESTER  and  HEREFORD.  5s. 
GLOUCESTER.  6s. 


6s. 


DEVON.   7s.  6d.      CORNWALL.  6s. 
NORTH  WALES.    6s.      SOUTH  WALES.  6s. 
NORTHAMPTON  and  RUTLAND.   7s.  6d. 
DERBY,  NOTTS,  LEICESTER,  and  STAFFORD. 
SHROPSHIRE  and  CHESHIRE.  6s. 
LANCASHIRE.    6s.      YORKSHIRE.  12s. 
LINCOLNSHIRE.   7s.  6d. 
DURHAM  and  NORTHUMBERLAND.  10s. 
THE  LAKE  DISTRICT  of  WESTMORELAND  and 

CUMBERLAND.  6s. 


HANDBOOK  for  ENGLAND  and  WALES.    Arranged  Alphabetically,  with  List  of  Railway 

Stations,  Hotels,  and  all  Places  and  Objects  worth  seeing,    i  vol.  Maps,  12s. 

HANDBOOK  for  SCOTLAND.     Thoroughly  Revised,  with  special  detailed  Information  for 

Pedestrians,  and  entirely  New  Maps.    Printed  on  specially  thin  and  light  paper.  9s. 
"  In  spite  of  the  enterprise  devoted  to  the  production  of  guide-books  in  the  past  fifteen  years,  Murray's  Handbooks  still  maintain  their  place  as  facile  prlnceps,  and  of 
all  this  Guide  to  Scotland  is  the  high-water  mark  of  guide-book  excellence  for  tourists  of  intelligence."— Observer. 

HANDBOOK  for  IRELAND.    New  and  thoroughly  Revised  Edition.    With  entirely  new  Set 

of  Maps  and  Plans.    Printed  on  specially  light  and  thin  paper.  9s. 


MURRAY'S  CYCLISTS'  ROAD-BOOKS. 
CYCLISTS'  ROAD-BOOK,  from  London,  through  Chichester,  Portsmouth,  Southampton,  to 

the  New  Forest,  and  back  by  Romsey,  Winchester,  Dorking,  Leatherhead,  and  Epsom.    Illustrated  by  a  Road  Atlas  at  the  end  of  the  book.    Fcp.  8vo.  2S. 


MR.   EDWARD  WHYMPER'S  GUIDES. 

Ready,  crown  8vo.  3s.  net. 

CHAMONIX  and  MONT  BLANC.    By  Edward  Whymper,  Author  of  "  Scrambles  amongst 

the  Alps,"  "  Tiav;ls  amongst  the  Great  Andes."    With  65  Illustrations  and  Maps. 

ZERMATT  and  the  MATTERHORN.    With  Seventy-five  Illustrations  and  Maps.    3s.  net. 

[Nearly  ready. 

LONDON  :  JOHN   MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

REGISTERED  A3  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Piopiietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.G.,  and  Published  by  Alfred  Cuthbert  Davies  at  the  Office, 
38  Soutl  amptoa  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Grrden,  in  the  County  of  London. — Saturday,  10  July,  1897. 
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NOTES. 

V^TTTH  all  the  private  members'  time  annexed  by  the 
*  »  Government,  and  the  twelve  o'clock  rule  sus- 
pended, the  end  of  the  Session  should  be  near.  No  more 
time  is  to  be  wasted  on  drain-pipes  and  vermin,  and 
members  are  told  in  effect  that  the  harder  they  work  and 
the  less  they  obstruct  the  sooner  they  will  get  away. 
The  weather  is  getting  so  hot  that  our  legislators  will 
readily  take  the  hint.  Visions  of  green  fields,  white- 
winged  yachts  and  idle  hours  float  before  them  as  they 
swelter  on  the  green  benches,  so  that  the  Government 
is  likely  to  succeed  in  passing  all  the  measures  it  has 
set  its  mind  upon  without  much  delay.  The  most  im- 
portant are  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Bill,  the 
Scotch  Education  Bill,  the  Naval  Works  Bill,  the 
London  Water  Bill  and  the  Foreign  Prison  made 
Goods  Bill.  It  is  not  a  very  brave  show  ;  but  one 
great  Bill  like  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Bill  is 
quite  enough  for  glory  nowadays. 

The  Report  of  the  South  Africa  Committee,  which 
is  just  out,  does  not  increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
Raid.  It  is  evident  now  that  our  predictions  of  a  year 
ago  have  been  exactly  borne  out  by  the  facts.  The 
inquiry  has  been  a  farce,  and  has  utterly  discredited 
for  all  future  time  the  attempt  to  turn  a  Parliamentary 
Committee  with  its  party  organization  and  party 
prejudices  into  an  instrument  for  the  elucidation  of 
truth. 

As  we  have  already  said,  Sir  William  Harcourt  wanted 
this  Committee  in  order,  if  possible,  to  catch  and  dis- 
credit Mr.  Chamberlain.  As  soon  as  he  found  that 
this  was  impossible,  his  interest  in  the  business  ceased, 
and  it  is  scarcely  going  too  far  to  presume  that  the 
motives  of  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  were 
just  as  lofty  and  just  as  disinterested  as  those  of  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition.  This  view  of  human  nature, 
too,  explains  why  the  members  of  the  Committee  have 
condemned  certain  actions  most  forcibly  without  sug- 
gesting that  the  doers  should  be  punished.  Indeed  it 
is  quite  against  the  spirit  of  the  English  law  to  invite 
men  to  give  evidence  against  themselves  and  then  to 
punish  them  on  their  admissions.  But  Mr.  Labouchere's 
virtue  is  of  this  uncommon  quality.  He  proposes  punish- 
ment— not,  we  presume,  for  confessed  and  inveterate 
slanderers  and  traducers.  Altogether  the  comedy  has 
not  been  uninteresting,  and  it  only  leaves  us  with  a 
deeper  sense  of  the  value  of  the  maxim  that  every  one 
should  stick  to  his  trade. 

It  has  been  until  now  a  favourite  maxim  of  the  House 
of  Commons  that  a  lawyer  is  hardly  ever  greatly  suc- 


cessful in  its  precincts,  and  now  the  converse  of  this 
proposition  is  apparent,  that  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  would  make  poor  advocates  and  worse 
judges.  In  the  House  every  one  feels  that  the  Com- 
mittee has  made  a  fool  of  itself  and  of  those  who  in- 
sisted on  its  being  appointed  ;  and  every  one  is  very 
much  annoyed.  But,  broadly,  the  members  are  divided 
into  two  divisions,  those  whose  anger  impels  them  to 
create  a  disturbance  by  discussing  the  matter,  and 
those  who  wish  to  forget  all  about  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Mr.  Stanhope  was  not  given  an  opportunity  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  but  undoubtedly  he  will  bring 
the  matter  up  in  Supply.  Either  the  vote  for  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  salary  or  for  military  expenditure  in 
South  Africa  will  afford  him  a  suitable  occasion.  But 
nothing  more  can  really  be  done  except  to  bandy  words. 
This  fiasco  on  South  Africa  should  deepen  the  effect 
of  the  Piggott  scandal  and  teach  the  "Times  "  to  mind 
its  own  business,  and  make  its  correspondents  apply 
themselves  to  their  legitimate  work  and  not  go  about 
the  world  as  plotters  and  conspirators. 

The  Bill  of  the  week  was  the  Naval  Works  Bill  on 
Wednesday,  an  annual  measure  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance which  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  no  one 
dares  to  oppose,  except  irresponsible  persons  like  Mr. 
Lough.  The  Bill  this  year  was  rather  complicated,  as 
owing  to  the  slow  progress  of  the  works  in  hand  the 
money  voted  in  previous  years  has  not  yet  been  spent. 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  who  as  Civil  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  introduced  it,  was,  however,  highly  compli- 
mented by  Sir  William  Harcourt  on  his  opening  state- 
ment. The  son  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  has  ability, 
and  has  previously  made  a  good  impression  on  the  House. 
He  has  not  done  much,  but  what  he  has  done  he  has 
done  well.  The  new  points  in  the  Bill  this  year  were 
the  increase  of  the  estimate  for  the  cost  of  the  new 
harbour  at  Dover  from  ^2,000,000  to  ,£3,500,000,  an 
improved  scheme  for  the  new  harbour  at  Gibraltar 
which  will  render  it  absolutely  secure  against  torpedo 
attack,  a  further  increase  for  the  harbour  at  Hong 
Kong,  and  provision  for  a  new  full-sized  dock  at 
Colombo.  The  maximum  estimated  expenditure  on 
the  various  works  during  the  year  is  about  2J  millions  ; 
but,  as  more  than  2  millions  remain  unexpended  from 
previous  votes,  the  total  sum  the  House  is  asked  to 
provide  this  year  is  comparatively  small. 

Mr.  E.  Robertson,  who  was  Civil  Lord  in  the  last 
Liberal  Administration,  also  complimented  his  successor 
on  the  lucidity  of  his  statement.  Mr.  Robertson  intro- 
duced the  first  Naval  Works  Bill,  and  had  it  made  into 
an  annual  one,  and,  being  on  his  own  ground,  he  backed 
up  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  in  a  capital  speech.  The 
member  for  Dundee  is,  like  most  Scotchmen,  deficient 
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in  humour  and  in  willingness  to  give  and  take.  He  is 
one  of  those  men  from  over  the  Border  who  go  to  the 
University  late  in  life  and  make  themselves  unpleasant 
by  taking  all  the  prizes.  It  is  an  odd  circumstance 
that  Scotchmen  are  little  influenced  by  Oxford  ;  as  soon 
as  they  leave  the  University  it  slides  off  them,  so  to 
speak.  Welshmen  are  profoundly  influenced  and  become 
Oxford  men  with  a  Welsh  accent. 

Sir  William  Harcourt  would  have  liked  to  oppose  the 
Bill,  but  Mr.  Robertson's  influence  kept  him  back,  and 
he  confined  himself  to  a  few  general  observations  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  purist  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
He  got  rather  muddled,  however,  about  last  year's  ex- 
penditure, and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  had  to  put  him  right. 
Last  year's  Naval  Works  Act  voted  ^2,750,000.  Then 
the  Government  vaguely  thought  they  would  spend  about 
^2,000,000.  A  little  later  the  figure  came  down  to 
,£1,500,000,  and  finally  it  turned  out  that  they  only 
spent  £8q8,ooo.  It  is  a  small  matter,  and  only  means 
that  the  bills  will  have  to  be  paid  one  year  instead  of 
another. 

There  were  some  complaints  that  only  two  harbours 
were  being  fortified,  and  of  course  every  member 
wanted  naval  works  carried  out  in  his  own  district. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Bristol,  Plymouth,  and,  as  Mr. 
Bowles  insists,  the  Scilly  Isles,  should  be  strengthened. 
In  case  of  war,  of  course,  the  Channel  would  be 
dangerous  for  merchant  vessels,  and  many  of  them 
would  go  round  by  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  there 
would  have  to  be  a  large  force  of  patrolling  ships. 
Fortunately  natural  and  magnificent  harbours  are 
plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  with  a  little  expense 
and  doctoring  they  could  be  made  to  serve.  Ireland's 
financial  grievances  popped  up  in  the  discussion  when- 
ever an  Irish  member  spoke,  and  Captain  Donelan 
especially  complained  of  the  lack  of  repairing  dock 
accommodation  in  Ireland.  He  is  the  dry  and  very  dull 
member  for  East  Cork,  It  is  curious  that  Cork  sends 
so  many  dull  men  to  the  House  of  Commons.  William 
Shaw,  Butt's  successor  and  Parnell's  predecessor,  was 
a  Protestant  banker  from  Cork  county  and  was  very 
dull,    Yet  Blarney  is  the  name  of  a  castle  near  Cork. 

If  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  is  the  industrious  ap- 
prentice of  the  Unionist  party,  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  who 
led  a  Radical  minority  twice  into  the  lobbies  against 
his  father's  Government  on  Wednesday,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  idle  apprentice.  But  the  Government 
bore  him  no  grudge  for  his  amendments  to  its  London 
Water  Companies  Bill.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  is  one  of  the 
members  for  Greenwich,  and  his  proposals  to  make  the 
Bill  more  severe  against  the  Water  Companies  was  a 
little  bit  of  business  on  his  own  account  to  make  his 
seat  secure.  There  was  a  funny  incident  when  he  re- 
plied on  his  second  amendment.  He  wanted  to  compare 
Mr.  Chaplin  to  the  Caliph  Omar  who  destroyed,  or 
rather  who  did  not  destroy,  the  Alexandrian  Library. 
But  he  could  not  remember  the  maligned  Caliph's 
name.  Some  one  on  the  Front  Bench  whispered 
Akbar,  a  name  which  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  adopted  with 
alacrity,  to  the  amusement  of  the  House.  As  for  the 
Bill  itself,  it  is  not  of  much  use.  It  only  makes  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Commission  the  tribunal  before 
which  defaulting  Water  Companies  can  be  summoned  to 
answer  for  their  sins.  But  it  serves  the  purpose  of 
seeming  to  do  something,  until  something  can  be  really 
done  with  the  London  Water  Question. 

It  says  little  for  the  abilities  of  the  London  members 
that  none  of  them  has  seen  that  to  make  sure  of  the 
very  modest  amount  of  good  Mr.  Chaplin's  little  Bill 
is  capable  of,  the  obvious  plan  is  to  follow  the 
lines  of  the  Public  Health  Act  for  London — a 
Conservative  measure — and  make  it  compulsory  on 
the  local  authority  to  act  on  the  complaint  of 
the  individual  consumer.  As  it  is,  the  consumer 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  vestry,  and  the  Act 
likely  enough  in  many  parishes  a  dead  letter,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  Health  Act  previous  to  1891. 
Mr.  Chaplin  would  naturally  not  frame  his  Bill  so  as 
to  make  it  really  effective  against  defaulting  water 
companies  ;  but  one  would  have  thought  that  some  of 


the  Unionist  metropolitan  members,  before  whom  this 
matter  was  brought  in  conference,  would  have  seen 
the  necessity  of  amendment. 

Nothing  much  seems  to  have  come  of  the  frequent 
conferences  between  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Colonial 
Premiers.  They  have  been  pleasant  little  tea  parties  at 
which  the  Premiers  took  a  little  light  refreshment  in  a 
friendly  way  and  talked  about  the  musical  glasses  and 
the  weather.  Even  that  battleship  from  Cape  Colony 
is  as  yet  a  phantom.  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  has  offered 
it,  certainly,  but  the  Cape  Assembly  has  not,  and 
compliments  and  thanks  are  a  little  premature 
until  that  body  has  ratified  the  offer.  The  other 
Colonies  won't  rise  to  even  a  gunboat,  and  on 
the  whole  Imperial  Federation  seems  farther  off 
than  ever.  The  Hon.  G.  H.  Reid  is  frank  enough 
in  his  repudiation  of  the  whole  business.  The  other 
Premiers  are  very  reticent,  and  we  shall  know  better 
what  they  think,  or  what  they  think  it  advisable  to 
think,  when  they  get  home.  Australia  is  the  great 
stumbling-block,  and  it  is  beginning  to  be  clear  that 
it  was  a  great  mistake  to  divide  that  continent  into 
separate  Colonies  ;  it  should  have  been  divided  into 
provinces  like  Canada.  The  Colonial  Office  is  really 
to  blame.  It  has  always  wanted  as  many  colonies  as 
possible.  They  are  useful  for  party  purposes,  for  they 
offer  unlimited  opportunities  for  patronage. 

The  Workman's  Compensation  Bill  has  passed  its 
third  reading,  and  next  week  will  be  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  There  powerful  influences  will  probably  ensure 
for  it  a  safe  and  easy  transit.  On  the  whole,  its 
passage  through  the  Commons  has  been  easy  too  ;  its 
opponents  have  not  dared  to  oppose  it  as  violently  as 
they  would  have  liked.  Mr.  Asquith  has  sulked  in  his 
tent  most  of  the  time,  and  has  emerged  only  when  he 
has  thought  it  possible  to  do  a  little  electioneering  on 
his  own  account.  The  real  opposition  has  come  from 
Sir  James  Joicey  and  Mr.  Bainbridge.  The  latter  poses 
as  the  biggest  coalowner  in  the  world,  but  he  is  not. 
He  holds  shares  in  some  of  the  biggest  companies,  which 
is  a  very  different  thing.  Some  people  think  he  has 
already  met  with  the  fate  of  the  frog  which  tried  to 
emulate  the  bull. 

Sir  James  Joicey,  on  the  other  hand,  is  really  the 
biggest  coalowner  in  the  world,  and  he  is  very  rich. 
He  is  under  the  delusion  that  he  is  a  Radical.  It  is 
quite  a  mistake  ;  he  is  really  a  thoroughgoing  Con- 
servative. He  opposed  the  Bill  until  Mr.  Chamberlain 
seemed  inclined  to  make  things  very  awkward  for  him 
with  his  constituents.  Then  he  tried  to  show  that  he 
was  championing  the  cause  of  the  working-man.  Sir 
James  Joicey's  career  as  a  Liberal  is  a  curious  one. 
He  founded  the  "Newcastle  Daily  Leader,"  and 
engaged  an  able  journalist,  Mr.  James  Annand,  as 
editor.  But  when  the  latter  began  to  develop  a  very 
moderate  Liberal  policy  in  the  paper  his  services  were 
soon  dispensed  with  and  another  gentleman  was 
engaged,  whose  principal  recommendation  was  that  he 
would  do  what  he  was  told.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  "  Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle,"  which  is  ably  written 
and  edited,  has  quite  eclipsed  its  rival,  and  is  now  the 
only  paper  with  any  real  influence  in  the  North  country. 

The  coalowners  have  really  only  themselves  to  thank 
for  any  injury  the  Compensation  Bill  may  do  them. 
They  should  have  done  before  what  the  Government  is 
now  compelling  them  to  do.  But  they  took  little  pains 
to  prevent  terrible  accidents  in  their  mines  ;  and  the 
Northumberland  and  Durham  coalowners  contribute 
only  5  per  cent,  to  the  Miners'  Permanent  Relief  Fund] 
Practically  the  whole  of  this  is  given  by  Sir  James 
Joicey.  Lord  Londonderry  and  most  of  the  others  have 
not  contributed  a  penny  since  the  last  Employers' 
Liability  Bill.  The  present  Compensation  Bill  is  an 
admirable  one,  and  we  congratulate  the  Government 
on  having  introduced  and  carried  through  the  Commons 
so  excellent  and  progressive  a  measure. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  a  keen  eye  for  a  situa- 
tion, and  it  was  not  long  in  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Prison-made  Goods  Bill  was  a  "shop-window" 
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measure,  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously.  Nobody  except 
the  inevitable  Mr.  Courtney  said  that  it  was  a  good 
thing  that  free  English  labour  should  be  displaced  by 
German  prison  labour  at  a  halfpenny  a  day  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  nobody  suggested  that  the  evil  was  of 
sufficient  dimensions  to  be  checked  by  legislation,  or 
that  this  particular  Bill  would  not  cost  more  to  ad- 
minister than  the  value  of  the  forbidden  goods  in  ques- 
tion, or  would  be  likely  in  any  real  way  to  interfere  with 
the  regulations  of  German  prisons.  But  in  an  incautious 
moment  Mr.  Chamberlain  or  Mr.  Balfour  was  induced 
by  Sir  Howard  Vincent  to  give  a  pledge,  and  so  the 
pledge  had  to  be  fulfilled.  The  Bill  will  be  passed,  and 
then  it  will  be  heard  of  no  more. 

The  Lifeboat  Society  has  come  off,  on  the  whole, 
with  flying  colours,  and  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Inquiry  will  take  the  form  of  an  acquittal  on  most  of 
the  charges  brought  against  it  by  Mr.  Bayley,  ex-M.P. 
This  gentleman's  foolish  exaggerations  turned  the  Com- 
mittee against  him  at  once  and  deprived  his  charges 
of  all  serious  weight.  We  hope,  however,  that  the 
condemnation  of  Mr.  Bayley  will  not  close  the  eyes  of 
the  public  to  one  or  two  points.  The  annual  balance- 
sheet  of  the  Society  ought  to  have  conveyed  more  in- 
formation as  to  its  real  financial  position  and  income  ; 
and  the  salaries  paid  to  some  officials  would  seem  to 
call  for  revision.  Finally,  we  cannot  think  that  it  is 
a  desirable  thing  for  the  agents  of  a  philanthropic  and 
charitable  society  to  carry  on  a  salvage  business, 
driving  hard  bargains  with  the  masters  of  vessels 
whom  they  put  out  to  save. 

Wonders  will  never  cease  !  Mr.  Gladstone  is  evi- 
dently getting  very  uncomfortable  about  the  Foreigner 
in  the  Farmyard  and  the  sweetening  of  our  cup  by  Sugar 
Made  in  Germany.  He  has  written  a  letter  to  say  that 
he  thinks  "  our  sugar-growers  are  very  ill  used  in 
the  matter  of  the  bounties."  Of  course,  he  still  thinks 
that  Free-trade  must  be  maintained  at  any  cost,  for 
f*  we  ought  never  to  compromise  the  position  so  dearly 
won."  A  "  position  "  that  results  in  "  very  ill  usage  " 
to  our  most  important  and  vital  industries  is,  indeed, 
"  dearly  won,"  but  the  admission  that  by  a  system  of 
free  imports  we  are  in  practice  ill  used,  although  the 
principle  must  never  be  surrendered,  is  grateful  and 
comforting  to  those  who  have  been  trying  to  inculcate 
the  same  lesson  for  years  past. 

The  provincial  telegraphists  have  had  a  very  serious 
talk  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  as  they  did  not 
conceal  their  intention  of  declining  in  a  body  to  per- 
form overtime  unless  their  grievances  were  redressed, 
their  complaints  are  likely  to  receive  earnest  attention. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  telegraph  clerks  have  been 
jockeyed  out  of  the  reforms  recommended  by  the 
Tweedmouth  Commission.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  permanent  officials  at  the  Post  Office  to  carry  out 
reforms  of  every  kind  in  this  grudging  fashion.  The 
free  delivery  of  telegrams  is  another  recent  instance. 
The  unlucky  people  who  live  more  than  three  miles  from 
the  office  of  delivery  have  to  pay  for  the  whole  distance, 
instead  of  the  portion  of  it  that  lies  beyond  the  limits  of 
free  delivery.  But  in  the  case  of  the  telegraph  clerks 
the  officials  have  gone  just  a  little  too  far,  and  the 
Postmaster-General's  conciliatory  tone  at  the  interview 
on  Thursday  should  mean  that  more  generous  treat- 
ment will  be  given  to  a  hard-worked  body  of  public 
servants. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  niggardly  treatment  by 
the  War  Office  of  the  officers  and  men  who  lost  all 
they  possessed  in  the  wreck  of  the  "  Warren  Hastings" 
is  not  to  pass  unnoticed.  The  bravery  and  discipline 
that  these  men  exhibited  in  the  face  of  imminent  death 
sent  a  thrill  of  pride  through  the  country  ;  and  the 
incredible  meanness' of  the  War  Office  in  throwing  upon 
them  part  of  the  loss  they  incurred  will  arouse  a  corre- 
sponding feeling  of  disgust.  The  officers  have  re- 
ceived even  less  compensation  than  the  regulations 
allow.  Under  Schedule  A  subalterns  are  entitled  to 
about  ^140  for  uniform,  equipment  and  personal  pro- 
perty. They  have  only  received  about  two-thirds  of 
this  sum     Privates  are  not  supposed  to  possess  any 


private  property,  and  they  have  only  been  allowed  ior. 
each  and  a  free  kit.  Such  parsimony  is  as  ridiculous 
as  it  is  contemptible.  Unless  Lord  Lansdowne  finds 
it  possible  to  deal  more  generously  with  both  officers 
and  men  before  the  Army  Estimates  come  on  next  week, 
he  will  hear  some  plain  truths  about  himself. 

The  discussions  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  are  not 
open  to  the  Press  or  the  public.  Only  a  few  items  of 
interest  have  come  into  general  knowledge.  An 
earnest  and  striking  address  was  presented  to  the  Con- 
ference from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  It  seems  a  pity  that  by  the  rules  of  the 
Conference  no  corporate  reply  can  be  sent.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  will  himself  return  an  answer, 
with  the  cordial  approval  of  the  Conference,  to  this 
interesting  expression  of  paternal  regard. 

The  Omar  Khayyam  Club  is  a  body  that  contrives  to 
amuse  itself  with  an  amount  of  elegant  gaiety  rather 
unusual  in  English  societies  of  the  kind.  It  marks  a 
distinct  change  of  feeling  that  the  most  distinguished 
literary  coterie  of  the  moment  wears  red  roses,  drains 
red  wine  with  the  pretty  (but  surely  rather  messy)  rite 
of  "turning  down  the  empty  glass,"  and  says  never  a 
word  about  Ibsen  or  the  Over-Soul.  It  cultivates  an 
innocent  sortof  voluptuousness  which  is  to  be  encouraged 
in  these  grim  and  grimy  days,  and  it  has  somewhat  in- 
timidated Society  by  its  firm  adherence  to  its  own  rules. 
When  Lord  Wolseley  dined  with  the  Omar  Khayyam 
Club  last  spring,  he  was  forbidden,  by  the  Chair,  in  so 
many  words,  to  mention  war,  and  we  believe  that  the 
Omarians,  while  professing  the  most  fraternal  affection 
for  the  Queen,  decline  to  be  considered  her  subjects. 
The  Club  is  a  republica  in  imperio,  they  declare,  a  sort 
of  intellectual  San  Marino.  All  this  is  very  innocent 
and  amusing,  and  if  the  Omar  Khayyam  Club  wishes 
to  keep  up  the  droll  position  it  has  certainly  gained,  it 
cannot  be  too  rigid  in  all  these  little  rites  and  formulas. 

On  Saturday  last  it  met  at  Great  Marlow  for  its 
summer  banquet,  and  seems  to  have  had  an  ebullient 
evening,  although  one  not  quite  so  exciting  as  that  at 
which  Mr.  George  Meredith,  at  Box  Hill,  made  what  he 
declared  to  be  the  first  after-dinner  speech  of  his  life. 
But  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  the  President,  is  reported  to 
have  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Mortimer  Durand, 
that  a  petition  from  the  Club,  desiring  the  late  Shah  to 
repair  the  neglected  grave  of  the  poet  at  Naishapur, 
was  duly  delivered,  but  that  the  King  of  Kings  had  the 
brutality  to  say  that  "if  the  English  lovers  of  Omar 
wished  the  tomb  to  be  mended,  they  had  better  pay  to 
have  it  done  themselves."  Shortly  after  this  the  Shah 
was  most  unfortunately  assassinated  ;  but,  continued 
Mr.  Gosse,  in  the  facetious  spirit  generated  by  libations 
of  the  forbidden  grape,  "  there  is  absolutely  no  truth  in 
a  rumour  industriously  circulated  in  Teheran,  to  the 
effect  that  the  assassin  was  a  paid  emissary  of  the 
Omar  Khayyam  Club."  By  this  time  Omarians  were 
attuned  to  the  very  melodious  verses  about  the  Rose 
and  the  Nightingale,  composed  for  the  occasion  by  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock,  and  to  a  fervid  Oriental  speech, 
excellently  delivered,  by  Sir  George  Robertson. 

The  women  who  love  self-advertisement  have  given 
a  dinner  to  "the  people  of  importance  "  of  the  other 
sex,  and  the  hostesses  and  their  chosen  guests  are  alike 
amusing.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  escorted  Mr.  Buckle, 
on  the  well-established  principle  that  reviews  of  three 
columns  in  the  "Times"  are  cheap  at  the  price  of  a 
dinner.  Mrs.  Stanley  had  the  pleasure  of  inviting  M. 
Bourget,  intellectually  the  most  distinguished  man  at 
the  board,  and  of  airing  her  French  ;  while  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Green  "  took  in  "  Sir  Edward  Grey.  Mrs.  Woods  paced 
soberly  by  with  Mr.  John  Morley,  and  Mrs.  Craigie 
showered  unintelligible  epigrams  on  Mr.  Horace 
Plunkett.  It  is  probable  that  Mrs.  Flora  Steel,  with  the 
same  desire  to  mate  herself  incongruously,  went  in  with 
a  Heath  or  a  Herkomer  or  some  other  nobody  ;  while 
Miss  Robins  probably  selected  Sir  George  Lewis  with 
the  idea  that  her  sex  and  profession  demanded  protec- 
tion and  grey  hairs.  But  where  were  Mrs.  Philippine 
Butler  and  Lady  Cook? — they  must  look  to  it,  or  their 
merits  will  pass  unperceived. 
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THE  MADNESS  OF  THE  MASTERS. 

WE  wish  to  ask  the  Associated  Employers  who  have 
precipitated  what  must  prove,  whatever  its  re- 
sult as  between  the  parties,  a  disastrous  conflict  in  the 
engineering  and  allied  trades  whether  they  have  con- 
sidered their  position.  We  are  all  painfully  familiar 
with  the  figures  showing  the  steady  encroachment  of 
foreign  competition  ;  we  know  of  the  adroitness  and 
skill  with  which  our  trading  and  manufacturing  rivals 
in  Belgium,  in  Germany,  in  France,  in  America — even 
in  far-away  Japan — are  improving  on  the  methods  and 
intercepting  the  orders  of  firms  that  once  ruled  the 
market.  Thanks  to  a  cry  of  alarm  in  the  Press,  a 
vigorous  stand  was  being  made  against  all  this  ;  and 
we  were  in  hopes  that  by  united  action  of  masters  and 
men— there  is  no  other  way — defeat  might  be  stayed 
and  the  tide  of  battle  turned.  We  ask,  is  this  the  time, 
is  a  trumpery  dispute  in  three  London  yards  the  occa- 
sion, for  the  two  divisions  of  English  industry  to  turn 
their  arms  against  each  other,  and  engage  in  a  life-and- 
death  struggle  of  which  no  man  can  foresee  the  end  ? 

The  first  difficulty  is  to  find  out  what  the  conflict  is 
about.  We  are  no  sticklers  for  peace  at  any  price. 
We  can  easily  realize  the  occurrence  of  circumstances 
in  which  the  masters  would  be  bound  to  make  a  united 
stand — to  close  their  works  for  ever  rather  than  yield 
to  ruinous  demands.  From  time  to  time  workmen's 
organizations  in  America  or  on  the  Continent  have 
been  captured  by  anarchical  conspirators  who  en- 
deavoured to  use  associated  labour  as  an  engine  of 
political  destruction.  In  England  we  developed  not 
very  long  ago  some  good  specimens  of  the  windbag 
tribe,  whose  promises  that  the  three-hooped  pot 
should  in  future  have  ten  hoops  still  remain  obsti- 
nately unfulfilled.  When  such  dangerous  men  are  in 
evidence  the  employers  must  stand  together  till  the 
storm  passes  over.  But  do  the  masters  seriously 
suggest  that  we  are  in,  or  in  sight  of,  such  a  crisis, 
or  that  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  the 
most  firmly  established,  the  best  endowed,  the  most 
conservative  of  Unions,  wishes  to  embark  on  any 
scheme  for  the  spoliation  of  employers,  is  going  to 
descend  into  the  streets  with  the  cry  of  Paris  in  1848  : 
"Ouvrier,  prends  la  machine;  prends  la  terre,  paysan"? 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  notorious  that  we  are  passing 
through  a  period  of  unprecedented  calm  alike  in  things 
political  and  in  things  social.  Our  great  Labour  con- 
stituencies in  London  and  the  North  return  to  Parlia- 
ment solid  and  stolid  Conservatives  ;  there  is  no  great 
demand  for  the  Labour  millennium  ;  indeed,  the  crude 
experimenting  in  that  direction  of  the  London  County 
Council  has  provoked  only  derision,  and  municipalizers 
and  collectivists  are  entirely  out  of  favour. 

Why,  then,  do  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a 
struggle  ?  The  London  engineers,  encouraged  by  the 
success  of  the  eight-hours  day  experienced  in  Govern- 
ment employment  and  in  certain  great  works  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  have  been  quietly  work- 
ing to  secure  the  same  concession  all  through  the 
trade.  Many  firms — over  a  hundred  according  to  a 
published  list — consented,  and  we  are  not  told  that  in 
taking  the  plunge  they  found  themselves  landed  in 
bankruptcy.  Others  resisted,  as  they  had  a  perfect 
right  to  do  if  they  thought  the  state  of  their  business 
would  not  justify  the  change.  In  three  cases  the  men 
decided  to  strike  against  the  refusal.  We  have  not 
heard  it  suggested  that  this  was  part  of  any  precon- 
certed or  widespread  movement,  that  there  was  any 
corresponding  demand  or  threat  of  strike  in  the  Mid- 
lands or  the  North,  in  Scotland  or  in  Ireland.  But 
suddenly  we  learnt  that  many  of  the  masters  from  sea 
to  sea  had  drawn  the  sword  and  thrown  away  the 
scabbard  ;  had  declared  that,  if  they  could  help  it,  not 
an  engineer  North  or  South,  English,  Scotch,  or  Irish, 
should  do  a  day's  work  or  earn  a  day's  wages  till  the 
workmen  in  the  three  London  works  had  surrendered  ! 
We  ask  again,  is  it  businesslike,  is  it  sane,  to  provoke 
such  a  conflict  over  such  a  trifle  ? 

But,  say  the  masters,  the  eight-hours  day  in  London 
would,  soonerorlater,  mean  the  eight-hours  day  all  round, 
and  wi'h  the  ei^ht-hours  day  we  can  no  longer  fight 
the  foreigner.  The  men  are  attacking  our  position  by 
sap  and  mine,  and  if  we  do  not  face  them  now  and 


utterly  thrash  their  organization,  we  shall  all  be  ruined 
in  a  few  years'  time.  Well,  there  is  an  old  English 
proverb  about  not  jumping  till  you  come  to  the  stile. 
What  evidence  is  there,  in  the  first  place,  of  a  universal 
eight-hours  conspiracy,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
what  evidence  is  there  that  eight  hours  on  the  Mersey 
or  the  Clyde  would  mean  inevitable  ruin  ?  Two 
great  firms,  Fairfield's  on  the  Clyde,  and  Harland 
&  Woolfs  on  the  Lagan,  not  the  least  pushing, 
far-sighted  and  successful  among  the  steel  ship- 
builders, do  not  seem  to  believe  in  the  imminence 
of  the  crisis  ;  for,  although  they  declare  that  they  could 
not  stand  the  eight-hours  day,  they  refuse  to  join 
in  the  great  lock-out.  It  is  well  known  that  many 
other  large  firms  have  voluntarily  adopted  the  eight- 
hours  day  and  are  still  solvent  and  prosperous.  We  do 
not  wish  to  dogmatize  on  this  point  ;  all  we  affirm 
is  that  the  demands  of  the  workmen  in  London  so 
far  are  moderate,  reasonable  and  open  to  fair  dis- 
cussion, fair  give  and  take,  and  that  even  if  the  fears 
of  the  masters  as  to  the  ultimate  designs  of  the  men  be 
correct,  those  alleged  demands  are  not  in  themselves 
so  unreasonable,  so  impossible,  so  revolutionary  as  to 
justify,  without  negotiation  or  suggested  compromise, 
the  deliberate  paralysing  of  one  of  our  greatest  in- 
dustries. 

Even  if  it  were  a  man-to-man  fight  in  which  the  victor 
would  remain  in  possession  of  the  spoils,  we  hold  that 
the  forcing  on  of  the  dispute  at  this  time  would  be  un- 
justifiable. What  shall  we  say  of  it  when  we  know  that 
while  employer  and  employed  are  trying  to  throttle  each 
other,  the  foreign  competitor  is  complacently  walking  off 
with  the  spoils  ?  Half  a  dozen  foreign  countries  are 
building  up  their  fleets,  and  we  should  have  had  the 
bulk  of  the  orders  ;  factories  are  being  built  in  China 
and  Japan,  and  we  should  have  supplied  the  machinery; 
the  iron  road  is  stretching  out  its  arms  in  more  than  one 
part  of  Asia,  and  we  should  have  supplied  our  share  of 
the  rails  and  locomotives.  Everywhere  new  openings 
are  presenting  themselves  for  our  products.  And  just  at 
the  critical  moment  we  choose  to  shut  up  shop  and  fall 
to  cutting  one  another's  throats.  The  rising  trade  will 
go  from  us,  and  where  it  goes  it  will  stay.  By  the  time 
we  have  settled  our  differences  masters  and  men  will 
find  themselves  in  possession  of  two  fine  shells— the 
oyster  will  have  gone  to  the  foreigner.  We  have  no 
word  for  it  all  but  madness. 

THE  LESSON  OF  THE  NAVAL  MANOEUVRES. 
By  our  Correspondent  with  the  Reserve  Fleet. 

THE  naval  manoeuvres  of  the  present  year  have  been 
so  dull  and  uneventful  that  it  is  difficult  to  repress 
some  suspicion  as  to  whether  it  may  not  be  the  object 
of  our  "  economical  "  administrators  first  to  kill  public 
interest  in  these  annual  exercises,  and  then  to  put  a 
stop  to  them  altogether.  The  duration  of  hostilities 
has  for  some  time  been  gradually  diminishing  :  last 
year  it  was  five  days  and  eight  hours,  and  this  year  it  has 
shrunk  to  ninety  hours.  The  scheme  of  operations  has 
steadily  become  more  and  more  unintelligible  to  the 
layman,  till  this  year  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  average 
newspaper  reader  had  the  least  idea  of  what  any  of  the 
fleets  manoeuvring  were  to  do.  This  may  be  inevitable, 
but  it  is  unfortunate,  as  it  is  certain  that  in  the  past, 
especially  in  the  years  1888  and  1889,  the  public  not 
only  felt  interest,  but  learnt  valuable  lessons  from 
the  operations.  The  shortening  of  the  time  given 
has  now  been  carried  to  an  excess ;  the  fleet  and 
its  personnel  are  not  fairly  tested  ;  the  strategical 
and  tactical  exercises  are  unduly  abridged  ;  and  the  one 
period  of  war-training  which  our  Reserve  Fleet  in  home 
waters  gets  is  rendered  unsatisfactory.  A  Reserve 
Fleet  should  not  disperse  till  it  is  at  least  able  to  perform 
simple  manoeuvres  with  success.  Now,  on  Sunday 
morning,  in  the  last  hours  of  the  war  period,  there  were 
in  one  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Reserve  Fleet  two 
very  narrow  shaves,  two  vessels  being  all  but  rammed. 
In  one  instance,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  collision  stations 
were  sounded  suddenly  and  watertight  doors  closed, 
because  the  ram  of  the  next  ship  astern  was  within 
50  yards,  instead  of  being  400  yards  off,  ihe  regular 
interval  between  vessels.    It  is  preposterous  to  suppose 
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that  a  number  of  ships  which  cannot  keep  station  in 
such  simple  formations  as  line  ahead  and  line  abreast, 
and  that,  too,  when  the  ships'  own  guns  are  not  firing 
and  there  is  no  enemy  to  affect  the  nerves,  is  ready  for 
war.  Our  ideal  should  be  to  bring  the  Reserve  Fleet 
up  to  efficiency.  At  the  most,  in  this  particular  division 
of  which  I  am  speaking,  there  were  only  four  hours  of 
steam  tactics  for  the  battleships.  Will  any  human 
being  assert  that  four  hours  of  tactics  in  the  course  of 
a  year  are  enough  for  the  captains  or  lieutenants  per- 
manently attached  to  these  vessels  ? 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  British  Navy  maintains  in 
European  waters  two  large  squadrons  in  permanent  com- 
mission, where  a  thorough  war-training  is  given. 
"Mediterranean  form"  has,  indeed,  become  a  standard 
in  our  own  fleet.  But  though  we  cannot  expect 
Reserve  ships  with  more  or  less  scratch  crews  to  attain 
to  this  in  the  course  of  days  or  weeks,  there  might  be  a 
closer  approximation  to  it.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  if  war  with  a  combination  of  Powers,  or  even  with 
France  alone,  threatened  us,  the  greater  part  of  our 
Channel  Fleet  would  be  required  to  reinforce  the 
Mediterranean  Fleet,  and  that  on  our  Reserve  ships 
would  fall  the  task  of  defending  our  interests  in  home 
waters.  The  excuse  for  cutting  down  the  period  of  train- 
ing this  year  has  been  the  Naval  Review  with  its  heavy 
attendant  expenses.  Ships  when  manoeuvring  burn 
coal,  and  coal  costs  money.  If,  however,  retrenchment 
were  necessary,  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have 
effected  it  in  other  directions  than  in  one  which  so 
materially  affects  the  quality  of  our  fleet.  As  it  is  we 
have  an  enormous  number  of  bluejackets  on  shore  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

The  personnel  of  the  Reserve  Fleet  demands  some 
attention.  On  mobilization  thej  coast  and  port  guard 
battleships  which  compose  its  chief  fighting  strength 
are  to  receive  detachments  of  Coastguardsmen  and 
Naval  Reserve  men,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  officers, 
sailors  and  boys  to  bring  up  the  skeleton  crews  usually 
borne  to  the  full  complements.  At  the  outset,  there- 
fore, the  men  do  not  know  each  other  well,  and  need 
some  little  time  to  shake  down.  The  Coastguardsman 
is  a  man  who  has  passed  through  the  Navy  :  he  is 
intelligent,  and  of  good  physique,  but  is,  as  a  rule, 
somewhat  old,  and  is  liable  to  be  a  little  rusty.  The 
Reserve  man  varies  very  much.  The  best  class  of  man 
cannot  get  away  from  the  merchant  ship  or  liner  in 
which  he  is  employed,  and  the  men  shipped  for  man- 
oeuvres are  thus  generally  fishermen  or  boatmen  rather 
than  sailors.  Their  drill  varies  greatly,  but,  so  far  as 
I  have  seen  it,  is  not  good,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  would  be  of  much  value  in  the  first  six  months  of 
war.  For  work  below  the  armour  deck  the  Reserve 
ship  carries  an  inordinate  proportion  of  second-class 
stokers,  who  have  entered  the  Navy  without  any 
previous  experience,  without  any  idea  of  discipline, 
and  without  possessing  sea-legs.  At  the  very  out- 
set of  their  career  their  endurance  is  most  severely 
tried.  In  an  oldish  ship  they  may  be  called  upon 
to  keep  steam  in  an  atmosphere  of  120°  for  twelve 
knots,  and  that,  too,  when  a  fair  sea  is  running.  The 
heart  is  taken  out  of  them,  and  they  feel  that  they  are 
being  asked  to  do  the  impossible.  But  that  there  is 
grit  in  them  and  leadership  in  the  engineer  must  be 
confessed  when  we  see  that  for  hours  the  Reserve 
Fleet  steamed  twelve  knots,  and  at  times  reached 
thirteen  knots.  No  one,  indeed,  who  has  seen  the 
engineer  come  up  from  his  labyrinth  of  machinery 
below  in  old  clothes,  dripping  with  sweat,  begrimed 
with  oil  and  coal-dust,  can  refrain  from  admiring  him. 
He  faces  as  great  a  risk  in  action  as  the  executive 
officer  on  deck  ;  his  work  at  all  times  tests  his  nerve 
severely ;  his  is  the  dumb,  passive,  unquestioning 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  voice-pipe ;  but  his  is  not 
the  show  or  the  glory.  He  may  at  any  time  be  court- 
martialled  for  the  negligence  of  an  inferior,  but  no 
officer  of  his  own  branch,  equipped  with  his  own 
practical  and  scientific  knowledge  of  his  work,  will  be 
amongst  his  judges.  He  has  not  even  authority  to 
punish  his  men.  Hence  the  bitterness  which  smoulders 
in  the  heart  of  the  engineer,  and  which  will  never  vanish 
till  he  obtains — as  he  must  and  will  obtain  in  the  near 
future — executive  rank. 

A  serious  defect  in  the  Reserve  Fleet  was  the  lack  of 


signalmen.  The  number  allowed  to  each  ship  was 
absolutely  insufficient  :  the  work  imposed  on  every 
signalman  and  yeoman  was  in  consequence  very 
severe  ;  and  at  the  same  time  there  was  the  most  un- 
conscionable delay  in  making  and  receiving  signals. 
Mistakes  were  neither  few  nor  far  between.  There  was 
a  deficiency  in  most  of  the  skilled  ratings  and  sometimes 
the  individuals  of  those  ratings  were  far  from  being 
properly  qualified  for  their  work.  All  this  prompts  the 
question  whether  we  are  not  sacrificing  quality  to 
quantity  in  our  navy  of  to-day.  Another  defect — this 
time  of  organization  rather  than  of  personnel — was  the 
want  of  proper  coaling  appliances.  It  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  our  fleets  are  ready  to  steam  to  the 
enemy's  ports  and  watch  them  so  long  as  we  have  no 
fast  steam  colliers  and  no  corps  of  men  trained  specially 
for  the  exhausting  work  of  coaling.  Coal  supply  will 
be  the  chief  factor  in  the  naval  warfare  of  to-morrow, 
and  how  he  is  to  get  his  coal  will  be  the  most  difficult 
question  for  each  admiral.  We  cannot  spare  our  fast 
liners  for  coaling  work  :  we  shall  want  them  badly 
enough  as  cruisers.  Nor  can  we  by  a  wave  of  the 
wand  create  swift  colliers.  But  they  make  little  show, 
and  so  our  Admiralty  neglects  them,  or  postpones  deal- 
ing with  them  from  year  to  year. 

I  have  not  dealt  with  the  tactical  or  strategical 
aspects  of  the  operations,  because  with  the  information 
at  present  accessible  it  is  impossible  so  to  do  at  the 
moment  of  return  to  land.  As  far  as  can  be  seen 
they  teach  little  that  is  new  and  nothing  that  is  very 
useful. 

THE  BEST  SCENERY  I  KNOW. 
IV. 

THE  Editor's  title  for  this  series  of  papers  is,  in  the 
present  instance,  a  bad  one,  since  I  know  no  best 
scenery.  Nor  can  I  say  that  the  scenery  of  the  South 
Downs  has  pleased  me  more  than  that  of  a  hundred 
other  places,  in  and  out  of  England  ;  but  a  man  in 
London,  in  the  month  of  July,  is  apt  to  think  first  of 
those  round  hills  because  of  their  nearness  and  acces- 
sibility ;  we  may  go  to  Lewes  in  less  than  half  the  time 
it  would  take  us  to  get  to  that  Vale  of  Evesham  of 
which  we  have  recently  been  told. 

To  my  mind  the  Sussex  Downs  are  most  enjoyable  in 
the  hottest  season  of  the  year.  If  by  chance  rain  has 
fallen  to  refresh  and  make  them  bloom,  they  are  then 
seen  at  their  best.  And  their  charm  at  this  season  is 
never  more  appreciated  than  when  the  visitor  goes  to 
them  direct  from  the  endless  oak  woods  of  the  Weald. 
During  the  last  half  of  July  the  woodland  atmosphere 
weighs  somewhat  heavily  on  the  spirits.  Month  by 
month  the  colour  has  deepened  until  it  is  almost  sombre 
and  resembles  the  everlasting  uniform  green  of  the 
tropical  forest.  The  tree-shaded  bushes  and  briers,  the 
rank  grasses,  creepers  and  weedy  flowering  plants, 
wear  to  our  anthropomorphic  mind  and  vision  some- 
thing of  a  weary  look  ;  they  have  felt  the  decay  which 
is  not  yet  apparent ;  the  brightest  blossoms  welcome  us 
to  their  shady  retreats  with  a  somewhat  pathetic  smile. 
Birds  are  more  abundant  than  in  spring,  but  they  are 
mostly  silent  and  appear  anxious  to  escape  notice, 
slipping  secretly  away  when  disturbed,  and  talking  to 
one  another  in  low  voices  that  have  an  unfamiliar  sound. 
The  quietude  is  like  that  of  the  sick-room  ;  the  hot 
languid  air  is  like  a  feverish  breath  that  infects  the 
blood.  It  is  a  joy  to  escape  from  such  confinement,  to 
go  out  into  that  lofty  wide  treeless  world,  which  has 
been  treeless  from  the  beginning,  into  the  glory  of  the 
sun  that  burns  and  does  not  hurt. 

My  custom  is  to  carry  a  wetted  pocket-handkerchief 
or  piece  of  sponge  in  my  hat  ;  by  renewing  the  moisture 
three  or  four  times,  or  as  often  as  water  is  found,  I 
am  able  to  keep  my  head  perfectly  cool  during  a  ramble 
of  ten  or  twelve  hours  on  a  cloudless  day  in  July  and 
August.  Long  ago,  in  South  America,  I  discovered  that 
the  wet  cloth  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  cabbage- 
leaf,  or  thick  fleshy  leaf  of  some  kind,  which  is  uni- 
versally used  as  a  brain  protector.  So  long  as  the  head 
is  comfortable  there  is  nothing  to  fear,  the  rest  of  the 
system  being  safeguarded  by  nature.  Exercise  keeps 
the  body  cool. 

In  the  course  of  a  hot  summer  day  on  these  great 
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shadeless  Downs  one  may  experience  a  variety  of  temper- 
atures and  a  succession  of  contrasted  sensations.  Lying 
flat  on  the  grass  on  a  lower  slope  it  is  excessively  hot  ; 
merely  to  sit  or  stand  up  is  to  enter  into  another  and 
more  temperate  climate  ;  in  toiling  up  a  steep  slope  the 
sensation  is  that  of  being  in  a  hot  bath  with  one's 
clothes  on  ;  higher  up  a  breeze  is  met  which  strikes 
one  with  a  delicious  chill.  The  sudden  cold  produced 
by  rapid  evaporation  refreshes  and  exhilarates  at  the 
same  time  ;  it  is  like  a  draught  of  cyder  to  the  parched 
reaper.  However  motionless  the  air  may  be  in  the 
valleys,  the  deep  clefts  dividing  the  Downs,  there  is 
almost  always  some  wind  on  the  summits. 

When  the  air  has  blown  one  cool  and  dry,  the  purely 
physical  gratification  is  succeeded  by  a  higher,  more 
enduring  pleasure,  which  the  mind  receives  from  the 
wide  prospect  disclosed.  What  is  the  secret  of  this 
peculiar  feeling  ?  I  remember  that  Gilbert  White  specu- 
lated on  this  very  question,  and  turn  to  his  famous 
Letter  xii.,  where  he  says: — "Though  I  have  now 
travelled  the  Sussex  Downs  upwards  of  thirty  years, 
yet  I  still  investigate  that  chain  of  majestic  mountains 
with  fresh  admiration  year  by  year,  and  I  think  I 
see  new  beauties  each  time  I  traverse  it.  .  .  .  For 
my  own  part  I  think  there  is  something  peculiarly 
sweet  and  amusing  in  the  shapely  figured  aspect  of 
chalk  hills,  in  preference  to  those  of  stone,  which 
are  rugged,  broken,  abrupt,  and  shapeless.  Perhaps 
I  may  be  singular  in  my  opinion  .  .  .  but  I  never" 
contemplate  these  mountains  without  thinking  I  per- 
ceive somewhat  analogous  to  growth  in  their  gentle 
swellings  and  smooth  fungus-like  protuberances,  their 
flated  sides  and  regular  hollows  and  slopes,  that  carry 
at  once  the  air  of  vegetative  dilatation  and  expansion  ; 
or  was  there  ever  a  time  when  the  calcareous  masses 
were  thrown  into  fermentation  by  some  adventitious 
moisture — were  raised  and  leavened  into  shape  by  some 
plastic  power,  and  so  made  to  swell  and  heave  their 
broad  backs  into  the  sky,  so  much  above  the  less 
animated  clay  of  the  wild  below  ?  " 

"  Sweet  and  amusing"  are  not  words  we  should  now 
use  in  this  connexion  ;  but  the  description  is  pleasant, 
and  the  speculations,  albeit  fanciful,  are  suggestive  ;  for 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  attractiveness  of  these  broad  hills 
is  in  a  measure  due  to  their  fungus-like  roundness  and 
smoothness.  But  not  only  to  these  qualities,  as  we 
find  when  we  leave  the  chain  to  look  upon  an  isolated 
Down  ;  it  fails  to  attract  ;  the  charm  is  not  in  the  one 
but  the  many.  Furthermore,  it  is  due  to  a  combina- 
tion of  various  causes.  To  begin  with,  we  have  the 
succession  of  shapely  outlines  ;  the  vast  protuberances 
and  deep  divisions  between,  suggestive  of  the  most  pro- 
minent and  beautiful  curves  of  the  human  figure,  and 
"  solemn  slope  of  mighty  limbs  asleep."  That  modern 
poet's  vision  of  a  pale  Titan  woman  reclined  in  ever- 
lasting slumber  on  the  earth,  her  loosed  hair  lying 
like  an  old-world  forest  of  dark  pines  over  leagues  of 
ground,  the  poet  himself  sitting  for  ever,  immersed  in 
melancholy,  in  the  shadow  of  her  great  head,  has 
seemed  an  outcome  of  a  morbid  imagination.  Here, 
among  the  Downs,  the  picture  returns  to  the  mind  with 
a  new  light,  a  strange  grandeur;  it  is  not  merely  a 
flower  of  disease,  but  is  rather  a  vivid  reminder  that 
earth-worship  is  not  yet  wholly  dead  in  our  hearts. 

We  have,  as  another  important  element  in  our 
pleasure,  the  large  prospect  disclosed.  It  is  true  that 
the  extent  of  earth  visible  from  the  Downs  is  not 
really  great,  but  with  a  succession  of  dome-like  out- 
lines extending  to  the  horizon  we  have  to  take  into 
account  the  illusion  of  infinite  distance  produced  on 
the  mind  by  the  repetition  of  similar  forms.  The 
architect,  in  a  small  way,  produces  the  same  effect 
in  his  colonnades.  I  was  once  very  much  struck  by  an 
effect  of  this  kind  at  sea,  in  the  South  Atlantic,  when 
during  perfectly  calm  weather  there  was  a  stupendous 
swell,  the  long  vast  glassy  rollers  succeeding  one 
another  at  regular  intervals.  Viewed  from  the  bridge 
of  the  steamer  the  ocean  appeared  to  have  increased 
immeasurably  in  extent  ;  the  horizon  was  no  wider  than 
before,  yet  it  was  as  if  I  had  been  lifted  hundreds  of  feet 
above  the  surface. 

Those  of  my  readers  whose  minds  run  on  mountains, 
and  the  joy  of  mountains,  may  say  here  that,  in  spite  of 
the  illusion  produced,  the  height  of  the  Downs  is  really 


so  small  that  the  pleasure  arising  from  such  a  cause 
must  be  comparatively  very  little.  It  is,  I  think,  a  very 
common  error  that  the  degree  of  pleasure  we  have  in 
looking  on  a  wide  prospect  depends  on  our  height 
above  the  surrounding  earth — in  other  words,  that  the 
wider  the  horizon  the  greater  the  pleasure.  The  fact  is, 
once  we  have  got  above  the  world,  to  a  point  where  we 
have  an  unobstructed  view  of  it  all  round,  whether  the 
height  above  the  surrounding  country  be  500  or  5,000 
feet,  then  we  at  once  experience  all  that  sense  of  free- 
dom, triumph  and  elation  which  the  mind  is  capable  of. 
This  "sudden  glory,"  which  may  be  ours  on  a  very 
modest  elevation,  is  the  most  we  can  hope  for  :  we  can 
no  more  get  a  new  sensation,  or  a  larger  measure  of 
the  quickly  vanishing  pleasure  we  have  enjoyed,  by 
transporting  ourselves  to  the  highest  summits  on  the 
globe  than  we  can  change  a  Skye  terrier  into  an  eagle 
by  taking  it  three  or  four  miles  up  in  a  balloon  and 
throwing  it  out  of  the  car.  W.  H.  Hudson. 

"THE  ANACREON  OF  THE  GUILLOTINE."* 

"  Thus,  after  death,  if  shades  can  feel, 

Thou  may'st  from  odours  round  thee  streaming, 
A  pulse  of  past  enjoyment  steal, 

And  live  again  in  blissful  dreaming !  " 

THIS,  according  to  Thomas  Moore,  is  one  of 
Antipater  Sidonius's  panegyrics  on  the  original 
Anacreon.  More  than  half  a  century  ago,  Hippolyte 
Carnot,  the  father  of  the  late  President  of  the  Third 
Republic,  and  David  d'Angers,  the  great  sculptor,  at- 
tempted a  similar  panegyric  in  prose  on  Bertrand 
Barere,  "the  Anacreon  of  the  Guillotine,"  as  Burke 
called  him,  when  they,  the  panegyrists,  edited  and  pub- 
lished Barere's  "Memoirs."  The  memory  of  the  poet 
could  not  have  wanted  more  whitewashing  than  that 
of  the  member  of  the  National  Convention.  We 
are  not,  of  course,  aware  whether  Pater  Sidonius's 
attempt  was  successful.  We  are  certain,  how- 
ever, that  Carnot  and  David's  endeavour  in  that 
direction  was  a  failure  as  far  as  the  civilized  world  in 
general  and  educated  England  in  particular  were  con- 
cerned. The  "Memoirs"  drew  from  Macaulay  an 
indignant  protest  against  the  want  of  veracity  of  the 
editors  and  a  crushing  indictment  of  shameless  men- 
dacity against  the  author,  who  was  then  already  in  his 
grave.  Seven  or  eight  years  before,  Carlyle,  who  had 
been  a  victim  of  this  mendacity,  wrote  :  "  Scarcely 
Belial  in  the  assembled  Pandemonium  was  plausibler  to 
ear  and  eye.  Call  him  not,  as  exaggerative  Mercier 
does,  '  the  greatest  liar  in  France  '  ;  nay,  it  may  be 
argued  there  is  not  truth  enough  in  him  to  make  a  real 
lie  of." 

There  seemed  no  pressing  and  obvious  necessity, 
then,  for  Messrs.  Nichols  to  publish  a  very  belated 
translation  of  these  "Memoirs."  We  are,  however, 
not  in  the  secrets  of  the  publishing  trade,  and  it  has 
become  very  evident  to  us  by  now  that  this  enterprising 
firm  has  a  special  clientele  for  that  kind  of  publication. 
Whatever  benefits  they  reap  they  thoroughly  deserve  ; 
their  books  are  invariably  well  got-up,  excellently  printed 
on  good  paper,  and  the  four  volumes  before  us  are  in  no 
way  inferior  to  their  usual  productions.  Unfortunately 
binding,  typography  and  paper,  however  excellent,  do  not 
constitute  a  valuable  book  either  to  the  student  of  history 
or  to  the  general  reader.  The  student  looks  in  a  work 
of  this  kind  for  collateral  evidence  that  may  enable  him 
to  strike  a  balance  between  the  conflicting  conclusions 
of  historians  proper.  Warned  by  such  distinguished 
judges  as  Macaulay  and  Carlyle,  with  both  of_  whose 
writings  he  is  sure  to  be  familiar,  he  will  hesitate  to 
open  these  volumes,  expecting  to  find  nothing  but 
falsehoods.  This  is  not  the  case.  Whenever  Barere 
is  not  personally  connected  with  the  affair  he  relates, 
his  account  of  it  may  be  accepted.  Having  gone 
through  the  volumes  in  the  original  many  years  ago, 
and  being  blessed  or  cursed  with  a  good  memory,  I  did 
not  feel  called  upon  to  repeat  the  whole  experiment  ;  but 
in  order  to  make  doubly  sure  I  have  tested  several  of  the 

*  "  Memoirs  of  Bertrand  Barere,"  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  during  the  Revolution.  Now  first 
translated  by  De  V.  Payen-Payne.  London  :  H.  S.  Nichols. 
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passages  in  which  Barere  merely  writes  as  a  spectator 
and  found  them  substantially  tallying-  with  the  narra- 
tives of  unimpeachable  contemporaneous  authorities. 
On  the  other  hand,  whenever  Barere  played  an  im- 
portant or  even  subordinate  part  in  an  affair,  his  word 
is  not  to  be  taken  for  a  single  moment.    He  is  so  in- 
veterate a  liar  that  one  cannot  even  arrive  at  the  truth 
by  taking  the  very  opposite  of  what  he  says.  His 
vanity,  moreover,  was  such  as  to  cause  him  to  father 
epigrams  with  the  paternity  of  which  he  had  absolutely 
nothing  to  do,  and  simply  for  the  sake  of  effect,  although 
some  of  those  epigrams  are  calculated  to  make  any 
honest  man's  blood  curdle.    In  this  way  he  not  only 
imposed  upon  Macaulay,  but  upon  his  editors.  One 
instance  will  suffice.    The  Girondists  in  their  pusillani- 
mous way  endeavoured   to  save   Louis  XVI. 's  life. 
Although  they  voted  the  King  guilty,  they  tried  to 
modify  the  effect  of  their  vote  beforehand  by  a  motion 
referring  the  question  with  respect  to  his  fate  to  the 
nation  at  large.    Having  failed,  they  voted  the  capital 
sentence   and   immediately   afterwards   moved  for  a 
respite  of  the  execution.    Barere  spoke  against  both 
appeals  ;  and,  to  quote  Macaulay,  "  concluded  his  speech 
with  a  sentence  worthy  of  his  head  and  heart.     '  The 
tree  of  liberty,'  he  said,  'as  an  ancient  author  remarks, 
flourishes  when  it  is  watered  with  the  blood  of  tyrants.'  " 
Hippolyte  Carnot  having  found  the  passage  in  the  text 
of  Barere's  speech  in  the  manuscript,  copied  it  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and,  true  to  his  self-imposed  mission  of  pane- 
gyrist, inferred  that  it  did  honour  to  his  hero.  This 
aroused  Macaulay's  ire.    He  no  doubt  objected  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  quotation  ;  but  his  main  grievance 
against  it  and  Barere  was  the  fact  of  the  latter  having 
attributed  it  to  an  ancient  author.    "  In  plain  language, 
when  Barere  talked  about  an  ancient  author  he  was 
lying,  as  he  generally  was  when  he  asserted  any  fact, 
great  or  small.    Why  he  lied  on  this  occasion  we  can- 
not guess,  unless  indeed  it  was  to  keep  his  hand  in." 
Macaulay  did  not  suspect  that  in  this  instance  the  lie 
was  a  double  one.    In  the  first  place,  Barere  never 
spoke  the  sentence  at  all  ;  in  the  second,  Gr^goire,  who 
did  utter  it,  did  not  attribute  it  to  any  author,  either 
ancient  or   modern.    Barere  annexed   it  from  sheer 
vanity.     Macaulay  reminds  me  of  that  French  pro- 
fessor who  caught  his  wife  with  her  lover,  a  German. 
The   latter   in   his   confusion    made    a   slip    in  his 
grammar,  and   the   French   professor   reproved  him 
for  mutilating  the  language,  at  once  forgetting  both 
the  outrage  on  his  honour  and  the   offence  against 
morality. 

Thus  far  the  book  in  its  probable  influence  on  the 
student.  Its  acceptance  by  the  general  reader  is  not 
likely  to  be  more  widespread.  This  "  Anacreon  of 
the  Guillotine,"  who  in  his  speeches  is  amusing, 
interesting,  graphic  and  even  now  and  again  brilliant, 
is  as  dry  in  his  "  Memoirs  "  as  he  was  in  his  editorials 
in  "  Le  Point  du  Jour."  There  is  scarcely  an  anecdote 
or  a  piquant  story  in  the  1,400  pages.  The  general 
reader  might  forgive  this  lack  of  relief  if,  like  Mr. 
Boffin,  he  felt  convinced  that  he  was  imbibing 
history.  That  pleasant  illusion  has  been  rudely  dis- 
pelled by  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Payen-Payne,  who 
truly  "lost  an  excellent  opportunity  for  holding  his 
tongue,"  or,  as  the  French  themselves  would  say, 
"  a  perdu  une  belle  occasion  de  se  taire."  Mr.  Payne 
was  not  bound  to  write  a  "  translator's  preface  "  in 
order  to  tilt  against  Macaulay  in  favour  of  Barere, 
Carnot,  and  David  d'Angers.  He  would  have  done  far 
better  to  leave  the  general  reader  in  ignorance  of 
Macaulay's  attack,  for  his  specious  pleading  that 
Carnot  knew  Barere  and  that  Macaulay  did  not,  deceives 
no  one  for  an  instant.  Truly,  Macaulay  did  not 
know  Barere,  although  he  might  have  known  him 
if  he  had  liked,  seeing  that  the  old  Conventionnel  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  had  not  abdicated  one  jot  of  his 
vanity  and  was  accessible  even  to  actors,  before  whom 
he  mimed  Robespierre.  Macaulay,  however,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Hippolyte  Carnot  and  David  d'Angers, 
whose  republicanism  was  too  aggressive  to  remain 
hidden  under  a  bushel  ;  hence  Macaulay  knew  exactly 
what  weight  to  attach  to  their  testimony  with  regard  to 
Barere's  many  good  qualities,  as  set  forth  in  the 
"  Historical  Notice." 

This  is  the  only  fault  I  have  to  find  with  Mr.  Payen- 


Payne,  who  has  done  his  work  excellently  well.  Mr. 
Payne  will  not  mind  a  few  hints  from  one  who  has  been 
through  the  same  mill  and  who  therefore  writes  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  that  bestrew  the 
translator's  path.  The  constant  use  of  the  present 
tense,  even  if  adopted  by  the  author,  should  not  be  too 
slavishly  followed  by  the  translator.  Its  occasional  use 
heightens  the  dramatic  effect  of  a  narrative  ;  in  the 
long  run  it  breeds  weariness  in  the  reader's  mind.  A 
translator  is  neither  called  upon  to  pat  his  author  on 
the  back  nor  to  hit  him  in  the  chest.  He  should  pre- 
serve the  neutrality  summed  up  in  a  few  lines  by  Baruch 
Spinoza,  "  Our  duty  is  neither  to  ridicule  the  affairs  of 
men,  nor  to  deplore,  but  simply  to  understand."  The 
four  volumes  under  consideration  attest  without  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  Mr.  Payen-Payne  understands  ; 
his  attempt  to  enlist  his  reader's  sympathy  by  deploring 
Macaulay's  hostility  was  therefore  an  error  of  judgment. 

Albert  D.  Vandam. 

AN  APOLOGY  FOR  PUPPETS. 

AFTER  seeing  a  ballet,  a  farce,  and  the  fragment  of 
an  opera  performed  by  the  marionettes  at  the 
Cortanzi  Theatre  in  Rome,  I  am  inclined  to  ask  myself 
why  we  require  the  intervention  of  any  less  perfect 
medium  between  the  meaning  of  a  piece,  as  the  author 
conceived  it,  and  that  other  meaning  which  it  derives 
from  our  reception  of  it.  The  living  actor,  even  when 
he  condescends  to  subordinate  himself  to  the  require- 
ments of  pantomime,  has  always  what  he  is  proud  to 
call  his  temperament  ;  in  other  words,  so  much 
personal  caprice,  which  for  the  most  part  means  wilful 
misunderstanding  ;  and  in  seeing  his  acting  you  have 
to  consider  this  intrusive  little  personality  of  his  as  well 
as  the  author's.  The  marionette  may  be  relied  upon. 
He  will  respond  to  an  indication  without  reserve  or 
revolt  ;  an  error  on  his  part  (we  are  all  human)  will 
certainly  be  the  fault  of  the  author  ;  he  can  be  trained 
to  perfection.  As  he  is  painted,  so  will  he  smile  ;  as 
the  wires  lift  or  lower  his  hands,  so  will  his  gestures 
be  ;  and  he  will  dance  when  his  legs  are  set  in  motion. 

Seen  at  a  distance,  the  puppets  cease  to  be  an 
amusing  piece  of  mechanism,  imitating  real  people; 
there  is  no  difference.  I  protest  that  the  Knight  who 
came  in  with  his  plumed  hat,  his  shining  sword,  and 
flung  back  his  long  cloak  with  so  fine  a  sweep  of  the 
arm,  was  exactly  the  same  to  me  as  if  he  had  been  a 
living  actor  dressed  in  the  same  clothes,  and  imitating 
the  gesture  of  a  knight ;  and  that  the  contrast  of  what 
was  real  (as  we  say)  under  the  fiction  appears  to  me  less 
ironical  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  We  have  to 
allow  (you  will  admit)  at  least  as  much  to  the  beneficent 
heightening  of  travesty,  if  we  have  ever  seen  the  living 
actor  in  the  morning,  not  yet  shaved,  standing  at  the 
bar,  his  hat  on  one  side,  his  mouth  spreading  in  that 
abandonment  to  laughter  which  has  become,  from  the 
necessity  of  his  profession,  a  natural  trick  ;  oh,  much 
more,  I  think,  than  if  we  merely  come  upon  an  always 
decorative,  never  an  obtrusive,  costumed  figure,  leaning 
against  the  wall,  nonchalantly  enough,  in  a  corner  of 
the  coulisses. 

To  sharpen  our  sense  of  what  is  illusive  in  the  illusion 
of  the  puppets,  let  us  sit  not  too  far  from  the  stage. 
Choosing  our  place  carefully,  we  shall  have  the  satis- 
faction of  always  seeing  the  wires  at  their  work,  while 
I  think  we  shall  lose  nothing  of  what  is  most  savorous 
in  the  feast  of  the  illusion.  There  is  not  indeed  the 
appeal  to  the  senses  of  the  first  row  of  the  stalls  at  a 
ballet  of  living  dancers.  But  is  not  that  a  trifle  too 
obvious  a  sentiment  for  the  true  artist  in  artificial 
things?  Why  leave  the  ball-room?  It  is  not  nature 
that  one  looks  for  on  the  stage  in  this  kind  of  spectacle, 
and  our  excitement  in  watching  it  should  remain  purely 
intellectual.  If  you  prefer  that  other  kind  of  illusion 
go  a  little  further  away,  and  I  assure  you  you  will  find 
it  quite  easy  to  fall  in  love  with  a  marionette.  I  have 
seen  the  most  adorable  heads,  with  real  hair  too,  among 
the  wooden  dancers  of  a  theatre  of  puppets  ;  faces 
which  might  easily,  with  but  a  little  of  that  good-will 
which  goes  to  all  falling  in  love,  seem  the  answer  to 
a  particular  dream,  making  all  other  faces  in  the 
world  but  spoilt  copies  of  this  inspired  piece  of  painted 
wood. 
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But  the  illusion  to  a  more  scrupulous  taste  will 
consist  simply  in  that  complication  of  view  which  allows 
us  to  see  wood  and  wire  imitating  and  imitation,  and 
which  delights  us  less  when  seen  at  what  is  called  the 
proper  distance,  where  the  two  are  indistinguishable, 
than  when  seen  from  just  the  point  where  all  that  is 
crudely  mechanical  hides  the  comedy  of  what  is,  abso- 
lutely, a  deception.  Losing,  as  we  do,  something  of 
the  particularity  of  these  painted  faces,  we  are  able  to 
enjoy  all  the  better  what  it  is  certainly  important  we 
should  appreciate,  if  we  are  truly  to  appreciate  our 
puppets.  This  is  nothing  less  than  a  fantastic,  yet  a 
direct,  return  to  the  masks  of  the  Greeks  ;  that  learned 
artifice  by  which  tragedy  and  comedy  were  assisted  in 
speaking  to  the  world  with  the  universal  voice,  by  this 
deliberate  generalizing  of  emotion.  It  will  be  a  lesson 
to  some  of  our  modern  notions  ;  and  it  may  be  in- 
structive for  us  to  consider  that  we  could  not  give  a  play 
of  Ibsen's  to  marionettes,  but  that  we  could  give  them 
the  "Agamemnon." 

Above  all— for  we  need  it  above  all — let  the  mario- 
nettes remind  us  that  the  art  of  the  theatre  should  be 
beautiful  first,  and  then  indeed  what  you  will  afterwards. 
Gesture  on  the  stage  is  the  equivalent  of  rhythm  in 
verse,  and  it  can  convey,  as  a  perfect  rhythm  should, 
not  a  little  of  the  inner  meaning  of  words — a  meaning 
perhaps  more  latent  in  things.  Does  not  gesture  in- 
deed make  emotion  more  certainly  and  more  immediately 
than  emotion  makes  gesture  ?  You  may  feel  and  you 
may  suppress  emotion  ;  but  assume  a  smile,  lifted  eye- 
brows, a  clenched  fist,  and  it  is  impossible  for  you  not 
to  assume  along  with  the  gesture,  if  but  for  a  moment, 
the  emotion  to  which  that  gesture  corresponds.  In  our 
marionettes,  then,  we  get  personified  gesture,  and  the 
gesture,  like  all  other  forms  of  emotion,  generalized. 
The  appeal  in  what  seems  to  you  these  childish 
manceuvrers  is  to  a  finer,  because  to  a  more  intimately 
poetic,  sense  of  things  than  the  merely  rationalistic 
appeal  of  very  modern  plays.  If  at  ti  mes  we  laugh,  it 
is  with  wonder  at  seeing  humanity  so  gay,  heroic  and 
untiring.  There  is  the  romantic  suggestion  of  magic 
in  this  beauty. 

M.  Maeterlinck  wrote  on  the  title-page  of  one  of  his 
latest  volumes  "  Drames  pour  marionnettes,"  no  doubt 
to  intimate  his  sense  of  the  symbolic  value  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  profound  inner  meaning  of  that  external 
nullity  which  the  marionette  by  its  very  nature  empha- 
sizes. And  so  I  find  my  puppets,  where  the  extremes 
meet,  ready  to  interpret  not  only  the  "Agamemnon," 
but  "  La  Mort  de  Tintagiles  "  ;  for  the  soul,  which  is 
to  make,  we  may  suppose,  the  drama  of  the  future,  is 
content  with  as  simple  a  mouthpiece  as  Fate  and  the 
great  passions,  which  were  the  classic  drama. 

Arthur  Symons. 

THE  PROTECTION  OF  BUTTERFLIES. 

WE  protect  birds,  we  talk  of  protecting  flowers  ; 
why  not  butterflies?  They  are  not  less  in  need 
of  protection,  and  we  should  miss  them  if  they  were 
gone.  They  are  rapidly  going.  One  after  another  the 
rarer  species  disappear,  and  mostly  in  the  same  way. 
The  Large  Copper  (Polyom?natus  Dispar)  has  gone  long 
since;  the  Camberwell  Beauty  (Vanessa  Antiope)  has 
almost  gone  ;  and  the  Large  Blue  (Lyccena  Arion)  is 
fast  going ;  the  Black  Veined  White  (Aporia  Cratcegi) 
is  only  not  extinct ;  and  the  Swallow  Tail  (Papilio 
Machaon)  must  inevitably  follow,  unless  some  champion 
arises  to  deliver  him  from  the  omnivorous  collector.  I 
am  not  disloyal  to  the  entomological  brotherhood ; 
I  am,  and  I  wish  to  be  considered,  one  of  them  ;  but 
I  admit  I  prefer  the  butterflies  to  the  entomologists.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  even  collectors  are  beginning  to 
wake  up  to  the  danger  ;  they  begin  to  see  that,  unless 
something  is  done,  their  vocation  may  be  gone  for  want 
of  anything  to  collect.  The  Entomological  Society  of 
London,  at  the  instigation  of  the  editor  of  the  "  Ento- 
mologist's Record,"  has  appointed  a  committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  whole  question.  They  have  not  yet 
reported  ;  but  the  appointment  of  the  committee  is  at 
least  a  recognition  of  the  danger  by  the  Society,  which 
has  since  taken  steps  for  the  association  of  entomolo- 
gists pledged  to  resist  "  over-collecting."  I  do  not  sup- 


pose they  will  report  in  favour  of  legislation.  I  am 
afraid  even  the  most  barren  of  Ministries  would  think 
twice  before  facing  the  electorate  with  a  measure  for 
the  protection  of  butterflies  as  the  piece  de  resistance  of 
their  legislation.  But  that  is  no  argument  against 
voluntary  effort.  Entomologists  are  organized  ;  the 
Entomological  Society  of  London,  as  the  natural  head 
of  all  such  societies,  can  declare  a  close  season,  and 
announce  the  species  to  which  the  close  season  is  to 
apply.  They  can  condemn  the  purchase  of  British 
insects  in  any  stage  of  life  from  dealers.  They  can 
suspend  collecting  in  particular  localities  for  a 
specified  period  of  time.  They  could,  for  instance, 
declare  that  there  should  be  no  collecting  of  the 
butterfly  Papilio  Machaon  in  the  egg,  larva,  pupa, 
or  imago  in,  say,  Wicken  Fen  for  three  years.  It  is 
for  species  whose  habit  is  to  cling  to  the  same  spot 
from  year  to  year  without  spreading  that  protection  is 
especially  needed  ;  such  species,  while  scarce  in  the 
country  generally,  are  plentiful  where  they  do  occur. 
They  are  thus  easily  grabbed  by  the  collector,  while 
they  excite  his  cupidity  from  being,  in  insect-hunting 
parlance,  "good."  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
making  known  the  Society's  edicts  to  the  entomological 
world.  Most  collectors  take  in  some  entomological 
journal  or  belong  to  some  society.  "Yes;  but,  your 
rules  made,  promulgated,  and  understood,  how  are  you 
to  enforce  them  ?  Where  is  your  sanction  ?  What  is 
the  use  of  making  rules  when  you  can  neither  compel 
obedience  nor  punish  disobedience  ?  "  This  difficulty 
would  perhaps  be  fatal  if  the  whole  body  of  collectors 
were  utterly  reprobate.  Happily  they  are  not  ;  and 
I  believe  that  a  large  number  would  be  strictly 
loyal,  and  the  majority  more  or  less  loyal,  to  the 
decisions  of  the  Entomological  Society.  This  in 
itself  would  be  a  gain,  and  would  rapidly  create  a  strong 
public  opinion.  And  for  the  recalcitrants,  the  repro- 
bates, it  would  be  the  business  of  the  loyal  entomolo- 
gist resolutely  to  take  them  in  hand.  The  head  Society 
would  keep  and  publish  a  black  list  of  offenders  ;  it 
would  be  the  plainest  duty  of  every  respectable  col- 
lector to  give  the  Society  information  of  any  offence 
against  the  code.  Proved  offenders  would  be  expelled 
from  all  societies ;  they  would  be  debarred  from 
"  exchange"  ;  they  would  be  excluded  from  the  pages 
of  all  entomological  journals.  To  an  entomologist  this 
would  be  no  light  sentence.  Dealers  could  easily  be 
tackled.  They  are  not,  in  my  view,  nearly  so  much  to 
blame  as  amateur  collectors,  but  their  depredations  are 
too  serious  to  be  passed  over.  Any  professional 
"  naturalist  "  that  sold  British  butterflies  and  moths  in 
any  stage,  alive  or  dead,  during  the  close  season,  would 
be  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Entomological  Society  ; 
and  collectors  would  be  instructed  not  to  deal  with 
him  for  any  purposes.  (This  would  not,  I  hope,  bring 
the  officers  of  the  Society  within  the  law  against  boy- 
cotting, or  make  them  guilty  conspirators.) 

All  these  suggestions  apply  to  entomologists  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  general  public  ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  problem  that  the  danger  comes  from 
within  and  not  from  without  the  fold.  Herein  butter- 
flies have  a  great  advantage  over  birds  ;  butterflies  have 
to  be  defended  from  their  human  "  friends,"  who  are 
few  ;  birds  from  their  human  foes,  who  are  many.  In 
time  the  Entomological  Society  would  get  support  from 
the  outside  public  ;  the  co-operation  of  owners  of 
famous  butterfly  haunts  would  be  enlisted.  This,  I 
hear,  has  already  been  done  with  success  in  the  case  of 
Lord  Darnley's  grounds ;  the  steward  agreeing  to 
refuse  "permits"  to  professional  collectors.  Some- 
thing, too,  could  be  done  through  the  masters  and  mis- 
tresses of  the  public  elementary  schools,  after  the 
example  of  the  Wild  Birds'  Protection  Society. 

My  object  in  this  article  has  been  to  call  in  the  Gen- 
tiles to  the  rescue,  and  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to 
convince  the  world  who  feel  some  interest  in  butterflies 
as  one  of  the  charms  of  the  country  that  entomologists 
cannot  plead  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  legislative 
assistance  as  an  excuse  for  inaction.  The  butterflies  of 
England,  as  it  seems  to  me,  can  put  in  every  claim  for 
protection  that  a  right-minded  person  would  admit. 
They  are  little ;  they  are  defenceless  ;  they  are  beautiful ; 
they  are  in  danger.  Harold  Hodge. 
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DEFYING  CONVENTION  AND  SINKING 
PERSONALITY. 

ARTISTS  are  introduced  to  the  public  in  unexampled 
numbers  nowadays  and  in  very  nattering  terms  ; 
but  any  one  who  has  bestowed   a  passing  attention 
upon  the  text  of  the  introductions  may  well  be  struck 
rather  by  an  anomalous  state  of  mind  in  the  admirer  than 
convinced  by  the  grounds  of  his  admiration.  Observa- 
tion of  the  "  notices,"  "appreciations,"  "  studies"  that 
appear  in  the  illustrated  monthlies  or  preface  the  cata- 
logues of  one-man  exhibitions  reduces  the  principle  of 
eulogy  to  three  main  types.    In  the  first  Nature  is  the 
keyword,  in  the  second  Convention,  in  the  third  Indi- 
vidualism or  Personality.    There  is  nothing  to  quarrel 
with  in  this,  because  the  balance  of  these  three  elements 
is  exactly  the  delicate  feat  of  art,  and  with  all  but  the 
greatest  performer  the   balance  tips  precariously  or 
lurches  heavily  one  way  or  the  other.    The  attitude  of 
mind  that  strikes  one  as  odd  is  that  of  the  writer  who, 
having  decided  that  Mr.  A.  is  a  great  man  for  "  Nature," 
considers  himself  thereupon  at  liberty,  or  even  in  honour 
bound,  to  bestow  divers  fleers  and  kicks  upon  Con- 
vention— nay,    comes   out   of   the   affair    gospel  hot 
in  following  "Nature"  as  the  whole  secret  of  Art. 
Argument  would,  perhaps,  be  lost  on  the  fanatic  of  so 
silly  a  gospel  as  much  as  with  one  who  held  that  blue 
was  red.    He  would  have  what  the  Broad  Churchism 
of  journalists  calls  leniently  "a  point  of  view,"  the 
modern  substitute  for  a  creed.    But  we  can't  allow  him 
to  hop  round  to  all  the  points  of  view  in  turn.  The 
line  must  be  drawn  somewhere  against  culture.  Thus, 
if  he  "appreciates"  Mr.  A.  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  A. 
has  "  ever  wooed  Nature  as  his  mistress,"  he  must  not 
also  smile  approval  on  Mr.  B.,  who  is  "no  slavish 
follower  of  Nature,  but  the  exponent  of  a  vigorous  con- 
vention," and  he  must,  if  we  are  to  sympathize  at  all 
with  his  infatuation,  hate  Mr.  C,  who  "  cultivates  an 
original  and   interesting  personality,"  like  the  very 
devil. 

But  our  writers  are  so  undulant  and  diverse  that  one 
can  imagine  them,  after  a  consultation  with  their  artist, 
regarding  themselves  as  briefed  for  number  one,  or  two, 
or  three  of  these  incompatible  eulogies,  as  the  case 
may  be.  If  a  landscape  artist,  say,  thinking  of  some 
painter  in  the  Academy  whose  work  he  despises, 
mutters  something  about  sticking  to  Nature  being 
the  right  way  to  paint,  this  comes  forth  as  "  the 
sincere  conviction  on  which  Mr.  A.  has  based 
his  life-work  ....  a  principle  that  may  well  .... 
our  younger  artists."  "Nature"  is  switched  on  here, 
just  as  a  remark  about  the  tradition  of  good  painting 
would  switch  on  "  convention,"  and  a  grumble  about  a 
man  being  himself  bring  out  the  "  engaging  per- 
sonality." Now,  a  speaker  who  takes  the  line  of 
applauding  Nature  at  the  expense  of  Convention  can 
reckon  with  certainty  on  raising  a  cheer  from  a  popular 
audience,  but  he  could  reckon  on  that  cheer  with  the 
same  certainty  if  he  described  his  man  as  painting  the 
vision  of  his  soul  in  place  of  "  a  servile  copying  of 
Nature."  In  the  interests  of  clear  thinking  we  must 
forego  one  or  other  or  both  of  those  cheers,  and  refuse 
to  employ  phrase  so  loose  that  statements  the  direct 
opposite  one  of  the  other  can  be  used  with  equally 
pleasing  effect. 

These  remarks  are  immediately  suggested  by  the 
preface  to  a  catalogue  of  Mr.  Buxton  Knight's  paint- 
ings now  on  exhibition  at  the  Goupil  Galleries.  The 
writer,  "A.  L.  B.,"  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  author  of 
a  serviceable  account  of  the  work  of  Albert  Moore.  In 
the  work  of  that  painter  Convention,  a  queer  enough 
convention,  reigned,  and  "Nature"  was  pulled  up 
short  by  sudden  jerks  even  in  cases  where  she  was 
doing  no  particular  harm,  but  transgressed  the  per- 
sonal taste  of  the  painter  and  the  Chinese  elabora- 
tion of  his  system.  "A.  L.  B.,"  the  enthusiast  for 
an  art  thus  sophisticated,  will  forgive  my  surprise  when 
I  find  him  apparently  rounding  on  all  its  principles  and 
apparatus,  and  hailing  in  Mr.  Buxton  Knight  the  noble 
savage  who  follows  Nature  only,  distrusts  the  studio, 
does  everything  "on  the  spot,"  etches  from  Nature 
direct  on  the  copper,  and  spends  his  life  in  a  protest 
against  Convention.  I  am  not  for  the  moment  criticizing 
Mr.  Buxton  Knight,  who  probably  knows  best  how  he 


can  most  comfortably  produce  his  pictures  ;  but  trying 
to  persuade  "A.  L.  B."that  he  has  fallen  into  a  curious 
looseness  of  thought  in  erecting  Mr.  Knight's  pro- 
cedure into  a  method  for  all  landscape-painters,  and  in 
supposing  that  by  his  method  of  studying  "Nature" 
Mr.  Knight  has  shaken  the  dust  of  "  Convention " 
from  his  feet.    Here  are  "A.  L.  B.'s  "  words  : — 

"  Whatever  he  has  done  has  been  done  on  the  spot, 
and  with  no  other  desire  than  to  be  faithful  in  his 
record.  His  etchings,  which  are  numerous,  are  of  the 
same  technical  order  [what  does  "  technical  "  mean  in 
this  connexion  ?],  exact  transcriptions  executed  in  the 
open  directly  on  the  copper,  and  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  sketch.  It  is  this  which  gives  him  his 
claim  to  consideration  apart  from  the  majority  of  his 
fellows.  Few  modern  landscape-painters  can  affirm  the 
same  absolute  self-sacrifice,  or  can  plead  that  they  have 
to  such  an  extent  subordinated  the  not  unnatural 
inclination  to  assert  individuality  at  the  expense  of 
fidelity  to  Nature.  That  he  should  have  done  so  all  his 
life  speaks  well  for  his  consistency,  and  implies  a  rare 
quality  of  belief  in  the  soundest  principles  of  Art.  His 
system  of  work  necessarily  obliges  him  to  be  a  wan- 
derer. The  ordinary  limitations  of  a  studio  become 
impossible  to  a  man  who  feels  so  keenly  that  Nature 
abhors  confinement  within  walls,  and  shrinks  from  the 
glare  of  a  top-light.  .  .  .  Whether  as  a  teacher,  or 
simply  by  the  educational  value  of  his  works,  it  can 
hardly  be  disputed  that  an  artist  such  as  Mr.  Buxton 
Knight  becomes,  by  the  very  elimination  of  self  from 
the  pictures  he  produces,  a  most  important  rallying 
point  for  the  sincere  workers  who  wish  to  spend  their 
lives  in  a  protest  against  Convention." 

Now,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  "  claim  to  con- 
sideration "  is  not  a  claim  to  consideration  at  all.  We 
cannot,  in  our  judgment  of  a  picture,  allow  any 
marks  because  we  happen  to  know  that  the  painter 
has  handicapped  himself  by  obstinately  carrying 
through  all  its  stages  out  of  doors.  It  may  have 
been  to  the  painter  a  "sacrifice"  or  an  indulgence, 
a  pain  or  a  pleasure — there  are  men  who  dislike  sleep- 
ing or  eating  indoors — but  as  far  as  painting  goes,  an 
art  intended  for  "  confinementwithin  walls,"  the  chances 
are  against  a  picture  being  successfully  carried  through 
in  the  open.  If  the  majority  of  Mr.  Knight's  fellows 
have  found  this  out,  they  have  all  the  masters  on  their 
side,  and  the  modern  who  shares  with  Mr.  Knight  the 
somewhat  widely  prevailing  superstition  of  carrying 
through  a  large  canvas  on  the  spot  goes  clean  against 
the  practice  of  Titian,  of  Claude,  of  Turner,  who  worked 
from  studies.  If  Mr.  Buxton  Knight  does  not  make 
sketches  before  etching,  Rembrandt  did.  There  is  no 
question  of  sincerity  involved  here,  no  "  sound  prin- 
ciple of  Art."  A  man  may  omit  preparatory  sketches 
because  he  is  too  masterly  to  need  them  or  too  stupid 
to  see  their  necessity ;  only  the  etching  can  tell  us 
which.  But,  on  the  whole,  and  however  much  of  pre- 
liminary thought  a  man  may  bestow  on  his  subject  in 
place  of  sketching,  the  chances  are  against  the  artist 
who  embarks  on  so  rarefied  a  convention  as  etching 
without  giving  himself  the  chance  of  correcting  his 
design. 

But  to  return  to  what  is  called  with  misplaced  awe 
"  the  Spot."  The  disadvantages  of  the  spot  as  a 
workroom  are  obvious  enough.  One  of  them  is  that 
Nature,  instead  of  "  shrinking  from  the  glare  of  a  top- 
light  "  like  her  sensitive  admirer,  always  provides  a 
top-light  on  the  spot.  A  studio  is  a  place  where  light 
can  be  managed,  admitted  from  the  top  or  the  side  as 
the  painter  prefers  ;  on  the  spot  he  must  take  what 
comes,  and  is  usually  found  rigging  up  devices  of 
umbrellas  to  form  a  makeshift  studio.  To  put  this  more 
generally,  a  picture  that  is  painted  to  be  seen  indoors 
cannot  very  well  be  painted  in  the  different  conditions  of 
out-of-doors  illumination  ;  a  painter  is  heaping  up  the 
difficulties  against  himself  if  he  attempts  it,  for  he  never 
really  sees  his  picture  till  he  brings  it  in.  But  the  real 
difficulty  about  the  spot  is  that  there  is  no  such  place. 
A  man  may  religiously  return  to  a  point  geographically 
identical  in  latitude  and  longitude,  but  light,  tone, 
the  distribution  of  sky  masses,  and  consequently  of 
shadows, are  so  shifting  that.if  his  idea  is  tomake  "exact 
transcription  "  of  the  scene  before  him,  he  will  have 
to  begin  anew  every  time.    In  other  words,  the  study  is 
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possible  on  the  spot,  but  if  the  picture  is  carried  out, 
then  the  painter  must  exercise  as  much  abstraction  in 
working  from  the  shifting  scene,  must  rely  as  much  on 
memory  and  a  determined  design,  as  if  he  had  abstracted 
himself  into  a  studio  and  worked  from  his  notes.  Or 
he  may  carry  the  superstition  to  its  logical  issue  and 
determine  that  the  picture  shall  be  only  a  study,  limiting 
himself  as  Monet  does,  not  only  to  the  spot,  but  also  to 
the  instant,  and  producing  a  series  of  rapid  notes  of 
effect  with  a  technique  thereto  adapted.  To  sum  up, 
then,  the  spot  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  place  for 
studies,  but  the  studio  more  convenient  for  picture- 
making.  If  a  man  likes  to  work  in  the  less  convenient 
fashion,  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  him,  but  he  cannot 
take  credit  for  greater  devotion  to  Nature  because  he 
has  done  so. 

But  there  is  the  other  point.  If  Mr.  Buxton  Knight's 
methods  of  work  do  not  necessarily  take  us  nearer  to 
Nature,  do  they  "protest"  in  any  valuable  sense  of  the 
word  against  Convention  ?  What  Convention  ?  Not, 
it  is  to  be  supposed,  the  convention  of  painting.  The 
convention  of  painting  is  that  we  shall  be  amused  by  a 
representation  of  the  world  in  the  flat,  and  cut  and 
enclosed  by  a  frame.  Any  one  who  protests  that  he 
cannot  handle  the  painted  forms  with  solid  objects  or 
extend  his  view  beyond  the  frame  misunderstands  the 
terms  of  the  Convention.  This  is  not  Mr.  Buxton 
Knight's  protest ;  for  he  practises  etching,  an  art  more 
removed  still  from  realistic  transcription  of  Nature, 
since  it  foregoes  colour  and  limits  itself  to  lines.  Where 
is  it,  then,  that  Mr.  Buxton  Knight's  "transcription" 
defies  Convention  ?  He  is  not  one  of  those  who  attempt 
literal  transcription  leaf  by  leaf,  blade  by  blade  ;  he  in- 
terprets like  other  landscape-painters.  I  fancy  all  that 
"A.  L.  B."  means  is  that  Mr.  Buxton  Knight  has  a  good 
eye  for  certain  effects  in  Nature,  and  succeeds  in  fitting 
his  paint  to  these  observations  where  a  number  of  his 
fellows  who  attempt  the  same  thing,  or  pretend  to 
attempt  it,  fail  ;  that  he  is  a  real  student  and  no 
superficial  "faker."  But  he  lumps  this  fact— which 
is  very  much  to  the  painter's  credit — with  another 
which  is  raally  a  weakness,  when  he  says  that 
Mr.  Knight  sinks  his  personality,  has  no  desire 
but  the  faithful  record,  paints  all  sorts  of  Nature  instead 
of  cultivating  a  special  and  intimate  Art,  and  that  in  all 
this  he  protests  against  Convention.  Mr.  Knight  is 
rather  casual  in  his  choice  of  subjects  and  rather  careless 
of  design,  is  ready  to  go  at  the  first  effect  he  sees,  and 
just  as  he  makes  etchings  without  filtering  his  view 
through  sketches,  so  makes  pictures  without  straining, 
reshaping,  purifying,  intensifying  his  subject.  To  do 
this  is  not  the  same  thing  as  exalting  personality  at  the 
expense  of  fidelity  to  Nature. 

Think  what  a  crumbling  foothold,  what  a  mythical 
starting  point  is  this  "exact  transcription."  Suppose 
Mr.  Buxton  Knight  let  loose  in  a  field  with  a  general 
intention  of  transcribing  a  tree  in  that  field.  With  the 
best  intention  in  the  world  of  doing  as  Nature  tells  him 
and  sinking  his  personality,  Mr.  Knight  must  assert 
himself  to  the  extent  of  deciding  at  what  distance  he 
will  transcribe  his  tree,  what  proportion  of  space  it  will 
occupy  on  his  canvas,  how  strongly  its  mass  and  shape 
will  detach  itself  against  the  sky,  how  much  of  detail 
he  will  admit,  whether  he  will  give  the  attention  most 
to  ramification  or  to  foliage.  This  selection,  which  we 
unwittinglymakeinlookingat  Nature,  made  consciously, 
is  what  we  call  a  picture,  and  no  artist  can  altogether 
dodgethe  necessity  foraseries  of  deliberate  acts  of  choice. 
For  every  degree  of  laxity  in  his  choice  he  must  pay 
by  a  lower  degree  of  impressiveness  and  interest,  a 
greater  degree  of  casualness  and  fumbling  in  the  result. 
There  are,  indeed,  two  kinds  of  taste— good  taste  and 
bad — but  the  man  who  cannot  trust  his  taste  will  hardly 
arrive  at  the  secrets  of  beauty  by  trying  to  do  without 
taste  at  all. 

Mr.  Buxton  Knight  is  far  from  having  no  taste  or 
personality,  but  I  should  make  it  a  reproach  to  him 
that  he  is  often  too  casual,  too  easily  contented, 
exercises  too  little  initial  deliberation,  and  settles 
himself  to  an  ill-digested  subject,  trusting  vaguely 
that  application  to  the  facts  will  pull  him 
through.  He  is  a  very  prolific  painter,  one  of 
the  sturdiest,  most  honest,  most  capable  of  the 
children  of  Constable.    In  one  out  of  twenty  canvases 


he  will  pull  himself  together  and  arrange  a  view  of 
Nature  that  is  dignified  and  impressive.  I  remember 
one  such  at  the  Academy  five  or  six  years  ago,  called 
"  Hemp  Agrimony,"  a  picture  in  which  a  difficult  fore- 
ground was  treated  so  as  to  approach  the  amazing 
balance  of  detail  with  breadth  that  makes  Crome's 
"  Mousehold  Heath  "  a  masterpiece  of  all  time.  There 
are  few  of  his  pieces  in  which  we  may  not  recognize 
one  beauty  or  another  of  effect.  But  in  too  many  the 
paint  itself  confesses  by  its  ugly  condition  the  groping 
that  must  follow  if  a  subject  is  too  thoughtlessly  taken 
in  hand.  The  educational  value  of  his  work  will  be 
increased  by  opening  our  eyes  to  this  defect  rather  than 
by  erecting  it  into  a  canon  of  art.  D.  S.  M. 

CONCERNING  OPERATIC  TRADITIONS. 

IS  it  not  time  that  some  one  possessing  one  degree 
more  of  brain-power  than  the  ordinary  Italian  tenor 
should  be  set  to  stage-manage  Mozart's  operas  in  such 
a  way  as  to  minimize,  not  augment,  the  absurdities  of 
the  librettos,  to  make  the  story  as  coherent,  not  as  in- 
coherent, as  possible  ?  That  the  Covent  Garden 
management  should  produce  "Don  Giovanni"  and 
"  Le  Nozze  di  Figaros"  and  engage  Mr.  Dolmetsch  to 
accompany  the  recitatives  on  the  harpsichord,  are  both 
laudable  things  ;  but  the  management  makes  a  slight 
mistake  in  thinking  it  has  done  everything  necessary 
when  it  has  gone  so  far.  Besides  entrusting  the  stage- 
management  to  a  man  who  has  not  been  brought  up  in 
the  bad  old  Italian  school,  it  might  spend  a  matter  of 
a  guinea  or  two  on  new  scores,  to  the  end  that  the 
conductor  may  no  longer  be  compelled  to  accept  all 
the  cuts  of  all  his  predecessors.  It  might  hire  an 
intellectual  person  to  analyse  the  plots  with  careful 
attention  and  set  forth  the  stories  as  clearly  as  possible 
in  print,  that  the  singers  may  get  some  faint  notion 
of  the  work  they  are  engaged  in  (which  notion,  to  do 
them  bare  justice,  they  do  not  possess  at  present).  It 
might  have  in  a  photographer  to  take  the  photos  of 
the  various  singers  at  the  footlights  ;  for  when  once 
Mine.  Adiny,  Zelie  de  Lussan,  and  the  rest  have  seen 
what  they  look  like  there  they  may  be  depended  on  to 
stay  within  the  stage-picture  for  the  term  of  their  natural 
lives.  It  might  get  a  man  to  oil  the  various  scene- 
lifting  machines,  and  so  get  rid  of  the  two  or  more 
hitches  that  seem  inevitable  in  every  act  at  present. 
It  might  teach  the  gas-man  to  keep  his  fingers  off  the 
taps  until  the  proper  time,  and  so  avoid  sunrise  effects 
in  the  middle  of  night.  Then  the  preliminaries  for  a 
respectable  rendering  of  Mozart's  opera  may  be  con- 
sidered satisfactorily  settled. 

My  unhappy  readers  must  be  sorely  tired  of  this 
harping  on  the  necessity  of  getting  the  little  details  of 
operatic  stage-management  dealt  with  properly.  But 
what  can  I  do  ?  Here  we  have  the  finest  operatic 
resources  in  the  world — singers,  bandsmen,  conductors, 
all  the  pick  of  Europe  ;  yet  we  rarely  get  a  really  first- 
rate  performance  of  any  work,  while  many  compara- 
tively simple  operas,  such  as  "Don  Giovanni"  and 
"  Le  Nozze,"  are  given  in  only  a  middling  fashion  ; 
and  all  because  no  one  takes  the  trouble  to  see  that  the 
simple  things,  the  elements,  are  rightly  done.  Is  it  not 
my  plain  duty  to  try  to  anger  the  management  to  such 
a  degree  that  at  last  in  desperation  it  will  try  to  do 
better?  How  shall  I  look  at  the  day  of  judgment  if  I 
have  to  confess  that  I  was  musical  critic  of  the 
"Saturday  Review"  in  the  year  1897,  that  I  knew 
Covent  Garden  was  going  wrong  for  lack  of  good 
advice,  and  had  not  offered  that  advice  ?  Wherefore 
all  this  season  I  have  kept  hammering  at  one  or  two 
subjects.  One  is  the  gas-man ;  but  it  is  a  matter 
for  regret  that  far  from  taking  an  action  against  me  for 
provoked  battery  and  assault  apparently  the  gas-man 
has  so  far  not  become  angry  at  all.  I  suspect  he  does 
not  read  the  "  Saturday  Review."  And  I  am  beginning 
to  fear  that  the  management  does  not  read  it  either — 
at  least  not  my  humble  contribution.  Of  course  this 
appears  incredible  ;  and  certain  fractions  of  the 
management  tell  me  they  do  read  it ;  but  then  there 
remains  the  damning  fact  that  they  do  not  get 
angry,  and  that  the  simplest  things  are  done  no 
better,  for  all  my  advice,  at  the  end  of  the  season  than 
they  were  at  the  beginning.   Oh,  that  'twere  possible  to 
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educate  the  public  to  the  point  of  distinguishing 
between  good  stage-management  and  bad,  between 
good  acting  and  bad,  between  footlighting  singers  and 
singers  who  do  not  footlight,  between  artistically 
defensible  cuts  in  the  music  and  cuts  that  are  not  artisti- 
cally defensible  !  Then  at  the  end  of  each  performance 
we  might  see  the  gas-man  coming  up  to  receive  his 
laurel  crown  for  a  respectably  managed  effect  in  "  The 
Valkyrie,"  Mr.  Randegger  bowing  in  response  to  the 
plaudits  of  those  who  appreciated  his  disregarding  a 
bad  old  Costa  or  Bevignani  cut,  a  Renaud  coming  for- 
ward to  acknowledge  our  applause,  not  necessarily  of 
his  fine  singing  of  a  Serenade,  but  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  sung  it  to  the  lady  in  the  window  and  not  to  the 
gallery.  And  in  that  day  we  should  see  Mozart's 
operas  done  in  a  way  that  would  not  make  nonsense 
of  them. 

If  they  continue  to  be  treated  nonsensically  much 
longer  their  fate  will  assuredly  justify  the  clever  person 
who  said  they  were  a  little  passes  now.   Of  course,  what- 
ever happens  now,  they  will  be  revived  some  day  and 
take  a  permanent  place  in  the  English  operatic  repertory. 
But  for  the  present  the  music  is  too  exquisite  for  the 
dull  ears  that  have  been  fed  upon  Wagner — to  whom,  by 
the  way,  they  only  take  because  Wagner  is  the  craze 
now.    In  the  corridor  at  Covent  Garden  on  Tuesday 
night  I  heard  some  monster  of  imperviousness  to  music 
remark  that  this  ("Don  Giovanni")  was  "milk  for 
babes."    That  sort  of  thing  drives  one  out  into  the 
wilderness  to  pray  for  strength  to  resist  the  temptation 
to   buy  a   revolver  and  shoot   at   sight.     The  last 
act     of    "Giovanni" — milk    for   babes!  Astound- 
ing as  it  seems  to  me,  who  have  been  given  grace 
to  understand  that  stupendous  work,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  not  only  the  gentleman  who  proclaimed  his  artistic 
dulness  in  the  passage,  but  Dr.  Parry,  Dr.  Stanford  and 
hundreds  of  others  reckon  Mozart  amongst  the  super- 
seded.   And  the  poor  creatures  are  not  altogether  to 
blame.  They  regard  Mozart's  operas  as  music-dramas ; 
and  as  music-dramas  Mozart's  will  not  stand  comparison 
with  Wagner's.    Mozart  wrote  only  Italian  opera  ;  and 
Italian  opera  is  a  kind  of  Wheel  of  Life — a  Cinemato- 
graph— a  series  of  tableaux  or  pictures  passed  before 
one  so  rapidly  as  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  figures 
are  really  moving,  that  the  drama  is  evolving  before 
one's  eyes.    The  main  thing  is  that  they  should  be 
passed  through  the  machine  rapidly,  and  in  the  order 
moreover  which  the  deviser  of  them  intended.  When 
these  things  are  not  done — when,  as  always  happens, 
the  pictures  are  sadly  hacked,  the  order  of  them  trans- 
posed, and  the  series  broken  or  stopped  here  or  there  at 
the  caprice  of  the  conductor  or  the  singers — a  great  por- 
tion of  their  effect  is  inevitably  lost,  and  the  music  loses 
half  or  more  than  half  of  its  significance.    And  then 
Messrs.  the  Wiseacres  of  modernity  blame  Mozart  for 
not  coming  up  to  the  level  of  Wagner  (just  as  they  play 
Purcell's  music  in  the  wrong  way,  and  blame  Purcell 
for   not   coming    up    to    Handel).      Neither  "Don 
Giovanni"  nor  "  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro"  has  been  given 
in   England   within   the   memory  of  man  with  the 
slightest  desire   to  carry  out  the   composer's  plan. 
First  some   Italian    dancing-master   who   had  been 
promoted  to   the  conductor's  desk   made   cuts,  then 
another  promoted   dancing-master  made  other  cuts, 
then  Costa,  who  was  promoted  from  goodness  knows 
what,  made  cuts,  then  Bevignani  made  cuts.    Had  the 
cuts  been  large  cuts — generous  gashes — it  might  have 
worked  out  better,  for  by  the  present  day  nothing  of  the 
scores  would  have  been  left,  and  we  might  start  afresh. 
But  the  cuts  consisted  of  a  few  bars  here,  and  a  few 
there  ;  until  at  last  some  of  the  finest  numbers  were 
hopelessly  deformed.    The  same  thing  has  happened 
with  the  stage  "business"  and  stage-management. 
First  some  one  did  something  wrong  ;  then  some  one 
else  did  something  else  wrong,  besides  adopting  his 
predecessor's  error.    And  now  the  management  does 
not  aim  at  producing  what  Mozart  obviously  wanted, 
but  at  doing  what  some  one  (who,  because  he  knew 
nothing,  is  considered  an  authority)  did  in  1820,  or 
some  one  else  did  in  1830.    Similarly  with  the  altera- 
tions in  the  melodies,  and  the  ornaments  added  to  them. 
Some  one  altered  this,  some  one  altered  that ;  and  now 
it  is  considered  right  to  sing  the  music  wrongly,  and 
•wrong  to  sing  it  rightly.    And  so  we  perform  "Don 


Giovanni"  and  "  Figaro"  and  wonder  why  the  public 
does  not  like  it.  Why,  if  Wagner  were  treated  so,  the 
public  would  laugh — or  hiss.  It  is  a  reasonable  ground 
for  complaint  against  the  public  that  it  does  not  laugh 
or  hiss  when  Mozart's  mighty  masterpieces  are  treated 
so. 

I  have  offered  this  general  criticism  instead  of  a 
detailed  discussion  of  the  performance  of  "  Figaro"  on 
9  July  and  of  "  Giovanni  "  on  Tuesday  last  ;  for  on  those 
occasions  there  were  not  many  faults  to  be  found  with 
the  individual  singers,  and  a  good  many  with  the  things 
I  have  touched  on,  and  the  spirit  in  which  the  whole 
operas  were  given.  With  a  little  finer  loyalty  to  the 
composer,  and  the  same  cast  as  we  had  last  week,  a 
really  excellent  representation  of  "  Figaro  "  had  been 
possible.  Madame  Eames  is  an  ideal  Countess — both 
her  acting  and  her  singing,  the  latter  especially  in 
"  Dove  sono,"  were  beautiful  beyond  all  praise  ;  and  if 
Ancona,  as  Figaro,  bounced  about  the  stage  in  a  joy- 
less, humourless  fashion,  and  Miss  Zelie  de  Lussan's 
hoydenish  Cherubino  made  one  long  for  the  delicate 
and  finished  acting  Miss  Marie  Engle  used  to  give  us 
when  she  played  the  part,  at  any  rate  Edouard  de 
Reszke  sang  the  music  of  the  Count  nobly,  and  Miss 
Clementina  de  Vere's  Susanna  was  pretty  and  amusing. 
It  almost  goes  without  saying  that  Mr.  Randegger's 
conducting  was  clumsy  and  the  orchestra  too  noisy 
and  lacking  in  sparkle.  "Don  Giovanni"  went  off 
much  better  ;  though,  as  I  pointed  out  two  years  ago, 
so  long  as  the  Giovanni  is  not  dragged  down  to  the 
eternal  flames,  and  the  chorus  of  devils  is  not  heard, 
and  the  splendid  finale  is  omitted,  the  ending  is  utterly 
ineffective.  Besides,  the  ghosts  of  Giovanni's  victims 
only  make  one  smile.  But  Mr.  Renaud's  Don  Giovanni 
is  a  fine  bit  of  work.  His  voice  is  exceedingly  bril- 
liant and  rich,  if  it  has  not  the  fine  distinction  of 
Maurel's  ;  and  his  acting  is  free,  expressive  and  alive 
with  a  wonderful  grace.  Madame  Adiny's  Anna  nearly 
scared  me  out  of  the  theatre  ;  but  Mr.  Fugere's  Leporello 
and  Gilibert's  Mazetto  were  both  artistic  and  full  of 
genuine  fun  ;  while  Miss  de  Lussan's  Zerlina  was  not  so 
poor  and  commonplace  as  her  Cherubino.  The  orchestra 
again  was  not  delicate  enough  :  Mr.  Mancinelli  seems 
to  labour  under  the  same  misapprehension  as  the  others 
concerned  in  the  production  of  a  Mozart  opera — namely, 
that  it  is  sufficient  to  dump  down  the  music-sheets  and 
go  full  steam  ahead.  However,  it  was  a  great  thing 
to  have  the  fine  harpsichord  playing  of  Mr.  Dolmetsch 
instead  of  the  barbarous  old  'cello  accompaniment  to 
the  recitatives.  The  "Times,"  I  note,  has  made  the 
startling  discovery  that  the  recitatives  of  both  "  Figaro  " 
and  "Don  Giovanni"  were  originally  accompanied  on 
the  piano.  Mozart  must  have  foreseen  that  Mr.  J.  A. 
F.  Maitland  would  not  be  asked  to  play  the  harpsichord 
at  Covent  Garden  this  year.  In  spite  of  Mozart's,  or 
the  "Times',"  or  Covent  Garden's  mistake,  the  per- 
formance wanted  nothing  but  a  little  conscientiousness 
to  have  been  fair  to  Mozart,  the  public,  and  the 
ignorant  learned  who  think  Mozart  passe". 

Mr.  Dolmetsch,  by  the  way,  will  give  a  fine  concert 
in  Steinway  Hall  next  Wednesday  evening. 

A  copy  of  an  interesting  correspondence  between 
Dr.  Parry  and  Mr.  Cecil  Sharpe,  Principal  of  the  Hamp- 
stead  Conservatoire  of  Music,  has  been  sent  me  by  one 
of  the  staff  of  this  paper.  Dr.  Parry's  share  is  so 
interesting  an  example  of  what  is  considered  good 
manners  in  Academic  circles  that  something  must  be 
said  about  it  next  week,  when  I  will  give  one  of  his 
letters.  J.  F.  R. 

MR.  GRUNDY'S   IMPROVEMENTS  ON  DUMAS. 

"  The  Silver  Key."  A  comedy  in  four  acts,  adapted 
from  Alexandre  Dumas'  "Mile  de  Belleisle "  by 
Sydney  Grundy.  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  10  July, 
1897. 

I MUST  say  I  take  the  new  Dumas  adaptation  in  any- 
thing but  good  part.  Why  on  earth  cannot  Mr. 
Grundy  let  well  alone  ?  Dumas  pere  was  what  Gounod 
called  Mozart,  a  summit  in  art.  Nobody  ever  could,  or 
did,  or  will  improve  on  Mozart's  operas  ;  and  nobody 
ever  could,  or  did,  or  will  improve  on  Dumas'  romances 
and  plays.    After  Dumas  you  may  have  Dumas-and- 
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water,  or  you  may  have,  in  Balzac,  a  quite  new  and 
different  beginning  ;  but  you  get  nothing  above  Dumas 
on  his  own  mountain  :  he  is  the  summit,  and  if  you 
attempt  to  pass  him  you  come  down  on  the  other  side 
instead  of  getting  higher.  Mr.  Grundy's  version  of  the 
"  Mariage  sous  Louis  Quinze"  did  not  suggest  that  he 
was  in  the  absurd  position  of  being  the  only  expert  in 
the  world  who  did  not  know  this  ;  but  the  chorus  of 
acclamation  with  which  we  greeted  that  modest  and 
workmanlike  achievement  seems  to  have  dazzled  him  ; 
for  in  his  version  of  "  Mademoiselle  de  Belleisle  "  he 
treats  us  to  several  improvements  of  his  own,  some  of 
them  pruderies  which  spare  us  nothing  of  the  original 
except  its  wit ;  others,  like  the  dreams  and  the  ques- 
tioning of  the  servant  in  her  mistress's  presence  by 
the  jealous  lover,  wanton  adulterations ;  and  all,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  blunders  in  stagecraft.  They  remind 
me  of  the  ''additional  accompaniments"  our  musi- 
cians used  to  condescend  to  supply  when  an  opera 
by  some  benighted  foreigner  of  genius  was  pro- 
duced here.  If  Mr.  Grundy  were  a  painter  and 
composer  as  well  as  a  dramatist,  I  dare  say  he  could  re- 
score  "Don  Giovanni"  and  repaint  Velasquez'  Philip 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  people  who  know  no 
better  ;  but  if  he  were  an  artist,  he  would  not  want  to 
do  so,  and  would  feel  extremely  indignant  with  any  one 
who  did.  I  hope  I  am  no  fanatic  as  to  the  reverence 
with  which  the  handiwork  of  a  great  man  should  be 
treated.  If  Dumas  had  failed  to  make  any  point  in  his 
story  clear,  then  I  should  no  more  think  of  blaming 
Mr.  Grundy  for  putting  in  a  speech,  or  even  a  little 
episode,  to  elucidate  it,  than  I  blame  Wagner  for 
helping  out  Beethoven  in  the  Ninth  Symphony  in  places 
where  the  most  prominent  melody  in  the  written  score 
was,  as  a  matter  of  physical  fact,  inaudible  when  per- 
formed, or  where  there  were  distortions  caused  by 
deficiencies  in  instruments  since  provided  with  a  com- 
plete scale.  But  "  Mademoiselle  de  Belleisle  "  is  ex- 
pounded by  its  author  with  a  dramatic  perspicacity 
far  beyond  our  most  laborious  efforts  at  play  construc- 
tion ;  and  the  net  result  of  Mr.  Grundy's  meddling  is 
that  the  audience  does  not  fully  understand  until  the 
end  of  the  third  act  (the  original  fourth)  the  mistake  on 
which  the  whole  interest  of  the  scene  in  the  second 
(third)  between  Richelieu  and  the  two  lovers  depends. 
It  is  almost  as  if  Mr.  Grundy  were  to  adapt  "  Cymbe- 
line,"  which  is  the  same  play  with  a  slight  difference  of 
treatment,  and  to  send  the  audience  home  with  the 
gravest  doubts  as  to  what  really  took  place  between 
Iachimo  and  Imogen.  The  resource  of  "  construction  " 
cannot  reasonably  be  denied  to  authors  who  have  not 
the  natural  gift  of  telling  a  story  ;  but  when  the  whole 
difficulty  might  have  been  avoided  by  dealing  faithfully 
with  the  work  of  one  of  the  best  storytellers,  narrative 
or  dramatic,  that  ever  lived,  I  feel  driven  to  express 
myself  shrewishly.  As  to  the  ending  of  the  play  with 
a  crudely  dragged  in  title-tag  ("The  Silver  King,"  or 
something  like  it),  it  is — well,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  im- 
polite ;  so  I  will  simply  ask  Mr.  Grundy  whether  he 
really  thinks  highly  of  it  himself. 

The  acting  at  Her  Majesty's  is  not  precisely  what 
one  calls  exquisite  ;  and  for  perfect  interpretation  of 
Dumas  acting  should  be  nothing  less.  Such  delicacy 
of  execution  as  there  is  on  our  stage  never  comes  within 
a  mile  of  virtuosity.  As  virtuosity  in  manners  was  the 
characteristic  mode  of  eighteenth-century  smart  society, 
it  follows  that  we  get  nothing  of  the  eighteenth  century 
at  Her  Majesty's,  except  that  from  time  to  time  the 
persons  of  the  drama  alarm  us  by  suddenly  developing 
symptoms  of  strychnine  poisoning,  which  are  presently 
seen  to  be  intended  for  elaborate  bows  and  curtseys. 
This  troubles  the  audience  very  little.  The  manners  of 
Mr.  Tree  and  Mr.  Waller  are  better  than  eighteenth- 
century  manners  ;  and  I,  for  one,  am  usually  glad  to 
exchange  old  lamps  for  new  ones  in  this  particular. 
But  it  takes  no  very  subtle  critic  to  see  that  the  ex- 
change makes  the  play  partly  incredible.  Mr.  Waller 
suffers  more  in  this  respect  than  Mr.  Tree,  because  his 
late-nineteenth-century  personality  is  hopelessly  incom- 
patible with  the  eighteenth-century  cut-and-dried  ideals 
of  womanhood  and  chivalry  of  the  hero  he  represents. 
Mr.  Tree  is  in  no  such  dilemma.  The  lapse  of  a  century 
has  left  Richelieu  (described  by  Macaulay  as  "an  old 
fop  who  had  passed  his  life  from  sixteen  to  sixty  in 


seducing  women  for  whom  he  cared  not  one  straw  ") 
still  alive  and  familiar.  What  people  call  vice  is  eternal : 
what  they  call  virtue  is  mere  fashion.  Consequently, 
though  Mr.  Waller's  is  the  most  forcible  acting  in  the 
piece — though  he  alone  selects  and  emphasizes  the 
dramatically  significant  points  which  lead  the  spectator 
clearly  through  the  story,  yet  his  performance  stands 
out  flagrantly  as  a  tour  de  force  of  acting  and  not  as 
life  ;  whilst  Mr.  Tree,  who  makes  no  particular  display 
of  his  powers  as  an  actor  except  for  a  moment  in  the 
duel  with  dice,  produces  a  quite  sufficient  illusion. 

There  is  one  quality  which  is  never  absent  in 
Dumas,  and  never  present  in  English  performances  of 
him  ;  and  that  is  the  voluntary  naivete"  of  humorous 
clearsightedness.  Dumas'  invariable  homage  to  the 
delicacy  of  his  heroines  and  the  honour  of  his  heroes 
has  something  in  it  of  that  maxima  reverentia  which 
the  disillusionment  of  mature  age  pays  to  the  innocence 
of  youth.  He  handles  his  lovers  as  if  they  were  pretty 
children,  giving  them  the  charm  of  childhood  when  he 
can,  and  unconsciously  betraying  a  wide  distinction  in 
his  own  mind  between  the  ideal  virtues  which  he  gives 
them  as  a  romantic  sinner  might  give  golden  candle- 
sticks to  a  saint's  altar,  and  the  real  ones  which  he  is 
prepared  to  practise  as  well  as  preach — high  personal 
loyalty,  for  instance.  Hence  it  is  that  his  stories  are 
always  light-hearted  and  free  from  that  pressure  of 
moral  responsibility  without  which  an  Englishman 
would  burst  like  a  fish  dragged  up  from  the  floor  of 
the  Atlantic  deeps.  At  Her  Majesty's  the  two  per- 
formers with  the  strongest  sense  of  comedy — Mrs. 
Tree  and  Mr.  Lionel  Brough — do  contrive  to  bear 
the  burden  of  public  morality  easily  ;  but  the  rest  care- 
fully clear  themselves  of  all  suspicion  of  Continental 
levity  :  even  Richelieu  contrives  to  convey  that  what- 
ever may  happen  in  the  Marquise's  bedroom,  he  will 
be  found  at  the  strait  gate  in  the  narrow  way  punctually 
at  eleven  next  Sunday  morning.  As  to  Miss  Millard, 
she  impersonated  Mademoiselle  de  Belleisle  with  the 
most  chastising  propriety.  She  evidently  knew  all 
about  Richelieu's  ways  from  the  beginning,  and  was 
simply  lying  in  wait  for  effective  opportunities  of  pre- 
tending to  be  amazed  and  horrified  at  them.  I  have 
seen  nothing  more  ladylike  on  the  stage.  It  was 
magnificent ;  but  it  was  not  Dumas. 

Miss  Gigia  Filippi — sister,  I  presume,  to  that  clever 
actress  Miss  Rosina  Filippi — played  the  waiting-maid 
Mariette  according  to  a  conception  of  her  art  upon 
which  1  shall  preach  a  little  sermon,  because  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  misleading  conception,  and  because  neverthe- 
less it  is  one  which  no  less  an  exponent  of  stage  art 
than  Miss  Ellen  Terry  has  carried  out  with  undeniable 
success.  It  came  about,  as  I  guess,  in  this  way.  Miss 
Terry,  as  we  all  know,  went  on  the  stage  in  her  child- 
hood, and  not  only  "picked  up"  her  profession,  but 
was  systematically  taught  it  by  Mrs.  Charles  Kean, 
with  the  result  that  to  this  day  her  business  is  always 
thoroughly  well  done,  and  her  part  gets  over  the  foot- 
lights to  the  ends  of  the  house  without  the  loss  of  a 
syllable  or  the  waste  of  a  stroke.  But  if  Mrs.  Charles 
Kean  qualified  her  to  be  the  heroine  of  a  play,  Nature 
presently  qualified  her  to  be  the  heroine  of  a  picture  by 
making  her  grow  up  quite  unlike  anybody  that  had 
ever  been  seen  on  earth  before.  I  trust  Nature  has 
not  broken  the  mould  :  if  she  has,  Miss  Terry's 
portraits  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  those  of  the  only 
real  New  Woman,  who  was  never  repeated  afterwards. 
The  great  painters  promptly  pounced  on  her  as  they 
did  on  Mrs.  Morris  and  Mrs.  Stillman.  She  added 
what  she  learnt  in  the  studio  to  what  she  had  already 
learnt  on  the  stage  so  successfully  that  when  I  first 
saw  her  in  "  Hamlet"  it  was  exactly  as  if  the  powers 
of  a  beautiful  picture  of  Ophelia  had  been  extended  to 
speaking  and  singing.  It  was  no  doubt  her  delight  in 
this  pictorial  art  that  made  her  so  easily  satisfied  with 
old-fashioned  rhetorical  characters  which  have  no 
dramatic  interest  for  any  intelligent  woman  nowadays, 
much  less  for  an  ultra-modern  talent  like  Miss  Terry's. 
When  she  came  to  the  "touches  of  nature"  in  such 
characters  (imagine  a  school  of  drama  in  which  nature 
is  represented  only  by  "touches"!)  she  seized  on 
them  with  an  enjoyment  and  a  tender  solicitude  for 
them  that  showed  the  born  actress  ;  but  after  each  of 
them  she  dropped  back  into  the  pictorial  as  unquestion- 
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ingly  as  Patti,  after  two  bars  of  really  dramatic  music 
in  an  old-fashioned  aria,  will  drop  back  into  purely 
decorative  roulade.  And  here  you  have  the  whole 
secret  of  the  Lyceum  :  a  drama  worn  by  age  into 
great  holes,  and  the  holes  filled  up  with  the  art  of  the 
picture  gallery.  Sir  Henry  Irving  as  King  Arthur, 
going  solemnly  through  a  Crummies  broadsword  combat 
with  great  beauty  of  deportment  in  a  costume  designed 
by  Burne-Jones  is  the  reductio-ad-absurdum  of  it. 
Miss  Ellen  Terry  as  a  beautiful  living  picture  in  the 
vision  in  the  prologue  is  its  open  reduction  to  the  art 
to  which  it  really  belongs.  And  Miss  Ellen  Terry  as 
Madame  Sans-Gene  is  the  first  serious  struggle  of 
dramatic  art  to  oust  its  supplanter  and  reclaim  the 
undivided  service  of  its  wayward  daughter. 

The  most  advanced  audiences  to-day,  taught  by 
Wagner  and  Ibsen  (not  to  mention  Ford  Madox  Brown), 
cannot  stand  the  drop  back  into  decoration  after  the 
moment  of  earnest  life.  They  want  realistic  drama  of 
complete  brainy,  passional  texture  all  through,  and  will 
not  have  any  pictorial  stuff  or  roulade  at  all — will  not 
even  have  the  old  compromise  by  which  drama  was 
disguised  and  denaturalized  in  adaptations  of  the 
decorative  forms.  The  decorative  play,  with  its  ver- 
sified rhetoric,  its  timid  little  moments  of  feeling 
and  blusterous  big  moments  of  raving  nonsense,  must 
now  step  down  to  the  second-class  audience,  which  is 
certainly  more  numerous  and  lucrative  than  the  first- 
class,  but  is  being  slowly  dragged  after  it,  in  spite  of  the 
reinforcement  of  its  resistance  by  the  third-class  audience 
hanging  on  to  its  coat  tails.  It  screams  and  kicks 
most  piteously  during  the  process  ;  but  it  will  have  to 
submit ;  for  the  public  must  finally  take,  willy-nilly, 
what  its  greatest  artists  choose  to  give  it,  or  else  do 
without  art.  And  so  even  the  second-class  public, 
though  it  still  likes  plenty  of  pictorial  beauty  and 
distinction  (meaning  mostly  expensiveness  and  gentility) 
in  the  setting,  and  plenty  of  comfortable  optimistic 
endearment  and  cheap  fun  in  the  substance,  neverthe- 
less needs  far  more  continuous  drama  to  bind  the  whole 
together  and  compel  sustained  attention  and  interest 
than  it  did  twenty  years  ago.  Consequently  the  woman 
who  now  comes  on  the  stage  with  carefully  cultivated 
qualifications  as  an  artist's  model,  and  none  as  an 
actress,  no  longer  finds  herself  fitting  exactly  into  lead- 
ing parts  even  in  the  fashionable  drama  of  the  day,  and 
automatically  driving  the  real  actresses  off  the  stage. 
Miss  Ellen  Terry  innocently  created  a  whole  school  of 
such  pictorial  leading  ladies.  They  went  to  the  Lyceum, 
where,  not  being  skilled  critics,  they  recognized  the 
heroine's  pictorial  triumphs  as  art,  whilst  taking  such 
occasional  sallies  of  acting  as  the  Shakespearean 
"touches  of  nature  "  admitted  of  as  the  spontaneous 
operation  of  Miss  Terry's  own  charming  individuality. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  not  detected  that  simple- 
minded  Terry  theory  in  more  critical  quarters.  The  art, 
of  course,  lay  on  the  side  where  it  was  least  suspected. 
The  nervous  athleticism  and  trained  expertness  which 
have  enabled  Miss  Terry,  without  the  least  appearance 
of  violence,  to  hold  her  audiences  with  an  unfailing  grip 
in  a  house  which  is  no  bandbox,  and  where  really  weak 
acting,  as  we  have  often  seen,  drifts  away  under  the 
stage  door  and  leaves  the  audience  coughing,  are  only 
known  by  their  dissimulative  effect :  that  is,  they  are 
not  known  at  all  for  what  they  really  are  ;  whereas  the 
pictorial  business,  five-sixths  of  which  is  done  by  trust- 
ing to  nature,  proceeds,  as  to  the  other  sixth,  by  per- 
fectly obvious  methods.  In  this  way,  an  unenlightened 
observation  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry  produced  the  "aesthetic" 
actress,  or  living  picture.  Such  a  conception  of  stage 
art  came  very  easily  to  a  generation  of  young  ladies 
whose  notions  of  art  were  centred  by  the  Slade  School 
and  the  Grosvenor  Gallery. 

Now  Miss  Gigia  Filippi  is  original  enough  not  to 
directly  imitate  Miss  Terry  or  any  other  individual 
artist.  But  I  have  never  seen  the  pictorial  conception 
carried  out  with  greater  industry  and  integrity.  Miss 
Filippi  was  on  the  stage  when  the  curtain  went  up  ; 
and  before  it  was  out  of  sight  I  wanted  a  kodak. 
Every  movement  ended  in  a  picture,  not  a  Burne-Jones 
or  Rossetti,  but  a  dark-eyed,  red-cheeked,  full-lipped, 
pearly-toothed,  coquettish  Fildes  or  Van  Haanen.  The 
success  of  the  exhibition  almost  justified  the  labour 
it  must  have  cost.     But  that  is  not  acting.    It  is  a 


string  that  a  finished  actress  may  add  to  her  bow  if 
she  has  the  faculty  for  it,  like  Miss  Terry  ;  but  as  a 
changeling  for  acting  it  will  not  do,  especially  in  a  play 
by  Dumas.  When  Miss  Filippi  speaks,  she  takes  pains 
to  make  her  voice  soft  and  musical ;  but  as  she  has 
never  had  a  competent  person  sitting  in  the  gallery  to 
throw  things  at  her  head  the  moment  she  became  unin- 
telligible, the  consonants  often  slip  away  unheard,  and 
nothing  remains  but  a  musical  murmur  of  vowels, 
soothing  to  the  ear,  but  baffling  and  exasperating  to 
people  whose  chief  need  at  the  moment  is  to  find  out 
what  the  play  is  about.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Hay- 
market  Miss  Dairolles  has  a  precisely  similar  part. 
Miss  Dairolles  seeks  first  to  live  as  the  c'ever  lady's- 
maid  of  the  play  in  the  imagination  of  the  audience  ; 
and  all  the  other  things  are  added  unto  her  without 
much  preoccupation  on  her  part.  Miss  Filippi  prefers 
to  stand  composing  pretty  pictures,  and  exhibiting  each 
of  them  for  nearly  half  a  minute,  instead  of  for  the  tenth 
part  of  a  second,  as  a  skilled  actress  would.  Now  an 
effect  prolonged  for  even  an  instant  after  artist  and 
audience  have  become  conscious  of  it  is  recognized  as 
an  end  with  the  artist  instead  of  a  means,  and  so  ceases 
to  be  an  effect  at  all.  It  is  only  applauded  by  Partridge, 
with  his  "anybody  can  see  that  the  king  is  an  actor," 
or,  in  Miss  Filippi's  case,  by  dramatically  obtuse 
painters  and  Slade  School  students  on  the  watch  for 
pictures  everywhere.  I  earnestly  advise  Miss  Filippi  to 
disregard  their  praises  and  set  about  finding  a  substi- 
tute for  Mrs.  Charles  Kean  at  once.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

BUT  little  has  occurred  this  week  to  disturb  the 
serenity  of  the  Stock  Markets.  The  settlement 
passed  off  quietly  enough,  and  there  is  still  a  disposition 
to  avoid  fresh  commitments.  Aided  by  the  genial 
weather,  the  holiday  fever  shows  no  sign  of  subsiding, 
and  the  bull  has,  for  once,  been  lying  down  with  the 
bear — perhaps  on  a  lawn  at  Henley.  The  engineering 
strike  has  so  far  had  no  effect  on  the  prices  of  Home 
Railway  stocks,  which  are,  on  the  contrary,  rather 
higher  in  consequence  of  the  Brighton  Company's 
dividend.  In  the  South  African  Market,  too,  a  cheerful 
tone  prevails,  and  the  10  per  cent,  dividend  just 
declared  by  the  Johannesburg  Consolidated  Invest- 
ment Company  has  helped  to  encourage  holders  of 
shares  in  the  Barnato  group.  American  Railways  have 
been  dealt  in  to  some  extent,  the  tendency  in  New 
York  being  still  to  put  prices  up  ;  but  there  is  no  in- 
dication of  any  desire  to  invest  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  In  the  Foreign  Market  there  has  been 
nothing  to  record,  except  the  "reassuring"  telegram 
from  the  Finance  Minister  of  Chili  to  Messrs.  Roth- 
schild, which  may  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth,  but 
which  had  the  desired  effect  of  causing  some  recovery 
in  the  prices  of  Chilian  bonds. 

Of  the  three  railway  dividends  declared  this  week, 
that  of  the  Brighton  Company  is  distinctly  the  most 
satisfactory.  Assuming  there  to  be  no  falling  off  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year,  the  rate  on  the  Ordinary  stock 
will  be  maintained  at  6|  per  cent.,  which  will  yield  a 
purchaser  at  192  a  return  of  ^3  6.y.  <^d.  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  his  investment.  Furthermore,  the  yearly  rate 
on  the  Deferred  stock  will  yield  ^3  \6s.  3d.  per  cent, 
per  annum  to  a  purchaser  at  the  price  of  178;  and,  in 
spite  of  its  speculative  character,  this  stock  affords,  as 
we  have  pointed  out  before,  one  of  the  best  paying 
investments  in  the  Railway  Market.  The  dividend  of 
the  Metropolitan  Railway,  on  the  other  hand,  although 
\  per  cent,  higher  than  for  the  corresponding  half  of 
1896 — and  for  much  of  this  the  shareholders  have, 
doubtless,  to  thank  the  Jubilee — yields  only  just  3  per 
cent,  on  stock  purchased  at  125,  which  is  rather  below 
the  present  price  for  buyers.  The  dividend  of  the 
Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire  Railway  is,  of 
course,  wretched  enough  ;  but  then  no  one  expected  it 
to  be  anything  else.  The  only  wonder  is  that  the 
directors  thought  it  worth  while  to  declare  a  dividend 
at  all. 

At  last  we  have  the  report  of  the  Dunlop  Pneumatic 
Tyre  Company  before  us.    It  has  not  been  our  fortune 
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to  read  anything  more  satisfactory.  The  profits  for  the 
last  eighteen  months  amount  to  nearly  a  million 
sterling,  although,  as  the  report  says,  "the  balance 
sheets  of  the  French  and  German  Companies  will  not 
be  struck  until  next  September,  and  no  credit  is  taken 
for  this  Company's  proportion  of  the  profits  of  these 
Companies  since  last  September."  Here  is  a  complete 
answer  to  those  who  scoffed  when  Mr.  Hooley  an- 
ticipated a  profit  of  half  a  million  for  this  period.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  go  into  the  distribution  of  this  large 
sum.  Ten  per  cent,  has  been  recommended  by  the 
directors  as  dividend  upon  the  Deferred  shares  ;  a 
quarter  of  a  million  has  been  placed  to  the  general 
reserve  account,  and  over  ,£32,000  to  the  reserve 
account  for  rebates  ;  and  .£34,551  is  to  be  carried  over 
to  next  account.  The  only  possible  comment  is  that 
the  directors  have  deserved  extremely  well  of  the 
shareholders. 

Mr.  P.  Cremicu  Javal  thinks  that  the  net  profits  of 
the  last  year's  business  of  Spiers  &  Pond,  Limited,  are 
"  very  satisfactory."  At  least,  this  is  what  he  said  at  the 
annual  general  meeting  of  that  Company  on  Monday  last. 
These  profits  amounted  to  ,£80,561,  as  against  ,£103,000 
of  the  previous  year.  The  falling  off  of  20  per  cent.  Mr. 
Javal  gracefully  explained  away  by  attributing  it  in  great 
part  to  the  increase  of  competition,  and  to  the  demand 
for  more  luxury  in  restaurants,  which  calls  for  greater 
outlay.  The  Company,  according  to  Mr.  Javal,  has 
spent  £4,000  more  on  luxury  than  is  its  wont.  Would 
we  had  senses  that  could  appreciate  this  !  We  have 
seen  the  Criterion,  eaten  at  the  Auction  Mart,  sat  on 
the  benches  in  the  Gaiety  and  heard  its  band.  And  yet 
we  do  not  appreciate  this  phase  of  luxury. 

The  Rand  output  of  gold  is  again  surprisingly  satis- 
factory. Each  successive  month  since  March,  when 
the  figures  of  August  last  were  surpassed  by  nearly 
19,000  ounces,  has  beaten  the  record  of  its  predecessor, 
and  June  comes  out  with  251,529  ounces,  or  an  increase 
of  3,224  ounces  on  the  figures  of  May,  and  of  57,889 
ounces  on  that  of  June  last  year.  This  encouraging 
result  led  to  considerable  activity  in  the  South  African 
market  and  to  a  rise  in  prices  due  to  operations  for  the 
rise.  During  the  last  day  or  two  the  "  bears  "  have  been 
very  busy.  But  the  prospects  of  the  industry  are  at  the 
moment  distinctly  bright,  and,  what  is  more,  promise 
to  continue  bright.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent,  in  spite  of  occasional  rumour,  that  President 
Kruger  intends  to  do  a  good  deal  for  the  mines,  and 
they  are  bound  to  go  on  prospering. 

The  increased  yields  of  the  Ferreira  and  Henry  Nourse 
mines  are  none  the  less  gratifying  because  they  were 
anticipated.  These  properties  lead  in  the  enhanced 
output.  The  Robinson  increase  of  2,128  oz.  is  also 
satisfactory  ;  and  the  Geldenhuis  Deep  total  of  10,501  oz. 
as  compared  with  9,662  oz. ,  promises  well  for  the  future 
of  Crown  Deeps  and  that  of  other  deep  level  mines. 

Definite  form  has  been  given  to  the  proposal  for  the 
reorganisation  of  the  East  Rand  Proprietary  Company. 
The  scheme  still  awaits  the  formal  approval  of  the 
Paris  Committee  ;  but  it  is  reported  to  be  very 
favourably  regarded  by  certain  influential  members  of 
the  Committee  and  by  the  London  and  Johannes- 
burg Boards.  The  idea  is  to  create  Six  per  Cent. 
Debentures  to  the  value  of  ,£600,000,  of  which  ,£100,000 
will  be  held  in  reserve.  Bondholders  of  the  debt  of 
^375>oco>  which  becomes  due  on  1  March  next,  are 
willing  to  accept  debentures  in  lieu  of  cash,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  offer  the  balance  of  ,£125,000  pro  rata  to 
the  present  shareholders.  As,  however,  the  debentures 
will  be  exchangeable  for  shares  in  the  Company  within 
two  years  at  ,£5  per  share,  it  will  be  necessary  to  create 
100,000  shares,  and  it  may  be  decided  to  make  the 
,£100,000  Debenture  reserve  exchangeable,  though  this 
matter  remains  to  be  determined. 

The  issue  of  the  Dunlop  report  on  Monday  occasioned 
a  better  feeling  in  the  cycle  market,  but  the  improve- 
ment did  not  become  general.  The  announcement  of 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Beeston,  Scott's  Standard, 
and  Woodley  Tyre  Companies  with  the  Turner  has  led 


to  an  improvement  in  most  of  these  concerns.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  or  not  this  improvement  will 
be  maintained.  Turner  Tyre  shareholders  come  out 
well,  but  the  capital  of  the  combined  undertaking — 
.£1,000,000,  with  ,£300,000  of  debentures — is  much 
higher  than  the  circumstances  warranted,  and  the 
business  prospect  is  not  too  bright.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  slump  is  nearing  bottom.  We  were 
among  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the  dangers  that 
are  menacing  the  British  cycle  industry,  and  to  suggest 
that  our  makers  would  do  well  to  reduce  their  prices. 
We  are  convinced,  too,  that  unless  they  come  out  honour- 
ably by  fusion  with  strong  concerns,  the  weaker  ones 
will  soon  be  forced  to  the  wall.  At  the  same  time,  the 
dangers  scarcely  warrant  the  terrible  panic  to  which  we 
have  been  treated.  It  is  the  small  men  who  will  be  hit 
severely  ;  the  big  men,  by  acknowledging  the  existence 
of  the  menace  and  properly  adapting  themselves  to  the 
altered  circumstances,  should  at  least  be  able  to  meet 
it  to  some  extent. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry's  decision  to  transfer 
his  Durham  properties  and  Seaham  Harbour  to  a 
limited  company  marks  a  departure  which  will  be 
watched  with  considerable  interest.  Seaham  possesses 
numerous  natural  advantages,  and  stands  only  in  need 
of  development  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  them.  The 
other  properties  include  the  collieries  at  Seaham  and  at 
Silksworth  and  a  passenger  and  mineral  railway 
between  the  harbour  and  Sunderland  ;  and  the  drift  of 
opinion  on  Tyneside  appears  to  be  eminently  favour- 
able to  the  transfer.  Lord  Londonderry,  it  is  said,  will 
not  part  with  all  his  interests,  but  will  retain  a  large 
share  in  his  own  hands. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

CARDIFF  OLD  BREWERY. 

The  firm  of  S.  A.  Brain  &  Co.,  Limited,  has  been 
formed  to  acquire  the  Old  Brewery,  Cardiff,  at  a  price 
°f  ^35°>000>  to  De  Paid  as  to  ,£225, 000  in  fully  paid 
Four  per  Cent.  Preference  shares,  and  as  to  ,£125,000 
in  Ordinary  shares.  The  authorized  capital  is  ,£400,000, 
'here  being  ,£25,000  in  Preference  shares  and  a  similar 
£  mount  in  Ordinary  shares  still  to  be  issued.  The  Loan 
Debenture  Corporation  now  invite  subscriptions  for 
,£125,000  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cent,  perpetual  First 
Mortgage  Debenture  stock  at  par.  The  security 
offered  is  valued  at  ,£291,946.  The  profits  last  year 
amounted  to  .£28,533,  against  ,£24,488  in  1894.  The 
stock  is  worth  handling. 

A  NEW  CYCLE  BRAKE. 

The  Hollis  Cycle  Brake  and  Fittings  Company, 
Limited,  claims  to  have  solved  the  brake  difficulty.  Its 
invisible  brake  is  said  (by  the  Company)  to  be  consider- 
ably lighter  than  the  ordinary  lever  brake,  as  well  as 
considerably  cheaper.  It  is  provided  with  a  sure  lock 
"  when  the  rider  has  to  leave  his  machine  in  the  street 
or  road."  On  the  strength  of  these  amazing  advantages 
it  asks  for  .£45,000  in  ,£1  shares,  and  promises  that 
,£15,000  will  be  reserved  for  working  capital.  This  is 
not  a  bad  proportion  as  things  go  ;  but  there  is  con- 
siderable doubt  as  to  whether  the  cycling  public  will 
appreciate  the  attachment  at  the  same  high  value  as 
the  patentee  and  promoters,  and  the  estimate  of  net 
returns  is  purely  fanciful.  An  annual  profit  of  ,£18,500 
is  anticipated.  If  it  is  realized,  shareholders  may  expect 
at  least  20  per  cent,  dividend. 

GOLD  COAST  GOLD. 
In  his  despair,  the  energetic  company-promoter  has 
turned  his  attention  to  the  Gold  Coast.  The  very  name, 
to  those  who  do  not  know  better,  suggests  visions  of 
the  yellow  metal  in  untold  quantities.  It  is  a  fact, 
however,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  three  or 
four  centuries  ago,  that  very  little  gold  is  ever  obtained 
from  that  Coast  nowadays.  The  late  Captain  Burton's 
opinion  of  its  possibilities  is  well  known.  He  regarded 
this  part  of  Africa  as  equal  to  half  a  dozen  Californias  ; 
and  Captain  Cameron,  who  went  over  the  ground  with 
him,  was  scarcely  less  enthusiastic.  In  spite  of  which, 
there  are  only  a  handful  of  mines  now  in  operation, 
rpart  from  native  washings;  while  the  country  back 
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from  the  coast  is  simply  thick  with  abandoned  proper- 
ties. It  is  customary  to  attribute  failure  to  the  vile 
climate  ;  but  this  will  not  altogether  do.  Having  re- 
gard to  the  record,  we  cannot  recommend  investors  to 
put  money  into  the  Princes  River  Gold  Mines,  Limited, 
which  asks  the  public  for  ,£60,000  in  £1  shares  to 
enable  it  to  work  some  mines  twelve  miles  from  Axim. 

MAISON  VI ROT,  LIMITED. 
This  Company  has  been  formed,  with  a  capital  of 
,£210,000  divided  into  28,000  Cumulative  Six  per 
Cent.  Preference  shares  of  £5  each,  and  70,000 
Ordinary  shares  of  £1  each,  to  acquire  and  en- 
large the  well  known  millinery  business  carried 
on  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  Paris,  under  the 
style  of  the  "  Maison  Virot"  for  more  than  thirty 
years  past.  The  whole  of  the  share  capital  is  now 
offered  to  the  public  through  Parr's  Bank,  Limited. 
It  is  stated  that  no  debentures  will  be  created,  and 
the  Preference  shares  will  therefore  remain  as  the  first 
charge  upon  the  undertaking.  After  payment  of  the 
Preference  dividend,  10  per  cent,  of  the  surplus 
net  profits  will  be  applied  to  a  reserve  fund, 
and  there  being  no  founders'  shares  the  ordi- 
nary shareholders  will  be  entitled  to  the  balance. 
The  net  profits  for  the  past  ten  years  have 
reached  a  total  of  ,£225,408,  or  an  average  of  ,£22,540 
per  annum.  For  the  first  half  of  the  current  year  they 
amounted  to  ,£11,404,  so  that  the  average  is  being 
more  than  maintained.  The  sum  required  forthe  payment 
of  the  Preference  dividend  is  ,£8,400  per  annum — which 
leaves  a  balance  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  15  per  cent, 
on  the  ordinary  capital,  after  allowing  for  reserve  and 
bonuses  to  managers.  The  Company  is  being  brought 
out  by  Mr.  Mendl,  who  engineered  the  flotation  of 
Messrs.  Harrod's,  D.  H.  Evans  &  Co.,  Barker,  and 
Paquin  (the  success  of  this  year),  and  whose  ventures 
have  one  and  all  succeeded  and  gone  to  a  premium 
immediately.  The  Maison  Virot,  Limited,  promises  to 
be  equally  successful.  It  affords  a  singularly  favour- 
able opportunity  for  investment. 

THE  NIZAM'S   STATE  RAILWAY. 

The  directors  of  His  Highness  the  Nizam's  guaranteed 
State  Railways  Company,  Limited,  have  this  week  in- 
vited subscriptions  for  ,£1 ,000,000  of  Three-and-a-half 
Mortgage  Debentures  at  the  price  of  ,£94.  This  sum 
is  part  of  an  authorised  issue  of  ,£2,500,000,  the  interest 
of  which  is  guaranteed  for  twenty  years.  It  is  wanted 
for  the  construction  of  390  miles  of  railway  from 
Hyderabad  to  Munmad.  This  line  will  connect  with 
the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  at  a  distance  of 
162  miles  from  Bombay.  The  new  line  will  open  up  a 
large  tract  of  fertile  and  populous  country.  The  return 
promised  is  not  particularly  handsome.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  undertaking  is  well  managed,  and  as  it  exists 
to  day  is  worked  with  respectable  profit.  The  promise 
of  traffic  from  the  extension  should,  it  is  said,  ensure 
sufficient  net  profits  to  meet  all  interest  charges,  with- 
out recourse  to  the  guarantee.  Meantime  the  guarantee 
should  inspire  confidence. 

J.  W.  BENSON,  LIMITED. 

J.  W.  Benson,  Limited,  has  been  formed  to  acquire 
the  two  businesses  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson  and  Messrs. 
Hunt  &  Roskell,  both  well-known  firms  of  watch  and 
clock  makers,  jewellers,  &c,  in  London.  The  share 
capital  is  ,£500,000,  divided  into  25,000  Five  per 
Cent.  Preference  shares  of  ,£10  each,  and  a  similar 
number  of  Ordinary  shares  of  the  same  valuation. 
The  latter  are  taken  in  part  payment  of  purchase 
money.  The  former  are  this  week  offered  for  sub- 
scription, together  with  ,£250,000  of  Four  per  Cent. 
Perpetual  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock.  The  full  pur- 
chase price  is  ^£750,000,  so  that  every  penny  will  be 
taken  by  the  vendors,  who  add  that  "the  working 
capital  is  ample."  The  profits  average  ,£48,427  per 
annum  for  the  past  five  years.  But  for  the  assurance 
of  Messrs.  Broads,  Paterson  &  Co.  we  should  scarcely 
have  thought  the  businesses  were  so  remunerative  as 
these  figures  show  them  to  be. 

THOMAS  SOWLER  &  SONS,  LIMITED. 
A  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire  the  business 
of  Thomas  Sowler  &  Sons,  Limited,  publishers  of  the 


"  Manchester  Courier  "  and  the  "  Manchester  Evening 
Mail."  The  capital  is  put  at  ,£305,000,  divided  into 
31,000  Five  and  a  half  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference 
shares  of  ,£5  each  and  150,000  Ordinary  shares  of  ,£1 
each.  The  whole  of  the  former  (at  a  premium  of  5.?. 
per  share)  and  100,000  of  the  latter,  are  now  offered  for 
subscription.  The  profits  for  last  year  are  given  at 
^£23, 165,  against  ,£20,448  in  1895,  and  ^£15,424 
in  1894.  There  appears  from  these  figures  to  be  a 
respectable  chance  for  the  Ordinary  shares.  But  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  Messrs.  Sowler  keep  in  their  own 
hands  the  "  Manchester  Weekly  Times" — a  steady  and 
(we  should  say)  profitable  property  acquired  at  the 
same  time  as  the  "Manchester  Examiner,"  which 
Messrs.  Sowler  found  it  advisable  to  dispose  of  again. 
It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  evening  press 
of  Manchester  has  recently  been  increased  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  very  "  live  "  organ  which  has  considerably 
injured  the  two  older  journals. 

WARING  &  GILLOWS'. 

The  directors  of  S.  J.  Waring  &  Sons,  Limited 
(henceforward  to  be  known  as  Waring  &  Gillow, 
Limited,  by  reason  of  the  absorption  of  the  business 
of  Messrs.  Gillow  &  Co.),  appear  to  be  very  energetic 
men  ;  but,  for  a  young  firm,  they  are  asking  the  public 
for  too  much.  The  share  capital  is  ,£1,080,000,  in 
addition  to  which  there  is  a  sum  of  ,£130,000  First 
Mortgage  Debentures  already  in  existence.  What  is 
asked  for  now  is  ,£250,000  in  the  shape  of  irredeemable 
Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  "  B  "  Mortgage  Debenture 
stock,  issued  at  a  premium  of  ,£3  per  ,£100.  Of  the 
total,  ,£92,000  will  represent  the  cash  portion  of  the 
purchase  money,  and  ,£158,000  will  be  used  as  additional 
working  capital  for  further  development  of  the  amalga- 
mated businesses.  We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  succes- 
sive increases  in  the  capital  of  Warings ;  but  we  should 
have  preferred  something  tangible  on  which  to  base  an 
estimate  of  the  profit-making  character  of  the  concern. 
We  are  of  opinion  also  that  full  details  should  have 
been  given  as  to  the  value  of  Gillows.  The  only 
valuable  information  vouchsafed  is  that  the  profits  of 
Warings  during  the  year  ended  the  30th  ult.  "  largely 
exceed  the  sum  necessary  to  pay  the  annual  interest  on 
the  existing  and  proposed  Debenture  issue  " — a  most 
unsatisfactory  form  of  certificate,  which  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  condemn  as  a  gross  insult  to  the  in- 
vesting public. 

A  MEXICAN  GOLD  MINE. 

Though  Mexico  will  probably  always  be  more  famed 
for  silver  than  for  gold,  its  possibilities  in  this  latter 
direction  are  not  inconsiderable,  and  the  yield  during 
the  past  few  years  has  gone  up  appreciably.  At  the 
same  time,  the  opening  up  of  new  gold-mining  proper- 
ties is  an  exceedingly  risky  one,  and  we  confess  that 
we  have  little  confidence  in  the  El  Mundo  (Mexico) 
Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited.  This  concern  has  a 
capital  of  ,£100,000  in  ,£1  shares,  and  of  this  total 
,£23,500  is  offered  to  the  public.  The  property  is 
situated  in  the  State  of  Sonora,  and  consists  of  six 
freehold  claims  on  which,  according  to  the  prospectus, 
sufficient  development  work  has  been  done  "to  prove 
beyond  doubt  their  great  value."  The  vendors  are  con- 
tent to  take  ,£80,000  for  their  rights,  and,  strange  to 
say,  ask  for  no  more  than  .£3,500  in  cash. 

THREE  BREWERIES. 

The  week  has  seen  an  unusuallyy  large  crop  of 
brewery  prospectuses.  Messrs.  Warvvicks  &  Richard- 
sons,  Limited,  of  Newark-on-Trent,  issue  ,£300,000  in 
Preference  shares  of  ,£10  each  (at  a  premium  of  ,£2 
per  share),  and  ,£200,000  in  Ordinary  shares  of  a 
similar  amount.  The  former  are  offered  for  subscrip- 
tion ;  the  latter  are  to  be  allotted  as  fully  paid  to  the 
existing  holders  of  Ordinary  shares  in  the  old  Company. 
The  profits  (which  are  shown  from  1890)  for  the  twelve 
months  ended  30  September  last  amounted  to  ,£22,288. 
The  Nottingham  Brewery  comes  forward  with  an  issue 
of  ,£100,000  Five  per  Cent.  "  B  "  Mortgage  Debenture 
stock  at  the  high  price  of  j£i 10.  The  existing  capital 
is  ,£340,000,  including  ,£136,000  of  First  Mortgage 
Debentures.  The  average  annual  profit  for  the  past 
two  years  has  been  ,£24,046.  The  Scarborough  Brewery 
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invites  applications  for  an  issue  of  ^75. 000  Four  and  a 
Half  "  A"  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock,  redeemable  on 
1  November,  1925,  at  ^105,  to  enable  the  Company  to 
acquire  two  breweries  at  Whitby.  The  capital  to  date 
is  made  up  of  ^80,000  in  Six  per  Cent.  Cumulative 
Preference  shares,  and  ,£60,000  in  Ordinary  shares 
(taken  by  the  vendors  in  part  payment),  in  addition  to 
,£100,000  of  stock  similar  to  that  now  offered.  The 
profits  of  the  businesses  for  the  last  twelve  months  are 
put  at  ^15,719-  In  spite  of  the  premiums,  all  three  of 
the  issues  of"  these  brewery  undertakings  are  deserving 
of  attention  on  the  part  of  those  who  prefer  small  risks 
and  smaller  profits. 

MINOR  ISSUES. 

The  minor  issues  of  the  week — those  that  call  for 
little  remark  on  our  part,  and  for  less  consideration  on 
the  part  of  investors — include  the  Universal  Smokeless 
Furnace  Company,  formed  with  a  capital  of  ^75,000 
(of  which  ^65,000,  if  subscribed,  will  form  the  pur- 
chase money)  to  acquire  a  fuel  economizing  and  smoke 
consuming  patent  ;  the  Windsor  Cycle  Company,  a 
small  concern  (capital  ^25,000),  which  appears  at  a 
most  unfortunate  moment,  with  its  estimation  of  12  per 
cent,  profit  annually;  George  Wall  &  Co.,  formed 
to  acquire  two  produce  and  provision  businesses  in 
Liverpool,  with  a  capital  of  ^200,000  of  which  one 
half,  in  the  shape  of  6  per  cent.  Cumulative  Preference 
shares,  are  offered  for  subscription,  the  other  half  in  the 
shape  of  Ordinary  shares,  being  retained  in  half  pay- 
ment of  the  purchase  money  ;  and  the  East  Coast  Steam 
Trawling  Company  (capital  _£6o,ooo  in  £1  shares,  of 
which  30,000  are  now  offered)  whose  prospectus  is  filled 
with  the  most  beautiful  and  sanguine  estimates  but  with 
nothing  tangible. 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 
E.  A. — Hold  bcth,  but  Schweppe's  are  the  best. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

SUGAR  BOUNTIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

New  University  Club,  12  July,  1897. 

SIR,- — The  report  of  the  West  India  Commissioners 
will  be  very  shortly  presented  to  Parliament,  which 
must  then  decide  whether  the  system  of  foreign  sugar 
bounties  shall  be  permitted  to  consummate  the  ruin  of 
our  West  Indian  sugar  Colonies,  and  to  render  im- 
possible the  existence  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  great 
industries  which  would  naturally  flourish  there.  With 
your  permission,  I  would  put  before  your  readers  some 
of  the  cardinal  issues  and  facts  of  a  problem  which 
ignorance  and  apathy  still  leave  too  much  misunder- 
stood. 

At  least  half  of  the  population  of  our  British  West 
Indies  (including  for  my  present  purpose  the  mainland 
colony  of  Demerara) — or,  say,  900,000  persons — abso- 
lutely depend  for  their  living  upon  the  cultivation  of  the 
sugar-cane.  With  the  disappearance  of  the  staple  industry 
civilization  will  wither,  the  good  influences  of  church 
and  school  will  almost  totally  vanish,  and  these  countries 
will  retrograde  to  the  condition  of  the  black  Republic 
of  Hayti.  In  Barbados,  the  most  densely  populated 
agricultural  country  in  the  world,  in  Demerara,  with 
its  masses  of  coolie  and  negro  labour  crowded  together 
on  the  narrow  coast-belt,  it  needs  no  prophet  to  predict 
the  grave  probability  that  the  cessation  of  employment 
in  cane-field  and  factory  will  be  followed  by  riot  and 
bloodshed  and  by  the  pinch  of  actual  famine. 

No  artizan  in  London,  no  peasant  in  Connaught,  is 
more  fully  a  British  subject  than  these  toilers  in  tropical 
fields  ;  but  the  hapless  lot  of  these  latter  is  cast  in 
Crown  Colonies  ;  they  have  neither  voice  nor  repre- 
sentative in  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  and  such 
voteless  petitioners  are  mostly  denied  a  hearing  or 
treated  with  contempt.  In  1884  a  treaty  most  ad- 
vantageous to  these  Colonies  was  negotiated  with  the 
United  States  and  was  ready  for  signature,  only  to  be 
disallowed  at  home — on  what  were  doubtless  thought 
good  grounds  in  law.  We  know  how  suchlike  legal 
cobwebs  were  swept  aside  and  tossed  with  the  hated 


British  tea  chests  into  Boston  Harbour  in  1773.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  I  and  others  have  often  had  to  listen 
overseas  to  loud-voiced  longings  for  annexation  to  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  ? 

The  closely  connected  matter  of  the  West  Indian 
public  debts  invites  serious  thought.  Of  a  total  of 
.£4,750,000,  half  at  least  is  attributable  to  sugar  areas. 
If  the  industry  which  forms  the  security  for  principal 
and  interest  is  to  go,  are  these  Crown  Colonies  to 
become  bankrupt,  or  is  the  Mother-country  prepared  to 
assume  the  liability?  I  desire  to  shake  no  credit,  but 
to  arouse  slumberers  in  their  fool's  paradise  that  the 
crash  may  be  averted  while  yet  there  is  time.  The 
public  debts  do  not  cover  the  whole  of  the  public 
liabilities.  There  are  205,000  East  Indian  coolies  and 
their  descendants  in  these  Colonies,  and  of  these  some 
nine-tenths  are  entitled  to  repatriation  under  the  Immi- 
gration laws.  Should  this  right  be  fully  claimed,. 
,£1,750,000  at  the  very  least  would  be  needed.  Are 
these  contracts  to  be  set  aside,  and  the  belief  in  the 
good  faith  and  upright  dealing  of  British  authority  in 
India  to  be  imperilled? 

If  I  be  told  that  I  am  kicking  against  the  pricks  of 
Free-trade,  I  am  content  to  summon  Richard  Cobden 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  as  my  advocates.  In  a  speech 
in  1844,  the  former  said,  "  We  do  not  seek  Free- 
trade  in  corn  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
it  at  a  cheaper  money  rate  ;  we  require  it  at  the  natural 
price  of  the  world's  market  ;  whether  it  becomes  dearer 
with  a  free  trade  or  whether  it  becomes  cheaper,  it 
matters  not  to  us  provided  the  people  have  it  at  its 
natural  price."  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  1887,  writes  to  a 
Bristol  working-man,  "  All  bounties  on  sugar  are  in 
my  opinion  based  on  folly  and  injustice,  and  I  hope 
that  all  men  of  all  parties  will  wish  well  to  every  effort 
to  destroy  them." 

Any  student  knows  that  these  are  not  isolated 
utterances.  With  Cobden  we  want  sugar  at  its 
"  natural  price."  We  desire  to  clear  ourselves  of 
that  "folly  and  injustice"  of  permitting  the  ex- 
tinction by  foreign  interference  of  an  industry  in 
which  both  producers  and  consumers  are  British 
subjects  alike.  A  return  to  Free-trade  will  not  profit 
the  West  Indies  alone  ;  but  the  limits  of  a  letter 
forbid  my  handling  the  questions  of  the  allied  trades 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  proved  possibility 
of  sugar  being  grown  and  manufactured  at  a  profit  in 
these  islands,  and  the  mere  bogey-cry  of  injury  to  the 
jam  and  biscuit  industries,  which,  if  fairly  stated,  can 
only  add  strength  to  my  argument. 

In  conclusion,  Sir,  is  this  a  time,  when  we  are  realizing 
more  than  ever  the  strength  we  derive  from  and  the 
duties  we  owe  to  our  Colonies,  for  refusing  justice  and 
denying  prosperity  to  our  West  Indies,  which  have 
been  and  are  capable  again  of  being  a  source  of  great 
national  wealth,  and  are  bound  up  with  some  of  the 
most  glorious  pages  of  our  history  ? — I  am,  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  Arthur  M.  Lee 

(Member  of  the  West  India  Committee). 

FLOGGING  THE  QUEEN'S  SOLDIERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Eccles,  10  July,  1897. 

Sir, — I  read  Mr.  Prescott's  short  letter  in  your  last 
week's  issue  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  he,  at  all 
events,  is  determined  to  do  his  best  to  make  the 
soldier's  life  a  less  degraded  one.  If  a  soldier  becomes 
too  unmanageable  he  should  be  consigned  to  prison 
with  hard  labour.  Flogging  is  always  a  disgraceful 
and  brutal  punishment.  A  man  once  flogged  can  never 
raise  his  head  again.  Even  the  lowest  sink  still  lower 
after  castigation  ;  for  they  know  that  future  respect- 
ability is  impossible.  It  would  be  a  gracious  act  on  the 
part  of  the  Queen  if  she  would  use  her  personal  in- 
fluence in  forbidding  further  flogging,  except  the  com- 
mittal of  certain  crimes  such  as  garrott  ing  and  outrage. 
The  whole  of  the  army  would  then  remember  this  year 
of  Jubilee  with  gratitude  ;  and  the  Queen  herself,  much 
loved  as  she  already  is,  would  be  doubly  dear  to  all 
the  wearers  of  her  uniform. — Yours  very  truly, 

J.  Redfern  Kenyon. 
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REVIEWS. 

CICERO'S  LETTERS. 

"The  Correspondence  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero."  With  a 
revision  of  the  Text,  a  Commentary,  and  Introduc- 
tory Essays.  By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell  and  L.  C.  Purser. 
Vol.  V.  Dublin  :  Hodges,  Figgis  ;  London  : 
Longmans.  1897. 

HHHE  indiscreet  imitation  of  an  admirer  has  caused 
J-  Professor  Tyrrell  a  certain  embarrassment,  from 
which  he  extricates  himself  with  admirable  courtesy  and 
tact  in  the  preface  to  the  present  volume  of  the  edition 
of  Cicero's  Letters  on  which  he  has  been  so  long 
engaged.  In  the  first  volume,  seventeen  years  ago, 
Professor  Tyrrell  pointed  out  that,  in  cases  where 
Cicero  resorts  to  a  Greek  expression,  we  frequently  have 
recourse  to  a  foreign  language,  especially  French,  to 
render  the  same  idea.  Applying  this  principle,  he 
reproduced  many  of  the  Greek  words  in  the  Letters  by 
French  phrases  ;  but  only,  of  course,  when  those 
phrases  would  be  naturally  used  by  an  Englishman  in 
preference  to  an  English  equivalent.  For  example,  it  is 
extraordinarily  felicitous  to  translate  this  sentence  : — ■ 

"  Ubi  enim  EirLTEvyj.ia  magnum  nullum  fieri  possit, 
uTTOTEvyfia  vel  non  magnum  molestum  futurum  sit,  quid 
opus  est  irapaKivcvvtvEiv  ? 

hy  ,  ;  - 

"  When  I  can't  make  a  coup,  and  a  fiasco,  even 
though  slight,  would  be  unpleasant,  lejeu  nevaitt  pas  la 
cliandelle." 

But  it  would  be  entirely  "from  the  purpose"  of 
translation  laboriously  to  search  out  a  colourless 
French  equivalent,  for  instance,  of  evpiKtara,  which 
should  be  turned  by  "  explosives,"  or  of  KaTafiiwaLv 
("life's  downward  slope,"  Tyrrell  and  Purser),  or  of 
[ietXty/ja  in  the  sentence  "  vereor  ne  putet  me  hoc  quasi 
Catonis  fieiXtyfiu  esse  voluisse,"  for  which  the  editors 
offer  a  perfect  rendering,  "  I'm  afraid  he  will  think  this 
was  meant  only  to  gild  the  pill  of  the  Cato."  The 
tone  of  the  words  "  sic  enim  TrtnoXtrevfieda  ut  victos 
metueremus  "  is  neatly  caught  in:  "The  net  result  of 
our  policy  is  that  we  live  in  fear  of  the  vanquished." 

But  Mr.  G.  E.  Jeans,  whose  translation  of  the 
Correspondence  has  been  justly  praised,  is  so  deeply 
enamoured  of  the  French  renderings  of  Mr.  Tyrrell  that 
whenever  he  finds  a  Greek  word  he  seeks  a  French 
word  to  correspond  ;  and  his  o-ttovS//  (as  Cicero  might 
say)  or  excess  of  zele  may  seem  to  shed  some  ridicule 
on  the  original  idea,  which  was  happy  so  long  as  it  was 
controlled  by  taste  and  discretion.  For  there  is 
obviously  no  law  of  the  universe,  no  ordinance  of 
Babel,  predestining  that  whenever  a  Roman  sought 
help  for  his  vocabulary  from  the  Greek,  an  Englishman 
in  the  same  case  should  have  to  seek  help  from  the 
French.  It  is  a  pure  coincidence  that  in  some  cases 
the  same  needs  or  luxuries  of  English  and  Latin  may 
be  supplied  from  French  and  Greek  ;  and  the  circum- 
stance was  recognized  as  a  coincidence  by  Mr.  Tyrrell, 
who  so  ingeniously  observed  it.  We  sympathize  with 
him  in  his  protest  against  the  unfortunate  enthusiasm 
of  Mr.  Jeans. 

"  Such  uncalled-for  employment  of  more  or  less  un- 
familiar and  colourless  French  expressions  might  even 
suggest  to  English  readers  a  pedantry,  a  want  of  taste, 
or  a  limitation  of  vocabulary  from  which  Cicero  cer- 
tainly did  not  suffer.  .  .  .  Mr.  Jeans  has  such  a  light 
hand  and  such  a  firm  seat  that  we  can  understand  how 
sorely  he  is  tempted  to  override  his  horse  ;  but  if  he 
will  only  be  persuaded  to  expel  all  such  mischievous 
animals  as  hobbies  from  such  a  fair  pleasure-ground  as 
he  has  presented  to  us,  then,  indeed,  he  will  '  witch  the 
world  with  noble  horsemanship.'  " 

We  may  say  of  Messrs.  Tyrrell  and  Purser  as  editors 
what  is  here  said  of  Mr.  Jeans  as  a  translator  :  they  have 
not  only  the  firm  seat  which  is  necessary  to  every  com- 
mentator, but  the  light  hand  which  is  conspicuously 
desirable  in  the  commentator  on  Cicero's  correspon- 
dence. The  volume  before  us  contains  242  letters, 
extending  over  the  period  from  March  45  B.C.  to  August 
44  B.C.  The  commentary  on  these  is  distinguished  by 
the  same  conjunction  of  learning  and  literary  faculty, 
of  brilliancy  and  judgment,  which  was  displayed  in  the 


previous  volumes,  and  has  already  secured  for  this 
edition  one  of  the  highest  places  among  works  of 
English  scholarship.  Textual  difficulties  of  consider- 
able interest  occur  in  this  instalment  and  have  called 
forth  some  achievements  of  the  emendator's  art  which 
strike  us  as  particularly  happy.  "  I  suppose,"  writes 
Cicero  ("  Attic."  13,  42),  "that  Lepidus  wants  to  get 
together  the  augurs  for  the  dedication  of  his  new 
temple.  Eatur;  MIACKOPAOT."  The  meaning  is 
obvious  :  "  Go  I  must  "  ;  and  the  Dublin  editors  restore, 
with  certainty,  fu)  mcopcov  (sc.  fuyoi),  "  that  I  may  not 
have  to  eat  garlic" — a  proverb  equivalent  to  "Any- 
thing for  a  quiet  life"  (Aristophanes,  "  Lysist."  689). 
This  is  a  simple  and  brilliant  solution  of  a  difficulty 
which  had  evoked  such  guesses  as  fiiaafia  Ipvoz  and 
/xiaofta  KoSpw  with  highly  artificial  interpretations.  Not 
less  certain  is  a  correction  in  "Attic."  13,  29  (p.  80)  : — 

"Earn  tibi  epistolam misissem.  Etenim  illam  alteram 
de  rebus  gestis  eodem  exemplo  puto." 
Bosius  read  misisse !  but  the  exclamation  is  out  of 
place.  Tyrrell  and  Purser  restore  mist  semissem:  "I 
send  you  half  of  it.  The  other  half  I  fancy  you  have  in 
duplicate."  Similarly  elegant,  if  not  so  unmistakably 
certain,  is  the  insertion  of  seditio  after  sed  ita  in  "  Fam." 
12,  1  ("  sed  ita  seditio  compressa  est  ut,"  &c.)  We  think 
that  the  suggestion  coclius  in  "Att."  12,  46  (p.  71)  in 
the  corrupt  sentence  "nam  dolor  idem  manebit  tantum 
modo  octius,"  is  probably  right,  though  the  editors  do 
not  admit  it  in  their  text.  Coctus  is  an  appropriate 
word  to  express  the  mellowing  effect  of  time  on  grief. 

In  many  passages  the  editors  have  successfully  de- 
fended the  manuscript  reading  against  the  assaults  of 
previous  commentators.  One  case  is  particularly  in- 
teresting. Cicero  writes,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (14,  19; 
p.  261)  :  "  Sed  cum  Dolabellae  aritia — sic  enim  tu  ad  me 
scripseras — magna  desperatione  adfectus  essem,  ecce 
tibi  et  Bruti  et  tuae  litterae." 

"  The  editors  here  either  obelize  this  word  or  correct  it 
to  some  such  word  as  avaritia  or  knaiq,  '  paylessness,' 
'  impecuniosity,'  or  chtitui,  '  want  of  appetite.'  The  fact 
is  that  aritia  is  probably  the  very  word  which  Cicero 
wrote.  Atticus  had  through  inadvertence  written  aritia 
for  avaritia.  Cicero  now  deliberately  makes  the  same 
mistake,  explaining  to  Atticus  why  he  does  so.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  avaritia  would  be  pronounced  auritia, 
as  we  may  infer  from  the  story  about  the  fig-seller  who 
was  crying  figs,  cauneas,  just  as  Crassus  was  starting 
on  his  fatal  expedition  to  Parthia,  and  who  was  under- 
stood by  the  people  in  the  street  to  be  crying  cave  ne 
eas."  This  ingenious  explanation  not  only  saves  the 
tradition  of  the  MSS.,  but  gives  point  to  the  words 
sic  enim  hi  ad  me  scripseras. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  transliteration  of  Greek 
words  into  Latin  is  occasionally  the  source  of  corrup- 
tion in  the  text.  Thus  our  editors  rightly  restore 
irpuypuriicov  for  pragtnaticum  in  "  Att."  14,  3  :  a  correc- 
tion which  they  have  omitted  to  record  in  their  "  Table 
of  New  Readings."  We  should  like  to  be  equally 
sure  that  the  converse  transliteration  also  occurred, 
so  that  Latin  words  sometimes  appear  as  Greek.  We 
have  noticed  two  cases  in  which  Messrs.  Tyrrell  and 
Purser  suggest  emendations  depending  on  the  tendency 
of  a  Greek  word  to  attract  the  letters  of  a  neighbour- 
ing Latin  word.  They  propose  rixam  an  di/xiv  in  a 
passage  whose  difficulty  is  well  known  ("  sed,  ut 
scribis,  pi^ofopc  magnum  cum  Antonio"),  and  refer 
to  another  passage  where  tj'raunocloni  appears  as 
tirannoCTOENI.  The  cases  are  not  exactly  parallel. 
When  the  copyist  had  written  half  of  tyrannoctoni,  he 
became  conscious  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  foreign 
word  and  finished  it  in  Greek  characters.  Again  they 
suggest  patinoloechon,  a  platelicker,  in  "Att."  14,  25, 
where  Cicero  mentions  that  he  intends  to  dine  with 
Hirtius  and  convert  him  :  "  postridie  apud  Hirtium 
cogitabam  et  quidem  tteiteXoiwov."  Hirtius  was  a  bit 
of  a  gourmet,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  editors  have 
hit  on  the  right  idea  when  they  propose  patinolax-hon 
or  iravT6\<>i\or.  But  we  cannot  believe  that  either  of 
the  corruptions  to  be  assumed  is  vraisemblable.  Re- 
membering that  the  Greek  name  for  the  forefinger  is 
XiXai'uc,  the  licker,  we  venture  to  suggest  that,  just  as 
we  say  of  a  clumsy  person  that  all  his  fingers  are 
thumbs,  so  a  Greek  might  have  said  of  a  gourmand 
that  all  his  fingers  were  Xixavoi,  and  a  comic  poet  might 
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have  called  a  good  trencherman  TEiriXoixor,  five-licker 
(cf.  Hesiod's  irti-o&>i,  five-branch — that  is,  the  hand). 

The  introduction  contains  portraits  of  the  good- 
humoured,  deformed  Vatinius  and  that  young  barbarian 
Marcus,  Cicero's  son,  as  well  as  an  admirably  argued 
and  admirably  written  statement  of  "Cicero's  case 
against  Csesar."  We  cannot  forbear  to  quote  some 
remarks  a  propos  of  a  letter  of  Antony  : — 

"  It  has  often  been  noticed  how  inferior  to  Cicero  in 
style  and  diction  are  his  correspondents,  even  the  best 
of  them,  whom  we  take  to  be  Plancus.  Perhaps  the 
worst  of  them  is  Antony.  He  begins  with  a  vulgarism 
est  factum  tie,  which  reminds  us  of  the  slipshod  expres- 
sion '  with  the  result  that,'  which  is  now  very  rife  in 
Journalese.  Then,  wishing  to  say  that  he  fears  that 
his  absence  in  South  Italy  will  deprive  his  request  of 
some  of  its  weight  he  writes,  '  I  fear  my  absence  may 
be  less  weighty  with  you.'  A  most  promising  boy  is 
said  to  be  in  optima  spc  reposition.  He  uses  contumacia 
when  he  certainly  meant  contutnelia,  just  as  an  average 
colonel  of  to-day  might  write  perspicuity  for  perspicacity, 
deprecate  for  depreciate,  or  predicate  for  predict  (a  mis- 
take, by  the  way,  made  by  Thomas  Hardy  in  '  Jude  the 
Obscure,'  p.  220,  and  elsewhere.)  Again,  rogo  with  a 
double  accusative  is  very  inelegant.  But  the  crowning 
blunder  is  non  cotifempseris,  an  error  which  Quintilian 
mentions  as  common  among  illiterate  persons.  All 
these  inelegancies  and  actual  solecisms  most  of  the 
German  editors  would  correct  ;  but  by  polishing  the 
style  of  Cicero's  correspondents  till  it  shines  like  that 
of  Cicero,  we  blunt  our  insight  into  the  minds  of  both, 
and  lose  much  of  the  light  and  shade  in  the  picture 
before  us." 

MARIVAUX. 
"Marivaux."  Par G.  Deschamps.  Paris:  Hachette.  1897. 

THE  poet  Gray,  writing  to  Richard  West,  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1741,  remarked  in  a  lively 
passage,  "As  the  paradisaical  pleasures  of  the  Ma- 
hometans consist  in  playing  upon  the  flute  among 
Houris,  be  mine  to  read  eternal  new  romances  of 
Marivaux  and  Crebillon."  This,  the  first  important 
instance  of  the  mention  of  Marivaux  to  English  readers, 
has  probably  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  persistent 
impression  which  criticism  has  retained  of  him  in  this 
country  ;  it  is  at  least  far  better  known  than  the  re- 
marks which  Fielding  made  about  the  "  Paysan 
Parvenu"  and  "Marianne,"  a  few  months  later,  in 
the  course  of  his  "Joseph  Andrews."  Gray's  fan- 
tastic phrase,  constantly  quoted,  has  given  an  im- 
pression of  Marivaux  as  a  sensuous  idler  of  the  same 
class  as  Crebillon,  whom  he  heartily  detested,  and 
whose  influence  he  was  always  trying  to  counter- 
act. It  is  thought  that  Gray  met  Marivaux  when 
he  and  Walpole  went  to  Paris  in  1739,  as  he  very 
certainly  became  acquainted  with  Crdbillon,  who  was 
his  cicerone.  All  this  seems  quite  unknown  to  M. 
Deschamps,  whose  very  agreeable  biography  would 
lose  nothing  by  being  a  little  less  local.  A  monograph 
on  Marivaux  which  says  absolutely  nothing  about  the 
relations  of  that  writer  with  the  literatures  of  England 
and  Germany  is  certainly  incomplete,  however  excel- 
lent in  detail. 

A  writer  who,  in  an  age  so  little  given  to  exoticism 
as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  attracted  the 
keen  attention  of  Fielding  and  of  Gray,  and  is  believed 
— although  the  matter  is  open  to  doubt — to  have  sug- 
gested to  Richardson  the  form  of  his  epoch-making 
novel  of  "Pamela,"  is  worthy  of  more  notice  from 
English  critics  than  any  one  in  this  country  has  ever 
given  to  Marivaux.  But  his  interest  in  England  was 
not  less  than  the  interest  of  his  English  contempo- 
raries in  him.  In  1723  he  was  an  indolent  nobleman 
about  town,  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  who  had  hitherto 
written  very  little  except  certain  fugitive  dramas  and  a 
satire  against  the  prevalent  rage  for  the  game  of  cup 
and  ball,  "  Le  Bilboquet."  At  the  very  moment  when 
he  had  just  married,  Marivaux  was  involved  in  the 
South  Sea  Bubble,  and  his  entire  patrimony  vanished 
in  the  quicksands  of  the  Rue  Quincampoix.  The 
elegant  and  idle  trifler  of  letters  was  threatened  with 
actual  indigence,  and  he  set  himself  to  discover  some 
form  of  work  for  which  his  slender  education  fitted  him. 


About  this  time  the  "Spectator"  of  Addison  must 
have  come  in  his  way,  and  he  had  the  happy  notion  of 
producing  a  similar  series  of  daily  essays  for  the 
Parisian  breakfast-tables. 

_  The  plan  of  "  Le  Spectateur  Francais  "  was  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  its  London  prototype.  Like 
Addison,  Marivaux  designed  "to  enliven  morality 
with  wit,  and  to  temper  wit  with  morality."  He 
carried  on  this  newspaper  in  an  irregular  way 
for  two  years,  and  produced  a  miscellany  in 
which  news  and  matters  of  actuality  were  not  disdained, 
but  where  a  greater  prominence  was  given  to  essays  on 
the  education  of  girls,  on  current  fashions,  chronicles 
of  the  drama  and  music  and  new  books,  rhapsodical 
treatises  on  virtue  and  philosophy,  and  attacks  on  the 
dulness  and  venality  of  the  public.  When  "  Le  Spec- 
tateur Francais  "  came  to  an  end  Marivaux  presently 
produced  a  similar  "  Cabinet  du  Philosophe,"  precisely 
as  the  "  Guardian  "  followed  the  "  Spectator."  In  these 
journals,  conducted  "  a  l'Anglaise,"  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  recorded  that  Marivaux  received  the  aid  of  any 
collaborator,  and  to  fill  the  sheet  must  often  have 
taxed  his  ingenuity.  Steele  himself  had  compared  the 
"  Tatler "  to  a  coach  which  is  bound  to  make  its 
journey,  whether  there  is  anything  inside  it  or  no  ;  and 
Marivaux  had  neither  Steele's  freshness  nor  the  active 
circle  of  his  friends. 

The  peculiar  kind  of  writing  which  has  commemorated 
the  name  of  its  inventor  is,  however,  firsttobe  discovered 
in  any  ripe  form  in  the  pages  of  these  curious  Addisonian 
newspapers.  In  a  chapter  of  valuable  criticism,  M. 
Gaston  Deschamps  traces  the  rise  of  marivaudage  in  the 
"  Spectateur  Frangais."  It  seems,  in  a  certain  sense, 
to  have  been  an  application  of  the  manner  invented  by 
Montesquieu  in  the  "  Lettres  Persanes  "  to  the  trifling 
incidents  of  life  and  conduct ;  but  there  was  also  in  it  an 
element  peculiar  to  Marivaux,  the  introduction  of 
which  into  literature  has  had  an  effect  so  wide-reaching 
as  to  give  the  modest  little  man  a  right  to  be  named 
among  the  masters.  He  carried  the  analysis  of  shades 
of  feeling  to  a  far  greater  delicacy  of  detail  than  any 
preceding  writer  had  done,  and  it  should  be  of  interest 
to  us  to  note  that  it  was  in  the  conscious  effort  to 
emulate  Addison  that  he  hit  upon  the  exquisite  and 
slightly  fantastic  over-refinement  of  his  style.  He  was 
a  master  in  deciphering  the  enigmas  of  the  human  heart. 
Constitutionally  averse,  no  doubt,  from  violent  action  or 
the  boisterous  forms  of  narrative,  Marivaux  desired  to 
cultivate  a  stillness  in  which  he  could  bend  his  ear  to  the 
movements  of  the  heart  and  distinguish  them  with 
accuracy.  Accordingly,  it  is  from  Marivaux  that  the 
modern  novel  of  psychology  descends  ;  and  if  France 
in  the  nineteenth  century  cannot  be  conceived  without 
those  microscopical  observations  of  the  soul,  those 
records  of  the  fluttering  pulse  of  humanity,  which  fill  a 
large  portion  of  what  is  most  intelligent  in  her  fiction, 
it  is  only  fair  that  praise  should  be  given  to  the  singular 
genius  who  started  the  process,  not  in  the  melancholy 
form  it  has  since  taken,  but  in  a  mood  of  serene  and 
voluptuous  optimism. 

Of  the  innumerable  publications  of  Marivaux,  two 
have  taken  their  fixed  place  in  the  history  of  literature. 
"  La  Vie  de  Marianne,  ou  les  Aventures  de  la  Comtesse 
de  *  *  * "  is  the  autobiography  of  a  young  girl  of 
doubtful  origin,  thrown  among  temptations  similar 
to  those  which  assailed  the  inflexible  Pamela.  It 
is  a  long  and,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  a 
tedious  romance,  the  eleven  volumes  of  which  have 
rarely  been  successfully  thrown  by  the  most  indomitable 
wrestlers  of  our  modern  reading  world.  M.  Deschamps 
confesses  that  we  are  not  capable  of  the  "  longanimity  " 
needful  to  enable  us  to  do  justice  to  "  Marianne."  The 
book  is  a  mass  of  digressions,  accessory  scenes,  apo- 
strophes and  dissertations,  and  Marivaux  has  the  pecu- 
liarly tiresome  habit  of  not  exactly  describing  the 
scenes  in  which  his  personages  are  placed,  so  that  we 
have  to  follow  their  movements  in  a  mist.  All  this  and 
more  being  admitted,  "Marianne  "is  none  the  less  a 
storehouse  of  good  things  which  will  reward  the  adroit 
and  sentimental  skipper  of  books.  This  autobiography 
abounds  in  revelations  of  the  soul  of  woman.  In 
Marianne,  Marivaux  has  drawn  the  nature  of  a  girl 
equally  compounded  of  innocence  and  instinctive 
shrewdness,  and  the  harmony  with  which  the  portrait 
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1  the  heroine  is  built  up  before  us,  as  we  read  on,  is 
Positively  admirable.  The  interminable  "Vie  de 
Marianne  "  was  never  concluded.  It  remains  an  immense 
torso  of  the  monument  Marivaux  intended  to  raise  to 
the  spirit  of  ingenuous  womanhood. 

While  he  was  still  indolently  reeling  off  the  ad- 
ventures of  Marianne,  he  published  in  1735  a  more 
shapely  and  a  more  practicable  novel,  "  Le  Paysan 
Parvenu."  If  his  first  book  reminds  us  of  Richardson, 
this  has  a  curious  affinity  with  the  "  Joseph  Andrews  " 
of  Fielding.  The  successful  peasant  of  Marivaux  is 
named  Jacob  ;  he  is  a  handsome,  pushing  farm-servant 
from  Champagne,  who  makes  his  way  to  Paris  and 
conquers  a  fortune.  He  becomes  a  valet,  wins  the  con- 
fidence of  his  masters,  marries  a  rich  old  maid  for  her 
money,  and  contrives  to  be  appointed  fermier  general 
in  his  own  province  and  seigneur  of  his  native  village. 
Told  in  this  hurried  way,  it  does  not  seem  that  "  Le 
Paysan  Parvenu  "  can  be  an  edifying  tale.  Nor,  in  its 
broad  lines,  is  it  ;  but  Marivaux,  never  brutal,  never  in 
a  hurry,  manages  to  temper  the  nodosities  of  his  hero 
so  cleverly,  and  to  introduce  so  much  psychological 
special  pleading,  that  the  practical  effect  of  "  Le 
Paysan  Parvenu  "  is  not  cynical.  M.  Deschamps  points 
out  the  book's  interesting  relations  to  the  "  Inge'nu  " 
of  Voltaire  and  to  "  Gil  Bias."  We,  on  our  part,  may 
find  that  it  throws  curious  sidelights  on  "Tom  Jones" 
and  even  on  "  Humphrey  Clinker."  In  fact,  while  it  is 
in  "Marianne"  that  the  essential  marivaudage  of 
Marivaux  can  best  be  studied,  "  Le  Paysan  Parvenu" 
remains  the  most  readable  of  his  books. 

When  Gray  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  and  comparing 
himself  to  a  Mahometan  in  Paradise,  the  object  of 
his  admiration  was  growing  elderly  without  distinction. 
But  he  was  on  the  point  of  receiving  the  due  contempo- 
rary honour,  and  early  in  1743,  in  consequence  of 
exertions  made  by  Madame  de  Tencin,  he  was  received 
into  the  French  Academy.  He  entered  his  fifty-sixth 
year  on  the  same  day.  M.  Deschamps  is  very  entertain- 
ing on  the  poverty  of  the  Academy  at  that  moment. 
He  says  that,  with  the  exceptions  of  Fontenelle,  Mon- 
tesquieu, Crdbillon  and  Destouches,  the  existing  Forty 
were  remarkable  only  for  their  obscurity.  It  was  a 
great  transitional  time  in  the  French  Academy,  and 
does  M.  Deschamps  not  forget  Maupertuis  ?  On 
the  whole,  however,  his  charge  is  well-founded, 
and  Marivaux  was  a  highly  distinguished  addition 
to  a  company,  mainly  of  mediocrities,  which  did 
not  yet  contain  Voltaire,  Buffon,  or  D'Alembert. 
Yet  the  exquisite  inventor  of  marivaudage  was  not 
exempt  from  an  impertinence  against  which  his 
modesty  made  no  appeal.  He  was  made  to  sit  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Academic  table,  from  the  top  of  which  a 
nobody,  Languet  de  Gergy,  Archbishop  of  Sens,  lectured 
and  patronized  him,  affecting  to  ignore  the  claims  of 
his  new  confrere.  He  spoke  of  him  as  possessing  "  un 
bon  cceur  qui  concilie  nos  suffrages  plus  efficacement 
que  des  ecrits  brillants  ou  des  dissertations  savantes." 
But  the  Academicians  talked  while  the  tedious  old  ass 
was  trying  to  snub  the  author  of  a  few  "brochures 
amusantes,"  and  in  the  coffee-houses  the  discourse  of 
the  Archbishop  was  the  subject  of  open  raillery.  But 
the  shy  and  gentle  Marivaux  was  too  well  pleased  to 
have  reached  the  Mazarine  Palace  to  make  any  objec- 
tions. He  settled  down  into  inaction,  giving  to  the 
little  ceremonies  and  routine  of  the  Academy  what  was 
meant  for  mankind.  Some  kind  woman  lapped  him  in 
cotton-wool,  and  he  died  at  last,  in  1763,  eight  days 
after  his  seventy-fifth  birthday. 

ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE  ARCHITECTURE. 

"The  Architecture  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy:  a 
general  view  for  the  use  of  Students  and  others." 
By  William  F.  Anderson.  London  :  Batsford. 
1896. 

'"THE  intention  of  this  book  is  excellent.  "English 
writers,"  says  Mr.  Anderson  in  his  preface,  "  who 
treat  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  architecture,  by  a 
curious  process  of  unnatural  selection,  concern  them- 
selves chiefly  with  the  later  periods.  Fergusson,  for 
instance,  in  his  notable  '  History  of  the  Modern  Styles 
of  Architecture,'   devotes    the   greater   part   of  his 


criticism  and  about  half  of  the   illustrations  to  the 
works  of  the  time  of  Vignola  and  thereafter  ;  while  the 
history  in   Gwilt's    '  Encyclopaedia    of    Architecture ' 
contains  not  a  single  word  which  would  lead  one  to 
believe   in    the   existence   of  one    of  the  buildings 
described  in  chapter  iii.  of  this  book.    In  view  of  this 
I  have  been  led  in  another  direction,  and,  while  rele- 
gating Vignola,  and  Palladio,  and  the  barocco  school 
to  the  last  chapter,  have  devoted  four-fifths  of  the  space 
at  my  disposal  to  the  early  and  culminating  periods." 
The  writer,  unfortunately,  has  not  sufficient  critical 
faculty  to  carry  out  this  excellent  project  to  its  proper 
conclusion.    He  offers  us  a  large  mass  of  information, 
for  the  most  part  well  selected  and  well  arranged  ;  but 
when  he  comes   to   any  criticism   of  his   own,  he 
not  infrequently  strikes  a  provincial,  if  not  a  false, 
note.      Thus    he    tells    us,    on    p.    28,    that  Leon 
Batista   Alberti   "  had  a   trace   of   pedantry  in  his 
composition,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  publication  of  his 
book  [' De  Re  ^dificatoria ']  in  Latin."  Elsewhere, 
on  p.  57,  we  are  told  that  "Paolo  Uccelli "  (sic)  so 
entirely  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  perspective 
"that  he  failed  to  rise  above  mediocrity  in  the  general 
sphere  of  his  profession."   After  this  statement  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  a  reproduction  of  that  once  celebrated, 
but  very  second-rate,  fresco,  Peruzzi's  "  Augustus  and 
the  Sibyl,"  at  Siena,  given  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  book. 
Lapses  in   taste  and  criticism  such  as  these,  com- 
mitted by  the  way,  mark  the  real  defects  of  the  volume. 
Mr.  Anderson's  notion  that  Renaissance  architecture 
began  suddenly  in  Brunelleschi's  journey  to  Rome  ;  his 
inability  to  understand  the  genius  of  Bramante,  whom 
he  calls  "one  of  the  numerous  class  who  profit  more 
by  their  skilful  appropriation  of  the  ideas  of  others  than 
by  their  own  imaginative  faculty "  ;  the  exaggerated 
importance  which  he  attaches  to  the  works  of  the 
Veronese   architect,  Sanmicheli  ;   and   especially  his 
estimate  of  Michelangelo's  earlier  architectural  designs 
at  San  Lorenzo,  in  Florence,  are  defects  which  in  a 
book  of  this  kind  are  likely  to  detract  from  the  more 
obvious  merits  of  scholarship  and  good  intentions.  A 
writer  may  stumble  at  the  old  crux  criticorum,  "  What 
think  you  of  Michelangelo  ?  "  and  yet  write  a  fairly  good 
book  on  Italian  Art.     When  Mr.  Anderson  tells  us  that 
only  "  the  germ  of  the  barocco  fashion  "  is  to  be  found 
in  Michelangelo's  building,  we  are  content  to  hold  our 
tongue  and  say  nothing  ;  but  when  he  adds  (p.  129) 
that  the  vestibule  and  staircase  of  the  Laurentian  Library 
were  carried  out  by  Vasari  after  "a  vague  design"  by 
Michelangelo,  we  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  that  the 
library  (which  to  our  mind  is  the  most  beautiful  interior  of 
its  kind  in  all  Italy,  but  which  Mr.  Anderson  does  not  even 
mention),  as  well  as  the  vestibule,  was  built  by  Michel- 
angelo himself,  and  only  the  stairs  was  added  by  Vasari. 
To  tell  the  truth,  this  book  has  far  too  much  the  air 
of  a  schoolbook,  without  possessing  the  accuracy  which 
is  necessary  for  such  a  work.    Let  us  take  one  or  two 
instances.    Speaking  of  the  Duomo  at  Florence,  he 
tells  us,  on  p.  15,  that  the  gallery  round  the  drum 
of  the  dome  on  the  outside  was  finished  "  only  in  our 
time."    The  facade  of  the  cathedral,  of  course,  was 
completed  in  our  own  time  ;  but  the  gallery  is  still 
unfinished,  as  the  photograph  which  Mr.  Anderson  re- 
produces in  Plate  1  plainly  shows.    Again,  on  p.  29,  he 
falls  into  the  old  error  of  citing  the  facade  of  S.  Maria 
Novella  as    a  characteristic  work  of  Leon  Batista 
Alberti.    The  side  doorways,  with  the  wall-panelling 
and  arcades  of  four  arches  above  them,  are  of  a  Gothic 
character,  and  belong  to  a  period  anterior  to  that  of 
Alberti ;  while  the  volutes  and  the  pediment  above  are 
of  a  later  time.    So  that  Alberti's  share  in  the  work 
becomes  limited   to  the    central   doorway,    and  the 
lateral  columns  and    pilasters,    with  their  connecting 
string-courses  ;  and  even  the  authorship  of  these  parts 
is   rfot   very  certain.    On   p.   30  we  read   that  the 
Sacristy  of  the  Church  of  Santo  Spirito,  in  Florence, 
"  erected  between  the  years  1489-96,"  was  the  work  of 
"  Giuliano  da   San   Gallo,    associated   with  Antonio 
Pollaiuolo  "  (sic).      Certainly  Antonio  Pollaiuolj,  who 
was  working  with  his  brother  Piero  at  Rome  during  that 
period,  had  no  part  in  this  building  ;  nor  do  we  know 
of  any  reason  to  doubt  Vasari's  statement  that  Simone 
del  Pollaiuolo,  commonly  called  II  Cronaca,  was  the 
architect.    On  p.  20  we  read  that,  though  the  Palazzo 
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Pitti  was  the  work  of  several  architects,  "  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  design  was  furnished  by  Brunelleschi." 
The  palace  which  Luca  Pitti  erected  in  the  fifteenth 
century  was  a  building  whose  general  proportions  re- 
sembled those  of  the  Palazzo  Strozzi  or  the  Palazzo 
Medici  before  the  additional  part  was  built  by  the 
Riccardi.  There  are  several  representations  of  the 
Palazzo  Pitti  in  its  original  state  ;  one,  for  instance,  in 
the  background  of  a  portrait  of  a  lady  of  the  Pitti 
family,  which  hangs  in  the  corridor  between  the  Uffizi 
and  the  Pitti  Galleries.  From  this  we  see  that  of  the 
facade  of  the  Pitti  Palace,  as  it  at  present  exists,  only  a 
small  part  of  the  rusticated  work  of  the  central  block 
can  date  from  the  fifteenth  century,  everything  else 
being  a  later  addition.  The  left  wing,  towards  the 
Palazzo  Guicciardini,  dates  only  from  the  last  century, 
and  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  arsenal.  Another  in- 
accurate statement  of  Mr.  Anderson's  occurs  to  us ; 
and  with  that  we  have  done.  He  speaks  on  p.  91  of 
Antonio  da  San  Gallo's  church  at  Montepulciano  as 
having  "  been  carried  to  completion,"  and  discusses 
"the  campanili  at  the  corners  of  the  fagade."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  only  one  of  these  campanili  was  ever 
completed,  the  other  having  been  carried  up  only  a  few 
feet  from  the  ground.  We  doubt  whether  Mr.  Ander- 
son could  ever  have  seen  this  building  ;  otherwise  he 
could  scarcely  have  neglected  to  speak  of  its  interior, 
which  far  surpasses  the  outside  in  beauty  of  effect. 
However,  in  spite  of  these  shortcomings,  we  do  not 
doubt  but  that  Mr.  Anderson's  book  will  prove  useful 
to  a  great  number  of  persons,  who  desire,  not  to  appre- 
ciate Italian  architecture,  but  to  pass  an  "  Exam." 

THE  GUN  AND  ITS  DEVELOPMENT. 

"  The  Gun  and  its  Development."    By  W.  W.  Greener. 
Sixth  edition.    London  :  Cassell.  1896. 

MESSRS.  CASSELL  have  done  well  to  bring  out 
another  edition  of  an  old  friend.  "Greener  on 
Gunnery  "  is  a  book  which  is  to  be  found  in  many  of 
the  libraries  in  our  country  houses,  and  forty  years  ago, 
when  innovations  which  are  now  almost  obsolete  were 
first  dreamt  of,  its  pages  were  consulted  by  all  who 
were  interested  in  firearms,  whether  from  sporting 
tastes  or  in  a  semi-professional  way.  The  experts  knew 
of  more  abstruse  treatises  ;  but  for  the  average  Briton 
Greener  was  good  enough.  Since  those  days  books  on 
Guns  and  Gunnery  have  multiplied  just  as  have  those 
on  Tactics,  and  indeed  on  every  other  science  ;  but  even 
now  as  a  good  general  guide  the  pages  before  us — the 
development  of  the  earlier  book — are  by  no  means  to 
be  despised.  If  not  profoundly  deep,  they  contain 
nothing  which  is  not  well  considered  and  sound,  and 
they  cover  a  most  comprehensive  area.  The  gun  dealt 
with  by  them  refers  to  all  missile  weapons,  at  any  rate 
so  far  as  the  earlier  development  of  artillery  is  con- 
cerned. They  begin  by  telling  us  of  slings,  long- 
bows, cross-bows,  and  arbalists,  and  lead  us  on 
by  bombards  and  early  cannon  to  petronels  and  the 
other  picturesquely  named  hand-guns,  which  pre- 
pared the  way  in  due  course  for  matchlocks,  muskets, 
rifles,  detonators,  breechloaders,  revolvers,  and  the 
magazine  firearms  of  to-day.  But  the  industry  and 
research  of  our  author  are  not  tired  even  with  so  long  a 
flight  as  is  here  indicated.  It  is  not  only  military  needs 
and  necessities  which  he  discusses.  The  sportsman  has 
his  sympathy  even  more  than  the  soldier,  and  the 
ballistics  of  shot-guns,  their  construction  and  fitting, 
are  all  considered.  Much  of  purely  antiquarian  interest 
is  to  be  found  in  the  earlier  pages,  and  many  a  man  who 
is  neither  a  soldier  nor  a  sportsman  will  read  because  of 
their  historical  interest  the  earlier  portions  with  delight. 
It  will  be  new  to  many  to  learn  how  formidable  an 
antagonist  an  archer  of  the  fifteenth  century  might  be. 
Mr.  Greener  speaks  well  within  the  mark  on  this  part 
of  the  subject,  and  has  the  weight  of  more  authority 
to  support  him  than  he  was  aware  of  or  cares  or  had 
space  to  quote.  He  does  not  explain,  in  the  face  of  all 
he  has  to  say  of  the  long-bow,  why  the  bands  of 
archers  raised  to  defend  the  King  in  1643  did  little  or 
nothing.  The  explanation  is  to  be  found  no  doubt  in 
the  new  craze  for  firearms,  which  made  men  despise 
a  weapon  still  of  great  potency  on  the  battlefield,  and 
neglect  to  practise  with  it.    Had  an  intelligent  use  been 


made  of  archers  as  capable  as  those  of  the  previous  cen- 
tury, it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  horsemen  led  by  Crom- 
well and  Prince  Rupert  would  not  have  wielded  so  power- 
ful an  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  day  as  they  did. 

The  pages  on  artillery  are  more  limited  than  those  on 
thefirearms  with  which  Mr.  Greener's  name  is  identified  at 
the  present  day,  but  the  information  with  reference  to 
the  introduction  and  progress  of  early  cannon  is  histori- 
cally of  great  interest,  and  must  arouse  the  curiosity  of 
every  reader.  The  illustration  on  page  39  of  the  breech- 
loading  cannon  on  board  the  "Mary  Rose"  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  especially  suggestive. 
Speculations  at  once  occur  to  the  mind  as  to  why, 
when  the  principle  and  advantages  of  the  breech-loader 
were  so  well  appreciated  more  than  three  centuries  and 
a  half  ago,  it  was  not  until  some  fifteen  years  back  that 
we  gave  up  the  muzzle-loading  system  in  this  country. 
The  obstinacy  and  stupidity  of  a  department  of  our 
War  Office,  or,  rather,  of  one  well-known  official  in  it, 
which  refused  to  obey  the  dictates  of  all  scientific  teach- 
ing, has  cost  the  country  many  thousands  of  pounds, 
and  has  an  enduring  monument  in  the  ponderous 
muzzle-loaders  which  still  disfigure  the  embrasures  of 
the  defences  of  even  so  important  a  harbour  as  that  of 
Portsmouth.  The  part  of  the  book,  however,  which 
will  be  most  generally  read  is  that  which  deals  with  the 
development  of  small  arms.  A  great  deal  of  much 
historical  and  antiquarian  interest  is  here  to  be  found, 
and  there  are  several  very  instructive  illustrations  show- 
ing the  various  attitudes  adopted  by  riflemen  at  different 
times  ;  but  the  diagrams  of  excellent  shooting  at  target 
practice  are  even  more  valuable,  and  with  these,  and 
many  others  equally  important  to  the  study  of  mus- 
ketry, the  volume  abounds.  How  vast  the  strides  are 
which  have  been  made  even  during  the  service  of 
officers  still  alive  will  be  apparent  from  some  of  the 
statistics  which  Mr.  Greener  is  able  to  quote.  In  1841 
we  learn  that  the  immense  escape  of  explosive  matter 
round  the  ball  of  the  old  "  Brown  Bess"  prevented  the 
production  in  it  of  any  velocity  worthy  of  the  name,  and 
that  1 20  yards  was  the  average  distance  from  the  muzzle  at 
which  its  bullets  struck  the  ground  when  fired  horizontally 
at  5  feet  above  the  ground !  Under  such  circumstances 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  it  was  formerly 
true  that  a  soldier  fired  away  in  battle  his  own 
weight  in  lead  ere  he  laid  one  of  his  opponents  low. 
How  recent  has  been  the  improvement  only  a  very  few 
of  the  public,  perhaps,  realize.  When  Her  Majesty 
came  to  the  throne  "  Brown  Bess,"  in  some  cases  still 
fitted  with  flint  locks,  was  the  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
our  soldiers.  It  was  for  all  practical  purposes  the  same 
one  which  had  gained  Waterloo  for  us,  and  Blenheim 
and  Oudenarde  and  Malplaquet  before  that.  Between 
Marlborough  and  Wellington  there  had  been  but  little 
change,  whereas  since  the  Crimea  the  whole  armament 
and  organization  of  our  army  have  completely  altered. 
But  it  is  not  only  about  military  firearms  that  Mr.  Greener 
has  much  to  say.  Sporting  guns  are  most  particularly 
his  care,  and  these  pages  are  full  of  information  not  only 
about  the  guns  themselves,  but  concerning  all  the  ap- 
purtenances that  belong  to  them.  Cartridge  magazines, 
gun  covers,  loading  machines,  all  come  in  for  notice ; 
but  most  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  match  rifle  and  target 
shooting  discussed.  Many  statistics  and  interesting 
records  illustrate  the  progress  that  has  been  made  here. 
The  enthusiastic  Volunteer  who  is  an  habitue  of  Bisley 
will  turn  to  this  portion  with  curiosity,  and  will  be 
grateful  for  the  many  valuable  hints  which  the  experi- 
ence and  research  exhibited  in  these  pages  can  supply 
him  with.  The  book  is,  in  fact,  a  most  complete  one, 
and  there  is  scarcely  any  portion  of  the  vast  field  covered 
by  firearms  and  explosives  which  is  left  quite  unex- 
plored by  it.  A  good  index  and  plenty  of  diagrams  and 
illustrations  give  a  finish  and  completeness  to  the  letter- 
press, and  fitly  conclude  the  best  shooter's  cyclopaedia 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

THE  POETRY  OF  MARGARET  L.  WOODS. 

"Aeromancy,  and  other  Poems."     By  Margaret  L. 
Woods.    London :  Elkin  Mathews.  1896. 

FEW  of  the  whims  which  govern  public  favour  have 
surprised  me  more  entirely  and  continuously  than 
the  neglect  of  Mrs.  Woods's  poems.    She  seems  to  me 
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to  possess  the  essential  quality  of  a  poet — "imaginative 
passion" — and  never  falters  in  "  the  continuity  of  the 
song."  Original  thought,  intense  feeling,  andcultured  lan- 
guage would  be  expected  from  the  author  of  "  A  Village 
Tragedy,"  but  her  "  Lyrics  and  Ballads,"  in  which  the 
ballads  count  for  little,  revealed — to  some  of  us — a  far 
wider  range  of  strength  and  beauty. 

It  is  a  volume  of  moods,  ranging  in  musical  voice 
from  the  wayward  fancies  of  a  pretty  melancholy  to  the 
burning  cries  of  primal  passion.  I  find  here  the  dis- 
tinction of  variety  and  truthfulness  :  where  the  mastery 
over  verse-craft,  the  common  heritage  of  our  genera- 
tion, is  devoted  to  a  legitimate  end — the  presentment 
of  sincere  emotion.  Finish  has  been  attained  without 
self-consciousness,  freedom  of  movement  is  spontaneous 
and  does  not  force  our  notice  by  any  artificial  ingenuity 
of  contrivance. 

Such  are  the  purely  lyrical  "Songs  of  Myrtis,"  the 
still  and  pensive  "  Rest,"  the  restrained  "  Sonnet,"  the 
cold  windy  "  Nocturne,"  and  the  bounding  jubilant 
"  Gaudeamus  Igitur"  : — 

"  Know  ye  sons  of  melancholy, 
To  be  young  and  wise  is  folly. 

While  ye  scorn  our  names  unspoken, 

Roses  dead  and  garlands  broken, 
O  ye  wise, 
We  arise, 

Out  of  failures,  dreams,  disasters, 

We  arise  to  be  your  masters." 
Mrs.  Woods  has  also  published  a  most  remarkable 
dramatic  poem  called  "  Wild  Justice,"  which  is  as  stern 
and  relentless  as  her  novels.  The  situation,  recalling 
that  of  "The  Cenci,"  seems  to  me  forced  and  arti- 
ficial ;  for,  by  quitting  the  region  of  romance  and  taking 
her  characters  from  this  century,  Mrs.  Woods  has 
challenged  comparison  with  reality  and  been  beaten. 
But  the  initial  false  step  may  be  almost  forgotten  in  the 
fine  work  it  has  occasioned.  The  persons  of  the  drama 
are  profoundly  human  and,  being  revealed  with  lurid 
intensity,  profoundly  interesting,  and  the  story  is 
dramatically  developed.  Recognizing,  wisely  I  think, 
that  in  portraying  exalted  passion  any  attempt  at 
realistic  language — at  least  in  poetry — would  be 
ridiculous,  Mrs.  Woods  has  deliberately  aimed  at  the 
most  finished  dignity  of  style,  and  in  such  phrases 
as 

"  The  dark  sea  drinks  the  greyness  of  the  sky," 

or, 

"  I  have  no  time 
For  smooth  conjecture  or  slow-footed  reason," 
becomes  Shakspearean. 

There  is  no  such  sustained  effect  in  "Aeromancy," 
but  the  slim  volume  contains  a  few  miniatures  which  I 
should  like  to  hang  on  the  line  in  the  small  gallery  of 
English  lyrics.  In  the  title-poem,  and  in  some  others, 
Mrs.  Woods  has  been  betrayed  into  a  weakness  for  ex- 
cessive alliteration,  but  she  has  elsewhere  fully  sustained 
her  power  in  word-music.  "The  Child  Alone"  is  a 
dainty,  and  yet  vigorous,  picture  of  "  a  happy  creature 
wild"  at  play  with  fancy;  "Beside  the  Door"  and 
others  are  in  quiet  mood,  full  of  tender  thought  and 
suggestive  reflection.  The  song  "Weep  no  more," 
again,  is  joyous  in  its  love  and  laughter,  while  "An 
April  Song  "  appears  to  me  a  triumph  of  glad  Nature- 
worship.  Its  tripping  lines  verily  dance  to  the  music 
of  "the  Spring  time,  the  pretty  ring  time,"  when  all 
the  world  is  young. 

But  one  poem — "The  Mariners  sleep  by  the  Sea" — 
stands  alone  among  its  fellows  for  exquisiteness  of 
sound  painting.  Note  the  device  by  which  repetition 
replaces  rhyme,  three  lines  in  each  verse  ending  with 
the  same  word,  to  suggest  the  never-ending  monotony 
of  the  waves'  motion,  each  word  beginning  with  the 
sibilant  "  s,"  an  echo  of  their  lapping  kisses.  The  whole 
swing  of  the  lines  recalls  the  steady  ocean-swell ;  the 
relentless  approach  and,  in  its  own  good  time,  the  no 
less  cruel  retreat. 

"  The  mariners  sleep  by  the  sea. 
The  wild  wind  comes  up  by  the  sea, 
It  wails  round  the  tower,  and  it  blows  through  the 
grasses, 

It  scatters  the  sand  o'er  the  graves  where  it  passes, 
And  the  sound  and  the  scent  of  the  sea. 


"  When  at  night  there's  a  seething  of  surf, 
The  grandames  look  out  o'er  the  surf, 
They  reckon  their  dead  and  their  long  years  of  sad- 
ness, 

And  they  shake  their  lean  fists  at  the  sea  and  its  mad- 
ness, 

And  curse  the  white  fangs  of  the  surf. 
"  But  the  mariners  sleep  by  the  sea. 
They  hear  not  the  sound  of  the  sea, 
Nor  the  hum  from  the  church  where  the  psalm  is  up- 
lifted, 

Nor  the  crying  of  birds  that  above  them  are  drifted, 
The  mariners  sleep  by  the  sea." 

R.  Brimlf.y  Johnson. 

AN  ENGLISH  GARNER. 

"An  English  Garner:  Ingatherings  from  Our  History 
and  Literature."  By  Edward  Arber,  F.S.A.  Vol. 
VIII.    Westminster :  Constable.  1896. 

IT  is  very  difficult  in  making  a  compendium,  histo- 
rical and  literary,  such  as  is  aimed  at  in  this  series, 
to  avoid  the  triteness  that  would  result  from  the  inclu- 
sion of  matter  already  too  familiar,  and  yet  to  make 
the  work  representative  of  the  periods  it  proposes  to 
cover.    Now  when  all  that  is  most  fine  and  best  worth 
knowing  has  found  forms  that  are  readily  available, 
the  editor  of  any  such  work  is  well  advised  in  restoring 
for  us  the  interest  of  the  lesser  known  records  of  the 
past,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  capital  omis- 
sions.   With  a  few  exceptions  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  rule  of  Mr.  Arber's  selections  in  the  series  of  which 
this  completes  the   reprint.    It  is  certainly  its  less 
familiar  quotations  which  give  this  volume  its  distin- 
guishing value.    On  the  historic  side,  which  goes  over 
ground  from  1530  to  1650,  are  included  several  items 
of  great  interest.    Among  these  is  Sir  Robert  Carey's 
account  of  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.     Carey  is 
not  clear  of  the  charge  he  levels  against  others  ;  but 
he  could  hardly  have  written  this  record  without  some 
real  feeling  : — "  I  kissed  her  hand,  and  told  her  it  was 
my  chiefest  happiness  to  see  her  in  safety  and  health, 
which  I  wished  might  long  continue.    She  took  me  by 
the  hand  and  wrung  it  hard,  and  said  '  No,  Robin,  I 
am  not  well  ! '  and  then  discoursed  with  me  of  her  in- 
disposition, and  that  her  heart  had  been  sad  and  heavy 
for  ten  or  twelve  days  ;  and  in  her  discourse  she  fetched 
not  so  few  as  forty  or  fifty  great  sighs.    I  was  grieved 
to  see  her  in  this  plight  ;  for  in  all  my  lifetime  before 
I  never  knew  her  fetch  a  sigh  but  when  the  Queen  of 
Scots  was  beheaded."    Of  equal  interest  is  the  account 
of  the  burial  of  Elizabeth's  great  rival  in  Peterborough 
Cathedral.    It  contains  the  following  extract  from  the 
sermon   Wickham,  Bishop  of  Lincoln   preached  on 
the  occasion  ;  a  very  malicious  piece  of  clerical  impu- 
dence : — "  Let  us  bless  God  for  the  happy  dissolution  of 
Mary,  late  the  Scottish  Queen  and  Dowager  of  France. 
Of  whose  life  and   departure,  whatsoever   shall  be 
expected,  I  have  nothing  to  say  :  for  that  I  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  one  ;  and  not  present  at  the  other. 
Of  Her  Majesty's  faith  and  end  I  am  not  to  judge. 
It  is  a  charitable  saying  of  the  Father  Luther  '  Many 
a  one  liveth  a  Papist:  and  dieth  a  Protestant.'"  In 
the  same  place  we  read  that  among  the  mourners 
was  "a  French  Jesuit,  her  Confessor,  with  a  golden 
crucifix  about  his  neck  :   which  he  did  wear  openly  : 
and  being  told,  that  the  people  murmured  and  disliked 
at  it :  he  said,  He  would  do  it  though  he  died  for  it. 
Thus  we  may  see  how  obdurate  their  hearts  are  in 
malice  ;  and  how  obstinate  they  show  themselves  in  the 
vain  toys  and  superstitious  trifles  of  their  own  imagi- 
nations."   These  lights  thrown  on  history  by  contem- 
porary party  literature  are  far  more  valuable  to  a  true 
appreciation  of  the  times  than  the  judicial  summings-up 
of  our  own  day.     After  all,  history  is  made  by  two 
schools  of  opposing  fiction  :  truth  only  writes  itself  by 
accident. 

Richard  Hazleton's  account  of  his  escape  from  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  (1595)  is  here  taken  from  the  only 
copy  of  the  original  edition  now  existing.  If  we 
remember  rightly,  this  book  gives  an  amusing  instance 
of  the  haphazard  way  in  which  illustrations  were  intro- 
duced in  those  days  to  point  the  moral  and  adorn  the 
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tale.  Woodcuts  choicely  culled  from  the  "  Hypneroto- 
machia,"  to  give  colour  to  the  hair-breadths  of  Hazle- 
ton's  romance,  were  inserted  in  the  type,  where 
Poliphilus,  asleep  by  a  stream,  does  duty  for  the 
Englishman  escaping  by  way  of  the  town  ditch  from  his 
imprisonment  at  Talma.  Proctor's  history  of  the  Wyat 
rebellion  is  interesting  chiefly  as  regards  the  character 
of  Wyat  himself.  Fairfax  in  his  own  defence  is  noble 
reading.  When  we  come  to  the  literary  side  of  Mr. 
Arber's  "Garner"  it  is  far  less  praiseworthy  in  its 
selections.  He  gives  undue  space  to  the  whole  of 
Tofte's  "  Laura"  in  its  three  parts,  and  includes  other 
sequences  of  very  slight  literary  value.  It  would  seem, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  to  include  anything  so  well 
known  as  Drayton's  "  Agincourt  "  was  outside  the  in- 
tention of  a  selection  appealing  rather  to  the  student 
than  the  reader  of  the  merely  popular.  One  is  glad, 
however,  to  meet  with  Dyer's  exquisite  version  of 
Theocritus's  "Adonis  "  ;  and  no  less  welcome  is  George 
Villiers's  epitaph  on  Fairfax,  an  almost  unequalled 
thing  of  its  kind,  and  far  too  little  known. 

DOMESDAY  BOOK  AND  BEYOND. 

"  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond."  Three  Essays  by 
Frederic  William  Maitland,  LL.  D.  Cambridge 
University  Press.  1897. 

WE  may  confidently  state  that  this  is  the  most 
important  work  on  the  early  constitutional 
History  of  England  which  has  appeared  since  Dr. 
Stubbs  produced  his  three  famous  volumes  some 
twenty  years  ago.  We  shall  be  doing  no  injustice  to 
Mr.  Seebohm  and  Mr.  Round  in  making  this  statement; 
their  treatises  show  ingenuity  and  research,  but  for 
breadth  of  survey,  acuteness  of  deduction,  and  extra- 
ordinary soberness  and  solidity  of  judgment,  their  works 
cannot  be  compared  with  this  masterly  book.  Our  only 
regret  is  that  it  does  not  form  part  of  a  formal  history 
of  English  constitutional  antiquities,  but  appears  in  the 
form  of  three  long  essays. 

Professor  Maitland  deliberately  enters  the  field  as  a 
controversialist  on  the  side  of  the  Teutonists  and 
against  the  Romanists  in  the  never-ending  discussion 
on  the  origin  of  early  English  institutions.  "  In  some 
sort,"  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  "  I  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  answer  Mr.  Seebohm."  Most  readers  of 
the  book  will  agree  that  it  constitutes  not  only  an 
answer,  but  a  complete  refutation  of  those  who  strive 
to  trace  a  continuity  between  late  Romano-Celtic  and 
Early  English  local  administration,  agricultural  usages, 
and  civic  life.  We  knew  before  that  there  were  weak 
points — gaps  of  whole  centuries  and  dubious  analogies 
pushed  to  absurdity — in  the  arguments  of  the  Roman- 
ists. What  Professor  Maitland  gives  us,  however,  is 
not  merely  further  reasons  for  doubting  the  theory  of 
the  continuous  survival  of  Roman  institutions,  but 
positive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  opposite  alternative. 
That  England  was  in  its  earliest  days  full  of  non- 
servile  villages  inhabited  by  freemen  is  deduced  from 
many  separate  lines  of  argument. 

The  first  is  the  careful  study  of  the  entries  in  Domes- 
day Book  relating  to  the  townships  "T.R.E."  (Tempore 
Regis  Edwardi,  i.e.  in  the  period  immediately  preceding 
the  Conquest).  If  the  servile  villa  inherited  from  the 
Romans  had  been  the  normal  type  of  township  in  old 
English  days,  we  should  always  be  able  to  say  who 
had  been  the  lord  of  a  manor  in  Edward's  time  as  well 
as  we  can  in  William's.  But  we  soon  find  that  many 
places  had  no  lord  at  all.  Professor  Maitland  is  con- 
tinually quoting  as  an  example  the  village  of  Orwell  in 
his  own  shire.  The  record  of  its  pre-conquest  condition 
shows  that  it  was  rated  at  only  four  hides,  but  was  held 
by  nine  "  sokemen,"  who  were  respectively  commended 
to  no  less  than  eight  great  personages —the  king, 
Archbishop  Stigand,  the  Earls  ^lfgar,  Waltheof  and 
Harold,  ^sgar  the  Staller,  Robart  Fitzwymarc,  and 
the  mysterious  lady  known  as  "  Edith  the  Fair."  No 
one  of  these  sokemen  owned  more  than  three  virgates  of 
soil,  and  all  of  them  were  "  free  to  go  with  their  land 
wherever  they  might  chose" — i.e.  they  could  transfer 
their  dependence  from  any  one  lord  to  any  other  at 
their  good  pleasure.  There  is  here,  therefore,  no 
place  for  a  "lord  of  the  manor,"  to  use  the  post- 


conquest  term.  None  of  the  eight  exalted  persons  to 
whom  the  sokemen  were  commended  could  claim  the 
title  :  at  any  moment  his  "man  "  might  choose  another 
lord.  Nor  can  we  say  that  the  eight  collectively  held 
the  township  in  dependence,  for  just  as  any  one  of  them 
might  be  disowned  by  his  sokeman,  so  could  the  whole 
be  treated.  The  only  possible  way  of  accounting  for 
such  a  condition  of  affairs  is  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
Orwell  must  have  been  originally  a  free  village  :  when 
it  became  necessary  for  the  ceorl  to  find  himself  a  lord, 
the  men  of  Orwell  chanced  to  commend  themselves  to 
many  different  magnates.  That  Orwell  was  no  isolated 
and  anomalous  place  is  sufficiently  shown  by  numerous 
tables  of  similar  phenomena  taken  from  other  Cam- 
bridgeshire townships  which  are  given  by  Professor 
Maitland  on  pp.  1 31-134. 

A  second  and  more  elaborate  argument  in  favour  of 
the  original  free  village  is  deduced  from  a  study  of  the 
history  of  the  English  hide,  the  rather  puzzling  unit  of 
calculation  for  land  which  prevails  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  shires.  At  the  first  sight  the  extent  and  charac- 
ter of  the  hide  do  not  seem  likely  to  furnish  us  with 
information  as  to  the  early  history  of  the  township. 
But,  as  Professor  Maitland  points  out,  "between  the 
advocates  of  big  hides  of  120  acres  as  the  normal  hold- 
ing of  a  primitive  household,  and  the  advocates  of  little 
hides  of  30  acres,  there  can  be  no  peace.  In  the  con- 
struction of  early  English  history  we  shall  adopt  one 
style  of  architecture  if  we  are  supplied  with  small  hides, 
while  if  our  materials  consist  of  big  hides  an  entirely 
different  plan  and  elevation  must  be  chosen.  Men  will 
not  fall  into  a  habit  of  speaking  of  a  certain  number  of 
acres  as  the  normal  holding  of  one  family  or  one  house- 
holder unless  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  tenement  of  one 
family  or  one  householder  has  some  such  size.  If 
Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  in  the  sixth  century  had 
been  mainly  peopled  by  lords  whose  estates  ran  from 
600  acres  upward,  and  semi-servile  cultivators  whose 
average  holding  was  30  acres,  such  a  usage  of  words  could 
never  have  struck  root.  Either  the  30-acre  tenement  of 
the  serf  or  the  600-acre  tenement  of  his  lord  would  have 
been  taken  as  the  typical  "  manse,"  the  normal  land 
of  one  householder.  If  in  the  oldest  time  the  typical 
land  of  one  householder  had  120  arable  acres,  then  the 
manorial  system  was  not  prevalent  nor  dominant  in 
England.  Into  the  hundred  pages  in  which  Professor 
Maitland  develops  his  proof  of  the  existence  of  the 
large  hide  we  have  not  space  to  follow  him.  We  must 
merely  mention  the  main  circumstances  which  made 
such  a  large  provision  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  single  family.  The  first  was  bad  agriculture, 
which  often  gave  a  yield  of  only  6  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  next  was  the  enormous  quantity  of  land  devoted  to 
the  growth  of  barley  destined  to  provide  the  house- 
hold with  its  beer.  The  beer-drinking  powers  of  our 
old  English  ancestors  were  astounding  :  the  canons  of 
St.  Paul's  received  thirty  gallons  each  as  their  weekly 
allowance  !  There  is  every  reason  to  think  that  each 
adult  must  have  annually  consumed  in  beer  the  produce 
of  some  two  or  three  acres  of  land.  A  family  of  five 
would  have  required  ten  or  twelve  acres  for  brewing 
barley  alone.  Again,  we  must  allow  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  120  acres  of  the  hide  being  left  fallow 
each  year;  whether  "three-field"  or  "two-field" 
husbandry  was  used  by  the  early  English  settlers,  it  is 
certain  that  an  enormous  proportion  of  their  holdings 
was  left  unfilled  each  year.  Then,  since  bad  years  often 
come  among  the  good,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of 
importing  foreign  corn,  the  primitive  agriculturist  must 
always  have  faced  the  possibility  of  having  a  very  small 
yield  ;  if  he  tilled  no  more  than  would  just  support  his 
family  in  a  fruitful  year  he  would  find  them  starving 
in  a  year  of  dearth.  "  When  wars,  blood  feuds  and 
marauding  forays  are  common,  men  must  try  to  raise 
much  food  if  they  would  eat  a  little."  With  these  con- 
siderations before  us  the  120  acres  does  not  seem  by 
any  means  too  large. 

But  we  have  also  definite  statements  in  Domesday 
as  to  the  relations  of  the  hide  and  the  acre.  Professor 
Maitland  quotes  no  less  than  ten  from  his  favourite 
Cambridgeshire,  wherein  the  equation  1  hide=4  vir- 
gates =120  acres  is  clearly  set  forth.  In  other  counties 
such  accurate  figures  are  very  rare.  But  often  a  more 
vague  but  equally  conclusive  result  can  be  arrived  at 
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We  find,  for  example,  a  Domesday  enumerator  in  Essex 
who  chose  to  express  fractions  of  a  hide  in  acres  and 
not  in  virgates.  We  are  therefore  grateful  to  him 
when  he  writes  that  "A  holds  a  hide  and  80  acres" 
because  he  shows  that  it  required  more  than  eighty  to 
make  a  full  hide.  We  get  still  nearer  to  our  goal  when 
he  states  that  "  B  holds  half  a  hide  and  48  acres  over," 
as  we  see  at  once  that  a  whole  hide  must  therefore 
contain  more  than  96  acres.  Such  figures  are  as 
conclusive  as  the  whole  120  ;  for  an  80-acre  or 
90-acre  hide  is  as  fatal  to  the  theory  of  the  "  servile 
villa  "  as  one  of  120. 

Second  only  in  importance  to  Professor  Maitland's 
work  on  the  "  free  village  "  (which,  by  the  way,  means 
in  his  mouth  neither  a  "  mark  "  nor  a  "  village  com- 
munity," but  simply  a  knot  of  freemen  dwelling  side 
by  side)  are  his  notes  on  the  origin  of  the  English 
towns.    Readers  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  have 
long  recognized  that  the  shire-towns  of  our  Midland 
counties  owe  their  first  importance  to  their  being  made 
military  centres  for  the  recovery  of  the  land  from  the 
Danes.    But  no  one  had  yet  pointed  out  the  way  in 
which  the  maintenance  and  protection  of  the  towns  was 
provided  for.    The  key  can  be  found  in  the  famous 
clause  in  the  "Laws  of  the  English"  requiring  that 
every  man  who  is  to  be  "of  thegn-right  worthy  "  must 
have  not  only  five  hides  of  land  but  a  "  burhgeatsetl." 
This  mysterious  qualification  is  obviously  a  house  within 
the  burh  to  whose  district  the  thegn  belonged,  and  in 
time  of  war  the  thegn  must  go  to  live  in  his  house  and 
serve  as  part  of  the  town's  garrison.    A  much-neglected 
document,  probably  dating  from  Edward  the  Elder's 
time,  gives  a  scheme  for  the  division  of  all  Wessex  into 
districts  dependent  on  burhs.    This  list,  which  Professor 
Maitland  calls  the  "  Burhgal  Hidage"  shows  us  that 
to  each  fortress  so  many  hundred  hides  were  allotted. 
If,  for  example,  Malmesbury  was  allotted  1,500  hides, 
it  means  that  the  thegns  of  a  broad  district  in  North 
Wilts  and  South  Gloucestershire  were  told  off  for  gar- 
rison duty  to  that  place  in  time  of  war.    This  was  a 
very  large  allotment ;  smaller  places  like  the  unknown 
Sussex  burh  of  "  Heorepeburan  "  had  as  few  as  320 
hides  attached  to  them — i.e.  a  garrison  of  sixty  men  or  so. 
In  Wessex  the  burh-districts  had  no  influence  on  geo- 
graphy—  old  divisions  like  Dorset  or  Surrey  were  too 
well  established  to  be  broken  up.    But  it  seems  on  the 
other  hand  clear  that  the  symmetrical  counties  of  the 
Midlands,  each  grouped  round  and  named  from  a  cen- 
tral town,  are  undoubtedly  the  burh-districts  which 
Edward  and  Athelstan  told  off  to  each  new  fortress 
when  it  was  first  torn  from  the  Danes,  and  garrisoned 
by  new  military  settlers  who  could  be  trusted  to  main- 
tain it  in  loyalty.    Thus  we  find  long  ere  the  Conquest 
both   "knight  service"  and  "  castle- ward  "  in  a  very 
clear  shape.    The  "  cnihten-gilds  "  of  Cambridge  and 
London,  whose  statutes  have  come  down  to  us,  are  the 
clubs  or  voluntary  associations  formed  by  these  military 
tenants,  for  their  mutual  protection  no  less  than  for 
religious  purposes  and  for  social  gathering. 

We  could  discourse  for  many  pages  on  similar  lights 
thrown  by  Professor  Maitland  on  many  other  obscure 
points  of  Anglo-Saxon  custom  and  law.  But  space 
forbids  us  to  enlarge  upon  them,  and  we  can  only  re- 
commend the  student  of  early  institutions  to  procure  the 
volume  for  himself  without  delay,  and  clear  up  by  its 
aid  a  dozen  of  the  old-standing  puzzles  of  English 
constitutional  history. 

SOME  FRENCH  STORIES. 

"  La  Nichina."  Par  Hugues  Rebell.    Paris:  "  Mercure 

de  France."  1897. 
"  Les  Chevaux  de  Diomede."  Par  Remyde  Gourmont. 

Paris  :  "  Mercure  de  France."  1897. 
"Aventures."  Par  Edouard  Ducote\   Paris:  "Mercure 

de  France."  1B97. 
"Les  Lauriers  sont  coupes."    Par  Edouard  Dujardin. 

Paris  :  "  Mercure  de  France."  1897. 
"  Contes  pour  lire  a  la  Chandelle."    Par  Jean  Lorrain. 

Paris  :  "  Mercure  de  France."  1897. 
"Penses-tu   reussir  !  "   Par  Jean   de  Tinan.  Paris: 

"Mercure  de  France."  1897. 

T  AST  year  M.  Hugues  Rebell  published  a  little  book 
'    called  "  Le  Magasin  d'Aurdoles,"  in  which  there 
were  three  stories,  done  more  or  less  after  Defoe,  and 


not  without  a  certain  ingenious  probability  of  detail. 
This  year  he  has  published  a  long  novel,  "  La  Nichina," 
supposed  to  be  the  "  Me-moires  in^dits  "  of  Lorenzo 
Vendramin,  a  noble  Venetian  ;  "  ces  memoires,"  as 
he  says  in  his  dedication  to  M.  Maurice  Barres,  "  sur 
une  Venise  plus  ancienne  [que  la  Venise  de  Tiepoloj, 
mais  ^galement  odieuse  aux  professeurs  d  estht^tique 
et  de  morale  protestante."  This  personal  note,  a 
note  of  revolt,  is  the  only  expression  of  opinion,  the 
only  suggestion  even,  which  can  be  found  through- 
out a  singularly  audacious  and  certainly  a  singularly 
able  book.  Just  as  in  the  "Magasin  d'Aureoles " 
M.  Rebell  is  seen  working  after  Defoe,  so  in  "  La 
Nichina"  he  is  seen  working  after  Casanova.  Nothing 
so  like  Casanova  has  ever  been  written,  but,  as  if 
out  of  the  very  intensity  of  the  imitation,  the  book 
is  really  original.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  Venetian 
courtesan  of  the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  mainly  in  her 
own  words,  the  story  itself  being  enclosed  in  a  Boccaccio- 
like setting  of  gallant  and  familiar  conversation.  An 
adventure  happens  on  every  page,  and  every  fresh 
adventure  is  less  edifying  than  the  last  ;  it  would  be 
easy  to  say  that  the  book  is  horribly  immoral  ;  but,  if 
so,  it  is  an  immorality  quite  new  in  modern  French 
fiction,  and  so  frank,  so  good-humoured,  so  dramatically 
appropriate,  as  to  be  almost  as  innocuous  as  a  history. 
Here  are  people,  living  and  moving  before  us  with  so 
wanton  a  vigour,  whose  whole  conception  of  morality 
is  different  from  ours  ;  and  that  strange,  partly 
sincere,  attitude  of  mind,  really  characteristic  of  the 
period,  in  which  Paganism,  at  its  revival  in  the 
brutal  and  subtle  middle  ages,  had  learnt  new  vices 
and  taken  to  itself  new  corruptions,  is  brought  before 
us,  from  first  page  to  last,  with  a  consistent  force  of 
mental  reconstruction,  certainly  unusual  in  the  novelists 
of  our  day. 

Nothing  is  more  curious  than  to  contrast  this  book 
with  the  next  on  our  list,  "  Les  Chevaux  de  Diomede." 
Here  is  a  novel  in  which,  to  quote  Plotinus,  "many 
shadows  of  souls  and  phantom  scenes  appear,"  a  novel 
whose  motto,  from  Hobbes,  "Veritas  in  dicto  non  in 
re  consistit,"  gives  the  formula  of  a  fantastic  evocation, 
in  which  what  we  call  reality  passes  like  a  procession 
seen  through  the  smoke  of  incense.    "  On  trouvera  en 
ce  livre,  qui  est  un  petit  roman  d'aventures  possibles, 
la  pensde,  l'acte,  le  songe,  la  sensuality  exposes  sur  le 
meme  plan  et  analyses  avec  une  pareille  bonne  volonte." 
So  M.  de  Gourmont  reminds  us,  and  indeed  the  delibe- 
rate vagueness  of  his  book  comes  from  this  curious 
development  in  fiction  of  a  philosophical  idea  :  the  idea 
of  the  inextricable  identity  of  what  we  call  body  and 
soul,  and  the  precisely  identical  significance  of  an  act 
or  a  thought.     Fundamentally,  the  book  of  M.  de 
Gourmont  is  more  immoral  than  the  book  of  M.  Rebell  ; 
for  it  has  a  learned,  complicated,  cold,  philosophical 
perversity  which  assumes  and  denies  and  includes  far 
more  than  any  mere  elaborate  brutality.    It  is  pale  and 
languid,  a  murmuring  in  the  ear,  and  in  the  soft  irony 
of  that  murmur  everything  that  has  seemed  certain 
becomes  an  indifferent  uncertainty  ;  the  whole  solid 
world  seems  to  evaporate.    "  '  Je  crois  Dieu  immuable,' 
reprit  Pascase  ;  '  peut-etre  indulgent,  peut-etre  patient. 
Mais  je  crois  aussi,  et  e'est  une  de  vos  paroles  que  j'ai 
mddit^e,  qu'a  certaines  heures  des  siecles  il  cesse  de 
regarder,  e'est-a-dire  depenser  le  monde.  Alors  le  divin 
se  retire  lentement  des  ames  humaines.    L'odeur  de 
l'infini  abandonne  les  creatures  ;   le  parfum  descendu 
remonte  a  sa  source  ;  et  les  ames  se  ferment,  comme, 
le  soir,  la  fleur  des  liserons.    C'est  l'interregne.  Parfois 
je  songe  que  peut-etre  nous  vivons  a  une  de  ces  heures- 
la.    La  nuit  est  assez  douce,  mais  morne  ;  les  herbes 
se  penchent  sous  la  brume  ;  les  feuillages  sont  silencieux ; 
la  lune  dort  et  les  etoiles  sont  tristes.    Dieu  pense 
d'autres  mondes.' " 

M.  Ducotd's  "  Aventures  "  are  the  adventures  of  the 
soul,  in  a  form  as  purely  allegorical  as  Bunyan's  "  Holy 
War."  They  are  carefully  thought,  clearly  written; 
they  have  many  interesting  ideas  and  many  beautiful 
passages.  Their  fault  is  to  be  somewhat  too  logical  ; 
to  be,  in  short,  allegories  rather  than  symbols.  In 
this  sort  of  composition  a  too  precise  ingenuity  is  mis- 
placed. There  must,  indeed,  be  a  severe  inner  logic, 
that  logic  which  is  inseparable  from  imagination  ;  but 
why  lower  the  significance  of  symbol  by  restraining  it 
within  the  limits  of  that  exterior  logic  which  is  the 
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logic  of  fancy  ?  That  is  M.  Ducotd's  danger  ;  but, 
admitting  all  that  need  be  admitted  on  this  account, 
his  book  remains  a  novel  and  curious  tentative,  which 
cannot  be  read  without  respect  or  without  interest. 

M.  Dujardin  is  a  symbolist  of  quite  another  kind. 
"  Les  Hantises  "  and  "  Les  Lauriers  sont  coupes," 
which  are  now  reprinted,  together  with  three  "  Poemes 
en  prose,"  in  a  single  volume,  stand  somewhat  apart 
from  the  definitely  symbolist  literature  of  to-day,  of 
which  they  were  among  the  precursors.  "  Les 
Lauriers  sont  coupes,"  which  fills  130  pages  of  the 
present  volume,  is  the  story  of  a  single  day  in  the  life 
of  a  very  ordinary  young  Parisian  ;  it  attempts  the  im- 
possible— always  an  interesting  attempt ! — in  professing 
to  give  an  exact  record  of  every  hour,  almost  of  every 
minute,  of  that  day,  omitting  nothing,  exaggerating 
nothing,  mentioning  every  detail  which  could  possibly 
have  been  observed  by  the  young  man  who  tells  so 
unprecedented  an  anecdote.  And  the  singular  thing  is 
that  it  is  not  tedious,  nor  ridiculous,  though  it  seems 
at  every  moment  about  to  become  both  tedious  and 
ridiculous.  Page  follows  page  without  a  full  stop ; 
semicolons  dance  before  one's  eyes  ;  one  reads  "  qu'y 
a-t-il  dans  cette  porte  ?  ah  !  un  homme  ;  le  concierge 
de  cette  maison  ;  il  fume  sa  pipe,  il  regarde  les  passants  ; 
personne  ne  passe  ;  moi  seul  ;  ce  gros  vieux  concierge, 
que  fait-il  a  regarder  la  solitude  ?  me  voici  dans  l'autre 
rue"  ;  and  the  unending  sentence  unrolls  itself  like  a 
boa-constrictor.  The  thirteen  tales  contained  in  "  Les 
Hantises  "  are  set  in  order  with  a  not  less  rigid  deter- 
mination, and  with  an  effect  of  terror  which  is  unique 
in  what  one  may  call  its  solidity.  They  are  studies  in 
the  grotesque  cruelty,  the  fantastic  and  ludicrous 
obsession,  of  the  idea  ;  the  idea  which  has  made  its 
own  image  of  a  world  in  which  it  sees  double,  or  sees 
red,  or  sees  darkness.  Imagine  hallucinations  treated 
mathematically,  and  you  will  have  some  notion  of  this 
singular  collection  of  "  contes  fantastiques,"  which 
resembles  neither  Hoffmann  nor  Poe,  neither  Villiers  de 
l'lsle  Adam  nor  Sheridan  Lefanu.  The  prose  poems, 
too,  are  in  their  way  studies  of  obsessions  ;  but  here 
the  obsession  is  gracious,  it  is  a  sentiment  rather  than 
an  idea,  and  the  long  sentence,  with  its  metallic 
reflections,  returns  upon  itself  with  a  more  lingering 
movement,  a  more  restrained  energy. 

M.  Jean  Lorrain's  "  Contes  pour  lire  a  la  Chandelle  " 
are  an  experiment,  very  prettily  accomplished,  in  the 
art  of  innocence,  on  the  part  of  a  writer  whose  deliberate 
artificiality  has  not  yet  attempted  that  final  proof  of 
it.  M.  Lorrain  is  one  of  the  victims  of  journalism  ; 
he  has  never  had  the  time,  or  the  occasion,  to  realize 
himself  with  sufficient  intensity  ;  and  his  work,  always 
so  able,  remains  a  suggestion,  a  bundle  of  suggestions, 
of  all  the  many  things  which  he  has  not  done.  From 
the  early  volume  of  poems  called  "  Modernitds,"  whim- 
sically printed  in  red  and  black,  in  which  he  has 
attempted  a  special,  too  realistic,  kind  of  modernity,  to 
the  prose  book  in  which  he  has  recounted  the  intoxica- 
tions of  haschisch  and  ether,  he  has  been  sketching 
out  the  most  fascinating  projects,  and  at  times  writing 
the  most  delightful  pages.  These  little  fairy  tales  are 
certainly  among  the  delightful  pages. 

M.  Jean  de  Tinan  is  a  very  young  man,  and  his 
novel,  or  the  series  of  episodes  which  he  has  related 
under  the  title  "  Penses-tu  reussir  !  "  has  at  all 
events  the  merit  of  being  really,  and  not  facti- 
tiously, youthful.  It  tells  the  story  of  the  day  by  day 
and  night  by  night  life  of  the  young  men  who  haunt  the 
brasseries  of  the  Boul'  Mich'  and  the  cafe's  of  the  Place 
Pigalle,  talking  and  forgetting,  between  an  absinthe 
and  a  kummel,  the  books  they  will  never  write  and  the 
poems  they  will  never  print.  It  tells  this  story  with  so 
genuine  an  attempt  at  sincerity  that  a  great  part  of  it 
consists  of  exclamations,  unfinished  sentences,  para- 
graphs of  deliberate  banality  and  inconsequence,  and 
precisely  that  affectation  of  the  haphazard  and  the 
cynical  which  is  the  common  affectation,  and  thus, 
superficially,  the  real  nature,  of  all  that  little  world 
within  Paris.  And  with  all  its  faults,  and  because  it  is 
really  youthful,  and  because  it  is  superficial  as  well  as 
sincere,  and  because  M.  de  Tinan  can  really  write,  and 
because  the  book  seems  to  be  spoken,  it  has  a  certain 
quality  which  is  lacking  in  many  more  apparently 
serious  books  :  it  has  life. 


"  INTELLECTUAL  ANARCHY." 

"Patience  Sparhawk  and  her  Times."    By  Gertrude 
Atherton.    London  :  John  Lane.  1897. 

TN  the  dedication  to  M.  Paul  Bourget  we  find  that 
-L  Mrs.  Atherton's  novel  is  designed  to  show  that 
"the  motive  power,  the  cohering  force,  the  ultimate 
religion  of  that  strange  composite  known  as  1  the 
American  '  is  Individual  Will,"  and  that  "in  the  higher 
civilization"  the  Individual  Will  "amounts  to  intel- 
lectual anarchy,"  from  which  "destruction,  chaos,  may 
eventuate."  One  cannot  misunderstand  this  manifesto. 
A  stickler  about  words  might  scruple  before  admitting 
that  the  anarchy  is  as  intellectual  as  might  be  wished  ; 
but  anarchy  is  here,  beyond  a  doubt.  We  may  not 
worship  the  American  Anarch  so  reverently  as  Mrs. 
Atherton  does  ;  but  we  cannot  deny  that  the  creature 
has  good  points  in  the  way  of  Anarchism.  He  has 
neither  taste  nor  the  sense  of  humour  ;  but  there  is  not 
a  Mechanics'  Institute  in  Boston  which  could  possibly 
refrain  from  affirming  him  a  miracle  of  Mentality.  He 
himself  says  he  is,  and  Mrs.  Atherton  quite  agrees  :  so 
there's  an  end  on't.  Having  just  become  engaged  to 
marry  Patience  Sparhawk's  sister-in-law,  Mr.  Latimer 
Burr  felt  it  in  his  intellectual  heart  to  practise  uxorious- 
ness  with  the  newly-wedded  heroine  of  the  tale.  He 
had  known  her  for  about  ten  minutes  only  ;  but  what 
did  that  matter?  Mr.  Burr  "  was  a  man  upon  whom 
rebuff  sat  lightly."  Therefore,  coming  upon  Patience 
in  a  dark  corner  of  her  own  house,  he  "tried  to  kiss 
her."  She  declined  ;  but  it  is  the  part  of  the  Intellec- 
tual Anarch  to  anarchize,  and  the  incident  could  not 
close  with  anything  so  tame  as  an  unchaste  salute 
deferred.  There  must  needs  be  some  mentalizing. 
Consequently  "  she  held  her  head  with  a  young  triumph 
in  beauty  and  the  intellectual  tribute  of  clever  men," 
and  proceeded  to  discuss  the  situation.  She  told 
him  that  she  quite  realized  him  to  be  a  man  of 
fashion  and  that  her  own  destiny  was  to  be  a  woman 
thereof.  "  You  will  never  be  that,"  said  he,  "  for  there 
are  not  enough  brainy  men  in  society  to  appreciate  you. 
If  all  were  like  myself,  you  would  be  wearied  with  the 
din  of  admiration."  "There's  nothing  like  having  a 
good  opinion  of  oneself,"  said  she.  "Why  not?" 
quoth  Mr.  Burr.  "  I  don't  set  up  to  be  an  intellectual 
man  myself — intellectual  men  are  out  of  date  ;  but 
I'm  a  brainy  man,  and  I'd  like  to  know  how  I'm  to 
help  being  aware  of  the  fact."  The  bride  felt  him  to 
be  "  as  ingenuous  as  all  fast  men,"  and  frankly 
owned  it ;  but  she  saw  no  sign  of  his  having  subtlety, 
and  to  be  kissed  by  a  man  with  no  subtlety  was 
clearly  out  of  the  question.  "The  women  you  have 
spent  your  life  running  after  make  no  demands  on 
subtlety,"  said  she.  "Take  care,"  said  he,  angrily; 
"you  are  going  too  far.  I  tell  you  I  have  as  much  soul 
as  any  man  living."  What  profiteth  a  man  to  osculate 
if  the  woman  believes  not  in  his  brainy  soul?  Mr. 
Burr  saw  no  profit  whatever,  and  therefore  his  phil- 
andering did  not  eventuate  as  he  had  at  first  designed. 
It  eventuated,  however,  in  a  most  impressive  co- 
ruscation of  Mentality.  The  husband  of  Patience,  who 
had  been  eavesdropping  in  the  interests  of  Intellectual 
Anarchy,  broke  in  upon  the  duologue  ;  and  the  bride 
left  the  two  fighting  with  no  regard  for  the  Queens- 
berry  or  any  other  rules.  "  Man  is  certainly  still  a 
savage,  a  brute,"  she  said.  "  What  is  the  matter  with 
civilization?"  This  problem  about  civilization  left  her  at 
ease  for  a  time ;  indeed,  it  kept  her  severely  intellectual 
for  two  pages  ;  but  the  lady  had  had  a  variety  of  pasts, 
and,  as  was  only  reasonable,  another  Anarch  stepped 
along.  He  too  wanted  to  qualify  her  for  divorce,  in 
order  that  he  might  prove  to  himself  that  his  soul  was 
thoroughly  mentalized  ;  but  the  American  bride,  the 
new  flower  of  civilization,  which  has  something  the 
matter  with  it,  is  fastidious  as  to  co-respondents.  She 
does  not  always  dally  so  promptly  as  the  melancholy 
ruffian  of  the  other  sex  desires.  "  I  am  merely 
worshipping  an  ideal  of  the  hour,"  said  the  second 
Intellectual  Anarch;  "Do  you  love  your  husband?" 
"No,"  she  answered.  "Then  you  are  a  harlot,"  he 
said  deliberately.  What  else  he  wished  her  to  be  we 
cannot  understand  ;  we  are  not  American  Mentalists, 
and  our  reflections  do  not  eventuate. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

THE  boycotting-  of  the  threepence-in-the-shilling 
system  which  is  threatened  by  the  publishers  will 
probably  be  ineffective  by  reason  of  the  difficulties  of 
combined  action  and  the  practical  immunity  from  super- 
vision which  the  retail  bookseller  enjoys.  After  all,  the 
practice  of  selling  a  six-shilling  novel  for  four-and-six- 
pence  is  not  compulsory,  and  might  be  left  to  individual 
option. 

The  romance  of  bullion  increases  in  fascination  in 
proportion  to  one's  impecuniosity  :  hence,  in  these  days 
of  grace,  there  should  be  a  large  army  of  eager  readers 
for  Mr.  B.  B.  Turner's  "  Chronicles  of  the  Bank  of 
England,"  which  Messrs.  Sonnenschein  are  issuing  in 
the  early  autumn.  The  history  will  cover  the  period 
from  the  birth  of  the  Bank  in  1694  to  the  present  time. 

Messrs.  Longmans  have  supplemented  their  "  Fur 
and  Feather"  series  by  a  third  section  entitled  "  Fin," 
which  will  be  devoted  to  matters  of  piscatorial  interest. 
The  Marquess  of  Granby  will  supply  the  first  volume, 
and  will  take  for  his  subject  the  trout.  The  next  in  the 
series  will  be  a  volume  on  the  rabbit,  from  Mr.  G.  E. 
Harting. 

The  agonies  of  after-dinner  speaking  are  to  be 
alleviated  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock's  thoughtful  production, 
"The  Chairman's  Manual."  It  is  to  meet  the  needs  and 
dispel  the  doubts  of  those  unfortunate  individuals  who 
are  called  upon  to  preside  at  public  meetings. 

Fast-time  records  for  authorship  is  a  new  fad  which 
is  quite  in  keeping  with  our  fever-heated  generation, 
and  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  it  a  product  of  our 
Yankee  cousins.  Mr.  Marion  Crawford  is  the  present 
champion  of  rapid  production,  but  Mrs.  Hodgson- 
Burnett  has  undertaken  to  snatch  the  laurels  from  his 
brow  in  a  recent  contract  she  has  entered  into  with  her 
publishers.  Whether  such  a  unique  distinction  will 
be  effective  for  advertising  purposes,  or  will  console 
the  reading  public  for  a  bad  book,  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  addition  to  their  "  Life  of  Dr.  Pusey,"  Messrs. 
Longmans'  contribution  to  biography  will  include  "The 
Life  and  Letters  of  Henry  Reeve,  C.B.,  late  Editor  of 
the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  and  Registrar  of  the  Privy 
Council,"  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Laughton  ;  "The  Life  of 
Francis  Place,"  by  Graham  Wallas  ;  and  "The  Life  of 
Chauncey  Maples,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Likoma  (British 
Central  Africa),"  by  his  sister,  Ellen  Maples. 

Mr.  Henry  Frowde  is  sparing  no  pains  in  giving  the 
widest  publicity  to  the  Logia  or  Sayings  of  Christ, 
which  Messrs.  B.  P.  Grenfell  and  A.  S.  Hunt  discovered 
last  January  at  Oxyrhynchus,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Libyan  Desert.  He  is  supplementing  the  edition  for 
the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  by  a  cheaper  form  at  the 
price  of  a  few  pence,  and  the  papyrus  leaf,  on  which 
the  sayings  are  written  in  uncials,  is  to  be  exhibited  to 
the  public  for  a  few  days  at  University  College,  Gower 
Street.  The  Logia,  which  are  detached  sayings,  each 
verse  beginning  with  the  words  "Jesus  saith,"  are,  at 
the  lowest  computation,  a  hundred  years  older  than  any 
existing  MS.  of  the  Gospels.  The  single  leaf  of  papyrus 
on  which  they  are  written  is  55  inches  by  35  inches  in 
dimensions,  and  in  excellent  preservation.  Some  of  the 
verses  are  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  Evangelists,  while 
others  are  parallel  but  unlike  in  phraseology.  The 
closest  comparison  with  the  new  sayings  are  those  re- 
corded in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke. 

On  the  19th  inst.,  an  important  collection  of  en- 
gravings and  mezzotints  will  be  disposed  of  at  Messrs. 
Christie's.  Among  the  lots  are  reproductions  after 
Reynolds,  A.  Kauffmann,  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  R.  Cosway, 
F.  Wheatley,  H.  Bunbury,  and  J.  Hoppner. 

Biography  looms  large  in  Mr.  Murray's  list.  Besides 
the  "Twelve  Indian  Statesmen"  series,  by  Dr.  George 
Smith,  there  are  "The  Life  of  John  Nicholson,  Soldier 
and  Administrator,"  by  Captain  L.  J.  Trotter;  "The 
Life  of  the  Rev.  Solomon  Caesar  Malan,  Scholar, 
Linguist,  Artist,  Divine,"  by  his  son;  "The  Life  and 
Letters  of  the  Rev.  John  Bacchus  Dykes,"  edited  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Fowler;  "The  Life  of  William 
Pengelly,  of  Torquay,  F.R.S.,  Geologist,"  by  his 
daughter  ;   and  "  The   Autobiography   and  Political 


Correspondence  of  Augustus  Henry,  Third  Duke  of 
Grafton."  The  last  is  edited  by  Sir  William  R.  Anson, 
from  family  papers  which  have  not  yet  seen  the  light. 

Lord  Wolseley's  "Life  of  Marlborough"  is  almost 
complete.  The  Commander-in-Chief  has  had  the 
benefit  of  the  archives  of  Blenheim  in  making  his  work 
representative. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  W.  Laird  Clowes's 
"  History  of  the  Royal  Navy  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Present  "  will  bring  the  narrative  from  the  close 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  to  the  year  1760.  The  more  im- 
portant epochs  are  in  the  hands  of  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan, 
Sir  C.  R.  Markham  and  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low  will  probably  produce  the  book 
in  the  early  autumn. 

The  success  which  attended  the  supplementary  por- 
trait of  the  Queen  in  the  "New  Review"  has  embold- 
ened Mr.  Henley  to  follow  it  with  a  series  of  represen- 
tations of  celebrities,  the  second  on  the  list  being  Mme. 
Sarah  Bernhardt. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  "  Ethics  of  the  Surface 
Series  "  have  been  transferred  by  Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  to 
Mr.  Grant  Richards,  who  is  ready  with  the  second 
volume,  "A  Homburg  Story."  The  author's  pseudo- 
nym, "Gordon  Seymour,"  is  supposed  to  cloak  the 
identity  of  a  well-known  personality. 

Whether  bishops  as  a  body  are  of  general  interest, 
outside  their  diocesan  spheres,  is  about  to  be  tested  by 
Mr.  Grant  Richards,  who  is  producing  immediately  a 
volume  of  episcopal  biography  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Henry  Lowndes.  "Bishops  of  the  Day"  is  not 
restricted  to  prelates  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  com- 
prehends colonial,  missionary  and  retired  as  well. 

Mrs.  Steel's  next  contribution  will  be  a  volume  of 
short  stories,  which  she  is  placing  in  the  hands  of  her 
former  publisher,  Mr.  Heinemann. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

RECALCITRANT  and  not  yet  disillusioned  youngsters 
who  sit  among  their  law  books  and  sigh  for  the  superior 
attractions  of  the  literary  life  or  the  theatrical  life,  or,  in  fact, 
any  life  but  the  legal  life,  should  be  supplied  with  the  "Law 
Quarterly,"  for  surely  the  notes  on  cases  which  open  the 
review  would  put  even  the  most  obstinate  in  a  good  temper. 
"  On  the  Study  of  Law  Reports"  is,  perhaps,  an  over-lengthy 
article  ;  but  Mr.  Showell  Rogers  has  at  any  rate  one  important 
piece  of  advice  to  give — the  arguments  of  counsel  need  not  be 
read  by  the  student,  he  may  pass  straight  from  the  headnote  to 
the  judgment.  "  Counsels'  speeches  were  invented  because 
something  is  required  between  the  statement  of  the  case  and 
the  judgment,  to  give  the  court  a  little  space  to  abstract  itself 
and  consider  what  the  judgment  should  be."  Mr.  Ernest 
C.  C.  Firth  discusses  the  question  of  breach  of  contract  apropos 
of  the  action  brought  by  Mr.  Lumley  of  "Her  Majesty's" 
against  the  great  Johanna  Wagner  in  185 1. 

We  very  naturally  opened  "Blackwood's  Magazine"  at 
"What  happened  in  Thessaly,"  and  were  not  disappointed. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens  has  carried  into  affairs  of  international 
importance  the  humour  which  delighted  a  select  circle  of 
admirers  when,  in  a  long  past  era,  he  discussed  the  moral  and 
artistic  merits  of  "  Horner's  Penny  Stories."  Mr.  Steevens  first 
of  all  disposes  of  the  ridiculous  tales  about  German  officers 
with  the  Turkish  forces.  Grumbkovv  Pasha  was  the  only 
German  officer  present,  and  apparently  all  he  did  was  to  sit  for 
four  days  on  the  top  of  the  Meluna  Pass  and  give  advice  which 
was  not  followed.  Mr.  Steevens  thereupon  enters  into  a  full 
and  enlightening  lecture  on  the  puzzling  varieties  of  Levantine 
lying.  Then,  after  reviewing  the  wonderful  condition  of  the 
Turkish  army,  he  dismisses,  in  some  detail,  the  charge  of 
looting  and  burning.  Prince  Ranjitsinhji  is  rather  a  long  while 
settling  down  to  his  "  Cricket  and  the  Victorian  Era,"  Sir 
C.  H.  T.  Crosthwaite  contributes  an  instructive  "  Tale  of  an 
Indian  Famine,"  and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  collects  data  to  prove 
that  ghosts  are  treated  in  very  cavalier  fashion  in  the  Law 
Courts. 

Mr.  James  Stanley  Little  cries  out  loudly  in  the  "  New 
Century  Review"  against„those  who  would  put  the  black  popu- 
lation in  South  Africa  on  a  level  with  the  white,  and  Mr. 
T.  H.  S.  Escott  contributes  an  amusing  essay  on  Guardsmen 
in  fiction  and  society. 

The  "  Progressive  Review "  wonders,  not  very  hopefully, 
whether  the  Liberal  party  will  have  the  strength  to  accept  the 
Government  scheme  for  the  constitution  of  Coun  >  Councils  in 
Ireland,  and  at  the  same  time  protest  against  >he  financial 
suggestion  put  in  on  behalf  of  the  landlords  Miss  Lilian 
Tomn  is  far  from  satisfied  with  the  working  of  th    \  ferendum 
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in  Switzerland,  though  the  Genevan  Professor,  Louis  Warin,  is 
on  the  whole  well  pleased  with  it. 

In  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  "  M.  le  Comte  Lefebvre  de 
Behaine  comes  to  the  end  of  his  most  interesting  piece  of 
recent  history — Bismarck  and  Leo  XIII.  M.  Jules  Lemaitre 
contributes  his  first  admirations  and  impressions  of  Duse. 
They  are  extremely  interesting  as  far  as  they  go.  He  begins 
by  summing  up  her  charm  as  "  un  charme  unique  de  femme 
tres  faite,  tres  passionnee,  meurtrie,  maladive,  neurasthenique,  oit 
survit  pourtant  une  grace  jeune  et  ingenue,  presque  de  petite  fille, 
d'etrange  petite  fille."  He  has  some  acute  remarks  to  make 
about  her  naturalness  as  compared  with  the  more  theatrical  (he 
would  prefer  the  epithet  "synthetic")  play  of  Sarah  Bernhardt. 
The  fact  that  crises  in  real  life  are  not  always  received  with 
loud  cries  and  large  gestures  does  not  in  itself  disprove  the 
necessity  for  "  quelque  ramassement"  even  in  the  sincerest 
acting  on  the  stage.  He  returns  to  somewhat  the  same  point 
when  he  says,  "  II  n'est  nullement  prouve  que  le  maximum  de 
verite  dans  le  detail  produise  le  maximum  d'expression  totale." 

The  "  Geographical  Journal "  contains  a  full  description  of 
Costa  Rica,  by  Colonel  George  Earl  Church  ;  a  paper  on 
"  Recent  Explorations  to  the  South  of  Hudson  Bay,"  by  Dr. 
Robert  Bell;  and  a  paper  on  "A  Journey  in  Western  Sze- 
chuan,"  by  Mrs.  Bishop.  Mr.  W.  L.  Sclater  continues  his 
"  Geography  of  Mammals." 

In  the  "  Cornhill"  Mr.  Mackail  publishes  his  most  charming 
lecture  on  "  Piers  Ploughman  and  English  Life  in  the  Four- 
teenth Century" — we  should  have  written  "touching"  in  place 
of "  charming."  It  is  an  almost  perfect  piece  of  work  of  its 
kind. 

Major  Mockler  Ferryman  in  "  Macmillan's "  reviews  the 
problem  of  slavery  in  West  Central  Africa,  and  comes  to  a 
conclusion  which  may  surprise  the  ignorant— namely,  that  the 
introduction  of  a  money  currency  would  achieve  almost  as  much 
as  the  construction  of  railways  in  decreasing  the  demand  for 
slaves.  Mr.  Edward  E.  Morris  discusses  an  amusing  etymolo- 
gical point— the  origin  of  the  word  "  kangaroo,"  which  meant, 
according  to  certain  American  lexicographers,  "  1  don't  under- 
stand," i.e.  it  was  the  native  answer  to  Banks's  inquiry  after  the 
animal's  name.  Apparently  this  suggestion  has  nothing  but 
its  humour  to  recommend  it. 

Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  in  "  Longman's,"  talks  about  Raimbach, 
the  engraver  of  Wilkie's  works,  or  rather  of  Raimbach's  impres- 
sions of  Paris  during  his  visit  in  1802.  Mr.  H.  A.  Bryden  con- 
tributes another  sketch  of  Bushman  life  in  certain  fresh 
adventures  of  the  widowed  Kwaneet.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in 
his  gossip  "At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship,"  is  almost  as  compli- 
mentary to  Mr.  Quiller  Couch  as  Mr.  Quiller  Couch  is  to  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang  in  his  "Pall  Mall  Magazine"  gossip,  "  From  a 
Cornish  Window,"  wherein  he  declares  Mr.  Lang  to  be  pre- 
eminently the  master  of  English  prose  during  the  last  decade, 
setting  aside  Stevenson. 

Countess  Brownlow's  reminiscences  form  the  subject  of  one 
of  those  readable  little  memoirs  in  which  "Temple  Bar"  very 
properly  rejoices.  Mr.  Walter  Shaw  Sparrow  writes  a  spirited 
panegyric  on  Dumas  the  Elder.  Miss  Liesa  Forest  touches 
upon  the  ever-delightful  subject  of  the  old  London  pleasure 
gardens. 

"  Scribner's "  has  at  least  two  interesting  articles— one  on 
"  Undergraduate  Life  at  Yale,"  by  Mr.  Henry  E.  Howland, 
and  another  on  the  "  Modern  Business  Building,"  by  Mr.  J. 
Lincoln  Steffens. 

Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow  is  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  Natal  ; 
apparently  the  only  shadow  on  the  country  is  the  growing 
indebtedness  of  the  negroes  to  the  Indians  imported  from 
Bombay  and  Calcutta.  "  Harper's  "  also  contains  the  second 
part  of  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor's  "  Celebrities  of  the  House  of 
Commons." 

There  are  two  articles  on  sport  in  the  "  Century."  "  Sport  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century"  is  illustrated  by  some  amusing  cuts  ; 
but  we  are  growing  a  little  tired,  in  England  at  any  rate,  of  the 
slaughter  of  big  game  in  Africa,  and  the  photographs  of  killed 
elephants  and  rhinoceros,  with  which  Mr.  H.  W.  Seton-Karr 
decorates  his  article,  are  not  over  attractive. 

The  "Artist"  continues  its  excellent  series  of  photographs 
and  descriptions  of  furniture  in  the  South  Kensington.  It  is 
hardly  possible,  in  these  days,  to  be  too  persistent  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  classical  models. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Earles  carries  on  his  "  Evolution  of  the  Mediaeval 
Helmet"  in  the  "Genealogical  Magazine"— a  fascinating  sub- 
ject both  for  text  and  illustration. 

Out  of  consideration  for  its  size  and  shape,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  the  Editor  of  "  To-Morrow  "  should  avoid  any  approach 
to  heaviness — one  might  almost  say  seriousness — as  the  most 
destructive  of  all  possible  evils.  There  are  certain  subjects 
which  a  magazine  that  measures  ten  inches  by  five  should  pass 
over  with  a  shrug,  perhaps,  of  its  elegant  shoulders,  and  among 
these  subjects  we  should  certainly  place  "  The  New  Canadian 
Tariff."  Mr.  Grein's  generosity  should  leave  the  "Nineteenth 
Century"  a  leg  or  two  to  stand  on — unless,  of  course,  Mr. 
Max  Beerbohm  could  be  persuaded  to  treat  that  subject. 
Trup,  Mr.  Beerbohm,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, is  the  most  earnest  writer  of  the  age  ;  but  with  him 
seriousness,  like  the  equator,  becomes  so  very  serious  that  it 


makes  a  complete  circle  and  reappears  on  the  other  side.  The 
equatorial  theory  of  seriousness  might  also  be  used  to  justify 
Mr.  Grein's  boldness  in  printing  M.  Camille  Lemonnier's  one- 
act  drama,  "The  Eyes  that  have  Seen  a  Mystery  Play."  From 
Mr.  Ernest  E.  Williams's  article  on  "  Common  Land "  we 
gather  that  his  subject — namely,  the  history  of  enclosures — 
must  be  one  of  great  interest. 

In  the  "  International  Journal  of  Ethics"  Mr.  J.  E.  McTag- 
gart  threads  his  way  through  the  Hegelian  conception  of 
society  as  an  organism,  and  emerges  with  the  comfortable  con- 
clusion that  philosophy  can  throw  no  light  upon  the  question 
of  social  changes  :  such  questions  must  be  decided  empirically. 
Professor  Thomas  Davidson's  catalogue  of  what  the  "Higher 
Criticism"  has  accomplished  is  more  interesting  than  his  opti- 
mistic prophecies  concerning  the  future  of  religion. 

Professor  Davidson  is  less  optimistic  about  the  future  of 
Britain  in  the  "  Forum."  Indeed,  Great  Britain  bids  fair  to 
lose  her  possessions  and  fall,  like  Spain,  into  the  position  of  a 
second-rate  Power,  "  with  none  so  poor  to  do  her  reverence." 
The  reasons  for  this  imminent  decadence  are,  as  the  Professor 
says,  "  many  and  varied  " ;  but  first  and  foremost  he  puts  our 
great  national  failing — rudeness.  Englishmen  who  live  in 
England  may  not  quite  realize  this  charge  of  rudeness,  and 
if  they  did  they  might  not  see  the  connexion  between 
rudeness  and  decadence  ;  but  Professor  Davidson  is  quite 
conclusive  about  the  second  cause  of  weakness,  to  wit, 
our  "  social  condition."  England  is  neither  thoroughly  aris- 
tocratic like  Russia  and  Germany,  nor  thoroughly  democratic 
like  France  and  the  United  States,  therefore  she  is  less  stable. 
"  The  truth  is,  she  is  internally  divided  against  herself."  And 
as  though  rudeness  and  "  very  evident "  internal  dissensions 
were  not  in  themselves  sufficient  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of 
this  country,  Professor  Davidson  goes  on  to  talk  of  the  weakness 
of  a  world-wide  Empire  and  the  unreliable  nature  of  wealth 
derived  from  trade. 

The  "  Book  Buyer"  is  a  pleasant  publication  of  its  kind.  The 
literary  gossip  and  the  photographs  are  entertaining  and  the 
reviews  are  by  no  means  insignificant.  Some  notes  upon 
Mark  Twain  include  a  joke  that  baffles  us.  Mark  Twain,  Mrs. 
Clemens,  and  Miss  Clemens  are  going  to  spend  the  winter  in 
Vienna;  "  the  main  object  of  their  visit,  it  is  said,  is  to  give 
Miss  Clemens  an  opportunity  of  studying  with  Leschetizky, 
with  a  view  to  developing  her  voice  for  concert  singing." 

"Cassier's  Magazine"  contains,  as  usual,  many  fascinating 
articles  and  photographs. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  "Revue  de  Paris"  appears  a 
short  play  from  the  pen  of  Gabriel  d'Annunzio,  "  Le  Songe 
d'une  Matinee  de  Printemps,"  translated,  and  very  beautifully 
translated,  by  M.  G.  Herelle.  The  conception  of  this  miniature 
drama  has  the  boldness  of  Cyril  Tourneur  or  John  Ford. 
The  history  of  the  play  is  worth  telling.  It  is  connected  with 
the  name  of  La  Duse  and  her  visit  to  Paris.  D'Annunzio  was 
with  her  when  the  invitation  to  the  Renaissance  came,  and 
when,  according  to  Comte  Primoli,  she  was  in  two  minds  as  to 
accepting  it.  D'Annunzio  recalled  to  her  the  generous  recep- 
tion the  work  of  a  young  and  unknown  Italian  novelist  had 
received  in  Fiance.  "  Je  suis  sfir,"  he  said,  "  que  vous  trouverez 
a  Paris  mieux  que  partout  ailleurs  des  oreilles  attentives  et  des 
ames  recueillies."  Duse,  still  unconvinced,  pointed  out  that, 
as  Parisians  did  not  know  her  tongue,  attentive  ears  would  be 
of  little  use.  D'Annunzio  said  that  was  of  small  account,  since 
she  would  astound  them  with  the  thousand  expressions  of  her 
mobile  face  and  the  music  of  Italian  words.  "  Jolie  musique  !  " 
Duse  is  reported  to  have  said.  "  Mon  repertoire  se  compose 
de  mauvaises  traductions  de  pieces  franchises  connues  !"  She 
then  challenged  him  to  write  her  "une  oeuvre  de  poesie." 

"  Vous  n'y  pensez  pas  :  en  une  semaine  !    C'est  une  folie  ! " 

"  Alors  faites-moi  un  role  de  folle." 

"  Vous  iriez  a  Paris  ?" 

"A  cette  seule  condition." 

"  Eh  bien,  dans  dix  jours  vous  aurez  votre  folie  ! " 
The  "folie"  was  completed  in  the  given  time  ;  the  manuscript 
bound  in  a  piece  of  rare  brocade  and  tied  with  green  ribands 
was  in  Duse's  hands.    It  was  "  Le  Songe  d'une  Matinee  de 
Printemps." 

THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Aeschylus  :  Septem  contra  Thebas  (F.  G.  Plaistowe).  Clive. 
Atlantic  Monthly,  The  (July). 
Athalie  (Jean  Racine).  Hachette. 
Baconiana  (July). 

Belgium  and  Holland  (K.  Baedeker).  Dulau. 
Canadian  Magazine,  The  (July). 

Church  Quarterly  Review,  The  (July).  Spottiswoode. 
Classical  Review,  The  (July). 

Conservatives  or  Socialists  (J.  B.  Pope).    Rivington,  Percival. 
Crimea,  Memories  of  the  (Aloysius).    Burns  &  Oates.    2S.  6d. 
Eight  Hours  Question,  The  Legal  (Foote  &  Shaw).  Forder. 
English  Portraits.    Part  III.  (Will  Rothenstein).  Richards. 
English  Verse  Structure  (T.  S.  Osmond).    Douglas,  is. 
Essai  de  Semantique  (Michel  Breal).  Hachette. 

French  Etymology :  A  Primer  of  (B.  D.  Cocking).    Innes  &  Co.    is.  6d. 

Fruits  and  Farinacea  (J.  Smith).    Ideal  Puhlishing  Union. 

Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  The  (July). 

Ladies'  Kennel  Journal,  The  (June),  is. 

Leisure  Hour  Lyrics  (C.  W.  James).  Blackwe'l. 

Literary  Art,  Essays  on  (H.  M.  Stanley).  Sonnenschein. 

London  and  Environs,  Darlington's  (E.  T.  Cook).    D.irlington.    3?.  6d. 

Mythology,  Modern  (Andrew  Lang).    Longmans.  91. 

New  Zealand,  The  Census  of  (E.  J.  von  Dad-Jszcn).  Mackay. 
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Norfolk,  Songs,  Stones,  and  Sayings  of  (Walter  Rye).    Gosse.  2*. 

Paper  Boat,  The  (Palinurus).    James  Bowden. 

Peggy's  Decision  (By  E.)    Simpkin,  Marshall,  is. 

Public  Man,  The  (James  Tayler).    Wilson.    3J.  6d. 

Rameau's  Nephew  (S.  M.  Hill).  Longmans. 

School  for  Scandal,  The  (R.  B.  Sheridan).  Dent. 

Solothum  and  Uaselland  (Zingg  and  Arx).  Zurich. 

Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queene."    Part  XII.    Dent.    is.  6d. 

Sports,  South  African,  18Q7  (G.  A.  Parker.)    Sampson  Low.    3s.  6d. 

Sword  and  Trowel,  The  (July). 

Thoughts  and  Fancies  (John  Cotton).  Simpkin. 

Wild  Flower  Lyrics  (James  Rigg).  Gardner. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 
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Copies  are  on  Sale  at  the  International  News  Company's  Offices, 
83  and  85  Duane  Street,  New  York,  Messrs.  Damrell  & 
Upham's,  2S3  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  at  The 
Harold  Wilson  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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OYAL  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN. — Every  Evening. 

GRAND  OPERA. 
For  full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers. 
Box  Office  now  open. 

TTMPIRE   THEATRE.— EVERY   EVENING,  UNDER 

ONE  FLAG,  and  MONTE  CRISTO.  Grand  Variety  Entertainment. 
Doors  open  at  7.45. 

UANOVER  — Young  ENGLISHMAN  can  be  RECEIVED 

<*■ A  in  a  good  GERMAN  TUTOR'S  FAMILY.  Private  and  thorough  Tuition. 
Excellent  references  to  English  parents  of  former  pupils. —Address  A.  F.  Hutt- 
Mann,  4  Grasweg,  Hanover. 

FENCING  A  SPECIALITY. 

McPHERSON'S  HIGH-CLASS  GYMNASIUM, 

30  SLOANE  STREET. 
UNDER    ROYAL  PATRONAGE. 

Instruction  in  all  Physical  Exercises  for  all  Ages  and  all  Ailments. 

Prospectus  forwarded  free. 
Member  of  the  British  College  of  Physical  Education. 
Telegrams:  "GYMNICAL,"  London. 

THE  NATIONAL  JOINT  STOCK  AGENCY, 

LIMITED, 

47  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  at  25  MARKET  STREET,  MANCHESTER, 

Offers  more  favourable  Terms  to  Investors  and  Speculators  than  can  be 
obtained  elsewhere. 

Write  for  Terms  of  Business. 

H.  KEMBLE,  Secretary. 

and  &  Sons' 

•303    BORI]  RIFLE. 

Double-barrel  Hammerless  Ejector,  with  Telescopic  Sights. 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO 
H.M.  THE  KING  OF  PORTUGAL. 

The  Private  Secretary  to  H.M.  the  King  of  Portugal  writes  :— "  With  the 
single  but  rather  short  barrelled  rifle,  using  the  same  cartridge,  His  Majesty  has 
shot  lately  a  stag  (an  old  one)  at  980  paces." 


THOMAS   BLAND   &  SONS, 

430  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON, 
WORKS  :  EIEMJKfiHAM. 

EPPS'S  COCOAINE. 

COCOANIB  EXTRACT. 

(TEA-LIKE.) 

The  choicest  roasted  nibs  (broken-up  beans)  of  the  natural  Cocoa,  on  being 
Subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  give  forth  their  excess  of  oil,  leaving  f6r 
use  a  finely-flavoured  powder — "  Cocoaine,"  a  product  which,  when  prepared  with 
boiling  water,  has  the  consistence  of  tea,  of  which  it  is  now,  with  many,  beneficially 
taking  the  place.  Its  active  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  the 
needed  energy  without  unduly  exciting  the  system.   Sold  only  in  labelled  Tins. 

SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens. 


Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day ;  for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 

SAVOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  plays 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

Managers^-  EcIfFNARD         Chef  de  Cuisine  :  Maltre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND   HOTEL,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 


AVONDALE  HOTEL,  LONDON. 

HOTEL     _H.NI>  RESTAURANT, 

PICCADILLY. 
EXCELLENT  CUISINE. 
Piccadilly,  the  Best  Position  in  London. 

From  the  Savoy. 


„    .  .  .  f GARIN, 

Proprietors    MM.  \  EUGENE> 


THE  EMPRESS  ROOMS, 

ROYAL  PALACE  HOTEL, 

KEITSIlTaTOIT, 

CAN  BE  ENGAGED  FOR 

BALLS,  BANQUETS,  WEDDING  RECEPTIONS,  CONCERTS,  &C. 

The  most  handsome  and  best  arranged  Suite  of  Rooms  in  London. 

TORINO  CAFE  RESTAURANT, 

45,  OXFORD  STREET,  45. 

E.  TIRINANZI. 
TABLE  D'HOTE   DINNER  FEOM  5   TILL  9. 

Service  X  la  Carte. 
PRIVATE    DINING    ROOMS   FOR  PARTIES. 

Wines,  Spirits,  Beer  and  Cigars  of  the  Best  Quality. 


[CAPE  TOWN. 


"  The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa." 

The  Saturday  Review. 
Proprietor,  J.  OLARK. 

THACKERAY  HOTEL, 

(TEMPERANCE), 
PACING  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM, 
GREAT    RUSSELL    STREET,  LONDON. 

This  newly  erected  and  commodious  Hotel  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the 
requirements  of  those  who  desire  all  the  conveniences  and  advantages  of 
the  larger  modern  licensed  hotels  at  moderate  charges.  Passenger  lift. 
Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Bath-rooms  on  every  floor.  Spacious  Dining, 
Drawing,  Writing,  Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms.  All  Floors  Fireproof. 
Perfect  Sanitation.    Night  Porter. 

Full  Tariff  and  Testimonials  post  free  on  application. 

Telegraphic  address  :  "  Thackeray,  London."       Proprietor — J.  TRUSLOVE. 

THE   HOTEL  ALBEMARLE 
AND  RESTAURANT. 


NEW  MANAGEMENT. 

VERMERSCH,  PROPRIETOR. 

ALSO  AT 

PARIS  :   IMPERIAL  HOTEL. 
BOULOGNE-S.-M.  :   IMPERIAL  PAVILION  HOTEL. 


BOOKS. 


SOTHERAN'S  PRICE  CURRENT  OF  LITERATURE, 

No.  568,  just  published,  contains  a  good  Selection  of  Books  in  General 
Literature,  besides  Bibliographical  Works,  Mr.  John  Payne  Collier's  Publica- 
tions, the  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration  on  vellum,  Sir  William  Eraser's 
Scottish  Genealogical  Works,  and  an  Appreciation  of  Charles  Dickens. 
Post  free  from 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  Booksellers, 

140  Strand,  W.C.,  and  37  Piccadilly,  W. 
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CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


"  A  great  contribution  to  International  Science." — SA  TURDAY  REVIEW. 

THE  DOLMENS  of  IRELAND.    Their  Dis- 

tribution,  Structural  Characteristics,  and  Affinities  in  Foreign  Countries ; 
together  with  the  Folk-lore  attaching  to  them,  with  Plans  and  Illustrations, 
and  an  Introduction  dealing  with  the  Anthropology  of  the  Irish  Race.  By 
William  Cofeland  Borlase,  M.A.,  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  London.  With  4  Maps,  600  Illustrations,  and  2  Coloured  Plates. 
3  vols,  royal  8vo.  ,£5  5s. 
THE  SA  TURDA  Y  REVIEW  says :— "  The  three  volumes  form  a  great  con- 
tribution to  International  Science  Mr.  Borlase  has  reared  a  mighty  trilithon, 

destined  to  survive  through  many  generations  of  scientific  work.  This  splendid 
work." 

"  A  magnificent  volume." — THE  TIMES. 

THE  NATURALIST  in  AUSTRALIA.  By 

W.  Saville-Kent,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  &c,  Past  President  Royal  Society  of 
Queensland  ;  Author  of  "  The  Great  Barrier  Reef  of  Australia,"  &c.  Illus- 
trated by  50  Full-page  Collotypes,  9  Coloured  Plates  by  Keulemans  and 
other  Artists,  and  over  100  Illustrations  in  the  Text.    Royal  4to.  £3  3s.  net. 
THE  TIMES  says  :— "  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  get-up  of  Mr.  Saville- 
Kent's  new  book  except  in  words  that  mi^ht  seem  to  savour  of  extravagance.  The 
paper,  the  type,  and  the  binding  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  handsomeness  and 
taste,  while  the  illustrations  are  perfect  specimens  of  the  various  processes  employed. 

 A  magnificent  volume,  the  result  of  many  years'  intimate  acquaintance  with 

the  land  itself  and  its  surrounding  seas." 


SIR  EDWARD  POYNTER'S  ART  LECTURES. 

LECTURES  on  ART.     By  Sir  Edward  J. 

Poynter,  P.R.A.  Fourth  Edition,  containing  new  Lectures  and  a  Photo- 
gravure Portrait  of  Author.    Large  crown  8vo.  9s.  [  This  week. 


TWO  NEW  VOLUMES   OP  VERSE. 

LYRICS   of    LOWLY    LIFE.  By 

With  Photogravure  Portrait  of  Author. 


Paul 

Small  crown 


Laurence  Dunbar. 
8vo.  5s. 

The  DAILY  CHRONICLE  says:-"  They  have  fluency,  facility,  a  certain 

initiative  grace,  and  a  pleasant  enthusiasm  for  the  beauties  of  nature  His 

dialect  poems  are  interesting,  and  some  are  really  admirable  in  humour  and  tender- 
ness Sincere,  ingenious,  charming." 

THE  SONG-BOOK  of  BETHIA  HARDACRE. 

By  Ella  Fuller  Maitland,  Author  of  "Pages  from  the  Day-Book  of 
Bethia  Hardacre."    Large  crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  To  read  it  is  like  going  through  an  anthology  of  classic  Terse  The  book  is 

never  without  charm."— SCOTSMA  A'. 


TWO   NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS'. 

CAPTAIN   KID'S   MILLIONS.     By  Alan 

Oscar.   Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  Any  properly  minded  boy  could  not  fail  to  regard  the  book  as  little  less  than  a 
classic  A  pleasant  book  and  one  to  be  read." — DAILY  CHRONICLE. 

THE  GIFT  Of  LIFE  :  a  Romance. 

Cassidy.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  A  somewhat  amazing  story  is  this.    Its  central  figure  is  a  scientific  doctor,  who, 
in  a  garret,  succeeds  in  wresting  from  Nature  the  secret  of  a  lymph  inoculation 
with  which  he  makes  mortals  immortal."— DAILY  GRAPHIC. 


By  James 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited,  London,  W. 


Now  ready,  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


POT-POURRI  FROM  A  SURREY  GARDEN. 


By  Mrs.  C.  W.  EARLE. 

WITH  AN  APPENDIX  BY 
LADY  CONSTANCE  LYTTON. 


LONDON:  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 


No.  LXXXVIII. 


JULY  1897. 
THE 


Price  6s. 


CHURCH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

OUR  LORD'S  DIVINE  AND  HUMAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

MR.  GLADSTONE'S  "  LATER  GLEANINGS." 

SIR  RUSSELL  REYNOLDS'S  "  ESSAYS  AND  ADDRESSES." 

ON  A  HITHERTO  UNPUBLISHED  SYRIAC  VERSION  OF  THE 

APOCALYPSE. 
NICHOLAS  BREAKSPEAR. 

LIAS'S  MANUAL  ON  THE  NICENE  CREED. 
ST.  CATHERINE  OF  GENOA. 
THE  POETRY  OF  GEORGE  MEREDITH. 
BRIGHTMAN'S  EASTERN  LITURGIES. 
CHURCH'S  "OCCASIONAL  PAPERS." 

THE  TEXTUAL  CRITICISM  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 
MASPERO'S  "  MfiLfiES  DES  PEUPLES  "  AND  THE  S.P.C.  K. 
SHORT  NOTICES. 


LONDON:  SPOTTISWOODE  &  CO.,  NEW-STREET  SQUARE. 


"DOOKS.—  ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 


"ROOKS.— HATCHARDS,    Booksellers    to    the  Queen, 

187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Hooks,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.    Post  orders  promptly  executed.    !  ■   'al  cash  discounts. 
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JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  a  Dividend  of  10  per  cent.  (2s.  per 
share)  has  been  declared  for  the  year  ending  30  June  last,  payable  to  shareholders 
registered  up  to  and  including  19th  July. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  be  re-opened  until  the  19th  inst.,  and  will  be  closed  from 
the  30th  to  the  31st  inst.,  both  dates  inclusive. 

The  Dividend  will  be  paid  immediately  after  the  General  Meeting,  to  be  held  in 
September. 

By  Order, 

THOMAS  HONEY,  Secretary. 
10  and  11  Austin  Friars,  E.C.,  14th  July,  1897. 


FERREIRA  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  Limited. 

DIVIDEND  NO.  13. 
DIVIDEND  ON  SHARES  TO  BEARER. 

HOLDERS  OF  SHARE  WARRANTS  TO  BEARER  are  informed  that 
they  will  receive  payment  on  or  after  Wednesday  the  21st  inst.  of  Dividend  No.  13 
(30s.  per  share)  on  presentation  of  Coupon  No.  6,  either  at  the  London  Office  of  the 
Company,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C.,  at  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  Boulevard 
des  Italiens,  Paris,  or  at  the  Head  Office  in  Johannesburg. 

Coupons  must  be  left  four  clear  days  for  examination  at  either  of  the  offices  men- 
tioned above,  and  may  be  presented  any  day  (Saturdays  excepted)  between  the 
hours  of  eleven  and  two.    Listing  forms  may  be  had  on  application. 

By  Order, 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
London  Office:  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 

15th  July,  1897. 


THE   NEW  HERIOT  GOLD   MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 


REPORT  for  the  Month  of  May,  1897. 

Development  Work— Driving,  Sinking,  &c   79 1  t 

Ore  Mined— Main  Reef  5,334  tons. 

„         No.  i  South  Reef  3,9°3  tons. 

„         No.  2  South  Reef  3,279  tons. 

Total   '2,516  tons. 

Ore  Crushed  9.oi6  tons 

The  Mill— (70  Stamps)— worked  28  days,  23  hours  and  40  minutes. 
EXPENDITURE. 

To  Mining,  Milling,  Cyanide  and  General  Expenses,  and  Mine 

Development  £10,873  "  4 

Profit    9,9i6  17  o 


£20,790   8  4 


REVENUE. 

By  Gold  Accounts—  ,  ,       _  " 

Battery   3,542  ozs.  16  dwts.  Bullion. 

Cyanide  Works   2,516  ozs.  it  dwts.  „ 


=  5,395'8n  ozs.  Standard  Gold  at  76/3  per  oz. 
,,  Underestimated  value  of  March  Gold 
,,  Sundry  Revenue  ..       ..  -. 


6,059  ozs-    7  dwts.  „ 


•  •    £20,571  10  7 

144   1  9, 

. ,           74  16  o 

£20,790   8  4 


W.  M.  HUNTER,  Secretary. 
Head  Office,  Pietermaritzburg,  Natal,  June,  1897. 

BONANZA,  Limited.— DIVIDEND  No.  1. 

DIVIDEND  ON  SHARES  TO  BEARER.  Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to 
Bearer  are  informed  that  they  will  receive  payment  of  Dividend  No.  i  (25  per  cent., 
i.e.  5s.  per  share)  on  presentation  of  Coupon  No.  1,  at  the  London  Offices,  120 
Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  EX.,  or  at  the  Banque  Francaise  de  l'Afnque  de  Sud, 
9  Rue  Boudreau,  Paris. 

Coupons  must  be  left  Four  Clear  Days  for  examination  at  either  of  the  Offices 
mentioned  above,  and  may  be  lodged  any  day  from  this  date  (Saturdays  excepted), 
between  the  hours  of  ir  and  2. 

Listing  Forms  may  be  had  on  application. 

By  Order, 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C,  July  12,  1897. 

SUM    INSURANCE  OFFICE. 
I  ™  FOUNDED  1710. 

Head  Office  :  63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 
London  Branches : 

60  Charing  Cross ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane  ;  42  Mineing  Lane,  E.C. 
THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Sum  Insured  in  1896,  £388,952,800. 

PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


POUNDED  1848. 


IS  VESTED  FUNDS 


£97,OOO.t>< 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  FIRE. 
Est  1803.-T  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C.  J  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  &  47  Chancery  Lane. 
Subscribed  Capital,  ,£1,200,000.  Paid-up,  ,£300,000.  Total  Funds,  over  i.i, 500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manaetr. 
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AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

■*-«  for  the  ahove  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ, 
and  COLOMBO. 

„„_„_-_     /  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices: 

Managers     J  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON,  &  CO.  J    Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

ORIENT  COMPANY'S  PLEASURE  CRUISES 

BY  THE 

Steamship  "GARONNE  "  (3.901  tons  register),  from  London  22nd  July,  and  Leith  34th  July. 
For  NORWAY  FIORDS  and  SPITZBERGEN,  returning  to  London  20th  August. 
For  BALTIC  CANAL,  ST.  PETERSBURG,  STOCKHOLM,  WISBY,  COPENHAGEN, 
CHRISTIANIA,  &c,  leaving  London  25th  August,  returning  23rd  September. 

a*      „„.JF.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices: 

Managers,  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J      Fenchurch  Avenue. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the 
West  End  Branch  Office.  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

M.  &  W.  MILTON, 
DEALERS  IN  HORSES,  AND  JOBMASTERS, 

PARK    LANE,  PICCADILLY. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  100  YEARS. 


M.  &  W.  MILTON  have  always  on  Show  200  HORSES 
selected  from  the  principal  Fairs  in  England  &  Ireland. 


HORSES,  200  (English  and  Irish)  with 
unrivalled  action  and  remarkably  handsome. — 
lessrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  dealers  in  high-class 
Horses,  and  Jobmasters,  of  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W., 
beg  to  inform  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  they  have 
always  a  large  number  of  HORSES  and  COBS  suit- 
able for  all  purposes  ON  SHOW  at  their  establish- 
ment, which  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  London. 
They  consist  of  pairs  of  blacks,  browns,  bays,  chest- 
nuts, roans,  and  greys  ;   they  are  all  well-matched 
i  animals   for   barouche,   sociable,   landau,  brougham, 
victoria,  mail  phaeton,  or  riding  purposes ;  also  pairs 
of  perfectly  trained  cobs  for  ladies'  driving  and  riding, 
and  several  single-harness  horses  and  cobs,  with  breed- 
1  ing,  substance,  and  quality.   They  are  the  most  durable 
animals  that  can  be  found,  fast,  with  admirable  high 
action ;   they  have  perfect  manners,  and  have  been 
selected  and  purchased  at  the  principal  fairs  in  England 
'and  Ireland  by  the  firm,  who  still  retain  the  well-known 
judgment  of  their  father,  the  late  Matt.  Milton,  of 
Piccadilly.    All  horses  sold  or  let  on  job  at  the  most 
moderate  prices ;  any  veterinary  examination  and  reason- 
1  able  trial  allowed,  or  warranted  sound.  The  only  address 
in  London  is  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W.   Two  hundred 
1  horses  always  on  show.    Established  above  100  years. 
Telegrams,  "  Checkless."    Telephone  2993. 

JOB   HORSES.— JOB   HORSES.— JOB 

J  HORSES.— Messrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  6  Park 
H  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W. ,  SUPPLY  superior  high-stepping 
!  English  Pairs  and  Single  Horses  of  quality,  by  the  month 
\  or  year.  Terms  moderate.  Established  above  100  years. 


JJEDOC— VIN  ORDINAIRE. 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  i-Bots. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.  The 
quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  14s.  8S. 
at  much  higher  prices. 


ST 


.  ESTEPHE 

SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from  17S.  9s.  6d. 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  us 
in  London  and  the  Provinces,  gives  us  additional  confidence 
in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 


3  Dozen  liottlen  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid 
to  any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  Is  no  Claret  sold  In  Great 
Britain  to  equal  them  In  value. 
General  Price  List  Free  by  Post. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 
WINE  MERCHANTS, 

LIVERPOOL :  37  North  John  St.  Manchester :  26  Market  St. 


HARROD'S  STORES 


LIMITED 


BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEIR 


SUMMER 
CLEARANCE 

SALE 


WILL  TAKE  PLACE  AT  THE 

CLOSE  OF  THE  LONDON 
SEASON, 

WHEN  ALL  GOODS  THEN  ON  HAND  WILL 
BE  MARKED  AT 

VERY  LOW  PRICES  TO  CLEAR. 

ONE    WEEK  ONLY, 

COMMENCING 

MONDAY,  JULY  19. 


DETAILED  SALE  LIST  POST  FREE  ON 
APPLICATION. 


LETTER  ORDERS  CAREFULLY  AND 
PROMPTLY  EXECUTED. 


HARROD'S  STORES,  LIMITED, 

HANS  CRESCENT,  HANS  ROAD,  BASIL  STREET, 
and  87  to  105  BR0MPT0N  ROAD, 
LONDON,  S.W. 

RICHARD  BURBIDGE, 

Managing  Director. 
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THE  LANGLAA6TE  ESTATE  AMD  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  Limited. 

CAPITAL  =  =  =  =  =  £470,000. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS,  1 
J.  B.  ROBINSON,  Chairman. 


J.  W.  S.  LANGERMAN, 

Vice-Chairman. 
MAURICE  MARCUS. 


JAS.  FERGUSON. 
R.  LILIENFELD. 
N.  J.  SCIIOLTZ. 
STANLEY  CLAY 


F.  S.  TUDHOPE. 

Secretary. — G.  BINGHAM. 

Manager.  —WILLIAM  NASS. 

Mechanical  Engineer. — R.  R.  SHERRIFF. 

Bankers.  —  ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

Solicitors  Messrs.  VAN  HULSTEYN  &  FELTIIAM. 

London  Agents  ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING 

COMPANY,  Limited. 

Transfer  Agents  (Head  Office).- ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN 
BANKING  COMPANY,  Limited. 


Head  Office   

Transfer  Office  (Johannesburg) 
Transfer  Office  (London) 


..  Langlaagte  Restante,  P.O.  Box  98, 
Johannesburg. 

..  Robinson  Bank  Buildings,  Johannes- 
burg. 

..  1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  E.C. 


THE  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  AND  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

NINTH   ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE   DIRECTORS  FOR 
THE  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1896. 

The  Directors  beg  to  submit  to  Shareholders  the  Balance  Sheet, 
Expenditure  and  Revenue  Statement,  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  to 
December  31,  1896,  duly  audited  and  certified  to,  also  the  Manager's 
Report,  giving  details  of  the  Company's  operations  for  the  year. 

FINANCIAL  POSITION. 
The  Profit  and  Loss  Account  shows  :  — 

Balance  at  31st  December,  1895,  allowing  for 
shortfall  on  estimate  of  Gold  in  transit  at 
that  date,  and  expenses  on  Shares  sold  and 


taken  credit  for  during  1895.. 
Profit  for  1896  


Appropriated  as  follows  : — ■ 

Mine  Development  Redemp- 
tion  £17,187    9  11 

Depeciation,  &c.       ...       ...     20,588    3  7 


£371,200  17  4 
199,412    2  8 

£570,613    o  o 


^37,775  13  6 

Dividend  at  the  rate  of  30  per 

cent,  for  the  year   ...       ...  141,000    o  0 


Leaving  a  balance  to  be  carried  forward  of 


178,775  13  6 
£391,837    6  6 


46  per  cent,  has  been  written  off  for  Mine  Development  Redemp- 
tion, leaving  the  amount  standing  in  the  Company's  books,  as  the 
value  of  ore  in  sight,  at  the  low  value  of  io\A.  per  ton. 

II  per  cent,  has  been  allowed  for  Depreciation  on  Buildings, 
Machinery  and  Plant,  Permanent  Works,  &c,  which,  taking  into 
consideration  the  additions  to  the  Company's  Plant  in  new  Machinery 
and  increase  of  Mill  to  200  Stamps  during  the  year,  places  its  assets  at 
a  very  low  valuation  in  the  Balance  Sheet. 

WORKING  COSTS. 

On  Mine  Milling  and  General  Supervision  are  increased  by  about 
I -2  per  cent.  ;  but  against  this  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  the 
treatment  of  Tailings  and  Concentrates,  leaving  a  net  decrease  on  the 
total  cost  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  of  is.  4-07d.  per  ton 
crushed,  due  to  economical  working. 

A  very  large  expenditure  was  incurred  during  the  year  in  obtaining 
native  labour,  the  cost  amounting  to  a  little  over  sixpence  (6d.)  per 
ton  crushed. 

WATER. 

On  account  of  the  unprecedented  drought  experienced  during  the 
year,  the  water  supply  was  the  carse  ol  cousiderapJe  anxiety,  but  with 
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the  aid  of  the  Company's  reserve  dams  full  work  was  able  to  be  main- 
tained till  the  rains  set  in. 

Advantage  was  taken  during  the  dry  season  of  increasing  the  storage 
capacity  of  the  Company's  reserve  dams  to  assure  a  very  much  larger 
reserve  supply  and  sufficient  to  withstand  a  very  prolonged  drought. 

ORE  IN  SIGHT. 

Stands  at  450,231  tons,  as  against  465,608,  a  decrease  of  15,377 
tons  on  31st  December,  1895.  Tms  is  attributable  to  the  cessation  of 
development  work  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  on  account  of  diffi- 
culties of  native  labour  and  coal  supply.  Development  work  has, 
however,  been  again  fully  resumed. 

MACHINERY  AND  PLANT. 

During  the  year  valuable  and  extensive  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  Company's  Plant,  which  is  now  in  excellent  order  and  a  high  state 
of  efficiency. 

ESTATE. 

You  will  note  from  the  Statements  that  an  amount  of  £62,666  13s.  4d. 
has  been  derived  from  the  Company's  holding  in  the  Langlaagte 
Exploration  Company,  being  a  dividend  and  bonus  paid  by  the  latter 
Company. 

GENERAL. 

In  order  of  rotation  Mr.  R.  Lilienfeld  retires  from  the  Board,  but 
is  eligible,  and  offers  himself  for  re-election.  Two  Auditors  will  have 
to  be  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  remuneration  fixed  for  the 
past  audit.  J.  B.  ROBINSON,  Chairman. 


THE  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  AND  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  AT  DECEMBER  31,  1896. 


Dr. 

To  Live  Stock  Account — 

For  mules  died  and  lost  ^during 
year  ... 
Mine  development 
Depreciation — 

Buildings  and  improvements...     £i,745    6  9 

Machinery  and  plant   8,267    6  7 

Mill,  200  stamps    6,155  14  6 

Cyanide  works    3>8o°    0  0 

Permanent  works       ...        ...  463    0  4 

Furniture  and  safes    ...        ...  49  1 5^ 

Live  stock  and  vehicles        ...  41  17  0 


£65  o  o 
17,187    9  11 


Dividend  Account — 

No.  19 — 15  per  cent,  declared 

30/6/96   £70,500    o  o 

No.  20 — 15  per  cent,  declared 

30/12/96     ...    7°>500    o  0 

Balance  carried  forward — 
As  per  Liabilities  and  Assets  Statement 


20,523    3  7 


141,000   o  0 
391,837    6  6 
£570,613   o  0 


Cr. 

By  balance  at  December  31,  1895    £372,292    I  3 
Under-estimate  of  gold  in  transit 
at  December  31,  1895         ...  208  16  I 


Less  commission  charged 
shares  sold  in  1 89 5  ... 


£372,500  17  4 
1,300  o 


Langlaagte  Exploration  and  Building  Company — 
Dividend  on  235,000  Shares  in  above  Company 
of  10  per  cent,  and  Bonus  of  3*.  $d.  per  Share 

Profit  for  twelve  months  to  December  31,  1896 — 
As  perJExpenditure  and  Revenue  Account 


£371,200  17  4 

62,666  13  4 
136,745    9  4 


£570,613    o  0 

J.  B.  ROBINSON,  Chairman. 
F.  S.  TUDHOPE,  Secretary. 

Examined  and  compared  with  books  and  vouchers,  and  found  correct, 

S.  FLEISCHER,  1  All(1itor_ 
DAVID  FRASER,/Audltors 


i7  July,  1897 


The  Saturday  Review. 


THE  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  AND  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

STATEMENT  OF  LIABILITIES  AND  ASSETS  AT 
DECEMBER  31,  1896. 

Dr. 

To  Capital  Account  ... 

Robinson  South  African  Banking  Company — 

Advances  on  gold 
Sundry  Creditors — ■ 

Trade  accounts,  contractors,  &c. 
Wages  outstanding — 

Europeans  and  natives  payable  in  January  ... 
Mine  contractors — 

Guarantee  retention 

Unclaimed  dividends  ... 

Unclaimed  Bonus  Block  B  shares 
Shareholders'  Dividend  Account — • 

No.  20,  15  per  cent,  declared  December  31 

1896  

Share  Premium  Account — 

Balance  at  December  31,  1895  ,.. 
Profit  and  Loss  Account — 

Balance  as  per  Statement  ... 


Cr. 

By  Property  Account 

Buildings  and  improvements 
Machinery  and  plant 
Mill,  200  stamps  ... 
Cyanide  works      ...  ... 

Furniture  and  safes 

Live  stock  and  vehicles  ... 

Permanent  works  ... 

Mine  development 

Stores — Explosives,  fuel,  gener; 

Stationery  and  bearer  warrants 

Cash — 

Robinson's  Bank,  London 
and  Johannesburg 

Office   


£43,845 
1,163 


Gold  in  transit  ...   

Share  Account 

Unclaimed  Bonus  Block  B  Shares,  as  per  contra 
Insurances  unexpired       ...       ...  ... 

Sundry  debtors     ...       ...    ... 


£470,000 

O 

0 

36,520 

O 

0 

I  C .  I  T  I 

7 

? 

j 

5,753 

j  j 

269 

1 

9 

431 

3 

6 

712 

0 

0 

70,500 

0 

0 

72,000 

0 

0 

39I>837 

6 

6 

£1,063,154 

10 

8 

£366,000 

0 

0 

18,000 

0 

0 

98,310 

0 

0 

77,100 

0 

0 

34,200 

0 

0 

460 

0 

0 

850 

0 

0 

7,130 

0 

0 

20,156 

0 

0 

rude  13,625 

9 

2 

1,784 

13 

2 

45,008 

7 

10 

50,867 

14 

3 

326, 100 

0 

0 

712 

0 

0 

523 

5 

6 

2,327 

0 

9 

£1,063,154    10  8 


J.  B.  ROBINSON,  Chairman. 

F.  S.  TUDHOPE,  Secretary. 
We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  books  of  the  Lang- 
laagte  Estate  and  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited,  and  compared  the 
same  with  the  vouchers  and  bank  book,  that  we  have  found  them 
correct,  and  that  the  above  statement  is  a  true  extract  from  the  said 
books. 

S.  FLEISCHER,      1  .  ,.. 
DAVID  FRASER,    I  Auauors' 


THE    BLOCK   B   LANGLAAGTE    ESTATE  GOLD 
MINING  COMPANY,  Limited. 

Capital    £632,500. 

In  550,000  Ordinary  and  82,500  Preferred  Shares  of  £1  each. 


N.  J.  SCHOLTZ. 
JAS.  FERGUSON. 
R.  LILIENFELD. 
STANLEY  CLAY. 


'BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 
J.  B.  ROBINSON,  'Chairman. 
J.    W.    S.  LANGERMAN, 

Vice-Chairman. 
MAURICE  MARCUS. 

F.  S.  TUDHOPE. 
Secretary. — G.  BINGHAM. 

  Manager.— J.  A.  HEBBARD. 

bankers. — ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING  COM- 
PANY,  Limited. 
Solicitors—  Messrs.  VAN  HULSTEYN  &  FELTIIAM. 
London  Agents. — ROBINSON    SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

Transfer  Agents  {Head  Office). — ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN 
BANKING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Head  Office    Langlaagte  Restante,  P.O.  Box  98, 

Johannesburg. 
Robinson  Bank  Buildings,  Johan- 
nesburg. 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  E.C. 


Transfer  Office  (Johannesburg) 
Transfer  Office  (London) 


BLOCK  B  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

DIRECTORS'  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  THE 
YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1896. 

The  balance-sheets,  together  with  profit  and  loss  account,  are  now 
submitted  to  shareholders. 


FINANCIAL. 

The  total  revenue  for  the  year  amounted  to  £144,583  17s., 
whereas  the  working  expenses  and  interest  on  the  Preferent  Shares 
reached  a  total  of  £123,889  14s.  4d.,  leaving  a  profit  for  the  year 
amounting  to  £20,694  2s.  8d. 

MINE. 

Development  has  been  carried  on  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  the 
reefs  opened  out  have  given  good  results.  During  the  year  under 
review  fewer  tons  were  crushed  than  in  1895,  principally  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  native  labour,  to  which  cause  must  also  be  attributed  the 
slight  increase  in  the  working  costs.  Water  supply  for  milling  purposes 
has  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  battery. 

GENERAL. 

Mr.  J.  W.  S.  Langerman  retires,  by  rotation,  as  a  Director  of  this 
Company,  but,  being  eligible,  offers  himself  for  re-election. 

Two  Auditors  will  have  to  be  elected  for  the  current  year,  and  the 
remuneration  fixed  for  the  past  audit. 

J.  B.  ROBINSON,  Chairman. 


BLOCK  B  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

STATEMENT    OF    LIABILITIES   AND  ASSETS  FOR 
TWELVE  MONTHS  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1896. 
Dr. 


To  Capital   

Preferent  Shares  ... 

Sundry  Creditors — 

Trade  Accounts,  Wages,  &c. 
Profit  and  Loss  Account — 

Balance  ... 


Cr. 

By  Cash  in  hand 

Head  Office   

Mine  Office 

By  Gold  in  transit  ... 

Share  Account 

Bearer  Warrants  ...  ... 

Property  ...  

Buildings 

Mill  (80  stamps)   

Machinery  and  Plant  Account 

Cyanide  works 

New  dam  construction 

Mine  development  and  shafts 

Live  stock  and  vehicles 

Furniture 

Stores 

Sundry  debtors   

Transvaal  Government 


£5SO,000 
82,500 
 £632,500  o 

...        8,161  9 

  130,490  13 

£77LI52  2 


£36,039  13 
in  9 


£36,151    2  9 


5,019  11 

125,000  o 

326  S 

450,000  o 

14,877  12 

30,279  16  8 

56,957  o  6 

20,797  8 

3,015  18 

24,982  5 

934  4 

368  o 

1,785  1 

307  15 

350  o 


£771,152    2  9 


J.  B.  ROBINSON,  Chairman. 
GEO.  BINGHAM,  Secretary. 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  books  of  the  Block  B 
Langlaagte  Estate  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited,  and  compared 
same  with  vouchers  and  bank  book,  that  we  have  found  same  correct, 
and  that  the  above  statement  is  a  true  extract  from  said  books. 

DAV.  FRASER,  \ 
9.  FLEISCHER,  / 


Auditors. 


BLOCK  B  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

STATEMENT  OF  PROFIT  AND  LOSS  AS  AT  DECEMBER 

3 1  ST,  1896. 

Dr. 

To  Preferent  Share  Dividend    £6,599  *9  ° 

Balance  from  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Account  6,039    5  o 

£12,639  4  o 
i30,490  13  7 


Balance,  as  per  Liabilities  and  Assets  Statement 


Cr. 

By  balance  from  January  1st 

Dividends  received  on  Langlaagte  Exploration 
and  Building  Company  Shares  - 


£143,129  17  7 
£109,796  10  11 
33,333    6  8 


£143,129  17  7 


Fximined  and  found  correct, 


J.  B.  ROBINSON,  Chairman. 
GEO.  BINGHAM,  Secretary. 

DAVID  FRASER,  \  Audhors 
S.  FLEISCHER,    )  Audltors- 
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THE  CROWN  REEF  GOLD-MINING  CO., 


LIMITED. 


BALANCE-SHEET,    MARCH   31,  1897. 


Capital  and  Liabilities. 


To  Capital  Account — 

120,000  Shares  of  £1  each 
,,  Share  Premium  Account — 

Premium  on  Shares  sold  ... 
,,  Revenue  Account — 

Revenue  appropriated  for  Working 

Capital   

,,  Reserve  Fund  Account — 

Reserve    Fund    appropriated  for 
Working  Capital  

Reserve  Pund   

,,  Sundry  Creditors — 

On  Account  of  Wages,  Stores,  &c, 

,,  Bills  Payable- 
Drafts  drawn  on  London  Office 

,,  De  Nationale  Bank,  Limited — 

Advances  against  Gold  Shipped 

,,  Unclaimed  Dividend  Account — 

No.  10  £25    o  o 

No.  12   2  10  o 

No.  13   150 

No.  14   850 

No.  15   132   o  o 

No.  16   76  10  o 

No.  17   266    8  o 


£ 


116,187   o  o 


27,121  17  6 


15.094  S  4 
5.549  9  « 
*4.934    5  6 


£ 


d. 


120,000   o  o 


Profit  and  Loss  Account- 
Balance   


163,308  17  6 
19.445   4  3 


—        511  it 


36,089  18  9 


173,052  12  4 


Property  and  Assets. 


By  Mine  Property — 

Paid  to  Vendors  56,000    Shares  of 
£1  each   

Ditto,  ditto,  Cash   

Purchase  Price  of  Freehold  of  Mijn- 

pacht,  Cash   

, ,  Property  Account — 

Purchase  Price  of  Claims  (43J)  for  120- 

stamp  Mill  Site  ...        .£2,587   o  o 
Purchase  Price  of  (8)  on 

farm  Turffontein      ...      325    o  o 


General  Improvements — 
Tree-planting  and  Well 

at  Mine  

Water  Rights — 
60  stamp  Mill  Water 

Right    500   o  o 

120-stamp  Mill  Water 

Right    3,000   o  o 


£  s.  d. 

56,000   o  o 

18,000   o  o 

26,000  o  o 


2,912   o  o 


Reservoirs  and  Dams — 

120-stamp  Mill  Water 
Dam   3.947    1  7 

120-stamp  Mill  Tail- 
ings Dam    915    3  11 

120-stamp  Mill  Service 

Reservoir   1,226  13  8 

MineService  Reservoir      668   4  8 


5° 


3,500   o  o 


Machinery  and  Plant — 
120-stamp    Mill  and 

Water  Service  ...  61,635  13  5 
Electric  Plant,  Power, 

and  Lighting  ...  14,114  16  o 
120-stamp  Mill  Cyanide 

Works   17.421    7  1 

Tram    Plant,  Surface 

and  Underground ...  3,157  3  6 
New    Surface  Tram 

Plant  to  Mills        ...    4,472    1  o 
Workshops  Plant      ...    3,959    1  5 
Rock-drilling  Plant    ...  12,177  12  11 
No.  1  Main  Shaft  Haul- 
ing    and  Pumping 
Gear,  Hopper,  &c.  ...    3,020  10  4 
No.  2  Main  Shaft  do.  do.    2,223   o  o 
Main  Incline  Shaft  Head 
Gear,  Stone  Breakers, 
Winding  Engines,  &c.  12,882  11  1 


6,757    3  *° 


Carts  and  Harness 
Assay  Plant,  Surveying 
Instruments,  Piping, 
120-stamp     Mill  to 
Mine,  and  Sundries  ... 

Buildings   

Quartz  Account — 

6,082  tons  in  Stock 
Mine  Development — 

Main  Shafts  and  Main 
Cross  Cuts  

Furniture   

Stores  and  Materials — 

In  Stock   

In  Transit   

Cash  in  Hand  

De  Nationale  Bank,  Ltd. 

Dividend  Account  ... 
Union  Bank  of  London, 
Dividend  Account 
Gold  Consignment 

Account 
Union  Bank  of  London, 

Limited 

Bearer  Share  Warrants 
Sundry  Debtors 


Reserve  Fund — 
,£17,4(54  5s.  4d.  British 
2$  per  Cent.  Consols 


237  11  o 


I.iS9    6  5 


12,547    8  2 
136  18  o 

14  12  9 

486  18  o 


136,460  14  2 

22,829  10  5 

4,018  11  o 

24,261    1  9 

334  19  7 

12,684    6  2 


63,239    2  3 

84,005    o  1 

598  10  9 

30,073  16  6 


147,770  13  1 


30,672    7  3 


£  s,  d. 


100,000  o  o 


191,462    6  1 


J9-445  4  3 
£511,896  12  10 


H.  R.  NETHERSOLE,  Secretary. 
Johannesburg,  May  15,  1S97. 


FRANK  ROBINOW,  1 

J.  G.  HAMILTON,    )  Dlrectors- 


Examined  and  found  FRED.  J.  MOLLER,  ") 

correct,  THOS.  DOUGLAS,  Auditors. 

(Chartered  Accountants),  J 
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NOTES. 

'T'HE  discussion  on  the  Foreign  Office  vote  on  Monday 
collapsed  miserably,  but  it  drew  from  Mr.  Curzon 
several  statements  of  considerable  importance.  One  of 
these,  in  answer  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  had  reference  to 
Korea,  and  there  was  no  mistaking-  its  menacing  tone. 
The  Government,  he  said,  were  determined  to  protect 
British  interests  in  Korea,  and  to  maintain  its  territorial 
and  administrative  independence.  Moreover,  they  were 
not  going  to  allow  Russia  or  any  other  Power  to  obtain 
maritime  supremacy  in  Far  Eastern  seas  by  the  use  of 
Korean  territory  and  Korean  harbours.  The  statement 
was  made  more  significant  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Curzon 
read  it  from  a  slip  of  paper,  and  every  one  knew 
that  he  was  reading  Lord  Salisbury's  own  words. 
Sir  Edward  Grey's  first  speech  in  the  discussion  was 
brief  and  well  expressed,  but  there  was  nothing  in  it. 
It  showed,  however,  that  the  ex-Under  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  has  returned  to  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
fold,  for  he  followed  meekly  his  lead. 

The  Colonial  Office  vote  coming  on  suddenly  as  it  did, 
left  the  Government  in  a  very  awkward  position.  Mr. 
Balfour  has  been  foolishly  attacked  by  some  of  the 
Conservative  papers  who  have  no  inside  knowledge  of 
the  House  of  Commons  for  giving  a  day  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  South  Africa  Committee's  Report,  but  he 
really  saved  the  situation  admirably.  Nearly  all  the 
members  disapprove  strongly  of  the  Report,  some 
because  they  dislike  Mr.  Chamberlain,  some  because 
they  dislike  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  many  more  because  they 
feel  that  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  has  befooled  them. 
On  a  vague  proposal  to  reduce  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
salary  all  these  sections  might  have  united  ;  in  fact,  the 
House  was  quite  ready  to  take  seriously  Mr.  Balfour's 
playful  suggestion  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure  on  both 
the  front  benches.  By  giving  a  day  for  the  South 
African  discussion  Mr.  Balfour  made  it  necessary  to 
put  forward  a  definite  resolution,  and  on  a  definite  reso- 
lution all  the  different  sections  of  the  malcontents  will 
disagree.  By  the  promise  of  a  day,  moreover,  he 
pacified  the  House,  and  the  very  bitterness  of  his  reply 
to  Mr.  Arnold  Forster's  very  able  speech  served  at  any 
rate  to  cloak  the  little  manoeuvre  by  which  he  saved 
the  Government  from  a  nasty  fall. 

Arnold  Forster,  the  Enthusiast,  tilting  at  Rhodes  and 
the  Chartered  Company,  is  not  a  sea-green  Incorruptible, 
but  a  Puritan-strain  Incorruptible  ;  and  Mr.  Balfour 
was  wrong  to  be  angry  with  him— for  Mr.  Balfour  was 
angry,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  sneer  at  Mr.  Forster's 
personal  ambitions.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  too,  backed  up 
Mr.  Balfour,  and  Mr.  Wyndham  did  his  best  for  his 


hero.  But  there  was  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  felt  for 
Mr.  Forster,  partly  because  the  odds  against  him  were 
so  heavy,  and  partly  because  of  his  manifest  honesty 
and  pluck.  A  House  made  up  of  Arnold  Forsters  would 
be  an  unpleasant  place  to  live  in  ;  but  one  or  two  more 
of  them  would  be  an  excellent  thing  as  lending  variety 
and  the  piquancy  of  contradiction. 

The  Kirkwood  incident  was  in  reality  only  another 
aspect  of  the  South  African  business.  The  House  would 
have  taken  no  heed  of  this  contumacious  money- 
lender if  the  South  Africa  Committee  had  not  failed 
to  report  Mr.  Hawkesley  after  his  much  more  repre- 
hensible contumacy.  The  resentment  the  House  feels 
was  shown  by  the  cheering  which  greeted  Mr.  Courtney, 
who  is  not  personally  popular,  when,  just  before  Kirk- 
wood was  brought  to  the  bar,  he  put  two  questions 
which  were  in  reality  a  severe  censure  on  the  Speaker. 
The  House  knew  that  Mr.  Courtney  was  right  and  that 
the  Speaker  was  wrong. 

On  Tuesday  Mr.  Lionel  Holland,  one  of  the  most 
Progressive  of  the  London  Conservative  members,  made 
a  strenuous  attempt  to  improve  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Bill.  He  represents  a  district  in  the  East  End  which 
has  suffered  badly  at  the  hands  of  its  Water  Company, 
and  he  made  out  a  very  good  case  for  his  proposal  to 
add  a  clause  to  the  Bill  allowing  the  consumer  to  deduct 
from  his  Water-rate  a  proportionate  amount  in  the  case 
of  a  deficient  supply  of  water.  Mr.  Chaplin  had  to 
admit  the  force  of  his  argument  that  to  make  a  person 
pay  for  water  which  has  not  been  supplied  is  a  rank 
injustice  ;  but  as  the  Water  Companies  have  agreed  to 
the  Bill  only  on  condition  that  it  makes  no  addition  to 
their  obligations — and  it  cannot  pass  if  they  oppose  it — 
he  had  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  Mr.  Holland's  persuasions. 

The  Military  Manoeuvres  Bil',  which  was  read  a 
second  time  on  Tuesday,  and  was  referred  to  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Law,  will  of  course  pass.  It  is 
an  excellent  measure,  but  it  is  not  a  new  experiment, 
for  similar  Bills  were  passed  in  1871,  1872,  and 
1876,  and  its  object  is  merely  to  provide  for  genuine 
manoeuvres  on  an  extensive  scale  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  present  Bill  is  much  better 
than  the  one  which  failed  to  pass  last  year.  The 
complaints  which  were  made  of  the  stoppage  of  water- 
mills  and  the  damage  to  land  and  crops  were  mere 
nonsense.  Compensation  is  given  in  all  cases  where  real 
damage  is  done,  and  in  the  working  of  previous  Acts 
there  has  been  no  friction.  Besides,  farmers,  millers 
and  landowners  like  to  be  damaged  by  a  Govern- 
ment that  will  compensate  them.  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
who  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  operation  of  the 
previous  Acts,  is  an   ardent   supporter  of  the  Bill. 
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He  spoke  for  just  one  minute,  and  the  "Times"  did 
him  the  honour,  so  far  as  the  "  Times  "  nowadays  can 
do  any  one  honour,  of  reporting  every  word  he  said. 

By  strict  calculation  it  may  he  ascertained  that  there 
are  in  the  House  of  Commons  three  members  in  favour 
of  and  two  against  the  Metric  Weights  and  Measures 
Bill,  which  is  now  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  on  the 
point  of  becoming  law.  It  is  a  useless  Bill  whose 
sole  provision  is  to  make  the  metric  system  legal  in 
England,  but  it  is  noteworthy  as  carrying  out  after 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  recommendation 
of  the  Standards  Commission  of  1870. 

It  is  only  by  an  accident  of  the  Constitution  that  the 
Scotch  Education  Bill,  which  went  through  Committee 
in  the  Commons  on  Wednesday,  ever  entered  the 
English  Parliament  at  all.  Only  Scotch  members  and 
some  Roman  Catholics  were  present,  with  Lord  Cran- 
borne  on  the  look  out  for  any  stray  advantages  he 
could  nick  up  for  the  Voluntary  Schools.  The  amusing 
part  of  it  was  that  the  Front  Opposition  Bench  was 
crowded,  not  because  the  front  benchers  knew  anything" 
about  Scotch  local  government,  but  because  nearly  all 
of  them  sit  for  Scotch  constituencies,  and  there  would 
be  trouble  if  they  did  not  turn  up  on  a  Scotch  day. 
They  all  looked  unhappy,  and  Mr.  Morley  looked  the 
unhappiest  of  all. 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Bill  seems  likely  to 
have  an  easy  passage  through  the  House  of  Lords 
after  all.  Lord  Salisbury's  vigorous  and  unreserved 
defence  of  the  Bill  on  the  second  reading  has  smoothed 
its  path,  and  in  spite  of  Lord  Londonderry  the  Peers 
are  not  likely  to  make  any  serious  modifications  of  its 
provisions.  Lord  Londonderry's  speech  simply  left  the 
impression  that  it  was  his  pockets  and  not  his  convic- 
tions that  were  affected.  He  declared  that  Lord  Salis- 
bury's Parliamentary  representative,  the  Hon.  Vicary 
Gibbs,  had  opposed  the  Bill  in  the  Commons.  Lord 
Salisbury  shook  his  head,  and  this  has  been  taken  to 
mean  that  Mr.  Gibbs  had  not  done  so.  What  Lord 
Salisbury  really  meant  was  that  as  a  Peer  he  had  no  re- 
presentative in  the  Lower  House.  He  has  not,  however, 
always  been  quite  consistent.  It  is  a  fact  that  on  one 
occasion  he  applied  to  have  his  name  put  on  the 
register  of  burghers,  but  the  application  was  refused. 

The  secret  of  the  treaty  successfully  concluded  with 
Abyssinia  by  Mr.  Rennell  Rodd's  mission  has  been  well 
kept.  Even  now  nothing  more  is  known  of  it  than  the 
bare  announcement  made  by  Mr.  Curzon  a  fortnight 
ago,  and  repeated  by  him  on  Monday,  that  the  treaty 
had  been  signed  by  the  Emperor  Menelik  on  14  May 
last.  Prince  Henri  d'Orleans  is  now  more  a  laughing- 
stock in  Paris  than  ever,  for  on  the  very  day  the  treaty 
was  signed  he  sent  off  a  letter  to  the  "  Figaro"  and  the 
"  New  York  Herald  "  in  which  he  declared  that  the 
English  mission  had  failed  miserably.  When  he 
reaches  home  again  he  will  have  much  to  answer  for, 
but  if  it  is  still  true  in  France  that  ridicule  kills,  it  may 
be  taken  that  he  is  now  politically  dead.  As  to  the 
treaty  itself,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  its  provisions  have 
important  reference  to  the  coming  advance  of  Egypt 
up  the  Nile. 

At  last  it  would  seem  that  the  Ambassadors  at  Con- 
stantinople have  screwed  up  their  determination  to  the 
point  of  hinting  to  the  Sultan  that  really  if  he  does  not 
behave  better  they,  like  Mr.  Penley  in  "The  Private 
Secretary,"  will  have  to  give  him  "  a  good,  hard  knock," 
and  they  even  went  to  the  length  of  telegraphing  to 
their  Governments  for  authority  to  concert  measures 
for  this  purpose.  This  brought  Yussuf  Pasha  in  hot 
haste  on  Monday  to  assure  them  that  the  Sultan,  almost 
in  a  corner  at  last,  had  instructed  his  Council  to  advise 
him  to  accept  the  frontier  line  in  Thessaly  insisted  upon 
by  the  Powers.  By  thrusting  the  responsibility  on  his 
advisers  in  this  way  he  escapes  the  unpopularity  with  the 
military  party  which  his  submission  will  entail.  But  is 
this  really  Abdul  Hamid's  last  wriggle  ?  He  has  some 
"  reservations  "  up  his  sleeve,  and  the  odds  still  are  that 
the  negotiations  will  not  be  concluded  with  due  despatch 
until  the  allied  fleet  of  the  Powers  appears  off  the 
Dardanelles. 


Formidable  pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  Government  to  pass  an  Agricultural  Produce  Marks 
Act.  The  Conservative  agriculturist  members  and  the 
Irish  are  demanding  it.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  they 
will  succeed  in  persuading  the  Government  to  do  as 
they  wish.  The  House  of  Commons  thinks  the  two 
marking  Bills  have  already  done  quite  enough  harm  to 
English  trade.  As  a  matter  of  fact  many  goods  bear- 
ing the  legend  "  Made  in  Germany"  are  really  made  in 
England.  Owing  to  some  ill-feeling  between  our- 
selves and  Spain,  Great  Britain  was  removed  from  the 
list  of  favoured  nations  and  put  upon  the  second  list, 
with  the  result  that  the  tariff  on  British  imports  was 
very  largely  increased.  Strange  to  say,  this  has  had  not 
the  slightest  effect  upon  our  trade.  English  goods  still  go 
to  Spain,  but  with  a  German,  Belgian,  or  any  other 
mark  our  manufacturers  find  convenient. 

The  Postmaster-General,  or  rather  tho^e  permanent 
officials  at  the  Post  Office  who  prompt  his  words  and 
actions,  can  scarcely  be  congratulated  on  the  way  they 
have  dealt  with  the  telegraphists'  agitation.  All  danger 
of  a  strike  is  now  past,  thanks  to  the  good  offices  of 
Sir  Albert  Rollit,  but  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  bullying 
and  tactless  letter  sent  to  the  telegraphists  by  the 
Postmaster-General  in  answer  to  their  intimation  that 
unless  their  demands  were  considered  they  would 
decline  to  work  overtime.  This  letter  said  in  effect  to 
the  dissatisfied  clerks,  "We  admit  that  there  is  reason 
for  your  dissatisfaction,  but  unless  you  surrender  un- 
conditionally and  at  once  your  grievances  shall  have  no 
redress."  It  is  idle  to  blame  the  telegraphists  for  having 
threatened  to  stop  working  overtime,  for  the  threat  had 
the  effect  it  was  intended  to  have.  It  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis  at  once,  and  a  remedy  for  their  grievances 
will  probably  now  be  found. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Mundella  is  not  a  political  event  ; 
for,  unlike  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  had  been  "politically 
dead  "  for  many  years  past ;  even  while  still  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  from  1892  to  1894,  he  had  ceased  to  count. 
But  he  was  in  his  time  a  good  type  of  the  sturdy  middle- 
class  Radical  who  was  regarded  as  dangerously  "  ad- 
vanced "  in  the  'fifties  and  'sixties,  and  came  to  be 
pointed  at  as  reactionary,  as  one  of  the  "old  gang,"  in 
the  later  'eighties.  He  was  a  man  of  small  talent,  but 
within  his  limits  he  was  an  entirely  honest,  hard-working 
servant  of  the  public.  Technical  education  and  concilia- 
tion in  labour  disputes  were  his  special  hobbies,  and  he 
was  able  to  do  a  good  deal  for  the  former  ;  but  the 
laissez-faire  spirit  was  too  strong  to  enable  him  to  ac- 
complish anything  effective  in  the  way  of  strike  legisla- 
tion, and  although  he  took  a  benevolent  interest  in  Mr. 
Ritchie's  Act  of  lastyear,  he  had  long  before  learnt  theuse- 
lessness  in  really  critical  cases  of  voluntary  arbitration. 
Nobody,  for  instance,  has  even  suggested  that  last 
year's  Act  should  be  invoked  to  put  a  stop  to  the  pre- 
sent perverse  quarrel  in  the  engineering  trades. 

Many  people  called  Mr.  Mundella  a  Jew,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  both  his  type  of  features  and  his  name 
may  be  commonly  found  in  Piedmont  ;  and  Mr.  Mun- 
della's  father  was  a  pure  Piedmontese  who  came  to 
this  country  to  earn  an  honest  penny  by  selling  plaster 
images.  Afterwards  he  entered  the  English  army  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  sergeant.  On  leaving  the  army  he 
tried  commerce — that  is,  he  became  foreman  of  the 
business  which,  we  believe,  finally  passed  to  Mr.  Mun- 
della. Facts  of  this  kind  are  of  course  always  denied 
by  "the  family,"  but  Mr.  Mundella  never  concealed  them. 
The  secret  of  his  popularity  seems  to  have  been  his 
frankness  and  a  loud,  cheery  voice.  What  happened 
to  the  hosiery  business  we  do  not  know  ;  but  latterly 
Mr.  Mundella  was  thought  to  be  poor,  though  he  was 
in  receipt  of  one  of  the  larger  political  pensions.  His 
unlucky  connexion  with  a  shady  colonial  speculation 
was  excused  on  this  ground,  but  there  was  nothing 
discreditable  to  Mr.  Mundella  in  the  affair. 

Dr.  Collins's  first  annual  statement  as  Chairman  of 
the  London  County  Council  was  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory that  has  been  made  since  the  establishment  of 
that  body.  There  is  to  be  a  slight  fall  in  the  rate,  for 
which  both  parties  will  vehemently  claim   credit  in 
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March  next,  and  the  various  routine  services  seem  to 
have  been  efficiently  carried  on.  We  have  13,526 
lunatics  in  our  midst  whom  we  maintain  at  a  weekly 
cost  of  a  little  over  ten  shillings  a  head.  Last  year 
the  death-rate  was  18 "2  per  thousand,  a  marvellous 
return  for  a  city  of  the  size  and  low-lying-  situation  of 
London,  while  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  pre- 
sent year  it  was  only  i6"5.  Comparing-  this  with  the 
state  of  things  only  ten  years  back,  it  means  a  saving 
of  over  thirteen  thousand  lives  per  year.  Meanwhile, 
public  improvements,  both  from  the  sanitary  and  the 
architectural  point  of  view,  still  hang  fire,  the 
Council  in  its  mortal  dread  of  the  ratepayer  refusing  to 
plunge  into  any  expenditure  that  might  send  the  rate 
up.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  too  great  a  shock  to  Lord 
Londonderry  to  propose  the  re-imposition  of  the  Coal 
and  Wine  Dues,  but  until  that  or  some  equivalent  rate 
comes  to  our  assistance  we  fear  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
any  real  improvements  on  a  big  scale. 

The  Poor  Clergy  Relief  Corporation  has  had  its 
scandal,  and,  as  if  by  way  of  compensation,  a  prodigious 
free  advertisement.  It  seems  that  the  Secretary  was 
accustomed  to  sell  the  clothing  sent  by  charitable  per- 
sons and  to  regard  the  proceeds  as  his  perquisite. 
The  custom  arose  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  clothing 
sent  is  unfit  for  use  and  practically  worthless.  The  Secre- 
tary asserts  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  Society  he  was 
empowered  by  the  Committee  to  get  rid  of  this  refuse 
clothing.  The  proceeds  of  these  sales  were  never  entered 
in  the  books,  and  it  appears  that  the  Secretary,  Dr. 
Pigott,  fell  into  the  habit  of  selling  new  clothes  as  well 
as  old  and  thus  realized  .£500  a  year  in  addition  to  his 
salary  of  ,£350.  Dr.  Pigott  declares  that  he  used  to 
spend  ,£250  of  this  ^500  in  gifts  to  the  families  on  the 
books,  and  there  seems  to  be  some  reason  to  believe 
this.  Moreover,  Archdeacon  Sinclair  acknowledged 
that  the  success  of  the  Society  was  very  largely  due  to 
Dr.  Pigott's  energy  and  ability,  and  admitted  that  he 
was  assisted  in  the  clerical  work  by  his  wife  and 
daughter,  who  received  no  remuneration.  The  web  is  as 
usual  woven  of  dark  and  bright  threads,  and  Dr.  Pigott's 
ignominious  resignation  is  sufficient  punishment  for  him. 
We  can  quite  understand  the  wish  of  the  Committee  to 
hush  the  matter  up.  For  any  business  man  would  say  that 
the  Committee  itself  was  chiefly  to  blame.  It  was  the 
Committee's  duty  to  see  that  the  books  were  properly 
kept  and  properly  audited,  and  the  archdeacons  and 
canons  and  lieutenant-colonels  should  take  shame  to 
themselves  for  their  proved  incompetence. 

It  would  have  been  indeed  a  marvellous  chance  if  in 
this  memorable  Jubilee  year  the  Imperial  Institute  had 
not  contrived  to  make  itself  ridiculous.  Sir  Somers 
Vine,  it  is  true,  no  longer  takes  a  part  in  its  direction, 
but  Sir  Frederic  Abel  is  still  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and 
he  is  so  heartily  seconded  by  Sir  Alfred  Jephson,  the 
assistant  secretary,  that  no  bungling,  however  idiotic, 
and  no  insolence,  however  uncalled  for,  are  beyond  the 
accomplishment  of  the  authorities.  Of  course  the 
Imperial  Institute  gave  the  Colonial  Premiers  their  first 
official  welcome  to  England  and  their  first  dinner,  but 
while  the  Premiers  were  entertained,  the  manager  of 
the  Australian  Press  Association  was  refused  an  invita- 
tion for  a  reporter.  The  Australian  Press  Association 
represents  over  a  thousand  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
papers,  and  in  fact,  as  the  manager  pointed  out  to  Sir 
Alfred  Jephson,  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Press 
depends  on  the  Association  for  all  cabled  news. 

But  Sir  Alfred  Jephson  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
He  left  the  letter  unanswered  for  sixteen  days,  and 
then  wrote  to  the  manager  that  he  could  not  send  him 
an  invitation  for  the  dinner,  but  he  offered  to  admit  a 
representative  after  the  dinner.  This  kindness  the 
manager  was  not  inclined  to  accept,  and  he  improved 
the  occasion  by  drawing  Sir  Alfred  Jephson's  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  as  "  the  Imperial  Institute  is  in  part  at 
least  supported  by  the  grants  of  the  Colonies,  it  would 
have  been  but  a  small  recognition  of  that  Colonial 
connexion  which  the  Institute  desires  to  strengthen  if 
the  favour  for  which  I  have  asked  had  been  granted. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  conductors  of  the  Institute  are 
making  enemies   instead   of  courting   friends."  As 


nothing  stings  like  an  unpleasant  truth,  we  perfectly 
well  realize  how  annoyed  Sir  Alfred  Jephson  was  when 
he  read  this  letter ;  but  no  annoyance,  however  intense, 
should  induce  an  official  to  pretend  to  be  more  stupid 
than  he  is,  and  yet  this  is  just  what  Sir  Alfred  Jephson 
did,  inflamed  by  the  desire  to  administer  the  snub 
discourteous. 

This  time  he  answers  promptly  "  that  he  has  been 
very  much  surprised  at  the  tone  of  Mr.  Townend's 
letter."  And  then  he  goes  on  to  pretend  ignorance  as 
a  cloak  for  insult  : — "  With  regard  to  what  you  say  as 
to  all  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  papers  being 
entirely  dependent  on  your  Association,  I  have  now  in 
my  hand  a  letter  from  Mr.  Reeves,  the  Agent-General 
for  New  Zealand,  asking  for  a  pass  for  a  friend  of  his, 
who,  he  says,  '  represents  a  number  of  important  news  , 
papers  in  New  Zealand,  South  Australia,  and  New 
South  Wales.'  His  Secretary  also  writes  this  morning 
for  the  same  favour  for  the  owner  and  editor  of  a  New 
Zealand  paper,  who  is  very  anxious  to  be  present.  The 
editor  of  the  '  British  Australasian  '  writes  to  the  same 
effect,  so  that  I  think  there  must  be  some  mistake  as  to 
your  Association  being  the  only  one  which  deals  with 
those  Colonies."  The  manager,  of  course,  replies  to 
this,  these  invitations  were  asked  for  writers,  and 
that  "There  is  no  mistake  whatever  as  to  our  repre- 
sentation that  this  Association,  and  nobody  else,  sends 
news  cablegrams  to  Australia." 

The  outcome  of  the  quarrel  was  that  Mr.  Townend 
very  properly  boycotted  the  proceedings  of  the  Imperial 
Institute,  and,  therefore,  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
papers  had  no  cabled  news  of  what  went  on.  Further- 
more, Mr.  Townend  sent  a  copy  of  the  correspondence 
between  himself  and  Sir  Alfred  Jephson  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  Sir  Alfred  Jephson,  put  upon  his  defence, 
could  only  repeat  his  impertinences.  Now,  we  put  it 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Imperial  Institute  can  no 
longer  be  conducted  as  it  has  been  up  to  the  present. 
Already  its  "  management"  has  done  his  Royal  High- 
ness an  immense  amount  of  harm.  The  Institute  has 
been  begged  for  most  shamelessly  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  reputed  to  have  made  large  sums  of 
money,  but  no  accounts  have  ever  been  published.  It 
has  been  the  theatre  of  unseemly  disturbances.  This 
heavy  debit  account  might  have  been  balanced  by  great 
services  dona  to  the  Empire  ;  but  the  Imperial  Institute 
has  never  yet  rendered  any  services  to  any  great  cause, 
and  now  its  demerits  are  increased  by  the  bad  manners 
of  its  authorities.  Popular  as  the  Prince  is,  he  should 
not  allow  his  loyalty  to  his  favourites  to  blind  him 
utterly  to  their  faults.  This  is  a  sin  in  a  prince  com- 
parable to  that  of  cowardice  in  a  soldier. 

In  France,  we  learn  from  "  La  Lithographie,"  the 
monthly  organ  of  the  French  lithographic  artists, 
the  decision  in  the  case  of  Pennell  v.  Sickert  and 
Harris  has  been  received  with  sardonic  amusement.  To 
our  neighbours  it  is  incomprehensible  that  a  jury  of 
twelve  respectable  tradesmen  should  be  called  upon  to 
decide  an  important  question  of  art  technique,  and  the 
decision  is  the  more  ridiculous  in  their  eyes  because, 
as  it  happens,  a  jury  of  Exhibition  experts  has  just 
decided  that  transfer-lithography  is  not  lithography. 
M.  Paul  Maurou,  a  well-known  French  lithographer, 
who  obtained  the  medal  of  honour  in  1892,  says  that 
transfer-lithography  is  a  blind  process  comparable 
only  to  the  use  of  tracing  paper  by  a  schoolboy 
to  help  him  to  draw  correctly.  Both  the  editor  of  "  La 
Lithographie  "and  M.  Georges  Lopisgich,  another  well- 
known  painter  and  lithographer,  insist  upon  the  danger 
to  lithography  of  simplifying  processes  which  produce 
that  scourge,  the  amateur,  and  lead  to  the  degradation 
of  true  art.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  French  expert 
opinion  is  on  our  side. 

The  verdict  of  the  jury  in  the  action  lately  brought  by 
Miss  Lottie  Collins  against  a  weekly  paper  reduces  libel 
actions  to  the  level  of  farce.  It  is  now  decided  that  to  say 
a  music-hall  song  has  "  a  touch  of  vulgarity"  and  "re- 
produces the  methods  of  the  '  Lion  Comique,'  "  or  that 
it  is  written  in  "  gross  bad  taste,"  is  a  libel  for  which 
^25   damages   can  be  obtained.     Honest  criticism 
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at  this  rate  will  soon  become  an  impossibility.  In 
this  particular  case  it  was  not  questioned  that 
the  critic  honestly  believed  Miss  Lottie  Collins's  songs 
to  be  vulgar  and  in  bad  taste.  That  was  his  personal 
opinion.  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  and  the  "  special  "  jury 
found  them  not  offensive  to  their  personal  tastes.  So 
now  "  A  Girl  on  the  Ran-dan-dan  "  is  classical  English. 
An  exquisitely  funny  feature  of  the  case  was  the 
appearance  of  some  music-hall  managers  to  testify  to 
the  good  taste  of  Miss  Collins's  songs.  Our  impres- 
sion was  that  the  good  taste  of  the  managers  them- 
selves had  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  proved. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  before  the  present 
Government  goes  out  of  office  it  will  do  something  to 
reform  the  abuses  of  the  law  of  libel  ?  The  number  of 
cases  in  which  the  law  procures  real  redress  for  a  real 
injury  are  few  and  far  between.  The  majority  of  libel 
actions  are  either  frivolous  or  vindictive.  But  this  is 
not  the  worst.  There  is  not  an  important  newspaper 
in  the  kingdom  which  is  not  victimized  to  a  large  extent 
every  year  by  actions  which  never  come  into  court, 
simply  because  it  is  cheaper  to  pay  up  to  the  black- 
mailer than  to  fight  a  case  in  which  victory  would 
mean  the  loss  of  a  large  sum  in  costs,  because  the 
plaintiff  has  no  means.  This,  of  course,  is  made 
possible  by  the  existence  of  a  number  of  firms  of 
solicitors  who  are  always  ready  to  take  up  such  actions 
on  "  spec."  We  ourselves  could  give  a  list  of  twenty 
such  firms  in  London  alone.  They  are  a  disgrace  to 
their  profession,  no  doubt,  but  not  a  greater  disgrace 
than  the  law  of  libel  is  to  the  law  of  England. 

The  so-called  Logia  of  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt — ■ 
the  little  leaflet  of  sentences — is  a  very  interesting  find. 
Indeed,  nothing  more  interesting  is  likely  to  be  dis- 
covered in  all  the  280  boxes  of  papyri  which  have  come 
to  London.  But  it  must  be  received  with  greater 
caution.  It  has  probably  been  antedated  by  over  a 
century,  and  is  more  likely  to  have  been  written  after 
Maximin's  Egyptian  persecution.  It  comes  from  the 
headquarters  of  a  very  delirious  monasticism,  which 
ran  riot  in  every  kind  of  wild  dream  and  heretical 
extravagance.  If  we  may  hazard  a  guess,  at  this  early 
period,  we  should  say  that  it  is  a  relic  of  the  early 
Euchites,  and  except  as  throwing  some  light  upon 
these  uneducated  and  uninspired  persons,  it  is  of  no 
permanent  value  at  all.  We  sincerely  hope  that  we 
are  mistaken,  but  the  finders  seem  to  be  a  little  too 
exultant.  The  title,  too,  is  one  which  begs  far  more 
than  the  critics  can  readily  grant  to  the  enthusiastic 
discoverers. 

Sir  Mathew  White  Ridley  has  not  yet  plucked  up 
enough  courage  to  revise  the  monstrous  sentence  of 
eighteen  months'  imprisonment  passed  by  Mr.  Justice 
Day  upon  a  child,  whose  offence,  on  the  confession  of 
the  judge  himself,  merited  only  a  sound  birching.  Nor 
have  we  yet  seen  announced  the  date  when  Mr.  Justice 
Day  will  apply  for  his  retiring  pension.  Apparently 
neither  of  these  gentlemen  realizes  the  strength  of 
public  feeling  about  this  case.  How  much  longer  must 
we  wait  for  a  sign  of  courage  and  humanity  at  the 
Home  Office  ? 

The  long  literary  partnership  between  Henri  Meilhac 
and  Ludovic  Halcvy  gave  rise  to  many  misconceptions 
as  to  the  share  of  each  in  the  works  they  produced  ; 
especially  in  those  works  the  success  of  which  was 
owing  to  the  comic  element  they  contained.  Meilhac, 
with  his  mercurial  temperament,  his  utter  absence  of 
conventionality,  his  fondness  for  practical  joking  and, 
above  all,  his  ready — somewhat  too  ready — biting  wit, 
was  generally  credited  with  having  contributed  the 
greater  part  of  the  brilliant  and  quaint  conceits  and  so 
forth.  Halevy,  who  looks  like  a  Hebrew  prophet  as 
we  imagine  Isaiah  or  Ezekiel  to  have  been,  and  who  is, 
in  fact,  very  serious,  was  supposed  to  have  conceived 
and  elaborated  the  plots.  The  very  reverse  was  the 
case.  As  a  ru!e,  the  plot  originated  with  the  restless 
man,  the  topsy-turvy  dialogue  with  the  sedate  and 
unperturbed  one.  Meilhac  was  exceedingly  good- 
natured,  but  hasty.  At  rehearsals  he  stormed  and 
rived,  and  the  only  one  who  was  really  not  afraid  of 
him  was  Hortense  Schneider. 


A  NONCONFORMIST  SHYLOCK. 

""THE  little  affair  between  Mr.  John  Kirkwood  and 
the  House  of  Commons  is  an  incident  of  singular 
interest.  Mr.  Kirkwood  is  a  Scotsman  who  left  his 
country  some  thirty  years  ago,  and,  to  the  great  dis- 
advantage of  England,  settled  among  the  Saxons. 
He  is  not  a  rowdy,  reckless  man  of  the  world, 
willing  to  take  people  and  things  as  he  finds  them,  but 
one  who  has  a  nice  standard  of  conduct  and  a  leaning 
to  precision  in  matters  of  conscience.  The  ordinary 
criminal,  member  of  Parliament,  or  expert  witness, 
called  before  an  authority  entitled  to  take  evidence  upon 
oath,  does  not  boggle  at  the  precise  form  in  which  he  is 
called  to  pledge  his  conscience  to  the  truth.  We  do  not 
doubt  but  that  such  a  person,  lightly  disregarding  the 
form,  would  kiss  the  Book  in  England,  adjure  with 
uplifted  hand  in  Scotland,  break  a  ceremonial  glass  in  a 
Jewish  community,  or  fulfil  whatever  barbaric  custom 
was  required  of  him  in  heathendom,  and  yet  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  Mr.  John  Kirkwood  is  not  of 
these  :  his  conscience  is  not  of  the  kind  that  recognizes 
an  unfamiliar  form  ;  called  up  to  be  sworn,  he  rejected 
the  English  ceremony,  and  with  an  exact  punctilio 
insisted  upon  the  rite  of  his  native  land.  Deploring,  as 
we  do,  the  latitudinarianism  of  the  day,  we  were  pre- 
pared to  be  delighted  with  a  man  who,  though  engaged 
in  a  profession  somewhat  in  disrepute,  clung  to  a  form 
of  religion  depending  on  a  precise  interpretation  of 
sacred  precedents,  and  to  a  form  of  oath  sanctioned  to 
him  by  the  customs  of  his  natal  land.  It  is  with 
considerable  distress,  therefore,  that  we  gather  from 
the  "Times"  reports  the  coincidence  of  a  loose- 
ness in  the  statements  made  upon  oath  with  this 
most  praiseworthy  exactitude  in  the  form  of  oath. 
It  seems  that  in  the  course  of  his  evidence  Mr. 
Kirkwood  swore  that  a  brother  in  the  profession  had 
lost  a  considerable  sum  of  money  because  the  borrower 
had  died,  but  confronted  with  conclusive  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  he  admitted  that  what  he  had  sworn  was 
only  hearsay,  defending  himself,  however,  with  a  cus- 
tomary regard  for  precedent,  by  the  assertion  that 
"  nearly  every  statement  made  before  the  Committee 
was  on  hearsay."  And  a  little  later  on  the  chairman 
was  compelled  to  remark,  "I  am  bound  to  say  that 
this  throws  a  lurid  light  on  the  statements  you  have 
made.  You  swore  to  the  truth  of  this  statement,  and 
it  has  not  one  tittle  of  truth  in  it  from  beginning  to 
end." 

Mr.  Kirkwood  displayed  a  number  of  other  attractive 
qualities.  One  of  the  rarest  of  these  was  a  nice  con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  of  his  clients.  The  stern 
man  of  business  is  too  apt  to  dictate  his  terms  with 
little  regard  for  the  amenities  of  life.  Mr.  Kirk- 
wood always  desired  to  temper  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb,  and  in  the  particular  matter  of  the 
interest  to  be  charged  on  a  loan  he  gave  rigid 
instructions  to  his  agents  to  put  it  in  the  least 
painful  manner.  When  a  would-be  borrower  was  so 
foolish  as  to  wish  to  know  the  worst  at  first, 
Mr.  Kirkwood  was  far  too  kind  to  oblige  such  folly. 
He  issued  a  circular  to  his  agents,  in  which  these  con- 
siderate lines  appeared: — "In  cases  when  a  person 
positively  states,  and  cannot  be  moved  from  his  posi- 
tion, that  he  will  not  give  a  note  for  any  less  time  than 
three  or  six  months,  then  you  must  say  to  him,  '  We 
will  draw  a  note  upon  you  for  one  month,  and  charge 
you  so  much  for  the  advance,  and  if  we  continue  to  be 
satisfied  with  your  position,  will  renew  your  note  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  and  again  and  again,  upon  you 
paying  to  the  bank  the  cost  of  the  renewal  at  the  end 
of  each  month,'  and  in  this  way  I  have  often  got  large 
profits  in  bygone  days,  for  the  charge  for  one  month  does 
not  appear  very  much  in  the  eyes  of  the  borrower." 
In  the  later  part  of  the  circular  appears  a  statement 
into  which  we  cannot  read  a  disinterested  motive  ; 
but  we  give  it  in  full  confidence  that  our  readers 
will  not  blame  Mr.  Kirkwood  for  a  share  in  the  imper- 
fection of  all  human  creatures:  even  a  money-lender 
cannot  be  all  pure  gold.  "  You  must  never,  under 
any  circumstances,  give  the  borrower  any  written  me- 
morandum or  statement  that  a  renewal  will  be  made  by 
the  bank.    I  have  never  done  anything  of  the  kind.  I 
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have  always  received  the  confidence  of  my  clients  with- 
out any  memoranda,  which  are  at  all  times  most 
dangerous."  And  yet  even  in  these  sinister  phrases  we 
can  see  that  the  real  worth  of  Mr.  Kirkwood's 
character  was  not  entirely  overcome  by  this  incidental 
triumph  of  the  natural  man.  At  his  worst,  Mr. 
Kirkwood  remembered  that  sympathy  distinguishes 
man  from  the  brutes,  and  it  was  sympathetic  rela- 
tions he  wished  to  contract  with  his  client. 

A  really  unusual  fineness  of  character  appeared  in  a 
further  revelation  of  Mr.  Kirkwood's  career.  We  are 
afraid  that  in  England  men  of  business  are  too  apt  to 
neglect  inquiry  into  the  moral  worth  of  those  with 
whom  they  do  business.  In  Scotland  things  are 
different.  A  Free  Church  bootmaker  who  respects 
himself  will  hesitate  to  fit  shoes  to  the  feet  of  the  un- 
godly ;  and  with  a  completer  certainty  a  United  Pres- 
byterian will  buy  his  soap  and  candles  only  from  a 
chandler  whom  he  knows  to  be  safe  in  the  U.  P.  fold. 
It  seems  that  for  some  time  Mr.  Kirkwood  conducted 
his  business  at  Sheffield — a  large  manufacturing  town 
in  which  it  is  quite  possible  the  harsh  conditions  of 
commercial  competition  had  produced  a  somewhat  low 
moral  tone.  The  tone  at  least  was  distasteful  to  Mr. 
Kirkwood,  and  we  rejoice  to  say  that,  after  a  sojourn 
of  some  years,  he  shook  the  dust  of  the  town  from  his 
feet.  The  precise  date  of  this  concession  to  conscience 
is  preserved  to  history  from  the  lamentable  coincidence 
that  in  the  year  of  his  departure  an  inquest  was 
held  upon  the  bodies  of  a  foolish  couple  (respectively 
seventy-five  and  seventy-one  years  of  age),  when  it 
appeared  that  they  had  given  a  bill  of  sale  to  Mr.  Kirk- 
wood's bank,  and  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness the  bank  had  seized  the  furniture  and  put  in  three 
further  executions  within  a  month,  and  that,  according 
to  the  doctor,  this  treatment  had  brought  about  the 
deaths  of  the  old  people.  This  trifling  instance  of  the 
obliteration  of  the  unfit  has,  perhaps,  a  superficial 
pathos  about  it,  but  we  recall  it  only  to  lead  up  to  the 
noble  reasons  given  on  oath  by  Mr.  Kirkwood  for  his 
departure  from  Sheffield  :— "  I  had  made  a  great  many 
bad  debts  at  Sheffield,  and  we  wanted  to  get  into  a 
more  agricultural  district — to  get  more  honest  bor- 
rowers." The  true  heart  of  the  moneylender  could 
no  longer  beat  in  the  degraded  atmosphere  of  a  city. 
Mr.  Kirkwood  felt  himself  bound  to  return  to  the  pure 
atmosphere  of  a  country  life,  and  to  find  among  the 
simple  farmers  and  peasants  the  only  clients  with 
whom  a  Scots  moneylender  could  combine  business 
with  self-respect. 

There  remains  to  be  told  the  crowning  instance  of 
Mr.  Kirkwood's  unusual  character,  an  instance  that  by 
an  unusual  justice  has  made  Mr.  Kirkwood  famous.  In 
the  course  of  his  business  a  man  in  some  public  position 
borrowed  a  little  matter  of  £,20  on  23  December,  1890, 
and  gave  for  it  a  promissory  note  for  ^36  155-.  On 
28  July,  1891,  he  required  a  further  advance  of  ^40, 
and  gave  a  note  for  it.  By  June  1893  he  had  repaid 
15^— that  is  to  say,  £1  $s.  less  than  the  money  he 
had  actually  received.  But  the  little  monthly  additions 
in  the  way  of  interest  had  gone  on  accumulating 
in  the  simple  but  startling  fashion  which  may 
be  realized  by  those  who  remember  the  price  of 
shoeing  a  horse  at  one  farthing  for  the  first  nail,  one 
halfpenny  for  the  second,  and  so  on  up  to  the  twenty- 
fourth.  And  as  the  story  goes  Mr.  Kirkwood  was 
compelled  to  sue  him  for  ^689  and  get  an  order 
for  that  sum  and  costs,  from  a  law  which  is  acquainted 
with  the  movements  of  arithmetic.  Such  a  little  inci- 
dent no  doubt  occurs  frequently  in  the  business  career 
of  many  Mr.  Kirkwoods,  and  remains  buried  in  the 
dusty  leaves  of  law  reports.  But  this  incident,  or  sup- 
posed incident,  afforded  Mr.  Kirkwood  an  opportunity 
of  at  the  same  time  advertising  his  trustworthiness  to 
new  clients  and  revealing  to  the  public  the  finest  trait 
in  his  character.  He  was  examined  in  Committee  about 
the  transaction.  But  Mr.  Kirkwood  was  not  the  man 
to  betray  the  name  of  a  client  or  to  expose  the  private 
business  of  a  friend.  He  assured  the  Committee  that 
he  would  not  betray  a  confidence  so  sacred.  Overcome 
by  brute  force,  compelled  by  a  House  of  Commons  in 
whom  he  had  placed  implicit  confidence  to  do  violence 
to  his  finest  feelings,  Mr.  Kirkwood  submitted  and 
promised  to  reveal  all  to  the  Committee.    But  kindly 


Nature  has  stood  by  Mr.  Kirkwood  as  she  stood  by 
Dr.  Herz,  and  by  the  endurance  of  bodily  pain  Mr. 
Kirkwood  has  up  to  the  present  avoided  the  supreme 
mental  pain  of  being  a  traitor. 

LEGAL  CRUELTY. 

A MAN  of  average  intelligence  and  education  might 
well  consider  it  a  slight  upon  both  his  intelligence 
and  his  education  were  his  power  to  grasp  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "cruelty"  seriously  doubted.  If,  how- 
ever, he  were  asked  to  give  the  meaning  of  that  word 
qualified  by  the  epithet  legal,  he  would  wisely  decline 
to  give  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  what  lawyers  may 
call  legal  cruelty  is  not  a  matter  that  the  lay  mind  can 
comprehend.  The  recent  decision  in  the  House  of 
Lords  proves  conclusively  that  judges  differ  widely  as 
to  the  essential  qualities  of  what  is  called  legal  cruelty. 
It  will  be  remembered  Lord  Russell,  in  answer  to 
his  wife's  petition  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights, 
petitioned  the  Court  for  a  judicial  separation  on  the 
ground  that  his  wife  had  been  guilty  of  cruelty — i.e. 
legal  cruelty.  The  case  was  heard  by  Pollock,  B.,  and 
a  jury,  and  inasmuch  as  that  learned  judge  left  the 
issue  to  the  jury,  he  held  that  there  was  evidence  on 
which  a  jury  would  be  entitled  to  find  that  issue  in 
favour  of  Lord  Russell.  As  to  the  facts  themselves, 
there  was  before  the  verdict  little  dispute,  and  such 
dispute  if  any  is  ended  by  the  finding.  Put  shortly,  the 
findings  of  fact  on  which  the  judgments  subsequently 
delivered  are  based  are  these  :  that  Lady  Russell  falsely 
made  public  accusations  against  Lord  Russell  of  a 
heinous  crime.  The  judges  both  in  the  Court  of  Appeal 
and  in  the  House  of  Lords  agree  in  a  sweeping  and 
strong  condemnation  of  this  iniquitous  act,  but  they 
disagree  as  to  the  exact  legal  result  of  that  conduct. 
Pollock,  B.,  as  before  stated,  one  Lord  Justice 
and  four  Law  Lords  concurred  in  thinking  that  these 
facts  do  amount  according  to  the  law  of  England  to 
legal  cruelty.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  one  Lord 
Justice,  and  five  Law  Lords  concurred  in  the  opinion 
that  this  conduct  did  not  amount  to  legal  cruelty.  The 
decision  of  the  majority  is  of  such  importance,  and 
throws  such  a  lurid  light  upon  the  present  marriage 
law,  that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  for  all  people  to 
seriously  understand  and  consider  the  question. 

The  exact  point  decided  in  Lord  Russell's  appeal  was 
that  the  conduct  of  Lady  Russell  was  not  cruelty,  i.e. 
was  not  legal  cruelty  constituting  a  matrimonial  offence. 
When  a  question  of  fact  is  left  to  a  jury  to  decide,  it  is 
practically  an  inflexible  rule  in  our  Courts  that  the  find- 
ing of  the  jury  on  that  fact  is  conclusive  if  there  was 
any  evidence  on  which  twelve  men  might  so  find. 
Hence  the  basis  of  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords 
is  that  not  only  did  the  aggregate  of  these  facts  fail  to 
support  the  verdict  that  Lady  Russell  had  been  guilty 
of  legal  cruelty,  but  that  there  was  no  evidence  at 
all  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  the  offence  of  legal 
cruelty.  In  order  to  establish  this  conclusion,  an  ex- 
haustive and  detailed  exposition  of  the  authorities 
became  necessary,  and  the  result  of  that  inquiry  may 
be  conveniently  summarized  as  follows.  Many  eminent 
judges  for  the  last  150  years  have  stated  that  to  con- 
stitute cruelty  it  was  necessary  to  prove  one  of  two 
propositions — first,  that  physical  force  endangering  life, 
limb,  or  health  had  been  used,  or  that  the  threat  of 
physical  force  had  been  used,  either  actually  injuring 
health  or  raising  a  reasonable  apprehension  of  injury  to 
life  and  limb.  Both  sides  of  the  House  of  Lords  agreed, 
as,  indeed,  no  one  could  dispute,  that  numerous  and 
weighty  judgments  on  this  question  have  for  many 
years  thus  enunciated  the  law.  At  this  point,  however, 
judicial  unanimity  disappeared.  The  dissentient  judges 
pointed  to  and  relied  upon  a  series  of  decisions  where 
acts  of  gross  misconduct  and  brutality  falling  short 
of  the  above  requirements  had  been  held  judicially 
sufficient  to  prove  legal  cruelty,  and  they  also  pointed 
out  that  both  in  ancient  times  before  the  spiritual 
Courts  and  in  the  modern  practice  of  the  Divorce  Court, 
acts  of  misconduct  and  cruelty  in  its  general  sense  are 
now  and  always  have  been  admissible  in  evidence  to 
prove  the  major  charge  of  legal  cruelty.  The  answer 
to  this  argument  is  that  such  acts  may  be  admissible  in 
corroboration  of  other  acts  which,  if  proved  from  the  gist 
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of  the  offence  per  se,  do  not  and  cannot  make  the  offence 
itself.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  the  party 
alleging  a  brutal  assault  uncorroborated  by  outside 
witnesses  should  not  be  debarred  from  proving  by 
independent  testimony  minor  antecedent  brutalities 
which  may  enable  the  Court  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
alleged  assault  :  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  at  one 
and  the  same  time  to  treat  such  minor  brutalities  as 
relevant  and  properly  placed  on  the  record,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  exclude  them  as  of  no  weight  and  no 
relevancy  except  as  corroborative  of  some  further 
allegations.  It  is  not  for  us  to  criticize  this  judgment, 
but  any  one  who  reads  it  must  be  struck  with  the  extra- 
ordinary difference  of  legal  opinion  that  has  apparently 
arisen  from  this  practice  —  observed  by  no  other  legal 
tribunal  of  this  country — of  treating  allegations  as 
material  and  immaterial  in  accordance  with  the  chances 
of  the  litigation  when  begun.  We  confess  we  were  not 
surprised  to  find  that  a  dozen  or  so  of  pedants — learned 
pedants,  perhaps,  but  still  pedants — had  so  treated 
them,  nor  indeed  at  the  absurdity  of  the  final  decision 
of  the  majority.  So  long  as  living  pedants  base  their 
verdicts,  not  on  common  sense,  but  on  the  decisions  of 
dead  pedants,  so  long  will  the  laws  of  this  country  be 
liable  to  such  misinterpretation. 

But  for  the  present,  let  us  point  out  the  immediate 
results.  To  do  this  in  plain  and  restrained  language  is 
difficult,  for  it  is  not  easy  in  these  days  of  vaunted 
progress  and  enlightenment  to  realize  that,  in  this 
respect  at  least,  our  marriage  law  would  disgrace  the 
savage  races  of  Central  Africa.  Under  our  present 
system  no  act,  however  vile,  no  persecution,  however 
dishonourable  and  vindictive,  no  villainy,  however  base, 
entitles  a  spouse  to  refuse  cohabitation.  Apart  from 
brute  force  or  threats  endangering  life  and  limb,  our 
marriage  code,  founded  upon  ecclesiastical  principles 
surviving  from  the  Dark  Ages,  enforces  the  spouse 
to  remain.  By  breaking  the  tie  of  marriage  we  do 
not  mean  treating  the  marriage  as  non-existent — we 
mean  the  right,  without  doing  what  is  illegal  and 
against  the  condition  of  the  estate  of  marriage,  of  the 
spouse  to  live  separate.  The  one  difference,  and  the 
one  difference  only  between  the  present  day  and  the 
times  before  the  Act  of  1884  was  passed,  is  this  : 
that  before  the  Act,  if  the  order  ordering  a  restitu- 
tion were  disregarded,  the  delinquent  went  to  prison, 
whereas  since  the  Act  the  spouse,  innocent  it  may  be  of 
all  offence  legal  or  moral,  may  now  escape  prison  by 
suffering  an  order  for  judicial  separation,  and  thereby 
fill  the  same  position  as  the  spouse  against  whom  these 
very  acts  of  physical  violence  and  legal  cruelty  had  been 
actually  proved  would  deservedly  occupy. 

JEAN  INGELOW. 

r  I  "HE  announcement  of  the  death  of  Jean  Ingelow 
•A-  comes  to  one  with  a  certain  surprise,  so  completely 
does  she  seem  to  belong  to  another  half  of  the  century. 
Her  work,  though  in  date  it  belongs  mainly  to  the  years 
between  i860  and  1870,  is  typically  Early  Victorian. 
She  is  a  Mrs.  Hemans  who  has  read  Tennyson,  an 
L.  E.  L.  who  has  read  Mrs.  Browning.  Like  those 
writers,  she  is  definitely  a  poetess,  not  a  poet.  In  this, 
at  the  outset,  we  see  her  complete  distinction  from  her 
less  popular  contemporary,  Christina  Rossetti,  who  is  a 
poet  among  poets,  womanly  but  not  feminine.  It  is 
because  she  is  rather  feminine  than  womanly — feminine 
in  the  broadest  and  most  honourable  sense  certainly — 
that  Jean  Ingelow  has  always  appealed  so  widely  to 
women  and  to  that  part  of  the  reading  public  whose 
judgment  in  literature  is  similar  to  the  literary  judgment 
of  women.  Her  work  is  always  an  improvisation ; 
it  has  feeling  and  sentiment  which  are  genuine, 
though  not  profound,  it  is  almost  entirely  without 
affectation  and  entirely  without  insincerity  ;  it  is, 
for  good  and  evil,  very  English,  admirably  so  in  the 
sense  it  conveys  of  the  coast,  the  fisher's  sea,  the 
English  hedgeside  and  meadow ;  she  is  religious, 
evangelical  rather  than  lyrical,  and  thus  again  English; 
she  has  a  singing  voice,  very  limited,  somewhat  un- 
practised, but  with  a  few  clear,  slightly  pathetic  notes  ; 
and  her  poems  always  tell  stories.  Here  is  a  com- 
bination of  qualities  which,  though  they  do  not  all 
go  to  the  making  of  a  distinguished,  certainly  go  to 


the  making  of  an  attractive,  writer  of  verse.  But 
her  main  success,  her  main  failure,  is  that,  while  she 
never  writes  without  emotion,  she  never  expresses  any- 
thing but  generalized  emotions.  Take,  for  instance, 
her  most  popular  poem,  "  Divided,"  a  poem  which 
might  almost  have  been  written  by  Longfellow,  so 
exactly  does  it  repeat  his  methods.  The  poem  is  an 
obvious  allegory,  it  has  an  obvious  pathos,  it  is  told 
very  prettily  ;  the  meaning  can  be  followed  by  every 
reader,  the  music  heard  by  every  ear,  and  this  music  is 
so  general,  this  meaning  so  generalized,  that  every 
reader  can  indulge  in  the  gratifying  feeling  that  he 
might  almost  have  written,  certainly  might  have  thought, 
it  himself.  Looking  into  it  carefully,  you  will  see  that 
the  image  has  not  really  been  made  as  precise  as  it 
appears  to  be  ;  that  it  has  after  all  only  been  sketched 
out,  the  symbol  after  all  only  used  as  a  peg,  not  as  a 
root.  Looking  at  another  very  popular  poem,  "  The 
High  Tide  on  the  Coast  of  Lincolnshire  "  (which  has 
one  of  her  few  affectations  in  an  entirely  meaningless 
use  of  "  old  spelling  "),  you  will  find  even  less  precision 
of  thought,  emotion  or  structure.  The  poem  is  merely 
a  good  description  of  a  flood  :  it  has  no  further 
meaning.  It  is  an  anecdote,  telling  us  how  a  hus- 
band was  saved  and  his  wife  and  children  drowned  : 
that  is  all.  The  situation,  if  you  will,  is  pathetic ; 
but  without  something  more  than  a  pathetic  situa- 
tion, without  some  profound  inner  meaning,  some 
link  with  the  eternity  of  nature,  a  mere  situation, 
no  matter  how  pathetic,  does  not  become  art. 
Again,  take  the  realistic  sketches  in  blank  verse, 
done  after  Tennyson's  unfortunate  model  ;  take,  for 
instance,  "  Supper  at  the  Mill."  How  excellent  all 
that  would  be — for  it  is  done  with  a  really  personal 
touch  in  details— if  it  were  a  means  to  an  end  !  But 
no,  it  is  an  end  in  itself ;  we  get  the  anecdote,  and  no 
more.  In  Tennyson,  if  we  find  the  false  theory,  we 
find,  at  all  events,  workmanship  so  finished,  and  so 
ingenious  a  hint  (it  is  but  a  hint)  of  a  meaning  some- 
where behind,  that  we  are  not  unapt  to  overlook  the 
essential  weakness  of  a  root  which  has  produced  so 
graceful  a  flower.  Here  the  barrenness  of  the  method 
is  forced  upon  us,  as  the  similarly  Tennysonian  manner 
of  placing  a  situation  is  exposed,  almost  cruelly,  by 
such  a  stanza  as  this  : — 

"  Two  silent  girls,  a  thoughtful  man, 

We  sunned  ourselves  in  open  light, 
And  felt  such  April  airs  as  fan 

The  Isle  of  Wight." 
In  her  realism,  as  in  her  emotion,  she  still  always 
generalizes  ;  her  very  descriptions,  so  true  in  outline, 
of  English  scenes  and  landscapes,  are  for  the  most  part 
lacking  in  precision  ;  she  is  vague  even  among  flowers, 
to  which  she  refers  not  without  a  certain  felicity  ;  the 
exact  word  rarely  comes,  flashing  the  exact  image. 
She  seems,  indeed,  almost  to  seek  the  ready-made  in 
language,  as  a  visible  sign  of  that  spontaneity  which 
she  is  feminine  enough  to  think  the  origin  and  not  the 
result  of  the  "  art  which  conceals  art."  Thus  she 
writes,  in  a  favourite  poem,  of  raindrops  in  "genial 
showers,"  of  trees  "  wherewith  the  dell  was  decked"; 
she  begins  a  stanza,  "While  swam  the  unshed  tear." 
Certainly  she  has  the  virtues  of  the  improvisatore  ;  but 
at  what  a  cost  ! 

Verse,  if  it  is  to  be  poetry,  the  poetry  which  lasts, 
must  have  that  energy  of  the  mind  which  is  imagina- 
tion, that  energy  of  the  soul  which  is  ecstasy.  Ecstasy, 
at  all  events,  did  not  enter  into  Jean  Ingelow's  scheme 
of  things.  She  wished  to  be  true  to  nature,  but  she 
conceived  nature  to  be  a  sort  of  "golden  mean," 
which  nature  never  was  ;  nature,  in  her  lower  mani- 
festations a  splendid  excess,  at  her  highest  that  purified 
flame  which  has  at  last  burned  clear  of  smoke.  Ima- 
gination she  seems  to  have  realized  in  the  abstract, 
without  a  suspicion  that  it  means  a  faculty  of  vision, 
that  is,  of  seeing,  so  far-reaching  that  it  sees  precisely, 
without  obliteration  of  the  smallest  object.  There  is 
much  fancy,  much  thoughtful  invention,  in  "  A  Story 
of  Doom,"  her  longest  poem,  which  tells  the  story  of 
the  world  before  the  flood  ;  but  is  even  this  more  than 
an  anecdote  related  ;  is  it  a  thing  seen  ?  Where  she  is 
nearest  to  success,  in  her  lyrics,  there  are  moments 
when  she  seems  to  be  about  to  say  something  quite 
fresh,  whose  saying  would  be  poetry  ;  some  ingenuous 
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word  which  she  often  came  so  near  to  saying.  But  the 
word  is  never  said,  only  something- is  said  about  it.  Let 
her  be  honoured  for  sincerity,  for  a  gracious  talent 
used  graciously  ;  but  it  would  be  idle  to  affect  to  forget 
that  if  in  the  pleasing  writer  who  has  just  died  we 
have  lost  an  English  poetess,  we  have  not  lost  an 
English  poet.  Arthur  Symons. 

THE  BEST  SCENERY  I  KNOW. 
V. 

"  CIR,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "let  us  take  awalk  down 
^  Fleet  Street,"  and  to  that  familiar  haunt  I  would 
lead  you,  if  you  must  take  your  pleasure  in  being 
shown  what  is  beautiful.  Bui,  though  you  have  not  to 
be  booked  by  Cook  or  to  traverse  continents,  there 
are  some  conditions  to  be  observed.  The  supreme 
achievements  of  Nature  are  not  perennial ;  you  cannot 
buy  them,  like  a  corner  commanding  the  Surrey  hills, 
or  an  arrangement  by  Mr.  Whistler,  and  reassure 
yourself  of  your  bargain  on  your  diurnal  return  from 
the  City.  It  must  be  on  a  winter  afternoon,  early  in 
December  for  choice  ;  all  day  long  an  anticyclonic  area 
has  lain  over  south-east  England  ;  the  barometer  has 
been  high,  the  temperature  has  been  down  below 
freezing-point.  High  up  the  sides  of  the  Thames  valley, 
from  the  slopes  of  Highgate  to  Harrow,  and  from 
Shooter's  Hill  to  Weybridge,  and  over  all  the  rolling 
uplands,  the  sun  has  turned  the  keen  air  into  a  dancing 
wine  until  skaters  and  golfers,  even  plodding  rheu- 
matic labourers,  have  felt  it  a  joy  to  live  and  be  moving. 
But  the  three  witches  of  winter  London — the  creeping 
lady  of  the  tides,  the  clammy  river-witch,  and  the 
smoking  fiend  of  the  coal  fires — have  poured  into  their 
cauldron  sea-fog,  river  miasma,  and  soot,  and  have 
emptied  the  seething  brew  over  the  town  until  the 
highest  pinnacle  was  buried.  All  morning  you  have 
been  choking  and  cursing  in  a  dim  underworld  ;  you 
have  eaten  a  heavy  English  luncheon  in  a  gas-lit  re- 
staurant, and  as  you  turn  into  Fleet  Street  you  mean  to 
grope  your  way  to  the  nearest  underground  station. 
The  street  is  still  dark,  and  the  thick  fog  seems  to 
muffle  the  stumbling  traffic,  but  an  amazing  change 
softens  the  crimped  asperity  of  your  carriage.  The  air 
is  no  longer  a  rasping  irritant  :  raising  your  head  you 
aspire  a  bland  humidity.  The  cyclone  has  shifted 
nearer  ;  the  outer  edge  of  a  westerly  breeze  is  puffing 
the  surface  of  the  fog  into  melting  streamers,  and  as 
you  reach  Ludgate  Circus  you  see  the  dome  of  Saint 
Paul's  rising  stupendously  into  clear  air,  a  light  to  those 
still  walking  in  darkness. 

Now,  if  you  will  be  guided,  is  the  hour  to  turn  down 
to  the  Embankment,  that,  walking  towards  Charing 
Cross,  you  may  delight  yourself  with  all  that  is  most 
glorious  in  scenery.  You  seem  to  emerge  suddenly 
from  a  dismal  tunnel  upon  a  vast  amphitheatre  walled 
in  by  shifting  mountains  of  smoky  fog  on  either  side, 
but  stretching  forwards  endlessly  into  the  glowing 
turmoil  round  the  gates  of  the  sun.  The  bottom  of  this 
great  valley  carved  from  the  fog  by  the  wind  is  the 
black  river,  and  the  strings  of  Thames  barges,  lying  at 
anchor  and  heaped  with  shapeless  merchandise,  seem 
black  rocks  against  which  the  rapid  current  breaks 
into  clouds  of  spin-drift  that  mingle  with  the  flying 
wisps  of  fog.  Sea-gulls  scream  and  grabble  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  or,  rising  in  great  clouds,  disappear 
in  the  fog  or  reappear  brilliantly  white  where  they  catch 
the  western  glow,  black  where  they  strike  against  it. 
The  Surrey  side  of  the  river,  lined  by  wharves  and 
factories,  is  visible  only  as  an  irregular  dark  line  that 
might  be  low-browed  cliffs,  and  far  above  it  the 
banks  of  mist  rise  in  solid  masses,  sculptured 
and  carved  into  untrodden  ledges  and  virgin  peaks. 
The  topmost  pinnacles  are  rosy  and  golden  as  the  level 
rays  of  the  sun  strike  them,  and  are  wreathed  with  the 
looser  drifts  of  the  disappearing  fog  where  the  wind 
blows  down  the  free  space  of  the  river.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  how  the  more  distant  bank,  losing  its 
definite  outline  in  the  magnifying  fog,  should  seem  a 
remote,  inaccessible  range ;  but  one  is  less  prepared 
for  the  illusion  of  the  bank  along  which  one  walks.  The 
high  fronts  of  the  City  of  London  School  and  of  the 
warehouses  of  Blackfriars,  set  back  a  little  from  the 
roadway,  are  invisible  as  buildings,  and  seem  vertical 


cliffs  of  stupendous  height  over  the  dark  tops  of  which 
the  fog  is  pouring  in  cascades.  Perhaps  in  the  black 
vale  of  Glencoe,  in  a  mountain  rain-storm,  one  may  get 
a  similar  effect  of  mist  and  vague  cliffs,  real  enough  at 
their  bases,  aloft  lost  in  fluffy  vapours. 

As  you  walk  along,  the  mist  valley  moves  with  you. 
The  Temple  Gardens  at  the  most  seem  a  tributary 
gorge  down  which  streams  of  fog  roll  into  the  great 
river.  Waterloo  Bridge  and  the  tall  hotels  beyond  it 
lie  in  clearer  air,  and,  long  before  you  have  reached 
Westminster,  all  illusion  of  mountains  and  valleys  is 
gone,  and  you  are  in  the  noblest  part  of  London  under 
the  finest  conditions.  Now,  late  in  the  afiernoon,  the 
day  for  the  first  time  has  dawned.  Up  in  the  zenith 
there  the  sky  is  of  the  palest  blue  holding  the  white 
crescent  of  the  moon.  Lower  down  drifting  streamers  of 
smoke  reflect  the  red  glow  of  the  sunset,  and  the  Abbey 
and  Parliament  Houses  display  theirgraceful  lines  against 
a  scarlet  horizon.  Cross  Westminster  Bridge  to  the 
corner  opposite  the  hospital,  and  you  shall  see  the  sun 
set  in  a  gorgeousness  that  would  make  the  fame  of  any 
distant,  bepraised  tourist  resort.  The  splendour  of 
sunset  is  always  glorious  ;  but  only  in  two  conditions  is 
it  supreme.  On  a  cloudless  summer  evening  on  the 
Sussex  Downs,  where  the  bare,  unbroken  contour  of 
the  horizon  is  straight  as  the  edge  of  the  sea,  you  shall 
gaze  on  miracles  of  opalescent  colours  ;  the  black  of 
the  grass-covered  ridges  passes  by  an  abrupt  line  into  re- 
splendent orange  ;  the  orange  of  the  lowest  horizon  passes 
into  clear  blood-red,  and  that  into  the  bright  green  over 
which  Byron  and  Coleridge  disputed,  and  which  none 
the  less  reaches  to  the  zenith  at  sunset  on  a  still  even- 
ing anywhere  on  the  Downs.  The  other  sunset  needs 
smoke  and  the  remnants  of  fog,  and  that  you  shall  see 
in  perfection  only  on  the  Embankment  of  London  in 
winter.  There  must  be  a  great,  clear  space  such  as  the 
river  gives,  and  in  this  a  strong  wind  must  toss  about 
the  heavy  drifting  vapours  that  pour  in  from  either  side. 
The  setting  sun  transforms  the  drifting  masses  into 
inconceivable  glories,  and  the  black  masses  of  archi- 
tecture give  the  needed  contrast  to  the  shifting  phan- 
tasmagoria of  smoky  colours. 

P.  Chalmers  Mitchell. 

VI. 

BEFORE  me  lies  the  kindest  little  note  from  the 
Editor  of  the  "Saturday  Review,"  asking  me  to 
join  in  with  a  column  or  so  on  this  question  of  the  Best 
Scenery.  Were  I  wholly  an  honest  and  disinterested 
person  my  duty  would  be  obvious.  I  should  write 
back  at  once  and  say,  "  Dear  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  touched 
by  your  courtesy,  and  anything  that  it  was  in  my  power 
to  do,  I  would  do  gladly  at  your  request.  But  what 
have  I  to  say  about  scenery,  who  have  been  a  stay-at- 
home  all  my  days  ?  The  articles  you  have  already 
published  fascinate  but  appal  me.  Your  correspondents 
have  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  wide  world  at  their 
finger's  end.  From  the  Far  East  to  the  Far  West,  from 
Greenland's  icy  mountains  to  India's  coral  strand,  all 
the  loveliness  and  the  majesty  of  creation  have  been 
seen  of  them.  How  can  I  be  impertinent  enough  to  join 
in  where  such  a  company  is  talking,  when  my  experi- 
ence carries  me,  alas  !  no  further  than  amid  the  meadows 
and  quiet  little  woods  scarce  more  than  within  a  walk 
of  the  town  here  !  How  suburban  and  paltry  it  will  all 
sound,  Chingford  and  Chenies,  Erith  and  Epping,  the 
associations  of  Cannon,  or  Liverpool,  or  Baker  Street, 
against  the  Himalayan  peaks  of  Kafristan,  the  fjords 
and  forests  of  Norway,  the  ineffable  romance  of  the 
Campagna  !  " 

As  I  write  these  words  my  eyes  glance  off  from  the 
kind  little  note  just  mentioned  to  a  posy  of  grasses  and 
wildflowers,  buttercups,  campions,  daisies,  and  such 
simple  creatures  of  the  fields  and  hedgerows,  gathered 
last  afternoon  at  Mill  Hill,  and  now  in  a  glass  on  my 
writing  table.  The  chances  are  a  thousand  to  one 
against  my  ever  seeing  the  Himalayas,  or  Norway,  or 
the  Campagna,  or  the  weird  forests  of  South  America, 
or  dainty  Japan.  Thousands  of  my  fellow-citizens 
are  in  a  like  plight ;  yet  we  need  but  little  pity 
to  be  expended  on  us.  If  fate  or  taste  keep 
us  from  extended  travel,  Nature  waits  at  our 
door  with  her  charms  ;   and  he  that  hath   eyes  to 
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see  let  him  see.  This  nosegay  of  common  weeds 
beside  me  is  not  less  beautiful  and  marvellous 
than  if  it  were  composed  of  the  choicest  specimens  from 
the  tents  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  The  lilies  of  the 
field,  the  proud,  luxurious  blossoms  of  the  hot-house, 
there  is  no  call  to  set  one  against  the  other,  to  play  the 
critic  over  their  respective  virtues.  There  is  more 
glory  and  wonder  in  cither  than  man's  soul  may 
encompass  ;  and  it  is  but  a  vulgar  insensitiveness  that 
would  belaud  these  that  those  may  be  belittled.  Thank 
you  for  your  admonition,  my  dear  little,  homely  English 
weeds,  you  make  me  ashamed  of  my  apologies.  If  all 
the  scenery  I  may  write  about  any  poor  fellow  shall 
enjoy  for  a  shilling  and  forty  minutes'  run  in  the  train, 
let  me  have  done  with  my  snobbishness  and  write  of  it 
without  a  blush. 

Epping  Forest,  for  example.  The  name  signifies  for 
most  Londoners  a  spot  somewhere  beyond  the  squalid, 
unsavoury  East,  where  school  children  are  taken  to  their 
annual  treats  and  employes  to  their  beanfeasts.  Cocoa- 
nut  shies,  swings,  merry-go-rounds,  ginger  beer  and 
washy  tea  in  a  mug,  suggest  themselves  as  the  cha- 
racteristic attractions  of  this  suburban  resort.  It  is 
true  that  a  medley  of  such  things  is  there  indeed  to  be 
enjoyed  ;  you  may  stay  your  steps,  if  you  will,  at  one 
of  Mr.  Riggs's  "Retreats"  (how  felicitious  is  that 
eminent  caterer's  monosyllabic  name  !),  recreate  your- 
self with  his  primitive  entertainment,  and  return  home 
vowing  you  have  spent  a  day  in  Epping  Forest,  and 
that,  please  Heaven,  you  will  not  be  caught  there  again. 
But  I  do  assure  you,  you  have  been  over-hasty.  Let 
me  suggest  that  one  fresh,  sunny  morning  you  should 
take  train,  let  us  say,  to  Theydon  Bois — the  very  name 
surely  has  enticement  in  it — and  turning  to  your  left 
as  you  leave  the  station  past  the  picturesque  little 
Bull  Inn,  and  by  the  side  of  Theydon  Green,  with  its 
fine  avenue  of  trees  cutting  it  diagonally,  go  straight 
up  the  road  before  you  that  leads  to  Waltham  Abbey. 
Turn  not  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left.  A  little  up  the  hill 
beyond  the  Green,  Mr.  Riggs,  indeed,  lieth  in  wait  for 
you  ;  but  resist  his  blandishments  :  five  minutes  later  you 
will  have  passed  the  last  cottage,  and  then  up  the  bank 
on  your  right  strike  into  the  forest  at  the  first  opening 
that  offers  itself. 

And  in  twenty  paces  you  are  away  from  the  world. 
The  birds,  the  insects  make  the  only  sound  greeting 
your  ear.  A  little  hot  and  tired  with  your  climb  up  the 
road,  the  fragrant  bracken  invites  you  to  rest  awhile 
under  the  delicate  shadow  of  the  birches.  As  you  look 
out  lazily  from  your  cool  retreat,  on  the  sunny  space 
before  you  little  blue  and  tawny  butterflies  make  sport 
for  you  over  a  carpet  of  low-growing  wild  flowers  ;  a 
delicate  white  moth — he  hath  a  sonorous  classic  name 
if  you  care  to  hear  it — flits  idly,  a  drifting  snowflake, 
from  the  thorn-bush  at  your  side  and  nestles  into  a 
neighbouring  sallow  ;  the  deeper  green  of  the  grasses 
a  stone's  throw  off  surely  promises  a  rivulet  there. 
Well,  we  are  rested  now  and  will  be  up.  As  we  make 
our  way  through  the  dense  fern  or  along  the  dappled 
velvety  paths,  here  surely  a  dryad  may  look  out  on  us 
from  between  the  white  birch  stems  and  the  fantastic 
trunks  of  the  hornbeam.  Stay  a  moment  while  I  pick  this 
fragrant  spray  of  honeysuckle.  Take  care,  the  ground  is 
boggy  in  this  dell:  the  rushes  and  marsh-grasses  warn  us 
we  must  jump  a  little  stream  at  the  bottom  to  reach 
those  fine  beeches  up  the  hill  yonder.  What  magnificent 
boles  they  are  !  Here  might  Orlando  carve  out  his 
passion  :  "  O  Rosalind  !  these  trees  shall  be  my  books, 
And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  I'll  character."  But 
we  are  no  lovers  to-day,  only  jaded  town-folk  seeking 
a  little  air  and  peace.  What  say  you  ?  Is  it  not  air, 
and  fragrance,  and  beauty  enough  for  the  poets  and  the 
gods  themselves  ?  Look  at  these  grey  straight  oak 
trunks  with  the  blush  roses  set  all  about  them — the 
green  of  the  bushes  scarce  visible  for  their  blossom  ! 
Ah  !  you  would  linger  here  and  dream  away  the  rest  of 
our  holiday.  But,  my  friend,  I  am  imperious.  We  have 
reached  the  edge  of  the  enchanted  forest,  and  I  will  have 
you  out  into  the  open  common  beyond,  the  green  high- 
land, where  the  cows  and  the  white  geese  are  feeding,  and 
where  the  fresh  breeze  will  blow  life  into  you.  We  are 
clear  of  the  wood  now  ;  ahead,  see,  lies  the  little  town 
of  Epping  itself.  Yes,  )'ou  shall  go  there  presently, 
and,  trust  me,  I  know  a  hostelry  where  even  your  nice 


palate  shall  be  satisfied  with  wholesome  country  fare. 
But  stay  a  moment  first  :  we  have  been  enjoying  Nature 
in  detail  ;  turn  your  eyes  out  eastward,  and  see  what 
she  can  do  by  way  of  an  effect,  when  she  spreads  some 
dozen  miles  of  quiet  homestead  country  before  you 
under  a  June  sky.  The  swallows  wheel  round  and 
round  us,  fit  playmates  of  the  nimble  breeze  which  fans 
our  cheeks,  bringing  us  the  scent  of  the  hay-fields,  and 
gently  driving  across  the  expanse  of  luminous  sky  the 
soft  banks  of  cloud,  whose  shadows  chequer  with  de- 
licious purple  mystery  the  pastures  and  the  woodlands 
stretching  away  to  the  pale  horizon. 

If  you  have  not  eyes  to  see  the  enchantment  of  all 
this,  you  would  but  affect  admiration  were  God  to  trans- 
late you  into  Paradise.  Selwyn  Image. 

SONG. 

y^LTHOUGH  you  are  in  your  shining  days, 

And  the  tongues  of  the  crowd 
And  of  new  friends  are  glad  with  your  praise, 

Be  not  unkind  or  proud, 
But  think  of  your  old  friends  the  most ; 

Time's  bitter  flood  will  rise, 
And  your  high  beauty  fall  and  be  lost 

For  all  eyes  but  these  eyes. 

W.  B.  Yeats. 

AN  AMERICAN  "ARTFUL  DODGER."* 

FORTUITOUSLY  there  is  discovered,  lingering  on 
the  shelves  of  the  derelict,  a  ponderous  work 
which  in  its  day  seems  to  have  frightened  off  all 
reviewers,  yet  which  now  of  a  sudden  becomes  invested 
with  lively  interest.  It  was  so  big  a  book,  and  it 
looked  so  unspeakably  dull  !  Nay,  upon  the  most 
cursory  glance  within  the  covers,  it  was  so  manifestly 
an  ill-written,  fatuous  and  amateurish  mere  imitation  of 
a  book  that  no  one  had  the  courage  to  go  further  with 
it.  Why  should  John  Sherman  relate  to  any  of  us, 
through  1,238  pages,  his  alleged  recollections?  Still 
more,  why  should  any  person  with  work  to  do  in  this 
world  be  condemned  to  listen  to  them  ?  To  these 
languid  questions,  a  few  months  ago,  no  adequate 
answer  was  forthcoming.  Yet  now,  lo  !  the  stone 
which  the  critics  neglected  has  become  the  head  of  the 
corner.  It  is  well  known  that  everything  comes  to  the 
man  who  can  wait  long  enough.  After  forty-three 
years  of  assiduous  munching  in  the  nose-bag  of  Federal 
patronage  at  home,  John  Sherman  at  last  gets  his  name 
mentioned  abroad.  English  people  are  actually  willing 
to  learn  something  about  him.  A  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  who  can  address  to  a  friendly  nation 
an  official  message  so  full  of  clownish  insolence  that 
even  the  barber-shops  of  his  native  land  shrink  from 
endorsing  it,  and  then  deny  that  any  such  message  has 
been  written  on  the  very  eve  of  its  publication,  might 
arouse  the  curiosity  of  an  even  more  phlegmatic  people 
than  the  British. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  Mr.  Sherman,  in  the  elaborate 
account  of  his  ancestry  which  introduces  his  "  Recollec- 
tions," leaves  us  no  room  for  doubt  that  he  is  of 
English  blood  himself.  His  line  runs  back,  with  hap- 
lessly circumstantial  dates  and  other  proofs,  to  a  Rev. 
John  Sherman  who  emigrated  to  Massachusetts  in  1634, 
and  who  in  turn  was  the  son  of  Edmond  Sherman,  a 
prosperous  cloth-weaver  of  Dedham  in  Essex.  It 
seems  that  it  is,  or  was,  a  common  name  in  the  Eastern 
counties.  "  One  Sherman  was  executed  for  taking  the 
unsuccessful  side  in  a  civil  war.  It  was  not  until  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  any  of  the  name 
assumed  the  arms,  crest  and  motto  justified  by  their 
pride,  property  or  standing.  The  motto  taken,  '  Con- 
quer Death  by  Virtue,'  is  a  rather  meaningless  phrase. 
It  is  modest  enough,  and  indicates  a  religious  turn  of 
mind."  Mr.  Sherman  retains  something  of  this  early 
piety  of  his  race.  He  tells  us  :  — "  The  writer  of  this 
has  a  firm  belief  in  the  Bible  as  the  only  creed  of  reli- 

*  "John  Sherman's  Recollections  of  Forty  Years  in  the 
House,  Senate  and  Cabinet."  An  Autobiography.  Illustrated. 
Two  vols.    London  :  Sampson  Low. 
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gious  faith  and  duty,  and  willingly  accords  to  every 
human  being  the  right  to  choose  his  form  of  worship 
according  to  his  judgment,  but  in  case  of  doubt  it  is 
best  to  follow  the  teachings  of  his  mother."  It  is  fair 
to  add  that  Mr.  Sherman  also  profited  by  the  unfor- 
tunate experience  of  that  ancestor  who  got  on  the 
unsuccessful  side  of  "a  civil  war."  In  all  his  long  and 
tortuous  career  that  is  the  one  thing  that  he  never 
did.  It  often  required  an  agility  of  conscience,  and  a 
capacity  for  swallowing  one's  own  words,  which  chal- 
lenge the  astonishment  of  his  contemporaries  ;  but  no 
one  ever  caught  him  on  any  losing  side — for  longer  than 
was  required  to  wriggle  away  from  it. 

One  gets  at  the  outset,  in  these  prefatory  remarks, 
some  very  frank  aids  to  a  judgment  of  the  writer's 
character  and  abilities.  In  composing  these  "  Recollec- 
tions," he  naively  confesses  that  he  was  in  doubt  whether 
he  ought  to  write  most  about  his  "own  life,  including 
ancestry  and  boyhood,"  or  to  give  predominance  to  the 
financial  history  of  the  United  States,  with  which  he 
was  mainly  identified.  "This  was  settled  by  the 
publishers,  who  were  more  interested  in  the  number  of 
copies  they  could  sell  than  in  the  finances  of  the  United 
States."  Again,  one  gets  a  glimpse  of  another  phase 
of  temperament  :  "When  in  London,  in  the  summer  of 
1889,  I  concluded  to  make  a  visit  to  the  '  graves  of  my 
ancestors.'  I  examined  Black's  Universal  Atlas  to 
locate  Dedham,  but  it  was  not  to  be  found.  I  made 
inquiries,  but  could  discover  no  one  who  knew  anything 
about  Dedham,  and  concluded  that  there  was  no  such  a 
place,  though  I  had  often  read  of  it.  I  was  compelled, 
therefore,  to  give  up  my  visit."  This  picture  of  an  ex- 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  who  had  lived  for  thirty-five  years  at  Washing- 
ton, yet  remained  such  a  provincial  creature  that  the 
resource  of  looking  in  a  shilling  county  guide  never 
occurred  to  him,  is  surely  not  without  its  value.  A 
third  incidental  example,  illustrative  this  time  of  his 
theories  about  good  manners  abroad,  has  a  peculiar 
interest  at  the  moment.  It  was  in  1859  that  Mr. 
Sherman  made  his  first  voyage  to  Europe,  and  he  has 
a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  delightful  companionship 
on  board  the  vessel  which  made  the  trip  so  full  of  charm. 
Concerning  one  of  these  pleasing  comrades  he  narrates 
this  instructive  anecdote,  with  evident  pride  : — 

"We  landed  safely  at  Southampton  late  in  the 
evening,  and  our  party  went  to  a  hotel.  We  seemed  to 
overcrowd  the  capacity  of  the  place.  One  of  our 
passengers,  a  young  gentleman  from  Baltimore,  said  to 
me  he  would  drive  out  those  Englishmen  who  were 
quietly  enjoying  themselves  in  the  waiting-room.  He 
had  been  a  quiet  gentlemanly  passenger,  but  he 
changed  his  tone  and  manner,  was  boisterous  in  his 
talk  and  rather  rude.  One  by  one  the  Englishmen 
departed,  slamming  the  door  after  them,  casting  a  sour 
look  at  their  persecutor,  but  he  was  not  disturbed  until 
the  coast  was  clear,  and  then  quieting  down  in  his 
usual  manner  he  said  he  knew  these  Englishmen,  and 
thought  he  would  give  them  a  chance  to  abuse  the 

d  d  Americans.    After  long  waiting  we  had  a  good 

supper." 

Here  apparently  we  have  the  genesis  of  Mr.  Sher- 
man's present  conception  of  diplomatic  management. 
He  learned  nearly  forty  years  ago  from  the  "young 
gentleman  from  Baltimore"  how  "these  Englishmen" 
ought  to  be  treated,  if  you  wanted  to  turn  them  out  of 
a  place  of  their  own,  when  they  were  "quietly  enjoying 
themselves."  The  trick  consisted  in  being  "  boisterous 
in  one's  talk  and  rather  rude." 

Of  Mr.  Sherman's  personal  career  there  is  a  great 
deal,  which  may  be  put  into  very  little.  He  was  born 
in  1823  on  the  Western  Reserve  in  Ohio— that  curious 
post-revolutionary  colony  of  Connecticut  refugees  which 
for  several  generations  has  produced  many  notable 
politicians  of  the  Garfield-Sherman  type.  His  family 
was  poor  but  well  connected.  There  were  a  number  of 
boys,  and  when  the  father  died  they  were  adopted  into 
neighbouring  households.  An  elder  brother,  William 
Tecumseh,  afterward  to  be  world-famous,  went  to  live 
in  the  family  of  an  important  lawyer  and  politician, 
Thomas  Ewing.  Young  John  was  less  fortunate  in 
finding  himself  with  a  sort  of  boatman's  grocer.  He 
was  from  the  first  attracted  by  trade  and  had  a  keen 
scent  for  bargains.    He  made  money  enough  to  support 


himself  while  he  read  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  two  years  later  had 
amassed  a  capital  of  ^2,000,  not  by  his  legal  practice 
so  much  as  by  his  profits  from  a  lumber  business  in 
which  he  was  a  partner.  In  1854,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
one,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Whig,  and  is 
probably  the  only  politician  now  holding  any  office  of 
importance  in  America  who  was  put  into  public  life  by 
that  party.  Two  years  later  the  Whigs  had  disappeared  ; 
the  Republican  party  had  taken  their  place,  and  Sherman 
was  re-elected  then  and  in  1858  and  i860  as  a  Republi- 
can. The  fourth  term,  however,  he  did  not  serve  out, 
being  elevated  to  the  Senate  instead.  The  rest  of  the 
story  is  chiefly  nosebag.  He  kept  himself  in  the  Senate 
until  1877,  when  he  entered  the  Hayes  Cabinet  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  In  1881  he  got  back  into  the 
Senate,  and  clung  to  his  seat  with  renewed  tenacity 
until  last  winter,  when  it  was  made  worth  his  while  to 
relinquish  it.  The  master-builder  of  McKinley's  for- 
tunes, the  redoubtable  Mark  Hanna,  decided  that  he 
could  best  control  the  Administration  he  had  placed  in 
power  if  he  were  in  the  Senate.  To  secure  a  vacancy 
it  was  necessary  to  prise  the  venerable  Sherman  out  of 
one  of  the  two  Ohio  seats.  The  consideration  which 
fetched  him  forth  was  the  Secretaryship  of  State  in  the 
new  Cabinet,  the  Governor  of  Ohio  having  pledged 
himself  to  appoint  Hanna  as  his  successor.  There  was 
no  secret  about  any  phase  of  this  bargain  at  the  time. 
The  American  people,  aghast  at  the  spectacle  of  this 
superannuated  and  characterless  old  tax-eater  at  the 
head  of  the  new  Cabinet,  had  it  explained  to  them  that 
in  no  other  way  could  Mark  Hanna  have  obtained  a 
seat  in  the  Senate.  There  was  the  further  tacit  assur- 
ance that  the  old  man  would  only  remain  Secretary  of 
State  for  a  short  time,  and  that  meanwhile  an  active 
young  Assistant  Secretary  from  Ohio  would  do  all  the 
important  work.  Apparently,  however,  the  question 
of  pup  seals  in  Behring  waters  was  felt  to  be  the  sort 
of  thing  that  "  the  old  man  "  could  be  allowed  to  amuse 
his  senile  leisure  with. 

Now  that  English  readers  have  been  introduced  to 
John  Sherman,  they  might  do  worse  than  glance  over 
his  "  Recollections."  As  a  study  in  a  certain  unclassified 
pathological  development,  which  would  be  criminal  if 
it  were  less  sheep-like  in  its  frank  cowardice,  and  which 
carries  selfishness  to  an  altitude  where  the  air  is  too 
rarefied  for  shame  or  the  consciousness  of  dishonour  to 
exist,  these  "Recollections"  stand  quite  by  themselves. 
No  other  politician  writing  in  the  English  language — or 
in  any  backwoods  perversion  of  it — has  drawn  a  more 
innocently  complete  picture  of  the  unpleasant  things 
inside  him.  The  quotations  from  his  speeches  and 
writings  begin  with  1854,  and,  covering  forty  years, 
touch  upon  practically  every  issue,  and  subdivision  of 
an  issue,  which  has  agitated  two  generations  of 
American  citizens.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  there  is  not  a  single  question  upon  which 
Sherman  does  not  quote  himself  for  and  against  the 
same  proposition.  The  baldness  of  his  self-contradic- 
tions is  amazing.  On  Slavery,  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
War,  on  Reconstruction,  on  the  Johnson  Impeachment, 
on  the  Tariff,  the  Shipping  laws,  Civil  Service  Reform  ; 
on  every  conceivable  phase  of  the  vexed  Currency  Pro- 
blem you  find  him  uneasily  balancing  his  basket  of  self- 
interests,  creeping  sinuously  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
affirming  to-day  what  he  denied  yesterday,  and  repu- 
diating next  week  both  affirmation  and  denial — and  all 
in  such  obvious  obedience  to  his  natural  instincts,  in 
such  implicit  good  faith  to  himself,  that  when  he  makes 
a  book  about  his  sayings  and  doings  the  thought  of 
suppressing  or  smoothing  over  the  evidences  of  his 
unworthiness  does  not  rise  in  his  mind.  Scattered  here 
and  there,  one  does  find  certain  clumsy  and  halting 
attempts  to  reconcile  the  more  glaring  of  these  contra- 
dictions ;  but  these  are  so  infantile  in  their  conception 
that  they  really  serve  as  finger-posts  to  particularly 
shady  bypaths. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  native  simplicity  of  a  mind 
that  sees  nothing  amiss  in  reproducing  a  letter  such  as 
this  which  follows.  It  is  John,  newly  made  a  Senator 
in  Congress,  who  writes  to  his  brother  William,  then 
some  time  retired  from  the  army,  and  presiding  over  a 
small  military  academy  in  Louisiana.  It  is  midnight  of 
April  12,  1861,  and  the  telegraph  has  spread  through 
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all  the  cities  of  the  North  the  news  that  Fort  Sumter 
has  been  fired  upon  that  very  day.  Throughout  the 
North  the  wildest  patriotic  furore  has  burst  forth,  and 
has  reflected  back  upon  the  national  capital  a  very 
frenzy  of  popular  passion.  -  Washington  is  seething 
with  the  most  tremendous  emotions  it  has  ever  known — 
the  streets  are  crowded  with  hoarsely  cheering  throngs, 
the  hotels  swarming  with  Congressmen  and  officials 
beside  themselves  with  excitement— and  Senator  Sher- 
man sits  down  to  thus  address  his  brother  : — 

"  By  all  means  take  advantage  of  the  present  dis- 
turbances to  get  back  into  the  army,  where  you  will  at 
once  put  yourself  in  a  high  position  for  life.  I  know 
that  promotion  and  every  facility  for  advancement  will 
be  cordially  extended  by  the  authorities.  You  are  a 
favourite  in  the  army  and  have  great  strength  in  po- 
litical circles.  I  urge  you  to  avail  yourself  of  these 
favourable  circumstances  to  secure  your  position  for 
life  ;  for,  after  all,  your  present  employment  is  of  un- 
certain tenure  in  these  stirring  times." 

All  the  other  memoirs  dealing  with  that  period  tell 
us  of  public-spirited  men  rushing  to  volunteer  ;  there 
is  not  in  history  any  more  wonderful  chapter  of  national 
fervour  and  self-sacrifice  than  that  which  recounts  the 
rising  of  the  "mud-sill"  North  at  the  tidings  of  Fort 
Sumter.  But  John  Sherman's  cool  blood  played  him 
no  boiling  tricks.  His  calm  eye  discerned  in  all  this 
commotion  merely  a  life-job  for  one  of  the  family. 
Thirty-five  years  later  it  does  not  suggest  itself  to  him 
that  the  letter  might  as  well  not  be  printed.  Indeed, 
what  is  there  wrong  in  it?  As  he  says,  the  old  family 
motto,  "  Conquer  Death  by  Virtue,"  seems  to  him  a 
"rather  meaningless  phrase."  The  Sherman  motto, 
to  his  mind,  should  contain  some  reference  to  a  life-job, 
and  the  supporters  of  the  shield  should  be  a  weasel  and 
a  limpet. 

One  final  quotation  in  this  survey  of  a  career  spent 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  yet  from 
which  the  American  people  have  never  had  the  value  of 
one  disinterested  action,  one  resolute  conviction,  one 
helpful  thought.  This  is  the  closing  paragraph  in  the 
long  book,  written  in  1895  by  the  man  who  in  this  year 
of  grace  1897  has  signed  a  treaty  for  the  annexation  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  : — 

"  A  republic  should  not  hold  dependent  provinces  or 
possessions.  Every  new  acquisition  will  create  fresh 
embarrassments.  The  Union  already  embraces  dis- 
cordant elements  enough  without  adding  others  If  my 
life  is  prolonged  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  add  to  the  strength 
and  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  but  nothing  to 
extend  its  limits  or  to  add  new  dangers  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  foreign  territory." 

THE  END  OF  THE  OPERA. 

THE  season  is  practically  dead.  I  wish  to  say  a 
few  words  concerning  its  unhappy  career  by  way 
of  a  requiem.  It  came  into  the  world  with  much  pomp 
and  circumstance  ;  and  we  ali  wished  it  well.  But  on 
the  very  first  night  it  made  a  lamentable  mistake  (fancy 
beginning  the  season  of  '97  with  "  Faust  "  !)  ;  it  stag- 
gered from  blunder  to  blunder  ;  and  only  towards  the 
end  of  its  time  has  it  shown  any  sign  of  ability  to  walk 
steadily  on  its  feet.  Its  ambitions  were  higher  than 
the  ambitions  of  any  previous  season  ;  and  it  has  been 
less  successful  than  any  season  I  can  remember  in  the 
attainment  of  its  ambitions.  The  management  had 
magnificent  chances,  and  it  has  thrown  them  all  away 
with  a  most  exasperating  recklessness.  It  gave  one 
really  first-rate  performance— that  of  "Tristan";  it 
allowed  an  obtuse  conductor  and  an  obstinate  gasman 
to  weaken  the  effect  of  Jean's  wonderful  singing  in 
"Siegfried";  it  allowed  gasman,  stage-manager  and 
the  silly  Italians  who  played  the  minor  characters  to 
prevent  a  re  petition  of  last  year's  success  with  "The 
Mastersingers."  So  that  no  big  boom  was  made  with 
Wagner,  although  one  of  the  biggest  booms  of  recent 
times  seemed  practicab'e  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
Next  the  management  took  Mozart  in  hand  ;  and, 
determined  that  we  should  hear  pure  Mozart — Mozart 
undefiled  by  the  touch  of  the  mountebank  Costa — it 
bought  a  new  set  of  parts  of  ' '  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro. "  And 
then,  wildly  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  it  actually  per- 
mitted those  new  parts  to  be  cut  down  to  fit  a  score 


copied  from  Bevignani's  -  a  score  containing  all  the 
stupid  and  impudent  cuts  and  alterations  of  several 
generations  of  dancing-master  conductors  !  Whether 
the  syndicate's  money  was  or  was  not  wasted  on  new 
parts  of  "  Don  Giovanni,"  bought  only  to  be  spoiled 
in  this  way,  is  more  than  I  can  say  ;  but  at  any  rate 
"  Don  Giovanni  "  was  given  in  pretty  much  the  hacked 
and  mangled  condition  of  former  years.  Excellent 
artists,  an  excellent  band  and  piles  of  money  were 
wasted  simply  because  there  was  no  one  at  Covent 
Garden  whose  business  it  was  to  see  that  dull-witted 
conductors  were  not  allowed  to  handle  Mozart  as  he 
was  handled  fifty  years  ago,  someone  to  see  that  Mozart 
was  played  as  any  accurate  score  shows  he  should  be 
played.   It  is  only  too  apparent  that  the  dilettante  syndi- 
cate was  overawed  by  traditions,  that,  knowing  little  of 
its  business,  it  allowed  itself  to  be  persuaded  into  artistic 
sins  by  people  who  knew  less  of  their  business  than  it 
did.    Both  Wagner  and  Mozart  were  spoiled  for  want 
of  a  strong  man  with  the  craft  of  stage-management  at 
his   finger-ends   and  a  wholesome  contempt  for  the 
Costa-Arditi-Bevignani-Randegger  traditions.  Whether 
the  syndicate  will  continue  its  efforts  next  year  to  keep 
moribund  Italian  opera  from  the  final  descent,  I  have 
not  heard  ;  but  if  it  intends  to  try  again  I  hope  it  will 
have  the  sense  either  to  get  a  competent  man  who  will 
direct  the  artistic  policy  as  cleverly  as  the  business 
policy    is    now    directed.     If    it    cannot   get  such 
a   man   ready-educated,  then  let   it    find  some  one 
and  send    him    abroad — to    Paris,    Munich,  Berlin, 
Bayreuth — to  learn  the  business.      One  strong  man 
with  brains  is  all  that  is    needed.      I  don't  say  he 
could  possibly  secure  as  good  performances  on  the 
wretched  Covent  Garden  stage  as  can  be  secured  at 
Bayreuth  or  even  at  the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris  ;  but 
there  is  a  large  number  of  faults  he  could  eliminate  at 
once.    Here  are  a  few  points  he  might  look  after.  (1) 
New  scores  and  parts  of  all  the  stock  operas  should 
be  purchased  ;  the  operas  which  are  too  long  should  be 
shortened  by  the  omission  of  whole  numbers — not  of 
three  bars  here  and  five  bars  there  in  the  Costa  way 
— no    number   essential  to   the   intelligibility    of  the 
story  being  omitted.   (2)  The  principals  should  be  com- 
pelled to  settle  every  difficult  point,  every  dispute,  at 
rehearsal,  leaving  nothing,  as  so  many  things  are  left  at 
present,  in  the  happy  faith  that  it  "will  be  all  right  to- 
night."    (3)  A  principal    who    "fluffs"    his    or  her 
rival,  or  comes  down  to  the  footlights  at  the  wrong 
moment  (the  right  moment — which  seldom  occurs — to 
be  decided  by  the  stage-manager  at   rehearsal),  or 
does  "business"  not  arranged  for  at  rehearsal,  or 
accepts  an  encore,  should  be  first  warned,  and  on 
repetition  of  the  offence  dismissed.     (4)  The  chorus 
should  be  washed,  the  male  portion  shaved,  and  the 
whole  attired  in  something  more  soothing  to  the  eye 
than  the    present   unheard-of  collection  of  rags  and 
tatters  ;  it  should   be  rehearsed  and   taught  all  the 
"  business,"  and  every  one  should  be  remorselessly 
dismissed  who  fails  to  do  the  business  at  the  per- 
formance.   (5)  The  working  of  the  scenery  should  be 
rehearsed  as  carefully  as  any  other  part  of  the  opera  ; 
every  man  should  be  given  his  post  and  fined  if  he 
leaves  it  ;  the  present  electric  bells  and  boatswains' 
whistles  which  so  delight   the   heart   of  Mancinelli 
should    be   replaced   by   a   more  peaceful   mode  of 
communication — for  after  all  the  scene-shifters  are  not, 
or  are  not  supposed  to  be,  fast  asleep  and  in  need  of 
so  rude  an  awakening.    (6)  The  lighting  arrangements 
also  are  sadly  in  want  of  revision.     Some  inspired 
idiot  put  a  row  of  electric  lamps  amongst  the  foot- 
lights, forgetting  that  with  them   any  gradation  of 
the  light  is  impossible,  an  incandescent  lamp  not  being 
a  thing  you  can  turn  up  or  down  gradually  like  a  gas- 
jet.    The  electric  lamps  should  be  thrown  on  to  the 
nearest  dustheap  ;  proper  gaslights  should  be  put  in, 
and  the  gasman  should  be  taught  how  to  manage 
them.    Finally,  the  voice  of  the  prompter  should  either 
be  tuned  or  for  ever  stilled.    It  has  been  a  peculiar 
exasperation  this  season  ;  and  I  am  certain  that  but  for 
the  danger  of  hitting  some  comparatively  innocent 
tenor  cr  prima  donna,  disponing  him-  or  herself  near 
the  footlights,  some  enraged  critic  would  have  tried 
before  now  to  shoot  away  the  prompter's  box  and  all 
that  it  contains.    If  the  singers  knew  their  parts  this 
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constant  prompting'  would  be  unnecessary.  These 
things  are  just  the  beginnings  of  a  good  performance  ; 
when  they  are  attended  to  the  real  difficulties  of  giving 
artistic  representations  will  have  to  be  thought  of ;  but 
I  fancy  most  of  us  would  be  so  happy  to  see  the 
elements  rightly  done  that  it  would  be  a  long  time 
before  we  complained  of  the  absence  of  the  higher 
refinements. 

Before  leaving  the  opera  for  this  year,  permit  me  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  use  of  the  harpsichord  in 
Mozart's  operas.  One  or  two  sapient  persons,  rushing  in 
where  those  who  know  the  facts  might  well  fear  to  tread, 
have  announced  loudly  that  Mozart  himself  presided  at 
the  piano  when  "Don  Giovanni"  and  "  Le  Nozze " 
were  produced.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  not  a 
scrap  of  evidence  to  prove  this.  The  legend  had  its 
birth  in  Paris  when  the  harpsichord  was  recently  intro- 
duced by  an  enterprising  firm  of  piano-makers.  The 
other  piano-makers  did  not  like  their  rival  to  gather  so 
much  glory  ;  they  turned  such  of  the  critics  as  were  in 
their  service  on  to  the  subject  ;  and  these  critics  got 
hold  of  Michael  Kelly's  Recollections  of  the  Opera, 
and  straightway  proved  from  them  that  the  piano  and 
not  the  harpsichord  was  originally  used.  Now,  to 
begin  with,  Michael  Kelly's  Recollections  were  not 
written  by  Michael  Kelly,  who  probably  knew  the  differ- 
ence between  a  piano  and  a  harpsichord,  but  by 
Theodore  Hook,  who  probably  didn't  know  and  cer- 
tainly didn't  care  whether  there  was  or  was  not  any 
difference.  The  consequence  is  that  whenever  a  keyed 
instrument  is  mentioned  it  is  always  called  a  piano  ; 
and  since  at  that  time  the  piano  had  just  come  in,  and 
was  more  a  rare  curiosity  than  anything  else,  it  is  abso- 
lutely certain  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  when  the  word 
piano  is  used,  the  then  extremely  common  instrument 
harpsichord  is  meant ;  and  even  in  the  hundredth  case 
the  meaning  is  doubtful.  It  is  some  years  since  I  read 
Kelly,  and  it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  wade  wearily 
through  his  pages  during  the  last  few  days  ;  but  I  have 
looked  up  all  the  references  to  Mozart  and  confirmed  my 
impression  that  nothing  is  said  about  the  piano  being- 
used  at  the  first  performances.  What  Theodore  Hook 
says  is  that  Mozart  accompanied  Kelly  on  the  piano 
at  his  own  house.  Therefore  we  must  simply  beg  Kelly 
to  stand  down  and  consider  the  matter  without  him. 
And  then  the  balance  of  evidence  is  enormously  in 
favour  of  the  harpsichord.  It  had  always  been  used 
before  "Figaro"  and  "Don  Giovanni";  it  was  used 
for  many  years  afterwards  ;  had  the  piano  been  intro- 
duced at  Mozart's  special  request  the  innovation  would 
surely  have  provoked  some  comment  and  in  all  likelihood 
very  vehement  opposition  ;  and  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind  recorded.  Further,  even  if  the  piano  was  used  at 
one  performance,  it  is  certain  that  the  harpsichord  was 
used  at  a  great  many  subsequent  performances — for 
every  theatre  had  a  harpsichord,  and  scarcely  any  had 
a  piano — and  since  Mozart  is  not  known  to  have 
objected,  we  must  assume  that  he  was  content  with  the 
harpsichord.  I  am  not  convinced,  like  a  few  of  my 
brethren,  that  he  preferred  a  large  modern  grand  ;  for 
he  never  heard  one.  And  whereas  it  is  utterly  unlike 
anything  Mozart  ever  heard  or  dreamed  of,  the  harp- 
sichord is,  in  tone,  very  like  the  piano  Mozart  would 
have  played  on  had  a  piano  been  used.  The  first 
pianos  were  tiny  things  with  thin  strings  at  no  tension 
at  all  ;  they  were  intended  to  resemble  the  harpsi- 
chord in  tone  ;  and  they  were  only  introduced  to 
remedy  the  only  defect  of  the  harpsichord — namely,  that 
it  could  not  produce  a  crescendo  and  diminuendo.  So 
the  piano  theory  collapses  as  soon  as  we  look  at  it.  In 
fact  I  imagine  we  should  have  heard  nothing  of  it  had 
another  gentleman  instead  of  Mr.  Dolmetsch  been 
engaged  to  play  the  harpsichord.  But  this  gentleman's 
defenders  really  should  be  careful.  When  a  critic's 
anxiety  to  prove  that  Mr.  Dolmetsch  should  not  have 
been  engaged  actually  leads  him  to  declare  that  the 
harpsichord  cannot  be  heard  at  Covent  Garden,  he 
merely  proves  that  in  justice  to  his  employers  he  should 
immediately  resign  his  post — for  he  is  obviously  deaf. 
The  singers  heard  it  ;  at  rehearsal  the  conductors  went 
to  every  part  of  the  theatre  and  heard  it ;  I  heard  it, 
and  the  vast  majority  of  my  colleagues  heard  it.  And 
still  greater  care  is  demanded  in  the  handling  of  his- 
torical arguments.    The  critic  of  the  "Daily  News" 


for  instance  had  evidently  got  down  Grove  ;  and  he 
innocently  told  his  readers  that  the  harpsichord  was  so 
unsatisfactory  that  in  1863  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt  re- 
placed it  with  accompaniments  written  out  for  the  whole 
strings.  If  the  critic  will  get  down  Grove  again — he 
knows  well  how  to  do  it — and  look  up  the  passage  (it 
is  on  page  86  of  Vol.  III.),  he  will  see  that  what  Gold- 
schmidt replaced  with  the  strings  was  the  old  scraping 
accompaniment  of  the  basses  alone  ;  and  his  common 
sense  ought  to  have  shown  him  that  as  in  1863  the 
harpsichord  had  been  forgotten  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  it  could  hardly  be  that  instrument  which 
received  its  conge. 

Last  week  I  referred  to  a  correspondence  between  Dr. 
Parry  and  Mr.  Cecil  J.  Sharp.  This  is  what  happened. 
The  Finsbury  Choral  Association  engaged  a  Miss  Muriel 
Foster  to  sing  on  25  March.  On  23  March  Miss  Foster 
was  offered  a  better  engagement  and  begged  the  Fins- 
bury  people  to  let  her  off ;  and  when  they  declined  Dr. 
Parry  sent,  not  to  the  secretary  of  the  Association,  but 
to  Mr.  Sharp,  this  telegram  :  "I  beg  you  to  reconsider 
your  decision.  Miss  Foster's  sister's  engagement  is 
also  at  stake — the  Albert  Hall  people  will  not  engage 
the  one  without  the  other."  Mr.  Sharp  replied  : 
"  Greatly  regret  cannot  interfere  further  with  Com- 
mittee's decision."  So  Miss  Foster  sang;  and  on 
27  March  Mr.  Sharp  received  the  following  astounding 
letter  : — 

"  Royal  College  of  Music,  Prince  Consort  Road, 
South  Kensington,  London,  S.W., 

26  March,  1897. 
"  Sir, — Now  that  your  performance  of  '  The  Redemp- 
tion '  is  over,  I  feel  constrained,  as  responsible  for  the 
interests  of  our  pupils,  to  call  your  attention  to  aspects 
of  your  treatment  of  Miss  Muriel  Foster,  which  you 
possibly  overlooked.  You  were  no  doubt  within  your 
legal  rights — as  Shylock  was  in  the  familiar  Shake- 
spearean instance— in  insisting  on  her  fulfilling  her 
contract  to  the  letter.  But  there  are  obvious  occasions 
when  insistence  on  legal  rights  is  not  only  ungenerous 
and  unfeeling,  but  presents  an  even  worse  appearance 
than  some  infringements  of  the  letter  of  the  law.  Miss 
Foster,  an  orphan  with  no  resources  but  her  artistic 
gifts,  had  by  a  lucky  chance  an  opportunity  of  making 
a  much-coveted  appearance  at  the  Albert  Hall,  which 
might  have  been  of  great  service  to  her.  Your  engage- 
ment, which  it  was  perfectly  easy  to  replace  by  a 
thoroughly  efficient  substitute,  stood  in  her  way.  Miss 
Foster  recognized  her  obligations  to  you,  and  appealed 
to  you  to  make  a  concession  in  her  favour.  You,  with 
callous  indifference  to  her  interests,  persistently  refused 
to  allow  her  to  take  advantage  of  the  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity. The  young  lady  went  through  her  ordeal  with 
courage  and  patience,  and  deserves  infinite  credit. 
What  you  appear  to  me  to  deserve  for  ruthlessly 
trampling'  on  her  first  important  public  opportunity  I 
must  forbear  from  attempting  to  express. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  (Signed)  C.  H.  H.  Parry." 
Now  this  letter,  in  the  first  place,  is  ungrammatical, 
and  not  even  sense.  So  far  has  Dr.  Parry  been  carried 
away  by  his  feelings  that  he  talks  about  "  trampling 
on  her  first  public  opportunity";  and  I  submit  that, 
however  venomous  Mr.  Sharp  may  be,  neither  he  nor 
any  one  else  could  trample  on  an  opportunity.  Second, 
I  am  convinced  that  were  I,  in  similar  circumstances, 
to  write  such  a  letter  to  Dr.  Parry — who,  after  all,  is 
only  a  schoolmaster — he  would  take  an  action  for  libel 
against  me.  Third,  I  cannot  understand  Dr.  Parry's 
telegram  ;  for  Miss  Foster's  sister  did  sing  for  "  the 
Albert  Hall  people."  Fourth,  since  it  was  not  Mr.  Sharp 
who  declined  to  release  Miss  Foster — though  I  think 
the  Committee  was  right  in  not  releasing  her :  we 
cannot  all  give  concerts  on  the  Philharmonic  plan— no 
letter  at  all  on  the  subject,  least  of  all  so  boorish  a 
letter,  should  have  been  sent  to  him.  The  simple  truth 
appears  to  be  that  Dr.  Parry,  labouring  under  a  mis- 
taken idea,  and  burning  with  righteous  zeal  for  a  lady 
who  appears  to  be  one  of  the  cleverest  pupils  ever 
turned  out  of  the  Royal  College,  put  down  his  head, 
rushed  madly  at  Mr.  Sharp,  and  was  too  obstinate  to 
try  afterwards  to  make  amends  for  his  mistake.  That 
is  the  way  our  Academics  are  made.  Dr.  Parry  can- 
not have  done  either  Miss  Foster  or  the  Royal  College 
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much  good.  Were  I  a  conductor  of  a  choral  society  I 
should  strongly  object  to  my  committee  engaging  Royal 
College  pupils  ;  for  they  might  want  to  get  off  at  the 
last  moment  ;  and  if  the  committee  refused  to  let  them 
off  Dr.  Parry  might  send  me  a  fiery  letter.  Which 
Heaven  forfend  !  My  reasons  for  referring  to  the  affair 
are  two— first,  some  later  developments  have  shown  it 
to  be  the  merest  justice  to  Mr.  Sharp  that  the  truth 
should  be  known  ;  and  moreover  the  public  should  know 
the  rather  foolish  pretensions  of  the  musical  school- 
masters of  this  country.  Their  day  of  power  is  long 
since  over  ;  but  they  would  still  fain  play  the  autocrat. 

J.  F.  R. 

THE  LAST  GASP  OF  THE  SEASON. 

"  Four  Little  Girls."  A  new  and  original  farce  in  three 
acts,  by  Walter  Stokes  Craven.  Criterion  Theatre, 
17  July,  1897. 

"  The  Kangaroo  Girl."  Mr.  Oscar  Barrett's  musical 
version  of  "  Dr.  Bill."  Theatre  Metropole,  Cam- 
berwell,  19  July,  1897. 

THE  departing  theatrical  season  has  aimed  a  Parthian 
shaft  at  me  in  the  shape  of  a  farcical  comedy  at 
the  Criterion,  and  brought  me  down  groaning  with  it. 
When  pantomime  was  at  its  desperatest  they  doubled 
the  harlequinade  and  had  two  clowns,  two  pantaloons, 
two  harlequins  and  two  columbines,  neither  of  any  of 
the  pairs  being  good  enough  to  bear  the  undivided 
attention  of  the  audience.  And  now  they  are  doubling 
the  farcical  comedies  and  giving  us  two  scapegraces, 
two  fathers,  two  comic  old  women,  and  actually  four 
disingenuous  young  ones.  This  horrible  unco-ordinated 
binocular  vision  of  a  farce  plot  would  have  made  me 
doubt  my  sobriety  at  the  Criterion  but  for  the  single 
figure  of  Mr.  Welch  as  a  Scotch  version  of  the  tutor 
out  of  "  Betsy."  There  would  certainly  have  been  two 
tutors  had  a  second  Mr.  Welch  been  available  ;  as  it 
was,  the  author  had  to  content  himself  with  giving 
Mr.  Welch  work  enough  for  two.  And  what  an  actor 
could  do  for  his  author  in  return,  Mr.  Welch  did.  He 
pretended  to  drink  pints  of  whisky  ;  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  dragged  about  the  floor  by  a  grimy  maid-of-all- 
work  ;  he  got  under  the  table,  fell  over  the  sofa,  and 
wrestled  fitfully  with  a  far  from  deep-seated  Scotch 
accent.  But  though  he  was  supported  by  Mr.  Barnes 
and  Mr.  Blakeley,  Miss  Victor  and  Miss  Fairbrother, 
against  the  racketings,  mostly  inept  and  humourless,  of 
a  noisy  junior  contingent,  his  labour  was  in  vain  as  far 
as  I  was  concerned.  The  theatre  resounded  with 
autumnal  laughter  ;  but  my  soul  grew  heavier  and 
heavier.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  play  was  a  passable 
piece  of  harmless  tomfoolery  ;  but  I  could  not  enjoy  it. 
The  spectacle  of  Mr.  Wyndham  coming  into  the  stalls 
with  an  elaborate  air  of  enjoying  himself  tantalized  me 
almost  to  madness.  Clearly  my  dramatic  receptive- 
ness  is  exhausted.  I  can  only  pack  up  my  holiday 
traps  and  apologize  to  the  author  and  the  company  for 
my  inability  to  rise  to  the  occasion. 

One  other  entertainment  have  I  suffered  since.  Mr. 
Mulholland  beguiled  me  to  Camberwell  to  see  "The 
Kangaroo  Girl,"  an  operatic  version  of  Mr.  Alexander's 
old  success  "Dr.  Bill."  By  Dr.  Bill's  time  the 
doubling  process  had  begun.  Two  music-hall  ladies, 
two  Lotharios,  two  keys  put  down  the  backs  of  the 
principal  personages,  and  two  lockings  into  two  rooms 
of  two  couples  supposed  to  be  under  two  identical  sets 
of  circumstances  constituted  between  them  the  second 
act  of  the  play.  I  condescended  to  be  faintly  amused  ; 
for  I  had  seen  worse  plays  and  much  worse  companies 
on  West  End  stages.  Miss  Nellie  Ganthony's  in  par- 
ticular was  a  pleasing  talent  ;  and  her  digressive  way  of 
enlivening  the  tedium  of  the  comedy  by  an  occasional 
coon  song  struck  me  as  happy.  But  I  did  not  wait  for 
the  third  act — why  should  I  ?  knowing,  as  I  did,  that 
nothing  could  possibly  happen  in  it. 

"The  Kangaroo  Girl"  reminds  me  of  the  prevalence 
of  plays  with  actresses  in  them.  Let  me  be  under- 
stood :  I  do  not  mean  real  actresses,  but  stage  actresses. 
The  author  wants  to  present  a  loose  woman  on  the 
stage  ;  and  he  has  not  the  courage  to  say  what  he 
means,  or  perhaps  he  is  afraid  of  the  Licenser.  So  he 
adopts  the  subterfuge  of  the  woman  of  the  streets  who 
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calls  herself  "an  actress"  when  she  gets  into  trouble 
with  the  police.  No  musical  farce  seems  to  be  com- 
plete without  the  introduction  of  a  travelling  company 
of  "  Gaiety  Girls,"  to  whom  life  is  one  intolerably  long 
skirt  dance.  And  the  odd  thing  is  that  actresses  and 
ladies  of  the  chorus,  instead  of  resenting  these  parts, 
help  the  author  to  identify  them  with  professionally  im- 
proper persons  as  eagerly  as  they  might  play  Magda 
or  Adrienne  if  anybody  would  let  them.  They  have 
scruples  about  Mrs.  Tanqueray,  or  Regina  in  "  Ghosts." 
But  represent  Paula  or  Regina  as  being  one  of  them- 
selves, and  they  are  delighted,  and  will  put  on  fifty  pink 
silk  petticoats  in  honour  of  the  happy  invention. 

It  is  a  heavy  lot,  that  of  the  dramatic  critic.  Nobody  can 
imagine  what  excessive  playgoing  has  done  to  this  once 
keen  intellect,  once  alert  susceptibility,  once  maliciously 
buoyant  humour.  I  have  lavished  ideas  on  the  theatre  ; 
and  now,  in  the  moment  of  my  bankruptcy,  the  wretched 
institution  cannot  supply  me  with  half  a  one  to  go  on 
with.  I  cannot  review  the  work  of  the  season — I  had 
rather  die  than  retaste  its  bitterness — but  I  dare  say  the 
theatre  has  something  to  congratulate  itself  on.  For 
instance,  it  has  got  as  far  as  Dumas  pere,  a  real 
dramatic  author  of  the  first  rank,  hardly  more  than  half 
a  century  behind  our  time  in  his  ideas  about  womanhood 
and  chivalry  and  the  like.  "Hamlet"  has  not  been 
played  ;  and  "  The  Wild  Duck"  has.  Quite  a  number 
of  performances  of  plays  by  me  have  been  announced, 
and  have  not  come  off — an  infallible  symptom  of  high 
intellectual  activity  behind  the  scenes.  Mr.  Henry 
Arthur  Jones,  after  outrunning  the  powers  of  our 
actors  in  1896,  has  been  caught  up  by  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham and  the  Criterion  company — some  of  them  a 
good  deal  out  of  breath,  but  still  close  enough 
to  avoid  a  renewal  of  last  year's  collapses.  Mr. 
Pinero  has  managed  to  get  a  couple  of  pleasant  scenes 
into  one  of  those  vast  philosophic  dramas  in  which 
he  shows  us  wantons  blushing  in  the  presence  of  young 
girls  from  convents,  agnostic  platform  women  reclaimed 
by  low-necked  dresses  and  burning  Bibles,  men  and 
women  about  town  turning  forty,  and  other  themes  that 
seem  profound  to  a  mind  blunted  by  a  petulant  sub- 
stitution of  the  "Mining  Journal  "  for  the  "Saturday 
Review."  We  have  had  the  New  Century  Theatre 
created  and  the  Independent  Theatre  revived  vigorously 
and  actually  starting  on  tour  with  Ibsen.  A  lady  has 
presented  us  with  a  play  about  Nelson  and  Lady 
Hamilton,  so  advanced  that  my  modest  description  of 
it  in  these  columns  has  been  reprinted  in  America  as  a 
tract,  with  certain  alterations  designed  to  give  me  the 
proper  Pharisaic  tone  essential  to  moral  influence  across 
the  Atlantic.  And  we  have  had  a  really  imposing  new 
theatre  from  Mr.  Tree.  On  the  whole,  we  might  have 
done  worse. 

But,  after  all,  the  great  thing  about  the  season  is  that 
it  is  over.  In  bowing  it  out,  may  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  acknowledging  many  letters  from  readers  of 
this  column  which  I  have  been  unable  to  answer. 
The  information  they  contain  has  not  been  lost  on  my 
ignorance,  nor  the  flattery  on  my  conceit.  Up  to  two 
or  three  years  ago  I  was  seldom  more  than  six  months 
in  arrear  with  my  correspondence.  But  like  all  the 
people  in  "The  Princess  and  the  Butterfly"  I  am 
getting  old  :  my  endurance  is  failing  and  my  conscience 
clean  gone.  When  my  curiosity  goes  too  I  shall  no 
longer  even  read  my  letters  ;  but  I  have  not  reached 
that  stage  yet;  and  I  beg  my  unanswered  correspondents 
to  believe  that  it  is  exhaustion  and  not  indifference  that 
prevents  me  from  privately  acknowledging  communica- 
tions which  are  often  highly  useful  and  interesting  to  me. 
Even  people  who  only  want  my  autograph  sometimes 
amuse  me,  though  I  hold  that  a  collection  of  auto- 
graphs acquired,  not  by  the  collector's  tact  and  luck  in 
making  friends,  or  by  honest  purchase,  but  by  shame- 
lessly asking  illustrious  persons  to  forge  their  own 
signatures  (for  a  signature  without  a  document  is 
a  forgery)  is  like  money  acquired  by  cheating  at 
cards.  I  never  observe  rules  of  conduct,  and  there- 
fore have  given  up  making  them;  but  I  am  rather 
apt  to  answer  autograph  collectors  who  collect  un- 
fairly with  my  typewriter  when  I  answer  them  at  all. 
Nevertheless  I  do  not  wish  to  discourage  them,  as  they 
often  send  me  stamps,  neat  cards,  envelopes,  and  other 
useful  trifles.  G.  B.  S. 
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MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  Stock  Exchange  is  still  listless  and  inert,  and 
has  borne  the  shock  of  a  double  surprise  in  the 
Home  Railway  Market  with  unusual  equanimity.  Not 
that  the  Great  Eastern  and  Chatham  and  Dover  dividends 
afford  any  ground  for  surprise  to  the  plain  man  who, 
not  being  a  stockbroker,  looks  at  facts  and  figures,  and 
not  at  the  "tone  of  the  market."  We  have  pointed 
out  more  than  once  that  Great  Eastern  stock,  yielding 
at  its  present  price  less  than  3  per  cent,  to  an  investor, 
is  absurdly  dear.  There  is  no  reason  at  all  to  suppose 
that  the  net  profit  on  the  current  half-year's  working 
will  show  any  improvement  on  the  results  for  the  last 
half  of  1896,  but  rather  the  contrary  ;  yet  the  Ordinary 
stock  is  quoted  at  a  higher  price  compared  with  its 
yield  than  even  the  Preferred  stock  of  such  lines  as  the 
Great  Northern  and  the  Caledonian.  This  is  one  of 
the  anomalies  which  it  requires  the  genius  of  a  member 
of  the  "  House"  to  explain,  and  probably  no  one  else 
can  tell  us  why  Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire 
Ordinary  stock  should  stand  at  a  price  yielding  about 
^£2  45.  per  cent,  when  Brighton  Ordinary  stock  can  be 
bought  to  yield  about  ,£3  8s.  per  cent. 

The  Foreign  Market  is,  of  course,  more  cheerful 
because  the  Sultan  has  thought  it  politic  to  abandon 
one  point  in  his  game  of  patience  with  the  Ambassadors  ; 
but  those  who  suppose  that  his  stock  of  expedients  for 
causing  delay  is  exhausted,  or  that  a  Treaty  of  Peace 
is  as  yet  anywhere  near  signature,  can  scarcely  have 
had  much  experience  in  Oriental  methods  of  diplomacy. 
"Operators"  in  American  Railways  having  run  up 
quotations  as  high  as  they  dared  are  now  "  realizing" 
and  sending  them  down  again  ;  but  the  gold  rush  to 
Klondyke  has  kept  up  the  price  of  Canadian  Pacific 
stock  and  will  probably  induce  a  further  rise.  South 
African  mining  securities  continue  to  creep  upwards  : 
although  the  best  of  them  are  still  very  cheap  and  are 
certainly  to  be  preferred  to  any  other  investments  of 
their  class. 

The  Ivanhoe  gold  mine  is  admittedly  one  of  the 
most  productive  in  Western  Australia.  Its  ;£i  shares 
are  quoted  at  ,£12,  at  which  price  the  dividend  of 
75  per  cent,  yields  6}  per  cent,  to  an  investor,  and  it  is 
notorious  that  the  directors  might  easily  declare  a 
much  higher  dividend  if  they  were  so  minded.  They 
are  about  to  meet  the  shareholders  at  Adelaide  next 
September  with  a  proposal  to  sell  the  concern  to  the 
Globe  Finance  Syndicate,  with  a  view  to  the  formation 
of  a  new  company  with  a  share  capital  of  about 
,£1,000,000.  The  terms  offered  to  the  shareholders 
are  £10  10s.  for  each  ,£1  share,  and  in  addition  a  fully- 
paid  ,£5  share  in  the  new  Company.  At  first  sight 
this  looks  liberal  enough ;  for,  assuming  the  new 
shares  to  be  saleable  at  par,  there  would  be  a  clear 
profit  of  ^3  10s.  on  each  share  purchased  at  the  current 
price.  But  there  is  another  way  of  looking  at  the 
matter.  Apparently  the  Syndicate  will  be  paying  the 
existing  shareholders  some  ,£525,000  in  cash  and 
,£250,000  in  shares,  or  .£775,000  in  all,  and  after 
allowing  for  expenses,  &c,  will  make  some  ,£200,000 
by  the  deal.  As  some  of  the  directors  are  also  members 
of  the  Syndicate,  the  scheme  is  doubtless  from  their 
point  of  view  highly  satisfactory  ;  but  if  the  mine  is 
really  worth  ,£200,000  more  than  the  Syndicate  are 
going  to  pay  for  it,  those  shareholders  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Syndicate,  and  who  have  been  asked  to 
post  their  proxies  by  next  week's  mail,  may  reasonably 
pause  to  consider  whether  it  might  not  be  better  to  keep 
that  ,£200,000  for  themselves. 

There  is  no  doubt  much  exaggeration  about  the 
reports  which  have  come  to  us  during  the  past  few  days 
regarding  the  discoveries  of  gold  on  the  Klondyke 
Creek  in  the  Yukon  Valley,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  need  be  little  question  that  respectable  "  finds  " 
have  been  made  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  placers 
of  the  Yukon  district  have  contributed  very  appreciably 
during  the  last  three  years  to  the  Alaskan  output  of 
gold  ;  and  a  recent  geological  survey,  carried  out  by 
American  Government  officials,  has   shown  that  its 


possibilities  both  for  placer  and  lode  mining  are  well- 
nigh  unlimited.  At  the  same  time,  the  natural  draw- 
backs are  likely  to  militate  against  any  great  extension 
of  mining  in  this  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  world,  at 
least  until  the  authorities  see  their  way  to  improve  the 
means  of  communication.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note 
that  the  Klondyke  goldfield  is  located  well  within  the 
British  side  of  the  boundary  line.  The  great  impedi- 
ment to  full  development  at  present  lies  in  the  remote- 
ness of  the  mining  region  from  all  dwelling  places  of 
civilised  men  and  in  the  excessive  length  and  rigour  of 
the  winter,  which  freezes  the  ground  so  effectually  as 
to  make  it  necessary  to  have  big  fires  burning  over  it 
night  and  day  to  enable  it  to  be  worked. 

The  ninth  annual  Report  of  the  Crown  Reef  Gold 
Mining  Company,  Limited,  presented  at  the  meeting 
held  at  Johannesburg  on  the  8th  ult. ,  is  deserving  of 
particular  attention.  The  net  profit  for  the  twelve 
months  ended  31  March  last,  after  allowing  ,£15,615 
for  depreciation,  proved  to  be  ,£187,403,  and  as 
,£130,849  was  brought  forward  from  the  previous  year, 
the  sum  available  for  distributionamounted  to  ,£318,252. 
The  two  half-yearly  dividends  of  50  and  60  per  cent, 
respectively  absorbed  ,£"132,000,  and  ,£13,200  was 
added  to  the  reserves,  making  ,£145,200  in  all,  and 
leaving  ,£173,052  to  be  carried  forward.  These  figures 
are  the  most  satisfactory  the  Company  has  experienced 
in  the  course  of  its  very  successful  history,  and  the 
net  profit  exceeds  that  of  1895-6,  the  previous  best, 
by  ,£32,886.  Indications  promise  that  the  current  year 
will  surpass  even  this  showing.  It  will  not  escape 
notice  that,  while  last  year's  distributions  were  35  per 
cent,  higher  than  those  of  1895-6,  the  balance  carried 
to  next  account  is  ,£42,000  more. 

In  the  past  nine  years  the  Company's  receipts  from 
gold  account  and  sundry  revenue  have  been  ,£2, 254,466, 
while  the  expenditure  has  run  to  ,£1,516,947,  leaving  a 
total  profit  of  .£737,519,  of  which  ^497,900  has  been 
distributed  in  dividends.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the 
average  value  of  the  gold  obtained  from  every  ton  of 
ore  treated  is  increasing,  and  last  year  was  £2  ys.  2d. 
against  £2  2s.  id.  in  the  preceding  year.  Though, 
therefore,  there  was  a  decrease  of  9,544  tons  in  the 
quantity  crushed,  the  gold  produced  amounted  to 
139,354  oz.,  against  130,992  oz.,  or  an  increase  of 
8,362  oz.  The  working  expenditure  was  a  little  higher 
than  in  1895-6,  but  considerably  lower  than  in  either  of 
the  two  previous  years,  and  the  average  net  profit 
works  out  at  i8j.  gd.,  as  compared  with  145.  gd.  in 
1895-6,  95-.  8d.  in  1894-5,  and  13s.  3d.  in  1893-4. 

As  we  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  these 
columns  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  central  or- 
ganization whose  function  shall  be  the  collection  and 
dissemination  of  information  calculated  to  be  of  value 
to  British  manufacturers  and  commercial  men  gene- 
rally, we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Government  has 
awakened  to  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  and  has 
appointed  a  committee  "  to  consider  and  advise  as  to 
the  best  means  of  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
home  traders  the  information  furnished  by  Consuls  "  and 
others  as  to  the  supply  and  demand  of  the  various 
markets  with  which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
dealing,  and  also  to  report  whether  it  is  desirable 
or  not  that  these  Consuls  should  send  home  samples  of 
such  goods  as  are  most  in  demand  or  are  likely  to  meet 
with  approval.  Our  rivals  in  Germany  and  France 
already  possess  means  similar  to  those  now  suggested 
by  our  Government  for  the  development  of  their  foreign 
trade,  and  much  additional  work  in  the  same  direction 
is  performed  by  their  manufacturers'  associations.  In 
this  way  they  are  enabled  to  open  up  new  markets 
with  a  minimum  of  expenditure  and  a  maximum  of 
results  ;  and  it  is  undoubted  that  much  of  the  success 
which  has  of  late  years  moved  our  Consular  officers  to 
complain  of  British  apathy  in  the  face  of  foreign  com- 
petition has  been  due  to  these  concerted  measures.  We 
are  not  without  hope  that  the  labours  of  the  Committee 
of  Inquiry  which  our  Board  of  Trade  has  decided  upon 
will,  if  it  proceeds  in  the  right  way,  be  of  great  service 
to  British  manufacturers. 
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There  has  been  no  material  improvement  in  the  cycle 
market  during  the  past  week,  but  the  tone  is  somewhat 
healthier,  and  there  has  been  a  partial  cessation  of  the 
steady  selling  on  the  part  of  small  holders.  Prices 
have  fluctuated  considerably,  but  the  better  classes  of 
shares  have  recovered.  The  principal  feature  of  the 
week  has  been  the  completion  of  details  for  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  Turner,  Beeston,  Woodley  &  Scott's 
Standard  Tyre  concerns.  The  business  is  to  be  offered 
to  the  public  next  week  under  the  name  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Pneumatic  Tyre  Company,  Limited,  with  a 
capital  of  £1 ,000,000  and  perpetual  debentures  to  the 
amount  of  ,£300,000.  An  agreement  has  been  entered 
into  with  the  Dunlop  Company  whereby  the  war  of 
prices  will  now  be  ended,  the  terms  being  that  the 
Dunlop  Company  are  to  charge  at  least  10s.  per  pair 
more  for  its  tyres  than  the  Amalgamated  Company. 
Holders  of  shares  have  cause  to  congratulate  them- 
selves on  the  arrangement. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

TEA  CORPORATION  OF  CEYLON,  LIMITED. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  an  advance  prospectus 
of  the  Tea  Corporation  of  Ceylon,  Limited,  which  has 
been  formed  with  a  capital  of  ,£200,000,  to  acquire  and 
develop  thirteen  tea  estates  and  one  cocoa  estate  in 
Ceylon.  The  forthcoming  issue  consists  of  13,000  Six 
per  Cent.  Preference  shares  of  ,£5  each  (,£65,000),  and 
10,200  Ordinary  shares  of  the  same  valuation  (,£51,000), 
in  addition  to  ,£65,000  of  Five  per  Cent.  Debentures, 
making  in  all  £181,000.  The  total  area  under  cultiva- 
tion is  3,361  acres,  of  which  3,211  acres  are  under  tea 
and  150  acres  under  cocoa.  The  bulk  of  the  tea  is  now 
in  full  bearing,  and  the  whole  of  the  cocoa  land  is  now 
in  full  or  partial  bearing,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  net  profit  on  the  former  for  the  year  1S97-8 
will  amount  to  ,£12,370  and  on  the  latter  to 
,£600.  This  gives  a  total  of  ,£12,970,  and  as  the  sum 
required  to  pay  the  interest  cn  Debentures  and  Pre- 
ference shares  is  .£7,150,  there  is  left  a  balance  of 
,£5,820,  or  sufficient  to  pay  establishment  charges,  &c, 
and  to  provide  a  sum  equal  to  10  per  cent,  on  the 
Ordinary  capital  now  issued.  Having  regard  to  the 
results  achieved  by  other  Ceylon  tea  companies,  this 
issue  is  deserving  of  the  attention  of  investors. 

EMMABURG  TABLE  WATERS,  LIMITED. 
The  capital  of  Emmaburg  Natural  Table  Waters, 
Limited,  is  .£150,000,  divided  into  15,000  Seven  per 
Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  shares  of  ,£5  each,  and 
15,000  Ordinary  shares  of  the  same  valuation.  The 
Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire  a  natural  table 
waters  undertaking  carried  on  at  Calamine,  on  the 
Belgian-German  frontier,  in  addition  to  a  further  spring 
at  Dolhain.  The  former  is  said  to  be  capable  of 
supplying  three  million  bottles  and  the  latter  thirty-two 
million  bottles  per  annum.  Assuming,  however,  that  the 
sales  will  not  exceed  the  small  total  of  six  million 
bottles  per  annum,  the  net  profit,  at  one  shilling  per 
dozen  bottles,  will  amount  to  £25,000.  It  may  be 
stated  that  the  estimated  profit  of  one  shilling  per  dozen 
bottles  is  based  on  current  prices  and  the  past  workings 
of  the  Emmaburg  Spring  ;  but  no  details  of  these  past 
workings  are  given. 

NATIONAL  ELECTRIC  FREE  WIRING  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

One  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  more  general  adop- 
tion of  electricity  in  this  country  is  the  heavy  initial 
outlay  entailed  upon  the  consumer  for  the  wiring  and 
fitt  ings.  The  National  Electric  Free  Wiring  Company, 
Limited,  proposes  to  obviate  this  drawback  by  carrying 
out  the  work  in  return  for  an  annual  payment.  Its  capital 
is  £,2SO,ooo  in  Ordinary  shares  of  ,£t  each.  Of  these 
235,000  are  now  offered  for  subscription,  the  balance — 
Deferred  as  to  dividends — being  accepted  in  part  pay- 
ment of  the  purchase  money.  The  Company  takes  over 
the  contracts,  licences  and  other  assets,  cash  balances 
excepted,  of  the  Electric  Free  Wiring  Syndicate,  which 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  fully  testing  the  system, 
and  which  has  arranged  a  number  of  contracts  that 
promise  to  be  mutually  profitable.  The  net  annual 
revenue,  based  upon  an  agreement  with  the  London 


companies  for  one  shilling  per  8-candle  lamp  per  annum, 
is  estimated  at  ,£23,160,  after  deducting  general  man- 
agement expenses.  The  system  should  work  out  well 
in  practice,  and  there  are  some  good  men  on  the  Board. 

MORTGAGE  AND   DEBENTURE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  Mortgage  and  Debenture  Company,  Limited, 
asks  the  British  public  for  ,£  1,000,000  for  the  carrying 
on  of  an  American  business — that  is  to  say,  ,£300,000 
in  Five  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  shares  of  ,£ro 
each  (which  are  also  to  be  entitled  to  one-half  the  profits 
after  the  Ordinary  shareholders  have  received  10  per 
cent.)  and  ,£200, 000  in  Ordinary  shares  (of  which  it  is 
proposed  to  call  up  no  more  than  ,£1  per  share  at 
present),  in  addition  to  ,£500,000  in  Four  and  a 
Quarter  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Debentures. 
The  idea  is  to  carry  on  the  undertaking  of  the 
Farmland  Mortgage  and  Debenture  Company,  which 
advances  money  in  the  United  States  on  first  charges 
on  real  estate.  It  is  stated  that  the  total  advances 
made  by  the  American  Company  are  equivalent  to  less 
than  30  per  cent,  of  the  valuation  of  the  mortgaged 
lands,  that  the  average  rate  of  interest  is  7^89  percent., 
that  the  average  amount  of  each  loan  is  ,£209,  and  that 
the  gross  revenue  for  the  past  four  years  has  averaged 
.£65,000  per  annum.  Estimating  this  revenue  at  no 
more  than  ,£60,000  when  the  whole  of  the  capital  and 
Debenture  stock  shall  have  been  issued,  there  will  be  a 
sum  of  ,£22,000  left  after  dividends  have  been  paid  on 
the  three  categories  of  stock.  All  this  is  so  alluring  that 
we  are  surprised  the  American  Company  should  not 
have  kept  the  undertaking  in  its  own  hands. 

AN  INDIAN  TEA  AMALGAMATION. 

We  are  favourably  disposed  towards  Indian  tea  com- 
panies, and  are  of  opinion  that,  well  as  the  majority  of 
them  have  done  in  the  past,  they  are  likely  to  do  still 
better  in  the  future  when  they  have  driven  the  Chinese 
article  entirely  out  of  European  markets.  But  the  pro- 
spectus of  the  Imperial  Tea  Company,  Limited,  is  not 
altogether  alluring.  The  Company  proposes  to  take 
over  twelve  tea  properties,  of  which  five  are  situated  in 
Western  Dooars,  three  in  Sylhet,  two  in  Assam,  and 
one  each  in  Darjeeling  and  Cachar  ;  and  has  an  autho- 
rized capital  of  ,£1,000,000,  of  which  one-half  is  now 
offered — namely,  12,000  Five  per  Cent.  Pieference 
shares  of  ,£10  each,  and  25,334  Ordinary  shares  of 
,£10  each,  12,666  being  taken  by  the  vendors.  The 
purchase-money  is  ,£429,534,  payable  as  to  ,£126,660  in 
shares  and  the  rest  in  cash  or  shares.  Only  four  of  the 
twelve  properties  had  reached  the  profit-bearing  stage 
last  year.  Two  are  expected  to  reach  that  stage  this 
year  and  three  in  1S9S.  In  1S99  these  nine  concerns 
will,  if  events  do  not  belie  the  promise  of  the  pro- 
spectus, yield  a  profit  of  .£31,500. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  MORTGAGES. 

The  New  South  Wales  Mortgage,  Land  and  Agency 
Company,  Limited,  with  a  paid-up  share  capital  of 
.£261, 450,  offers  for  subscription,  through  the  Bank  of 
Australasia,  ,£60,479  Four  per  Cent.  Debenture  stock  at 
^£98.  This  formed  the  balance  of  an  issue  of  ,£  160,000, 
of  which  ,£99,521  has  been  applied  for  by  debenture- 
holders  and  shareholders  and  will  be  allotted  in  full. 
The  security  takes  the  shape  of  selected  first  mortgages 
for  ,£320,000  over  land  and  house  property  in  New 
South  Wales  and  of  a  floating  charge  over  the  general 
assets  of  the  Company.  It  is  believed  that  this  security 
affords  "an  unusually  large  margin"  for  the  investor; 
and  it  is  estimated  that,  while  no  more  than  ,£6,400  is 
required  for  the  payment  of  debenture  stock,  the  net 
revenue  of  the  Company  will  run  to  ,£21,000.  The 
concern,  it  may  be  added,  has  recently  been  reconstructed 
with  a  slight  change  of  name,  "Land"  being  substi- 
tuted for  "  Loan." 

HINE  PARKER  &  CO.,  LIMITED. 

The  business  which  this  Company  proposes  to 
acquire  is  that  of  wholesale  hosiers  and  general  ware- 
housemen. It  has  been  established  in  the  City  for 
over  seventy  years.  The  capital  is  ,£100,000,  divided 
into  50,000  Five  per  Cent.  Preference  shares  of  .£1 
each  and  50,000  Ordinary  shares  of  similar  valuation. 
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The  vendor  wants  the  whole  ,£100,000  as  purchase 
money;  "the  book  debts  and  stock  will  afford  ample 
working  capital  for  the  business."  Of  this  total  he  is 
willing  to  accept  £10,000  in  Ordinary  shares.  The 
accountant's  certificate  is  of  the  vague  and  unsatisfac- 
tory sort  to  which  we  have  more  than  once  referred 
recently.  He  assures  us  that  the  average  annual  net 
profit  for  the  past  sixteen  and  a  half  years,  before 
charging  proprietor's  remuneration  and  interest,  affords 
"ample  security"  for  the  Preference  dividend,  and 
leaves  "a  substantial  balance  "  for  the  Ordinary  divi- 
dend, which  should  be  7  per  cent.  Is  this  margin  net 
a  trifle  narrow  ? 

WHARNCLIFFE  DWELLINGS. 

The  prospectus  of  the  Wharncliffe  Dwellings  Company 
is  indifferently  attractive.  Its  share  capital  amounts 
to  ,£150,000,  and  now  we  have  an  issue  of  ;£ico,ooo 
in  Three  per  Cent,  irredeemable  Mortgage  Debentures, 
offered  at  97,  and  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  the 
freehold  property  of  the  Company.  The  dwellings, 
which  are  situated  at  St.  John's  Wood,  were  acquired 
last  year  from  the  Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire 
Railway  Company  at  a  cost  of  ,£.'250,000,  and  the  present 
issue  is  designed  to  clear  off  the  obligation,  ,£150,000 
having  been  already  paid.  After  allowing  for  expenses 
and  empties,  the  annual  net  income  is  put  at  ,£7,408. 
This  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  Debenture  interest  and  to 
leave  a  margin  for  Preferred  shareholders.  But  the 
income  cannot  much  exceed  ,£7,400  and  may  very  con- 
ceivably be  less,  and  a  security  of  this  sort  has 
little  attraction  at  3  per  cent. 

OIL  MOTORS. 

The  Roots  Oil  Motor  and  Motor  Car,  Limited,  comes 
along  with  a  capital  of  ,£30,000  in  jQi  shares  at  a  pre- 
mium of  is.  per  share  to  acquire  the  business  of  Roots 
&  Venables,  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  and  the  oil 
motor  patents  of  Mr.  Roots  of  that  firm.  These  patents 
number  twelve,  of  which  ten  are  registered  abroad,  and 
the  royalties  paid  in  respect  of  them  last  year  amounted 
to  about  ,£700.  The  vendors  believe  that  theirs  is  the 
only  practicable  vehicle  motor  that  runs  with  petroleum 
or  ordinary  paraffin.  It  may  be,  but  we  have  already 
heard  so  much  on  this  question  of  motors,  and  so  little 
has  been  done,  that  we  are  sceptical.  At  any  rate  the 
estimated  net  income  of  ,£9,210  seems  too  good  to  be 
true  in  the  present  state  of  the  industry. 

AYLESBURY  DAIRY  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

This  Company,  which  has  an  existing  share  capital 
of  ,£250,000,  announces  an  issue  of  ,£75>ooo  Four  per 
Cent.  Registered  Mortgage  Debentures  of  ,£100.  Of 
the  total,  £41,500  has  been  taken  up,  and  the  amount 
left  for  public  subscription  is  therefore  .£33.500.  The 
objects  of  the  issue  are  (1)  to  redeem  the  outstanding 
Debentures  which  do  not  bear  a  uniform  rate  of  interest 
and  are  repayable  at  different  times,  and  thereby  to 
place  the  Company's  Debenture  issue  on  a  more  satis- 
factory basis  ;  and  (2)  to  provide  additional  capital  for 
extension  of  business.  The  net  profits  have  gone  up 
rapidly  since  1S92,  and  last  year  amounted  to  ,£18,664. 
The  sum  required  for  interest  on  the  .£75,000  of  De- 
bentures is  ,£3,000,  so  that  a  respectable  margin  is  left 
for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  other  categories  of 
stock. 

BREWERY  DEBENTURES. 

Messrs.  Cardwell  &  Co.,  Limited,  of  the  Nelson 
Brewery,  Manchester,  offer  to  the  public  ,£120,000  of 
Four  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Debentures  at  jQ  105.  The 
business  is  an  old-established  one,  and  the  average 
profit  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  ,£15,420.  The 
security  offered  will  be  a  first  mortgage  on  the  brewery, 
and  a  floating  charge  on  the  undertaking  and  general 
assets.  Exclusive  of  stock-in-trade,  book  debts,  and 
loans  to  customers,  the  concern  is  valued  at  ,£214,488. 
We  do  not  like  the  premium,  but  in  other  respects  the 
issue  is  commendable. 

NATAL  STEAM-COAL  COMPANY. 

-The  facilities  afforded  by  the  Home  and  local  Govern- 
ments for  the  development  of  the  coal  industry  of  Natal 


are  attracting  English  capital  to  coal  mining  in  that 
country.  There  are  extensive  coal  deposits  in  Natal 
which  yield  mineral  of  excellent  quality,  suited  at  once 
for  steam,  shipping,  gas  and  household  purposes.  The 
local  Companies  already  at  work  there  are  yielding 
profits  of  upwards  of  20  per  cent,  and  their  shares  in 
the  local  Exchanges  stand  at  high  premiums.  We 
understand  that  an  English  Company,  to  be  known  as 
the  Natal  Steam-Coal  Company,  Limired,  will  shortly 
be  brought  cut  with  the  object  of  acquiring  and  working 
a  coal  area  of  about  2,000  acres,  situated  at  Wessels 
Nek,  in  the  Elandslaagte  district.  This  property  is 
located  nearer  to  Durban  than  any  other  co  liery,  and, 
moreover,  the  main  line  of  the  Natal  Government 
Railway  to  Durban  runs  along  its  southern  boundary. 
The  enterprise  is  under  the  direction  of  experienced 
South  African  and  English  coal  managers,  and  its  future 
should  be  satisfactory. 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

YV.  H. — We  recommend  you  not  to  sell 
SUKURBAN. — Have  nothing  to  do  with  the  concern. 
H.  J.  R. — The  issue  is  a  good  one. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

ABDUL   HAMID   AND   THE  POWERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

20  July,  1897. 

SIR, — Does  net  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
written  sixteen  years  ago  by  M.  Tissot,  French 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  to  an  English  diplomatist 
seem  fairly  applicable  to  the  present  crisis  ? 

"  Old  Turkey  (vous  etes  libre  a  traduire  'le  vieux 
dindon  ')  est  plus  fanatique  et  plus  refractaire  que  jamais 
a  l'influence  europeene.  De  plus,  il  n'y  a  plus  de 
gouvernement  turc  :  le  Sultan,  ou  pour  mieux  dire  le 
Khalifa,  comme  il  se  plait  a  se  designer  lui-meme  dans 
les  notes  qu'il  nous  adresse,  a  tout  conffsque  et  pre- 
tend tout  faire  pour  lui-meme — stir  moyen  de  ne  rien 
faire.  La  Porte  n'est  plus  qu'un  decor  de  theatre  qui 
s'ouvre  sur  le  vide.  Goschen  a  apporte  ici  plus  diffu- 
sions qu'il  n'en  remporte.  Je  1'avais  prevenu  des  son 
arrivee.  .  .  .  Je  pars  dans  huit  jours  pour  Vichy  et  je 
laisserai  a  mon  Charge  d'Affaires  le  soin  et  l'honneur 
de  combattre  a  cote  de  Dufferin  dans  la  question 
armenienne — confound  it !  Nous  avons  sue  huit  jours, 
Goschen  et  moi,  a  rediger  la  fameuse  note  en  faveur 
de  reformes  armeniennes.  La  Porte  s'en  est  emue 
comme  d'une  noisette." 

Lord  Dufferin  is  spoken  of  in  the  above  extract.  It 
may  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  the  futility  of  English 
diplomacy  then  and  since  to  place  alongside  this  keen 
appreciation  of  the  man  and  the  situation  the  follow- 
ing profound  reflections  which  the  same  set  of  circum- 
stances suggested  to  "our  only  Ambassador."  The 
Sultan,  wrote  Lord  Dufferin,  "excels  all  the  monarchs 
of  the  day  in  the  urbanity  and  charm  of  his  manners 
and  in  the  gracious  consideration  he  shows  to  those 
who  have  the  happiness  of  being  admitted  to  his  pre- 
sence."— Yours,  F. 

CICERO'S  LETTERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Shorwell  Vicarage,  Ifle  of  Wight, 

20  July,  1S97. 

Sir, — I  can  make  no  complaint  of  the  courtesy  of 
your  references  to  myself  in  your  review  last  week  of 
the  new  volume  of  Tyrrell  and  Purser's  "Letters  of 
Cicero."  The  reasons  I  have  given  for  my  method, 
in  the  Preface  to  my  translation,  remain  unanswered, 
and  I  do  not  propose  to  dispute  on  a  question  of  taste. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  which  is  the  easier  method 
at  any  rate. 

But  you  are  quite  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the 
method  I  consistently  followed,  of  rendering  Cicero's 
Greek  phrases  by  French  ones,  was  due  in  any  way 
whatever  to  Professor  Tyrrell,  of  whom  I  am  certainly 
an  admirer,  but  not  an  imitator.  Long  before  I  ever 
heard  of  his  work  I  taught  my  best  pupils  at  Hailey 
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bury,  as  I  myself  was  taught  at  Oxford,  to  aim  at  this 
refinement  of  translation.  And  when  the  first  volume 
of  Professor  Tyrrell's  edition  (Mr.  Purser  was  not  then 
his  colleague)  appeared  in  1879,  my  own  translation 
(which  appeared  in  1880)  was  already  in  type,  so  that 
I  could  merely  add  a  few  references  in  the  footnotes. — 
Yours  obediently,  G.  E.  Jeans. 

FLYING  MACHINES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

8  St.  George's  Place,  S.W.,  July  1897. 

Sir,— Mr.  Davidson  writes  you  a  long  communication 
about  flying-machines,  which,  while  "  suggesting  " 
several  important  facts,  unfortunately  wanders  rather 
into  the  uncertainties  of  the  future,  and  does  not, 
perhaps,  enable  those  who  have  not  made  any  special 
study  of  the  subject  to  sufficiently  realize  what  great 
advances  have  been  made  during  the  last  ten  years. 
The  problem  is  being  vigorously  attacked  from  all  sides. 
A  number  of  capable  scientists  are  hard  at  work.  Pro- 
fessor S.  P.  Langley,  Mr.  O.  Chanute,  Mr.  Herring, 
and  others  in  America,  Mr.  H.  S.  Maxim  and  Mr. 
Pilcher  in  England,  as  well  as  several  clever  engineers 
in  France  and  Germany,  and  even  in  far  Australia, 
vie  with  one  another  in  penetrating  the  mysteries 
of  artificial  flight.  The  theoretical  principles  have 
been  carefully  and  exhaustively  gone  into.  A  steam 
model  has  been  made  to  fly  nearly  a  mile.  Much 
experience  has  been  gained  regarding  the  practical 
management  by  gliding  down  hillsides  in  soaring 
machines.  An  enormous  piece  of  apparatus  has 
been  constructed  without  undue  weight,  and  large  and 
powerful  engines  have  been  made  of  marvellous  light- 
ness. All  this  goes  to  show  that  there  is  a  possibility, 
if  not  probability,  of  a  practical  flying-machine  shortly 
becoming  an  accomplished  fact.  It  is  difficult  to  realize 
the  extraordinary  effect  that  such  an  innovation  would 
produce.  The  methods  of  war  would  be  completely 
changed.  Financial  booms  would  follow,  greater  than 
any  hitherto  experienced.  With  frontiers  and  boun- 
daries rendered  futile,  with  rates  of  travel  probably  of 
amazing  rapidity,  with  the  ability  to  alight  anywhere, 
all  laws  will  need  amending. 

With  such  possibilities  before  us,  ought  we  not  to  be 
on  the  alert?  Ought  not  England,  of  all  countries,  to 
be  prepared  ? 

The  Aeronautical  Society  was  formed  with  this 
object.  During  the  last  year  it  has  been  reorganized, 
and  a  quarterly  journal,  giving  all  the  latest  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  is  now  issued  by  the  Society. 

All  those  who  are  interested  in  this  great  question, 
or  who  can  in  any  way  aid  the  cause,  are  cordially 
invited  to  communicate. — Yours  faithfully, 

E.  Baden-Powell,  Captain, 
Hon.  Secretary,  Aeronautical  Society. 

MILITARY  TITLES   FOR  ARMY  MEDICAL 
OFFICERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

24  June,  1897. 

Sir, — A  recent  correspondence  in  your  columns  on 
the  subject  of  military  titles  for  army  medical  officers 
leads  me  to  make  a  suggestion  which  appears  per- 
fectly practicable,  and  which  the  authorities  may  find  it 
worth  while  to  consider. 

All  who  serve  in  the  army  must  be  aware  that  the 
army  surgeon  has  in  ordinary  times  a  very  easy  life. 
He  is  not  overburdened  with  work,  his  rate  of  pay  is 
good,  and  his  retiring  allowance  liberal.  Unfortunately 
he  has  made  army  rank  a  fetish  and,  still  more  unfortu- 
nately, the  civilian  medical  schools  and  medical  press 
have  busied  themselves  in  a  matter  that  does  not  in  any 
way  concern  them,  and  have  brought  a  pressure  to  bear 
which  is  absolutely  unjustified.  The  remedy  is,  for  the 
authorities  to  found  an  Army  Medical  College,  to 
obtain  their  recruits  when  fresh  from  school,  and  to 
train  them  up  under  their  own  professors.  If  it  is 
found  possible  to  train  young  men  scientifically  at 
special  colleges  to  become  officers  of  Royal  Engineers 
and  Royal  Artillery,  and  if  the   Indian  Government 


can  obtain  the  class  of  man  they  require  by  train- 
ing them  at  Cooper's  Hill  College,  where  is  the  diffi- 
culty in  similarly  dealing  with  the  medical  service  ? 
There  would  be  little  expense  to  the  public,  as  there  are 
thousands  of  parents  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
pay  for  the  training  of  their  sons  during  the  period  of 
studentship,  with  the  certain  prospect  of  their  sons'  ap- 
pointment to  commissions  at  the  end  of  it. 

The  plan  I  propose  would  make  the  War  Office  inde- 
pendent of  the  Trades-Unionism  which  crushes  the  civi- 
lian medical  profession,  and  which  urges  the  present 
system  of  "boycotting"  the  army.  It  has,  moreover 
this  advantage,  that  it  would  at  once  place  its  budding 
army  surgeons  under  discipline,  and  would  enable  the 
course  of  instruction  to  lay  special  emphasis  on  those 
subjects  which  the  army  surgeon  has  most  to  do  with, 
and  to  discard  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  ex- 
perience has  found  to  be  useless,  or  nearly  useless,  from 
a  service  point  of  view. — I  am,  &c. 

"  Work-a-day." 

HEAVY  SENTENCES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

1  July,  1897. 

Dear  Sir,— Permit  me  to  endorse  Mr.  R.  A.  Everett's 
remarks  concerning  severe  sentences.  Mr.  Justice  Day 
is  not  the  only  example  on  the  Bench — High  Court  of 
Justice  and  elsewhere — of  the  havoc  the  dryasdust  study 
of  the  artificial  law  makes  with  the  natural  sense  of 
justice  most  men  have  or  should  have.  There  are  many 
others  equally  unable  to  discriminate  between  two  cases- 
of  crime  seemingly  the  same  to  their  machine  actioned  and 
hard  moulded  intellects,  but  really  separated  by  a  wide 
gulf  ;  and  where  in  one  case  the  spirit  of  mercy  influ- 
encing the  judgment  would  mean  the  truest  justice,  and 
in  the  other  the  utmost  letter  of  the  law  should  be 
inflicted,  they  clumsily  give  one  and  the  same  punish- 
ment. This  leads  up  to  the  necessity  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal,  where  a  man 
accused  of  crime  would  have  a  chance  of  having  the 
circumstances  of  his  case  considered  from  an  equitable 
and  moral  point  of  view. 

I  also  agree  with  Mr.  Everett's  remarks  as  to  the 
fitting  celebration  of  the  Jubilee  by  a  just  consideration 
of  those  cases  where  a  common-sense  view  of  their  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  would  point  to  the  justice  of 
remitting  or  mitigating  the  sentences.  Big  feeds,  bon- 
fires, reviews,  illuminations,  titles,  and  processions  are 
all  very  well  in  their  way,  but  the  above  seems  to  me  a 
nobler  way  of  celebrating  the  occasion,  and  one  more 
worthy  of  this  so-called  humane  period.  To  my  own 
knowledge  there  are  now  in  prison  men  who  are  far 
from  being  real  criminals,  who  have  been,  and  are,  still 
capable  of  being  worthy  citizens,  and  whose  cases  show 
that  the  circumstances  of  life  and  all  those  points  covered 
by  the  words  "  extenuating  circumstances"  rather  than 
criminal  instincts  led  to  a  temporary  breaking  of  the 
artificial  as  opposed  to  the  natural  law.  To  either 
liberate  them  or  mitigate  their  sentences  would  be  a 
truly  wise  proceeding.— Yours  faithfully, 

Equity. 

THE  SEPOY  MUTINY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  $Ju?ie,  1897. 

Sir, — In  a  valuable  review  of  Lieut. -General  McLeod 
Innes's  latest  contribution  to  Mutiny  literature,  which 
appears  in  to-day's  "  Saturday  "  over  the  signature  of 
Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  a  passage  written  by  Sir  John,  after- 
wards Lord,  Lawrence  is  introduced  with  telling  effect, 
in  support  of  the  contention  that  what  Sir  Lepel  justly 
terms  "the  incredible  and  criminal  folly  of  issuing  to 
the  [Bengal]  army  a  new  cartridge _  prepared  with 
materials  so  obnoxious  to  Hindus  that  its  use  destroyed 
their  caste  "  was  the  primary  and  essential  and_  direct 
cause  of  the  outbreak  which  followed.  As  this  is  a 
point  of  considerable  importance,  will  Sir  Lepel  Griffin 
be  kind  enough  to  inform  the  general  reader,  through 
your  columns,  whether  the  record  by  Sir  John  Lawrence 
'from  which  he  quotes  has  ever  been  published? — 
Yours  faithfully,  Miles. 
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REVIEWS. 

A  MYTHOLOGICAL  DUEL. 

*•  Modern  Mythology."    By  Andrew  Lang.    London  : 
Longmans. 

WHILE  peace  andgoodwill  have  been  rulingthrough- 
out  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  a  bloody  quarrel  has 
been  raging  in  the  little  province  of  mythology.  The 
sturdy  volume  before  us  is  simply  a  procls-verbal  of  the 
incidents  on  one  side  in  the  hand-to-hand  duel  of 
Messrs.  Max  Mi'iller  and  Lang.  "  Modern  Mythology" 
is  a  very  broad  term  for  a  series  of  cuts  and  thrusts 
which,  if  made  by  a  less  eminent  man  than  the  author 
of  "  Culture  and  Myth,"  would  be  relegated  to  the 
appendix  of  a  technical  journal,  not  because  of  any 
lack  of  ability,  but  because  of  the  extreme  fragmentari- 
ness  and  remoteness  of  their  interest.  It  is  a  regular 
duel,  on  the  approved  French  system  ;  Mr.  Lang  is 
supported  by  his  seconds,  Mr.  Farnell  and  Dr.  Frazer, 
the  author  of  that  charming  book  "The  Golden 
Bough,"  while  the  Right  Hon.  combatant,  elderly,  but 
still  extremely  solid  and  spirited,  seems  attended  by 
foreign  gentlemen,  extremely  correct  in  their  ways, 
Signor  Canizzaro  and  Dr.  Mannhardt.  Professor  Tiele 
stands  by,  professionally  grave,  with  an  apron  and  a 
case  of  lancets.  The  fight  seems  to  involve  an  accusa- 
tion of  ignorance  of  the  original  sense  of  the  name 
Huitzilopochhtli,  and  several  rash  assumptions  about 
fire-totems.  There  has  been  a  carelessness  in  examining 
the  soles  of  the  feet  of  people  who  do  the  Fire-Walk. 
An  unseemly  story  has  been  told  about  Erinnys  ;  for, 
even  in  anthropology,  there  seems  to  be  always  a  lady 
in  the  case. 

We  hesitate  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  rights  or 
wrongs  of  questions  so  delicate.  But  what  a  lay  mind 
observes  is  that,  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  ago, 
Professor  Max  Mi'iller  started,  or  rather  perhaps  gave 
definite  form  to,  a  theory  that  the  secret  of  mythology 
was  to  be  discovered  only  by  the  aid  of  the  science  of 
language.  The  results  of  working  on  this  theory  were 
of  a  very  varied  kind,  but  on  the  whole  they  tended  to 
make  the  old  Aryan  myths  seem  "mirror-pictures  on 
earth "  of  celestial  and  meteorological  phenomena. 
Every  god  or  devil  was  reduced  to  a  type  of  the  Dawn 
or  the  Storm-cloud  or  the  Moon,  and  the  flippant 
observed  that  our  earliest  progenitors  had  found  nothing 
to  talk  about  but  the  weather.  As  the  leader  of  this 
conquering  theory,  Professor  Max  Miiller  enjoyed  a 
great  deal  of  reputation,  while,  encouraged  by  his 
success,  he  pushed  his  philological  inquiries  still  further, 
although  always  along  the  same  road. 

But,  so  early  as  1868,  there  began  to  form  a  canker  in 
this  beautiful  bud,  for  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  then  having 
just  taken  his  degree,  turned  his  thoughts  to  mythology, 
and  found  his  "distrust  of  Mr.  Max  Midler's  reasoning 
increase  upon  "  him.  He  observed  in  non-Aryan  races 
the  same  "ugly  scars  in  religion  and  myth"  as  Pro- 
fessor Max  Miiller  had  found  in  the  Aryan  languages, 
and  our  bold  revolutionist  asked  himself  whether  this 
was  not  a  very  odd  thing.  He  turned  from  philology, 
which  he  thought  was  being  strained  too  far,  to  the 
science  of  anthropology,  which,  like  himself,  was 
youthful  and  active,  and  about  1882  he  began  to  be  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh  of  Professor  Max  Miiller.  For  a  long 
time  the  Professor  wrapped  his  toga  about  him,  and 
scorned  to  reply  to  the  gibes  and  insidious  questionings 
of  his  antagonist,  but  when  the  latter  joined  forces  with 
J.  F.  McLennan  and  Robertson  Smith  the  hail  of  tiny 
arrows  became  unpleasant.  In  "  Contributions  to  the 
Science  of  Mythology  "  Professor  Max  Miiller  lifted  his 
voice  as  the  Father  of  the  Desert  roars  when  inveterate 
men  have  trapped  him  in  their  nets.  The  book  before 
us  chronicles  the  moment  when  the  agile  captor  runs  in 
to  finish,  if  possible,  the  snared  lion.  If  that  is  not 
thought  to  be  a  pretty  simile,  we  return  to  our  original 
illustration  and  call  the  fight  a  duel  on  the  strictly 
honourable  plan. 

It  is  plain  that  such  a  book  cannot  be  noticed  in  the 
ordinary  way.  It  is  an  exceedingly  lively  piece  of 
miscellaneous  controversy.  We  could  only  do  justice 
to  it  by  asking  Professor  Max  Miiller  himself  to  review 
it,  and  then  by  subjecting  his  review  to  the  strictures  of 


Messrs.  Frazer  and  Farnell.  To  Dr.  Mannhardt  we 
could  not  appeal,  for  he  is  (we  think)  unfortunately 
dead,  and  Professor  Tiele  might  possibly  be  lengthy 
and  certainly  ambiguous.  Mr.  Lang  confesses  that  his 
book  "cannot  but  seem  wandering  and  desultory,"  for 
it  is  purely  and  technically  controversial.  It  is  an 
apology  for  the  anthropological  method  in  mythology, 
for  which  we  are  bound  to  confess  there  seems  to  us  to 
be  a  great  deal  more  to  be  said  than  the  old  bigoted 
school  of  language  will  admit.  But  one  needs  to  have 
given  to  the  whole  theme  as  much  study  as  have  the 
protagonists  to  follow  Mr.  Lang  while  he  endeavours 
to  pin  the  evasive  Professor  to  a  definite  statement, 
or  weighs  in  an  ironic  balance  the  scattered  remarks 
that  fall  from  him.  Briefly  stated,  the  position  seems 
to  be  that  Mr.  Max  Miiller  obstinately  clings  to 
the  theory  that  the  myths  of  the  savage  world  are  mainly 
the  result  of  "  language  in  a  state  of  disease."  The 
younger  generation,  represented  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang, 
on  the  other  hand,  hold  that  mythology  represents 
"the  survival  of  an  old  stage  of  thought — not  caused 
by  language — from  which  civilized  men  have  slowly 
emancipated  themselves." 

In  this  species  of  writing  Mr.  Lang  displays  his  talents 
to  great  advantage.  He  drops  that  idle  air,  that  super- 
cilious carelessness  which  is  doubtless  wholly  external, 
but  which  has  done  his  reputation  a  great  deal  of  harm  ; 
and  shows  himself  entirely  in  earnest  without  being  dull 
or  priggish.  His  courtesy  to  his  opponent,  even  when 
scoring  a  lethal  thrust,  is  charming,  and  in  such  a  con- 
troversy as  this  Mr.  Lang's  lightness  of  movement,  his 
quickness  of  eye,  and  his  readiness  to  gain  an  advantage 
by  the  relinquishment  of  a  position,  stand  him  in  excel- 
lent stead.  He  positively  skips  all  round  his  rather 
solid  and  lumbering  antagonist,  touching  him  again  and 
again  with  the  point  of  his  rapier  of  persiflage.  A  con- 
troversialist may  do  all  this  and  yet  merely  dazzle  the 
bystander.  His  actual  arguments  may  owe  much  of 
their  value  to  the  brilliancy  of  his  by-play.  We  do  not 
suppose  that  Professor  Max  Miiller  will  be  silenced,  and 
we  await  his  reply  with  interest.  But  it  is  not  possible 
that  Mr.  Lang  should  have  failed  to  gain  a  good  many 
points,  and  put  his  favourite  science  of  anthropology 
in  a  more  advantageous  position  than  it  held  before  he 
fought  for  it. 

WAS  SHAKSPEARE  A  LAWYER? 

"Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Jonson,  and  Greene."  A  Study 
by  Edward  James  Castle,  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Counsel.    Sampson  Low.  1897. 

THIS  is  a  very  disappointing  and  unsatisfactory  book 
upon  an  interesting  subject.  Shakspeare's  extra- 
ordinary fondness  for  legal  phraseology,  his  not  less 
extraordinary  accuracy  in  its  employment,  led  Malone 
and  others  in  the  last  century  to  suppose  that  he  must 
have  had  special  training  in  law,  and  was  in  all  proba- 
bility employed  in  a  lawyer's  office  either  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon  before  he  came  up  to  London,  or  subsequently 
on  his  arrival  in  London.  Payne  Collier  was  convinced 
that  this  must  have  been  the  case,  and  wishing  to  have 
his  supposition  authoritatively  corroborated  consulted 
Lord  Campbell.  Lord  Campbell,  who  had  himself 
been  struck  with  this  peculiarity  in  Shakspeare,  re- 
sponded in  a  long  and  interesting  letter  which  he  was 
persuaded  to  publish,  and  which  appeared  in  1859  under 
the  title  of  "Shakspeare's  Legal  Acquirements  Con- 
sidered." There  the  matter  rested,  though  Lord  Camp- 
bell's little  treatise  was  very  far  from  being  exhaustive, 
and  might  indeed  be  described  as  somewhat  perfunctory. 
In  this  book  Mr.  Castle  reopens  the  question.  With  a 
little  trouble  he  might  have  supplied  the  deficiencies 
of  Lord  Campbell's  brochure,  and  illustrated  not 
merely  the  nature  but  the  extent  of  Shakspeare's  legal 
attainments.  This,  however,  he  has  not  done  ;  he  has 
certainly  added  a  little  to  Lord  Campbell's  illustrations, 
and  he  has  shown  that  the  legal  knowledge  displayed 
in  Shakspeare  is  not  confined  to  the  plays  cited  in  proof 
by  Campbell.  But  beyond  this  he  has  not  gone.  Mr. 
Castle  has  unfortunately  committed  himself  to  a  theory 
which  has  prevented  him  from  dealing  fairly  and  fully 
with  the  question,  his  object  being  to  show  that  it  is 
only  in  certain  plays  that  these  proofs  of  accurate  legal 
knowledge  are  to  be  found,  that  in  other  plays  there  are 
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most  unlawverlike  Inaccuracies,  and  that  consequently 
we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  the  law  is  in  no  case 
Shakspeare's,  but  is  to  be  attributed  to  some  other 
hand,  a  hand  that  assisted  him  when  he  was  correct 
and  was  absent  when  he  was  in  error. 

From  this  theory  we  altogether  dissent,  and  it  seems 
to  us  that  Mr.  Castle  breaks  down  in  every  one  of  his 
illustrations  of  alleged  inaccuracy.  He  says  of  the 
phrase  in  "  Macbeth,"  "  Our  high-plac'd  Macbeth  shall 
live  the  lease  of  nature"  that  no  lawyer  would  be  guilty 
of  the  absurdity  of  speaking  of  a  lease  of  nature.  But 
what  Shakspeare  obviously  means  is  a  lease  from 
nature,  the  preposition  "of"  being  constantly  used  in 
this  sense.  Again,  he  cites,  "  I'll  make  assurance 
doubly  sure  and  take  a  bond  of  fate  "  as  a  phrase  impos- 
sible and  absurd  in  law.  Why  ?  What  Shakspeare 
means  is,  I  will  make  fate  give  me  a  bond,  Macbeth  not 
stopping  to  consider  what  should  be  the  penalty  of  the 
bond,  or  how  he  was  to  enforce  the  remedy  if  the  con- 
dition should  be  broken.  Mr.  Castle  finds  a  third  proof 
that  "Macbeth"  could  not  have  been  written  by  one 
ccnversant  with  the  law  in  the  lines, 

"  Is  execution  done  on  Cawdor.  Are  not 
Those  in  commission  yet  returned," 
on  the  ground  that,  as  Cawdor  had  not  been  tried — 
which,  by  the  way,  he  cites  as  another  and  the  most 
convincing  proof  that  Shakspeare  had  no  "  legal  assist- 
ance "  in  writing  the  play — no  commission  could  have 
been  sent  to  execute  him,  or  would  have  been  sent,  for 
execution  was  left  to  the  Sheriff.  But  Shakspeare  does 
not  say  that  the  commission  had  been  sent  to  execute 
him ;  on  the  contrary,  the  commission  had  been 
probably  sent  to  try  him.  Nor  has  Mr.  Castle  any 
warrant  at  all  for  supposing  that  the  word  law-days  in 
"Othello,"  "keep  leets  and  lawdays"  is  used  in  any 
other  sense  than  the  right  sense — that  is,  the  Court 
itself,  "keep"  being  used  loosely  for  "hold."  There 
is  undoubtedly  hopeless  confusion  from  a  technical 
point  of  view  in  the  lines  in  the  same  play  :— 
"  I  was,  unhandsome  warrior  as  I  am, 
Arraigning  his  unkindness  with  my  soul, 
But  now  I  find  I  had  suborded  the  witness 
And  he's  indicted  falsely." 
But  there  is  no  more  confusion  here  than  there  is  com- 
monly in  Shakspeare's  non-technical  metaphors,  and 
it  would  certainly  not  be  justifiable  to  conclude  that 
this  confusion  originated  from  ignorance.  Some  of  Mr. 
Castle's  objections — we  have  no  space  to  examine  them 
further — are  palpably  absurd.  Thus,  he  remarks  of  the 
line  in  "Measure  for  Measure,"  "plead  my  successive 
title  with  your  swords,"  that  it  is  legally  inaccurate 
and  inappropriate  ;  just  because  it  is  incongruous  to 
speak  of  pleading  with  a  sword  ;  and,  secondly,  that  if 
we  assume  successive  title  to  mean  what  of  course  it 
does  mean,  "my  title  to  the  succession,"  the  word 
title  is  improper  because  redundant,  as  "title"  im- 
ports a  right  to  succeed.  We  say  confidently  that  all 
attempts  to  divide  the  plays  into  "legal"  and  "non- 
legal  "  are  purely  fanciful.  Shakspeare's  legal  know- 
ledge is  of  course  much  more  conspicuous  in  some 
plays  than  in  others,  but  it  is  the  same  in  kind  in  all ; 
his  apparent  inaccuracies  rise  merely  either  from  loose- 
ness of  expression  or  through  metaphorical  application, 
and  are  almost  as  common  in  the  "legal"  as  in  the 
non-legal  plays.  There  is  nothing  whatever  to  warrant 
the  assumption  that  his  law  was  not  his  own. 

And  his  legal  knowledge  was  extraordinary  alike 
both  in  its  accuracy  and  in  its  extent.  "There  is 
nothing  so  dangerous,"  observes  Lord  Campbell,  "for 
one  not  of  the  craft  to  tamper  with  our  free-masonry." 
The  author  of  the  "  Letters  of  Junius  "  at  once  betrayed 
that  he  could  have  been  no  lawyer  by  a  single  remark. 
Speaking  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  desiring  to 
say  that  the  beneficial  interest  in  the  State  belongs  to 
the  people  and  not  to  their  representatives,  he  observes, 
<(  they  are  only  trustees,  the  fee  is  in  us,"  not  knowing 
that  in  the  case  of  land  held  in  trust  the  fee  is  in  the 
trustee,  the  beneficiary  having  only  an  equitable  interest. 
But  to  Shakspeare's  law,  says  Lord  Campbell,  "  lavishly 
as  he  propounds  it,  there  can  neither  be  demurrer,  nor 
bill  of  exception^,  nor  writ  of  error."  Take  a  few 
illustrations  out  of  very  many.  First  of  the  law  of 
real  property.  "  Like  a  fair  house  built  upon  another 
man's   ground  :    so   that  I   have  lost  my  edifice  by 


mistaking-  the  place  where  I  erected  it."  "  If  the 
devil  have  him  not  in  fee  simple  with  fine  and 
recovery,  he  will  never,  I  think,  in  the  way  of  waste 
attempt  us  again,"  the  first  of  which  proves  that 
he  knew  the  full  force  of  "  Cujus  est  solum,  ejus  est 
usque  ad  ccelum  "  ;  the  second  that  he  was  well  aware 
of  the  highest  estate  which  the  devil  could  hold  in  any 
of  his  victims.  So  of  legal  procedure.  In  the  second 
scene  of  the  fourth  act  of  the  "Comedy  of  Errors"  we 
have  a  minutely  technical  account  of  an  English  arrest 
on  mesne  process  "  before  judgment  "  in  an  action  on 
the  case. 

In  Portia's  words — 

"  Let  us  go  in 
And  charge  us  there  upon  inter'gatories 
And  we  will  answer  all  theirs  faithfully." 
The  procedure  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  when  a 
complaint  is  made  against  a  person  for  a  "  contempt  " 
is  exactly  described.  Of  the  forty-sixth  Sonnet  Lord 
Campbell  says  :  "  I  need  go  no  further  than  this  sonnet, 
which  is  so  intensely  legal  in  its  language  and  imagery 
that  without  a  considerable  knowledge  of  English 
forensic  procedure  it  cannot  be  fully  understood," 
adding  that  "it  smells  as  potently  of  the  attorney's 
office  as  any  of  the  stanzas  penned  by  Lord  Kenyon 
while  an  attorney's  clerk  in  Wales."  So  the  concluding 
six  lines  in  sonnet  134  is  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the 
law  touching  the  effect  on  the  debtor  and  creditor  by 
the  payment  of  a  debt  by  a  surety.  Thus,  too,  of  the 
nature  of  writs.  In  the  line  in  "  As  You  Like  It," 
"  Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands," 
Lord  Campbell  points  out  the  technical  accuracy  shown 
in  proposing  to  issue  not  a  "  fieri  facias,"  which 
applies  to  goods  and  chattels,  but  an  "  extendi  facias," 
which  applies  to  houses  and  lands,  just  as  the 
"omnivorous  nature"  of  a  writ  of  Praemunire  is 
described  in  "  Henry  VIII."  There  is  the  same  technical 
exactness  displayed  in  drawing  up  documents  as  in  the 
first  scene  of  the  first  act  of  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  and 
in  the  indictment  on  which  Lord  Say  was  arraigned  in 
"  Henry  VI."  Part  II.  iv.  7,  and  of  the  deed  of  partition 
tripartite  drawn  in  the  first  scene  of  the  third  act  ol 
"HenrylV."  Part  I.  "All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  "proves 
that  Shakspeare  had  a  remarkably  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  law  of  England  regarding  Tenure  in  Chivalry, 
just  as  "  Measure  for  Measure  "  shows  that  he  had  an 
equally  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  law  of  pre- 
contract. His  poems  and  dramas  teem  with  such 
phrases  as  "enfeoffed  himself,"  "capable"  and 
"  colour"  and  "  determine  "  in  the  strictly  legal  senses 
of  the  terms.  The  gravedigger's  speeches  in  "  Hamlet" 
about  the  "  crowner's  quest"  are  a  parody  of  the  cele- 
brated case  of  Dame  Hales  v.  Petit  reported  by  Plowden. 

How  permeated  Shakspeare's  poems  and  plays  are 
with  legal  phraseology  and  allusions  may  be  judged 
from  this.  Lord  Campbell  gives,  in  addition  to  the 
forty-sixth  sonnet,  eighteen  illustrations  from  the  poems, 
but  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  the  "  Rape  of  Lucrece,"  and 
"  A  Lover's  Complaint,"  alone  contain  twenty-two;  the 
sonnets  at  least  twenty-nine,  if  not  more.  Of  the  plays 
he  examines  but  somewhat  cursorily  twenty  three, 
observing  that  in  fourteen  he  finds  nothing  that  bears 
on  the  question.  But  in  the  fourteen  which  he  excludes 
there  is  a  great  deal  that  bears  on  the  question.  Mr. 
Castle  has  well  pointed  out  that  in  the  First  Part  of 
"Henry  V."  the  proclamation  of  the  Lord  was  the  work 
of  a  lawyer,  and  that  an  equally  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  law  and  practice  of  Parliament  is  displayed.  Of 
the  plays  not  examined  either  by  Lord  Campbell  or  Mr. 
Castle,  there  are  many  which  contain  illustrations  of 
legal  technicalities  :  thus  "  Richard  II."  contains  at  least 
three,  "Julius  Caesar"  two,  "Twelfth  Night"  six, 
"Richard  III."  four,  and  some  of  these  are  quite  as 
striking  as  the  instances  selected  by  Lord  Campbell  and 
Mr.  Castle. 

Much  of  Shakspeare's  law  may  have  been  acquired 
from  three  books  easily  accessible  to  him— namely, 
Totell's  "  Precedents,"  1572,  Pulton's  "  Statutes," 
157S,  and  Fraunce's  "  Lawiers  Logike,"  1588,  works 
with  which  he  certainly  seems  to  have  been  familiar, 
but  much  of  it  could  only  have  emanated  from  one  who 
had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  legal  proceedings. 
No  one  without  that  experience  could  possibly  have 
written  the  First  and  Second  Parts  of  "  Henry  VI." 
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or  "  Measure  for  Measure."  We  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Castle  that  Shakspeare's  legal  knowledge  is  not  what 
could  be  picked  up  in  an  attorney's  office,  but  could 
only  have  been  learned  by  an  actual  attendance  in  the 
courts,  at  a  pleader's  chambers,  and  on  circuit,  or  by 
associating  intimately  with  members  of  the  Bench  and 
Bar.  But  even  on  this  supposition  it  is  not  easy  to 
explain  his  minute  and  undeviating  accuracy  in  a  sub- 
ject where  no  layman  who  has  indulged  in  such  copious 
and  ostentatious  display  of  legal  technicalities  has  ever 
yet  succeeded  in  keeping  himself  from  tripping. 

MEMORIALS   OF  CHRISTIE'S. 

"  Memorials  of  Christie's  :  a  Record  of  Art  Sales  from 
1766  to  1896."  By  W.  Roberts.  2  vols.  London  : 
Bell.  1897. 

MR.  ROBERTS  has  written  an  entertaining  book 
rather  than  "a  valuable  work  of  reference," 
which  seems  to  have  been  his  ambition.  It  is  not,  he 
explains,  "in  any  sense  a  rival  of  the  late  George 
Redford's  '  Art  Sales,'  published  in  two  volumes  in 
1888,  from  which  it  differs  entirely,  not  only  in  arrange- 
ment, but  in  the  fact  that  it  is  devoted  entirely  to 
Christie's  "  ;  though  in  what  precisely  the  plan  of  his 
book  consists  Mr.  Roberts  is  not  so  clear.  "  To  com- 
pile a  complete  record  of  the  sales  at  Christie's,"  he 
truly  says,  "would  require  a  lifetime  of  constant 
application  "  ;  yet  that  is  the  only  way  by  which  a  final 
and  standard  work  of  reference  on  this  subject  could  be 
written.  Short  of  that,  only  an  acquaintance  with 
pictures  generally,  and  a  knowledge  "of  hands"  in 
particular — such  no  one  connoisseur  possesses,  or  could 
possibly  possess — would  enable  a  single  writer  to  pro- 
duce a  really  valuable  book  dealing  with  Christie's 
sales.  True  it  is  that  Mr.  Roberts  gives  "some  account 
of  the  collectors  themselves,"  where  "  such  have  been 
accessible  "  ;  and  in  this  his  "  Memorials  of  Christie's" 
differs  ostensibly  from  "  Art  Sales."  But  on  the  whole 
it  is  impossible  not  to  remark  how  frequently  Mr. 
Roberts,  not  only  in  his  information,  but  in  his  omissions 
and  misconceptions,  has  had  the  ill-luck  to  follow — un- 
wittingly, no  doubt — upon  the  identical  footsteps  of  the 
late  George  Redford.  "  To  such  a  work  as  this,"  says 
our  author,  "  common  sense  and  the  absence  of  any 
kind  of  enthusiasm  for  any  particular  school  of  art  are 
an  author's  most  valuable  attributes."  Impartiality, 
certainly  ;  but,  instead  of  the  "  common  sense"  and  the 
admiration  for  the  opinion  of  the  "Times  "  in  matters 
of  Art,  which  Mr.  Roberts  shares  with  Mr.  Redford,  we, 
for  our  own  part,  should  have  preferred  a  little  discern- 
ment between  what  is  most  excellent  of  its  own  kind 
and  what  is  merely  in  fashion. 

The  real  history  of  Christie's  does  not  consist  in  an 
account  of  the  business  of  a  successful  auctioneer,  but 
in  the  changes  and  fluctuations  of  taste  in  regard  to  the 
fine  arts  which  his  transactions  reveal.  Perhaps  no 
change  of  taste  exhibited  in  the  London  sale-rooms  is 
more  remarkable  than  the  depreciation  in  value  of  the 
post-Raphaelite,  and  the  rise  of  the  pre-Raphaelite, 
Italian  painters  since  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
Mr.  Roberts's  volumes,  however,  contain  far  less  infor- 
mation on  this  score  than  Redford's  "Art  Sales"; 
indeed,  in  neither  book  is  there  any  mention  of  several 
of  the  more  important  early  Italian  paintings  which 
have  been  put  up  at  Christie's.  Perhaps  the  first 
genuine  picture  by  Botticelli  which  was  offered  in  any 
London  sale-room  was  the  famous  little  painting  of  the 
Nativity,  bearing  the  Greek  inscription  and  the  date 
1500,  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  No.  1,034;  yet 
neither  Redford  nor  Mr.  Roberts  speaks  of  this  picture. 
It  was  first  put  up  in  William  Young  Ottley's  second 
sale,  which  took  place  at  Christie's  on  25  May,  181 1, 
Lot  32,  where  it  appears  to  have  been  bought  in  for  the 
sum  of  ^42  ;  when  it  was  offered  for  sale  a  second 
time  at  Christie's,  at  the  sale  of  Ottley's  pictures  after 
his  death,  on  4  March,  1S37,  Lot  75,  it  went  for  the 
trifling  sum  of  ^25  4J.  Some  forty  years  afterwards 
it  was  sold  by  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland  to  the  National 
Gallery  for  ,£1,500.  The  history  of  that  little  picture 
epitomizes  the  history  of  a  revolution  in  English 
taste.  Let  us  take  another  instance,  which  is  con- 
cerned  with    a    yet    greater    name    than    that  of 


Botticelli.  In  1825  Messrs.  Christie  had  for  sale 
by  private  contract  a  picture  of  Leda,  which  bore  the 
name  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  :  and  so  large  a  sum  as 
,£7,000  is  named  in  connexion  with  that  transaction. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  the  picture  which  in  1879  was 
sold  at  the  Barker  sale  for  80  guineas.  For  an  explana- 
tion of  such  a  transaction  as  this,  we  search  in  vain 
among  the  pages  of  Mr.  Roberts's  book  :  he  has  none  to 
offer  us,  because  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  he  possesses 
little  historical,  and  less  critical,  knowledge  either  of 
painting  or  of  any  of  the  other  arts.  An  amusing 
instance  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  note  which  he 
prefixes  to  the  plate  at  p.  186  of  his  first  volume.  The 
picture  here  reproduced,  which  is  an  early  and  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  portrait  of  a  lady  of  the  Soderini 
family  by  Raffaelino  del  Garbo,  he  mistakes  for  a 
portrait  of  "La  bella  Simonetta"  by  Filippino  Lippi. 
This  mistake  leads  him  into  an  interminable  confusion 
between  the  genuine  portrait  of  Simonetta  by  Piero  di 
Cosimo,  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Due  d'Aumale, 
which  is  here  ascribed  to  Antonio  Pollaiuoli,  and  the 
statement  by  Dr.  Richter  that  the  picture  in  the  Pitti 
Gallery,  No.  353,  is  neither  a  portrait  of  Simonetta  nor 
a  painting  by  Botticelli.  Mr.  Roberts,  moreover,  makes 
no  attempt  to  explain  how,  according  to  the  various 
authorities  which  he  cites,  Simonetta  was  a  Vespucci,  a 
Soderini,  and  a  Cattani,  although  she  was  born  of  a 
Genoese  family,  and  died  while  still  a  girl. 

Altogether  an  industrious  use  of  the  scissors,  rather 
than  any  real  research,  knowledge,  or  judgment,  charac- 
terizes these  volumes.  We  doubt  whether  the  sales 
from  1882  to  1896,  some  fifteen  years  only,  which  take 
up  the  whole  of  the  second  volume,  are  equal  in  import- 
ance to  the  earlier  sales  of  more  than  a  hundred  years — 
that  is  from  1766  to  1881 — which  are  compressed  into 
the  first  volume.  Again,  the  illustrations  are  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  or  well  chosen  to  be  of  any  general 
value.  An  air  of  mere  bookmaking  hangs  too  much 
about  them,  as  about  the  book  itself,  which  is  printed 
upon  an  unnecessarily  thick  and  loaded  paper,  and  in 
such  large  type  that  two  unwieldy  volumes  are  the 
result ;  whereas,  had  a  hand-made  paper  been  used,  the 
whole  might  have  been  put  into  a  single  volume  of  less 
weight.  In  spite  of  such  defects,  these  "  Memorials  of 
Christie's  "  are  very  welcome  ;  for  neither  in  the  British 
Museum  nor  in  the  Art  Library  at  South  Kensington  is 
anything  like  a  complete  collection  of  London  Sale- 
Room  Catalogues  to  be  found.  Yet  these  volumes 
are  more  likely  to  appeal  to  the  dilettante  than  to 
the  serious  student  of  the  Fine  Arts,  who,  as  a  rule, 
we  think,  will  prefer  to  turn  to  Mr.  Redford's  volumes 
in  the  first  instance,  and  as  a  last  resource  to  Mr. 
Roberts's  book. 

INDIA  THROUGH  FRENCH  SPECTACLES. 

"Romantic  India."  Translated  from  the  French  of 
Andre  Chevrillon  by  William  Marchant.  London  : 
Heinemann.  1897. 

IT  is  difficult  for  the  mere  Briton  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand the  sentiments  with  which  the  educated  French- 
man must  necessarily  take  cognizance  of  the  Indian 
Empire.  To  the  Frenchman  it  is  as  a  love  that  is  lost ; 
India  has  been  called  "the  land  of  regrets";  to  the 
Frenchman  the  definition  must  be  peculiarly  apt.  Eng- 
lishmen are  prone  to  wonder,  as  M.  Chevrillon  suggests, 
what  good  Pondichery  can  be  to  France  to-day.  It  is 
but  a  reminder  of  the  might-have-been,  a  relic  saved 
from  an  Empire  which  seemed  once  within  her  grasp. 
M.  Chevrillon  stands  before  the  statue  of  Dupleix  in 
Pondichery  and  recalls  the  response  of  the  Frenchman 
who  was  asked,  What  does  this  colony  bring  you 
in?  "Nothing  at  all,"  was  the  answer;  "but 
Dupleix  must  have  a  statue  in  India,  and  he  must 
have  it  on  his  own  ground."  The  statue  of  Clive's 
great  rival  gazes  out  to  sea,  and  symbolizes  to  the 
French  a  defeated  hero  looking  for  the  help  from 
across  the  ocean  which  France  was  incompetent  to 
send.  M.  Chevrillon  does  not  say  this  in  so  many 
words,  but  we  are  conscious  that  he  feels  it.  He  does 
not  like  the  British  Raj,  although  he  is  perforce  com- 
pelled to  admire  many  of  the  qualities  which  won  India 
and  have  served  to  keep  it  for  the  British  flag.  The 
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evidences  which  he  meets  of  English  enterprise,  of  the 
blending  of  British  and  Indian  interests  and  sympathies, 
and  of  the  Englishman  giving  himself  airs,  offend  him 
more  deeply  than  he  avows.  Tommy  Atkins  in  India, 
waited  on  by  a  native,  is,  we  are  assured,  realizing  the 
dream  of  the  English  lower  orders  to  be  regarded  as 
superior  beings.  Hindu  and  Parsee  Cricket  Associa- 
tions irritate  M.  Chevrillon  as  absurd  imitations  of 
English  sporting  proclivities.  "  I  should  like  to  see  a 
game  played  by  these  Orientals,"  he  says  of  the  race 
which  has  produced  Ranjitsinhji.  And  yet  with  it  all 
he  prefers  India  under  England  to,  say,  Tunis  under 
France.  Britons  are  mere  birds  of  passage,  but  they 
do  all  that  is  possible  to  make  the  passage  pleasant. 
Hence  the  sense  of  boredom  and  of  exile,  which  is  so 
unavoidable  in  Tunis,  is,  in  his  opinion,  as  nearly  as 
possible  non-existent  in  India. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  to  European  eyes  the  ro- 
mantic in  India  would  be  made  up  in  part,  at  least,  of 
the  wonderful  struggle  for  dominion,  which  after  a  cen- 
tury of  storm  and  stress  culminated  in  the  Mutiny,  and 
the  triumph  of  Great  Britain  as  master  of  the  whole 
peninsula.  This,  however,  is  not  the  phase  of  Indian 
romance  which  appeals  to  M.  Chevrillon.  His  book  is 
steeped  in  thoughts  of  the  India  of  the  far-off  past,  the 
India  of  the  Vedas,  of  Brahma,  of  Vishnu  and  Siva, 
and  of  Buddha.  Whether  or  not  for  the  racial  rea- 
sons already  suggested,  Ceylon  and  Benares,  Delhi 
and  Bombay  appeal  to  him  either  as  survivals  or  on 
account  of  their  picturesque  attributes,  which  he 
delineates  in  language  of  great  poetic  power.  To  him, 
Ceylon  is  chiefly  interesting  as  a  main  retreat  and 
stronghold  of  Buddhism — the  place  where  the  monks 
wander,  as  of  old,  amid  "  perpetual  flowers."  He  loves 
to  contemplate  Benares  because  it  is  the  very  quint- 
essence of  classic  India,  where  the  European  has  no 
dwelling-place  and  has  transformed  nothing,  and  where 
the  temples  are  the  same  to-day  that  they  were  ten 
centuries  ago.  Whilst  not  a  trace  remains  of  the 
Europe  of  that  time,  "this  city  of  Benares 
remains  always  the  Kasi,  '  the  resplendent  city '  of 
India."  The  Hindu  who  is  nourished  on  foreign  ideas 
inspires  M.  Chevrillon  with  fears  that  the  crossing 
of  intellects,  like  the  crossing  of  distinct  animal  species, 
may  result  in  monstrosities  which  cannot  live.  His 
contempt  for  the  Hindu  whose  studies  are  chiefly  Eng- 
lish is  naively  betrayed  by  such  a  sentence  as  "  Chunder 
Dutt,  who  has  read  Macaulay  and  not  read  Renan," 
and  in  the  light  of  this  "scandal"  we  appreciate  his 
apostrophe  to  the  "  ancient  ascetics,"  who  would  regard 
the  Western  race  which  now  rules  in  their  land  with 
"a  smile  of  disdainful  pity."  M.  Chevrillon  eagerly 
asks  whether  it  is  possible  that  under  the  peace  which 
England  has  given  to  India  the  Hindu  brain  is  once 
more  beginning  to  work,  and  if  so  what  will  come  of 
it  ?  But  he  makes  no  attempt  to  supply  an  answer. 
He  has  written  a  profoundly  interesting  book,  but  a 
book  for  the  dreamer  and  not  the  man  of  affairs.  The 
influence  of  Dupleix's  statue  is  over  it  all,  and  we 
cannot  help  feeling  that  the  romantic  in  India  would 
not  be  confined  in  the  main  to  the  ancients  if  events  in 
the  last  150  years  had  declared  in  favour  of  France 
rather  than  Great  Britain. 

SOME  FRENCH  VERSE. 

"  L'Almanach  des  Poetes  pour  l'annee  1897."  Paris  : 
"  Mercure  de  France." 

"  Crepuscules."  Par  Andre  Fontainas.  Paris:  "Mer- 
cure de  France." 

"  Squelettes  Fleuris."  Par  Tristan  Klingsor.  Paris: 
"  Mercure  de  France." 

"  La  Vie  Heroique."  Par  Marcel  Reja.  Paris  : 
"  Mercure  de  France." 

LAST  year  we  commented  on  the  first  series  of  the 
"  Almanach  des  Poetes,"  and  the  second  series 
presents  us  with  a  very  similar  body  of  work,  nine  out 
of  the  twelve  poems  being  by  the  writers  of  1896, 
MM.  Adolphe  Rette,  Charles  van  Lerberghe,  and 
Saint-Pol-Roux  being  replaced  by  MM.  Stuart  Merrill, 
Francis  Jammes,  and  Camille  Mauclair.  The  poems, 
as  before,  are  in  "  vers  libre,"  according  to  the  prefer- 
ence of  the  editor,  M.  Robert  de  Souza.    Again  we 


are  struck  by  the  singular  uniformity  which  the  appa- 
rently varying  measures  of  "vers  libre"  bring  with 
them,  by  one  of  those  practical  paradoxes  which  are  for 
ever  coming  to  upset  the  theories  of  artists.  But  we 
are  struck  also  by  a  certain  uniformity  in  substance  as 
well  as  in  manner,  and  we  cannot  but  consider  the 
curious  fact  that  here  are  twelve  writers  of  verse, 
mostly  young,  all  more  or  less  well  known,  but  of  very 
varying  merit,  who  have  to  a  certain  extent  the  same 
theory  of  verse  and  the  same  kind  of  meaning  to 
convey.  M.  Verhaeren  is  more  emphatic,  M.  Henri 
de  Regnier  more  gracious,  M.  Francis  Jammes  more 
familiar,  it  is  true  ;  but  all  that  is  little  more  than 
a  question  of  degree.  Compare  the  only  English 
collection  of  verse  with  which  this  "  Almanach 
des  Poetes  "  can  possibly  be  compared,  the  "  Book 
of  the  Rhymers'  Club,"  and  you  will  not  find 
two  writers  in  agreement  on  more  than  the  most 
elementary  questions  of  technique,  and  no  two  in  agree- 
ment on  a  single  question  of  subject-matter.  How 
characteristic  all  this  is  of  the  English  and  French 
temperaments  !  The  Rhymers'  Club  was  really  a  serious 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  one  or  two  of  its  mainly  Celtic 
members,  to  found  a  school,  or  at  all  events  to  gather 
together  in  some  sort  of  alliance  against  the  Philistine. 
It  failed,  because  Englishmen  do  not  form  schools.  In 
France,  when  half  a  dozen  literary  men  have  met  to- 
gether half  a  dozen  times,  a  new  school  is  founded. 
And  that  instinctive  approximation  to  schools  of  art, 
which  comes,  no  doubt,  largely  from  the  French  way 
of  looking  at  everything  logically,  and  assigning  to 
everything  its  precise  position  in  relation  to  everything 
else,  is  seen  with  particular  clearness  in  this  little  col- 
lection of  verse,  which  is  not  made  up  of  the  work  of 
men  who  have  ever  intentionally  banded  themselves 
together,  but  in  which  we  see  MM.  Gustave  Kahn, 
Stuart  Merrill,  Francis  Jammes,  Viele-Griffin,  Albert 
Mockel,  Henri  de  Regnier,  Robert  de  Souza,  A.  F. 
Harold,  Andre  Fontainas,  Camille  Mauclair,  Emile 
Verhaeren,  and  Andre  Gide,  writing  in  company  with 
so  pleasant  a  sense  of  their  being  companions. 

One  of  the  writers  in  this  collection,  M.  Andre 
Fontainas,  has  just  published  a  volume  of  poems, 
dating  from  1892  to  1896,  under  the  significant  title  of 
"  Crepuscules."  They  are  all  poems  of  the  twilight, 
and  something  of  their  soft  and  penetrating  monotony, 
their  murmurous  and  only  half-told  messages,  can  be 
seen  from  the  titles  under  which  they  are  divided  : 
"  Les  Vergers  illusoires,"  "  Nuits  d'Epiphanies,"  "  Les 
Estuaires  d'Ombre,"  for  instance.  M.  Fontainas  has 
learnt  much  from  M.  Mallarme  :  he  has  learnt  the 
supreme  significance  of  symbol,  some  of  the  secrets  of 
jewelled  words  with  many  facets,  a  certain  pomp  and  a 
certain  processional  slowness  of  pace  ;  but  he  has  not 
learnt  clearness,  simplicity,  or  passion.  He  has  learnt 
to  write 

"  Cueille,  Satyre,  un  rire  a  des  griffes  de  roses," 
but  he  has  not  as  yet  found  anything  much  more  im- 
portant than  that  to  say.  His  poems  are  admirable  in 
form  ;  they  seem  to  suggest  something  ;  but  they  do 
but  suggest  something  vague,  or  something  a  little 
inadequate.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  realized  that 
suggestion,  without  which  there  can  be  no  poetry,  is 
valuable  in  proportion  to  the  significance  of  what  it 
suggests.  Too  often  he  has  used  suggestion,  as  he  has 
used  the  elaboration  of  line,  merely  as  so  much  decora- 
tion. He  has  sought  beauty  for  its  own  sake  :  so  far 
so  good  ;  but  he  has  not  recognized  that  beauty  is 
intellect  as  well  as  soul  ("intellect,  which  is  the 
beautiful  itself,"  says  a  logical  philosopher),  and  he  has 
limited  his  search  for  beauty  to  a  search  for  certain 
of  the  graceful,  pleasing  and  harmonious  attitudes  or 
accidents  of  beauty.  It  is  a  common  error,  to  be 
regretted  especially  in  the  case  of  a  writer  like 
M.  Fontainas,  who  has  a  most  delicate  sense  of  the 
texture  of  words,  of  the  harmony  of  sounds,  of  the 
more  floating  and  variable  outlines  of  images. 

The  writer  who  has  adopted  the  Wagnerian  pseudo- 
nym of  "  Tristan  Klingsor  "  has  carried  out  the  macabre 
and  floral  title  of  his  little  book  of  "  Squelettes  Fleuris  " 
not  without  a  certain  fantastic  consistency.  Here  is  a 
bouquet  of  songs,  all  about  pale  princesses,  and  fair 
pages,  and  viols,  and  roses,  and  jesters,  and  the  comedy 
of  death,  as  the  Middle  Ages  saw  it;  and  it  is  all  a  land 
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where  the  "  Chateau  de  Tyr "  is  somewhere  on  the 
edge  of  Oberon's  enchanted  wood,  and  where  all  the 
singing  is  of 

"  Le  souci,  la  rose  ou  la  marjolaine, 
Iseult,  Elise  ou  Yolaine." 
These  little  songs  are  written  in  words  which  really 
sing  in  their  dancing  measures,  the  "vers  libre  "  really 
free  at  last ;  they  are  words  which  are  also  gestures, 
the  gestures  of  marionettes,  or  black  shadows  pirouetting 
on  a  lighted  sheet.  Never  was  a  book  more  absolutely 
and  more  insinuatingly  artificial ;  it  is  made  as  one 
might  make  soap-bubbles  ;  you  cannot  touch  one  of 
these  vari-coloured  globes  of  light  without  its  evapo- 
rating in  your  hands.  But  how  rarely  it  is  nowadays 
that  any  one  has  the  art  to  be  really  a  maker  of  delicate, 
useless  things,  as  meaningless  as  old  refrains,  and  now 
and  then  as  beautiful  ! 

M.  Reja  is  as  serious  as  Tristan  Klingsor  is  evasive. 
His  verse  is  full  of  vigour,  a  quality  not  conspicuous 
in  most  modern  verse.  But  it  is  too  unintermittently 
vigorous  ;  it  lacks  restraint  and  that  charm  which  comes 
rather  from  things  unsaid  than  from  things  said.  M. 
Reja  has  thought  much,  perhaps  too  much  ;  he  is  pre- 
occupied with  what  he  has  to  say  and  with  the  most 
emphatic  way  of  saying  it.  There  are  admirable  poems 
scattered  hither  and  thither  among  these  pages,  poems 
on  more  attractive  subjects  than  the  battles  and  labours 
which  are  his  main  concern  ;  but  the  progression  of 
the  book  is  like  the  march  of  one  of  his  own  armies,  a 
solid  mass  moving  steadily  and  violently  forward.  "La 
Vie  He>oique  "  is  an  experiment  in  the  direction  of  an 
essentially  masculine  and  energetic  art.  As  such  it  has 
its  interest. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

DURING  the  youthful  days  of  M.  Henri  Meilhac  and 
M.  Zola,  when  they  were  both  assistants  to  Messrs. 
Hachette  &  Co.,  the  work  of  Meilhac  was  to  reach 
down  the  volumes  from  the  shelves  for  Zola  to  make 
into  parcels. 

Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie  has  received  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Gladstone  upon  her  book,  "  Through  Finland 
in  Carts  "  : — •"  ....  I  consider  Finland  to  be  a 
singularly  interesting  country,  singularly  little  known 
.  .  .  .  and  I  am  reading  your  work  in  earnest  and  with 
great  interest." 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  is  contributing  a  complete 
story  to  the  August  number  of  "  Scribner's  "  on  the 
subject  of  locomotives  in  a  New  York  round-house  and 
on  an  American  railway.  It  contains  a  song  which  has 
the  following  characteristic  verse  : — 

"  Oh,  the  '  Empire  State'  must  learn  to  wait, 
And  the  '  Cannon-ball '  go  hang  ! 
When  the   West-bound's  ditched,  and  the  tool-car's 
hitched, 

And  it's  'way  for  the  Breakdown  Gang  (Tara-ra  !) 
'Way  for  the  Breakdown  Gang  !  " 

Messrs.  Sampson  Low  have  chosen  a  seasonable 
date  for  the  publication  of  Dr.  N.  E.  Yorke  Davies's 
volume  on  "  Homburg  and  its  Waters."  The  author's 
previous  works  include  "  Health  and  Condition  in  the 
Active  and  the  Sedentary." 

Messrs.  Christie  are  holding  a  sale  on  Monday  next 
of  the  library  of  the  late  Mr.  George  P.  Boyce.  Com- 
prised in  it  is  a  considerable  collection  of  works  on  the 
fine  arts,  costume,  books  of  prints,  works  on  botany 
and  gardening,  together  with  engravings  by  Girtin, 
Bartolozzi,  and  others. 

On  Monday  next  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  will  publish 
Ouida's  new  novel,  "  The  Altruist,"  in  one  volume, 
uniform  with  the  author's  short  story  "  Le  Selve." 
Mr.  Unwin  has  also  ready  for  the  same  date  a  third 
and  cheaper  edition  of  Mr.  Swinton's  popular  handbook, 
"Chess  for  Beginners  and  the  Beginnings  of  Chess." 

The  unique  experiences  of  Sir  Ellis  Ashmead  Bartlett 
among  the  Turks  and  Greeks  in  Constantinople  and 
Athens,  and  at  the  seat  of  war,  are  about  to  be  made 
public  in  a  book  issued  by  Mr.  Murray.  Another  volume 
from  the  same  firm,  which  bears  sufficient  analogy  to 
be  coupled  with  it,  is  "  Under  the  Red  Crescent,"  the 
narrative  of  an  English  surgeon  in  the  service  of  the 
Turkish  Government  during  the  sieges  of  Plevna  and 


Erzeroum,  1877-78.  The  story  is  told  by  Mr.  Charles 
S.  Ryan,  in  association  with  his  friend,  Mr.  John 
Sandes. 

Messrs.  Putnam's  Sons  are  leavening  the  frivolity  of 
the  season  with  some  solid  reading  in  the  shape  of 
"Nippur;  or,  Explorations  and  Adventures  on  the 
Euphrates,"  a  narrative  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Expedition  to  Babylonia  in  1888-90,  by  Mr. 
John  Punnett  Peters  ;  "  Bases  of  Religious  Belief, 
Historic  and  Ideal  :  an  Outline  of  Religious  Study,"  by 
Professor  C.  Mellen  Tyler,  of  Cornell  University  ;  and 
"  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  Constable  of  France,  his  Life 
and  Times,"  by  Mr.  Enoch  Vine  Stoddard. 

The  notabilities  represented  in  the  third  part  of 
Mr.  Will  Rothenstein's  "  English  Portraits,"  published 
this  week  by  Mr.  Grant  Richards,  are  the  Bishop  of 
London  and  the  Marchioness  of  Granby. 

Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  is  fast  becoming  a 
publishing  centre.  It  is  there  that  Mr.  F.  E.  Robinson 
has  fixed  his  abode  for  the  production  of  high-class 
literature.  One  of  his  first  essays  will  treat  of  the 
histories  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  con- 
tributed by  leading  members  of  the  Universities. 

Messrs.  Longmans  have  some  notable  medical  works 
in  course  of  preparation,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned "The  Diseases  of  the  Lungs,"  by  Dr.  James 
Kingston  Fowler;  "  A  Manual  of  Midwifery,"  by  Dr. 
William  Radford  Dakin  ;  "  The  Treatment  of  Wounds 
in  War,"  by  Surgeon  Lieut.-Col.  W.  B.  Stevenson ; 
"  Surgical  Pathology  and  Principles,"  by  Mr.  J.  Jackson 
Clarke  ;  "  Lectures  on  Animal  Electricity,"  delivered 
at  the  Royal  Institute  by  Dr.  Augustus  D.  Waller  ;  and 
"A  Course  of  Practical  Chemistry,"  by  Mr.  M.  M. 
Pattison  Muir. 

A  biography  of  some  importance  will  be  the  "  Life  of 
Sir  Charles  Tilston  Bright,"  the  electrician,  who,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six,  was  honoured  with  knighthood  for 
laying  the  first  Atlantic  cable.  Messrs.  Constable  & 
Co.  are  issuing  a  limited  edition,  in  two  volumes,  by 
subscription. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

THE  most  generally  interesting  contribution  to  the  current 
number  of  the  "Jewish  Quarterly"  is  Mr.  F.  C.  Cony- 
beare's  concluding  paper  on  "  Christian  Demonology,"  in  which 
the  writer  suggests  that  creeds  were  originally  exorcisms.  "  In 
the  earliest  age  a  creed  could  hardly  have  been  used — as  it 
came  to  be  used  in  the  fourth  century — to  winnow  away  the 
chaff  of  heresy  from  the  wheat  of  true  believers."  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  a  statement  of  doctrine  meant  for  the  instruction  of 
believers  would  have  included  no  moral  precepts.  "  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  one  reason  at  least  for  the  formation  of  the 
earliest  creeds  was  the  want  of  a  short  and  effective  formula  for 
the  exorcism  of  demons."  Undoubtedly  the  creed  had  a  very 
early  connexion  with  the  rite  of  baptism,  but  that  rite  itself  was 
a  kind  of  exorcism.  In  reviewing  Dr.  Maybaum's  "  Methodik 
des  juedischen  Religionsunterrichtes,"  the  Rev.  Morris  Joseph 
writes  at  some  length  on  the  history  of  Jewish  education  in 
England. 

The  sketch  of  St.  Catherine  of  Genoa  in  the  July  issue  of 
the  "  Church  Quarterly "  cannot  compare  with  the  beautiful 
portrait  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  which  distinguished  the 
January  issue  ;  the  personality  of  the  later  Catherine  is  obvi- 
ously less  sympathetic.  Nicholas  Breakspear  and  his  struggle 
with  Barbarossa  form  the  subject  of  another  biographical 
sketch,  which  is  only  too  short.  An  indignant  protest  against 
the  S.P.C.K.'s  version  of  Professor  Maspero's  work  on  the 
early  Eastern  nations  comes  with  especial  weight  from  a 
reviewer  who  is  willing  to  agree  with  the  Society  in  dissenting 
from  Professor  Maspero's  Biblical  criticism.  So  orthodox  a 
Society  could  hardly  be  expected  to  issue  a  translation  of  so 
unorthodox  a  work,  but  no  such  excuse  can  wipe  away  the 
grave  charge  of  deliberately  altering  an  author's  text. 

Two  capable  and  well-written  articles  in  the  "Atlantic 
Monthly"  are  concerned  with  government  and  politics  in 
America.  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  after  reviewing  the  political 
growth  of  the  nation,  puts  his  trust  in  the  hopes  that  the  great 
lack  in  American  politics,  the  lack  of  responsible  leadership, 
will  be  filled  up.  "The  singular  leaderless  structure  of  our 
Government  never  stood  fully  revealed  until  the  present  gene- 
ration." "  We  must  find  or  make,  somewhere  in  our  system,  a 
group  of  men  to  lead  us."  Mr.  Godkin,  in  his  "  Decline  of 
Legislatures,"  starts  from  somewhat  the  same  point.  The  only 
authoritative  leader  is  the  Speaker,  and  the  steady  growth  of 
his  power  is  "clearly  an  admission  that  modern  democratic 
Legislatures  are  unfit  for  the  work  of  legislation.    We  attach 
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importance  to  stronger  and  more  imperative  leadership  than 
has  been  provided  by  any  constitution."  Although  the  Speaker's 
power  is  great,  he  is  not  an  ideal  sort  of  leader,  because  he  is 
not  responsible.  He  may  have  to  hand  over  the  laws  he  has 
helped  to  pass  in  his  own  assembly  to  a  hostile  Senate  or  to  a 
hostile  executive,  and  his  country  does  not  hold  him  responsible 
for  them.  Mr.  Godkin  only  sees  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty — ■ 
namely,  the  referendum.  Both  writers  agree  in  their  desire 
that  legislation  should  be  more  serious,  considered  and  truly 
national;  but  while  Mr.  Woodrow  believes  in  a  "national 
selection  of  leaders  "  who  shall  "  represent  the  nation  in  the 
origin  and  responsibility  of  their  power,"  Mr.  Godkin  is  of  the 
opinion  that  representative  government  has  been  tested  and 
proved  wanting. 

The  "Classical  Review"  contains  an  explanation  of  Mr. 
Lutoslawski's  "  new  science  "  of  stylometry,  illustrated  by  cer- 
tain conclusions  as  to  the  chronological  order  of  Plato's  Dia- 
logues, drawn  from  58,000  observations  on  Plato's  style. 

The  "  Naval  and  Military  Magazine  "  opens  with  a  paper  by 
Admiral  Colomb,  a  skilful  resume  of  the  most  modern  theories 
of  blockade  and  national  defence  generally.  Mr.  Frank  Ban- 
field  sustains  his  paradox  with  spirit.  The  nation,  he  says, 
owes  a  big  debt  to  crammers,  because  they  have  stepped  into 
the  breach  made  by  the  examination  system.  It  is  entirely 
owing  to  their  labours  that  there  is  any  muscle  left  among  the 
officers  of  the  British  Army.  The  Magazine  also  contains 
some  interesting  photographs  and  some  military  anecdotes 
figuring  as  short  stories.  The  authorities  who  are  guiding  the 
course  of  this  new  venture  would  do  well  to  avoid  very  strictly 
any  noisy  exaggeration  of  patriotic  sentiment.  A  publication 
entirely  devoted  to  patriotism  can  afford  the  distinguished 
luxury  of  leaving  rowdiness  to  the  amateurs. 

The  English  and  French  sections  of  "  Cosmopolis  "  are  worth 
reading,  if  the  German  section  drags  a  little.  Mr.  Joseph 
Conrad  finishes  the  picture  he  began  so  strikingly  last  month, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  Mr.  Archer  back  again,  full  of 
praise,  this  time,  for  Mr.  Pinero's  "  The  Princess  and  the 
Butterfly."  Mr.  George  Moore  boldly  takes  just  those  objections 
which  are  ordinarily  brought  against  "  L'Education  Senti- 
mentale,"  and  registers  them  as  virtues — an  interesting  piece 
of  work.  Perhaps  the  most  salient  fact  mentioned  in  M. 
Halperine-Kaminsky's  "Notes  sur  la  Litte'rature  Russe"  is  the 
enormous  and  continuous  sale  of  the  works  of  the  classics  of 
yesterday,  Dostoievsky,  Tolstoi,  Turge'niev,  Lermontov.  M. 
Emil  Faguet  is  chiefly  concerned  with  M.  Cartault's  book  about 
Virgil's  Bucolics.  Virgil,  he  declares,  was  at  bottom  a  love- 
poet,  and  his  splendid  attempts  in  other  directions  are  almost  re- 
grettable— rather  an  odd  opinion.  M.  Jules  Lemaitre  entertains 
his  readers  with  cheery  and  kindly  notes  upon  three  new  plays. 
Ernst  von  Wildenbruch  prints  the  opening  of  a  story  which  plays 
in  the  medireval  University  of  Wittenberg,  "  Der  Liebestrank." 
Herr  Anton  Bettelheim  talks,  among  other  things,  of  the 
Emperor  William's  letters  during  the  war  of  '70-71,  and  Herr 
J.  J.  David  contributes  a  scrappy  review  of  general  French 
literature,  which  must,  we  fear,  have  been  as  dull  to  write  as  it 
is  to  read. 

All  the  proper  people  writing  about  all  the  proper  things 
make  up  a  resplendent  double  Jubilee  July  number  of  the 
"English  Illustrated."  There  does  not  happen  to  be  any 
account  of  painting  during  the  Victorian  era,  or  of  music.  But 
there  is  a  sharp  lesson  in  journalistic  illustration  to  be  learnt 
from  the  half-dozen  cuts  which  embellish  a  very  good  article  on 
dress  fashions.  These  illustrations  are  all  reproduced  from  the 
"Illustrated  London,"  and  it  is  not  gratifying  to  compare  the 
dash  and  beauty  of  Sir  John  Gilbert's  Drawing  Room  of  '42 
with  the  impossible  process -fluffiness  of  Mr.  S.  Begg's  Garden 
Party  of '96 

Mr.  W.  Laird  Clowes  contributes  a  study  of  the  Battle  of 
Sluis  to  the  "  Cornhill,"  and  Mr.  Horace  G.  Hutchinson  makes 
some  good  points  in  his  comparison  between  Grecian  athletic 
performances  and  our  modern  games. 

"Harper's"  and  the  "Century"  maintain  their  standard 
month  after  month  with  commendable  regularity.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  notice  that  "Harper's"  rises  this  month  to  line- 
drawings,  some  half-dozen  by  Mr.  Paul  Renouard  illustrating 
some  Parliamentary  character-sketches  by  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor. 
The  "Century"  has  a  long  account  of  Mr.  St.  Gaudens,  the 
sculptor  of  the  Lincoln,  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  and  of  the 
Farragut,  in  Madison  Square. 

Recalcitrant  and  not  yet  disillusioned  youngsters  who 
sit  among  their  law  books  and  sigh  for  the  superior  attrac- 
tions of  the  literary  life  or  the  theatrical  life,  or,  in  fact, 
any  life  but  the  legal  life,  should  be  supplied  with  the  "Law 
Quarterly,"  for  surely  the  notes  on  cases  which  open  the 
review  would  put  even  the  most  obstinate  in  a  good  temper. 
"On  the  Study  of  Law  Reports"  is,  perhaps,  an  over-lengthy 
article  ;  but  Mr.  Showell  Rogers  has  at  any  rate  one  important 
piece  of  advice  to  give — the  arguments  of  counsel  need  not  be 
read  by  the  student,  he  may  pass  straight  from  the  headnote  to 
the  judgment.  "  Counsels'  speeches  were  invented  because 
something  is  required  between  the  statement  of  the  case  and 
the  judgment,  to  give  the  court  a  little  space  to  abstract  itself 
and  consider  what  the  judgment  should  be."  Mr.  Ernest 
C.  C.  Firth  discusses  the  question  of  breach  of  contract  apropos 


of  the  action  brought  by  Mr.  Lumley  of  "Her  Majesty's" 
against  the  great  Johanna  Wagner  in  185 1 . 

We  very  naturally  opened  "Blackwood's  Magazine"  at 
"What  happened  in  Thessaly,"  and  were  not  disappointed. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens  has  carried  into  affairs  of  international 
importance  the  humour  which  delighted  a  select  circle  of 
admirers  when,  in  a  long  past  era,  he  discussed  the  moral  and 
artistic  merits  of  "  Horner's  Penny  Stories."  Mr.  Steevens  first 
of  all  disposes  of  the  ridiculous  tales  about  German  officers 
with  the  Turkish  forces.  Grumbkow  Pasha  was  the  only 
German  officer  present,  and  apparently  all  he  did  was  to  sit  for 
four  days  on  the  top  of  the  Meluna  Pass  and  give  advice  which 
was  not  followed.  Mr.  Steevens  thereupon  enters  into  a  full 
and  enlightening  lecture  on  the  puzzling  varieties  of  Levantine 
lying.  Then,  after  reviewing  the  wonderful  condition  of  the 
Turkish  army,  he  dismisses,  in  some  detail,  the  charge  of 
looting  and  burning.  Prince  Ranjitsinhji  is  rather  a  long  while 
settling  down  to  his  "  Cricket  and  the  Victorian  Era,"  Sir 
C.  H.  T.  Crosthwaite  contributes  an  instructive  "Tale  of  an 
Indian  Famine,"  and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  collects  data  to  prove 
that  ghosts  are  treated  in  very  cavalier  fashion  in  the  Law 
Courts. 

Mr.  James  Stanley  Little  cries  out  loudly  in  the  "New 
Century  Review"  against  those  who  would  put  the  black  popu- 
lation in  South  Africa  on  a  level  with  the  white,  and  Mr. 
T.  H.  S.  Escott  contributes  an  amusing  essay  on  Guardsmen 
in  fiction  and  society. 

The  "  Progressive  Review "  wonders,  not  very  hopefully, 
whether  the  Liberal  party  will  have  the  strength  to  accept  the 
Government  scheme  for  the  constitution  of  County  Councils  in 
Ireland,  and  at  the  same  time  protest  against  the  financial 
suggestion  put  in  on  behalf  of  the  landlords.  Miss  Lilian 
Tomn  is  far  from  satisfied  with  the  working  of  the  Referendum 
in  Switzerland,  though  the  Genevan  Professor,  Louis  Warin,  is 
on  the  whole  well  pleased  with  it. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS 

MR.  WILLIAM  CANTON  has  just  issued  in  one  volume 
his  two  charming  books,  "The  Invisible  Playmate"  and 
11  W.  V.,  Her  Book"  (Isbister.  1897).  On  a  second  reading 
these  exquisite  sketches  of  child  life  have  lost  none  of  theirbeauty. 
Since  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  "  Child's  Garden  of  Verses  " 
no  one  has  expressed  with  more  sympathetic  insight  the  in- 
tricate simplicity  of  the  child  mind,  and  to  this  Mr.  Canton 
adds  a  beautiful  expression  of  paternal  love  in  its  most  modern 
and  subtle  aspect.  He  is  the  father  to  whom  the  child  is  "  one 
of  God's  own  little  apelets  in  the  Tree  of  Life,"  "a  little  quad- 
ruped," a  "  quadrumanous  angel,"  "  a  benign  anthropoid."  Its 
first  babblings  are  for  him  full  of  philological  interest,  its 
developing  mind  a  treasury  of  ethnological  suggestions.  But 
the  invisible  Liliputian  strings  that  bind  a  child  to  its  parent 
are  a  thousandfold  more  numerous  for  him  than  for  our 
ancestors,  and  when  his  child  died  "there  was  no  anguish  ;  there 
were  no  words  of  desolation.  The  man  simply  stood  at  gaze, 
stunned  with  amazement."  Those  who  have  read  and 
admired  Mr.  Canton's  books  will  be  glad  to  possess  in  one 
volume  and  in  the  elegant  shape  in  which  the  publishers  have 
issued  it  this  collection  of  exquisite  child-poems  and  pictures  of 
child  life. 

A  second  edition,  revised  throughout,  of  Mr.  Henry 
Sidgwick's  "  Elements  of  Politics"  (Macmillan.  1897)  is  the 
best  testimony  to  the  excellence  and  value  of  this  admirable 
work.  Reading  it  one  is  tempted  to  wish  that  every  member 
of  Parliament  could  be  made  to  sit  for  examination  on  its 
contents  before  being  allowed  to  take  his  seat,  for  if  some  of 
Mr.  Sidgwick's  conclusions  may  be  questioned  the  impartiality 
and  the  logic  of  his  method  of  treatment  are  beyond  dispute. 
"The  Elements  of  Politics"  seems  likely  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant contribution  towards  the  much-needed  systematization 
of  sociological  science  that  the  present  decade  will  see. 

THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art,  Lectures  on  (Sir  E.  J.  Poynter).    Chapman  &  Hall.  gs. 

Bath,  Famous  Houses  of,  and  their  Occupants  (J.  F.  Meehan).    Meehan  6d. 

Bishops  of  the  Day  (F.  S.  Lowndes).    Grant  Richards.  5c 

British  Deer  and  their  Horns  (J.  G.  Millais).    Sotheran.  84*. 

Canterbury  Cathedral,  Notes  on  the  Painted  Glass  in  (F.  W.  Farrar).    Aberdeen  : 

University  Press. 
Chevalier  d'Auriac,  The  (S.  Levett-Yeats).    Longmans.  6j- 
Cycling,  The  Art  and  Pastime  of  (Mecredy  &  WiUon).  Constable. 
Edinburgh  Review,  The  (July). 

Employers'  Liability,  Law  of  (A.  Birrell,  M.P.)    Macmillan,  2s.  6i. 
English  Historical  Review,  The  (July). 
Hannibal  (W.  O'Connor  Morris).    Putnams.  5*. 
Lonely  God,  The  (C.  Kernahan).    Ward,  Lock. 
Madame  Sans-Gene  (Comyns  Carr).    Beli.  is. 

Master  of  Hul  ingham  Manor,  The  (B.  Wentworth).    Digby,  Long.  if. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream  (Thomas  Page).    Moffatt  &  Page.  2s. 

Modern's  Religion,  A  (Ignotus).  Henry- 

Monumental  Records  (Ju  ly). 

Naval  Gunnery  (H.  Garbe'tt).    Bell.  5i. 

Nepenthe  (Geo.  Darley).    Llkin  Mathews. 

New  Zealand  Rulers  and  Statesmen,  iS4g-i?97  (W.  Gisborne).    Sampson  Low. 
North  American  Review,  The  (July). 

Opera  H-uses  and  Theatres,  Modern,  Vol.  II.  (E.  O.  Sachs1.  Batsford. 

Pauline  Fossin  (Ernest  Daudet).  Plon. 

Possessed  of  Devils  (Mrs.  H.  E.  Gorst).    Macqueen.  6s. 

Quarterly  Review,  The  (July). 

Religion  and  Philosophy  of  Life  (F.  D.) 
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Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (July). 

Rich  Man's  Daughter,  A  (Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell'.  White. 

Rooke,  Sir  George,  The  Journal  of  (Oscar  Browning).    Navy  Record  Society. 

Royal  Society  of  Literature,  Transactions  of  the.    A  her. 

Royal  Statistical  Society,  Journal  of  the  (June).  Stanford. 

Royal  United  Service  Insri'ution,  Journal  of  the  (July),  cr. 

Scotland,  Wild  Flower^  of  (J.  H.  Crawford).    Macqueen.  6.f. 

Small  Concerns  (Frances  England).    Digby,  Long.  is. 

Sporting  Adventures  of  Mons.  Lolotte,  The  (B.  Lannnd).    Digby,  Long.  is. 

Sweet  Scented  Grass  (Neville  Marion).    Digby,  Long.  if. 

Tactical  Problems,  Solutions  of  the  (H.  R.  Gall).    Regan  Paul.    3s.  6d. 

Teaching  and  Organization  (P.  A.  Barnett).    Longmans.    6s.  61. 

Upanishads,  Studies  in  the  (T.  E.  Slater).    Christian  Literary  Society  of  India. 

Vital  Statistics,  Annual  Report  on  'A.  P.  L"ng).    Guliick.  3J. 

Whitby,  Past  and  Present  (R.  B.  Holt).  Copas. 

Wild  Flowers,  Familiar  (F.  E.  Hulme). 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

Volume  LXXXIII.  of  the  Saturday  Review,  bound  in  cloth,  ids., 
is  ready.  Cloth  cases  for  binding  the  volumes  2s.,  and  Heading 
Cases  2s.  6d.  and  $s.  each,  may  be  had  at  the  Office,  or  through 
any  Bookseller. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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OYAL  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN.— Every  Evening. 

GRAND  OPERA. 
For  full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers. 
Box  Office  now  open. 

ThMPIRE   THEATRE.— EVERY    EVENING,  UNDER 

ONE  FLAG,  and  MONTE  CRISTO.  Grand  Variety  Entertainment. 
Doors  open  at  7.45. 

"TYPE-WRITING.— MANUSCRIPTS,    &c,  COPIED.— 

Terms  id.  per  folio  (72  words)  ;  for  5,000  and  over,  iod.  per  thousand  ;  two 
colours,  is.  —  Miss  Nightios'gall,  Walkern  Road,  Stevenage. 

THE  EMPIRE  TYPEWRITER, 

THE  LEADING  WRITING  MACHINE  OF  THE  WORLD. 
Price  £12  12s. 

Purchase  by  instalments  if  desired. 
If  you  wish  to  be  with  the  times 

If  you  wish  to  lead  the  times 

USE  AN  EMPIRE. 

THE  EMPIEE  TYPE  WHITER    SYNDICATE,  Limited, 

7    QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. ;  and 
119  ST.  VINCENT  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

FENCING  A  SPECIALITY. 

MCPHERSON'S  HIGH-CLASS  GYMNASIUM, 

30  SLOANE  STREET. 

UNDER    ROYAL  PATRONAGE. 

Instruction  in  all  Physical  Exercises  for  all  Ages  and  all  Ailments. 

Prospectus  forwarded  free. 
Member  of  the  British  College  of  Physical  Education. 
Telegrams:  "SYMNICAL,"  London. 


USE  A  TYPEWRITER. 


THE  NATIONAL  JOINT  STOCK  AGENCY, 

LIMITED, 

47  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  at  25  MARKET  STREET,  MANCHESTER, 
Offers  more  favourable  Terms  to  Investors  and  Speculators  than  can  be 
obtained  elsewhere. 

Write  for  Terms  of  Business. 

H.  KEMBLE,  Secretary. 


THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 

E      P      P     8     '  8 

GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

FOR   BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


•303    iBORE  BIFJ^E, 

Double-barrel  Hammerless  Ejector,  with  Telescopic  Sights. 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO 
H.M.   THE   KING  OF  PORTUGAL. 

.  The  Private  Secretary  to  H.M.  the  King  of  Portugal  writes  :— "  With  the 
single  but  rather  short  barrelled  rifle,  using  the  same  cartridge,  His  Majesty  has 
shot  lately  a  stag  (an  old  one)  at  9S0  paces." 

THOMAS   BLAND   &  SONS, 

430  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON, 
WORKS:  BIRMINGHAM. 


THACKERAY  HOTEL, 

(TEMPERANCE), 
FACING  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM, 
GREAT    RUSSELL    STREET,  LONDON. 

This  newly  erected  and  commodious  Hotel  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the 
requirements  of  those  who  desire  all  the  conveniences  and  advantages  of 
the  larger  modern  licensed  hotels  at  moderate  charges.  Passenger  lift. 
Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Bath-rooms  on  every  floor.  Spacious  Dining, 
Drawing,  Writing,  Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms.  All  Floors  Fireproof. 
Perfect  Sanitation.    Night  Porter. 

Full  Tariff  and  Testimonials  post  free  on  application. 

Telegraphic  address  :  "  Thackeray,  London."       Proprietor — J.  TRUSLOVE. 

THE   HOTEL  ALBEMARLE 
AND  RESTAURANT. 


PATRONIZED  ROYALTY. 


NEW  MANAGEMENT. 

VERMERSCH,  PROPRIETOR. 

ALSO  AT 

PARIS  :   IMPERIAL  HOTEL. 
BOULOGNE-S.-M.  :   IMPERIAL  PAVILION  HOTEL. 

THE  EMPRESS  ROOMS, 

ROYAL  PAL  AGE  HOTEL, 

JeZ  IE  IsT  S 1 2sT  Gr  T  O  2sT , 

CAN   BE  ENGAGED  FOR 

BALLS,  BANQUETS,  WEDDING  RECEPTIONS,  CONCERTS,  &C. 


The  most  handsome  and  best  arranged  Suite  of  Rooms  in  London. 

TORINO  CAFE  RESTAURANT, 

45,  OXFORD  STREET,  45. 

E.  TIRINANZI. 
TABLE  D'HOTE   DINNER  FROM  5   TILL  0. 

Service  1  la  Carte, 
private  dining  rooms  for  parties. 

Wines,  Spirits,  Beer  and  Cigars  of  the  Best  Quality. 

AVONDALE  HOTEL,  LONDON. 

HOTEL  ST  J^XJ^S-Bf  T, 

PICCADILLY. 
EXCELLENT  CUISINE. 
PiGGissMIy,  the  Best  Position  in  London. 

From  the  Savoy. 


r,   j.  ■  <  f  GARIN, 

Propnetors-MM.  j  EUGeNE, 


ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 

"  The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa." 

The  Saturday  Review, 
Proprietor,  J.  OLARK. 

SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens, 


Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day ;  for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Eed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c.,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 

SAYOY  EtESSKfiURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  ike  finest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  plays 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

Managers^  ECHFNARD.         Chef  de  Cuisine  :  Maitre  ESCOFFIER. 

GISA^WE*'  HOTE^i  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 
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H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA.  THE  COLONIES.  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED    AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address :  "  BOOKMEN,  LONDON."   Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 
AGENCY  FOB  AMEBICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  B00K- 

SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  far  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

IMPERIAL  DEFENCE. 

BY 

SIR  CHARLES  DILKE  and  SPENSER  WILKINSON. 
New  Edition,  in  great  part  Rewritten. 
2S.  6d. 

"  We  welcome  the  new  edition  of  this  invaluable  book, 
which,  with  its  lucid  statement  of  the  essential  facts  of  our 
position  in  case  of  war,  ought  to  be  of  special  use  at  this  period 

of  well-meaning,  but  not  always  well-informed,  patriotism  

Those  who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  subject,  and  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  line  of  thought  and  argument  adopted, 
should  make  themselves  masters  of  the  contents  of  this  little 
book  without  delay." — Saturday  Review. 


ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  WESTMINSTER. 


Just  ready,  price  One  Shilling. 

THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE. 

Contents  for  AUGUST,  1897. 

1.  THE  PRIDE  OF  JENNICO. 

2.  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  ROUCOUX. 

3.  THE  ANTI-CLERICALS'  PILGRIMAGE. 

4.  AUTUMN  DAYS  IN  ISLAY. 

5.  FATHER  CARRIGAN'S  LAST  CALL. 

6.  THE  SPONSOR  OF  FOLK-SONG. 

7.  "AT  LEAST  A  MARTYR." 

8.  THE  SEPTEMBER  GRAYLING. 

9.  JOHN  JARDINE. 

10.  BEETHOVEN'S  LAST  DAYS. 

11.  BETHANY.  (Conclusion.) 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

Notice.—  O  UIDA'S  NE  W  NO  VEL, 
» THE  ALTRUIST,"  having 
been  exhausted  before  publi- 
cation, a  Second  Edition  is 
in  the  Press  and  will  shortly 
be  ready.  In  cloth  Binding, 
price  2s.  6d.  At  all  Book- 
sellers9 and  Libraries. 


LONDON  :    T.  FISHER  UNWIN. 


THE  AERONAUTICAL  JOURNAL 

For  JULY. 

LANGLEY'S  FLYING  MACHINE. 
THE  THEORIES  OF  FLIGHT. 
ANDREE'S  BALLOON. 
RECENT  INVENTIONS. 

Price  2s. 

KING,  SELL,  &  RAILTON,  Ltd.,  Printers  and  Publishers,  Bolt  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  London. 

TJOOKS. — ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 


MESSRS.  LOMMS  &  CO.'S  LIST. 

WORKS  BY  THE  LATE  MISS  JEAN  INGELOW. 
POETICAL  WORKS.     2  vols.    Fcp.  8vo.  12s. 
LYRICAL    and  other  POEMS.     Selected  from  the 

Writings  of  Jean  Ingelow.    Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  cloth  plain,  3s.  cloth  gilt. 

VERY   YOUNG,  and   QUITE   ANOTHER  STORY. 

Two  Stories  for  Girls.    Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 


MODERN    MYTHOLOGY  :  a  Reply  to  Professor  Max 

Miiller.  By  Andrew  Lang,  M  A.,  LL.D.,  St.  Andrews,  Hon.  Fellow  of 
Merlon  College,  sometime  Gifford  Lecturer  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
Svo.  9s. 

WHAT  GUNPOWDER  PLOT  WAS  :  a  Reply  to  Father 

Gerard.    By  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner,  D.C.L.    With  8  Illustrations  and 

Plans.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 
"  Father  Gerard's  theory  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  as  set  forth  in  his  recently 
published  book,  is  demolished  once  and  for  all  by  Dr.  Gardiner.     Never  has  the 
story  of  that  famous  plot  been  so  thoroughly  examined  in  the  light  of  historical 
evidence  as  in  this  new  work." — Daily  News. 

THE  OXFORD  HOUSE  PAPERS  :  a  Series  of  Papers 

written  by  Members  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  Third  Series.  Crown 
8vo.  2s.  6d.  [Next  meek. 

Contents:  The  Athanasian  Creed.  Charles  Gore,  M.A.,  D.D.  (Edin  ),  of 
the  Community  of  the  Resurrection,  Canon  of  Westminster— Church  and  State. 
Mandell  Creighton,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  London — What  do  we  Mean  by  the 
National  Church  '?  H.  O.  Wakeman,  M.A  ,  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College, 
Oxford — Suicide.  H.  Hensley  Henson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College, 
Oxford— The  Old  Testament  an  Essential  Part  of  the  Revelation  of 
God.  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Sub-Warden  of  Keble  College,  Oxford— The  Canon 
of  the  New  Testament.  W.  Sanday,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lady  Margaret  Professor 
of  Divinity,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church — Undenominational  Religious  In- 
struction.   G.  W.  Gent,  M.A.,  Principal  of  St.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea. 


NEW  NOVELS  AND  STORIES. 
THE  CHEVALIER  D'AURIAC  :  a  Historical  Romance. 


By  S.  Levett-Yeats,  Author  of 
8vo.  6s. 


1  The  Honour  of  Savelli  "  &c.  Crown 


THE  PROFESSOR'S  CHILDREN  :  a  Story  of  Child  Life. 

By  Edith  H.  Fowler,  Author  of  "  The  Young  Pretenders."  With  24 
Illustrations  by  Ethel  Kate  Burgess.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  A  delightful  children's  story.  The  author  seems  to  have  caught  the  daring 
inconsequence  and  persistency  in  hammering  out  an  idea  which  characterize  un- 
trammelled conversation  in  the  nursery  very  cleverly.  For  its  dialogue  alone,  the 
amusing  little  book  is  better  reading  than  a  good  many  more  pretentious  works  of 
fiction.'  -  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

KALLISTRATUS  :  an  Autobiography.     A  Story  of  the 

Time  of  the  Second  Punic  War.  By  A.  H.  Gilkes,  M.A.,  Master  of 
Dulwich  College.  With  3  Illustrations  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen.  Crown 
8vo.  6s.  [Next  week. 

CROOKED  PATHS.    By  Francis  Allingham.  Crown 

8vo.  6s. 

"  To  die  and  discover  that  death  is  not  the  end  of  all ;  to  find  that  there  is  no 
death,  but  merely  an  altered  existence  ;  to  know  that  our  actual  self  continues  to 
feel  and  to  think  after  death  ;  this  is  the  theoretical  theme  of  Mr.  Francis  Ailing- 
ham's  novel  The  idea  of  the  book  is  well  conceived  and  sericusly  carried  out.' 

Daily  Mail. 

THE  SILVER  LIBRARY.— Wetv  Volumes. 
THE  MEMOIRS  of  BARON  de  MARBOT.  Translated 


from  the  French  by  Arthur  John  Butler.  With  Portrait. 
2  vols,  crown  8vo.  7s. 


New  Edition. 
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JOAN   HASTE.     By  H.  Rider  Haggard.  With 

Illustrations  by  F.  S.  Wilson.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

HISTORY  of  the  INDIAN  MUTINY,  1857-1858.  By 

Sir  John  W.  Kaye  and  Colonel  J.  B.  Malleson.  With  Analytical  Index 
and  Maps  and  Plans.  New  Edition.  6  vols.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  (Vols. 
I. -III.  next  week.    Vols.  IV. -VI.  in  the  autumn.) 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 


No.  381,  JULY,  1 

1.  PROSPERITY  AND  POLITICS 

IN  ITALY. 

2.  MODERN  MOUNTAINEER- 

ING. 

3.  TWO  RECENT  ASTRONOMERS. 

4.  CAPTAIN  MAHAN'S  "LIFE  OF 

NELSON." 

5.  THE   COMMONS   AND  COM- 

MON FIELDS  OF  ENGLAND. 

6.  CHARLES    WILLIAM  FERDI- 

NAND, DUKE  OF  BRUNS- 
WICK. 


97.    8vo.  price  6s. 

7.  INSTINCT  IN  THE  ANIMAL 

AND  VEGETABLE  KING- 
DOMS. 

8.  THE    NATIVE    STATES  OF 

INDIA. 

9.  ORIGINS  AND  INTERPRET  A- 

TIONS      OF  PRIMITIVE 
RELIGIONS. 
10.  PUBLICOPINIONANDSOUTH 
AFRICA. 


LONGMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 


AUGUST,  1 

THE  CHEVALIER  D'AURIAC.  By 
S.  Levett-Yeats,  Author  of  "  The 
Honour  of  Savelli."  Chaps.  19-20. 
(Concluded.) 

GEORGE  MASON.  By  Mrs.  Harry 
Coghill. 

IN  AUGUST.  By  Duncan  J.  Robert- 
son. 

THE  CLOUD  THAT  PASSED.  By 
Amelia  Hutchison  Stirling. 


897.    Price  6d. 

A  RETROSPECT  AND  A  FORE- 
CAST.   By  Miss  Beale. 

TWO  SOLDIERS.  By  May  Kendall. 

WOLMER    FOREST.      By  W.  H 
Hudson. 

A  SMOKING  CONCERT. 
Murray  Hickson. 

AT  THE   SIGN  OF  THE 
By  Andrew  Lang, 


By  Mrs. 
SHIP. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803.— 1  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C. ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  &  47  Chancery 
Lane.  Subscribed  Capital,  .£1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £100,000.  Total  Funds,  over 
jCi, 500,000.  E.  COZENS  SMITH.  General  Manager. 

PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£S7.onn,non. 


THE  JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT  COMPANY,  Limited. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  a  Dividend  of  10  per  cent.  (2s.  per 
share)  has  been  declared  for  the  year  ending  30  June  last,  payable  to  shareholders 
registered  up  to  and  including  19th  July. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  be  re-opened  until  the  19th  inst.,  and  will  be  closed  from 
the  20th  to  the  31st  inst.,  both  dates  inclusive.  The  Dividend  will  bs  paid  imme- 
diately after  the  General  Meeting,  to  be  held  in  September. 

By  Order, 

T.  HONEY,  Secretary. 

10  and  11  Austin  Friars,  E.C.,  14th  July,  1897. 

The  LIST  of  APPLICATIONS  will  CLOSE  at  1  p.m.  on  Saturday, 
July  24,  1897. 

GLYNN'S  LYDENBURG,  Limited. 

ISSUE  OF  10,000  SHARES 

offered  to  shareholders  on  the  register  at  the  close  of  business  on  July  16,  1897. 

The  Directors  invite  applications  for  to, 000  of  the  reserve  shares  of  the  nominal 
value  of  £1  each,  thus  increasing  the  issued  capital  from  ^ico.coo  to  ^"170,000. 
Every  person  who  is  a  registered  shareholder  at  the  close  of  business  on  July  16, 
1897,  will  have  the  right  to  apply  in  the  proportion  of  one  new  share  for  every 
sixteen  shares  then  held,  but  applications  for  fractional  shares  cannot  be  enter- 
tained. 

The  purchase  price  of  the  10,000  new  shares  has  been  fixed  at  £2  10s.  per  share, 
payable  on  application. 

Applications  should  be  forwarded  to  the  London  office,  accompanied  by  crossed 
cheque  to  bearer,  not  later  than  1  p.m.  on  Saturday,  July  24,  1897. 

The  Transfer  Register  will  be  closed  from  July  17  to  July  24,  1897,  bo'.h  days 
inclusive. 

By  order, 

A.  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
London  Office,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 
June  29,  1897. 

THE  FERREIRA  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

DIVIDEND  NO.  13. 
DIVIDEND  ON  SHARES  TO  BEARER. 

HOLDERS  OF  SHARE  WARRANTS  TO  BEARER  are  informed  that 
they  will  receive  payment  on  or  after  Wednesday  the  21st  inst.  of  Dividend  No.  13 
(30s.  per  share)  on  presentation  of  Coupon  No.  6,  either  at  the  London  Office  of  the 
Company,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C,  at  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  Boulevard 
des  Italiens,  Paris,  or  at  the  Head  Office  in  Johannesburg. 

Coupons  must  be  left  Four  Clear  Days  for  examination  at  either  of  the  Offices 
mentioned  above,  and  may  be  presented  any  day  (Saturdays  excepted)  between 
the  hours  of  Eleven  and  Two.    Listing  forms  may  be  had  on  application. 

By  Order, 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 

London  Office:  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 
15th  July,  1897, 

MISSION  TO  DEEP  SEA  FISHERMEN. 


Patron-HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


This  Society  carries  on  medical  mission  work  amongst 
the  fishermen  on  the  North  Sea  fishing  grounds  and 
elsewhere. 

Number  of  services  held  in  1894      .       .  2,301 
In  and  out  patients  treated  in  1894  .       .  9,701 
Supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions. 
Requires  ^20,000  per  annum. 
FUNDS  urgently  NEEDED. 
Treasurer— THOMAS  B.  MILLER,  Esq. 
Offices — 18  r  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

*T*HE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 
*  rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom   £1    8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World    I  10  4 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening's  mail. 


Wm.  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C 


p    and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

*•  '       GIBRALTAR,    MALTA,   BRINDISI,  EGYPT,  \ 

ADEN,  BOMBAY,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY,  [  every  week. 

STRAITS,  CHINA,  and  JAPAN   ) 

CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO,    AUSTRALIA,   NEW   ZEA- 1  .„„_  «•„„„;„,,, 

LAND,  and  TASMANIA  J  every  f°rtn'gM- 

VENICE  and  BRINDISI  to  EGYPT  and  the  EAST   every  three  weeks. 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 
For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company's  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C,  or 
25  Cockspur  Street,  Li  nlon,  S.W. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

-I— »  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ, 
and  COLOMBO. 

f  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices: 

managers     y  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON,  &  CO.  /    Fenclmrch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

M.  &  W.  MILTON, 
DEALERS  IN  HORSES,  AND  JOBMASTERS, 

PARK    LANE,  PICCADILLY. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  100  YEARS. 


M.  &  W.  MILTON  have  always  on  Show  200  HORSES 
selected  from  the  principal  Fairs  in  England  &  Ireland. 


HORSES,  200  (English  and  Irish)  with 
unrivalled  action  and  remarkably  handsome. — 
Messrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  dealers  in  high-class 
Horses,  and  Jobmasters,  of  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W. , 
beg  to  inform  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  they  have 
always  a  large  number  of  HORSES  and  COBS  suit- 
able for  all  purposes  ON  SHOW  at  their  establish- 
ment, which  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  London. 
They  consist  of  pairs  of  blacks,  browns,  bays,  chest- 
nuts, roans,  and  greys  ;  they  are  all  well-matched 
animals  for  barouche,  sociable,  landau,  brougham, 
victoria,  mail  phaeton,  or  riding  purposes ;  also  pairs 
of  perfectly  trained  cobs  for  ladies'  driving  and  riding, 
and  several  single-harness  horses  and  cobs,  with  breed- 
ing, substance,  and  quality.  They  are  the  most  durable 
animals  that  can  be  found,  fast,  with  admirable  high 
action  ;  they  have  perfect  manners,  and  have  been 
selected  and  purchased  at  the  principal  fairs  in  England 
and  Ireland  by  the  firm,  who  still  retain  the  well-known 
judgment  of  their  father,  the  late  Matt.  Milton,  of 
Piccadilly.  All  horses  sold  or  let  on  job  at  the  most 
moderate  prices  ;  any  veterinary  examination  and  reason- 
able trial  allowed,  or  warranted  sound.  The  only  address 
in  London  is  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W.  Two  hundred 
horses  always  on  show.  Established  above  100  years. 
Telegrams,  "  Checkless."    Telephone  2993. 

TOB   HORSES.— JOB    HORSES.— JOB 

J     HORSES.— Messrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  6  Park 
Lane,  Piccadilly,  W.,  SUPPLY  superior  high-stepping 
English  Pairs  and  Single  Horses  of  quality,  by  the  month 
or  year.  Terms  moderate.   Established  above  100  years. 

MEDOC—  VIN  ORDINAIRE.       Bop- D<™-t, 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.  The 
quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  14s.  Ss. 
at  much  higher  prices. 

.  ESTEPHE 

SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from  17s.  9S.  6d. 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  us 
in  London  and  the  Provinces,  gives  us  additional  confidence 
in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 


ST 


3  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid 
to  any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  Is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great 
Britain  to  equal  them  in  value. 
General  Price  List  Free  by  Post. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 
WINE  MERCHANTS, 

LIVERPOOL  :  37  North  John  St.  Manchester  :  26  Marxet  St. 
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THE  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  AND  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  Limited. 


CAPITAL 


£470,000. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS,  1S97-1S9S 

JAS.  FERGUSON. 
R.  LILIENFELD. 
N.  T.  SCIIOLTZ. 
STANLEY  CLAY 

F.  S.  TUDHOPE. 


J.  B.  ROBINSON,  Chairman 

J.  W.  S.  LANGERMAN, 

Vice-Chairman. 
MAURICE  MARCUS. 


Secretary. — G.  BINGHAM. 

Manager.  —  WILLIAM  NASS. 

Mechanical  Engineer. — R.  R.  SHERRIFF. 

Bankers.  — ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

Solicitors — Messrs.  VAN  HULSTEYN  &  FELTHAM. 

London  Agents  ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING 

COMPANY,  Limited. 

Transfer  Agents  [Head  Office).- ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN 
BANKING  COMPANY,  Limited. 

Head  Office   Langlaagte  Restante,  P.O.  Box  98, 

Johannesburg. 

Transfer  Office  (Johannesburg) ...  Robinson  Bank  Buildings,  Johannes- 
burg. 


Transfer  Office  (London) 


1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  E.C. 


THE  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  AND  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

NINTH   ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE   DIRECTORS  FOR 
THE  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1896. 

The  Directors  beg  to  subnit  to  Shareholders  the  Ba'aice  Sheet, 
Expenditure  and  Revenue  Statement,  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  to 
December  31,  1896,  daly  audited  and  certified  to,  also  the  Manager's 
Report,  giving  details  of  the  Company's  operations  for  the  year. 

FINANCIAL  POSITION. 
The  Profit  and  Loss  Account  shows  : — ■ 

Balance  at  31st  December,  1895,  allowing  for 
shortfall  on  estimate  of  Gold  in  transit  at 
that  date,  and  expenses  on  Shares  sold  and 


taken  credit  for  during  I? 
Profit  for  1S96   


Appropriated  as  follows  : — 

Mine  Development  Redemp- 
tion  ,£17,187    9  11 

Depeciation,  &c  20,588    3  7 


£371,200  17  4 
199,412    2  S 

£570,613    o  o 


rrr,  ,  .£37,775  13  6 

Dividend  at  the  rate  of  30  per 

cent,  for  the  year    ...        ...   141,000    o  o 

■   178,775  13  6 

Leaving  a  balance  to  be  carried  forward  of         ...    £391,837    6  6 

46  per  cent,  has  been  written  off  for  Mine  Development  Redemp- 
tion, leaving  the  amount  standing  in  the  Company's  books,  as  the 
value  of  ore  in  sight,  at  the  low  value  of  io|d.  per  ton. 

II  per  cent,  has  been  allowed  for  Depreciation  on  Buildings, 
Machinery  and  Plant,  Permanent  Works,  &c,  which,  taking  into 
consideration  the  additions  to  the  Company's  Plant  in  new  Machinery 
and  increase  of  Mill  to  200  Stamps  during  the  year,  places  its  assets  at 
a  very  low  valuation  in  the  Balance  Sheet. 

WORKING  COSTS. 

On  Mine  Milling  and  General  Supervision  are  increased  by  about 
I  "2  per  cent.  ;  but  against  this  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  the 
treatment  of  Tailings  and  Concentrates,  leaving  a  net  decrease  on  the 
total  cost  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  of  is.  4-07d.  per  ton 
crushed,  due  to  economical  working. 

A  very  large  expenditure  was  incurred  during  the  year  in  obtaining 
native  labour,  the  cost  amounting  to  a  little  over  sixpence  (6d. )  per 
ton  crushed. 

WATER. 

On  account  of  the  unprecedented  drought  experienced  during  the 
year,  the  water  supply  was  the  uu'se  of  considerable  anxiety,  but  with 

IOO 


the  aid  of  the  Company's  reserve  dams  full  work  was  able  to  be  main- 
tained till  the  rains  set  in. 

Advantage  was  taken  during  the  dry  season  of  increasing  the  storage 
capacity  of  the  Company's  reserve  dams  to  assure  a  very  much  larger 
reserve  supply  and  sufficient  to  withstand  a  very  prolonged  drought. 

ORE  IN  SIGHT. 

Stands  at  450,231  tons,  as  against  465,608,  a  decrease  of  15,377 
tons  on  31st  December,  1S95.  This  is  attributable  to  the  cessation  of 
development  work  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  on  account  of  diffi- 
culties of  native  labour  and  coal  supply.  Development  work  has, 
however,  been  again  fully  resumed. 

MACHINERY  AND  PLANT. 

During  the  year  valuable  and  extensive  additions  ha^e  been  made  to 
the  Company's  Plant,  which  is  now  in  excellent  order  and  a  high  state 
of  efficiency. 

ESTATE. 

You  will  note  from  the  Statements  that  an  amount  of  ,£62,666  13s.  4d. 
has  been  derived  from  the  Company's  holding  in  the  Langlaagte 
Exploration  Company,  being  a  dividend  and  bonus  paid  by  the  latter 
Company. 

GENERAL. 

In  order  of  rotation  Mr.  R.  Lilienfeld  retires  from  the  Board,  but 
is  eligible,  and  offers  himself  for  re-election.  Two  Auditors  will  have 
to  be  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  remuneration  fixed  for  the 
past  audit.  J.  B.  ROBINSON,  Chairman. 


THE  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  AND  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  AT  DECEMBER  31,  1896. 


Dr. 

To  Live  Stock  Acco-int — 

For  mules  died  and  lost  during 
year  ... 

Mine  development 

Depreciation — 

Buildings  and  improvements...     ,£i,745    6  9 

Machinery  and  plant   8,267    6  7 

Mill,  200  stamps    6,155  14  6 

Cyanide  works         ...       ...        3, 800    o  o 

Permanent  works       ...        ...  463    o  4 

Furniture  and  safes    ...        ...  49  18  5 

Live  stock  and  vehicles       ...  41  17  o 


£65  O  0 
17,187    9  II 


Dividend  Account — 

No.  19  — 15  per  cent,  declared 

30/6/96   £70,500    o  o 

No.  20 — 15  per  cent,  declared 

30/12/96    70,500    o  o 


20,523    3  7 


Balance  carried  forward — 

As  per  Liabilities  and  Assets  Statement 


141,000    o  o 
391,837    6  6 
£570,613    o  o 


Cr. 

By  balance  at  December  31,  1895    ^372,292    1  3 

Under-estimate  of  gold  in  transit 

at  December  31,  1895         ...  208  16  I 


Less  commission    charged  on 
shares  sold  in  1895  ... 


£372,500  17  4 
1,300   o  o 


£371,200  17  4 


Langlaagte  Exploration  and  Building  Company — 

Dividend  on  235,000  Shares  in  above  Company 

of  10  per  cent,  and  Bonus  of  3?.  i,d.  per  Share  62,666  13  4 
Profit  for  twelve  months  to  December  31,  1896 — 

As  per  Expenditure  and  Revenue  Account     ...     136,745    9  4 


£570,613    o  o 


J.  B.  ROBINSON,  Chairman. 
F.  S.  TUDHOPE,  Secretary. 

Examined  and  compared  with  books  and  vouchers,  and  found  correct, 

S.  FLEISCHER,  1  .... 
DAVID  FRASER,  /  QU0 
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THE  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  AND  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

STATEMENT  OF  LIABILITIES  AND  ASSETS  AT 
DECEMBER  31,  1896. 

Dr. 

To  Capital  Account  ... 

Robinson  South  African  Banking  Company — 

Advances  on  gold 
Sundry  Creditors — 

Trade  accounts,  contractors,  &c. 
Wages  outstanding — 

Europeans  and  natives  payable  in  January 
Mine  contractors — 

Guarantee  retention 

Unclaimed  dividends  ... 

Unclaimed  Bonus  Block  B  shares 
Shareholders'  Dividend  Account — 

No.  20,  15  per  cent,  declared  December 

1896   

Share  Premium  Account — 

Balance  at  December  31,  1S95 
Profit  ar.d  Loss  Account — 

Balance  as  per  Statement 


3i: 


£470,000 

0 

0 

36.520 

0 

0 

T  C    T  t  T 

1 

3 

5.753 

1 1 

r 
0 

I 

n 

y 

43i 

3 

6 

Q 

0 

70,500 

0 

0 

72,000 

0 

0 

391.837 

6 

6 

£1,063,154 

10 

8 

Cr. 


By  Property  Account 

  £366,000 

0 

0 

Buildings  and  improvements 

  18,000 

0 

0 

Machinery  and  plant 

  98,310 

0 

0 

Mill,  200  stamps  ... 

  77.IOO 

0 

0 

Cyanide  works 

  34.200 

0 

0 

Furniture  and  safes 

  460 

0 

0 

Live  stock  and  vehicles  ... 

...  850 

0 

0 

Permanent  works  ... 

  7,130 

0 

0 

Mine  development 

  20,156 

0 

0 

Stores— Explosives,  fuel,  general  stores, 

and  Cyanide  13,625 

9 

2 

Stationery  and  bearer  warrants  ... 

  1,784 

13 

2 

Cash — 

Robinson's  Bank,  London 

and  Johannesburg 
Office   


£43.845 
1,163 


45,008 

7 

10 

Gold  in  transit 

50,867 

14 

3 

Share  Account 

326, 100 

0 

0 

Unclaimed  Bonus  Block  B  Shares,  as  per  contra 

712 

0 

0 

Insurances  unexpired 

523 

5 

6 

Sundry  debtors 

2,327 

0 

9 

£1,063,154    10  8 


J.  B.  ROBINSON,  Chairman. 

F.  S.  TUDHOPE,  Secretary. 
We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  books  of  the  Lang- 
laagte  Estate  and  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited,  and  compared  the 
same  with  the  vouchers  and  bank  book,  that  we  have  found  them 
correct,  and  that  the  above  statement  is  a  true  extract  from  the  said 
books. 

S.  FLEISCHER, 
DAVID  ERASER, 


Auditors. 


THE    BLOCK   B   LANGLAAGTE    ESTATE  GOLD 
MINING  COMPANY,  Limited. 

Capita!    £632,500. 

In  550,000  Ordinary  and  82,500  Preferred  Shares  of  £1  each. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 
T.  B.  ROBINSON,  Chairman.     I  N.  J.  SCHOLTZ. 

J.    W.    S.     LANGERMAN,  JAS.  FERGUSON. 

Vice-Chairman.  R.  LILIENFELD. 

MAURICE  MARCUS.  STANLEY  CLAY. 

F.  S.  TUDHOPE. 
Secretary.— G.  BINGHAM. 
Manager. — J.  A.  HEBBARD. 
Bankets. — ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN   BANKING  COM- 
PANY, Limited. 
Solicitors.—  Messrs.  VAN  HULSTEYN  &  FELTIIAM. 
London  Agents. — ROBINSON    SOUTH   AFRICAN  BANKING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

Transfer  Agents  {Heal  Office). — ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN 
BANKING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Langlaagte  Restante,  P.O.  Box  98, 

Johannesburg. 
Robinson  Bank  Buildings,  Johan- 
nesburg. 

I  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  E.C. 


Head  Office   ? 

Transfer  Office  (Johannesburg) 
Transfer  Office  (London) 


BLOCK  B  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

DIRECTORS'  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  THE 
YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1S96. 

The  balance-sheets,  together  with  profit  and  loss  account,  are  now 
submitted  to  shareholders. 


FINANCIAL. 

The  total  revenue  for  the  year  amounted  to  £144,583  17s. , 
whereas  the  working  expenses  and  interest  on  the  Preferent  Shares 
reached  a  total  of  £123,889  4d.,  leaving  a  profit  for  the  year 
amounting  to  £20,694  2S.  8d. 

MINE. 

Development  has  been  carried  on  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  the 
reefs  opened  out  have  given  good  results.  During  the  year  under 
review  fewer  tons  were  crushed  than  in  1895,  principally  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  native  labour,  to  which  cause  must  also  be  attributed  the 
slight  increase  in  the  working  costs.  Water  supply  for  milling  purposes 
has  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  battery. 

GENERAL. 

Mr.  J.  W.  S.  Langerman  retires,  by  rotation,  as  a  Director  of  this 
Company,  but,  being  eligible,  offers  himself  for  re-election. 

Two  Auditors  will  have  to  be  elected  for  the  current  year,  and  the 
remuneration  fixed  for  the  past  audit. 

J.  B.  ROBINSON,  Chairman. 


BLOCK  B  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

STATEMENT    OF    LIABILITIES   AND   ASSETS  FOR 
TWELVE  MONTHS  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1896. 
Dr. 

To  Capital    £550,000 

Preferent  Shares   82,500 


Sundry  Creditors — 

Trade  Accounts,  Wages,  &c. 
Profit  and  Loss  Account — 

Balance 


Cr. 

By  Cash  in  hand 

Head  Office   

Mine  Office   

By  Gold  in  transit  ... 

Share  Account 

Bearer  Warrants  ... 
Property      ...       ...  ... 

Buildings 

Mill  (So  stamps)   

Machinery  and  Plant  Account 

Cyanide  works 

New  dam  construction      .  . 

Mine  development  and  shafts 

Live  stock  and  vehicles 

Furniture 

Stores         ...       ...  "... 

Sundry  debtors 
Transvaal  Government 


£632,500  o 

8,161  9 

I30,49o  13 

£771,152  2 


£36,039  13 
in  9 


£36,151    2  9 


5.019 

1 1 

6 

125, coo 

0 

0 

326 

5 

6 

450,000 

0 

0 

14,877 

12 

6 

30,279 

16 

8 

56,957 

0 

6 

20,797 

8 

7 

3>OI5 

18 

3 

24.9S2 

5 

4 

934 

4 

1 

36S 

0 

5 

1,785 

1 

0 

307 

15 

8 

35o 

0 

0 

£771,152     2  9 


J.  B.  ROBINSON,  Chairman. 
GEO.  BINGHAM,  Secretary. 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  books  of  the  Block  B 
Langlaagte  Estate  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited,  and  compared 
same  with  vouchers  and  bank  book,  that  we  have  found  same  correct, 
and  that  the  above  statement  is  n  true  extract  from  said  books. 

DAV.  fraser, 

S.  FLEISCHER, 


Auditors. 


BLOCK  B  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

STATEMENT  OF  PROFIT  AND  LOSS  AS  AT  DECEMBER 
31ST,  1896. 

Dr. 

To  Preferent  Share  Dividend    £6,599  '9  o 

Balance  from  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Account  6,039    5  o 

£12,639    4  o 
130,490  '3  7 

£143,129  17  7 

£109,796  10  11 

6  8 


Balance,  as  per  Liabilities  and  Assets  Statement 


Cr. 

By  balance  from  January  1st       ...  ... 

Dividends  received  on  Langlaagte  Exploration 
and  Building  Company  Shares  


£143,129  17  7 


Examined  and  found  correct, 


J.  B.  ROBINSON,  Chairman. 
GEO.  BINGHAM,  Secretary. 

DAVID  FRASER,  1  ^  ^ 
S.  FLEISCHER,  J 
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London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education. 


AN  APPEAL  ON  BEHALF 

OF  THE 

CHURCH  SCHOOLS  OF  LONDON. 


7"E,  the  undersigned  members  and  supporters  of  the 
London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  appeal  most 
earnestly  to  Churchmen,  and  to  all  who  value  the  preserva- 
tion of  Christian  Education  in  our  Public  Elementary 
Schools,  for  funds  to  enable  the  Diocesan  Board  to  main- 
tain in  efficiency  the  work  in  which  it  has  been  engaged  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  to  place  that  work  upon  a 
more  permanent  financial  footing. 

We  have  every  reason  to  expect  that,  during  the  coming 
year,  Voluntary  schools  will  receive  from  the  Legislature,  in 
some  form  or  another,  the  assistance  they  both  need  and 
deserve.  We  are  therefore  anxious  that  the  Schools  de- 
pendent upon  the  Board  for  support  may  be  in  a  position 
to  take  the  utmost  advantage  of  that  relief. 

There  are  many  schools  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  Diocese 
which  have  long  been  maintained  by  the  most  praise- 
worthy exertions  of  Churchmen,  in  the  face  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  and  of  severe  pressure.  The  Diocesan  Board 
has,  from  time  to  time,  been  compelled  to  undertake  the 
financial  management  of  twenty-two  such  schools,  with 
fifty-six  departments,  and  more  than  13,000  children  on 
the  books,  in  order  to  give  relief  to  the  local  managers,  and 
so  prevent  their  abandonment.  The  majority  of  these,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  our  Church  Schools,  are  among  the  most 
popular  and  efficient  within  the  London  School  Board 
area ;  and  to  lose  any  of  them  would  be  little  short  of 
disastrous  to  the  cause  of  religious  education. 

It  has  been  carefully  estimated  that,  to  meet  the  present 
need,  a  sum  of  ^6,000  is  absolutely  required.  We  there- 
fore earnestly  commend  the  London  Diocesan  Board  and 
its  work  to  the  sympathy  and  liberal  support  of  the  Church- 
people  of  London  ;  and  we  would  impress  upon  them  that, 
if  liberal  assistance  is  promptly  forthcoming,  the  relief  so 
given  will  be  permanent  in  its  effect. 

Northumberland. 
Westminster. 

WlNCHILSEA. 

Aldenham. 
Egerton  of  Tatton. 
Grimthorpe. 

G.  G.  Bradley,  Dean  of  Westminster. 
T.  Dyke  Acland. 

Francis  S.  Powell,  M.P. 

Edward  Carr  Glyn,  Vicar  of  Kensington  and  Rural  Dean. 
John  G.  Talbot,  M.P. 

W.  H.  Barlow,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Islington  and  Rural  Dean. 

E.  A.  Eardley-Wilmot,  Prebendary  of  Wells  and  Vicar  of 

St.  Jude's,  South  Kensington. 

H.  W.  P.  Richards,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  and  Rector  of 

St.  Giles-in-the-Fields. 
David  Anderson,  Rector  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square. 
Richard  Benyon,  J. P.  for  Berks. 
William  Bousfield,  20  Hyde  Park  Gate,  W. 
Richard  Foster,  48  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

F.  B.  Palmer,  Glaisdale,  Streatham,  S.W. 
H.  W.  Prescott,  50  Cornhill,  E.C. 

J.  A.  Shaw  Stewart,  71  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 

G.  A.  Spottiswoode,  3  Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 


Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  to  the  General  and  Poor  Schools 
Relief  Fund  of  the  London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  should  be  made 
payable  to  John  Hill,  Esq.,  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Board,  Church 
House,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W.,  or  may  be  paid  through  Lloyds 
Bank,  Limited  (Herries,  Farquhar  Branch),  16  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
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THE  CLAIMS  OF 
VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS. 


Present  controversy  on  the  claims  of  Voluntary  schools  has  had,  at 
least,  two  indisputably  good  results.  The  public  has  clearly  seen  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  Church's  past  services  to  elementary  education, 
and  the  Church  has  learnt  to  measure  her  future  task,  and  to  take  heart 
for  it. 

We  write  on  behalf  of  a  district  which  has  claims  upon  the  nation 
second  to  none,  and  in  which  the  educational  work  of  the  Church  is 
beset  with  such  special  difficulties  that  men's  hearts  may  easily  fail  them 
in  its  contemplation. 

The  Diocese  of  Rochester  contains,  besides  Chatham,  Gravesend 
&c,  the  whole  area  of  South  London — many  miles  of  squalid  tenements, 
closely  packed  with  poor  and  struggling  workers,  far  removed  from  the 
few  districts  in  the  Diocese  which  are  able  to  give  them  help. 

What  the  importance  of  the  school  is  as  a  social,  civic,  and  re- 
ligious influence  in  such  a  region  needs  no  telling  ;  and  whatever  duty 
the  Church  has  in  regard  to  the  schools  must  be  here,  at  once,  most 
urgent  and  most  difficult. 

The  record  of  the  past  three  years  is  that,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
well-known  Circular  of  the  Department,  ,£125,000  has  been  given  and 
spent  by  Churchmen  in  the  diocese  upon  fabrics  alone  ;  and  what 
were,  in  some  cases,  dingy,  ill-ventilated  buildings,  have  been  trans- 
formed into  bright  and  wholesome  schools. 

The  task  thus  laid  upon  the  Church  was  heavy,  because  she  had 
been  at  work  educating  the  poor  long  before  any  State  aid  was  given — 
in  some  cases  even  in  the  last  century — so  the  buildings  were  often 
antiquated,  and  that  especially  in  parishes  such  as  those  on  the  river 
bank,  which,  because  they  were  the  oldest  centres  of  population,  had 
become  the  poorest. 

This  heavy  work  would  have  been  impossible  if  the  Diocesan  Board 
of  Education  had  not  been  able  (besides  much  indirect  aid  and  en- 
couragement) to  make  grants  which  have  amounted  to  £3,583. 

Now,  as  to  the  future. 

We  need  £1,000  to  complete  the  work  of  defence  and  repair,  by 
paying  grants,  which  we  have  conditionally  promised,  and  relieving 
managers  who  have  pledged  their  private  resources  to  architects  and 
builders. 

But  we  would  fain  also  recover  lost  ground.  In  the  panic  after 
1870  the  Diocese  lost  about  fifty  schools  (in  the  last  thirteen  years  she 
has  only  lost  three).  We  are  inquiring  into  the  condition  and  present 
use  of  these  buildings.  We  hope  to  recover  some  of  them.  It  would 
immensely  assist  us  to  do  so  if  a  few  Churchmen  would  promise  us  a 
definite  sum,  upon  which  we  could  make  a  proportionate  claim  for 
every  reopened  school. 

And  then  there  is  new  ground.  What  that  means,  an  hour  or  so 
spent  in  Battersea,  Greenwich,  Plumstead,  and  many  other  districts 
would  quickly  and  vividly  show,  by  the  token  of  a  vast  acreage  of 
newly  sprung  and  ever-extending  streets.  It  is  not  right  that,  in  such 
neighbourhoods,  all  the  parents  should  be  forced  to  send  their  children 
to  the  Board  schools  for  lack  of  Church  schools,  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  many  of  them  prefer  Church  schools,  even  where  the  premises  are 
homely,  and  they  only  have  tens,  where  the  Board  schools  have  hun- 
dreds, of  children. 

Since  1870,  seventy-two  new  parishes  have  been  formed  in  the 
Diocese,  but  only  sixteen  have  been  supplied  with  Church  schools. 
This  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  the  Church  and  endowment  have 
had  to  be  provided.  Some  of  the  new  parishes  are  now  anxious  to  have 
schools,  and  in  several  cases  sites  are  awaiting  us  if  they  can  be  promptly 
occupied.  But  Church  schools  can  only  be  built  in  such  districts 
by  a  large  measure  of  central  help  and  encouragement,  and  we  should 
be  thankful  indeed  if  our  Diocesan  Board  had  a  sum  of  £5,000,  which 
it  could  turn  to  excellent  account,  by  making  loans  on  new  school 
buildings.  We  ought  to  have  as  much  more  to  make  grants,  given  on 
condition  that  treble  the  amount  is  raised  from  other  sources. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  ought  to  ask  to  be  entrusted  with  £\  1,000 
for  the  work  of  the  next  five  years. 

Considering  the  scale  and  the  importance  of  the  work,  is  it  too  large 
a  demand,  or  larger  than  the  attitude  which  the  Church  has  taken 
towards  the  Government  and  Parliament  in  the  matter  of  her  schools 
entitles,  or  rather  bids,  us  to  make  ? 

Are  there  not  those  who  have  made  fortunes  by  the  labours  of  South 
Londoners,  or  by  the  sale  of  their  land  to  the  speculative  builder,  who 
will  recognize  the  debt  which  they  owe,  and  make  the  Diocesan  Board 
their  almoner  ? 

Contributions  to  this  work  will  be  gladly  received  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  ;  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Maplesden, 
The  Church  Institute,  Upper  Tooting  ;  or  by  the  Westminster  Branch 
of  the  London  and  County  Bank. 

EDWARD  ROFFEN. 
HUYSHE  SOUTHWARK. 
CHARLES  BURNEY. 
J.  ERSKINE  CLARKE. 
C.  E.  BROOKE. 

Bishop's  House,  Kennington 
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THE  CROWN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  CO. 

LIMITED. 

REPORT   OF   THE   DIRECTORS  for  the  Year  ending  March   31,  1897, 

Submitted  at  the  Ninth  Annual  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders,  held, 

June  8,  1897,  at  Johannesburg. 


TO  THE  SHAREHOLDERS.  Gentlemen,— 
Your  Directors  beg  to  submit  their  Ninth  Annual  Report  on  the  Company's  affairs, 
with  Balance  Sheet,  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  from  April  i,  1896,  to  March  31, 
1897,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  is  compiled  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
previous  year's  Report. 

Accounts.— The  Accounts  now  presented  show  on  Profit  and  Loss  Account  a 
net  profit  of  £187, 403  13s.  6d.,  after  writing  off  £15,615  8s.  4d.  for  depreciation. 
The  divisible  profit  brought  forward  from  the  previous  year 

amounted  to  £130,848  18  10 

To  which  add  profit  for  last  year  as  above. .      187,40313  6 


This  sum  has  been  dea't  with  as  follows  :  — 
Dividend  No.  16  of  50  per  cent,  for  half- 
year  ending  31st  March,  1896  .. 
Dividend  No.  17  of  60  per  cent,  for  half- 
year  ending  30th  September,  1896 
Transferred  to  Reserve  Fund  on  payment 
of  Dividends         ..  »■ 


£60,000 
£72,000 


Leaving  the  sum  of 


£358.25 


145,200  o  o 
£i73.052  12  4 


to  the  credit  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account  at  31st  March,  1897. 

The  net  Profit  earned  during  the  past  year  is  the  Company's  best  record,  and 
exceeds  the  profit  of  the  previous  twelve  months  by  £32,885  15s.  4d. 

Your  Directors  refer  you  to  the  following  Table  of  Statistics  showing  each  month's 
working  expenditure  and  revenue  under  the  various  headings  : — 

The  summary  shows  a  net  profit  of  iSs.  9'oood.  per  ton,  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
the  tonnage  milled. 

The  following  statement  is  a  complete  analysis  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure 
since  the  formation  of  the  Company  : — 

STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE  FROM  ist  APRIL, 
18S8,  TO  31ST  MARCH,  1897—9  YEARS. 
Receipts. 

To  Working  Capital — 

At  commencement     ..       ..       ..       ..  £14,030 


Sale  of  Reserve  Shares 


148,187    o  o 


£162,187  o 


Gold  Account — 

463,288  ozs.  5  dwts.  9  grs.  gold  from  1,052,681 

tons  ore  milled. 
219,059  ozs.  6  dwts.  gold  from  404,818  tons 

tailings,  concentrates,  and  slimes  treated 

by  Cyanide  Works. 
Total,  682,347  ozs.  11  dwts.  9  grs.  .. 
Concentrates,  Tailings,  and  Ore  sold 

Sundry  Revenue — 

Transfer  Fees,  Interest,  Licences,  &c.    "  .. 


2,216,735  12 
35."°  0 


Expenditure. 

By  Working  Expenditure — 

Mining,  Transport,  Milling,  Cyanide  Slimes, 
G  neral  Charges,  Mine  Development  and 
Depreciation..         ..       ..       ..        ..£1,520,965  8 

Less  Quartz  at  Grass   ..       ..       ..       ••        4,018  11 

„  Surface  Improvements — 

Purchase  of  Freehold,  Claims  for  Mill  Site, 
&c,  General  Improvements,  Reservoirs 
and  Dams,  Water  Rights,  Machinery  and 
Plant,  and  Buildings. .        ..  .. 

Underground  Improvements — 
Mine  Development 
,,  Quartz  at  Grass  . 

,,  Cash  Assets — 

Furniture,  Stores  and  Materials,  Deposits, 

&c,  as  per  Balance  Sheet  ..  ..       ..      191,462  6 

Less  Liabilities,  as  per  Balance  ..                 36,089  18 

1,  Reserve  Fund 
11  Dividends  Paid 


2,251,845  12  5 
2,620  18  10 
£2,416,653  11  3 


£1,516,946  17  2 


198,709    9  9 

24,261    1  9 
4, 018  11  o 


155,372 
19.445 
497,900 


£2,416,653  II  3 


From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  for  the  nine  years 
ending  the  period  under  review  the  Company's  receipts 

from  Gold  Account  and  Sundry  Revenue  have  been        ..  £2,254,466  11  3 

Less  Working  Expenditure         ..       ..       ..        ..       ..  1,516,946  17  2 

Making  the  total  profits  earned  to  31st  March,  1S97  . .       ..      £737,519  14  1 

This  amount  has  been  appropriated  as  follows  :— 

1.  Dividends  paid        ..        ..        ..        ..  £497,900   o  o 

2.  Profit  transferred  to  Working  Capital   . .       20,000   o  o 

3.  Reserve  Fund  transrerred  to  Working 

Capi  al        ..       ..        ..        ..       .  •       27,121  17  6 

4.  Reserve  Fund  ..        ..        ..        ..        19,445    4  3 

5.  Balance  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account     ..      173,052  12  4 


£737.519  '4  1 


The  Balance  to  the  Credit  of  Prolt  and  Loss  Account  is  not  wholly  available  for 
distribution,  as  it  is  made  up  as  follows  :  — 


Cash  Assets   

Expended  on  Capital  Account 


£'55.372    7  4 
17,680    5  o 


£173,052  12  4 


The  Working  Capital  provided  has  been          ..       ..        ..  £162,187    o  o 

To  which  add  : 

Amount  Transferred  from  Reserve  Fund  Account  for  Tail- 
ings sold  to  African  Gold  Recovery  Company     ..        ..  20,000   o  o 

Amount  Transferred  from  Reserve  Fund  Account  . .  27,i2i  17  6 

Making  total  Working  Capital   £209,308  17  6 

The  expenditure  on  Surface  and  Under- 
ground Improvements,  Quartz  at  Grass, 
and  purchase  of  Freehold,  amounts  to    ..£226,989    2  6 
Showing  that  the  sum  of  £17,680  5s.  has  been  expended  over  and  above  the 
Capital  provided. 

The  amoun'  standing  to  the  debit  of  Mine  Development  Account  will  remain  until 
the  works  which  have  been  charged  thereto  are  completed  (Main  Shafts  and  Main 
Cross-cuts),  when  it  will  be  redeemed  upon  a  tonnage  basis.  This  redemption  will 
probably  be  commenced  during  the  current  year. 

Your  Directors  have  written  off  a  liberal  sum  for  Depreciation  on  Machinery, 
Plant,  Buildings,  &c,  which  items  are  now  represented  by  good  value. 

The  amount  to  the  debit  of  the  Mine  Development  Account  still  stands  at 
£24,261  is.  9d.  in  the  Balance  Sheet,  which  is  represented  by  the  three  Shafts  and 
Main  Cross-cuts  from  them  at  each  Level,  the  cost  of  which  has  amounted  to 
£72,309  9s.  3d.,  thus  :— 

£     s.  d. 

No.  1  Shaft,  1,096  feet  . .        ..  ..       ..       ..    16,636  12  2 

11       ,,      Cross-cuts  ..       ..       ..       ..        ..      5,130  14  8 

No.  2  Shaft,  651  feet  ..  ..    11,041  15  10 

,,      ,,      Cross-cuts         ..       ••  ..     2,779  J8  5 

Incline  Shaft,  1,452  feet  ..  £9,410  14  1 

,,       ||       Cross-cuts  •>  7,309  14  1 


£72,309    9  3 


showing  that  the  sum  of  £48, 048  7s.  6d.  has  been  written  off  to  date. 

The  amount  to  the  debit  of  Property  Account  remains  unaltered  since  the  last 
Report,  and  represents  the  cost  of  the  43}.  Mill  Site  Claims  and  8  Claims  adjoining 
the  60  Stamp  Mill  Water  Right.  Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  low  values  at 
which  these  Claims  figure  in  the  Balance  Sheet. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Dividends  which  were  still  unclaimed  at  31st  March , 
and  special  attention  is  directed  thereto  : — 

Dividend  No.  10.  G.  d it  A.  Jacquin,  £25  ;  Dividend  No.  12,  Miss  S.  M.  V. 
Lenoble,  £2  10s. ;  Dividend  No.  13,  S.  A.  Aronson,  £1  5s.  Dividend  No.  14,  A. 
Leroy  Beaulieu,  £6  5s.;  C.  L.  E.  Feuchere,  5s.;  A.  L.  M.  Michaut,  £1  5s.;  F.  E. 
Vassele,  10s. — £8  5s.  Dividend  No.  15,  Mme.  Vve.  A.  Carmier,  £12  10s. ;  H. 
Cartier,  £100  ;  E.  O.  L.  Dervaux,  £18  10s. ;  F.  E.  Vasselle,  £1— £132.  Dividend 
No.  16,  Jean  Baudin,  10s. ;  E.  O.  L.  Dervaux,  £25  ;  Mile.  H.  Haentjens,  £5;  V. 
E.  Lemercier,  £5  ;  Dr.  H.  von  Mayer,  £25  ;  E.  J.  de  Morey,  £12  10s. ;  Col.  R. 
de  Premesnil,  £2  10s.;  F.  E.  Vasselle,  £1. — £76  10s.  Dividend  No.  17,  H. 
Robinow,  £6;  Alfred  Bosc,  £6;  J.  Baudin,  12s.;  Paul  Breton  Chenal,  £1  4s.; 
Stanislas  Clere,  £3;  E.  O.  L.  Dervaux,  £30  ;  A.  F.  Faivre,  £2  8s.;  Mile.  H. 
Haentjens,  £6  ;  C.  Karcher,  £6  ;  V.  E.  Lemercier,  £6  ;  Mrs.  M.  Lowengard,  £24  ; 
L.  Masereel,  £30  ;  Dr.  H.  von  Mayer,  £30  ;  E.  J.  de  Morey,  £15  ;  J.  Michaud, 
£3  ;  E.  de  Moustier,  £60 ;  A.  E.  Rohaux,  £6  ;  Dr.  M.  Springer,  £30 ;  F.  E. 
Vasselle,  £1  4s. — £266  8s.;  total,  £511  18s. 

Any  shareholder  finding  his  name  advertised  in  the  above  list,  and  who  has  not 
received  his  dividend  warrant,  is  requested  to  communicate  with  the  London  Office, 
from  which  information  can  be  obtained  regarding  the  course  that  has  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with  to  obtain  a  duplicate  dividend  warrant. 

Your  Directors  have  transferred  the  Reserve  Fund,  which  had  been  built  up  by 
transferring  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  dividend  paid,  from  dividends 
No.  6  to  14  inclusive,  amounting  to  £27,121  17s.  6d.,  to  Working  Capital  Account, 
since  the  Working  Capital  provided  falls  so  much  below  the  expenditure  which  has 
been  made. 

The  Reserve  Fund  set  aside  on  payment  of  Dividends  Nos.  15,  16,  and  17,  however, 
has  been  invested  in  a  separate  Fund.  The  interest  accruing  therefrom  has  been 
re-invested. 

The  Auditors'  Report  for  the  Year  is  attached  hereto. 

Mining.  —  Your  Directors  refer  you  to  the  General  Manager's  Report  for  par 
ticulars  of  the  mining  work  done. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  depths  of  the  three  Shafts  are  as  follows  : — 
No.  1  Shaft     ..       ..       88  feet  on  Incline  below  8th  Level. 
No.  2  Shaft     ..       ..       ioj  „  „         „     6th  ,, 

Incline  Shaft    ..       ..       75    ,,  ,,         ,,     9th  „ 

During  the  past  year  the  tonnage  of  ore  exposed  amountel  to  276,065  tons,  being 
76, 167  tons  in  excess  of  the  quantity  milled. 

Ore  Treatment. — The  120  Stamp  Mill  has  been  in  full  operation  during  the 
whole  of  the  past  year,  and  the  gross  yield  of  Gold  obtained  exceeds  that  of  any 
similar  period  in  the  past,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement : 


Tons 
Milled. 

Gross  Yield. 

Yield  per  ton. 

Weight 
Calculated 
per  ton. 

ozs.  dwts. 

grs. 

ozs. 

dwts.  grs. 

First  Year 

15,007 

13,140  19 

9 

0 

'7 

12-314 

2,000  lbs. 

Second  Year 

45,474 

22,365  6 

0 

0 

9 

20*076 

2,000  ,, 

Third  Year 

65,616 

38,023  15 

0 

0 

11 

M'i54 

2,000 

Fourth  Year  .. 

83,733 

44,263  4 

0 

0 

10 

1 3 '739 

2,000  ,, 

Fifth  Year 

108,087 

51,427  12 

0 

0 

9 

12383 

2,000  ,, 

Sixth  Year 

124,639 

52,412  5 

0 

0 

8 

9-845 

2,000  |, 

Seventh  Year         . . 

200,785 

77,186  14 

0 

0 

7 

17  241 

2,000  ,, 

Eighth  Year 

2:9,442 

81,866  4 

0 

0 

7 

15-860 

2,000  ,, 

Ninth  Year 

190,898 

82,302  6 

0 

0 

8 

5-626 

2,000  ,, 

Totals  and  Averages 

1,052,681 

463,288  5 

9 

0 

8 

19-249 

2, 000  lb  s 

Full  details  of  the  milling  statistics  will  be  found  in  the  General  Manager  s 
Report. 

The  Cyanide  Works  in  connexion  with  the  Mill  have  treated  the  whole  of  th<> 
Sands  and  Concentrates  produced,  with  very  satisfactory  results,  particulars  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  General  Manager's  Report. 
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Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  tabulated  statement  of  Ore  Treatment  and 
Results,  which  shows  that  a  recovery  of  82,728  per  cent,  of  the  total  gold  contents 
of  the  ore  treated  has  been  made  for  the  year.  The  Slimes  produced  in  milling 
during  the  early  part  of  the  past  year  were  stored  in  dams,  and  represent  the  chief 
percentage  of  loss,  but  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Rand  Central  Ore 
Reduction  Company  for  the  sale  of  these  accumulations,  so  that  they  will  not  be 
■wholly  lost.  The  Company's  own  Slimes  Plant  started  operations  at  the  latter  end 
of  July,  and  the  results  accruing  therefrom  will  be  found  in  the  General  Manager's 
Report. 

Directors.— You  are  requested  to  appoint  two  Directors  in  the  place  of  Messrs. 
A.  Goerz  and  R.  O.  G.  Lys,  who  retire  by  rotation,  but  are  eligible  for  re-election. 

Auditors.— You  are  also  requested  to  appoint  Two  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year 


in  the  place  of  Messrs.  D.  M.  Kisch  and  F.  J.  Moller,  who  retire,  but  are  eligible 
for  re-election,  and  for  fixing  their  remuneration  for  the  past  year. 

General  — Full  details  of  all  new  machinery  and  buildings  erected  on  your  pro- 
perty will  be  found  in  the  General  Manager's  Report. 

In  concluding  this  Report  on  the  past  year's  operations,  your  Directors  beg  to 
state  that  the  dividend  for  the  year  ending  the  period  under  review  will  be  at  the 
rate  of  160  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  rate 
per  cent,  of  the  dividends  will  be  decreased  for  some  time  to  come. 

FRANK.  ROBINOW,  Acting  Chairman. 

J.  G.  HAMILTON,  Director. 

H.  R.  NETHERSOLE,  Secretary. 

Head  Office,  Johannesburg, 
31st  March,  1897. 


BALANCE.SHEET,    MARCH   31,  1397. 


Capital  and  Liabilities. 


To  Capital  Account — 

120,000  Shares  of  £1  each  ... 
,,  Share  Premium  Account — 

Premium  on  Shares  sold   

„  Revenue  Account — 

Revenue  appropriated  for  Working 

Capital   

, ,  Reserve  Fund  Account — 

Reserve    Fund    appropriated  for 
Working  Capital  

Reserve  hund   

,,  Sundry  Creditors — 

On  Account  of  Wages,  Stores,  &c. 
,,  Bills  Payable- 
Drafts  drawn  on  London  Office  ... 
,,  De  Nationale  Bank,  Limited — 

Advances  against  Gold  shipped  ... 
,,  Unclaimed  Dividend  Account- 


£ 


116,187   0  o 


20,000   o  0 


27,121  17  6 


s.  d. 


163,308  17 
19.445  4 


15.094 
5.549 
14.934 


5  4 
9  11 

5  6 


No. 
No.  12 
No.  13 
No.  14 
No.  15 
No.  16 
No.  17 


Profit  and  Less  Account — 
Balance  


£*s 


132 


76  10 

256  8 


511  18  o 


36,089  18  9 
173,052  12  4 


Property  and  Assets. 


.£511,896  12  10 


By  Mine  Property —  £  s. 
Paid  to  Vendors  56,000    Shares  of 

£1  each    56,000  o 

Ditto,  ditto.  Cash    18,000  o 

Purchase  Price  of  Freehold  of  Mijn- 

pacht,  Cash    26,000  o 

, ,  Property  Account — 
Purchase  Price  of  Claims 
(43!)    for  120-stamp 

Mill  Site   £2.S87    °  P 

Purchase  Price  of  (8)  on 

Farm  Turffontein    ...       325    o  o 

 2,912  o 

,,  General  Improvements — 
Tree-planting  and  Well 

at  Mine   250  I 

,,  Water  Rights— 

60-stamp   Mill  Water 

Right    500    o  o 

120-stamp  Mill  Water 

Right    3,000    o  o 

  3,500  o 

,.,  Reservoirs  and  Dams — 
120-stamp  Mill  Water 

Dam   3,947    x  7 

120-stamp  Mill  Tail- 
ings Dam    915  311 

120-stamp  Mill  Service 

Reservoir   1,226  13  8 

Mine  Service  Reservoir      668    4  8 

 6,757    3  1 

,,  Machinery  and  Plant — 
120-stamp    Mill  and 

Water  Service       ...  61,635  13  5 
Electric  Plant,  Power, 

and  Lighting        ...  14,114  16  o 
120-stamp  Mill  Cyanide 

Works   I7.42l    7  1 

Tram    Plant,  Surface 

and  Underground ...    3,157    3  6 
New    Surface  Tram 

Plant  to  Mills         ...    4,472    1  o 
Workshops  Plant      ...    3.959    1  5 
Rock-drilling  Plant    ...  12,177  12  n 
No.  1  Main  Shaft  Haul- 
ing    and  Pumping 

Gear,  Hopper,  Sec.  ...  3,020  10  4 
No.  2  Main  Shaft  do.  do.  2,223  o  o 
Main  Incline  Shaft  Head 

Gear,  Stone  Breakers, 

Winding  Engines,  &c.  12,882  11  1 
Carts  and  Harness  ...  237  11  o 
Assay  Plant,  Surveying 

Instruments,  Piping, 

120-stamp     Mill  to 

Mine,  and  Sundries  ...    1,159    6  5 

 136,460  14 

,,  Buildings    22,829  10 

,,  Quartz  Account — 

6,082  tons  in  Stock     ...  4,018  11 

,,  Mine  Development — 
Main  Shafts  and  Main 

Cross  Cuts   24,261  1 

,,  Furniture    334  19 

,,  Stores  and  Materials — 

In  Stock   12,547    8  2 

In  Transit    136  18  o 

■  12,684  6 

,,  Cash  in  Hand   14  12  9 

De  Nationale  Bank,  Ltd. 

Dividend  Account  ...     486  18  o 
,,  Union  Bank  of  London, 

Dividend  Account...  25    o  o 

,,  Gold  Consignment 

Account    63,239    2  3 

,,  Union  Bank  of  London, 

Limited    84,005   o  1 

  147,770  13 

,,  Bearer  Share  Warrants  598  10  9 
,,  Sundry  Debtors        ...    30,073  16  6 

 30,672  7 

,,  Reserve  Fund — 

,£17,404  5s.  4d.  British 

2J  per  Cent.  Consols  ...       ...       ...       ...  ... 


£  s.  d. 


100,000   o  o 


200,989 


191,462   6  1 


19  445  4  3 
,£511,896  12  10 
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PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  Twelve  Months  ending  MARCH  31,  1897. 


Dr. 


120  Stamp  Mill,  Cyanide,  and  Slimes  Works- 199, 898  Tons  Milled. 


To  Mining  Expenses- 
Wages,  Europeans  . . 
Waies,  Kafirs,  inclu- 
sive of  Food 
Explosives 
Tools,  Stores,  Sic. 
Mining  Timber 
Workshops  Account  . . 
Quartz  Account 
Electric    Li^jht  Ac- 
count 
Contractors 

Cost  per  ton 

,,  Transport  Expenses — 

Wages,  Europeans    . . 

Wages,  Kafirs,  inclu- 
sive ■  f  Food 

Tools,  Stores,  &c. 

Workshops  Account  . . 
Cost  per  ton 

„  Milling  Expenses — 

Wages,  Europeans  , . 

Wages,  Kafirs,  inc'u- 
sive  of  Food 

Tools,  Stores,  Chemi- 
cals, &c  

Fuel  

Tailings  Dams 

Electric  Light  Ac- 
count 

Workshops 
Cost  per  ton 

„  Cyanide  Expenses — 

Wages,  Europeans    . . 

Waees,  Kafirs,  inclu- 
sive of  Food 

Tools,  Stores,  Chemi- 
cals, &c  

Fuel  

Royalty 

Electric  Light  Ac- 
count 

Workshops  Account.. 
Cost  per  ton 

,,  Slimes  Expenses- 
Wages,  Europeans  .. 
Wages,  Kafirs,  inclu- 
sive of  Food 
Tools,  Stores,  Chemi- 
cals, &c. 
Royalty 

Electric  Light  Ac- 
count 

Workshops  Account . . 
Cost  per  ton  •• 

„  General  Charges,  &c. 
Less  amount  to  Credit 
for     Interest  Re. 
ceived 
Cost  per  ton 

j,  Mine  Development 
Account,  &c. 
Cost  per  ton 

,,  Depreciation — ■ 

Reservoirs  and  Dams, 
5  per  cent,  per  ann. 

off  £7,949  I2S-  9s1- 
Furniture  25  per  cent. 

per       annum  off 

;6744  8s  

Euildings,  5  per  cent. 

per      annum  off 

£26,858  5s.  2d.  .. 
Machinery  and  Plant 

7^  per  cent,  per  ann. 

off  £181,685  8s.  8d. 
General  Improvements 

20  per  cent,  per  ann. 

off  £312  ns.  7d... 
Cost  per  ton    . . 

Total  working  expen- 
diture per  ton 


£  s.  d. 


o  16  6*;63 


o   o   3  409 


6-940 


o    211  492 


o  11  393 


£ 

s. 

d. 

2 

47,395 

19 

3 

11,831 

7 

3 

22,874 

9 

9 

2,4Si 

14 

11 

",2«3 

»4 

8 

1,079 

z 

9 

932 

7 

7 

1 7 

2 

812 

2 

11 

418 

16 

3 

614 

12 

7 

994 

X 

0 

6,625 

l8 

i.79i 

5 

2 

7,547 

2 

4 

8,741 

18 

10 

455 

4 

1 

585 

X 

11 

1,015 

3 

2 

3,169 

X 

8 

5,662 

7 

7 

12,085 

9 

8 

1,218 

18 

11 

5,155 

X 

X 

238 

0 

2 

850  14 

8 

i,399 

7 

10 

474 

S 

5 

3,106 

6 

4 

364 

9 

2 

52 

12 

8 

383 

'9 

6 

3°>°43 

6 

11 

481 

6 

7 

Cr. 

By  Balance  from  last  year    ..       ..    ..       ..  £130,848  18  1 

120  Stamp  Mill,  Cyanide,  and  Slimes  Works-1 99,898  Tons  Milled. 

£  s.  d. 


s.  d. 


165,139  14  6 


2,839  12  9 


26,761  13  7 


=8,379  '3  9 


29,562  o  4 
9,489  12  7 


,,  Gold  Account — 

82,302*30  ounces  smelted  gold,  from 
159,893  tons  ore  milled, 
valued  at 

58,567*45  ounces  smelted  gold,  from 
145,367  tons  sands  and 
concentrates  treated  by 
cyanide  works,  valued 

at   

3. 584*30  ounces  smelted  gold,  from 
21,539  tons  slimes, 
treated  by  slimes  works, 
valued  at 


139,454*05  ounces 


Amount  realised  in  excess 
of  valuation 
Value  per  ton 

Slags,  &c,  sold  do  

Total  revenue  per  ton        . . 


6  8*306 
o  5*149 

7  1-455 


£  s.  d. 

285,687  9  6 

168,281  6  7 

12,437  4  2 

463,406  o  3 

277  16  4 

466,683  16  7 

4,288  16  8 


£      s.  d. 


470,972  13  f 


357   9  8 

i85    2  o 

1,342  18  3 

13,626    8  2 

62  10  3 

6*748  15,615    8  4 

-    283,568  19  9 


Dividend  Account  and  Reserve  Fund. 


Dividend  Account- 
Dividend  No.  16, 

per  cent. 
Dividend  No. 

per  cent. 


17,  60 


60,000 
72,000 


Reserve  Fund- 
Amount  cairied  to  Reserve  Fund, 
being  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of 
Dividends  Nos.  10  and  17  .. 


Ealar.c 


-    14*5,200   o  o 

428,768  19  9 

•    173,052  12  4 

£601,821  12  1 


£601,821  12  1 


H.  R.  NETHERSOLE,  Secretary.       FRANK  ROBINOW,  1  . 

J.  G.  HAMILTON,    ]  Directors- 

Johannesburg,  May  15,  1897. 


Exami  ied  and  found  FRED.  J.  MOLLER,  ~] 

co:re:t,  THOS.  DOUGLAS,  Auditors. 

(Chartered  Accountant^  I 
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THE  GOLD  FIELDS  OF  LYDENBDRG,  Limited. 

MANAGER'S  REPORT. 

Presented  at  the  First  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders,  held  on  June  8,  1897. 


Belvedere,  21st  April,  1897. 
The  Chairman  and  Directors,  The  Ooldfields  of  Lydenburg,  Limited, 
Johannesburg. 

Gentlemen,  —  Herewith  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  operation  of 
your  Company  for  the  year  ending  March  31st  last.  When  entering  your  Com- 
pany's service  on  March  16th,  1896,  you  owned  and  held  under  option,  in  addition 
to  the  fifteen  farms,  5,393  mining  claims,  statistics  of  which  are  included  in  the 
tabulated  form  attached.  During  the  year  these  claims  have  been  thoroughly  in- 
spected, prospected,  condemned,  and  abandoned  by  the  advice  of  yourselves  and 
the  Consulting  Engineer,  with  the  exception  of  23  claims  which  are  situated  in  a 
narrow  strip  of  ground  on  Government  Land,  between  Welgevonden  and  Erasmus 
Hoop.  Attached  is  a  list  showing  amount  of  work  performed  on  Sherwell's  Reef  during 
the  past  year.  The  reef  is  situated  in  the  extreme  N.W.  of  your  farm  Welgevonden, 
bounded  on  the  North  by  Hebron  and  Gjvernment  ground,  Op  de  Berg,  and  divided 
on  the  West  by  a  narrow  strip  of  Government  ground  from  the  farm  Era!  mus  Hoop. 
The  Reef  has  a  general  course  of  N.E.  and  S.W.,  and  dips  towards  the  East  at  an 
angle  varying  between  12  deg  and  17  deg.  The  South  Drive,  which  has  been  driven 
.110  ft.  into  the  ground  recently  purchased  from  the  Lydenbuig  Mining  Estates 
'G.  M.  Co.,  Limited,  continues  to  carry  reef  averaging  8  in.  in  thickness,  but  is  still 
low  grade.  This,  however,  has  always  been  the  c  ise  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
Reef  for  the  full  length  of  the  lower  levels,  the  gold  being  situated  in  patches  in  the 
upper  portion.  There  being  no  other  drive  South  above  the  Main  Drive,  a  rise  has 
been  started  60  ft.  from  the  face  to  determine  quantity  and  quality  of  ore 
developed  since  crossing  the  boundary,  and  is  now  up  20  ft.  with  a  10  in.  reef  at 
the  face.  It  will  be  almost  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  ore  until 
more  fully  developed,  as  the  Reef  is  so  wonderfully  patchy,  as  be'ore  stated.  As 
the  purchase  of  your  farms  took  place  at  your  Johannesburg  office,  I  have  con- 
sidered it  unnecessary  to  forward  a  list  showing  acreage,  &c,  as  I  conclude  you  are 
already  in  possession  of  the  title  deeds.  During  the  year  two  dwelling  houses  and 
a  new  wattle  and  daub  stable  have  been  built,  an  i  the  offi  e,  which  was  in  a  very 
dilapidated  condition,  I  have  had  thoroughly  overhauled.  Two  portable  wood  and 
iron  buildings  from  the  Graskop  Camp  are  now  in  course  of  erection,  one  to  be  u  -ed 
as  a  tool-shed,  the  other  for  miners'  quarters.  Trus'ing  the  attachei  list  will  meet 
with  your  approval,  I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  B.  A.  PEN  HALL,  General  Manager. 


Annual  Report  of  Operations  from  April  1,  1896,  to 
March  31,  1897. 

CLAIMS  OWNED. 

Mariepskop  and  Milford. — No.  of  claims,  3,558.  No.  of  feet  driven  and 
sunk,  544.  Branghan's  Claims.— No.  of  claims,  186.  Situated  on  Government 
ground,  adjoining  Erasmus  Hoop  and  Clear  Stream.  Total  work  performed  in  cut- 
ting 60  ft.  102  claims  abandoned,  February  1897,  and  84  claims  abandoned  in 
March,  1897.  The  above  claims  were  purchased  in  order  to  secure  the  two  claims 
adjoining  Sherwell's  Mine.    Work  is  now  being  carried  on  in  them. 

CLAIMS  HELD  UNDER  OPTION. 

Clear  Stream,  Diamond,  and  Chrystal. — No.  of  claims,  i,4o5  ;  of  which  276 
were  pegged  by  your  Company,  being  part  and  parcel  of  the  block.  Situation  : 
Adjoining  Erasmus  Hoop  and  the  farm  Vooruitzicht.  No.  of  feet  dris-en  and  sunk, 
330.    Abandoned  June,  1896. 

BARNARD'S  CLAIMS. 

Number  of  claims,  500.  Situated  on  Government  ground,  adjoining  Graskop 
No.  of  feet  driven,  1,673  ;  do.  sunk,  101  ;  do.  cuttings,  984  ;  do.  cross-cuttings,  309 
Total  work,  3,067.    Abandoned  February,  1897. 

VARIOUS  REEFS  ON  COMPANY'S  FARMS,  BELOW  BERG. 
No.  of  feet  driven  and  cut  1,233.  Prospecting  work  suspended  on  account  of  rains 
and  fever. 

SHERWELL  MINE. 

Since  April,  1S96,  the  total  amount  of  work  is  as  follows: — No.  of  feet  driven, 
1,093^  ;  do.  cross-cut,  275 ;  do.  risen,  301 ;  do.  sunk,  23 ;  do.  cut,  120.  Total  feet, 
1  812V.  Total  number  of  tons  mined,  900;  do.  developed,  400.  Total  number  of 
tons,  1,300.    Estimated  value  of  ore,  30  dwt.  per  ton. 

(Signed)  B.  A.  PENHALL,  General  Manager. 


BALANCE  SHEET  as  at  31st  MARCH,  1897. 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital —  £      s.  d. 

325,000  Shares  of  £i  each  ..       ..               ..       ..       ..    325,000   o  o 

Creditors — 

Sundry  Current  Accounts  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ••       4,586  11  5 

Interest — 

Amounts  paid  in  Advance       ..       ..       ..    895    7  2 

Share  Premium  Account- 
Balance  to  Credit . .        ..       ..       ..       ..   77>46o  18  4 

Profit  and  Loss  Account — 

Balance  to  Credit         ..  ..       ..       •■       ..       ..       8,616   4  7 


.£416,559    1  6 


ASSETS. 

Property — 

Ab  >ut  ioo,coo  Acres  of  Freehold  Land 
and  23  claims  on  Sherwell's  Reef 
Cash — 

At  Bankers  A797    1  4 

In  hand    297  16  n 


Advanced  on  Deposit 


Loans  (Secured). . 

Debtors  * 

Buildings. .        •  •       •  •       •  • 

Mining  Plant  and  Stores  (Less  Depreciation) 
Live  Stock  and  Appurtenances 


1,004  iy 

26,500  o 


j.  d. 
19  10 


27,504  i3 
181, too  o 
162  15 
1,400  o 
1,064  7 
160  o 


.6415,559 
Directors. 


E.  C.  JAMIESON, 
J.  MUNRO, 

For  the  Johannesburg  Consolidatedlnvestment  Company,  Limited,  Secretaries, 

W.  M.  BROWN. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 


Dr.  £    s-  d. 

To  Legal  Costs   467  18  5 

,,  Office  Expenses  (lohannesburg)  . .       ..        ..        ..       ..  i,372    5  8 

do.           (London  and  Paris)     ..        ..       ..        ..       ..  2,250    1  5 

Exchange     ..               ..       ..       ..       ..               ..       •■  500 

Balance    8,616   4  7 


,£12,711  10  1 


Cr. 
By  Interest 
„  Rents  .. 


£    s.  d. 
12,536    o  1 
175  10  o 


.£12,711  10 


E.  C.  JAMIESON,  \Dlrectors 
J.  MUNRO,  /  Utrectors. 


For  the  Johannesburg  Consolidated  Investment  Company,  Limited,  Secretaries 

W.  M.  BROWN. 


SHARE   PREMIUM  ACCOUNT. 


Dr.  £  s.  d. 

To  Purchase   Price   of  Claims  and   Options  now 

abandoned   ..        ..       ..       ..        ..  ..  21,870  9  1 

,,  Prospecting  Work  thereon     ..        ..       ..  ..  17,913  9  7 

,,  Licenses  to  Government        ..        ..        ..  ..  7,519  5  7 


,,  Depreciation  of  Plant  .. 

,,  Balance  as  per  Balance  Sheet 


s.  d. 


47,^93    4  3 
245  «7  5 
77,460  iS  4 


Cr. 


By  Premium  on  123,000  Shares  of  £\  each,  sold  at  £2  each 


£      i.  d. 

125,000   o  o 


,£125,000    o  o 

We  have  examined  the  above  accounts  with  the  Bcoks,  Vouchers  and  Securities  of  the  Company,  and  we  certify  that  in  our  opinion  the  accounts  are  correct. 

A.  WATSON,  1  Auditor* 

JOHN  MACKILLICAN,     )  *»">-ors- 

E.  C.  JAMIESON,  1  nirtctors 
J.  MUNRO,  )Uircctors. 

For  the  Johannesburg  Consolidated  Investment  Comjany,  Limited,  Secretaries, 
W.  M.  BROWN. 


£125,000    o  o 


REGISTERED  A3  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Alfred  Cuthbert  Da  vies  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.—  Saturday,  24  / uty,  1897. 
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NOTES. 

THE  South  African  debate  on  Monday  was  the  most 
important  event  of  the  Parliamentary  week.  It  has 
not  greatly  altered  the  situation,  but  it  fully  confirms 
the  position  we  have  taken  from  the  first.  It  is  not 
Mr.  Rhodes  who  has  come  out  worst  from  the  inquiry. 
It  is  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself.  The  most  powerful 
speech  of  the  debate  was  that  of  Mr.  Courtney,  who 
was  full  of  polite  phrases  for  his  right  honourable  friend 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  but  who  nevertheless  made  the 
most  damning  point  against  him.  He  pointed  out  that, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Session,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  vehemently  opposed  to  Mr.  Rhodes  ;  but,  on 
13  February,  he  came  down  to  the  House  and  declared 
his  full  belief  in  Mr.  Rhodes's  innocence  of  complicity 
in  the  raid.  What  had  happened  ?  On  4  February 
Mr.  Hawkesley  had  been  at  the  Colonial  Office  and  had 
declared  that  he  had  certain  papers  in  his  possession, 
and  the  next  day  he  was  asked  by  Mr.  Fairfield  to  send 
them.  Then  followed  the  suppressed  telegrams  from 
Mr.  Hawkesley  to  Mr.  Rhodes.  There  are  not  wanting 
those  who  assert  that  the  reason  for  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
sudden  desire  to  whitewash  Mr.  Rhodes  was  that  the 
papers  in  question  implicated  the  Colonial  Office,  and  if 
this  is  true  it  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been 
blackmailed.  In  such  a  case  the  blackmailed  is  as  bad 
as  the  blackmailer.  It  has  even  been  stated  in  the 
Press  that  on  the  night  of  the  debate  a  member  had  in 
his  possession  certain  letters  between  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Mr.  Hawkesley,  and  that  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
endorsed  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman's  speech  he 
would  have  read  them  to  the  House.  This  suggests 
that  the  all  ged  blackmailing  is  still  going  on. 

That  it  is  Mr.  Chamberlain's  reputation  which  has 
suffered  most  from  the  inquiry  is  illustrated  by  certain 
features  of  his  own  speech.  In  the  first  place,  he  put 
all  the  responsibility  for  the  Committee  on  the  Opposi- 
tion, and  virtually  confessed  that  he  had  allowed 
them  to  direct  the  proceedings  of  the  House.  Next 
he  suddenly  discovered  that  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee was  the  worst  possible  tribunal  to  under- 
take a  judicial  investigation.  Then  he  said  that 
in  the  conversations  at  the  Colonial  Office  his  mind 
was  entirely  taken  up  in  guarding  the  interests  of 
the  chiefs  Khama,  Bathoen,  and  Sebele,  in  the  pro- 
posed transfer  of  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  to  the 
Company.  But  it  is  rather  odd  that  a  matter  of  this 
kind  should  be  discussed  at  the  Colonial  Office  at  all. 
Why  did  not  Mr.  Chamberlain  secure  proper  terms  for 
the  chiefs  through  his  own  agents  in  South  Africa  who 
were  on  the  spot,  instead  of  giving  them  his  instruc- 
tions through  the  Chartered  Company  ?  However,  Mr. 
Rhodes  ought  to  be  satisfied,  for  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
apology  for  him  and  recognition  of  his  services  was  as 


handsome  as  could  be,  and  his  speech  in  general  made 
it  practically  certain  that  the  British  South  Africa  Com- 
pany is  not  to  be  interfered  with. 

Sir  William  Harcourt's  speech  showed  him  in  a  much 
better  light  than  he  has  appeared  before.  What  did  it 
matter  after  all,  he  asked,  about  the  suppressed  tele- 
grams ?  Suppose  even  they  asserted  that  the  Colonial 
Office  knew  all  about  the  Raid  and  approved  of  it.  He 
wouldstill  believe  Mr.  Chamberlain's  word  as  against  that 
of  Mr.  Hawkesley.  This  was  putting  the  case  in  a  nut- 
shell, and  was  justification  enough  for  the  acquiescence 
of  the  Opposition  Front  Bench  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee.  But  then  no  one  on  the  Front  Bench  of 
the  Opposition  has  been  accused  of  complicity  in  the 
Raid.  Of  course  there  is  no  lack  of  instances  to  show 
the  untrustworthy  character  of  the  statements  made 
by  the  agents  and  abettors  of  the  Chartered  Company. 
Sir  Graham  Bower  went  to  Lord  Rosmead  and  asked  him 
if  he  would  go  to  Johannesburg  in  case  of  a  rising. 
Lord  Rosmead  very  properly  said  Yes,  whereupon  Sir 
Graham  Bower  reported  that  he  would  go  to  Johannes- 
burg, and  gave  it  to  be  understoo  v  that  he  would  sup- 
port the  Raid.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Chamberlain  sends 
out  this  same  Sir  Graham  Bower  as  the  accredited 
agent  of  the  British  Empire  ! 

The  outcome  of  the  debate  showed  the  astuteness  of 
Mr.  Balfour  in  giving  a  day  for  the  discussion.  As  we 
pointed  out  last  week,  its  effect  was  to  divide  the  forces 
of  the  Opposition  ;  the  different  sections  of  the  critics 
of  the  Committee  on  both  sides  had  no  common 
ground.  Now  the  whole  business  is  for  the  time  being 
practically  closed.  There  remains  of  it  all  a  great  mass 
of  words  and  nothing  more.  The  main  thing  now  is 
to  remove  the  impression  made  by  the  Raid  in  South 
Africa  and  to  do  the  best  we  can  to  promote  the  union 
of  the  different  elements  there — a  work  which  has  been 
brusquely  interrupted,  and  indeed  set  back,  but  which 
is  all-important. 

In  the  Transvaal  affairs  are  already  assuming  a  more 
favourable  aspect.  President  Kruger  is  giving  way  on 
the  question  of  water  rights  and  other  matters,  and  seve- 
ral obnoxious  measures  have  been  repealed.  It  is  stated, 
even,  that  the  Industrial  Commission,  whose  report  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Transvaal  Government, 
strongly  recommends  the  free  importation  of  dynamite 
and  large  reductions  in  the  railway  rates  for  mining 
materials.  As  soon  as  the  irritation  caused  by 
the  Inquiry  into  the  Raid  subsided,  all  seems  likely  to 
go  well  in  South  Africa. 

There  is  confusion  and  recrimination  on  the  Opposi- 
tion benches,  not  only  over  the  South  African  business, 
but  over  Home  Rule.  The  Radical  section — and  we 
cannot  blame  them — have  determined  to  bring  the  ques- 
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tion  into  the  light  and  to  elicit  from  England,  Wales  and 
Scotland  (countries  which,  after  all,  have  something  to 
say  on  the  matter)  a  declaration  of  opinion  on  which  it 
will  be  possible  to  base  a  definite  programme.  The 
front  bench  people  prefer  darkness  to  light,  and  wish  to 
drift  on,  hoping  that  the  precarious  and  undefined  com- 
pact with  Mr.  John  Dillon  will  "  last  their  time."  But 
the  anti-clericals  and  Nonconformists,  who  are,  after  all, 
the  backbone  of  Radicalism,  are  getting  more  and  more 
restive.  The  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  in  England 
and  Scotland  is  working  body  and  soul  for  the  Tories, 
and  in  Ireland  things  are  tending  in  the  same  direction. 
Mr.  Dillon  is  such  a  feeble  creature  that  nobody  can 
quite  find  out  which  side  he  is  on,  but  both  Scotch  and 
English  Radicals  are  angry  about  the  way  in  which  he 
plays  the  Tory  game  on  the  Education  Question.  So 
a  Committee  of  English,  Scotch  and  Welsh  Radicals 
has  been  formed  to  decide  on  a  Home  Rule  all  round 
scheme,  which  may  mean  a  postponement  of  Home 
Rule  for  a  generation  or  so  ;  though  should  any  general 
plan  be  evolved  it  will  enormously  simplify  the  Irish 
problem. 

An  instance  of  Mr.  Dillon's  incapacity  to  grasp  a 
situation  was  afforded  by  his  attitude  on  the  Irish 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Bill  this  week.  That  is  a 
measure,  practically,  to  abolish  three  Irish  Judgeships 
with  their  attendant  staff  and  paraphernalia,  and  to 
devote  the  money  thus  saved  to  Irish  purposes.  It 
marks  the  securing  of  two  important  points  for  which 
Irish  reformers  have  been  fighting  for  half  a  century 
— the  reduction  of  unnecessary  and  costly  officialism, 
and  the  formation  of  at  least  the  nucleus  of  a  fund, 
independent  of  the  all-grasping  Treasury,  for  develop- 
ing Irish  resources.  It  is  a  Bill  that  Parnell  would  have 
jumped  at,  would  have  pushed  forward  and  amended, 
and  would  finally  have  blandly  claimed  the  credit  for  in 
Ireland.  But  the  foolish  man  now  engaged  in  making 
the  Irish  cause  ridiculous  has  not  got  beyond  the  stage 
of  indiscriminate  "  blocking  " — a  very  effective  weapon 
in  its  own  time  and  place,  as  when  there  is  a  weak 
Government  to  be  squeezed,  but  a  suicidal  one  when  it 
is  used  to  bar  really  useful  reforms.  As  an  Irish  priest 
said  in  the  Lobby  this  week,  "  I  remember  most  of 
them,  from  Sadleir  and  Keogh  to  Shaw  and  Murphy, 
but,  God  help  us  !  we  have  never  had  anything  like 
this." 

Mr.  Goschen's  statement  on  Tuesday  with  regard  to 
the  new  ships  that  are  to  be  built  made  the  whole 
House  purr  with  satisfaction.  Four  new  battleships, 
three  of  them  on  the  model  of  the  "  Majestic,"  but 
superior  to  that  vessel  in  speed,  in  lightness  of  draught, 
in  guns  and  in  armour,  four  new  cruisers  of  the  biggest 
class,  river  boats,  torpedo  destroyers,  and  a  Royal 
yacht  to  cost  a  quarter  of  a  million  is  a  fine  programme. 
Our  satisfaction  at  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  the 
projected  additions  to  the  Navy  need  not  obscure  the 
fact,  however,  that  Mr.  Goschen  is  now  doing  every- 
thing that  he  said  in  February  he  would  not 
do.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him  then  that  we  had  no 
cruisers  as  big  and  as  powerful  as  some  in  the  French 
navy.  The  four  new  ones  that  are  to  be  built  will  remove 
this  disadvantage.  In  February  Mr.  Goschen  said  the 
new  battleships  might  be  of  the  "  Canopus  "  and  not  of 
the  "  Majestic  "  type.  Only  one  is  to  be  of  the  former 
class;  the  other  three  are  to  be  like  the  "Majestic." 
Mr.  Goschen's  objection  to  the  latter  was  that  it  had 
not  gun-power  enough,  but  in  the  new  ships  this  will 
be  remedied.  The  weak  feature  of  his  statement  was 
that  nothing  is  to  be  done  about  manning  the  ships. 
This  is  a  question  of  the  most  serious  import  which  the 
Government  has  never  faced,  but  something  will  have 
to  be  done,  and  that  soon,  if  the  splendid  navy  we 
possess  is  to  be  genuinely  effective. 

The  discussion  on  the  Friday  of  last  week  on  the 
War  Office  vote  was  less  satisfactory.  As  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  pointed  out,  last  year  we  spent  some  ^12,000,000 
more  on  the  army  than  on  the  navy,  yet  we  have  only 
just  over  half  a  million  soldiers  in  the  country.  The  whole 
system  under  which  our  army  exists  has  broken  down, 
and  Mr.  Brodrick  virtually  admitted  that  this  was  the 
case.    It  is  a  state  of  things  that  is  wholly  disgrace- 


ful to  the  War  Office,  and  the  disgrace  is  the 
more  profound  because  it  was  on  the  question  of 
military  efficiency  that  the  last  Government  was  turned 
out  of  office.  We  are  supposed  to  have  forty-four  bat- 
teries of  artillery,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  horses  they 
are  only  sham  batteries,  and  could  not  at  the  present 
moment  be  put  on  a  war  footing.  The  Admiralty  has 
been  wakened  up  in  earnest.  It  is  quite  time  that  the 
waste  of  money  that  goes  on  in  the  War  Office  should 
be  ended,  and  our  army  made  as  efficient  as  the  navy 
has  now  become. 

The  other  business  of  the  week  in  Parliament  was  of 
slight  importance.  The  Metropolitan  Police  Bill,  which 
passed  through  the  Commons  on  Wednesday,  merely 
gives  power  to  raise  money  by  borrowing  which  has 
previously  been  obtained  from  the  Estimates.  The 
Scotch  Education  Bill,  the  Metropolitan  Water  Com- 
panies Bill,  the  Infant  Life  Protection  Bill,  and  some 
other  measures  are  well  advanced,  and  the  Session  is 
being  wound  up  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Everybody  is 
panting  to  get  away  from  the  stuffy  House  and  business 
goes  on  wheels. 

The  amendments  made  by  the  House  of  Lords  to  the 
Workmen's  Accidents  Bill  are  not  of  much  importance. 
There  is  one  curious  point  about  them,  however,  and 
the  "  Daily  Chronicle"  has,  as  usual,  gone  quite  astray 
over  it.  The  talk  about  a  compromise  is  pure  foolish- 
ness. There  is  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
arranged  beforehand  with  Lord  Salisbury  which  amend- 
ments were  to  be  accepted  and  which  rejected.  Of 
course  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  assuming  a  pose  in  the 
House  of  Commons  throughout  the  discussion,  knowing 
well  what  the  Lords  were  going  to  do.  There  will 
be  a  few  divisions  when  the  Bill  gets  back  to  the  Com- 
mons, but  the  Bill  will  pass  practically  in  its  present 
form.  It  was  and  remains  a  good  Bill,  and  a  great 
achievement  for  the  Government. 

Who  gets  up  and  who  signs  petitions  ?  There  was 
probably  a  time  when  they  meant  something,  when  a 
country  without  newspapers  or  the  penny  post  made  its 
wishes  felt  by  sending  up  petitions  to  Parliament  or  to 
the  Crown.  But  the  practice  has  long  been  abandoned 
to  the  faddists  and  the  bores,  and  nobody  but  the  unfor- 
tunate members  of  the  Committee  on  Petitions  ever 
sees  or  hears  of  the  elaborate  documents  that  still  go 
up  to  Westminster,  and  are  dropped  silently  into  the 
big  black  bag  beside  the  Speaker's  chair.  Once  a  year, 
however,  the  Committee  issues  a  return,  and  from  the 
latest,  which  brings  the  record  up  to  the  middle  of 
July,  we  learn  that  the  old  favourites,  Women's 
Franchise,  the  restoration  of  Maharajah  Salim  Singh, 
the  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on  Sunday  and  Trout 
Fishing  (close  time,  Scotland)  are  the  subjects  that  seem 
to  occupy  most  of  the  public  attention  just  now.  We 
should  never  have  thought  it. 

The  London  County  Council  has  wound  up  its  last 
complete  year  of  work  before  the  March  general  election, 
and  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  congratulate  any  of  its 
parties  on  the  three  years'  record.  As  we  said  last 
week,  in  commenting  on  the  Chairman's  annual  state- 
ment, the  routine  work  goes  on  fairly  well — almost  as 
well  as  if  there  were  no  "  London's  Parliament  "  at  all, 
and  the  Metropolitan  County  were  managed  by  a  room- 
ful of  clerks  in  Whitehall  ;  but  as  for  a  definite  policy, 
we  look  in  vain  for  it  amongst  Moderates,  Progressives 
or  Labour  members.  The  Moderates  have  not  recovered 
from  the  fright  they  received  five  years  ago  at  finding 
a  semi-Socialist  body  in  power  at  Spring  Gardens,  and 
their  only  plan  of  campaign  seems  to  be  to  block  every- 
thing proposed  by  their  opponents  ;  even  in  this  they 
have  utterly  failed,  owing  to  the  incomprehensible 
folly  of  their  leader.  The  Progressives  on  their  side  are 
disheartened  by  the  collapse  of  the  Works  Department, 
and  like  the  Moderates  they  have  produced  no  man  with 
even  an  elementary  capacity  for  leadership.  Really  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  only  thing  the  ratepayers  could  do 
next  March  would  be  to  wipe  out  both  parties  and  make 
a  fresh  start  with  an  entirely  new  team. 

The  majority  at  the  last  American  election  are  being 
rapidly  disillusioned.    President  McKinley  has  shown 
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himself  to  be  a  man  of  no  account  and  Mr.  Sherman  is  like 
unto  him,  so  the  home  and  foreign  policy  of  the  Repub- 
lic is  being-  run  by  the  bosses,  who  in  this  case  mean 
half  a  dozen  runners  of  "Trusts"  and  "Corners." 
The  new  Tariff  and  the  Hawaii  annexation  are  alike 
engineered  in  the  interest  of  the  money-bags,  and  if 
disaster,  economic  or  military,  follows,  it  will  be  the 
"  Trusts  "  that  will  get  the  blame.  That  Mr.  McKinley 
is  being  discredited  is  a  small  matter  ;  what  really 
counts  is  that  Bryanism — that  is  to  say,  a  whole  budget 
of  fiscal,  political  and  social  crazes — will  prosper. 
The  Tariff  has  alienated  America's  best  consumers 
everywhere ;  the  Hawaii  trick  has  angered  Japan  ; 
and  the  supporters  of  the  new  Administration  cannot 
explain  who  is  to  benefit  by  it  all. 

The  coming  question  will  be,  what  to  do  with  our 
judges.  We  publish  this  week  two  letters  from  com- 
petent authorities,  calling  attention  to  the  absurdities 
and  inequalities  of  sentences,  especially  on  juvenile 
prisoners  and  on  women.  One  of  our  correspondents 
complains  of  the  "system."  We  hold  no  brief  for 
the  system,  but  we  think  we  could  manage  to  get 
on  with  it.  What  we  cannot  get  over  is  the 
judges.  Every  judge  seems  to  have  his  fad.  One, 
like  the  old  misogynist  who  began  his  sentence 
on  a  culprit  with  "Woman,  you  are  a  disgrace 
even  to  your  sex,"  rejoices  in  inflicting  ferocious  penal- 
ties on  female  offenders  ;  another  constitutes  himself 
their  defender  and  lets  them  off  with  a  senile  simper  ; 
one  is  noted  for  his  severity  on  burglars  ;  another  for 
his  sympathy  with  wife-beaters.  Assaults  on  women 
move  one  to  unheard-of  sentences  ;  another  exhausts 
all  his  adroitness  to  secure  an  acquittal  in  such  cases. 
We  cannot  too  often  repeat  that  sentences  ought  not 
to  depend  on  the  prejudices,  the  temper,  or  the  diges- 
tion of  one  man.  The  business  of  judge  and  jury  is  to 
ascertain  the  facts  ;  the  measure  of  punishment  ought 
to  be  decided  by  a  body  of  experts  who  know  something 
of  what  imprisonment  means  and  what  are  its  results. 
If  every  judge  had  at  the  outset  of  his  career  to  serve  a 
term  of  imprisonment  inside  one  of  our  model  gaols, 
there  would  be  fewer  vindictive  sentences. 

The  Indian  Government  just  now  has  its  hands 
full.  To  the  seditious  movement  at  Poonah  is  added 
the  insurrection  of  the  Pathans  in  the  Swat  Valley. 
The  Pathans  are  inclined  to  outbreaks  of  Mahomedan 
fanaticism,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there 
will  be  much  difficulty  in  suppressing  the  revolt.  Each 
new  set  of  tribes  that  comes  under  our  dominion  has  to 
learn  from  experience  the  futility  of  opposing  our  forces, 
and  the  Pathans  are  now  only  at  their  second  lesson. 
The  Poonah  business  seems  likely  to  be  knocked  on  the 
head  by  the  decisive  and  vigorous  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  arresting  the  two  Natus,  who  are  said  to  be 
the  principal  Brahmin  instigators  of  the  outrages. 

The  question  of  Hawaii  is  no  longer  of  importance, 
and  the  protest  of  Japan  against  its  annexation  by  the 
United  States  is  merely  to  save  appearances.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Japan  has  another  objective.  She  is 
quietly  waiting  for  war  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States  over  the  Cuban  question.  When  that  comes  off 
she  will  not,  as  many  suppose,  side  with  Spain,  but 
with  the  United  States  ;  and  she  will  probably  make 
use  of  the  opportunity  to  seize  the  Philippines.  In  view 
of  the  misgovernment  of  those  islands  by  Spain,  no  one 
will  be  sorry  if  this  happens. 

Elsewhere  will  be  found  a  discussion  of  the  new 
London  University  Bill  by  Professor  Sil'vanus  Thomp- 
son, Mr.  P.  Chalmers  Mitchell  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells, 
all  of  whom  have  watched  with  interest  the  birth,  decay 
and  death  of  previous  Bills.  Professor  Thompson,  it 
will  be  observed,  accepts  the  Bill  as  a  makeshift  ;  Mr. 
Mitchell  seems  well  content  with  it ;  Mr.  Wells  regards 
it  as  a  wily  scheme  to  put  fees  into  the  professors' 
pockets  and  to  prevent  the  poor  student  from  attaining 
to  the  proud  honour  of  a  University  degree.  The  fact 
that  three  gentlemen  so  well  qualified  to"  speak  differ  so 
widely  only  makes  one  wonder  the  more  why  a  Bill 
of  this  importance  was  introduced  at  the  fag-end  of  the 
Session.   Did  the  promoters  want  to  rush  it  through,  or 


did  they  merely  wish  to  call  public  attention  to  it  now, 
hoping  to  get  the  subject  still  further  thrashed  out  before 
Parliament  sits  again?  No  one  seems  to  know;  but 
for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  there  is  the  smallest  likeli- 
hood of  the  Bill  being  passed.  Convocation  is  strongly 
against  it ;  and  even  those  who  want  a  Teaching 
University  in  London  are  divided  as  to  the  merits  of  this 
scheme. 

The  article  on  "Toryism  and  Toil"  in  the  new 
"  Fortnightly  Review,"  by  Mr.  Claude  G.  Hay  and  Mr. 
Harold  Hodge,  shows  that  there  are  still  some  disciples 
of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  amongst  the  younger 
members  of  the  Conservative  party.  That  there  is  no 
real  antagonism  between  Toryism  and  the  claims  of 
Labour  is  one  of  those  truths  which  not  only  Radicals, 
but  many  of  the  older  Conservatives  themselves,  do 
their  best  to  obscure.  Yet  in  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Bill  of  the  present  Session  is  to  be  found  a 
strikingillustration  of  the  progressive  legislation  the  Con- 
servative party  can  carry  out.  It  is  a  measure  far 
more  comprehensive  in  its  scope  and  more  radically 
social  in  its  principle  than  any  measure  the  Liberals 
have  conceived.  Quite  rightly  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Hodge 
remark  that  historically  the  Tories  as  a  party  have 
looked  to  the  community  as  the  unit  of  action  rather 
than  to  the  individual.  It  is  the  influence  of  the  indi- 
vidualist middle-class  Liberals  who  have  gone  over  to 
the  Conservatives  that  has  led  many  of  the  older 
members  of  the  party  to  abandon  this  principle.  The 
two  writers  of  the  article  make  one  mistake.  They  say 
that  an  aristocratic  constitution  is  a  Tory  ideal  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  political  life  of  to-day.  The  truth 
is  that,  in  spite  of  the  suffrage,  the  government  of  the 
Empire  to-day  is  always  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy, 
whether  the  Liberals  or  the  Conservatives  are  in  power. 
The  form  of  our  Constitution  is  democratic  ;  its  essence 
is  still  aristocratic. 

The  case  of  the  Perth  "  boots  "  carries  the  doctrine 
that  railway  stations  are  private  property  a  little  too 
far,  although  the  Court  of  Appeal  has  stamped  it  as 
consonant  with  the  law  of  England.  It  is  the  general 
custom  for  large  hotels  to  send  a  servant  to  the  railway 
stations  to  look  out  for  possible  visitors.  The  "boots" 
of  an  hotel  in  Perth  followed  this  custom  without  let  or 
hindrance.  But  the  railway  company  built  an  hotel  of 
its  own  at  Perth,  and  then  promptly  excluded  the  per- 
tinacious "boots,"  lest  he  should  diminish  the  number 
of  their  customers.  Since  railway  companies  have  the 
right  to  exclude  cabmen  from  their  stations,  it  follows 
of  course  that  they  can  also  exclude  the  "  boots."  They 
are  within  their  legal  rights  ;  but  to  exercise  them  in 
this  fashion  seems  to  us  somewhat  mean. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  advances  in  knowledge  of 
recent  years  is  the  increased  acquaintance  that  we  have 
with  the  great  groups  of  mesozoic  land  reptiles.  Scat- 
tered remains  of  them  have  been  known  for  long,  and 
huge  footprints  attributed  to  birds  are  now  known  to 
have  been  caused  by  them.  Before  the  Tertiary  epoch, 
and  even  while  the  chalk  was  forming,  the  character- 
istic mammalian  land  animals  did  not  exist.  The  plains 
were  uncovered  by  antelopes  or  cattle  ;  no  sheep  or 
goats  haunted  the  hills,  and  the  carnivorous  feline 
animals  had  not  yet  begun  to  trouble  the  earth.  The 
few  mammals  that  did  exist  were  minute,  inconspicuous 
creatures,  probably  not  unlike  the  egg-laying  mammals 
of  New  South  Wales.  But  the  land  was  peopled  by 
herds  of  strange  reptiles,  so  unlike  any  existing  crea- 
tures and  so  uncouth  and  terrible,  that  they  have  been 
called  Dinosaurs.  A  distinguished  American  palaeonto- 
logist, Professor  O.  C.  Marsh,  has  recently  published  a 
large  treatise  upon  the  American  Dinosaurs,  while  a 
number  of  different  observers,  from  Huxley  onwards, 
have  described  European,  Asiatic,  and  African  forms. 
Some  of  them  were  small,  others  had  skulls  seven  or 
eight  feet  long,  and  made  horrible  by  gnarled  horns. 
Some  were  quadrupedal,  others  hopped  on  their  hind- 
legs  like  gigantic  kangaroos.  Some  were  carnivorous 
and  predatory,  most  were  harmless  herbivores.  From 
the  scientific  point  of  view  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  the  Dinosaurs  is  the  series  of  gradations  to  be  found 
among  them  connecting  them  with  birds  and  mammals. 
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The  relations  between  birds  and  Dinosaurs  is  an  old 
story  now  ;  but  for  several  years  the  English  geologist, 
Professor  Seeley,  has  made  more  and  more  plain,  in  a 
series  of  monographs  contributed  to  the  Royal  Society, 
that  among  African  Dinosaurs  there  is  to  be  found  a 
series  of  forms  becoming  increasingly  mammalian  in 
structure. 

It  used  to  be  believed  that  the  tsetse-fly  disease,  that 
plague  of  African  travel,  was  due  to  a  poison  natural  to 
the  tsetse-fly,  as  the  acrid  secretions  of  ants  or  hornets 
are  natural  to  those  insects.  A  group  of  English 
bacteriologists  have  been  investigating  the  disease,  and 
it  is  now  known  that  the  tsetse-fly  is  the  mere  bearer 
of  the  disease.  The  fly  itself  is  the  prey  of  a  minute 
animal  organism,  and  when  it  sucks  the  blood  of  an 
ox,  some  of  these  parasites  enter  the  wound  and 
multiply  incredibly  in  the  blood-vessels.  Specimens 
of  the  blood  of  affected  animals  have  been  shown 
under  high  magnification,  and  the  tiny,  eel-like 
parasites,  not  larger  than  blood-corpuscles,  are  seen 
in  countless  numbers.  Under  another  microscope  a 
drop  of  fresh  blood  was  shown  with  the  parasites 
actually  alive  and  wriggling  in  disgusting  acti- 
vity. For  comparison  there  were  shown,  alive  and 
dead,  similar  parasites  found  infesting  the  blood  of 
sewer  rats  in  this  country.  Unfortunately,  these  para- 
sites appear  not  to  affect  the  health  of  the  rats.  The 
exhibition  was  a  striking  demonstration  of  the  modern 
knowledge  of  diseases  ;  most  of  these  are  now  seen  to 
be  phases  of  the  struggle  for  existence  between  small 
organisms  like  microbes  and  large  organisms  like  man 
and  the  other  vertebrates.  And  the  victory  is  not 
always  with  the  strong. 

The  Museums  Association  is  a  little  known  body 
which  is  of  considerable  public  importance.  Not  long 
since  a  museum  was  regarded  as  a  dumping-ground 
for  decaying  curiosities,  and,  at  least  in  the  provincial 
towns,  the  curator  was  a  man  with  free  house,  coals, 
and  gas,  and  a  few  shillings  a  week,  in  return  for  which 
he  was  supposed  to  keep  the  specimens  tolerably  well 
dusted.  Thanks  to  the  great  example  set  by  the 
British  Museum,  and  more  recently  by  the  University 
Museums  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  public  bodies  with 
control  of  local  museums  are  gradually  realizing  that 
when  exhibits  have  been  obtained  the  work  of  a  museum 
was  only  begun.  It  is  necessary  that  the  exhibits  should 
be  arranged  properly  and  be  explained  by  the  proper 
illustrations  and  labels.  Duplicates  and  things  which 
cannot  be  made  to  tell  their  own  story  have  to  be  rele- 
gated sternly  to  store-rooms,  and  the  show-cases  have 
to  be  made  into  a  series  of  intelligible  demonstra- 
tions of  the  sciences  they  represent.  All  this  requires 
a  special  technical  knowledge  in  addition  to  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  sciences  involved,  and  there 
is  growing  up  in  England  a  new  class  of  professional 
museum  experts,  with  a  kind  of  knowledge  quite 
different  from  that  of  ordinary  scientific  people.  The 
Museums  Association  is  the  body  corporate  of  these 
experts,  and  its  annual  meetings  are  the  school  at  which 
they  teach  each  other  new  devices  and  learn  the  last 
that  is  to  be  known  of  museum  cases  and  the  fashions 
in  stuffing.  The  Association  was  lately  in  Congress 
at  Oxford  ;  Professor  Ray  Lankester,  who  has  made 
many  wonderful  changes  in  the  Museum  since  he  went  to 
Oxford  a  few  years  ago,  was  the  President  of  the  year. 

Even  the  docile  Abgeordnetenhaus  has  had  too  much 
of  Kaiser  William,  and  by  its  summary  rejection  of  the 
amended  Associations  Bill  the  Prussian  Landtag  has 
ranged  itself  alongside  the  German  Reichstag  in  making 
a  stand  against  the  foolishest  king  in  Christendom.  The 
situation  thus  becomes  more  than  ever  complicated,  for 
the  young  man  (he  is  nearly  forty  now,  and  should  be 
beginning  to  learn  sense)  counted  on  the  faithful  Pome- 
ranians and  East  Prussians  to  he'p  him  in  his  fight  with 
the  "  Vaterlandslos  "  South  Germans,  and  now  he  has 
alienated  the  only  majority  that  was  left  him.  There 
is  no  sign  that  he  means  to  go  back,  and  so  we  may 
look  forward  to  the  spectacle  of  a  sovereign  with  a 
bodyguard  of  clerks  labelled  "Ministers"  of  this  and 
that  trying  to  carry  on  a  great  Empire  against  the  will 
of  its  elected  representatives. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON  COMMISSION 
BILL. 

I. 

"\TTHEN  a  large  and  influential  section  of  those  who 
V*  have  hitherto  opposed  and  denounced  the  pro- 
posals of  Lord  Cowper's  Commission  for  the  reconsti- 
tution  of  the  University  of  London  spontaneously 
comes  forward  with  a  Bill  to  solve  the  knotty  problem, 
it  ill  becomes  those  who  for  years  have  advocated  the 
acceptance  of  these  proposals  to  put  themselves  in  a 
position  of  blank  refusal  to  co-operate.  The  graduates 
who  disliked  and  distrusted  the  scheme  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  many  of  them  doubtless  honestly  believing 
that  it  would  injure  the  present  system  of  abstract 
examinations  without  creating  a  countervailing  advan- 
tage, grouped  themselves  under  two  organizations — a 
Defence  Association  which  definitely  opposed  the  idea  of 
reconstruction  by  a  Statutory  Commission  at  all,  and 
an  Amendment  Committee  which  was  only  willing  to 
contemplate  a  Statutory  Commission  provided  that 
Commission  were  definitely  instructed  to  introduce  into 
the  scheme  certain  amendments  which  it  deemed 
necessary  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  isolated  students 
and  of  those  educational  establishments  which  would 
not  be  included  in  the  scheme  as  colleges  of  the  future 
University.  On  the  other  hand,  the  graduates  who 
approved  the  scheme  formed  a  Committee  to  promote 
the  desired  reform  ;  while  outside  the  University  the 
Association  for  promoting  a  Teaching  University  and 
the  Professorial  Association  pressed  eagerly  for  a  still 
larger  measure. 

The  central  point  in  the  long   controversy  is  the 
fact  that  the  existing  so-called  University  of  London 
is  a  purely  examining  Board  attached  to  the  Treasury, 
and  not  really  a  true  University  at  all,  having  no  teach- 
ing staff,  no  laboratories,  no  educational  funds  of  its 
own,  no  control  over  any  of  the  London  Colleges.  The 
University  of  London  of  to-day  is — save  for  the  one 
circumstance  that  it  is  licensed  to  grant  degrees  to  its 
successful  candidates — no  more  a  University  than  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.    Both  bodies  have  powers 
strictly  limited  to  examination  work.    This  has  long 
been  an  educational  scandal ;  and  the  creation  of  a 
teaching  University  in  London  has  consequently  been 
the  eager  desire  of  those  who  wished  for  better  things. 
To  attempt  a  residential  University  of  the  mediaeval 
type  that  survives  in  Cambridge  and  in  Oxford  would  be  a 
pure  anachronism.    The  modern  type  must  be  sought  in 
the  great  Universities  of  Paris,  Berlin,  or  Strasburg, 
or   in   those  of  Edinburgh   and    Glasgow.  Should 
such  be  made  in  London  a  separate  organization,  or 
should  the  existing  University  be  reconstituted  with  an 
"  internal  "  side  while  preserving  its  functions  as  an 
examining  board  for  all-comers  ?    The  latter  course  is 
that  recommended  by  two  successive  Royal  Commis- 
sions. The  scheme  outlined  by  the  second  Commission, 
under  Lord  Cowper,  five  years  ago,  which  consisted  in  a 
reconstitution  to  be  effected  by  means  of  a  Statutory 
Commission  was   accepted  both  by  the  Senate  and 
by  the  Convocation  of  the  University,  and  received 
the    general   assent   of   every   educational   body  in 
London  affected  by  the  scheme.    The  Bill  of  the  late 
Government  and  that  of  the  present  Government  in 
1896  were  drafted  to  give  effect  to  those  proposals. 
Owing  to  the  fears  and  doubts,  some  of  them  perhaps 
not  unfounded,  opposition   arose.     Both  Bills  were 
defective  in  that  they  left  out  the  names  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  be  entrusted  with  the  delicate  work  of 
reorganization.     Not  unnaturally  this  omission  created 
distrust  ;  and  many  graduates  honestly  feared  that  the 
present  system  of  examinations  would  be  interfered  with, 
that  there  would  be  an  undue  power  thrown  into  the  hands 
of  the  teachers,  and  that  the  needs  of  isolated  students 
would  be  neglected.    The  present  Bill  is  very  different 
in  character.  While  appointing  a  Statutory  Commission 
to  give  effect  to  the  Cowper  scheme  in  general,  it  ties 
the  hands  of   the  future  Commissioners  and  of  the 
future  Senate,  by  definite  amendments  and  schedules, 
creating  a  special  machinery  of  Standing  Committees 
for  the    "internal"   and    "external"  halves  of  the 
organization,  and  providing  for  the  needs  of  isolated 
students  and  for  the  recognition  of  teachers  outside  the 
affiliated  Colleges.     Like  all  compromises,  it  has  its 
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defects.  It  will  not  please  the  extremists  of  the  Pro- 
fessorial Association  who  wanted  a  University  governed 
solely  by  teachers.  •  It  will  not  please  the  faddists 
who  desired  to  govern  the  University  solely  by  the 
votes  of  absentee  graduates  in  the  country.  But 
it  will  give  the  future  University  control  over  its  own 
funds.  It  gives  the  Academic  Council  (subject  to  the 
Senate)  a  reasonable  voice  in  the  internal  manage- 
ment ;  and  it  leaves  untouched  and  safeguarded 
the  present  system  of  independent  examinations  for 
external  students.  Possibly  some  of  the  provisions 
now  set  forth  may  prove  of  but  temporary  value.  The 
great  thing  is  that  it  will  form  the  nucleus  of  a  real 
and  live  organization  for  higher  education  in  London. 
Hence,  one  who,  like  myself,  belongs  to  an  institution 
that  will  not  become  one  of  the  affiliated  colleges  of 
the  University  is  willing  to  support  the  scheme,  which 
is  obviously  for  the  great  advantage  of  the  many.  A 
Bill  which  is  unitedly  supported  by  the  leaders  of  all 
parties,  including  the  Defence  Association,  the  Amend- 
ment Committee,  and  the  Professorial  Association,  as 
well  as  by  the  Senate  of  the  existing  University  and 
the  Polytechnic  Council,  cannot  be  a  very  bad  Bill. 
The  only  persons  who  appear  to  be  unwilling  to  accept 
the  compromise  are  those  who  seem  to  think  the  great 
advantage  of  a  University  to  be  that  it  enables  a  clever 
man  to  swoop  down  upon  a  number  of  scholarships  and 
glorify  himself  with  gold  medals  galore.  But  that  is  not 
a  high  ideal  of  a  University. 

Silvanus  P.  Thompson. 
II. 

I AM  particularly  obliged  to  the  Editor  of  the 
"  Saturday  Review  "  for  asking  me  to  set  down  my 
opinion  on  the  London  University  Bill,  as  I  have  a 
strong  opinion  on  it,  based  on  general  grounds  and  on 
personal  interest.  The  general  grounds  lead  me  to 
support  the  Bill  without  reserve.  Here  in  London,  the 
centre  of  the  world,  the  capital  of  the  greatest  Empire 
the  world  has  seen,  there  is  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunity for  the  greatest  University  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  There  is  the  greatest  supply  of  raw  material  in 
the  form  of  population  ;  for  nothing  is  more  certain  in 
biology  than  that  the  greatest  numbers  give  the 
greatest  number  of  favourable  variations  ;  and  the 
supreme  merit  of  a  University  is  not  that  it  raises 
average  intelligence  to  a  higher  average  of  accomplish- 
ment, but  that  it  leads  those  showing  the  most  favour- 
able inborn  ability  to  supreme  accomplishment.  A 
great  share  of  the  wealth  of  the  world  comes  to  London, 
and  among  its  owners  there  are  generous  givers  ready 
to  endow  any  worthy  institution.  I  venture  to  predict 
that  within  ten  years  of  the  institution  of  a  broad- based 
London  University  it  would  be  endowed  as  richly  as  the 
great  Universities  of  America.  Lastly,  quite  apart 
from  the  stipends  that  might  come  to  be  offered,  the 
position  of  lecturer  or  professor  in  the  central  University 
of  the  world  would  attract  the  most  vigorous  minds, 
and  having  attracted  them  would  keep  them  vigorous. 
The  cramping  provincialism  of  continued  residence  in 
even  Oxford  or  Cambridge  is  too  notorious  to  need 
more  than  mentioning. 

I  take  these  to  be  indisputable  propositions,  and  if 
London  were  a  new  city,  grown  up  in  a  night,  I  do  not 
conceive  that  there  would  be  the  faintest  objections  to 
the  purpose  of  the  new  Bill.  But  London  is  grey  with 
the  passage  of  time,  and  the  past  history  of  education 
in  it  has  left  distracting  legacies.  Although  there  has 
been  no  great  central  teaching  institution,  in  the 
curious  Anglo-Saxon  fashion  a  thousand  practically 
unaided  institutious  have  struggled  in  prosperous 
rivalry  into  a  healthy  life.  Above  them  all  is  the 
dominating  figure  of  the  existing  University,  an  exa- 
mining body  whose  shadow  not  only  covers  London, 
but  stretches  to  the  most  distant  provincial  and  colonial 
towns.  The  Conjoint  Examining  Board  of  the  Royal 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  serves  an  area 
almost  as  wide,  although  its  functions  are  restricted  to 
medicine.  These  two  bodies  are  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses simply  examining  Boards.  The  teaching  institu- 
tions it  is  difficult  to  number.  In  the  first  place,  there 
are  University  College,  King's  College,  and  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  ;  then  follow  the  splendid  medical 
schools  of  the  great  hospitals,  most  of  them  with  an  equip- 


ment for  scientific  teaching,  and  a  teaching  staff  that 
would  do  no  disgrace  to  one  of  the  older  universities. 
In  addition,  there  are  training  colleges  for  women,  and 
a  host  of  minor  semi-private  institutions.  It  was 
natural  that  these  varied  institutions,  most  of  them 
brought  to  their  present  level  by  self-sacrificing  private 
devotion,  should  display  a  mutinous  jealousy  of  a  great 
centralizing  scheme  that  threatened  to  brush  them  aside. 
The  battle  has  raged  for  many  years  and  scheme  after 
scheme  has  been  brought  to  grief,  but  at  last  every  im- 
portant body  concerned  has  made  concession  after  con- 
cession, and  recognizing  the  magnitude  of  the  object 
to  be  gained  has  agreed  to  the  present  scheme.  As 
every  responsible  teaching  institution  in  London  is  now 
in  favour  of  the  change,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
Government  should  take  advantage  of  their  power  to 
force,  if  force  be  needed,  the  Bill  through. 

From  the  personal  point  of  view — and  I  believe  I 
may  extend  the  word  personal  to  include  my  colleagues 
as  lecturers  at  the  Medical  College  of  my  own 
hospital  and  the  lecturers  at  other  medical  schools 
— I  approve  the  Bill  without  reserve.  It  may  be  that 
the  generosity  of  the  proposed  inclusions  may  in- 
corporate within  the  new  University  some  bodies  more 
conspicuous  for  effort  than  for  attainment.  But  we 
shall  gain  in  public  recognition,  in  the  assured  use  of 
common  institutions,  and  above  all  in  the  new  spirit 
that  is  bound  to  come  with  the  co-ordination  of  London 
teaching.  As  time  goes  on  we  shall  expect  confidently 
to  see  the  present  diffusion  of  effort  gradually  con- 
trolled and  a  resulting  painless  extinction  of  the  unfit. 
Those  of  us  that  survive  will  assuredly  not  lose  the 
advantageous  side  of  our  present  rivalry,  although  that 
rivalry  be  no  longer  among  separated  institutions,  but 
among  the  different  colleges  of  one  University. 

P.  Chalmers  Mitchell, 
London  Hospital  Medical  College. 

III. 

MY  admiration  for  the  London  University  as  it  is 
at  present  has  many  qualifications  ;  I  do  not  see 
how  any  one  can  admire  an  institution  very  much  that 
shuts  up  its  library  to  hold  examinations  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  should  be  sorry  indeed  to  see  the  queer, 
dirty,  old-young  affair  reformed  on  the  lines  of  the 
threatened  Bill.  The  one  distinguished  merit  of  the 
University  has  been  its  impartiality.  Its  examination 
system  has  acted  as  a  social  dredge,  and  many 
a  man  who  would  have  made  an  indifferent  shop- 
man's hack  has  climbed  by  its  aid  to  a  position 
of  self-respect  and  comparative  usefulness.  And  its 
value  to  educational  science  in  weighing  impartially 
the  natural  education  that  arises  from  appetite  and 
the  artificial  education  of  the  pedagogue  has  been 
considerable.  All  the  impending  "reforms"  will 
certainly  do  will  be  to  destroy  this  one  redeeming 
feature.  The  outsider  will  be  kept  outside,  branded 
"  external,"  and  given  a  nice  stiff  series  of  up-to-date 
examinations  well  in  advance  of  the  accessible  text- 
books, while  the  upper-middle  class  pupil  will — in  con- 
sideration of  fees  paid  to  a  London  professor — be  let  off 
liis  matriculation,  let  off  his  intermediate  examination, 
and  granted  a  degree  (bless  him  !)  in  a  select  little 
examination,  over  which  his  teachers  will  be  the  pre- 
dominant influence.  I  do  not  wish  to  plead  the  cause 
of  the  outsider  ;  nowadays  there  is  a  disposition  to 
drop  that  sort  of  sentiment.  But  it  should  appeal  to 
the  kind  of  people  who  will  settle  this  matter,  that  in 
the  long  run  it  will  be  bad  for  the  upper-middle-class 
youngster  to  begin  the  world  in  this  way.  The  upper- 
middle-class  parent  may  not  be  foolishly  fair,  but  at 
least  he  is  intelligent.  Moreover,  as  a  man  of  the 
world,  he  will  perceive  that  from  the  business  point  of 
view  this  segregation  of  the  external  competitors 
will  be  a  brilliant  thing  for  the  London  professors. 
Such  establishments  as  King's  College,  which  for  some 
years  cut  a  quite  contemptible  figure  in  the  winning 
lists  and  justified  contempt  by  running  cramming  classes 
for  the  Lower  Division  Civil  Service  appointments,  will 
be  given  a  special  key,  as  it  were,  to  the  otherwise  in- 
accessible London  University  Degree.  This,  no  doubt, 
as  a  summary  of  the  proposed  reforms,  sounds  a  little 
uncharitable.  But  I  have  no  interest  in  the  matter  at 
all,  and  I  have  done  my  very  best  to  think  better  than 
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this  of  the  party  of  reform.  I  cannot.  The  facts  are 
too  eloquent.  While  in  all  other  matters  the  proposals 
of  the  London  "  reformers"  are  vague  and  fluctuating, 
in  two  things  they  are  explicit  and  inflexible.  The  first 
is  that  the  "internal"  students  are  to  be  differentiated 
and  protected,  and  the  second  that  Convocation  is  to 
be  gagged  for  all  practical  purposes  while  the  reforms 
are  in  hand.  It  is  a  painful  thing  to  write  of  a  move- 
ment led  by  quite  distinguished  professors  and  people, 
but  certainly  I  never  heard  of  a  more  disreputable 
reform. 

Many  worthy  misinformed  people  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  Convocation  stands  in  the  way  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  Real  Teaching  University  in  London. 
In  charity  I  try  to  believe  that  the  bulk  of  the  party  of 
"  reform  "  has  failed  to  analyse  the  business  and  shares 
this  illusion.  Yet  nothing  could  be  more  impudent 
than  the  claim  that  this  examination  jobbing  will  create 
a  Teaching  University.  It  will  create  nothing.  Here 
in  italics  is  the  scandalous  destructive  truth  :  these 
"  reform  "  schemes  will  not  certainly  add  a  solitary 
room,  a  solitary  professor  or  teacher  to  the  facilities  at 
present  existing  in  London.  They  will  merely  organize 
the  existing  Colleges  and  institutions,  of  which  only 
University  College  can  be  regarded  as  satisfactorily 
efficient.  And  against  the  establishment  of  a  new, 
great  and  efficient  Teaching  University  in  London — a 
thing  urgently  needed,  and  which  I  for  one  desire  with 
all  my  heart — can  any  more  serious  obstacle  be  imagined 
than  such  an  organization  ?  H.  G.  Wells. 

CHURCH  PREFERMENT. 

IT  is  impossible  to  read  without  sympathy  a  protest 
recently  addressed  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  by  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Curates'  Union  relative  to  two 
appointments  just  made  by  him — the  one  to  a  living  in 
St.  John's  Wood,  the  other  to  a  living  in  Northampton- 
shire. Both  these  pieces  of  preferment  were,  it  seems, 
in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  and  consequently  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Mr.  Balfour.  If  the  facts  be  correct,  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  their  correctness,  it  would 
certainly  seem  that  Mr.  Balfour  has  disposed  of  this 
patronage  most  improperly.  To  one  of  these  livings 
he  has  appointed  a  clergyman  who  was  only  ordained 
priest  in  1893,  to  the  other  one  who  was  ordained  in 
1894 — m  the  latter  case  passing  over  a  curate  who  has 
served  for  fifteen  years  in  the  parish  and  who  is  now 
dispossessed  of  his  curacy  in  consequence  of  the 
appointment.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Balfour  may  have 
had  good  reasons  for  what  he  has  done,  but  that  his 
explanation,  which,  being  marked  private,  cannot  be 
published,  has  not  been  satisfactory  to  the  complainants 
is  proved  by  the  publication  of  their  protest  after  the 
reception  of  his  reply.  However  this  may  be,  we  entirely 
concur  in  the  following  remarks  of  the  protest 
against  Mr.  Balfour's  action: — "To  promote  priests  of 
only  three  or  four  years'  standing  is  felt  to  be  a  grievous 
injustice  to  a  great  number  of  the  unbeneficed  clergy 
who  have  served  many  long  years  without  receiving 
any  adequate  preferment.  Out  of  the  6,614  assistant 
curates,  there  are  more  than  1,300  who  have  served 
fifteen  years  and  upwards,  and  this  number  is  annually 
increasing.  It  is  therefore  grievously  disappointing  to 
the  many  experienced  priests  of  mature  age  when  they 
see  young  clergy  who  have  scarcely  served  an  adequate 
apprenticeship  promoted  over  their  heads,  whilst  they 
are  being  driven  out  of  all  regular  employment  and  in 
many  cases  left  destitute."  These  remarks  are,  with 
certain  deductions,  perfectly  reasonable  and  perfectly 
just.  It  is  of  course  very  desirable  in  the  interests  of 
the  Church  that  young  men  of  ability  and  position 
should  be  encouraged  to  enter  it,  and  for  this  reason 
claims  to  preferment  are  not  always  to  be  estimated  as 
the  Curates'  Union  would  estimate  them.  Cases  may 
constantly  occur  where  a  clergyman  of  fifteen  years' 
experience  would  be  a  far  less  eligible  nominee  for  a 
benefice  than  a  man  of  half  his  age  and  quarter  his 
experience.  No  one  would  desire  that  the  Church  should 
put  a  premium  on  mediocrity,  or  that  mere  seniority 
should  take  precedence  of  natural  gifts  and  special 
qualifications,  as  a  title  to  promotion.  But  unhappily 
the  distributors  of  Crown  Church  patronage  appear  too 
often  to  be  as  indifferent  to  natural  gifts  and  peculiar 


aptitudes  as  they  [are  to  the  claims  of  seniority. 
We  could  point  to  many  cases  in  which  the  distribution 
of  that  patronage  has  been  nothing  less  than  scan- 
dalous, and  can  only  be  accounted  for  in  one  or  more 
of  three  ways — simple  indifference  and  carelessness, 
considerations  of  political  or  personal  interest,  undue 
influence  of  friends.  There  are  at  the  present  moment 
valuable  livings  in  England  filled  by  young  men  ap- 
pointed without  any  inquiry  having  been  made  into  their 
qualifications — men  notoriously  incompetent  for  their 
duties,  and  objects  of  contempt  to  their  parishioners,  men 
who  are  indeed  little  better  than  fribbles  and  simpletons. 
There  are  cases  in  which  mere  striplings  who  had  in 
their  favour  literally  nothing  but  "  interest  "  have  been 
inflicted  on  livings  in  defiance  of  protests  on  the  part 
of  the  parishioners  and  in  defiance  of  petitions  in  favour 
of  curates  who  had  for  years  done  all  the  work  of  the 
parish  and  endeared  themselves  to  every  soul  in  it, 
but  who,  unhappily  for  themselves  and  for  them, 
had  "  no  friend  at  Court."  We  are,  we  think, 
correct  in  saying  that  these  scandals  are  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  Crown  appointments,  and 
we  are  certainly  of  opinion  that  as  long  as  the 
distribution  of  Church  patronage  is  entrusted  to  a 
busy  party  leader,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  either  very 
carefully  or  very  conscientiously  administered.  He  can 
hardly  have  either  time  or  inclination  to  inquire  into 
the  merits  of  a  case,  and  he  has  every  temptation  to 
job.  But  jobbery  in  matters  like  these  has  not  only  a 
very  ugly  name,  but  is  fraught  with  serious  mischief  to 
serious  interests. 

The  position  of  the  unbeneficed  clergy  is,  as  the  pro- 
test to  which  we  have  referred  points  out,  a  very  hard 
one,  and  to  postpone  a  man  who  has  fairly  earned  pre- 
ferment to  some  mediocrity  who  has  not  earned  it  is 
something  more  than  injustice— it  is  the  refinement  of 
cruelty.  Take  a  common  case.  A  man  without 
influential  friends  and  connexions  enters  the  Church. 
He  is  a  gentleman  and  a  University  man  ;  he  has  not 
the  artof  pushingand  advertisinghimself ;  but  helives  for 
his  work,  and  that  work,  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  it  may 
be,  he  punctiliously  and  most  ably  performs,  discharging, 
in  many  cases,  not  only  his  own  duties  but  the  duties 
of  the  rector  or  vicar  whose  subordinate  he  is — and 
this  at  a  salary  considerably  less  than  that  of  a  cashier 
in  a  City  office.  He  is  probably  a  married  man,  he  has 
not  improbably  a  large  family.  Conscious  of  merit, 
he  feels  sure  that  merit  will  be  finally  recognized  ; 
and  this  hope  buoys  him  up  in  a  life  the  hardships  of 
which  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  He  has  very  likely 
done  almost  all  that  his  superior  has  had  the  credit  of 
doing,  and  his  invaluable  services  to  the  parish  are 
known  to  and  appreciated  by  every  one  except  those 
who  can  serve  him  with  the  distributors  of  patronage. 
What  is  his  reward  ?  His  superior  is  promoted  and 
the  living  becomes  vacant.  He  has  every  claim  to 
succeed  to  it,  but  a  successor  young  enough  to  be  his 
son  is  appointed,  and  as  this  successor  prefers  to  nomi- 
nate his  own  curate,  he  finds  himself,  between  his 
fortieth  and  fiftieth  year,  ousted  from  the  parish  in 
the  building  up  of  which  the  best  years  of  his  life  had 
been  spent.  He  is  cast  adrift  and  superannuated.  He 
has  not  only  no  prospect  of  any  other  preferment,  but 
he  will  be  very  lucky  if  he  can  obtain  another  curacy 
with  a  stipend  even  less  than  the  miserable  stipend  of 
his  former  post.  We  readily  admit  that  cases  like 
these,  hard  as  they  are,  must  for  various  reasons  con- 
stantly occur,  but  we  contend  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  minimize  them.  On  the  judicious  and 
equitable  distribution  of  its  patronage  depend  mainly 
the  reputation  and  efficiency  of  our  Church  establish- 
ment. Its  pillars  are  not  its  dignitaries  and  _  its 
figure-heads,  but  its  working  clergy  ;  and  such  appoint- 
ments as  the  Curates'  Union  accuse  Mr.  Balfour  of 
having  made — we  pass,  as  we  observed  before,  no 
opinion  on  an  action  which  has  not  been  explained— are 
neither  judicious  nor  equitable,  but  very  much  the 
reverse. 

THE   LATEST  ELDORADO. 

LAST  winter  a  Dominion  Government  surveyor  re- 
ported the  discovery  of  some  very  rich  deposits 
on  the  Klondyke  Creek.  Being  a  man  whose  avocation 
enabled  him  to  judge  with  accuracy  while  it  compelled 
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him  to  speak  with  caution,  Mr.  Ogilvie's  statement 
attracted  the  respectful  attention  of  his  Government. 
He  entered  into  details — spoke  of  from  ten  to  sixty 
dollars  as  a  common  yield  from  a  pan  of  dirt,  and 
added  that  the  prospects  were  so  rapidly  increasing 
in  richness  and  extent  that  it  was  "  now  certain  that 
millions  would  be  taken  out  of  the  district  in  the  next  few 
years. "  The  news  that  has  been  cabled  over  from  America 
during  the  past  fortnight  fully  confirms  his  statement 
of  fact  and  bids  fair  to  confirm  also  his  prognostication 
for  the  future.  The  Yukon  Valley  has  for  several  years 
past  been  the  hunting  ground  of  stray  prospectors — who 
have  steadily  grown  in  numbers — from  the  Pacific  slope, 
and  the  annual  increase  in  the  total  output  of  the 
Yukon  placers,  as  distinct  from  the  other  gold-mining 
districts  of  Alaska,  proves  that  some  at  least  of  these 
men  must  have  met  with  considerable  success.  Hither- 
to, however,  work  has  for  the  most  part  been  confined 
to  a  relatively  small  area  in  the  vicinity  of  Circle  City, 
a  camp  on  the  American  side  of  the  boundary,  where  the 
deposits,  though  profitable  to  operate,  do  not  appear 
to  be  phenomenally  productive.  But  the  discovery  of 
the  Klondyke  deposits  appears  to  have  been  due  to  a 
number  of  enterprizing  miners  from  California  and 
Oregon  who  were  attracted  north  last  year  and  who 
spread  themselves  round  and  experimented  on  the 
unworked  creeks.  They  were  probably  unaware  of  the 
source  of  origin  of  the  placers,  but  experience  had 
taught  them  that  if  gold  occurred  in  one  locality  in 
such  a  favourable  region  as  the  Yukon  Valley,  it  was 
likely  to  occur  in  others.  A  more  recent  and  more 
scientific  examination  has  convinced  Dr.  Dawson,  of 
the  Dominion  Geological  Survey,  that  gold-bearing 
gravels  are  to  be  found  in  the  bed  of  every  stream,  and 
that  the  total  area  of  the  auriferous  region  in  British 
territory  alone  is  nearly  250,000  square  miles.  It  might 
be  well  if  those  who  will  no  doubt  soon  be  asked  to 
subscribe  to  companies  having  for  their  object  the 
exploitation  of  gold  properties  in  the  district  would 
wait  for  further  developments  before  accepting  these 
assertions  too  literally.  But  at  least  there  is  no 
doubt  that  gold  occurs  in  the  Yukon  Valley  in  quanti- 
ties considerable  enough  to  appreciably  increase  the 
world's  annual  production  ;  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to 
us  to  know  that  a  fair  proportion  of  it  is  found  on 
British  soil.  Not  the  least  gratifying  feature  is  that 
the  auriferous  belt  from  which  the  placers  of  the  river 
valleys  have  been  derived  has  been  located,  and  has 
been  proved  by  recent  geological  survey  expeditions  to 
be  very  extensive.  It  runs  through  British  and 
American  territory  for  several  hundred  miles  in  a  low 
range  of  mountains  which  are  an  extension  of  the 
Rockies  ;  and  the  quartz  gold  is  so  plentiful  on  the 
upper  slopes  as  to  be  visible  in  parts  to  the  naked  eye. 
The  placers  are  the  accumulated  drift  of  ages  carried 
down  by  the  streams  which  rise  in  this  range  and  empty 
at  various  points  into  the  Yukon.  The  placers  will  be 
worked  first  ;  and  unless  the  experience  of  other  gold- 
producing  districts  in  other  parts  of  the  world  be 
reversed,  lode-mining  along  the  Yukon  will  not  be 
seriously  attempted  until  the  placers  become  thin.  For 
the  present,  the  latter  are  likely  to  tax  all  the  energies 
brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

The  great  obstacles  to  the  development  of  the  Yukon 
goldfields  are  their  remoteness  from  the  nearest  point 
of  civilization  and  the  extreme  severity  of  the  climate. 
The  initial  difficulty  is  to  get  there.  Going  northward 
to  Fort  Cudahy,  the  prospector  may  with  luck  strike 
the  Yukon  in  six  weeks.  If  he  should  lose  his  way 
there  is  no  refuge  from  starvation  in  the  dreary 
wilderness.  Should  he  go  by  way  of  the  Yukon  river 
and  reach  the  mouth  early  in  the  summer  after  escap- 
ing the  icebergs  that  come  drifting  down  at  that  time 
of  the  year  from  the  Arctic  Ocean,  he  may  sail  on  a 
stern-wheel  vessel  for  the  whole  distance  to  Circle  City, 
eighteen  hundred  miles  from  the  coast.  Or,  again,  he 
can  start  from  the  town  of  Juneau,  and  go  by  way  of 
the  Chilkoot  Pass  and  the  long  succession  of  lakes 
which  ultimately  flow  into  the  Yukon  not  far  from 
Forty-Mile  Creek.  All  three  routes  are  attended  with 
danger.  The  more  usual  is  the  last,  which,  though  cer- 
tainly the  most  dangerous,  is  the  shortest.  You  fit  out  at 
Juneau,  go  north  by  boat  to  Dyea,  a  hamlet  at  the  head 
of  the  Chilkoot  Sound,  cross  the  Pass  to  Lake  Linder- 
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man,  where  you  purchase  or  build  boats  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  you  along  the  lakes  and  rivers  that  take 
you,  after  a  journey  of  750  miles  or  thereabouts,  right 
into  Forty-Mile,  which  is  a  day's  sail  by  canoe  from 
Klondyke.  But  the  difficulties  are  not  over  with  safe 
arrival  at  the  mining  grounds.  The  district  is  a  bleak 
one  :  such  warm  season  as  there  is  endures  for  only 
three  months  ;  it  is  necessary  to  construct  a  hut,  because 
no  man  could  sleep  in  the  open  and  survive  ;  and,  to 
crown  all,  provisions  are  reported  to  be  at  famine  prices 
— meat,  $4  apound  ;  potatoes,  $2oa  sack  at  the  beginning 
and  $35  to  $40  at  the  end  of  the  season  ;  and  so  on.  A 
notion  of  the  extreme  severity  of  the  cold  which  prevails 
for  something  like  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve  may 
be  gathered  when  we  say  the  ground  is  frozen  so  hard 
that  a  pick  will  not  penetrate  it  any  more  easily 
than  if  it  were  block  marble.  Though  in  the  brief 
summer  it  is  partially  thawed  out,  it  is  seldom  possible 
without  artificial  means  to  work  more  than  a  foot  or 
two  of  earth.  Explosives  were  tried,  but  proved  in- 
efficacious ;  and  down  to  1895,  ninety  days'  work  at 
the  sluices  was  an  exceptionally  good  season.  In  that 
year  two  men  on  the  Birch  Creek  diggings  hit  upon  a 
simple  expedient  which  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  loaf 
around  the  saloons  of  Forty-Mile  and  Circle  City  for 
three-fourths  of  the  year.  They  kept  fires  burning 
constantly  on  their  pay  gravel.  They  lit  a  fire  at  night 
and  in  the  morning  there  were  a  few  inches  of  gravel 
soft  enough  to  be  worked.  This  was  carried  into  their 
cabin  and  the  fire  lighted  the  next  night.  In  this  way 
they  contrived  to  accumulate  many  tons  of  stuff  which 
in  the  following  spring  they  worked.  It  had  frozen 
again,  but  the  particles  had  been  separated,  and  the 
sun  sufficed  to  thaw  it  out.  This  is  the  general 
practice  to-day  on  all  the  Yukon  diggings.  It  is  a 
primitive  plan,  no  doubt,  and  we  have  apparatus 
here  that  would  render  it  quite  unnecessary  :  but 
to  have  it  here  is  not  the  same  thing  as  having  it 
at  Klondyke,  and  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  device  is 
the  best  that  could  be  adopted  with  the  limited  re- 
sources at  the  disposal  of  the  miners.  When  commu- 
nications are  improved,  what  is  now  a  drawback  will 
no  doubt  be  laughed  at.  But  those  who  are  wise — 
supposing  wisdom  to  be  trot  altogether  inconsistent 
with  a  gold  rush — will  wait  until  the  road  is  rendered 
easier,  and  until  there  is  a  reasonable  certainty  of  an 
adequate  food  supply,  before  trying  their  luck.  It  is 
almost  too  late  any  way  for  a  prospecting  party  to  reach 
the  goldfields  this  year,  and  if  there  is  plenty  of  the 
metal  there,  it  can  well  wait  until  next  spring.  Long 
before  that  time  we  shall  have  learned  something 
definite  as  to  this  year's  yield. 

LONDON  IMPRESSIONS. 
I. 

LONDON  at  first  consisted  of  a  porter  with  the 
most  charming  manners  in  the  world  and  a  cab- 
man with  a  supreme  intelligence,  both  observing  my 
profound  ignorance  without  contempt  or  humour  of  any 
kind  observable  in  their  manners.  It  was  in  a  great 
resounding  vault  of  a  place  where  there  were  many 
people  who  had  come  home,  and  I  was  displeased 
because  they  knew  the  detail  of  the  business,  whereas 
I  was  confronting  the  inscrutable.  This  made  them 
appear  very  stony-hearted  to  the  sufferings  of  one  of 
whose  existence,  to  be  sure,  they  were  entirely  unaware, 
and  I  remember  taking  great  pleasure  in  disliking  them 
heartily  for  it.    I  was  in  an  agony  of  mind  over  my 

baggage  or  my  luggage,  or  my  perhaps  it  is  well 

to  shy  around  this  terrible  international  question,  but  I 
remember  that  when  I  was  a  lad  I  was  told  that  there 
was  a  whole  nation  that  said  luggage  instead  of 
baggage, ,  and  my  boyish  mind  was  filled  at  the  time 
with  incredulity  and  scorn.  In  the  present  case  it  was 
a  thing  that  I  understood  to  involve  the  most  hideous 
confessions  of  imbecility  on  my  part,  because  I  had 
evidently  to  go  out  to  some  obscure  point  and  espy  it 
and  claim  it  and  take  trouble  for  it,  and  I  would  laver 
had  my  pockets  filled  with  bread  and  cheese  and  had  no 
baggage  at  all. 

Mind  you  this  was  not  at  all  an  homage  that  I  was 
paying  to  London.  I  was  paying  homage  to  a  new 
game.    A  man  properly  lazy  does  not  like  new  experi- 
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ences  until  they  become  old  ones.  Moreover  I  have 
been  taught  that  a  man,  any  man,  who  has  a  thousand 
times  more  points  of  information  on  a  certain  thing 
than  have  I,  will  bully  me  because  of  it,  and  pour  his 
advantages  upon  my  bowed  head  until  I  am  drenched 
with  his  superiority.  It  was  in  my  education  to  concede 
some  license  of  the  kind  in  this  case,  but  the  holy  father 
of  a  porter  and  the  saintly  cabman  occupied  the  middle 
distance  imperturbably,  and  did  not  come  down  from 
their  hills  to  clout  me  with  knowledge.  From  this  fact 
I  experienced  a  criminal  elation.  I  lost  view  of  the  idea 
that  if  I  had  been  brow-beaten  by  porters  and  cabmen 
from  one  end  of  the  United  States  to  the  other  end,  I 
should  warmly  like  it  because  in  numbers  they  are 
superior  to  me,  and  collectively  they  can  have  a  great  deal 
of  fun  out  of  a  matter  that  would  merely  afford  me  the 
glee  of  the  latent  butcher. 

This  London,  composed  of  a  porter  and  a  cabman, 
stood  to  me  subtly  as  a  benefactor.  I  had  scanned  the 
drama  and  found  that  I  did  not  believe  that  the  mood 
of  the  men  emanated  unduly  from  the  feature  that  there 
was  probably  more  shillings  to  the  square  inch  of  me 
than  there  were  shillings  to  the  square  inch  of  them. 
Nor  yet  was  it  any  manner  of  palpable  warm-hearted- 
ness or  other  natural  virtue.  But  it  was  a  perfect 
artificial  virtue  ;  it  was  drill — plain,  simple  drill.  And 
now  was  I  glad  of  their  drilling,  and  vividly  approved 
of  it  because  I  saw  that  it  was  good  for  me.  Whether 
it  was  good  or  bad  for  the  porter  and  the  cabman  I 
could  not  know;  but  that  point,  mark  you,  came  within 
the  pale  of  my  respectable  rumination. 

I  am  sure  that  it  would  have  been  more  correct  for 
me  to  have  alighted  upon  St.  Paul's  and  described  no 
emotion  until  I  was  overcome  by  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment and  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  I  did  not  see  them  for  some  days,  and  at  this  time 
they  did  not  concern  me  at  all.  I  was  born  in  London 
at  a  railroad  station,  and  my  new  vision  encompassed  a 
porter  and  a  cabman.  They  deeply  absorbed  me  in 
new  phenomena,  and  I  did  not  then  care  to  see  the 
Thames  Embankment  nor  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  I 
considered  the  porter  and  the  cabman  to  be  more 
important. 

II. 

The  cab  finally  rolled  out  of  the  gas-lit  vault  into  a 
vast  expanse  of  gloom.  This  changed  to  the  shadowy 
lines  of  a  street  that  was  like  a  passage  in  a  monstrous 
cave.  The  lamps  winking  here  and  there  resembled 
the  little  gleams  at  the  caps  of  the  miners.  They  were 
not  very  competent  illuminations  at  best,  merely  being 
little  pale  flares  of  gas  that  at  their  most  heroic  periods 
could  only  display  one  fact  concerning  this  tunnel — the 
fact  of  general  direction.  But  at  any  rate  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  observed  the  dejection  of  a  search-light  if 
it  had  been  called  upon  to  attempt  to  bore  through  this 
atmosphere.  In  it  each  man  sat  in  his  own  little 
cylinder  of  vision,  so  to  speak.  It  was  not  so  small  as 
a  sentry-box  nor  so  large  as  a  circus-tent,  but  the  walls 
were  opaque,  and  what  was  passing  beyond  the  dimen- 
sions of  his  cylinder  no  man  knew. 

It  was  evident  that  the  paving  was  very  greasy,  but 
all  the  cabs  that  passed  through  my  cylinder  were  going 
at  a  round  trot,  while  the  wheels,  shod  in  rubber, 
whirred  merely  like  bicycles.  The  hoofs  of  the  animals 
themselves  did  not  make  that  wild  clatter  which  I  knew 
so  well.  New  York,  in  fact,  roars  always  like  ten 
thousand  devils.  We  have  ingenuous  and  simple  ways 
of  making  a  din  in  New  York  that  cause  the  stranger 
to  conclude  that  each  citizen  is  obliged  by  statute  to 
provide  himself  with  a  pair  of  cymbals  and  a  drum.  If 
anything  by  chance  can  be  turned  into  a  noise  it  is 
promptly  turned.  We  are  engaged  in  the  development 
of  a  human  creature  with  very  large,  sturdy  and  doubly- 
fortified  ears. 

It  was  not  too  late  at  night,  but  this  London  moved 
with  the  decorum  and  caution  of  an  undertaker.  There 
was  a  silence  and  yet  there  was  no  silence.  There  was 
a  low  drone,  perhaps,  a  humming  contributed  inevitably 
by  closely  gathered  thousands,  and  yet  on  second 
thoughts  it  was  to  me  a  silence.  I  had  perched  my 
ears  for  the  note  of  London,  the  sound  made  simply 
by  the  existence  of  five  million  people  in  one  place.  I 
had  imagined  something  deep,  vastly  deep,  a  bass  from 


a  mythical  organ  ;  but  I  found,  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, only  a  silence. 

New  York  in  numbers  is  a  mighty  city,  and  all  day 
and  all  night  it  cries  its  loud,  fierce,  aspiring  cry,  a 
noise  of  men  beating  upon  barrels,  a  noise  of  men 
beating  upon  tin,  a  terrific  racket  that  assails  the  abject 
skies.  No  one  of  us  seemed  to  question  this  row  as  a 
certain  consequence  of  three  or  four  million  people 
living  together  and  scuffling  for  coin  with  more  agility, 
perhaps,  but  otherwise  in  the  usual  way.  However, 
after  this  easy  silence  of  London,  which  in  numbers  is 
a  mightier  city,  I  began  to  feel  that  there  was  a  se- 
duction in  this  idea  of  necessity.  Our  noise  in  New 
York  was  not  a  consequence  of  our  rapidity  at  all.  It 
was  a  consequence  of  our  bad  pavements. 

Any  brigade  of  artillery  in  Europe  that  would  love  to 
assemble  its  batteries  and  then  go  on  a  gallop  over  the 
land,  thundering  and  thundering,  would  give  up  the 
idea  of  thunder  at  once  if  it  could  hear  Tim  Mulligan 
drive  a  beer  waggon  along  one  of  the  side  streets  of 
cobbled  New  York. 

III. 

Finally,  a  great  thing  came  to  pass.  The  cab-horse, 
proceeding  at  a  sharp  trot,  found  himself  suddenly  at 
the  top  of  an  incline  where  through  the  rain  the  pave- 
ment shone  like  an  expanse  of  ice.  It  looked  to  me  as 
if  there  was  going  to  be  a  tumble.  In  an  accident  of 
such  kind  a  hansom  becomes  really  a  cannon  in  which 
a  man  finds  that  he  has  paid  shillings  for  the  privilege 
of  serving  as  a  projectile.  I  was  making  a  rapid  calcu- 
lation of  the  arc  that  I  would  describe  in  my  flight,  when 
the  horse  met  his  crisis  with  a  masterly  device  that  I 
could  not  have  imagined.  He  tranquilly  braced  his  four 
feet  like  a  bundle  of  stakes,  and  then,  with  a  gentle 
gaiety  of  demeanour,  he  slid  swiftly  and  gracefully  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  as  if  he  had  been  a  toboggan.  When 
the  incline  ended  he  caught  his  gait  again  with  great 
dexterity,  and  went  pattering  off  through  another 
tunnel. 

I  at  once  looked  upon  myself  as  being  singularly 
blessed  by  this  sight  This  horse  had  evidently  ori- 
ginated this  system  of  skating  as  a  diversion  or,  more 
probably,  as  a  precaution  against  the  slippery  pave  ; 
and  he  was,  of  course,  the  inventor  and  sole  pro- 
prietor— two  terms  that  are  not  always  in  conjunction. 
It  surely  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  could  be 
two  skaters  like  him  in  the  world.  He  deserved  to  be 
known  and  publicly  praised  for  this  accomplishment.  It 
was  worthy  of  many  records  and  exhibitions.  But  when 
the  cab  arrived  at  a  place  where  some  dipping  streets 
met,  and  the  flaming  front  of  a  music-hall  temporarily 
widened  my  cylinder,  behold,  there  were  many  cabs, 
and  as  the  moment  of  necessity  came,  the  horses  were 
all  skaters.  They  were  gliding  in  all  directions.  It 
might  have  been  a  rink.  A  great  omnibus  was  hailed 
by  a  hand  from  under  an  umbrella  on  the  sidewalk,  and 
the  dignified  horses  bidden  to  halt  from  their  trot  did 
not  waste  time  in  wild  and  unseemly  spasms.  They, 
too,  braced  their  legs  and  slid  gravely  to  the  end  of 
their  momentum. 

It  was  not  the  feat,  but  it  was  the  word,  which  had  at 
this  time  the  power  to  conjure  memories  of  skating 
parties  on  moonlit  lakes,  with  laughter  ringing  over  the 
ice,  and  a  great  red  bonfire  on  the  shore  among  the 
hemlocks.  Stephen  Crane. 

\Copyright  1897  by  Stephen  Crane  in  tke  United  States  of 
America^ 

THE  BEST  SCENERY  I  KNOW. 
VII. 

IT  is  much  easier  to  keep  in  the  beaten  track  of  holi- 
day-seekers than  to  start  on  one's  own  resources 
with  only  the  slight  information  which  even  the  most 
accurate  guide-books  can  impart,  and  being  so  much 
more  the  custom  to  spend  one's  holiday  abroad  than 
in  England,  some  of  the  most  lovely  parts  of  our 
own  country  have  been  neglected  or  unknown.  There 
is  not  the  grandeur,  the  extent,  or  the  variety  in  Great 
Britain  that  the  Continent  affords  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  beauty,  a  charm  and  a  delight  in  Scotch 
and  English  scenery  which  will  stand  comparison  with 
that  of  any  part  of  the  world.    The  ubiquitous  bicyclist 
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will  soon  have  left  no  corner  unvisited,  no  solitary  spot 
unknown,  and  the  great  recommendation  of  the  new 
locomotion  is  that  we  are  fast  getting  to  know  our  own 
country  and  to  realize  that  we  need  not  cross  the  Channel 
to  find  scenery  and  surroundings  in  England  as  beautiful 
as  any  in  the  world.    The  well-trodden  paths  of  English 
and  Scotch  tourists  always  lead  to  the  Lake  Country  in 
England  and  the  Trossachs  in  Scotland,  and  there  they 
stop.     But   there  are   spots   in   England  of  sylvan 
beauty  quite  as  lovely  as  Ulleswater  and  Windermere, 
and  many,  more  beautiful,  and  grander,  in  Scotland  than 
anything  which  that  part  of  the  country  immortalized  by 
Scott  contains.  The  western  coast  of  Ross-shire  is  a  little 
better  known  since  the  Skye  Railway  penetrated  into  the 
dreary  and  barren  tract  of  country  which  stretches  from 
the  Cromarty  Firth  to  the  Minch.    But  there  are  many 
weary  holiday-seekers  who  probably  have  never  heard 
of  some  of  the  glens  which  traverse  the  road  between 
Dingwall  and  Loch  Carron,  in  whose  depths  lie  one  of 
the   most   picturesque  and    poetical    pictures  which 
one's  imagination  can  conjure  up.    Leaving  the  Skye 
Railway  at  Achnasheen,  a  comfortable  mailcart  takes 
one   along  the  shores  of  Loch  Rosque  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Kinlochewe,  which  lies  at  the  end  of  Loch 
Maree.    The  drive  is  wild  and  the  conformation  of  the 
hills  rising  in  a  terrace  formation  which  shows  very 
clearly  everywhere  is  very  interesting,  and  all  along  the 
road  are  remains  of  the  old  iron  workings  which  existed 
at  one  time  in  the  neighbourhood.     The  top  of  the 
watershed  is  reached  at  the  head  of  Glen  Dochartie,  a 
truly  wild  Highland  glen,  whose  dark  surroundings,  grey 
hills  without  vegetation,  and  a  black  roaring  river  at  the 
bottom  of  the  glen,  are  a  fitting  frame  to  the  beauties 
of  Loch  Maree,  which  burst  on  one's  view  on  arriving  at 
the  top  of  the  hill.  Perhaps  that  glimpse  of  Loch  Maree  is 
the  most  beautiful  of  any,  and  the  warm  sunlight  on  the 
blue  waters  of  the  lake  dotted  with  islands,  green  with 
birch  and  fir,  stretching  far  away  into  the  soft  distance 
till  they  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  windings  of  the  lake  and 
the  dark  barrier  of  the  Gairloch  hills  is  a  scene  one 
never   forgets.      The  village  of  Kinlochewe,  with  a 
very  comfortable  hotel,  nestles  in  the  valley  near  the 
old  Culivellan  burial-ground  with  the   old   ash  trees 
and  their  colony  of  rooks.    There  are  many  traditions 
connected  with  this  place  and  the  wild  and  lawless 
inhabitants  of  former  days,  and   spots  such  as  the 
Hangman's   Hill   and   the  old  well,  which  was  the 
trysting  place  of  the  Gairloch  men  when  they  went  out 
to  lie  in  wait  for  the  Lochaber  cattle-lifters,  take  one 
back   to   the   days   when  the  right  of  the  strongest 
was   the    law.      The     drive     from    Kinlochewe  to 
Talladale   (where   the   Loch   Maree  Hotel  gives  one 
all  the  accommodation  that  heart  of  man  can  desire), 
is  most  lovely.    The  winding  road  gives  one  glimpses 
of  the  lake,  which  is  enshrined  in  the  overhanging 
mountains,  and  the  quantity  of  wood — birch,  fir,  larch, 
alder  and  pine — adds,  with  the  heather  and  bracken, 
infinite  variety  to  the  landscape  and  great  beauty  of 
colouring.      The  bridge  of  Gruiddh  is,  perhaps,  the 
loveliest  view  of  the  lake,  with  the  wild  glen  which  bears 
its  name  lying  at  our  feet,  surrounded  by  the  great 
mountains  Beinn  Eighe,  over  3,309  feet,  Ben  Slioch 
and  Ben  Lair  and  their  many  other  mighty  companions. 
All  along  the  valley  to  Talladale  is  peopled  by  traditions 
of  the  great  battles  between  the  MacLeods  and  the 
Mackenzies  and  the   burial   places  of  some  of  their 
chiefs.     Nothing  can  be  more  comfortable  than  the 
Loch  Maree  Hotel  and  nothing  more  lovely  than  the 
view  from  its  windows  and  the  wooded  hills  at  the 
back. 

From  there  one  can  either  proceed  by  road  to 
Gairloch  or  take  the  little  steamer  which  sails  up  and 
down  the  lake  during  the  summer,  and  thus  further 
explore  the  beauties  of  the  lake  and  visit  the  islands 
lovely  themselves  and  rich  with  tradition  and  fairytales. 
The  road  to  Gairloch  is  very  varied  and  cultivated  and  in 
parts  well  wooded  and  in  others  bare  and  desolate. 
The  Falls  of  Kerry  are  very  picturesque  and  the  road 
runs  through  a  large  larch  wood,  full  of  tarns  and 
fairy  legends.  When  the  Queen  visited  Loch  Maree  in 
1877  some  hundreds  of  people  came  over  from  the  island 
of  Lews  to  greet  her  and  met  her  at  the  bridge  which 
crosses  the  river  at  this  point.  Looking  back  from  this 
point  one  has  a  lovely  view  of  the  dark  mountain  of  Bus 


Bhein,  which  rises  in  the  centre  of  a  dark  gorge  in  the 
thick  woods  on  either  side.  Descending  into  the 
valley,  the  village  of  Charlestown  is  the  gateway  to 
the  town  of  Gairloch.  It  is  said  that  in  the  garden 
of  Flowerdale  House  any  plant  or  tree  will  grow  owing 
to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  warmth  of  the  climate. 
Gairloch  is  not  as  beautiful  as  other  spots  on  the  coast, 
but  the  sea  view  is  magnificent,  and  from  the  windows 
of  its  most  comfortable  hotel  one  looks  over  the  broad 
bay  and  the  beautiful  waters  of  the  Minch  to  the  dark 
Skye  hills  beyond  and  the  lone  island  of  Longa  in  the 
foreground.  There  are  endless  expeditions  to  be  made 
from  Gairloch,  each  with  an  interest  and  beauty  of  its 
own,  and  good  hotels  to  be  found  everywhere.  One  of 
the  most  beautiful  is  from  Gairloch  to  Shieldaig,  Bada- 
chro,  Port  Henderson,  and  South  Erradale,  where 
the  carriage  road  ends  ;  and,  at  the  village  of  Opinan, 
only  a  short  distance  beyond,  is  a  very  large  and 
interesting  cave,  and  from  there  to  the  Red  Point, 
three  miles  further  on,  are  magnificent  views  of  the 
hills  of  Torredon  and  Skye  more  plainly  seen  than 
from  Gairloch.  From  Gairloch  to  Poolewe  is  a  lovely 
drive,  and  the  scenery  round  the  sheltered  village 
of  Poolewe  is  wonderful  in  its  fertility.  Trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers  of  all  kinds  grow  in  the  greatest 
abundance  and  bloom  in  the  open  air  in  marvellous 
profusion.  The  drive  from  Poolewe  to  Loch  Broom  is 
one  well  worth  the  making.  There  is  a  good  road 
nearly  all  the  way,  and  carriages  or  good  traps  can  be 
procured.  There  is  only  one  drawback,  that  the  Meikle 
Gruinard  has  no  bridge  and  is  not  fordable  after  heavy 
rains,  but  for  coast  and  wild  mountain  scenery  it  is 
unsurpassed  in  beauty  and  charm.  Dundonell  House, 
which  lies  at  the  head  of  Little  Loch  Broom,  is  beauti- 
fully situated,  and  the  fertility  of  the  gardens  and  sur- 
roundings is  in  curious  contrast  to  the  severe  mountain 
scenery  in  which  it  stands,  and  the  mountainous  forest 
which  lies  south  of  the  house  and  culminates  in  the 
lofty  peak  of  Caillach,  3,500  feet  high. 

From   Dundonell    the   drive  to  Altnaharrie  Ferry 
brings  one  opposite  the  little  town  of  Ullapool,  a  pro- 
sperous fishing  station  in  communication  with  Glasgow 
by  sea  and  with  Inverness  by  rail.    There  is  a  beautiful 
drive  along  the  banks  of  Loch  Broom  and  up  the  wild 
gorge  at  the  head  of  the  valley  to  the  station  at  Garve, 
the  nearest  railway  point — but  the  more  interesting 
expedition   is    to   continue    one's    drive    along  the 
coast  through  Sutherlandshire.    The  road  after  leaving 
Ullapool    turns   inland  till  reaching  the   summit  of 
the  hill,  when   the  sea  again  meets  one's  view  with 
the  jagged   and  broken  outline  of  the  Sutherland- 
shire hills.    Like  large  towers  they  stand  out  against 
the  sky  in  detached  masses,  reminding  one  curiously 
of  the  Carpathian  Alps.    The  drive  to  Achnacallegeach 
(where  the  most  comfortable  of  inns  opens  its  doors 
to  the  weary  traveller)  is  one  of  great  beauty.  The  wild 
range  of  hills  culminating  in  Ben  More  and  the  rugged 
peak  of  Sulvein  and  the  little  line  of  lochs  nestling 
at  their  feet   in  the  autumn  sunshine  is  a  beautiful 
picture,  while  the  walk  after  an  early  dinner  along  the 
road  to  watch  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  bathing  the  great 
monarchs  of  the  glen  in  its  golden  light  is  delicious  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.     The  drive  next  day  to 
Inveran  is  not  so  picturesque,  but  the  falls  of  the  river 
and  the  walk  up  the  ravine  from  the  hotel  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  bits  in  a  country  full  of  wild  Highland  beauty. 
One  can  take  the  railway  at  Inveran  Station  north 
or  south  as  one  inclines,  but  there  is  still  a  beautiful 
drive  from  Inveran  to  Bonar  Bridge  and  over  the  hills  to 
Invergordon  or  Alness  through  the  lovely  woods  of  Ard- 
ross,  from  which  there  are  lovely  peeps  of  the  Cromartie 
and  Dornoch  Firths  and  the  valley  of  the  Conon  beyond. 
At  Dingwall,  which  is  only  about  seventeen  miles  from 
Invergordon,  the  Skye  Railway  opens  up  other  expedi- 
tions for  enterprising  tourists,  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
anywhere  in  Scotland  a  more  beautiful  varied  tract  of 
country  than  that  which  we  have  ventured  to  attempt 
to  describe.    It  is  impossible  in  a  paper  of  this  length 
to  touch  on  more  than  the  geographical  points  of  the 
expedition,  but  beyond  that,  to  those  who  know  the 
country  and  love  it,  there  is  romance  and  poetry  con- 
nected with  every  inch  of  ground,  as  well  as  a  sentiment 
and  tradition  which  add  deeply  to  its  charm. 

Mary  Jeune. 
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VIII. 

SCENERY  is  cf  course  an  affair  of  fashion  and 
associations,  and  fashion  is  not  less  a  dullard, 
associations  are  not  less  misleading",  where  scenery  is 
concerned.  The  ordinary  person  who  lays  down  the 
law  on  this  subject,  as  indeed  on  most  others,  knows, 
of  course,  nothing  about  it,  and  is  content  to  accept 
the  second-hand  dogmas  of  those  who  set  up  their 
horn.  But  just  as  the  average  artist  perpetually 
slanders  every  axiom  of  Art  by  the  crying  discords  of 
his  rough  raiment,  as  the  mercenary  musician  person- 
ally jars  upon  every  aesthetic  sense,  so  is  the  showman 
of  scenery,  to  my  mind,  but  sounding  brass  and  a  tink- 
ling cymbal.  Mr.  Ruskin  is  a  case  in  point.  And  the 
modern  Lydia  Languish,  who  reverberates  his  hollow 
bleatings,  belongs  to  the  same  category  as  the  Germans 
who  run  about  Europe  saying  "  Ach  !  "  to  every  moun- 
tain over  1,000  feet  high,  and  "  Wunderschon  "  to 
every  tourist-ridden  river. 

The  fashion  in  scenery  ! — give  me  rather  the  crinoline 
or  the  poke-bonnet  or  the  suitings  of  the  suburbs. 
There  are,  alas  !  men  and  women  at  large,  and,  more 
horrible  still,  occasional  intruders  at  our  dinner-tables, 
who  will  assert  defiantly  that  Monte  Carlo  is  the  most 
beautiful  place  on  earth.  Much  may  doubtless  be  for- 
given to  the  emotions  of  a  gambler,  who  finds  in  his 
surroundings  a  corroboration  or  an  antithesis  to  the 
vagaries  of  the  tables.  But  your  enthusiast  is  rarely 
such  a  one.  More  frequently  he  is  an  addle-pate,  who 
flings  his  hymn-book  in  your  face  and  pronounces  it  a 
place  "  where  every  prospect  pleases  and  only  man  is 
vile."  But  the  prospect  of  those  dull  villas,  with  their 
bloodshot  roofs,  that  garish  casino,  with  its  dyspeptic 
stucco,  and  that  staring  sea,  which  never  smiles,  finds 
no  atonement  even  in  the  venerable,  soothing  solemnity 
of  old  Monaco.  To  single  the  place  out  for  particular 
encomia  is  a  confession  either  of  the  most  limited  hori- 
zon or  the  crassest  imbecility.  It  is  the  Bank  of 
England  to  a  china  orange  that  such  confessors  will 
find  majesty  in  the  vulgarity  of  Switzerland  or  even 
romance  in  the  Rhine. 

There  is  scenery  and  scenery.  The  isles  of  Greece 
are  a  spectacular  cayenne  which  makes  the  jaded  palate 
glow.  But  to  the  mild-mannered,  like  myself,  they  are 
too  crude,  too  blatant,  too  vehement  in  their  vivacity. 
They  are  beautiful,  of  course  ;  but  theirs  is  the  beauty 
of  the  chromolithograph.  The  lurid  sea  and  desperate 
sky  kill  every  other  hue.  Outlines  lose  all  mystery, 
verdure  wears  a  sickly  smile,  and  even  historic  archi- 
tecture suggests  cardboard.  It  is  the  same,  only  less 
so,  in  Greece  herself.  Drive  from  Athens  to  Eleusis 
and  you  may  be  bewildered,  but  never  enchanted. 
Stand  upon  the  Acropolis,  and  you  behold  a  panorama 
which  never  rises  above  the  best  stage  scenery.  For 
the  best  stage  scenery  in  nature  I  commend  you  to 
San  Marino,  that  strange  survival  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
imbedded  in  the  red-sandstone  of  a  modern  constitu- 
tional kingdom.  You  perspire  for  miles  in  a  dusty 
diligence,  and  then  suddenly  emerge  upon  a  plain 
commanded  by  a  theatrical  rock,  which  is  topped  by 
three  pinnacles,  each  ending  in  a  feathery  ruin.  'Tis 
an  ideal  illustration  for  a  fairy  tale  :  you  claim  a  bean- 
stalk for  your  climb  or  look  to  find  ogres  and  a  sleeping 
beauty  at  the  summit.  And  as  you  stand  with  a 
Captain-Regent  on  the  topmost  crag,  the  bird's-eye 
prospect  of  Garibaldian  Italy  seems  strangely  far 
away. 

The  most  pretentious  scenery  I  know  is  that  of  the 
Bosphorus  and  Golden  Horn.  It  has  a  Semitic  splen- 
dour and  an  Old  Testament  grandeur  which  are  unsur- 
passed. It  seems  to  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  the 
"Arabian  Nights  "  and  whisper  of  djinns  and  mystery  ; 
the  very  orbs  of  heaven  are  wonderful  lamps  or  pear- 
size  jewels  from  the  garden  of  Aladdin.  There  is  a 
gorgeousness  which  is  never  tawdry,  an  exhilarating 
magnificence  which  never  offends.  Its  regal  majesty 
seems  as  different  from  the  parvenu  flashiness  of  a 
Greek  landscape  as  gold  from  tinsel  or  diamonds  from 
paste.  But  perhaps,  after  all,  a  tinge  of  prejudice 
comes  in,  and  the  moods  of  the  moment  have  influenced 
me  when  waxing  enthusiastic  over  the  inheritors  of 
Saladin  and  spurning  the  cravens  of  Domokos.  I  think 
not,  but  I  have  set  out  by  admitting  the  distorting  in- 
fluences of  impertinent  associations. 


These,  of  course,  are  largely  responsible  for  my 
admiration  of  the  dull  dells  of  England,  where  the 
merry  brown  hares  carouse  and  memories  of  Robin 
Hood  are  irresistible.  The  grandeur  of  Oriental  scenes 
cannot  cope  with  the  grave  and  reverend  dignity  of  our 
own  hedgerows,  the  subtlety  of  our  drowsy  downs,  or 
the  lullaby  of  an  East  wind  among  our  fir-trees.  But 
this  is  not  mere  patriotism,  for  when  I  found  the  same 
soothing  simplicity,  the  same  tender  significance  among 
the  gentle  landscapes  of  Servia,  my  heart  thrilled  with 
not  unequal  transports.  I  have  been  nearly  everywhere 
in  Europe,  and  no  country  has  called  up  the  same 
ecstasy  of  home-sickness  as  Servia  with  her  purple  hills, 
her  nodding  willows,  and  her  benevolent  homesteads, 
the  exact  facsimile  of  ours. 

How  much  depends  upon  vegetation  !  I  know  nothing 
more  exquisite  than  the  "backs"  of  the  colleges  at 
Cambridge,  which,  despite  a  supreme  of  architecture, 
would  never  entrance  the  mental  palate  without  their 
mousse  of  mazy  leaves.  Willows,  I  think,  are  essential 
to  a  lulling  landscape.  But  for  the  delectation  of 
their  supple  salaams  between  Dieppe  and  Paris,  I 
had  never  endured  the  prolonged  agony  of  a  choppy  sea. 
Next  to  willows  come  pines.  Bournemouth  forgot  her 
cockney  accent  while  they  survived,  and  Valescure  can 
still  conceal  her  relations  with  the  melodramatic  Medi- 
terranean. And  acacias  have  also  a  romance  of  their 
own.  Why  do  we  not  attempt  their  culture  in  Eng- 
land ?  They  condone  even  the  crudity  of  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  and,  with  their  stupendous  snowballs  melting 
into  thrilling  flakes  of  manna  all  along  the  line,  shield 
the  traveller  through  Hungary  from  all  the  depression 
of  her  endless  plains. 

A  plain  is  ever  melancholy,  but  sometimes  sweetly 
so,  like  the  sea,  which  can  put  to  confusion  brighter 
lakes  and  more  varied  rivers.  The  bogs  of  Ireland, 
stretching  away  towards  a  melancholy  ocean,  the  ruddy 
deserts  of  Rumelia,  the  expressionless  expanses  on  the 
way  to  Nijni-Novgorod,  the  burnt  green  undulations  of 
Dartmoor  appeal  to  another  sense,  but  not  always  in 
vain.  As  for  mountains,  they  have  never  delighted  me 
in  the  same  way,  despite  the  heroic  associations  of 
many  mountaineers.  An  occasional  pass — the  Drago- 
man, for  instance,  that  Roncesval  of  Bulgaria,  and 
perhaps  the  Via  Mala  or  the  Bernardino — has  charmed 
me  for  the  moment,  but  its  memory  has  never  clung. 
Mountains  are  ever  austere,  except  when  transfigured 
by  a  distant  haze  ;  it  is  the  valleys  that  smile,  the 
plains  that  laugh  in  the  exuberance  of  their  fatness. 

How  many  facets  has  scenery?  The  seasons  are 
omnipotent.  You  must  seek  out  Venice,  when  her 
campanili  wear  a  sprinkling  of  silver  snow,  Naples, 
when  the  full  blaze  of  the  dog-days  deepens  her  colours 
and  her  outlines,  asphyxiates  her  effervescent  popula- 
tion, Devonshire,  when  her  creepers  are  turned  to 
molten  gold  by  the  philosopher's  stone  of  autumn,  in 
order  to  savour  their  fullest  possibilities.  Nor  are  the 
smells  of  scenery  to  be  neglected.  An  aroma  of  hay 
will  impart  an  intoxication  to  the  patchwork  of  Sussex 
fields.  What  were  Kazanlik  without  her  attar-laden 
breezes  ?  Who  would  consider  the  Riviera  were  it 
destitute  of  ozone  and  orange-blossoms?  And,  apart 
from  classic  architecture,  how  much  depends  upon  the 
expression  of  houses,  which  mirror  the  soul  of  a  land- 
scape as  surely  as  the  eyes  mirror  that  of  a  man  ! 
There  are  sleepy  edifices  with  old-world  eaves  ;  dainty 
villas,  with  laughing  Venetians  coquetting  in  the  sun- 
shine ;  and  sober  cottages,  poor  but  honest  in  the  pride 
of  their  immaculate  whitewash.  What  a  tale  is  told 
by  the  blear  red  eyes  and  wizened  complexion  of  the 
Castle  of  Saint  Germains  or  by  the  haughty  headgear  of 
that  of  Saint  Angelo;  what  contentment  is  exhibited  by 
the  thick  thatches  of  Transylvania,  what  hospitality  by 
the  open-armed  verandah  of  a  Servian  tnehana  !  I  think 
it  is  chiefly  for  her  dreamy  gables  that  we  all  love 
Munich  ;  for  her  cheery  colonnades  that  we  sing  for 
very  gladness  as  we  lounge  through  Tuscany  ;  and  for 
the  beaming  benevolence  of  Petrarch's  house,  rather 
than  for  any  memories  of  Petrarch,  that  we  make 
pilgrimage  to  Arqua. 

Scenery,  however,  is  not  for  the  many,  but  for  the 
few.  Each  man  finds  and  flatters  the  scenery  he 
deserves.  Like  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  it  is  within 
us.    A  murky  mind  may  find  the  painters'  paradise  of 
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Chelsea  a  symphonious  nocturne  ;  a  simple  soul  may 
discover  ineffable  gladness  in  a  Surrey  poppy-field  ; 
while  the  desperate  misanthrope  will  see  nothing  but 
Tartarus  in  the  heart  of  the  Elysian  fields.  "Caelum, 
non  animum,  mutant,  qui  trans  mare  currunt." 

Herbert  Vivian. 

A  CHEAP  EXCURSION  IN  CRITICISM. 

IN  that  House  Beautiful,  the  "  Pall  Mall  Magazine," 
are  many  mansions,  and  I  can  well  imagine  that  a 
mere  literary  man  must  find  their  splendour  rather  too 
much  for  him.  Like  a  skylark  in  a  cage,  Mr.  A.  T. 
Quiller-Couch  seems  to  have  suffered  terribly  in  the 
glossy  saloon  allotted  to  him.  Dazzled  by  the  riches  of 
the  Hon.  W.  W.  Astor  and  by  the  titles  of  Lord 
Frederick  Hamilton  and  Sir  Douglas  Straight,  he  has 
leant  his  fevered  brow  against  the  panes  of  his  Cornish 
Window  and  cast  a  wistful  eye  over  the  Democracy  of 
Letters.  Anything  more  pathetic  than  his  plebiscite 
about  Style  can  hardly  be  conceived.  "  Quid  Mi  cum 
volgo?"  That  Mr.  S.  Wood,  Miss  Bessie  Gray,  Mr. 
H.  L.  Dent,  Mr.  W.  [?  S.]  R.  Crockett,  Miss  Hinuber, 
Miss  Janet  M.  Smith,  Miss  Emily  Katherine  Keen, 
Mr.  P.  G.  Allan  and  Mr.  W.  Jeffrey  White 
consider  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  to  be  "  master  of 
the  best  style  in  English  Prose  during  the  past  ten 
years,"  should  be  a  matter  of  no  importance  to  anyone, 
except,  perhaps,  to  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  Mr.  S.  Wood, 
Miss  Bessie  Gray  and  the  rest  of  them.  I  can  under- 
stand that  to  Mr.  Quiller-Couch,  cloyed  with  the 
sonorous  nomenclature  of  his  employers,  this  tabulation 
of  simple  folk  may  have  been  a  nice  relief,  but  it  is  sad 
to  find  so  sane,  sober  and  sympathetic  a  writer  as  he 
endorsing  the  absurd  conclusion  to  which  these  simple 
folk  have  come.  Great  must  be  the  strain  of  a  Wal- 
dorfian  environment  !  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  gives  the  go- 
by to  Pater,  Froude,  and  Newman  (who,  with  the  Rev. 
Stopford  Brooke  and  others,  has  received  one  vote),  to 
Hardy,  Ruskin,  Stevenson  and  Arnold,  and  awards  the 
palm  to — Mr.  Andrew  Lang!  He  praises  the  style  of 
other  writers,  just  as  the  unnamed  Scotchman  praised 
Paris  for  its  gaieties,  Rome  for  its  edifices,  Berlin  for 
its  soldiers,  London  for  its  great  and  marvellous  riches  ; 
but  for  doonrecht  enjoyment  give  him  Peebles,  give 
him — Mr.  Andrew  Lang  ! 

At  first,  as  I  read  it,  I  thought  that  Mr.  Quiller- 
Couch's  pronouncement  was  intended  as  a  joke.  It 
was  a  heavy  joke  at  that;  but  then  Mr.  Quiller-Couch 
is  not  a  good  jester,  and  he  is  (or,  at  least,  he  has  always 
seemed  to  me)  a  very  good  critic,  and  I  chose  the 
charitable  alternative.  Alas  !  the  evidence  was  against 
me.  Reflection  assured  me  that  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  was 
in  earnest.  His  humour  is  not  of  that  implicit  and 
pervasive  kind  which  leads  a  man  to  assume,  at  any 
time,  a  largely  playful  attitude.  Mr.  Quiller-Couch 
never  admits  humour  into  his  criticisms  save  in  the  way 
of  "comic  relief."  I  am  convinced  that  he  was  in 
deadly  earnest  about  Mr.  Lang,  and  I  can  but  condole 
with  him  on  his  aberration.  As  an  admirer  of  his  work, 
I  can  but  regret  that  he  has  made  himself  ridiculous. 
If  it  be  any  comfort  for  him  to  know  that  he 
has  made  Mr.  Lang  ridiculous  also,  I  assure  him 
gladly  that  he  has  done  so.  Mr.  Lang  is  very  well  in 
his  way,  a  most  accomplished  gentleman,  who  dis- 
figures none  of  the  many  things  he  touches,  adorning 
some  of  them.  His  ballades  and  other  conventional 
verses  are  nearly,  though  not  quite,  as  good  as  such 
things  can  be.  The  parodies  which  he  called  "  Letters 
to  Dead  Authors "  are  pieces  of  deft  and  delightful 
workmanship.  His  translations  of  the  "Iliad"  and 
the  "  Odyssey,"  made  with  Dr.  Butcher,  are  really  fine 
achievements  in  taste  and  scholarship.  He  is  a  master 
of  the  higher  mimicry  ;  the  further  from  himself  (as  it 
seems  to  me)  the  better,  invariably,  is  his  work.  To 
have  called  him  "  master  of  the  best  styles  in  English 
Prose  "  would  have  been  a  quite  appropriate  criticism, 
but  surely  the  substitution  of  "style"  makes  that 
criticism  merely  foolish.  Style,  as  one  knows,  is  the 
direct  outcome  of  personality,  and  it  is  for  his  style,  as 
most  clearly  manifested  in  his  essays,  that  Mr. 
Quiller  Couch  heaps  praises  on  Mr.  Lang.  But  "  there 
is  no  more  futile  pursuit  in  this  wide  world,"  says  Mr. 
Quiller-Couch  cautiously,  "than   dogmatizing  about 


style,  or  rather  about  one's  preferences  in  style.  It 
depends  so  closely  upon  temperament  that,  after 
certain  qualities  have  been  claimed  and  allowed,  and 
certain  patent  faults  discounted,  a  man  might 
as  well  try  to  justify  his  choice  of  friends  by  the  use 
of  the  syllogism  as  to  argue  upon  his  sensitiveness  to 
A's  writing  and  his  comparative  indifference  to  B's." 
Have  you  noticed  that  every  critic,  wherl  he  wishes  to 
pass  false  coin,  invariably  engages  poor,  overworked  A 
and  B  as  his  accomplices?  This  particular  coin  of  Mr. 
Quiller-Couch's  has  a  sly  veneer  of  genuine  metal.  Mr. 
Quiller-Couch  delights  in  Mr.  Lang's  style.  I  do  not. 
Mr.  George  Moore  does  not.  Few  people,  indeed,  do. 
We  agree  that  Mr.  Lang  has  a  nic<3  little  style,  but  we 
find  it  too  spinsterly  to  be  at  all  inspiriting,  and  even 
his  slang,  though  it  enraptures  Mr.  Quiller-Couch, 
seems  to  us  rather  like  an  after-spark  of  Girton's  chaste 
conviviality.  By  the  flushed  disciple  urbanity  and 
charm  and  distinction  are  found  in  Mr.  Lang's  essays, 
which  seem  to  us  nothing  but  meagre,  peevish  and 
anasmic  trails  of  little  sentences.  "  A  matter  of  taste  !  " 
cries  Mr.  Quiller-Couch.  "  True,"  I  answer,  "  to  a 
certain  extent  !  "  If  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  had  asserted 
that  of  all  the  small  styles  Mr.  Lang's  pleased  him  the 
best,  I  should  have  been  content  to  enumerate  the  small 
styles  which  please  me  better  than  Mr.  Lang's.  As 
it  is,  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  has  made  a  vast  mistake  in 
perspective,  and  I  must  become  academic.  He  quotes 
Mr.  Henley's  appreciation  of  Thackeray  and  declares 
that  "  keeping  carefully  in  mind  the  difference  in 
their  matter,  I  think  we  may  transfer  this  praise  of 
Thackeray  to  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  with  one  or  two  re- 
servations He  is  less  vigorous  than  Thackeray. 

Earnestness  {(nr<)vcai6rr]t)  seems  to  me  the  one  pri- 
mary quality  of  style  in  which  he  is  lacking,  the  one 

quality  needed  to  make  it  very  great  Indeed, 

Mr.  Lang  seems  as  a  rule  to  fight  shy  of  his  emo- 
tions " — perhaps  he  has  no  emotions  to  fight  shy  of. 
In  this  passage,  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  has  unconsciously 
given  away  his  whole  position.  It  is  to  emotions  and  to 
"  earnestness  (ir-uuaiionic  )  "  that  all  style — that  is,  all 
considerable  style — is  to  be  traced.  Mr.  Lang,  I  repeat, 
has  a  very  nice  little  style.  If  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  finds 
great  satisfaction  in  calling  it  "  Attic,"  let  him  call  it 
"Attic" — or  Mesopotamian,  if  he  will — by  all  means, 
but  let  him  remember  that  it  has  the  Atticism  only  of 
the  grasshopper  (timl-),,  as  he  would  say,  and  not  of 
the  Acropolis  ('AcpoVoXie).  It  is  all  very  well  for  him 
to  remark  airily  that  "we  may  pass  the  question  of 
greatness."  In  the  last  ten  years,  even  if  you  exclude 
Arnold  and  Newman  from  that  period,  there  have  been 
great  stylists,  and  I  trust  that,  since  returning  from 
his  cheap  excursion,  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  has  realized 
that  in  comparing,  in  presuming  for  one  moment  to 
compare,  Mr.  Lang  with  these  stylists,  he  has  been 
guilty  of  a  solecism  which  would  be  more  painful  if 
it  were  less  absurd.  Heaven  knows  I  am  not  natu- 
rally academic  !  I  should  not  be  academic,  but  merely 
temperamental,  in  a  comparison  between  (say)  Pater's 
prose  and  Ruskin's.  One  lion  in  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens may  seem  to  me  more  superb  than  another.  Of 
two  kittens,  playing  on  the  hearthrug,  one  may  seem 
to  me  the  prettier.  But  I  do  not  compare  either  lion 
with  either  kitten.    To  that  extent,  I  am  academic. 

Before  concluding  this  article,  I  would  fain  offer  Mr. 
Quiller-Couch  one  or  two  words  of  casual  but  kindly 
advice  about  his  own  style  and  method  of  writing.  I 
have  always  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  best  and 
(in  a  Bostonian  sense)  brightest  of  our  critics,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  notice  that  he  is  slipping  gradually 
into  a  most  foolish  habit.  It  may  seem  strange 
that,  after  dealing  with  his  curious  and  quite  original 
theory  of  Mr.  Lang's  style,  I  should  urge  him  to 
think  more  for  himself.  Yet  that  is,  in  fact,  what  I 
am  about  to  do.  Be  it  far  from  me  to  depreciate  culture 
and  allusive  writing.  Merely  would  I  urge  that  culture 
should  not  be  allowed  to  swamp  a  critic's  understand- 
ing, nor  allusions  to  crowd  out  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  a 
critic's  own  sentences.  The  whole  of  Mr.  Quiller- 
Couch's  causerie  on  style  is  a  very  porcupine  of  quota- 
tions, quotations  from  Johnson,  Southey,  Stevenson, 
Professor  Minto,  and  other  authorities.  I  would  urge 
that  assimilation,  not  vomission,  is  the  right  use  of 
culture  ;  that  a  critic  should  be  master,  not  serf,  of 
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his  education.  I  know  that  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  can  think, 
to  good  purpose,  for  himself,  and  that  he  can  express 
himself,  in  his  own  language,  admirably.  He  appears 
to  think  that  he  cannot.  He  is  so  modest  that  most  of 
his  opinions  are  in  inverted  commas,  and,  of  the  rest, 
there  are  few  that  ought  not  to  be.  Well  !  modesty 
is  an  admirable  thing.  It  is  an  endowment  which  I 
myself  have  often  coveted.  But  I  do  vow  that  Mr. 
Quiller-Couch  overdoes  it  altogether.  Why  should  he 
persistently  play  the  loving  stepfather  to  dead  men's 
opinions,  when  he  has  the  power  to  beget  opinions  of 
his  own — healthy  and  strong  opinions,  too  ;  not  freaks 
like  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Lang?  He  has  a  style  of  his 
own — why  should  he  persist  in  obvious  imitations  of 
Stevenson?  "  I  awoke,"  he  says,  in  reference  to  his 
plebiscite,  "  with  a  feeling  that  (to  use  a  vulgar  phrase) 
I  wouldn't  call  Quinctilian  my  uncle."  Printed  else- 
where in  the  same  issue  of  the  "  Pall  Mall  Magazine  " 
is  an  instalment  of  Stevenson's  "  St.  Ives,"  to  the 
manuscript  of  which  story  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  has  had,  as 
we  know,  privileged  access.  "To  employ  a  hackneyed 
phrase,  I  would  not  call  Lord  Wellington  my  uncle," 
says  one  of  the  characters  in  that  instalment  of  the 
story.  A  small  point,  doubtless  ;  nevertheless,  instruc- 
tive !  Surely  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  is  old  enough  to  have 
outgrown  this  peculiar  form  of  modesty.  I  wish  he 
would  curb  his  memory  in  future,  and  think  and  speak 
more  in  his  own  way.  When  next  he  looks  forth  from 
his  Cornish  window,  he  will,  I  trust,  have  washed  from 
his  face  all  Stevensonian  and  other  pigments.  Nor, 
above  all,  must  he  provoke  me,  as  he  looks  forth,  with 
another  brazen  cry  about  Mr.  Andrew  Lang.  Else 
shall  I  look  up,  according  to  precedent,  and  bid  Lord 
Frederick  and  Sir  Douglas  cast  him  down. 

Max  Beerbohm. 

THE  TATE  GALLERY. 

THE  Tate  Gallery  has  been  ceremonially  opened,  and 
will  be  actually  opened  to  the  public  in  a  short 
time.  The  building  cannot  be  pronounced  an  addition 
to  the  architectural  beauties  of  London.  A  centre 
block  humped  over  wings  of  mean  proportions  is  the 
effect  of  the  masses  ;  the  smaller  features  are  heavy  or 
thin,  and  the  details  vulgar.  The  old  prison  was  a 
building  of  much  greater  character  and  taste.  I  am 
aware  that  the  National  Gallery,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  in  London  after  Somerset  House,  is 
always  alluded  to  by  writers  on  the  improvement  of 
London  as  an  eyesore.  So  is  Mr.  Norman  Shaw's 
Scotland  Yard,  one  of  the  few  good  buildings  of  recent 
years.  So  I  will  say  that  the  new  monument  will  go 
admirably  with  the  Griffin,  the  Albert  Memorial,  the 
Natural  History  Museum,  the  new  bridges  over  the 
river.  The  sanitary  impulse  of  our  time  has,  as  the 
philosophers  would  lead  us  to  expect,  blossomed  out 
in  a  special  monumental  art.  The  recent  Jubilee  was 
but  the  full-blown  illustration  of  the  Plumbers'  ideas  of 
decoration,  and  in  the  history  of  architecture  we  shall 
go  down  as  the  Plumbers'  Period.  It  is  justice  to  the 
designer  of  Mr.  Tate's  building  to  add  that  the  lighting 
of  the  galleries  is  good. 

But  to  leave  the  building  and  come  to  the  institution  ; 
what  is  the  nature  of  Mr.  Tate's  gift  as  it  has  now 
taken  shape  ?  I  think  no  fair-minded  critic  will  deny 
that  the  new  gallery  promises  to  be  a  very  service- 
able one.  It  will  be  practically  an  ante-room  to  the 
National  Gallery,  under  the  same  control,  where  pic- 
tures of  the  British  School  may  be  admitted  without  the 
qualms  we  must  feel  when  contemporary  art  is  given  a 
place  at  once  beside  ancient,  and  where  they  may  bear 
the  test  of  time,  either  to  be  weeded  away  or  finally 
garnered  with  the  masters.  The  National  Gallery  was 
badly  in  need  of  such  an  ante-room  ;  and  it  may  be 
added  that  it  still  needs  badly  a  corresponding  ante- 
room for  the  recent  and  living  painters  of  foreign 
schools.  Mr.  Tate's  own  sympathies  did  not  lie  in  this 
direction,  and  he  rightly  enough  limited  his  scheme  to 
his  own  hobby.  It  remains  for  some  enthusiast  to 
do  the  like  service  for  schools  other  than  the  British. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  policy  cf  th'e  National  Gallery 
is  clear  in  this  matter.  The  duty  of  its  directors  is  to 
spend  every  penny  of  the  limited  sum  at  their  disposal 
in  securing  such  masterpieces  by  painters  already  surely 


canonized  as  come  into  the  market.  The  chances 
grow  daily  fewer  and  harder  for  our  National  Gallery 
to  secure  such  pictures.  It  has  to  compete  with  the 
wide-awake  foreign  galleries  and  with  the  rich  private 
collector,  and  the  old  private  collections  that  were  the 
pride  of  this  country  are  draining  away  into  foreign 
hands.  The  departure  of  the  Darnley  Titian  is  the 
most  recent  case.  Soon  all  such  master-works  will  be 
locked  away  where  no  force  less  than  war  and  the 
downfall  of  empires  can  touch  them.  The  management 
of  the  National  Gallery  should,  therefore,  be  free  to 
strain  every  nerve  for  the  purchase  of  the  canonized 
masters,  and  should  spend  no  penny  on  the  moderns 
not  expressly  given  them  for  the  purpose.  There  are 
plenty  of  donors  ready  to  present  modern  pictures  to 
the  nation  if  a  place  can  be  found  to  house  them.  Mr. 
Tate  has  done  the  handsome  thing  for  the  painting  of 
his  countrymen  ;  it  remains  for  some  one  else  to  do  the 
like  for  the  foreigner.  It  is  within  my  knowledge  that 
the  gift  of  one  admirable  example  of  a  French  master 
had  to  be  refused  because  of  the  general  principle  that 
living  artists  must  be  excluded  from  Trafalgar  Square, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  a  modest  gallery 
could  be  secured — no  lavish  building  is  necessary — the 
pictures  would  come  in.  The  recent  gifts,  by  private 
subscription,  of  pictures  •  by  Madox  Brown  and  Pro- 
fessor Legros  to  the  nation  are  examples  of  what  would 
happen. 

I  took  for  granted  above  that  the  collections  thus 
formed  ought  to  be  subject  to  weeding  as  time  goes  on. 
They  would  become  unmanageably  large  if  everything 
were  retained  that  was  accepted  in  a  moment  of  amiable 
laxity  or  real  doubt.  The  difficulty  would  become  acute 
if  many  painters  imitated  the  example  of  Sir  John  Gilbert 
and  Mr.  Watts  by  giving  or  bequeathing  collections  of 
their  own  works.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  latter  artist 
a  rigorous  selection  among  the  pictures  he  has  given 
to  the  nation  would  be  desirable  for  his  own  reputation 
as  well  as  to  the  advantage  of  the  collection.  It  would 
really  be  a  wholesome  rule  that  no  pictures  should  be 
accepted  as  gifts  from  the  painter,  but  should  be  paid 
for  by  some  one.  I  am  not  aware  whether  the  Directors 
of  the  Tate  Gallery  have  reserved  the  right  of  weeding. 
If  not,  they  are  likely  to  find  themselves  embarrassed 
as  time  goes  on  by  many  of  their  possessions.  Already 
the  available  wall-space  is  taken  up. 

The  need  of  such  weeding  will  be  appreciated  if  we 
enumerate  the  elements  of  the  collection.  Besides  Mr. 
Tate's  own  gift,  there  are  the  Chantrey  pictures,  the 
Watts  gift,  and  a  number  of  works  from  the  National 
Gallery,  including  the  Leslie,  Ward,  Egg,  Frith  group 
and  the  Preraphaelites.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
when  Mr.  Tate  first  made  his  proposal  to  present  his 
pictures  to  the  nation,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  mis- 
giving about  affixing  the  national  stamp  to  such  a  collec- 
tion. It  was  understood  to  be  of  what  may  be  called 
the  Agnew  type — that  is  to  say,  pictures  of  the  year  by 
popular  Academicians.  It  was  felt  that  a  collection  of 
paintings  by  the  later  darlings  of  the  average  taste,  such 
as  Long,  Herkomer,  Leader,  Dicksee,  Peter  Graham, 
might  be  dear  as  a  gift.  Mr.  Tate  thereupon  very  sen- 
sibly yielded  the  choice  of  his  pictures  to  others  and 
strengthened  his  collection  by  some  fresh  purchases. 
Far  too  many  of  his  favourites  have  been  accepted,  but 
I  for  one  should  not  scrutinize  too  closely  the  rubbish 
of  a  collection  that  contains  so  interesting  a  picture  as 
Millais'  "Ophelia,"  one  of  a  whole  group  of  works, 
good  and  bad,  by  that  artist  now  at  Millbank. 

The  Chantrey  bequest,  again,  is  a  terribly  indis- 
criminate collection,  and,  with  the  yearly  additions,  will 
only  be  tolerable  if  the  weeding  process  is  freely  ad- 
mitted. But  this,  along  with  the  Preraphaelite  pictures 
from  the  National  Gallery,  fills  up  some  of  the  gaps  in 
Mr.  Tate's  own  gift. 

To  put  the  matter  into  a  nutshell,  the  merit  of  the 
collection  as  it  stands  is  that  a  student,  English  or 
foreign,  can  now  find  in  London  grouped  together  in  a 
public  gallery  pictures  by  Watts,  Rossetti,  Millais,  Madox 
Brown,  Cecil  Lawson,  by  Orchardson,  Sargent,  Hook, 
and  by  a  number  of  men  like  Leighton,  Albert  Moore, 
Poynter,  Tadema,  about  whose  merits  he  may  be 
anxious  to  satisfy  himself.  Along  with  these  may  be 
studied  the  early  school  of  the  present  reign,  and  there 
are  valuable  strays  by  Crome,  Muller,  and  less  known 
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but  interesting  men.  Gaps  will  no  doubt  be  filled  up, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  also  made,  as  time  goes  on  ;  but 
for  providing  an  exhibition  where  most  of  the  great 
English  painters  of  yesterday  figure,  and  the  popular 
may  stand  their  trial,  Mr.  Tate  deserves  well  of  his 
country.  It  must  be  left  to  another  time  to  deal  more 
particularly  with  the  collection.  D.  S.  M 

A  PINCHBECK  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

ONE  would  scarcely  care  to  test  the  professed  friend- 
ship of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  for  Abdul-Hamid  too  far 
by  comparing  the  latter  to  Frederick  the  Great  ;  yet 
even  the  most  casual  observer  cannot  fail  to  notice 
some  points  of  resemblance  between  the  two.  The 
Commander  of  the  Faithful,  in  fact,  has  a  few  of  the 
virtues  and  nearly  all  the  vices  of  the  hero  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  Like  Frederick,  Abdul-Hamid  is  crafty, 
shifty  and  obstinate  ;  but,  unlike  Frederick,  he  has  not 
the  physical  courage  with  which  the  Hohenzollern 
backed  his  craft,  shiftiness,  and  stubbornness.  Save 
at  the  debut  of  his  career,  at  Molwitz,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  Frederick  never  showed  the  white  feather. 
Abdul-Hamid  has  not  only  never  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  regiment,  but  dreads  to  appear  in  public  ;  in 
fact,  never  does  so  appear  unless  compelled,  and  that 
is  on  every  Friday,  when  he  is  bound  to  attend  the 
religious  ceremony  of  the  SeJamlick.  But  those  who 
have  seen  him  aver  that  he  is  absolutely  ghastly  pale 
with  fear,  and,  allowing  for  a  certain  exaggera- 
tion, it  cannot  be  denied  that  fundamentally  these 
assertions  are  borne  out  by  collateral  evidence. 
The  small  mosque  of  the  Medjidie  is  barely  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  away  from  one  of  the 
garden  entrances  to  the  Palace,  nevertheless,  these 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  are  lined  on  those  occasions  by  no 
less  than  ten  thousand  troops,  whom  the  Sultan  reviews 
— after  the  religious  service — from  behind  a  grated 
window.  Frederick  was  practically  his  own  Minister  ; 
his  highest  functionaries  were  little  more  than  machines, 
his  activity  was  all-devouring,  all-absorbing ;  Abdul- 
Hamid  is  an  equally  "hard  worker,"  and  insists  upon 
his  Ministers  consulting  him  with  regard  to  every 
detail. 

Frederick's  craft,  as  much  as  his  military  capacity, 
defeated  one  of  the  most  formidable,  if  not  the  most 
formidable,  of  coalitions  against  him.  Abdul-Hamid  at 
the  present  moment  is  perfectly  well  aware  that  no 
force  of  arms  would  avail  against  the  Concert  of 
Europe,  if  the  members  of  it  made  up  their  minds  to 
play  in  unison  ;  but  he  also  knows  that  this  European 
Concert  is  in  reality  a  Concert  a  la  Turque,  such 
as  one  of  his  predecessors  loved  and  constantly 
claimed  from  Donizetti's  brother,  his  chef  d'orchestre 
en  Hire.  It  consisted  entirely  of  tuning  the  instru- 
ments without  performing  a  single  note  of  the 
music  which  was  on  the  players'  desks.  Abdul- 
Hamid  feels  certain  that  not  even  the  first  bar  of  the 
overture  will  be  "attacked."  Again  like  Frederick, 
he  does  not  mind  what  is  written  or  said  about  him. 
Frederick  once  saw  a  crowd  staring  at  something  on  a 
wall.  The  object  of  this  popular  curiosity  was  a  libellous 
and  scurrilous  placard  against  himself.  It  had,  how- 
ever, been  posted  too  high  ;  people  had  to  strain  their 
eyes  and  crane  their  necks  in  order  to  read  it.  "  Put  it 
lower  down,"  he  ordered.  "My  people  and  I  have 
come  to  an  agreement  which  satisfies  us  both.  They 
are  to  say  what  they  please  and  I  am  to  do  what  I 
please."  Change  the  word  "people"  for  that  of 
"sovereigns"  and  we  have  practically  the  chuckling, 
though  softly  whispered,  words  of  Abdul-Hamid. 

A  simple  recapitulation  of  facts  will  show  that  we 
are  not  exaggerating.  From  the  evening  of  14  May, 
Abdul-Hamid  has  literally  "led  the  Powers  by  the  nose." 
He  "  bared  his  inmost  heart  to  them  "  by  simply  asking 
for  the  annexation  of  Thessaly  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  frontiers  of  1832.  As  for  money,  an 
insignificant  indemnity  of  nine  millions  sterling,  with  a 
few  extras,  would  do  ;  "  for,  after  all,  had  he  not  waged 
war  on  Greece  against  his  own  inclination  ?  "  And  the 
Powers  were  almost  inclined  to  take  his  word  ;  nay, 
they  did  take  his  word.  But  for  their  doubts  about  the 
consent  of  Greece  they  would  have  closed  with  Abdul- 
Hamid's  offer.     But  Greece  was  so  obstinate  and 


would  not  recall  her  troops  from  Crete.  When,  how- 
ever, the  Greeks  gave  in  the  Sultan  had  changed 
his  mind.  Perhaps  Wilhelm  had  sent  him  a  translation 
of  a  popular  German  proverb  to  the  effect  that  "  While 
the  fool  considers  the  wise  man  considers  too." 
The  wiseacres  of  the  European  Concert  were  casting 
about  for  an  explanation  ;  for  they  became  frightened 
at  the  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  in  favour  of  Greece 
of  the  peoples  of  Europe.  They  were  not  long  in  find- 
ing it.  Greece  had  only  herself  to  blame  for  this  exact- 
ing attitude  of  the  Sultan.  While  she  was  asking  for 
the  mediation  of  Europe,  and  when  the  Ambassadors 
had  proposed  an  armistice,  she  had  resumed  hostilities 
in  Epirus.  They  took  good  care,  however,  not  to  add 
that  the  Turks,  on  their  side,  had  not  remained  inactive. 
Then  the  Sultan  had  a  sudden  fit  of  generosity.  He 
telegraphed  to  Edem-Pasha  to  cease  hostilities  and  to 
hoist  the  white  flag.  Similar  orders  were  despatched  to 
the  army  in  Epirus.  It  looked  spontaneous,  but  itwasnot. 
Wilhelm  had  egged  him  on  to  make  war  ;  Nicolas  made 
it  pretty  plain  to  him  that  he  would  have  to  leave  off. 
After  which  there  was  the  difficulty  as  to  the  contract- 
ing parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  At  Constantinople 
they  were  determined  that  they  should  be  Turkey  and 
Greece.  At  Athens  they  wished  them  to  be  Turkey  and 
Europe.  Greece  appears  to  have  had  her  way.  Marie 
Thdrese  seemingly  had  her  way  too,  but  not  until 
Frederick  had  had  his.  Abdul-Hamid  is  not  absolutely 
a  Frederick  the  Great,  but  in  some  respects  he  is  a  very 
fair  imitation,  considering  that  he  knows  the  exact 
moral  weight  of  the  opponents  with  whom  he  has  to 
deal.  Their  material  weight  he  guesses  ;  at  the  same 
time  he  is  convinced  that  it  will  not  be  thrown  into  one 
scale  against  him.  His  strength  lies  not  in  the  multi- 
tude of  his  councillors,  but  in  the  multitude  of  his 
adversaries,  and  that  was,  to  a  great  extent,  also 
Frederick's  strength. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

TTOLIDAY-MAKING  on  the  Stock  Exchange  seems, 
-1-  at  any  rate,  to  have  had  an  enlivening  effect  upon 
its  members,  and  most  securities  stand  at  better  prices 
than  they   did  a  week  ago.     That  the  satisfactory 
dividend  declared  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany and  the  intended  division  of  the  Midland  stock 
should  have  had  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the  dealing 
in  the  shares  of  those  Companies  is  reasonable  enough, 
though  why  these  circumstances  should  enhance  the 
value  of  other  home  railway  securities  is  not  so  clear. 
Neither  is  it  evident  to  the  uninitiated  why  American 
Railway  securities  should  be  so  much  more  valuable 
now  than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  year — that, 
to  take  a  single   example,   Louisville   and  Nashville 
shares,  which  were  then  fairly  low  down  in  the  forties, 
should  now  be  quoted  at  something  over  56  ;  and  the 
fact  that  Greek  Bonds  are  now  actually  at  a  higher 
price  than  they  stood  at  before  the  war,  despite  the 
trifling  circumstance   that   the   Government,  already 
hopelessly  bankrupt,  will  shortly  have  a  fresh  debt  of  at 
least  four  millions  sterling  added  to  its  embarrassments, 
is  proof  positive  that  these  matters  are  ruled  by  a  higher 
intelligence  unfathomable   by   the  ordinary  investor. 
Canadian  Pacific  stock  continues,  as  we  predicted  last 
week,  to  rise,  under  the  impulse  of  the  Klondyke  gold 
fever,  and  we  think  that  the  end  is  not  yet.  Almost 
the  only  counterpoise  to  th£  prevailing  buoyancy  has 
been  the  disappointing   result   of  Messrs.  Allsopp's 
twelve  months'  traffic  in  beer. 

The  gradual  rise  which  has  been  taking  place  in  the 
prices  of  South  African  mining  shares  has,  during  the 
past  few  days,  shown  distinct  symptoms  of  acceleration, 
but  as  yet  there  is  no  buying  on  a  large  scale  by  the 
public.  For  several  months  we  have  consistently 
advocated  the  claims  of  the  best  of  these  securities  on 
the  attention  of  investors  ;  and,  although  present  prices 
are  on  an  average  some  40  per  cent,  higher  than  they 
were  at  the  beginning  of  March,  there  is  still  nothing 
in  the  market  which  offers  nearly  so  good  a  return  with 
anything  like  equal  security.  Let  us  take  a  few 
striking  examples.  Ferreiras,  the  mean  price  of 
which  on  1  March  was  15,  are  now  quoted  at  21 — 2i\. 
The  life  of  the  mine  is  estimated  by  experts  at  not  less 
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than  seventeen  years,  and  the  dividend  is  at  the  rate  of 
300  per  cent.,  or  ^3  a  year  on  every  j£i  share.  Deduct- 
ing the  half  year's  dividend  now  about  to  be  paid,  the 
actual  cost  of  a  share  may  be  put  at  £20.  Now 
suppose  that  a  man  has  the  ordinary  prudence  to  re- 
invest j£i  a  year  out  of  his  £3  dividend.  In  seventeen 
years  this  £1  a  year,  accumulated  at  z\  per  cent, 
compound  interest,  will  amount  to  ^20  17s.,  so  that 
the  whole  of  the  sum  originally  invested  will  be  re- 
covered. And  meanwhile  the  investor  will  have 
enjoyed  a  comfortable  dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

Crown  Reefs  offer  another  very  profitable  investment. 
On  1  March  their  mean  quotation  was  9,  although,  as 
we  pointed  out  at  the  time,  it  was  very  difficult  to  ob- 
tain any  quantity  of  the  stock  at  that  price.  They  are 
still  remarkably  cheap  at  12.  It  is  true  that  the  life  of 
the  existing  mine  will  probably  not  exceed  seven  years  ; 
but  during  that  period  the  dividends  may  be  estimated 
to  average  200  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  afterwards  the 
Company  has  deep  levels  beyond  those  of  the  Crown 
Deep  Company  ;  furthermore,  if  it  eventually  secures 
mining  rights  under  its  bcwaarplaaisen,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  enter  on  a  fresh  term  of  prosperity. 
But,  taking  simply  the  seven  years  which  are  practically 
certain,  it  will  be  necessary  to  re-invest  about  £1  10s. 
a  year  at  2^  per  cent,  in  order  to  restore  the  initial  out- 
lay for  a  share,  leaving  10s.  for  interest,  or  rather  more 
than  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  plus  the  prospect  that  the 
shares  may  still  be  worth  a  considerable  sum  when  the 
seven  years  are  over. 

Henry  Nourse  and  New  Heriots  are  also  good  divi- 
dend-paying investments.  On  1  March  their  mean 
prices  were  and  6^-  respectively.  They  now  stand  at 
8^-  and  8j.  We  have  hitherto  recommended  the  pur- 
chase of  New  Heriots,  and  those  who  have  followed  our 
advice  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied,  but  at  the 
present  moment  we  think  that  holders  would  do  better 
to  exchange  them  for  Henry  Nourse  shares. 

For  those  who  are  content  to  let  their  capital  lie 
unproductive  for  a  while,  Rand  Mines,  Crown  Deeps, 
and  Geldenhuis  Deeps  offer  considerable  attractions. 
Four  months  ago  the  price  of  Rand  Mines  was  18;  now 
they  stand  at  something  over  30  ;  six  or  seven  years 
hence  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  will  be  con- 
sidered cheap  at  100.  The  Crown  Deep  Company,  too, 
has  a  large  number  of  claims  beyond  the  best  part  of 
the  Crown  Reef  Mine  and  the  best  part  of  the  Robinson 
Mine  ;  it  is  tolerably  safe  to  predict  that  in  about  two 
years'  time  the  Company  will  be  paying  dividends  at 
the  rate  of  30  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  present  price 
of  the  shares.  Under  other  conditions,  we  should  add 
the  Consolidated  Gold  Fields  to  the  list  of  sound  and 
promising  undertakings  ;  but  it  is  out  of  the  question 
to  recommend  any  one  to  invest  in  the  shares  of  a 
Company  which  is  so  wretchedly  managed. 

The  reply  of  the  directors  of  the  Nitrate  Railways 
Company  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Investiga- 
tion makes  it  more  abundantly  clear  than  ever  that  a 
change  is  needed  on  the  board.  It  is  very  pretty  to 
offer  us  a  list  of  the  dividends  paid  in  the  past  as  a 
reason  for  a  continuance  of  the  shareholders'  favour  ; 
but  every  one  who  is  interested  knows  that  in  the  days 
of  the  Tarapaca  monopoly  good  dividends  could  not  be 
avoided  even  by  an  indifferently  wise  board.  The  test 
of  an  efficient  Board  is  its  ability  to  do  well  in  the  face 
of  competition,  and  from  this  test  the  existing  board 
comes  out  very  badly.  There  is  no  blinking  the  fact 
that  the  affairs  of  the  Company  have  been  grossly  mis- 
managed. There  are  several  points  about  the  board's 
reply  which  are  weak  and  open  to  criticism,  and  the 
sins  of  omission  are  no  less  conspicuous  than  the  sins 
of  commission.  The  Investigation  Committee  did  not 
find  out  much  that  was  really  new,  but  it  has  done  a 
service  by  making  clear  all  the  faults  of  the  manage- 
ment, and  by  bringing  the  whole  matter  to  a  head. 
We  should  think  the  shareholders  can  hardly  hesitate 
upon  the  course  to  pursue  at  the  forthcoming  meeting. 

In  connexion  with  the  new  American  tariff,  which  is 
now  in  operation,  the  trade  figures  of  the  country  for 


the  financial  year  just  ended  will  be  of  interest.  The 
value  of  the  exports  was  $1,051,987,100,  the  highest 
total  hitherto  reached,  and  better  than  the  record  of 
1891-92  by  $21,700,000.  The  imports  for  the  year 
were  valued  at  $764,373,900,  or  $15,350,700  less  than 
in  1895-96.  The  "record"  import  year  was  1892-93, 
when  the  figure  reached  $866,400,900  ;  and  the  lowest 
year  in  the  past  decade  was  1893-94,  when  the  total 
was  $654,994,600  as  a  result  of  the  partial  cessation  of 
imports  just  prior  to  the  operation  of  the  Wilson  Act. 
The  Customs  receipts  prove  from  the  completed 
statistics  to  have  been  $176,316,000  for  1896-97, 
against  $156,104,000  for  1895-96,  or  an  increase  of 
$20,212,000,  due  to  the  heavy  imports  of  the  last  half- 
year.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  new  tariff  will 
go  towards  readjusting  the  much-desired  balance  as 
between  income  and  expenditure.  The  revenue  anti- 
cipated from  it  is  $275,500,000,  but  that  is  an  absurd 
estimate. 

The  cycle  market  has  shown  a  further  recovery 
during  the  week,  but  the  tone  remains  somewhat 
shaky,  and  we  do  not  anticipate  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  rebound  upward.  The  conditions  which  brought 
about  the  depression  remain,  and  are  likely  to  remain, 
and  though  they  may  prove  to  be  less  inimical  than 
was  at  first  supposed,  they  cannot  be  dismissed  as  of  no 
account.  With  the  exception  of  the  very  best  and 
undoubtedly  good  properties,  we  should  not  encourage 
dealings  in  this  class  of  shares. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

THE  COMING  TYRE  AMALGAMATION. 

Next  week  will  see  the  appearance  of  the  prospectus 
of  the  Amalgamated  Tyre  Company  to  which  brief 
reference  has  already  been  made  in  these  columns. 
The  combination  of  the  several  businesses  has  been 
effected  by  Mr.  Hooley,  and  we  understand  that  the 
capital  will  be  _£i,ooo,ooo  with  ^300,000  of  Debenture 
stock.  An  arrangement  has  been  entered  into  with 
the  Dunlop  Company  whereby  prices  will  be  main- 
tained, the  basis  being  that  the  latter  Company  shall 
charge  at  least  ten  shillings  a  pair  more  for  its  tyres 
than  the  Amalgamated  Company.  The  value  of  an 
agreement  of  this  sort  will  be  apparent.  It  means  an 
end  to  the  war  of  prices  that  has  hitherto  worked  to  the 
detriment  of  the  tyre  companies.  For  these  two  con- 
cerns between  them  will  be  able  to  control  the  market ; 
and,  though  cycles  may  be  depressed,  there  will  always 
be  a  demand  for  the  Dunlop  tyres. 

DONEGAL  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

The  existing  line  of  the  Donegal  Railway  Company 
extends  from  Strabane through  Stranorlarto  Killybegs, 
and  for  the  last  half-year  the  concern  is  paying  3  per 
cent,  and  carrying  forward  ,£8,751.  The  district 
through  which  it  runs  has  a  large  trade  with  London- 
derry, which  has  hitherto  been  impeded  at  Strabane  by 
the  necessity  of  transferring  to  the  Great  Northern  of 
Ireland  Railway.  The  Donegal  Company  has  now 
obtained  permission  for  the  construction  of  a  line  of  its 
own  to  Londonderry,  14^  miles  in  length,  and  _  of 
another  line  from  Donegal  to  Ballyshannon,  i£>\  miles 
in  length,  or  30!  miles  in  all.  These  new  lines  are  to 
be  separate  from  the  existing  undertaking,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  them  the  present  issue  is  made. 
It  consists  of  ,£210,000  divided  into  4,000  Preference 
and  10,000  Ordinary  shares  of  ,£10  each.  The  profits 
are  expected  to  reach  ,£21,424  per  annum. 

ROBINSON'S  BREWERY,  LIMITED. 

This  Company,  of  Burton-on-Trent  and  Liverpool, 
invites  application  for  an  issue  of  ;£i  15,000  Five  per 
Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  shares  of  ;£io  each  at  a 
premium  of  £\  15.V.  per  share.  Its  capital  account 
already  stands  at  ,£230,000,  one-half  of  which  is  Pre- 
ference, and  the  other  half  Ordinary  (held  _  by  the 
vendor  and  members  of  his  family),  in  addition  to  a 
sum  of  ,£200,000  in  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  First 
Mortgage  Debentures.  The  value  of  the  business  is 
estimated  at  ^454,031,  and  the  actual  profits  for  the 
twelve  months  ended  30  September  last   are  put  at 
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^£31,583,  which  leaves  a  sum  of  ,£17,333  for  Ordinary 
shareholders  after  allowing  for  the  Debenture  and 
Preference  distribution.  These  figures  are  scarcely 
a  sufficient  watrant  for  the  premium,  but  those  who 
are  content  with  a  small  return  on  what  appears  to  be  a 
fairly  staple  undertaking  may  see  attractions  in  the 
issue. 

DOVER  &  NEWSOME  BAXTER,  LIMITED. 
The  capital  of  Dover  &  Newsome  Baxter,  Limited, 
Is  ,£100,000,  divided  equally  into  Preference  shares  and 
Ordinary  shares  of  ,£10  each.  The  latter  are  retained 
toy  the  vendor  in  part  payment  of  purchase-money  ;  the 
former  are  offered  for  subscription,  together  with 
^£120, 000  Four  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Debentures 
at  par.  The  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire  the 
Newsome  Baxter  Brewery  at  Thornton-le-Moor,  York- 
shire, and  the  business  of  Dover  &  Co.,  ale,  wine  and 
spirit  merchants,  &c,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The 
average  net  profits  of  the  two  concerns  are  estimated 
at  ^9,374.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  brewery  is 
the  less  important  of  the  two,  its  average  profits  only 
running  to  .£3,034  per  annum  during  the  last  three 
years.  The  combined  net  income,  however,  is  sufficient 
to  pay  the  Debenture  and  Preference  interest  and  to 
leave  ,£4,324  for  the  Ordinary  dividend  and  miscel- 
laneous disbursements.  The  vendor  is  willing  to  take 
all  the  Preference  capital,  if  the  Company  so  pleases. 
This  is  a  mark  of  confidence,  of  course  ;  but  it  dees 
not  alter  the  fact  that  the  purchase  price  of  .£213,000 
is  very  high  on  the  basis  of  the  returns. 

THREE  BREWERY  ISSUES. 
Among  the  brewery  issues  of  the  week  which  are 
deserving  of  some  consideration  is  that  of  Lucas  &  Co., 
Limited,  of  the  Leamington  Brewery,  who  offer  ,£125,000 
of  Four  per  Cent.  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock  at  a  pre- 
mium of  ,£5.  The  Company  has  an  existing  capital  of 
.£175,000,  which  is  all  taken  by  the  vendors.  The 
profits  have  increased  during  the  last  three  years,  and 
for  the  twelve  months  ended  31  March  last  stand  at 
,£22,356.  Another  is  that  of  E.  Lacon  &  Co.,  Great 
Yarmouth  and  London,  who  offer  ,£300, 000  of  Four  per 
Cent.  Irredeemable  "B"  Mortgage  Debentures,  also 
at  a  premium  of  £5,  and  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  to  issue  a  further  ,£300,000  to  rank  pari  passu 
with  that  now  offered.  It  is  stated  that  the  profits  are 
sufficient  to  pay  the  Debenture  interest  nearly  three 
and  a  half  times  over.  Crosswell's  Cardiff  Brewery, 
Limited,  offer  to  the  public  7,000  Six  per  Cent.  Cumu- 
lative Preference  shares  and  7,000  Ordinary  shares  of 
,£10  each,  making  ,£140,000  in  all,  in  addition  to  a 
similar  amount  in  Four  and  a  Half  First  Mortgage 
Debentures.  The  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire 
a  South  Wales  brewery  and  other  businesses  from 
which  an  annual  profit  of  ,£17,659  is  anticipated. 

YUKON  PIONEERS. 
It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  discovery  of 
rich  placer  deposits  in  the  Yukon  Valley  would  be 
promptly  followed  by  the  formation  of  a  number  of 
companies  to  work  "select"  claims  in  the  district. 
The  first  two  of  the  series  have  already  come  along. 
One  is  known  as  the  Yukon  Goldfields,  Limited,  and 
cannot  be  charged  with  undue  modesty  in  the  choice  of 
its  title.  It  takes  the  whole  range  of  the  Yukon  Valley, 
which  has  an  area  of  192,000  square  miles,  to  be  its 
province.  Its  capital  is  ,£100,000,  divided  into 
97,500  Ordinary  shares  of  jQi  each  and  2,500  Deferred 
shares  of  the  same  valuation.  The  present  issue 
consists  of  50,000  of  the  Ordinary  shares,  and  some 
portion  of  the  proceeds  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
purposes  of  an  expedition  "to  investigate  as  far  as 
possible  the  Klondyke  and  other  districts  of  the  Yukon 
goldfields."  The  second  Company  is  the  Klondyke 
Mining,  Trading  and  Transport  Corporation,  with  a 
capital  of  ,£250,000  in  .£1  snares,  of  which  .£200,000 
is  now  offered.  Its  objects  are  sufficiently  well  sum- 
marized in  its  title.  The  Yukon  may  "  pan  out  "  well, 
or  it  may  not ;  but,  pending  a  little  more  definite  know- 
ledge of  its  possibilities,  it  may  with  advantage  be  left 
to  the  individual  digger. 

ST.  LAWRENCE  POWER  COMPANY. 
We  have  heard  a  good  deal  during  the  last  year  or 
wo  about  the  utilization  of  the  waters  of  Niagara  Falls 


for  the  generation  of  electricity,  and  we  are  quite  free 
to  acknowledge  our  belief  that  there  is  money  in  the 
idea.  But  we  looked  for  more  detail  than  is  afforded 
us  in  the  prospectus  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Power  Com- 
pany, of  Massena,  U.S.A.  This  Company,  presumably 
aware  of  the  readiness  of  the  British  investor  to  put  his 
money  into  American  undertakings,  of  sterling  cha- 
racter and  otherwise,  offers  $2,500,000  Six  per  Cent. 
First  Mortgage  30-year  Gold  Bonds  (part  of  an 
authorized  issue  of  $3,000,000)  of  $500  each  at  the  price 
of  ,£102  for  each  bond.  It  proposes  to  construct  a 
canal  about  3^  miles  long  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  a 
point  close  to  the  town  of  Massena,  and  to  utilize  the 
canal  for  the  production  of  electrical  as  well  as  water 
power  for  use  in  the  manufacturing  and  chemical 
industries.  Niagara  excepted,  it  appears  from  the 
prospectus  that  the  water-power  available  in  the  United 
States  only  runs  up  to  12,000  horse-power,  whereas 
this  Company  has  contracted  for  works  at  Massena 
which  will  produce  150,000  water  horse-power,  with 
possibilities  up  to  500,000  horse-power.  This  is  very 
enticing,  to  be  sure  ;  but  why  take  it  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  enterprising  Americans  ? 

GEORGE  NEWNES,  LIMITED. 

The  shares  of  this  Company  are  well  worth  holding, 
and  we  anticipate  application  for  the  whole  of  the 
capital  offered  to  the  public  this  week.  The  nominal 
capital  stands  at  ,£1,000,000,  divided  into  600,000  Five 
per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  shares  and  400,000 
Ordinary  shares,  each  of  jQi.  The  whole  of  the  latter 
are  allotted  to  the  members  of  the  existing  Company  : 
of  the  former  500,000  are  now  offered  for  subscription. 
The  purposes  of  the  new  Company  are  to  interest  the 
public  in  the  general  business,  to  provide  additional 
working  capital,  and  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  a  Stock 
Exchange  quotation.  The  profits  for  the  twelve  months 
ended  30  June  amounted  to  ,£66,698,  as  compared  with 
,£57,322  in  1894-5.  I'1  addition  to  the  whole  of  the 
Ordinary  Capital,  the  vendors  ask  ,£450,000  in  cash  or 
Preference  snares. 

ROSS,  COURTNEY  &  CO.,  LIMITED. 

We  fail  entirely  to  see  why  the  public  should  be 
asked  to  take  up  the  capical  of  Ross,  Courtney  &  Co. 
The  business  is  that  of  engineers,  valve  inflator  and 
cycle  part  manufacturers,  and  is  situated  at  Holloway. 
The  capital  is  ,£36,000  in  jQi  shares,  of  which  24,000 
are  now  offered.  The  profits  for  the  past  two  years 
have  averaged  no  more  than  ^£2,028  per  annum. 

IMPERIAL  CO-OPERATIVE  STORES, 

The  Imperial  Co-operative  Stores,  Limited,  proposes 
to  acquire  forty-five  retail  businesses  of  a  varied 
character  at  Southampton,  Bournemouth,  Winchester, 
and  other  towns  in  the  South.  It  has  a  capital  of 
,£200,000,  divided  equally  as  between  Six  per  Cent. 
Preference  and  Ordinary  shares  of  jQi  each,  and  the 
present  issue  consists  of  65,000  of  the  former  and 
25,000  of  the  latter.  The  purchase  price  is, £110, 000 — 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  individual  under- 
takings now  to  be  amalgamated  are  of  a  very  small 
character.  The  accountants  find  it  impossible  to  give 
an  absolute  certificate  regarding  the  total  net  profits, 
"  owing  to  the  primitive  system  of  bookkeeping  carried 
on  in  businesses  of  this  class  "  ;  but  they  give  ,£20,093 
as  the  approximate  sum,  subject  to  depreciation  of 
leaseholds  and  expenses  of  management.  Although  we 
have  assurances  to  the  contrary,  we  can  scarcely  think 
that  much  economy  of  working  can  result  by  the 
amalgamation,  by  reason  of  the  very  diverse  nature  of 
the  trades  carried  on.  Any  way,  we  cannot  recommend 
the  issue. 

PENNY-IN-THE-SLOT  ELECTRICITY. 

A  Company  has  been  formed,  under  the  style  of  the 
Penny-in-the-Slot  Electric  Supply  Syndicate,  Limited, 
to  do  a  great  deal  on  a  very  small  sum  of  money.  Its 
capital  is  .£50,000  in  jQi  shares,  one-half  of  which  is 
offered  to  a  public  that  is  supposed  to  know  a  good 
thing  at  first  sight.  The  Syndicate  proposes  to  take 
over  an  electric  meter  which  will  enable  it  to  supply  a 
pennyworth  of  electricity  to  all  who  prefer  the  fluid  in 
small  quantities.  Fittings  are  to  be  supplied  free  ;  and 
in  view  of  the  anticipated  large  consumption  the  Syndi- 
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cate  has  received  special  terms  from  the  supply  com- 
panies, whereby  it  will  be  enabled,  if  all  goes  well,  to 
retail  the  electricity  to  customers  "at  a  price  which 
should  ensure  a  substantial  profit."  The  thing  should 
prove  a  boon  to  many,  especially  if  (as  we  gather  from 
one  of  the  Press  "puffs")  the  pennyworth  will  ensure 
eight  hours'  supply  of  light  ;  but  we  doubt  the  Syndi- 
cate's ability  to  carry  out  the  scheme  on  a  working 
capital  of  /^20,ooo. 

THE  RUSSIAN  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  Phoenix  Engineering  Company  of  St.  Petersburg 
was  founded  thirty  years  ago  by  Messrs.  James  and 
John  Muirhead,  and  has  now,  we  are  assured,  attained 
such  a  magnitude  that  the  present  works  and  resources 
are  entirely  insufficient  to  cope  with  the  growing  volume 
of  business  offered  by  the  Imperial  Government  depart- 
ments alone.  Hence  this  appeal  to  the  British  investor 
for  50,000  in  Six  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference 
shares  of  £10  each  and  ^150,000  in  Ordinary  shares 
of  similar  valuation.  The  Company  acquires,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Phoenix  works,  the  Russian  business  of 
Messrs.  Greenwood  &  Batley,  Limited,  of  Leeds,  for 
which  it  pays  ^20,000  in  fully-paid  shares.  We 
scarcely  think  the  undertaking  is  one  that  will  appeal  to 
the  British  investor. 

A  CAPE  COLONY  RAILWAY. 
The  Grand  Junction  Railway,  Limited,  has  been 
formed  to  construct  certain  lines  from  Mossel  Bay,  and 
has  received  a  subsidy  from  the  Cape  Government.  On 
its  behalf  the  African  Banking  Corporation,  Limited, 
invite  subscriptions  for  the  first  issue  of  Debentures  of 
^250,000  (part  of  ^1,000,000,  all  ranking  pari  passu) 
at  the  price  of  ^90  for  ^100  bond.  The  concession 
granted  is  for  a  line  400  miles  in  length,  from  Mossel 
Bay  to  King  William's  Town,  which  when  completed 
will  form  the  main  portion  of  a  trunk  line  to  connect 
Cape  Town  with  the  eastern  province  by  rail.  A 
Government  expert  estimates  that  the  gross  revenue  for 
154  miles  on  the  proposed  railway  will  amount  to 
^100,000,  which,  after  allowing  50  per  cent,  for  traffic 
expenses,  would  leave  sufficient  to  pay  the  Debenture 
interest  on  the  whole  400  miles,  and  give  a  balance  of 
^10,000  for  the  Ordinary  shareholders. 

JETINGA  VALLEY  TEA  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  property  proposed  to  be  acquired  by  the  Jetinga 
Valley  Tea  Company,  Limited,  comprises  three  estates 
situated  in  the  district  of  Cachar,  and  covering  an  area  of 
5,397  acres,  of  which  2,038  acres  are  under  tea  with  an 
estimated  output  for  the  current  season  of  668,000  lbs. 
The  capital  is  ^150,000  in  15,000  Five  and  a  Half  per 
Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  shares  of  each  and 
75,000  Ordinary  shares  of  £1  each,  and  applications 
are  invited  for  11,400  of  the  former  and  for  57,000  of 
the  latter.  The  purchase  money  is  ^107,000,  so  that 
^7,000  will  remain  out  of  the  present  issue  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  Company.  The  profits  of  the 
Jetinga  Valley  estate  for  the  past  five  years  have 
averaged  £1 1,340,  after  allowing  for  new  extensions, 
machinery,  &c. ,  and  those  of  the  two  other  estates — 
the  Larsingah  and  the  Koomber — for  the  same  period 
have  averaged  ^21,300  per  annum,  making  ^32,640  in 
all.  This  is  an  almost  suspiciously  handsome  return 
on  the  relatively  small  amount  of  capital. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

HEAVY  SENTENCES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

25  July,  1897. 

SIR, — Public  attention  cannot  too  often  be  drawn 
to  the  inequalities  of  judicial  sentences.  Recent 
instances  have  occurred,  upon  the  Circuit  to  which  I 
belong,  in  cases  of  concealment  of  birth.  Last  year 
we  had  a  Judge  whose  views  upon  this  crime  are  well 
known — Mr.  Justice  Hawkins.  He  thinks  that  a  nomi- 
nal punishment  in  addition  to  the  disgrace,  which  is 
already  hers,  is  the  utmost  which  ought  to  be  given  to 
a  poor  girl  who,  with  her  brain  disordered  by  physical 
suffering  and  mental  torture,  makes  a  desperate  and 


always  futile  effort  temporarily  to  dispose  of  the  out- 
ward evidence  of  her  shame.  This  year  we  had  one, 
no  other  than  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  addressed 
these  poor  women  in  words  of  scathing  condemnation 
and  sent  them,  like  common  thieves,  to  hard  labour  for 
three,  and  sometimes  six,  months. 

There  may  be  two  views  about  the  criminal  respon- 
sibility of  these  poor  creatures  at  all.  Further,  no 
heart  with  an  ounce  of  humanity  in  it  can  forget  that 
they  have  been  more  than  adequately  punished  for 
their  fault,  whatever  one  may  think  of  it,  long  before 
they  reach  the  dock.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  mainly 
the  victims  of  cowardly  brutes  who,  having  gratified 
their  passion  upon  them,  leave  them  defenceless  to  their 
fate.    But  these  considerations  are  beside  the  question. 

It  is  the  inequality  we  complain  of.  These  things 
pass,  mainly  unreported,  certainly  unmarked,  year  after 
year.  And  yet  they  are  done  again  and  again  in  the 
name  of  "justice,"  in  the  same  county,  in  the  same 
Court. 

One  cannot  blame  the  Judges  altogether.  They 
change  about  from  one  Circuit  to  another,  and  have  no 
means  of  knowing  what  their  predecessors  have  done, 
or  their  successors  will  do,  in  like  cases.  It  is  the 
system  which  is  wrong. — Yours  faithfully,  Barrister. 

CRIMINAL  APPEALS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

July,  1897. 

Sir,- — A  case  now  pending  places  in  rather  a  strong 
light  the  deficiencies  of  our  present  tribunal  of  Criminal 
Appeal.  Much  dissatisfaction  has  been  caused  by  the 
heavy  sentences  passed  by  Mr.  Justice  Ridley  on  two 
men  recently  convicted  before  him,  and  it  is  alleged  that 
there  are  grave  doubts  of  the  guilt  of  one.  Memorials 
or  petitions  to  the  Home  Office  have  been  accordingly 
got  up  in  favour  of  the  prisoners.  They  will  be  heard 
by  a  man  who  is  neither  a  barrister  nor  a  solicitor,  but 
who  is  the  brother  of  the  Judge — who  would  naturally 
consult  his  legal  brother  on  all  difficult  questions,  and 
probably  sometimes  allows  his  own  humanity  to  be 
overruled  by  his  brother's  severity.  This  is  not  all. 
Many  persons  objected  to  Mr.  Justice  Ridley's  promo- 
tion on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  solely  due  to  his 
position  at  the  Bar.  If  the  Home  Secretary  reversed 
him  on  the  very  first  appeal,  it  would  tend  to  confirm 
these  objections,  and  throw  discredit  on  the  Govern- 
ment that  appointed  him.  Is  it  likely  that  the  decision 
in  this  case  will  turn  on  the  merits  only?  And  this 
appeal  from  Mr.  Justice  Ridley  will  not  of  course  be  the 
last. — Truly  yours,  Another  Barrister. 

SEPOY  REVOLT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Athen/eum  Club,  27  July,  1897. 

Sir, — The  further  references  that  have  been  recently 
made  in  your  journal  to  my  "Sepoy  Revolt  "  lead  me 
to  ask  your  permission  to  reply  in  your  columns  to 
some  of  Sir  Lepel  Griffin's  remarks  in  his  review  of  that 
volume. 

In  referring  to  the  grievances  and  discontent  which 
prevailed  before  the  Mutiny,  I  described  them  not  as 
direct  causes  of  the  outbreak,  but  as  predisposing 
causes,  from  the  opportunity  which  the  Moghul  and 
other  agitators  took  of  them  to  tempt,  encourage  and 
incite  to  mutiny  the  Sepoys,  who  were  first  irritated  by 
the  General  Service  Act  and  then  alarmed  and  fiercely 
embittered  by  the  cartridge  business. 

This  was  not  newly  described  in  the  "Sepoy  Revolt." 
I  had  shown  it  all  in  my  previous  volume,  "  Lucknow 
and  Oude  in  the  Mutiny,"  and  not  only  had  no  one  then 
raised  any  objection  to  those  views,  but  very  many 
friends  among  leading  Indian  statesmen  and  admini- 
strators had  expressed  to  me  their  entire  concurrence  in 
them. 

That  the  belief  of  the  Sepoys  in  the  intention  of 
Government  to  make  them  use  impure  cartridges  was 
the  direct  incentive  to  the  Mutiny  is  quite  certain  and 
incontestable. 

But  that  the  fuel  for  the  fire  was  laid  by  the  wide- 
spread and  active  disaffection  arising  from  the  adoption 
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question  and  other  causes  which  I  have  described  was 
the  opinion  held  by  such  men  as  Sir  George  Clerk,  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence,  Sir  James  Outram,  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
Sir  Charles  Aitchison,  and  many  others  whom  I  could 
name.  Lord  Canning-  emphatically  recognized  the  dan- 
ger that  had  lain  in  the  adoption  question  and  in  the 
blindness  to  the  feudal  tie  in  the  feudal  races. 

Sir  Lepel  Griffin  dwells,  as  if  in  opposition  to  my 
ideas,  on  the  constant  presence  of  sedition.  He  cannot 
be  stronger  than  I  have  been  on  the  chronic  existence 
of  disaffection.  But  my  efforts  have  lain  towards  de- 
precating any  action  or  inaction  that  needlessly  serves 
to  turn  that  disaffection  from  the  latent  into  the  active 
state. 

Sir  Lepel  disapproves  of  my  phrase  the  "cartridge 
incident."  I  have  so  called  it  deliberately  because  the 
only  actual  and  proved  fact  in  connexion  with  the 
cartridges  was  a  mere  incident — namely,  the  Lascar 
chaffingly  retorting  on  the  Sepoy  with  the  threat  that 
impure  cartridges  were  being  made  up  and  would  be 
used  by  all  the  army — all  else  was  wild  conjecture. 
Nowhere  that  I  'can  find  do  the  pages  of  Mr.  Forrest's 
volume  or  the  Blue  Books  contain  any  evidence  that 
impure  cartridges  were  ever  made  up,  much  less  issued 
for  use.  The  utmost  that  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
elicited  is  that  adequate  steps  had  not  been  taken  to 
make  it  absolutely  impossible  that  impure  ingredients 
should  be  used.  The  Lascar's  evidence  does  not  appear 
to  have  ever  been  taken. 

Sir  Lepel  lays  down  the  axiom  that  none  but  political 
or  civil  experts  are  competent  to  judge  or  arrive  at  a 
proper  conclusion  respecting  the  state  and  gravity  of 
native  feeling,  and  he  further  implies  |that  the  officers 
— the  political  and  civilian — of  those  days  were  not 
aware  of  the  grave  disaffection  that  was  current.  On 
these  points  comment  would  be  superfluous. — Yours 
faithfully,  J.  McLeod  Innes. 

MORE  ABOUT  SHERIDAN. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Junior  United  Service  Club,  ii  July,  1897. 
Sir, — Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald,  in  a  letter  on  "  The  Real 
Sheridan,"  "Saturday  Review,"  July  10,  says  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  related  to  Lord  Stanhope  that 
"once  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  was  called  on  by 
Sheridan  to  define  the  word  stranger,"  &c.  &c. 

When  was  the  Duke  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
what  was  he  then? — Yours  obediently,  H.  J.  B. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Piccadilly  Club,  W.,  ii  July,  1897. 

Sir, — No  doubt  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  is  an  excellent 
censor  of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
but  he  can  scarcely  presume  to  set  himself  up  as  an 
expert  in  comparison  with  Lord  Dufferin.  Any  one 
who  has  a  family  knowledge  of  Sheridan's  life  would  of 
a  necessity  be  in  a  better  position  to  judge  than  a  mere 
member  of  the  Athenasum. 

There  is  a  story  concerning  Sheridan  that  few  people 
know — an  old  orange  woman  happened  to  pass  Sheridan 
one  day  in  Covent  Garden  when  he  noticed  her  extreme 
poverty,  and  addressing  her  found  that  she  entirely 
supported  a  large  family  by  her  own  industry.  Poor 
as  he  was  at  the  time  he  insisted  on  her  accepting  ^5, 
and  helped  her  from  time  to  time  till  she  died. 

Surely  this  compares  with  the  lavish  generosity  and 
charitable  intentions  of  literary  men  of  the  present 
day. — Yours  truly,  Geoffrey  Trelawney. 

[The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  M.P.  for  Rye,  1806-7, 
and  also  Secretary  for  Ireland.  As  to  Mr.  Trelawney's 
letter,  we  think  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  shown  that  he 
knows  something  of  Sheridan,  whereas  Lord  Dufferin 
has  laboriously  shown  that  he  knows  nothing. — Ed.] 

BEET  AND  BOUNTIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
The  Sussex  Club,  Eastbourne,  26  July,  1897. 
Sir, — As  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  will 
not  be  ready  for  issue  before  the  end  of  the  Session,  I 
will  ask  permission  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  best  pos- 
sible future  for  the  West  Indies. 

No  one  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  actual 
condition  of  Her  Majesty's  oppressed  and  misgoverned 
West   Indian   possessions  will  be  surprised  to  hear 


that  the  Royal  Commissioners  are  unable  to  give 
general  answers  to  the  questions  put  to  them  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  before  they  started 
last  January  on  their  journey  of  inspection.  As,  under 
any  circumstances,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  before 
the  British  nation  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  piper 
in  order  to  keep  the  creole  population  from  starving  in 
some  of  the  islands,  and  generally  to  prevent  the  total 
wreck  of  the  West  Indies,  it  appears  only  proper 
that  the  British  nation  should  exercise  their  undoubted 
right  of  calling  the  tune. 

The  ruin  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  Foreign  Bounty  system,  synchronizes  fortunately 
with  the  accession  to  power  at  the  Colonial  Office  of 
the  present  influential  and  energetic  Secretary  of  State. 
Previous  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  arrival  at  the  Colonial 
Office,  it  would  have  been  a  vain  and  useless  task  for 
any  writer  who  like  myself  has  studied  the  malady  on 
the  spot  to  indicate  the  remedy  to  the  British  nation. 

The  cure  for  the  present  sickly  condition  of  the 
British  West  Indies — as  viewed  materially,  financially, 
and  morally — is  the  federation  of  all  the  British  islands 
on  the  lines  analogous  to  those  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  There  should  be  in  each  island  a  lieutenant- 
governor,  whilst  a  governor-general,  a  Dominion 
Parliament,  and  a  Dominion  administration  should 
attend  to  the  entire  affairs  of  the  West  Indies.  Popu- 
larization of  government  locally  would  follow. 

The  editors  of  the  most  important  West  Indian 
journals,  with  whom  I  have  been  in  correspondence  for 
the  last  two  years  in  respect  to  the  future  of  the  West 
Indies,  are  under  the  impression,  from  speeches  delivered, 
that  the  President  of  the  Council  favours  a  confedera- 
tion of  all  the  British  islands  in  the  West  Indies  on  the 
lines  analogous  to  those  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  utterances  undoubtedly 
justify  that  conclusion.  The  proposal  above  made  is, 
in  any  case,  the  best  course  to  pursue  ;  and  as  there  is 
at  present  at  the  Colonial  Office  a  statesman  capable  of 
carrying  out  such  a  policy,  if  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
British  nation,  I  venture  to  bring  this  important  matter 
to  the  attention  of  your  readers. — I  am,  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  Charles  Heneage. 

FREE  SPEECH. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Rugby,  25  July,  1897. 

Sir, — A  certain  potentate  who  was  once  supposed  to 
be  friendly  to  this  country  has  been  trying  to  put  down 
disaffection  in  his  own  country  by  preventing  free 
speech.  He  is  evidently  on  the  right  path,  but  he  does 
not  go  far  enough.  In  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients 
occurs  a  record  which  may  be  of  use  to  him  ;  and  as 
I  feel  sure  he  reads  your  pages,  I  send  it  to  you. 

"A  certain  despot,  Tryzos,  desiring  to  root  out 
conspiracies  and  plots  against  himself,  issued  an  edict 
to  the  people  of  the  country  that  no  man  should  con- 
verse with  another  either  in  private  or  in  public.  Now 
this  was  a  thing  hard  and  even  impossible.  They 
accordingly  got  round  the  edict  of  the  despot,  nodding 
one  to  another  and  making  signs  with  the  hands,  and 
glaring  fiercely,  or  anon  showing  a  peaceful  and  bright 
look  ;  and  each  of  them  was  to  be  seen  frowning  over 
his  grim  and  intolerable  lot,  declaring  by  his  look 
each  to  his  neighbour  the  feelings  of  the  soul.  This, 
too,  annoyed  the  despot,  and  he  looked  that  even 
their  silence  should  beget  him  some  mischief  without 
doubt,  because  of  the  variety  of  signs.  Well,  the  man 
put  an  end  to  this  also.  So  one  of  those  who  were 
grieved  and  impatient  at  their  helplessness,  and  thirsted 
to  abolish  this  despotism,  came  into  the  Market  Place, 
and  there  standing  wept  torrents  of  tears.  Then  the 
people  came  and  gathered  about  him,  and  they,  too, 
fell  a-wailing.  A  message  came  to  the  despot  that  no 
man  made  signs  any  longer,  but  tears  were  the  fashion 
now.  And  he,  being  eager  to  put  an  end  to  this  also, 
not  only  dooming  the  tongue  to  slavery  nor  gestures 
only,  but  ready  now  to  cut  off  the  very  eyes  from  the 
liberty  that  nature  gives  them,  came  hot-foot  with  his 
bodyguard  to  stop  the  tears.  But  the  people  on  seeing 
him  made  short  work  of  it,  and  seizing  the  arms  of  the 
bodyguard,  slew  the  despot."  (/Elian,  "  Varia  His- 
toria,"  xiv.  22.)  W.  H.  D.  R. 
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REVIEWS. 

"  LA  CELESTINA." 
Part  I. 

"Celestina,"  or  the  Tragicke-Comedy  of  Calisto  and 
Melibea.  Englished  from  the  Spanish  of  Fernando 
de  Rojas  (?)  by  James  Mabbe,  anno  1631.  With  an 
introduction  by  James  Fitzmaurice  Kelly.  Lon- 
don :  Nutt.  1894. 

"  T  IBRO  en  mi  opinion  divi,"  says  Cervantes  of  the 
'  "  Celestina  "  in  the  curious  elliptic  verses  prefixed 
to  his  own  masterpiece.  Then  like  a  timid  critic,  for 
author  and  critic  rarely  are  compounded  in  one  brain, 
he  straight  slips  in  his  qualification  :  "Si  escondiera 
mas  lo  huma,"  which  may  be  paraphrased,  "if  it  con- 
cealed a  little  of  its  realism"  ;  not  but  that  in  "  Don 
Quixote  "  there  is  realism,  as  there  is  realism  in  every 
work  of  genius.  In  my  opinion  both  books  are  divine, 
only  perhaps  the  "  Celestina"  is  the  more  artistic  of  the 
two.  Produced  about  the  year  1499,  one  single  ex- 
ample of  the  first  edition  has  survived  ;  even  the 
authenticity  of  that  one  copy  has  been  questioned,  and 
of  it  the  title-page  is  lost  :  thus  the  one  copy  of  the 
first  edition  throws  but  little  light  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  the  production  of  the  book.  Again,  the 
authorship  is  more  than  doubtful.  Mr.  Fitzmaurice 
Kelly  seems  to  be  satisfied  that  to  Fernando  de  Rojas 
we  owe  the  most  incomparable  piece  of  realism  the 
Spanish  language  has  produced.  Others  swear  by 
their  gods  that  Rojas  never  wrote  a  line  of  it,  and  give 
the  credit  to  a  native  of  Toledo,  one  Rodrigo  de  Cota 
(a  converted  Jew),  and  called  the  "elder,  or  the  uncle," 
to  distinguish  him  from  yet  another  author  of  the  same 
name.  Again,  several  commentators  deny  them  both 
and  ascribe  it  to  Juan  de  Mena,  a  Cordovese  poet  who 
flourished  (why  do  prose  writers  seldom  or  never 
"  flourish  ?  ")  at  the  Court  of  John  II.  of  Castile  :  Don 
Antonio  de  Guevara,  Bishop  of  Mondonedo,  seems  to 
incline  to  Juan  de  Mena  in  the  preface  to  his  "Aviso 
de  Privados,"  and  Don  Tomas  Tamayo  de  Vargas 
inclines  to  Cota,  attributing  also  to  his  pen  the  curious 
satire  on  the  Court  called  "  Mingo  Revulgo,"  and  if 
this  is  the  case  it  seems  to  make  for  Cota,  as  his  au- 
thentic poem  "  Dialogo  entre  el  Amor  y  un  viejo  " 
entitles  him  to  high  rank  amongst  Castilian  writers. 
Juan  de  Mena,  a  "  Gongorist"  before  his  time,  may  be 
fairly  assumed  not  to  have  produced  so  realistic  a  piece 
of  writing  as  is  the  "  Celestina." 

There  still  remain  Cota,  and  Rojas  the  author  of  a 
fine  poem  in  which  occur  the  following  curious  lines  :  — 
"  Yo  encontre  las  argentadas, 

yo  las  mudas  y  cerillas, 

lucidoras,  y  unturillas, 

y  las  aguas  destiladas  : 

yo  el  sumo  del  estoraque 

y  el  licor  de  las  rasuras 

y  tambien  como  se  saque 

la  pequilla,  que  no  taque 

las  lindas  acataduras." 
The  stanza  might  have  been  taken  whole  from  several 
of  the  speeches  delivered  by  Celestina,  and  at  least  the 
great  resemblance  in  thought  and  diction  constitutes  a 
curious  coincidence,  if  nothing  more.  On  the  other 
hand  Rojas  certainly  did  write  verses,  for  he  has  left  us 
a  pentacrostic  from  which  we  learn  his  name,  and  that  he 
was  a  lawyer  and  a  native  of  Montalvan  in  the  province 
of  Toledo. 

His  own  account  is  that  he  added  the  twenty  acts  of 
the  twenty-one  which  now  complete  the  Tragi-Comedy 
of  the  "  Celestina  "  during  the  course  of  a  holiday  of 
fifteen  days.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  at  least  remarkable  that 
this  provincial  lawyer  disappeared  (with  the  modesty  of 
his  profession)  without  engrossing  anything  except 
these  twenty  acts  and  a  bad  pentacrostic.  No  one  will 
seek  to  rob  him  of  his  pentacrostic,  and  I  incline  to  think 
with  Don  Buenaventura  Carlos  Aribau,  who  in  the  pro- 
logue to  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Biblioteca  de  Autores 
Espanoles  "  remarks,  that  both  the  pentacrostic  and 
the  letter  of  the  author  to  his  friend  are  so 
inferior  to  the  book  that  he  considers  that  the  author 
of  the  "  Celestina  "  under  no  circumstances  whatever 
could  have  composed  a  pentacrostic,  and  therefore  that 


the  credit  of  the  entire  work  must  be  ascribed  to  Cota. 
Be  all  this  as  it  may,  the  "Celestina"  ranks  with 
Boccaccio's  "Tales,"  with  the  "Golden  Ass,"  the 
"  Satyricon,"  "The  Canterbury  Tales,"  and  with 
"  Lazarillo  de  Tormes  "  ;  and  its  author  is  worthy  to  sit 
down  at  the  table  with  the  author  of  "Amour,"  "  Clair 
de  Lune,"  and  "Boule  de  Suif."  Like  or  unlike  most 
writers  of  his  parts,  for  here  again  critics  are  ravening 
at  one  another,  the  author  of  the  "Celestina"  had  no 
prototype  in  Spain,  if  we  except  that  strange  erratic 
genius  Juan  Ruiz,  Archpriestof  Hita  (a  little  place  close 
to  the  city  of  Guadalajara),  who  wrote  the  "  Libro  de 
Cantares,"  sketched  out  and  wept  for  "the  ancient 
lady,  Trota  Conventos,"  and  informed  us  that  it  is 
impossible  to  play  an  Arab  tune  upon  the  violin;* 
passing  his  time  alternately  imprisoned  in  the  episcopal 
dungeons  at  Toledo  and  in  the  arms  of  Moorish  "  jug- 
laresas"  and  Jewish  "  danzaderas,"  both  of  which  types 
he  seems  to  have  studied  pretty  closely  for  a  servant  of 
the  Lord.  However,  let  the  author  of  the  "  Celestina" 
have  got  his  inspiration  from  where  he  may,  he  certainly 
produced  a  book  which  for  delightful  style,  keen  insight 
into  human  nature,  knowledge  of  what  is  called  the 
world,  the  whole  seen  through  a  sort  of  mist  of  pity, 
flecked  with  contempt,  seeing  full  well  that  effort 
is  but  vanity,  and  knowing,  although  he  saw  the  in- 
effectualness  of  striving,  that  not  to  strive  is  base  ; 
humorous  as  a  Castilian  always  is,  yet  not  descending 
to  sententiousness,  that  pitfall  ever  open  in  the  path 
which  humourists  pursue. 

No  moralist,  he  sets  down  what  he  saw,  aware 
that  all  men  also  see  just  as  he  saw,  but  lack  the  power 
to  paint.  One  reads  him,  as  one  reads  all  works  of 
genius,  thinking  we  are  the  first  to  find  him  out  ;  in 
the  same  manner  that  one  checks  one's  horse,  then  sits 
half  sidewise  looking  out  across  the  Pampas  at  the 
Romero  Grande,  Urre  Lauquen  or  the  Gualichu  tree, 
and  thinks  that  no  one  ever  passed  before  over  the 
ocean  of  illimitable  grass.  Pampa  and  Work  of  Genius 
alike  showing  no  trace  of  any  human  foot. 

The  full  title  in  the  facsimile  edition  of  Barcelona 
runs  : — 

"The  Celestina,  Tragi-Comedy  of  Calisto  and 
Melibea,  in  which  is  contained,  as  well  as  its  sweet  and 
agreeable  style,  many  philosophical  sentences  (axioms), 
warnings  very  useful  to  young  men,  showing  them  the 
tricks  which  dwell  in  servants  and  in  alcahuetas."  Thus 
the  title  sets  forth  what  is  inside  the  book  far  more  suc- 
cinctly and  ten  times  more  appositely  than  is  the  custom 
of  your  modern  preface. 

The  Tragi-Comedy  hints  at  the  author's  view  of  life, 
the  axioms  (or  sentences)  abound  throughout  the  book, 
the  warnings  to  young  men  showing  them  the  tricks, 
&c. ,  are  not  less  explicit,  nor  are  the  "sentences"  a 
whit  the  less  sententious  because  placed  in  the  mouth 
of  one  called  by  the  Spaniards  "  alcahueta,"  the  which 
I  will  translate  by  "  Ancient  Lady,"  so  as  not  to  make 
afraid  the  gentlemen,  or  give  cause  of  offence  to  the 
weaker  sisters,  of  whatever  sex.  In  this  connexion  has 
not  the  Rabbi  Sim  Tob,  of  Carrion,  himself  a  moralist, 
well  said  : — 

"  Non  vale  el  Azor  menos 

Por  nacer  en  vil  nio 

Nin  los  exiemplos  buenos 

Por  los  decir  Judio." 
The  first  scene  opens  in  a  fair  garden  into  which 
Calisto  enters  following  a  falcon  which  had  strayed  : 
there  he  sees  Melibea  and  begins  to  talk  to  her  at  once. 
"In  this,  Melibea,  I  see  the  greatness  of  the  Lord." 
"  In  what,  Calisto?"  "In  that  He  gave  power  to  nature 
to  endow  thee  with  such  perfect  beauty,  and  gave  to 
me  unworthy,  so  much  grace  as  to  obtain  a  sight  of 
thee,  and  in  such  a  convenient  place  that  I  can  show 
thee  all  my  secret  pain."  Not  such  a  bad  beginning  for 
a  gentleman  out  looking  for  his  hawk.  His  squire 
Sempronio,  a  quick-witted  coward,  well  used  to  idle 
gentlemen  and  all  their  whims,  soon  sees  the  way  the 
land  lies,  and  proposes  that  through  the  intervention  of 
a  person  whom  he  knows  called  Celestina,  his  master 
shall  get  speech  of  his  beloved  in  her  own  house.  He 
goes  to  fetch  her,  finds  her  in  the  house  of  one  Elicia, 
"  a  lady  of  the  town,"  talking  to  Crito,  who  appears  but 
once,  and  that  under  the  style  of  "  Putariero,"  which  I 
*  Arabigo  non  quiere  vihuela  de  arcos. 
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leave  in  Spanish,  not  having  got  a  modern  word  with 
which  I  can  endow  his  estate.  But  whilst  Sempronio 
is  chaffering  with  Celestina,  the  other  servant  of  Calisto, 
called  Parmenio,  an  honest  but  slow-witted  knave,  hears 
of  his  errand.  Being  an  honest  man  he  tells  his  master 
that  Celestina  brought  him  up  ;  tells  him  of  all  her  ways, 
her  tricks,  her  turnings,  and  that  the  very  dogs  call  out 
upon  her  "  Puta  vieja  "  as  she  passes. 

The  description  which  he  gives  contains  a  passage 
singularly  like  that  which  I  have  quoted  in  the  poem 
by  Cota.  In  it,  describing  Celestina's  house,  Parmenio 
says  :  "  Y  en  su  casa  hacia  perfumes,  falseaba 
estoraques,  menjui,  animes,  ambar,  algalia,  polvillos, 
almizques,  mosquetes.  Tenia  una  camara  llena  de 
alambiques,  de  redomillas,  de  barrilejos  de  barro  ; 
de  vidrio,  de  alambre,  e  de  estano,  hechos  de  mil 
faciones." 

In  fact,  a  list  of  all  the  devilments  an  "  ancient  lady  " 
of  the  sort  and  time  would  have  had  in  her  house,  as 
long  and  as  complete  as  if  Walt  W'hitman  had  had  the 
penning  of  it.    Naturally  Calisto  is  displeased  by  good 
advice,  he  being  himself,  no   doubt,  endowed  with 
brains  and  with  free  will,  and  holding  that  servants 
ought  to  serve  and  not  to  preach  ;  in  fact,  a  well-born, 
rich,  high-spirited  young  man,  thinking  the  world  his 
oyster,  and  resolved  to  open  it  at  once.    Then  Celestina 
comes  and  from  that  moment  the  interest  of  the  book 
centres  upon  her,  and  she  unlocks  the  treasures  of  her 
store  of    proverbs,   apothegms,    saws,    ancient  and 
modern  instances,  tags  of  philosophy,  legendary  lore, 
smattering  of  alchemy,  cosmetics,  palmistry,  knowledge 
of  mankind,  tricks,  wiles,  impostures,  and  the  whole 
secrets  of  her  trade  ;  but  in  such  fashion,  with  so  much 
grace,  such  curious   learning,  such  mother-wit,  such 
cynicism,  and  yet  such  kindliness  that  it  is  difficult  not 
to  admire,  nay,  almost  love  her  as  she  goes  on  unfold- 
ing villainies,  planning  new  schemes,  ensnaring  Calisto 
and  Melibea,  seducing  both  the  servants,  and  using 
the    sub-characters    (two    easy-going    ladies,  Elicia 
and  Areusa)  as  pawns  to  move  about  in  the  long  game 
she  plays  against  mankind.    Her  proverbs  are  as  good 
as  those  of  Sancho,  but  if  possible  more  "pawky,"  for 
no  English  word  conveys  their  character. 

R.    B.   CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM. 

A  LITERARY  MARE'S-NEST. 

"The  Poetical  Works  of  James  Thomson."  A  New 
Edition,  with  Memoir  and  Critical  Appendices,  by 
the  Rev.  D.  C.  Tovey.  2  vols.  London  :  Bell. 
1897. 

"  JACOB  THOMSON,  ein  vergessener  Dichter  des 
J    achtzehnten  Jahrhunderts  " — a  forgotten  poet  of 
the  eighteenth  century — such  is  the  title  of  a  recent 
monograph  on  the  author  of  "  The  Seasons  "  by  Dr.  G. 
Schmeding.    Dr.  G.  Schmedingis,  however,  so  obliging 
as  to  pronounce  that  in  his  opinion  this  ought  not  to 
be  Thomson's  fate  ;  that  there  remains  in  his  work, 
especially  in  "  The  Seasons,"  merit  enough  to  entitle 
him  to  be  "  enrolled  among  poets  "  and  to  find  apprecia- 
tion at  all  events  in  schools  and  reading  societies.  Dr. 
Schmeding  may  rest  assured  that  Thomson's  fame  is 
quite  safe.    It  has  no  doubt  suffered,  as  that  of  all  the 
poets  of  the  eighteenth  century  has  suffered,  by  the 
great  revolution  which  has  in  the  course  of  the  last 
ninety  years  passed  over  literary  tastes  and  fashions. 
But  during  the  present  century  there  have  been  no  less 
than  twenty  editions  of  his  poems,  to  say  nothing  of 
separate  editions  of  "The  Seasons  "  ;  while  his  works, 
or  portions  of  them,  have  been  translated  into  German, 
Italian,  modern  Greek  and  Russian.    Only  two  years 
ago  M.  Leon  Morel,  in  his  "J.  Thomson,  sa  vie  et  ses 
ceuvres,"  published  an  elaborate  and  admirable  mono- 
graph on  this  "  forgotten  poet."    And  now  Mr.  Tovey, 
who,  we  are  glad  to  see,  has  just  been  appointed  Clarke 
Lecturer  at  Cambridge,  has  given  us  a  new  biography  of 
him  and  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  making,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  the  thirty  second  memoir  of  him  and  the 
twenty-first  edition  of  his  works  which  have  appeared 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century  :  this  is  pretty  well 
for  a  forgotten  poet  ! 

Mr.  Tovey's  name  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  accu- 
rate and  scholarly  work     But  it  might  naturally  be 


asked  what  is  there  to  justify  another  edition  of  this 
poet  when  so  many  editions  are  already  in  the  field  and 
so   easily  accessible  ?    The   special   features  of  Mr. 
Tovey's  edition  are  as  important  as  they  are  interesting. 
In  the  first  place,  he  has  given  us  a  much  fuller  bio- 
graphy than  has  hitherto  appeared  in  English  ;  in  the 
second  place,  he  has  thrown  much  interesting  light  on 
the  political  bearing  of  Thomson's  dramas;  and,  in  the 
third  place,  he  has  given  what  no  othereditor  of  Thomson 
has  given,  a  full  collation  of  Thomson's  own  MS.  correc- 
tions preserved  in  Mitford's  copy  now  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum.    The  critical  notes  have  cost  him,  he 
says,  and  one  can  quite  believe  it,  much  time  and  labour, 
and  in  his  preface  he  half  apologizes  for  what  may 
seem  "  a  ridiculous  travesty  of  more  important  labours." 
There  was  no  necessity  for  such  an  apology  :  he  observes 
justly  that  he  has  "  not  spent  more  pains  on  Thomson's 
text  than  so  many  of  our  scholars  bestow  upon  some 
Greek  and  Latin  poets  whose  intrinsic  merit  is  no 
greater  than  Thomson's."    To  serious  readers  these 
critical  notes  will  constitute  the  most  valuable  part  of 
Mr.  Tovey's  labours  ;  they  are  in  truth  the  speciality  of 
this  particular  edition,  and  will  make  it  indispensable  to 
all  students  of  this  most  interesting  poet.    And  now 
Mr.    Tovey   will,  I   trust,  forgive   me   if,  with  due 
deference,  I  point  out  what  seem  to  me  to  be  defects 
in  his  admirable  work.    The  first  thing  that  might 
have  been  expected  from  so  learned  and  careful  an 
editor  of  Thomson  was  an  adequate  discussion  of  the 
great  problem  of  the  authorship  of  "  Rule  Britannia," 
and  the  second  an  exposure  of  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary mare's-nests  to  be  found  in  English  literature. 
But  nothing  can  be  more  perfunctory  and  inadequate 
than  the  two  notes  in  which  the  first  question  is  hurried 
over  with  references  to  "Notes  and  Queries."    It  was 
fully  discussed  in  these  columns  not  long  ago,  and 
though  Mr.  Tovey  may  not  have  agreed  with  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  in  that  discussion,  such  evidence  as 
was  there  adduced  was  the  sort  of  evidence  which 
deserved   to  be  considered,  being,  indeed,  the  only 
evidence  on  which  the  question  can  be  argued  now. 
Mr.  Tovey  contributes  absolutely  nothing  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  this  problem,  and  leaves  the  question  exactly 
where  Messrs.  Chappell  and  Marshall  left  it  some  years 
ago. 

If  Mr.  Tovey  had  been  an  ordinary  editor,  it  would 
not  be  surprising  that  he  should  have  accepted  with- 
out suspicion  what  preceding  editors   have  similarly 
accepted — that  is,  the  mare's-nest  to  which  I  have  just 
referred,  and  the  mare's-nest  is  the  assumption  that 
Pope  assisted  Thomson  in  the  composition  of  "  The 
Seasons."    Since  Robert  Bell's  edition  this  has  come 
to  be  received  as  an  established  fact,  but  I  propose  to 
show  that  it  rests  on  an  hypothesis  demonstrably  base- 
less.   The  question  is  an  interesting  one,  and  deserves 
investigation.   There  is  in  the  British  Museum  an  inter- 
leaved copy  of  the  first  volume  of  the  London  edition 
of  Thomson's  works  dated  1738,  and  the  part  of  the 
volume  which  contains  "  The  Seasons"  is  full  of  manu- 
script deletions,  corrections  and  additions.    These  are 
in  two  handwritings,  the  one  being  unmistakably  the 
handwriting  of  Thomson,  the  other  beyond  all  question 
the  handwriting  of  some  one  else.    Almost  all  these 
corrections  were  inserted  in  the  edition  prepared  for 
the  press  in  1744,  and  now  consequently  form  part  of 
the  present  text.    The  corrections  in  the  hand  which 
is  not  the  hand  of  Thomson  are  in  many  cases  of  extra- 
ordinary merit,  showing  a  fineness  of  ear  and  delicacy 
of  touch  quite  above  the  reach  of  Thomson  himself. 
We  have  not  space  to  give  more  than  two  or  three 
samples.    Thomson  had  written   in  "Autumn,"  290 
seqq  : — 

"  With  harvest  shining  all  these  fields  are  thine, 
And  if  my  rustics  may  presume  so  far, 
Their  master  too,  who  then  indeed  were  blest 
To  make  the  daughter  of  Acasto  so." 
Theunknowncorrectorsubstitutesthe  present  reading: — . 
"  The  fields,  the  master,  all,  my  fair,  are  thine  ; 
If  to  the  various  blessings  which  thy  house 
Has  on  me  lavished  thou  wilt  add  that  bliss, 
That  dearest  bliss,  the  power  of  blessing  thee  !  " 
The  other  is  famous.    Thomson  had  written  : — 
"  Thoughtless  of  beauty,  she  was  beauty's  self, 
Recluse  among  the  woods  :  if  City-dames 
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Will  deign  their  faith.    And  thus  she  went  com- 
pell'd 

By  strong  necessity,  with  as  serene 

And  pleased  a  look,  as  patience  can  put  on, 

To  glean  Pala^mon's  fields." 
For  these  vapid  and  dissonant  verses  is  substituted  by 
the  corrector,  who  very  properly  retains  the  first  verse, 
what  is  now  the  text  : — 

"  Recluse  amid  the  close  embow'ring  woods, 

As  in  the  hollow  breast  of  Apennine, 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  encircling  hills 

A  myrtle  rises,  far  from  human  eyes, 

And  breathes  its  balmy  fragrance  o'er  the  wild. 

So  nourished  blooming  and  unseen  by  all 

The  sweet  Lavinia,"  &c. 
The  transformation  of  a  single  line  is  often  most  felici- 
tous :  thus  in  "  Winter  "  the  flat  line 

"  Through  the  lone  night  that  bids  the  waves  arise" 
is  altered  into 

"  Through  the  black  night  that  sits  immense  around." 
Indeed,  throughout  "The   Seasons"  Thomson's  in- 
debtedness to  his  corrector  is  incalculable  ;  many  of  the 
most  felicitous  touches  are  due  to  him.    Now,  who  was 
this  corrector?    Let  Mr.  Tovey  answer.    "  It  has  long 
been  accepted   as   a  fact  among  scholars  that  Pope 
assisted  Thomson  in  the  composition  of  '  The  Seasons.' 
Our  original  authority  is,  I  suppose,  Warton."  The 
truth  is  that  our  original  authority  for  this  statement  is 
neither  Warton  nor  any  other  writer  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  simply  the  conjecture  of  Mitford — in  other 
words,   Mitford's    mere    assumption    that    the  hand- 
writing of  the  corrector  is  the  handwriting  of  Pope  ; 
and  if  I  am  not  mistaken — for  Mitford  may  have  given 
earlier  currency  to  it  in  some  other  place — it  appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  Mitford's  edition  of  Gray,  published  in 
1814.     In  his  copy  of  the  volume  containing  the  MS. 
notes  he  bolsters  up  his  statement  by  two  assertions  and 
references    "  That  Pope  saw  some  pieces  of  Thomson's 
in  MSS.  is  clear  from  a  letter  in  Bowles's  Supplement, 
p.  194  "  (an  obvious  misprint  for  294).    But  on  turning 
to  the  reference  all  that  we  find  is — it  is  in  a  letter 
dated  February  173,} — "  I  have  yet  seen  but  three  acts 
of  Mr.  Thomson's,  but  I  am   told   and  believe  by 
what  I  have  seen  that    it  excels   in  the  pathetic"  ; 
the    reference    is    plainly    to    Thomson's  tragedy, 
"Edward  and   Eleanora."      Again,  Mitford  writes: 
"On   Thomson's   submitting   his   poems   to  Pope" 
(see    Warton's   edition,    Vol.    VIII.,    p.    340),  and 
again  we  get  no  proof.    All  that  Pope  says  is,  "I  am 
just  taken  up  " — he  is  writing  to  Aaron  Hill  under  date 
November  1732 — "  by  Mr.  Thomson  in  the  perusal  of  a 
new  poem  he  has  brought  me."    So  far  from  the  tradi- 
tion having  any  countenance  from  Warton,  it  is  as 
certain  as  anything  can  be  that  Warton  knew  nothing 
about  it.    In  his  Essay  on  Pope  he  gives  an  elaborate 
account  of  "The  Seasons,"  and  he  has  more  than  once 
referred  to  Pope  and  Thomson  together  ;  but  he  says 
not  a  word  about  Pope  having  corrected  Thomson's 
poetry  either  here  or  in  his  edition  of  Pope.    If  Pope 
assisted  Thomson  to  the  extent  indicated  in  these  cor- 
rections, such  an  incident,  considering  the  fame  of 
"  The  Seasons  "  and  the  fame  of  Pope,  must  have  been 
known  to  some  at  least  of  the  innumerable  editors, 
biographers,  and  anecdotists  between  1742  and  1814. 
It   could   hardly   have   escaped    being   recorded  by 
Murdock,  Mallet  or  Warburton,  by  Savage  or  Spence, 
by  Theophilus  Cibber  or  Johnson.    It  is  incredible  that 
such  an  interesting  secret  would  have  been  kept  either 
by  Thomson  himself  or  by  Pope.    Again,  whoever  the 
corrector  was  he  had  a  fine  ear  for  blank  verse,  and 
must  indeed  have  been  a  master  of  it.    There  is  no 
proof  that  Pope  ever  wrote  in  blank  verse  ;  indeed  we 
have  the  express  testimony  of  Lady  Wortley  Montagu 
that  he  never  attempted  it,  and  his  Shakspeare  con- 
clusively proves  that  he  had  anything  but  a  nice  ear  for 
its  rhythm.  With  all  this  collateral  evidence  against  the 
probability  of  the  corrector  being  Pope,  we  come  to  the 
evidence  which  should  settle  the  question,  the  evidence 
of  handwriting.    There  is   no  lack  of  material  for 
forming  an  opinion  on  this  point.    Pope's  autograph 
MSS.  are  abundant,   illustrating   his  hand  at  every 
period  in  his  life.    It  is  amazing  to  find  Mitford  assert- 
ing that  his  friends  Ellis  and  Combe  at  the  British 
Museum  had  no  doubt  about  the  hand  of  the  corrector 


being  the  hand  of  Pope.  Mr.  Tovey  candidly  admit 
that  "  if  the  best  authorities  at  the  Museum  many 
years  ago  were  positive  that  the  handwriting  was 
Pope's,  their  successors  at  the  present  time  are  equally 
positive  that  it  is  not."  Such  is  the  very  decided 
opinion  of  Mr.  Warner ;  such,  also,  as  Mr.  Tovey 
acknowledges,  is  the  opinion  of  Professor  Courthope, 
and  such,  I  venture  to  think,  will  be  the  opinion  of 
every  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the 
hands.  Mr.  Tovey  himself  is  plainly  very  uneasy,  and 
indeed  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  it  has  all  along  been 
perplexing  to  me  how  the  opinion  that  this  was  Pope's 
handwriting  could  ever  have  been  confidently "  (the 
italics  are  his)  "entertained." 

What  has  long  therefore  been  represented  and  cir- 
culated as  an  undisputed  fact — namely,  that  Pope 
assisted  Thomson  in  the  revision  of  "The  Seasons" — 
rests  not,  as  all  Thomson's  modern  editors  have  sup- 
posed, on  the  traditions  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
on  the  testimony  of  authenticated  handwriting,  but  on 
a  mere  assumption  of  Mitford.  That  the  volume  in 
question  really  belonged  to  Thomson,  and  that  the 
corrections  are  originals,  hardly  admits  of  doubt, 
though  Mitford  gives  neither  the  pedigree  nor  the 
history  of  this  most  interesting  literary  relic.  It  is  of 
course  possible  that  the  corrections  are  Thomson's  own, 
and  that  the  differences  in  the  handwriting  are  attri- 
butable to  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  he  was  his 
own  scribe,  in  others  he  employed  an  amanuensis  ;  but 
the  intrinsic  unlikeness  of  the  corrections  made  in  the 
strange  hand  to  his  characteristic  style  renders  this 
improbable.  In  any  case  there  is  nothing  to  warrant 
the  assumption  that  the  corrector  was  Pope. 

J.  Churton  Collins. 

SACRED  VERSE. 

"  The  Poets  and  the  Poetry  of  the  Century."  Vol.  X. 
Sacred,  Moral,  and  Religious  Verse.  Edited  by 
Alfred  H.  Miles.    London  :  Hutchinson. 

TN  this  volume  Mr.  Miles  brings  his  useful  and  com- 
-L  pendious  anthology  of  the  verse  of  the  century  to  a 
close.  In  no  previous  instalment  of  his  work  has  there 
been  so  little  excellent  poetry  to  be  found  as  in  this, 
but  for  that  we  are  prepared.  Long  ago,  from  his 
lecture-desk  in  Oxford,  Matthew  Arnold  held  up  two 
little  books,  and  asked  why  there  was  scarcely  anything 
which  was  not  poetry  in  "The  Golden  Treasury,"  and 
hardly  anything  which  was  in  "The  Book  of  Praise." 
He  received  no  answer,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  given  one.  It  remains  a  mystery  why  the  sublime 
ardours  of  the  soul,  its  experiences,  its  travail,  its 
ecstasy,  do  not  lend  themselves  to  English  song.  They 
might  be  supposed  to  be  of  all  themes  the  most  poetical, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  out  of  the  thousands  of  hymns 
and  canticles  which  they  have  inspired,  scarcely  a  dozen 
are  of  true  poetic  excellence.  Nor  is  it  the  professional 
poets,  who  were  earnest  Christians,  who  have  succeeded 
best.  Cowper's  hymns  are  not  so  good  as  Newton's, 
and  vastly  inferior  to  some  of  Toplady's. 

Mr.  Miles  leads  off  with  James  Montgomery,  and 
nowhere  could  the  problem  be  more  curiously  stated. 
More  than  one  hundred  of  his  hymns  are  said  to  be  still 
in  use  in  churches  and  chapels,  and  Montgomery's 
fame,  which  was  once  widely  supported  by  his  secular 
poems,  now  rests  entirely  on  his  religious  works. 
Nobody  thinks  of  reading  "The  Pelican  Island"  or 
even  "The  World  before  the  Flood,"  but  there  is  not  a 
Sunday-school  teacher  in  England  who  is  not  familiar 
with  "  Prayer  is  the  soul's  sincere  desire  "  or  does  not 
glow  at  the  sound  of  "  For  ever  with  the  Lord  !  "  The 
last-mentioned,  no  doubt,  is  the  highest  effort  of  the 
prolific  muse  of  James  Montgomery,  the  point  at  which 
he  comes  nearest  to  the  mediaeval  elevation.  Who  does 
not  know  it  ?  Who,  that  has  enjoyed  an  evangelical 
training,  does  not  instinctively  thrill  to  it? 
"  '  For  ever  with  the  Lord  !  ' 

Amen  ;  so  let  it  be  ; 
Life  from  the  dead  is  in  that  word, 

'Tis  immortality. 

Here  in  the  body  pent, 

Absent  from  Him  I  roam  ; 
Yet  nightly  pitch  my  moving  tent 

A  day's  march  nearer  home." 
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To  touch  this  with  criticism  is  like  rudely  shaking  the 
Ark.  It  can  only  be  done  by  sacrificing  the  dearest 
memories  of  childhood.  But  that  incongruity  of  illus- 
tration which  seems  to  be  peculiarly  the  bane  of  English 
religious  verse  is  rampant  here.  When  Sarah  Flower 
Adams,  another  popular  hymnist  of  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  describing  the  progress  of  the  soul  to  God, 
said  : — 

"  Then  with  my  waking  thoughts 
Bright  with  Thy  praise, 

Out  of  my  stony  griefs, 
Beth-El  I'll  raise  ; 

So  by  my  woes  to  be 

Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 
Nearer  to  Thee  !  " 
she  managed  to  preserve  (and  this  is  one  of  the  best 
hymns  in  the  language)  the  mystical  unity  of  attitude. 
But  within  eight  lines  Montgomery  confuses  the  physical 
with  the  metaphysical,  and  is  at  once  waiting  in  a  tomb 
and  wandering  in  a  tent. 

It  is  probably  the  fear  of  confusing  or  misinterpreting 
the  rich  and  familiar  stores  of  Biblical  imagery  which 
keeps  the  British  hymnist  so  timid  and  so  bewildered. 
He  would  not  dare  to  use  his  wings,  if  he  had  any,  but, 
with  the  help  of  a  tag  of  Scripture  here  and  a  common- 
place of  the  chapels  there,  he  flutters  painfully  from 
bush  to  bush,  and  calls  his  pitiful  movement  a  lyrical 
flight.  Charles  Wesley  had  a  stronger  grip  of  lan- 
guage than  any  of  the  nineteenth- century  hymnists  who 
fill  Mr.  Miles's  anthology,  and  even  he  is  apt  to  grow 
painfully  contorted  in  his  miscellaneous  use  of  imagery. 

Sometimes  it  is  positively  impossible  for  a  reader  of 
taste,  whose  youth  was  trained  in  Anglican  society 
among  the  tuneful  and  the  pious,  to  say  whether  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  religious  verse  has  or  has  not  literary 
merit.  It  is  profanation  to  analyse  Charlotte  Elliott's 
"Just  as  I  am — without  one  plea,"  which  has  for  more 
than  sixty  years  formed  part  of  the  education  of  every 
Protestant  child  in  Great  Britain.  Is  "  By  Nebo's  lonely 
mountain"  good  poetry  ?  It  is  not  ;  but  who  amongst 
us  would  be  bold  enough  to  say  so  to  the  aged  lady  at 
whose  knee  we  used  to  repeat  it?  Would  it  be  a 
thankful  task,  in  some  shrubberied  rectory-garden  deep 
in  the  country,  to  dissect  "  The  Christian  Year  "  stanza 
by  wooden  and  empty  stanza?  It  would  be  horrible  to 
do  so,  and  fancy  shudders  at  the  useless  pain  such  a 
false  exercise  of  critical  ingenuity  would  cause.  It  is 
better  to  confess,  once  for  all,  that  the  pleasure  given 
by  religious  verse  is  mainly  a  matter  of  association,  and 
is  due  to  the  almost  accidental  skill  with  which  the 
sacred  poet  has  contrived  to  put  side  by  side  Christian 
reminiscences  and  allusions  which  cheer  the  humble 
listener.  Analyse  the  charm,  and  in  forty-nine  cases 
out  of  fifty  the  whole  thing  turns  to  dust  and  straw. 

What,  then,  in  this  bulky  collection,  made  for 
poetical  and  not  pious  purposes,  is  truly  inspired  ?  We 
believe  that  all  that  is  fairly  felicitous,  as  literature, 
could  be  crowded  into  a  single  sheet.  Not  enough 
known  is  "The  Sundial  of  Armoy,"  a  curious  gnomic 
work  in  lyrics,  published  the  year  before  his  death 
(1847)  by  Richard  Mant,  the  aged  Bishop  of  Down, 
Dromore  and  Connor  ;  Mr.  Miles  deserves  our  thanks 
by  recalling  it  to  us.  To  Reginald  Heber  we  think 
that  the  editor  scarcely  does  justice.  He  was  a  poet 
of  the  third  class,  perhaps,  but  certainly  a  poet. 
"  Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning"  and 
"  Holy,  holy,  holy,"  compare  very  favourably  with  most 
of  the  minor  secular  verse  of  the  age  of  Moore  and 
Byron  ;  it  is  a  pity  that  the  really  noble  prosody  of  the 
second  of  these  lyrics  should  flag  so  painfully  in  the 
third  stanza.  We  cross  the  desert  wastes  of  Bernard 
Barton  and  Henry  Kirke  White  to  reach  Milman, 
whose  "Bound  upon  the  accursed  tree"  has  an 
element  of  grandeur,  repeated  in  other  of  his  rhetorical 
sacred  pieces.  In  Keble,  with  much  to  respect,  there 
seems  to  us  almost  nothing  to  excite  enthusiasm. 
Newman,  of  course,  presents  us  with  some  exquisite 
verses.  Horatius  Bonar  has  been  greatly  praised  ;  but 
what  are  we  to  say  of  a  man  who  was  satisfied  with 
the  rhymes  and  the  measure  of 

"  When  the  man  of  toil  and  care 

In  the  city  crowd, 
When  the  shepherd  on  the  moor 

Names  the  name  of  God," 


save  that  his  piety  excused  his  technical  shortcomings? 
Faber  and  Lynch  were  meritorious  writers  who  each 
addressed  a  "little  clan,"  but  they  will  scarcely  bear 
the  temporal  standard.  We  read  John  Mason  Neale, 
whose  translations  have  extreme  talent,  and  his  lengthy 
selection  from  Bernard  of  Cluny  an  interest  rare  indeed 
in  modern  religious  verse.  In  Miss  Waring  we  meet 
with  a  talent,  untrained,  indeed,  but  as  it  seems  to  us 
far  above  the  common  range  of  this  kind  of  verse.  It 
is  not,  surely,  familiarity  alone  which  makes  us  regard 
the  wish  for 

"  A  heart  at  leisure  from  itself 
To  soothe  and  sympathize," 
as  expressed  in  a  singularly  beautiful  lyric.  After  this — 
and  Miss  Waring  belongs  to  the  age  of  Browning  and 
Tennyson — we  find  little  to  commend  till  we  reach  those 
great  religious  writers,  Christina  Rossetti  and  Coventry 
Patmore,  who,  having  been  fully  treated  in  earlier 
volumes,  receive  small  shrift  here  from  Mr.  Miles. 
The  later  hymn-writers  offer  us  the  most  painful  and 
formal  mediocrity,  but  the  collection  closes  in  a  better 
key,  with  some  of  the  quaint  carols  of  Mr.  Selwyn 
Image.  But,  indeed,  the  main  part  of  these  seven 
hundred  pages  is  very  dull  reading. 

As  this  is  the  last  of  his  ten  volumes,  Mr.  Miles  dedi- 
cates an  appendix  to  writers,  not  by  any  means  religious, 
whom  he  had  accidentally  omitted  in  the  course  of  his 
previous  investigations.  There  are  more  than  eighty 
of  these  who  find  a  scanty  salvation  at  last,  and  among 
them  are  Bowles,  Charles  Wolfe  and  John  Hamilton 
Reynolds,  who  deserve  a  better  fate.  A  final  index 
shows  that  Mr.  Miles,  fishing  with  a  very  closely  woven 
net,  has  brought  to  land,  first  and  last,  not  fewer  than 
four  hundred  and  fifty  bards.  He  has  shown  so  enthusi- 
astic a  care  in  research,  that  we  have  been  tempted  to 
see  who  he  can  possibly  have  omitted,  and  we  have 
found  a  few  names,  none  of  them  quite  contemptible, 
who  might  with  advantage  be  added  to  a  future  edition. 
We  give  the  results  of  our  investigation,  not  with  any 
idea  of  pressing  these  writers  upon  him  as  persons  of 
genius,  but  as  quite  as  good  as  many  to  whom  he  has 
generously  opened  his  pages. 

That  Mrs.  Tighe  has  evaded  Mr.  Miles's  attention 
surprises  us.  Her  once-celebrated  "Psyche"  is  im- 
portant, if  only  for  the  influence  which  it  unquestionably 
exercised  on  the  juvenile  taste  of  Keats.  The  strange 
ballads  of  M.  G.  Lewis  pleased  both  Scott  and  Byron, 
and  we  can  still  read  with  pleasure,  though  no  longer 
with  terror,  "  Alonzo  the  Brave  and  the  Fair  Imogine." 
The  omission  of  Henry  Luttrell  from  so  large  a  collec- 
tion is  quite  unaccountable;  "Advice  to  Julia"  is  a 
delightful  specimen  of  sustained  Georgian  persiflage. 
How  had  Mr.  Miles,  so  tender  to  poetasters,  the  heart 
to  exclude  L.  E.  L.,  the  "  improvisatrice,"  from  his 
crowded  gallery?  Thomas  Pringle  should  have  been 
here,  if  only  on  the  score  of  his  sincere  and  original 
African  reverie,  "Afar  in  the  desert  I  love  to  ride," 
which  Coleridge  warmly  admired.  T.  K.  Hervey  is  not 
included,  though  seventy  years  have  not  entirely  taken 
the  melody  and  pathos  out  of  "The  Convict  Ship." 
Among  the  Spasmodists,  that  very  curious  writer, 
Stanyan  Bigg,  deserved  a  place  ;  and  finally  the  Young 
England  movement,  with  all  its  patriotic  and  aristocratic 
singers,  seems  to  have  escaped  the  editor's  attention. 
The  Duke  of  Rutland  is,  or  was  some  sixty  years  ago, 
far  from  being  the  worst  of  rhymers. 

In  closing,  we  beg  to  congratulate  Mr.  Miles  on 
having  at  last  completed  an  enterprise  at  which  it  was 
easy  to  smile,  and  in  which  much  occurs  that  is  not 
of  durable  interest,  but  which  breadth  of  sympathy  and 
industry  of  research  have  made  of  sterling  value  as  a 
work  of  reference. 

OUR  MONSTROUS  CRIMINAL  SYSTEM. 

"A  Plea  for  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal."  By  "  Lex." 
London  :  William  Reeve.  (Publication  of  the 
Humanitarian  League.)  1897. 

WRONGFUL  convictions,  excessive  sentences  and 
a  brutalizing  penal  system  are  three  crying 
evils,  and  the  Humanitarian  League  in  endeavouring 
(through  its  "  Criminal  Law  and  Prisons  Department") 
to  create  a  public  conscience  on  the  question  has  set 
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itself  an  object  with  which  we  are  in  full  sympathy. 
The  curious  point  to  note  at  the  outset  is  that  the 
difficulty  of  directing  serious  attention  to  the  evils  that 
exist  arises  largely  from  the  well-meaning  and,  no 
doubt,  on  the  whole  successful,  attempts  at  Criminal 
Law  reform  during  the  present  century,  the  net  result 
of  the  reforms  being  that  orthodox  Christian  sentiment 
on  the  subject  has  quite  altered.  We  pray  on  Sundays 
for  "pity  upon  all  prisoners,"  without  troubling  to 
think  that  what  is  now  repeated  as  a  meaningless 
formula  was  as  real  to  the  churchgoer  of  past  centuries 
as  any  other  petition  in  the  Litany.  There  was  then 
no  "  prison  system,"  no  scale  of  dietary,  no  prison 
library.  The  law  cast  its  net  very  wide,  and  once 
within  its  meshes  the  offender's  career  was  rapid.  The 
gallows,  the  plague,  the  hulks,  the  plantations,  all 
claimed  their  share,  and  room  was  quickly  made  for 
fresh  batches  of  victims.  But  although  the  prisoner 
was  hunted  and  caged  like  a  wild  beast — or  rather, 
perhaps,  because  of  these  things — he  was  a  standing 
object  of  pity  and  commiseration  to  humane  people, 
and  occasions  of  public  rejoicing — comings  of  age, 
coronations,  jubilees  and  the  like — were  marked  by 
wholesale  acts  of  pardon  and  release.  Nowadays  all 
that  is  altered  :  we  have  a  reformed  criminal  law 
and  a  reformed  penal  system  ;  the  prisoner  is  ruled  and 
regulated  and  educated  and  all  about  him  is  scrubbed 
and  polished  and  whitewashed  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  the  most  modern  sanitary  science.  And  so 
it  comes  that  being,  by  common  belief,  fairly  tried  by 
God  and  his  country  and  subjected  only  to  elevating  and 
improving  influences  while  under  restraint,  the  prisoner 
has  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  special  pity  or  interces- 
sion. He  has  received  justice,  liberally  tempered  with 
mercy,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

But  this,  like  other  popular  beliefs,  is  beginning 
to  meet  with  doubters,  and  some  of  those  most 
familiar  with  our  courts  and  prisons  roundly  declare 
that  justice  does  not  rule  in  the  one  nor  humanity  in  the 
other.  We  observe,  for  example,  that  the  names  of  three 
judges  and  several  barristers  are  on  the  list  of  the 
General  Committee  under  whose  auspices  this  pamphlet 
is  issued,  and,  without  committing  ourselves  to  agree- 
ment in  detail,  we  may  say  that  it  seems  abundantly 
proved  that  a  strong  case  has  been  made  out  for  reform 
both  in  the  method  of  investigating  crime  and  in  that 
of  dealing  with  the  criminal  when  convicted.  Our 
system  of  trial  is  inefficient  and  roundabout,  our  rules 
of  evidence  seem  expressly  designed  to  rule  out  the 
first  and  best  account  of  the  facts.  When  something 
suspicious  has  happened  in  the  household  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  sensible  man,  he  sends  for  the 
persons  immediately  concerned — those  first  suspected — 
and  questions  them  as  to  the  facts.  But  the  law  says 
that  in  the  case  of  public  crimes  this  must  not  be  done  ; 
the  parties  inculpated  must  on  no  account  say  anything  ; 
and  when  the  trial  comes  on  the  prisoner  and  his  wife 
are  expressly  forbidden  to  speak.  Many  successive 
judges  and  successive  Houses  of  Commons  have  ridiculed 
and  denounced  this  absurdity,  but  still  it  persists,  the 
amazing  and  insincere  excuse  proffered  being  that  it  is 
favourable  to  the  prisoner.  A  criminal  trial  under  such 
a  system  is  even  more  of  a  lottery  than  a  civil  trial  ;  the 
former  involves  a  man's  life  or  liberty,  the  latter  may 
involve  ten  shillings,  and  yet  the  law  says  that  where 
life  or  liberty  is  at  stake  there  shall  be  no  appeal  ; 
whereas  in  the  matter  of  ten  shillings  court  after  court 
may  be  invited  to  decide,  in  order  that  there  shall 
not  be  even  the  suspicion  of  injustice  or  mistake.  And 
yet  criminal  cases  are  constantly  disposed  of  at  Sessions 
and  Assizes  in  the  most  hasty  and  perfunctory  manner, 
the  undefended  prisoner  scarcely  realizing  the  nature  of 
the  charge  or  the  bearing  of  the  evidence.  How  can  a 
prisoner,  semi-illiterate  and  with  no  writing  materials 
or  aids  to  memory,  be  expected  to  keep  in  clear  order  in 
his  mind  the  evidence  of  half  a  dozen  witnesses  so  as 
to  deal  with  them  all  when,  dazed  and  bewildered,  he  is 
told  at  the  last  that  he  may  address  the  jury  ?  In  the 
case  of  a  very  large  number  of  undefended  prisoners  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  are  daily  being  sent  to 
long  terms  of  imprisonment  or  penal  servitude  on  what 
is  little  more  than  the  report  of  a  police  constable. 

The  question  of  excessive  sentences  is  one  to  which 
we  have  had  very  frequently  to  refer  of  late,  some 


judges  apparently  delighting  in  the  savage  brutality  of 
he  penalties  they  inflict.  The  most  shocking  part  of  it 
is  that  the  sentences  are  passed,  not  on  any  fixed  system, 
but  according  to  the  prejudices  or  fancies  of  the  indivi- 
dual judge— one  gives  penal  servitude  where  another 
would  be  content  with  a  few  weeks'  imprisonment,  or,  as 
in  one  notorious  recent  case,  with  a  birching.  As  a  rule, 
however,  we  may  assume  that  those  who  attain  to  the 
dignity  of  long  sentences  have  already  become  habitual 
offenders,  and  it  may  be  argued  that  in  this  case  it  does 
not  much  matter.  Where  by  far  the  worst  mischief  is 
done  is  in  the  case  of  short  sentences  of  from  six  weeks  to 
six  months  on  young  offenders.  Quite  recently  we  noticed 
an  instance  of  street-rowdyism  thus  dealt  with,  counsel 
having  the  fatuity  to  remark  that  he  thought  the  experi- 
ence of  the  prisoners  in  gaol  would  be  a  lesson  to  them 
for  life.  If  he  knew  anything  of  the  results  of  prison 
life,  he  would  have  known  that  on  the  contrary  it  was 
pretty  certain  to  start  them  on  the  career  of  habitual 
offenders  ;  for  if  one  thing  is  more  certain  than  another, 
it  is  that,  while  better  lighting,  better  watching  and 
other  things  have  much  reduced  the  number  of  offences 
committed  against  property,  our  prison  system  has 
become  a  manufactory  of  habitual  criminals.  But  an 
adequate  discussion  of  all  these  points  would  lead  us 
very  far  afield.  The  immediate  reforms  to  be  aimed  at 
are,  first,  the  rationalizing  of  our  system  of  trial,  second, 
the  providing  in  all  cases  of  a  right  of  appeal  on  ques- 
tions of  law  and  in  certain  cases  on  questions  of  fact, 
and  third,  the  regularization  of  sentences  by  taking  the 
power  of  sentence  out  of  the  hands  of  the  judge  who 
has  tried  the  prisoner.  There  should  be  a  Board  of 
Sentences  to  whom  all  convictions  would  be  reported, 
with  whatever  remarks  thereon  might  seem  good 
to  the  judge.  Such  a  body  would  be  free  from  the 
temper  which  occasionally  disgraces  our  judges,  its 
procedure  would  be  uniform,  and  as  it  would  be 
formally  placed  in  possession  of  all  the  facts,  it  would 
be  in  a  position  to  revise  sentences  from  time  to  time 
or  to  remit  them  altogether.  We  may  have  to  wait 
some  time  to  see  all,  or  any,  of  these  reforms  carried 
into  law  ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  public  opinion  to  sleep  again  until  our 
system  has  been  rendered  more  rational  and  more 
humane. 

WITH  THE  TURKISH  ARMY. 

"With  the  Turkish   Army  in  Thessaly."     By  Clive 
Bigham.    London  :  Macmillan.  1897. 

MR.  CLIVE  BIGHAM  was  correspondent  for  the 
"  Times  "  with  Edhem  Pasha  during  the  war,  and 
his  book  is  the  only  clear  and  connected  account  of 
the  Turkish  operations  which  has  yet  been  issued.  It 
does  not  profess  to  be  more  than  a  rough  sketch,  but  it 
is  admirably  done,  and  as  Mr.  Bigham  was  with  the 
Turkish  army  in  Thessaly  from  before  the  first  incursion 
of  the  bands  of  the  Ethnike  Etairia  until  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  armistice,  and  was  present  at  every 
important  engagement  from  Milona  to  Domoko,  the 
picture  he  gives  of  the  war  as  seen  from  the  Turkish 
side  is  practically  complete.  Moreover,  his  military 
knowledge  enables  him  to  make  his  account  of  its 
various  operations  both  accurate  and  intelligible.  The 
impression  he  leaves  upon  us  is  much  the  same  as  that 
given  by  the  telegraphic  accounts  in  the  newspapers 
during  the  progress  of  the  war.  Mr.  Bigham  admits  the 
difficulty  of  avoiding  some  sympathy  with  the  troops  a 
correspondent  accompanies,  but  he  easily  convinces  us 
of  his  sincerity  and  his  desire  to  be  unprejudiced.  The 
Turk  is  often  a  fanatic,  but  he  is  a  first-class  fighting 
man,  and  he  has  many  virtues.  In  several  places  Mr. 
Bigham  comments  upon  the  remarkable  steadiness  of 
the  Turkish  soldier  under  fire.  The  Turk  appears  to 
have  absolutely  no  fear  of  death,  and  it  is  this  quality 
which  told  in  the  last  campaign,  as  it  has  told  in 
every  previous  war  in  which  Turkey  has  been  en- 
gaged. After  the  first  battle  at  Milona,  Mr.  Bigham 
and  the  other  correspondents  with  him  had  no  doubt  as 
to  the  result  of  the  war.  "The  absolute  imperturba- 
bility of  the  men,  their  unhesitating  and  unwavering 
advance  in  the  teeth  of  the  most  murderous  fire,  and 
the  casual  way  in  which  individuals  halted  for  the  most 
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ordinary  purposes  under  a  hail  of  shrapnel,  convinced 
us  that  the  result  of  the  war  was  a  foregone  conclusion." 
This  admirable  raw  material  is  being  rapidly  brought 
to  a  high  state  of  efficiency  by  the  German  methods 
which  are  being  introduced  into  the  Turkish  army, 
though  the  shooting  and  fire  discipline  is  still  poor, 
"not  because  the  men  do  not  obey,  but  because  the 
officers  do  not  command."  The  Greek  fire  was  more 
destructive  as  a  rule  than  that  of  the  Turks  throughout 
the  campaign,  but  there  was  a  tremendous  waste  of 
ammunition  on  both  sides.  During  the  first  week  it 
was  estimated  that  three  million  cartridges  were  fired 
by  the  Ottoman  army,  and  probably  nearly  as  many  by 
the  Greeks,  yet  the  killed  on  both  sides  were  only  a  few 
hundreds.  Of  the  Turkish  officers,  Mr.  Bigham  also 
gives  a  very  favourable  account.  Edhem  Pasha  he 
describes  as  the  finest  specimen  of  a  Turkish  gentleman 
he  has  ever  met  and  as  a  soldier  of  great  ability,  ex- 
tremely careful  and  methodical  by  nature,  and  inclined 
to  strategy  that  is  sure  and  tactics  that  are  slow. 
In  any  consideration  of  his  conduct  of  the  campaign, 
however,  it  has  to  be  taken  into  account  that  he  had  at 
no  time  a  free  hand,  and  that  at  one  time  "  nearly  every 
movement  of  troops  had  to  be  explained  to  and  autho- 
rized from  the  Palace  before  it  was  allowed  to  take 
place.  In  fact,  Edhem  had  to  avoid  gaining  a  very 
great  victory  and  the  consequent  renown  he  would  get 
throughout  the  Empire  as  much  as  he  had  to  avoid  the 
least  reverse  to  his  arms  or  the  least  loss  of  men  or 
material." 

The  story  of  the  successive  retreats  of  the  Greeks 
from  position  after  position,  which  is  the  real  story  of 
the  campaign,  is  well  told  by  Mr.  Bigham,  and  it  is 
clear  from  his  story  that  the  Greeks  got  off  very  cheaply, 
thanks  to  the  moderate  policy  which  was  imposed  upon 
Edhem  Pasha  by  the  necessity  of  avoiding  a  too  brilliant 
victory.  If  the  Turkish  General  had  followed  up 
promptly  all  his  advantages,  it  would  have  gone  much 
harder  with  the  Greek  army.  But  at  Milona,  at  Larissa, 
at  Pharsala,  at  Velestino  and  at  Domoko  the  Greeks 
were  allowed  to  depart  without  any  pursuit.  This  is 
Mr.  Bigham's  main  criticism  of  the  Turkish  strategy, 
that  they  failed  to  push  home  their  advantage  and 
rarely  employed  the  little  cavalry  they  possessed. 
But  it  may  be  at  least  partly  explained  by  Edhem 
Pasha's  enforced  cautiousness,  and  it  is  possible  that 
contemptuous  pity  for  a  weak  enemy  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  The  general  tactics  of  the 
Turks  Mr.  Bigham  describes  as  being  to  bang  away  at 
the  enemy  until  they  beat  him,  and  in  this  case  at  least 
the  policy  proved  successful.  Of  the  Greek  operations, 
of  course  he  speaks  mainly  from  what  he  has  heard  and 
read,  and  he  only  gives  just  enough  regarding  them  to 
make  his  account  intelligible.  The  Greek  infantry,  he 
says,  undoubtedly  had  courage,  but  only  of  a  particular 
kind — the  defensive.  When  they  had  to  charge  they 
lost  their  nerve.  The  Euzonoi  were  the  best  troops  of 
the  Greek  army,  whilst  the  Italian  volunteers  gave 
more  trouble  than  they  were  worth.  Finally,  one 
observation  made  by  Mr.  Bigham  is  to  be  noted. 
The  whole  war,  he  says,  has  been  very  considerably 
utilized  by  the  Germans  to  push  forward  their  com- 
merce, and  they  have  stepped  into  the  places  left  vacant 
by  the  hurried  exit  of  the  Greek  merchants  in  Constan- 
tinople and  the  Levant.  A  number  of  the  railways  are 
already  in  the  hands  of  German  companies,  and  the 
army  will  now  probably  become  more  German  than 
ever.  This  is  not  good  news  for  British  trade,  but  it 
perhaps  throws  a  little  light  on  certain  obscure  features 
of  German  diplomacy  in  regard  to  the  war. 

NEW  FICTION. 

"The  Man  of  Straw."    By  Edwin  Pugh.  London: 
Heinemann.  1897. 

MR.  PUGH  would  do  well  to  acquire  a  considerable 
mistrust  of  facility.  If  he  had  been  able  to 
restrict  himself  to  a  closer  dramatic  unity,  his  "  Man  of 
Straw  "  would  have  gained,  not  only  by  the  mere  brute 
matter  of  omission,  but  also,  one  might  fancy,  in  a 
subtler  and  less  direct  fashion.  For  the  quality  of  what 
was  left  on  the  less  crowded  canvas  might  have  struck 
him  as  improvable.    The  cheaply  cruel  John  Colder- 


shaw,  his  loving  narrow  mother  backed  by  a  kindly 
father,  his  hanger-on,  the  Eva  girl  who  thinks  him  so 
godlike,  and  the  tragedy  of  the  disillusion,  these  form 
Mr.  Pugh's  subject.  No  other  characters  should  have 
been  allowed  to  pass  on  to  the  stage  without  undergoing 
the  keenest  scrutiny,  and  the  incidents  in  which  the 
chief  persons  take  part  should  not  have  been  done  more 
lavishly  than  was  necessary  in  order  to  play  the  cha- 
racters off  on  one  another  dramatically.  It  would  be 
odd  indeed  to  grudge  an  author,  and  a  young  author,  his 
exuberance,  and  we  should  be  the  last  to  ask  Mr. 
Pugh  to  exchange  the  guidance  of  his  instinct,  though 
it  lead  him  over  too  wide  a  field,  for  the  strict  canons  of 
artistic  construction.  But  instinct  is  just  what  we  miss 
throughout  this  long  book,  and  Mr.  Pugh's  lengthiness 
is  facility  rather  than  exuberance.  Exuberance  is  the 
child  of  love  or,  at  any  rate,  interest.  Dickens  was 
exuberant,  so  was  Balzac,  and,  in  a  more  intellectual 
fashion,  Jean  Paul.  But,  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Pugh, 
Balzac  is  an  eager  youth  flushed  with  illusions,  a  mere 
child  ;  not  that  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  write  of  the 
pretty  and  the  virtuous,  butbecauseheisinterested  in  life. 
Mr.  Pugh  is  not  interested.  The  sordid  dissipations  of 
John  Coldershawdo  not  attract  Mr.  Pugh  as  the  squalor 
of  the  Pension  Vauquer  attracted  Balzac.  He  looks 
upon  John  Coldershaw  with  distaste,  dislike— a  fruitless 
dislike — and  yet  he  writes  with  ease  about  him.  Verily 
an  author  who  writes  easily  of  what  does  not  attract 
him  is  in  a  dangerous  way  ;  it  is  hard  to  see  how  any 
fineness  of  quality  can  be  expected  to  creep  into  his 
work.  If,  in  making  a  fine  thing  of  John  Coldershaw's 
dissipations,  Mr.  Pugh  had  overweighted  his  drama  on 
this  side,  he  would  have  fallen  into  a  different,  and  a 
more  hopeful,  kind  of  error.  But  it  is  just  because  Mr. 
Pugh  has  no  artistic  instinct  to  guide  him,  no  natural 
feeling  for  beauty,  that  we  demand  of  him  a  stricter 
and  more  theoretically  correct  manner  of  composition. 
One  can  imagine  that  a  novelist  might  succeed  in  spite 
of  a  keen  distaste  for  his  subject  ;  but  his  success 
would  be  largely  due  to  the  unwillingness  of  his  mind 
to  form  the  sentences,  the  lagging  obstinacy  of  a  right 
hand  refusing  to  move  forward.  It  would  then  be  a 
question  of  much  prayer  and  fasting,  of  constant 
flagellation.  In  the  end  his  work  might  not  compare 
well  with  the  labour  of  love,  of  interest,  of  thrill  ;  but 
it  would  have  passed  through  a  refiner's  fire,  every 
sentence  would  come  out  pure  gold — every  incident 
would  be  searched  and  tested  by  the  exacting  standard 
of  an  unattracted  imagination.  Mr.  Pugh  has  not  felt 
the  need  of  any  such  agonizings  ;  he  writes  straight 
ahead  with  the  recklessness  of  a  man  who  can  allow 
himself  to  be  guided  by  the  beauty  he  sees  in  a  world 
which  interests  him  intensely.  And  since  no  reluctance 
of  mind  and  hand  exerts  a  refining  influence  on  his 
work,  he  ought  to  set  up  for  himself  an  artificial 
standard,  an  exacting  ideal.  He  can  show  no  reason 
why  the  tragedy  in  the  existence  of  such  men 
as  John  Coldershaw  (that  they  have  the  power 
of  wounding  their  betters)  should  be  lost  in  un- 
necessary details  of  his  life.  "  What,  for  instance," 
he  should  therefore  have  asked  himself,  "  is 
my  purpose  in  describing  Coldershaw's  night  out  in 
chapter  eight?  Plainly  to  contrast  the  man's  mean 
and  sordid  dissipation  with  the  narrow  virtue  of  his 
mother  and  the  ideal  conception  the  young  girl  Eva 
has  of  him.  There  are,  then,  two  very  good  reasons 
why  I  should  not  allow  my  own  somewhat  glib  dislike 
of  music-halls,  night  clubs,  and  the  gutter  generally,  to 
appear  in  my  pages.  First,  because  it  would  give  a 
false  effect.  Nothing's  good  or  bad  but  thinking- 
makes  it  so.  John  Coldershaw  is  my  hero  and  he 
does  not  think  the  music-hall  bad,  ergo  it  would  be 
false  to  describe  as  '  foul '  a  song  that  appears  to  him 
funny.  '  Drunken  boyhood,  sodden  manhood,  anaemic 
womanhood,  foul  age,  howled  and  shrieked  it  from  the 
gallery  ;  men  in  greasy  evening  dress  and  debauched 
women  hummed  it  in  the  stalls;  a  crowd  of  mad  youths 
rioted  through  the  carpet  lanes  between  the  seats.' 
That  is  what  I  see  in  a  music-hall  ;  but  then  I  am  a 
moralist,  and  part  of  the  interest  of  the  novel  I  am 
writing  lies  in  the  fact  that  Coldershaw  is  not  a  moralist. 
'  Dishonoured  hoar-locks  trembled  and  shrivelled  hands 
went  rolling,  rolling  in  a  vertigo  of  bestial  frenzy,'  is 
out  of  place  in  describing  Coldershaw's  visit  to  a  prize- 
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fight,  and  though  the  audience  at  such  places  seems  to 
me  to  have  lost  all  claim  to  respect,  I  must  not  brand 
as  '  humans '  what  to  Coldershaw  are  just  men  and 
women.  Moreover,  if  I  overdo  the  gutter,  the  contrast 
between  John  Coldershaw  and  Eva  will  be  too  coarse 
and  obvious  to  be  effective.  I  must  not  hurl  Colder- 
shaw's  vileness  at  the  reader's  head  in  so  many  words. 
I  must  do  the  beastly  thing  a  little  tenderly  and  with 
some  restraint,  so  that  the  reader  may  gather  for  him- 
self the  depth  of  Coldershaw's  debasement,  so  that  he 
may  realize  it,  awake  to  it  as  if  it  were  a  discovery  of 
his  own.  In  the  end  such  restraint  will  be  the  more 
effective,  the  tragedy  will  be  more  pitiable,  more  deeply 
cruel,  more  hugely  cynical  than  if  I  torture  my  vocabu- 
lary to  find  forcible  expressions.  For  the  same  sort  of 
reason  I  must  not  print  in  italics  on  p.  53  '  //  is  thus 
men  kiss  their  mothers!'  and  in  italics  on  p.  65  '//  is 
thus  men  kiss  their  mistresses  ! "  It  is  my  business  as  an 
artist  to  so  write  the  scenes  that  the  reader  will  feel  the 
contrast  for  himself,  and  the  exclamatory  sentences  are 
a  confession  of  weakness." 

We  have  spent  some  time  on  the  subject  of  Colder- 
shaw's dissipations,  because,  although  the  same  lack 
of  refinement  and  quality  may  be  discovered  elsewhere, 
it  is  here  that  the  author  appears  to  be  most  character- 
istic. We  do  not  imagine  that  he  can  set  much  store 
by  the  kindly  costermonger  and  his  wife  or  the  fussy 
lawyer,  or  Dick  and  his  sister  Sue — harmless  fifth-hand 
Dickens.  Nor  can  Mr.  Pugh  feel  the  keen  creator's 
pride  in  the  hero  who  turns  up  towards  the  end,  except 
that  he  has  been  so  extravagant  as  to  lavish  on  this  one 
man  both  the  heroic  qualifications.  Horace  Kilmorie 
is  a  painter  as  well  as  an  African  traveller.  Lady 
novelists  have  so  far  been  content  with  either  one  or 
the  other.  Such  figures  hardly  add  to  the  strength  of 
a  novel  which  is  nothing  if  not  an  attempt  at  strength  ; 
but  they  are  the  usual  weaknesses  which  a  well- 
meaning  critic  would  only  mention  for  the  sake  of 
completeness.  Still,  if  they  are  themselves  harmless, 
the  alert  and  exacting  conscience  that  would  mistrust 
and  fight  shy  of  them  is  a  thing  that  Mr.  Pugh  might 
cultivate  for  its  own  sake.  And  while  we  are  being 
complete,  it  would  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  notice  that 
one  of  Mr.  Pugh's  characters  comes  out  of  the  ordeal 
with  no  small  dignity,  namely — John  Coldershaw's 
mother.  She  is  something  that  Mr.  Pugh  has  seen  for 
himself,  this  hard  uncultivated  woman  with  her  en- 
grossing religion  and  a  love  for  her  son  that  is  hard 
too,  at  first,  and  only  narrows  down  to  a  blind  possessive 
weakness  when  his  case  is  hopeless.  The  pathos  in 
the  state  of  one  who  would  herself  unbend  to  no  pathos 
has  taken  hold  of  Mr.  Pugh  ;  he  is,  perhaps,  a  little 
awed  :  he  would  be  tender  if  this  were  the  place  for 
tenderness  (and  this  is  the  true  restraint)  ;  and  in  her 
progress  through  his  pages  she  leaves  finer  traces  than 
her  fellows,  fine  enough  to  remain  with  a  certain  per- 
sistence in  the  reader's  imagination.  As  a  whole, 
"The  Man  of  Straw "  leaves  two  impressions  on  our 
mind.  One  is  that  Mr.  Pugh  needs,  if  we  may  use  the 
metaphor,  a  whipping.  And  the  other  is  that  he  surely 
possesses  sufficient  intelligence  to  perform  that  operation 
for  himself. 

"  In  the  Tideway."    By  Flora  Annie  Steel.  London: 
Constable.  1897. 

While  sympathizing  with  Mrs.  Steel  on  the  deli- 
berate injustice  which  the  publication  of  this  volume 
has  done  her,  one  is  glad  to  know  that  she  her- 
self has  not  adopted  the  suicidal  system  practised  by 
prominent  authors  of  producing  earlier  and  cruder  works 
on  the  strength  of  a  genuine  and  well  merited  success. 
It  was  thus  that  Mr.  Shorthouse  watered  down  the 
solid  achievements  of  "John  Inglesant,"  and  many 
other  recent  examples  are  too  obvious  to  need  quotation. 
But  Mrs.  Steel  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  victim,  and 
one  is  left  to  marvel  at  a  leading  publishing  house  un- 
earthing from  its  oblivion  an  old  story  of  some  twenty- 
five  thousand  words,  and  by  the  aid  of  wide  margins 
and  thick  leads  metamorphosing  it  into  a  new  six- 
shilling  novel.  Except  for  the  inevitable  comparison 
with  "  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters,"  the  book  would 
have  passed  muster  as  an  average  railway  brochure  ; 
the  dialogue  is  crisp  and  the  characters  are  fairly  con- 
sistent, but  the  author's  matured  powers  would  have 


saved  her  from  the  unconvincing  tragedy  and  the  thea- 
trical coincidences  which  mar  the  climax. 

"A  Flame  of  Fire."     By  Mrs.   Haweis.  London: 
Hurst  &  Blackett.  1897. 

This  js  another  addition  to  the  foolish  effusions 
with  which  women  writers  attack  the  eternal  marriage 
question.  The  usual  hysteria  over  the  inequality  of  the 
sexes  is  painfully  prominent,  but  the  futility  of  it  all  is 
more  marked  when  the  injustices  complained  of  have 
become  obsolete,  and  when  the  wife  goes  one  better  in 
imprudence  than  the  marital  brute  himself.  A  husband, 
accompanied  by  the  officers  of  the  law,  forcing  his  way 
into  another  person's  house  in  order  to  carry  off  his 
wife,  and  before  a  civil  action  has  been  instituted, 
smacks  more  of  feudal  times  than  the  fin-de-siecle.  The 
story  itself  is  amateurish  in  the  extreme  ;  the  heroine 
has  "  streaky  "  hair  and  "  colossal  "  lips;  the  aesthetic 
Major  Mildmay,  who  loves  this  married  phenomenon, 
has  "  soldierly  arms  "  and  wears  a  beard.  Moreover, 
he  suffers  from  "intense  feeling  governed  by  self- 
control  of  a  high  order."  All  the  troubles  arise  from 
Aglae's  unfortunate  tendency  to  run  away  with  any  of 
her  male  friends  who  care  to  invite  her  ;  but  happily  the 
results  of  these  indiscretions  are  purely  Platonic.  One 
lays  down  the  book  with  the  devout  prayer  that  Mrs. 
Haweis  may  henceforth  restrict  herself  to  the  domain  of 
decorative  art. 

"  What  Cheer  ?  "    By  W.  Clark   Russell.    London  : 
Cassell.  1896. 

"  The  brine  washes  blue  as  deep  water  to  the  shingle, 
and  bursts  into  a  Pacific  whiteness  of  foam,"  on  the 
first  page  of  "What  Cheer?"  On  the  next  we  are 
introduced  to  a  lass  who  loved  a  sailor,  one  Heron, 
captain  of  the  "Atlantic."  Joyce  Whittaker  is  loved 
by  Heron,  and  there  would  be  no  story  but  marriage 
bells  if  she  were  not  also  persecuted  by  the  unwelcome 
attentions  of  another  man  from  the  sea,  Jeremy  Liver. 
He  is  responsible  for  the  complications  that  arise,  a 
spar  falling  on  Heron's  head  and  turning  him  silly  for 
a  time,  being  one  of  them.  Mr.  Clark  Russell  as  usual 
describes  a  voyage  with  great  detail.  Even  on  land  he 
uses  nautical  terms.  Old  ladies  toss  their  heads  "  as 
stately  ships  move  their  bowsprits  in  pitching."  A 
deacon,  who  might  be  supposed  not  to  be  so  learned 
in  the  parts  of  a  ship  as  Mr.  Russell,  says  that  "  arter 
eighty  every  day's  like  chucking  in  a  cartful  of  chalk 
when  the  hatches  are  flush  and  your  ship's  as  deep  as 
she'll  go."  We  confess  to  finding  this  picturesque 
spinning  out  of  a  threadbare  story  very  tiresome.  But 
the  heroine  is  "  dark  and  sweet,"  and  the  villain  comes 
to  a  terrible  end ;  and  those  who  like  Mr.  Clark  Russell's 
sea-stories  will  like  this  one,  although  it  is  by  no  means 
the  best  of  them. 

"The  Secret  of  Saint   Florel."    By  John  Berwick. 

London  :  Macmillan.  1897. 
"The  Fall  of  a  Star."    By  Sir  William  Magnay,  Bart. 

London  :  Macmillan.  1897. 

Of  these  two  stories  "The  Secret  of  Saint  Florel" 
is  the  more  improbable,  "  The  Fall  of  a  Star  "  the 
more  unreal.  Mr.  Berwick  has  read  Rider  Hag- 
gard, Sir  William  Magnay  has  read  Disraeli  ;  but 
neither  is  capable  of  doing  more  than  caricature  his 
model.  There  was  a  landslip  at  Saint  Florel,  in  the 
island  of  Reunion,  at  the  very  moment  when  Holson, 
the  hero-villain,  was  murdering  a  Creole  woman  of 
whom  he  had  wearied.  He  escaped,  and  flattered  him- 
self his  crime  had  been  concealed  by  the  landslip.  But 
two  muscular  Englishmen  of  the  conventional  tourist 
type  discovered  the  body  and  played  at  amateur  de- 
tectives to  prevent  his  marriage  with  the  heroine.  They 
were  just  too  late  ;  but  an  old  madman  shot  him  a  few 
hours  later.  The  "  Star"  in  Sir  William  Magnay's  book 
is  an  Admirable  Crichton  named  Carstairs.  He  is  the  most 
wonderful  statesman  of  the  age,  and  exhibits  his  sur- 
prising versatility  by  dabbling  in  chemistry,  disguising 
himself  ingeniously  and  attempting  several  unnecessary 
murders.  An  inconvenient  young  woman  dies  under 
suspicious  circumstances  in  his  house,  whereupon  he 
organizes  a  landslip  by  means  of  dynamite  to  bury  her 
body  in  the  sands.  He  had  evidently  been  reading 
"The  Secret  of  Saint  Florel."    The  usual  pair  of 
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commonplace  young  men  find  her  body  and  determine 
to  bring  the  crime  home  to  him  in  order  to  save  the 
heroine,  an  earl's  daughter,  from  the  misery  of  marrying 
him.  They  play  amateur  detectives,  and  he  is  finally 
gored  to  death  by  a  stag. 

There  is  plenty  of  bad  grammar  and  worse  taste  in 
both  books. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

THE  flatness  of  the  season  will  be  relieved  by  the  first 
instalment  of  Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart's 
"American  History,"  which  Messrs.  Macmillan  are  about 
to  publish.  This  initial  volume  will  deal  with  the  period 
of  colonization,  chiefly  from  the  records  of  contem- 
porary writers,  such  as  Columbus,  Myles  Philips, 
Richard  Hakluyt,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  have  also  ready  for  immediate 
publication  the  third  volume  of  the  "  System  of  Medi- 
cine "  which  Professor  Clifford  Allbutt  is  editing.  It 
will  treat  of  general  diseases  of  obscure  causation  and 
diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Another  work 
coming  from  the  same  firm  is  "The  Theory  of  Elec- 
tricity and  Magnetism,"  by  Mr.  Charles  Emerson 
Curry. 

The  edition  of  one  hundred  thousand  copies  of  Sir 
Walter  Besant's  "  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men," 
which  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus  are  producing  at  the 
nominal  sum  of  sixpence,  is  intended  more  as  a  stimulus 
to  public  interest  in  the  author's  other  works  than  as  a 
financial  speculation. 

Mr.  John  Murray  is  supplementing  his  "  University 
Extension  Manuals  "  with  the  following  volumes  :  "  An 
Introduction  to  Physical  Science,"  by  Professor  John 
Cox;  "The  English  Poets,  from  Blake  to  Tennyson," 
by  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke;  "The  History  of  Astro- 
nomy," by  Mr.  Arthur  Berry;  "A  History  of  Educa- 
tion," by  Principal  James  Donaldson,  of  St.  Andrews  ; 
and  "An  Introduction  to  Philosophy,"  by  Professor 
Knight,  the  editor  of  the  series. 

A  useful  class-book  is  promised  next  month  by 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  in  "  French  Verbs  Simplified 
and  Made  Easy  in  Two  Tables  :  followed  by  a  List  of 
the  Verbs  with  their  corresponding  Substantives."  The 
author,  M.  F.  Julien,  is  Master  of  the  King  Edward's 
Grammar  School  at  Birmingham,  and  has  already  pro- 
duced many  other  works  on  his  native  tongue. 

Lord  Roberts  is  the  subject  of  Mr.  W.  Nicholson's 
pencil  in  the  "New  Review"  portrait  gallery  for 
August. 

Messrs.  Longmans'  forthcoming  works  of  fiction  in- 
clude Mr.  Levett-Yeat's  historical  romance,  "The  Che- 
valier d'Auriac  "  ;  "  Kallistratus  :  an  Autobiography," 
a  story  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Gilkes, 
with  Illustrations  by  Mr.  Greiffenhagen  ;  and  a  volume 
of  Sporting  Stories  and  Sketches,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Watson, 
the  Editor  of  the  "Badminton  Magazine." 

The  Nelson  boom  is  in  no  way  abating.  Trafalgar 
Day  is  the  opportune  date  chosen  for  the  issue  in  volume 
form  of  Mr.  Clark  Russell's  studies  of  "Our  Great 
Naval  Hero." 

The  interest  which  was  aroused  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  "Strange  Stories  of  the  Service,  or  the  Crown 
and  the  War-Office,"  by  "  General  Touch-em-up," 
has  induced  the  Roxburghe  Press  to  issue  immediately 
a  second  edition.  The  volume  is  said  to  be  the  work  of 
a  well-known  military  officer. 

On  the  conclusion  of  its  serial  issue  in  "  Harper's," 
Mr.  George  Du  Maurier's  posthumous  novel,  "  The 
Martian,"  will  appear  in  book  form. 

Presentation  copies  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Beavan's  "  Popular 
Royalty  "  have  been  accepted  by  the  Queen  and  the 
Empress  Frederick. 

A  youthful  work  of  the  late  Christina  Rossetti  is  to 
see  the  light  for  the  first  time,  through  the  medium  of 
Mr.  James  Bowden.  It  is  a  girl's  story,  entitled 
"  Maude,"  and  was  written  at  the  age  of  twenty.  The 
volume  is  prefaced  by  papers  from  both  her  brothers, 
Dante  and  William  Michael  Rossetti. 


SOME  GUIDE-BOOKS. 

THE  number  of  people  who  displace  themselves  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  each  year  goes  on  increasing,  but  the 
supply  of  guide-books  more  than  keeps  pace  with  the  demand. 
There  are  few  places  left  to  blush  unseen,  and  the  lot  of  the 
hermitically  inclined  grows  harder  and  harder.  Murray  and 
Baedeker  are  still,  of  course,  the  twin  monarchs  of  the  guide- 
book world,  but  each  season  sees  some  new  special  or  general 
handbooks.  It  is  natural  that  some  of  these  should  appeal  espe- 
cially to  the  American  tourist,  and  Mr.  Edward  Smith,  in  his 
"  Handy  Guide-Book  to  England  and  Wales "  (George  Allen, 
1897),  has  not  quailed  before  his  task  of  getting  a  quart  into  a 
pint  pot.  His  mistake  is  to  take  Senator  John  Sherman,  who 
failed  to  find  Dedham  when  he  was  in  this  country,  as  his  ideal 
American,  and  there  are  some  remarks  in  his  introduction 
which,  though  no  doubt  fittingly  addressed  to  an  American 
reader,  sound  rather  odd  in  English  ears — as,  for  instance,  the 
aphorism  that  "an  old  country  is  not  necessarily  in  its  dotage." 
Mr.  Smith  has  been  principally  solicitous  of  the  short  tripper's 
requirements,  and  he  suggests  a  number  of  walking  or  cycling 
tours  which  are  judiciously  chosen.  His  plans  for  seeing 
England  in  six  days  and  London  in  one  day  leave  something 
to  be  desired.  It  would  be  miraculous  if  they  did  not.  Nor 
should  we  even  care  to  be  the  unfortunate  American  who 
undertakes  the  "  grand  tour  "  of  England  and  Wales  in  sixteen 
weeks  as  comprehensively  planned  by  Mr.  Smith.  Apart 
from  these  skeleton  tours,  the  rest  of  the  book  takes 
the  form  of  a  gazetteer,  with  brief  characterizations 
of  the  various  places  worth  a  visit ;  but  of  useful  information  to 
the  traveller  as  to  hotels,  routes,  &c,  Mr.  Smith  gives  very 
little.  Mrs.  Cook's  new  guide  to  "  London  and  its  Environs," 
in  the  series  of  "Darlington's  Handbooks"  (Llangollen: 
Darlington  &  Co.),  is  a  much  more  successful  work.  Mrs.  Cook 
has  been  assisted  by  her  husband,  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  M.A.,  the 
present  editor  of  the  "  Daily  News,"  who  has  contributed  inte- 
resting and  admirable  chapters  on  the  British  and  South 
Kensington  Museums  and  the  National  Gallery,  and  her  own 
treatment  of  her  subject  is  both  exhaustive  and  intelligent.  It 
is,  indeed,  one  of  the  best  handbooks  we  have  come  across, 
for  it  really  has  a  literary  style,  and  it  gives  an  ad- 
mirable impression  of  London  in  all  its  varied  aspects. 
Not  only  the  American,  but  also  the  English,  tourist  will  be 
glad  to  possess  so  comprehensive  and  so  adequate  a  guide- 
book as  this.  The  practical  information  it  gives  is  accurate 
and  abundant,  and  its  treatment  of  the  literary  and  historic 
associations  of  the  metropolis  is  excellent.  It  also  contains  a 
number  of  clear  and  accurate  maps  and  plans,  as  well  as  illus- 
trations by  clever  artists.  "London  Town"  ("Daily  Mail" 
Office,  1897)  is  a  less  ambitious  sixpenny  guide  which  will  be 
useful  to  those  who  do  not  want  to  buy  an  expensive  guide- 
book, and  it  covers  the  whole  ground  satisfactorily,  whilst  "  Up 
and  Down  the  Thames"  (J.  S.  Virtue  &  Co.)  is  a  handy  indicator 
of  places  of  interest  to  be  seen  from  the  river. 

Amongst  the  many  English  county  guides,  those  issued  by 
Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black  still  maintain  their  excellence.  They 
are  full  of  practical  information  for  the  traveller,  and  give 
ample  treatment  to  all  matters  of  interest  in  each  locality. 
This  year  new  editions  are  issued  of  the  Guides  to  Hampshire, 
Dorset,  and  North  Wales  ;  whilst  Bournemouth  has  recently 
been  added  to  the  holiday  resorts  for  which  Messrs.  Black 
issue  a  cheaper  series.  All  these  guides  are  provided  with 
excellent  maps,  and  are  of  a  convenient  size  for  the  pocket. 
The  volume  for  Dorset,  it  may  be  noted,  makes  a  special  feature 
of  the  identification  of  the  localities  in  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's 
Wessex. 

The  American  tourist  doing  England  in  six  days  will  not  be 
able  to  give  much  time  to  the  architectural  or  other  details  of 
our  cathedrals,  but  the  more  leisurely  visitor  cannot  well  afford 
to  visit  Canterbury,  Salisbury,  Chester,  Rochester,  or  Oxford 
without  providing  himself  with  one  of  the  excellent  volumes  in 
Bell's  Cathedral  Series,  all  of  which  are  carefully  written  and 
illustrated.  "  Chester  Cathedral,"  by  Mr.  Charles  Hiatt,  and 
"Rochester  Cathedral,"  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Palmer  (Bell,  1897), 
two  recent  volumes  in  the  series,  fully  maintain  the  excellence 
of  the  earlier  volumes.  For  those  who  want  a  shorter  and 
more  popular,  not  to  say  more  ecclesiastical,  account  of  the 
cathedrals,  Messrs.  Isbister's  Series  will  be  more  suitable. 
They  are  dainty  little  booklets  bound  in  parchment,  mostly 
written  by  deans  or  canons  connected  with  the  foundations  of 
which  they  treat,  and  skilfully  illustrated  by  artists  well  known 
for  their  architectural  work. 

At  present,  however,  the  thoughts  of  most  town-dwellers  are 
inclined  towards  the  sea,  and  in  these  days  of  multiple  seaside 
resorts  it  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  decide  what  particular 
place  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  plundering  our  pockets. 
There  are  a  number  of  guides  which  run  through  the  whole 
gamut  of  watering-places  for  the  benefit  of  the  perplexed 
holiday  maker.  "  Seaside  Watering-places"  (Upcott  Gill,  1897), 
since  it  is  already  at  its  twenty-first  year  of  publication,  has 
evidently  solved  the  difficulties  of  many.  Starting  at  Berwick, 
it  surveys  the  whole  coast-line  of  England  round  to  Silloth  in 
the  Solway  Firth,  with  voyages  further  afield  to  the  Channel 
and  Scilly  Islands  and  the  Isle  of  Man.    On  so  comprehensive 
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a  plan  it  is  impossible  to  miss  a  single  place  in  which  two  or 
three  lodging-houses  are  gathered  together,  and  as  the  notice 
of  each  resort  gives  the  means  of  access,  the  hotels,  the  house 
agents,  and  often  a  list  of  lodging-houses  as  well,  together  with 
a  short  description  of  the  situation,  climate,  scenery  and 
amusements  of  each  place,  it  should  be  easy  for  any  one  to 
choose  exactly  the  spot  he  wants.  The  one  fault  of  the  book  is 
the  uniformly  laudatory  character  of  the  notices,  from  which  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  materials  for  their  compilation  are  sup- 
plied by  the  residents  of  the  various  resorts.  Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand 
and  Mr.  Phil  May  collaborate  in  conveying  to  the  Londoner, 
each  in  his  own  characteristic  fashion,  their  impressions  of  the 
Kentish  coast  in  "Z.-Z.  G.,  or  the  Zig-Zag  Guide"  (A.  &  C. 
Black,  1897).  They  are  both  ardent  Ramsgaters,  and  their 
jokes,  pictorial  and  verbal,  will  pass  an  hour  agreeably  on  the 
pier,  whilst  one  or  two  useful  "tips"  for  visitors  to  the  Kentish 
watering-places  can  be  gleaned  from  their  chaff.  Visitors  to 
Whitby  will  find  in  Mr.  R.  B.  Holt's  "Whitby:  Past  and 
Present  "  (Whitby  :  "  Gazette  "  Office)  a  quantity  of  interesting 
gossip  about  the  Yorkshire  watering-place,  and  invalids  should 
be  able  to  choose  the  proper  Welsh  resort  for  their  complaint 
from  Mr.  T.  R.  Roberts's  "Spas  of  North  Wales v  (London  :  J. 
Hogg). 

Those  who  are  about  to  visit  the  North  of  Ireland  will  find 
the  new  edition  of  Dulau's  "  Through  Guide"  a  useful  com- 
panion. The  work  has  been  enlarged  and  thoroughly  revised 
and  brought  up  to  date  by  its  author,  Mr.  M.  J.  B.  Baddeley, 
and  it  is  well  supplied  with  good  maps.  New  editions  have 
also  been  issued  of  Baedeker's  "  Switzerland  "  and  "  Belgium 
and  Holland,"  and  the  latter  has  been  thorougly  revised. 
Belgium  has  also  been  added  to  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  series  of 
"Historical  Guides"  (Grant  Richards,  1897).  The  idea  of  this 
series  is  an  excellent  one,  though  it  is  not  so  well  carried  out 
as  we  should  have  expected  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen.  He  set 
out  with  the  intention  of  making  these  guides  to  some  degree 
sociological,  dealing  with  the  various  towns  on  the  historical 
method  ;  but  most  of  his  accounts  of  the  development  of  towns 
are  rather  scrappy,  and  though  he  expressly  disclaims  at  the 
outset  any  intention  of  competing  with  Murray  or  Baedeker, 
he  in  reality  often  comes  dangerously  near  to  doing  so. 
His  "  Belgium  "  is,  however,  a  very  convenient  volume,  not  too 
big  for  the  pocket  and  crammed  full  of  information.  It  is, 
moreover,  conspicuously  cheaper  than  either  Murray  or 
Baedeker. 

NEW  BOOKS   AND  REPRINTS. 

"A   Dictionary  of  Slang,  Jargon,  and   Cant."     By  Albert 
Barrere  and  C.  G  Leland.    London  :  Bell  &  Sons. 

THIS  is  a  revised  edition  in  two  volumes  of  a  work  originally 
issued  privately  and  well  known  to  the  curious.  It  has  been 
deemed  a  good  moment  to  put  forth  an  edition  for  the  general 
public,  and  we  trust  the  venture  will  receive  the  support  it 
merits.  "  Some  alterations  and  corrections"  have  been  found 
necessary,  as  M.  Barrere  points  out  in  his  preface,  but  the  work 
remains  a  mine  of  interesting  material,  both  interpretative  and 
derivative,  though  of  course  it  is  in  some  particulars  less 
peculiarly  informative  than  Mr.  Camden  Hotten's  dictionary, 
or  Messrs.  Farmer  and  Henley's  similar  work.  The  volumes 
are  admirably  printed  on  excellent  paper  and  extremely  neat  in 
binding. 

"  The  Land  o'  Cakes  and  Brither  Scots."    By  T.  B.  Johnstone 
London  :  Alexander  Gardner. 

The  patriot  Scot — and  what  Scot  is  not  patriot  ? — will  rejoice 
in  this  fervid  volume,  wherein  Scotland  and  all  things  Scottish, 
and  some  things  not  especially  Scottish,  are  set  forth  to  a  fine, 
sustained  peal  of  praise.  The  book  opens  with  the  Geology 
of  Scotland — and  who  shall  deny  the  antiquity  of  the  older 
Scottish  rocks  ? — and  passes  on  to  Scenery,  Race,  Character- 
istics, Poets,  Great  Men,  the  Presbytery,  and  all  within  300 
pages.  Of  those  pages,  one  or  two  only  touch  on  Scottish 
"failings."  We  turned  to  these,  with  fluttering  heart,  and  were 
much  relieved  to  find  the  failings  take  a  virtuous  shine  from  the 
author's  gentle  handling.  As  to  Scottish  humour,  we  are  referred 
to  a  long  list  of  works,  in  which  we  are  assured  there  is  more 
humour  than  "  in  all  the  volumes  of  '  Punch,'  "  or  in  "  the  works 
of  Dickens  and  all  the  English  humourists."  If  this  is  so,  it 
will  indeed  be  what  Mr.  Johnstone  calls  "  a  revelation"  to  the 
Southron.  We  had  often  wondered  at  "  Punch's "  jokes.  It 
seems  they  are  mainly  Scottish,  seventy-five  per  cent,  coming 
from  "  unattached  contributors  "  north  of  the  Tweed,  and,  like 
the  person  in  the  "  Bab  Ballads,"  who  was  curious  about  the 
author  of  the  cracker  mottoes,  we  are  no  longer  exercised  about 
the  source  of  the  jokes  in  "  Punch." 

"Earlv  Essays  of  John  Stuart  Mill."     Selected  by  J.  W.  M. 
Gibbs.    London  :  Bell  &  Sons. 

This  extremely  interesting  volume  will  delight  many  who 
know  Mill  only  through  his  works  on  social  and  political 
economy.  It  comprises  some  of  his  earliest  writings,  the  whole, 
indeed,  of  his  first  book,  published  in  1831  under  the  title 
"  Essays  on  Some  Unsettled  Questions  of  Political  Economy." 


In  addition,  Mr.  Gibbs  gives  some  contributions  to  the 
"  London  Review"  and  the  "Westminster"  Vhich  have  never 
before  been  reprinted.  Two  of  these  are  reviews  of  Tennyson 
and  of  Carlyle's  "French  Revolution,"  and  are  admirable  for 
keen  and  sympathetic  criticism.  Even  more  remarkable  are 
the  articles  on  "What  is  Poetry ?"  and  " The  Two  Kinds  of 
Poetry,"  wherein  Mill  shows  himself  to  be  as  happy  in  defini- 
tion as  in  illustration,  and  one  that  possessed  many  of  the  poet's 
gifts,  especially  a  sensitive  ear  and  a  delicate  taste.  Altogether, 
Mr.  Gibbs  deserves  warm  thanks  for  reviving  these  long-buried 
essays. 

"  Letters  from  the  Sudan.*'     By  E.  F.  Knight.     London : 
Macmillan  &  Co. 

Mr.  Knight,  who  acted  as  correspondent  with  the  "  Times  " 
from  the  spring  to  the  autumn  of  1896  in  the  Sudan,  has  pro- 
duced a  most  vivid  and  animated  history  of  the  campaign 
against  the  Khalifa  and  the  Mahdists.  By  means  of  the  excel- 
lent plans  provided,  and  the  clearness  and  explicitness  of  Mr. 
Knight's  record,  the  whole  series  of  movements  both  of  river 
column  and  desert  column  may  be  followed  accurately  and 
intelligibly  by  every  reader  of  this  volume.  It  is  altogether  a 
model  book  of  its  class. 

From  Messrs.  Clowes  &  Sons,  Limited,  we  have  a  new  edition 
of  "The  Order  of  the'Coif,"  by  Alexander  Pulling,  Serjeant-at- 
Law,  which  excellent  and  authoritative  work  has  long  been  out 
of  print. 

In  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.'s  "  Illustrated  Standard  Novels" 
we  have  "  Emma,"  by  Miss  Austen,  with  an  introduction  by 
Austin  Dobson  and  charming  illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson  ; 
"  Belinda,"  by  Maria  Edgeworth,  illustrated  by  Chris  Hammond, 
for  which  Mrs.  Richard  Ritchie  provides  a  well-considered 
preface  ;  and  Marryat's  "  Phantom  Ship  "  and  "  Poor  Jack," 
the  former  illustrated  by  H.  R.  Millar,  the  latter  by  F.  Pegram, 
the  introduction  to  both  being  by  Mr.  David  Hannay. 

Mr.  Gosse's  "  Seventeenth-Century  Studies "  (Heinemann) 
appears  in  a  third  edition,  with  the  useful  feature  of  an  index. 

From  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  we  have  a  new  edition,  being  the 
third,  of  Mr.  James  Rodway's  fascinating  volume,  "  In  the 
Guiana  Forest." 

To  Mr.  William  Andrews  it  has  occurred  to  reprint  Leigh 
Hunt's  pleasant  papers  on  "  The  Months,"  "  Description  of  the 
Successive  Beauties  of  the  Year,"  originally  published  by  C. 
&  J.  Oilier  in  1821,  and  now  reissued  by  Messrs.  W.  Andrews 
&  Co. 

"  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  Library."  Edited  by  George 
Laurence  Gomme,  F.S.A.  (Elliot  Stock.)  The  latest  instal- 
ment of  this  useful  undertaking  comprises  the  ninth  portion  of 
"  English  Topography,"  edited  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Milne,  and  deals 
with  the  counties  of  Notts,  Oxford  and  Rutland.  Naturally, 
the  county  of  Oxford,  with  the  city  and  University  colleges, 
absorbs  the  greater  part  of  the  volume,  the  communications  with 
regard  to  Oxford  colleges,  churches,  &c.  occupying  not  less 
than  forty-eight  pages. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  series  of  "  Women  of  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  Times  in  America,"  issued  in  this  country 
by  Mr.  Murray,  is  "  Mercy  Warren,"  by  Alice  Brown.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  biography  as  a  sketch  of  the  revolutionary 
period,  with  Mercy  Warren  as  the  central  figure.  She  un- 
doubtedly was  an  interesting  personage,  distinctly  a  woman  of 
letters,  besides  being  the  wife  of  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
war  for  independence.  She  was  also  the  sister  of  James  Otis, 
who  helped  to  lead  Massachusetts  to  independence  by  his 
denunciations  of  Great  Britain.  Samuel  Adams  and  his  wife 
were  also  personal  friends  of  the  Warrens,  so  that  throughout 
the  book  we  continually  learn  something  fresh  of  people  who 
helped  to  make  American  history.  Her  correspondence  with 
Samuel  Adams  is  interesting,  and  leads  to  her  writing  some  of 
her  patriotic  verses.  Mrs.  Warren  was  said  by  her  contem- 
poraries to  be  a  mistress  of  social  grace,  and  that  "her  talents 
as  a  writer  were  exceeded  by  her  powers  of  conversation  ; 
grave  or  playful,  serious  or  facetious,  as  the  subject  or  occasion 
required."  She  was  supposed  to  have  influenced  her  husband 
and  others  by  these  powerful  gifts,  and  so  helped  on  the  great 
War  of  Independence.  The  volume  is  full  of  her  letters  and 
verses,  which  show  her  to  have  been  a  somewhat  bigoted  and 
prejudiced,  yet  withal  courageous,  woman.  An  excellent  por- 
trait forms  a  frontispiece  to  the  volume. 

What  could  be  the  object  of  Mr.  Herbert  Flowerdew  in 
writing  and  then  publishing  "  In  an  Ancient  Mirror"  (Unwin) 
we  have  failed  to  discover.  It  has  not  humour  enough  in 
it  to  warrant  its  existence  ;  it  is  not  a  sermon,  it  is  not  a 
socialistic  squib,  it  is  not  an  allegory,  nor  is  it  a  political 
pamphlet.  That  the  laws,  customs  and  manners  of  England 
are  peculiar,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  and  decidedly  rotten  in 
many  instances,  needed  not  Mr.  Flowerdew  to  merely  state  the 
fact  for  us.  And  the  style  he  has  chosen  to  detail  these  imper- 
fections of  ours  is  strikingly  wearying.  He  describes  his  book 
as  "being  a  recently  discovered  fragment  of  Herodotus,  the 
gossiping  (keek  historian,  describing  the  manners  and  customs 
of  a  strange  people,  now  for  the  first  time  translated."  The 
book  is  produced  in  a  hideous  fashion  :  printed  on  no  better 
paper  than  is  used  for  retailing  sugar,  and  bound  in  potato- 
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sacking  canvas,  with  an  ugly  lettering  and  design  stamped  in  red 
on  the  side. 

Mark  Twain's  new  volume,  entitled  "  Tom  Sawyer,  Detec- 
tive" (Chatto  &  Windus),  is  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
stories  and  other  matter,  described  on  the  title-page  as  "  other 
tales."  The  volume  is  chiefly  notable  for  the  last  two  chapters, 
called  respectively  "What  Paul  Bourget  thinks  of  Us" — a 
criticism  of  Bourget's  "Outre  Mer" — and  "A  Little  Note  to 
M.  Paul  Bourget,"  which  is  an  answer  to  Max  O'Rell's  reply 
to  the  foregoing,  both  reprinted  from  the  "  North  American 
Review."  Taking  the  two  articles  together,  they  constitute  the 
smartest,  the  wittiest  and  keenest  piece  of  literary  fencing  we 
have  met  for  a  considerable  time.  The  tales  are  only  mildly 
interesting  and  still  more  mildly  humorous.  A  portrait  of 
S.  L.  Clemens  accompanies  the  volume  as  a  frontispiece. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  "His  Double  Self;  or,  the 
Transformation  of  Keith  Winstanley,"  by  E.  Curtis  (Jarrold), 
that  redeems  it  from  the  category  of  the  commonplace.  It 
matters  little  if  the  plot  and  characters  in  our  modern  fiction 
are  impossible  or  improbable  if  only  the  former  is  well  devised 
and  the  latter  are  presented  with  some  reality.  But  in  this 
book  the  story  is  clumsily  put  together,  and  all  the  characters 
are  lifeless  beings  who  talk  London  journalese  and  act  accord- 
ingly. The  whole  business  could  have  been  got  through  with 
greater  advantage  in  half  the  length  of  the  present  volume. 

Messrs.  Service  &  Paton  have  led  us  to  expect  so  much 
from  them,  that  we  are  a  little  disappointed  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  new  edition  of  Hawthorne's  novels  they  have 
just  issued  at  3^.  6d.  Considering  the  authors,  distinguished 
and  otherwise,  who  have  their  books  issued  in  "uniform" 
ibrary  style,  it  is  quite  time  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  works 
were  adequately  so  treated.  The  first  volume,  "  The  Scarlet 
Letter,"  contains  an  introduction  by  Moncure  D.  Conway, 
and  eight  full-page  line  drawings  by  F.  H.  Townsend,  who 
seems  to  be  in  great  request  just  now  for  illustrating  the  older 
romances.  Those  in  the  present  volume  are  not  particularly 
good,  in  fact  one  or  two  are  very  indifferent.  Nor  can  we  say 
much  for  Mr.  Conway's  introduction.  It  gives  the  impression 
of  having  been  written  simply  to  fill  so  many  introductory 
pages  rather  than  because  the  writer  had  anything  particular  to 
say  about  Hawthorne  or  his  romance. 

"Constable's  Library  of  Historical  Novels  and  Romances," 
in  which  we  are  to  have  the  whole  of  English  history  as  far  as 
possible  presented  in  the  form  of  novels,  is  commenced  with 
Bulwer  Lytton's  "  Harold,  the  Last  of  the  Saxon  Kings."  The 
series  is  edited  by  George  Laurence  Gomme,  who  contributes 
an  introduction,  and  supplies  Glossary  and  Notes  to  the  pre- 
sent volume.  The  introduction  is  a  thoroughly  painstaking 
and  careful  piece  of  work,  but  far  too  long,  extending  as  it  does 
to  fifty  closely  printed  pages.  Those  who  desire  to  learn 
their  English  history  from  works  of  fiction  will  find  this  intro- 
duction invaluable,  whereas  those  who  look  for  entertainment 
only  will  judiciously  skip  it.  The  Glossary  and  Notes  seem 
exhaustively  done,  and  the  illustrations,  taken  from  Fairholt's 
"  Costumes  in  England "  and  other  sources,  have  a  certain 
usefulness.  The  volume  is  a  handsome  one,  and  its  price  is 
only  3-y.  bd. 

"  The  Cyclist's  Pocket  Book  of  Useful  Information  and 
Memoranda"  (Constable)  is  the  most  useful  little  book  of  the 
kind  we  know.  It  is  printed  in  a  handy  size  for  the  breast- 
pocket, is  flexible  and  light  to  handle,  and  contains  everything 
a  cyclist  desires  to  know,  including  road  measures  of  various 
countries,  how  to  forecast  the  weather,  the  professional  and 
amateur  records,  medical  notes,  besides  articles  on  "  Tyres," 
"Gearing,"  "The  Care  of  a  Machine,"  &c.  It  is  also  a  diary 
and  almanack. 

Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  have  issued  fresh  reprints  of 
"  Letters,  Sentences,  and  Maxims,"  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  with 
a  critical  essay  by  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve  ;  and  "  The  Story  of 
the  Chevalier  Bayard,  from  the  French  of  the  Loyal  Servant, 
M.  de  Berville  and  others,"  by  Edith  Walford,  with  Notes 
and  Introduction.  Printed  on  good  paper,  and  strongly  bound 
in  crimson  cloth,  with  gilt  tops,  they  form  excellent  and  cheap 
little  books. 


REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

THE  sorry  remnant  of  Spain's  once  vast  Colonial  possessions 
has  all  the  appearance  of  slipping  from  her  grasp.  Of  the 
Cuban  revolt  we  have  heard  a  good  deal,  but  of  the  revolt  in 
the  Philippines  the  accounts  have  been  somewhat  meagre.  In 
the  "Revue  des  Deux  Mondes"  M.  Charles  Benoist  treats  at 
length  of  the  rebellion  in  the  Pacific  Colony  and  its  political 
effects  in  Madrid.  After  reading  what  he  has  to  tell,  the  wonder 
is,  not  that  Spain  should  be  loosing  her  hold  of  the  Philippines, 
but  that  she  has  kept  this  possession  so  long.  Spam  has  learnt 
nothing  from  her  own  history,  and  M.  Benoist  quotes  the  words 
of  Senor  Canovas  himself  to  the  effect  that  since  the  time  of 
Magellan  the  method  of  administering  the  Colony  of  the  Phi- 
lippines has  remained  unchanged.  For  three  hundred  years  it 
has  been  governed  by  soldiers  and  monks  on  a  system  of  military 
and  theocratic  feudalism.  But  half  a  century  ago  Freemasonry 
was  introduced  into  the  islands  and  their  strange  population  of 


Spaniards,  Negritos,  Malays,  Arabs  and  Chinese,  together 
with  half  a  million  half-breeds — Spanish- Indian  mongrels, 
English,  French  and  German-Indian  mongrels,  Chinese-Indian 
mongrels,  quadroons,  octoroons — eagerly  embraced  its  mys- 
teries, and  set  it  up  as  a  kind  of  opposition  to  the  influence  of 
the  monks.  It  was  under  the  cover  of  Freemasonry  that  the 
Katipunan,  an  extensive  secret  society  whose  object  was  the 
overthrow  of  the  Spanish  rule,  grew  up.  Through  treachery 
the  secret  of  the  plot  was  revealed  and  the  insurrection  burst 
forth  prematurely  ;  the  Government  at  Madrid,  by  its  vacilla- 
tion and  change  of  governors  and  generals,  only  succeeding 
with  great  difficulty  in  suppressing  it.  As  for  the  future  Spain 
is  in  this  dilemma.  It  is  the  monks  whom  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Philippines  most  detest,  and  yet  without  the  monks  nothing 
can  be  done  in  the  Colony,  since  they  alone  are  familiar  with 
the  language  and  customs  of  the  natives.  In  fact,  M.  Benoist 
concludes  with  the  paradox  that  the  war  in  the  Philippines  was 
less  embarrassing  than  is  peace.  Arvede  Baring  continues  her 
studies  in  pathological  literature,  her  subject  this  month  being 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  a  writer  who  has  always  aroused  a  great 
deal  of  interest  across  the  Channel.  Her  essay  strikes  us  as 
much  the  most  sane  estimate  of  Poe's  genius  that  has  been 
written  in  France.  A  new  story  by  M.  Gilbert  Augustin- 
Thierry,  entitled  "  Le  Stigmate,"  promises  to  be  a  curious  study 
of  the  temperament  of  the  Symbolistes,  made  the  more  striking 
by  the  introduction  of  some  belated  survivors  of  the  Jansenists 
of  Port  Royal,  whilst  M.  Rene  Dominic  attacks  the  new  school 
from  the  technical  side,  and  complains  that,  under  the  pretext  of 
liberating  French  poetry  from  cramping  conventional  rules  of 
composition,  the  Symbolistes  threaten  to  denationalize  it.  M. 
Albert  Sorel  commences  a  study  of  the  relations  of  Europe 
with  the  Directory.  An  article  by  M.  E.  Guillaume  treats  of 
the  recent  explorations  at  Palmyra,  and  a  pessimistic  economic 
study  of  competition  and  the  unemployed  by  M.  Paul 
d'Estournelles  de  Constant  completes  an  interesting  number. 

{For  This  Wee/c's  Books  see  page  12G.) 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  rettirn  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

Volume  LXXXIII.  of  the  Saturday  Review,  bound  in  cloth,  \6s.> 
is  ready.  Cloth  cases  for  binding  the  volumes  2s. ,  and  /leading 
Cases  2s.  6d.  and  5s.  each,  may  be  had  at  the  Office,  or  through 
any  Bookseller. 


AMEBICA. 

Copies  are  on  Sale  at  the  International  News  Company's  Offices, 
83  and  85  Duane  Street,  New  York,  Messrs.  Damrell  & 
Upham's,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  at  The 
Harold  Wilson  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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"PMPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY   EVENING,  UNDER 

'  ONE  FLAG,  and  MONTE  CRISTO.  Grand  Variety  Entertainment. 
Doors  open  at  7.45. 


'"TYPE-WRITING  WORK  of  every  description  done  with 

accuracy  and  dispatch.  Authors'  MSS.,  Technical  and  Legal  Copying,  Index- 
ing, Specifications,  Tracing,  Translating,  Addressing,  Szc.  &c. — Misses  E.  &  J. 
PUTZ,  435  Mansion  House  Chambers,  London,  E.C. 


'TYPE-WRITING.— MANUSCRIPTS,    &c,  COPIED.— 

Terms  id.  per  folio  (72  words');  for  5.000  and  over,  iod.  per  thousand.;  two 
colours,  is. — Miss  Nightingall,  Walkern  Road,  Stevenage. 

TLJ ANOVER. — Young  ENGLISHMAN  can  be  RECEIVED 

X1-  ma  good  GERMAN  TUTOR'S  FAMILY.  Private  and  thorough  Tuition. 
Excellent  references  to  English  parents  of  former  pupils.— Address  A.  F.  Hutt- 
m  ann,  4  Graswes,  Hanover. 
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Stebbing. 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  FOREIGN  RESIDENTS  IN  JAPAN.    By  Robert 

Young  (Editor  of  "  Kobe  Chronicle,"  Japan). 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

American  History  toM  by  Contemporaries  (A.  B.  Hart).    Macmillan.    8i.  6d. 
Antiquary,  Tne  (August). 
Argosy,  The  (August). 
B-lgravia  (August). 
Blackwood's  Magazine  (August). 

Book  Collectors,  English,  Dictionary  of  (Part  IX.)    Quaritch.    is.  fid. 
Bride's  Madness,  A.  (Allen  Upward).    Arrowsmith.    3*.  6d. 
Chapman's  Magazine  (August). 

Comines,  The  History  of  (T.  Danett).    2  vols.  Nutt. 
Commonwealth,  The  (August). 

Comus  (John  Milton).    Edited  by  T.  Page.    Moffitt  &  Page.    u.  dd. 

Contemporary  Review,  The  (August). 

Cornhill  Magazin-,  The  (August). 

Cosmopolitan,  The  (July). 

Pome,  The  (Part  II.)    Unicorn  Press. 

Edinburgh  Review,  The  (July). 

Encyclop.-edia  of  Sonrt,  The  (August).    Lawrence  &  Bullen.  2.r. 
England,  The  Making  of  (J.  R.  Green).    2  vols.    Macmillan.  loi. 
English  Historical  Review,  The  (July). 
English  Mechanic,  The  (August). 

Euclid  (Books  I.— IV.)  (Rupert  Deakin).    Clive.    21.  6d. 

Fascination  of  the  King,  The  (G.  Boothby).    Ward,  Lock.  5$. 

Farrago  of  Folly,  A  (G.  Gamble).  Unwin. 

For  Love  of  Marjorie  (Anon).  Stevens. 

Fortnightly  Review,  The  (August). 

Free  Library,  The  (J.  J.  Ogle)     Allen.  6s. 

^arroters,  The  (W.  D.  Howells).  Douglas. 

Genealogical  Magazine,  The  (August). 

Holy  Scripture,  The  Lessons  of  (J.  H.  Wanklyn).  Bemrose. 
Homburg  and  its  Waters  (N.  E.  Yorke-Davies).    Sampson  Law. 
Humanitarian,  The  (August). 
Johnny  and  Jenny  (Anon).  Jarrold. 
London  Comedy,  A  (Egan  Mew).  Redway. 

London  Manual,  The,  for  ^97-98  (R.  Donald).  Marshall,  if.  6d. 
Medicine,  A  System  of  (Edited  by  T.  C.  Albert).  Macmillan.  25*. 
Mun'cipal  Affairs  (June). 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Life  of  (W\  M.  Sloane).    Macmillan.  241. 

National  Review,  The  (August). 

National  Union  Gleanings  (June  and  July). 

New  Century  Review,  The  (August). 

Painters  and  their  Works  (R.  N.  James).    Upcott  Gill. 

Pirate  and  the  Three  Cutters,  The  (Captain  Marryat).  Macmillan. 

Poet  Lore  (July). 

Powers,  The  Federation  of  the  (C.  D.  Farquharson).  Warne. 
Psychology  (F.  Ryland).  Bell. 
Ptahlith  (K.  M.  Butt).  Newman. 
Quarterly  Review,  The  (July). 
Quartier  Latin,  The  (July). 

Regalia,  The  English  (Cyril  Davenport).    Kegan  Paul.  21s. 
Rhodesia,  New  Map  of.  Johnson. 

Saints,  Lives  of  the(Mav)(S.  Baring-Gould).  Nimmo. 
Sechzig  Upantshads  des  Veda  (Dr.  P  .  Deussen).  Brockhaus. 
Songs  (Samuel  Liddle).    Boosey.  3*. 
Sunshine  Land  (Annie  Berlyn).  Jarrold. 
Temple  Bar  (August). 

Tourists'  Pocket-book  (Chambe-s).  Philip. 

Trigonometry,  The  Tutorial  (W.  Briggs).    Clive.    31.  6d. 

Valerius  Maximus,  Selections  (C.  H.  Ward).    Macmillan.  is.'6d. 

White,  Gilbert,  A  Bibliography  of  (E.  A.  Martin).    Roxburghe  Press.    31.  6J. 

Woman  at  Home,  The  fAueu.t). 

Wordsworth,  William,  The  Poems  of  (W.  Knight).  Macmillan.  5f. 
Writing  English,  First  Book  in  (E.  H.  Lewis).    Macmillan.    3*.  6d. 


THE  NATIONAL  JOINT  STOCK  AGENCY, 

LIMITED. 

47  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  at  25  MARKET  STREET,  MANCHESTER, 

Offers  more  favourable  Terms  to  Investors  and  Speculators  than  can  be 
obtained  elsewhere. 

Write  for  Terms  of  Business. 

H.  KEMBLE,  Secretary. 


THACKERAY  HOTEL, 

(TEMPERANCE), 
FACING  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM, 
GREAT    RUSSELL    STREET,  LONDON. 

This  newly  erected  and  commodious  Hotel  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the 
requirements  of  those  who  desire  all  the  conveniences  and  advantages  of 
the  larger  modern  licensed  hotels  at  moderate  charges.  Passenger  lift. 
Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Bath-rooms  on  every  floor.  Spacious  Dining, 
Drawing,  Writing,  Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms.  All  Floors  Fireproof. 
Perfect  Sanitation.    Night  Porter. 

Full  Tariff  and  Testimonials  post  free  on  application. 

Telegraphic  address  :  "  Thackeray,  London."       Proprietor— J.  TRUSLOVE. 


THE  EMPRESS  ROOMS, 

ROYAL  PALACE  HOTEL, 

KiEisrsiisra-Toisr, 

CAN  BE  ENGAGED  FOR 

BALLS,  BANQUETS,  WEDDING  RECEPTIONS,  CONCERTS,  k. 


The  most  handsome  and  best  arranged  Suite  of  Rooms  in  London. 


SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens* 


Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day ;  for  two,  from  i*s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c.,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 


SAVOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  /lays 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

Managers^  ECHFNARD  Chef  de  Cuisine  :  Maltre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND   HOTEL,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 


AVONDALE  HOTEL,  LONDON. 

HOTEL     AND  RESTAURANT, 

PICCADILLY. 
EXCELLENT  CUISINE. 
Piccadilly,  the  Best  Position  in  London. 

Proprietors— MM.  j  EUGliNE,  From  the  Savoy. 

THE   HOTEL  ALBEMARLE 
AND  RESTAURANT. 


PATRONIZED    RY  ROYALTY. 


NEW  MANAGEMENT. 
VERMERSCH,  PROPRIETOR. 

ALSO  AT 

PARIS  :   IMPERIAL  HOTEL. 
BOULOGNE-S.-M.  :   IMPERIAL  PAVILION  HOTEL. 


TORINO  CAFE  RESTAURANT, 

45,  OXFORD  STREET,  45. 

E.  TIRINANZI. 
TABLE   D'HOTE   DINNER.  FROM   5   TILL  9. 

Service  X  la  Carte. 
PRIVATE    DINING    ROOMS   FOR  PARTIES. 

Wines,  Spirits,  Beer  and  Cigars  of  the  Best  Quality. 


Bland  &  Sons' 

•303    BORE  IfclF'JLiE:. 

Double-barrel  Hammerless  Ejector,  with  Telescopic  Sights. 


AS  SUPPLIED  TO 
H.M.  THE  KING  OF  PORTUGAL. 

The  Private  Secretary  to  H.M.  the  King  of  Portugal  writes  :— "  With  the 
single  but  rather  short  barrelled  rifle,  using  the  same  cartridge,  His  Majesty  has 
shot  lately  a  stag  (an  old  one)  at  980  paces." 

THOMAS   BLAND  &  SONS, 

430  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON. 
WORKS:  BIRMINGHAM. 


EPPS'S  COCOAINE. 

COCOA-NIB  EXTRACT. 

(TEA-LIKE.) 

The  choicest  roasted  nibs  (broken-up  beans)  of  the  natural  Cocoa,  on  being 
subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  give  forth  their  excess  of  oil,  leaving  for 
use  a  finely-flavoured  powder — "Cocoaine,"a  product  which,  when  prepared  with 
boiling  water,  has  the  consistence  of  tea,  of  which  it  is  now,  with  many,  beneficially 
taking  tbe  place.  Its  active  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  the 
needed  energy  without  unduly  exciting  the  system.  Sold  only  in  labelled  Tins. 
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H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free, 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address  :  "  BOOKMEN,  LONDON."   Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY.  W.,  LONDON. 
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7.  American  Affairs. 
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THE  NIGGER  OF  THE  "NARCISSUS."  Chapters  I.— II. 
COLONIAL  EMPIRES. 

O'SULLIVAN  THE  RED  UPON  HIS  WANDERINGS. 
PETER  THE  GREAT.  James  Fitzmaurice  Kelly. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  HOME  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

A  Civil  Servant. 

THE  CRITIC  IN  THE  FARMYARD.  R.  Henry  Rew. 

THE  GATE-KEEPERS.  Norah  Hopper. 

THE  DECLINE  OF  WOMAN.  Frederick  Boyle. 
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Mining  Notes.    By  L.  E.  C. 
Trade  Topics.    By  E.  L.  W. 
Iusurance  Matters.    By  Actuarius. 
Library  Reflections.    Bv  S.  F.  V.  O. 
Company  Finance  :  Dividends  History. 

170  pages.    Now  ready.    Price  2s.  6d. 

The  paper  is  on  sale  this  morning  at  the  Bookstalls  under  the  Royal  Exchange, 
at  Davies',  Finch  Lane ;  at  Effingham  Wilson's,  11  Royal  Exchange ;  and  at  all 
leading  Booksellers  and  News  Agents. 

Copies  will  be  sent  free  by  post  from  the  Office,  15  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.C., 
on  receipt  of  2s.  6d. 

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  982.— AUGUST,  1897.-2S.  6d. 

A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  LATE  WAR,  by  Major  C.  E.  Callwell— EARLY 
VICTORIAN  TRAVELLING— THE  NATIVE  ARMY  OF  INDIA- 
ITALIAN  JOURNALISM  AS  SEEN  IN  FICTION— THE  WILD  DOGS, 
by  Bernard  Capes— FACES  AND  PLACES,  by  Dr.  Louis  Robinson— 
DARIEL:  A  ROMANCE  OF  SURREY,  by  R.  D.  Blackmore— AT 
DAWN  OF  DAY,  by  "A  Son  of  the  Marshes  "- A  REMINISCENCE  OF 
TENNYSON,  by  Professor  Knight— THE  SILVER  MINES  OF  NERTCH. 
INSK,  by  J.  Y.  Simfson-THE  CONDUCT  AND  PRESENT  CONDITION 
OF  GREECE,  by  Walter  B.  Harris— A  HEALTHY  CHANGE. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

IMPERIAL  DEFENCE. 

BY 

SIR  CHARLES  DILKE  and  SPENSER  WILKINSON. 
New  Edition,  in  great  part  Rewritten. 
2s.  6d. 

"  We  welcome  the  new  edition  of  this  invaluable  book, 
which,  with  its  lucid  statement  of  the  essential  facts  of  our 
position  in  case  of  war,  ought  to  be  of  special  use  at  this  period 

of  well  meaning,  but  not  always  well-informed,  patriotism  

Those  who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  subject,  and  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  line  of  thought  and  argument  adopted, 
should  make  themselves  masters  of  the  contents  of  this  little 
book  without  delay."— Saturday  Review. 


ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  WESTMINSTER. 


J^OOKS. — HATCH  ARDS,    Booksellers    to    the  Queen, 

187  Piccadilly,  W. — Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Praver  Books,  &c  New  Choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.    Post  orders  p.- j  aj  .'y    execu.el.    Usual  cash  discounts. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

A  NEW  AMERICAN  NOVEL. 
Twenty-five  Thousand  Copies  have  already  been  Sold  in  America. 

PRICE  SIX  SHILLINGS. 

THE  CHOIR  INVISIBLE. 

By  JAMES  LANE  ALLEN. 

The  SPEAKER  says  : — "  We  trust  that  there  are  few  who  read  it  who  will  fall 

to  regard  its  perusal  as  one  of  the  new  pleasures  of  their  lives  It  is  in  plain 

English  a  beautiful  book  — beautiful  in  language  and  in  sentiment,  in  design  and  in 
execution." 

The  A  CADEMY  says  :— "  Mr.  Allen's  narrative  skill  is  but  one  of  the  many 
qualities  of  a  ripe,  vigorous,  and  sympathetic  nature.  '  The  Choir  Invisible  '  is  a 
fine  achievement." 

The  SATURDAY  REVIEW  mys  :-"  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen  is  a  writer  who 
cannot  well  put  pen  to  paper  without  revealing  how  finely  sensitive  he  is  to 
beauty." 

The  BOOKMAN  says  :— "  A  story  which  reminds  one  very  pleasantly  of  Harry 
Esmond  and  Lady  Castlewood." 

The  PALL  A/ALL  GAZETTE  says  .*  — "  Mr.  Allen's  power  of  character-draw- 
ing invests  the  old,  old  story  with  renewed  and  absorbing  interest." 


FOUR  NOVELS  WORTH  READING. 

PRICE  SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  ROBBERY  UNDER  ARMS." 
Seventh  Thousand. 

By  Rolf  Boldrewood. 


MY  RUN  HOME. 

ATHENsEUM.—"  It  has  many  of  the  best  qualities  of  Whyte  Melville,  the 
breezy  freshness  and  vigour  of  Frank  Smedley,  with  the  dash  and  something  of 
the  atandon  of  Lever." 

BY  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 
Sixth  Thousand. 

A  ROSE  of  YESTERDAY. 

SPEAKER. — "  It  is  told  with  all  Mr.  Crawford's  refinement  and  subtlety.'* 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 

TAQUISARA.     By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 

S PEC T A  TOR.-— "  Another  of  his  brilliant  and  enthralling  studies  of  modern 
Italian  manners." 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MORRICE  BUCKLER." 
Fourth  Thousand. 

THE  PHILANDERERS.     By  A.  E.  W.  Mason. 

GUARDIAN. — "  It  is  cleverly  and  well  written,  with  both  humour  and 
brilliance." 

Volume  III.  and  Part  XI.  now  ready  for  delivery  to  Subscribers. 

LIFE   Of  NAPOLEON    BONAPARTE.     By  Professor 

William  Milligan  Sloane,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.  Illustrated.  In  20  Parts  at 
4s.  net  each,  or  in  four  volumes  at  24s.  net  each.  Supplied  only  in  Sets.  Also 
ready,  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  and  Parts  i-ro. 

Subscriptions  (sent  through  a  bookseller)  will  be  received  at  any  time,  and 
the  volumes  or  parts  delivered  at  such  intervals  as  may  be  convenient  to  the 
subscriber, 

ILLUSTRATED  STANDARD  NOVELS.-New  Volume. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  antique  paper,  3s.  6d.;  11  Peacock  "  Edition,  gilt  sides, 
back,  and  edges,  5s. 

THE  PIRATE  and  the  THREE  CUTTERS.  By  Captain 

Marryat.  With  Illustrations  by  Edmund  J.  Sullivan,  and  an  Introduction 
by  Davib  Hannay. 

EVEB8LEY   SERIES— New  Volumes. 
Globe  8vo.  ss.  each. 

THE   POETICAL   WORKS  of  WILLIAM  WORDS- 

WORTH.    Edited  by  William  Knight.    Vol.  VIII. 

THE    MAKING  of  ENGLAND.     By  John  Richard 

Green,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Honorary  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  In  two 
volumes.    With  Maps. 

AUGUST  NUMBER.    Price  is. 

MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE. 


Contents. 


IN    MEMORIAM  :  Margaret  Oli- 

phant.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Skiine. 
ON  A  FAMINE-CAMP  IN  BUR- 

MAH.    By  H.  Fielding. 
THE  GUARDS  UNDER  QUEEN 

ANNE.     By  the  Hon.  J.  W. 

Fortescue. 
A  VILLAGE  SOVEREIGN. 
THE  PATRIOTIC  HISTORIANS 

OF   SCOTLAND.      By  V.  V. 

Branford. 


6.  A  NINE  DAYS'  KING. 

7.  AS  OTHERS  SEE  US. 

8.  THE    SENTIMENT    OF  CHI- 

VALRY  :  Burke  and  Scott.  By 
T.  E.  Kebbel. 

9.  A  CHAPTER  OF  ACCIDENTS. 

By  Mrs.  Fraser.  Chapters  XII.- 
XIV. 


AUGUST  NUMBER,  now  ready. 

CENTURY  MAGAZINE, 

Illustrated,  price  is.  4d. 
Contains,  besides  many  Stories  and  Articles  : — 
LONDON  AT  PLAY— ON   MARGATE'S  SANDS.     By  Elizaeetk 

Robins  Pennell.  With  Pictures  by  Joseph  Pennell. 
A  JOURNEY  IN  THESSALY.  By  T.  D.  Goodell. 
THE  ARGONAUTS.     By  W.  P.  Foster. 


AUGUST  NUMBER,  now  ready. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  MAGAZINE, 

Illustrated.    Price  is. 
Contains,  besides  many  Stories  and  Articles  : — 
"PETER  SPOTS,"  FIREMAN.     By  C.  T.  Hill. 
MY  MUSICAL  MOUSE.     By  A.  B.  Paine. 

SOME  COMMON  BEES  AND  HOW  THEY  LIVE.    By  A.  H.  Verrill. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.  (LIMITED),  LONDON. 
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THE    FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  W.  L.  COURTNEY. 
AUGUST. 

TORYISM  AND  TOIL.    By  Hon.  Claude  G.  Hay  and  Harold  Hodge. 
MAURICE  MAETERLINCK.     By  Mrs.  Crawford. 
TWENTY  YEARS  OF  CYCLING.     By  J.  and  E.  R.  Pennell. 
FAMINES  IN  INDIA  AND  THEIR  REMEDY.     By  Romesh  C.  Dutt. 
DANTE  AS  A  RELIGIOUS  TEACHER  (I.)   By  Rev.  E.  Moore,  D.D. 
THE    SHORTCOMINGS    OF    OUR   SPORTING    LITERATURE.  By 

W.  A.  Baillie-Gfohman. 
HANDEL    AND     THE     HANDEL     FESTIVALS.     By  H.  Heathcote 

Statham. 

"THE  KING  OF  THE  JOURNALISTS."     By  Albert  B.  Vandam. 
MRS.  OLIPHANT.     By  Mrs.  Harry  Coghtll. 

THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  ARMADA.     By  Major  Martin  Hume. 
OLD  FRIENDS  WITH  A   NEW  FACE.     By  St.  John  E.  C.  Hankin. 
THE  PRESENT  AGITATION  IN  INDIA.     By  Sir  M.  M.  Bhownaggree. 
THE  SULTAN  AND  THE  CONCERT.     By  Diplomatics. 


CHAPMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

Edited  by  OSWALD  CRAWFURD. 
PRICE  SIXPENCE. 
The  AUGUST  NUMBER  contains  the  continuation  of 
MISS  VIOLET  HUNT'S  NEW  NOVEL, 

UNKIST,  UNKIND! 

And  Seven  Complete  Stories  by 
G.  B.  Bl'rgin,  Lucian  Sorrel,  Henry  Martley,  Heeeert  Flowerdew, 
A.  A.  Brazier,  Mary  Reynolds,  and  W.  L.  Alden. 
CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited,  London,  W. 


WOMEN'S  TRADES'  UNION  LEAGUE. 

Established  by  MRS.  PATERSON  in  1874. 
Office  : 

CLUB  UNION  BUILDINGS,  CLERKENWELL  ROAD,  E.C. 

Open  daily  from  10  to  I.    Also  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Fridays, 
8  to  10  P.M. 


Chairman  :  Miss  F.  ROUTLEDGE,  B.A. 
Hon.  Sec.  :   Miss  GERTRUDE  TUCKWELL. 
Secretary:  Miss  WILSON. 
Organizers  \  Mrs.  MARLAND-BRODIE,  Miss  BARRY. 
Treasurer:  Miss  MONCK. 


Membership  of  the  League  consists  in  paying  an  annual  subscription 
to  the  funds  of  the  Society.  These  funds  are  applied  to  office  ex- 
penses and  the  promotion  of  organization  among  women,  to  watching 
Legislation,  and  to  social  work. 


OBJECTS. 

A.  ORGANIZATION.     On  invitation  from  affiliated  Societies  or 

Trades  Councils,  the  League  sends  organizers  to  any  London  or 
provincial  district  to  form  new,  or  strengthen  existing,  Trades 
Unions. 

B.  LEGISLATION.    The  League  has  a  membership  of  over  20,000 

women  Trade-Unionists,  and  acts  as  their  agent  in  making  repre- 
sentations to  Government  authorities  or  Parliamentary  Committees 
with  regard  to  their  legislative  requirements.  Complaints  as  to 
grievances  and  breaches  of  Factory  and  Public  Health  Legislation 
are  investigated  by  the  League,  and  referred  to  the  proper  quarters, 
over  100  having  been  dealt  with  last  year  in  this  way. 

C.  SOCIAL  WORK.    The  League  arranges  entertainments  and  forms 

clubs  among  working  women.  The  Paterson  Working  Girls'  Club 
meets  weekly  at  the  League  Offices,  which  are  also  a  house  of  call 
for  women  for  purposes  of  inquiry,  complaint,  and  information. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803.-1  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C.  ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  ;  &  47  Chancery 
Lane.  Subscribed  Capital,  ,£1,200,000.  Paid-up,  .£300,000.  Total  Funds,  over 
£1,500,000.  E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


su 


INSURANCE 

FOUNDED  1710. 


OFFICE. 


Head  Office  :  63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 
London  Branches : 

60  Charing  Cross  ;  332  Oxford  Street  ;  40  Chancery  Lane  ;  42  Mincing  Lane,  E.C. 
THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Sum  Insured  in  1896,  £388,952.800. 

PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

HOLBORN   BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 
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£27,000,000. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

■•— '  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ, 


and  COLOMBO. 


I  F-  GREEN  &  CO.  ) 
Managers     j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON,  &  CO.  / 


Head  Offices: 
Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 


For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

ORIENT  COMPANY'S  YACHTING  CRUISE 
TO  THE  BALTIC. 

The  Steamship  "GARONNE  "  (3,901  tons  register),  will  leave  London  25th  August,  visiting: 
CUXHAVEN.   BRUNSBUTTEL    IBALTIC    CANAL),    HOLTENAU,  KRllNSTADT. 

ST.    PETERSBURG    Ifor    MOSCOW),    STOCKHOLM.    WISBY,    COPENHAGEN,  and 

CHRISTIANIA,  arriving  back  in  London  on  the  23rd  September. 
Fares  from  35  guineas. 


Head  Offices : 
Fenchurch  Avenue. 


S  F-  GREEN  &  CO.  I 
managers.  (ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  I 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C,  or  to  the 

West  End  Branch  Ortice,  16  Cockspur  Street.  S.W. 

M.  &  W.  MILTON, 
DEALERS  IN  HORSES,  AND  JOBMASTERS, 

PARK   LANE,  PICCADILLY. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  100  YEARS. 


M.  &  W.  MILTON  have  always  on  Show  200  HORSES 
selected  from  the  principal  Fairs  in  England  &  Ireland. 


HORSES,  200  (English  and  Irish)  with 
unrivalled  action  and  remarkably  handsome. — 
Messrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  dealers  in  high-class 
Horses,  and  Jobmasters,  of  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W., 
beg  to  inform  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  they  have 
always  a  large  number  of  HORSES  and  COBS  suit- 
able for  all  purposes  ON  SHOW  at  their  establish- 
ment, which  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  London. 
They  consist  of  pairs  of  blacks,  browns,  bays,  chest- 
nuts, roans,  and  greys  ;  they  are  all  well-matched 
animals  for  barouche,  sociable,  landau,  brougham, 
victoria,  mail  phaeton,  or  riding  purposes  ;  also  pairs 
of  perfectly  trained  cobs  for  ladies'  driving  and  riding, 
and  several  single-harness  horses  and  cobs,  with  breed- 
ing, substance,  and  quality.  They  are  the  most  durable 
animals  that  can  be  found,  fast,  with  admirable  high 
action  ;  they  have  perfect  manners,  and  have  been 
selected  and  purchased  at  the  principal  fairs  in  England 
and  Ireland  by  the  firm,  who  still  retain  the  well-known 
judgment  of  their  father,  the  late  Matt.  Milton,  of 
Piccadilly.  All  horses  sold  or  let  on  job  at  the  most 
moderate  prices ;  any  veterinary  examination  and  reason- 
able trial  allowed,  or  warranted  sound.  The  only  address 
in  London  is  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W.  Two  hundred 
horses  always  on  show.  Established  above  100  years. 
Telegrams,  "Checkless."    Telephone  2993.  

JOB    HORSES.— JOB   HORSES.— JOB 

J     HORSES.— Messrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  6  Park 
Lane,  Piccadilly,  W.,  SUPPLY  superior  high-stepping 
English  Pairs  and  Single  Horses  of  quality,  by  the  month 
or  year.  Terms  moderate.  Established  above  100  years. 


fl[ED0C— VIN  ORDINAIRE. 


ST 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  J-Bots. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.  The 
quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  14s.  8S. 
at  much  higher  prices. 

.  ESTEPHE 

SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.    On  com- 

parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 

higher  prices.    The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from  17S.     9s.  6d. 

the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  us 

in  London  and  the  Provinces,  gives  us  additional  confidence 

in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 


3  Dozen  Bottles  or  «  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid 
to  any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  Is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great 
Britain  to  equal  them  in  value. 
General  Price  List  Free  by  Post. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 
WINE  MERCHANTS, 

LIVERPOOL  :  37  North  John  St.  Manchester  :  26  Marxet  St. 
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STEINWAY  &  SONS, 

Pianoforte  Manufacturers, 

BY   SPECIAL   APPOINTMENT  TO 

ger  (tttaiesfj?  ffle  (Queen  and  t$eiv  (Rogaf  gtgflneesee  f#e  prince  and  (princess  of  Wafee. 

NEW   YORK   AND  LONDON. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  STEINWAY  &  SONS. 


'THE  business  of  Steinway  &  Sons,  Pianoforte  Manufacturers  of  New 
York,  was  commenced  on  March  25,  1853,  by  Mr.  Henry  Steinway, 
Senr.,  and  his  three  sons,  William,  Henry,  and  Charles — the  younger  son, 
Albert,  joining  some  years  later,  when  he  was  old  enough.  The  father 
and  sons  were  all  of  them  practical  Piano  Makers,  and  worked  together 
with  a  few  men  in  a  single  floor  in  Varick  Street,  New  York,  where  their 
turn  out  was  one  square  piano  per  week.  Their  productions  soon  gained 
the  attention  of  the  professional  musicians,  and  they  sold  from  the  first  for 
what  was  then  a  high  sum — namely,  a  minimum  of  S2S°  eacn-  Soon  the 
firm  began  to  make  Grand  Pianos,  at  first  with  the  old-fashioned 
straight  scale.  In  1855  the  Steinway  Pianos  gained  the  first  prize  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair.  In  1859  the  first  overstrung  Grand,  No.  2,161,  was 
made,  and  this  was  a  distinct  departure  in  pianoforte  building  ;  for 
although  overstrung  pianos  had  been  made  before,  they  were  always  made 
with  the  strings  crowded  upon  the  bridges ;  but  the  scale  which  Henry 
Steinway,  Jun. ,  then  drew,  and  which,  with  certain  modifications,  is  in  use  in 
all  the  Steinway  Grand  Pianos  to  this  day,  amplified  the  bridges,  spread- 
ing the  strings  in  the  form  of  a  fan,  therefore  giving  more  vibrating  room 
and  a  rounder,  fuller  tone. 

During  the  war  all  prices  went  up  ;  the  $250  minimum  for  the  cheapest 
square  soon  reached  $500  to  $600,  the  grands,  of  course,  being 

about  double  this  price  ;  and  it  has  always  been  a  feature  with  the  Steinway 
House  that  they  would  always  have  their  price,  and  would  never  make  an 
instrument  for  popular  sale  ;  they  would  only  make  the  best  and  get  the 
best  price  for  it~ 

In  1865,  10,000  instruments  had  been  produced  ;  in  1870,  20,000  had 
been  reached,  40,000  in  1879,  60,000  in  1887,  and  80,000  in  1894,  and  up 
to  the  present  date  89,000  pianos  have  been  issued.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  first  10,000  pianos  took  twelve  years  to  make,  the  second  10,000 
five  years  (the  first  20,000  taking  altogether  seventeen  years)  ;  the  second 
20,000  occupied  about  half  of  this  period — namely,  nine  years — the  third 
20,000  eight  years,  the  fourth  20,000  seven  years,  and  even  if  the  present 
rate  of  manufacture  does  not  increase,  100,000  will  be  reached  by  the  end 
of  the  present  century.  Taken  one  with  another  these  89,000  pianos  will 
have  netted  at  least  £100  each,  so  that  the  production  of  40  years  may  be 
said  to  exceed  eight  million  pounds  sterling,  out  of  which  several  colossal 
fortunes  have  been  made. 

Steinway  &  Sons  may  certainly  claim  to  be  the  only  Pianoforte  House 
which  has  produced  80,000  pianos  in  40  consecutive  years.  Two  other 
well-known  houses,  who  are  at  the  top  of  the  Pianoforte  Trade  of  their 
nwn  country,  were  established  in  the  same  year,  and  the  productions  of 
both  added  together  up  to  1893  did  not  reach  80,000.  Steinway  &  Sons 
also  stand  alone  in  the  command  of  the  Grand  Pianoforte  trade,  which  for 
a  number  of  years  past  has  with  them  exceeded  that  of  the  Uprights,  and 
the  demand  for  Grands  increases  steadily  year  by  year,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  prices  demanded  for  them  are  75  to  100  per  cent,  higher 
than  for  other  makers'  instruments  of  similar  size. 

In  1865,  the  two  elder  sons,  Henry  and  Charles  Steinway,  died,  and  their 
place  was  taken  by  their  brother  Theodore,  then  a  man  in  the  prime  of 
life,  40  years  of  age,  who  had  conducted  with  success  a  small  Pianoforte 
business  in  Brunswick.  Theodore  had  great  inventive  powers,  and  turned 
his  attention  to  making  the  instruments  more  solid  still,  and  improving  the 
tone  quality  by  eliminating  all  that  interfered  with  the  free  production  of 
tone  from  an  acoustical  point  of  view.  His  first  invention  was  the  reso- 
nator of  1866,  which  consisted  of  compressing  the  sounding  board  by 
means  of  screws  until  it  became  tense,  thus  augmenting  the  volume  of 
tone  in  the  same  way  that  a  drum  or  tambourine  is  acted  upon  by  stretch- 
ing the  parchment. 

His  next  invention  (in  1866)  was  the  tubular  action  frame,  which  not 
only  gave  the  action  greater  solidity,  but  prevented  what  was  always  a 
difficult  matter — namely,  the  splitting  of  the  wooden  action  rails  by  the 
screw  holes — and  the  tubular  action  frame  also  gave  a  greater  amount  of 
action  room,  thereby  enabling  the  parts  to  be  made  larger  and  therefore 
having  greater  wearing  power. 

His  next  important  patent  was  in  1872,  and  was  the  duplex  scale,  or  the 
bringing  into  use  of  those  portions  of  the  strings  beyond  the  bridges,  which 
before  had  always  given  rise  to  noises  and  other  tones,  and  had  to  be 
sedulously  damped  by  intertwining  woollen  list  between  the  strings. 

This  was  followed  in  1875  by  the  capo  d'astro  bar,  which  not  only  made 
the  duplex  system  more  complete,  and  augmented  the  volume  of  tone  in 


the  treble,  but  also  added  greatly  to  the  solidity  of  the  metal  frame,  which, 
before  that  period,  although  it  was  rigid  longitudinally,  did  not  prevent 
the  wrest  plank  from  occasionally  warping  ;  but  the  new  construction  of  the 
capo  d'astro  bar  rendered  this  impossible,  as  well  as  by  enabling  the  wrest 
plank  to  be  reduced,  gave  ample  room  for  larger  hammers  in  the  treble 
portion  of  the  instrument. 

This  was  followed  early  in  the  eighties  by  the  bent  rim  patent,  which  ob- 
viated the  necessity  of  using  four  or  five  pieces  of  wood  simply  dovetailed 
together  at  the  corners,  and  through  which  no  full  vibrations  could  be  trans- 
mitted. By  the  new  system  a  rim  is  composed  of  alternate  layers  of  hard  and 
soft  wood,  which  are  moulded  together  into  the  desired  form,  and  form  a 
continuous  rim  all  round  the  instrument,  and  which,  being  composed  of 
one  homogeneous  p  iece  of  wood  with  the  grain  all  running  in  one  direc- 
tion, forms  a  ready  vehicle  for  the  transmission  of  the  sound  waves,  and 
also  by  its  rigidity  enables  the  sounding  board  to  be  kept  in  constant  com- 
pression, doing  away  with  the  necessity  for  the  resonator  screws.  This 
bent  rim  has  been  followed  by  various  devices  for  the  more  simple  regula- 
tion of  the  action,  also  by  the  treble  bell,  which  unites  the  metal  frame 
with  the  continuous  rim,  and  lastly  by  the  application  of  the  capo  d'astro 
bar  to  the  Upright  pianoforte.  This  latter  is  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Henry  Ziegler — a  grandson  of  the  original  founder  of  the  House — and  who 
is  the  present  active  inventor  in  succession  to  his  uncle,  Theodore  Steinway, 
who  died  in  the  year  1887. 

One  great  reason  of  Steinway  &  Sons'  success  has  been  the  principle  of 
selection  of  material ;  no  parts  are  bought  ready  made  ;  materials  are  bought 
in  large  quantities,  and  all  of  a  certain  quality  is  selected,  the  balance 
being  sold  in  the  open  market,  and  being  able  from  their  financial  position 
to  buy  largely  for  cash,  they  are  invariably  able  to  sell  the  surplus  without 
any  loss,  and  sometimes  with  a  profit.  This  selected  material,  whether  it 
be  metal,  wood,  wool  for  felt,  or  leather,  is  then  worked  up  into  the 
various  parts,  and  forms  material  that  can  be  relied  upon  to  the  utmost. 
Taking,  for  instance,  the  metal  frames :  the  frames  that  are  generally  used  by 
Pianoforte  Makers — and  which  are  made  in  competition — often  have  flaws, 
which  cause  them  to  break  when  subject  to  the  pressure  of  the  strings, 
causing  a  delay  to  take  the  imperfect  frame  out  and  throw  it  away.  Since 
1871,  when  Steinway  &  Sons  began  to  cast  their  own  frames,  the  proportion 
of  frames  that  break  under  test  has  gone  down  almost  to  vanishing 
point. 

Steinway  &  Sons  may  be  said  to  possess  the  cream  of  the  world's  business 
in  the  Pianoforte  Trade,  as  they  undoubtedly  get  the  lion's  share  of  trade 
which  reaches  to  their  prices.  What  they  could  do,  if  they  ever  chose  to 
come  down  from  the  clouds  and  make  a  piano  at  a  popular  price,  can  only 
be  measured  by  the  ability  of  factories  to  produce  them  and  workmen  to 
make  them. 

Steinway  &  Sons  possess  all  the  great  Exhibition  Medals  since  they  have 
been  in  business,  viz.,  that  of  London  in  1862,  Paris  1867,  Phila- 
delphia 1876,  and  London  Inventions'  Exhibition  of  1885,  and, 
although  they  may  be  fairly  considered  /tors  de  concours,  they  might  still 
be  heard  of  in  Paris  in  1900. 

Another  feature  is  the  favour  in  which  the  Steinway  Pianos  are  held  in 
Europe,  whose  Sovereigns  have  recognised  the  merit  of  them  by  purchasing 
them,  and  in  no  less  than  nine  cases  appointing  Steinway  &  Sons  Manu- 
facturers to  the  Court.  Steinway  &  Sons  hold  Warrants  of  Appointment 
from  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.R.H. 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  (Saxe 
Coburg  Gotha),  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of 
Prussia,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  King  of  Hun- 
gary, His  Majesty  the  King  of  Saxony,  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Italy,  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  besides  which 
Steinway  Pianos  have  been  sent  to  the  Palaces  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  the  Emperor  of  China,  the  Mikado 
of  Japan,  as  well  as  the  numerous  other  lesser  Princes  ;  also  the  names 
of  princes  of  commerce  and  finance,  such  as  the  house  of  Rothschild  in 
Vienna,  Frankfort,  Paris  and  London  ;  the  Duke  of  Fife,  Sir  Horace 
Farquhar,  the  Seligmans,  the  Scotts,  the  Drummonds,  and  many  others, 
as  well  as  the  well-known  names  of  makers  of  those  articles  which  are 
known  to  all,  such  as  Bass,  Allsopp,  Fry,  Reckitts,  Perrins,  Tate,  Copet 
&c,  and  a  view  of  any  page  of  Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons'  ledger  index 
might  almost  be  taken  for  a  page  of  Djbrett,  if  judged  by  the  names  of 
titled  personages  that  it  contains. 
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THE  CROWN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  CO. 


LIMITED. 


REPORT  OF  THE   DIRECTORS  for  the  Year  ending  March  31,  1897, 

Submitted  at  the  Ninth  Annual  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders,  held, 

June  8,  1897,  at  Johannesburg. 


TO  THE  SHAREHOLDERS.  Gentlemen,— 

Your  Directors  beg  to  submit  their  Ninth  Annual  Report  on  the  Company's  affairs, 
with  Balance  Sheet,  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  from  April  i,  1896,  to  March  31, 
1897,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  is  compiled  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
previous  year's  Report. 

Accounts. — The  Accounts  now  presented  show  on  Profit  and  Loss  Account  a 
net  profit  of  £187,403  13s.  6d.,  after  writing  off  .615,615  8s.  4d.  for  depreciation. 
The  divisible  profit  brought  forward  from  the  previous  year 

amounted  to  £130,848  18  10 

To  which  add  profit  for  last  year  as  above. .      187,40313  6 


This  sum  has  been  dealt  with  as  follows  :  — 
Dividend  No.  16  of  so  per  cent,  for  half- 
year  ending  31st  March,  1896  .. 
Dividend  No.  17  of  60  per  cent,  for  half- 
year  ending  30th  September,  1896 
Transferred  to  Reserve  Fund  on  payment 
of  Dividends   


£60,000   o  o 
£72.000   o  o 
13,200   o  o 


Leaving  the  sum  of 


£318,252  12  4 


145,200   o  o 

£173,052  T2  4 


to  the  credit  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account  at  31st  March,  1897. 

The  net  Profit  earned  during  the  past  year  is  the  Company's  best  record,  and 
exceeds  the  profit  of  the  previous  twelve  months  by  £32,83,  15s.  .fd. 

Your  Directors  refer  you  to  the  following  Table  of  Statistics  showing  each  month's 
working  expenditure  and  revenue  under  the  various  headings : — 

The  summary  shows  a  net  profit  of  18s.  9*oood.  per  ton,  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
the  tonnage  milled. 

The  following  statement  is  a  complete  analysis  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure 
since  the  formation  of  the  Company  : — 

STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE  FROM  ist  APRIL, 
1888,  TO  31ST  MARCH,  1897—9  YEARS.- 

Receipts. 

To  Working  Capital— 

At  commencement     ..  ..  £14,000 


Sale  of  Reserve  Shares 


148,187    o  o 


£162,187    o  o 


Gold  Account — 

463,288 ozs.  5  dwts.  9  grs.  gold  from  1,052,681 

tons  ore  milled. 
219,059  ozs.  6  dwts.  gold  from  404,818  tons 

tailings,  concentrates,  and  slimes  treated 

by  Cyanide  Works. 
Total,  682,347  ozs-  11  dwts.  9  grs.  .. 
Concentrates,  Tailings,  and  Ore  sold       . . 

Sundry  Revenue — 

•  Transfer  Fees,  Interest,  Licences,  &c.    "  .. 


2,216,735  12 
35,110  o 


Expenditure. 

By  Working  Expenditure — 

Mining,  Transport,  Milling.  Cyanide  Slimes, 
General  Charges,  Mine  Development  and 
Depreciation..        ..       ..       ..       ..£1,520,965  8 

Less  Quartz  at  Grass   ..     *   4,018  11 

„  Surface  Improvements — 

Purchase  of  Freehold,  Claims  for  Mill  Site, 
&c,  General  Improvements,  Reservoirs 
and  Dams,  Water  Rights,  Machinery  and 
Plant,  and  Buildings. .       ..       ..  .. 

I!  Underground  Improvements — 

Mine  Development      ..        ..       .  •  •• 

,,  Quartz  at  Grass . .        . .   

„  Cash  Assets — 

Furniture,  Stores  and  Materials,  Deposits, 

&c,  as  per  Balance  Sheet  ..  ..      191,462  6 

Less  Liabilities,  as  per  Balance  ..       ..       36,089  18 

,,  Reserve  Fund 
«,  Dividends  Paid 


2,251,845  12  5 
2,620  18  10 
£2,416,653  11  3 


£1,516,946  17 


198,709 

9 

24,261 

X 

4,oi3 

1 1 

155,372    7  4 

'9,445    4  3 

497,900    o  o 

£2,416,653  11  3 


From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  for  the  nine  years 
ending  the  period  under  review  the  Company's  receipts 

from  Gold  Account  and  Sundry  Revenue  have  been  ..  £2,254,46611 

Less  Working  Expenditure         ..    ..      1,516,946  17 

Making  the  total  profits  earned  to  31st  March,  1897  ..  ..      £737,519  14 

This  amount  has  been  appropriated  as  follows  : — 

1.  Dividends  paid   £497,900    o  o 

2.  Profit  transferred  to  Working  Capital   . .       20,000   o  o 

3.  Reserve  Fund  transferred  to  Working 

Capital       ..       ..       ..       ..  27,121  17  6 

4.  Reserve  Fund         ..    19,445    4  3 

5.  Balance  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account     ..     173,052  12  4 

£737,519  14  1 


The  Balance  to  the  Credit  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account  is  not  wholly  available  for 
■distribution,  as  it  is  made  up  as  follows  :  — 


Cash  Assets 

Expended  on  Capital  Account 


£'55,372    7  4 
17,680    5  o 


The  Working  Capital  provided  has  been    £162,187    o  o 

To  which  add  : 

Amount  Transferred  from  Reserve  Fund  Account  for  Tail- 
ings sold  to  African  Gold  Recovery  Company     . .       . .  20,000  o 

Amount  Transferred  from  Reserve  Fund  Account  . .       ..  27,121  17  6 

Making  total  Working  Capital   £209,308  17  6 

The  expenditure  on  Surface  and  Under- 
ground Improvements,  Quartz  at  Grass, 
and  purchase  of  Freehold  amounts  to    . .  £226,989    2  6 
Showing  that  the  sum  of  £17,680  5s.  has  been  expended  over  and  above  the 
Capital  provided. 

The  amount  standing  to  the  debit  of  Mine  Development  Account  will  remain  until 
the  works  which  have  been  charged  thereto  are  completed  (Main  Shafts  and  Main 
Cross-cuts),  when  it  will  be  redeemed  upon  a  tonnage  basis.  This  redemption  will 
probably  be  commenced  during  the  current  year. 

Your  Directors  have  written  off  a  liberal  sum  for  Depreciation  on  Machinery, 
Plant,  Buildings,  &c,  which  items  are  now  represented  by  good  value. 

The  amount  to  the  debit  of  the  Mine  Development  Account  still  stands  at 
£24,261  is.  9d.  in  the  Balance  Sheet,  which  is  represented  by  the  three  Shafts  and 
Main  Cross-cuts  from  them  at  each  Level,  the  cost  of  which  has  amounted  to 
£72,309  9s.  3d.,  thus  : — 

£     s.  d. 

No.  1  Shaft,  1,096  feet  ..    ..    16,636  12  2 

,,       ,,      Cross-cuts         ..       ..   5,130  14  8 

No.  2  Shaft,  651  feet  ..       ..    11,041  15  10 

,,       ,,      Cross-cuts         ..       ..       ..       •*       ..      2,779  *8  5 

Incline  Shaft,  1,452  feet         ..   29,410  14  1 

,,      11       Cross-cuts  ..  ..     7,309  14  1 

£72,309   9  3 


£173.052  12  4 


showing  that  the  sum  of  £48,048  7s.  6d.  has  been  written  off  to  date. 

The  amount  to  the  debit  of  Property  Account  remains  unaltered  since  the  last 
Report,  and  represents  the  cost  of  the  43^  Mill  Site  Claims  and  8  Claims  adjoining 
the  60  Stamp  Mill  Water  Right.  Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  low  values  at 
which  these  Claims  figure  in  the  Balance  Sheet. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Dividends  which  were  still  unclaimed  at  31  it  March, 
and  special  attention  is  directed  thereto  : — 

Dividend  No.  10,  G.  dit  A.  Jacquin,  £25  ;  Dividend  No.  12,  Miss  S.  M.  V. 
Lenoble,  £2  10s. ;  Dividend  No.  13,  S.  A.  Aronson,  £1  5s.  Dividend  No.  14,  A. 
Leroy  Beaulieu,  £6  5s.;  C.  L.  E.  Feuchere,  5s.:  A.  L.  M.  Michaut,  £1  5s.;  F.  E. 
Vassele,  10s. — £8  5s.  Dividend  No.  15,  Mme.  Vve.  A.  Cannier,  £12  10s.;  H. 
Cartier,  £100  ;  E.  O.  L.  Dervaux,  £18  10s. ;  F.  E.  Vasselle,  £1— £132.  Dividend 
No.  16,  Jean  Baudin,  10s.;  E.  O.  L.  Dervaux,  £25  ;  Mile.  H.  Haentjens,  £5;  V. 
E.  Lemercier,  £5  ;  Dr.  H.  von  Mayer,  £25  ;  E.  J.  de  Morey,  £12  10s.;  Col.  R. 
de  Premesnil,  £2  10s.;  F.  E.  Vasselle,  £1.— £76  10s.  Dividend  No.  17,  H. 
Robinow,  £6;  Alfred  Bosc,  £6;  J.  Baudin,  12s.;  Paul  Breton  Chenal,  £1  4s.; 
Stanislas  Clere,  £3;  E.  O.  L.  Dervaux,  £30;  A.  F.  Faivre,  £2  8s.;  Mile.  H. 
Haentjens,  £6  ;  C.  Karcher,  £6 ;  V.  E.  Lemercier,  £6  ;  Mrs.  M.  Lowengard,  £24  ; 
L.  Masereel,  £30  ;  Dr.  H.  von  Mayer,  £30  ;  E.  J.  de  Morey,  £15  ;  J.  Michaud, 
£3 ;  E.  de  Moustier,  £60 ;  A.  E.  Rohaux,  £6  ;  Dr.  M.  Springer,  £30 ;  F.  E. 
Vasselle,  £1  4s. — £266  8s.;  total,  £511  18s. 

Any  shareholder  finding  his  name  advertised  in  the  above  list,  and  who  has  not 
received  his  dividend  warrant,  is  requested  to  communicate  with  the  London  Office, 
from  which  information  can  be  obtained  regarding  the  course  that  has  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with  to  obtain  a  duplicate  dividend  warrant. 

Your  Directors  have  transferred  the  Reserve  Fund,  which  had  been  built  up  by 
transferring  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  dividend  paid,  from  dividends 
No.  6  to  14  inclusive,  amounting  to  £27,121  17s.  6d.,  to  Working  Capital  Account, 
since  the  Working  Capital  provided  falls  so  much  below  the  expenditure  which  has 
been  made. 

The  Reserve  Fund  set  aside  on  payment  of  Dividends  Nos.  15,16,  and  17,  however, 
has  been  invested  in  a  separate  Fund.  The  interest  accruing  therefrom  has  been 
re-invested. 

The  Auditors'  Report  for  the  Year  is  attached  hereto. 

Mining.— Your  Directors  refer  you  to  the  General  Manager's  Report  for  par- 
ticulars of  the  mining  work  done. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  depths  of  the  three  Shafts  are  as  follows : — 
No.  1  Shaft     ..       ..       88  feet  on  Incline  below  8th  Level. 
No.  2  Shaft     ..       ..       loi  „  „         „     6th  „ 

Incline  Shaft    ..       ..       75    „  ,,  ,,     9tn  1, 

During  the  past  year  the  tonnage  of  ore  exposed  amounted  to  276,055  tons,  being 
76,167  tons  in  excess  of  the  quantity  milled.  , 
Full  details  of  the  milling  statistics  will  be  found  in  the  General  Manager  s 
Report. 

The  Cyanide  Works  in  connexion  with  the  Mill  have  treated  the  whole  of  the 
Sands  and  Concentrates  produced,  with  very  satisfactory  results,  particulars  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  General  Manager's  Report.  _  _ 

Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  tabulated  statement  of  Ore  Treatment  and 
Results,  which  shows  that  a  recovery  of  82,728  per  cent,  of  the  total  gold  contents 
of  the  ore  treated  has  been  made  for  the  year.  The  Slimes  produced  in  milling 
during  the  early  part  of  the  past  year  were  stored  in  dams,  and  represent  the  chief 
percentage  of  loss,  but  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Rand  Central  Ore 
Reduction  Company  for  the  sale  of  these  accumulations,  so  that  they  will  not  be 
wholly  lost.  The  Company's  own  Slimes  Plant  started  operations  at  the  Utter  end 
of  July,  and  the  results  accruing  therefrom  will  be  found  in  the  General  Manager's 
Report. 

Directors  — You  are  requested  to  appoint  two  Directors  in  the  place  of  Messrs 
A.  Goerz  and  R.  O.  G.  Lys,  who  retire  by  rotation,  but  are  eligible  for  re-election. 

Auditors.— You  are  also  requested  to  appoint  Two  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year 
in  the  place  of  Messrs.  D.  M.  Kisch  and  F.  J.  Moller,  who  retire,  but  are  eligible 
fjr  re-election,  and  for  fixing  their  remuneration  for  the  past  year. 

General  —Full  details  of  all  new  machinery  and  buildings  erected  on  your  pro- 
perty will  be  found  in  the  General  Manager's  Report. 

In  concluding  this  Report  on  the  past  year's  operations,  your  Directors  beg  to 
state  that  the  dividend  for  the  year  ending  the  period  under  review  will  be  at  the 
rate  of  160  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  rate 
per  cent,  of  the  dividends  will  be  decreased  for  some  time  to  come. 

FRANK  ROBINOW,  Acting  Chairman. 

J.  G   HAMILTON,  Director. 

H.  R.  NETHERSOLE,  Secretary. 

Head  Office,  Johannesburg, 
31st  March,  1897. 
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NOTES. 

YESTERDAY  the  Session  of  1897  came  to  an  end, 
and  the  Government  can  look  back  with  satisfac- 
tion on  the  good  work  that  has  been  done.  Constituents 
have  an  idea  that  it  is  the  duty  of  their  members  to 
attend  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  their  presence 
there  facilitates  business.  This  is,  of  course,  a  great 
mistake.  The  reason  why  the  Government  has  been 
able  to  get  its  work  done  has  been  that  members 
have  been  unusually  slack  in  their  attendance.  This 
was  a  condition  which  we  predicted  at  the  end  of  last 
Session,  and  its  result  has  been  that  the  conduct  of 
affairs  has  on  the  whole  been  thoroughly  businesslike. 
Members  have  attended  on  the  days  when  they  could 
be  most  useful — that  is,  when  they  have  had  special 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  under  discussion.  If  members 
of  Parliament  could  be  persuaded  to  make  this  the 
general  rule  of  their  attendance,  there  would  be  little  to 
complain  of  in  the  conduct  of  business  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Among  individual  members,  no  one  has  earned  much 
distinction  during  the  Session  except  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Whatever  may  have  happened  to  his  reputation  as 
Colonial  Secretary,  it  is  certain  that  the  interest  in  the 
House  of  Commons  has  centred  wholly  in  him,  and  in 
domestic  affairs  he  has  very  materially  increased  his 
reputation.  The  success  of  the  Workmen's  Accidents 
Bill  is  attributed  solely  to  him,  and  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  he  has  progressed  in  estimation  not  in  spite  of  or 
in  opposition  to  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour,  but 
with  their  active  assent  and  good  will.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  House  likes  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  it  allows 
him  to  bully  it  more  than  any  one  else,  and  he  is  both 
respected  and  admired  for  the  force  of  his  character  and 
his  daring.  The  House  of  Commons  is  rather  feminine 
in  some  of  its  characteristics,  and  likes  to  be  ruled  with 
a  strong  hand. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  Session,  however, 
has  been  the  manifest  disorganization  of  the  Liberal 
party.  The  chief  symptom  of  this  has  been  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr. 
John  Morley.  The  conduct  of  the  Opposition  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  guerilla  chiefs  like  Mr.  Labouchere 
and  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope,  and  the  warfare  against  the 
Government  has  consequently  been  sporadic  and  ineffec- 
tive. In  this  is  to  be  found  another  reason  for  the  ease 
with  which  the  Government  has  passed  its  measures, 
but  it  is  not  wholly  a  good  thing  for  a  Government  to 
be  confronted  with  a  weak  Opposition.  Mr.  Labou- 
chere's  manifesto  from  the  National  Liberal  Club  is 
another  sign.  It  is  not  exactly  calculated  to  improve 
the  cohesion  of  the  Liberals,  and  its  proposal  to  ask  for 
light  and  leading  from  the  local  organizations  of  the 
party  is  pure  folly.    The  misfortune  of  the  Liberals  is 


that  they  have  no  leader,  and  that  there  is  no  man  in 
sight  who  is  fit  for  the  post.  A  strong  party  policy 
can  never  be  developed  from  the  jarring  fads  of  the 
rank  and  file.  It  must  come  from  a  strong  individuality 
at  the  head,  aided  by  the  advice  of  the  best  men  in  the 
party.  Until  the  Liberals  find  their  strong  man  they 
are  likely  to  continue  languishing  in  Opposition 

Of  course  they  are  sure  to  win  a  bye-election  occa- 
sionally, and,  writing  before  the  event,  Sheffield  will 
probably  be  a  victory  for  the  Opposition.  The  name  of 
Liberalism  still  exists,  though  it  represents  no  particular 
policy  or  principle,  and  Mr.  Maddison  is  a  strong  can- 
didate. He  is  a  sort  of  second  Mr.  Broadhurst  and  is 
not  liked  by  the  Labour  party.  His  connexion  with 
Trade-Unionism,  however,  may  be  trusted  to  carry  him 
through. 

The  little  incident  on  Wednesday  between  Mr. 
Wallace  and  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts  was  very  funny.  "  Is 
it  in  order,  Mr.  Speaker,"  asked  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts, 
"  for  the  member  to  constantly  direct  his  fierce 
and  accusatory  glances  towards  me  ?  "  Mr.  Wallace, 
who  was  busy  denouncing  the  indemnity  imposed 
upon  Greece,  was  rather  taken  aback  by  the  interrup- 
tion, and  hastened  to  assure  his  quailing  antagonist  that 
he  really  had  no  animosity  against  him.  It  had  all  the 
appearance  of  a  great  joke,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Burdett-Coutts  was  in  deadly  earnest.  He  seemed 
to  be  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Wallace  was 
charging  him  with  having  imposed  the  indemnity.  Mr. 
Wallace  also  distinguished  himself  in  the  discussion  on 
the  Prison-made  Goods  Bill  on  the  Friday  of  last  week. 
He  has  quite  established  his  reputation  as  the  humour- 
ist of  the  House,  though  his  speeches  have  somewhat 
the  air  of  having  been  prepared  beforehand.  Last  week 
the  House  was  rather  jaded,  and  his  jokes  scarcely  met 
with  their  usual  success.  Mr.  Labouchere  made  a  very 
poor  speech  on  the  same  subject,  and  Mr.  Dillon 
appeared  in  his  usual  character  of  a  windbag. 

Some  of  Lord  George  Hamilton's  optimism  in  his 
Indian  Budget  statement  was  no  doubt  due  to  the 
manner  in  which  events  in  the  last  few  days  have  played 
into  his  hands.  Sir  Mancherjee  Bhovvnaggree  infused 
some  fire  into  his  attack  on  Sir  William  Wedderburn 
and  the  Irish  members,  and  it  is  long  since  so  many 
members  were  present  at  any  part  of  a  debate  on 
Indian  finance  as  assembled  to  listen  to  his  vehement 
characterization  of  all  who  had  taken  sides  against 
the  British  in  India.  The  common  sense  of  the  Indian 
problem  was  summed  up  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  India 
has  grievances  and  serious  grievances,  but  to  propose 
the  extension  of  the  British  Constitution  to  our  Eastern 
Empire,  to  regard  the  Indian  races  as  one  people, 
and  to  accept  the  Indian  Press  as  representative  of  more 
than  a  wretchedly  insignificant  portion  of  the  population^ 
are  mere  mischievous  absurdities. 
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The  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  taken  by  the 
Indian  Government  for  the  suppression  of  the  rising  in 
the  Swat  Valley  are  already  meeting  with  the  desired 
result,  and  the  lesson  administered  to  the  Pathans  is 
one  which  they  will  probably  remember  for  some  little 
time  to  come.  The  "  mad  mullah  "  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
becoming  discredited.  He  promised  his  followers  an 
easy  victory  by  turning  the  British  bullets  into  water 
and  by  the  performance  of  other  interesting  miracles. 
None  of  the  miracles  appear  to  have  been  fulfilled  ;  the 
mullah  himself  is  wounded,  and  the  mortality  among 
his  dupes  has  been  considerable.  It  is  probable,  as  we 
have  already  stated  in  these  columns,  and  as  Lord 
George  Hamilton  admitted  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Thursday,  that  we  shall  see  further  outbreaks  of 
fanaticism  on  the  part  of  the  Pathans  before  they  settle 
down  to  a  peaceful  mode  of  life.  But  the  moral  of  the 
events  of  the  past  few  days  will  not  be  lost  on  them. 

Lord  George  Hamilton  is  no  doubt  right  in  attributing 
the  Poona  outbreak  to  a  clique  composed  of  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
controlled  a  considerable  portion  of  India,  and  not  to 
any  deep-seated  feeling  of  hatred  to  British  rule  on  the 
part  of  the  people  at  large.  The  authorities  are  to  be 
congratulated  therefore  on  the  firmness  they  have  dis- 
played in  the  arrest  of  these  sedition-mongers  and  on 
the  promptitude  with  which  they  have  disproved  the 
malicious  lies  as  to  the  conduct  of  British  soldiers  during 
the  plague  operations.  Few  people  have  credited 
these  statements  ;  but  the  uneducated  Indian  mind 
is  readily  inflamed,  and  therefore  it  is  desirable  for 
the  peace  of  the  country  that  those  who  trade 
on  the  fears  and  superstitions  of  their  ignorant  fellow- 
countrymen  should  be  dealt  with  in  exemplary  fashion. 
The  population  of  India,  it  should  always  be  re- 
membered, is  made  up  of  many  inharmonious  elements, 
and  the  task  of  government  is  at  no  time  easy.  For 
that  reason  it  seems  a  great  pity  that  nothing  can 
be  done  with  those  meddlesome  fanatics,  here  as  well 
as  in  the  Dependency  itself,  who  are  such  good  friends 
of  India  that  they  pose  as  the  enemies  of  their  own 
nation. 

Opinion  in  South  Africa  is  not  pleased  with  the  out- 
come of  the  South  African  debate  last  week.  Of 
course  the  partisans  of  Mr.  Rhodes  out  there  are  highly 
gratified  at  Mr.  Chamberlain's  apology  for  their  hero 
and  have  been  busy  sending  him  resolutions  of  con- 
gratulation. But  the  Afrikanders  regret  that  the  report 
of  the  Committee,  with  its  strong  condemnation  of  Mr. 
Rhodes,  was  not  left  where  it  was.  The  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech 
have  weakened  the  good  effect  the  report  had  begun 
to  exercise  upon  South  African  opinion.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  has  forfeited  the 
confidence  of  the  Afrikanders.  It  is  clear  that  he 
deliberately  misled  the  House  of  Commons  on 
14  February  last  when  he  declared  his  belief  that  Mr. 
Rhodes  was  as  innocent  of  responsibility  for  the  Raid 
as  the  High  Commissioner  or  the  Colonial  Office. 
Everybody  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  time  he 
was  speaking  knew  that  a  few  days  before  he  had  seen 
and  talked  with  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  it  was  naturally 
assumed  that  his  belief  in  Mr.  Rhodes's  innocence  was 
the  result  of  that  conversation.  It  was  not  known 
until  some  time  afterwards  that  at  the  interview  nothing 
at  all  was  said  about  the  Raid. 

Mr.  Stead  charges  Mr.  Chamberlain  with  downright 
falsehood  and  deceit.  We  do  not  believe  him  guilty  of 
these,  but  we  do  believe  him  to  have  acted  foolishly. 
If  the  transfer  of  Bechuanaland  to  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany had  been  carried  out,  as  it  ought  to  have  been, 
through  the  High  Commissioner  and  the  South 
African  officials  on  the  spot,  in  all  likelihood  there 
would  have  been  no  Raid.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
Khama  and  the  other  chiefs  in  this  country,  and  it  was 
his  first  chance  of  doing  something  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility and  directly  from  London.  Hence  the 
conversations  at  the  Colonial  Office  with  their  "guarded 
allusions."  Mr.  Chamberlain  confessed  in  his  speech 
that  at  these  interviews  his  mind  was  full  of  the 
Bechuanaland  transfer.    The  minds  of  the  Chartered 


Company's  representatives  were  equally  full  of  the 
Johannesburg  business.  No  wonder  they  misunder- 
stood each  other,  but  it  was  only  because  Mr. 
Chamberlain  wanted  to  do  things  by  himself  that  such 
a  misunderstanding  was  possible.  If  Lord  Rosmead 
had  given  evidence  before  the  Committee,  he  could  cer- 
tainly have  thrown  a  good  deal  of  light  upon  this  aspect 
of  the  subject.  He  probably  knows  better  than  any  one 
else  the  exact  amount  of  responsibility  that  attaches  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain. 

The  appeal  made  by  Mr.  Cripps  and  others  in  the 
House  on  Wednesday  for  the  restoration  of  their  com- 
missions to  Sir  John  Willoughby  and  the  other  officers 
convicted  of  participation  in  the  Raid  was  quite  rightly 
rejected  by  Mr.  Brodrick  for  the  War  Office.  They 
have  been  doubly  punished,  no  doubt,  but  they  went 
into  the  business  with  their  eyes  open.  It  is  not  true 
to  say  that  they  merely  obeyed  the  orders  of  their 
superiors,  or  that  they  believed  their  action  had  the 
approval  of  the  Imperial  Government.  They  disobeyed 
the  command  of  the  High  Commissioner,  Her  Majesty's 
representative,  to  return,  although  they  were  told  then 
that  their  lightest  punishment  would  be  the  loss  of  their 
commissions.  Moreover,  Sir  John  Willoughby,  when 
asked  at  Pitsani  on  29  December  by  the  troopers  of  the 
Bechuanaland  Police  whom  he  was  seeking  to  persuade 
to  accompany  the  expedition,  if  it  was  in  the  service  of 
the  Queen,  could  not  say  Yes,  and  twenty  troopers 
therefore  declined  to  go  over  the  frontier.  Nor  is 
it  true  to  say  that  the  subordinates  are  punished 
and  that  the  ringleader  goes  scot-free.  Mr.  Rhodes 
has  been  punished  most  severely  of  all,  for  he  has  lost 
his  commanding  reputation  and  is  condemned  to  see 
the  work  of  his  life,  the  union  of  South  Africa,  made  a 
thousand  times  more  difficult  by  his  own  act.  Greater 
punishment  for  such  a  man  there  cannot  be. 

The  article  in  the  new  "  Nineteenth  Century"  by  Mr. 
Lionel  Phillips  on  the  events  inside  Johannesburg  at  the 
time  of  the  Raid  makes  it  quite  clear,  moreover,  that  it 
was  the  precipitate  action  of  Dr.  Jameson  and  his  officers 
which  ruined  any  chance  of  success  the  movement  may 
have  had.  Dr.  Jameson  was  warned  again  and  again 
that  if  he  took  the  initiative  the  result  would  be  absolute 
failure.  He  was  told  of  the  difficulty  about  the  flag 
under  which  the  revolution  was  to  take  place,  but  in 
spite  of  all  he  went  in  and  the  people  in  Johannesburg 
did  not  even  know  that  he  had  started.  Had  they 
known,  Mr.  Phillips  declares  that  they  would  have  made 
the  contemplated  attack  on  the  arsenal,  ill  prepared  as 
they  were,  and  he  believes  they  would  have  had  some 
chance  of  success.  Thus  Dr.  Jameson  and  his  officers 
not  only  disobeyed  the  commands  of  the  Queen,  but  by 
their  folly  they  ruined  their  own  cause.  It  is  out  of 
place  to  ask  for  clemency  in  such  a  case,  and  Sir  John 
Willoughby,  Major  Coventry  and  Colonel  Grey  would 
do  well  for  their  own  sakes  to  persuade  their  friends  to 
silence. 

Mr.  Curzon  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  correcting  his 
objectionable  manner,  and  in  the  debate  on  the  Foreign 
Office  Vote  on  Tuesday  he  was  as  professorial  as  usual. 
He  always  seems  to  be  saying  to  the  House  :  "I  am 
not  arguing  with  you  ;  I  am  telling  you."  He  often 
makes  good  points  in  his  speeches,  but  the  House  has 
much  the  same  dislike  for  him  that  one  has  for  a  pre- 
cocious boy  who  puts  on  insufferable  airs.  _  Yet  Mr. 
Curzon  is  a  man  of  some  ability,  and  it  is  his  manner 
which  is  his  worst  enemy.  He  got  rather  entangled  in 
his  metaphors  on  Tuesday,  and  his  description  of  Mr. 
Dillon  as  living  in  a  world  of  mare's-nests  of  his  own 
creation  made  the  House  smile. 

The  business  of  the  week  was  not  of  especially  absorb- 
ing interest.  The  amendments  of  the  House  of  Lords 
to&the  Workmen's  Accidents  Bill  did  not  take  up  much 
time  in  the  Commons,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  no 
doubt  right  when  he  said  they  would  not  in  any  way 
diminish  the  benefits  workmen  would  receive  under  the 
Bill.  Since  the  Lords'  amendments  were  undoubtedly 
prearranged,  he  was  able  to  secure  this  beforehand. 
The  discussion  gave  him  an  opening  for  a  pretty  piece 
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of  exultation  over  Mr.  Asquith,  whose  injudicious  boast 
that  the  Bill  as  it  had  passed  through  the  Commons 
would  destroy  contracting  out  was  made  too  soon  and 
gave  the  Government  the  opportunity  of  correcting 
their  error. 

The  other  measures  that  are  to  be  added  to  the 
Statute  Book— the  Metropolitan  Water  Bill,  the  Land 
Transfer  Bill,  the  Irish  Judicature  Bill,  and  the  Foreign 
Prison-made  Goods  Bill — all  passed  through  their 
remaining  stages  during  the  week  with  unusual 
celerity.  The  Food  and  Drugs  Bill,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Chaplin  on  Monday,  is  a  severe  measure,  carrying  out 
some  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  which 
sat  upon  the  subject ;  but  it  was  read  a  first  time  only 
in  order  that  the  Government  might  discover  the 
general  drift  of  opinion  in  its  regard.  As  we 
anticipated  last  week,  the  London  University  Bill  has 
been  withdrawn,  and  before  next  Session  there  will  be 
ample  time  to  consider  its  merits  and  defects. 

There  is  some  mystery  about  the  present  commercial 
situation  between  the  United  States  and  Newfoundland. 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  answer  to  a  question  from  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  on  the  subject  on  the  Friday  of  last  week 
looks  very  like  an  evasion.  He  was  asked  if  the 
Colonial  Office  had  promised  that  in  case  no  agreement 
was  come  to  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  in 
the  near  future,  the  Bond-Blaine  Convention  of  1890, 
under  which  Newfoundland  products  would  be  admitted 
duty  free  into  the  United  States,  would  be  sanctioned. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  replied  that  no  despatch  containing 
such  a  promise  was  "  on  record,"  whatever  that  may 
mean.  There  is  more  in  this  than  meets  the  eye,  and 
at  the  present  juncture  of  affairs  the  matter  is  of  con- 
siderable importance. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  Civil  Service  Estimates  on 
Monday  attention  was  very  properly  called  to  the  fact 
that  sufficient  care  is  not  given  to  the  instruction 
of  naval  officers  and  others  in  foreign  languages.  In 
the  Russian  and  German  services  English  is  spoken  by 
nearly  every  officer.  In  the  English  navy  only  a  small 
number  of  officers  have  passed  as  interpreters  in  French, 
a  few  in  Spanish,  eight  in  German  and  one  in  Russian. 
It  is  a  trifle  absurd  that  Latin  and  other  subjects,  which 
are  soon  wholly  forgotten,  should  be  made  matters  of 
importance,  and  that  foreign  languages  should  be 
neglected  in  this  fashion.  Mr.  Goschen  could  scarcely 
do  less  than  say  that  the  matter  was  one  which  should 
receive  earnest  attention. 

It  is  not  the  Powers  who  are  responsible  for  the 
sudden  acceleration  in  the  progress  of  the  peace  nego- 
tiations during  the  past  week.  The  Sultan  has  evi- 
dently had  reasons  of  his  own  for  wanting  to  have  the 
question  settled  out  of  hand  ;  without  some  such  im- 
petus from  within,  judging  by  previous  experience,  the 
negotiations  would  have  dragged  on  indefinitely.  The 
statement  made  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  Monday  added  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  situation,  though  it  gave  Mr.  Curzon  the  oppor- 
tunity of  again  referring  the  House  of  Commons  for 
information  to  a  statement  made  "in  another  place." 
The  motives  of  the  Sultan  in  hurrying  matters  on  are 
no  doubt  mixed.  He  would  probably  like  to  touch  an 
instalment  of  the  indemnity  as  soon  as  possible,  in  view 
of  his  impoverished  exchequer.  The  troops  in  Thessaly 
are  not  in  the  best  of  health,  and  Servia,  Bulgaria  and 
Montenegro  are  causing  Abdul  Hamid  some  perturba- 
tion. Moreover,  there  is  a  movement  going  on  under- 
neath the  surface  of  Turkish  politics  which  may  lead  to 
curious  developments.  The  Palace  favourites  are  evi- 
dently alarmed  or  they  would  not  have  made  overtures 
to  the  Young  Turkey  party. 

"  Young  Turkey"  has  gained  an  excellent  advertise- 
ment from  the  silly  prosecution  of  their  organ, 
"  Mechveret,"  in  Paris.  Some  of  his  spies  (presumably 
members  of  the  party)  have  filled  the  Sultan  with  an 
inordinate  dread  of  this  little  paper  and  its  backers,  and 
he  is  constantly  worrying  M.  Hanotaux  to  suppress  it 
and  to  hand  over  its  editor  to  the  care  of  the  Turkish 
police.    The  mere  suggestion  of  this  about  a  year  ago 


raised  such  feeling  in  France  that  the  Foreign 
Minister  had  to  drop  the  scheme  and  disavow  it  with 
many  protestations,  but  it  was  in  contemplation  all  the 
same.  Now  he  adopts  the  course  of  ordering  a  prose- 
cution for  "insulting"  the  Sultan.  The  case  came  on 
on  Wednesday  before  the  Correctional  Police,  with  the 
result  of  turning  the  whole  affair  into  a  burlesque. 
The  charges  were  all  repeated  in  Court  amidst  much 
applause,  and  the  two  defendants,  Ahmed  Riza  and 
Halil  Ganem,  were  fined  sixteen  francs,  being  informed 
at  the  same  time  that  as  first  offenders  they  would  not 
be  asked  to  pay  the  fine.  All  this  will  give  a  welcome 
lift  to  the  Young  Turks,  who  have  been  in  very  low 
water  of  late. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  Ahmed  Riza  is  a  well-mean- 
ing, plodding  person  of  the  German-schoolmaster  type — • 
indeed  he  is  by  birth  half  German — well  educated,  like 
all  the  party,  but  of  no  real  importance.  His  colleague, 
Halil  Ganem,  is  altogether  a  stronger  and  more  signifi- 
cant personality.  He  was  secretary  to  Midhat  in  the 
old  "  Constitution  "  days  and  a  prominent  member  of 
Midhat's  wonderful  Parliament.  On  the  fall  of  his 
master  he  managed  to  make  good  his  escape,  and  has 
since  been  a  fairly  well-known  figure  in  French  Radical 
circles.  Gambetta  expected  much  of  him,  and  M. 
Clemenceau  is  still  his  friend  ;  but,  like  both  his  spon- 
sors, he  seems  destined  never  to  "  arrive."  Writing 
diatribes  against  Abdul  Hamid  in  Paris  is  not  a  par- 
ticularly effective  way  of  "  smashing  "  the  Khalif. 
Murad  Bey,  of  whom  a  good  deal  has  been  heard  lately, 
was  once  in  high  favour  in  Constantinople.  The  Sultan 
once  offered  to  make  him  Grand  Vizier,  and  then,  like 
a  wise  man,  he  fled.  Overtures  have  lately  been  made 
to  him  to  go  back  and  enjoy  the  sunshine  of  the 
Imperial  smile  ;  but  he  knows  what  his  fate  would  be 
if  he  ever  again  set  foot  within  Yildiz  Kiosk. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Engineering 
Employers'  Federation  to  underrate  the  strength  of  the 
organization  which  is  opposing  them,  as  they  are  trying 
to  do,  nor  do  they  improve  their  position  by  the  mani- 
festoes they  issue  at  frequent  intervals  in  justification 
of  their  position.  To  assert  that  the  success  of  the 
48  hours'  week  in  the  works  where  it  has  been  intro- 
duced is  unproven'is  absurd.  The  improved  workman- 
ship and  the  undiminished  output  in  such  works  have 
been  demonstrated  again  and  again  by  impartial  autho- 
rities. For  the  rest  the  dispute  remains  where  it  did. 
The  men  protest  less  than  the  masters,  that  is  all,  and 
this  is  commonly  a  sign  of  greater  strength. 

Bishops  have  never,  as  a  body,  been  distinguished  for 
wide  or  profound  views  on  social  reform,  and  the 
Lambeth  Encyclical,  issued  on  Thursday  from  the 
solemn  conclave  in  Lambeth  Palace,  does  not  reveal 
them  in  any  new  light.  It  is  a  well-meaning  document, 
full  of  deep  earnestness  and  sincere  piety ;  but  its 
sacerdotal  phraseology  and  its  pious  hopes  are  scarcely 
adequate  to  the  solution  of  the  difficult  problems  of  our 
time.  Temperance,  the  cessation  of  industrial  war, 
the  inauguration  of  universal  peace,  are  questions  to  be 
settled  in  the  market-place  and  not  in  the  Archbishop's 
palace.  There  was  a  time  when  the  bishops  were  a 
militant  social  force.  Now  a  manifesto  from  them  on 
social  questions  is  very  much  like  an  anachronism. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  Blue-book  on  Colonial 
Trade  made  its  appearance  on  the  same  day  as  the 
Report  of  the  Agricultural  Commission,  for  the  smaller 
volume  has  been  entirely  swamped  by  the  larger, 
although  for  immediate  practical  purposes  it  is  in  a 
sense  the  more  important  of  the  two.  Indeed  it  has 
been  doubly  unfortunate,  for  Mr.  Chamberlain's  ques- 
tions to  the  Colonial  Premiers  and  trade  officials  were 
issued  in  the  first  place  just  on  the  eve  of  the  Jameson 
Raid,  and  people  have  now  to  be  reminded  of  what  the 
Blue-book  is  about.  The  idea  was  to  collect  the 
opinions  and  experience  of  practical  men  in  the  Colonies, 
large  and  small,  on  the  two  great  questions,  whether 
in  fact  England  was  being  squeezed  out  of  the  Colonial 
market,  and  if  so,  what  were  the  causes?  A  summary 
of  the  various  answers  would  supply  a  valuable  chapter 
in  a  new  edition  of  "  Made  in  Germany."  England 
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once  had  the  monopoly  and  still  has  the  preponderance 
in  most  branches,  but  Germany  is  steadily  and  insidi- 
ously undermining  us.  In  some  lines,  such  as  iron 
wire,  she  has  entirely  driven  us  out ;  in  others,  she  has 
secured  50,  60  and  70  per  cent,  of  the  business.  The 
subject  is  too  big  a  one  to  be  treated  in  a  note,  but  this 
most  important  of  Blue-books  must  not  be  allowed  to 
drop  out  of  sight. 

Lcrd  Roberts  is  doing  a  number  of  interesting 
things  in  his  Irish  command.  All  next  week  the 
finest  manoeuvres  ever  attempted  in  Ireland  will  be 
carried  out  on  the  borders  of  Wicklow  and  Kildare. 
The  "  invading  force,"  consisting  of  eight  battalions 
of  infantry,  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  three  batteries 
of  Field  Artillery  with  machine  guns,  Engineers,  Army 
Service  Corps,  bearer  companies,  field  hospital  and 
all  complete,  has  reached  Dunlavin,  and  finds  itself 
confronted  at  Poulaphuca  on  the  Liffey  with  an  inferior 
force  of  four  battalions,  with  two  squadrons  of  cavalry 
and  two  batteries  of  Horse  Artillery.  The  fighting  will 
take  place  between  Dunlavin  and  Rathcoole,  where  rein- 
forcements from  the  north  are  expected  and  on  which 
point  the  defenders  are  falling  back.  There  is  to  be  no 
holiday  parade  work  ;  everything  is  to  be  carried  out 
under  "service  conditions."  The  various  contingents 
will  reach  the  rendezvous  by  "march  route"  and  will 
go  home  in  the  same  fashion,  so  we  shall  see  for  the 
first  time  whether  we  have  a  couple  of  divisions  in 
Ireland  really  fit  for  a  fortnight's  hard  marching  and 
manoeuvring  under  conditions  similar  to  those  of  real 
war. 

The  King  of  Siam,  who  is  now  with  us  and  whose 
little  peculiarities  of  manner  are  supplying  the  daily 
papers  with  regular  columns  of  much-needed  matter,  is 
a  monarch  deserving  of  appreciative  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  Englishmen,  whose  Government  has  not 
been  too  consistently  kind  to  him.  He  is  the  first  of 
the  sole  kings,  and  during  the  thirty  years  of  his  reign 
he  has  effected  many  reforms  in  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  his  country.  To  him  is  due  credit  for  the  prac- 
tical abolition  of  slavery,  the  diminution  of  taxation, 
the  opening  out  of  Siam  by  roads  and  canals,  the 
establishment  of  a  new  code  of  laws  and  an  improved 
judicial  system  (which  is  still  far  from  perfect),  the 
inauguration  of  an  efficient  system  of  public  instruction, 
and  not  a  few  more  progressive  movements.  The  sum 
of  all  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  poor  result,  espe- 
cially as  Chulalongkorn  had  virtually  himself  to  in- 
augurate reforms  in  the  country. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  literary  editing  Professor 
Knight  has  supplied  some  of  the  most  remarkable.  In 
the  eighth  volume  of  his  edition  of  Wordsworth's  Poems, 
published  a  few  days  since,  we  note  the  following  : 
"  I  have  found  this  in  a  catalogue  of  Autograph  Letters, 
and  have  no  knowledge  of  its  date  [it  is  placed  con- 
jecturally  under  the  year  18 18]  or  of  the  Bard  referred 
to.  Solomon  Gesner  [Salomon  Gessner  is  meant]  wrote 
a  poem  on  'The  Death  of  Abel'  [let  "poem"  pass, 
though  it  is  in  prose],  which  was  translated  into 
English."  Two  epigrams,  presumed  to  be  by  Words- 
worth, follow  : — 

"  Critics,  right  honourable  Bard,  decree 

Laurels  to  some,  a  night-shade  wreath  to  thee, 
Whose  muse  a  sure  though  late  revenge  hath  ta'en 
Of  harmless  Abel's  death,  by  murdering  Cain." 
On  "  Cain,  a  Mystery,"  dedicated  to  Sir  Walter  Scott: — ■ 
"  A  German  Haggis  from  receipt 

Of  him  who  cooked  the  death  of  Abel, 
And  sent  '  warm-reeking,  rich  and  sweet,' 
From  Venice  to  Sir  Walter's  table." 
The  difficult  literary  problem  before  Professor  Knight 
was  to  find  a  "  right  honourable  Bard,"  who,  residing 
in  Italy,  dedicated  "Cain,  a  Mystery"  at  some  un- 
known date  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  ;  the  editor  of  Words- 
worth gave  it  up  in  despair.    After  this  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  an  epitaph  of  sixteen  lines  rhymed  in 
couplets  described  (p.  275)  as  a  "  sonnet,"  or  to  observe 
that  Wordsworth's  editor    prints  the  poem   "  Grace 
Darling  "  (included  in  all  editions  from  1845  onwards) 
as  a  treasure-trove  "  not  included  in  the  edition  of 
1849-50." 


THE  DENOUNCED  TREATIES. 

LAST  week  various  newspapers  announced,  on  the 
vaguest  authority,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  sent 
the  Colonial  Premiers  empty  away.  We  were  assured 
that  the  Government  found  it  impossible  to  take  the 
plunge  to  which  they  were  invited  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  and  denounce  the  Belgian  and  German  treaties 
which  have  hitherto  been  an  effectual  barrier  to  pre- 
ferential trade  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies. 
This  week  the  whole  world  has  learnt,  on  authority 
which  is  not  vague,  that  the  treaties  have  actually  been 
denounced,  and  that  in  1898  they  will  cease  to  exist. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  induced  Lord  Salisbury  to  do 
what  Lord  Rosebery  and  Lord  Ripon  shunned  as  the 
very  plague.  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself,  it  must  be 
admitted,  has  toyed  with  the  problem  for  two  years. 
He  attached  undue  importance  to  the  despatch  in 
which  Lord  Ripon,  in  the  most  approved  Colonial 
Office  manner,  showed  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  it 
would  never  do  for  Great  Britain  to  run  the  risks  that 
might  possibly  lurk  in  withdrawal  from  these  compacts 
with  the  German  Zollverein  and  Belgium.  That  de- 
spatch, as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  a  most  mischievous  and 
narrow-minded  feat  of  economic  pedantry,  as  wrong 
in  its  facts  as  it  was  misleading  in  its  conclusions. 
For  seventeen  years  the  Canadians  have  hammered 
at  the  Colonial  Office  doors.  They  have  since  1880 
demanded  the  denunciation  of  these  treaties,  but  Mr. 
Chamberlain  seemed  as  little  inclined  as  any  of  his 
predecessors  to  listen  until  Canada  took  the  bull  by  the 
horns.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  his  colleagues  com- 
pelled the  Imperial  Government  to  move,  and  at  his 
conferences  with  the  Premiers  Mr.  Chamberlain  soon 
became  aware  that  no  hope  of  closer  Imperial  unity,, 
commercial  or  political,  could  be  entertained  whilst  the 
Belgian  and  German  treaties  remained  in  force.  With 
Canada  rests  the  credit  for  the  momentous  step  which 
has  now  been  taken. 

The  action  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  response  to  the 
challenge  of  the  Dominion  is  a  most  striking  evidence 
of  the  change  which  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  Im- 
perial relations  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Lord 
Salisbury  a  year  or  more  ago,  in  discussing  the  treaties, 
said  he  had  searched  the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Office 
in  vain  for  some  explanation  of  the  motive  which 
influenced  British  diplomatists  in  concluding  them. 
The  motive  is  surely  not  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand. The  treaties  were  entered  into  at  a 
time  when  the  Colonies  were  believed  to  be  on 
the  high  road  to  separation.  In  giving  the  foreigner 
the  right  to  privileges  in  British  Colonies  enjoyed  by 
the  Mother-country,  no  one  anticipated  future  em- 
barrassment, because  in  due  time  these  Colonies  were 
expected  to  become  independent  nations.  That  they 
have  remained  loyal  is  in  no  way  due  to  the  Imperial 
Government.  The  Belgian  and  German  treaties  were 
only  another  proof  of  the  ineptitude  of  our  Colonial 
policy  in  the  heyday  of  Manchesterism.  By  signing 
such  treaties  we  acted  in  flat  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tions granted  to  the  Colonies.  They  were  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  fiscal  freedom  we  were  supposed 
to  have  conferred.  Not  content  with  permitting  the 
Colonies  to  tax  our  goods — a  right  which  Disraeli,  as 
long  ago  as  1872,  declared  ought  never  to  have  been 
granted — we  deliberately  agreed  to  accept  in  those 
Colonies  no  consideration  denied  to  the  Belgian  and 
German  producer.  Exactly  a  third  of  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  effect  was  given  to  this,  the  most  fatuous 
effort  for  which  the  combined  energies  of  the  Colonial 
and  Foreign  Offices  have  ever  been  responsible.  The 
Empire  is,  however,  at  last  to  be  emancipated  from 
bondage  and  left  free  to  do  as  it  likes  within  its  own 
frontiers. 

And,  now  the  denunciation  has  taken  place,  what  is 
to  be  the  result  ?  So  far  the  heavens  have  not  fallen. 
Our  own  Radical  Press,  which,  as  we  showed  a  couple 
of  months  ago,  was  aghast  at  the  idea  of  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  treaties,  now  hails  the  move  as  in  the  right 
direction.  They  at  last  understand  that  barriers  to 
freedom  of  trade  between  the  Colonies  and  the 
Mother-country  are  not  necessarily  in  keeping  with 
Free-trade  principles.  Hence,  where  lamentation  and 
gnashing  of  teeth  were  expected  there  is  praise — which 
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makes  us  hopeful  of  the  economics  even  of  the  Radical 
Press.  On  the  Continent,  moreover,  there  seems  little 
or  no  disposition  to  declare  the  commercial  war  conjured 
up  by  Cobdenite  imagination.  On  the  contrary,  both 
Germany  and  Belgium  are  speculating  as  to  whether 
Great  Britain  herself  intends  to  embark  on  such  a  war. 
We  fancy  we  read  between  the  lines  of  their  specula- 
tions a  fervent  prayer  that  our  purpose  is  peace. 
Neither  Belgian  norGerman  publicists  are  atall  surprised 
that  we  desire  to  get  rid  of  treaties  which  hamper  our 
relations  with  our  own  kith  and  kin.  If  that  is  all  we  de- 
sire to  do,  their  relief  will  be  great.  The  foreign  producer 
is  no  fool,  and  knows  better  than  any  one  can  tell  him 
where  his  bread  and  butter  are  to  be  earned.  It  is  not  to 
the  interest  of  either  Germany  or  Belgium  to  embark 
on  a  commercial  war  with  Great  Britain.  Germany 
sends  us  some  twenty-six  millions  of  goods  a  year  for  the 
seventeen  millions'  worth  she  buys  of  us,  and  Belgium 
sells  us  seventeen  millions'  worth  whilst  purchasing  to 
the  extent  of  only  seven  millions  in  return.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  announced  that  we  are  ready  to  enter 
into  new  treaties,  and  if  the  German  and  the  Belgian  are 
the  good  men  of  business  we  take  them  to  be,  they  will 
raise  no  difficulties.  The  treaties  might  be  renewed 
exactly  as  they  stand,  minus  only  the  half-dozen  lines 
which  affect  the  Colonies. 

THE  RELIEF  OF  AGRICULTURE 

'  I  "HOSE  who  looked  for  a  series  of  drastic  recom- 
mendations  for  the  abatement  of  agricultural 
depression,  as  the  outcome  of  the  labours  of  the  Royal 
Commission  appointed  nearly  four  years  ago,  will  be 
grievously  disappointed,  The  final  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission is  issued  this  week.  It  is  a  voluminous  docu- 
ment, and  those  parts  of  it  which  deal  with  the 
causes  that  have  brought  British  agriculture  to  its 
present  unhappy  condition  may  be  regarded  as  ex- 
haustive. But  it  tells  us  practically  nothing  that  we 
did  not  already  know — practically  nothing,  for  instance, 
that  has  not  been  pointed  out  and  emphasized  in  these 
columns  time  after  time.  It  is  not  news  for  us  to  be 
told  that  "the  chief  cause  of  the  existing  depression  is 
the  progressive  and  serious  decline  in  the  prices  of  farm 
produce "  ;  that  foreign  competition  has  increased 
enormously  during  recent  years ;  that,  while  no 
county  has  enjoyed  immunity  from  the  evil, 
it  is  the  arable  districts  that  have  been  most 
severely  hit.  But  if  it  contains  nothing  startlingly 
original,  the  principal  Report  has  this  one  merit,  that  it 
concentrates  into  a  relatively  small  compass  everything 
that  can  be  said  of  the  depression.  And  the  Report  is 
indeed  calculated  to  induce  despair  for  the  future  of 
our  agricultural  industry.  During  the  last  twenty 
years  the  price  of  our  three  staple  cereals  has  dimin- 
ished by  more  than  40  per  cent.,  and  wheat  alone 
by  as  much  as  50  per  cent.  In  brief,  the  fall  has  been 
from  24  to  40  per  cent.,  according  to  quality:  in 
mutton  (since  1882-84)  from  20  to  30  per  cent.  ; 
in  wool  (also  since  1882-84)  upwards  of  50  per  cent.; 
in  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  close  upon  30  per  cent.; 
and  in  potatoes  from  20  to  30  per  cent.  Only  the 
inferior  grades  of  British  meat  have  been  injured  by 
the  expansion  of  imports  ;  but  this  is  a  conspicuous  ex- 
ception. In  all  other  categories  of  produce  the  deprecia- 
tion has  been  persistent — a  fact  which  the  Commis- 
sioners regard  as  "  one  of  the  gravest  features  "  of  the 
whole  situation.  They  decline  to  commit  themselves 
to  any  prophecy  as  to  the  future  of  foreign  competition, 
but  they  fear  that  there  is  no  near  prospect  of  any 
permanent  abatement  in  the  competition. 

Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Commissioners  would  have  suggested 
measures  for  remedying  the  present  state  of  things. 
We  have  looked  in  vain  for  any  suggestions  of  this 
sort.  There  is  plenty  of  sympathy  for  the  hard  lot  of 
the  British  agriculturist,  and  we  recognize  a  tendency 
in  favour  of  protective  measures.  But  of  actual  pro- 
tective proposals  we  find  no  mention.  The  Commis- 
sioners appear  to  have  been  half-frightened  at  the 
logical  conclusion  to  which  their  arguments  carried 
them  ;  and  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  their  recom- 
mendations is  that  they  are  mere  palliatives  for  the 
evil.    They  are  good  so  far  as  they  go,  but  they  do 


not  go  far  enough.  The  proposals  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  for  the  better 
technical  education  of  the  farmer  and  the  improve- 
ment of  his  methods  of  management,  for  the  adoption 
of  co-operative  methods  in  the  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution of  his  produce,  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Traffic  Acts  so  as  to  make  clear  and  effective  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Legislature  in  regard  to  rates  on  agri- 
cultural produce,  for  the  adoption  ("  if  practicable  ")  of 
an  arrangement  between  the  Post  Office  and  the  rail- 
way companies  for  the  reduction  of  parcels  post  charges 
on  agricultural  produce — these  are  all  admirable  ;  but, 
supposing  them  all  to  be  adopted,  would  the  British 
farmer  be  much  better  off?  Though  left  unexpressed, 
Protection  was  clearly  in  the  minds  of  the  Commis- 
sioners when  their  Report  was  framed,  and  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  they  did  not  give  unequivocal 
expression  to  their  thought.  Mr.  Gladstone  may,  like 
the  Commissioners,  advocate  small  culture,  and,  to  do 
him  justice,  his  advice  on  this  matter  has  been  con- 
sistent, and  has  brought  profit  to  those  who  have  been 
sensible  enough  to  adopt  it.  But  the  British  farmer 
will  not  find  salvation  in  small  culture. 

TWO    INTERIM    REPORTS    ON  DANGEROUS 
TRADES. 

TWO    departmental  Committees  employed    on  in- 
quiries into  dangerous  trades  have  recently  pub- 
lished interim  reports,  dealing,  the  one  with  electrical 
generating  works,    the   other  with  wool-sorting  and 
kindred  trades.    There  is  a  notable  difference  of  tone  in 
these  two  Reports.    The  former  is  commendably  brief, 
concise  and  businesslike,  even  lucid,  considering  how 
recondite  a  topic  is  being  dealt  with.    The  attitude  of 
the  Committee  towards  the  whole  question  of  electrical 
generating  is  not  remedial  but  preventive.    They  do 
not  consider  that  an  accident  having  happened  to  a 
man  under  certain  conditions  it  is  enough  so  to  safe- 
guard the  machinery  that  it  shall  not  recur.    Their  atti- 
tude is  rather  that  of  asking  whether  death  or  injury 
could  possibly  result  to  the  workman  from  contact, 
however  casual,  with  this  or  that  machine,  and  what 
steps  should  be  taken  to  protect  him.     The  Report 
concludes   (and   here   the  hand  of  Professor  C.  V. 
Boys,    who  was  appointed   a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee   last    February,    is    plainly    discernible)  with 
drastic    recommendations,    twenty-two    in  number, 
for    the    adoption     of   special    rules    for   the  pro- 
tection   of   the    workmen.     No   rules    can   be  too 
drastic,  no  precautions  too  elaborate,    in   an  occu- 
pation   where    chance    contact    with    a    wire  may 
cause  instantaneous  death.    One  rule  calls  for  special 
commendation.    After  laying  down  that  "  Any  person 
at  work  upon  a  cable  or  portion  of  the  mains  under 
high  pressure  shall  wear  indiarubber  gloves  upon  both 
hands,"  Rule  XI.  provides  that  "The  gloves  shall  be 
supplied  by  the  occupier,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
manager  to  see  that  they  are  in  a  proper  state  of 
repair  and  are  worn  by  the  workpeople."  The  efficiency 
of  any  protection  of  this  kind  can  only  be  ensured  by 
making  the  employer  responsible  for  its  use.    It  is  very 
frequently  objected  that  the  workpeople  neglect  the 
precautionary  measures  when  they  are  provided.  In 
this  case  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  man  who  risks 
their  lives  or  health  for  his  own  profit  to  protect  them 
against  their  own  ignorance.     Too  frequently  when 
precautions  are  neglected  it  is  because  the  protective 
material  is  unfit  for  use.    We  hear,  for  instance,  of 
respirators  choked  with  the  dust  they  are  intended  to 
avert  and  baths  caked  with  the  lead  they  are  supposed 
to  remove. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  express  their  belief 
that  any  special  rules  must  imperfectly  provide  for  the 
safety  of  the  workpeople  unless  a  specially  qualified 
person  be  retained  to  advise  H.M.  Chief  Inspector  on 
matters  requiring  technical  knowledge  of  electricity. 

Very  different  is  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  the  other 
Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  wool-sorting  and 
kindred  trades  has  set  about  its  task.  The  Report  on 
wool-sorting,  though  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
more  intelligible  and  very  much  more  interesting  read- 
ing than  that  on  electrical  generation,  is  characterized 
throughout  by  a  certain  timorous  hesitancy.    It  is  as 
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though  it  started  from  the  assumption  that  employers 
were  "  all  honourable  men,"  and  it  would  be  in- 
advisable to  propose  the  adoption  of  any  measures  that 
might  inconvenience  them.  For  our  part,  we  are  rather 
inclined  to  agree  with  Sir  Peter  Teazle  that  "  We 
live  in  a  damned  wicked  world,  Sir  Oliver,  and 
the  fewer  people  we  praise  in  it  the  better." 
From  a  common-sense  point  of  view,  at  any  rate,  the 
employer  doesn't  carry  on  his  business  from  purely 
altruistic  motives  by  giving  employment  to  his  work- 
people— he  does  it  to  make  money  as  quickly  and  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  and  in  the  process  he  very  often 
buys  the  lives  of  his  workpeople  at  a  terribly  small  cost. 
In  the  present  instance,  that  of  wool-sorting,  those  em- 
ployed upon  it  are  liable  to  an  obscure  and  deadly  form 
of  blood-poisoning,  technically  known  as  anthrax.  The 
disease  is  common  to  men  and  animals,  and  is  contracted 
by  the  former  from  handling  or  breathing  the  dust  from 
the  wool  or  skins  of  animals  that  have  died  of  it.  In 
1880,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  Coroner's  jury,  a 
Code  of  rules  was  drawn  up  by  employers,  wool-sorters 
and  representatives  of  the  Factory  Department,  and  in 
1884  it  was  extended  and  elaborated  in  consequence  of 
further  deaths.  It  is  known  as  the  Bradford  Code,  and 
it  is  upon  this  Code  that  the  "  new  rules  "  instituted  by 
the  Committee  are  based.  An  interesting  independent 
commentary  on  the  effectiveness  of  this  code  is  furnished 
by  the  "Bradford  Observer."  On  1  July  and  15  July 
the  "Bradford  Observer"  reports  two  inquests  held 
upon  the  bodies  of  Jonas  Rushworth  and  William  Bar- 
throp  Aaron,  wool-sorters  employed  by  Messrs.  Foster 
&  Son  of  Queensbury.  Both  deaths  had  taken  place 
from  anthrax.  It  appeared  from  evidence  given  by  the 
firm  :  (i)  That  there  had  been  thirteen  deaths  among 
117  to  135  wool-sorters  employed  by  them  in  the  last 
ten  years  ;  (ii)  That  the  Bradford  Code  had  been  in 
force. 

The  clear  inference  is  that  either  the  Bradford  Code  is 
inefficient  or  that  in  these  cases  its  rules  had  not  been  pro- 
perly carried  out.  But  an  interesting  minor  point  arose 
in  the  case  of  the  man  Aaron.  The  solicitor  for  Aaron's 
relatives  tried  to  show  that  Messrs.  Foster  had  not 
carried  out  properly  the  rule  which  enjoins  that  a  down 
draught  conveying  25  to  30  cubic  feet  of  air  shall  be 
provided  to  carry  away  the  dust  at  the  wool-sorting 
table.  Messrs.  Foster  retorted  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  provided  apparatus  which  furnished  a 
draught  three  times  as  great  as  that  required  by  the 
new  rules.  Here,  again,  the  inference  is  clear,  and  it 
is  that  either  the  new  rules  are  inefficient  to  pre- 
vent deaths  from  anthrax,  or  else  that  the  employers 
can  devise  and  use  apparatus  which  does  not  obey  the 
intention  of  the  regulations  even  if  it  complies  with  the 
wording  of  the  rule.  Is  it  this  kind  of  thing  which  the 
Committee  was  thinking  of  when  it  framed  its  present 
Report,  "bearing  in  mind  that  distinction  must  be 
made  between  rules  which  will  have  the  force  of  law 
and  those  which  depend  solely  for  their  enforcement  on 
the  goodwill  of  those  to  be  bound  by  them  "  ?  When 
one  firm  can  show  thirteen  deaths  in  ten  years  out  of 
fewer  than  140  wool-sorters  employed,  it  hardly  seems 
an  occasion  to  speak  forbearingly  of  rules  which  depend 
solely  for  their  enforcement  on  the  goodwill  of  those 
bound  by  them.  The  importance  of  these  inquiries  can- 
not be  overrated  and  those  employed  on  them  incur  a 
very  grave  responsibility.  On  the  thoroughness  and 
impartiality  with  which  their  task  is  conducted  depends 
the  health  and  even  the  lives  of  the  workpeople. 

LONDON  IMPRESSIONS. 
IV. 

A TERRIBLE  thing  ki  nature  is  the  fall  of  a  horse  in 
his  harness.  It  is  a  tragedy.  Despite  their  skill 
in  skating,  thei^  was  that  about  the  pavement  on  the 
rainy  evening  which  filled  me  with  expectations  of 
horses  going  headlong.  Finally  it  happened  just  in 
front.  There  was  a  shout  and  a  tangle  in  the  darkness 
and  presently  a  prostrate  cab  horse  came  within  my 
cylinder.  The  accident  having  been  a  complete  success 
and  altogether  concluded,  a  voice  from  the  sidewalk 
said  :  "  Look  out  now  !    Be  more  careful,  cawnt  you  ?  " 

I  remember  a  constituent  of  a  Congressman  at 
Washington  who  had  tried  in  vain  to  bore  this  Con- 


gressman with  a  wild  project  of  some  kind.  The 
Congressman  eluded  him  with  skill,  and  his  rage  and 
despair  ultimately  culminated  in  the  supreme  grievance 
that  he  could  not  even  get  near  enough  to  the  Congress- 
man to  tell  him  to  go  to  Hades. 

This  cabman  should  have  felt  the  same  desire  to 
strangle  this  man  who  spoke  from  the  sidewalk.  He 
was  plainly  impotent  ;  he  was  deprived  of  the  power  of 
looking  out.  There  was  nothing  now  for  which  to  look 
out.  The  man  on  the  sidewalk  had  dragged  a  corpse 
from  a  pond  and  said  to  it  :  "Be  more  careful,  cawnt 
you?  or  you'll  drown."  My  cabman  pulled  up  and 
addressed  a  few  words  of  reproach  to  the  other.  Three 
or  four  figures  loomed  into  my  cylinder,  and  as  they 
appeared  spoke  to  the  author  or  the  victim  of  the 
calamity  in  varied  terms  of  displeasure.  Each  of  these 
reproaches  was  couched  in  terms  that  defined  the  situa- 
tion as  impending.  No  blind  man  could  have  conceived 
that  the  precipitate  phase  of  the  incident  was  absolutely 
closed.  "  Look  out  now,  cawnt  you  ?  "  And  there  was 
nothing  in  his  mind  which  approached  these  sentiments 
near  enough  to  tell  them  to  go  to  Hades. 

However,  it  needed  only  an  ear  to  know  presently 
that  these  expressions  were  formulae.  It  was  merely 
the  obligatory  dance  which  the  Indians  had  to  perform 
before  they  went  to  war.  These  men  had  come  to  help, 
but  as  a  regular  and  traditional  preliminary  they  had 
first  to  display  to  this  cabman  their  idea  of  his  ignominy. 

The  different  thing  in  the  affair  was  the  silence  of 
the  victim.  He  retorted  never  a  word.  This,  too,  to 
me,  seemed  to  be  an  obedience  to  a  recognized  form. 
He  was  the  visible  criminal,  if  there  was  a  criminal, 
and  there  was  born  of  it  a  privilege  for  them. 

They  unfastened  the  proper  straps  and  hauled  back 
the  cab.  They  fetched  a  mat  from  some  obscure  place 
of  succour  and  pushed  it  carefully  under  the  prostrate 
thing.  From  this  panting,  quivering  mass  they 
suddenly  and  emphatically  reconstructed  a  horse.  As 
each  man  turned  to  go  his  way  he  delivered  some 
superior  cautions  to  the  cabman  while  the  latter  buckled 
his  harness. 

V. 

There  was  to  be  noticed  in  this  band  of  rescuers  a 
young  man  in  evening  clothes  and  a  top-hat.  Now  in 
America  a  young  man  in  evening  clothes  and  a  top-hat 
may  be  a  terrible  object.  He  is  not  likely  to  do 
violence,  but  he  is  likely  to  do  impassivity  and  in- 
difference to  the  point  where  they  become  worse  than 
violence.  There  are  certain  of  the  more  idle  phases  of 
civilization  to  which  America  has  not  yet  awakened — ■ 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  no  moment  if  she  remains  unaware. 
This  matter  of  hats  is  one  of  them.  I  recall  a  legend 
recited  to  me  by  an  esteemed  friend,  ex-sheriff  of  Tin 
Can,  Nevada.  Jim  Cortright,  one  of  the  best  gun- 
fighters  in  town,  went  on  a  journey  to  Chicago  and 
while  there  he  procured  a  top-hat.  He  was  quite  sure 
how  Tin  Can  would  accept  this  innovation,  but  he 
relied  on  the  celerity  with  which  he  could  get  a  six- 
shooter  into  action.  One  Sunday  Jim  examined  his 
guns  with  his  usual  care,  placed  the  top-hat  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  and  sauntered  coolly  out  into  the 
streets  of  Tin  Can. 

Now,  while  Jim  was  in  Chicago,  some  progressive 
citizens  had  decided  that  Tin  Can  needed  a  bowling 
alley.  The  carpenters  went  to  work  the  next 
morning  and  an  order  for  the  balls  and  pins  was  tele- 
graphed to  Denver.  In  three  days  the  whole  popula- 
tion was  concentrated  at  the  new  alley  betting  their 
outfits  and  their  lives. 

It  has  since  been  accounted  very  unfortunate  that 
Jim  Cortright  had  not  learned  of  bowling  alleys  at  his 
mother's  knee  nor  even  later  in  the  mines.  This 
portion  of  his  mind  was  singularly  belated.  He 
might  have  been  an  Apache  for  all  he  knew  of  bowling 
alleys. 

In  his  careless  stroll  through  the  town,  his  hands  not 
far  from  his  belt  and  his  eyes  going  sideways  in  order 
to  see  who  would  shoot  first  at  the  hat,  he  came  upon 
this  long  low  shanty  where  Tin  Can  was  betting  itself 
hoarse  over  a  game  between  a  team  from  the  ranks  of 
Excelsior  Hose  Company  No.  1  and  a  team  composed 
from  the  habitues  of  the  "  Red  Light"  saloon. 

Jim,  in  blank  ignorance  of  bowling  phenomena, 
wandered  casually  through  a  little  door  into  what  must 
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always  be  termed  the  wrong  end  of  a  bowling-alley. 
Of  course  he  saw  that  the  supreme  moment  had  come. 
They  were  not  only  shooting  at  the  hat  and  at  him,  but 
the  low-down  cusses  were  using  the  most  extraordinary 
and  hellish  ammunition.  Still  perfectly  undaunted, 
however,  Jim  retorted  with  his  two  Colts  and  killed 
three  of  the  best  bowlers  in  Tin  Can. 

The  ex-Sheriff  vouched  for  this  story.  He  himself  had 
gone  headlong  through  the  door  at  the  firing  of  the  first 
shot  with  that  simple  courtesy  which  leads  Western  men 
to  donate  the  fighters  plenty  of  room.  He  said  that 
afterward  the  hat  was  the  cause  of  a  number  of  other 
fights,  and  that  finally  a  delegation  of  prominent  citizens 
were  obliged  to  wait  upon  Cortright  and  ask  him  if  he 
wouldn't  take  that  thing  away  somewheres  and  bury  it. 
Jim  pointed  out  to  them  that  it  was  his  hat  and  that  he 
would  regard  it  as  a  cowardly  concession  if  he  submitted 
to  their  dictation  in  the  matter  of  his  head-gear.  He 
added  that  he  purposed  to  continue  to  wear  his  top-hat 
on  every  occasion  when  he  happened  to  feel  that  the 
wearing  of  a  top-hat  was  a  joy  and  a  solace  to  him. 

The  delegation  sadly  retired  and  announced  to  the 
town  that  Jim  Cortright  had  openly  defied  them  and 
had  declared  his  purpose  of  forcing  his  top-hat  on  the 
pained  attention  of  Tin  Can  whenever  he  chose.  Jim 
Cortright's  Plug  Hat  became  a  phrase  with  consider- 
able meaning  to  it. 

However,  the  whole  affair  ended  in  a  great  passionate 
outburst  of  popular  revolution.  Spike  Foster  was  a 
friend  of  Cortright,  and  one  day  when  the  latter  was 
indisposed  Spike  came  to  him  and  borrowed  the  hat. 
He  had  been  drinking  heavily  at  the  "  Red  Light,"  and 
was  in  a  supremely  reckless  mood.  With  the  terrible 
gear  hanging  jauntily  over  his  eye  and  his  two  guns 
drawn,  he  walked  straight  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
square  in  front  of  the  Palace  Hotel,  and  drew  the 
attention  of  all  Tin  Can  by  a  blood-curdling  imitation 
of  the  yowl  of  a  mountain  lion. 

This  was  when  the  long-suffering  populace  arose  as 
one  man.  The  top-hat  had  been  flaunted  once  too 
often.  When  Spike  Foster's  friends  came  to  carry  him 
away  they  found  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  shoot- 
ing busily  at  a  mark,  and  the  mark  was  the  hat.  My 
informant  told  me  that  he  believed  he  owed  his  popu- 
larity in  Tin  Can,  and  subsequently  his  election  to  the 
distinguished  office  of  Sheriff,  to  the  active  and  promi- 
nent part  he  had  taken  in  the  proceedings. 

The  enmity  to  the  top-hat  expressed  by  this  convincing 
anecdote  exists  in  the  American  West  at  present,  I 
think,  in  the  perfection  of  its  strength  ;  but  disapproval 
is  not  now  displayed  by  volleys  from  the  citizens,  save 
in  the  most  aggravating  cases.  It  is  at  present  usually 
a  matter  of  mere  jibe  and  general  contempt.  The  East, 
however,  despite  a  great  deal  of  kicking  and  gouging, 
is  having  the  top-hat  stuffed  slowly  and  carefully  down 
its  throat,  and  there  now  exist  many  young  men  who 
consider  that  they  could  not  successfully  conduct  their 
lives  without  this  furniture. 

To  speak  generally,  I  should  say  that  the  headgear, 
then,  supplies  them  with  a  kind  of  ferocity  of  indifference. 
There  is  fire,  sword  and  pestilence  in  the  way  they  heed 
only  themselves.  Philosophy  should  always  know  that 
indifference  is  a  militant  thing.  It  batters  down  the 
walls  of  cities  and  murders  the  women  and  children 
amid  flames  and  the  purloining  of  altar  vessels.  When 
it  goes  away  it  leaves  smoking  ruins  where  lie  citizens 
bayoneted  through  the  throat.  It  is  not  a  children's 
pastime  like  mere  highway  robbery. 

Consequently  in  America  we  may  be  much  afraid  of 
these  young  men.  We  dive  down  alleys  so  that  we 
may  not  kow-tow.    It  is  a  fearsome  thing. 

Taught  thus  a  deep  fear  of  the  top-hat  in  its  effect 
upon  youth,  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  move  of  this 
particular  young  man  when  the  cab-horse  fell.  In  fact 
I  grovelled  in  my  corner  that  I  might  not  see  the  cruel 
stateliness  of  his  passing.  But  in  the  meantime  he  had 
crossed  the  street,  and  contributed  the  strength  of  his 
back  and  some  advice,  as  well  as  the  formal  address  to 
the  cabman  on  the  importance  of  looking  out  imme- 
diately. 

I  felt  that  I  was  making  a  notable  collection.  I  had 
a  new  kind  of  porter,  a  cylinder  of  vision,  horses  that 
could  skate,  and  now  I  added  a  young  man  in  a  top-hat 
who  would  tacitly  admit  that  the  beings  around  him 


were  alive.  He  was  not  walking  a  churchyard,  filled 
with  inferior  headstones.  He  was  walking  the  world, 
where  there  were  people,  many  people. 

But  later  I  took  him  out  of  the  collection.  I  thought 
he  had  rebelled  against  the  manner  of  a  class,  but  I 
soon  discovered  that  the  top  hat  was  not  the  property 
of  a  class.  It  was  the  property  of  rogues,  clerks,  thea- 
trical agents,  damned  seducers,  poor  men,  nobles,  and 
others.  In  fact,  it  was  the  universal  rigging.  It  was 
the  only  hat  ;  all  other  forms  might  as  well  be  named 
ham,  or  chops,  or  oysters.  I  retracted  my  admiration 
of  the  young  man  because  he  may  have  been  merely  a 
rogue.  Stephen  Crane. 

[Copyright  1897  by  Stephen  Crane  in  the  United  States  of 
America."] 

THE  RISING  IN  SWAT. 

IN  an  article  entitled  "The  Chitral  Decision"  which 
appeared  in  this  Review  on  17  August,  1895,  I 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  isolating  a  small  body  of 
troops  in  Chitral  and  entrusting  its  precarious  com- 
munications to  tribal  levies,  raised  from  a  people 
whose  country  we  had  just  occupied,  in  violation  of 
solemn  pledges  given  them  by  the  Indian  Government. 

What  is  the  state  of  affairs  to-day?  The  tribes 
whose  opposition  we  escaped,  two  years  ago,  by 
deluding  them  with  false  promises,  see  in  the  im- 
poverished and  weakened  condition  of  India,  just 
emerging  from  famine  and  plague,  and  stirred,  in  parts 
at  least,  by  resentment  and  discontent,  the  necessary 
favourable  opportunity  for  regaining  their  independence. 
Within  thirty  miles  of  our  old  frontier  they  have  sur- 
rounded two  outposts,  shut  up  3,000  troops  in  an 
entrenched  position,  and  compelled  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment to  mobilize  other  12,000  men  at  the  hottest  and 
unhealthiest  season  of  the  year.  15,000  men  will  more 
than  suffice  to  deal  with  the  Swatis  alone,  but  how  if 
their  fighting  strength  of  9,000  men  is  reinforced  by 
8,000  Bunirwals,  5,000  Utman  Khels  and  20,000  Moh- 
mands  ?  And  who  shall  guarantee  us  against  the  con- 
tagion of  revolt  spreading  to  yet  more  distant  tribes  or 
against  the  danger  of  complications  arising,  through 
the  Mohmands,  with  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan,  whose 
subjects  they  really  are,  though  we  claim  to  exercise  a 
protectorate  over  some  of  them  ? 

Meantime,  what  is  happening  in  Chitral  ?  The 
Indian  Government  is  trying  to  communicate  the  fact  of 
the  Swati  rising  to  the  troops  there  in  order  that  they 
may  be  on  their  guard  and  take  all  precautions  for  their 
own  safety  ;  but  no  one  knows  whether  they  have  not 
already  to  deal  with  a  rising  of  their  own,  and  it  is 
certain  that  help  cannot  reach  them  except  via  Gilgit 
till  the  hostile  gatherings  in  the  Malakand  Pass  have 
been  entirely  dispersed.  Fortunately  they  are  pro- 
visioned till  next  May,  by  which  time  we  shall  certainly 
have  beaten  the  Swatis,  if  the  revolt  is  confined  to 
them,  and  probably  have  broken  down  even  the  largest 
combination  that  could  be  formed  against  us,  Afghan- 
istan excluded.  But  it  will  not  be  as  easy  as  some  people 
would  have  us  believe.  When  a  Reuter's  telegram 
comments  with  complacency  on  the  forced  inaction  of 
the  British  as  likely  to  encourage  a  concentration  of  the 
enemy  and  thus  enable  us,  on  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments, to  crush  the  rising  at  one  blow,  the  man  who 
sent  it  lays  bare  his  own  ignorance  of  the  tactics  of 
these  mountaineers.  If  tribal  gatherings  kindly  waited 
to  suit  our  convenience  and  then  allowed  vis  to  draw 
them  into  fighting  pitched  battles,  the  question  of  the 
wisdom  of  these  occupations  of  their  territories  might 
be  answered  differently  ;  but  this  is  the  very  thing 
that  they  carefully  avoid  doing.  When  we  concentrate 
they  disperse,  to  close  in  again  as  we  divide  our 
forces — as  divide  them  we  must  where  long  lines  of 
communications  have  to  be  held — and  crushing  blows 
never  have  a  chance  of  being  delivered. 

Still,  when  it  comes  to  fighting  we  may  count  on 
beating  our  enemies  in  the  end  ;  only  our  victories  in 
these  mountainous  countries  are  barren  of  results  and 
win  for  us  but  a  precarious  peace.  Over  and  over 
again  the  same  work  has  to  be  done,  at  the  same  cost, 
and  never  to  any  good  end.  In  all  our  new  territories, 
from  Quettato  Gilgit,  there  is  nothing  worth  possessing, 
except  the  confidence  of  ths  tribes,  and  that,  which  under 
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the  frontier  system  established  by  Sir  John  Lawrence 
we  were  slowly  but  surely  gaining,  the  Forward  Policy 
has  killed.  Is  there  no  hope  that  this  fresh  object- 
lesson  may  open  the  eyes  of  the  British  people  to  the 
folly  of  ruining  India  for  the  sake  of  protecting  her 
against  imaginary  dangers? — imaginary  because,  if  it  is 
so  difficult  for  us  to  keep  open  the  communications  of 
a  stationary  force  at  Chitral,  only  160  miles  from  our 
border,  against  the  attacks  of  two  or  three  tribes, 
the  difficulties  of  Russian  armies  as  they  drew  ever 
further  and  further  away  from  their  base  would  be  nothing 
less  than  insuperable.  This  being  a  truth  from  which 
there  is  no  escaping,  will  a  Government  whose  own 
principal  military  advisers  were  opposed  to  the  retention 
of  Chitral  persist  in  an  occupation  the  fruits  of  which 
are,  and  ever  will  be,  periodic  wars  resulting  in  a  heavy 
drain  upon  India's  dwindling  resources? 

H.  B.  Hanna. 

THE  BEST  SCENERY  I  KNOW. 
IX. 

SCENERY  is  ever  a  contrast,  unconscious  at  times, 
with  that  which  has  gone  before.  The  rugged 
mountain  after  the  tame  valley,  the  peaceful  lowlands 
after  the  bleak  hillside,  the  bracing  foreshore  with  its 
surf-beat  voes  after  the  heat  of  the  suburban  common, 
the  restful  river  after  the  tossing  ocean,  all  these  have 
in  turn  been  "best"  in  our  fickle  allegiance. 

Memory,  thrown  of  a  sudden  on  its  resources  by  the 
editorial  behest — for,  of  a  truth,  the  London  street, 
before  me  needs  a  stronger  lyre  than  mine  to  tune 
its  praises — struggles  through  a  strange  jumble  of  land- 
and  sea-scape,  dwelling  uncertain  on  shady  Cornish 
bays  with  their  red-sailed  luggers,  on  Red  Sea  sunsets, 
Ceylon  gardens,  Queensland  bush,  Hobart  waters  mir- 
roring the  snow-capped  mountain,  golden  sunrises  on 
Sydney's  harbour,  twilight  glories  in  coral-bound 
shallows  in  Whitsunday  Passage  and  Albany  Pass 
guarded  by  its  double  file  of  giant  ant-hills. 

Flying  in  thirty  seconds  to  and  fro  over  the  thirty 
thousand  miles  covered  the  year  before  last,  the  fickle 
jade  memory  lights  for  choice  upon  one  scene,  one 
flash  of  tropical  grandeur  that  suffers  by  no  comparison 
with  the  things  of  earth  ;  and  this  picture  is  sunrise  on 
the  volcano  at  Buitenzoorg,  as  seen  from  the  verandah 
of  the  little  Belle  Vue  Hotel.  How  many  hostelries  of 
this  name  occur  to  me  as  in  imagination  I  look  down 
an  endless  vista  of  holiday  jaunts,  and  how  various 
their  claims  to  the  distinction  !  Well,  surely  none 
ever  deserved  it  more  than  the  wayside  "  pension  "  at 
the  feet  of  grim  Salak. 

Beautiful  as  is  the  memory  of  this  landscape  in  itself, 
it  has  more  potently  than  any  the  magic  of  contrast. 
For  Buitenzoorg  after  Batavia  is  something  more  joyous 
than  Snowdon  after  surburbia,  Simla  after  Calcutta, 
Nuwara  Eliya  after  Colombo,  the  Blue  Mountains  after 
Sydney  at  its  hottest.  None  indeed  of  these  purgatories 
comes  within  measurable  distance  of  Batavia  ;  and  if 
Buitenzoorg  fall  short  of  paradise,  it  may  in  all  fairness 
be  asked,  Does  hell  hold  much  surprise  for  a  man  after 
his  first  night,  in  summer  more  especially,  in  the  capital 
of  the  Dutch  Indies? 

For  the  first  few  hours,  after  the  short  journey  by 
rail  from  Tanjong  Priok  with  its  glimpses  of  gaily 
coloured  barges  gliding  through  gaps  in  the  palms  that 
screen  the  canal,  Batavia  may  content  the  new  arrival 
bored  with  the  fortnight's  calm  green  seas  and  ever- 
lasting mangrove-fringed  islands  that  separate  Java 
from  Thursday  Island. 

Restful  are  the  porches  of  the  Hotel  des  Indes  by 
comparison  with  the  dusty  breathless  jolt  in  the  rickety 
dos-a-dos  that  whirls  him  from  the  station,  still  more 
grateful  the  lounges  and  iced  concotions  of  the  "  Har- 
monie."  But,  even  this  first  afternoon,  he  soon  tires 
of  the  endless  canals  and  bridges,  the  importunate 
hawkers,  the  glare  of  the  "  plains,"  the  dust  and  flies 
above  all.  Then  comes  the  first  night  as  a  revelation  in 
the  refinement  of  horrors,  the  sweltering,  sleepless 
night  so  typical  of  the  city  that  now  straggles  over 
what  was  malarial  swamp,  the  nightmare  of  the  fat 
white  rulers  and  their  spare  brown  subjects  that  ever 
dance  around  the  huge  and  comfortless  bed  with  mos- 
quito-netting in  place  of  coverings. 


Next  morning,  the  riddle  of  the  bath-room  with  no 
other  bath  than  a  cask  of  water  and  scoop  :  the  satisfy- 
ing breakfast  with  its  cold  meats  and  strange  fruits  ; 
then,  soon  after  an  equally  heavy  lunch,  a  hurried  con- 
sultation of  time-tables,  and  yet  another  scramble  in  a 
dos-d-dos  to  the  King's  Plain,  where  gratefully  we  enter 
the  hot  train,  partitioned  in  classes  according  to  the 
nationality  of  the  occupants,  that  is  to  transport  us, 
gently  and  without  the  haste  that  is  so  obnoxious  to 
Dutch  pioneers,  to  the  fertile  uplands,  to  the  feet  of 
smouldering  Salak  silent  now  these  two  hundred  years. 

The  track  rises,  the  thermometer  falls,  and  in  our 
progress  we  meander  past  terrace  on  terrace  of  rich, 
highly  cultivated  fields  that  repay  the  energy  of  the 
picturesque  buffalo-plough  and  scythes  of  quaint  pat- 
tern. The  eye  that  tired  but  a  month  ago  of  the  eerie 
bareness  of  the  flat  Australian  bush  dwells  gratefully 
on  the  redundant  population  and  waving  fields  of  maize 
and  sugar,  with  their  dim  blue  background  of  moun- 
tains. 

At  length  we  arrive,  but  the  shadows  are  already 
falling,  and  the  drive  to  the  hotel  of  our  choice  reveals 
little.  It  was  not  until  next  dawn,  after  the  interval  of 
another  heavy  dinner,  followed  by  coffee  in  the  portico, 
with  the  diversion  of  a  tame  crane  dumbly  begging 
scraps  and  anon  darting  his  long  bill  in  vain  at  the 
lizards  that  flash  over  the  walls,  that  we  were  to  look 
our  first  on  the  scene  that  years  are  powerless  to  efface. 

Of  a  truth,  this  scene  is  the  gem  of  Buitenzoorg. 
Well  enough  in  their  way  are  the  much-praised  Gardens 
with  all  their  wealth  of  vegetation,  but  surely  scarce 
more  appealing  than  those  at  Sydney  or  Colombo  ; 
refreshing  to  the  travel-worn  European  is  the  early 
plunge  in  the  natural  swimming-bath  close  by  ;  restful 
the  Governor's  deer  park,  though  not  to  be  named  in 
the  same  breath  with  some  we  know  at  home. 

But  the  first  glimpse,  acting  like  magic  on  eyes  only 
half  wakened,  of  the  mighty  volcano  that  towers  sheer 
a  mile  and  a  half  into  the  hazy  air,  leaping  as  it  were 
from  our  very  garden,  shaking  itself  free  far  overhead 
from  the  clinging  garb  of  lofty  palms  that  dwindle  to 
the  scale  of  feathers  on  some  giant  bird,  this  is  some- 
thing that  we  may  behold  only  in  thankful  silence. 
Down  the  gully  on  our  right  tumbles  a  foaming  river 
in  whose  brown  waters  graceful  native  mothers  clad  in 
gay  "  sarongs  "  dip  their  clamouring  children. 

Of  a  sudden,  our  gaze  is  riveted  on  the  topmost 
peaks  of  Salak,  and  the  extinct  giants  that  flank  it, 
which  the  first  shafts  of  the  rising  sun  have  just  struck. 
As  we  watch,  heedless  of  time,  deaf  to  the  loud  droning 
of  the  carpenter-bees  that  are  busy  undermining  our 
verandah,  the  redglory,  ever  broadening  to  discover  to 
our  gaze  fresh  beauties,  steals  down  the  wooded  slopes 
till  it  rests  at  length  on  the  roofs  of  the  bamboo  cottages 
at  our  feet.  Then  a  swift  shower  comes,  fringing  with 
pearls  the  still  palm-leaves,  to  break  the  spell.  Regret- 
fully we  retire  within  to  dress  for  breakfast.  But  the 
memory  of  that  sunrise  will  surely  end  only  with  life  ! 

F.  G.  Aflalo. 

X. 

TO  the  tourist  who  discovers  Glasgow  under  a  mid- 
summer fog — after  dreary  search — the  thought 
presents  itself  that  he  has  happened  upon  a  chilly 
suburb  of  Hell.  With  this  distinct  advantage  :  that 
the  unhappy  traveller  can  quit  it  easily,  and  in  half  an 
hour  find  himself  amid  scenes  that  offer  a  reasonable 
suggestion  of  Heaven.  This  contrast,  indeed,  is  as 
steep  as  it  is  pleasant.  Behind  him  is  the  clamorous 
Northern  city  swathed  in  a  thick  morning  atmosphere 
which  looks  like  treacle  and  tastes  like  sulphur  ;  while 
before  him,  as  he  steps  from  the  train  at  Gourock, 
there  spreads  a  scene  of  so  rare  a  beauty  that  he  shall 
find  it  hard  to  name  its  equal,  however  far  he  has 
travelled.  And  the  charm  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde  is  quite 
as  insistent  if  the  traveller  makes  his  approach  from  the 
open  sea.  To  come  upon  deck  in  the  early  morning, 
after  crossing  the  troubled  Atlantic,  and  find  your 
steamship  sliding  over  smooth  sun-bright  water — the 
green  fields  of  Ayrshire  on  one  hand,  with  the  grim 
hills  of  Arran  on  the  other — is  to  chance  upon  an 
unforgettable  plea  ure. 

For  myself  the  Firth  of  Clyde  has  a  subtle  loveliness 
which  is  altogether  private,  a  charm  of  the  fleet  moment 
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and  the  unsuspected  day,  which  is  not  to  be  culled 
by  the  casual  sightseer.  Often,  indeed,  these  high 
moments  arrive  in  winter  when  the  tourist,  in  his 
pathetic  ignorance,  conceives  that  all  the  land  lies  in 
wilderness-gloom  beyond  the  city  lamps.  But  there  is 
also  a  beauty  in  this  scenery  which  is  quite  public,  which 
appeals  frankly  to  the  man  with  the  guide-book  and  the 
binoculars.  Given  the  right  weather — an  important 
concession — that  tourist  is  hard  to  please  who  does  not 
find  enjoyment  in  a  week  of  boat-travel  on  this  Firth. 
A  week  at  least ;  because  the  beauty  here  is  not  to  be 
compassed  by  the  eye  at  one  sweep  ;  it  lies  wide  apart  ; 
it  is  varied  ;  it  is  of  the  night  as  well  as  of  the  morning. 

The  right  weather  is  oftenest  found  in  June.  Then  the 
sky  is  at  its  clearest ;  the  lower  slopes  of  the  surround- 
ing hills  at  their  greenest  ;  and  the  wide  Firth  is  then 
prone  to  spread  its  silken  smoothness  like  a  lake.  Yet 
at  first  the  sightseer  may  find  himself  disappointed  ;  the 
trim  sheltered  homeliness  of  the  Cowal  shore,  with  the 
smug  villadom  of  Dunoon,  is  not  quite  the  shaggy  Scot- 
land of  his  expectations.  But  gradually,  as  the  morning 
mist  is  withdrawn,  the  hills  of  Argyleshire  uplift  them- 
selves;  and  later  still,  the  remote  peaks  of  Arran  come 
softly  into  the  picture.  Seen  through  a  great  depth  of 
humid  atmosphere  these  mountainous  masses  are  so 
cunningly  delicate  in  outline,  and  possess  such  an  air  of 
buoyancy,  that  the  beholder  is  fain  to  think  that  they 
are  mere  morning  clouds,  until  the  strengthening  sun- 
light touches  them  to  quick  lights  and  flitting  shadows, 
spreading  a  ravelment  of  soft  tones  over  their  mighty 
bosses. 

Green  in  all  its  nuances  is  the  prevailing  midsum- 
mer tone  ;  but  in  autumn  the  blossomed  heather 
makes  itself  dominant  in  a  dazzle  of  deep  purple.  And 
that,  perhaps,  is  the  best  time  to  visit  the  sea-lochs 
which  branch  off  among  the  hills,  like  the  spread  fingers 
of  a  hand.  Loch  Long,  Loch  Goil,  Loch  Striven,  the 
Holy  Loch,  the  Gareloch — each  one  is  possessed  of  a  par- 
ticular charm.  My  favourite  is  Loch  Goil.  Smooth  and 
dark  it  lies  among  the  steep  hills  ;  sombre  even  in  the 
sunlight,  it  shows  in  its  still  depths,  as  in  a  magician's- 
glass,  every  faintest  stir  of  the  clouds,  every  slightest 
tone  of  a  changeful  autumn  day. 

And  if  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde  the  beauty  of  clear 
daylight  is  good,  surely  the  gracious  loveliness  of  the 
gloaming  is  better.  Go  afishing,  if  your  utilitarian  soul 
demands  an  excuse  for  seeking  matter  so  trivial  as  a 
sunset.  Join  the  nightly  fleet  in  Brodick  Bay ;  and 
when  the  crimson  splendour  spreads  itself  over  the 
waters,  and  the  jagged  peaks  of  Arran  become  dark 
against  the  fretted  gold,  you  shall  surely  catch  that 
which  is  worthy  of  your  lure.  Slowly  the  colour  fades 
from  behind  the  solemn  peaks ;  the  crimson  passes 
from  the  waters  ;  and  the  great  shadows  of  the  hills  go 
out  across  the  Bay.  The  magician,  it  would  seem,  has 
withdrawn.  But  no  :  here  is  a  large  white  moon 
going  slowly  above  the  far  Ayrshire  coast,  and  a 
pathway  of  dancing  silver  is  already  on  the  Firth  ;  for 
in  this  favoured  region  beauty  delivers  us  to  beauty  in 
a  spacious  round  of  enchantment. 

Hamish  Hendry. 

THE  LONDON  UNIVERSITY  BILL. 

'"THE  Bill  entitled  "An  Act  to  make  further  provision 
with  respect  to  the  University  of  London  "  has  again 
been  withdrawn,  although  Mr.  Balfour  "earnestly 
hopes  that  next  year  the  Government  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  settle  this  long-standing  question."  It  must  be 
admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  present  attempt  to  settle 
the  question  has  given  satisfaction  to  nobody,  and  that 
the  Bill  was  wrecked  by  threats  of  active  opposition  on 
the  part  of  a  small  number  of  members  of  Convocation, 
the  best  known  of  whom  are  Mr.  Moulton  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  County  Council,  Dr.  Collins.  This 
party  is  opposed  to  any  alteration  whatever  in  the 
organization  of  the  University,  and  they  may  be 
reckoned  on  to  oppose  all  proposals  in  the  direction  of 
assimilating  the  teachers  and  the  examiners.  Mr. 
Moulton,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Press,  made  use  of 
the  well-worn  expression  "to  brand  their  own  herrings," 
referring  to  the  awarding  of  a  degree  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  teachers.  This  expression  may  be  taken  as 
the  shibboleth  of  irreconcilability  and  characterizes  the 


view  that  teachers  are  by  nature  miserable  sinners,  and 
there  is  no  health  in  them.  The  opposite  view  is  that, 
just  as  the  Bar  is  trusted  to  regulate  its  own  affairs, 
subject  only  to  the  control  of  public  criticism,  so  the 
profession  of  teachers,  or  at  least  such  of  them  as  have 
the  distinction  to  be  raised  by  their  fellows  to  the 
position  of  Councillors,  are  best  able  to  determine  what 
are  the  best  means  of  advancing  knowledge  and  of 
educating  young  men  for  the  business  of  life. 

Indeed,  the  difference  between  the  two  views  is  a  funda- 
mental one.  It  turns  on  the  answer  given  to  the  question 
— ' '  What  is  the  best  method  of  preparing  young  men  for 
the  business  of  life?"  The  answer  current  in  England, 
and  prominent  in  the  minds  of  those  who  hold  up  the 
present  University  of  London  as  a  satisfactory  institu- 
tion, is — The  imparting  of  knowledge,  and  the  testing 
of  the  power  of  young  men  to  retain  it  till  a  given 
moment,  and  then  to  eject  it  in  an  orderly  and  reason- 
able manner.  To  this  ideal  the  English  love  of  a  con- 
test has  added  itself,  and  a  prominent  place  is  given  to 
those  who  display  most  ability  in  cramming  and  an- 
swering. To  trace  the  origin  of  this  national  mode  of 
regarding  education  would  take  some  time.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  it  is  partly  the  result  of  the  reform  in  the  Civil 
Service,  and  partly  due  to  the  exigencies  of  the  College 
system  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In 
these  Universities  the  system  of  "coaches"  is  fully 
developed,  and  the  Colleges  compete  with  each  other  for 
honours  in  the  University  examinations.  Lectures  by  the 
University  Professors,  however  eminent,  are  sparsely 
attended,  for  the  way  they  point  out  is  not  that  which 
leads  straightest  to  the  goal — a  high  place  in  the  ex- 
amination lists.  Moreover,  there  is  little  or  no  use, 
from  the  candidate's  point  of  view,  in  gaining  their 
esteem  or  in  being  interested  in  their  pursuits.  The 
case  of  the  University  of  London  is  not  widely  different 
from  that  of  the  Old  Universities.  Although  denied 
the  advantages  of  "residence" — a  system  which  has 
undoubtedly  a  good  influence  on  many  young  men, 
though  in  many  cases  it  is  an  incitement  to  idleness — 
yet  the  system  of  "  coaching"  is  well  organized,  for  it 
is  found,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  it  is  easier  to  gain  a 
degree  through  study  of  old  examination-questions  than 
by  endeavouring  to  acquire  a  fundamental  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  of  examination. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  denied  that  under  this  system 
able  men  occasionally  come  to  the  front.  They 
would  do  so  under  any  system  or  under  any  want 
of  system.  Our  contention  is  this — and  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  opinion  of  educated  men  in  all 
parts  of  Europe — Turkey  excepted — that  this  system 
is  not  in  modern  times  the  best  preparation  for 
the  realities  of  life.  The  two  most  useful  qualities 
which  a  man  can  have  are  the  power  of  dealing  with 
his  fellow-men,  and  the  power  of  utilizing  the  forces  of 
inanimate  nature.  To  gain  the  first,  the  study  of  such 
subjects  as  Philosophy,  History,  and  Political  Economy 
are  desirable  ;  to  gain  the  second,  the  study  of  the 
Physical  Sciences  and  Engineering.  But  such  powers 
are  best  acquired  from  leaders  of  thought  ;  and  it  is 
such  persons  who  should  find  homes  in  the  Professorial 
Chairs  of  our  Universities.  Foreign  Universities  are 
characterized,  as  a  rule,  by  the  eminence  of  the  occu- 
pants of  their  Chairs ;  and  in  England,  we  have  no 
cause  to  think  that  we  are  much  behind  our  neighbours 
in  this  respect,  though  many  Professorships  might  be 
named  whose  occupants  have  long  ceased  to  advance 
the  knowledge  of  their  respective  subjects.  In  England, 
however,  such  eminent  persons  are,  by  the  require- 
ments of  our  examinational  system,  deprived  of  the 
power  of  influencing  their  surroundings  ;  no  school  of 
thought  grows  up  under  their  care  ;  and  if  they  accom- 
modate themselves  to  their  environment,  they  will  best 
achieve  the  object  of  the  institutions  in  which  they  are 
placed  by  imitating  their  rivals,  the  crammers. 

It  was  in  hopes  that  a  remedy  might  be  found  for 
this  lamentable  state  of  things  that  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  reform  the  University  of  London.  It  was 
acknowledged  that  a  sufficiently  eminent  body  of 
teachers  was  to  be  found  in  the  Colleges  of  London 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  education  of  young  men,  as 
opposed  to  their  preparation  for  examinations.  Three 
Royal  Commissions  have  reported  in  favour  of  schemes 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  most  of  those  competent  to 
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judge,  would  have  tended  towards  the  improvement  of 
the  present  disastrous  condition  of  affairs.  Even  the 
Bill  which  has  failed  to  pass  this  Session,  although  by 
its  provisions  every  school  teacher  who  attempted  to 
prepare  for  the  intermediate  examination  in  arts  or 
science  (which  may  be  considered  to  be  "  instruction  of 
a  University  type  ")  and  many  teachers  in  "  Poly- 
technics"  would  have  been  included  as  "teachers  of 
the  University,"  was  accepted  in  the  hope  that  once  the 
University  was  organized  the  part  played  by  such 
persons  would  be  a  secondary  one.  It  is  improbable 
that  any  attempt  to  reform  the  existing  University  of 
London  will  succeed,  for  opposition  must  always  be 
expected  from  the  irreconcileable  minority  of  the  Con- 
vocation ;  and  the  much-needed  reform  in  our  educa- 
tional methods  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 

A  London  University  Professor. 

WOMEN  FACTORY  INSPECTORS. 

TO  the  general  public  it  will  not  appear  of  very 
great  importance  whether  there  are  five  Women 
Factory  Inspectors  of  equal  grade  or  whether  one  of 
them  superintends  the  work  of  her  colleagues.  In 
point  of  fact  the  meditated  reversion  on  the  part  of  the 
Home  Office  to  the  original  state  of  things  in  which  the 
Women  Factory  Inspectors  were  entirely  under  the 
direction  of  Her  Majesty's  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories 
hampers  and  curtails  the  work  of  a  very  useful  public 
department.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  this  return  to 
leading  strings  should  be  thought  advisable  now,  how- 
ever necessary  it  may  have  been  when  the  employment 
of  women  at  the  Home  Office  at  all  was  a  purely 
tentative  and  experimental  measure.  Of  the  excellent 
work  of  these  pioneers  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly,  and  from  the  worker's  point  of  view  its  impor- 
tance cannot  be  overrated.  The  ceaseless  vigilance  of 
the  little  band  of  Lady  Factory  Inspectors,  and  their 
unwearied  activity  in  the  always  unpleasant  and  often 
thankless  task  of  prosecuting  for  breaches  of  the 
Factory  Acts,  are  abundantly  shown  by  reference  to  the 
Reports  of  the  Factory  Department.  Their  earnest, 
conscientious,  and  indefatigable  work  has  been  the 
means  of  bringing  to  light  many  abuses  which  a  man's 
more  cursory  observation  would  have  failed  to  detect, 
and  of  introducing  better  conditions  of  employment  for 
the  most  helpless  class  of  workers  into  many  a  factory 
and  workshop. 

To  the  numerous  "complaints"  received  from  the 
workers  by  the  Women's  Trades'  Union  League  is 
invariably  appended  the  request  "  Please  send  a  Lady 
Inspector ;  a  gentleman  has  been  through,  but  we 
didn't  get  a  chance  to  speak  to  him."  An  Inspector 
has  the  right  to  question  employes  alone,  and  a  workgirl 
has  naturally  more  confidence  in  making  her  complaint 
to  another  woman  than  to  a  man,  especially  when,  as  is 
continually  the  case,  the  principal  evil  to  be  remedied  is 
neglected  or  deficient  sanitation.  It  was  indeed  a 
working  woman,  Emma  Paterson,  pioneer  of  Trades 
Unions  for  Women,  who  first  began  to  agitate  for  the 
appointment  of  women  Factory  Inspectors  as  long  ago 
as  1876.  Moreover,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
men  Inspectors  are  stationed  each  one  in  his  own 
district,  and  though  they  are  occasionally  moved  or 
promoted,  their  experience  of  the  industrial  world  is 
necessarily  limited.  The  women  Inspectors,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  peripatetic.  They  have  visited  every 
inch  of  the  British  Isles,  investigating  abuses  in  for- 
gotten holes  and  corners.  They  are  intimately 
acquainted,  therefore,  with  the  varying  rates  of  wages, 
the  conditions  of  employment  and  the  temper  of 
employer  and  employed  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Consequently  the  establishment  of  the  women  Factory 
Inspectors  as  a  distinct  and  separate  department,  with 
one  of  their  number  as  superintending  Inspector,  more 
than  trebled  their  usefulness  and  the  amount  of  work 
they  were  able  to  accomplish.  Complaints  from  work- 
ing women  of  breaches  of  the  Act  came  direct  to  them 
and  were  dealt  with  by  them  immediately,  the  Super- 
intending Inspector  deciding  in  each  case  whether  or  no 
it  was  advisable  to  prosecute. 

The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are  obvious.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  new  Superintending  Lady  Factory 
Inspector  is  appointed,  complaints  must  be  submitted 
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to  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories.  Of  necessity  he  is 
less  intimately  and  directly  in  touch  with  the  work,  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  give  to  it  the  same  sympathy  or 
interest  as  a  woman  Inspector  who  has  a  more  direct 
personal  responsibility  and  interest  in  the  efficiency  and 
results  of  the  work  of  her  department. 

There  is  then  no  apparent  reason  why  the  Home 
Office  should  hesitate  to  appoint  from  among  the 
present  staff  one  member  of  it  as  Superintending 
Inspector.  The  only  difficulty  would  appear  to  be  that 
of  making  a  selection  where  the  claims  of  each  are 
so  great,  though  this  would  surely  be  obviated  by 
the  loyalty  and  single-mindedness  which  have  distin- 
guished the  work  of  the  women's  department  in  the 
past,  and  which  would  render  it  equally  effective  and 
harmonious  in  the  future. 

Marion  Sharpe  Grew, 
Ex  Sec.  Women's  Trades'  Union  League. 

THE  CYCLE  CHAMPIONS. 

TO  the  cyclist  whose  soul  is  set  upon  record-breaking, 
the  international  races  held  last  week  in  the  Celtic 
Park,  Glasgow,  were  of  supreme  importance  ;  and  even 
to  the  man  who  still  prefers  Shanks,  his  nag,  the  scene 
on  the  racecourse  was  strikingly  picturesque.  For  the 
Glasgow  sky  was  at  its  clearest  ;  so  that  when  the  sun 
shone  out  upon  the  vast  amphitheatre — black  with 
30,000  spectators — in  the  midst  of  which  was  the 
gleaming  red  track  and  the  green  sward  dotted  with 
kilted  bandsmen,  the  eye  was  abundantly  satisfied  and 
the  mind  stirred  to  expect  great  deeds. 

Yet  these  expectations,  at  first,  were  curiously 
falsified.  For  when  the  competitors  get  into  line  and 
the  starting-pistol  cracks,  the  spectator  naturally  ex- 
pected to  see  them  spin  off  round  the  track.  But  no  ; 
they  crawled  off  with  slow,  wobbling,  hesitating  move- 
ment, each  man  watching  his  neighbour  with  alert  side- 
long glance.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  seemed  to  stop 
altogether,  and  always  they  crept  along,  climbing  the 
steep  sides  of  the  track  to  lengthen  the  journey,  and 
playing  a  game  which  would  lead  a  novice  to  believe 
that  the  last  man  across  the  tape  was  to  be  the  winner. 
It  was  only  a  little  game,  however,  to  secure  position  ; 
and  although  the  spectators  did  not  like  it  and  howled 
their  disapproval,  the  snail-pace  continued — until  a  bell 
rang  to  warn  the  competitors  that  they  had  reached 
the  last  lap.  Then  there  was  instant  change ;  the 
racers  laid  themselves  down  to  the  work  and  pedalled 
furiously,  skirmished  and  shuffled  and  bored  to  get 
position  on  the  inside  edge  of  the  track,  and  came  flying 
round  to  the  winning-point  at  the  speed  of  an  express 
train.  They  had  coveied  a  mile  in  something  over  six 
minutes  !  Whereupon  the  disgusted  spectators  declared 
that  an  active  man  could  almost  have  walked  the  dis- 
tance in  that  time. 

Not  always,  however,  were  the  heats  ridden  in  this 
tricky  style.  Sometimes  a  plucky  competitor  would 
spurt  right  from  the  starting-point  and  compel  his  fol- 
lowing to  finish  their  mile  inside  of  two  minutes  ;  but 
for  the  most  part,  heat  after  heat,  the  shuffling,  wob- 
bling, snail-pacing  business  was  continued.  For  all 
these  cyclists — French,  British,  Danes,  Germans,  Cana- 
dians, and  the  dwellers  in  Australasia — seem  to  have 
learnt  the  loafing  trick  in  the  same  school.  It  is  to  be 
supposed  that  the  competitors  know  their  own  business 
best,  but  to  the  looker-on  it  is  a  sorry  exhibition,  and 
it  does  not  always  seem  to  be  attended  with  satisfactory 
results  even  to  the  racers  themselves.  This  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  Arend,  the  German,  who  won  the  mile 
race  for  professionals,  and  Schraeder,  the  Dane,  who 
won  the  mile  race  for  amateurs,  both  ran  in  quick  style 
from  start  to  finish.  But  in  any  case,  the  loafing-along 
business  is  not  a  fair  test  of  speed  and  endurance,  for 
a  mile  race  is  not  a  mile  race  when  all  the  running  is 
done  in  the  last  few  hundred  yards.  A  time  limit  is 
urgently  needed — that  would  squash  the  snails  and  all 
their  tricks. 

The  most  important,  and  certainly  the  most  popular, 
race  during  the  three  days  that  the  meeting  lasted  was 
the  one  which  decided  the  long-distance  championship 
of  the  world.  The  distance  was  100  kilometres 
(62  miles),  and  the  three  competitors  who  came  to  the 
scratch — Chase,  Stocks  and  Armstrong — were  all  well- 
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known  Englishmen.  This  was  a  real  race  ;  and 
although  it  lasted  for  two  hours  and  ten  minutes  the 
interest  never  flagged  for  a  moment.  Each  of  the 
competitors  was  led  by  a  team  of  pacers,  and  when  all 
the  pacers  were  whirling  their  men  along  at  the  rate  of 
one  mile  in  two  minutes  the  scene  on  the  track  was 
exceedingly  picturesque  and  exciting.  The  favourite 
competitor  was  Chase,  and  as  his  pacers  made  an  un- 
lucky spill  early  in  the  race  (which  cost  their  man  about 
a  lap)  his  plucky  efforts  to  win  were  watched  with  sym- 
pathetic eagerness.  For  at  the  finish  the  real  tussle 
was  between  Stocks  and  Chase  ;  and  although  the 
former  won  with  a  good  margin,  yet  most  of  the 
spectators  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  man  had 
lost.  Chase  was  unlucky — which  is  only  to  say  that 
his  pacers  and  trainers  were  not  so  alert,  speedy  and 
well  organized  as  those  of  his  opponent.  It  was  pitiful 
to  hear  him  crying  out  to  his  trainer,  "  I  am  starving, 
I  am  starving  ;  why  don't  you  give  me  something  to 
eat?" 

Which  cry  seems  to  suggest  that  this  long-distance 
racing  with  pacers  has  in  it  a  large  element  of  cruelty. 
Why  use  pacers?  Why  not  let  the  men  run  the  race 
in  their  own  time?  This  plan  might  not  yield  such  a 
good  advertisement  to  the  cycle  manufacturers  who 
supply  the  pacing  teams,  but  it  would  assuredly  give  a 
more  satisfactory  result  in  testing  the  racing  merits  of 
the  competitors. 

MR.  FRITH  AND  MADOX  BROWN. 

A WRITER  in  this  paper  has  recently  taken  me  to 
task  for  being  "  unable  to  distinguish  in  kind  be- 
tween the  work  of  Madox  Brown  and  the  work  of  Mr. 
Frith  "  ;  and  he  remarks  that  this  is  like  being  unable 
to  distinguish  between  Blake  and  Fuseli.  What  I 
said  exactly  was  that  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  and  Madox 
Brown  had  at  bottom  less  in  common  with  Rossetti 
than  with  Mr.  Frith.  My  point  was  that  Rossetti  is 
no  derivative  of  Madox  Brown,  and  if  I  may  use  my 
critic's  parallel  in  what  seems  to  me  an  apter  way,  I 
think  that  Madox  Brown,  in  the  section  of  his  work 
that  invites  comparison,  plays  Fuseli  to  the  Blake  of 
Rossetti.  On  the  other  side  of  his  work,  that  of  the 
realistic  observer  and  humorous  dramatist,  no  com- 
parison is  possible,  because  that  is  hardly  Rossetti's 
kind.  But  a  comparison  is  possible  with  Mr.  Frith, 
because  that  is  the  field  of  Mr.  Frith's  art,  and, 
superficial  differences  notwithstanding  (no  one  is 
likely  to  confound  them  as  people  confounded 
Blake  and  Fuseli,  Rossetti  and  Holman  Hunt), 
there  is  a  common  element  in  their  picture-making  of  a 
fundamental  sort.  I  mean  that  the  picture  is  to  neither 
a  first-hand  mode  of  feeling  or  direct  language.  The 
figures  in  "Work,"  like  the  figures  in  the  "Derby 
Day,"  are  tied  together  by  a  thought  ;  they  cohere  as 
illustrations  strung  upon  an  outside  idea  ;  they  do  not 
cohere  as  figures  born  of  an  act  of  vision  and  emotion. 
My  critic  goes  on  to  develop  this  very  difference — the 
difference  between  the  illustrators  in  painting  and  the 
poets  or  creators  like  Giorgione.  As  he  says,  Mr. 
Frith  is  an  illustrator  for  whom  the  Derby  Day  is 
an  interesting  national  event,  and  who  sets  about 
collecting  little  figures  and  groups  to  illustrate  the 
scene.  My  critic  does  not  claim  for  Madox  Brown  a 
place  among  the  creators  or  poets,  but  gives  him  a 
place  somewhere  between  them  and  the  illustrators. 
Now  I  venture  to  think  that  the  kind  of  mind  that  puts 
together  a  picture  like  "  Work  "  is  the  illustrator  mind. 
It  is  a  mind  that  differs  from  Mr.  Frith's  in  gravity, 
intensity,  humanity,  to  a  remarkable  degree  ;  but  the 
process  of  picture-building  does  not  differ  in  kind.  We 
may  put  Madox  Brown  very  near  the  fence  within  which 
are  the  great  creators  who  feel  and  express  directly  by 
way  of  picture-making,  and  affect  us  accordingly  ;  and 
we  may  put,  must  put,  Mr.  Frith  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  that  fence.  But  both  are  outside,  and 
Rossetti,  for  all  that  his  art  is  hampered  and  trammelled 
by  one  defect  and  another,  is  inside. 

I  can  understand  the  view  of  the  critic  I  have  been 
dealing  with,  and  though  he  resented  my  reference  to 
Mr.  Frith,  we  do  not  appear  to  differ  hugely  in  our 
estimate  of  Madox  Brown  ;  another  writer  on  the  same 
subject  fills  me  with  perplexity.    My  neighbour  in  these 


columns,  G.  B.  S.,  when  he  makes  excursions  into 
the  field  of  painting,  will  have  nothing  short  of  the 
highest  honours  for  Madox  Brown.  Butthese  excursions 
are  characterized  by  what  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted 
to  call  a  certain  ibsence  of  mind.  After  hammering 
away,  to  the  brilliant  effect  we  know,  to  establish  the 
superiority  of  the  ironic  realism  of  Ibsen  to  the  would- 
be  romance  of  various  dramatic  nobodies,  G.  B.  S. 
appears,  when  he  turns  his  eye  aside  to  the  other  arts, 
to  demand  that  they  should  supply  him  with  the  same 
situation,  with  examples  as  notable  of  the  realistic 
champion  destroying  the  romantic  sham.  His  expo- 
sition runs  so  logical,  so  symmetrical  and  withal  so 
witty  that  so  long  as  no  names  are  mentioned  I  am 
carried  along  in  grateful  acquiescence,  ready  to 
deliver  over  all  the  dramatic  dummies  with  zest  to 
the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.  But  when  G.  B.  S. 
pitches  upon  Wagner  as  the  corresponding  musical 
champion  of  realism  against  romance,  I  rub  my 
eyes.  And  when  the  cruel  symmetry  of  his  state 
of  mind,  too  long  on  the  stretch  before  the  debased 
spectacle  of  the  footlights,  turns  upon  painting,  I  am 
fairly  bewildered.  Here  it  appears  that  all  manner  of 
romantic  ancients  have  "gone  down"  before  the 
modern  realist.  Delacroix  has  "gone  down  before 
John  Maris,  Von  Uhde,  and  the  '  impressionists  '  and 
realists  whose  work  led  up  to  them."  This  is  too  hap- 
hazard a  spattering  of  names  for  the  most  complaisant 
reader  to  swallow.  G.  B.  S.  has  had  to  invent  one 
painter,  fetch  a  respectable  illustrator  out  of  modest 
obscurity,  and  fling  in  the  vague  realists  and  "  impres- 
sionists "  as  a  make-weight.  Among  the  various 
Marises  there  is  no  one  of  the  name  of  John.  Matthys 
Maris,  the  most  notable  of  his  name,  is  as  dreamy  a 
romantic  as  ever  painted.  Goodall,  perhaps,  or  Pickers- 
gill  might  "go  down  "  before  Von  Uhde — but  Delacroix  ! 
Then  "  Salvator  Rosa,  the  romantic  painter,  went  down 
before  the  preaching  of  Ruskin."  At  this  point  I 
gravely  suspect  that  even  G.  B.  S.'s  audacity  shied. 
He  ought  to  have  said  "  Claude  went  down,"  but  he 
knew  better,  and  cast  about  for  a  painter  he  might 
heave  a  brick  at  without  anybody  minding.  Even 
Salvator  Rosa,  he  will  find,  if  he  cares  to  inquire,  is 
little  the  worse  for  all  the  preaching. 

But  G.  B.  S.,  after  all  this  destruction  of  idols,  was  still 
in  search  of  his  champion  modern,  and  Madox  Brown 
had  to  be  bustled  into  the  post.    Two  features  of  his 
painting  seem  to  have  made  him  a  plausible  occupant. 
One  is  certain  touches  of  ironic  comedy  in  dealing  with 
a  romantic  situation.    On  this  it  may  be  said  that,  even 
when  you  have  shown  that  a  painter  is  not  silly  as  a 
dramatist,  you  have  gone  but  a  short  way  to  prove  him 
supreme  as  a  painter.     But  then,  again,  there  is  his 
realistic  study  of  effect.    And  here,  if  I  follow  rightly 
the  agile  movements  of  G.  B.  S.'s  brain,  he  drew  breath 
and  asked  himself  whether,  after  all,  there  was  no 
ancient  who  was  a  bit  of  a  realist.    And  forthwith  a 
terrible  shadow  fell  across  the  triumph  of  the  modern 
with  the  name  of  Rembrandt.    Here  was  a  realist  who, 
though  he  lived  like  Shakspeare  in  the  backward  of 
time,  did  not  compromise  with  the  beauty  of  life  by  a 
weak  prettifying ;   who  moreover  wrestled  with  and 
flung  the  real  at  an  exalted  pitch  that  leaves  Madox 
Brown  merely  traffickingwith  the  odd.  That  Rabbi's  face 
in  the  National  Gallery  !  Those  heads  of  world-acquainted 
old  men  and  women  !   The  "  Supper  at  Emmaus  "  com- 
pared with  the  "  Washing  of  Peter's  Feet"!  But  G.  B.  S. 
was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  glided  on  with  no 
slightest  confession  of  a  hitch,  Rembrandt  was  bound 
to  Madox  Brown's  car  and  carried  along  in  the  triumph 
as  but  a  half-and-half  realist,  after  all.    For  why  ?  He 
painted  cabbages  golden  and  Madox  Brown  painted  them 
green.    He  was  no  realist  in  colour,  because  he  painted 
people  in  a  golden  light,  not  the  light  of  common  day. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  why  the  light  of 
morning  or  of  evening,  which  is  golden,  is  less  real 
than  that  of  midday,  which  is  greyer.    Nor  in  what 
sense  it  is  more  real  to  paint  a  man  out  of  doors  instead 
of  inside  the  walls  of  a  room.    Madox  Brown's  navvy 
in  the  sunlight  is  a  remarkable  study  of  effect  and  of 
character,  surpassed,  it  appears  to  me,  in   both  re- 
spects  and   in   intense    fanatic    detail,   by  Holman 
Hunt's  "  Hireling  Shepherd  "  ;  but  when  all  is  said, 
Rembrandt  was  not  merely  a  stage  passed  through  by 
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Madox  Brown  on  his  way  to  the  summits  of  painting-. 
Rembrandt  was  a  mountain  that  this  Hogarthian  went 
round  in  his  youth  on  his  way  to  wanderings  through 
Holman  Hunt  and  Rossetti. 

It  has  been  Mr.  Frith's  fortune  to  act  as  butt  to  all 
the  critics,  sometimes  by  way  of  applauding  pictures 
much  less  worthy  of  respect  than  his  own.  At  this 
time  of  day,  and  now  that  the  "Derby  Day"  is  re- 
moved from  ruinous  comparisons  at  the  National 
Gallery  to  the  more  reasonable  standards  of  Mr. 
Tate's,  the  critics  ought  to  look  at  it  again,  and  see 
how  much  there  is  to  be  said  for  it  compared  with  the 
work  of  later  painters  who  attempt  the  same  kind  of 
thing.  Let  them  compare  the  dainty  workmanship,  the 
silvery  colour,  the  good  breeding  of  the  paint  with  the 
Chantrey  pictures  of  Messrs.  Bramley  and  Stanhope 
Forbes.  Between  the  cheery,  rosy  rounded  views  of 
Mr.  Frith  and  the  low-spirited,  black,  flaky  world  of 
the  others  there  may  not  be  an  immense  deal  to  choose 
if  we  measure  by  approach  to  truth-telling  ;  but  Mr. 
Frith's  is  much  the  better  painting.  It  is  affiliated  to 
the  painting  of  Wilkie,  a  painting  with  a  very  respect- 
able parentage  ;  it  is  a  painting  from  which  a  later 
painter,  Mr.  Henry  Tonks,  does  very  well  to  take  his 
lesson  when  he  deals  with  Broadstairs  sands,  or  children's 
games,  or  ladies  in  dainty  dresses.  The  defect  of  the 
picture  is  a  mental  one,  that  general  contagion  or  bath 
of  sentimentality  that  obscured  so  much  second-rate 
artistic  talent  in  the  Victorian  time  and  affected  even 
the  greater  men  like  Tennyson.  It  is  on  record  that 
the  Prince  Consort  helped  Mr.  Frith  to  finish  the 
"  Derby  Day,"  and  it  remains  the  masterpiece  of  a 
philistine  climax  ;  the  rosy  fat  temper  of  the  time  is 
printed  all  over  the  picture,  shirking  character  and 
obliterating  half  the  fun.  As  compared  with  this  temper, 
the  spirit  of  Madox  Brown  takes  us  back  to  life,  if  you 
like,  but  not  to  great  painting,  which  is  a  very  special 
pleasure  or  awe  or  rapture  to  be  got  out  of  life,  as  special 
as  music.  D.  S.  M. 

"WANTED:   AN  ELIGIBLE  PRINCE." 

YOUNG  as  she  is,  Queen  Wilhelmina  of  the  Nether- 
lands is  intelligent,  and  as  she  belongs  to  an 
honest  stock,  at  any  rate  on  the  mother's  side,  she  does 
not  mean  to  open  the  door  to  scandal  by  marrying 
a  man  who  from  the  very  outset  is  distasteful  to  her. 
Prince  Bernhard  of  Saxe-Weimar  is  plain  and  unpre- 
possessing. To  borrow  the  phrase  of  Madame  de  Stael 
to  Curran,  "he  carries  a  man's  privilege  of  being  ugly 
a  little  too  far."  In  addition  to  this,  he  is  reported  to 
be  shy  and  retiring,  although  likewise  reported  to  be 
exceedingly  amiable  and  good-natured.  But  the  young 
Princess  will  have  none  of  him.  She  reminds  one  of 
the  somewhat  recalcitrant  widow  in  Vicomte  Joseph  de 
Segur's  "  Histoire  d'une  Epingle" — with  whomwewould 
not  otherwise  compare  her.  The  would-be  husband 
was  an  honest  but  not  particularly  fascinating  man. 
"  I  have  not  the  time  to  respect  you,"  said  the  coquette  ; 
"matters  would  be  simplified  if  you  could  manage  to 
please  me  ;  we  should  get  along  more  quickly."  In 
vain  the  suitor  pleaded  his  sterling  qualities.  "  Yes, 
yes,  that  is  all  very  well,"  she  replied  ;  "and  frankly  I 
am  exceedingly  sorry  for  you  ;  but  honesty  without 
gracefulness  and  unaccompanied  by  a  spice  of  the  devil 
is  only  fit  for  home  consumption,  for  use  in  the  family 
circle."  This  is  how  matters  stand,  and  but  for  the  fact 
of  the  Princess's  extreme  youth  there  would  seem  to  be 
a  deadlock,  seeing  that  eligible  princes  to  mate  with  her 
are  by  no  means  plentiful.  Her  future  consort  must 
decidedly  be  a  Protestant  prince.  Holland  has  suffered 
too  much  in  the  past  from  Catholic  persecution  ever  to 
risk  the  union  of  her  sovereign  with  a  member  of  that 
faith.  The  choice,  then,  is  practically  limited  to  German, 
Danish,  Swedish,  or  English  princes.  But  will  the 
German  Emperor — who  must  decidedly  be  reckoned 
with  at  this  juncture — be  prepared  to  let  a  prince  of  any 
of  these  nations  step  in  ?  In  the  next  war,  whether  it 
be  remote  or  near,  navies  will  probably  play  a  part 
such  as  they  have  not  played  since  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  and  it  needs  no  politician  to  see  the  value  of 
Holland,  with  her  seaboard,  under  such  conditions.  In 
virtue  of  this  same  value,  will  France  and  England,  but 
especially  the  former,  submit  to  see  a  German  prince, 


perhaps  a  member  of  the  mediatized  houses,  become 
the  natural  and  irremovable  adviser  of  the  young 
sovereign  ?  Thus  far  the  questions  that  cannot  fail 
to  present  themselves  to  the  minds  of  those  rulers  and 
nations  who  are  bound  to  take  contingencies  into  con- 
sideration. But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  affair 
which  must  not  be  overlooked — namely,  that  ever  since 
1702,  the  Kings  of  Prussia  have  borne  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Orange,  which  is  rightfully  theirs  by  lineal 
inheritance  from  Princess  Louise,  the  last  heiress  of 
the  House  of  Orange,  after  the  death  of  William  III. 
of  England  without  issue.  This  inheritance,  therefore, 
constitutes  at  the  same  time  a  claim  to  the  Dutch 
throne,  which  until  now  has  been  held  in  abeyarace,  but 
which  might  be  advanced  in  the  event  of  Wilhelmina's 
dying  either  single,  or  married  but  childless.  The 
matter  is  a  very  complicated  one  that  cannot  be  treated 
in  a  few  lines  ;  but  one  thing  is  certain — the  claim, 
though  held  in  abeyance,  has  not  been  abandoned.  At 
William  I.'s  death,  nine  years  ago,  the  semi-official 
organs  of  the  German  Government  took  care  to  re- 
mind the  world  of  it.  Queen  Wilhelmina  is  fully  aware 
of  this,  and  though  she  declines  the  first  Prince  chosen 
for  her,  we  must  remember  "  qu'il  y  a  plus  d'un  ane 
qui  s'appelle  Martin."  The  next  may  meet  with  better 
luck.  But  it  is  significant  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  royal  maidens  claim  equality  with  their 
humblest  sisters  in  the  disposal  of  themselves  for 
better,  for  worse,  until  death  do  them  part  from  their 
spouses.  What  Europe  wants  at  present  is  "  An 
Eligible  Prince."  Albert  D.  Vandam. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

IN  the  Stock  Exchange  this  week  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion has  been  the  Kaffir  Market,  interest  in  other 
departments  having  waned  as  attention  to  the  all-en- 
grossing African  shares  increased.  Arriving  fresh  from 
a  three  days'  holiday  on  Tuesday  morning,  brokers  in 
many  cases  found  themselves  almost  loaded  with  buy- 
ing orders  from  country  clients.  The  market  imme- 
diately commenced  to  boom,  and  quite  a  number  of  the 
less  important  shares,  the  existence  of  many  of  which 
had  been  almost  forgotten  by  members,  began  to 
make  their  appearance.  The  aspect  of  the  market  was 
in  every  way  gratifying,  for  the  rise  was  supported  by 
genuine  outside  investment  buying,  whilst  usually 
after  a  prolonged  holiday  at  least  two  days  of  dull 
or  lifeless  markets  are  looked  for.  The  healthy  active 
tone  was  on  the  whole  well  maintained  during  the  fol- 
lowing days,  with  one  or  two  periods  of  relaxation,  which 
howrever  did  not  last  long.  Members  were  in  the  best 
of  spirits,  and  a  good  time  for  Kaffirs  is  anticipated. 
Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  advance  was  scored  by 
Modderfonteins,  which  were  quoted  on  Thursday  at 
4§,  a  gain  of  ig- ;  Rand  Mines  rose  1^  to  31J,  Robin- 
son I  to  8g,  and  Ferreiras  |  to  2o£.  Chartereds  at  4, 
Goldfields  at  5^,  and  Goldfields  Deep  at  g\,  all  showed 
advances  during  the  week. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  was  paid  to  the  East  Rand 
group.  Apart  from  the  Angelo  crushing,  which  favour- 
ably affected  these  shares,  it  was  whispered  that  the  East 
Rand  Company  had  some  important  schemes  in  hand, 
one  of  which  is  to  develop  the  large  claim  area  to  the 
south  of  the  Company's  outcrop  mines.  The  new 
Company,  it  was  said,  will  be  called  the  East  Rand 
Deep.  Since  last  week  East  Rands  have  advanced  § 
at  5j,  Angelos  £  at  5^,  Driefonteins  $  at  3I,  and  New 
Comets  |j!  at  3.  Altogether,  the  position  of  the  South 
African  Mining  Market  has  improved  wonderfully  since 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  during  the  Rhodes  debate 
in  the  Commons.  The  English  public  is  buying.  Paris, 
which  was  reported  to  have  had  a  life-surfeit  of  Kaffir 
shares,  is  once  more  coming  in,  and  the  big  houses 
are  substantially  supporting  the  market. 

Very  different  has  been  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
Westralian  Market.  A  large  number  of  members 
deserted  Kangaroos  on  Tuesday  and  devoted  their 
attention  to  Kaffirs,  with  which  they  have  remained. 
Dealings  in  consequence  have  been  few  and  spasmodic, 
and  although  the  market  has  remained  steady  there 
have  been  no  changes  worthy  of  note. 
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As  regards  other  departments  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
Consols  have  remained  firm.  Prices  in  the  Home 
Railway  department  were  maintained  until  the 
announcement  of  the  Great  Western  half-yearly  divi- 
dend on  Thursday  at  the  rate  of  4!  per  cent.,  which 
was  the  same  as  last  year,  with  a  reduction  of  .£8,300 
in  the  amount  to  be  carried  forward.  Westerns 
promptly  fell  2\,  to  1757,  and  others  among  the  heavy 
brigade  sympathized  with  declines  of  about  f.  Yankee 
Rails  have  been  unsteady.  Canadian  Pacifies  supplied 
a  feature  in  the  House,  the  price  at  one  time  having 
advanced  to  over  74^-,  but  the  excitement  over  the 
Klondyke  discoveries  soon  wore  off,  and  the  stock  has 
since  been  declining.  The  Foreign  Market  has  been 
•  uninteresting.  A  disappointing  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
3  per  cent,  by  the  Allsopp  Company  sent  the  Ordinary 
stock  down  to  161. 

During  the  past  week  there  has  been  a  considerable 
influx  of  gold  from  abroad,  but  in  spite  of  this  the 
Bank  of  England  return  showed  a  decrease  of  £^632, 154 
in  the  stock  of  bullion,  and  the  reserve  had  fallen  to 
.£1,161,634.  The  proportion  of  "reserve"  to  "lia- 
bilities," however,  only  declined  about  1  percent.,  to 
40/9  per  cent.,  this  result  being  due  to  the  fact  that 
Government  deposits  were  .£456,714  less,  whilst 
"  other  "  deposits  had  been  reduced  by  ,£902,661. 

The  dividend  declared  by  Arthur  Guinness  &  Co., 
Limited,  for  1896-97  is  looked  upon  as  very  satisfac- 
tory. Sixteen  per  cent,  with  2  per  cent,  bonus  compares 
with  16  per  cent,  minus  the  bonus  last  year.  The  sum 
carried  forward,  ^44,300,  compares  with  ,£26,554  last 
year.  The  only  items  which  show  any  falling  off  are 
the  amounts  placed  to  reserve  and  depreciation  ;  but  as 
both  these  funds  have  already  attained  to  huge  pro- 
portions, these  declines  are  of  no  importance. 

The  meeting  of  the  Nitrate  Railway  shareholders  is 
over,  and  we  are  still  left  wondering  what  will  be  the 
outcome  of  the  prolonged  squabble  between  certain  of 
the  proprietors  and  the  present  Board.  The  Directors 
may  congratulate  themselves  on  having  scored  sub- 
stantially so  far  as  the  meeting  is  concerned — a  victory 
due  chiefly  to  the  oppressive  weather  and  the  eloquence 
of  Mr.  Robert  Harvey,  who  almost  flabbergasted  his 
audience  with  an  astonishing  flow  of  technical  terms 
and  facts  of  which  they,  poor  things,  were  supremely 
ignorant.  On  Tuesday  next  a  poll  is  to  be  held,  and, 
although  the  voting  power  of  the  Committee  of  investi- 
gation should  ensure  them  an  easy  victory,  it  is  quite 
possible  that,  owing  to  lack  of  proper  combination  on 
the  part  of  their  opponents,  the  Board  may  win  the 
day. 

The  proposal  of  the  investigating  Committee  is  that, 
while  certain  directors  who  possess  an  invaluable 
technical  knowledge  and  influencej  should  retain  their 
seats  on  the  Board,  others  should  make  way  for  new 
blood.  The  Directors  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  and 
threaten  to  resign  in  a  body  rather  than  lose  any  indi- 
vidual members.  As  a  sort  of  compromise  they  offered 
to  accept  an  increase  in  their  membership  to  twelve. 
Such  a  suggestion  is  obviously  inadequate  and 
ridiculous.  The  new  members,  in  a  hopeless  minority, 
would  be  practically  impotent.  The  conduct  of  the 
Board  at  the  present  juncture  is  characteristic  in  its 
obstinacy  and  weakness.  People  are  getting  heartily 
sick  of  these  Nitrate  squabbles,  and  the  sooner  the 
whole  business  is  settled  the  better.  It  rests  with  the 
shareholders  to  do  this  by  combination,  decision  and 
energy. 

At  the  present  moment  we  are  in  the  midst  of  quite  a 
little  rush  of  Klondyke  Companies,  but  from  all  we 
hear  this  is  nothing  to  the  flotations  that  may  be 
expected  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  autumn.  It  is 
sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  public  will  depart  from 
its  usual  custom  and  exercise  some  little  discretion 
before  parting  with  money  on  the  reports  of  ignorant 
prospectors  and  the  artful  appeals  of  unscrupulous  pro- 
moters. Already  several  gentlemen  of  the  latter  class 
are  hunting  the  City  in  search  of  properties  in  the 
"  New  Eldorado "  with  a  view  to  unloading  on  the 


light-headed  public  at  an  enormous  profit.  Nor  will 
they  have  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  what  they  desire, 
for  those  acquainted  with  the  district  will  appreciate 
the  readiness  of  property  holders  to  sell  for  a  modest 
sum  of  money  what  can  be  bluffed  on  to  the  innocent 
investor  for  thousands  of  pounds.  Only  last  week  an 
article  appeared  in  this  journal  setting  forth  the 
enormous  difficulties  in  the  way  of  emigration  to 
Klondyke  Creek,  the  impossibility  of  working  there 
under  present  conditions  for  more  than  three  months  in 
the  year,  and  the  terrible  struggle  for  life  that  exists 
even  during  those  three  months.  Gold  there  is,  no 
doubt,  in  Klondyke  Valley,  but  even  on  that  point  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  authentic  reports 
received  so  far  are  extremely  vague,  and  that  the 
extraordinary  excitement  that  is  said  to  exist  has  been 
the  work,  for  the  most  part,  of  Yankee  journals.  The 
Canadian  Blue  Book  of  which  so  much  has  been  made 
may  contain  matter  that  is  encouraging,  but  it  is  well  to 
note  that  Mr.  Ogilvie  speaks  with  considerable  caution 
and  most  of  his  statements  are  the  result  of  hearsay. 

From  the  investor's  point  of  view  the  greatest 
caution  must  be  used.  Even  should  the  district  be 
paved  with  gold,  it  would  be  imbecility  to  rush  into  half 
the  enterprises  that  are  being  prepared  for  the  gullible. 
We  have  before  us  the  terrible  experience  of  Western 
Australia,  where  gold  undoubtedly  exists  in  profitably 
paying  quantities,  where  the  industry  has  received 
most  invaluable  assistance  from  an  enterprising  and 
sympathetic  Government,  and  where  the  difficulties  of 
development  were  nothing  as  compared  with  those  at 
Klondyke.  Yet  at  least  60  per  cent,  of  those  who  were 
in  the  first  Westralian  investment  rush  lost  their 
money.  A  large  number  of  the  properties  purchased 
proved  absolutely  without  value,  whilst  others  were 
either  quite  unworkable  or  not  worth  developing. 

Among  those  that  still  exist  many  have  undergone 
reconstruction,  which  in  most  cases  means  that  the 
shareholders  see  their  original  subscriptions  melt  into 
thin  air,  and  are  called  upon  to  draw  further  on  their 
resources.  Others  are  still  labouring  under  over-capi- 
talization. Westralia  commenced  life  with  many  more 
advantages  than  Klondyke  Valley  can  ever  hope  to 
possess.  In  the  former  country  there  is  room  for  the 
few  mining  and  prospecting  companies  that  are  prosper- 
ing. In  Klondyke  Valley  there  is  also  perhaps  room 
for  some,  but  only  the  soundest  finance,  the  most 
respectable  directorship  and  unquestionably  honest 
reports  should  attract  the  prospective  investor. 

The  shares  of  the  old  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have 
attracted  some  interest  during  the  last  week  or  so,  the 
reason  being  the  all-influential  Klondyke  gold  rush. 
During  the  last  few  days  there  has  been  an  advance  of 
fully  two  points,  the  present  price  being  a  little  under 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  AND  NEW  FIND. 

The  biggest  of  the  Canadian  mining  ventures  this 
week  is  the  British  Columbia  and  New  Find  Goldfields 
Corporation,  Limited,  which  is  being  floated  with  a 
capital  of  .£500,000  in  .£1  shares.  In  addition  to  the 
London  Board  there  are  local  directors,  including  the 
Premier  and  Minister  of  Finance  of  British  Columbia 
and  other  high  officials  in  the  Colony.  Although  the 
Company  has  the  option  of  an  interest  in  the  expedition 
sent  up  to  Klondyke  by  the  Yukon  Goldfields,  Limited, 
its  sphere  includes  all  British  Columbia  and  elsewhere. 
The  Corporation  has  an  understanding  to  work  in  con- 
junction with  the  London  and  British  Columbian  Gold- 
fields,  Limited,  whose  operations  have,  according  to 
the  prospectus,  been  most  successful.  Amongst  others, 
it  owns  the  Ymir  group  of  mines,  the  rich  development 
of  which  has  lately  caused  so  great  a  stir  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  a  large  interest  in  the  well-known  Ruth  Mine, 
which  is  now  making  profits  of  over  ,£4,000  a  month. 
A  leading  object  of  the  Company  will  be  to  get  good 
British  Columbian  mining  shares  better  known  on  the 
London  market.  The  present  issue  consists  of  100,000 
Ordinary  shares. 
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KLONDYKE  PIONEER  SYNDICATE. 
In  view  of  the  statements  that  have  already  appeared 
in  this  journal  regarding  the  enormous  difficulties  of 
exploring  the  Klondyke  district,  it  seems  astonishing 
that  any  one  should  have  the  impudence  to  ask  sub- 
scriptions to  an  enterprise  like  the  Klondyke  Pioneer 
Syndicate,  Limited.  Here,  at  least,  we  cannot  com- 
plain of  over-capitalization.  The  sum  asked  is  £25,000, 
and  £15,000  of  this  is  divided  into  Ordinary  £1  snares, 
whilst  the  remainder  is  composed  of  Deferred  shares  of 
£^1  each.  The  prospectus  is  practically  a  statement 
that  Klondyke  is  an  excellent  place  with  plenty  of  gold, 
that  Mr.  Ogilvie  has  said  very  kind  things  about  the 
district,  and  that  Mr.  Coleman,  managing  director  of 
the  Klondyke  Pioneer  Syndicate,  is  a  very  experienced 
gentleman  who  knows  quite  a  lot  about  Cripple  Creek 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  As  the  syndicate  is  not 
purchasing  anything  in  particular,  but  is  merely  an 
"exploring  and  finance  company,"  the  appeal  for  sub- 
scriptions amounts  to  an  invitation  to  entrust  your 
money  to  the  safe-keeping  of  the  directorate. 

KLONDYKE  YUKON  EXPLORING. 

Another  issue  in  some  respects  resembling  the 
Klondyke  Pioneer  is  the  Yukon  Exploring  Syndicate, 
Limited,  which  is  also  being  floated  with  a  capital  of 
,£25,000.  Here  again  we  must  repeat  our  objection  to 
inadequately  capitalized  concerns  attempting  to  explore 
one  of  the  most  difficult,  dangerous,  and  expensive  gold 
districts  ever  discovered.  This  is  another  case  of  being 
invited  by  a  board  of  directors  to  entrust  them  with 
money  for  inadequately  defined  purposes.  Prominent 
among  these  directors  is  Mr.  E.  T.  Read,  who  already 
directs  about  eighteen  companies,  none  of  which,  un- 
fortunately, have  proved  sufficiently  successful  to  inspire 
the  confidence  necessary  when  a  man  is  about  to  invest 
his  money  in  the  dark.  Another  director,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Pattison,  is  also  on  the  board  of  some  nine  other 
second-class  mining  concerns. 

KLONDYKE  AND  COLUMBIAN. 

The  Klondyke  and  Columbian  Goldfields,  Limited 
(British  Columbia),  is  a  more  satisfactory  enterprise 
than  the  two  foregoing.  It  has  a  capital  of  ,£100,000 
in  95,000  Ordinary  shares  of  £1  each,  and  5,000  De- 
ferred shares  of  £1  each.  The  Board  of  Directors  is 
stronger  than  in  the  case  of  either  of  the  two  preceding 
companies,  especially  the  Canadian  members  of  it.  At 
the  same  time  investors  would  do  well  to  realize  that 
the  enterprise  is  purely  prospective,  and  that  the  shares 
will  be  more  worthy  of  attention  when  the  Company 
has  "done  something." 

EXPLOITERS  AND  INVESTORS  TRUST. 

Among  others  who  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
Klondyke  craze  we  note  that  the  Exploiters  and  In- 
vestors Trust  are  unloading  some  of  their  unissued 
capital  to  the  extent  of  17,500  £1  shares.  We  can 
scarcely  believe  that  they  have  caught  the  investing 
public  in  a  right  frame  of  mind. 

PORT  TALBOT  DOCK. 

An  important  Cardiff  flotation  is  announced  by  the 
prospectus  of  the  Port  Talbot  Graving  Dock  and  Ship- 
ping Company,  Limited.  The  capital  is  £70,000  in 
shares  of  £10  each,  and  the  object  of  the  enterprise  is 
to  construct  and  work  a  graving  dock,  ship-building, 
and  engineering  establishment  in  connexion  with  the 
new  wet  docks  and  railways  now  rapidly  approaching 
completion  in  Port  Talbot,  South  Wales.  An  important 
point  is  that  the  vendors  guarantee  4  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  shares  till  the  graving  dock  is  open, 
should  the  trading  of  the  Company  in  the  meanwhile 
not  yield  that  amount.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  the 
lease,  graving  dock,  buildings,  and  plant  has  been  fixed 
by  the  Port  Talbot  Syndicate,  Limited,  the  vendors,  at 
£1  10,000.  The  whole  of  the  shares  are  offered  for 
subscription,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  Company  intends 
to  raise  £50,000  by  an  issue  of  Four-and-a-half  per 
Cent.  First  Mortgage  Debentures,  secured  by  a  first 
mortgage  to  trustees  and  by  a  floating  charge  on  the 
general  undertaking  of  the  Company. 


RESONATOR  COMPANY. 

The  Resonator  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire 
and  develop  the  business  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  pianoforte  regulators  hitherto  carried  on  by  the 
Piano  Resonator  Company  (Daniel  Meyer  Patent), 
Limited.  The  assets  include  patent  rights  for  nearly 
all  the  Continental  countries  and  Colonies.  The 
capital  is  .£90,000  in  shares  of  £1  each.  The  purchase 
consideration  for  all  the  patents  and  rights  and  pro- 
perties is  to  be  the  sum  of  £70,000,  payable  as  to 
£40,000  in  cash  and  £30,000  in  fully  paid  up  shares. 
The  present  issue  is  of  50,000  shares,  of  which  10,000 
will  be  for  the  provision  of  working  capital.  Ten 
thousand  shares  are  to  be  held  in  reserve,  to  be  issued 
as  necessary  for  future  development. 

RAILWAY  SHARE  TRUST  AND  AGENCY  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

Applications  are  invited  by  the  Railway  Share  Trust 
and  Agency  Company,  Limited,  for  an  issue  of  20,000 
Six  per  cent,  cumulative  Preference  shares,  of  £5  each, 
of  the  new  General  Traction  Company,  Limited.  The 
Company  was  formed  in  March  1896,  for  the  purpose, 
inter  alia,  of  installing  systems  of  traction  for  light 
railways,  tramways,  and  street  railways  either  by 
applying  electric  or  other  power  to  existing  systems  or 
by  assisting  in  the  promotion  of  new  schemes.  The 
capital  of  the  Company  is  £270,000,  divided  into 
30,000  Six  per  cent,  cumulative  Preference  shares  and 
24,000  Ordinary  shares  of  £5  each.  The  object  of  the 
present  issue  is  to  carry  out  an  extension  of  the  tram- 
way system  at  Coventry  and  to  construct  tramways  at 
Norwich. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  BEST  SCENERY  I  KNOW. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

9  July,  1897. 

SIR,— I  am  unable  to  reply  to  your  inquiry  on  "  The 
Best  Scenery  I  know." 
A  week  or  two  ago  I  was  looking  at  the  inexorable 
faces  of  the  Jungfrau  and  the  Matterhorn  ;  a  few  days 
later  at  the  Lake  of  Geneva  with  all  its  soft  associations. 
But  which  is  "best  "  of  things  that  do  not  compare  at 
all,  and  hence  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  common  deno- 
mination ?  At  any  given  moment  we  like  best  what 
best  meets  the  mood  of  that  moment. 

Not  to  be  entirely  negative,  however,  I  may  say  that, 
in  my  own  neighbourhood,  the  following  scenes  rarely 
or  never  fail  to  delight  beholders  : — 

1.  View  from  Castle  Hill,  Shaftesbury. 

2.  View  from  Pilsdon  Pen. 

3.  New  Forest  vistas  near  Brockenhurst. 

4.  The  river  Dart. 

5.  The  coast  from  Trebarwith  Strand  to  Beeny  Cliff, 
Cornwall. — Yours  truly,  Thomas  Hardy. 

THE  ART  OF  FLYING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Ealing,  W.,  28  July,  1897. 

Sir, — I  have  just  read  Captain  E.  Baden  Powell's 
somewhat  sanguine  letter  in  the  "  Saturday  Review  " 
of  24th  July  ;  and,  as  I  recently  touched  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  human  flying  in  a  light  article  contributed  to 
your  contemporary  "Hearth  and  Home,"  perhaps  a 
point  or  two  therefrom  might  be  appreciated  by  such  of 
your  readers  as  are  interested  in  the  "Art  of  Flying," 
which  is,  once  again,  "  in  the  air"  so  to  speak. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  how  from  time  imme- 
morial men  have  aspired  to  fly,  but  it  is  only  now  and 
again  that  such  aspiration  ever  bids  to  become  more 
than  a  mere  flight  of  the  imagination.  Without  going 
into  ancient  history,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  more 
aerial  enthusiasts  that  for  more  than  two  hundred  years 
man  has  always  been  going  to  but  never  docs  fly,  not- 
withstanding the  most  sanguine  prophecy  of  very 
scientific  men.  For  instance,  the  well-known  Bishop 
Wilkins,  who  lived  1614  to  1672,  and  who  was,  I 
believe,  the  first  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  was  so 
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confident  that  men  would  shortly  fly  that  he  emphati- 
cally asserted  that  "  in  the  next  age  it  would  be  as 
usual  to  hear  a  man  call  for  his  wings  when  he  is  going 
a  journey  as  it  now  is  to  call  for  his  boots."  But 
alas,  for  even  right  reverend  prophecy  !  The  "  next 
age  "  has  long  since  gone,  and  probably  we  are  no 
nearer  flying  now  than  we  were  two  hundred  years 
ago  ! 

I  venture  to  think  that  Captain  Baden  Powell's  letter 
is  something  akin  to  a  letter  published  in  the  witty 
"  Guardian  "  of  20  July,  1713.  The  letter  there  printed 
is  prefaced  by  editorial  remarks  criticizing  the  over-con- 
fident hopes  of  flying  indulged  in  by  philosophers  and 
scientific  men  of  "  King  Charles  his  reign,"  at  which 
time  we  are  told  virtuosos  were  so  certain  of  flying  that 
the  mere  question  of  the  ability  to  fly  no  longer  con- 
cerned them,  and  their  only  anxiety  was  as  to  the  want 
of  posting  houses  or  inns  in  the  air.  It  was  stated, 
however,  that  this  difficulty  was  being  met  by  a  certain 
lady  (probably  a  speculative  builder  of  those  times) 
who  was  already  busy  building  castles  in  the  air  suit- 
able for  high-flying  excursionists  of  quality. 

Perhaps  you  can  spare  me  space  to  give  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  the  flying  inventor's  letter  to  "  Mr.  Iron- 
side "  of  the  "  Guardian." 

He  writes  : — .  .  .  "  I  have  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  art  of  flying.  I  flutter  about  my  room  two  or 
three  hours  in  a  morning,  and  when  my  wings  are  on, 
can  go  above  a  hundred  yards  at  a  hop,  step  and  jump. 
I  can  fly  already  as  well  as  a  turkey  cock  .  .  .  Upon 
the  next  Thanksgiving-day  it  is  my  design  to  sit  astride 
the  dragon  upon  Bow  steeple,  from  whence,  after  the 
first  discharge  of  the  Tower  guns,  I  intend  to  mount 
into  the  air,  fly  over  Fleet  Street,  and  pitch  upon  the 
Maypole  in  the  Strand.  .  .  .  This  I  doubt  not  will  con- 
vince the  world  I  am  no  pretender." 

Well,  this  was  written  in  1713,  and  yet  in  1897  the 
public  still  await  the  long-promised  flying  of  man. 
Surely  it  cannot  be  that  Mr.  Maxim,  and  other  inventors 
with  flying  machines  up  their  sleeves,  can  have  taken 
umbrage  and  hold  back  because  we  no  longer  have  a 
Maypole  in  the  Strand  for  them  to  "pitch  upon,"  for 
we  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  most  flying  men  have 
found  it  easier  to  pitch  upon  their  own  poles  than  to 
steer  for  any  particular  goal.  So  the  patient  but  tired 
world  must  perforce  still  wait,  perhaps  for  a  few  more 
centuries,  and  meanwhile  scoff  mildly  just  to  shame 
inventors  to  greater  efforts.  Of  course  the  inventors 
will  resent  this,  as  they  ever  have  done,  and  I  should 
not  be  in  the  least  surprised  if  Captain  Baden  Powell 
concludes  his  next  letter  to  you  in  the  same  tone  as 
the  irate  correspondent  concluded  his  letter  to  the 
"  Guardian  "  in  1713,  thus  :  — 

"  You  know,  Sir,  there  is  an  unaccountable  prejudice 
to  projectors  of  all  kinds,  for  which  reason  when  I  talk 
of  practising  to  fly,  silly  people  think  me  an  owl  for  my 
pains — but,  sir,  you  know  better  things." 

In  the  face  of  so  sweet  a  sop  to  editorial  vanity  I 
very  much  doubt,  sir,  if  you  could  be  so  brutal  as  to 
reply  in  the  words  of  the  redoubtable  "Mr.  Ironside" 
of  the  "  Guardian."  For  this  was  his  heartless  re- 
sponse : — 

"  I  have  fully  considered  the  project  of  these  our 
modern  Daadalists,  and  am  resolved  so  far  to  discourage 
it  as  to  prevent  any  person  from  flying  in  my  time.  It 
would  fill  the  world  with  innumerable  immoralities,  and 
give  such  occasions  for  intrigues  as  people  cannot  meet 
with  who  have  nothing  but  legs  to  carry  them.  You 
should  have  a  couple  of  lovers  make  a  midnight  assig- 
nation upon  the  top  of  the  monument,  and  see  the 
cupola  of  St.  Paul's  covered  with  both  sexes  like  the 
outside  of  a  pigeon-house.  .  .  .  There  would  be  no 
walking  in  a  shady  wood  without  springing  a  covey  of 
tofts.  .  .  .  If  he  were  jealous  the  poor  husband  might 
clip  his  wife's  wings,  but  what  would  this  avail  ?  .  .  . 
What  concern  would  a  father  of  a  family  be  in  all  the 
time  his  daughter  was  upon  the  wing!  Every  heiress 
must  have  an  old  woman  flying  at  her  heels.  .  .  ." 

And  so  on  until  at  last  the  editorial  onslaught  con- 
cludes with  theunkindest  cut  of  all  :  — 

"  I  have  here  only  considered  the  ill  consequences  of 
this  invention.  ...  I  have  many  more  objections  to 
make.  .  .  .  but  these  I  shall  defer  publishing  till  I  see 
my  friend  astride  the  dragon." 


Such  then  was  the  way  the  editor  of  the  "  Guardian  " 
wrote  re  the  "Art  of  Flying"  in  1713.  True,  we  still 
live  in  a  doubting  age,  and  even  yet  some  people  may 
call  "  flying  men  "  owls  for  their  pains — "  but,  sir,  you 
know  better  things  !  "  only  probably  you  will  not  speak 
until  the  flying  man  is  "  astride  the  dragon  "  ? — I  am, 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  F.  C.  Huddle. 

OUR  CRIMINAL  SYSTEM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

31  July,  1897. 

Sir,  —  In  your  editorial  upon  this  correspondence  last 
week  you  refer  to  my  complaint  against  the  "system,"  and 
add  that  this  is  not  what  you  complain  of.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  just  what  you — very  properly — do  complain 
of.  Ten  lines  lower  down  you  say  : — "  We  cannot  too 
often  repeat  that  sentences  ought  not  to  depend  on  the 
prejudices,  the  temper,  or  the  digestion  of  one  man  .  .  . 
the  measure  of  punishment  ought  to  be  decided,  &c. " 
Also,  on  page  119,  you — again,  if  I  may  so,  very  pro- 
perly— publish  an  able  review  entitled  "  Our  Monstrous 
Criminal  System." 

It  is  like  a  lawyer,  perhaps,  to  make  a  point  out  of 
such  a  small  inconsistency.  Really,  we  are  both  asking 
for  the  same  reform.  No  doubt,  the  judges  themselves 
might  do  much  to  soften  the  painful  contrasts  between 
leniency  and  severity  which  we  witness  with  sorrow 
year  after  year  in  our  Criminal  Courts.  But  until  you 
find  fifteen  men  of  absolutely  equal  temperaments,  who 
agree  upon  the  standard  by  which  each,  when  acting 
alone,  is  to  apportion  the  punishment  to  the  degree  of 
moral  guilt:  in  the  criminal,  you  must  provide  them  with 
a  system  which  prevents  them  from  giving  effect  to 
their  peculiar  fads  or  views  in  the  administration  of  it. 
Perhaps  such  a  system  is  an  impossible  ideal.  But 
almost  all  who  know  the  facts  and  trouble  to  face  them 
agree  that  there  are  many  ways  by  which  we  can  ap- 
proach much  nearer  to  it  than  we  are  at  present.  Sooner 
or  later  one  of  these  will  appear  the  best.  Even  then, 
it  will  require  the  energy  and  the  perseverance  of  a 
Romilly  or  a  Bethell  to  force  it  into  law.  I  hope  you 
will  always  continue,  risking  the  wrath  of  Mr.  Birrell, 
to  lend  your  powerful  aid. — Yours  faithfully, 

Barrister. 

To   the   Editor  of  the   Saturday  Review. 
79A  Great  Queen  Street,  W.C.,  31  July,  1897. 

Sir, — May  I  as  one  of  the  Committee  of  the  Humani- 
tarian League's  new  department  for  Criminal  Law  and 
Prison  Reform  ask  leave  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  of  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  ? 

Judges  and  barristers  are,  no  doubt,  the  most  com- 
petent persons  for  framing  the  proper  machinery  for 
carrying  out  the  intentions  of  the  public  with  regard  to 
criminal  appeals.  But  it  is  not  for  them  to  force 
their  own  views  on  the  public.  The  public  can,  and 
ought  to,  form  an  opinion  of  its  own  as  to  the  objects 
to  be  pursued.  No  one  knows  where  the  shoe  pinches 
but  he  who  wears  it.  It  is  not  the  judges  or  the 
barristers  who  suffer  by  wrongful  convictions  or  exces- 
sive sentences,  but  the  public. 

Lord  Russell's  experience  in  unsuccessfully  defending 
a  prisoner  whom  he  believed  to  be  innocent,  and  then 
unsuccessfully  pleading  for  her  release  for  more  than 
seven  years,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  is,  I  believe, 
unique,  and  has  never  occurred  to  an  English  judge 
born  in  England.  No  matter  what  one's  opinion  on 
the  Maybrick  case  may  be,  there  should  have  been 
another  trial — that  is  clear  enough,  if  the  facts  were  as 
"Lex"  states  them  in  his  recent  pamphlet,  of  which 
you  give  a  review.  The  judges  and  barristers  as  a  rule 
are  fairly  satisfied  with  the  present  state  of  things 
because  its  defects  do  not  injure  them.  The  Home 
Secretary  always  treats  the  opinion  of  the  judge  who 
has  tried  the  case  with  great — too  great  — deference  ; 
and  influence  has  so  much  weight  at  the  Home  Office 
that  a  leader  at  the  Bar  can  usually  effect  his  object, 
unless  influence  is  used  on  the  other  side  also,  which  is 
no  doubt  the  explanation  of  Lord  Russell's  ill  success. 
If  the  decision  against  him  turned  on  the  merits  of  the 
case,  the  Home  Secretary  would  not  be  so  anxious  to 
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keep  back  all  the  details  from  the  public  and  would 
make  a  serious  effort  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  doing  his 
best  to  "elucidate"  it. 

That  the  Home  Office  is  not  an  efficient  machinery 
for  remedying  wrongful  convictions  and  excessive 
sentences  as  they  arise  must,  I  think,  be  admitted,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  public  to  insist  that  an  efficient 
machinery  shall  be  provided  for  the  purpose.  If  the 
judges  tell  us  that  in  their  opinion  any  proposed 
machinery  will  prove  efficient,  let  us  accept  it.  But  if  they 
tell  us  that  miscarriages  of  justice  occur  so  seldom  that 
an  inefficient  machinery  will  answer  the  purpose,  or  that 
the  creation  of  an  efficient  machinery  would  lead  to  a 
vast  number  of  frivolous  applications,  the  public  should 
not  listen  to  them.  We  spend  a  great  deal  of  money 
and  labour  in  bringing  criminals  to  justice.  Why  not 
spend  a  good  deal  of  money  and  labour  also  in  render- 
ing that  justice  complete?  It  is  better  that  twenty 
guilty  persons  should  escape  rather  than  that  one 
innocent  person  should  be  punished.  Then  why  not 
spend  (if  necessary)  as  much  money  and  labour  in 
freeing  one  innocent  convict  as  in  convicting  twenty 
guilty  ones  ? 

It  is  not  for  judges  or  barristers  to  dictate  to  the 
public  the  ends  to  be  aimed  at  in  a  criminal  appeal  Bill. 
They  should  confine  their  attention  to  improving  the 
efficiency  of  the  proposed  methods.  This,  however, 
could  perhaps  be  best  done  by  rules  of  court  if  the  new 
tribunal  had  extensive  powers  of  framing  them.  Rules 
of  procedure  at  all  events  ought  not  to  be  prescribed  by 
statute. — I  am,  yours  faithfully,    Joseph  Collixson. 

MORE  ABOUT  THE  SEPOY  REVOLT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

31  July,  1897. 

Sir,  —  Referring  to  Lieut-General  McLeod  Innes's 
letter  in  to-day's  "  Saturday,"  headed  "  Sepoy  Revolt," 
will  you  permit  me  to  make  a  few  observations  ?  The 
General  says,  "  Nowhere  that  I  can  find  do  the  pages 
of  Mr.  Forrest's  volume  or  the  Blue-books  contain  any 
evidence  that  impure  cartridges  were  ever  made  up, 
much  less  issued  for  use  [i.e.  to  Bengal  Sepoys].  The 
utmost  that  seems  to  me  to  have  been  elicited  is,  that 
adequate  steps  had  not  been  taken  to  make  it  absolutely 
impossible  that  impure  ingredients  should  be  used." 
But  compare  with  this  the  following  words,  used  by  the 
very  same  wrriter,  in  describing  what  he  chooses  to  call 
"the  cartridge  incident,"  at  pp.  51,  52  of  his  "Sepoy 
Revolt,"  published  only  the  other  day: — 

"  The  musket  with  which  the  native  troops  had  been 
heretofore  armed  was  about  to  be  discarded  and  re- 
placed by  a  rifle.  This  rifle  required  cartridges  of  a  new 
kind  ;  and  these  were  accordingly  being  made  up  in  the 
Government  factories  near  Calcutta.  The  utmost  care 
had  heretofore  been  customary  in  avoiding  objection- 
able ingredients  ;  but  in  the  present  case  the  contractor 
had  managed,  without  detection  by  the  authorities, 
to  introduce,  as  one  of  the  lubricants,  cow's  fat,  which 
would  have  involved  contamination  to  a  Hindoo,  though 
perhaps  no  lard  or  other  material  that  would  have  con- 
taminated Mussulmans  had  been  used.  One  day,  how- 
ever, in  January  [1857],  a  factory  workman  was  having 
a  squabble  with  a  Sepoy,  and  taunted  him  with  the 
impending  loss  of  all  caste  throughout  the  army,  as  the 
cartridges  they  were  about  to  handle  contained  both 
hog's  lard  and  cow's  fat.  As  the  story  was  partly 
correct,  and  therefore  could  not  be  absolutely  denied,  it 
was  believed  and  adopted  in  full  and  circulated  swiftly 
through  the  army.  And  thus  a  chance  spark,  but  a 
very  fiery  one,  fell  upon  combustible  material  and  caught 
at  once." 

Perhaps  it  is  the  General's  object  in  the  letter  now 
under  notice  to  correct  or  modify  those  passages  in  his 
book  which  refer  to  "the  greased  cartridge."  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  is  it  not  surprising  that  forty  years  after 
the  Mutiny  the  two  issues  are  apparently  still  undeter- 
mined— whether  "  impure  cartridges  "  were  (a)  made 
up  in  a  Government  arsenal  for  the  Bengal  army  ;  (b) 
actually  served  out  to  Sepoys  ?  Before  any  further 
Mutiny  literature  is  created,  would  it  not  be  well  were 
experts  to  decide,  after  an  examination  of  arsenal 
accounts  and  other  official  records,  whether  cartridges 


smeared  with  the  fat  of  cows  and  pigs — one  or  both — 
were  ever  issued  to  Bengal  Sepoys.  If,  as  General 
McLeod  Innes's  latest  view  would  seem  to  be,  the  spark 
that  caused  the  mischief  was  no  more  than  a  taunt 
uttered  "chaffingly"  and  apart  from  substantial  founda- 
tion by  a  factory  workman  to  a  Sepoy,  then  it  is  not 
without  reason  that  every  phase  and  aspect  of  con- 
temporary Indian  history  and  politics  has  been  laid 
under  contribution  by  a  host  of  writers  to  furnish  causes 
outside  of  army  administration  for  the  sudden  defection 
and  suicidal  stampede  of  the  East  India  Company's 
Bengal  army.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  military  autho- 
rities of  the  day,  finding  it  necessary  to  introduce  a  new 
form  of  cartridge,  made  themselves  responsible  for  an 
article  such  as  no  Sepoy  could  use  without  becoming  a 
renegade  and  an  outcast,  then  no  one  whose  practical 
knowledge  of  India  enables  him  to  see  things  as  the 
Indians  see  them  will  care  to  look  for  obscure  and  dis- 
tant causes  of  the  subsequent  catastrophe.  It  is  not 
as  if  this  question  possessed  for  us  no  more  than  an 
historical  importance.  Supposing  it  to  be  established 
that  the  obnoxious  cartridge  was  anything  but  a  "  wild 
conjecture,"  the  egregious  blunder  of  its  production 
would  have  been  impossible  but  for  the  system  then 
so  prevalent  of  filling  the  Staff  and  the  great  Depart- 
ments with  officers  who  knew  next  to  nothing  of 
Sepoys  ;  whose  acquaintance  with  the  Indian  races  came 
to  them  principally  from  their  own  establishments  and 
from  applicants  for  situations  ;  who  saw  men  and 
manners  through  the  medium  of  writings,  "  as  in  a 
glass,  darkly  "  ;  and  whose  view  of  the  whole  situation 
tended  to  become  as  dense  and  as  contracted  as  the 
walls  in  front  of  their  office  desks.  So  far  as  the  mili- 
tary branch  of  the  Government  was  concerned,  the 
lessons  of  the  Mutiny  doubtless  led  to  a  marked  change 
for  the  better  being  made  in  this  respect.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  safeguard  provided  in  the  ripe  Eastern  qualifica- 
tion and  experience  of  the  several  successors  of  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  in  the  chief  command  of  Her  Majesty's 
Indian  forces,  the  Military  Secretariat  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  now  as  a  rule  fills  its  vacancies  with  men 
of  practical  knowledge  and  experience.  Judging  from 
the  recent  deplorable  mistake  of  employing  English 
soldiers  to  "stamp  out" — ominous  expression — the 
plague  in  Poona,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  civil  and  not 
the  military  authorities  in  India  who  now  run  the  risk 
of  experiencing  the  "  uses  of  adversity  "  ;  but  this  view 
is  beside  the  present  subject,  and  all  that  it  is  intended 
to  bring  out  in  this  letter  is  the  great  importance  of 
exhaustively  investigating  every  circumstance  and 
feature  in  the  development  of  the  "  Sepoy  Revolt." — 
Yours  faithfully,  Veteran. 

"FOR  WHAT  WE  HAVE  RECEIVED." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

27  July,  1897. 

Sir, — The  thanks  of  all  naval  officers  are  due  to  you 
for  calling  attention  to  the  injustice  done  in  Jubilee 
honours  to  the  first  line  of  defence.  The  true  cause  of 
this  neglect  may  be  traced,  perhaps,  to  our  ignorance 
of  that  backstair  influence  which  too  often  leads  to 
glory  ;  but  when  its  baneful  influence  extends  to  the 
appointment  of  those  who  command  our  fleets,  then  a 
horrible  national  danger  looms  in  the  distance. 

If  the  coming  K  wishes  to  remove  this  danger 

which  threatens  his  Crown,  let  him  put  down  his  foot 
and  prevent  Court  influence  (guided  by  a  well-known 
Admiral,  who  was  always  more  popular  than  able  as  an 
officer)  being  used  again,  as  it  was  lately  with  the 
Channel  Fleet  command.  This  is  playing  with  edge 
tools  with  a  vengeance,  for  if  the  German  threat  be 
carried  out — of  a  war  by  surprise — our  Channel  Fleet 
(which  at  first  would  be  outnumbered)  is  our  only  hope, 
our  only  guard,  against  invasion  ;  therefore  its  chief 
should  be  second  to  none  in  ability. 

Let  Court  favour  be  confined  to  the  harmless  honours 
of  Admirals  of  the  Fleet,  &c,  which  will  not  imperil  the 
nation.  Verily  we  want  a  Minister  of  Public  Defence 
who  will  help  to  put  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  in 
command  of  the  Navy  and  Army,  and  act  as  a  buffer 
against  interest  and  intrigue. — Yours,  &c. 

Flag  Officer. 
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Famous 


HOW  any  writer  with  the  smallest  self-respect  could 
put  his  name  on  the  title-page  of  such  a  work  as 
this  passes  our  comprehension.  Whether  it  be  regarded 
from  the  point  of  view  of  composition,  of  criticism,  or 
of  literary  information,  it  is  equally  incredible  that  it 
could  have  proceeded  from  a  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 
English  Literature  in  such  a  University  as  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.    We  wish  to  treat  Professor  Saintsbury 
with  the  strictest  fairness,  and  to  show  that  we  are  not 
actuated  by  any  mere  prejudice  against  him — though 
we  frankly  own  he  is  the  most  exasperating  writer 
whom  it  has  ever  been  our  ill-fortune  to  review — we 
shall  take  care  to  adduce  the  best  of  all  evidence  in 
support  of  our  remarks,  the  evidence  furnished  by  him- 
self.     We  will  first  take'  the   Professor's  composi- 
tion.     The   following   are   average   specimens,  and, 
it  may  be  added,  the  first  two  occur  upon  the  same 
page: — "And  no  one  can  read  the  Diary  without 
perceiving  the  strange  bitter  sweet,  at  the  moment  of  his 
greatest  calamity,  of  the  fact  that  Sir  William  Forbes, 
who  rendered  him  invaluable  service  at  his  greatest 
need,  was  his  successful  rival  thirty  years  before,  and 
the   widower    of   'Green   Mantle.'"    Again:  "And 
those  who  know  something  of  human  nature  will  be 
disposed  to  assign  the  disappearance  of  the  irritableness 
and  ungovernableness  precisely  to  this  incident,  and  to 
the  working  of  a  strong  mind,  confronted  by  fate  with 
the  question  whether  it  was  to  be  the  victim  or  the 
master  of  its  own  passions,  fighting  out  the  battle  once 
for  all  and  thenceforth  keeping  its  house  armed  against 
them,  it  may  be  with  some  loss,  but  certainly  with  much 
gain"  (p.  15).    Again:  "In  these  pieces  (the  Fairy 
Essay  is  said  to  be  based  on  information  partly  furnished 
by  Leyden)  all  the  well-known  characteristics  of  Scott's 
prose  style  appear — its  occasional  incorrectness,  from 
the  strictly  scholastic  point  of  view,  as  well  as  its  far 
more  than  counterbalancing  merits  of  vivid  presentation 
of  arrangement,  not  orderly  in  appearance  but  curiously 
effective  in  result,  of  multifarious   facts   and  read- 
ing,   of  the   bold   pictorial  vigour  of  its  narrative, 
of  its   pleasant  humour,  and  its  incessant  variety." 
Again  :   "  His    reviews   at  this   time   on  Southey's 
'Amadis,'  on  Godwin's  'Chaucer,'  on  Ellis's  'Speci- 
mens' are  a  little  crude  and  amateurish,  especially  in 
the  direction  (well  known,  to  those  who  have  ever  had 
to  do  with  editing,  as  a  besetting  sin  of  novices)  of  sub- 
stituting a  mere  account  of  the  book,  with  a  few  ex- 
pressions of  like  and  dislike,  for  a  grasped  and  reasoned 
criticism  of  it "   (p.  34).     These   are   not  passages 
specially  selected,  but  simply  taken  at  haphazard  as 
fairly  typical  of  the  Professor's  "  style."  We  confidently 
appeal  to  any  school  inspector  in  England  and  ask 
whether  such  composition  from  any  Board  school  would 
not  bring  down  the  condign  censure  of  "  the  depart- 
ment."   And  Professor  Saintsbury  has  set  up  more  than 
once  as  a  martinet  on  style  !  Now  for  a  specimen  of  the 
Professor's  taste  and  criticism: — "'The  Monastery' 
was  at  its  first  appearance  regarded  as  a  failure  ;  and 
quite  recently  a  sincere  admirer  of  Scott  confided  to  a 
fellow  in  that  worship  the  opinion  that  '  a  good  deal  of 
it  really  is  rot,  you  know.'    I  venture  to  differ."  "The 
Bride  of  Lammermoor "   is   "a  book  which,  putting 
the   mere   fragment  of   'The   Black    Dwarf  aside, 
is  Scott's  first  approach  to  failure  in  prose "  !  Of 
the    Professor's    habit   of    talking    familiarly  about 
books    of  which    it    is    very   plain    he   knows  little 
or    nothing    we    have    more    than    one  amusing 
illustration.    Of  Lyly  and  his  "  Euphues  "  he  obse-rves 
that  "he  eschewed  the  obvious,  the  commonplace  in 
thought  ....  as  passionately  as  any  man  ever  has 
eschewed  it."    If  he  had  turned  to  "Euphues"  he 
would   have  seen  that  the  whole  work  teems  with 
commonplaces  ostentatiously  accumulated,  that  they 
are  in  truth  precisely  what  Lyly  affects,  and  that  their 
terse  and  aphoristic  expression  is  one  of  the  leading 
characteristics  of  his  book.    On  p.  37  we  are  informed 


that  "The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel"  was,  "except 
Wordsworth's  and  Coleridge's  " — by  which  the  Pro- 
fessor presumably  means  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads  " — "  the 
first  book  published  which  was  distinctly  and  originally 
characteristic  of  the  new  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury."   As  such  ignorance  of  the  very  rudiments  of  the 
history  of  English  poetry  is  scarcely  possible  in  a  man 
who  has  written  so  much  as  Professor  Saintsbury,  we 
presume  that  this  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of  that 
slovenly  carelessness  about  accuracy  in  statement  with 
which  this  volume  teems.    "  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel "  appeared,  as  the  Professor  rightly  remarks, 
in   1805.    Between   1787  and   1794  appeared  Blake's 
"Songs  of  Innocence,"  his  "Marriage   of  Heaven 
and  Hell,"  and  his  "Songs  of  Experience"  ;  in  1798 
Landor's  "  Gebir  "  ;   in    1801  Southey's  "  Thalaba." 
What  works,  it  may  be  asked,  could  be  more  "  distinctly 
and  originally  characteristic  of  the  new  poetry "  than 
these  ?     What  work  could  be  more  characteristic  of 
the  Romantic  Renaissance,  of  the  new  poetry,  than 
Scott's  own  "  Minstrelsy,"  which  appeared  in  its  first 
edition  nearly  three  years  before.    Of  a  part  with  this 
remark  is  the  prodigious  statement  referring  to  Scott's 
versions  from  Burger  in  1796,  "  only  Southey  had  as  yet 
written  ballad  verses  with  equal  vigour  and  facility." 
It  is  really  difficult  to  deal  with  a  writer  who  is  capable 
of  making  such  assertions  as  these.    In  the  first  place, 
Southey  had  published  no  ballads  at  all  of  the  smallest 
pretension  to  merit  in  1796,  his  poetical  energy  was  at 
that  time  taking  quite  a  different  direction.    In  the 
second  place,  has  Professor  Saintsbury  ever  heard  of 
Hamilton's  "  Braes  of  Yarrow,"  the  author  of  which 
died  in  1754,  of  the  modern  ballads  which  appeared  in 
such  collections  as  Ramsay's  "  Tea  Table  Miscellany," 
Percy's  "  Reliques,"  and  the  other  collections  which  were 
published  between  1765  and  1796,  and  can  he  seriously 
maintain  that  Southey  only  had  in  1796  written  ballad 
verses  with  a  facility  and  vigour  equal  to  Scott's  versions 
from  Burger?    Professor  Saintsbury  is  a  master  of  the 
sort  of  learning  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  preten- 
tious bookmaker  anxious  to  give,  without  trouble,  an 
air  of  erudition  to  his  work,  and  which  simply  con- 
sists in  making  bold  assertions.     Thus,  speaking  of 
Coleridge  and  Scott,  he  says  (p.  40),  "The  references  to 
Scott's  poetry  in  the  '  Table  Talk  '  are  almost  uni- 
formly disparaging."  In  the  "Table  Talk  "  there  is  not 
a   single  allusion   to  or  remark  on   Scott's  poetry  ! 
In  a  popular  account  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  some  account  would  have  been  given 
of  the  influences  which  moulded  his  genius,  of  that 
admirable  mother  to  whom,  as  he  acknowledged,  he 
owed  so  much,  of  his  early  studies  and  his  early  sur- 
roundings ;  but  of  all  this  scarcely  anything  is  said.  A 
reader  would  lay  this  volume  down  without  any  clear 
conception  either   of  what  constituted   Scott's  excel- 
lences or  defects  as  a  poet,  or  as  a  novelist,  or  as  a 
man.    The  whole  book  is  a  deplorable  illustration  of 
Professor  Saintsbury's  characteristics  as  a  bookmaker, 
and  is  nothing  more  than  a  slovenly  and  perfunctory 
piece  of  journeyman-work,  excusable  only  in  a  man 
writing  for  his  bread  against  time.    But  it  is  not  care- 
lessness and  slovenliness  only  that  we  complain  of. 
Bacon  has  observed  of  beauty  that  the  best  part  of  it  is 
that  which  a  painting  cannot  express;  so  in  a  book  like 
this  the  most  objectionable  features  of  it  are  those  which 
no  review  dealing  merely  with  positive  and  tangible 
blemishes  can  expose.    Its  leading  and  master  defects 
lie  in  the  utter  absence  of  discrimination  and  insight. 
With  all  its  immense  pretentiousness  of  assumption  it 
has  no  distinction.    Its  judgments  are  those  not  merely 
of  the  "average  man"  but  of  the  average  Philistine. 
"  For  all  the  works  of  the  Lord  in  literature,  as  in  other 
things,  let  us  give  thanks";  "  a  good  deal  of  it  really 
is  rot,  you  know,"  and  the  like  ;  these  are  the  things 
which  set  one's  teeth  on  edge.    There  is  scarcely  a 
page  which  does  not    betray  an  uneasy  anxiety  to 
arrogate  an    authority  and    display  an    erudition  to 
which  it  is  painfully  obvious  that  the  writer  has  no 
real  claim,  and,  what  is  more,  knows  that  he  has 
not.     The  one  assumes  the  cheap  form  of  unneces- 
sary personal  intrusion,  the  other  of  an  equally  un- 
necessary display  of  affected  and  irrelevant  erudition. 
Thus  the  Professor  sometimes   stops   to  assure  the 
reader  that  he  has  read,  or  repeatedly  read,  the  work 
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on  which  he  is  passing-  judgment  ;  sometimes  to 
refer  to  his  own  writings,  obligingly  communi- 
cating the  date  of  the  publication  with  other 
interesting  particulars — "three  essays  on  this  subject 
in  my  '  Essays  in  English  Literature.'  Second  Series. 
(London,  1895)";  sometimes  to  set  up  his  opinions, 
which  are  generally  coarsely  dogmatic,  against  the 
opinion  of  some  authoritative  critic,  and  sometimes  to 
enter  into  autobiographical  confidences,  generally  rela- 
tive to  the  extent  of  his  reading.  All  this  would  be 
well  enough  if  the  Professor's  style  and  tone  had  any 
pretension  to  charm  or  any  touch  of  humour  ;  but  he 
has  neither.  The  sooner  Professor  Saintsbury  under- 
stands that  he  is  neither  a  Sainte-Beuve  nor  a  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  that  when  he  undertakes  a  book  on  Sir 
Walter  Scott  or  any  other  great  writer,  what  is  needed 
is  a  lucid,  accurate  and  adequate  account  of  that 
writer,  and  not  a  farrago  of  opinions,  dogmas  and  con- 
fidences, the  better  for  every  one  concerned. 

"  LA  CELESTINA." 
Part  II. 

"Celestina,"  or  the  Tragicke-Comedy  of  Calisto  and 
Melibea.  Englished  from  the  Spanish  of  Fernando 
de  Rojas  (?)  by  James  Mabbe,  anno  163 1.  With  an 
introduction  by  James  Fitzmaurice  Kelly.  Lon- 
don :  Nutt.  1894. 

BETTER  a  millstone  round  a  man's  neck  than  to 
attempt  to  translate  proverbs ;  but  then  most  men 
already  wear  a  necklace  round  their  necks  composed  of 
millstones,  so  I  essay  that  which  I  know  to  be  im- 
possible. "  O  miserable  man,  O  miserable  heart  that 
cannot  suffer  good!"  "God  gives  beans  to  those 
who  have  no  jaws."  "Wages  advanced  and  arms  are 
broken."  "Do  not  go  out  for  wool  and  return  home 
without  a  feather."  "The  day  will  come  in  which  you 
will  not  know  yourself  in  your  own  looking-glass." 
"He  who  rings  the  bells  (fire-alarm)  is  safe."  Thus 
talking  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines  Celestina  runs  her 
course,  occasionally  moralizing,  as  when  she  says  : 
"Riches  do  not  make  a  man  rich,  but  occupied;  not 
lord  but  steward  ;  there  are  more  possessed  by  riches 
than  possessing  riches  ;  to  many  riches  bring  death,  and 
from  all  they  take  away  content."  A  pretty  moralizer; 
but,  as  the  Spanish  proverb  says,  "Often  a  good  drinker 
wears  a  bad  cloak." 

Celestina  agrees  (for  a  gold  chain)  to  sound  Melibea 
as  to  her  liking  for  Calisto  ;  does  so,  and  after  some 
necessary  hesitation  on  the  maiden's  part  she  con- 
sents to  speak  with  Calisto  at  night  in  her  own 
garden.  All  the  time  Parmenio,  the  honest  servant, 
threatens  to  reveal  what  he  knows  of  Celestina,  and 
she  to  stop  his  mouth  makes  him  acquainted  with 
Areusa,  one  of  her  protegees,  and  by  her  means  (after 
a  scene  which  yields  to  none  in  any  literature  for  know- 
ledge of  human  folly)  Parmenio  is  gained  over  and 
becomes  a  rogue.  Then  follows  a  supper  in  the  house 
of  Celestina,  to  which  Parmenio  and  Sempronio  go,  and 
there  meet  Areusa  and  Elicia  and  one  Lucrecia,  waiting- 
woman  to  Melibea,  who  comes  sent  by  her  mistress  to 
beg  from  Celestina  a  certain  girdle,  sovereign  (as 
girdles  are)  against  pains  in  the  heart  and  head.  At 
the  supper  Lucrecia  is  turned  a  traitor  by  the  perver- 
sions of  Celestina,  backed  by  the  wiles  of  Areusa,  who 
contrasts  the  advantages  of  her  own  state  against  that 
of  a  serving-woman,  bound  to  endure  all  the  bad 
temper  of  her  mistress.  Well  did  the  author — Cota, 
Rojas,  Mena,  or  what  his  name  may  be — know  that 
to  turn  women  from  the  path  of  virtue  another  woman 
is  more  potent  than  all  the  sworn  seducers,  Don  Juans 
and  the  rest,  born  since  the  flood.  Meanwhile,  Pleberio 
and  Alisa,  the  mother  and  father  of  Melibea — quite 
unsuspecting,  are  in  doubt  to  whom  they  shall  affiance 
her. 

Then  comes  the  rift  within  the  lute,  and  virtue,  or 
Nemesis,  has  its  unlooked  for  innings.  Parmenio  and 
Sempronio  quarrel  with  Celestina  as  to  the  division  of 
the  gold  chain  ;  they  kill  her,  and  she  makes  a  (rela- 
tively) good  ending.  Justice  comes  on  the  scene,  too 
late  of  course  to  stop  the  crime,  but  then  and  there 
incontinently  puts  Parmenio  and  Sempronio  to  death, 
with  as  few  ceremonies  and  scant  delay  as  if  the  scene 


had  taken  place  in  Texas,  and  the  two  criminals  had 
both  been  horse  thieves  ;  or  at  Peralvillo,  where  the 
custom  was  first  to  execute  and  then  to  justify  the 
execution. 

Shorn  of  their  lovers,  Elicia  and  Areusa  hire  a 
cowardly  swashbuckler  called  Centurio,  first  cousin  to 
Marlowe's  Piliaborsa,  to  kill  Calisto,  whom  they  con- 
sider somehow  responsible  for  the  execution  of  his 
roguish  serving-men.  Centurio  consents,  and  being  a 
coward,  having  consented,  plans  a  scheme  to  frighten 
not  to  assassinate  Calisto.  Hearing  that  at  a  certain  time 
Calisto  is  to  be  in  Melibea's  garden,  he  sounds  an 
alarm  under  the  garden  wall,  and  then  pretends  to  fight 
with  one  of  Calisto's  servants.  Calisto  rushes  to  the 
ladder,  falls  and  is  killed.  Melibea  despairing,  ascends 
a  tower  which  overlooks  the  sea,  speaks  to  her  father 
at  the  bottom,  confesses  all  her  faults,  asks  his  forgive- 
ness and  her  mother's,  and  exclaiming  :  "  Receive,  my 
father,  the  reward  of  thine  old  age,  for  in  long  years 
many  ills  are  suffered  !  "  precipitates  herself  and  ends 
her  life.  The  book  concludes  with  a  long  dissertation 
by  Pleberio  to  his  wife,  not  very  much  unlike  the  story 
of  Melibceus  in  the  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  in  which,  after 
rehearsing  all  the  sad  cases  of  antiquity,  as  Sappho, 
Ariadne,  Leander,  Clytemnestra,  Helen,  and  the  like, 
he  breaks  out  with  a  lament  such  as  is  easy  to 
imagine  in  the  mouth  of  any  broken-down  Castilian, 
hurt  in  his  honour,  wounded  in  his  pride,  and  left  alone 
without  a  hope  (in  his  own  words),  to  wander  "in  hac 
valle  lacrimarum." 

Although  the  "  Celestina"hasbeentranslatedfrequently 
into  most  European  languages,  it  is  still  nearly  an  un- 
known book  in  England  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  great 
Kailyard-buying  public,  who  rule  the  national  taste, 
praise  and  condemn  an  author  as  they  do  a  politician, 
merely  because  they  think  his  private  life  is  such  as  to 
commend  itself  to  the  secret  voting  of  a  company  of 
greengrocers,  and  estimate  a  book  simply  as  five  or 
ten  or  fifteen  shillings  worth  of  entertainment. 

Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  with  Kaspar  Barth  and  Marot 
and  others  to  whom  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  Kelly  refers  in 
his  interesting  and  scholarly  preface,  all  praise  the 
book,  therefore  it  seems  that  editor,  writer  of  intro- 
duction, and  publisher  alike  have  done  a  service  to  the 
British  public  in  reintroducing  in  the  Tudor  Translation 
series  the  "Celestina,"  perhaps  the  most  important 
etude  de  mamrs  of  any  modern  language.  Each  has 
performed  his  part  quite  in  an  admirable  way  ;  the 
paper,  type,  and  general  get-up  being  of  a  kind  that 
Cota,  Rojas,  or  Ignoto  could  not  have  dreamed  of. 
Whether  considered  as  a  translation  or  as  a  work  of 
art,  the  English  rendering  of  the  "Celestina,"  done 
into  English  by  James  Mabbe,  and  given  to  light  in 
163 1,  stands  as  the  most  important  in  an  artistic 
sense  of  all  the  Tudor  Translations  of  the  Spanish 
Classics  which  have  yet  been  issued.  James  Mabbe, 
unluckily  for  him,  issued  his  book  just  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Civil  War  ;  the  minds  of  men  being 
filled  with  ravelins,  with  counterscarps,  with  embra- 
sures, hand-grenades,  with  plans  "to  line  the  hedges 
all  with  match  ";  cavalry  evolutions,  "  Eikon  Basilike  " 
■ — the  Divine  Right  of  Kings,  Fifth  Monarchy,  with 
Oceana,  Ironsides,  the  Great  Remonstrance,  and  other 
trifles  best  left  unconsidered,  the  venture  proved  un- 
lucky. The  Elizabethan  leaven  had  almost  fermented 
out,  Charles  had  no  time,  and  when  he  read  most 
probably  solaced  himself  with  "gentlemanlike  "  books, 
treatises  on  king-craft,  points  of  theology,  with  an 
occasional  glance  at  Machiavelli,  a  High  Church  poet 
now  and  then,  and  catalogues  of  pictures  to  be  sold  in 
Italy.  My  Lord  Protector  must  have  read  occasion- 
ally, or  else  his  favourite  game  of  capping  verses  would 
have  proved  monotonous. 

But  still  the  times  were  not  for  reading-men,  and 
thus  the  only  English  version  of  perhaps  the  greatest 
Spanish  book  fell  stillborn  from  the  press.  Not  much 
is  known  of  Mabbe,  but  that  he  came  of  the  inevitably 
"genteel  "  parents  who  are  endemic  amongst  English- 
men. His  father  was  a  jeweller,  and  Mabbe  himself 
matriculated  at  Magdalen  in  1586.  In  1605  he  pro- 
nounced an  oration  before  Prince  Henry,  then  entered 
into  orders  and  began  to  write.  In  161 1  he  went  to 
Spain  as  Secretary  to  the  Embassy,  and  there  remained 
two  years.     That  he  knew  Spanish  well  there  is  no 
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doubt :  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  Kelly  finds  him  tripping  but 
once  or  twice  ;  and  yet  those  trips  seem  to  my  mind 
more  to  be  laid  to  Minsheu's  Dictionary  than  to  James 
Mabbe's  account.  Besides  the  "  Celestina,"  he  translated 
Guzman  de  Alfarache,  the  Sermons  of  Fonseca,  and 
the  "  Exemplarie  Novells "  (Novelas  Ejemplares)  of 
Cervantes,  which  achievement  Godwin  refers  to  as 
"  the  best  translation  in  the  English  language."  It  is 
a  good  one,  but  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  Kelly  well  points  out 
that  Mabbe  in  his  translation  has  omitted  four  of  the 
finest  of  the  "  Novells,"  and  says  nothing  of  Cervantes, 
whom  he  must  have  known  either  in  Valladolid  or  in 
Madrid,  and  whom  he  styles  "  one  of  the  wits  of  Spaine 
for  his  rare  fancies  and  wittie  inventions."  Mabbe's 
remarks  are  excellent,  his  errors  few,  knowledge  of 
Spanish  adequate  ;  but  those  I  leave  to  the  writer  of  the 
introduction,  as  he  has  said  all  that  seems  necessary  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  work. 

My  task  is  different.  It  is  to  try  and  draw  attention 
to  a  hidden  gem  of  literature,  all  dusted  over  here  in 
England  with  neglect,  but  shining  still  for  those  whose 
eyes  are  not  entirely  dim  with  Geneva  "print,"  dazzled 
by  that  corpse-candle  light  which  emanates  from  the 
dead  bodies  of  so  many  stillborn  books,  bleared  by 
perusal  of  reviews,  of  magazines,  of  leading  articles,  of 
share  lists,  tracts,  of  pamphlets,  and  of  advertisements; 
but  who  still  can  take  delight  in  literature  for  its  own 
sake,  enjoy  its  style,  profit  by  its  philosophy,  and  to  all 
these  the  "  Celestina"  must  be  a  joy,  when  they  first  read 
the  curious  quips,  cranks,  quiddities,  and  the  moraliz- 
ings  of  the  inimitable  old  "lady  lady,"  as  she  philoso- 
phizes, turning  the  wisdom  of  the  world  into  Hey, 
nonny,  nonny.  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham. 

AN  ETON  MASTER. 

"  Extracts  from  the  Letters  and  Journals  of  William 
Cory,  Author  of  '  Ionica.'  "  Selected  and  arranged 
by  F.  W.  Cornish.  Oxford  :  printedTor  the  Sub- 
scribers. 

TO  all  Etonians  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  this 
volume  will  offer  a  singular  interest.  It  is 
privately  issued  on  behalf  of  twenty-three  subscribers, 
all  well  known  in  the  past  or  present  annals  of  Eton, 
and  including  men  of  such  mark  as  the  Earls  of  Rose- 
bery  and  Pembroke,  Lord  Halifax,  Mr.  Walter  Durn- 
ford,  Mr.  Arthur  Benson,  the  Hon.  R.  B.  Brett,  and 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  It  has  been  edited  and  arranged 
with  great  tact  by  the  present  Vice-Provost,  and  in 
short  it  is  as  typical  and  essential  a  product  of  Eton  as 
it  would  be  possible  to  construct.  Why  such  a  charm- 
ing book  should  be  reserved  for  private  publication  it 
might  be  hard  to  say.  It  is  part  of  the  Etonian 
exclusiveness,  perhaps,  and  a  hint  that  the  subject  of 
the  essay  is  to  be  approached  with  respectful  reserve. 
But  we  are  convinced  that  the  subscribers  will  find  the 
demand  on  their  beautiful  volume  so  large  that  they 
will  be  forced  to  re-issue  it  in  more  public  form.  In 
their  delicate  illusive  way,  these  "  Letters  and  Journals 
of  William  Cory  "  constitute  a  positive  contribution  to 
literature. 

Not  a  few  readers  of  considerable  width  of  acquire- 
ment may  find  themselves  asking,  Who  was  William 
Cory  ?  To  this  question  an  answer  may  be  given  with 
a  little  more  fulness  than  the  Vice-Provost  has  thought 
it  necessary  to  supply  in  addressing  his  eclectic  sub- 
scribers. From  1845  to  1872  there  was  no  more  curious 
figure  at  Eton  than  William  Johnson,  to  whom  dozens 
of  men  now  passing  middle  age  look  back  as  the 
original  source  of  their  interest  in  poetry,  in  history, 
in  the  intellectual  life  generally.  The  frontispiece  to 
this  volume  offers  to  us  a  sympathetic  presentment  of 
a  thin  man,  in  clerical  or  scholastic  garb,  leaning  back 
in  a  chair  smiling,  with  his  hands  clasped  behind  his 
head.  This  portrait,  however,  gives  too  favourable  an 
impression  of  Johnson's  figure,  which  was  ill-made 
and  insignificant,  while  his  eyes,  distressingly  near- 
sighted, were  always  disfigured  by  goggle  glasses, 
from  which  he  could  only  escape  by  pressing  his  book 
or  picture  close  against  his  face,  and  burrowing  in  it, 
mole-like.  This  appearance  and  this  infirmity  placed 
him  at  a  great  disadvantage  as  a  master.  He  was 
the  natural  prey  of  that  kind  of  little  boy  who  settles 


on  an  incapacity  as  a  fly  does  on  a  wound.  But  to 
those  who  were  older  and  more  serious  Johnson  was 
apt  to  prove  a  wise  teacher  and  an  inestimable  friend. 
The  splendid  list  of  subscribers  to  this  volume  gives  no 
more  than  a  small  testimony  to  what  some  of  the  best 
Etonians  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  owed  to  Johnson. 

Born  in  1823,  and  entered  at  Eton  in  1832,  William 
Johnson  naturally  proceeded  to  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, wherein  1845  he  gained  a  fellowship,  and  no  less 
naturally  returned  to  his  old  school  as  assistant-master. 
Two  years  before,  his  poem  on  "Plato"  had  gained 
the  Chancellor's  Medal  in  a  year  when  the  Greek  Ode 
was  by  W.  G.  Clark  and  the  Latin  one  by  the  future  Sir 
Henry  Sumner  Maine.  No  "  King's  man  "  had  ever  won 
the  English  Poem  before,  and  Johnson,  with  charac- 
teristic modesty,  was  pained  to  receive  an  honour 
which  he  could  not  believe  was  due  to  him.  "  Plato," 
which  contains  beautiful  things,  has  never  been  reprinted, 
and  is  now  very  rare.  In  the  Vice- Provost's  very  brief 
syllabus  of  the  career  of  Cory,  he  oddly  enough  omits 
to  chronicle  what  was  certainly  by  far  the  most  notable 
of  his  overt  acts,  the  publication,  in  1858,  of  his  slender 
volume  of  anonymous  verse,  called  "Ionica."  More- 
over, Mr.  Cornish  prints  but  one  letter  dated  between 
1855  and  i860,  and  that  one  makes  no  reference  to 
"  Ionica."  It  may,  therefore,  not  be  out  of  place  to 
say  that  this  was  a  very  small  collection  of  lyrics,  of 
unequal  merit,  the  worst  of  which  were  no  better  than 
boys'  exercises,  while  the  best  were  of  a  delicacy  and  a 
distinguished  melancholy  grace  that  place  them  very 
high  indeed. 

The  reader  who  would  appreciate  the  mind  of  William 
Johnson  should  keep  "Ionica"  at  his  side  while  he 
studies  the  "  Letters  and  Journals."  In  the  former  there 
is  perhaps  nothing  else  so  absolutely  perfect,  so  poignant 
in  its  exquisite  passion,  as  the  lyric  beginning  "They 
told  me,  Heraclitus,"  which  cannot  be  read,  for  the 
thousandth  time,  without  emotion  ;  but  in  "  Mimner- 
mus  in  Church,"  in  "A  Dirge,"  in  "An  Invocation," 
and  in  "A  Study  of  Boyhood,"  we  may  not  only  gain 
valuable  insight  into  the  temperament  of  the  writer,  but 
appreciate  his  art  as  a  poet.  In  1877  he  brought  out, 
privately,  a  second  series  of  "Ionica."  He  gives  a 
sentence  to  this  last  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Brett  (13  Nov. 
1877) :  — "  I  sent  to  the  Cambridge  University  Press  " — 
which  printed  the  thing  abominably — "  this  week  sundry 
rhymes,  enough  to  fill  forty-eight  pages  exactly  ;  not 
published,  but  just  to  '  give  '  away  for  a  shilling  a  copy 
privately,  as  I  was  tired  of  copying  out,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  never  could  tell  that  there  might  not  be  a 
few,  say  ten  pupils,  who  might  like  to  see  certain 
things."  These  cryptic  semi-publications  comprise 
Johnson's  entire  contributions  to  poetry,  but  they  have 
become  more  and  more  highly  valued  by  the  o-werot,  by 
those  who  love  and  comprehend.  In  later  years  the 
author  took  to  the  writing  of  history  of  a  highly  concen- 
trated and  scholastic  but  not  very  readable  kind.  In 
1892,  being  halfway  through  his  seventieth  year,  he 
died  at  Hampstead.  We  are  told  that  he  took  the  name 
of  Cory,  soon  after  leaving  Eton  in  1872,  but  we  do  not 
notice  that  Mr.  Cornish  explains  why  this  change  was 
made.  It  was,  we  believe,  incumbent  on  his  acceptance 
of  a  legacy,  not  very  large  indeed,  but  sufficient  to  secure 
him  rest  and  comfort  for  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

Such  was  the  outline  of  the  career  which  is  unfolded 
in  greater  detail  in  these  "  Letters  and  Journals."  But 
this  light  sketch  gives  no  impression  of  the  exquisite 
soul  that  is  divined  rather  than  revealed  in  these  pages. 
What  strikes  us  most,  in  laying  down  the  book,  is  the 
strangeness  of  the  type.    In  its  strength,  in  its  weak- 
ness, in  its  capacities  alike   and  its  incapacities,  the 
nature  of  William  Cory  (as  we  must  learn  to  call  him) 
was  paradoxical  and  exceptional.    We  are  bewildered 
by  its  flux  and  reflux  as  we  read  these  aspirations  and 
reflections  ;  we  have  a  certain  difficulty  in  following  its 
lines,  and  we  shrewdly  suspect  that  the  writer  himself 
was  scarcely  less  perplexed  than  we  are.    For  all  the 
pious  resolves   and  theological  reflections  in  which 
William  Cory  indulged,  he  remains  for  us  the  pagan 
that  his  beautiful  "  Mimnermus  in  Church"  reveals  : — 
"  You  promise  heavens  free  from  strife, 
Pure  truth,  and  perfect  change  of  will; 
But  sweet,  sweet  is  this  human  life, 
So  sweet,  I  fain  would  breathe  it  still ; 
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Your  chilly  stars  I  can  forego, 
This  warm  kind  world  is  all  I  know." 
But  he  is  distinguished  from  those  who  frankly  accept 
the  pagan  negations  by  his  modesty,  his  tender  sub- 
mission, his  desire  to  satisfy  and  please.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  Mr.  Meredith's  novels  will  recall  a 
similar  nature  in  the  tamed  and  yet  untameable  Sandra 
Belloni.  The  evidence  which  remains  of  Cory's  bene- 
ficial influence  at  Eton,  and  of  the  singular  advantage 
of  his  training,  makes  us  hesitate  to  say  that  a  school- 
master so  active,  so  sympathetic,  so  beloved,  was  out 
of  place  in  a  school.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
in  a  world  where  responsibility  was  not  so  heavy  and  in- 
spection not  so  unceasing,  the  genius  of  Cory  might  have 
felt  more  at  ease  and  have  expanded  more  naturally. 

One  curious  and  very  touching  characteristic  which 
marks  these  letters  is  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  writer. 
This  shy,  hectic  being,  so  heavily  handicapped  by  nature, 
was  at  heart  an  imperialist  before  his  time.  His  views 
about  the  navy,  the  colonies,  our  relations  with  foreign 
Powers,  are  of  an  extraordinary  fervour  and  rightness  ; 
he  seems  to  be  speaking  of  what  has  been  revealed  to 
him  by  an  intuition,  and  who  shall  say  what  England 
may  not  owe  to  this  little  lambent  flame,  radiating 
national  enthusiasm  from  a  class-room  at  Eton  ?  His 
historical  accomplishment  seems  to  have  been  very  great, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  might  have  succeeded 
Kingsley  as  Regius  Professor  if  he  had  been  willing  to 
put  out  a  hand  in  his  own  glorification.  But  he  pre- 
ferred the  work  he  understood  so  well,  the  implanting 
in  young  and  enthusiastic  bosoms,  mainly  by  a  peri- 
patetic process,  the  seeds  of  a  noble  love  of  literature 
and  of  their  country. 

The  allusions  to  books  and  occasional  fragments  of 
criticism  which  these  journals  contain  are  interesting. 
Once  more,  we  are  forced  to  reflect  on  the  insufficiency 
of  a  merely  classical  training  in  preparing  even  an  ex- 
quisite mind  to  face  the  problems  of  contemporary 
letters.  William  Cory  was  deeply  grounded  in  the  best 
writers  of  antiquity,  he  lived  in  an  atmosphere  in  which, 
if  anywhere  in  the  world,  the  spirit  of  those  writers  is 
kept  vivid,  and  he  was  intelligently  sensitive  to  the 
progress  of  thought  and  art.  But  the  antique  guide 
does  not  preserve  him  from  grotesque  modern 
errors.  He  writes  of  France  and  Frenchmen  very 
prettily,  often  very  justly,  but  his  judgments  on 
books  seem  directed  by  no  real  principle  of  taste. 
He  is  lent  one  of  Tourgenieff 's  masterpieces,  and  can 
see  absolutely  nothing  in  it.  He  says  some  excellent 
things  about  German  literature,  and  then  spoils  it  all 
by  rejecting  Goethe.  Yet  it  is  perhaps  unfair  to  cavil 
at  these  aberrations  where  so  much  is  wholesome,  pene- 
trating and  direct. 

No  briefest  summary  of  this  charming  volume  can  be 
complete  which  does  not  attempt  to  do  justice  to  the 
visual  aptitude  which  it  reveals.  William  Cory  is  one 
of  those  letter-writers,  so  rare  in  English,  who  possess 
the  power  of  seeing  brilliantly  and  succinctly  and  of 
reproducing  the  effect  they  see.  We  do  not  think  that 
his  eye  for  plastic  art  was  at  all  remarkable  ;  but  his 
letters  are  full  of  little  pictures  of  life,  exquisitely  bright 
in  colour  and  sharp  in  outline.  Sometimes  he  rises  to 
great  things  ;  his  account,  given  to  Mrs.  Vidal,  of  the 
storm  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  is  memorable.  Some  of 
his  bits  of  Devonshire  life  are  of  the  highest  order  of 
literary  landscape,  always  given  gravely,  unemphatically 
and  simply,  with  the  eye  on  the  object.  What  could 
be  better,  for  instance,  than  such  an  entry  as  this  at 
Northam  in  1867  : — "  Once  more  I  watched  the  little 
waves  thinning  into  mere  laminse  like  mother-of-pearl, 
the  delicatest  thing  that  water  ever  did  "  ?  We  part 
with  reluctance  from  a  volume  which  cannot  but  deeply 
attract  and  stimulate  any  reader  who  loves  to  observe 
in  its  translucent  depths  the  movements  of  the  intel- 
lectual mind  in  solitude. 

BRITISH  DEER 

«'  British  Deer  and  their  Horns."    By  J.  G.  Millais. 
London  :  Sotheran.  1H97. 

"IV/T  R.  MILLAIShasalreadyproducedtwoveryexcellent 
■LVA  books  on  natural  history  and  sport.  In  "Game 
Birds  and  Shooting  Sketches  "  he  dealt  very  completely 


with  the  various  members  of  the  grouse  family  to  be  found 
in  Britain;  while  in  that  delightful  book  "A  Breath 
from  the  Veldt"  he  gave  us  one  of  the  most  truthful  and 
satisfactory  works  on  the  wild  life  of  South  Africa  ever 
yet  presented  to  the  reading  public.  "  British  Deer 
and  their  Horns "  will,  without  doubt,  add  to  the 
reputation  of  the  author  and  place  the  lover  of  sport 
and  nature  under  yet  further  obligation.  One  of  the 
secrets  of  Mr.  Millais's  success  lies,  probably,  in  the 
fact  that  he  unites  several  attributes  seldom  found  in 
one  person.  A  first-rate  sportsman  and  naturalist,  he 
is  at  the  same  time  a  great  lover  of  nature,  a  capable 
artist,  and  a  writer  of  fluent  and  pleasant  prose.  He 
possesses  manifestly — from  the  innumerable  studies  of 
wild  life  to  be  found  scattered  through  his  various 
books,  many  of  them  representing  hours  of  labour  in 
the  veldt  and  the  forest,  often  under  sufficiently  trying 
conditions — the  invaluable  quality  of  patience,  when  in 
search  of  the  material  he  requires.  And  he  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  immense  advantage — one  which  many 
artists  and  authors  would  give  much  to  possess — of 
being  able  to  wander  at  will  amongst  the  scenes  and 
creatures  that  may  captivate  his  fancy.  Good  artists 
have  seldom  been  at  the  same  time  great  sportsmen 
and  competent  authors.  Mr.  Archibald  Thorburn, 
quite  the  ablest  delineator  of  the  wild  life  of  the  British 
islands  at  the  present  day,  confines  himself  solely  to 
brush  and  pencil.  Mr.  Stuart- Wortley,  it  is  true, 
paints  capital  sporting  pictures  and  writes  excellently 
when  he  likes — which,  however,  is  not  very  often. 
And  so  Mr.  Millais,  equipped  as  he  is,  gains  a  great 
start,  which  he  is  not  slow  to  make  the  best  of. 

The  author  treats  in  the  first  chapter  of  extinct  British 
deer.  He  shows  us  in  a  series  of  most  interesting 
pictures  and  sketches  the  enormous  dimensions  of  the 
gigantic  Irish  deer  (Megaceros  hibernicus),  so  often 
miscalled  the  Irish  elk.  This  immense  deer  stood  some 
twelve  or  thirteen  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  horns,  and 
carried  immense  palmated  antlers,  having  a  spread  of 
from  nine  to  thirteen  feet.  What  a  noble  quarry  this 
must  have  been  for  our  skin-clad  ancestors  !  So  plenti- 
fully have  the  remains  of  this  gigantic  deer  been  found 
in  Irish  bogs  within  the  last  thirty  years,  that  nearly 
every  important  country  house  in  Cork  and  Limerick 
possesses  a  good  example.  It  seems  that  the  finding 
of  these  horns  has  been  developed  into  quite  a  science 
in  the  sister  isle.  Mr.  Millais  gives  us  an  excellent 
diagram,  showing  a  horn-hunter  probing  ten  or  twelve 
feet  of  bog  with  a  long  spear.  The  horns  themselves 
are  usually  to  be  found  resting  in  a  stratum  of  lacus- 
trine shell  marl.  Reindeer,  extinct  since  about  the 
twelfth  century  in  these  islands,  seem  once  to  have 
been  extremely  abundant.  It  is  recorded  that  the  Jarls 
of  Orkney  were  in  the  habit  of  crossing  to  Caithness 
and  hunting  the  reindeer  there  so  recently  as  11 59. 

Passing  to  creatures  of  the  present  day,  Mr.  Millais 
gives  us  an  elaborate  and  excellent  account  of  red-deer 
in  park  and  forest.  His  illustrations  and  letterpress  deal 
in  the  most  exhaustive  manner  with  almost  every  phase 
of  this  noble  creature's  career  and  character.  Stalking, 
like  many  other  British  field  sports,  has  altered  a  good 
deal  in  character  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Mr. 
Landseer's  prime  deerhounds  were  considered  the 
proper  accompaniments  for  the  stalker's  outfit.  A 
typical  day's  sport  in  Black  Mount  Forest  is  mentioned. 
"  Fox  Maule  and  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  were  the  two 
rifles  (they  frequently  stalked  in  pairs  at  that  time), 
and,  on  the  side  of  Clashven,  Peter  Robertson,  the 
head  stalker,  brought  them  within  eighty  yards  of  two 
exceptionally  fine  stags.  Maule  fired  and  missed,  as 
did  also  Sir  Edwin,  as  the  stags  moved  away  " — poor 
shooting  this  !— then  Peter  M'Coll,  the  gillie,  slipped  the 
hounds,  the  two  painted  by  Landseer  in  the  "  Deer 
Drive,"  and  a  tremendous  chase  ensued.  Finally  the 
deerhounds  were  descried  afar  off,  holding  the  stags  at 
bay  at  the  point  of  a  promontory  on  Loch  Dochart,  and 
the  sportsmen  got  up  and  at  length  bagged  their  game. 
At  the  present  day  no  stalker  would  think  of  employing 
deerhounds  in  this  fashion,  neither  would  gunners 
dream  of  pursuing  their  game  in  pairs.  Indeed,  whether 
in  the  Highlands  or  in  Africa,  or  any  other  wild 
country,  the  pursuit  of  deer  or  antelopes  by  two 
gunners  together  is,  as  a  rule,  absolutely  fatal  to 
successful  shooting.    One  or  other  of  the  guns  is  sure 
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to  have  the  worst  of  it ;  often  the  sport  of  both  is 
destroyed. 

The  chapter  on  "  Stags'-Heads,"  crowded  as  it  is 
with  photographs  and  drawings  of  red-deer  horns, 
collected  from  almost  every  available  source  in  these 
islands,  is  extremely  interesting  and  well  done.  The 
actual  labour  and  care  involved  must  have  been  immense. 
Fallow-deer  and  their  horns  are  dealt  with  in  the  most 
thorough  and  careful  fashion  ;  and,  finally,  in  two  very 
charming  chapters  on  roe-deer,  these  beautiful  little 
creatures  are  treated  of  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
sportsman  and  the  naturalist.  Much  less  is  known 
about  the  roe-  than  about  red-deer,  and  Mr.  Millais's 
chapters  on  these  wild  and  indigenous  small  deer  of 
Britain  are  well  worth  attention. 

Speaking  generally,  Mr.  Millais's  pictures  are  ex- 
ceedingly good.  There  are  two  or  three,  however, 
notably  at  pages  61,  64  and  66,  which  do  not  quite 
please  or  satisfy  the  critical  eye.  Few  works  on  nature 
and  sport  have  been  more  sumptuously  got  up  or  more 
abundantly  illustrated.  The  book  contains  no  less  than 
185  text  and  full-page  illustrations,  contributed  mostly 
by  the  author — a  really  enormous  task.  As  a  rule, 
these  pictures  are  full  of  life,  truth  and  vigour.  Mr. 
Millais  is  aided  by  Mr.  Sidney  Steel  and  Mr.  E.  Roe, 
who  contribute  between  them  ten  excellent  drawings. 
The  ten  full-page  electrogravures  are  real  works  of  art 
depicting  typical  Highland  scenes.  A  series  of  draw- 
ings by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  has  been  also  secured  to 
strengthen  and  embellish  an  already  sufficiently  strong 
work.  To  conclude,  Mr.  Millais  has  produced  a  work 
on  British  deer  which  is  likely  to  occupy  a  foremost 
place  in  the  literature  of  sport  for  many  years  to  come. 

FICTION. 

"  My  Yarns  of  Sea-Foam  and  Gold-Dust. "    By  Captain 
Charles  Clark.    London  :  Digby,  Long.  1897. 

ALTHOUGH  Captain  Clark's  seamen  "clap  the 
watch-tackle  on  the  royal  back-stay,"  and  although 
his  ship  sails  "  with  the  wind  on  the  port-quarter, 
weather  clews  of  cross-jack  and  mainsail  lifted,  top- 
mast and  lower  stun'sails  set,"  we  still  feel  sure  that  he 
is  a  real  captain  and  has  indeed  been  to  sea.  Not  even 
his  familiarity  with  the  jib-boom,  so  often,  if  we  are  to 
believe  reviewers,  a  sign  of  the  amateur,  can  shake  our 
faith  in  the  reality  of  Captain  Clark's  seamanship.  No 
man  who  is  not  a  confirmed  sailor  could  fill  page  after 
page  with  incidents  of  seafaring  life  at  once  so  inconse- 
quent and  so  uninteresting  as  those  which  go  to  make 
up  the  adventures  of  Captain  Clark's  hero.  The 
amateur  sailor,  who  scribbles  fiction,  only  throws  in 
his  jib-boom  to  give  local  colour  to  the  story  he  is 
writing,  with  him  one  incident  leads  to  another,  an 
accident  is  in  itself  exciting  and  affects  the  story.  All 
this  is  quite  unlike  real  life,  which  is  made  up,  on  sea 
as  well  as  on  land,  from  a  number  of  incidents  which 
are  not  interesting  at  the  time  nor  effective  afterwards. 
When  a  house  is  burnt  down  in  fiction,  the  heroine 
seizes  upon  this  opportunity  of  being  saved  by  the 
hero,  or  perhaps  the  disaster  means  the  removal  of  a 
first  wife,  or  else  it  means  the  reduction  to  ashes  of  the 
only  known  copy  of  a  will — if  the  accident  meant 
nothing  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  burning  a  house  down.  But  in  real  life  in- 
cidents have  a  recalcitrant  affection  for  meaning  nothing, 
and  the  burning  of  your  house  is  often  of  no  more 
importance  than  the  mislaying  of  your  spectacles.  This 
is  a  truth  which  has  sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of  Captain 
Clark.  Not  even  the  author  of  "  L'Education  Senti- 
mentale "  gives  his  readers  a  keener  consciousness  of 
the  inconsequent  and  unimportant  nature  of  the  inci- 
dents which  string  themselves  together  to  form  life.  A 
gun  explodes  over  three  pages  ;  but  no  one  is  killed, 
and  two  hours  afterwards  it  is  as  though  the  gun  had 
never  exploded.  And  even  if  any  one  had  been  killed, 
it  would  not  have  mattered,  life  and  Captain  Clark's 
story  would  have  continued  their  remorseless  progress. 
His  hero  helps  a  man  to  desert,  for  no  reason  on  either 
side  :  the  act  has  no  consequence :  and  having  succeeded 
in  eluding  our  interest  the  deserter  lands  somewhere 
and  walks  away.  A  shark  chooses  one  sailor  out 
of    three,    with    the    blank    indifference    to  human 


interest  and  reasonableness  so  characteristic  of 
that  singular  fish,  and  we  pass  on  to  the  next 
incident,  which  may  be  the  loss  of  a  piece  of  ship's 
biscuit  or  a  cosy  little  bevy  of  unexpected  and  harmless 
murders — you  never  can  tell  and  it  does  not  matter. 
This  is  very  true.  Captain  Clark  may  become  a 
Flaubert  yet  if  he  looks  a  little  more  closely  to  his 
sentences.  "Before  the  men  had  hardly  time";  "in 
an  increditable  short  space  of  time";  "the  tiger  had 
made  a  spring,  and  had  given  Dick  a  vicious  pat  on 
the  head  in  passing,  and  which  would  certainly  have 
scalped  him";  "they  had  filled  the  hold  with  fruit 
owing  to  the  native  mind  being  well  educated  in  the 
language  of  the  dollar";  "  the  sloth  taking  apparently 
no  interest  whatever  in  the  process,  but  hung  motion- 
less to  the  boards."  It  is  true  that  towards  the  end 
Captain  Clark  looks  as  if  he  were  going  to  fall  a  prey 
to  a  mild  attack  of  the  story-telling  weakness.  At  the 
time  of  writing  there  seems  to  be  the  possibility  of  a 
Peruvian  heroine,  and  even — we  are  loth  to  believe  it — 
a  hidden  treasure.  But  though  our  worst  fears  should 
prove  well-founded,  we  should  still  be  able  to  point  to 
the  realistic  ineffectuality  of  the  first  two  or  three  hun- 
dred pages. 

"  Mr.  Blake  of  Newmarket."    By  Edward  H.  Cooper. 
London  :  Heinemann.  1897. 

Mr.  Cooper  stands  at  the  parting  of  two  roads, 
patiently  marking  time  and  trying  throughout  his  273 
pages  to  keep  an  impartial  eye  on  the  divergent  sign- 
posts. On  his  one  side  lies  the  personal  or  human 
novel,  a  safe  and  well-worn  path,  the  story  of  a 
gambling  hero  and  the  devoted  girl  who  comes  out 
unexpectedly  strong  in  the  end.  If  he  had  advanced  in 
this  direction  he  would  have  used  only  so  much  sporting 
detail  as  the  course  of  his  hero's  story  demanded.  But 
he  also  cast  an  eye  upon  the  seductive  prospect  that 
lay  on  the  other  side,  the  novel  of  the  inhuman  or  in- 
animate, the  novel  of  the  Turf  with  a  capital  T.  If  he 
had  laboured  after  the  indefatigable  pioneer  in  this 
direction  he  would  have  given  the  Turf  a  separate 
existence,  representing  bit  by  bit  every  phase  of  racing 
life  in  a  symmetrical  scheme,  wherein  Mr.  Blake,  if  he 
had  appeared  at  all,  would  have  played  a  minor  part, 
being  but  a  creature  caught  in  the  wheels  of  a  great 
machine.  The  first  kind  of  book  would  have  been 
entitled  "Mr.  Blake,"  or  rather  "Reginald  Blake," 
and  the  second  "Newmarket."  But  Mr.  Cooper  has 
written  a  novel  which  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other 
and  called  it  both.  Poor  Mr.  Blake  is  treated  in  very 
cavalier  fashion  considering  he  is  the  hero  and  an  all- 
important  person.  He  and  his  story  are  struggling  all 
the  way  through  to  keep  their  dying  heads  above  water. 
Indeed,  in  his  nineteenth  chapter  Mr.  Cooper  seems  to 
confess  to  a  certain  depression  at  his  hero's  obstinate 
refusal  to  exist  :  "  It  is  a  monotonous  story,"  he  cries  ; 
and  then  despairingly  attempts  to  resuscitate  the 
drowned  man  with  a  fresh  wave  of  racing  details.  We 
do  not  believe  that  so  capable  an  author  would  have 
been  satisfied  with  so  inadequate  a  presentation  of  Mr. 
Blake's  story  if  he  had  not  been  blinded  by  the  notion 
that  he  was  largely  engaged  in  drawing  a  picture  of  the 
racing  world.  And  at  the  same  time  it  is  just  possible 
that  the  Turf  might  have  received  a  less  scattered  and 
more  meaningful  treatment  if  Mr.  Cooper  had  not  half 
thought  he  was  writing  one  of  the  familiar  personal 
stories.  However,  the  Turf  material  which  is  at  Mr. 
Cooper's  disposal  should  appeal  to  the  sympathetic  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  book  that  might  have 
been  constructed  from  it,  though  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  general  reader  will  bewail  the  submergence  of  the 
story  and  refuse  to  be  comforted  with  the  scattered 
wealth  of  racing  details. 

"A  Pinchbeck  Goddess."    By  Mrs.  J.   M.  Fleming. 
London  :  Heinemann.  1897. 

In  her  "  Prologue  "  Mrs.  Fleming  resumes  for  us  the 
dreary  girlhood  of  a  certain  Madeline  Norton,  an 
unattractive  young  lady,  dull,  when  not  actually  suffer- 
ing from  neglect,  during  a  visit  to  India  with  a  match- 
making matron.  Chapter  I.  introduces  to  us  a  dashing 
and  elegant  widow,  who  wears  an  auburn  wig  above 
dark  eyebrows  and  an  artful  complexion.  Sooner  or 
later,    according  to  our  experience   in  the  wiles  of 
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novelists,  we  realize  that  this  Mrs.  Edwards,  preparing 
for  a  triumphant  social  campaign  in  Simla,  is  one  and 
the  same  person  as  dowdy  Madeline  Norton.  Then  the 
interest  begins,  for  we,  the  readers,  are  more  or  less  in 
the  secret  ;  we  know  that  the  painted  and  frivolous 
widow  is  a  good  and  refined  creature,  playing  the  fast 
game  chiefly  as  a  sort  of  revenge  for  former  neglect. 
Nothing,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  been,  or  is  still, 
young,  nothing  so  tickles  the  fancy  as  the  notion  of 
being  misunderstood,  of  standing  before  the  world  in  a 
false  position;  and  the  reader  of  "A  Pinchbeck 
Goddess  "  may  enjoy  this  acute  pleasure  in  the  person 
of  the  heroine.  This  is  not  exactly  the  sort  of  pleasure 
we  ought  to  feel  before  a  work  of  art  ;  but  then  "  A 
Pinchbeck  Goddess "  is  not  exactly  a  serious  and 
detached  study  of  a  woman  playing  a  false  part. 
However,  if  we  set  aside  so  frivolous  an  objection,  and 
accept  the  Darwinian  view  of  fiction  and  its  aims, 
nothing  is  left  but  praise.  The  story  is  written  with 
that  bright  ease  which  is  the  peculiar  possession  of 
clever  women  ;  and  the  various  members  of  Simla 
society  are  picked  out  with  an  entertaining  discern- 
ment. Moreover  there  is,  in  the  course  of  the  heroine's 
deception,  one  moment  of  real  and  serious  worth. 
Among  her  admirers  is  a  middle-aged  reprobate,  an  old 
campaigner,  Colonel  Strath-Ingram,  and  his  proposal 
to  the  sham  widow,  that  should  have  given  her  so  plea- 
sant a  sense  of  revenge,  is  horribly  serious.  She  hopes 
for  something  ridiculous  from  him  that  "might  partly 
justify  her  conduct.  But  three  seeming  impossibilities 
for  Strath-Ingram  had  met  in  his  face  ;  he  looked  pale, 
serious  and  good."  Instead  of  the  old  chuckle  she  half 
expects  from  him,  he  shames  her  by  telling  how  good  he 
would  be  to  her  child.  "  I've  thought  of  her  often, 
lately."  This  almost  brings  her  to  confess  her  decep- 
tion, to  say  she  was  never  married  and  had  no  child  ; 
but  very  cleverly  Mrs.  Fleming  puts  a  speech  into  his 
mouth  that  stops  the  confession,  and  finally  makes  him 
bring  the  whole  thing  to  the  ground  with  his  jaunty 
question,  "  Did  you  ever  hear  that  I  was  a  little  too 
given  to  lifting  my  little  finger,  eh  ? "  This  scene 
differs  in  quality  from  the  rest  of  the  book. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

WE  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  delegates  of  the 
Clarendon  Press  have  decided  to  issue  library 
editions  of  the  chief  Elizabethan  dramatists.  The  texts 
will  be  rigidly  conservative,  following  literatim  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  original  quarto  editions.  Mr.  Churton 
Collins  has  been  engaged  to  edit  the  plays  and  poems 
of  Robert  Greene  and  has  already  made  some  way  in 
the  work,  while  Mr.  F.  S.  Boas  has  in  hand  the  lighter 
task  of  an  edition  of  Kyd's  tragedies. 

Professor  York  Powell  is  engaged  in  an  interesting 
work.  It  is  a  survey  of  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  historical  research  and  composition  during  the 
present  reign  ;  he  has,  we  believe,  nearly  completed  it. 

We  heartily  recommend  to  the  notice  of  students  of 
the  Elizabethan  dramatists  Mr.  K.  Deighton's  "Con- 
jectural Readings  "  on  the  texts  of  Marston,  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  Peele,  Marlowe,  Chapman,  Heywood, 
Greene,  Middleton,  Dekker  and  Webster.  Mr.  Deigh- 
ton  has  restored  to  sense  many  most  desperate 
passages,  and  a  large  proportion  of  his  conjectures  are 
entitled  to  a  high  place  among  palmares  emendationes. 
Archibald  Constable  &  Co.  are  the  publishers  of  his 
interesting  little  volume. 

Canon  Harford's  privately  printed  "  Epigrammatica  " 
contains  one  of  the  happiest  German  epigrams  (turning 
on  the  punning  use  of  "Allen")  which  we  have  ever 
met  with.  It  is  inscribed  "To  Heron  Allen,  a  bright 
young  friend  who  praised  very  strongly  some  music  I 
had  sent  him." 

"  Man  sagt  dass  Keiner  hat's  gethan, 
Der  ganzen  Welt  gefalien. 
Falsch  ist  es,  weil  ich  sagen  kann 
Ich  bin  gelobt  von  Allen." 
We  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  a  hope  that 
Canon  Harford  will  be  prevailed  on  to  publish  his 
admirable  version  of  Dante's  "  Inferno." 

The  principal  event  of  next  week  will  be  the  publica- 
tion in  book  form  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  story,  "The 


Christian."  Mr.  Heinemann  is  starting  it  on  its  career 
with  a  modest  preliminary  edition  of  50,000  copies,  out 
of  which  the  author  is  said  to  reap  a  trifle  of  ^6,000. 

Among  the  solid  fare  which  the  house  of  Murray  is 
providing  for  its  many  clients  is  a  work  by  Canon  R.  C. 
Moberly  on  "The  Principle  of  Ministry,"  comprising 
six  chapters  preliminary  to  a  study  of  the  Ordinal  and 
an  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  Christian  priesthood.  It 
also  contains  an  appendix  on  the  recent  Roman  contro- 
versy. 

One  of  the  literary  monthlies  for  August  contains  an 
egregious  communication  from  the  Isle  of  Man  relating 
to  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  new  book  There  is  "nothing 
doing  in  the  literary  world  of  Paris,"  Mr.  R.  H.  Sherard 
avers  ;  he  has  therefore  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Greeba 
Castle  in  order  to  acquaint  the  world  with  the  closing 
scenes  of  Mr.  Caine's  "colossal  labour."  The  proofs 
of  "The  Christian"  have  been  submitted,  it  seems,  to 
"twenty  different  specialistsfor  revision — divines,  music- 
hall  stars,  doctors,  hospital  nurses,  and  lawyers  " — 
Albert  Chevalier  is  one  of  the  twenty! — "lest  any  error 
of  techniqttc  may  have  crept  in."  The  work  was 
finished  on  13  July,  1897,  Mr.  Sherard  informs  us,  and 
in  the  final  page  of  Mr.  Caine's  MS.  occurs  the  excla- 
mation :  "  Yet  now  I  shall  not  know  what  to  do  with 
myself"  !  The  periodical  in  question  relates  that  "  the 
'  copy '  was  not  delivered  to  the  Ballantyne  Press 
[Edinburgh  ?]  till  June  25,  and  between  that  day  and 
July  16  the  entire  work  of  over  100,000  words  was  in 
Mr.  Caine's  hands."  As  this  amounts  roughly  to  two 
sheets  of  sixteen  pages  per  day,  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  "  a  record  in  the  history  of  printing,"  nor  do  we  see 
any  reason  why  "  publishers  and  authors  will  be  glad  to 
hear  of  it." 

A  new  volume  from  Mr.  George  MacDonald's  prolific 
pen  is  to  be  one  of  Messrs.  Longmans'  forthcoming 
features.  The  full  title  is  "  Rampolli  :  Growths  from 
an  Old  Root  :  being  translations,  new  and  old,  chiefly 
from  the  German  ;  along  with  a  Year's  Diary  of  an  Old 
Soul."  Another  book  of  interest  from  the  same  firm 
will  be  Mr.  D.  H.  Madden's  "The  Diary  of  Master 
William  Silence,"  a  study  of  Shakspeare  and  Elizabethan 
sport. 

Messrs.  Macmiilan  will  have  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves  if  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen's  story,  "  The  Choir 
Invisible,"  meets  with  the  success  on  this  side  of  the 
water  that  it  has  achieved  in  the  States,  where  the  sales 
have  already  exceeded  twenty  thousand  copies. 

Messrs.  Putnam's  Sons  are  now  ready  with  a  fresh 
list,  including  an  Irish  historical  novel  by  Mr.  S. 
H.  Church,  entitled  "John  Marmaduke "  ;  a  Life  of 
Ambroise  Par6,  the  celebrated  French  physician  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  by  Mr.  Stephen  Paget;  "Some 
Colonial  Homesteads  and  their  Stories,"  by  Marion 
Harland  ;  and  "The  Story  of  the  Palatines,"  by  the 
Rev.  Sandford  H.  Cobb,  who  narrates  the  settle- 
ment of  the  German  refugees  in  America  early  in  the 
last  century. 

A  book  by  Messrs.  G.  H.  and  J.  B.  Putnam  has 
just  been  published  on  "  Authors  and  Publishers," 
which,  besides  general  hints  on  the  relations  of  the 
one  to  the  other,  attempts  a  lucid  rendering  of  the 
International  Copyright  Law. 

History  and  portraiture  have  the  place  of  honour 
in  Mr.  Grant  Richards's  current  issue  of  "English 
Portraits,"  the  exponents  represented  being  Mr.  Lecky 
and  Mr.  Sergeant.  Mrs.  Meynell  has  given  the  title 
"Flower  of  the  Mind"  to  the  anthology  she  has  just 
completed  for  Mr.  Grant  Richards. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Mackail,  who  is  making  satisfactory 
progress  with  the  biography  of  William  Morris,  is 
a  distinguished  Latin  scholar,  and  also  a  writer  of 
verse  of  some  distinction.  Mr.  Mackail  won  the  New- 
digate  prize  for  his  poem  "  Thermopylae,"  published 
in  1881  ;  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  H.  C. 
Beeching  he  is  responsible  for  the  volumes  "  Love  in 
Idleness  "  and  "  Love's  Looking-Glass."  Mr.  Mackail 
is  the  author,  too,  of  several  idyllic  transcriptions  of 
Biblical  narratives  suitable  for  children. 

In  the  five  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of 
C.  H.  Spurgeon,  no  person,  at  once  capable  and  accept- 
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able,  has  been  found  ready  and  willing-  to  undertake  a 
biography  of  the  distinguished  Baptistpreacher.  In  these 
circumstances  Mrs.  Spurgeon  has  begun,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Harrald,  private  secretary  of  the  late  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  a  work  which  will  be  largely  autobiographical. 

The  volume  of  Selected  Poems  by  Mr.  George  Mere- 
dith which  Messrs.  Constable  will  issue  immediately 
contains,  it  is  stated,  the  ode  which  appeared  in  a 
daily  paper  on  Trafalgar  Day  last  year. 

The  allegorical  form  has  been  chosen  by  Mr.  Nicholas 
Christian  as  the  setting  for  his  views  on  the  Education 
question.  The  work,  which  is  called  "That  Tree  of 
Eden,"  is  shortly  to  be  produced  by  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Grant  Allen's  capacity  for  literary  production  is 
immeasurable.  Yet  another  story  of  his,  "The  Inci- 
dental Bishop,"  is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Pearson. 

Messrs.  Digby,  Long  &  Co.  will  publish  immediately 
Mr.  Belton  Otterburn's  new  novel,  entitled  "  Unrelated 
Twins."  The  point  on  which  the  plot  turns  is  that 
when  once  impugned  nothing  is  so  difficult  to  prove  as 
one's  own  identity. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  no  reference  was 
made  at  the  time  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  death  to  the  tre- 
mendous slating  that  one  of  her  recent  books  received 
at  the  hands  of  Mr.  D.  Hay  Fleming  of  St.  Andrews. 
"  A  Child's  History  of  Scotland  "  was  the  work  in 
question,  and  the  numerous  errors  detected  by  Mr. 
Fleming  were  eliminated  from  the  second  edition  of  the 
volume.  For  a  considerable  time  past  Mr.  Hay  Fleming 
has  been  engaged  on  an  historical  study  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  and  the  first  volume  will  be  issued  in  October. 

THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  SPORT. 

"  The  Encyclopaedia  of  Sport."  June  Number.  Edited  by 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  Hedley  Peek,  and 
F.  G.  Aflalo.    London  :  Lawrence  &  Bullen.  1897. 

CRICKET  and  coursing  nearly  fill  the  June  number  of  the 
"  Encyclopaedia  of  Sport,"  and  the  former  as  the  national 
game  par  excellence  naturally  engrosses  the  lion's  share.  Im- 
portant as  the  subject  is,  the  article  is  necessarily  condensed  ; 
but  it  is  a  mine  of  practical  information  and  much  to  the  point. 
A  new  team  is  brought  into  the  field,  embracing,  so  far  as  we 
recollect,  none  of  the  contributors  to  the  volume  in  the 
"  Badminton  Library,"  for  although  Mr.  F.  G.  J.  Ford  acts 
as  captain  and  is  responsible  for  the  whole,  various  brief  dis- 
quisitions on  divers  matters  are  interpolated  by  specialists. 
Thus  no  one  is  better  entitled  to  give  useful  hints  as  to  batting 
than  that  brilliant  Oriental  star,  Prince  Ranjitsinhji,  although 
it  may  be  easier  to  understand  his  teaching  than  to  imitate  his 
style  ;  Mr.  Kemp  discusses  the  delicate  science  of  wicket- 
keeping  and  Tom  Richardson  is  an  undeniable  authority  on 
fast  bowling.  No  less  valuable,  perhaps,  is  the  advice  given 
elsewhere  as  to  the  ways  of  dealing  with  underhand  balls  and 
slow  lobs,  which  often  eventuate  in  disagreeable  surprises 
when  experts  go  to  the  wickets  against  young  men  from  the 
country.  The  code  of  the  Marylebone  Club  is  printed  as  the 
ground  work  and  constitutional  charter  of  the  game  ;  some  of 
the  rules  are  elucidated  and  others  are  criticized.  There  are 
golden  maxims  which  should  be  graven  on  the  memory  of 
novices,  such  as  that  the  batter  should  never  take  his  eye  off  the 
ball  from  the  moment  the  bowler  begins  to  take  his  run.  We  need 
hardly  say  that  the  game,  though  a  game,  is  taken  very  seriously  ; 
that  the  aspirant  is  warned  that  even  genius  is  the  faculty  of 
taking  pains  ;  and  that  the  only  road  to  cricketing  eminence  is 
through  patience,  perseverance  and  indefatigable  practice. 

Coursing  is  of  less  general  interest,  though  we  are  informed 
that,  notwithstanding  Sir  William  Harcourt's  Ground  Game  Act, 
which  gave  it  a  severe  temporary  check,  it  is  still  flourishing  to 
the  South  of  the  Border.  But  in  Scotland  the  effect  of  that  ill- 
considered  edict  has  been  disastrous,  though  the  sport  still 
holds  its  own  in  certain  districts.  There  is  an  interesting 
account  of  how  the  Waterloo  Cup,  started  about  the  time  of  Her 
Majesty's  accession,  has  giown  to  the  event  it  is  from  very  small 
beginnings.  The  relatively  long  article  on  "  Greyhound  Cele- 
brities," by  Mr.  Ellis,  shows  vast  knowledge  and  research  and 
must  be  nearly  exhaustive  ;  it  is  completed  by  a  bibliography 
and  followed  by  a  glossary.  Another  valuable  article  is 
that  on  the  "  Conservancy  of  Rivers,"  by  Mr.  Bickerdyke, 
with  suggestions  for  stocking  rivers  and  ponds.  There  is  little 
space  left  in  the  number  for  natural  history.  For  fishes,  we 
have  the  char,  which  seldom  shows  sport,  and  in  our  opinion  is 
much  overrated  as  a  table  delicacy :  and  old  Walton's 
"  chuckle-headed  "  chub,  for  which,  indeed,  we  are  referred  to 
the  article  on  "  Coarse  Fish."  We  have  a  high  respect  for  Mr. 
Harting,  but  we  could  wish  he  had  gone  into  greater  detail  as 
to  the  favourite  haunts  and  breeding-places  of  the  cormorant — 


and  the  crocodile,  proverbially  tenacious  of  life,  is  tantalizingly 
cut  in  two  by  the  arbitrary  closure.  By  the  way,  we  had 
nearly  overlooked  the  article  on  Coaching  ;  but,  in  fact,  it 
chiefly  deals  with  the  amateur  revival,  as  to  which  there  is  little 
to  be  said,  except  that  the  genuine  amateurs  have  either  tired 
or  burned  their  fingers,  or  done  both,  and  consequently  all  the 
coaches  now  are  run  by  subscription,  with  the  solitary  excep- 
tion of  the  Guildford  "  New  Times,"  still  owned  and  horsed  by 
Mr.  Walter  Shoolbred. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

APART  from  the  remarkable  and  very  sympathetic  paper, 
"  Toryism  and  Toil,"  by  the  Hon.  Claude  G.  Hay  and 
Mr.  Harold  Hodge,  the  most  readable  contribution  in  a  not 
otherwise  exciting  issue  of  the  "Fortnightly"  is  Mr.  Vandam's 
sketch  of  Emile  de  Girardin,  "  the  King  of  the  Journalists," 
the  founder  of  the  penny  daily  paper.    The  scheme  by  which 
"  La  Presse"  was  to  be  brought  out  for  an  annual  subscription 
of  forty  francs,  so  astonishing  in  '36,  has  since  become  "  the 
simple  alphabet  of  vast  journalistic  enterprise."    Mr.  Vandam 
declares  that  "its  political  as  well  as  its  purely  literary  columns 
might  serve  as  models  to-day,"  and  the  editor  brought  at  least 
one  part  of  his  business  to  a  pitch  of  perfection  that  has  never 
again  been  attained.    Not  only  were  all  the  speeches  of  all 
public  men  docketed,  but  they  were  also  fully  "  supplemented 
by  information  of  a  more  private  character,  and  not  always 
gathered  from  the  most  avowable  sources."    So  that  a  turn  of 
the  hand  gave  the  editor  not  only  the  main  lines  of  any  man's 
career,  "  but  particulars  which  could  not  be  gathered  either  from 
books  or  newspapers."    Girardin  was  so  anxious  about  these 
archives  that  he  had  the  shelves  and  cardboard  boxes  fitted  up 
in  his  bedroom  and  slept  in  the  adjoining  dressing-room. 
Madame  Girardin  was  a  most  devoted  wife,  and  she  seems  to 
have  forestalled  Mrs.  Gladstone  in  her  reply  to  a  visitor's  remark 
that  "  only  He  who  is  above  can  get  us  out  of  our  trouble." 
"  Yes,  he  is  busy  trying  now."    Mr.  Romesh  C.  Dutt's  article 
on  "  Famines  in  India  and  their  Remedy"  is  a  consideration 
of  various  plans  for  the  reduction  of  expenditure  and  of  the 
taxes  that  pay  for  it.    First  he  quotes  from  Sir  Henry  Bracken- 
bury  to  show  that  India  bears  an  undue  portion  of  the  army 
burden.    "  If  we  desired  to  maintain  British  rule  in  India  only 
for  India's  sake,  then  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  make  India  pay 
to  the  uttermost  farthing  everything  that  itcouldbe  shown  wasdue 
to  Britain's  rule  over  India."  But  Britain  has  enormous  interests 
of  her  own  in  keeping  India  under  her  rule,  and  her  military  opera- 
tions often  extend  beyond  the  natural  limits  of  India  to  outlying 
countries  from  which  little  income  can  be  derived.  Secondly, 
he  suggests  that  administrative  and  judicial  power  has  become 
too  centralized  and  that  the  fostering  of  village  organizations 
would  do  much  to  save  the  agricultural  classes  from  debt  and 
expensive  litigation.    His  third  suggestion  is  for  the  permanent 
settlement  of  land  assessments.      Bengal,  which  was  per- 
manently assessed  by   Lord  Cornwallis  in   1793,  >s  more 
prosperous  and  better  able  to  stand  calamity  than  any  other 
part  of  India.    Permanent  settlements  would  have  been  given 
to  the  North-Western  Provinces  a  generation  ago  if  Lord 
Canning  had  lived.    Finally  Mr.  Dutt  declares  of  India  that 
"  the  increase  of  population  has  not  been  greater  than  the 
development  of  her  resources."    Mr.  Baillie-Grohman's  indict- 
ment of  certain  gentlemen  who  have  been  writing  books  about 
sport  is  the  sort  of  criticism  that  may  well  bring  sleepless  nights 
to  all  writers  who  ever  venture  into  the  domain  of  facts.    It  is 
positively  terrifying  to  realize  that  any  man  can  know  so  much 
about  any  subject.    There  remains,  however,  this  consolation — 
the  mass  of  misstatements  that  are  being  printed  and  circulated 
hour  by  hour  must  necessarily  be  so  enormous  that  if  all  the 
learned  cried  from  the  housetops  through  the  twenty-four  hours 
of  the  day,  they  could  only  bring  confusion  upon  an  infinitesimal 
portion  of  the  error-weaving  thousands. 

Once  more,  in  this  quarter's  issue,  the  "  Edinburgh  Review" 
makes  its  most  effective  appeal  to  its  readers'  interest  in  an 
historical  paper.  The  contributor  who  writes  of  Charles  William 
Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  deals  with  his  hero  during  the 
period  when  his  great  reputation  was  still  growing,  and  leaves 
him  in  the  year  1792  when  this  deserved  reputation  was  at  its 
height.  If  he  had  died  then  "  men  would  have  said  afterwards 
that  not  the  least  of  the  misfortunes  of  Europe  had  been  that, 
on  the  eve  of  the  events  which  followed,  she  had  untimely  lost 
the  one  man  able  to  pilot  her  through  those  troublous  events" 
— the  one  statesman,  the  one  general — and  the  doubts  of  certain 
early  critics,  who  had  found  in  him  a  lack  of  independent 
determination,  would  have  remained  but  an  ill-founded  guess. 
He  had  already  been  offered  the  sovereignty  of  a  part  of  the 
Low  Countries  and  the  reversion  of  Poland,  and  in  1792  he 
refused  the  French  offer  (in  which  all  parties,  including  Jacobins, 
were  agreed)  to  take  command  of  the  army  for  a  campaign 
against  Austria.  He  refused  the  offer,  although  he  disliked 
Austria  as  much  as  he  detested  the  emigres.  "  The  German 
princes  were  not  going  to  attack  France,"  he  declared.  And 
within  the  same  year  he  was  at  Berlin,  being  overawed  by  a 
King,  "  of  whose  capacity  he  had  the  lowest  opinion,"  to  take 
sides  with  Austria  and  the  emigre's,  and  lead  an  attack  upon 
France.    "  The  most  liberal  and  enlightened  prince  of  his  time, 
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a  known  sympathizer  with  France  and  with  all  reasonable  re- 
forms," signed  at  Koblentz,  in  July,  the  manifesto  that  was 
followed  by  the  September  excesses  in  Paris.  It  was  the  be- 
ginning of  his  ruin.  "  The  consequences  to  the  history  of  Europe 
and  to  his  own  hitherto  unquestioned  reputation  will  be  discussed 
in  a  subsequent  article,"  and  we  look  forward  to  the  writer's 
continuation  with  an  eagerness  we  should  hardly  feel  had  any 
of  his  fellow-contributors  made  declarations  of  a  like  intention. 
Not  but  what  there  are  points  of  interest  scattered  about  the 
Review,  especially  in  the  picture  of  Italy's  sad  plight  that  appears 
under  the  title  of  "  Prosperity  and  Politics  in  Italy."  The 
writer  opens  with  a  suggestive  comparison  between  the  North, 
"where  the  tradition  of  the  local  liberties  of  the  past  survived," 
and  the  South,  where  "  a  great  degree  of  communal  autonomy 
was  never  desired,"  and  where  little  communes  and  big  towns 
alike  have  fallen  headlong  into  extravagance  and  jobbery.  The 
writer  quotes  an  incredible  case  of  mismanagement  from  the 
Annunziata  Foundling  Hospital  in  Naples.  Out  of  the  856 
children  left  in  1895,  °90  died  within  the  year,  157  more  died 
in  1896,  and  of  the  three  that  remained  at  the  end  of  1S96  one 
still  survives.  The  writer  deplores  the  lack  of  definite  political 
parties,  the  preponderance  of  local  interests  over  national 
issues,  and  the  present  hopelessness  of  any  serious  military 
retrenchment.  The  army,  which  is  one  of  the  most  obvious 
sources  of  extravagance,  is,  however,  in  itself  the  only  satis- 
factory class  in  the  country— the  soldiers  have  been  given  dis- 
cipline and  instruction.  We  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
particular  justification  for  the  article  on  South  Africa,  except 
that  the  writer,  who  declares  on  one  page  that  he  has  no 
sympathy  with  those  who  have  all  along  deprecated  public 
inquiry,  turns  over  two  pages  and  is  there  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Committee  was  "unfit"  and  that  the  inquiry  "  inevitably  " 
degenerated  "  into  a  party  contest." 

The  writer  on  the  same  subject  in  the  "Quarterly"  is,  at 
any  rate,  sound  on  this  point.  He  might,  possibly,  have  left 
certain  of  his  pages  unwritten,  without  any  unbearable  qualms 
of  conscience  at  the  thought  of  the  vital  information  he  was 
withholding ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  dwell  on  this  possi- 
bility, while  another  contributor,  a  few  pages  back,  in  remark- 
ing that  Meredith  draws  women  well,  although  he  writes  at 
times  with  aggressive  obscurity,  is  quoting  a  passage  from  the 
love  scene  in  "  Richard  Feverel  "  and  giving  it  as  his  opinion 
that  Richmond  Roy  is  a  splendid  figure.  There  is  really  so 
little  excuse  for  ambling  over  the  general  ground  of  Meredith's 
faults  and  virtues,  and  it  is  curious  that  the  writer  should  have 
found  pleasure  in  so  doing,  especially  as  his  wanderings  bring 
him,  for  a  brief  moment,  in  sight  of  at  least  one  suggestive 
theme — Meredith's  intellectual  superiority  to  his  own  cha- 
racters. Another  writer  roams  aimlessly  for  twenty-one  pages 
over  the  ground  of  authors,  publishers,  success  and  genius. 
Surely  a  rider  should  bestride  a  horse  of  the  most  perfect  action 
if  he  would  call  the  world  to  witness  such  gentle,  after-break- 
fast exercise  as  this.  There  is  an  interesting  sketch  of  Luther, 
his  revolt  against  abuses,  the  circumstances  that  made  for  its 
success,  its  effects  inside  and  outside  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  also  an  entertaining  review  of  Taine  and  his  philosophy,  his 
youthful  philosophy  of  science  and  denial,  and  his  recantation  as 
historian  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  writer  of  "  Job  and  the 
'Faust '"has  a  fine  subject.  The  main  thesis  contained  in  "The 
Crisis  in  the  East "  is  to  the  effect  that  the  creation  of  independent 
States  out  of  the  ruin  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  has  proved  a 
failure  :  compare  Bulgaria  and  Greece  to  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina. "The  Eastern  Question  can  best  be  solved  by  follow- 
ing the  precedent  of  Poland."  Therefore  England  must  come 
to  a  better  understanding  with  Russia. 

An  alliance  between  Russia  and  England  also  commends 
itself  to  M.  de  Pressense  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century,"  though  he 
would  not  agree  with  the  "  Quarterly"  Reviewer  in  calling  France 
but  a  slight  obstacle  to  this  desirable  rapprochement ;  it  should 
be  an  entente  d  trois.  France  is  not  to  be  displaced  by 
Great  Britain.  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips  corrects  some  of  Sir  John 
Willoughby's  statements  in  last  month's  issue.  The  telegrams 
and  messengers  sent  to  curb  Dr.  Jameson's  impatience  reached 
him  and  no  support  at  Krugersdorp  was  promised  or  contem- 
plated from  Johannesburg.  Mrs.  Hogg  prints  some  figures  to 
show  the  amount  of  wage-earning  (and  what  wages  !)  work 
that  is  done  by  children  before  and  after  school  and  on 
Saturdays.  The  excuse  that  they  are  doing  well  to  learn 
early  some  "practical  business"  falls  to  the  ground  when  we 
look  at  details  of  their  employment— selling  or  delivering  news- 
papers, running  errands,  minding  babies.  However,  such 
occupations  can  hardly  tax  the  brain  to  any  great  extent,  and 
those  others  are  more  to  be  pitied  who  help  their  parents  till 
midnight  "  in  what  are  called  domestic  industries."  Mr. 
Robert  Young  gives  some  words  of  explanation  as  to  the  revi- 
sion of  Japanese  treaties  with  foreign  Powers,  by  which  foreign 
residents  in  Japan  come  under  ordinary  Japanese  jurisdiction. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  the  Japanese  prison  would  tell  rather 
hardly  upon  Europeans,  and  that  they  are  also  at  a  disadvan- 
tage owing  to  their  inability  to  obtain  a  lease  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years.  The  Hon.  Robert  White  points  out  various 
matters  in  which  the  French  show  a  more  careful  consideration 
of  juvenile  offenders.  They  are  not  examined  in  open  court, 
but  informally,  conversationally,  by  one  or  two  Juges  cf Instruc- 


tion, who  are  constantly  employed  in  the  business  ;  they  are 
more  kindly  treated  on  remand,  and  there  is  the  excellent  insti- 
tution of  the  En/ants  Assistt's. 

In  his  "  Glimpse  of  the  Late  War,"  in  "  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine," Major  Callwell  is  as  much  impressed  by  the  60,000 
Turkish  soldiers  that  could  be  assembled  fifty  miles  beyond  the 
frontier,  and  in  a  hostile  country,  as  he  is  by  the  misapplication 
of  fighting  strength  when  the  troops  got  there.  A  writer  on 
"  The  Native  Army  of  India  "  deplores  the  insufficient  number 
of  English  officers.  Gurkhas,  Sikhs  and  Pathans  are  invincible, 
but  they  must  be  led.  "  Eight  officers  to  a  battalion  would 
soon  disappear  in  the  destruction  of  a  Woerth  or  a  Gravelotte." 
The  writer  of  "  Italian  Journalism  as  seen  in  Fiction"  has 
done  the  work  of  compression  very  successfully — we  have  here 
adequate  presentations  of  two  interesting  novels,  Matilda  Serao's 
"  Vita  e  Avventure  di  Riccardo  Joanna"  and  Girolamo  Rovetta's 
"  La  Baraonda."  In  these  days  of  innumerable  journals  it  is 
rather  curious  that  this  system  of  telling  the  story  of  a  novel 
with  extracts  is  not  more  generally  resorted  to — not  under  the 
guise  of  reviewing,  but  frankly  for  the  purpose  of  entertainment. 
One  can  imagine  a  periodical  subsisting  entirely  on  the 
material  supplied  by  foreign  fiction.  Readers  are  supposed  to 
be  in  a  hurry,  and  certainly  the  article  before  us  is  interesting 
enough.  In  declaring  war  on  Turkey,  the  King  and  his 
Government  "bluffed  on  an  empty  hand."  The  King  was 
fully  assured  that  the  Powers  would  step  in  to  prevent  the  war 
with  which  he  made  a  bid  for  popularity.  That  is  Mr.  Walter 
B.  Harris's  first  point  ;  and  his  second  is  that  the  weight  of  the 
disastrous  mistake  will  not  fall  upon  any  member  of  the 
Government  or  any  of  the  intriguers  at  Athens.  The  only 
thing  that  moves  callous,  laughing  Athens  in  the  slightest 
degree  is  the  humiliation  of  a  foreign  financial  control.  The 
political  article  this  month  is  cheerful,  almost  chirpy.  Even 
that  unutterable  and  impossible  portion  of  the  human  race, 
which  creeps  along  its  criminal  path  under  the  title  of  the 
Liberal  party,  would  have  escaped  its  monthly  thrashing,  if 
only  Lord  Rosebery  had  had  the  sense  to  steer  clear  of 
Disraeli  and  the  growth  of  Imperial  sentiment,  when  he  spoke 
to  the  Colonial  Premiers  at  the  National  Liberal  Club  last 
month. 

"  Macmillan  "  is  an  excellent  number  this  month.  "  A  Nine 
Days'  King "  is  a  story  of  the  Neapolitan  rebellion  against 
Spanish  taxation,  led  by  the  fisherman  Masaniello — grotesque 
and  terrible,  indeed,  as  the  writer  calls  it.  Some  one  or  other 
has  made  an  amusing  article  out  of  M.  Oliviera  Martins  and 
his  determination  to  hate  everything  English,  M.  Gabriel 
Mourey's  relentless  discovery  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  at  every 
street  corner  in  London,  and  M.  Edmond  Demolins  with  his 
worship  of  Extension  lectures. 

An  Australian  writer,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Fitchett,  opens  the 
"  Cornhill "  with  an  account  of  Prince  Ferdinand's  tact,  Lord 
George  Sackville's  sulkiness  and  the  British  infantry's  magnifi- 
cent blunder  at  the  battle  of  Minden.  Under  the  glow  of  the 
writer's  style  a  good  deal  of  varied  information,  from  "Jenkins's 
Ear"  to  the  loss  of  the  American  Colonies,  has  fused  itself 
together  into  a  few  pages.  Very  entertaining  is  Mr.  A.  I.  Shand's 
"A  Wit  of  the  Regency,"  Lord  Alvanley,  a  rival  of  BrummelPs,  a 
traveller,  a  huntsman,  an  officer  not  undistinguished  in  the 
Peninsula,  a  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Talleyrand, 
Metternich.  The  "  Famous  Trial  "  in  this  number  is  the  King 
against  Burke  and  McDougal  ;  Mr.  Atlay  states  that  Hare, 
who  turned  king's  evidence,  ended  his  days  as  a  blind  beggar 
in  the  streets  of  London.  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts  is  evidently  in 
a  great  state  of  delight  because  he  has  found  out  that  school- 
boys say  "jolly."  It  certainly  is  an  interesting  fact  ;  but  we 
do  not  agree  with  him  in  holding  that  the  interest  is  sufficient 
to  justify  the  eight  pages  of  his  "  '  Nubby'  Tomkins."  In  the 
"New  Review"  of  last  month  there  was  an  account  of  the 
poet  Verstigan,  and  Mr.  Ragland  Phillips  in  the  "Cornhill" 
tells  of  a  friend  of  Verstigan's,  John  Dowlande,  also  suspected 
of  treasonable  misdemeanour. 

In  the  "  New  Century  Review"  Mr.  Hugh  Ticehurst  suggests 
an  interesting  comparison  between  English  diplomacy  in  Con- 
stantinople as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe  and  as  it  is  now  with  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Sir  Philip  Currie.  Those  who  employ  the  comparison  to  be- 
little our  present  Ambassador  forget  the  changes  that  came  in 
with  the  Reform  Bill  of  '67.  "  Lord  Salisbury  is  perhaps  the 
first  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Philip  Currie  is  the  first  Ambassador, 
who  under  the  new  regime  have  borne  the  brunt  of  an  inter- 
national crisis."  An  entirely  new  class  of  Ambassador  has 
developed  to  fit  the  new  circumstances — such  men  as  Sir  Arthur 
Paget,  Sir  R.  Morier,  Lord  Savile,  Sir  W.  A.  White,  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote,  Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff.  They  have  all  been 
through  the  official  mill. 

In  an  extremely  interesting  paper  contributed  to  the  "  English 
Historical  Review,"  Mr.  Basil  Williams  sets  himself  to  answer 
the  question,  Why  should  so  admittedly  incapable  a  politician 
as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  have  played  so  prominent  a  part 
during  the  first  half  of  last  century  ?  The  answer  is  to  be  found 
in  Mr.  Williams's  statement  that  the  election  of  1734  returned 
about  sixty  or  seventy  members  in  the  interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment from  places  where  the  Duke's  influence  was  either  para- 
mount or  one  of  the  forces  to  be  reckoned  with.    His  endless 
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family  connexions  and  his  equally  endless  estates  were  not  the 
only  secrets  of  his  influence,  for  he  and  his  agents  were  inde- 
fatigable workers,  as  the  writer  proves  in  his  detailed  account 
of  some  elections  in  Sussex.    It  is  an  amazing  tale. 

Mrs.  Harry  Coghill  contributes  a  note  about  George  Mason 
to  "  Longman's."  Miss  Theodora  Nunns  has  something  to  say 
of  Herder,  as  a  lover  of  folk-songs,  in  "  Temple  Bar,"  and  Mr. 
Frederic  Dixon  tells  of  Ligonier,  the  Frenchman  who  became 
British  commander-in-chief,  Saxe  and  his  Madame  Favart,  as 
they  played  their  part  in  the  French  campaign  against 
Belgium. 

THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Anti-Philistine,  The  (July). 

Astrology.  Practical  (Alan  Leo).    Modern  Astrology  Office. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  The  (August). 

Blasted  Life,  The  (A.  B.).    Roxburghe  Press,  is. 

Captain  Cuellar's  Adventures  in  Connaught  and  Ulster   (H.  Allingham).  Elliot 
Stock. 

Century  Illustrated,  The  (August). 
Christmas  Manual,  The.    Elliot  Stock,  is. 
Coming  of  Chloe  The  (Mrs.  Hungerford).    White.  6s. 
Englishwoman,  The  (August). 

Epic  of  Sounds,  The  (Freda  Winworth).    Simpkin.    3s.  6d. 

Ceographical  Journal,  The  (August). 

Good  Mrs.  Hynocrite(Rita).  Hutchinson. 

Great  hritain  (K.  Baedeker).  Dulau. 

Ladv's  Realm.  The  (August). 

Lippincott's  Magazine  (August). 

Macmillan's  Magazine  (August). 

Mohammedanism  (C.  H.  Robinson).    Gardner,  Darton. 

Monde  Moderne,  Le  (August). 

Mutable  Many,  The  (R.  Barr).    Methuen.  6s. 

Naval  and  Military  Magazine,  The  (August). 

Nineteenth  Century,  The  (August). 

Painters,  Modern  (2  vols.)  (J.  Ruskin).  Allen. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine,  The  (August). 

St.  Nicholas  (August). 

Scribner's  Magazine  (August). 

Seaside  Flirt,  A  (J.  S  Winter).    White,  is. 

Shetland  Minister  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  A  (J.  Willcock).  Manson. 
Sophocles  (R.  Y.  Tyrrell).    Macmillan.  5^. 

Sport,  The  Encyclopaedia  of  (August).    Lawrence  &  Bullen.  2s. 

Strand  Magazine,  The  (August). 

Wells  Ca'liedral  (C.  M.  Church).  Isbister. 

Windsor  Magazine,  The  (August). 

The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

Volume  LX XXIII.  of  the  Saturday  Review,  bound  in  cloth,  i6j., 
is  ready.  Cloth  cases  for  binding  the  volumes  zs.,  and  Reading 
Cases  2S.  6d.  and  $s.  each,  may  be  had  at  the  Office,  or  through 
any  Bookseller. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning,  but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
mails  every  Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First 
Edition  cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the 
regular  issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4  p.m.  on  Fridays. 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  A  printed  Scale  of  Charges 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 


FRANCE. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  PARIS  every  Saturday  from 
Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Danque  {near  the 
Boursi),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Rue  de  Rhwli ;  at  Le 
KlOSQUE  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capacities,  Le  Kiosque 
Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Le  Kiosque  Vermimes, 
Cour  de  Rome,  and  at  the  Galignani  Library,  Nice. 

AMERICA. 

Copies  are  on  Sale  at  the  International  News  Company's  Offices, 
83  and  85  Duane  Street,  New  York,  Messrs.  Damrell  & 
Upham's,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  at  The 
Harold  Wilson  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PMPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY   EVENING,  UNDER 

*-*  ONE  FLAG,  and  MONTE  CRISTO.  Grand  Variety  Entertainment. 
Doors  open  at  7.45. 

THE  EMPIRE  TYPEWRITER.  " 

THE  LEADING  WRITING  MACHINE  OF  THE  WORLD. 
Price  £12  12a. 

Purchase  by  instalments  if  desired. 
If  you  wish  to  be  with  the  times 

USE  A  TYPEWRITER. 

If  you  wish  to  lead  the  times 

USE  AN  EMPIRE. 
THE  EMPIRE   TYPEWRITER    SYNDICATE,  Limited, 

7  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. ;  and 
119  ST.  VINCENT  STREET,  GLASGOW. 


Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day ;  for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  P.ed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 


SAVOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  plays 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

Managers  \      rch^naRD  Chef  de  Cuisitu  :  Maltre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND    HOTEL,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel.  

AVONDALE  HOTEL,  LONDON. 

HOTEL     AND  RESTAURANT, 

PICCADILLY. 
EXCELLENT  CUISINE. 
Piccadilly,  the  Best  Position  in  London* 

Proprietors — MM.  {eugEne  From  the  Savoy. 

THE  EMPRESS  ROOMS, 

ROYAL  PALACE  HOTEL, 

KEITSHsTGTOlT, 

CAN  BE  ENGAGED  FOR 

BALLS,  BANQUETS,  WEDDING  RECEPTIONS,  CONCERTS,  flc. 

The  most  handsome  and  best  arranged  Suite  of  Rooms  in  London. 

TORINO  CAFE  RESTAURANT, 

45,  OXFORD  STREET,  45. 

E.  TIRINANZI. 
TABLE  D'HOTE   DINNER  FROM   5   TILL  9. 

Service  A  la  Cartf. 
PRIVATE   DINING    ROOMS   FOR  PARTIES. 

Wines,  Spirits,  Beer  and  Cigars  of  the  Best  Quality. 

THE   HOTEL  ALBEMARLE 
AND  RESTAURANT. 


PATRONIZED    RY  ROYALTY. 


NEW  MANAGEMENT. 

VERMERSCH,  PROPRIETOR. 


FARIS 
BOULOGNE-S.-M.  : 


ALSO  AT 

IMPERIAL  HOTEL. 
IMPERIAL  PAVILION  HOTEL. 


THACKERAY  HOTEL, 

(TEMPERANCE), 
FACING  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM, 
GREAT    RUSSELL    STREET,  LONDON. 

This  newly  erected  and  commodious  Hotel  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the 
requirements  of  those  who  desire  all  the  conveniences  and  advantages  of 
the  larger  modern  licensed  hotels  at  moderate  charges.  Passenger  lift. 
Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Bath-rooms  on  every  floor.  Spacious  Dining, 
Drawing,  Writing,  Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms.  All  Floors  Fireproof. 
Perfect  Sanitation.    Night  Porter. 

Full  Tariff  and  Testimonials  post  free  on  application. 

Telegraphic  address  :  "  Thackeray,  London."       Proprietor— J.  TRUSLOVE. 

THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 

EPPS'S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

 FOR   BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 

THE  NATIONAL  JOINT  STOCK  AGENCY, 

LIMITED, 

47  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  at  25  MARKET  STREET,  MANCHESTER, 

Offers  more  favourable  Terms  to  Investors  and  Speculators  than  can  be 
obtained  elsewhere. 

Write  for  Tksms  of  Business. 

H.  KEMBLE,  Secretary. 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES 

POPULAR  ROYALTY. 

By  ARTHUR  H.  BEAVAN, 

Author  of  11  Marlborough  House  and  its  Occupants." 
Royal  Bvo.  beautifully  Illustrated,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 
11  Mr.  Beavan's  handsome  and  profusely  illustrated  volume  is  a  loyal  and  courtlv 
tribute  to  the  admirable  qualities  and  sHintng  merits  of  our  cracious  Queen,  and  of 
the  principal  members,  dead  as  well  as  living,  of  the  British  Royal  Family." 

Daily  Telegraph. 


NAVAL  ADMINISTRATIONS,  1827-1892: 

The  Experiences  of  65  Years  from  the  Accession  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  as  Lord  High  Admiral  to  the  end  of  the  Naval  Administration  of 
lord  George  Hamilton.  Bv  the  late  Sir  John  Henry  BRIGGS,  Reader  to 
the  Lords,  and  Chief  Clerk  to  the  Admiralty.  Edited  by  Lady  Briggs. 
Illustrated  with  10  Photogravure  Portraits.  Demy  8vo.  cloth.  One  Guinea. 
"  Sir  John  Bnggs's  admirable  work  The  book  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable 

of  recent  contributions  to  the  subject,  and  deserves  to  find  a  place  in  every  library 

in  the  empise."—  British  Review, 


THE  LIFE  Of  NELSON:  the  Embodiment 

of  the  SEA  POWER  of  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan, 
U.S.N.,  Author  of  "The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  uoon  History "  &c. 
:?  vols,  demy  Evo.  illustrated  with  many  Photogravure  Portraits  and  other 
Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  36s.  net. 

"  Must  henceforth  become  one  of  the  greatest  of  naval  classics  By  far  the 

best  1  Life  of  Nelson  '  that  has  ever  been  written." — Times. 


JOURNEYS  AMONG  the  GENTLE  JAPS 

in  the  SUMMER  of  1895.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Li..  Thomas.  M.A..  F.R.G.S. 
With  a  Special  Chapter  on  the  Religions  of  Japan,  a  Map,  and  Portrait. 
Crown  Evo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 


IN   DARKEST   AFRICA;   or,  the  Quest, 

Rescue,  and  Retreat  of  Emin.  Governor  of  Equatoria.  Bv  Henry  M. 
Stanlev,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D  ,  &c,  Author  of  "  How  I  Found  Living- 
stone "  &c.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected  throughout, 
with  New  Preface,  a  Map,  and  150  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  in  1897  :  being  Queen 

Victoria's  Diamond  Juhi'ee  Year,  and  the  Fourth  Centenary  of  the  Discovery 
of  Newfoundland  by  John  Cabot.  By  the  Rev.  M.  Harvey,  LL.D.  With 
a  Map  and  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 


NEW  ZEALAND  RULERS  and  STATES- 

MEN,  1844-1E97.  By  the  Hon.  William  Gisborne,  formerly  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  also  of  the  New  Zealand  Ministry. 
With  50  Portraits.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

FIFTH  EDITION  IN  THE  PRESS. 
OUIDA'S     NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  MASSARENES. 

SIX  SHILLINGS. 

"  Extremely  popular." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"  Clever."— Pall  Mall  Gazette.  "  Excellent."— Punch. 

"  Brilliant,  if  daring." — Scotsman. 

11  Incomparably  her  best." — National  Observer. 

"  Extremely  interesting.    A  brilliant  picture  of  a  contemporary  mania." 

Daily  Telegraph. 


NOW  READY,  price  is. 

SPECIAL   FICTION  NUMBER 

(AUGUST  ISSUE)  of 

SCRIBNERS  MAGAZINE 

RTJDYARD  ^KIPLING'S 

RAILWAY   STORY,    entitled  "007." 
London  :  SAMPSON   LOW.   MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  Limited. 

Published  on  the  75th  of  each  Month. 

THE  ANTI-PHILISTINE. 

All  London  is  laughing  over  the  little  ironies  of  this  brilliant  literary  magazine. 
Vanity  Fair  says  :  — "  It  looks  as  if  it  would  give  us  a  new  sensation."  An  Irish 
reviewer  says  :  — "  The  young  lions  of  the  Anti- Philistine  have  claws,  and  evidently 
know  how  to  use  them." 

The  Contents  of  the  Initial  Number  include  : 
THE  ATROCITIES  OF  MISS  MARIE  CORELLI. 
THE  PROSE  BEAUTIES  OF  CLEMENT  SCOTT. 

AT  JOYNER'S  EENT.     By  OriE  Read,  Author  of  "  A  Kentucky  Colonel." 
THE  AMERICAN  HEIRESS.     By  Edgar  Saltus. 

WHY  EDINBURGH  PEOPLE  DISLIKED  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 
THE  BLESSEDNESS  OF  PETTICOATS  ;  or,  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  "  Girl." 

The  Contents  of  THE  ANTI-PHILISTINE  for  July  15  include  : 
THE  APOTHEOSIS  OF  THE  HARLOT. 

THE  DOG  AND  THE  MAN.     By  Stanley  Waterloo,  Author  of  "A  Man 
and  a  Woman." 

A  MAN  AND  A  WOMAN.    A  Critique.    By  Gertrude  Athekton. 

SLOPS  :  being  a  Critical  Review  of  Three  New  Books. 

FAUSTINE.     By  Edgar  Salters. 

SOME  IRISH  VERMIN:  an  Announcement. 

EXETER  HALL  V.  THE  ARMY  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 

For  sale  at  all  Booksellers',  or  will  be  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  7$d.  in  stamps 
for  each  number  required,  by  the  Publishers, 

J.  &  H.  COWLEY,  3  ARUNDEL  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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MR.  WM.  H El N EM ANN'S  LIST. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN  has 

much  pleastire  in  announcing  that  Mr. 
HALL  CAINES  New  Novel,  THE 
CHRISTIAN,  will  be  ready  at  all  Libra- 
ries*, Booksellers,  and  Bookstalls,  on 
Monday  next,  August  9,  in  one  volume, 
price  Six  Shillings. 

EQUALITY. 

By  Edward  Bellamy,  Author  of  "  Looking  Backward."  i  vol.  crown  8vo. 
price  6s. 

The  Daily  Mail. — "  The  story  is  very  clearly  conceived  and  consistently  carried 
out,  while  its  underlying  ideas  on  social  life  are  worthy  of  serious  attention." 

SOLDIERS  OF  FORTUNE. 

By  Richard  Harding  Davis.  With  Illustrations  by  C.  D.  Gibson,  i  vol. 
crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  World. — "  Certainly  without  a  rival  among  this  season's  supply  of  fiction.'1 


PETER  THE  GREAT. 

By  K.  Waliszewski.  Translated  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd.  With  a  Portrait. 
2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 

the  Saturday  Review. — "A  marvellous  story  which  has  been  told  with  great 
spirit  by  the  author,  who  is  able  to  include  many  new  anecdotes  and  much  material 
that  is  practically  new  to  English  readers." 

THE    NEW    AFRICA  :    a  Journey  up  the 

Chobe  and  down  the  Okovanga  Rivers. 
By  Aurel  Schulz,  M.D.,  and  August  Hammar,  C.E.    In  1  vol.  demy 
8vo.  with  70  Illustrations  and  a  Map,  28s. 
The  Saturday  Review.  — "  The  journey  was  full  of  exciting  incidents  and  sporting 
adventures,  which  are  described  modestly,  effectively,  and  with  transparent  truth- 
fulness." 

THE  FOREIGNER  in  the  FARMYARD. 

By  Ernest  E.  Williams,  Author  of  "  Made  in  Germany."    1  vol.  2s.  6d. 
The  Daily  Chronicle. — "  Mr.  Williams  is  always  readable,  and  we  can  strongly 
recommend  his  book  for  the  many  striking  facts  and  statistics  it  contains." 


LONDON  :  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  BEDFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


WORKS  BY  THE  LATE  MISS  JEAN  INGELOW. 


STORIES  TOLD  to  a  CHILD.     By  Jean 

Ingei.ow.    Illustrated.    Crown  Bvo.  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 
"  '  Stories  Told  to  a  Child  "  is  one  of  the  classics  of  children's  books,  and  surely 
Miss  Ingelow  never  did  better  work  than  these  little  stories,  which  seem  to  be  per- 
fection from  whatever  point  we  regard  them." — Spectator. 

STUDIES  for  STORIES.    From  Girls'  Lives. 

By  Jean  Ingelow.  Illustrated  Title  and  Frontispiece  from  drawings  by 
Gordon  Browne.    Large  crown  Svo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

MOPSA  the   FAIRY.     By  Jean  Ingelow. 

Illustrated.    Large  crown  Bvo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

A  SISTER'S  BYE-HOURS.    By  Jean  Inge- 

LOW.  Illustrated  Title  and  Frontispiece  from  drawings  by  Gordon  Browne. 
Large  crown  Svo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 


GARDNER,  DARTON,  &  CO.,  3  Paternoster  Buildings,  E.C., 
and  44  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


ELLIOT  STOCKS  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  SPANISH  ARMADA  IN  IRELAND. 

CAPTAIN  CUELLAR'S  ADVENTURES  in  CONNACHT 

and  ULSTER  a.d.  1588:  a  picture  of  the  times,  drawn  from  contemporary 
sources.  By  Hugh  Allingha.m,  M.R.I. A.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries  (Ireland),  Author  of  "  Ballyshannon  :  its  History  and  Antiqui- 
ties "  &c.  With  an  Introduction  and  complete  Translation  of  Captain 
Cuellar's  Narrative  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  his  Adventures  in  Ireland. 
By  Robert  Crawford,  M.A.,  M.R.I. A.,  &c.  With  Map  and  Illustrations, 
2s.  nett.  [Now  ready. 

GLEANINGS  from  IBSEN  (The  Best  and  Choicest  in 

Ibsen).     Selected  and  edited,  bv  permission,  by  Emmie  Avery  Keddell 
and  Percy  Cross  Standing.    With  a  Preface  on  Ibsenism.     In  crown  Svo. 
tastefully  printed  and  bound  in  parchment,  5s. 
"  Those  who  admire  Ibsen  will  find  a  pleasure  in  seeing  his  best  sayings  collected 
here,  and  those  who  do  not  will  find  some  valuable  expression  in  its  pages." 

Daily  Free  Press. 

WREKIN   SKETCHES.     By  Emma  Boore.    In  crown 

8vo.  cloth,  Illustrated,  7s.  6d. 

"  The  chapters  on  Shrewsbury  in  the  days  of  old,  and  the  extracts  from  its  record, 
are  quaint  footnotes  to  history. "—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Pleasant  and  instructive,  dealing  with  a  most  picturesque  part  of  Shropshire, 
rich  in  historical  associations."— Leeds  Mercury. 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address :  "BOOKMEN,  LONDON."   Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 
AGENCY  FOB  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  BOOK- 

SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

T200KS. — ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
6nder  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803.-1  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C.  ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  ;  &  47  Chancery 
Lane.  Subscribed  Capital,  .£1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds,  over 
£1,500,000.  E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


iy  VJ5S TE T>  FUNDS 


£27.000,000. 


WOMEN'S  TRADES'  UNION  LEAGUE. 

Established  by  MRS.  PATERSON  in  1S74. 
Office  : 

CLUB  UNION  BUILDINGS,  CLERKENWELL  ROAD,  E.C. 

Open  daily  from  10  to  I.    Also  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Fridays, 
8  to  10  p.m. 


Chairman  :  Miss  F.  ROUTLEDGE,  B.A. 
Hon.  Sec.  :   Miss  GERTRUDE  TUCKWELL. 
Secretary  :  Miss  WILSON. 
Organizers:  Mrs.  MARLAND-BRODIE,  Miss  BARRY. 
Treasurer:  Miss  MONCK. 


Membership  of  the  League  consists  in  paying  an  annual  subscription 
to  the  funds  of  the  Society.  These  funds  are  applied  to  office  ex- 
penses and  the  promotion  of  organization  among  women,  to  watching 
Legislation,  and  to  social  work. 


OBJECTS. 

A.  ORGANIZATION.     On  invitation  from  affiliated  Societies  or 

Trades  Councils,  the  League  sends  organizers  to  any  London  or 
provincial  district  to  form  new,  or  strengthen  existing,  Trades 
Unions. 

B.  LEGISLATION.    The  League  has  a  membership  of  over  20,000 

women  Trade-Unionists,  and  acts  as  their  agent  in  making  repre- 
sentations to  Government  authorities  or  Parliamentary  Committees 
with  regard  to  their  legislative  requirements.  Complaints  as  to 
grievances  and  breaches  of  Factory  and  Public  Health  Legislation 
are  investigated  by  the  League,  and  referred  to  the  proper  quarters, 
over  100  having  been  dealt  with  last  year  in  this  way. 

C.  SOCIAL  WORK.    The  League  arranges  entertainments  and  forms 

clubs  among  working  women.  The  Paterson  Working  Girls'  Club 
meets  weekly  at  the  League  Offices,  which  are  also  a  house  of  call 
for  women  for  purposes  of  inquiry,  complaint,  and  information. 

HTHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom   £l    8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World    I  10  4 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening's  mail. 


Wm.  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


EDUCATION. 


CT.    THOMAS'S    HOSPITAL    MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

*~*  Albert  Embankment,  London.  S.E. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  of  1897-98  will  OPEN  on  Saturday,  October  2,  when 
the  prizes  will  be  distributed  at  Three  p.m.  in  the  Governor's  Hall. 

Three  Entrance  Scholarships  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  September — viz.  : 
One  of  £150  and  one  of  £60  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  with  either  Physiology, 
Botany,  or  Zoology,  for  first  year's  Students  ;  one  of  £50  in  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
and  Chemistry,  for  third  year's  Students,  from  the  Universities. 

Scholarships  and  money  prizes  of  the  value  of  £300  are  awarded  at  the  Sessional 
Examinations,  as  well  as  several  medals. 

Special  classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific  and 
Intermediate  M.B.  Examinations  of  the  University  of  London. 

All  hospital  appointments  are  open  to  Students  without  charge. 

Club  Rooms  and  an  Athletic  Ground  are  provided  for  Students. 

The  School  Buildings  and  the  Hospital  can  be  seen  on  application  to  the  Medical 
Secretary. 

The  fees  may  be  paid  in  one  sum  or  by  instalments.  Entries  may  be  made  sepa- 
rately to  lecture  or  to  hospital  practice  ;  and  special  arrangements  are  made  for 
Students  entering  from  the  Universities  and  for  qualified  practitioners. 
_  A  register  of  approved  lodgings  is  kept  by  the  Medical  Secretary,  who  also  has  a 
list  of  local  medical  practitioners,  clergymen,  and  others  who  receive  Students  into 
their  houses. 

For  prospectuses  and  all  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Rendle,  the  Medical  Secretary. 

H.  P.  HAWKINS,  M.A.,  M.D.  Oxon,  Dean. 


T 


HE    LONDON    HOSPITAL    MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 


The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Friday,  October  r. 

The  Hospital  is  the  largest  general  hospital  in  the  kingdom,  and  contains  nearly 
800  beds.  Number  of  in-patients  last  year,  11,337;  out-patients,  158,002;  acci- 
dents, 14,625. 

Surgical  operations  daily.    Major  operations  in  1896,  2,196. 

Appointments  :  Sixty  qualified  resident  or  salaried  appointments  are  made 
annually.  Dressers,  maternity  assistants,  clinical,  and  post-mortem  clerks,  are 
appointed  every  three  months.  All  appointments  are  free  to  Students  of  the  Hos- 
pital.   Resident  olTicers  have  free  board. 

Scholarships  and  Prizes. — Entrance  Scholarships,  value  ^120,  ^60,  ^35, 
£30,  and  X,2o,  will  be  offered  for  competition  at  the  end  of  September.  Numerous 
Scholarships  and  Prizes  are  given  annually. 

Fees. — 120  guineas  in  one  payment,  or  130  guineas  by  instalments.  A  reduction 
of  15  guineas  is  allowed  to  the  sons  of  members  of  the  profession. 

Luncheons  or  dinners  at  moderate  charges  can  be  obtained  in  the  Students'  Club. 
The  Students'  Clubs  Union,  embracing  all  the  Scientific,  Social,  and  Athletic  Clubs, 
is  available  to  all  Students.    The  Clubs  Union  Ground  is  at  Lower  Edmonton. 

The  Metropolitan,  Metropolitan  District,  East  London,  and  South-Eastern  Rail- 
way Stations  are  close  to  the  Hospital  and  College. 

For  further  information  apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to 

Mile  End,  E.  MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 

PHARING   CROSS   HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

^  The  WINTER  SESSION,  1897-98,  will  COMMENCE  on  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 4,  at  4  p.m.,  when  an  INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS  will  be  delivered  by 
Dr.  WILLIAM  CARTER,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  University  College, 
Liverpool. 

The  SCHOOL  PROSPECTUS,  containing  full  information  concerning  the  Eight 
Entrance  Scholarships  (total  value  .£550)  awarded  annually,  and  all  other  details 
connected  with  the  Medical  School,  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Dean, 
Chandos  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

 H.  MONTAGUE  MURRAY,  Dean. 

CT.  BARTHOLOMEW'S    HOSPITAL   and  COLLEGE. 

*3    The  WINTER  SESSION  will  begin  on  Friday,  October  1,  1897. 

Students  can  reside  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital  walls,  subject  to  the  colle- 
giate regulations. 

The  Hospital  contains  a  service  of  750  beds.  Scholarships  and  Prizes  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  nearly  ^900  are  awarded  annually. 

The  Medical  School  contains  large  Lecture  Rooms  and  well-appointed  Labora- 
tories for  Practical  Teaching,  as  well  as  Dissecting  Rooms,  Museum,  Library,  &c. 

A  large  Recreation  Ground  has  recently  been  purchased,  and  is  open  to  members 
of  the  Students'  Clubs. 

For  further  particulars  apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Warden  of  the 
College,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  E.C. 

A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


THE   CROWN    REEF  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED,  JOHANNESBURG. 

DIRECTORS'   MONTHLY  REPORT. 

The  Directors  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  the  following  Report  on  the  work- 
ing operations  of  the  Company  for  June,  1897,  which  shows  a  Total  Profit  of 
£19,151  19s.  id.  :— 

EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 
120  Stamp  Mill  and  Cyanide  Works  .    15.6S2  Tons  Milled. 

EXPENDITURE. 


To  Mining  Expenses 
,,  Transport 
„  Milling  „ 
,,  Cyanide  ,, 
,,  General  Charges 
11  Mine  Development 


Cost 

..    ,£11,869  14  7 

149    2  4 

2,403  14  11 

••     '    1.559    5  1 

3,487    1  8 

898    8  o 

£20,367    6  7 

19,151  19  1 

£39,519    5  8 

REVENUE. 

By  Gold  Accounts—  Value 

,,  6, 217*731  ozs.  from  120  Stamp  Mill    ..       ..       ..       ..       ..    £26,250  10  6 

,,  3,120*325  ozs.  from  120  Stamp  Cyanide  Works     ..        ..       ..      13,088    9  10 

Slag  sold                                                                                        171    5  4 


„  Profit  for  Month. 


9,338'C56  ozs. 

The  Tonnage  mined  for  month  was 
Less  waste  rock  sorted  out 


£39,5i9  5 


Add  quantity  taken  from  stock 
Milled  Tonnage 


15,682 


The  total  yield  per  ton  of  fine  Gold  on  the  Milled  Tonnage  basis 
was  11  dwts.  21*822  grs. 

H.  R.  NETHERSOLE,  Secretary. 
Head  Office,  Johannesburg,  10th  July,  1897. 
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The  Greatest  of  all  Pianofortes. 


THE 


STEIHWAY 


NEW  YORK  AND  LONDON. 


Gold  Medal,  Inventions  Exhibition,  1885. 

Gold  Medal,  Society  of  Arts,  1 


WAGNER. 

"  A  Beethoven  Sonata,  a  Bach  Chromatic 
Fantasie  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  when 
rendered  upon  one  of  your  pianofortes." 

PADEREWSKI. 

"  My  joy  in  the  Grandeur,  the  Pozuer,  and 
the  Ideal  Beauty  of  the  Tone,  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  Touch  and  Mechanism  was  unbounded." 

D'ALBERT. 

"  Your  Pianoforte  is  now,  in  my  eyes,  the 
Ideal  Production  of  our  age." 


Pianoforte  Manufacturers  by  Special 
Appointment  to 

HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN, 

H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

H.R.H.    THE  PRINCESS   OF  WALES, 

H.R.H.    THE    DUKE    OF  EDINBURGH, 

HIS   MAJESTY  THE   EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY 
AND   KING  OF  PRUSSIA, 

HIS  MAJESTY  THE  EMPEROR  OF  AUSTRIA 
AND  KING  OF  HUNGARY, 

HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN, 

HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  OF  ITALY, 

HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  SAXONY. 


STEINWAY  HALL,  NEW  YORK. 
STEINWAY  HALL,  LONDON. 

15  &  17  LOWER  SEYMOUR  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE, 
LONDON,  W. 
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AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

'   for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH.  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ, 

and  COLOMBO. 

Manartrs     [  R  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Heart  Offices : 

matiagtrs     \  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON,  &  CO.  /   Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  pnssaee  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

P.  and  0.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

GIBRALTAR,    MALTA,   BRINDISI,  EGYPT,) 

ADEN,  BOMBAY,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY,  \  every  week. 

STRAITS,  CHINA,  and  JAPAN   ) 

CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO,    AUSTRALIA,   NEW   ZEA- )  .        .   .  . 
LAND,  and  TASMANIA  J  every  f°rtn'Sh»- 

VENICE  and  BRINDISI  to  EGYPT  and  the  EAST   every  three  weeks 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 
For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company's  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.  ,0 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 

1WED0C-VIN  ORDINAIRE.       Bo^ Doiz.eB0ts. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.  The 
quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  14s.  8s. 
at  much  higher  prices. 

ST.  ESTEPHE 

SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison it  will  be  found  verv  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from  17s.  9S.  6d. 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  us 
in  London  and  the  Provinces,  gives  us  additional  confidence 
in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 

3  Dozen  Jiottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid 
to  any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  Is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great 
Britain  to  equal  them  in  value. 

General  Price  List  Free  by  Post. 

JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 
WINE  MERCHANTS, 

LIVERPOOL :  37  North  John  St.  Manchester  :  26  Market  St. 


M.  &  W.  MILTON, 
DEALERS  IN  HORSES,  AND  JOBMASTERS, 

PARK    LANE,  PICCADILLY. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  100  YEARS. 


M.  &  W.  MILTON  have  always  on  Show  200  HORSES 
selected  from  the  principal  Fairs  in  England  &  Ireland. 


HORSES,  200  (English  and  Irish),  with 
unrivalled  action  and  remarkably  handsome. — 
Messrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  dealers  in  high-class 
Horses,  and  Jobmasters,  of  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W., 
beg  to  inform  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  they  have 
always  a  large  number  of  HORSES  and  COBS  suit- 
able for  all  purposes  ON  SHOW  at  their  establish- 
ment, which  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  London. 
They  consist  of  pairs  of  blacks,  browns,  bays,  chest- 
nuts, roans,  and  greys  ;  they  are  all  well-matched 
animals  for  barouche,  sociable,  landau,  brougham, 
victoria,  mail  phaeton,  or  riding  purposes;  also  pairs 
of  perfectly  trained  cobs  for  ladies'  driving  and  riding, 
and  several  single-harness  horses  and  cobs,  with  breed- 
ing, substance,  and  quality.  They  are  the  most  durable 
animals  that  can  be  found,  fast,  with  admirable  high 
action  ;  they  have  perfect  manners,  and  have  been 
selected  and  purchased  at  the  principal  fairs  in  England 
and  Ireland  by  the  firm,  who  still  retain  the  well-known 
judgment  of  their  father,  the  late  Matt.  Milton,  of 
Piccadilly.  All  horses  sold  or  let  on  job  at  the  most 
moderate  prices ;  any  veterinary  examination  and  reason- 
able trial  allowed,  or  warranted  sound.  The  only  address 
in  London  is  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W.  Two  hundred 
horses  always  on  show.  Established  above  100  years. 
Telegrams,  "Checkless."    Telephone  2993. 

TOB   HORSES.— JOB   HORSES.— JOB 

J     HORSES.— Messrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  6  Park 
Lane,  Piccadilly,  W.,  SUPPLY  superior  high-stepping 
English  Pairs  and  Single  Horses  of  quality,  by  the  month 
or  year.  Terms  moderate.   Established  above  100  years. 
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GREAT  PNEDMATIC  TYRE  COMBINATION. 


THE  Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tyre  Company  was  founded  on  the  most 
modest  and  unpretentious  lines  less  than  a  decade  ago.  To-day 
there  is  to  be  chronicled  the  formation  of  a  sister-company  to  the 
renowned  "Dunlop";  born  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  leading 
Companies  in  the  Dunlop- Welch  Tyre  trade— namely,  the  Beeston, 
the  Turner,  the  Woodley,  and  the  Scott's  Standard,  which  practically 
cover  the  whole  of  the  immense  tyre  industry  holding  the  licences  of 
the  "  Dunlop." 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  incessant  litigation  which  has  charac- 
terised the  cycle  and  tyre  trades  during  the  last  year  or  so.  By  this 
amalgamation  all  fighting  in  the  Courts  will  cease,  to  the  great  benefit 
of  shareholders  and  everybody  else  concerned.  Equally  important  is 
the  fact  that  the  combination  will  put  an  end  to  the  fierce  competition 
which  has  hitherto  been  the  rule,  while  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
absolute  certainty  that  the  present  amalgamation  puts  it  in  the  power 
of  the  new  Company  (to  be  known  as  "  Pneumatic  Tyres,  Limited  ") 
to  obtain  the  highest  prices  for  its  productions. 

Those  connected  with  this  particular  industry  have  all  along  ad- 
mitted that,  given  an  efficient  organization  of  the  pneumatic  tyre  trade, 
there  would  be  a  vast  increase  of  business.  Many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pneumatic  tyres  are  produced  by  the  companies  above 
enumerated  ;  so  that,  if  their  weekly  output  be  estimated  at  10,000 
pairs,  at  a  profit  of  £1  per  pair,  the  net  gain  to  the  new  enterprise 
would  be  very  considerable.  Everybody  knows  the  extraordinarily 
large  profits  realized  by  the  manufacturers  of  pneumatic  tyres,  but 
probably  everyone  is  not  aware  of  the  reasons  thereof —namely,  the 
small  number  of  workpeople  required  to  produce  the  tyres,  and  the 
cheapness  of  the  labour. 

It  will,  perhaps,  scarcely  be  believed  that  the  profits  of  pneumatic 
tyre-making  reach  100  p  er  cent.;  but  so  it  is,  and,  malgri  the  croak- 
ings  of  the  pessimists,  shareholders  may  with  confidence  look  forward 
to  rich  returns  for  their  money.  Although  there  is  reported  to  be  a 
"  slump  "  in  the  cycle  trade,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  pneumatic  tyre  industry 
was  never  so  feverishly  active  as  now;  and,  as  far  as  the  companies 
amalgamated  are  concerned,  the  gratifying  news  reaches  us  that  they 
are  crowded  with  orders  and  contracts  to  an  extent  that  taxes  all  their 
resources.  So  much,  then,  for  the  alleged  "slump,"  which  exists 
only  in  the  imagination  of  certain  writers,  whose  wailings  and  lamenta- 
tions emulate  those  of  Cassandra  herself. 

Let  the  subjoined  communication  from  the  Beeston  Tyre  Company 
speak  for  itself :  — 

"  Most  remarkable  has  been  this  year's  increased  trade  over  last,  as 
the  following  figures  will  show  : — ■ 

1896  £      s.  d.  1897  £      s.  d. 

January  31  ...  7,352  o  4  January  31  ...  26,700  6  o 
February  29  ...  10,600  17  2  February  28  ...  32,346  4  8 
March  31         ...  14,626  12    3       March  31         ...  36,692    I  8 

April  30  18,979  16    0       APril  3°  4S,i8S    3  11 

The  balances  on  the  books  only  are  shown  above  ;  but  the  cash  sales 
for  each  month  represent  a  considerable  item  in  addition.  A  market 
premium  of  200  per  cent,  has  been  obtained,  our  £1  shares  averag- 
ing £3-" 

And  here  is  what  the  Turner  Pneumatic  Tyre  Company,  Limited, 
write  : — 

"  You  are  aware  that  we  have  had  a  considerable  amount  of  litiga- 
tion with  the  Dunlop  Company,  which  was  not  finally  decided  in  our 
favour  until  March  last. 

"Since  that  time  the  cycle  trade  has  fully  recognised  the  security 
of  our  position  and  the  exceptionally  wide  powers  of  our  licence,  as  is 
shown  by  the  immense  volume  of  business  that  has  come  to  us  at  this 
late  period  of  the  season.  In  addition  to  large  contracts  we  have 
booked  for  future  delivery,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  upwards  of 
a  quarter  of  a  million  tyres,  the  trade  is  placing  orders  with  us  for  this 
season's  delivery  averaging  2,500  tyres  per  week,  and  our  orders  are 
daily  on  the  increase.  We  consider  our  prospects  are  most  brilliant, 
apart  from  any  scheme  of  amalgamation.  We,  however,  fully  realise 
the  benefit  which  will  arise  from  consolidating  the  licensed  companies' 
businesses  from  the  point  of  view  of  stopping  the  present  very  com- 
petitive prices,  and  also  of  lessening  by  three-quarters  the  cost  of 
organisation,  advertising,  &c. " 

Of  the  Turner  Company  it  may  be  said  that  its  £1  shares  have 
averaged  £3  5s.,  while  those  of  the  Woodley  Company  now  stand  at 
31s.,  and  Scott's  Standards  at  a  small  discount,  which  will  probably 
change  to  a  premium  when  the  news  of  the  amalgamation  becomes 
known.  Something  like  8,000  tyres  are  said  to  be  the  weekly  pro- 
duct of  the  Scott  Company,  whose  issued  capital  is  .£200,000.  It  has 
made  a  specialty  of  low-priced  tyres,  thus  seriously  competing  with 
other  firms.  The  Woodley  t}  n  has  always  been  a  favourite  of  the 
trade  ;  ar  d  it  is  not  surpris'n  j  to  hear  that  it  has  on  order  about 
90,000  tyie;. 

As  the  enterpiise  now  j.bout  to  be  in'roduced  ti  \  ublic  notice 
with  a  share  capital  of  £i,ooo,cco,  supplemented  by  £300,000  of 


debentures,  will  be  under  the  segis  of  the  Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tyre 
Company — affiliated  thereto,  as  has  been  indicated,  by  sisterly  bonds 
— it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  predict  that  "Pneumatic  Tyres, 
Limited,"  bids  fair  to  prove  to  be  a  not  much  less  valuable  concern 
than  the  parent  organization.  The  "  Dunlop  "  had  fewer  advantages 
to  start  with  than  the  combined  undertaking  with  which  we  are  now 
dealing  ;  and  see  what  it  has  become  !  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  a  similar  triumph  awaits  the  great  tyre  "  combine." 

For  some  time  past,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  Cycle  Press,  the 
Beeston  Company  has  been  turning  out  the  large  number  of  2,000 
tyres  per  day  at  the  Coventry  Works.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  no  tools 
are  required  to  detach  these  tyres  from  the  rim  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  wires  at  the  sides  of  the  cover  are  of  a  light  gauge,  double  the 
quantity  being  used  to  maintain  the  requisite  strength,  thus  enabling 
the  covers  to  be  more  easily  detached  than  those  with  one  stout  wire. 
A  puncture  can  be  repaired  in  the  shortest  conceivable  time.  The 
rubber  used  is  of  the  best  quality,  a  specially  manufactured  fabric  being 
supplied  ;  and  altogether  the  Beeston  puncture-proof  tyre  may  be  justly 
regarded  as  nulli  secundus.  No  tyre  has  been  subjected  to  more 
severe  tests  at  the  hands  of  racing  men,  expert  riders,  and  tourists  ;  it 
is  light,  simple  of  construction,  easy  to  manipulate,  fast,  and  com- 
fortable ;  and  so  many  noteworthy  performances  have  been  accom- 
plished upon  it  that  a  page  would  be  hardly  sufficient  for  their  due 
record. 

No  more  important  and  promising  enterprise  than  this  tyre  amalga- 
mation has  come  before  the  public  since  the  ever-memorable  flotation 
of  the  "  Dunlop  "  Five  Million  Company  in  the  spring  of  1896.  If 
we  would  realise  the  extent  of  the  tyre  trade  we  must  know  something 
of  the  statistics  of  the  cycle  industry.  The  £22,000,000  estimated 
to  be  invested  in  the  manufacture  up  to  September  of  last  year  may 
well  have  increased  to  £30,000,000,  inasmuch  as  there  is  ample 
warrant  for  asserting  that  there  has  been  an  onward  and  upward  move- 
ment in  the  trade  during  the  last  nine  months,  and  that  the  output  of 
1897  is  liktly  to  be  one-third  greater  than  that  of  1896.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  1S9J  was  by  far  the  busiest  year  ever  known  in  the  cycle 
trade.  It  will  probably  astonish  the  reader  to  learn  that  the  value 
of  the  cycles  and  cycle  components  exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  last  year  amounted  to  £1,860,972,  or  nearly  half  a 
million  in  excess  of  1895,  and  more  than  £660,000  above  the  exports 
of  1894.  In  October  the  shipments  were  greater  than  ever  before  in  a 
single  month — /,17s, 664,  more  than  double  those  of  the  same  month 
in  1S94  ;  while  in  the  October  of  1892  the  exports  amounted  to  only 
£32,000.  In  December  an  extraordinary  result  was  obtained,  the 
unprecedented  total  of  exports  rising  to  £212,111.  The  cycle  exports 
for  the  week  ending  April  9th  amounted  to  £17, 757,  as  against 
£7,107  in  April  1896.  Flushing  figures  for  £3,221 — not  bad  for  one 
week;  Melbourne,  in  the  same  period,  £2,822;  Boulogne,  £2,410; 
Cape  Town,  £1,070  ;  Durban,  £827  ;  and  so  on,  all  over  the  globe. 
A  crucial  test  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  British  cycle  trade  is 
the  table  of  exports,  especially  remembering  the  keenness  of  the  Con- 
tinental competition  and  the  desperate  attempts  made  by  the  Americans 
to  do  a  cutting  trade  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  popularity  of  the  Dunlop  Tyre  was  of  slow  growth  for  some 
little  time,  its  best  friends  not  daring  to  predict  too  rosy  a  future  for 
it.  The  first  year's  profits — those  for  the  twelve  months  ending  in 
1890 — were  £2,660.  By  the  termination  of  the  next  year — 1891 — 
they  had  risen  to  £21,974  ;  and  they  more  than  doubled  themselves 
in  1892  with  £48,595.  In  1893  the  net  gains  took  an  extraordinary 
leap,  for  they  were  £  149,319.  The  increase  for  the  following  year 
was  not  very  marked,  for  the  profits  only  rose  to  the  extent  of  £8,000  ; 
but  in  1895  they  jumped  up  to  £220,000.  In  1896  came  another 
wonderful  bound.  So  that  in  the  seven  years  the  trading  profits  of 
the  Pneumatic  Tyre  Company  (as  it  was  then  styled)  reached  the 
astounding  figure  of  £947,738,  while  the  profits  realised  by  the  extra 
issues  of  capital  at  premiums  were  £185,227,  making  a  grand  total  of 
profit  for  the  period  enumerated  of £1, 134,095. 

A  considerable  advance  in  the  price  of  these  tyres  may  be  anticipated. 
Cyclists  have  been  amazed,  and  experts  amused,  by  the  bizarre 
announcement  that  an  English  cycle  company  of  high  repute  has 
resolved  upon  reducing  its  prices  for  machines  to  the  extent  of  from 
25  to  33  per  cent.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  the  fatuous  example  thus 
set  will  be  imitated.  Under  any  circumstances,  the  tyre  trade  can- 
not possibly  suffer  by  any  diminution  in  the  cost  of  machines  ;  rather 
would  a  reduction  be  beneficiil  to  it,  inasmuch  as  it  is  fair  to  conclude 
that  the  cheaper  the  cycle  the  greater  the  demand  for  it,  and  hence 
the  greater  the  demand  for  tyres. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  diminution  of  tyre 
prices,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  prices  must  go  up.  For  a  long  time 
the  "Dunlop"  had  the  monopoly  of  the  trade,  but  under  the  new 
state  of  things  the  amalgamated  tyre  companies  will  share  in  that 
monopoly.  There  would,  therefore,  thus  appear  to  be  in  the  whole 
industrial  world  no  more  advantageous  field  of  investment  than  this 
great  tyre  industry  now  about  to  be  so  strikingly  developed. 
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THE  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  AND  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

STATEMENT  OF  LIABILITIES  AND  ASSETS  AT 
DECEMBER  31,  1S96. 

Dr. 

To  Capital  Account  ... 

Robinson  South  African  Banking  Company — 

Advances  on  gold 
Sundry  Creditors — 

Trade  accounts,  contractors,  &c. 
Wages  outstanding — 

Europeans  and  natives  payable  in  January 
Mine  contractors — 

Guarantee  retention 

Unclaimed  dividends  ... 

Unclaimed  Bonus  Block  B  shares 
Shareholders'  Dividend  Account — 

No.  20,  15  per  cent,  declared  December  31, 

1896   

Share  Premium  Account — 

Balance  at  December  31,  1S95 
Profit  and  Loss  Account- 
Balance  as  per  Statement   


,£470,000 

0 

0 

36,520 

0 

0 

15. 131 

7 

5 

5.753 

1 1 

6 

269 

1 

9 

43i 

3 

6 

712 

0 

0 

70,500 

0 

0 

72,000 

0 

0 

391.837 

6 

6 

,£1,063,154 

10 

8 

Cr. 


y  Property  Account 

  £ 

366,000 

0 

0 

Buildings  and  improvements 

18,000 

0 

0 

Machinery  and  plant 

98,310 

0 

0 

Mill,  200  stamps  

77,100 

0 

0 

Cyanide  works 

34,200 

0 

0 

Furniture  and  safes 

460 

0 

0 

Live  stock  and  vehicles  ... 

850 

0 

0 

Permanent  works  ... 

7.I30 

0 

0 

Mine  development 

20, 156 

0 

0 

Stores — Explosives,  fuel,  general  stores, 

and  Cyanide 

13.625 

9 

2 

Stationery  and  bearer  warrants  ... 

1,784 

13 

2 

Cash — 

Robinson's  Bank,  London 

and  Johannesburg 
Office   


£43,S45 
1. 163 


Gold  in  transit 
Share  Account 

Unclaimed  Bonus  Block  B  Shares,  as  per  contra 
Insurances  unexpired 
Sundry  debtors 


45,008 

7 

10 

50,867 

14 

3 

326,100 

0 

0 

712 

0 

0 

523 

5 

6 

2,327 

0 

9 

£1,063,154    10  8 

J.  B.  ROBINSON,  Chairman. 
F.  S.  TUDHOPE,  Secretary. 
We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  books  of  the  Lang- 
laagte  Estate  and  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited,  and  compared  the 
same  with  the  vouchers  and  bank  book,  that  we  have  found  them 
correct,  and  that  the  above  statement  is  a  true  extract  from  the  said 
books. 

S.  FLEISCHER, 
DAVID  ERASER, 


Auditors. 


THE 


BLOCK   B   LANGLAAGTE    ESTATE  GOLD 
MINING  COMPANY,  Limited. 

Capital    £632,500. 

In  550,000  Ordinary  and  82,500  Preferred  Shares  of  £1  each. 


N.  J.  SCHOLTZ. 
TAS.  FERGUSON. 
R.  LILIENFELD. 
STANLEY  CLAY. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

T.  B.  ROBINSON,  Chairman.  I 
J.    W.    S.    LANGERMAN,  | 

Vice-Chairman. 
MAURICE  MARCUS. 

F.  S.  TUDHOPE. 
Secretary. — G.  BINGHAM. 
Manager. — J.  A.  HEBBARD. 
Bankers. — ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN   BANKING  COM- 
PANY, Limited. 
Solicitors. —Messrs.  VAN  HULSTEYN  &  FELTHAM. 
London  Agents. — ROBINSON    SOUTH   AFRICAN  BANKING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

Transfer  Agents  {Head  Office). — ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN 
BANKING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Head  Office       ...        ...       ...    Langlaagte  Restante,  P. O.  Box  9S, 

Johannesburg. 
Robinson  Bank  Buildings,  Johan- 
nesburg. 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  E.C. 


Transfer  Office  (Johannesburg).. 
Transfer  Office  (London) 


BLOCK  B  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

DIRECTORS'  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  THE 
YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1896. 

The  balance-sheets,  together  with  profit  and  loss  account,  are  now 
submitted  to  shareholders. 
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FINANCIAL. 

The  total  revenue  for  the  year  amounted  to  ,£144,583  17s., 
whereas  the  working  expenses  and  interest  on  the  Preferent  Shares 
reached  a  total  of  £123,889  14s.  4d.,  leaving  a  profit  for  the  year 
amounting  to  £20,694  2S-  8d. 

MINE. 

Development  has  been  carried  on  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  the 
reefs  opened  out  have  given  good  results.  During  the  year  under 
review  fewer  tons  were  crushed  than  in  1895,  principally  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  native  labour,  to  which  cause  must  also  be  attributed  the 
slight  increase  in  the  working  costs.  Water  supply  for  milling  purposes 
has  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  battery. 

GENERAL. 

Mr.  J.  W.  S.  Langerman  retires,  by  rotation,  as  a  Director  of  this 
Company,  but,  being  eligible,  offers  himself  for  re-election. 

Two  Auditors  will  have  to  be  elected  for  the  current  year,  and  the 
remuneration  fixed  for  the  past  audit. 

J.  B.  ROBINSON,  Chairman. 


BLOCK  B  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

STATEMENT    OF    LIABILITIES   AND  ASSETS  FOR 
TWELVE  MONTHS  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1896. 
Dr. 

To  Capital    ,£550.000 

Preferent  Shares   82,500 

■  £632,500   o  o 

Sundry  Creditors — 

Trade  Accounts,  Wages,  &c. 
Profit  and  Loss  Account — 

Balance 


8,161    9  2 
130,490  13  7 
£771,152    2  9 


Cr. 

By  Cash  in  hand 

Head  Office   

Mine  Office 

By  Gold  in  transit  ... 

Share  Account 

Bearer  Warrants  ... 
Property 
Buildings 

Mill  (80  stamps)   

Machinery  and  Plant  Account 

Cyanide  works 

New  dam  construction       .  . 

Mine  development  and  shafts 

Live  stock  and  vehicles 

Furniture 

Stores 

Sundry  debtors 
Transvaal  Government 


£36,039  13  o 
ill    9  9 


£36,151    2  9 


5.019  II 
125,000  o 

326  5 

450,000  o 

14,877  12 
30,279  16 
56,957 
20,797 

3.015  18 
24,982 

934 
368 

1,785 
307  15 
35o  o 


£771,152    2  9 


J.  B.  ROBINSON,  Chairman. 
GEO.  BINGHAM,  Secretary. 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  books  of  the  Block  B 
Langlaagte  Estate  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited,  and  compared 
same  with  vouchers  and  bank  book,  that  we  have  found  same  correct, 
and  that  the  above  statement  is  a  true  extract  from  said  books. 

DAV.  FRASER,  1  .  ,.. 

o  n  t-TCTui7D    1  Auditors. 

S.  FLEISCHER,  J 


BLOCK  B  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

STATEMENT  OF  PROFIT  AND  LOSS  AS  AT  DECEMBER 
31ST,  1896. 

Dr. 

To  Preferent  Share  Dividend    £6,599  l9  o 

Balance  from  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Account  6,039    5  o 


Balance,  as  per  Liabilities  and  Assets  Statement 


Cr. 

By  balance  from  January  1st       ...  ... 

Dividends  received  on  Langlaagte  Exploration 
and  Building  Company  Shares  


£12,639    4  o 
130,490  13  7 

£143,129  17  7 

£109,796  10  11 

33-333    6  8 

£143,129  17  7 


Examined  and  found  correct, 


J.  B.  ROBINSON,  Chairman. 
GEO.  BINGHAM,  Secretary. 

DAVID  FRASER,  1 

S.  FLEISCHER,    j  Audltor- 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


LONDON  &  COUNTY  BANKING  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Established  in  1836,  and  registered  in  1880  under  "The  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1879." 


CAPITAL,   £8,000,000,   in   100,000  SHARES  of  £80  each. 


REPORT  adopted  at  the  Half-yearly  General  Meeting,  the  5th  August,  1897. 


WILLIAM  McKEWAN,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Directors,  in  submitting  to  the  Proprietors  the  Balance-sheet  for  the  half-year  ending  30th  June  last,  have  to  report  that,  after  paying 
interest  to  customers  and  all  charges,  making  provision  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  and  allowing  ^27,361  18s.  iod.  for  rebate  on  bills  not  due,  the 
net  profits  amount  to  ,£247,584  os.  id.  From  this  sum  has  been  deducted  ,£25,000,  transferred  to  Premises  Account,  leaving  ,£222,584  os.  id., 
which  with  £76,184  12s.  4d.,  balance  brought  forward  from  last  account,  leaves  available  the  sum  of  £298,768  12s.  sd. 

The  Directors  have  declared  an  Interim  Dividend  for  the  half-year  of  10  per  cent. ,  together  with  a  Bonus  of  One  per  cent. ,  which  will  require 
£220,000,  leaving  the  sum  of  £78,768  12s.  5d.  to  be  carried  to  the  Profit  and  Loss  New  Account. 

The  Directors  with  deep  regret  have  to  report  the  decease,  on  1st  April  last,  of  Mr.  James  Gray,  Chief  Accountant,  and  one  of  the  Joint  General 
Managers,  and  a  highly  esteemed  Officer,  whose  connexion  with  the  Bank  extended  over  a  period  of  fifty-six  years. 

The  Dividend  and  Bonus  amounting  together  to  £2  4s.  per  Share,  free  of  Income  Tax,  will  be  payable  at  the  Head  Office,  or  at  any  of  the 
Branches,  on  or  after  Monday,  16th  August. 


BALANCE-SHEET 


Dr.  Of  the  London  and 

.  ,       .      ,  £     s.  d. 

To  Capital  subscribed  ,£8,000,000 
Paid  up  . .       . .       . . 

Reserve  Fund 

Due  by  the  Bank  on  Current  Accounts, 

on  Deposit  Accounts,  with  Interest 

accrued,  Circular  Notes,  &c.  .. 
Liabilities  on  Acceptances,  covered  by 

Cash    or     Securities    or  Bankers' 

Guarantees 
Rebate  on  Bills  not  due  carried  to  next 

Account 

Net  Profit  for  the  Half- Year,  after 
making  provision  for  Bad  and  Doubt- 
ful Debts..       ..  ..       ..     247,584    o  1 

Transferred  to  Premises  Account  25,000   o  o 

222,584    o  1 

Profit  and  Loss  Balance  brought  from 
last  Account      ..       ..       ..  76,184  12  4 


County  Banking  Company Limited,  30//$  June,  1897. 


s.  d. 


2,000,000 
1,000,000 


42,097,1 


13 


6  9 


1,864,550 

27,361    l8  IO 


298,768   12  5 


^47,288,380  II  O 


£  s. 

By  Cash  at  the  Head  Office  and  Branches, 

and  with  Bank  of  England  ..  5,711,367  2 

Loans  at  Call  and  at  Notice,  covered  by 

Securities   3,6271385  4 

Investments,  viz.  : — 

Consols  (2^  per  Cent.)  registered  and  in 
Certificates,  and  New  2I  per  Cents., 
,£6,751, 991  7s.  nd.  ;  Canada  4  per 
Cent.  Bonds,  and  Egyptian  3  per 
Cent.  Bonds  Guaranteed  by  the 
British  Government     ..        ..  7,384,001  16 

India  Government  Stock  and  Deben- 
tures, and  India  Government  Gua- 
ranteed Railway  Shares  Stock  and 
Debentures  ..        ..  J)°52j535  6 

Metropolitan  and  other  Corporation 
Stocks,  Debenture  Bonds,  English 
Railway  Debenture  Stock  and  Colonial 
Bonds    ..       ..         1,668,952  5 

Other  Securities   7,688  10 

Discounted  Bills  Current..       ■■  12,180,227  9 

Advances  to  Customers  at   the  Head 

Office  and  Branches     . .       . .       . .        13,371,423  7 

Liabilities  of  Customers  for  Drafts  ac- 
cepted by  the  Bank  (as  per  Contra)  . . 

Freehold  Premises  in  Lombard  Street 
and  Nicholas  Lane,  Freehold  and 
Leasehold  Property  at  the  Branches, 
with  Fixtures  and  Fittings    ..  445,249  2 

Less  Amount  transferred  from  Profit  and 
Loss        . .       . .    . .  25,000  o 


Cr. 

£     s.  d. 

9,338,7£2   7  3 


10,113,177  17  9 

25.551,650  -7  O 
1,864,550    6  9 


420,249    2  3 


^47, 288,380  11  o 


Profit  and  Loss  Account. 


£     s-  d- 

To  Interest  paid  to  Customers    ..       ..       ..     81,492  12  4 

Salaries  and  all  other  Expenses  at  Head  Office  and  Branches, 

including  Income  Tax  on  Profits  and  Salaries         ..       ..    246,147    4  3 

Transferred  to  the  credit  of  Premises  Account      . .       . .       . .      25,000    o  o 

Rebate  on  Bills  not  due,  carried  to  New  Account  ..        ..      27,361'  18  10 

Dividend  10  per  cent,  for  the  Half- Year  ..,£200,000    o  o 

Bonus  1  per  cent.       ..  ,.        ..      20,000    o  o 

Balance  carried  forward      ..  ..       ..      78,768  12  5 

 298,768  12  5 


.£678,770    7  10 


By  Balance  brought  forward  from  last  Account 

Gross  Profit  for  the  Half-Year,  after  making  provision  for  Bad 
and  Doubtful  Debts,  and  including  Rebate,  .£51,243  8s.  3d. 
brought  from  31st  December  last 


£  s.  d. 
76,184  12  4 

602,585  15  6 


^678.770    7  10 


Examined  and  audited  by  us, 

(Signed)         W.  HOWARD,  ) 

W.  McKEWAN,  [  Audit  Committee  of  Directors. 

W.  G.  RATH  BONE,  J 

H.  DEAN,  Head  Office  Manager. 

J.  B.  JAMES,  Country  Manager. 

WM.  HALL,  Chief  Accountant. 

London  and  County  Banking  Company,  Limited, 
ijtk  July,  1897. 


We  have  examined  the  foregoing  Balance-sheet,  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account, 
have  verified  the  Cash-Balance  at  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Stocks  there  registered, 
and  the  other  investments  of  the  Bank.  We  have  also  examined  the  several  Books 
and  Vouchers  showing  the  Cash-Balances,  Bills,  and  other  Amounts  set  forth,  the 
whole  of  which  are  correctly  stated  ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  this  Balance-sheet  and 
Profit  and  Loss  Account  are  full  and  fair,  properly  drawn  up,  and  exhibit  a  true  and 
correct  view  of  the  Company's  affairs  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Company. 
(Signed)         HY.  GRANT,  ) 

HENRY  GUNN,  ^Auditors. 
WILLIAM  NORMAN,) 
London  and  County  Banking  Company,  Limited, 
22nd  July,  1897. 


LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANKING   COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  a  DIVIDEND  on  the  Capital  of  the  Company  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  for  the  Half- Year  ending 
30th  June,  1897,  together  with  a  Bonus  of  1  per  cent.,  will  be  PAYABLE  to  the  Proprietors,  either  at  the  Head  Office,  21  Lombard  Street,  or  at  any  of 
the  Company's  Branches,  on  or  after  Monday,  the  16th  instant. 

j  „  ,  Fy  Order  of  the  Board, 

21  Lombard  Street,  6th  August,  1897.  j.  H>  ATKINSON,  Secretary. 
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Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  names  and  position  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  British  Columbia.  The  Hon.  J.  H.  Turner 
is  Premier  of  British  Columbia,  and  the  Hon.  C.  E.  Pooley,  Q.C.,  is  President  of  the  Executive  Council.  Mr.  Boscowitz 
is  one  of  the  best-known  commercial  men  in  the  colony. 


The  List*  will  Close  on  or  before  SATURDAY,  7  August,  for  both  Totvn  and  Country. 

KLONDYKE  AND  COLUMBIAN  80LDFIELDS,  LIMITED 

(BRITISH  COLUMBIA). 

(Incorporated  under  i  .i  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1893,  whereby  the  liability  of  the  Shareholders  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  their  Shares.) 

SHARE   CAPITAL        -       -  £100,000 

Divided  into  95,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each,  and  5,000  Deferred  Shares  of  £1  each. 

The  holders  of  the  Ordinary  Shares  are  entitled  to  a  preferential  dividend  of  20  per  cent,  before  the  holders  of  the  Deferred  Shares  receive 
anything,  after  the  payment  of  which  the  surplus  profit  will  be  divided  equally  between  the  holders  of  the  Ordinary  and  Dererred  Shares. 

Each  subscriber  for  Ordinary  Shares  of  this  issue  is  entitled  to  subscribe  for  one  Deferred  Share  for  each  100  Ordinary  Shares  subscribed, 
payable  in  full  on  application. 

The  whole  of  the  95,000  Ordinary  Shares  will  be  devoted  to  Working  Capital. 

ISSUE  of  95,000  ORDINARY  SHARES,  payable— 2s.  6d.  per  Share  on  Application,  7s.  6d.  per  Share  on  Allotment,  and  the  Balance 
as  and  when  required.  


DIRECTORS  IN   BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

The  Hon.  T.  H.  TURNER,  Premier  of  British  Columbia. 

The  Hon.  C.  E.  POOLEY,  Q.C.,  President  of  the  Executive  Council, 

British  Columbia. 
JOSEPH  BOSCOWITZ,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

DIRECTORS  IN  LONDON. 

H.  CHESTER-MASTER  (Director  Aladdin's  Lamp  Gold  Mining 

Company,  Limited). 
J.  DE  LARA  COHEN  (Director  Dunallan  Go'd  Mines,  Limited). 
ALFRED  TIANO,  Connaught  Mansions,  Victoria  Street,  S.W., 

and  Paris. 

Colonel  A.  BURTON-BROWN,  R.A.,  F.G.S.  (Director  Hannar's 
Find  Gold  Reefs,  Limited.) 
*  The  right  is  reserved  to  nominate  a  Director  after  allotment, 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER. 

E.  G.  TILTON,  C.E.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
BANKERS. 
BROWN,  J  ANSON  &  CO.,  32  Abchurch  Lane,  E.C. 


BROKERS. 

London:   GEORGE  REAVELY  &  CO.,  5  Throgmorton  Avenue, 

and  Stock  Exchange,  E.C. 
Glasgow  :  DOUGLAS  CAIRNEY,  45  West  Nile  Street,  and  Stock 
Exchange. 

Dublin:   W.  CRAIG   MURRAY,    51    Dame  Street,  and  Stock 
Exchange. 

Swansea  :  STEPHEN  P.  WILLS,  20  Wind  Street,  Swansea. 
SOLICITORS. 
SPENCER,  C  RID  LAND  &  CO.,  34  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  and 
215  Piccadilly,  W. 
DAVIE,  POOLEY  &  LUXTON,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

AUDITORS. 

DELOITE,  DEVER,  GRIFFITHS  &  CO.,  Lothbury,  E.C. 
SECRETARY  AND  OFFICES. 

A.  THOMSON,  34  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


PROSPECTUS. 


THIS  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire,  explore,  sell,  work, 
lease,  promote,  or  otherwise  deal  in  mines,  minerals,  and  mining 
lands  in  the  Klondyke  Goldfields  of  British  Columbia,  and  for  the 
other  objects  set  out  in  the  Memorandum  of  Association. 

The  recent  extraordinary  gold  discoveries  at  Klondyke  have 
astonished  the  world,  and  people  are  rushing  there  from  all  parts  of 
the  globe. 

Mining  experts,  it  is  stated,  feel  confident  that  the  KlDndyke  gold 
yield  will  prove  far  greater  than  the  most  sanguine  estimates.  Pro- 
minent financial  men  in  America  express  the  belief  that  Alaska  and 
the  North-West  Territory  will  shortly  experience  one  of  the  greatest 
booms  of  the  century. 

Mr.  John  W.  Mackay,  the  Bonanza  King,  and  President  of  the 
Commercial  Cable  Company,  says  : — "  I  am  sure  that  the  Klondyke 
Goldfields  are  enormously  rich.  Capital  will  rly  there  and  open  up 
the  country  " 

It  is  stated  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  contemplates  con- 
structing branch  lines  to  Klondyke  and  the  Alaskan  ports  on  the 
Pacific. 

That  this  Company  will  have  unusual  facilities  (being  almost  the 
first  Klondyke  Company  to  be  issued,  givins;  the  public  an  opportunity 
of  participating  in  enormous  possibilities  of  profit)  for  conducting  its 
operations  on  the  first-cost  principle,  and  so  reaping  the  larger  profits 
usually  made  by  promoters  is  apparent. 

The  Board  is  composed  of  practical  men  experienced  in  the  control 
and  financing  of  gold  properties.  Special  attention  is  directed  to  the 
names  and  position  of  the  Board  in  British  Columbia.  The  Hon. 
J.  H.  Turner  is  the  Premier  of  British  Columbia,  the  Hon.  C.  E. 
Pooley,  Q.  C  ,  is  President  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  Mr.  Boscowitz 
is  a  gentleman  of  great  business  experience  and  standing  in  the  colony. 
The  importance  to  the  Company  of  this  unique  connection  cannot  be 
overestimated,  as  it  will  obviously  have  at  its  command  the  choice  of 
the  leading  mining  experts  in  the  colony. 

The  Company  will  make  it  a  special  object  to  obtain  options  on,  or 
purchase,  approved  mining  leases,  and  develop  and  resell  the  same  ; 
to  assist  owners  of  leases  in  developing  their  properties,  obtaining  from 
such  owners  in  return  a  substantial  interest  in  their  mines  ;  to  establish 
such  offices  or  agencies  in  the  different  districts  of  Canada,  or  else- 
where, as  may  be  required  for  the  successful  carrying  on  of  the  Com- 
pany's business. 

The  Company  will  generally  act  as  a  medium  between  investors  in 
England  and  the  owners  of  sound  undertakings  ;  negotiate  the  sale  of 
properties,  dealing  only  with  such  as  are  believed  to  be  of  a  thoroughly 
hona-fide  character  ;  and  promote  or  otherwise  establish  companies  of 
a  public  or  private  nature  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  working,  or 
otherwise  turning  to  account,  what  are  deemed  to  be  desirable  under- 
takings. 

'  Valuable  properties  are  often  in  the  hands  of  individuals  without 
means  for  efficiently  working  them,  and  it  will  be  one  of  the  objects  of 


this  Company  to  acquire  options  on,  or  interests  in,  such  properties  on 
the  most  favourable  terms. 

The  Directors  have  already  under  consideration  the  purchase  of 
valuable  properties  at  such  low  prices  as  on  the  resale  will,  it  is  anti- 
cipated, give  large  profits  to  this  Company  at  an  early  date. 

The  many  Companies,  Corporations,  and  Syndicates  which  have 
been  formed  from  time  to  time  with  similar  objects  to  this  Company, 
and  which  have  distributed  very  large  dividends  among  their  Share- 
holders, are  too  well  known  to  need  enumeration. 

The  only  contract  entered  into  is  dated  August  3,  l897,and  is  made 
between  Charles  Frederick  Flack,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  Company 
of  the  other  part,  whereby  he  is  to  have  allotted  to  him  the  Deferred 
Shares  as  fully-paid  up  (but  which  are  not  entitled  to  participate  in 
any  dividends  until  after  the  Ordinary  Shares  have  been  paid  20  per 
cent.),  in  consideration  of  which  he  agrees  to  pay  all  expenses,  legal 
and  otherwise,  attending  the  formation  of  the  Company  up  to  the  first 
allotment  of  shares,  except  registration  fees,  advertising  expenses,  and 
brokerage. 

The  above-mentioned  contract  and  the  Memorandum  and  Articles 
of  Association  can  be  inspected  at  the  Office  of  the  Solicitors  of  the 
Company. 

It  is  intended  to  make  application  in  due  course  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  for  an  official  quotation  of  the  Company's 
Shares.  . 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  at  the 
Offices  of  the  Company,  and  of  the  Bankers,  Brokers,  and  Solicitors. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

KLONDYKE  AND  COLUMBIAN  GOLDFIELDS, 
LIMITED. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  SHARES, 
To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers. 
To  the  Directors  of  the  Klondyke  and  Columbian  Goldfields,  Limited. 
GENTLEMEN,— Having  paid  to  the  Bankers  of  the  Company 

the  sum  of  £  being  a  deposit  of  2s.  6d.  per  share  on  application 

for  Shares  of  £1  each  in  the  above  Company,  I  request  you  to 

allot  me  the  said  Shares,  and  I  hereby  agree  to  accept  the  same,  or 
any  smaller  number  that  you  may  allot  to  me,  and  to  pay  the  balance 
due  thereon,  2s.  6d.  per  Share  on  allotment,  and  future  calls  as 
required.  I  authorize  you  to  place  my  name  on  the  register  of  members 
of  the  Company  for  the  number  of  Shares  allotted  to  me. 

Name  (in  full)  

Address   ••• 

Occupation  

Signature  

Telegraphic  address:  "  Notaculum." 


REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C,  and  Published  by  Alfred  Cuthbert  Davies  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.—  Saturday,  7  August,  1897. 
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NOTES. 

'T'HE  Report  of  the  Transvaal  Industrial  Commission 
J-  has  made  a  good  impression  both  in  South  Africa 
and  at  home  ;  and  if  the  Transvaal  Government  carries 
out  its  recommendations,  the  Rand  mining  industry  will 
have  obtained  an  appreciable  measure  of  relief.  The 
proposed  reduction  of  the  railway  rates  and  the 
abolition  of  the  dynamite  monopoly  will  make  all 
the  difference  between  profit  and  loss  for  a  number 
of  mines,  and  the  other  reforms  will  do  a  little, 
perhaps,  to  lessen  the  labour  difficulties  which 
hamper  so  largely  the  working  of  all  the  mines.  The 
recommendations  do  not  by  any  means,  of  course, 
embody  all  the  reforms  the  mining  industry  can  rightly 
claim  ;  but  the  restrictions  and  difficulties  under  which 
it  has  laboured  have  been  so  enormous  that  the  slightest 
relief  will  be  hailed  with  satisfaction.  For  this  reason 
the  appearance  of  the  Report  at  the  present  time  has 
caused  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  position  of  South 
African  affairs.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  the  reforms 
were  not  granted  years  ago.  If  this  had  been  done, 
all  the  ill  feeling  caused  by  the  events  of  the  past  two 
years  would  have  been  avoided  ;  for  it  is  evident  that 
the  Johannesburg  trouble  was  due  not  to  any  uncon- 
trollable passion  of  the  Uitlanders  for  political  freedom, 
but  to  their  desire  to  change  a  Government  which 
hampered  to  its  own  disadvantage  the  principal  industry 
of  the  country. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Report  is  after  all  only  a  report,  and  that  its  recom- 
mendations have  still  to  be  adopted  by  the  Volksraad 
and  by  the  Government.  The  irritation  caused  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  unfortunate  speech  in  the  Rhodes  debate 
is  very  far  from  having  subsided,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  introduction  of  the  reforms  may  still  be  con- 
siderably delayed.  The  whitewashing  of  Mr.  Rhodes 
has  undoubtedly  given  the  Transvaal  Government  the 
impression  that,  even  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  not  privy 
to  the  Raid,  it  would  not  have  made  much  difference  if 
he  had  been.  In  any  case  it  will  take  a  considerable 
time  for  the  reforms  to  be  carried  out,  and  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  Report  will  therefore  be  confined  to  the 
increase  of  confidence  in  South  African  politics. 

_  Mr.  Hawkesley's  long  letter  advocating  the  restora- 
tion of  their  commissions  to  Dr.  Jameson's  officers  is 
not  a  very  successful  piece  of  special  pleading.  No 
number  of  side  issues  can  conceal  the  two  plain  facts 
that  these  officers  knew  when  they  started  across  the 
border  they  were  not  acting  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Imperial  Government  and  that  they  disobeyed  the  High 
Commissioner's  command  to  return.  Their  answer  to 
the  troopers  of  the  Bechuanaland  police  who  asked  if 
the  expedition  was  on  the  Queen's  service  proves  the 


first.  The  second  is  not  disputed.  Mr.  Hawkesley 
argues  that  if  they  had  obeyed  the  order  to  return  they 
ran  theriskof  beingshotfordisobeyingDr.  Jameson,  their 
superior  officer.  That  may  be,  but  they  took  the  risk  of 
this  when  they  started.  Having  entered  upon  the  ex- 
pedition they  had,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  put  it,  to 
accept  all  the  consequences.  In  Mr.  Rhodes's  case 
these  were  "trickery  and  deceit."  In  the  case  of  Dr. 
Jameson's  officers  they  were  flat  disobedience  of  the 
Queen's  commands  or  mutiny  against  their  superior 
officer.  They  chose  the  first  alternative,  for  which 
they  have  been  very  properly  punished  by  the  loss  of 
their  commissions.  Any  less  punishment  would  mean 
the  end  of  discipline  in  the  superior  ranks  of  Her 
Majesty's  forces. 

During  the  Recess  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  cave  may 
be  formed  amongst  those  Ministerialists  who  object  to 
the  policy  of  the  Government  as  embodied  in  the  Work- 
men's Accidents  Act.  It  is  not  Lord  Wemyss  and  Lord 
Grimthorpe  who  are  of  importance,  but  those  Con- 
servatives, like  Lord  Londonderry,  who  have  large 
financial  interests  in  industrial  undertakings  affected 
by  the  new  Act.  They  listened  with  alarm  to  Lord 
Salisbury's  semi-Socialistic  utterances  in  the  de- 
bates in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Workmen's 
Accidents  Bill,  and  Lord  Londonderry,  by  his  state- 
ment that  he  is  reconsidering  his  position  with 
regard  to  the  Conservative  Associations  in  the  North, 
shows  that  definite  action  is  contemplated.  Of  course 
the  further  influence  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  dreaded. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  further  he  may  convert 
Lord  Salisbury,  and  the  disaffected  Ministerialists  are 
bitterly  disappointed  that  his  relegation  to  the  Colonial 
Office  has  not  prevented  him  from  having  a  great  influ- 
ence on  domestic  legislation.  They  would,  no  doubt, 
be  delighted  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  could  be  reconducted 
to  the  party  whence  he  came,  and  they  think  the  leader- 
less  Liberals  might  do  worse  than  cast  their  eyes  in  his 
direction.  With  Home  Rule  definitely  in  the  back- 
ground there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  return  to 
the  Liberal  fold.  Few  people  would  be  surprised  if, 
attracted  by  the  prospect  of  the  sole  leadership  of  a 
great  party,  he  were  to  make  another  right-about  turn. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
humourist  amongst  the  teetotal  societies,  but  his  action 
with  regard  to  the  sale  of  exciseable  liquors  in  the  House 
of  Commons  shows  little  sense  of  humour.  It  is  rather 
amusing  that  the  Attorney-General  should  gravely 
announce  that  the  Kitchen  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  acting  illegally,  but  that  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  and  Mr.  Whittaker  should  ask  the  Police  and 
the  Inland  Revenue  authorities  to  prosecute  the  Kitchen 
Committee,  which  they  assert  has  "hilariously  and 
boastfully  "  broken  the  law,  is  an  immense  joke,  which 
is  not  lessened  by  their  characterization  of  the  House 
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of  Commons  as  "  the  great  shebeen  at  Westminster." 
The  Kitchen  Committee,  poor  things  !  did  their  best. 
They  brought  in  a  little  Bill  legalizing  their  position, 
but  this  the  teetotallers  ruthlessly  blocked.  It  will  be 
a  sad  body  of  men  who  will  return  to  Westminster 
next  Session  if  Sir  Wilfrid  and  Mr.  Whittaker  succeed 
during  the  recess  in  getting  the  police  to  raid  the 
drinking  bars  of  the  House,  to  clear  out  the  cellars,  and 
to  drag  Lord  Stanley  before  the  nearest  police  magi- 
strate. 

The  statement  issued  by  the  Postmaster-General  as 
the  result  of  his  conference  at  the  House  of  Commons 
with  the  postal  officials  shows  clearly  that  the  men  had 
very  real  grievances  as  an  excuse  for  their  agitation. 
Though  he  declines  to  raise  the  maximum  salary  of 
telegraphists,  he  gives  way  at  once  on  a  number  of 
points.  The  technical  examinations  which  act  as  a  bar 
to  advancement  are  to  be  abolished  ;  a  number  of  pro- 
motions are  to  be  arranged  which  will  lessen  the  griev- 
ance in  regard  to  the  maximum  salary  ;  the  men  are  to 
have  facilities  to  secure  increased  salaries  by  extra  services, 
and  in  addition  rural  and  auxiliary  postmen  are  to  have 
their  position  improved.  More  holidays  in  the  better 
months  of  the  year  are  also  to  be  granted,  so  that 
fewer  officials  will  have  to  take  their  annual  rest  in  the 
winter  months.  These  are  substantial  concessions  which 
ought  to  satisfy  the  staff  for  a  time.  Indeed,  it  is  an 
achievement  to  have  forced  the  Post  Office  to  make  any 
concessions  at  all.  That  this  has  been  done  must  be 
set  down  to  the  credit  of  the  Postmaster-General's 
good  sense  and  his  desire  to  do  the  best  he  can  for  the 
staff.  The  permanent  officials  at  the  Post  Office  are 
certainly  not  responsible  for  the  concessions. 

The  position  of  the  masters  in  the  engineering  dis- 
pute is  rapidly  becoming  absurd,  for  the  struggle  is 
now  almost  wholly  in  the  provinces.  Thus  of  a  merely 
local  question  of  the  hours  of  labour  in  London  the 
employers  have  made  a  national  dispute  which  wi  1 
affect  some  70,000  workmen,  and  is  dislocating  the 
whole  engineering  industry  of  the  country.  The  folly 
of  their  action  is  the  more  conspicuous  because  in 
London,  where  the  dispute  originally  began,  most  of 
the  employers  have  conceded  the  demands  of  the  work- 
men. The  masters  are  not  likely  to  crush  the  Amal- 
gamated Union  of  Engineers,  for  its  financial  position 
is  strong,  and  those  of  its  members  who  are  at  work 
cheerfully  pay  the  levies  necessary  to  support  their  fellows 
who  are  locked  out.  In  spite  of  all  the  pressure  the  lead- 
ing firms  of  the  Employers'  Federation  can  bring  to  bear 
upon  smaller  firms  throughout  the  country  by  withholding 
orders,  they  are  not  likely  to  succeed  in  locking  out  many 
more  men,  though  Sheffield,  which  makes  many  tools 
for  the  big  firms  in  the  North,  has  been  forced  by  them 
to  join  in  the  struggle.  The  conflict  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  lasting  indefinitely.  The  Engineers'  Union  is 
confident  of  its  power  to  resist  the  employers  for 
many  months  to  come,  and  neither  side  as  yet  shows 
any  signs  of  giving  way.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  prospect 
for  the  industry  which  has  become  England's  staple  one. 
The  employers  will  have  only  themselves  to  thank  if 
they  deal  it  a  dangerous  blow. 

Lord  James  of  Hereford's  award  in  the  North-Eastern 
Railway  dispute  has  gone  with  the  workmen  rather 
than  with  their  employers.  The  document  does  not 
call  for  detailed  notice  here,  but  a  perusal  of  it  certainly 
inclines  one  to  the  conviction  that  many  of  the  men's 
grievances  were  real.  On  the  important  point  of  pay- 
ment for  overtime  in  certain  departments  there  is  still 
room  for  difference  of  opinion.  The  question  was 
whether  overtime  should  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  a 
sixty-hours'  week  or  of  a  ten-hours'  day.  The  arbi- 
trator has  decided  that  each  day  shall  be  taken  by  itself, 
the  result  of  which  is  that  overtime — at  the  rate  of 
"time  and  a  quarter" — must  be  paid  in  respect  of  par- 
ticular days,  even  though  the  week's  aggregate  may 
not  exceed  sixty  hours.  The  bonus  for  Sunday  duty 
is  abolished,  and  pay  at  rate  and  a  half  takes  its  place. 
Regulations  for  Sunday  service,  an  increase  of  wages 
to  several  classes  of  workers,  and  a  reduction  of  the 
number  of  twelve-hour  and  ten-hour  signal  cabins  com- 
plete the  material  portion  of  what  seems  to  us  to  be  a 
fair  award. 


Outside  circumstances  seem  to  be  dcing  the:r  best  to 
make  the  Irish  visit  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York 
a  success.  The  harvest  prospects  are  excellent — the 
best  for  thirty  years  according  to  some  reports — and 
prices  are,  if  not  good,  at  any  rate  less  bad  than  they 
have  been  of  late.  The  emigration  returns  show  a 
smaller  outflow  of  population  than  has  ever  been  re- 
corded since  emigration  statistics  began  to  be  collected, 
and  this  proves  that  an  increasing  number  of  Irishmen 
are  finding  Ireland  a  possible  place  to  live  in.  The 
only  evictions  to  be  recorded  are  those  carried  out  this 
week  in  New  Tipperary  by  the  sheriff  and  police, 
acting  on  the  orders  of  the  trustees  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
mentary party;  and,  strange  to  say,  neither  Mr.  William 
O'Brien  nor  Mr.  John  Dillon  is  reported  as  being 
present  to  cheer  and  solace  the  victims  of  those  whom 
Mr.  Davitt  used  to  call  the  "black-coated  and  black- 
hearted janissaries  of  an  alien  tyranny."  Ireland  is,  in 
fact — while  looking  forward  to  the  blessings  of  local 
government  next  year — passing  through  the  most 
prosperous  and  peaceful  season  known  in  this  genera- 
tion. 

But  we  cannot  say  that  the  Prince's  advisers  have 
done  their  part  towards  making  the  visit  a  success.  In 
the  first  place,  the  wretched  remnant  of  the  political 
prisoners  ought  to  have  been  released  so  as  to  give  a 
certain  justification  to  the  old  saying,  "The  king's  face 
gives  grace."  Then  the  programme  should  have  been 
better  arranged  from  the  point  of  view  of  recognizing 
and  encouraging  the  good  work  in  the  way  of  in- 
dustrial development  that  has  been  quietly  accom- 
plished by  a  few  devoted  men  and  women  during  the 
last  few  years.  The  Convent  at  Skibbereen,  the  focus 
of  the  revived  linen  industry  in  the  South,  and  that  of 
Foxford,  where  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  revive 
the  woollen  manufacture  in  Mayo,  ought  to  have  been 
visited.  In  Galway  one  of  the  most  complete  electric 
installations  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  started 
with  the  object  of  utilizing  the  enormous  water-power 
of  the  Corrib  for  light  and  power.  But  the  Prince's 
leaders  have  preferred  to  send  him  on  the  old  round — 
the  Horse  Show,  Killarney,  half  a  dozen  country  houses 
and  a  dock  in  Belfast.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  it  is 
only  a  beginning,  and  that  a  Royal  residence  in  Ireland 
will  render  such  visits  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 
Three  peaceful  visits  of  Royalty  in  seven  centuries  is 
hardly  enough  to  kindle  the  fires  of  patriotism  across 
the  Irish  Sea 

Fighting  on  the  Indian  border  has  continued  fitfully. 
Latest  reports  say  that  the  Swat  Valley  is  quiet,  and 
that  the  prestige  of  the  Hadda  Mullah  among  the 
fanatical  section  of  the  clans  has  been  lessened.  But 
the  troubles  are  not  yet  over,  and  we  may  hear  any  day 
of  further  outbreaks  along  the  frontier.  The  natives 
have  naturally  come  off  worst,  and  every  succeeding 
encounter  will  probably  bring  home  to  them  a  fuller 
consciousness  of  the  futility  of  resistance.  But  they  are 
brave  fighters  and  will  not  submit  without  a  struggle, 
which  for  their  sakes  is  to  be  regretted.  General  Adye, 
we  notice,  is  in  favour  of  the  policy  we  have  advocated 
in  these  columns.  He  suggests  that,  instead  of  in- 
volving ourselves  in  incessant  wars  with  the  tribesmen, 
we  should  pursue  with  them  the  policy  of  conciliation 
and  subsidies  which  we  now  follow  with  their  neigh- 
bour, the  ruler  of  Afghanistan. 

The  advance  up  the  Nile  is  being  carried  on  with  the 
same  steady  determination  and  absence  of  fuss  that 
have  characterized  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener's  action  in 
Egypt  from  the  first.  That  this  highly  successful 
young  Irishman  is  not  popular  with  those  with  whom 
he  comes  into  contact  is  of  course  an  old  story — the 
special  correspondents  whom  he  hates  and  who  do  not 
love  him  have  told  us  all  about  that  long  ago.  But  to 
be  a  morose  and  pitiless  martinet  does  not  constitute 
the  whole  art  of  command  ;  if  it  were  so,  we  should 
have  great  generals  by  the  cartload.  The  Sirdar's 
remarkable  quality  is  that  he  has  achieved  amazing 
success  with  the  most  unpromising  materials.  The 
capture  of  Abu  Hamed  was  no  doubt  steadily  pre- 
pared for,  but  last  year's  order  to  advance  on  Dongola 
came  as  an  absolute  surprise  and  was  carried  out  with 
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absurdly  inadequate  means.  General  Kitchener,  in 
fact,  is  a  man  who  commands  success,  and  his  black 
10th  battalion  believe  in  him  as  the  tenth  legion  believed 
in  Caesar.  With  Grenfell  in  command  of  the  English 
troops  and  Kitchener  in  command  of  the  Egyptians  and 
blacks,  Egypt  can  mark  out  her  frontiers  as  she 
pleases. 

The  fact  that  Egypt  can  speak  for  herself  and  speak 
with  decision  is  important  in  view  of  the  attitude  of 
Abyssinia,  whose  chief,  in  view  of  many  foreign  missions, 
German,  Russian,  French,  and  English,  is  taking  him- 
self very  seriously  as  "  Negus  Negesti  " — king  of  kings. 
Abyssinia  claims  something  like  half  the  Soudan  and, 
incited  thereto  by  Prince  Henri  d'Orleans,  she  has  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Prince's  hangers  on,  a  Russian  named 
Leontieff,  Governor  of  the  Equatorial  Province,  over 
which  Menelek  has  about  the  same  authority  as  the 
English  sovereigns  had  over  Paris  during  the 
centuries  when  they  called  themselves  kings  of 
France.  Prince  Henri  devotes  all  the  time  he  can 
spare  from  dodging  Italian  challenges  to  the  work  of 
puffing  Abyssinia  and  its  future,  which  he  does  with  all 
the  vocabulary  of  a  company-promoter  ;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  he  may  persuade  the  French  Government 
or  the  French  Bourse  to  provide  him  with  funds  suffi- 
cient, on  his  return  to  Adis  Abeba,  to  capture  Menelek. 
There  are  markets  to  develop,  and  there  is  a  wonderful 
railway  to  be  built  from  Jibutil  to  the  Nile,  through 
Southern  Abyssinia.  That  Prince  Henri  has  not  up  to 
the  present  made  any  way  with  the  Negus  is  clear 
from  his  ignorance  of  the  English  treaty  which  was 
signed  while  he  was  in  Adis  Abeba  ;  but  if  he  can  next 
winter  return  with  sufficient  funds  to  make  a  good  im- 
pression at  the  Abyssinian  Court,  he  may  seriously 
increase  our  difficulties  in  the  Soudan. 

If  Prince  Henri  has  made  himself  a  laughing-stock 
on  the  Boulevards  by  his  ingenuity  in  inventing  excuses 
for  not  meeting  Lieutenant  Pini,  his  cousin  Ferdinand 
of  Bulgaria  has  made  himself  even  more  ridiculous  by 
his  gyrations  in  search  of  a  policy  in  the  Balkans.  For 
a  time  he  earned  a  precarious  livelihood  by  playing  off 
Russia  against  Austria,  and  this  spring  he  had,  as  he 
imagined,  arranged  everything  so  that  when  the  snow 
melted  he  and  the  King  of  Greece  would  carve  out 
fresh  territory  in  Macedonia.  That  dream  came  to  a 
sudden  end  with  the  presentation  at  Sofia  of  a  joint 
note  from  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg,  the  effect  of 
which  was  that  he  would  be  sent  packing  if  he  did  not 
mind  his  p's  and  q's.  His  latest  move  has  been  a  sudden 
journey  to  Constantinople  to  exchange  views  with  his 
dear  friend  the  Sultan,  whose  allegiance  six  months 
ago  he  was  arranging  to  throw  off  altogether.  The 
Sultan  has  presented  the  Prince  with  "a  magnificent 
watch  and  chain  entirely  made  of  precious  stones,"  and 
the  Prince  in  return  has  decorated  sixty  of  the  favourites 
of  Yildiz  Kiosk  with  wonderful  orders  of  whose  value 
Western  chivalry  is  not  informed.  The  fact  that  the 
Vienna  Foreign  Office  has  chosen  the  moment  to  send 
a  peremptory  note  to  Sofia  calling  for  a  disclaimer  of 
certain  altogether  unimportant  utterances  of  M.  Stoiloff 
may  not  be  altogether  unconnected  with  this  new  de- 
parture on  the  part  of  the  Prince  and  his  Ministers. 

Our  prediction  a  fortnight  ago  that  the  peace  negotia- 
tions at  Constantinople  were  not  likely  to  be  speedily 
concluded  has  been  fully  borne  out.  The  evacuation  of 
Thessaly  seems  as  far  off  as  ever,  and  our  admiration 
of  Abdul  Hamid's  cleverness  in  playing  with  the 
Ambassadors  is  still  further  enhanced.  His  latest  trick 
is  to  say  that  he  has  not  money  enough  to  take  his 
soldiers  away,  and  cannot  do  it  unless  Greece  will  pay  an 
instalment  of  the  indemnity  at  once.  Greece  declares 
that  she  cannot  raise  the  money  until  Thessaly 
is  evacuated  and  peace  concluded.  The  Sultan  has 
skilfully  brought  matters  to  another  deadlock,  but  the 
Ambassadors  are  still  confident.  There  has  been  no 
moment  during  the  past  six  months  that  they  have  not 
been  in  this  happy  state.  We  are  confident,  too,  that 
the  negotiations  will  still  drag  on  until  the  Sultan  gets 
all  his  own  way.  He  has  already,  it  would  seem,  gained 
his  point  that  the  evacuation  shall  proceed  step  by  step 
with   the   payment  of  the   indemnity.    The  amusing 


feature  of  the  business  is  that  he  himself  has  never 
paid  the  indemnity  to  Russia,  and  he  does  not  mean  to 
be  cheated  himself  as  he  has  cheated  the  Tsar. 

The  assassination  of  Sefior  Canovas  del  Castillo  by 
the  Italian  Golli  is  a  reminder  that  Anarchism  is  still  a 
real  and  terrible  danger,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
police  throughout  Europe.  It  is  the  very  individualism 
of  the  Anarchist  which  makes  him  so  difficult  to  sup- 
press. A  society  of  conspirators  may  be  destroyed  by 
breaking  up  its  organization  or  removing  its  leaders. 
Anarchism  has  no  organization  and  no  leaders.  The 
first  principle  of  the  individual  Anarchist  is  that  each 
man  must  act  upon  his  own  initiative,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  extirpate  the  strange  sect  of  fanatics  save  one 
by  one.  Unfortunately,  each  one  can  only  be  removed 
when  he  has  done  some  mischief.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  Spain  would  be  the  theatre  of  the  next  Anarchist 
outrage.  There  is  only  too  much  reason  to  believe  that 
the  statements  as  to  the  brutal  treatment  of  the  Barcelona 
prisoners,  however  much  exaggerated,  have  a  basis  of 
truth.  The  Spaniard  has  a  natural  inclination  to 
cruelty,  and  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  Anarchist  has 
been  provoked  to  retaliate. 

The  death  of  Senor  Canovas  is  a  remarkable  re- 
minder of  the  manner  in  which  history  repeats  itself. 
He  leaves  the  situation  in  Spain  in  several  respects 
exactly  as  he  found  it  when  he  became  the  first  Minis- 
ter of  Alfonso  XII.,  twenty-two  years  ago.  Then, 
as  now,  Spain  was  engaged  in  a  ruinous  conflict 
with  Cuba,  which  seemed  as  though  it  would  never 
terminate.  In  1875,  as  in  1897,  the  drain  on  the  re- 
sources of  Spain  was  regarded  as  certain  to  involve  her 
in  hopeless  bankruptcy.  Then  the  United  States  was 
engaged  in  the  business  of  electioneering— as  she  has 
been  recently — and  threatened  to  interfere  if  the  re- 
bellion were  not  speedily  suppressed,  and  precisely  as 
now,  when  the  Republicans  had  won  the  ekction,  the 
menace  was  conveniently  forgotten. 

Who  is  to  take  the  place  left  vacant  by  Senor 
Canovas?  The  greatest  among  Spanish  politicians  is 
probably  Senor  Castelar,  but  he  is  impossible.  He  is 
loyal  to  the  present  regi?ne,  but  he  is  a  Republican  by 
conviction,  and  though  he  is  not  prepared  to  do  any- 
thing to  undermine  the  monarchy,  neither  is  he  pre- 
pared to  accept  office  as  one  of  its  Ministers.  Senor 
Sagasta,  the  Liberal  leader,  is  an  amiable  and  rather 
weak-kneed  individual,  whose  principles  approximated 
so  nearly  to  those  of  his  murdered  opponent  that  it  was 
often  difficult  to  tell  in  what  they  differed.  He  is  not 
the  man  for  a  crisis,  and  would  make  a  poor  substitute 
for  Senor  Canovas,  who  was  a  strong  man,  whatever 
his  shortcomings.  Marshal  Martinez  Campos  is  men- 
tioned, but  the  choice  would  not  be  very  promising. 
He  used  to  be  a  great  soldier  and  a  poor  politician  ;  the 
fact  that  he  has  of  late  years  proved  a  failure  as  a 
soldier  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  he  would  now  be 
a  success  as  a  politician. 

The  only  point  of  note  about  the  visit  of  the  Kaiser 
to  the  Tsar  is  that  it  will  take  much  wind  out  of  the 
sails  of  M.  Faure  so  far  as  the  public  reception  is  con- 
cerned. But  it  can  make  no  difference  to  the  cordial 
relations  existing  between  Russia  and  France,  and 
William's  effusive  assurance  of  his  determination  to 
uphold  his  royal  brother  in  opposition  to  all  who  may 
have  it  in  mind  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe  may  be 
accepted  for  what  it  is  worth — practically  nothing.  The 
meeting  is  devoid  of  political  significance,  unless  it  be 
regarded  as  further  evidence  of  Germany's  desire  to 
stand  well  with  Russia — a  desire  already  sufficiently 
demonstrated. 

Mr.  Sherman  has  denied  that  he  ever  uttered  or  even 
entertained  that  opinion  of  England's  readiness  to 
quarrel  but  not  to  fightwhich  oneof  his  numerous  inter- 
viewers has  attributed  to  him.  He  will  probably  follow 
this  up  by  denying  the  authenticity  of  the  sentiment  to 
which  he  is  credited  with  having  given  utterance  on 
learning  of  the  assassination  of  Senor  Canovas.  But 
there  is  no  question  that  Mr.  Sherman  is  a  very  indis- 
creet Secretary  of  State,  and  it  is  becoming  manifest 
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that  he  is  also  very  incompetent.  He  appears  to  be  at 
the  same  time  ignorant  of  the  usages  of  polite  society 
and  of  the  very  elements  of  diplomacy.  "Senility  at 
the  head  of  our  foreign  relations  "  is  the  summing  up  of 
one  New  York  paper.  We  have  before  this  pointed  out 
that  Mr.  Sherman  is  unequal  to  the  duties  thrust  upon 
him,  and  President  McKinley  would  do  his  country  a 
service  if  he  would  muzzle,  or  better  still  remove  from 
office,  a  man  who  is  neither  a  useful  nor  ornamental 
member  of  the  Administration. 

An  instructive  illustration  of  American  methods  in 
foreign  relations  is  afforded  by  a  "  personal  "  statement 
issued  by  the  State  Department  at  Washington  this 
week.  Professor  Henry  D.  Elliott  was  deputed  by  the 
American  Government  some  years  ago  to  investigate 
the  conditions  of  seal  life  on  the  Pribyloff  Islands.  He 
spent  several  seasons  on  the  islands,  and  his  exhaustive 
monograph  on  the  "  Seal  Islands  of  Alaska"  remains 
the  principal  authority  on  the  subject.  He  has  recently 
taken  occasion  to  criticize  the  action  of  the  gentleman 
entrusted  by  the  President  with  the  task  of  arranging  a 
modus  vivendi  for  the  preservation  of  the  Behring  Sea 
seals  in  substitution  for  that  agreed  upon  in  Paris  in 
1893.  Hence  the  memorandum  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, which  declares,  for  the  edification  of  all  who  may 
be  concerned,  that  the  Professor's  report  of  1890  "was 
so  full  of  inaccuracies,  betrayed  such  want  of  scientific 
knowledge,  was  so  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  written  in  such  a  prejudiced  spirit,  that 
Mr.  Blaine  declined  to  send  it  to  Congress  or  to  allow 
it  to  be  printed."  As  to  the  prejudice,  the  inaccuracies, 
and  the  lack  of  scientific  knowledge,  we  say  nothing, 
because  we  have  not  seen  the  suppressed  report ;  but 
the  point  of  consequence  is  that  the  document  was 
"hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States."  In 
other  words,  Professor  Elliott  seems  to  have  declined 
to  allow  his  love  of  truth  to  be  overruled  by  the  love  he 
bears  his  country. 

Persons  who  combine  an  itch  for  the  Law  Courts 
with  a  leaning  towards  statistics  will  find  much  to 
interest  them  in  two  exhaustive  reports  which  Master 
Macdonnell  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  edited  and  the 
Government  published.  The  second  of  these  reports  is 
out  this  week  ;  it  deals  with  civil  judicial  statistics  in 
complement  of  the  first  part,  issued  some  months  ago, 
which  treated  of  the  criminal.  The  two  documents 
taken  together  enable  one  to  measure  the  annual 
amount  and  the  diverse  quality  of  the  litigation  of  the 
country  in  a  single  year,  and  give  rise  to  a  number  of 
reflections  as  to  the  costliness  and  delay  of  the  law  and 
the  folly  of  those  people  who,  while  careful  enough  to 
avoid  the  criminal  side,  are  fond  of  rushing  to  the  civil 
side  of  it  for  remedy  on  the  very  slightest  provocation. 
An  analysis  of  the  divorce  statistics  "gives  no  coun- 
tenance to  the  idea  that  only  certain  classes  of  society 
are  petitioners,"  and  shows  that  62  per  cent,  of  the 
total  petitions  in  1895  came  from  husbands  and  38  per 
cent,  from  wives — a  fact  from  which  some  instructive 
morals  might  be  drawn.  The  figures,  we  should  add, 
are  not  brought  down  later  than  1895. 

The  translation  of  the  Bishop  of  Stepney  to  the 
revived  See  of  Bristol  leaves  a  canonry  of  St.  Paul's  at 
the  nomination  of  Lord  Salisbury.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Premier  will  be  at  pains  to  appoint  a  really 
good  preacher.  Of  late,  the  pulpit  of  the  Abbey  has 
become  much  stronger  than  that  of  St,  Paul's,  which 
can  now  only  boast  of  one  preacher  of  high  rank. 
Mr.  Illingworth,  the  author  of  the  famous  Bampton 
lectures  on  "  Personality,"  would  be  an  ideal  nomina- 
tion, if  his  health  allowed  him  to  take  a  London  post. 

The  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield  deprives  the 
Episcopal  Bench  of  one  of  its  best  all-round  men.  Dr. 
Walsham  How  was  not  a  great  preacher,  nor  a  great 
scholar,  nor  a  great  poet,  nor  a  great  man  of  affairs  ; 
but  he  was  su  nearly  in  the  first  rank  in  so  many 
activities  that  he  must  certainly  be  described  as  one  of 
the  best  bishops  on  the  English  Bench.  He  knew 
how  to  be  all  things  to  all  men  in  the  true  Pauline 
sense,  and  he  will  be  greatly  nrssed  by  the  poor  of  his 
d'ocese. 


INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

THE  debate  on  the  Indian  Budget  although  relegated, 
as  usual,  to  one  of  the  last  days  of  the  Session, 
and  attended  by  a  scanty  audience,  was  nevertheless  of 
considerable  interest  and  importance.  Lord  George 
Hamilton  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  moderate,  clear 
and  statesmanlike  speech,  optimistic  as  the  official 
utterance  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  generally 
is  ;  but  he  did  not  minimize  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers which  have  weighed  heavily  during  the  past 
year  on  our  great  dependency.  These  have  been  met 
with  fortitude  and  energy,  and  may  now  be  said  to  be 
passing  away,  with  a  prospect  of  renewed  prosperity 
in  the  future.  The  speeches  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Sir 
A.  Scoble,  and  Sir  Henry  Fowler  reached  a  high  stan- 
dard of  excellence,  and  it  is  of  happy  omen  to  note 
that  politicians  of  the  first  rank  are  recognizing  that 
India  should  be  treated  by  men  of  sense  and  patriotism 
as  outside  the  range  of  party  polemics,  and  that  no 
lasting  reputation  can  be  won  by  embarrassing  those 
who  have  to  administer  the  government  of  India,  or  by 
carrying  a  lighted  torch  into  the  powder  magazine  of 
passion  and  fanaticism.  Even  Sir  William  Wedder- 
burn,  A\ho  does  more  mischief  with  better  intentions 
than  any  other  speaker  on  Indian  subjects  in  the  House, 
was  for  once  without  reproach.  The  ridiculous  col- 
lapse of  his  over-ardent  friend,  Mr.  Gokhlee,  who  has- 
tened to  retract  the  statements  which,  under  Sir  William's 
patronage,  he  had  retailed  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  moment  that  he  realized  that  he  had  come 
within  range  of  the  criminal  law,  had  so  depressed  Sir 
William  Wedderburn  that  he  spoke  the  words  of  truth 
and  soberness  ;  and  the  hysterical  outcries  of  the  Parsi 
gentleman  who  believes  that  he  represents  all  Hindu 
and  Muhamadan  India,  and  who  might  cultivate 
modesty  with  advantage,  were  quite  out  of  place.  The 
only  speakers  who  dragged  the  debate  down  to  the 
level  of  burlesque  were  the  dull  and  perverse  trio  of 
Irishmen,  Messrs.  MacNeill,  Davitt  and  Dillon,  whose 
utterances  compel  all  sensible  men,  whatever  their 
political  creed,  impatiently  to  await  the  time  when  the 
Government  will  fulfil  their  pledges  to  reduce  the  Irish 
representation  to  its  just  proportional  figure.  The 
idea  of  curing  the  ills  of  India  by  the  unmitigated 
application  to  that  country  of  the  British  Constitution 
could  only  have  occurred  to  Irish  Nationalists  whose 
time  and  energy  are  mostly  employed  in  undermining 
the  British  Constitution,  and  holding  it  up  to  the  con- 
tempt of  all  men. 

The  worst  of  the  famine  has  passed,  and  if  the  rainy 
season  be  normal,  it  may  be  hoped  that  relief  works 
will  soon  be  unnecessary  ;  but  it  will  be  long  before  the 
loss  to  the  people  in  seed,  grain  and  cattle  can  be  made 
good.  The  organization  for  famine  relief  over  so  large 
an  area  of  the  peninsula  has  been  exceedingly  suc- 
cessful, while  no  praise  can  be  too  high  for  the 
patience  and  energy  with  which  this  terrible  calamity 
has  been  combated  and  conquered  by  Indian  officials. 
The  direct  loss  of  life  from  starvation  has  been 
unusually  small,  but  the  effects  of  long-continued 
privation  will  tend  to  swell  the  death-rate,  by  low 
fever  and  cholera.  It  is  quite  true,  as  stated  by 
Lord  George  Hamilton,  that  the  great  number  of 
four  millions  of  persons  employed  upon  relief  works  is 
not  a  large  percentage  of  the  250  millions  of  India  when 
compared  with  the  far  larger  proportion  of  the  English 
population  which  is  permanently  in  receipt  of  poor 
relief ;  but  this  is  a  somewhat  misleading  way  of 
stating  the  question,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  strong  family  and  caste  feeling  of  India  renders 
official  poor  relief  in  ordinary  times  unnecessary.  The 
burden  of  the  support  of  their  own  poor  is  borne  nobly 
and  uncomplainingly  by  the  people,  and  the  vast 
numbers  who  flock  to  relief  work  include  all  those  who 
have  lost  in  the  prevailing  distress  their  customary 
benefactors.  A  large  proportion  of  the  employed  are 
not  famine-stricken  people,  but  the  ordinary  peasants 
who  find  it  convenient,  at  a  time  when  agricultural 
operations  are  at  a  standstill,  to  accept  for  themselves 
and  all  the  members  of  their  families  easy  work  and  a 
fair  subsistence,  under  the  condition  of  the  household 
remaining  together,  which  is  always  desired  by  Hindus. 
Nor  is  the  great  expenditure  on  famine  works  to  be 
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accounted  as  so  much  loss,  since  unskilled  labour  in  India 
can  hardly  be  more  advantageously  employed  than  on 
the  earthwork  of  future  lines  of  railway  or  on  the  exca- 
vation of  storage  tanks  which  will  mitigate  the  severity 
of  future  famines.  For,  however  hopefully  we  may  regard 
the  Sisyphean  labours  of  the  Government,  there  remains 
the  fact  that  the  population  increases  by  two  millions 
each  year,  while  the  culturable  lands  are  being  rapidly 
taken  up  and  no  adequate  relief  by  emigration 
is  available.  Indeed,  the  door  of  emigration  is  being 
rather  closed  than  opened  ;  the  jealousy  of  British 
Colonists  in  Africa  and  Australia  opposes  the  cheap 
labour  of  the  Indian  as  tending  to  lower  the  wages  of 
Englishmen  and  oust  them  altogether  from  some 
employments,  and  so  many  disabilities  are  placed  on 
Indian  immigrants  that  the  experiment  which  promised 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  successful  development  of 
Littoral  and  Tropical  Africa  will  probably  end  in 
disappointment.  Meanwhile,  the  inexorable  laws  of 
nature  operate  blindly  and  certainly  to  reduce  by 
pestilence  and  famine  a  population  which  increases  in  a 
quicker  ratio  than  the  food  supply,  and  the  Government, 
inspired  by  the  highest  humanity,  endeavours,  at  pro- 
digious cost  and  with  the  dislocation  of  its  admini- 
strative machinery,  to  stand  between  the  dead  and  the 
living  and  remedy  the  calamities  which  are  in  great 
part  due  to  the  excellence  of  its  own  operations.  In 
what  direction  a  remedy  can  be  found  is  difficult  to  say, 
and  perhaps  no  remedy  is  possible.  But  the  most 
hopeful  palliatives  lie  in  improving  the  antiquated  system 
of  agriculture,  in  opening  schools  and  colleges  in 
which  scientific  farming  may  be  taught  and  so  doubling 
the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  in  agricultural  banks 
where  the  cultivator  may  obtain  advances  at  reason- 
able interest  from  the  State  and  so  escape  the  clutches  of 
the  village  usurer,  who  is,  at  present,  a  necessary  evil, 
but  who  prevents  the  peasant  from  rising  out  of  the 
slough  of  poverty. 

The  views  expressed  by  Lord  George  Hamilton  on 
the  respective  advantages  of  irrigation  and  railways 
are  thoroughly  sound,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  construction  of  lines  of  railway  communication 
through  all  districts  which  promise  a  reasonable  return 
on  the  outlay  is  the  surest  preventive  of  the  worst 
results  of  famine  and  the  least  onerous  way  of  raising 
an  adequate  revenue.  Here,  too,  there  is  no  opposi- 
tion to  be  encountered,  for  the  advantages  of  railway 
communication  are  appreciated  warmly  in  India  as  in 
Europe  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  improvements  in 
agricultural  methods,  and  the  making  two  ears  of  wheat 
grow  where  one  grew  before,  imply  infinite  labour  and 
patien:e  in  overcoming  the  persistent  and  traditional 
conservatism  of  the  Indian  people. 

ANTONIO  CANOVAS  DEL  CASTILLO. 

IN  endeavouring  to  appreciate  at  his  just  value  the 
Spanish  statesman  who  was  sent  to  his  last  account 
by  the  pistol  of  an  assassin,  one  is  irresistibly  reminded 
of  the  mot  of  the  Duchesse  de  Chevreuse  to  Napoleon  I. 
The  Duchesse  was  one  of  the  few  women  of  the  old 
£gime  who  had  rallied  to  the  First  Empire,  and  one 
evening  at  a  ball  at  the  Tuileries  she  entered  the  room 
absolutely  blazing  with  jewels.  Napoleon,  in  his  brusque 
way,  went  up  to  her.  "You  look  magnificent, 
Duchesse,"  he  said;  "are  all  your  jewels  real?" 
"  They  are  not,  Sire,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  but  such  as  they 
are,  they  are  good  enough  forthis  place."  Canovas'  state- 
craft would  no  more  stand  the  application  of  a  rigorous 
code  of  ethics  than  the  Duchesse's  diamonds  would 
have  stood  the  test  of  the  expert  in  precious  stones  ;  but 
such  as  that  statecraft  was,  it  was  good  enough  for 
Spain.  In  one  word,  he  was,  if  not  positively  straight- 
forward, at  any  rate  relatively  so,  and  this  distinction 
he  shared  with  so  very  few  of  his  Spanish  contemporaries 
as  to  constitute  in  his  case  a  claim  to  the  respect  of 
Europe.  No  instance  of  serious  apostasy  could  be 
brought  home  to  Canovas,  as  could  be  in  the  cases  of 
Martos,  Salmeron,  Moret,  Romero  Robledo,  Bugallal 
and  even  Sagasta.  Sagasta  may  be  taken  as  abso- 
lutely the  type  of  the  Spanish  politician  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  avowed  and  irre- 
concilable enemy  of  the  Bourbons,  the  too  conspicuous 
prop   of  Amadeus   of   Savoy  during  his  short-.'ived 


reign,  the  insincere  Republican  of  the  Coup  d'Etat  who 
conjured  away  the  Republic  to  become  the  Minister  of 
Alfonso  XII.,  and  who  remained  one  of  the  staunchest 
partisans  of  the  Regency  because  the  loaves  and  fishes 
are  more  secure,  Sagasta  can  count  his  rivals  by  the 
hundred,  while  the  disciples  of  Canovas — i.e.  men  who 
do  not  change  their  principles  as  they  change  their 
shirts — scarcely  amount  to  a  half-dozen. 

Indeed,  in  spite  of  everything  that  has  been  said  to  the 
contrary,  Canovas  took  no  part  in  the  revolution  that 
overthrew  Isabella,  although  no  one  was  more  alive 
to  her  faults  and  foresaw  more  clearly  what  the  up- 
shot of  them  would  be.  He  predicted  her  fall  as  he 
predicted  the  fall  of  Amadeus,  whom  he  refused  to 
serve  ;  but  he  did  not  enter  the  lists  against  him.  It 
was  only  at  the  advent  of  the  Republic  that  he  set 
about  preparing  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  regime, 
foreseeing  as  he  did  that  the  Republic  would  perish  of 
itself.  The  Republic  had  taught  him  the  lesson  that 
if  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  all  parties  in  the  State, 
it  is  equally  dangerous  to  endeavour  to  satisfy  only 
one  ;  and  the  safe  middle  course  became  henceforth  his 
maxim. 

It  is  more  than  doubtful,  however,  whether  Antonio 
Canovas  del  Castillo  will  be  remembered  a  quarter  of  a 
century  hence  as  a  statesman.  In  Spain  every  political 
leader  who  dies  dissolves  his  own  party  by  the  very  fact 
of  his  death.  The  ethnologist  and  the  ethnographer  are 
aware  that  there  is  more  than  a  surface  resemblance 
between  certain  peoples  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  and 
the  Hibernian  island.  Parnell  was  unquestionably  a 
greater  statesman  than  Canovas,  yet  we  have  seen  what 
happened  at  his  death,  and  unless  I  am  mistaken  we 
shall  witness  a  similar  state  of  things  on  the  disappear- 
ance of  Antonio  Canovas.  Nevertheless,  his  name  may 
not  be  quite  lost  to  posterity,  even  outside  Spain,  for 
the  civilized  world  in  general  is  slowly  beginning  to  dis- 
play an  interest  in  the  old  as  well  as  the  modern  litera- 
ture of  Spain  ;  and  there  is  probably  no  safer  guide  to 
both  than  the  late  Don  Antonio  Canovas  del  Castillo. 
His  essay  on  the  modern  Spanish  drama,  a  small  book 
in  itself,  is  enough  to  place  him  in  a  high  rank  among 
literary  critics.  His  biography  of  Serafin  Estebanez,  a 
poet  and  kinsman,  is  conceived  in  a  lighter  vein.  Both 
are  works  that  may  be  read  when  Canovas'  political 
exploits  are  forgotten.  Albert  D.  Vandam. 

ON  THE  ROAD  TO  FEDERATION. 

THE  intrusion    of   the   first    person    singular  into 
political    writings    should    nearly    always  be 
sedulously  eschewed.     Yet  I  may,  perhaps,  be  per- 
mitted to  record  my  personal  gratification  over  the 
denunciation  of  the  Belgian  and  German  Treaties.  A 
year  ago  "Made  in  Germany"  was  subjected  to  an 
amount  of  criticism  which  would  have  filled  a  book  five 
times  the  volume's  size.    The  charges  levelled  against 
the  book  were  many  and  various  and  sometimes  con- 
flicting ;  yet  the  critics  united  in  holding  me  up  to 
scorn  on  account  of  my  absurd  suggestion  that  the 
Treaties  with  Germany  and  Belgium  should  be  de- 
nounced.   They  had  much  to  blame  me  for,  and  they 
did  it  ;  but  my  aforesaid  suggestion  was  the  crowning 
accusation.    That  a  man  could  in  cold  blood  beg  his 
country's  statesmen  to  defy  the  precious  susceptibilities 
of  our  most  valued  customers  in  Antwerp  and  Berlin, 
and  provoke  their  bitter  hostility  by  denouncing  the 
existing  Commercial  Treaties  with  them,  just  in  order 
that  we  might  make  more  intimate  trading  arrange- 
ments with  our  own  Colonies,  was  proof  in  the  eyes  of 
my  critics  that  among  the  politicians  and  statisticians 
I  ranked  as  a  sort  of  criminal  lunatic.    It  was  therefore 
with  considerable  surprise  that  I  learned  of  the  Cobden 
Club  resolution  endorsing  the  contemplated,  and  now 
consummated,  Denunciation.    A  more  complete  right- 
about-face was  never  effected  in  so  marvellously  short 
a  time.     The  printer's  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  Lord 
Farrer's  Cobden  Club  manifesto,  designed  to  show  the 
insensate  folly  of  imperilling  our  trade  with  Belgium 
and  Germany  by  any  flirtations  with  the  Colonies  and 
their  preferential  trading  schemes.     The  feat  should 
rank  in  history  in  front  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  famous 
turn-about  in  respect  to  the  government  of  Ireland. 
I  fear  fie  consciences  of  Cobden  Clubbites  are  not 
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quite  at  rest  over  their  recent  action.  There  appeared 
to  be  some  searching  of  hearts  at  their  meeting  the 
other  day  when  the  wonderful  resolution  was  brought 
forward,  and  cool  reflection  will  probably  soon  convince 
them  that  (in  the  language  of  the  Gaiety  bar)  the 
champion  Free-traders  have  been  "  spoofed."  It  is 
all  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  fault.  Sir  Wilfrid  calls  him- 
self a  Free-trader  (though,  be  it  remembered,  the  Free- 
trade  of  Greater  Britain  has  a  much  coarser-grained 
vitality  than  the  pure  anaemic  variety  which  grows  in 
Little  Britain),  and  the  Canadian  Premier  has  been 
over  here  talking  Free-trade  at  times  with  the  fluency 
of  a  Gladstone.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  Cobden  Club 
took  the  enlightened  Colonial  into  their  arms  with 
effusion,  and  were  only  too  ready  to  endorse  any  project 
he  might  bring  forward.  It  happened  that  Sir  Wilfrid 
wras  busily  engaged  in  dishing  his  Tory  opponents  in 
Canada  by  flinging  into  the  region  of  practical  politics 
the  scheme  of  preferential  trade  with  the  Mother  country 
which  had  hitherto  been  the  great  plank  in  his  oppo- 
nents' platform.  This  is  how  the  Cobden  Club  came 
to  be  involved  in  their  present  predicament,  and  they 
are  sincerely  to  be  condoled  with  on  the  chances  of  the 
ballot-box  which  drove  Sir  Charles  Tupper  from  office. 
Had  he  been  still  the  Dominion's  Premier,  Little  Eng- 
land would  never  have  compromised  itself. 

Of  course  these  belated  politicians  have  been  busy 
during  the  last  fortnight  in  giving  each  other  public 
assurance  that  the  Denunciation  of  the  Treaties  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  Free-trade.  Their  eagerness  of  asser- 
tion significantly  shows  how  uneasy  they  are  as  to  its 
accuracy.  As  a  fact,  it  is  ridiculously  untrue.  Let  it 
be  said  in  the  plainest  possible  words  that  this  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Treaties  proves  that  we  are  heading  straight 
for  Protection.  Responsible  statesmen  must  not  say  it, 
or  even  admit  it  when  it  is  said.  As  I  have  not  the 
honour  of  filling  a  responsible  office,  it  is  permissible  to 
me  to  tell  the  truth,  and  ignore  its  indiscreetness.  For 
how  can  the  Denunciation  be  other  than  the  first  step 
on  the  road  to  Protection  ?  Its  object  is  to  put  this 
country  into  a  position  of  freedom  for  negotiating 
preferential  trading  arrangements  with  the  Daughter 
States.  The  essence  of  those  arrangements,  whatever 
be  their  ultimate  form,  is  that  in  the  Daughter  States 
certainly,  in  the  Mother-country  possibly,  foreign  im- 
ports will  be  specially  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  trade 
within  the  Empire,  and  that  is  Protection. 

The  Denunciation  has  not  come  a  day  too  soon.  The 
latest  statistics  of  England's  international  trade  show  this 
with  ominous  emphasis.  For  the  first  six  months  of  1895 
our  imports  from  foreign  countries  were  valued  at 
^155,025, 184 ;  for  the  similar  period  in  1896  the  figure  was 
^168,702,735  ;  and  for  this  year,  ^178,516,945  :  an 
increase  since  '95  of  twenty-three  and  a  half  millions. 
Taking  our  imports  from  British  Possessions  during  the 
same  periods,  we  find  the  values  to  be  as  follows  :  1895, 
^48,633,535  ;  1896,  ^47,817,702  ;  1897,  ,£46,901,052: 
a  decrease  of  one  and  three-quarter  millions.  Thus  we 
are  buying  more  and  more  from  the  Foreigner,  less  and 
less  from  our  own  people  over-seas.  It  should  be  ex- 
plained that  there  is  no  diminution,  but  rather  a  sub- 
stantial increase,  in  our  Canadian  imports  ;  but  this 
only  emphasizes  the  decline  elsewhere.  Figures  such 
as  these  tell  plainly  why  the  Daughter  States  are  so 
anxious  for  Commercial  Federation.  To  a  patriotic 
Australian  it  must  be  a  sore  trial  of  the  temper  to  gaze 
on  his  Colony's  illimitable  resources,  in  the  knowledge 
that  those  resources  are  so  poorly  developed  because 
the  Mother-country  prefers  to  fill  the  Foreigner's 
pocket. 

Our  exports  tell  a  somewhat  different  tale;  and  yet 
its  moral  is  the  same.  Taking  again  the  first  halves  of 
this  and  the  two  previous  years,  we  find  a  growth  in 
our  exports  to  foreign  countries  as  follows  : — 1895, 
^73>546>276;  1896,  -£78,202,013;  1897,  ^78,592,745. 
Meanwhile  our  exports  to  our  own  possessions 
have  progressed  in  this  fashion  : — 1895,  ^32>57I>24°; 
l896,  ^40,800,709;  1897,  ,£38,817,707.  Actually, 
therefore,  our  exports  to  the  Colonies  have  in- 
creased above  the  increase  of  our  exports  to  foreign 
countries  ;  relatively  to  the  volume  of  the  respective 
trades,  the  growth  has  been  yet  greater.  What  does 
this  show  but  that  our  inter-Imperial  trade  is  gradually 
becoming  more   important   to  us   than  our  Foreign 


trade  ?  This  question  of  the  relative  importance  of 
Colonial  and  Foreign  trade  is  the  rock  upon  which  the 
Anti-federation  ship  splits.  When  Lord  Ripon  denied 
the  prayer  of  the  Ottawa  Conference  he  gave  (following 
the  Cobdenite  formula)  as  a  chief  reason  the  greater 
importance  to  this  country  of  the  Foreign  trade  over 
the  Colonial,  forgetting  that  European  countries, 
besides  manufacturing  for  themselves,  and  so  becoming 
independent  of  us,  are  practically  filled  up,  while  the 
Colonies  are  in  the  merest  infantile  stage.  The  fore- 
sighted  statesman  looks  a  year  or  two  beyond  his  own 
term  of  office.  The  future  is  with  the  Colonies  :  even 
current  statistics  show  that  as  potential  customers  the 
Colonies  are  rapidly  becoming  worth  cultivation. 

But  the  significance  of  the  above  figures  cannot  be 
fully  realized  without  taking  into  some  account  the 
nature  of  our  imports.  Thus,  taking  the  same  com- 
parative periods  as  before,  there  is  a  rise  in  our 
imports  from  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany  from 
^33,766>559  to  ^36,875,264;  the  rise  in  our  total 
exports  to  those  countries  is  from  ,£16,319,679  to 
.£18,769,551.  But  whereas  our  imports  are  almost 
entirely  of  a  kind  which  do  not  leave  the  country's 
resources  one  whit  the  poorer,  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  our  exports  to  those  countries  are  of  a  kind 
which  permanently  drain  our  wealth-producing  capacity. 
In  the  first  seven  months  of  1895  we  sent  ,£936,014 
worth  of  coal  to  Germany  and  Holland,  and  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  this  year  that  amount  had 
grown  to  ,£1,240,673. 

It  is,  indeed,  high  time  that  the  Imperial  Customs 
Union,  which  the  Denunciation  foreshadows,  became  an 
established  fact  of  the  Empire's  Government. 

Ernest  E.  Williams. 

LONDON  IMPRESSIONS. 
VI. 

THERE  was  a  window  whereat  an  enterprising  man 
by  dodging  two  placards  and  a  calendar  was 
entitled  to  a  view  of  a  young  woman.  She  was  de- 
jectedly writing  in  a  large  book.  She  was  ultimately 
induced  to  open  the  window  a  trifle.  "What  nyme, 
please?"  she  said  wearily.  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
this  language  from  her.  I  had  expected  to  be  addressed 
on  a  submarine  topic.  I  have  seen  shell  fishes  sadly 
writing  in  large  books  at  the  bottom  of  a  gloomy 
aquarium  who  could  not  ask  me  what  was  my  nyme. 

At  the  end  of  a  hall  there  was  a  grim  portal  marked 
"  Lift."  I  pressed  an  electric  button  and  heard  an 
answering  tinkle  in  the  heavens.  There  was  an  up- 
holstered settle  near  at  hand  and  I  discovered  the 
reason.  A  deer-stalking  peace  drooped  upon  every- 
thing, and  in  it  a  man  could  invoke  the  passing  of  a 
lazy  pageant  of  twenty  years  of  his  life. 

The  dignity  of  a  coffin  being  lowered  into  a  grave 
surrounded  the  ultimate  appearance  of  the  lift.  The 
expert  that  we  in  America  call  the  elevator-boy  stepped 
from  the  car,  took  three  paces  forward,  faced  to  atten- 
tion and  saluted.  This  elevator-boy  could  not  have 
been  less  than  sixty  years  of  age  ;  a  great  white  beard 
streamed  toward  his  belt.  I  saw  that  the  lift  had  been 
longer  on  its  voyage  than  I  had  suspected. 

Later  in  our  upward  progress  a  natural  event  would 
have  been  an  establishment  of  social  relations.  Two 
enemies  imprisoned  together  during  the  still  hours  of  a 
balloon  journey  would,  I  believe,  suffer  a  mental  amalga- 
mation. The  overhang  of  a  common  fate,  a  great 
principle  fact,  can  make  an  equality  and  a  truce  between 
any  pair.  Yet,  when  I  disembarked,  a  final  survey  of 
the  grey  beard  made  me  recall  that  I  had  failed  even  to 
ask  the  boy  whether  he  had  not  taken  probably  three 
trips  on  this  lift. 

My  windows  overlooked  simply  a  great  sea  of  night 
in  which  were  swimming  little  gas  fishes. 

VII. 

I  have  of  late  been  led  to  wistfully  reflect  that  many 
of  the  illustrators  are  very  clever.  In  an  impatience 
which  was  denoted  by  a  certain  economy  of  apparel,  I 
went  to  a  window  to  look  upon  day-lit  London.  There 
were  the  'buses  parading  the  street  with  the  miens  of 
elephants.    There  were  the  police  'oo'cing  precisely  as 
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I  had  been  informed  by  the  prints.  There  were  the 
sandwich-men.    There  was  almost  everything-. 

But  the  artists  had  not  told  me  the  sound  of  London. 
Now  in  New  York  the  artists  are  enabled  to  pourtray 
sound  because  in  New  York  a  dray  is  not  a  dray  at  all  ; 
it  is  a  great  potent  noise  hauled  by  two  or  more  horses. 
When  a  magazine  containing  an  illustration  of  a  New 
York  street  is  sent  to  me  I  always  know  it  beforehand. 
I  can  hear  it  coming  through  the  mails.  As  I  have 
said  previously,  this  which  I  must  call  the  sound  of 
London  was  to  me  only  a  silence. 

Later  in  front  of  the  hotel  a  cabman  that  I  hailed 
said  to  me  :  "Are  you  gowing  far,  sir?  I've  got  a 
byby  here  and  I  want  to  giver  a  bit  of  a  blough." 
This  impressed  me  as  being  probably  a  quotation  from 
an  early  Egyptian  poet,  but  I  learned  soon  enough  that 
the  word  byby  was  the  name  of  some  kind  or  condition 
of  horse.  The  cabman's  next  remark  was  addressed 
to  a  boy  who  took  a  perilous  dive  between  the  byby's 
nose  and  a  cab  in  front.  "That's  roight !  Put  your 
head  in  there  and  get  it  jammed — a  whackin'  good 
place  for  it,  I  should  think  !  "  Although  the  tone  was 
low  and  circumspect,  I  have  never  heard  a  better  off- 
hand declamation.  Every  word  was  cut  clear  of  dis- 
reputable alliances  with  its  neighbours.  The  whole 
thing  was  as  clean  as  a  row  of  pewter  mugs.  The 
influence  of  indignation  upon  the  voice  caused  me  to 
reflect  that  we  might  devise  a  mechanical  means  of 
inflaming  some  in  that  constellation  of  mummers  which 
is  the  heritage  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Then  I  saw  the  drilling  of  the  vehicles  by  two  police- 
men. There  were  four  torrents  converging  at  a  point, 
and  when  four  torrents  converge  at  one  point  engineer- 
ing experts  buy  tickets  for  another  place.  But  here 
again  it  was  drill,  plain  simple  drill.  I  must  not  falter 
in  saying  that  I  think  the  management  of  the  traffic — 
as  the  phrase  goes — to  be  distinctly  illuminating  and 
wonderful.  The  police  were  not  ruffled  and  exasperated. 
They  were  as  peaceful  as  two  cows  in  a  pasture. 

I  remember  once  remarking  that  mankind  with  all  its 
boasted  modern  progress  had  not  yet  been  able  to 
invent  a  turnstile  that  will  commute  in  fractions.  I 
have  now  learned  that  736  rights  of  way  cannot  operate 
simultaneously  at  one  point.  Rights  of  way,  like  fight- 
ing women,  require  space.  Even  two  rights  of  way 
can  make  a  scene  which  is  only  suited  to  the  tastes  of 
an  ancient  public. 

This  truth  was  very  evidently  recognized.  There  was 
only  one  right  of  way  at  a  time.  The  police  did  not 
look  behind  them  to  see  if  their  orders  were  to  be 
obeyed  ;  they  knew  they  were  to  be  obeyed.  These 
four  torrents  were  drilling  like  four  battalions.  The 
two  blue-clothed  men  manoeuvred  them  in  a  solemn 
abiding  peace,  the  silence  of  London. 

I  thought  at  first  that  it  was  the  intellect  of  the  indi- 
vidual, but  I  looked  at  one  constable  closely  and  his 
face  was  as  afire  with  intelligence  as  a  flannel  pin- 
cushion. It  was  not  the  police  and  it  was  not  the 
crowd.  It  was  the  police  and  the  crowd.  Again  it 
was  drill. 

VIII. 

I  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  signs.  I 
don't  like  to  read  signs.  I  have  never  met  a  man  who 
liked  to  read  signs.  I  once  invented  a  creature  who 
could  play  the  piano  with  a  hammer,  and  I  mentioned 
him  to  a  professor  in  Harvard  University  whose  pecu- 
liarity was  Sanscrit.  He  had  the  same  interest  in  my 
invention  that  I  have  in  a  certain  kind  of  mustard. 
And  yet  this  mustard  has  become  a  part  of  me.  Or, 
I  have  become  a  part  of  this  mustard.  Further,  I 
know  more  of  an  ink,  a  brand  of  hams,  a  kind  of 
cigarettes  and  a  novelist  than  any  man  living.  I  went 
by  train  to  see  a  friend  in  the  country,  and  after  passing 
through  a  patent  mucilage,  some  more  hams,  a  South 
African  Investment  company,  a  Parisian  millinery  firm 
and  a  comic  journal,  I  alighted  at  a  new  and  original 
kind  of  corset.  On  my  return  journey  the  road  almost 
continuously  ran  through  soap. 

I  have  accumulated  superior  information  concerning 
these  things  because  I  am  at  their  mercy.  If  I  want 
to  know  where  I  am  I  must  find  the  definitive  sign. 
This  accounts  for  my  glib  use  of  the  word  mucilage  as 
well  as  the  titles  of  other  staples. 


I  suppose  even  the  Briton  in  mixing  his  life  must 
sometimes  consult  the  labels  on  'buses  and  streets  and 
stations  even  as  the  chemist  consults  the  labels  on  his 
bottles  and  boxes.  A  brave  man  would  possibly  affirm 
that  this  was  suggested  by  the  existence  of  the  labels. 

The  reason  that  I  did  not  learn  more  about  hams  and 
mucilage  in  New  York  seems  to  me  to  be  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  British  advertiser  is  allowed  to  exer- 
cise an  unbridled  strategy  in  his  attack  with  his  new 
corset  or  whatever  upon  the  defensive  public.  He 
knows  that  the  vulnerable  point  is  the  informatory  sign 
which  the  citizen  must,  of  course,  use  for  his  guidance, 
and  then  with  horse,  foot,  guns,  corsets,  hams,  muci- 
lage, investment  companies  and  all  he  hurls  himself  at 
this  point. 

Meanwhile  I  have  discovered  a  way  to  make  the 
Sanscrit  scholar  heed  my  creature  who  plays  the  piano 
with  a  hammer.  Stephen  Crane. 

{Copyright  1897  by  Stephen  Crane  in  the  United  States  of 
America^ 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  RELIGIOUS 
ATMOSPHERES. 

THE  worst  thing  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  can 
now  find  to  say  against  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
is  that  it  is  "  permeated  with  a  Protestant  Atmosphere." 
In  days  gone  by  they  boldly  accused  Trinity  College  of 
bribing  "Catholics"  into  conformity  with  the  Esta- 
blished Church  by  means  of  Scholarships  and  Fellow- 
ships and  other  College  preferments.  The  death-stroke 
was  given  to  that  slander  in  1857,  when  Non-Founda- 
tion Scholarships  were  opened  to  all  comers,  the  first  to 
win  one  being  Thomas  Maguire,  who  subsequently 
became  the  first  Roman  Catholic  Fellow  of  the  College. 
About  the  year  1870,  Thomas  Bellingham  Brady  was 
specially  appointed  Extra  Professor  of  Classical  Litera- 
ture, because  he  was  a  distinguished  classical  scholar, 
but  being  a  Roman  Catholic  was  at  the  time  ineligible 
for  Fellowship.    This  piece  of  preferment  shows  how 
resolutely  the  authorities  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  were 
bent  upon  "perverting"  such  Roman  Catholic  students 
as  should  resort  to  their  classes.    The  Non-Foundation 
Scholarships  might  be  alleged  to  have  been  forced  upon 
the  Board  by  public  opinion.    That  would  not  be  true  ; 
but,  even  granting  it,  there  was  no  reason  for  going 
out  of  the  way  to  offer  a  special  preferment  to  Mr. 
Brady   merely  because   he  was   a   Roman  Catholic 
scholar.    Under  "  Fawcett's  Act"  of  1873  Dr.  Brady 
would  have  been  eligible  for  Fellowship,  but  he  did  not 
compete.    In  the  year  1880  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
Commissioner  under  the  Intermediate  Education  Board, 
which  appointment  he  still  holds.    The  Act,  however, 
bore  fruit  in  the  election  of  Dr.  Maguire  to  Fellowship, 
and  subsequently  in  that  of  Mr.  Starkie,  another  dis- 
tinguished Roman  Catholic  scholar.     At  the  present 
time  the  Protestant  Atmosphere  of  Trinity  College  is  com- 
patible with  the  following  facts  :  David  Pigot,  Esq., 
Master  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  is  a  representative 
of  the  Senior  Fellows  on  the  University  Council  ;  Mr. 
Starkie  is  a  representative  of  the  Junior  Fellows.  These 
are  both  Roman  Catholics,  and  are  both  very  influential 
as  Members  of  Council.    A  Roman  Catholic  is  Auditor 
of  the  College  Historical  Society  ;  another  is  President 
of  the  College  Philosophical  Society.    These  are  posts 
conferred  by  popular  election,  and  if  in  any  case  a  Pro- 
testant Atmosphere  might  be  supposed  to  exert  influence, 
surely  it  is  in  elections  to  the  highest  positions  in 
societies  whose    function    is  to  discuss  History  and 
Philosophy.    The  question  may  be  asked,  "  What  are 
these  among  so  many?  "    Trinity  College  numbers  her 
students  by  the  thousand  ;  some  half-dozen  popular  or 
distinguished   Roman   Catholic   students   or  officials 
prove  nothing.    Not  so  ;  the  case  is  exactly  the  con- 
verse.   Roman  Catholics  are  kept  away  from  Trinity 
College,  of  set  purpose,  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  their  own 
Church.    It  is  not  the  fault  of  Trinity  College  that  her 
Roman  Catholic  students  are  few.    It  is  the  glory  of 
Trinity  College  that  she  knows  how  to  recognize  intel- 
lectual distinction  in  all  her  students,  and  that  she  has 
not   overlooked    her    Roman    Catholic    alumni,  but 
honoured  and  rewarded  them  according  to  their  merits. 
The  instances  here  adduced  prove  that  such  rewards 
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are  not  merely  scholastic,  but  that  on  the  social  side  as 
well  "Protestant  Atmosphere"  is  no  hindrance  to 
Roman  Catholic  advancement. 

It  seems  desirable  to  put  on  record  also  that  no 
instance  of  proselytism  by  means  of  College  emolument 
ever  has  been  proved.  Not  only  so,  but  no  person  has 
ever  been  even  named  as  having  conformed  to  the 
Established  Church  for  the  sake  of  reward.  The  accu- 
sations of  proselytism  were  always  vague  and  anony- 
mous. There  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  remarkable  instance 
of  a  conversion  from  Romanism  where  the  convert 
declined  to  compete  for  College  emolument,  thus 
clearly  proving  the  disinterestedness  of  his  conversion. 

About  the  year  1850  a  gentleman  entered  Trinity 
College  as  a  professed  Roman  Catholic.  He  won  a 
sizarship,  that  prize  having  been  always  open  to  all 
denominations.  He  continued  to  profess  Romanism 
until  his  degree,  and  consequently  refrained  from  com- 
peting for  scholarship.  This  latter  prize,  though  much 
more  dignified  and  a  little  more  lucrative,  is  actually 
easier  of  attainment  than  sizarship.  The  student  in 
question  contented  himself  with  the  modest  reward 
of  his  open  sizarship — free  education,  daily  dinner  in 
the  hall,  and  rent-free  chambers  of  a  very  humble  type. 
He  did  not  announce  his  conversion  until  he  was  on 
the  point  of  taking  his  B.A.  degree.  He  then  joined 
the  Divinity  School,  took  out  his  testimonium,  and 
was  ordained.  Thereafter  he  lived  and  died  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Irish  Church.  So  much  for  the  "  Protestant 
Atmosphere." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  how  a  Roman 
Catholic  Atmosphere  would  be  likely  to  work  in  a 
University  under  the  control  of  Roman  Catholic  autho- 
rities. 

It  should  be  premised  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  have  published  a  series  of  replies  to  questions 
which  they  assume  to  have  been  put  to  them  on  behalf 
of  the  Government.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  such 
questions  ever  were  put  ;  but  that  point  need  not  be 
discussed  just  at  present.  What  is  immediately 
relevant  is  that  they  have  announced  their  willingness 
to  throw  open  their  University  to  all  comers.  This 
sounds  very  generous  and  impartial,  but  it  requires 
some  examination.  To  begin  with,  there  is  a  certain 
appearance  of  inconsistency  in  first  clamouring  against 
a  Protestant  Atmosphere  and  then  proposing  to  admit 
Protestant  students  to  the  Roman  Catholic  University. 
There  are  Protestant  Unionists  who  conjecture  that 
this  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  may  be  a  subtle  device  intended  to  give  them 
an  opening  to  repudiate  the  entire  scheme,  as  having 
been  forced  upon  them  incompliance  with  the  prejudices 
of  English  Radical  Nonconformity.  Others  see  in 
it  a  design  to  proselytize,  or  at  least  to  keep 
the  door  open  for  proselytism.  They  recollect 
the  obstinate  fight  for  the  privilege  of  displaying 
images,  emblems  and  relics  as  ornaments  of  primary 
schools,  which  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  have  never 
ceased  to  wage.  They  allege  that  images,  emblems, 
relics,  the  distinctive  dress  of  the  theological  students 
and  theological  professors,  the  continued  observance  of 
ritual  to  the  interruption  of  secular  instruction,  and 
other  like  incidents,  would  call  into  existence  a 
"Catholic"  Atmosphere  many  times  more  dangerous  to 
the  faith  of  the  few  Protestant  students  who  might  be 
attracted  to  the  new  University  than  ever  was  the 
Protestant  Atmosphere  of  Trinity  College  to  its 
"  Catholic  students."  Nor  are  these  apprehensions  ill 
founded.  In  primary  schools,  in  spite  of  all  precau- 
tions, lapses  from  Protestantism  often  occur.  The 
rules  against  the  display  of  emblems  are  evaded,  and 
sometimes  openly  defied.  The  late  A.  M.  Sullivan,  in 
his  book  called  "New  Ireland,"  describes  a  convent 
school  in  which  the  emblems  were  all  hidden  behind 
maps  and  natural  history  pictures,  which  were  so  dis- 
posed that  they  could  be  drawn  aside  when  the  hour 
of  religious  instruction  struck.  The  author  hints  that 
a  converse  arrangement  was  not  impossible — the 
emblems  displayed  at  all  hours,  and  only  veiled  when  the 
Inspector  was  on  the  premises.  Such  evasion  would  of 
course  be  unnecessary  in  the  case  of  a  University. 
Every  lecture-room  and  class-room  would  have  its 
"Catholic"  ornaments,  and  every  lecture  would  be 
suspended  when  the  hour  of  devotion   arrived.  At 


least,  if  this  was  not  done,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  per- 
mission to  do  so  in  open  primary  schools  should  be 
clamoured  for.     If  the  religious  Atmosphere  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  University  is  to  be  a  negative  one, 
why  is  the  Atmosphere  of  Trinity   College— already 
negative — so  bitterly  complained  of?     It  is  clear,  at 
all  events,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  see  in  the 
application  of  the  Acts  abolishing  Tests  at  least  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  "atmospheric"  pressure  to 
bear.  They  know,  also,  that  the  influence  of  the  Romish 
Atmosphere   is   keenly   felt    in    the    relations  even 
of  mature  life.    How  is  it  that  in  a  mixed  marriage 
it  is  almost  invariably  the  Protestant  partner  who  goes 
over  to  Rome,  not  the  Roman  Catholic  partner  who 
conforms  to  Protestantism  ?    Not  many  years  ago  the 
custom  in  the  case  of  mixed  marriages  was  that  the 
sons  should  be  brought  up  in  the  father's  religion  and 
the  daughters  in  that  of  the  mother.    Now  all  that  is 
changed.    A  priest  will  not  marry  a  couple  except  on 
condition  that  all  the  children  are  to  be  baptized  into 
the  Church  of  Rome  and  brought  up  "  Catholics." 
The  very  use  of  the  epithet  "Catholic"  to  mean  a 
Romanist  is  an  instance  of  "atmospheric"  influence. 
Protestants  who  have  much  intercourse  with  Roman 
Catholics  are  very  apt  to  drop  the  distinctive  prefix. 
On  the  part  of  the  Protestant  this  is  merely  a  polite 
concession,  just  as  one  does  not  give  the  lie  to  the 
servant  who  says  "Not  at  home";  but  the  Romanist 
accepts  it  as  an  admission  of  his  full  claim.    Is  it,  then, 
at  all  surprising  that  Protestants  regard  this  so-called 
liberality  and  "sweet  reasonableness"  of  the  Roman 
Catholic   Bishops   with   apprehension   and   distrust  ? 
Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  are  much  more  powerful 
to    keep    Roman   Catholic    laity   out    of   a  mixed 
University  with  a  Protestant  Atmosphere  than  Pro- 
testant ministers  would  be  to  keep  their  youth  away 
from  a  Roman  Catholic  institution.    A  Roman  Catholic 
University  with  rich  endowments,  and  a  very  small  body 
of  laity  to  compete  for  its  endowments,  would  be  a  sore 
temptation  to  a  certain  class  of  Protestants.    It  may  be 
safely  predicted  that  honours  and  emoluments  would  be 
easily  obtained,  in  the  early  stages  at  all  events.  If, 
then,  a  few  of  the  less  "  bigoted"  Protestant  students 
conformed  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  nothing  would  be 
easier  than  to  represent  them  as  convinced  of  the 
"  truth  "  or  at  all  events  yielding  to  "  Catholic  Atmo- 
sphere."   And  if  their  conversion  took  place  after  they 
had  won  some  emolument,  the  order  of  events  would 
be  triumphantly  appealed  to,  in  proof  that  the  motive 
was  wholly  disinterested.    The  emolument  might  have 
been  won  fairly  enough,  and  yet  the  reasoning  here  sug- 
gested might  be  wholly  fallacious.    For  such  reasons  as 
these,  there  are  Protestants  and  Unionists  who,  while  un- 
willing to  oppose  any  measure  which  may  possibly  result 
in  settling  a  troublesome  question,  yet  think  that  the 
Roman  Catholic   Bishops'  answers  to  the  supposed 
questions  afford  no  sort  of  basis  for  settlement.  Such 
Protestants  and  Unionists  would  greatly  prefer  that 
things  were  left  alone,  but  if  concession  is  to  be  made, 
they  would  have  it  unreserved.    They  would  let  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops  govern  their  own  University 
in  their  own  way.    They  would  make  no  stipulations 
as  to  the  tenure  of  the  Professorships.    They  would 
appoint  no  visitors  nor  any  supervisof  of  any  sort, 
except  for  one  purpose  only.    That  purpose  should  be, 
to  see  that  no  student  entered  the  Roman  Catholic 
University  who  had  not  professed  Romanism  for  such 
length  of  time  before  his  entrance  that  he  could  not  be 
suspected  of  going  to  the  Seminary  for  the  sake  of 
loaves  and  fishes. 

Edward  Stanley  Robertson, 
{Member  of  the  Academic  Council,  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin.) 

GLORY  AT  GREEBA  CASTLE. 

A  VISION. 

THE  ruddy  sun  was  sinking  slowly  in  the  Irish 
Ocean,  as  it  is  wont  to  do. 
On  to  the  battlements  of  a  Castle  that  he  had  pur- 
chased, for  a  fourth  of  its  value,  from  the  widow  of  a 
publisher  (see  interviews,  passim),  there  stepped  forth 
a  figure  concealed,  for  commercial  purposes,  in  the  garb 
of  a  Christian.     Picturesque  he  stood,  with  auburn 
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curls  wrestling  to  be  freed  from  a  wild  and  grey  som- 
brero, and  proudly,  gaily,  grandly  he  gazed  about  him. 
Then  a  strange  thing  happened. 

For  all  across  the  west,  in  burning  letters,  was 
inscribed  by  an  invisible  (but  active)  hand  the  word 
GLORY,  and  all  across  the  east,  in  leaden  letters,  the 
word  STORM.  And  the  char-a-bancs,  full  of  intoxicated 
reporters,  went  rolling,  rolling  away  into  the  prodigious 
distance.  And  the  echoes  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
singing  the  praises  of  the  greatest  of  living  (but  why 
"living  "  ?)  writers,  died  among  the  beautifully  wooded 
grounds  of  the  mountain  slope.  And  the  postman, 
lately  bent  to  the  very  ground  under  the  weight  of 
letters  and  reviews,  went  dancing  back,  clapping  his 
hands,  and  singing,  to  his  humble  home  in  Peel.  And 
Hall  Caine  was  at  last  alone,  with  Glory  in  front  of  him 
and  Storm  behind. 

Then  those  immortal  eyes  whose  very  light  is  adver- 
tisement and  their  colour  publicity,  beamed  round  upon 
a  world  gorged  with  the  name  of  Caine. 

And  the  twilight  fell,  and  the  bloodhound  pup  was 
in  the  stable,  and  the  flowers  in  the  garden  were  all 
plucked  to  make  a  garland  for  the  chatelain  at  supper, 
and  the  Manx  cats,  who  had  sacrificed  their  tails  to 
make  him  a  sacrificial  apron,  were  rejoicing  in  the 
physical  peculiarity  of  their  species.  And  he  looked 
around,  and  all  the  world  was  Man,  and  the  head  and 
front  of  Man  was  Hall  Caine. 

Far  below  Greeba  Castle,  where  he  stood  in  storm 
and  glory,  lay  the  deserted  messuages  and  broken  roofs 
of  Greeba  Towers,  a  ruin  crouching  between  the  Master 
and  the  Sea.  The  twilight  deepened,  but,  in  ecstatic 
vision,  he  saw  along  its  weed-grown  alleys  strange 
forms  lying,  prone  and  lonely.  And  suddenly  the 
Shadow  of  a  Crime  fell  on  Greeba  Towers,  while  the 
exhausted  luminary,  anxious  for  one  last  look  at  Hall 
Caine,  leaped  in  the  purpureal  waters  of  the  west,  and 
tinged  that  colossal  forehead  with  the  chrism  of 
celebrity. 

And  He  knew  that  he  was  Shakspeare. 

But,  far  below,  on  the  haunted  terraces  of  Greeba 
Towers,  what  were  those  fallen  forms  ? 

Then  the  incandescence  of  mighty  vision  came  upon 
Hall  Caine,  and  through  the  twilight,  even  from  his 
vast  height  above  them,  he  saw  them  who  they  were. 

One  there  was,  lately  a  dainty  little  thing,  a  mighty 
fashionable  atom,  one  who  had  challenged  Satan  with 
her  fairy  finger  and  had  smitten  him  to  tears  ;  and  now 
her  golden  hair  was  wet  with  wormwood  and  she  was 
lying  cold  and  dead  ;  and  the  balmy  zephyrs  of 
publicity  might  blow  and  blow  down  those  dusky,  musky 
avenues.  They  would  never  waken  again  that  little, 
brave,  coy  and  illiterate  being. 

Another  there  was,  a  bearded  form,  and  the  light 
from  Hall  Caine's  forehead  flashed  into  its  spectacles 
and  played  like  a  fen-fire  through  and  through  its  bushy 
beard,  but  never  stirred  it.  This  was  one  who  had 
made  London  the  study  of  his  life  till  it  was  as  the 
palm  of  his  own  hand.  But  the  Conqueror  had  come, 
the  Hero  of  the  Colossal  Undertaking,  and  once  had 
he  been  driven  to  the  Derby,  and  once  had  he  and  Mrs. 
Ormiston  Chant,  clad  in  simple  white  and  holding  hand 
in  hand,  visited  the  Alhambra  together,  and  lo  !  London 
lay  bound  in  his  provincial  grasp. 

And  hard  by  another  shape  lay  prone  in  the  darkness. 
Like  Minerva,  all-wise  and  all-divining,  equally  at  home 
in  the  modest  conventicle  and  at  the  Duchess's  garden- 
party,  ready  to  discuss  Spinoza  with  a  costermonger 
and  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  with  the  German  Emperor — 
she_  to  whom  all  creeds  were  luminous,  all  strata  of 
society  permanently  open  ;  she  who  was  herself  the 
goddess  of  a  quaint  eclectical  religion  ;  she  who  had  a 
conventual  institution  of  her  own  ;  she  to  whom  Robert 
confessed  and  in  whom  Marcia  confided— she  lay  there 
dead. 

And  other  forms  were  there.  But  all  were  dead.  And 
Hall  Caine  was  the  only  Novelist  of  the  World.  Proudly 
modest,  shyly  confident,  with  an  immense  envelope  of 
press-cuttings  thrust  into  his  manly  bosom,  he  smiled 
and  then  lie  sighed,  for  Empire  means  Loneliness.  Hall 
Caine,  with  Glory  before  him,  and  Storm  behind,  was 
lonely.  He  had  been  taken  up  to  Sinai  and  heard  the 
thunders  of  une  Men  bonne  presse,  and  he  thought  of  the 
happy,  happy  days  when  he  was  only  a  little  Manx  boy, 


guddling  for  sticklebacks  in  the  pond.  And  suddenly 
he  fancied  he  was  guddling  still,  guddling  for  praise, 
guddling  for  the  worthless  plaudits  of  the  millions. 
Ah  !  how  at  our  altitudes  of  the  Adult  we  fall  simply, 
sweetly  back  upon  the  practices  of  Childhood. 

For  now  his  glorious  head  sank  upon  his  heaving 
bosom.  There  was  no  reporter  near  to  whom  he  could 
unburden  that  weight  of  grief.  There  was  none,  not 
even  a  postman,  not  even  the  correspondent  of  a  Welsh 
Radical  journal,  to  whom  in  that  thrilling  hour  between 
sunset  and  moonrise  he  could  falter  forth  his  humble 
aspiration.    Yet  to  the  night-dews  he  whispered  it. 

"  Ah  !  "  he  murmured,  "  now  that  I  know  that  I  am 
Shakspeare  ;  now  that  all  the  visible  earth  is  filled  with 
my  paragraphs  ;  now  that  I  have  valuable  serial  rights 
in  the  parts  of  Lybia  about  Cyrene  ;  now  that  no  socio- 
logical or  theological  or  entomological  or  scatological 
question  can  be  raised  in  the  whole  earth  without  my 
being  first  consulted  as  to  my  opinion  about  it  ;  what 
shall  I  do  next  ?  " 

And  he  gazed  into  the  west.  But  "Glory"  had 
faded,  and  the  moon's  eccentric  finger  was  somewhat 
inefficiently  writing  a  new  name  across  the  sky  ;  and  he 
gazed  into  the  east,  and  "Storm"  was  not,  but  the 
lightning  was  scrawling  something  in  its  place  which 
was  perfectly  unintelligible.  And  the  deceased  novelists 
were  all  buried  in  the  gloom  that  fell  from  the  battle- 
ments of  Greeba  Castle.  And  there  was  no  light  at 
all  on  earth  save  that  which  flashed  from  Hall  Caine's 
forehead,  its  "intellectual  high  light,"  as  the  inter- 
viewers were  wont  to  call  it.  So  he  was  left  alone,  a 
guide  unto  himself.  And  all  the  world  trembled  in 
darkness  until  the  glad  evangel  came.  And  Hall  Caine 
said  : 

"  My  next  novel  shall  deal  with  the  Question  of 
Intemperance." 

And  there  was  a  sound  like  the  sound  of  harps.  And 
the  Master  went  indoors  and  ate  his  supper. 

AN  ANTHOLOGY.* 

"  "~PHE  newspapers  are   to   blaze  with  my  name." 
(p.  217.) 

"  He  mopped  his  forehead."  (p.  231.) 

"  /  have  been  getting  newspapers  myselj r."  (p.  275.) 

"  It  seemed  as  if  he  brought  the  air  of  heaven  in  the 
rustle  of  his  habit  and  to  have  come  from  the  holy  of 
holies."  (p.  114.) 

' '  Listen,  all  men  and  women,  while  I  sound  mine  own 
glory  out  of  a  column  as  long  as  the  Duke  of  York's." 
(p.  218.) 

"  O  God,  forgive  me  if  I  am  a  vain,  presumptuous 
creature."  (ibid.) 

"  But  Tm  trying  so  hard,  so  very  hard,  to  be  '  true  to 
the  higher  self  in  me.'  "  (p.  287.) 

"  There!  I  have  blown  off  my  steam,  and  now  to 
business."  (p.  219.) 

"  Look  out  !    It's  a  volcano,  and  the  lava  is  coming 
down  with  a  rush."  (p.  64.) 

"  What  dialect  is  it?  "  (p.  213.) 

"  Ta  ra-ra-boom-de-ay."  (p.  241.) 

"  The  screech  of  a  concertina."  (p.  186.) 

"  The  bell  of  a  jam-factory."  (p.  234.) 

"  High  words  off  an  empty  stomach."  (p.  351.) 

"  Stop,  man,  stop,  stop  !"  (p.  437.) 

•  ....  1  • 

"     is  all  over."  (p.  292.) 

"  It  was  a  miserable  story."  (p.  74.) 

"  No,  no,  a  thousand  times  no!"  (p.  180.) 

"  It  must  stand  to  the  human  world  as  the  seething, 
boiling,  bubbling  waters  of  Niagara  do  to  the  world  of 
nature."  (p.  219.) 

"  Tve  a  great  mind,  though."  (p.  351.) 

"  AMEN."  (p.  452.) 

OTTER  HUNTING. 

OTTER  hunting,  which  some  years  since  seemed 
likely  almost  to  fade  out  of  existence  in  these 
islands,  has  had  within  the  last  few  years  a  sudden  and 
remarkable  resuscitation.    In  a  book  upon  sport  pub- 

*  Compiled  from  "  The  Christian,"  Hall  Caine  (Heinemann). 
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lished  about  sixty  years  ago  occurs  the  following 
passage  : — "  Otter  hunting  is  now  little  understood 
and  is  quite  on  the  decline  in  this  country."  But, 
happily  for  this  most  excellent  pastime,  a  certain 
number  of  enthusiastic  supporters  maintained  during 
a  long  period  cf  decadence  the  pursuit  of  the  otter  and 
upheld  the  hardy  breed  of  hounds  necessary  for  its 
proper  support.  The  well-known  Rev.  John  Russell 
of  North  Devon  was  one  of  these  enthusiasts.  In  his 
early  days  "  Parson  Jack  "  understood  little  or  nothing 
of  the  difficult  science  of  otter  hunting  and  wandered 
over  many  hundreds  of  miles  of  country  in  the  pro- 
cess of  educating  himself  and  his  hounds  before  he  was 
enabled  to  kill  an  otter  in  proper  and  sportsman- 
like fashion.  Wales  has  always  been  a  great  strong- 
hold of  otter  hunting,  and  even  in  the  dullest  period 
of  this  branch  of  sport  Welsh  otter  hunters,  assisted 
by  the  strong,  keen,  rough-coated  breed  of  hounds 
for  which  the  Principality  is  still  famous,  pursued 
this  most  fierce,  cunning  and  destructive  beast  of 
chase  amid  some  of  the  most  picturesque  scenery  in 
the  British  Isles. 

Within  the  last  decade  otter  hunting  has  had  a  rapid 
and  most  remarkable  revival.  The  old-established  packs, 
which  were  for  years  only  followed  by  a  few  ardent 
supporters,  now  find  their  meets  thronged  with  spec- 
tators ;  new  packs  have  sprung  into  existence,  and 
from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west  of  England 
and  Wales  otter  hunting  is  to  be  found  during  the 
summer  months  flourishing  exceedingly.  In  the  South 
of  Scotland  the  Dumfriesshire,  an  excellent  pack,  has 
for  years  been  maintained. 

Coming  as  it  does  just  upon  the  tail  end  of  fox 
hunting,  otter  hunting  has  peculiar  claims  upon  the 
sport  loving  tastes  of  the  English  people.  It  can  be 
carried  on  at  much  less  expense  than  the  sister  sport. 
Its  pursuit  is  conducted  entirely  upon  foot,  and  it  can 
therefore  be  enjoyed  by  hundreds  who  cannot  afford  to 
indulge  in  fox  or  hare  hunting  ;  while,  if  conducted 
upon  reasonable  lines,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  stock 
of  otters,  it  rids  many  a  stream  and  river  of  a  very 
determined  kind  of  poacher,  which  for  generations  has 
taken,  often  quite  unknown  to  the  angler,  a  very  heavy 
toll  of  fish.  In  the  quiet  season  that  follows  the  with- 
drawal of  the  fox-hunter's  horn  and  hounds  from  the 
country-side,  otter  hunting  in  its  modern  revival  has 
been  received  with  the  heartiest  zest  and  welcome. 
The  farmers  can  find  small  objection  to  a  sport  which 
carries  with  it  a  minimum  of  damage  to  crops  and 
fences.  The  angler  welcomes  it  gladly.  And,  despite 
the  fact  that  otter  hunting  has  to  be  pursued  at  a  much 
earlier  hour  of  the  day  than  is  the  case  with  fox-  and 
hare-hounds,  and  that  meets  are  usually  fixed  for  six  or 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  numbers  of  ladies  are 
now  to  be  found  at  every  fixture. 

On  a  fine  morning  of  spring  or  summer  there  is,  in 
truth,  no  more  fascinating  form  of  sport  than  a  hunt 
with  otter  hounds.  The  beauty  and  freshness  of  the 
morning,  the  charms  of  river  scenery,  whether  in  some 
picturesque  valley  of  the  West,  some  wild  and  romantic 
glen  of  Wales  or  the  North,  or  even  amid  the  smooth 
and  placid  pastures  of  middle  England,  ever  enthrall 
the  senses.  The  notes  of  horn  and  hound  are  ever 
welcome  ;  the  excitement  of  the  hunt  itself,  when 
every  trick  and  manoeuvre  of  one  of  the  most  wary  and 
resourceful  of  all  creatures  of  chase  can  be  watched,  in- 
spires the  dullest  soul.  It  is  small  wonder,  then,  that 
to  people  of  active  habit,  of  either  sex,  fond  as  are  all 
English  folk  of  open  air  and  the  breath  of  the  sweet 
country,  this  new  pastime  appeals  with  peculiar  zest 
and  piquancy. 

One  great  advantage  possessed  by  otter-hounds  is 
that  they  are  easily  moved  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another.  Thus  masters  of  otter-hounds  can  and  do 
respond  with  alacrity  to  the  pressing  invitations  often 
despatched  to  them  from  parts  of  the  country  far  distant 
from  their  own  headquarters.  Some  packs  make  an 
annual  tour  and  hunt  the  rivers  of  several  counties. 
The  late  Mr.  Geoffrey  Hill,  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
masters  that  ever  tailed  an  otter,  wandered  far  afield 
and  was  as  welcome  to  the  farmers  and  landowners  of 
the  Midland  shires  as  to  those  of  Shropshire  and 
Wales.  Major  Green,  of  the  Dartmoor  Otter-hounds, 
has  just  returned  to  his  own  waters  after  a  fortnight's 


campaign  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Courtenay  Tracey  is  another 
veteran  who  is  well  known  in  many  counties. 

The  otter  is  so  secret  and  cunning  a  beast  that  he 
may  live  for  years  upon  a  stream  without  making  known 
his  presence  to  the  neighbouring  country  people.  In 
rivers  where  salmon  and  trout  are  plentiful,  his  devasta- 
tions, necessarily,  become  better  known  ;  he  is  far 
more  closely  watched  ;  and  keepers,  as  well  as  owners 
and  lessees,  of  valuable  fishings  are  not  likely  to  tolerate 
the  presence  of  over  many  of  these  bold  and  most  cun- 
ning marauders.  Where  coarse  fish  only  are  to  be 
found  and  no  trouble  is  taken  over  preservation,  otters 
can  and  do  live  unmolested  for  generations.  Within 
the  last  year  or  two  certain  streams  in  some  of  the 
quietest  parts  of  the  Midlands,  where  few  fishermen 
troubled  the  banks,  and  only  shepherds  and  farmers 
crossed  the  fields,  have  been  visited  by  otter-hounds. 
Otters  were  there  absolutely  undreamed  of  by  the 
country  people.  Generations  of  farmers  had  lived  and 
died  there  without  a  suspicion  of  the  presence  of 
otters,  which  all  the  time  were  flourishing  almost  at 
their  doors.  The  lads  caught  perch  and  pike  and  roach 
and  dace  and  gudgeon  in  the  stream  close  by,  and 
grew  up,  and  abandoned  the  sport  for  graver  cares, 
without  ever  setting  eyes  upon  the  four-footed  fishers, 
which  nightly  visited  the  best  pools  and  killed  the 
finest  fish.  Yet  the  advent  of  otter-hounds  and  of 
hunters  used  to  the  chase  of  these  creatures  proved  in- 
contestably  that  in  those  very  waters  otters  had  long 
existed.  And  first-rate  hunting  has  been  enjoyed  in 
many  of  the  peaceful  Midland  streams,  where  until  quite 
lately  any  countryman  would  have  scoffed  at  the  idea 
of  such  an  outlandish  beast  being  found  at  all.  It  is 
probable,  in  truth,  that  there  are  far  more  otters  in  this 
country  than  most  people  imagine.  Even  upon  the 
crowded  highway  of  the  Thames  otters  can  and  do 
exist.  We  have  seen  one  in  comparatively  recent 
years,  while  we  were  bathing  at  early  morning, 
swimming  quietly  across  the  mouth  of  the  Ember 
stream,  just  at  its  junction  with  the  Thames  near 
Hampton  Court. 

In  some  respects  otter  hunting  has  changed  during 
more  recent  times.  When  Landseer  painted  his  pic- 
ture called  "  The  Death  of  the  Otter"  many  years  ago 
it  was  still  the  custom  to  use  the  spear.  In  this  picture 
the  otter  writhes  upon  the  tall  spear  held  aloft  by  the 
red-coated  huntsman,  who  is  surrounded  by  a  pack  of 
rough-coated  ravening  hounds.  But  the  spear  has 
gone  out  of  fashion,  and  the  otter  usually  meets  his 
end,  as  does  the  fox,  by  the  teeth  of  the  hounds.! 

Somervile,  in  his  well-known  poem  "The  Chase," 
first  published  in  1735,  shows  conclusively  that  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  pursuit  of  the  otter  as  well  as 
of  fox  and  hare.  Probably  he  hunted  all  three  in- 
differently. In  his  time  the  spear  was  commonly  used. 
After  a  most  spirited  and  lifelike  description  of  the 
hunt,  he  thus  portrays  the  end  : — 

"...  Pierc'd  thro'  and  thro', 
On  pointed  spears  they  lift  him  high  in  air  ; 
Wriggling  he  hangs,  and  grins,  and  bites  in  vain : 
Bid  the  loud  horns,  in  gaily-warbling  strains, 
Proclaim  the  felon's  fate  ;  he  dies,  he  dies." 
The  ancient  rough-coated  otter-hound  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  a  cross  between  the  old  Southern 
hound  and  a  large  rough  terrier.    Of  this  strain  the 
hardy  Welsh  hound  is,  no  doubt,  a  lineal  descendant. 
Some  masters  now  use  both  fox-hounds  and  otter- 
hounds, on  the  ground  that  while  the  otter-hounds  are 
best  in  the  water,  fox-hounds,  although  much  harder  to 
educate  to  this  sport,  are  of  great  use  at  those  times 
when  the  quarry  quits  the  stream  and  betakes  himself, 
as  he  often  does,  to  the  land.    An  otter,  web-footed 
and  amphibious  beast  though  he  is,  can,  indeed,  get 
over  the  ground  for  a  few  fields  at  a  quite  surprising 
pace. 

We  are  told  that  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  otter 
hunting  was  a  favourite  amusementfor  "theyounggentry 
of  Great  Britain  " — a  mere  schoolboy's  sport,  evidently, 
like  ratting  and  rabbiting.  To-day  its  modern  revival 
appeals  to  a  far  wider  range  of  followers.  Purely 
pedestrian  sport  as  it  is,  no  pastime  can,  surely,  be  a 
healthier  one.  It  carries  with  it  the  certainty  of  early 
hours  and  plenty  of  exercise.  And,  perhaps,  not  the 
least  of  its  recommendations  lies  in  the  fact  that,  from 
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its  very  nature,  otter  hunting  can  never  be  surrounded 
with  the  artificiality  and  luxuries  by_  which,  in  time, 
certain  of  our  open-air  sports  seem  likely  to  be  emas- 
culated, if  not  completely  strangled. 

BAYREUTH  AGAIN. 

TO  Bayreuth  again,  through  dirty,  dusty,  nasty- 
smelling,  unromantic  Germany,  along  the  banks 
of  that  shabby-genteel  river  known  as  the  Rhine, 
watching  at  every  railway  station  the  wondrously 
bulky  haus-fraus  who  stir  such  deep  emotions  in  the 
sentimental  German  heart,  noting  how  the  disease  of 
militarism  has  eaten  so  deeply  into  German  life  that 
each  railway-official  is  a  mere  steam-engine,  supplied 
by  the  State  with  fuel  in  case  he  should  some  day  be 
needed,  eating  the  badly  and  dirtily  cooked  German 
food — how  familiar  it  all  seems  when  one  does  it  a 
second  time  !  One  week  in  Bayreuth  was  the  length 
of  my  stay  last  year ;  yet  I  seem  to  have  spent  a  great 
part  of  my  younger  days  here.  The  theatre  is  my  familiar 
friend  in  whom  I  never  trust  ;  the  ditch  called  the  river 
has  many  associations,  pleasant  and  other  ;  I  go  up 
past  the  theatre  into  the  wood  as  to  a  favourite  haunt 
of  old  time  ;  I  lunch  under  the  trees  and  watch  the 
caterpillars  drop  into  my  soup  as  though  that  were  the 
commonest  thing  in  the  world  ;  I  wander  into  the 
theatre  and  feel  more  at  home  than  ever  I  do  at  Covent 
Garden  ;  I  listen  to  the  bad— but  it  is  not  yet  time 
for  detailed  criticism.  All  I  mean  is  that  the  novelty  of 
Bayreuth,  like  the  novelty  of  any  other  small  lifeless 
German  town,  disappears  on  a  second  visit  ;  that 
though  the  charm  of  the  wood,  of  the  trumpet- 
calls  at  the  theatre,  of  the  greasy  German  food,  and 
the  primitive  German  sanitary  arrangements,  remains, 
it  is  a  charm  that  has  already  worn  very  thin  and  needs 
the  carefullest  of  handling  to  preserve.  Whether, 
without  some  especial  inducement,  the  average 
mortal  can  survive  Bayreuth  a  third  time,  is,  to  me, 
hardly  a  question.  As  for  my  poor  self,  it  suits  me 
admirably — certainly  I  could  stand  Bayreuth  half  a 
dozen  times.  I  like  the  life— the  way  in  which  the 
hours  of  the  day  revolve  round  the  evening  perform- 
ance, the  real  idleness,  passivity,  combined  with  an 
appearance  of  energy  and  activity  ;  I  like  to  get  warm 
by  climbing  the  hill  and  then  to  sit  down  and  cool  myself 
by  drinking  bier  from  a  huge  pot  with  a  pewter  lid, 
dreamily  speculating  the  while  on  the  possibility  of  my 
ever  growing  as  fat  as  the  average  German  ;  I  like  to 
sit  in  a  cafe  with  my  friends  till  three  in  the  morning, 
discussing  with  fiery  enthusiasm  unimportant  details 
in  the  performance  we  have  lately  endured ;  I  like  being 
hungry  six  times  a  day.  All  these  trifles  please  me, 
and  please  others.  But  the  majority  of  the  crowd 
of  visitors  are  not  pleased  by  them  ;  and  what  can 
they  do  in  Bayreuth  after  the  freshness  of  novelty  is 
worn  off?  They  go  to  Villa  Wahnfried  and  look  for  a 
few  seconds  at  the  spot  where  Wagner  is  buried,  as  I 
heard  it  said,  like  a  cat  in  a  back-garden  ;  they  look 
for  a  few  seconds  at  the  church  ;  they  lunch  ;  they  buy 
and  partly  read  the  English  papers  ;  and  then  ?  In- 
evitably the  intelligent  reader  will  say,  the  opera  in  the 
evening.  And  I,  who  have  been  to  the  opera  in  the 
evening,  gasp  and  remark  Really  ! 

Lest  this  ejaculation  be  entirely  misinterpreted  by  the 
irreverent,  let  it  be  said  at  once  that  the  performances 
are  not,  on  the  whole,  very  bad.  I  criticized  the  Bay- 
reuth manner  of  giving  "The  Ring"  in  minute  detail 
last  year  ;  and  the  changes  made  this  year  are  scarcely 
of  enough  importance  to  necessitate  my  going  through 
the  tedious  business  again.  But  I  wish  to  consider 
whether  the  representations  are  of  a  quality  and  distinc- 
tion sufficient  to  drag  one  all  the  way  from  England, 
and  to  compensate  those  who  find  the  day  dull  for  the 
dulness  of  the  day,  whether  they  are  what  Bayreuth 
claims  them  to  be — the  best  operatic  representations  in 
the  world,  the  best  that  could  possibly  be  given  at  the 
present  time.  The  circular  sent  out  by  amiable  Mr. 
Schulz-Curtius  states  that  "while  not  guaranteeing  any 
particular  artists,  the  aim  of  Bayreuth  will  be  to 
secure  the  best  artists  procurable "  (or  words  to  that 
effect).  Is  this  genuinely  the  aim  of  Bayreuth,  and  does 
Bayreuth  come  near  enough  to  the  mark  to  make  some 
thousands  of  English  people  think  they  have  spent 


their  time,  money  and  energy  well  in  coming  here  ? 
For  my  part  I  say  Yes  :  even  were  the  representations 
a  good  deal  poorer,  they  form,  as  I  have  said,  a  centre 
for  the  day  ;  I  rise  in  the  morning  with  them  before  me 
and  make  all  my  arrangements — my  lunches,  discussions 
and  biers — so  as  to  reach  the  theatre  at  four  o'clock  ; 
they  save  me  from  a  life  without  an  object  and  add  a 
zest  to  everything  1  do  ;  they  correspond  to  the  trifling 
errand  which  renders  a  ten-mile  walk  in  the  country  an 
enjoyment.     But  those  who  come  here  for  nothing  but 
the  theatre,  who  do  not  feel  the  charm  of  the  Bayreuth 
life,  will,  I  am  much  afraid,  answer  No.    Had  I  no 
friends  here,  or  did  I   not  enjoy  their  company  and 
conversation,  if  my  stomach  refused  bier  and  I  could 
not  smoke  ten-pfennig  German  cigars,  if  I  were  not 
violently  hungry  every  two   hours,  I  am  very  much 
afraid  I    should   answer  No.    In  some  respects  the 
representations  are  better  than  last  year's  (every  self- 
respecting  person  has  of  course  read  my  last  year's 
articles)  ;  in  one  all-important  respect  they  are  infinitely 
worse.  To  begin  with,  the  working  of  the  scenic  arrange- 
ments is  as  perfect  as  ever.    Of  course  there  are  one  or 
two  mistakes — stage  machinists,  after  all,  are  built  of 
peccable  clay — but  these  occur  so  seldom  that  one  can 
sit  with  a  feeling  of  security  that  is  not  possible  at 
Covent  Garden.    The  fire  does  not  flare  up  ten  minutes 
late  ;  the  coming  of  evening  does  not  suggest  an  un- 
expected total  eclipse  of  the  sun  ;  the  thing  that  the 
score  indicates  is  done,  and  not,  as  generally  happens 
at  Covent  Garden,  the  reverse  thing.    The  colours  of 
the  scenery  are  likewise  as  intolerably  German  as  ever 
— the  greens  coarse  and  rank,  the  yellows  bilious,  the 
blues  tinged  with  a  sickly  green,  the  reds  as  violent  as 
the  dress  of  the  average  German  frau.    On  the  other 
hand  many  of  the  effects  are  wonderful — the  mountain 
gorge  where  Wotan  calls  up  Erda,  Mime's  cave,  the 
depths  of  the  Rhine,  the  burning  of  the  hall  of  the 
Gibichungs.     But  the   most   astounding   and  lovely 
effects  in  the  setting  of  the  drama  will  not  avail  for 
long  without  true,  finished  and  beautiful  art  in  the 
singing  and  acting  ;  and  with  a  few  exceptions  the 
singers  do  not  give  us  anything   approaching  true, 
finished  and  beautiful  art.     The  exceptions  are  Van 
Rooy,    Brema,    Gulbranson,  Brema   and  Schumann- 
Heink.  Van  Rooy  has  a  noble  voice,  admirably  suited  to 
Wotan,  and  he  both  sings  and  acts  the  part  with  a  majesty 
and  pathos  beyond  anything  dreamed  of  by  any  other 
Wotan  I  have  heard.    He  appears  to  have  been  the 
success  of  the  Festival  ;  and  certainly  so  strong  and 
exquisite  an  artist  deserves  all  the  success  he  can  gain 
in  Bayreuth.     Brema's  Fricka  is  noble   and  full  of 
charm  ;  Schumann- Heink  sings  the  music  of  Erda  with 
some  sense  of  its  mystery  and  of  Waltraute  in  "  Sieg- 
fried "  with  considerable  passion  ;  and  Gulbranson  has 
vastly  improved  her  impersonation  of  Briinnhilde  since 
last  year.    She  is  still  unmistakably  a  student,  but  no 
one  can  doubt  that  she  will  develop  into  a  really  grand 
artist  if  she  avoids  ruining  her  fine  voice  by  continually 
using  it  in  a  wrong  way.    Her  Briinnhilde  is  just  now 
very  beautiful  and  intensely  pathetic,  but  it  owes  less 
to  her  art  than  her  personality.    She  does  not  interpret 
Briinnhilde  :  rather  she  uses  the  part  as  a  vehicle  for  her 
private  emotions  :  to  an  inordinate  degree  she  reads  into 
it  herreal  or  imaginary  experience ;  and  she  has  not  learnt 
the  trick  of  turning  her  feelings  into  the  proper  channels 
provided,  so  to  say,  by  the  part — of  so  directing  them 
that  Gulbranson  seems  to  disappear  behind  Briinnhilde. 
Still,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  find  an  artist  of  such  force  and 
passion  and  at  the  same  time  such  rare  delicacy  ;  and 
I  expect  to  come  here  in  1899  and  hear  an  almost  perfect 
rendering  of  Briinnhilde.    As  for  the  rest  of  the  singers, 
the  less  said  about  most  of  them  the  better.  They 
have  no  voices  worth  the  mentioning  ;  the  little  they 
do  possess  they  have  no  notion  of  using  rightly  ;  and 
their  acting  is  of  the  most  rudimentary  sort.    We  hear 
so  much  of  the  fine  acting  which  is  supposed  to  cover 
the  vocal  sins  of  Bayreuth  that  it  cannot  be  insisted 
too  strongly  that  the  acting  here  is  not  fine.    I  can 
easily  imagine  how  Wagner,  endeavouring  to  get  his 
new  notion  into  the  heads  of  the  stupid  singers  who 
are  still  permitted  to  ruin   his  music  because  they 
are   now  veterans,    would   fume   and   rage    at  the 
Italian  "business" — the  laying  of  the  left  hand  on 
the  heart  and  of  the  right  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach — 
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with  which  incompetent  actors  always  fill  up  their  idle 
intervals,  and  how  he  would  beg  them,  in  God's  name, 
rather  to  do  nothing  than  to  do  that.    But  to  take  the 
first  bungling  representation  of  "The  Ring"  as  an 
ideal  to  be  approached  as  closely  as  possible,  to  insist  on 
competent  actors  and  actresses  standing  doing  nothing 
when  some  movement  is  urgently  called  for,  is  to  deny 
to  Wagner  all  the  advantages  of  the  new  acting  which 
modern  stage-singers  have  learnt  from  his  music.  The 
first  act  of  "The  Valkyrie,"  for  example,  will  be  absurd 
so  long  as  Sieglinde,  Hunding  and  Siegmund  are  made 
to  stand  in  solemn  silence,  as  beginners  who  cannot 
hear  the  prompter's  voice,  until  Sieglinde  has  mixed 
Hunding's  draught.     And  some  of  the  gestures  and 
postures  in  which  the  singers  are  compelled  to  in- 
dulge are  as  foolish  as  the  foolishest  Italian  acting. 
Who  can  help  laughing  at  the  calisthenics  of  Wotan 
and  Brunnhilde  at  the  end  of  "  The  Valkyrie,"  or  at 
Wotan's  massage  treatment  of  Brunnhilde  in  the  second 
act  ?    The  Bayreuth  acting  is  as  entirely  conventional 
as  Italian  acting,  and  scarce  a  whit  more  artistic  and 
sane.    Even  the  fine  artists  are  hampered  by  it ;  and 
the  lesser  ones  are  enabled  to  make  themselves  and 
whole   music-dramas   eminently  ridiculous.     On  the 
whole,  perhaps,  acting   and   singing   were   at  their 
best   in  "Siegfried."     In  "The   Rhinegold  "  some 
of  the  smaller  parts — such  as  Miss  Weed's  Freia — 
were  handsomely  done  ;  the  Mime  was  also  excellent ; 
but   I    cannot   quite  reconcile   myself  to  Friedrichs' 
Alberich.    "The  Dusk  of  the  Gods  "  was  marred  by 
Burgstaller  ;  and  "  The  Valkyrie  "  by  the  two  apparently 
octogenarian  lovers.      That   is  Bayreuth's  way.  It 
promises  us  the  best  singers  procurable,  and  gives  us 
Vogl  and  Sucher,  who  undoubtedly  were  delightful  in 
their  parts  twenty  years  ago  ;  and  it  would  be  shocked 
to    learn  that  its   good  faith  is  questioned   so  far 
as   lady  artists  are  concerned.     Whether  it  is  fair 
to    question    it    is    another    matter.     In  Germany 
feminine  beauty  is  reckoned  in  stones.     No  lady  of 
under  eighteen  stones  is  admired  ;   but  one  w'ho  is 
heavier  than  that,  instead  of  staying  at  home  and  look- 
ing after  her  grandchildren,  is  put  into  a  white  dress 
and  called  Siegheide,  or  into  a  brown  robe  and  called 
Kundry ;   and  a   German  audience  accepts  her  as  a 
revelation  of  ideal  loveliness  through  the  perfection  of 
the  human  form. 

The  Germans  are  devoid  of  a  sense  of  colour,  they 
are  devoid  of  a  sense  of  beauty  in  vocal  tone,  and  I 
am  at  last  drawing  near  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
have  no  sense  of  beauty  in  instrumental  tone.  Through- 
out this  cycle  the  tone  of  many  of  the  instruments  has 
been  execrable  ;  many  of  them  have  rarely  been  even 
in  approximate  tune.  The  truth  is  that  the  players  do 
not  play  well  unless  a  masterhand  controls  them  ;  and 
a  masterhand  in  the  orchestra  has  been  urgently 
wanted.  Instead  of  a  masterhand  we  have  had  to  put 
up  with  Master  Siegfried  Wagner's  hand  (he  now  uses 
the  right),  and  in  the  worst  moments  we  have  wished 
there  was  no  hand  at  all,  and  in  the  best  we  have  longed 
passionately  for  another.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss 
his  conducting  in  detail.  Under  him  the  band  has 
played  with  steady,  unrelenting  slovenliness  and  in- 
accuracy ;  the  music  has  been  robbed  of  its  rhythm, 
life  and  colour  ;  and  many  of  the  finest  numbers — 
as,  for  example,  the  Valkyrie's  Ride,  the  prelude  to 
the  third  act  of  "Siegfried,"  the  march  in  "The  Dusk 
of  the  Gods  " — have  been  deliberately  massacred.  One 
cannot  criticize  such  conducting  ;  it  does  not  rise  near 
enough  to  competence  to  be  worthy  of  criticism.  But 
one  has  a  right  to  ask  why  this  young  man,  who  should 
be  serving  an  apprenticeship  in  some  obscure  opera- 
house,  is  palmed  off  on  the  public  as  "  the  best  artist 
procurable."  He  scarcely  seems  to  possess  ordinary 
intelligence.  I  had  the  honour  of  being  inadvertently 
presented  to  him,  and  he  asked  me,  should  I  write 
anything  about  Bayreuth,  to  say  that  he  objected  very 
much  to  the  Englishmen  who  came  in  knickerbockers — 
in  bicycle  costume.  When  I  mildly  suggested  that  if 
they  came  without  knickerbockers  or  the  customary 
alternative  he  would  have  better  reason  to  com- 
plain, he  asserted  that  he  and  his  family  had  a  great  re- 
spect for  the  theatre,  and  it  shocked  them  to  find  so  many 
Englishmen  who  did  not  respect  it.  I  mention  this  because 
it  shows  clearly  the  spirit  in  which  Bayreuth  is  now  being 


worked.  The  Wagner  family  are  not  shocked  when 
Wagner's  music  is  caricatured  by  an  octogenarian 
tenor  or  a  twenty-stone  prima-donna  ;  they  are  shocked 
when  in  very  hot  weather  a  few  people  wear  the  costume 
in  which  they  suffer  least  discomfort.  So  the  place  is 
becoming  a  mere  fashionable  resort  that  would  cause 
Wagner  all  the  pangs  of  Amfortas  could  he  come  here 
again  ;  the  women  seem  to  change  their  dresses  for 
every  act  of  the  opera  ;  the  prices  of  lodgings,  food 
and  drinks  are  rapidly  rising  to  the  Monte  Carlo 
standard  ;  a  clergyman  has  been  imported  to  preach  on 
Sunday  to  the  English  visitors  ;  one  sees  twenty  or 
thirty  fashionable  divorce  cases  in  process  of  incuba- 
tion ;  and  Siegfried  Wagner  conducts.  With  infinite 
labour  Wagner  built  this  magnificent  theatre,  the 
most  perfect  machine  in  the  world  for  the  reproduction 
of  great  art-works  ;  and  Mrs.  Wagner  has  given  it  as 
a  toy  to  her  darling  son  that  he  may  amuse  himself  by 
playing  with  it.  And  like  a  baby  when  it  gets  a  toy, 
Siegfried  Wagner  is  breaking  it  to  pieces  to  see  what 
there  is  inside.  Unless  it  is  taken  from  him  until  he 
has  spent  a  few  years  in  learning  to  play  upon,  instead 
of  with,  it,  Bayreuth  will  quickly  be  deserted.  Already 
it  is  in  decadence.  I  shall  always  come  to  Bay- 
reuth, for  reasons  already  given  ;  but  fashions  change, 
and  the  people  who  come  here  because  it  is  the 
fashion  will  not  be  long  in  finding  other  resorts  ;  and 
those  who  want  only  to  see  the  music-plays  adequately 
performed  will  have  learnt  that  this  is  not  the  place  for 
them.  With  one  voice  the  ablest  German,  French 
and  Dutch  critics  are  crying  against  the  present  state 
of  things  ;  and  it  is  certainly  the  duty  of  every  English 
lover  of  Wagner  to  refuse  to  take  tickets  for  the  per- 
formances that  are  to  be  conducted  by  Wagner's  son. 
Bayreuth  promises  us  the  best  artists.  Whether  some 
of  the  singers  are  or  are  not  the  best  artists  is  largely 
a  matter  of  taste.  But  that  Siegfried  Wagner  is  the 
best  conductor  procurable  in  Germany  is  too  pre- 
posterous a  proposition  to  be  considered  for  a  moment. 
He  may  be  some  day ;  but  that  day  is  far  off. 

J.  F.  R. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  feature  of  the  Bank  Return  this  week  was  a 
decrease  of  £1, 144,420  in  the  other  securities.  The 
change  was  generally  attributed  to  considerable  sales 
of  stock,  especially  North- Western  Railway  and  Metro- 
politan Two  and  a  Half  per  Cents.  The  Bank's  stock  of 
gold  and  bullion  showed  a  decrease  of  .£366,778,  which 
was  more  than  counteracted  by  the  return  of  notes  from 
circulation,  and  the  proportion  of  "  reserve  "  to  liabilities 
rose  1  "32  percent,  to  51*22  per  cent.  Although  rates  in 
the  open  market  have  displayed  a  disposition  to  harden, 
money  has  remained  plentiful,  and  when  it  was  known 
that  the  Bank  directors  would  not  alter  the  standard 
rate  this  week,  three  months  fine  drafts  were  quoted  at 
1 176  Per  cent,  and  six  months  at  2  per  cent.  Short 
loans  were  generally  arranged  at  h  per  cent. 

Fear  of  dearer  money  has  been  the  cause  of  depres- 
sion in  gilt-edge  securities  and  Home  Railways.  Both 
departments  have  been  singularly  inactive,  and,  beyond  a 
recovery  in  Great  Northern  and  Southern  Deferred 
stocks  on  Thursday,  the  downward  tendency  has  been 
constant.  The  declines  in  other  stocks  have  generally 
been  just  over  a  point.  In  Consols  the  falls  have  not 
been  so  marked,  on  Thursday  these  securities  having 
shown  a  decline  on  the  week  of  ^  per  cent._  The 
Foreign  Market  has  remained  uninteresting,  with  the 
exception  of  Uruguays,  which  at  one  time  fell  to  38^, 
afterwards  recovering  at  405,  a  loss  of  1}. 

Yankee  Railways  have  been  booming.  For  the  first 
time  during  many  months  these  securities  have  received 
serious  attention  from  the  English  investing  public. 
There  is  also  evidently  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  big  Wall  Street  financiers  to  put  prices  higher. 
Atchison  Preference,  Northern  Pacific  Preference  and 
Union  Pacific  have  all  risen  about  three  dollars,  whilst 
other  advances  have  been  substantial.  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  shares  caused  excitement  at  one  time,  and 
dropped  to  73  on  Tuesday,  disappointment  having  been 
felt  at  the  dividend  declaration  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent 
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Several  members  of  the  market  had  gone  for  4  per 
cent. — a  most  irrational  prophecy.  The  price  after- 
wards recovered  at  73 J,  the  excellent  traffic  returns  for 
last  week  having  lent  a  cheering  influence. 

Great  Northern  stocks  have  attracted  considerable 
interest  during  the  week.  Last  Saturday  the  stocks 
fell  heavily  on  a  very  bearish  article  in  a  leading  finan- 
cial weekly  dealing  with  the  competition  with  which  the 
Company  will  have  to  contend  by  the  Sheffield  extension. 
By  Tuesday  night  the  declines  marked  were  from  two 
to  three  points.  The  situation  was  saved  by  the  manly 
frankness  with  which  Mr.  W.  L.  Jackson,  M.P.,  ex- 
plained the  situation  at  the  meeting  on  Wednesday. 
The  stocks  scored  substantial  recoveries,  and  the 
market  felt  that  it  had  been  the  victim  of  a  false 
alarm. 

There  was  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Jackson  to 
minimize  the  real  difficulties  of  the  position  or  to  gloss 
over  the  less  attractive  items  in  the  report.  But  he 
somehow  managed  to  send  his  audience  away  feeling 
that  the  competition  of  the  Great  Central  would  not  be 
anything  like  so  serious  as  many  had  imagined,  and 
might  probably  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise.  The  Great 
Northern  has  hitherto  depended  on  the  alliance  of  the 
Manchester  and  Sheffield— or  Great  Central,  as  it  will 
in  the  future  be  known — for  its  traffic  to  Manchester 
and  Liverpool.  Mr.  Jackson  drew  a  glowing  picture 
of  the  new  arrangements  for  stations  at  these  places, 
and  also  pointed  out  that  in  Manchester  at  any  rate  the 
Great  Northern  would  probably  be  in  possession  of 
their  new  station  some  time  before  the  completion  of 
the  Central  line  to  London.  The  Great  Northern  can- 
vassers are  working  hard,  and  no  doubt  the  result  of 
their  work  will  prove  satisfactory  in  the  traffic  returns 
when  the  rivalry  has  commenced.  Reference  was  also 
made  in  the  Chairman's  speech  to  certain  improvements 
that  are  contemplated  in  the  Company's  line  from 
London  to  Peterborough,  which  is  to  be  widened  for  the 
benefit  of  the  goods  traffic.  What  raised  the  spirits  of 
shareholders  was  the  energy  and  ability  on  the  part  of 
the  management  revealed  by  Mr.  Jackson's  lucid 
speech. 

In  the  African  Mining  Market  during  the  present 
week  the  chief  subject  of  interest  has  been  the  Settle- 
ment, which  passed  off  satisfactorily  except  for  one 
fail  ure.  The  defaulter  is  an  extremely  popular  member 
with  many  friends  and  relations  in  the  House  and  his 
liabilities  are  not  heavy.  At  the  carry-over  on  Monday 
rates  ruled  much  higher  than  had  been  expected,  as 
much  as  5^.  to  i\d.  being  paid  on  Chartereds,  whilst 
10  to  12  per  cent,  was  quite  a  common  charge  on  other 
shares.  The  volume  of  business  settled  proved  to  be 
enormous  and  very  little  time  was  left  for  fresh  deal- 
ings. Prices  held  up  on  Monday,  the  Market  being 
supported  by  buying  orders  from  the  Cape  and  abroad. 
During  the  next  three  days,  however,  Kaffirs  were 
Inclined  to  wobble,  and  the  close  on  Thursday  was 
distinctly  weak. 

The  amount  of  nonsense  that  is  talked  about  the  rise 
in  Rand  prices  is  amazing.  The  financial  editor  of  the 
"  Westminster  Gazette  "  has  just  been  patting  himself 
on  the  back  for  having  discovered  on  10  June  last  that 
South  African  mining  shares  had  arrived  at  their 
*'  psychological  moment."  Apparently  at  that  moment 
he  had  just  perceived  the  rise  which  had  been  going  on 
for  months.  Rand  Mines,  for  instance,  which  are  now 
at  32},  on  10  June  were  at  23^,  but  three  months  before 
they  stood  at  15^.  He  is  so  proud  of  his  belated  dis- 
covery that  he  quotes  his  own  words  at  length,  including 
a  curious  sentence,  in  which  he  tells  us  that  mines 
yielding  "  from  10  to  12  dvvts.  "  a  ton  are  lower-grade 
mines.  Crown  Reef,  therefore,  with  10  or  11  dwts.  a 
ton  and  paying  nearly  200  per  cent,  on  its  capital  is  a 
lower-grade  mine  !  This  is  surely  the  Mr.  Duguid  who 
m  days  gone  by  showed  his  ignorance  of  diamond  mining 
in  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette."  To  people  of  this  character 
the  rise  in  Rand  shares  may  come  as  a  surprise,  but  to 
those  who  understand  the  conditions  of  the  gold-mining 
industry  in  South  Africa  the  rise  has  for  many  months 
past  appeared  natural  and  inevitable. 


Take  the  case  of  Ferreiras.  Last  year  this  mine 
paid  a  dividend  of  340  per  cent,  on  a  capital  of  ,£90,000, 
This  year  it  has  paid  150  per  cent,  for  the  first  half 
year,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  present  profits  it  will  pay 
250  per  cent,  for  the  second  half,  since  the  profits  for 
the  June  quarter  alone  are  certified  as  over  ,£92,000. 
Our  prediction,  therefore,  that  Ferreiras  would  pay 
400  per  cent,  this  year  is  certain  to  be  verified,  and, 
since  working  expenses  can  still  be  reduced,  this 
enormous  rate  of  interest  will  be  surpassed  in  the 
future.  At  their  present  market  price  Ferreiras  pay 
nearly  20  per  cent,  to  the  investor,  and  they  are  bound 
to  go  still  higher.  Gold  mines  on  the  Rand  are  like  coal 
mines  and  not  like  placers.  Their  output  is  fairly 
regular  and  of  definite  value,  and  their  length  of  life  can 
be  predicted  with  some  accuracy.  The  Ferreira  Mine 
will  last  at  least  seventeen  years  more,  and  in  a  security 
of  this  kind  a  return  of  8  per  cent,  to  the  investor, 
5  per  cent,  for  interest  and  3  per  cent,  for  amortization, 
is  the  natural  one.  There  is,  therefore,  every  reason 
to  expect  that  Ferreiras  will  go  to  40,  just  as  the  price 
of  De  Beers  shares  has  ultimately  settled  down  on  a 
6lj  per  cent,  basis. 

It  is  the  consideration  of  facts  of  this  kind  that  makes 
the  continued  rise  in  Rand  shares  appear  inevitable  ; 
for  they  apply  more  or  less  to  all  the  profitable  and 
well-managed  mines.  The  NewHeriot  Mine  is  making 
a  profit  of  ^10,000  a  month,  equal  to  a  dividend  of 
more  than  100  per  cent,  per  annum.  Its  shares  stand 
at  8j,  which  yields  about  i2\  per  cent,  to  the  investor. 
The  Henry  Nourse  Mine  is  making  ,£16,000  a  month, 
equal  to  150  per  cent.,  and  stands  at  less  than  9,  equiva- 
lent to  a  return  of  16  per  cent.  There  is  no  need  for 
surprise  at  the  rise.  It  is  no  boom,  but  a  steady  pro- 
gress of  Rand  shares  to  their  normal  value.  As  they 
become  known  to  the  investor,  the  dividend-paying 
mines  are  certain  to  go  to  double  their  present  price. 
Reforms  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  lessening  of  the  cost 
of  production  will  all  help,  and,  unless  something  un- 
toward happens,  the  rise  will  certainly  continue  in  spite 
of  the  temporary  lull  at  the  present  time. 

We  read  in  the  "  Financial  Times  "  some  reflections 
on  the  life  of  the  Rand  mines  which  profess  to  be  based 
on  a  table  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  "  Standard  and 
Diggers'  News."  We  do  not  pretend  to  know  every- 
thing about  all  the  mines  on  the  Rand,  but  what  we  do 
know  is  derived  from  personal  investigation.  In  almost 
every  case  our  knowledge  directly  controverts  the  state- 
ments put  forward  by  the  "  Financial  Times."  The  life 
of  Crown  Reef  Mine,  we  are  told,  is  6\  years.  The 
lowest  at  which  it  has  ever  been  put  is  7^,  and  although 
the  "  Financial  Times  "  mentions  that  the  Crown  Reef 
Mine  possesses  surface  rights  over  considerable  areas, 
it  does  not  hint  at  the  more  important  fact  that  when 
the  Crown  Reef  is  worked  out  the  Company's  holding 
in  deep  levels  and  its  Bewaarplaatsen  rights  are  esti- 
mated by  experts  to  be  worth  not  less  than  ^10  per 
share. 

There  is,  however,  a  still  grosser  instance  of  the 
misinformation  of  the  "Financial  Times."  It  says 
that  the  life  of  the  Ferreira  Mine  is  9^  years,  a  state- 
ment which  we  cannot  find  in  the  "Standard  and 
Diggers'  News,"  and  venture  to  attribute  to  the  un- 
aided and  unrivalled  wisdom  of  the  "  Financial  Times." 
No  expert  of  any  standing  has  yet  put  the  life  of  the 
Ferreira  Mine  as  low  as  even  15  years.  So  far  as  can 
be  judged  from  the  average  rate  of  working,  it  is  nearer 
18  than  17  years.  Again,  the  "  Financial  Times  "  gives 
the  Heriot  only  11^  years  more  life,  and  poor  Henry 
Nourse  only  6|  years.  But  the  holders  of  these  shares 
may  console  themselves.  The  assertions  of  the 
"  Financial  Times"  are  wholly  absurd.  It  might  have 
been  more  frank  in  its  acknowledgments  and  have  told 
us  in  what  issue  of  the  "  Standard  and  Diggers'  News  " 
it  found  its  figures.  When  it  does  so  we  can  deal  with 
them  further  ;  but  we  cannot  believe  that  the  latter 
journal,  which  is  by  far  the  ablest  of  the  South  African 
papers,  can  have  made  itself  responsible  for  such  wildly 
inaccurate  assertions. 

In  the  Westralian  Market  the  firm  tone  has  been 
maintained,  and  during  the  week   there  has  been  a 
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marked  improvement  in  the  support  given  these  shares 
by  the  outside  public.  Ivanhoes  were  the  feature, 
having  advanced  steadily  from  I2XV  to  I2|.  Even 
now  the  price  is  considerably  below  that  ruling  in 
Adelaide.    Other  shares  have  maintained  their  level. 

The  Nitrate  Railway  Directors  will  have  to  resign. 
Last  week  we  stated  that  the  result  of  a  poll  which  was 
being  held  would  be  made  known  on  Tuesday.  The 
declaration  showed  the  Directors  in  a  hopeless  minority. 
These  gentlemen  still  showed  a  disposition  to  dally  over 
their  resignation,  so  that  resolutions  were  passed  at 
Tuesday's  meeting  calling  on  them  to  resign  within  a 
week.  Should  they  refuse,  it  is  proposed  that  the  com- 
mittee of  investigation  shall  take  over  the  books  and 
papers  and  assume  the  direction  of  the  Company's 
affairs.  It  was  also  proposed  that  Mr.  Herbert  Allen, 
who  has  been  most  prominent  in  the  agitation  against 
the  present  Board,  and  M.  de  Vaudre,  should  co-operate 
with  M.  de  Burlet  and  Colonel  Oldham,  two  of  the  old 
directors,  in  directing  affairs  pending  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Harvey  and  his  colleagues.  On  the  whole,  it  looks 
as  though  these  eternal  nitrate  squabbles  are  to  con- 
tinue for  some  time  longer. 

But  the  meeting  has  been  followed  by  a  couple  of 
interesting  circulars.  One  is  from  the  secretary,  and 
from  this  it  appears  that  the  committee  intend  to  fight 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Allen  and  M.  de  Vaudre  tooth 
and  nail.  The  other  circular  is  issued  by  Mr.  Beaumont 
on  behalf  of  the  committee  of  investigation,  and  strongly 
recommends  the  appointment  of  these  two  gentle- 
men. Mr.  Herbert  Allen  has  been  the  leading  agitator 
in  this  crusade  against  the  directors,  who  naturally 
feel  particularly  antagonistic  to  him.  The  meeting  to 
receive  the  directors'  resignation  is  called  for  Septem- 
ber 14,  and  candidates  for  the  new  Board  must  send  in 
their  names  to  the  secretary  by  the  23rd  inst. 

Is  Sir  Edgar  Vincent  about  to  resign  the  director- 
generalship  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank?  This  is  a 
question  that  has  been  perturbing  the  City  for  two  or 
three  weeks.  The  report  was  originally  published  as  a 
rumour  by  an  evening  paper  some  three  weeks  ago.  It 
was  promptly  denied  by  the  "  Financial  News."  Last 
week  the  "Statist"  stated  definitely  that  Sir  Edgar 
would  leave  Constantinople  in  October,  and  mentioned 
that  his  successor  would  probably  be  either  Sir  Hamilton 
Lang,  recently  Administrator  of  the  Daira  Sanieh  in 
Egypt,  or  Sir  Vincent  Caillard,  who  has  been  President 
of  the  Council  of  Public  Debt  at  Constantinople. 
Failing  either  of  these,  the  name  of  M.  Gaston  Am- 
boyneau,  a  director  of  the  Ottoman  Bank,  is  mentioned. 
The  "Financial  News"  maintains  its  denial.  But  of 
two  things  we  are  certain — that  Sir  Edgar  Vincent's  resig- 
nation has  been  discussed  as  a  likelihood  among  business 
men  at  the  Turkish  capital,  and  that  in  all  probability 
his  successor  will  be  none  of  the  foregoing,  but  an 
Englishman — comparatively  unknown. 

The  commercial  mission  of  the  Blackburn  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  is  now  in  South-Western  China, 
appears  to  be  doing  good  work.  Szechuan,  Yunnan, 
and  more  than  one  of  the  contiguous  provinces  offer 
vast  prospects  for  the  furtherance  of  British  trade, 
provided  communications  be  improved  and  the  hos- 
tility of  the  official  classes  nullified.  Both  the 
provinces  named  boast  of  very  considerable  re- 
sources, agricultural  and  mineral,  and  the  first 
at  least  possesses  a  large  population  that  would 
eagerly  welcome  the  introduction  of  Western  com- 
modities if  they  could  be  brought  in  at  reasonably 
low  prices.  At  present  only  an  infinitesimal  proportion 
of  the  foreign  imports  into  Shanghai  penetrates  to  this 
part  of  the  Empire.  Apart  from  the  want  of  cheap 
means  of  access,  the  chief  difficulty  lies  in  accurately 
gauging  the  exact  requirements  of  the  people.  This 
the  mission  promises  to  do  and  to  do  well.  Moreover, 
the  action  of  the  Blackburn  Chamber,  seconded  tardily 
by  our  Government,  will  prevent  the  French  from  de- 
riving all  the  advantage  from  the  opening  of  this  new 
market. 

The  news  that  President  McKinley  has  decided  to 
restore,  practically  in  its  entirety,  the  system  of  con- 


sular fees  which  his  predecessor  abolished  will  be 
heard  with  regret  by  British  exporters  to  America.  The 
fact  furnishes  a  further  indication  of  Mr.  McKinley's 
weakness.  This  practice  of  saddling  shippers  with  a 
consular  invoice  fee  four  times  in  excess  of  the  sum 
necessary  to  ensure  a  sworn  declaration  was  a  petty 
extortion  which  shippers  rebelled  against.  It  had 
nothing  to  recommend  it,  and  its  imposition  was  clearly 
not  warranted  by  any  American  statute,  as  Mr.  Olney 
was  at  the  pains  to  find  out.  The  Consuls  were  the 
only  beneficiaries.  In  some  of  our  large  manufacturing 
and  distributing  centres  the  American  representatives 
were  enabled  to  double  their  salaries  by  the  aid  of  these 
fees.  Naturally  they  kicked  when  the  perquisite  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  result  of  their  agitation  is  that  it  is 
to  be  restored  to  them.  The  system  applies  in  practice 
only  to  Great  Britain,  the  country  which  is  most  given 
to  fraudulent  invoicing  of  goods. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  daylight  through  the  obscuring 
maze  of  figures  contained  in  the  Foreign  Office  Report 
published  this  week  on  the  Spanish  Estimates  for  1897-8, 
and  on  the  present  condition  of  Spanish  finances.  We 
gather,  however,  that  the  Budget  of  last  year  is  con- 
tinued during  1897-98  with  certain  modifications,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  suppression  of  the  salt  monopoly, 
which  had  been  estimated  to  produce  ,£320,000,  and 
the  reduction,  due  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  Cuba,  of  the 
estimated  revenue  from  sugar  by  ,£31,200.  As  par- 
tial compensation  for  the  abandonment  of  the  salt 
monopoly,  the  internal  tax  on  that  article  is  doubled, 
and  ,£160,000  is  expected  to  be  the  outcome.  Spain 
does  not  like  the  world  to  know  more  than  it  considers 
necessary  about  its  affairs  ;  therefore  the  world  may  be 
grateful  for  the  figures  of  its  indebtedness  which  Sir 
Henry  Drummond-Wolff  furnishes  in  this  report.  The 
consolidated,  redeemable,  and  Treasury  debt  amounts 
to  the  equivalent  of  ,£283,045,771,  and  the  Cuban  debt 
to  ,£70,220,000,  with  an  annual  interest  on  the  sum 
total  of  .£13.963,745.  The  estimated  revenue  for 
1897-98  is  ^35,331,131,  or  an  increase  of  ,£4,559,681 
on  1896-7,  and  the  expenditure  ,£34,954,626,  an  in- 
crease of  ,£4,498,047.  There  will  therefore  be  a  small 
surplus— if  everything  turns  out  according  to  anticipa- 
tions. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

CIVIL,  NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  OUTFITTERS. 

The  prospectus  of  the  Civil,  Naval,  and  Military  Out- 
fitters, Limited,  seems  to  have  been  drawn  up  with 
cynical  indifference  to  the  public  intelligence.  The 
Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire  a  number  of  out- 
fitting establishments,  some  of  which,  at  least,  were 
better  known  to  service  men  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century  than  they  are  at  present.  The  only  really  defi- 
nite statement  in  the  prospectus  is  an  accountant's 
certificate  stating  that  the  aggregate  nett  profit  of  the 
businesses  to  be  purchased  is  ,£15,790,  taken  to  31  De- 
cember last.  The  public  will  do  well  to  remember  that 
such  a  testimonial  is  absolutely  inadequate.  A  general 
statement  of  this  kind  may  be  arrived  at  in  a  number 
of  ways  more  satisfactory  to  the  promoters  than  to  the 
investor.  The  certificate  should  have  stated  the  profits 
of  each  individual  business,  the  annual  profits  during 
the  last  few  years,  and  especially  whether  they  are 
increasing  or  the  reverse.  Were  these  details  satisfac- 
tory, it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  promoters  would  not 
have  hidden  their  light  under  a  bushel.  The  vendors  ask 
,£160,000  in  cash  and  shares  for  this  inadequately  certi- 
fied property,  together  with  .£13,843  book  debts,  which 
are  not  certified  at  all.  Everybody  knows  what  tailors' 
book  debts  are  worth  !  The  capital  of  the  Company  is 
;£  1 80, 000. 

STEINWAY  TIANOFORTES. 

The  capital  of  Steinway  &  Sons,  Limited,  is  a  million 
and  a  quarter.  This  is  divided  into  75,000  Five  per 
Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  shares  of  ;£io  each,  and 
100,000  Ordinary  shares  of  ;£s  each.  The  Company  is 
floated  to  acquire  the  well-known  business  of  pianoforte- 
makers  in  London,  Hamburg  and  New  Ycrk.  Accord- 
ing to  a  certificate  published  in  the  prospectus,  the 
profits  last  year  were  very  much  lower  than  they  had 
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been  for  eleven  years.  The  vendors  explain  this  by 
drawing  attention  to  the  depression  of  trade  in  America 
last  year.  This  explanation  for  so  heavy  a  falling-off 
is  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  To  counteract  the  bad 
impression  made  by  this  statement,  the  vendors  are 
willing  to  place  ^100,000  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for 
three  years,  to  become  available  should  8  per  cent,  be 
not  paid  out  of  the  profits  in  any  one  of  the  three  years. 
This  does  not  mean  much,  as  the  vendors  are  taking  no 
less  than  ;£i  ,080,600  in  cash.  They  should  take  the 
purchase  consideration,  or  most  of  it,  in  shares  if  they 
have  such  infinite  faith  in  their  enterprise.  Do  they 
prefer  to  risk  payment  of  ^100,000  in  cash,  rather  than 
be  landed  with  shares  in  the  new  Company?  The 
valuation  reports  are  most  unsatisfactory.  "The  free- 
hold properties  in  the  United  States  have,"  according  to 
the  prospectus,  "  been  valued  at  ,£267,460."  No  date, 
of  the  valuation  is  given,  and  it  may  have  been  made 
ten  years  ago  for  all  the  reader  can  tell.  No  man  of 
business  could  ever  be  satisfied  with  so  preposterously 
vague  a  statement.  For  certain  other  assets  the  public 
are  referred  to  the  balance  sheet  of  1896.  These  in- 
clude book-debts — always  a  doubtful  asset.  The  prin- 
cipal assets  in  London  and  Hamburg  are  merely  referred 
to  without  any  attempt  at  valuation.  To  pay  out  over 
a  million  of  money  on  the  strength  of  these  vague  and 
meagre  revelations  would  be  sheer  foolishness  ! 

BRITISH  COLUMBIAN  EXPLOITATION. 
There  is  little  in  the  prospectus  of  the  British  Colum- 
bian Exploitation  and  Gold  Estates,  Limited,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  other  Klondyke  Companies  with 
which  the  market  has  been  flooded  during  the  last  week 
or  so.  It  is  full  of  laudatory  generalities  regarding  the 
wealth  of  the  Klondyke  district.  But  beyond  that  and 
a  vague  reference  to  eighty-three  mineral  claims  which 
the  directors  have  under  consideration  there  is  nothing 
tangible  in  the  document.  The  capital  is  ^200,000. 
The  prospectus  is  very  weak  and  the  Board  is  not  by 
any  means  strong.  The  scheme  emanates  from  a  group 
of  semi-journalists,  semi-promoters,  whose  previous 
efforts  have  resulted  very  indifferently.  The  prospectus, 
evidently  by  way  of  a  bait,  publishes  a  silly  statement 
that  "  every  facility  will  be  afforded  to  male  share- 
holders holding  100  fully  paid  shares  of  joining  the 
Company's  expeditions."  Doubtless  the  same  class  of 
intelligence  that  would  prompt  the  purchase  of  100 
shares  would  guide  an  individual  to  join  one  of  the 
"Company's  expeditions." 

SAN  DOMINGO  BONDS. 

At  the  modest  price  of  66  per  cent.  Messrs.  Brown, 
Janson  &  Co.  invite  tenders  for  ^1,500,000  Dominican 
Unified  Debt  Four  per  Cent.  Bonds,  being  part  of  a 
total  of  ^4,236,750  created  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
charging all  the  bonded  and  floating  debts  of  the 
Republic,  all  of  which  have  separate  special  securities 
attached  to  them,  and  of  unifying  and  applying  all  those 
securities  to  this  new  debt. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

SIR   JOHN    WILLOUGHBY,    MR.  LIONEL 
PHILLIPS,   AND   THE   REFORM  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  9  August,  1897. 

SIR,— In  your  issue  of  August  7,  your  reviewer  has 
briefly  commented  on  the  articles  of  Sir  John 
Willoughbyand  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips  which  have  appeared 
in  the  July  and  August  numbers  of  the  "  Nineteenth 
Century  "  on  the  subject  of  the  Jameson  Raid,  and  in 
being  thus  brief  he  has  doubtless  correctly  gauged  the 
feelings  of  your  readers  who  are  growing  weary  of 
the  whole  subject. 

Nevertheless,  the  charges  of  Sir  John  Willoughby 
against  the  leaders  of  the  Reform  Committee  contained 
in  his  "Nineteenth  Century  "  narrative  are  so  unjust 
and  so  at  variance  with  what  is  now  established  his- 
torical fact,  that  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  state  in  a 
concise  form  what  they  are,  and  what  is  their  refutation. 

Sir  John  Willoughby's  indictment,  as  I  must  call  it, 
notwithstanding  his  ridiculous  letter,  in  which  he  says 
he  has  no  "desire  to  impute  blame  to  any  one,"  may 
be  summarized  as  follows  : — 


r.  The  Jameson  force  had  "  been  urgently  called  in  " 
by  the  Johannesburg  leaders. 

2.  A  promise  "to  meet  the  column  with  a  force  at 
Krugersdorp "  had  been  given.  Such  details  as  by 
whom  and  to  whom  it  does  not  concern  Sir  John  to 
mention  ;  he  talks  vaguely  of  "  our  friends  "  and  "  us." 

3.  A  renewal  of  the  foregoing  promise  was  received 
in  the  letter  from  Colonel  Rhodes  delivered  to  Dr. 
Jameson  by  the  cyclist  scouts. 

The  reply,  based  on  the  evidence  taken  by  the  British 
South  Africa  Select  Committee,  amounts  to  nothing  less 
than  a  refutation  of  every  count  of  this  indictment.  It 
is  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Jameson  force,  so  far  from  being  "  urgently 
called  in,"  were  urgently  requested  to  remain  where 
they  were. 

2.  To  show  that  any  promise  of  meeting  the  column 
with  a  force  at  Krugersdorp  was  given,  previous  to  the 
start  of  the  Jameson  force,  not  one  particle  of  evidence 
was  adduced  before  the  South  Africa  Committee  or 
anywhere  else  ;  whereas,  apart  from  the  obvious  incon- 
sistency of  such  a  promise  with  the  peremptory  messages 
not  to  move,  we  have  Dr.  Jameson's  own  statement 
to  the  Committee  in  reply  to  Question  5,720,  in  which 
he  says  he  did  not  expect  such  aid. 

3.  The  third  count  is  based  on  the  cyclists'  letter, 
found  in  fragments  on  the  battlefield,  of  which  the  ver- 
sion filled  in  from  memory  by  Sir  John  and  his  friends 
is  now  shown  in  comparison  with  the  photograph  of 
those  fragments  to  be  an  impossibility. 

Under  these  circumstances  one  is  not  surprised  that 
Sir  John  Willoughby  "does  not  desire  to  raise  a 
controversy." 

Should  he,  however,  be  tempted  to  address  himself 
once  more  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  "  public  and 
posterity,"  I  hope  before  doing  so  he  will  read  over  the 
evidence  of  his  chief,  Dr.  Jameson. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  Sir  John  Willoughby's  own 
evidence  before  the  Committee,  I  find,  in  reply  to  Ques- 
tion 5,807,  addressed  to  him  by  the  Chairman  with 
regard  to  his  letter  to  the  War  Office,  the  following 
words  occur  :  — 

"  I  say  the  letter  was  written  hurriedly.  My  ex- 
planation is  that  I  used  words  that  I  should  not  have 
used  perhaps." 

Pending  some  other  explanation  from  Sir  John 
Willoughby,  the  impartial  reader  will  feel  compelled  to 
apply  this  same  one  to  his  narrative  in  the  "  Nineteenth 
Century."  Alfred  P.  Hillier,  M.D. 

(Ex-Member  of  the  Reform  Committee.) 

THE  WEST  INDIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

5  August,  1897. 

Sir, — I  may  be  entirely  wrong  in  my  views,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  those  who  are  connected  with  the  West 
Indies  will  agree  with  the  opinion  that  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Charles  Heneage, 
in  your  issue  of  31  July,  that  "  the  cure  for  the  present 
sickly  condition  of  the  British  West  Indies — as  viewed 
materially,  financially  and  morally — is  the  federation  of 
all  the  British  islands  on  the  lines  analogous  to  those 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada."  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  he  did  not  more  fully  explain  how  this  panacea  is 
going  to  save  the  sugar  industry  from  being  obliterated 
in  the  West  Indies  ;  for,  unless  a  countervailing  duty 
is  placed  on  bounty  fed  sugars  entering  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  tea,  cocoa  and  coffee  are  freed,  and  a  duty  of 
say  one-third  of  a  penny  levied  on  foreign-grown  sugar, 
it  is  impossible  for  cane-sugar  growers  to  continue  for 
much  longer  the  cultivation  of  their  estates. 

Does  your  correspondent  propose  to  consolidate  the 
public  debts  of  the  different  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies  ?  What  benefit  would  this  be  to,  say,  Trinidad, 
which  has  quite  recently  floated  a  large  loan  at  the 
very  low  rate  of  within  a  fraction  of  3  per  cent.  ? 

It  may  fairly  be  also  asked  what  advantages  would 
accrue  to  Trinidad  from  having  a  Lieutenant-Governor 
subordinate  to  a  Governor-General  over  all  the  West 
Indies  ?  Everything  of  importance  would  have  to  be 
referred  to  the  Governor-General,  and  the  result  would 
be  a  plethora  of  red  tape,  and  nothing  done  without 
an  enormous  amount  of  correspondence.  Sir  Hubert 
Jerningham,  who  has  been  recently  appointed  Governor 
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of  Trinidad,  will  find  a  great  many  matters  requiring 
his  most  careful  attention,  and  although  he  will  be 
most  ably  assisted  by  the  heads  and  others  of  the 
various  departments,  he  will  not  have  an  idle  hour  of 
his  five  years'  regime. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions : — How  to  meet  the  ruin  that  must  inevitably 
follow  the  abandonment  of  the  sugar  estates,  unless 
something  is  done  to  enable  the  cane-sugar  grower  to 
meet  the  unfair  system  of  bounties  ;  and  how  to  raise 
the  revenue.  The  question  of  the  return  passages  of  the 
coolies,  which  will  have  to  be  provided  for,  if  the  sugar 
estates  are  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  is  a  most  serious 
matter.  In  the  event  of  something  being  done  for  the 
sugar  interests,  and  a  blot  on  the  administration  of 
these  small  British  Colonies  thus  averted,  the  attention 
of  the  Governor  will  be  occupied  by  the  following  : — 
(1)  The  alteration  in  the  duties  at  present  levied  on 
certain  articles  imported  into  the  Colony.  (2)  The  re- 
adjustment of  the  export  duty  on  certain  articles,  which 
should  have  the  effect  of  creating  in  the  Colony  a  large 
and  very  important  industry,  and  which  should,  it  may 
be  fairly  argued,  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
revenue  of  the  island.  (3)  The  question  of  the  attempts 
that  are  now  being  made  to  improve  the  harbour 
accommodation  at  Port  of  Spain,  and  whether  the 
dredging  operations  that  are  now  being  carried  on  are 
not  destined  to  be  followed  by  failure.  Previous 
attempts  of  a  like  character  some  years  ago  involved 
an  enormous  expenditure  without  the  least  permanent 
benefit  to  the  approaches  to  the  wharves.  (4)  The 
increasing  of  the  water  supply  to  the  town  must  soon 
be  taken  in  hand,  as  well  as  that  of  the  drainage,  and 
whether  these  should  not  be  under  a  special  depart- 
ment, in  which  the  municipal  authorities  should  be 
interested,  is  a  question  open  to  much  discussion. 
(5)  The  extension  of  the  railway,  which  is  owned  by 
the  Colony,  and  the  alteration  of  the  tariff,  as  well 
as  the  system  of  keeping  the  accounts,  will  claim  a 
good  deal  of  the  Governor's  time.  One  might  fairly 
mention  such  questions  as  whether  it  is  not  possible  to 
encourage  the  people  to  grow  more  vegetables  and 
other  foods,  instead  of  the  island  being  so  dependent 
on  Venezuela  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  other  industries.  I  might 
mention  other  questions  for  consideration,  but  I  think 
that  it  will  be  seen  that  the  island  of  Trinidad  alone 
requires  the  whole  of  the  time  of  its  Governor  ;  and  un- 
less the  Governor-General  were  located  there,  an  end- 
less amount  of  time  would  be  lost  in  correspondence, 
&c.  It  must  also  not  be  forgotten  that  the  islands 
derive  a  very  great  benefit  from  having  these  little 
Courts  in  each  of  them,  both  from  a  social  as  well  as  a 
financial  point  of  view. 

It  has  been  suggested,  I  believe,  that  the  formation 
of  a  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  combined  West  Indies 
would  be  very  advantageous. — Yours  faithfully, 

Du  Roy  je  le  tiens. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
49  Chepstow  Place,  Bayswater,  W.,  6  Aug.,  1897. 

Sir, — The  letter  of  Mr.  Charles  Heneage  in  your 
issue  of  31  July  contains  statements  which  are  some- 
what misleading,  though,  I  recognize,  made  with  the 
best  intention,  and  I  ask  your  permission  for  space  to 
reply  to  them. 

No  one  who  has  read  the  letter  can  doubt  for  a 
moment  Mr.  Heneage's  sincere  sympathy  with,  and 
interest  in,  the  West  Indies,  and  as  a  West  Indian  I 
thank  him  for  trying  to  help  us. 

It  is  quite  true,  unfortunately,  that  the  West  Indies 
have  suffered  from  neglect  in  the  past  by  those  from 
whom  they  naturally  expected  support.  It  is  also  quite 
true,  as  the  outcome  of  this  neglect,  that  there  is  a 
party — I  admit  a  small  one  — in  those  islands  in  favour  of 
union  with  the  United  States  ;  but  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people  are  quite  against  this  at  present. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  men  of  position  out  there,  and  of 
men  here  in  London  who  have  all  studied  the  question 
for  years  from  every  aspect,  that  the  only  practical 
measure  which  will  give  the  West  Indies  immediate 
relief  is  the  imposition  of  a  countervailing  duty  by  Great 
Britain  intercepting  all  bounties  for  her  revenue,  and 
that  this  is  not  contrary  to  the  principles  of  Free  Trade. 


As  a  matter  of  fact  this  measure  has  been  adopted  by 
the  United  States  in  their  recent  Tariff  Act  against 
all  bounty-aided  imported  sugar,  thus  freeing  their 
market  from  the  effect  of  this  Protectionist  device. 

With  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Heneage,  I  cannot  see 
in  what  way  the  federation  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies 
will  help  us.  The  question  is  a  most  attractive  one  at 
first  sight,  but  is  fraught  with  great  difficulty  in  its 
execution.  It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this 
letter  to  say  more  than  to  mention  one  point  :  The 
Island  of  Barbadoes  has  a  Charter  granted  by  King 
Charles  I.  in  1626  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  confirmed 
by  the  Long  Parliament  in  1652,  and  King  Charles  II. 
in  1660  ;  the  right  embodied  in  that  Charter  of  self- 
government  and  self-taxation  vested  in  the  House  of 
Assembly  it  has  preserved  to  the  present  day,  and  will 
never  part  with  except  by  force.  The  Island  of 
Jamaica,  now  a  Crown  Colony,  is  governed  with  the 
help  of  a  Legislative  Council,  of  which  the  majority  of 
the  members  are  non-elected  Crown  nominees.  The 
one  has  control  of  its  own  treasury,  the  other  has  not. 
How  are  these  two  conflicting  forms  of  government  to 
be  brought  into  line  ? 

If  the  Government,  through  Mr.  Chamberlain,  can 
manage  to  bring  us  into  line  without  interfering  with 
the  absolute  and  inherent  rights  of  self-taxation  of 
Colonies  like  Barbadoes,  they  will  deserve  the  gratitude 
of  both  the  Mother  Country  and  her  Colonies  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Gerald  Bovell  Mason. 

To   the   Editor  of  the   Saturday  Review. 

The  Sussex  Club,  Eastbourne,  9  August,  1897. 

Sir, — Pending  the  issue  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners  I  have  been  most  careful  not  to  write 
anything  which  might  embarrass  Mr.  Chamberlain  in 
his  future  treatment  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  ;  but  it 
must  be  clearly  understood  in  this  country  that  these 
unfortunate  Crown  Colonies  are  oppressed,  misgoverned 
and  overgoverned.  Since  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  his 
statement  on  3  August  in  Mr.  McLeod's  case,  the 
West  Indian  mail  has  arrived  bringing  a  copy  of  the 
"Federalist,"  of  14  July,  challenging  Mr.  Justice  St. 
Aubyn  to  proceed  against  that  journal  for  publishing  in 
March  the  letter  signed  "Fair  Play."  The  editor  of 
the  "  Federalist  "  writes  as  follows  : — 

"A  letter  signed  'Fair  Play'  appeared  in  these 
columns  in  the  month  of  March,  charging  the  Acting 
Chief  Justice  of  St.  Vincent  with  improper  conduct  on 
the  Bench,  and  recited  some  facts  in  connexion  with 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn's  earlier  life.  Of  the  letter  Mr.  McLeod 
was  in  blissful  ignorance.  He  knew  nothing  of  it,  and 
could  have  known  nothing  of  it  until  it  appeared  in  the 
'  Federalist. '  We  published  the  letter  to  show  our  English 
readers  the  class  of  men  usually  selected  by  the  Colonial 
Office  for  high  and  important  judicial  appointments  in 
these  Islands,  and  also  to  prove  how  scandalously  they 
disgraced  the  best  traditions  of  the  English  Bench.  We 
commented  further,  in  our  editorial  columns,  in  severe 
terms  upon  Mr.  St.  Aubyn's  conduct.  What  does  that 
gentleman  do  in  vindication  of  his  character?  Does 
he  proceed  against  the  editor  of  this  journal  to  make 
him  sustain  his  allegations,  or  to  punish  him  if  they  are 
false?  He  does  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  resorts,  ap- 
parently under  pressure  of  the  Acting  Attorney-General 
of  St.  Vincent,  the  son  of  a  land  monopolist,  to  obso- 
lete methods,  constitutes  himself  prosecutor  and  judge,, 
and  after  a  mock  trial  imprisons  Mr.  McLeod  for 
fourteen  days,  and  for  what?  Not  for  publishing  a  libel ; 
not  for  being  concerned  in  publishing  a  libel,  but  for 
lending  out  a  newspaper,  which  he  had  not  yet  read, 
and  which  contained  allegations  which  were  said  to  be 
libellous." 

The  above  extract  shows  that  the  Editor  of  the 
"Federalist"  pleads  justification  ;  and  it  now  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  Mr.  Justice  St.  Aubyn  will  vindicate 
his  character  assailed  by  the  Editor  of  the  "  Federalist  " 
by  taking  steps  to  have  the  alleged  libel  tried  in 
Grenada  before  another  judge  and  a  special  jury. 

All  the  chief  West  Indian  journals  publish  articles 
condemning  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Justice  St.  Aubyn,  and 
urging  the  introduction  throughout  the  West  Indies 
of  the  Barbadoes  Contempt  of  Court  Act. — I  am,  Sir., 
your  obedient  servant,  Charles  Heneage. 
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REVIEWS. 

M.  BOURGET'S  NEW  BOOK. 

Paul  Bourget.     "  Voyageuses."    Paris:  A.  Lemerre. 
1897. 

THE  talent  of  M.  Paul  Bourget  has  but  rarely 
consented  to  submit  itself  to  that  precision  of 
form  and  rapidity  of  narrative  which  are  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  a  short  story.  His  novels,  indeed,  have 
been  becoming  longer  and  longer,  and  the  latest,  "Un 
Crime  d' Amour,"  had,  we  are  bound  to  confess,  such 
an  abundance  of  reflections  and  so  little  plot  that  it 
seemed  to  take  us  back  to  the  days  of  Marivaux  and 
Richardson.  It  was,  therefore,  a  pleasant  surprise,  in 
these  dog-days,  to  open  M.  Bourget's  new  volume,  and 
discover  that  it  is  a  collection  of  six  independent 
stories,  not  one  of  them  lengthy.  The  title,  "  Voy- 
ageuses," is  explained  by  a  brief  preface.  These  are 
tales  of  female  travellers,  whom  the  author  has  met  (or 
feigns  to  have  met)  in  the  course  of  those  restless 
perambulations  of  the  world  which  he  describes  to  us, 
every  now  and  then,  in  his  graceful  "sensations." 
We  are  bound  to  say  that  M.  Bourget  appears  to  us  in 
"Voyageuses"  in  his  very  happiest  vein,  with  least  of 
his  mannerism  and  most  of  his  lucid  gift  of  penetrating 
through  action  to  motive. 

The  first  of  these  stories  is  also,  in  our  opinion,  the 
most  subtle  and  pleasing.  "Antigone"  is  the  name 
the  author  gives  to  a  Frenchwoman  whom  he  meets  in 
Corfu.  She  is  the  sister  of  a  deputy  who  has  been 
attainted  in  the  Panama  scandal,  and  who  still  tries  to 
be  dignified  in  exile.  This  ignoble  person  affects  com- 
plete innocence,  and  has  deceived  a  noble  Ionian 
burgher,  Napoleon  Zaffoni,  into  a  belief  in  him,  so  that 
Zaffoni  entrusts  to  him  the  MS.  of  a  book,  the  work 
of  his  lifetime,  on  the  history  and  constitution  of  the 
Ionian  Islands.  From  this  the  deputy  grossly  pla- 
giarizes, and  would  be  cast  forth  even  from  Corfu 
were  he  not  protected  by  the  fervent  good  faith  of  his 
sister,  who,  in  spite  of  all  his  rogueries,  persists  in 
believing  in  him.  His  character  is  presently  white- 
washed in  Paris,  and  he  returns  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  triumphant,  owing  all  to  the  long-suffering 
old  maid  whom  he  probably  robs  and  upon  whom  he 
certainly  tramples. 

We  pass  over  to  America  in  the  somewhat  fantastic 
tale  called  "  Deux  Manages."  The  author  has  been 
told  in  Paris  that  he  must  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Mrs.  Tennyson  R.  Harris,  who  is  such  a  bright,  cultured 
woman  with  a  lovely  home  at  Newport.  Unfortunately 
there  is  a  husband,  a  common  millionaire,  without  any 
conversation  ;  but  one  need  take  no  notice  of  him. 
M.  Bourget  visits  Mrs.  Tennyson  R.  Harris,  but  finds 
her  pretentious,  scandalous  and  empty,  and  her  lovely 
home  a  crazy  shop  of  knick-knacks.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  becomes  deeply  interested  in  the  husband,  a 
silent,  downtrodden  man,  horribly  overworked  and 
beginning  to  suffer  from  "  nerve-trouble."  He  is 
ordered  south  for  rest,  and  invites  the  author  to  come 
with  him.  At  Thomasville,  a  fashionable  watering- 
place  in  Georgia,  they  have  a  curious  experience,  which 
M.  Bourget  must  be  permitted  to  tell  in  his  own 
words. 

We  are  next  in  Ireland,  in  the  exquisite  story  called 
"  Neptunevale."  Two  young  Parisians  of  fashion,  the 
one  as  empty-headed  as  the  other,  but,  beneath  their 
frivolity,  deeply  and  mutually  enamoured,  receive  soon 
after  their  marriage  a  singular  legacy.  It  is  nothing 
less  than  a  small  property  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland, 
where  an  uncle  of  the  hero's,  having  persisted  against 
the  wish  of  his  family  in  marrying  a  governess,  retired 
half  a  century  ago  in  dogged  determination  of  exile. 
The  young  people  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  this 
little  white  Irish  elephant,  except  to  sell  it  for  as  much 
cash  as  it  would  fetch.  But  they  have  a  curiosity  to  see 
it  first,  and,  utterly  ignorant,  they  persuade  M.  Bourget, 
who  "  knows  the  language,"  to  come  over  with  them. 
Neptunevale — for  that  is  the  name  of  their  uncle's  home 
— lies  on  the  coast  of  county  Galway  ;  they  have  to  get 
out  at  Oranmore  station  and  drive  to  it.  The  arrival 
at  the  strange  house,  the  reception   of  the  French 


visitors  by  the  old  Irish  servants,  the  way  that  the 
Celtic  sentiment  invades  and  engulfs  the  newcomers, 
so  that  at  last  they  are  afraid  to  sell  the  place  at  all, 
but  find  it  exercising  a  curious  fascination  over  them, 
an  attraction  half  of  terror  and  half  of  love — all  this  is 
described  with  extreme  skill  and  delicacy.  Nor  can  we 
fail  to  remark,  with  some  degree  of  surprise  as  well  as 
of  admiration,  how  exactly  M.  Bourget,  who  can  have 
but  a  slight  and  superficial  knowledge  of  Ireland, 
has  caught  the  note  of  Irish  mysticism.  There  is 
a  scene  in  which  an  old  mad  woman  and  a  little  boy 
sacrifice  a  cock,  with  horrid  rites,  to  some  dim  Celtic 
deity,  which  is  calculated  to  give  Mr.  Yeats  himself  a 
shiver. 

Much  more  conventional  is  "  Charite"  de  Femme,"  a 
story  which  we  should  be  inclined  to  describe  as  insig- 
nificant, were  it  not  that  it  contains  an  incident,  very 
naturally  and  unexpectedly  introduced,  which  illuminates 
it,  as  with  a  flash  of  lightning.  The  scene  of  this  tale, 
moreover,  is  laid  in  the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Pro- 
vence, a  territory  which  seemed  to  belong  till  lately  to 
Guy  de  Maupassant,  and  has  since  been  annexed  by 
M.  Melchior  de  Vogue\  There  is  a  vague  sense  in 
which  we  conceive  that  certain  districts  are  the  pro- 
perty of  particular  novelists,  and  resent  the  intrusion  of 
others,  unless  the  newcomers  bring  with  them  some 
very  marked  freshness  of  the  point  of  view.  This  is 
wanting  in  "  Charite  de  Femme."  More  striking  is 
"  Odile,"  which  is  composed,  in  point  of  fact,  of  two 
distinct  episodes.  In  a  Parisian  drawing-room  the  author 
meets  a  strange  Marquise  d'Estinac,  very  distinguished, 
shy  and  mysterious,  who  invites  him  to  take  a  drive 
with  her  in  her  carriage,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  after- 
wards divines,  of  enabling  her  to  conquer  an  otherwise 
irresistible  tendency  to  suicide.  He  learns  that  she  is 
extremely  fond  of  her  husband,  who  neglects  her  for  a 
belle  mondaine,  Mme.  Justel.  While  the  author  is 
still  bewildered  at  a  circumstance  which  is  unparal- 
leled in  his  career — for  the  companion  of  his  drive 
refused  to  speak  to  him  or  look  at  him — he  abruptly 
hears  of  the  sudden  and  mysterious  death  of  Mme. 
d'Estinac.  A  couple  of  years  afterwards,  being  at 
Maloja,  he  meets  in  the  hotel  there  the  Marquis,  who 
has  in  the  meantime  married  Mme.  Justel.  A  third  person 
is  of  the  party,  Mile.  Odile  d'Estinac,  a  girl  of  four- 
teen, the  exact  counterpart  of  her  unfortunate  mother. 
M.  Bourget  soon  perceives  that  between  this  proud, 
reserved  child  and  her  new  stepmother  the  relations 
are  more  than  strained.  He  is  witness  to  the  insulting 
tyranny  of  the  one,  the  isolation  and  despair  of  the 
other  ;  and  the  body  of  Odile  is  presently  discovered  in 
the  tarn  below  the  hotel. 

The  longest  and  the  most  elaborated  of  these  stories 
is  the  last,  and  it  does  not  properly  belong  to  them,  for 
"  La  Pia  "  is  no  voyageuse,  but  a  dweller,  against  her 
will,  in  the  tents  of  Shem.  This  beautiful  and  extra- 
ordinary tale  of  a  masterpiece  stolen  from  the  remote 
basilica  of  San  Spirito  in  Val  d'Elsa  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  examples  we  have  met  with  of  M.  Bourget's 
method.  It  would  be  unfair  to  describe  it  fully  here, 
for  while  the  five  previous  stories,  of  which  we  have 
given  the  brief  outlines,  depend  exclusively  for  their 
effect  on  their  execution,  here  the  surprises  of  the  plot 
have  their  adventitious  value.  The  English  readers  of 
this  volume  will  be  inclined  to  see  in  it  a  curious  tribute 
to  an  artist  of  our  own  race.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
believe  that  M.  Bourget,  who  has  always  shown  him- 
self sensitive,  as  perhaps  no  other  French  writer  of 
equal  value,  to  exotic  influences,  has  been  an  inattentive 
reader  of  Mr.  Henry  James's  latest  volumes,  and,  in 
particular,  of  "  Embarrassments  and  Terminations." 
He  remains,  of  course,  essentially  himself ;  but,  as 
Guy  de  Maupassant  in  "Notre  Cceur  "  was  evidently 
trying  his  hand  at  an  essay  in  the  Bourget  manner,  so 
in  "Antigone"  and  "La  Pia"  M.  Bourget  is  dis- 
covered, so  it  seems  at  least  to  us,  no  less  indubitably 
trying  what  he  can  produce  with  the  pencils  and  two- 
inch  square  of  ivory  that  are  the  property  of  Mr.  Henry 
James.  To  our  gentler  readers  we  would  say,  if  they 
will  excuse  the  banality,  that  "  Voyageuses  "  happens 
to  be  a  book,  written  of  course  in  excellent  French, 
which  no  girl  need  mind  placing  in  the  hands  of  her 
mother. 
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PRINCE  RANJITSINHJI  ON  CRICKET. 

"The  Jubilee   Book   of  Cricket."    By  K.  S.  Ranjit- 
sinhji.    London  :  Blackwood.  1897. 

IT  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  that  an  Indian 
aristocrat  should  in  this  Jubilee  year  produce  a 
monumental  work  on  the  English  national  game  :  for 
nothing  can  more  strongly  conduce  to  cordial  relations 
with  our  Oriental  and  Colonial  fellow-subjects  than  the 
easy  and  manly  associations  of  the  cricket  field.  A 
' '  monumental  work  "  we  say  emphatically,  for  the  volume 
is  only  heavy  in  the  material  sense,  and  even  the 
technicalities  of  the  game  are  made  so  seductive  that 
we  have  found  it  impossible  to  skip.  As  a  volume  de 
luxe  it  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  the  publishers  as 
well  as  on  the  accomplished  author.  It  is  an  illustrated 
encyclopaedia  of  practical  knowledge  and  valuable  sug- 
gestion. There  are  numerous  life-like  portraits  of 
famous  professionals  and  amateurs,  in  the  past  as  well 
as  the  present,  and  the  illustrious  heroes  of  the  bat, 
the  ball,  the  wicket-keeping  and  the  fielding  are  repre- 
sented again  and  again  in  the  attitudes  and  in  the  parts 
which  have  earned  them  their  great  reputations.  Per- 
haps it  is  modesty  that  makes  Prince  Ranjitsinhji  assert 
that  the  "crack  "  cricketer  is  made  rather  than  born.  It 
is  true  that  he  served  the  indispensable  apprenticeship, 
and  it  is  a  laborious  one  ;  but  he  had  not  even  the 
advantages  of  a  cricket  education  at  one  of  those  public 
schools  where  cricket  is  a  cherished  tradition  and  a 
too-absorbing  pursuit.  He  tells  us  that  he  had  to 
break  himself  of  not  a  few  bad  habits,  and  it  was  only 
a  couple  of  years  ago  that  he  figured  in  his  first  county 
match.  Yet  he  has  embodied  his  comparatively  brief 
experiences  in  a  masterly,  methodical  and  systema- 
tized treatise,  which  effectively  combines  theory  with 
practice. 

First  he  turns  his  attention  to  training.  Three  essen- 
tials for  keeping  in  condition  are  temperance,  constant 
practice  and  regular  exercise.  As  the  expert  must 
resign  himself  to  some  mortification  of  the  flesh,  the 
Prince  of  course  sets  his  face  against  heavy  cricket 
lunches  ;  and  that  recommends  itself  to  common-sense. 
It  is  more  easy  for  an  Oriental,  naturally  temperate  and 
abstemious,  to  preach  teetotalism  than  for  the  natives 
of  our  less  torrid  climate  to  practise  it.  Beer  and 
shandygaff  will,  after  all,  have  their  attractions  for  us  ; 
and  our  aspiring  amateurs  will  always  stop  short  of 
asceticism.  The  Prince's  remarks  on  the  importance 
of  judicious  coaching  are  excellent.  The  good  coach 
should  study  not  only  capabilities  but  idiosyncrasies, 
and  impress  upon  his  pupils  that  cricket  is  a  game  to 
be  played  with  the  head  as  much  as  with  the  hands. 
Fielding  is  indeed  far  too  generally  neglected  ;  for  the 
ambition  of  the  novice  is  generally  directed  to  successes 
with  the  bowling  or  still  more  with  the  batting.  Our 
author  is  fond  of  enforcing  his  cricketing  truths  with 
aphorisms  that  are  always  pregnant,  though  sometimes 
slightly  paradoxical.  "  Each  catch  that  is  missed 
simply  adds  another  batsman  to  the  opposing  side." 
Again,  "  Good  fielding  is  as  helpful  as  bad  fielding  is 
noxious.  To  a  certain  extent  it  turns  bad  bowling  into 
good,  and  makes  good  bowling  better."  The  first-class 
field  should  be  for  ever  on  the  alert,  just  as  the  sports- 
man must  be  always  looking  out  for  a  chance  if  he 
means  to  make  a  bag  when  the  shooting  is  indifferent. 
Another  useful  hint  is  that  the  "  field  "  should  always,  if 
possible,  get  in  front  of  the  rolling  ball  instead  of  racing 
after  it,  as  if  he  were  snatching  at  the  hind  legs  of  a 
rabbit. 

The  Prince's  fame  is  founded  chiefly  on  his  batting, 
so  we  weigh  his  remarks  on  bowling  mainly  from  the 
batter's  point  of  view.  In  batting,  he  thinks  that  the 
amateur  may  possibly  have  the  best  of  it,  but  he  has 
no  doubt  as  to  the  superiority  of  professional  bowling. 
He  says  there  is  no  question  that  a  hard  wicket  made 
greasy  by  showers  is  best  for  the  batsman.  When  the 
wicket  is  dry  the  practised  bowler  can  bring  in  all  his 
dodges  of  pace  and  break  and  the  more  embarrassing 
spin.  The  writer  classifies  four  kinds  of  spin,  but  he 
says  the  most  difficult  of  all  bowling  to  counter  success- 
fully is  the  leg  break  which  does  not  twist  but  curl.  Most 
cricketers,  he  says,  have  learned  by  experience  when 
they  are  being  really  bowled  at.    "There  is  a  world 
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of  difference  between  a  series  of  unconsidered  de- 
liveries and  a  systematic,  intelligent  attack."  "There 
are  'demon'  bowlers  in  more  senses  than  one. 
There  are  bowlers  who  for  some  reason  or  other  seem 
to  fascinate  the  batsman  and  make  him  do  what  they 
want  in  spite  of  himself."  He  warns  the  bowler  in- 
variably to  keep  in  mind  the  advantage  of  inducing 
the  batsman  to  play  forward,  and  he  bids  the  batsman 
always  keep  his  eye  on  the  ball  from  the  moment  it  is 
raised  in  the  bowler's  hand.  The  aim  of  the  batsman 
must  be  to  keep  the  ball  down,  for  drives  in  the  air  are 
never  without  danger.  The  correct  positions,  however, 
are  by  no  means  the  natural  ones,  and  can  only  be 
mastered  against  the  grain  and  the  instinct,  by  memory 
and  much  exercise.  Our  author  praises  the  "cut"  and 
the  "  glide,"  not  only  because  they  are  graceful  and  effec- 
tive in  themselves,  but  because  it  is  advisable  to  husband 
one's  strength  in  a  long  match.  The  batsman  is  told  to 
keep  his  eye  on  the  ball,  but  he  is  specially  warned 
against  making  up  his  mind  what  to  do  before  the  ball 
has  left  the  bowler's  hands.  The  Prince  approaches  with 
hesitation  the  vexed  question  as  to  using  the  legs  to 
defend  the  wicket.  But  he  pronounces  on  it  without 
hesitation  and  dismisses  the  objections  as  purely 
sentimental.  At  the  same  time  he  only  recommends  it 
to  the  few  who  have  the  knack,  for  "  anything  in  the 
shape  of  unscientific  leg  play  is  worse  than  use- 
less." As  for  the  captain,  he  should,  of  course,  be 
versed  in  both  strategy  and  tactics,  but  he  should  also 
combine  diplomacy  with  decision,  and  promote  the 
cohesion  of  the  team  by  his  tactful  sympathy.  Finally,  we 
may  turn  to  a  significant  passage  which  reminds  us 
that  the  popular  "game"  is  not  without  its  perils. 
Naturally  the  wicket-keeper  must  accept  bruises  on  the 
hands  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  zealot  and  the  constancy 
of  a  martyr.  Under  any  circumstances  the  batsmen 
need  no  little  pluck  to  stand  up  to  such  bowling  as  has 
earned  for  one  professional  the  sobriquet  of  "The 
Terror."  But  the  Prince  says,  "  I  once  saw  a  magnifi- 
cent batting  side  simply  frightened  out  by  the  Australian 
bowler  Jones.  The  wicket  was  rather  fiery  and  the 
bowling  was  rather  fast,  but  still  there  was  no  need  to 
go  in  with  the  intention  of  getting  out  as  fast  as  possible. 
To  the  credit  of  the  amateur  element,  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace 
and  Mr.  F.  S.  Jackson  both  played  grand  innings,  in  spite 
of  being  much  knocked  about.  The  latter  had  one  of 
his  ribs  broken,  but  he  kept  on  to  the  end,  hooking 
Jones's  fastest  deliveries,  however  near  they  happened 
to  go  to  his  head." 

What  will  certainly  not  be  the  least  popular  part  of 
the  volume  is  the  series  of  articles  on  Public  School 
Cricket  and  Cambridge  University  Cricket,  by  Mr.  W. 
J.  Ford  ;  Oxford  University  Cricket  by  Mr.  Case  ; 
the  Marylebone  Club  and  County  Cricket  by  various 
writers.  Sixteen  of  the  greater  Public  Schools  are 
treated  alphabetically :  and  there,  as  elsewhere,  we 
have  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  cricketing  traced  from 
the  small  beginnings,  with  notes  of  the  memorable 
matches  and  sketches  of  celebrated  performers.  In 
the  county  sketches  we  come  upon  many  a  name  that 
in  the  last  generation  was  a  familiar  household  word. 
We  are  reminded  that  Gloucestershire,  though  inferior 
in  some  respects  to  other  shires,  boasts  the  honour  of 
giving  birth  to  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace,  "the  greatest 
cricketer  the  world  has  ever  seen  "  ;  that  Hambleton  in 
Hants  was  "  the  cradle  of  cricket  "  ;  and  that  Sussex 
was  fortunate  enough  to  retain  Prince  Ranjitsinhji,  who 
last  year  played  forty-one  innings — five  times  not  out — 
with  the  wonderful  average  of  58 '25  runs. 

MEISSONIER. 

"  Meissonier:  his  Life  and  Art."  By  Vallery  C.  O. 
Greard.  With  Extracts  from  his  Note-books,  and 
his  Opinions  and  Impressions  on  Art  and  Artists, 
collected  by  his  Wife.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Lady  Mary  Loyd  and  Miss  Florence  Simmonds. 
With  38  plates  and  236  text  illustrations.  London  : 
Heinemann.  1S97. 

THIS  is  an  enormous  volume  crammed  with  re- 
productions of  Meissonier's  drawings  and  pictures, 
and  with  portraits  of  himself.  We  may  hold  ourselves 
excused,  however,  from  discussing  his  art  directly  on  this 
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occasion,  and  welcome  the  picture  which  this  volume 
presents  of  an  indomitable  man  with  a  huge  zest  for 
life  and  work  of  every  sort.  The  picture  is  given  by 
his  own  words  taken  down  from  conversation  by  his 
second  wife,  and  is  supplemented  by  Mr.  Greard's 
sketch. 

Imagine  a  man  who,  working  as  indefatigably  as  we 
know  at  his  art,  still  lay  awake  at  night  vexed  by 
the  darkness  and  the  idleness,  and  with  an  illimit- 
able desire  still  to  do  and  to  express  himself.  He 
wished  he  knew  the  language  of  the  blind  so  that 
without  fatiguing  his  eyes  with  candlelight  he  might 
"  fix  the  images  that  rise  within  you  in  the  darkness. 
I  fancy  I  should  have  produced  volumes  by  this  time." 
"  Memories  are  like  grapes  in  the  wine-press.  The  vat 
is  filled  to  the  brim  with  fruit  which  will  produce  but  a 
little  wine.  How  small  a  portion  of  our  lives  have  we 
really  lived."  His  own  was  filled  with  obstinate  pro- 
duction. Haunted  in  his  early  years  by  the  fear  that 
the  judgment  of  his  first  atelier  friends,  "That  little 
chap's  a  grocer,"  was  true,  he  carried  out  to  the  last 
gaiter-button  the  programme  of  his  painting,  satisfied 
himself  of  its  perfection,  and  judged  himself  a  great 
master  with  something  of  the  complacency  to  be  ob- 
served in  those  portraits  that  show  us  the  little  man 
with  the  beard  and  pose  of  the  Moses  of  Michael 
Angelo. 

He  was  destined  by  his  father  to  be,  if  not  a  grocer, 
a  druggist.  He  signalized  himself  in  this  occupation 
by  the  neatness  with  which  he  tied  up  the  parcels, 
and  revenged  himself  for  a  dull  business  by  engaging 
in  all  manner  of  athletic  sports.  But  he  willed  to  be  a 
painter  ;  went  to  his  father  and  asked  for  300  francs  on 
condition  that  he  should  never  be  heard  of  again  till  his 
name  was  made.  His  father  gave  him  a  week  to  find 
a  master  who  would  accept  him  as  a  pupil.  Delaroche 
was  too  expensive.  One  Potier  at  first  refused  ;  but, 
on  seeing  a  drawing  of  soldiers  in  a  wine-shop,  agreed. 
The  student  was  allowed  50  centimes  a  day  to  live  on 
and  dinner  once  a  week  at  his  father's.  It  is  charac- 
teristic that  he  would  only  come  in  for  coffee.  "  I  have 
dined,"  he  would  say,  the  dinner  having  been  a  roll. 

In  1834,  at  nineteen,  came  his  first  exhibit  at  the 
Salon,  and  the  picture  was  bought  by  the  Societe"  des 
Amis  d'Art  for  100  francs.  Six  years  later  he  was 
medalled,  and  his  father  decided  to  send  him  to  Rome. 
Cholera  stopped  him  at  Lyons,  and  on  returning  to 
Paris  he  was  set  up  in  a  studio  with  700  francs  a  year. 
In  1838  he  married.  His  father  gave  him  a  year's  rent, 
a  year's  allowance  and  six  spoons  and  forks,  arguing 
that  a  man  who  set  up  housekeeping  needed  no  further 
help. 

Shortly  before  his  marriage  he  had  begun  the  series 
of  illustrations  (for  the  "  Paul  et  Virginie,"  the  "  Chau- 
miere Indienne,"  and  a  host  of  other  books)  which 
brought  him  into  notice,  and  with  them  the  system  of 
ardent  documentary  research  that  was  his  passion  to 
the  end.  In  his  view  the  merit  of  painting  over  litera- 
ture was  its  explicitness  :  literature  performs  a  miracle 
of  illusion  at  this  point  and  that ;  painting  gives  the 
whole  scene  down  to  the  folds  of  cloth  and  the  buttons. 
The  biographer  improves  on  this  text  when  he  points 
out  the  superiority  of  Meissonier  to  his  Dutch  models, 
remarking  that  Rembrandt's  "  Night  Watch  "  would 
be  improved  by  a  more  precise  definition  of  surround- 
ings, and  "that  the  time  spared  from  puzzled  medi- 
tation would  have  been  so  much  added  to  the  term 
of  our  enjoyment."  "  With  Meissonier,"  he  adds, 
conclusively,  "  we  always  know  where  we  are."  In 
Meissonier  conscience,  the  desire  to  do  the  best  he 
could,  translated  itself,  by  the  limits  of  his  artistic 
faculty,  into  the  pursuit  of  historical  accuracy  and  clear 
neat  statement ;  but  there  was  also  a  theatrical  love  of 
costume  and  a  collector's  joy  in  bric-a-brac  to  make  the 
conscientious  effort  palatable.  The  researches  in  hot- 
houses and  libraries  for  the  flora  of  scenes  in  the 
"Chaumiere  Indienne"  were  the  beginnings  of  the 
method  that  ended  in  his  punctilious  pictures  of  the 
Napoleonic  period.  For  these  he  amassed  a  museum 
of  material,  bought  uniforms,  harness,  constructed 
models  of  carriages,  questioned  all  who  could  give  him 
details  of  how  things  actually  looked.  From  valets  and 
grooms  he  constructed  his  Napoleon.  "  He  never 
wore  but  one  glove,  put  on  clean  breeches  every  day, 


because  he  was  constantly  soiling  them  by  inordinate 
snuff-taking,  wore  big  boots — all  his  riding  whips  were 
frayed  at  the  end  from  his  habit  of  tapping  his  foot  with 
them— as  he  never  would  take  the  trouble  of  unhooking 
his  epaulettes,  his  overcoats  were  large  enough  to  slip 
over  them.  He  went  to  bed  in  the  dark,  throwing 
everything  he  took  off  about  the  room,  his  clothes  and 
even  his  watch,  and  never  allowed  a  light  to  be  brought 
till  he  was  actually  in  bed." 

There  was  a  conflict  in  Meissonier  between  his  taste 
for  the  small  things  in  painting  and  his  ambition  to  be 
a  great  painter.  The  ambition  set  him  to  work  on 
subjects  like  "Jesus  and  His  Apostles."  Chenavard 
wisely  headed  him  off  in  this  direction,  and  told  him 
his  study  of  a  Violoncellist  was  the  sort  of  thing  he 
could  do.  But  in  1859  came  the  campaign  of  Solferino 
and  Meissonier's  commission  to  illustrate  it,  and  in  the 
course  of  this  he  saw  his  way  to  a  kind  of  painting  that 
satisfied  taste  and  ambition  alike — taste  by  the  multi- 
tude of  costumes,  attitudes  and  niceties  of  detail  to  be 
studied,  ambition  by  the  historical  and  patriotic  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  ;  for  he  plotted  out  a  kind  of  epic 
of  the  great  Napoleon  in  five  scenes,  1796,  1807,  1810, 
1814,  1815. 

"1807"  was  in  the  studio  for  fourteen  years — and 
"  Penelope's  Web"  he  called  it,  for  scruples  about  the 
number  of  a  regiment  or  the  fitting  of  a  gaiter  kept  it 
back  when  the  arrangement  had  been  finally  deter- 
mined and  the  action  of  horses  studied  to  his  satisfac- 
tion. He  built  a  railway  at  Poissy  to  accompany 
trotting  and  galloping  horses  on  a  trolly,  and  broke 
down  one  beast  in  his  painful  efforts  to  get  at  the  real 
facts  of  motion.  "  I  am  a  simple  fellow,  but  I  am  a 
kind  of  gimlet  for  boring  into  the  heart  of  things,"  is 
a  phrase  characteristic  in  his  mixture  of  modesty  and 
vanity,  and  there  is  no  question  that  if  a  gimlet  could 
bore  into  the  heart  of  things  this  one  would  have 
done  it. 

Public  life  and  the  sore  moment  of  his  country  found 
in  Meissonier  the  same  man,  dutiful,  ready,  and  withal  a 
little  theatrical.  He  was  mayor  of  Poissy,  where  he 
lived  ;  he  stood,  without  success,  for  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  Senate,  commanded  in  the  National  Guard, 
went  to  Metz  in  '70,  was  advised  by  the  officers  there 
to  return  ;  sought  out  Trochu,  besought  him  to  render 
Poissy  defensible,  and  that  petition  failing,  fell  back 
on  Paris  to  serve  with  the  title  of  Colonel  during  the 
siege.  He  would  have  loved  to  be  appointed  to  some 
diplomatic  mission,  like  Rubens,  feeling  in  himself,  if 
not  the  same  creative  force,  at  least  something  of  the 
same  business  aptitude.  His  ambition  and  energy 
found  a  certain  satisfaction  in  the  jury  ship  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1889  and  the  presidency  of  the 
new  Salon  when  the  split  came.  His  life  closed 
in  among  financial  difficulties  such  as  the  sanguine 
scheming  of  his  nature  invited,  but  to  the  end  must 
have  been  sustained  by  a  lively  belief  in  his  powers 
and  an  honest  pleasure  in  their  exercise.  Of  an  earlier 
period,  when  he  was  tempted  to  wish  that  the  days 
could  be  given  back  that  had  been  spent  in  providing 
for  the  morrow,  he  said  "  But  as  to  unhappiness  !  Is 
it  possible  to  be  wretched  when  one  is  twenty,  when 
life  is  all  before  one,  when  one  has  a  passion  for  art, 
free  passes  for  the  Louvre,  the  Biblioth£que  Nationale, 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  an  eye  to  see,  a  heart  to  feel, 
and  sunshine  gratis?"  And  if  Meissonier  had  not  an 
eye  for  all  the  fates,  he  got  level  with  his  own,  and 
could  pronounce  on  the  whole  matter  these  courageous 
words — "To  will  is  to  do,  has  been  my  motto  all  my 
life.    I  have  always  willed." 

THE  YEAR  AFTER  THE  ARMADA. 

"  The  Year  after  the  Armada  ;  and  Other  Historical 
Studies."  By  Martin  Hume.  London  :  Fisher 
Unwin.  1897. 

MR.  HUME  is  one  of  the  admirable  and  laborious 
persons  who  are  entrusted  with  the  task  of  com- 
piling the  Calendar  of  State  Papers  for  the  Record 
Office — a  work  of  high  importance,  but  for  the  most  part 
of  hopeless  dulness.  But  among  the  dreary  mass  of 
edicts,  reports,  resolutions,  minutes,  official  letters,  and 
statistics,  there  are  to  be  found  a  good  many  papers 
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which  throw  new  and  important  side-lights  on  history. 
No  reader  has  waded  through  one  of  the  vast  green 
volumes  of  the  series  without  coming  upon  a  hundred 
fresh  facts  which  enable  him  to  understand  better  even 
a  period  with  which  he  is  already  well  acquainted.  Mr. 
Hume's  particular  province  was  the  Spanish  documents 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  relating  to 
England  ;  in  pursuit  of  them  he  has  been  ransacking 
the  stores  of  Madrid,  Simancas,  and  Lisbon.  He  has 
selected  papers  bearing  on  half  a  dozen  stories  of  per- 
sonal or  political  interest,  and  worked  them  up,  when 
his  dreary  calendaring  was  over,  into  essays  of  a  high 
degree  of  merit. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  the  series  is  the  first, 
which  gives  its  title  to  the  book,  and  deals  with  the 
Counter- Armada  of  1589.  English  writers  have  some- 
what neglected  the  story  of  this  great  joint-stock  enter- 
prise and  its  fiasco.  It  led  to  nothing  save  a  consider- 
able waste  of  life  and  money,  and,  as  it  was  not  made 
notorious  by  any  notable  victory  or  disaster,  was  soon 
forgotten.  If  the  expedition  had  taken  Lisbon  and 
successfully  placed  Dom  Antonio  on  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors,  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  invaders  had 
suffered  some  striking  reverse  at  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  its  memory  would  have  survived.  But  its 
tame  and  inglorious  career  was,  as  it  chanced,  remark- 
able for  nothing  save  the  extraordinary  mortality  from 
fever,  scurvy  and  dysentery  which  thinned  the  ranks  of 
the  raw  levies  led  by  Norris  and  Essex.  At  least  a 
third  of  the  army  left  their  bones  in  Portugal,  or  were 
cast  overboard  on  the  high  seas  from  the  plague-stricken 
fleet.  Lovers  of  old  English  ballad-poetry  will  remem- 
ber that  part  of  the  nemesis  on  the  wicked  uncle  of  the 
"  Babes  in  the  Wood  "  was  that 

"  Next  in  the  Voyage  of  Portugal 
Both  of  his  sons  did  die." 
The  "  Voyage  of  Portugal,"  or  "  Journey  of  Portugal  " 
as  others  call  it,  was,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Carthagena  expedition  of  1741  and  the  San  Domingo 
expedition  of  1655,  the  most  pestilential  campaign  in 
which  English  troops  have  ever  been  engaged. 

Mr.  Hume  has  done  well  in  calling  the  attention  of 
students  of  history  to  the  fact  that  the  "  Voyage  of 
Portugal  "  was  within  an  ace  of  proving  a  success  and 
leaving  a  deep  mark  upon  the  annals  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula.  He  produces  two  very  interesting  accounts 
of  it  drawn  up  by  residents  in  Lisbon,  the  one  a  Castilian, 
the  other  a  Portuguese,  which  show  that  the  invaders 
(though  they  knew  it  not)  were  upon  the  verge  of 
victory  when  they  withdrew.  It  has  generally  been 
asserted  that  Dom  Antonio  had  never  any  real  chance  of 
making  himself  king,  and  that  his  English  allies 
were  wasting  their  efforts  on  a  hopeless  enterprise. 
The  two  diaries  which  Mr.  Hume  produces  show 
that  this  was  far  from  being  the  case.  Nobles,  clergy, 
and  commons  in  Portugal  all  hated  the  Spanish  domi- 
nation, and  would  gladly  have  taken  the  exile  as  their 
monarch.  Moreover,  the  moment  for  the  expedition 
had  been  well  chosen  :  Portugal  was  almost  destitute 
of  a  garrison,  and  even  after  many  days  of  warning  the 
Cardinal-Archduke  Albert  could  only  scrape  together 
3,000  or  4,000  men  to  oppose  an  English  army  of  triple 
that  strength.  Two  things  spoiled  the  enterprise 
and  enabled  Philip  II.  to  maintain  his  yoke  upon  the 
shoulders  of  his  unwilling  Lusitanian  vassals.  The 
first  was  the  fact  that  he  had  seized  and  taken  off  to 
Spain  no  less  than  seventy  of  the  chief  fidalgoes,  and 
that,  deprived  of  their  hereditary  leaders,  the  masses 
refused  to  move,  though  their  hearts  were  all  on  the 
side  of  the  pretender.  The  second  was  the  unwisdom 
of  Norris  and  Dom  Antonio  in  marching  overland  from 
Peniche  on  Lisbon,  and  cutting  off  their  connexion  with 
the  fleet.  They  had  neither  a  battering  train  nor  a 
proper  commissariat,  so  that  they  arrived  half-starved 
in  front  of  the  great  walls  of  the  city  and  could  find  no 
means  to  force  their  way  within.  After  lying  for  five 
days  before  the  place  they  marched  off  to  Cascaes,  and 
re-embarked,  without  being  seriously  incommoded  in 
their  retreat. 

If  they  had  but  known  it,  the  Archduke  and  his 
garrison  were  in  a  state  of  desperation,  and  fully  ex- 
pecting to  see  the  oity  fall.  The  people  of  Lisbon  were 
joyfully  expecting  the  entry  of  the  English,  and  swearing 
that  they  would  leave  no  Spaniard  alive  when  the  day 


of  reckoning  came.    The  forcibly-enrolled  Portuguese 
militia  had  thrown  down  their  arms  and  deserted  en 
masse,  so  that  there  were  hardly  enough  defenders  to 
make  a  show  of  defence  along  the  broad  land-front. 
By  instituting  a  perfect  reign  of  terror  the  Archduke 
just  succeeded  in  keeping  the  populace  down  :  they  had 
no  accepted  leader,  and  Albert  seized  and  beheaded  on 
mere  suspicion  everyone  whom  he  suspected  of  treason, 
with  or  without  adequate  evidence.    The  ghastly  row 
of  poles,  each  surmounted  by  the  head  of  a  real  or 
alleged  traitor,  cowed  the  mob.    Meanwhile  the  English 
without  had  no  suspicion  of  the  desperate  state  of  affairs 
within  ;  when  they  advanced  toward  the  wall  they  saw 
no  sign  of  wavering,  and  were  received  with  loud  dis- 
charges of  harquebuses  and  culverins.    Owing  to  their 
own  folly  in  not  bringing  the  fleet  up  the  Tagus  and  land- 
ing heavy  guns  from  it,  they  could  not  batter  down  the 
strong  walls.    After  five  days  of  semi-starvation  and 
growing  sickness,  they  marched  off  and  took  to  their 
ships,  the  fiery  Essex  breaking  his  lance  in  rage  and  spite 
upon  one  of  the  gates  ere  he  turned  away  his  face 
from  the  goal.    Half  a  dozen  ship-cannon  could  have 
made  a  breach,  and  the  slightest  assault  would  have 
shown  the  weakness  of  the  garrison  and  been  the 
signal  for  a  general  insurrection  of  the  populace.  But 
the  mob  of  Lisbon  were  ready  to  be  delivered  but  afraid 
to  strike  themselves  :  no  man  would  be  the  first  to  take 
arms,  and  the  friends  of  Dom  Antonio  were  hiding  in 
garrets  and  cellars,  each  waiting  for  the  other  to  strike 
the  first  blow.    Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  the  English 
marched  away  cursing  the  pretender  as  a  deceiver  who 
had  no  real  party  to  back  him,  and  the  unfortunate 
prince  was  condemned  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
hopeless  poverty  and  exile.    Had  his  supporters  shown 
more  pluck  and  the  English  more  perseverance  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  died  King  of  Portugal.    So  ended  an 
enterprise  of  no  common  importance. 

Of  the  minor  essays  in  the  volume,  that  dealing  with 
the  marriage  of  Philip  II.  and  Mary  Tudor  is  the  most 
interesting.  There  are  several  well-known  English 
accounts  of  "  the  coming  of  Philip  the  Prudent";  but 
the  six  Spanish  documents  which  Mr.  Hume  employs 
in  his  narrative  had  not  previously  seen  the  light. 
They  are  interesting  as  showing  the  early  disappoint- 
ment of  the  Spaniards  at  the  small  results  of  the  mar- 
riage, from  which  they  had  hoped  to  gain  so  much 
advantage.  Philip  had  brought  with  him  a  splendid 
train  of  courtiers  and  a  considerable  military  force. 
He  was  shocked  at  the  suspicion  and  jealousy  which 
the  English  displayed  towards  them  ;  his  bodyguard 
was  not  even  allowed  to  land,  and  his  followers  were 
treated  with  what  they  considered  very  scant  courtesy. 
No  one  save  the  Queen  gave  them  an  enthusiastic 
welcome  ;  at  the  marriage  and  the  State  banquet  in 
Winchester  Castle  they  conceived  that  they  had  deli- 
berately been  kept  in  the  background.  Probably  they 
were  wrong  :  it  has  always  been  a  source  of  trouble 
when  a  consort  brings  over  a  large  foreign  train,  and 
while  Philip  was  on  his  wife's  territory  he  should  have 
been  contented  to  be  mainly  served  and  surrounded  by 
Englishmen.  If  the  Spaniards  had  been  given  all  the 
chief  rooms  at  the  feast,  the  impression  made  on  the 
natives  would  have  been  even  worse  than  it  actually 
proved.  Nor  do  the  Spanish  letter-writers  mention 
any  real  instances  of  discourtesy  shown  them  :  their 
grievances  were  negative  rather  than  positive.  One  of 
them  was  robbed  by  a  highwayman,  and  others  were 
given  lodgings  not  of  the  best  on  the  road  from  Win- 
chester to  Windsor ;  but  these  were  accidents  that 
might  have  happened  to  any  English  peer,  and  the 
Hampshire  local  authorities  seem  to  have  made  really 
vigorous  attempts  to  catch  the  criminal  who  had 
plundered  Pacheco's  steward.  The  fact  was  that  the 
Spanish  courtiers  had  expected  to  dominate  England, 
and  were  sorely  disappointed  when  they  found,  after  a 
few  weeks,  that  there  was  no  place  for  them  in  the  land. 
Their  discontent  finds  vent  in  their  captious  criticism  of 
all  that  belonged  to  their  hosts,  from  the  slashed  shoes 
of  the  ladies  to  the  manners  of  the  London  streets. 
Curiously  enough,  however,  they  are  enthusiastic  about 
the  climate  and  the  countryside,  things  that  one  would 
not  have  expected  them  to  approve.  One  diarist  sums  up 
his  opinions  by  writing  that  "  England's  flowery  vales, 
gushing  fountains,  enchanted  woods  and  lovely  houses 
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exceed  even  the  descriptions  in  '  Amadis  ' ;  "  "  but  that 
there  are  few  Orianas  and  many  Malvinias  among  the 
ladies,  and  that  the  authors  of  the  romances  have  said 
nothing  about  the  strange  and  uncouth  beings  who 
inhabit  the  land."  Englishmen  and  Spaniards,  it  was 
easy  to  see,  were  never  suited  to  get  on  well  with  each 
other. 

"A  WELL-KNOWN  WRITER." 

"  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton  :  an  Autobiography,  1834- 
1858,  and  a  Memoir  by  his  Wife,  1858-1894." 
London  :  Seeley.  1897. 

"  T  DON'T  pretend  to  have  genius  ;  I  never  said  I  had ; 

-L  then  why  make  it  a  reproach  ?  "  This  admission 
is  an  admirable  instance  of  the  unaffected  good  sense 
with  which  the  writer  of  this  autobiography  always 
sought  to  approach  life  and  to  pass  through  the  in- 
tricacies of  "this  unintelligible  world."  The  book  is 
the  story  of  a  man  who  was  attracted  to  things 
artistic  without  possessing  the  artistic  temperament  ; 
who,  brought  up  under  circumstances  the  most  un- 
favourable to  an  appreciation  of  Art,  arrived  at  length, 
by  dint  of  application  and  clear  thinking,  at  an  under- 
standing of  what  Art,  in  its  more  obvious  aspects, 
consists  ;  who  taught  himself  to  use  English  as  a  lucid 
and  unadorned  means  of  expression  without  truly 
realizing  its  possibilities  as  a  fine  art ;  who  hated 
journalese,  hated  the  useless  hurry  and  ineffectual 
business  of  modern  life  ;  who  preferred  retirement  to 
social  success  ;  whom  the  bent  of  his  mind  brought 
into  contact  with  the  greatest  artists  of  his  times,  yet 
who  found  his  best  friend  in  his  publisher ;  in  short,  it 
is  the  story  of  a  useful  and  happy  life,  unperplexed  by 
genius,  and  inspired  by  the  care  of  a  grateful  and 
affectionate  family. 

But  the    domestic  virtues,    however   admirable  in 
private  life,  are  not  in  themselves  necessarily  able  to  lift 
a  biography  into  the  region  of  literature  and  to  lend  it 
permanent  interest  ;  besides  most  of  us  will  turn  to  this 
book  as  the  autobiography  of  a  writer  who  was  long 
accounted  one  of  the  foremost  English  critics  of  his 
time  in  all  matters  which  relate  to  the  Fine  Arts,  ex- 
pecting to  find  there  the  outlines  of  not  a  few  memorable 
figures   and   felicitous   observations.      Certainly  the 
volume  is  full  of  instruction,  but  of  another  kind  than 
that  which  might  have  been  expected.  From  the  school- 
master who  looked  over  his  shoulder  when  he  was  a 
boy  and  found  great  fault  with  him  "for  beginning 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  edifice,"  adding  "  what 
stonemason  or  bricklayer  would  think  of  building  his 
chimney  before  he  had  laid  the  first  row  of  stones  on 
the  foundation,"  to  the  tutor  whose  knowledge  of  Art 
consisted  in  the  opinion  "that  a  certain  picture  by 
Titian  was  shameful  because  there  was  a  naked  woman 
in  it,"  the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  him  in  his 
youth  were  chiefly  of  that  British,  Philistine  kind  which 
militated  against  every  kind  of  enlightenment  which 
had  not  been  already  submerged  in  the  sloughs  of  its 
own  nature.  As  Mr.  Hamerton  truly  says,  "  Every  one 
is  the  product  of  his  time  and  of  his  teachers.    It  is  not 
my  fault  if  the  essentially  artistic  elements  in  Art  were 
hidden  from  me  in  my  youth.    Had  I  perceived  them 
at  that  time,  they  would  only  have  seemed  a  kind 
of  dishonesty."    In  1853,  when  he  was  nearly  twenty, 
he   read   the   first   volume   of    "  Modern    Painters  " 
and  came  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Ruskin.    "  It  was 
a  good  influence  in  two  ways — first,  in  literature,  as 
anything  that  Mr.  Ruskin  has  to  say  is  sure  to  be  well 
expressed — and  after  that  it  was  a  good  influence  in 
directing  my  attention  to  certain  qualities  and  beauties 
in  Nature ;  but  in  Art  this  influence  was  not  merely 
evil,  it  was  disastrous."    How  many  years  did  it  take 
Mr.  Hamerton  by  a  purely  intellectual  effort  to  arrive 
at  that  conclusion  ?    Four  years  later  he  tells  us  that 
he  still  "looked  upon  sketching  as  defective  work, 
excusable  only  on  the  plea  of  want  of  time  to  do 
better "  ;  and  he  concludes  this  autobiography  by  ex- 
plaining how  his  one  endeavour  in  painting  at  that  time 
was  "to  unite  the  colour  and  effect  of  nature  to  the 
material  accuracy  of  the  photograph."    Such  an  educa- 
tion in  the  Fine  Arts  goes  far  to  explain  those  quotations 
and  marginal  excerpts  from  Mr.  Hamerton's  writings 
with  which  Mr.  Whistler  embellished  the  catalogue  of 
his  Venetian  "  Etchings  and  Dry  Points."   We  wonder 
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whether  "  the  essentially  artistic  elements "  in  Mr 
Whistler's  work  ever  seemed  to  Mr.  Hamerton  other 
than  "  a  kind  of  dishonesty  "  :  and  we  turn  in  vain  to 
this  Life  of  the  author  of  "  Etchers  and  Etching,"  of 
the  man  who  did  so  much  to  popularize  the  revival  of 
etching  in  this  country,  for  the  least  allusion  to  the  one 
really  great  master  of  etching  in  his  time.  But  then 
we  turn  in  vain  for  the  least  allusion  to  Degas, 
Gustave  Moreau,  or  Puvis  de  Chavannes  in  this  Life  of 
the  critic  who  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  France, 
and  who  passed  in  England  as  the  apostle  of  modern 
French  Art.  They  formed  no  part  of  his  Life,  in  the 
sense  that  his  publishers,  his  good  friend  Mr.  Seeley, 
and  the  irrepressible  Mr.  Niles,  formed  a  very  appreci- 
able part  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that 
this  book  is  written  with  a   sincerity   and  simplicity 
which  often  lend  charm  to  very  homely  and  common- 
place passages  in  a  life  singularly  uneventful.    Yet  for 
all  that  it  is  a  pathetic  and  depressing  history.  Mr. 
Hamerton  was  an  amiable  figure  rather  than  a  dis- 
tinguished personality.    There  is  much  in  the  book 
that  does  great   credit   to  the  heart  and  the  affec- 
tions ;  but  there  is  more  to  show  that  his  aspirations 
were  infinitely  beyond  his  gifts   and  abilities.  The 
background  of  his  life  affords  a  dismal  picture  of  the 
upper  middle  classes  in  England,  at  the  time  when 
Miss  Marian  Evans  was  regarded  with  suspicion,  and 
Mr.  John   Chapman's    "  trade  in   philosophic,  free- 
thinking  literature  of  the  highest  class  "  was  looked 
upon  with  horror.    With  such  surroundings  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  most  ardent  student  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  should  seek 
"  to  unite  the  colour  and  effect  of  nature  to  the  material 
accuracy  of  the  photograph."    But  then  Mr.  Hamerton 
really  wanted  the  very  first  of  all  qualifications  for 
success  in  art.    His  real  sympathies  lay  in  his  ideal  of 
an  intellectual  life,  as  expressed  in  the  motto  on  the 
title-page  of  this  book,  and  elaborated  in  his  chef 
d'ceuvre  on  this  subject.    "  Intellectual  living  is  not 
so  much  an  accomplishment  as  a  state  or  condition  ot 
the  mind  in  which  it  seeks  earnestly  for  the  highest  and 
purest  truth."    Precisely;  the  Evangelical  standpoint 
divested  of  the  dogmas  !    It  explains  so  much,  not  only 
in  Mr.  Hamerton's  own  life  and  writings,  but  in  those 
of  his  friends  and  contemporaries,  this  minute  attention 
to  morals,  commonly  so-called,  with  its  correspond- 
ing disregard  to  manners  and  good  taste.    Thus  we 
have  the  story  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamerton's  visit  to 
George  Eliot  after  an  interval  of  seven  years  :  "I  was 
greatly  struck  by  George  Eliot's  memory  "  ;  it  is  Mrs. 
Hamerton  who  is  writing,   "She  was  gravely  sympa- 
thetic in  alluding  to  the  cause  of  our  long  absence  from 
London,  and  when  I  said  how  great  was  my  husband's 
satisfaction  in  being  there  again,  she  seized  both  of  my 
hands  softly  in  hers,  and  asked  in  the  low  modulations 
of  her  rich  voice,  '  Is  there  no  gap  ?  '   .  .   .    '  Thank 
God  ! '  I  answered,  '  there  is  none.'  "  Then  we  have  the 
story  of  the  late  Lord  Tennyson,  who  was  discovered 
entertaining  "a  party  of  tourists."     "Who  is  that 
gentleman?"  said  they.    "He  has  been  the  life  and 
soul  of  our  party,  and  we  cannot  get  a  clue  to  his  name, 
for  he  has  baffled  us  in  every  way,  tearing  it  off  his 
luggage  and  out  of  the  book  he  was  reading."  Such 
stories  and  associations  form  a  congruous  setting  for 
the  story  of  the   man  who,   according  to  the  mar- 
ginalia of  Mr.  Whistler,  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the 
"  New  York  Tribune  "  :   "Calling  me  'a  Mr.  Hamer- 
ton '  does  me  no  harm,  but  it  is  a  breach  of  ordinary 
good  manners  in  speaking  of  a  well-known  writer." 

WANDERINGS  IN  BURMA. 

"Wanderings   in    Burma."      By   George   W.  Bird. 
London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall.  1897. 

BURMA  is  a  land  which  is  likely  to  clairn  more  atten- 
tion at  the  hands  of  travellers  and  business  men  in 
the  future  than  it  has  claimed  in  the  past.  _  To  travel- 
lers it  presents  much  that  is  interesting,  and  it  is  among 
the  parts  of  the  world  which  have  not  yet  been  over- 
done by  the  globe-trotter  ;  to  commerce  it  is  full  of 
possibilities  from  its  contiguity  to  the  rich  province  of 
Yunnan,  on  which  British  and  French  traders  have  set 
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eager  eyes  for  many  years  past.  Mr.  Bird's  purpose  in 
the  bulky  and  beautifully  illustrated  volume  before  us 
seems  to  have  been  to  produce  a  sort  of  Burmese 
encyclopedia,  and  his  association  with  the  Educational 
department,  together  with  twenty  years'  residence  in 
Burma,  should  have  eminently  qualified  him  for  the 
considerable  feat  he  has  essayed.  He  writes  under  the 
advantage  of  acquaintance  with  not  only  the  things  of 
which  he  treats,  but  the  best  authorities  who  have 
dealt  with  them  from  time  to  time  in  more  detail. 
Although  we  cannot  commend  the  form  in  which  Mr. 
Bird  presents  what  he  has  to  say,  we  can  commend  his 
industry  and,  in  the  main,  his  accuracy.  Mr.  Bird  has 
little  literary  instinct,  and  his  idea  of  the  way  to  impress 
his  reader  is  to  place  a  couple  of  notes  of  exclamation 
after  a  sentence.  In  one  case  he  does  this,  and  lest 
there  should  be  any  possibility  of  doubt  as  to  his  desire 
to  create  an  effect,  he  supplements  the  notes  of  ex- 
clamation with  a  parenthesis,  thus  :  [This  is  a  fact. 
G.  VV.  B.)  If  the  reader  were  inclined  to  be  hyper- 
critical, he  would  not  unnaturally  ask  whether  other 
passages,  the  authenticity  of  which  is  not  thus  vouched 
for,  are  to  be  accepted  as  reliable. 

In  the  introductory  part  of  the  volume,  Mr.  Bird 
gives  an  account  of  the  Shan  States,  which  is  both  a 
valuable  and  readable  summary  of  the  ethnic  and 
geographical  features  of  a  country  too  little  known. 
The  Shans,  like  the  Burmans,  are  mainly  Buddhists  ;  the 
Buddhism  of  both  is  of  a  corrupt  and  hybrid  order. 
They  are  a  wretchedly  superstitious  lot,  and  Nats 
{i.e.  spirits)  are  forces  to  be  reckoned  with  at  every 
turn.  To  appease  these  too  potent  Nats,  the  Shans  prac- 
tise even  human  sacrifice.  A  ferry  across  the  Salween 
is  only  rendered  safe  by  the  drowning  of  some  luck- 
less creature,  whose  death  induces  the  local  Nat 
to  remain  quiet  for  a  year.  A  good  harvest  is  only 
certain  if  an  individual  has  been  offered  up  as  sacrifice, 
and  at  the  State  festival  some  one  has  to  be  poisoned  by 
way  of  propitiating  the  exacting  gods.  The  custom, 
however,  is  said  to  be  dying  out.  In  Burma  the  Nat 
has  played  at  least  as  momentous  a  part  as  in  the  Shan 
States,  and  Mr.  Bird  recounts  some  curious  stories  of 
up-country  superstitions.  One  is  particularly  good, 
showing  how  a  king  sought  to  save  himself  from  harm 
at  the  hands  of  an  influential  blacksmith  by  marrying 
the  blacksmith's  sister.  He  then  treacherously  burned 
the  blacksmith  at  the  stake,  and  the  sister  threw  herself 
into  the  flames  and  perished  also.  Brother  and  sister 
became  Nats  of  a  very  malignant  kind,  and  only 
ceased  from  mischief  when  a  royal  order  was  given  com- 
manding the  building  of  a  shrine  and  the  holding  of  an 
annual  feast  in  their  honour. 

Buddha  is  writ  large  over  Mr.  Bird's  pages,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  wanderings  which  we  undertake  in 
his  company  the  chief  objects  on  which  he  seems  de- 
sirous of  fixing  our  attention  are  the  pagodas  which  dot 
the  land.  Gaudama's  adherents  needed  very  little  ex- 
cuse for  the  building  of  an  edifice  sacred  to  his  worship. 
A  hair  from  his  head,  the  report  that  he  once  stood 
upon  a  particular  hill,  or  the  discovery  of  his  footprint 
(2,000  years  after  his  death)  was  sufficient  to  warrant 
an  addition  to  the  number  of  shrines.  We  get  in 
these  pages  much  more  of  the  pagoda  than  of  the 
people,  and  if  we  wish  to  know  how  the  Burman  lives 
or  what  sort  of  creature  he  is  apart  from  his  supersti- 
tions, we  should  hardly  consult  Mr.  Bird.  Burma  to- 
day is  in  a  transition  stage  ;  the  hand  of  the  Briton  is 
beginning  to  be  felt  throughout  the  land,  but  it  will 
interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  picturesque  and 
peculiar  attributes  which  obtained  in  the  time  of 
Thibaw,  that  "Possessor  of  Boundless  Dominion  and 
Supreme  Wisdom,"  whose  intrigues  cost  him  his 
throne  twelve  years  ago.  It  is  amusing  to  read  of  the 
transformation  which  has  come  over  Mandalay  under 
British  auspices,  of  the  utilization  of  various  rooms  in 
the  palace  for  the  purpose  of  British  administration,  of 
the  chief  queen's  apartments  being  turned  into  a  British 
club,  and  of  the  King's  theatre — where  in  old  time  the 
Parsi  Victorian  Theatrical  Company  performed  — serving 
now  the  inglorious  but  useful  end  of  a  cab  shelter. 
Such  a  metamorphosis  was  inevitable  under  the  new 
regime  in  the  capital,  but  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities 
if  British  officialism  asserted  itself  as  ruthlessly  through- 
out Burma. 


ORIENTAL  ARCHEOLOGY. 

"  The  Sinaitic  Palimpsest  of  the  Four  Gospels."  By 
Agnes  Smith  Lewis.  London  :  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press.  1896. 

"  Studia  Sinaitica."  By  Margaret  Dunlop  Gibson. 
Cambridge.  1896. 

"  The  Dawn  of  Civilization."  By  Professor  Maspero. 
London  :  S.P.C.K.  1897. 

"  Histoire  des  Peuples  de  l'Orient."  11.  Par  Prof. 
Maspero.    Paris  :  Hachette.  1897. 

"  The  Bible  and  the  East."  By  Lieut.-Colonel  Conder. 
London  :  Blackwood.  1896. 

"Queen  Moo  and  the  Egyptian  Sphinx."  By  A.  Le 
Plongeon.    London  :  Kegan  Paul.  1896. 

PROFESSOR  MASPERO'S  researches  are  calculated 
J-  to  stimulate  the  interest  now  universally  felt  in 
biblical  history.  Two  portly  volumes  are  before  us — 
one  in  English  and  the  second  in  French.  Besides 
these  we  have  Colonel  Conder's  little  volume,  and 
find  a  comparison  of  the  views  of  two  such  authorities 
very  instructive.  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Gibson  have 
edited  texts  from  original  manuscripts  of  the  Gospels 
and  of  certain  apocryphal  writings  of  great  antiquity 
and  value.  In  addition  to  all  these  we  have  apocrypha 
of  recent  date,  and  can  only  mark  in  "  Queen  Moo" 
the  new  turn  taken  by  a  kind  of  literature  of  which 
the  world  does  not  seem  to  grow  weary  very 
fast.  A  curious  library  might  be  formed  with 
Dr.  Piazzi  Smyth,  the  speculations  about  Philitis 
and  other  imaginary  characters,  the  various  masonic 
theories,  like  that  of  Lieutenant  Gorringe,  the 
numerous  translations  of  the  inscriptions  on  Cleopatra's 
Needle,  including  that  which  found  the  22nd  psalm 
in  the  column  written  for  Thothmes  III.  and  the 
two  columns  of  Rameses  II.  "  Queen  Moo"  is,  of  all 
these,  the  wildest  in  its  framework  of  unsupported 
guesswork  ;  and  it  is  the  least  possible  to  examine 
on  ordinary  critical  principles.  It  promulgates  the 
views  of  Mr.  Le  Plongeon,  an  American  medical  prac- 
titioner, who  has  discovered  a  clue  to  the  writing, 
or  supposed  writing,  which  is  found  on  sculptures  in 
Yucatan.  These  sculptures  are  the  relics  of  the  ruined 
palaces  of  the  Mayas,  and  tell  among  other  things  the 
history  of  Queen  Moo,  who  was  connected  with  the 
ancient  Egyptians  and  with  the  Sphinx.  To  those  who 
like  such  speculations  Mr.  Le  Plongeon  may  prove 
interesting  ;  and,  at  all  events,  he  confesses  that  he  has 
not  been  able  to  convince  "  the  doctors  and  professors 
at  the  head  of  the  universities  and  colleges  in  the  United 
States."  Nay,  he  goes  on  to  admit,  "  the  majority  of 
them  refuse  to  learn  anything  "  concerning  the  ancient 
Mayas,  "  their  cosmogonic,  geographical,  religious  or 
scientific  attainments."  The  book  is  handsomely  got 
up  and,  in  addition  to  large  numbers  of  views  of 
"Maya"  remains,  is  embellished  with  portraits  of  the 
author  and  his  wife. 

Turning  from  the  lucubrations  of  Mr.  Le  Plongeon, 
it  is  like  coming  into  another  climate  to  open  the 
"Studia  Sinaitica"  of  Mrs.  Gibson  and  the  trans- 
lation from  the  Syriac  of  the  "  Four  Gospels"  of  Mrs. 
Lewis.  The  first-named  is  apocryphal,  no  doubt,  but 
avowedly  so,  and  not  as  the  history  of  "  Queen  Moo 
and  the  Sphinx " — a  new  "  Bel  and  the  Dragon." 
The  texts  are  accompanied  by  beautifully  clear  photo- 
graphs of  passages  in  Arabic,  which  Tischendorf 
believed  to  go  back  to  the  second  century.  The 
principal  contents  of  Mrs.  Gibson's  volume  comprise 
"the  Acts  of  Pilate,"  which  appears  to  be  alluded 
to  by  Justin  in  a.d.  150.  The  "  Preaching  of  Peter," 
the  "  Martyrdom  of  Simon,"  and  the  tracts  relating  to 
Clement  will  be  found  to  be  of  great  interest.  In  some 
of  them  Ebionistic  doctrines  are  plainly  set  forth,  and 
the  reader  will  naturally  compare  them  with  the 
Egyptian  "Gospel  of  Peter"  lately  published  ;  but,  to 
quote  Mrs.  Gibson's  final  opinion,  "  we  have  not  yet 
sufficient  documentary  evidence  to  determine  either  the 
time  or  the  place  of  production  of  any  of  these  legends." 
There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  of  their  origin  at 
Edessa.  The  work  undertaken  by  Mrs.  Gibson  and 
Mrs.  Lewis  among  the  manuscripts  in  the  monastery  of 
Sinai  reflects  the  greatest  lustre  on  the  learning  and 
industry  of  English  ladies  in  a  difficult  but  important 
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and  little  trodden  field  of  scholarship.  The  Gospels 
are  accompanied  by  a  full  Syriac  text,  and  by  a  trans- 
lation with  extensive  annotations.  There  is  always  a 
possibility  that  scholarship  may  some  day  discover  for 
us  a  Syriac  text  of  two  of  the  Gospels  which  may  be 
the  originals  from  which  our  Greek  versions  were 
translated.  Every  careful  examination,  therefore,  of 
early  manuscripts  in  the  Syriac  or  so-called  Aramaic 
character  will  be  received  with  warm  welcome.  The 
Syriac  words  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  Greek 
and  in  the  English  versions  of  the  New  Testament 
point  to  the  existence,  or  former  existence,  of  what 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  great  assistance  to  our  commen- 
tators in  all  matters  of  difficult}'.  If  we  could  even 
be  certified  that  such  a  version  once  stood  to  the  Greek 
as  the  Greek  stands  to  the  English  translation,  we 
should  have  gained  much.  On  this  account  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  labours  of  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Gibson 
may  be  extensively  imitated  by  those  who  have  oppor- 
tunities. But  how  many  of  the  ladies  who  annually 
travel  in  the  East  can  read  Syriac  or  even  Greek 
manuscript  ?  This  exact  copy,  with  its  peculiar 
readings  of  the  Sinaitic  Palimpsest  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  is  of  the  utmost  value. 

Colonel  Conder's  knowledge  of  Oriental  topography 
and  history  is  probably  unrivalled.  He  is  particularly 
well  qualified  to  discuss  questions  of  language,  and  his 
views  on  the  spread  of  the  Egyptian  alphabet  are  well 
known.  As  to  the  date  of  the  Exodus  he  differs 
seriously  from  Mr.  Maspero.  Colonel  Conder  is  strongly 
of  opinion  that  it  took  place  under  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  of  Manetho.  In  spite  of  many  difficulties, 
which  he  fairly  states,  he  combats  the  opinion  that 
Rameses  II.  was  the  great  oppressor  of  Israel.  He 
says  that  this  view  "ignores  the  whole  chronology  of 
the  Old  Testament,"  which  he  carefully  but  briefly 
analyses  ;  and  he  adds,  in  support  of  his  own  theory,  that 
the  Exodus  took  place  in  or  about  B.C.  1520  ;  that  it 
agrees  with  the  date  "to  be  assigned  to  Abraham  as  a 
contemporary  of  Amraphel,  whose  reign  commenced  in 
B.C.  2120."  Mr.  Maspero  has  but  little,  considering  the 
size  of  his  two  great  volumes,  to  say  about  the  Exodus, 
and  seems  inclined  to  place  it  under  a  king  whom  he 
calls  Minephtah,  by  a  combination  of  letters  impossible 
in  hieroglyphics.  But  it  is  a  pity  that  the  translators 
of  the  S.P.C.K.  version  have  not  been  at  the  trouble 
of  turning  Mr.  Maspero's  hieroglyphics  into  those  in 
common  use — as,  for  instance,  in  both  "Murray" 
and  "  Baedeker  " — so  that  there  should  be,  as 
indeed  there  need  be,  no  question  of  their  mean- 
ing. We  are  inclined  to  identify  Mr.  Maspero's 
Minephtah  with  Mer-en-Ptah,  who  figures  frequently 
under  that  name  on  the  monuments.  Colonel  Conder 
has  much  to  say  for  his  view  that  Amenophis  IV.  or 
"  Khu-en-Aten"  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  ;  and 
Mr.  Maspero  puts  that  king  wholly  aside  in  this  con- 
nexion. There  are  several  readings  for  the  assumed 
name  of  Amenophis  or  Amenhetep  IV.,  such  as  Khu- 
en-Aten,  Akh-en-Aten,  or  Chu-en-Aten,  any  one  of  which 
may  be  correct,  though  we  cannot  as  yet  decide  which. 
One  thing,  however,  we  can  decide.  Mr.  Maspero's 
Khouniaton  is  incompatible  with  any  possible  shuffling 
of  a  series  of  familiar  hieroglyphs.  Though  Colonel 
Conder  states  his  case  very  briefly,  but  with  sufficient 
fulness,  most  students  will  think  after  reading  his  evi- 
dence and  that  of  Mr.  Maspero  that  a  good  deal  more 
is  necessary  before  we  can  make  ourselves  anything 
like  certain  one  way  or  other.  The  illustrations  in  Mr. 
Maspero's  volumes  deserve  a  separate  notice.  They 
have  an  artistic  quality  too  often  absent  in  books  so 
scientific  in  character.  Unlike  most  English  books  on 
Egypt  and  Mesopotamia,  they  are  carefully  arranged, 
so  as  not  to  confuse  different  periods  and  styles  ;  and 
many  of  the  objects  represented  will  be  perfectly  new 
to  English  eyes.  Unfortunately,  visitors  to  Egypt  who 
take  Mr.  Maspero's  book  with  them  will  not  find  it 
easy,  if  at  all  possible,  to  identify  tombs  and  statues 
by  such  French  names  as  Khom-tini  or  Mirruka. 
Amten  should  be  Amthen,  Usirniri  should  be  Ra-en- 
user,  and  Nofiririkeri  Nefer-ar-ka-Ra.  To  be  intelli- 
gible, lists  of  Egyptian  proper  names  should  follow  a 
rule  or  system  universally  adopted,  easily  identified 
with  hieroglyphics,  and  uniform.  The  system  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Maspero  is  used  only  by  a  few  Frenchmen,  who 


are  not  aware  that  it  comes  from  Germany,  and  who 
think  it  patriotic  to  drag  their  prejudices  into  the  un- 
political realms  of  science. 

AMERICAN  VERSE. 

"The  Incas  ;  the  Children  of  the  Sun."  By  Telford 
Groesbeck.  With  Preface  by  Clements  R.  Mark- 
ham.  With  Illustrations  by  Eric  Pape.  New 
York  and  London  :  Putnam's  Sons.  1896. 

"An  Autumn  Singer."  By  George  M.  Gould,  A.M., 
M.D.    Philadelphia:  Lippincott.  1896. 

"Notes  and  Half-Notes."  By  Frank  E.  Sawyer. 
New  York  and  London  :  Putnam's  Sons.  1896. 

"  Poems."  By  Robert  Loveman.  Philadelphia  :  Lip- 
pincott. 1S97. 

THE  amount  of  American  verse  sent  over  here  seems 
to  increase  with  every  season.    In  most  cases  the 
books  are  published  simultaneously  in  England  ;  but 
from  the  character  of  the  poems  themselves  one  would 
often  be  at  a  loss  to  say  where  they  were  produced,  so 
very  like  are  they  to  the  mass  of  verse  published  by 
English  writers.    It  is  the  rare  exception  to  find  a  book 
of  American  poetry  which  savours  of  the  soil.    For  the 
most  part  these  writers,  often  so  graceful,  picturesque 
or  sonorous,  reveal  to  us  less  of  their  race  and  country 
than  a  single  page  of  Sidney  Lanier  or  Walt  Whitman. 
Their  interest  is  in  the  past,  they  look  backward,  not 
forward  ;  and  as  with  almost  every  visitor  from  the 
New  World  to  Europe,  they  have  a  passion  for  every- 
thing that  smacks  of  antiquity,  that  has  a  story  linger- 
ing about  it,  a   tradition  from  history  or  romance. 
Yet  for  those  who  accept  the  new,  whose  eyes  look 
forward,  what  a  great  poetic  kingdom  is  prepared  !  It 
needs  strong  spirits,  certainly,  to  find  poetic  material 
in  the  new  and  the  modern  ;  and  this  explains  their 
rarity  :  but  the  men  will  come  in  time.    Whitman,  by 
evading  half  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  which  he  set 
himself,  robbed  his  verse  of  half  of  its  possibilities  of 
glory.    Yet  he  did  a  great  pioneering  work.  What 
Turner  did  for  landscape-painting,  realizing  the  "quan- 
tity "  of  Nature,  and  enlarging  the  bounds  of  his  art  by 
an  immense  store  of  fresh  material,  Whitman  has  done 
for  poetry.    The  boundlessness  of  life  is  in  reality  his 
main  and  constant  theme  ;  he  is  enamoured  of  vast 
horizons  ;  his  verse,  like  his  imagination,  is  thronged 
with  living,  moving  forms,  each  doing  its  own  work, 
yet  none  without  relation  to  its  fellow  :  and  in  this 
consciousness  of  immensity,  where  nothing  exists  for 
itself  alone,  he  finds  the  source  of  faith,  consolation, 
and  joy.    Justin  this  attitude  and  outlook  Whitman 
resembles  so  widely  different  a  nature  as  Matthew 
Arnold;  "The  Strayed  Reveller,"  for  instance,  is  con- 
ceived entirely  in  Whitman's  manner:  and  "Consola- 
tion "  is  like  a  poem  of  Whitman's  in  matter,  though 
moralized  in  the  manner  of  Wordsworth.  And  one  may 
remark  in  passing  that, in  spite  of  outward  blemishes,  many 
of  Whitman's  poems  are  admirable  in  form  :  not  as  form 
is  conceived  by  the  grammarian  sort  of  critics,  a  trimness 
of  the  edges  and  a  mechanical  correspondence  of  rhyme 
and  stanza,  but  in  that  which  lies  behind  external  finish, 
the  organic  structure  and  the  proportion  of  parts  to  the 
whole.    Moreover,  in  his  finest  passages  the  rhythm  is 
not  casual  but  continuous,  though  free  and  varied,  and 
reducible,  if  need  be,  to  a  metrical  principle.    The  pity 
is,  that  he  never  discovered  a  principle  by  which  con- 
sciously to  work.    He  was  right  in  rejecting  the  old 
prosody,  knowing  the  work  which  he  had  to  do  ;  but 
he  would  have  been  greater  had  he  found  a  new  one, 
by  means  of  which  this  wealth  of  new  poetic  material 
might  have  been  won  to  beauty.    As  it  is,  he  is  at  his 
best  where  the  inspiration  supplies  him  with  spon- 
taneous rhythms,  and  where  unconsciously,  in  spite  of 
his  theories,  he  returns  to  the  limitations  which  he 
claimed  to  have  rejected.    It  is  the  greater  pity,  because 
he  will  never  quite  become  a  classic  ;  and  younger 
generations  of  poets  will  not  derive  from  him  half  the 
inspiration  that  they  might  else  have  got.    Yet  doubt- 
less his  indirect  influence  will  be  great  ;  just  as  was 
that  of  Turner,  who  had  no  direct  followers  in  painting. 

No  trace  of  such  influence  is  to  be  seen  in  the  four 
volumes  of  verse  before  us.  They  present  the  usual 
characteristics,  or  want  of  characteristics,  which  we  have 
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indicated.  We  see  no  use  in  defining  the  contents  of 
three  of  them  :  we  have  nothing  but  gentle  praise  or 
mild  censure  to  offer  to  Mr.  Gould,  and  Mr.  Sawyer, 
and  Mr.  Loveman  ;  and  we  feel  that  our  remarks  would 
not  be  interesting  to  these  authors,  or  to  the  reader,  or  to 
ourselves.  Therefore,  with  a  polite  salutation  merely, 
we  will  pass  on  to  Mr.  Telford  Groesbeck,  whose  book 
has  at  least  a  special  character.  It  is  a  poem  on  the 
Incas,  that  strange  people,  the  splendour  of  whose 
remains  is  just  of  the  kind  to  stimulate  imagination. 
As  for  the  accuracy  of  the  antiquarian  detail  presented, 
we  have  no  opinion  ;  but  Mr.  Markham,  who  is  an 
authority,  says  it  is  all  very  accurate,  and  we  gladly 
assume  it  to  be  so.  However,  it  is  just  the  abundance 
of  all  this  detail  which  we  rind  to  be  a  fault  in  the  poem. 
It  is  the  work  of  an  antiquarian  who  has  chosen  to 
cast  an  essay  into  verse,  rather  than  the  work  of  a  poet 
whose  mind  has  been  fired  by  the  records  of  a  vanished 
nation,  by 

"  Old  unhappy  far-off  things 
And  battles  long  ago." 
The  book  is  not  conceived  as  a  poem,  but  as  an  essay 
in  the  modern  picturesque  style,  full  of  superfluous  allu- 
sions and  loaded  with  local  colour.  The  plan  is  vague  ; 
there  is  no  particular  action  ;  and  the  impression  left 
is  that  of  a  series  of  somewhat  confused  pictures.  A 
truer  artist  than  Mr.  Groesbeck  would  have  chosen 
some  typical  action  from  the  Inca  story — there  seems 
ample  margin  for  invention — and  would  have  inter- 
woven all  these  pictorial  episodes  and  descriptions  into 
the  narrative.  Mr.  Groesbeck  appears  to  have  no  sense 
of  style  whatever.  He  has  many  hopelessly  prosaic 
lines,  such  as  — 

"The  great  Sierra  lands  present  the  grandest  scene," 
a  line  which  is  typical  of  his  normal  diction.  Yet  one 
cannot  deny  him  considerable  descriptive  power,  es- 
pecially when  he  sketches  the  vast  outlines  of  the 
landscape  :  and  now  and  again  is  an  imaginative 
phrase : — 

"  While  rocks  of  ages  fell,  in  dust  of  little  years, 
From  Time's  eternal  arch." 
But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  point  about  the 
poem  is  the  employment  of  the  Alexandrine.  This 
length  of  line  has  never  been  a  favourite  in  England, 
in  spite  of  its  being  the  metre  of  the  Greek  dramatists 
and  of  French  heroic  verse.  It  seems  to  sound  longer 
in  English  than  in  the  other  two  languages,  and  often 
"drags  "  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  in 
a  master's  hands  be  a  fine  instrument.  It  has  one 
advantage  over  the  ordinary  line  of  five  feet,  that  it  is 
capable  of  more  lightness  and  easy  flow — a  great  advan- 
tage for  narrative  verse.  We  cannot,  however,  say 
that  Mr.  Groesbeck  has  proved  its  capacities  to  the 
full,  though  he  achieves  on  the  whole  an  agreeable 
metrical  result.  He  does  not  know  how  to  vary  his 
rhythms  sufficiently,  and  is  sometimes  reduced  to  the 
crude  expedient  of  breaking  off  a  line  in  the  middle. 
The  poem  actually  ends  in  this  irresolute  way. 

CROMWELL. 

"  Cromwell's  Place  in  History."    By  Samuel  Gardiner, 
D.C.L.    London  :  Longmans.  1897. 

WAS  Cromwell  really  a  great  man  ?  We  have  our 
doubts,  and  the  world  at  large  has  certainly 
never  given  more  than  a  reluctant  half-assent  to  the 
proposition,  in  spite  of  Carlyle's  megalomania.  Dr. 
Gardiner,  in  these  six  lectures  delivered  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  calls  him  "in  the  world  of  action  what 
Shakespeare  was  in  the  world  of  thought,  the  greatest 
because  the  most  typical  Englishman  of  all  time,"  but 
this  reads  like  an  ill-considered  tag  at  the  end  of  a 
spoken  address,  and  it  is  scarcely  the  conclusion  that 
emerges  from  the  reading  of  the  lectures.  Indeed, 
Dr.  Gardiner's  own  statement  that  the  Puritanism  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  of  which  Cromwell  was  the 
front  and  crown,  "  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  back- 
water, taking  its  course  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the 
general  current  of  national  development,"  seems  totally 
inconsistent  with  such  a  view.  The  main  stream  of 
tendency  from  Hooker,  Bacon  and  Shakespeare  to 
Locke  and  Burke  was  one  in  which,  as  Dr.  Gardiner 
points  out,  even  Laud  had  his  place,  and  Laud's  cere- 


monialism was  far  less  offensive  than  the  intolerant 
bigotry  of  the  Puritans.  Cromwell  was  a  forceful  man, 
no  doubt,  but  he  was  no  statesman,  and  his  views  were 
ever  short-sighted  and  narrow.  A  wiser  man  would  at 
least  have  seen  and  protested  against  the  folly  of  exe- 
cuting Charles.  It  was  only  his  destructive  work  that 
lasted,  and  any  strong  man  can  destroy.  Had  Cromwell 
been  a  great  man  his  constructive  work  would  not  have 
vanished  as  utterly  and  as  speedily  as  it  did.  It  was 
not  even  Cromwell,  Dr.  Gardiner  tells  us,  who  founded 
religious  liberty  in  England.  "  It  was  not  from  Puri- 
tanism, high  or  low,  that  the  gift  was  received,  but 
from  the  sons  of  those  Cavaliers  and  Presbyterians  who 
had  been  Cromwell's  bitterest  enemies."  It  will  be 
seen  that  Dr.  Gardiner  has  dealt  with  his  subject  in  an 
open  spirit.  His  book  is  indeed  admirable  in  the  com- 
prehensive view  it  gives  of  the  tendencies  of  Cromwell's 
time,  and  in  spite  of  the  tag  at  the  end  it  shows  not 
that  Cromwell  was  a  great  man  but  rather  the  reverse. 
He  was  not  even  a  typical  Englishman,  unless  we  are 
to  admit  that  by  nature  Englishmen  are  prone  to  bigotry 
and  cant  and  to  cutting  instead  of  untying  the  Gordian 
knots  of  politics. 

NEW  FICTION. 

"  His  Daughter."   By  W.  L.  Alden.    London  :  Neville 
Beeman.  1897. 

IF  Mr.  Alden  has  not  succeeded  in  writing  a  story,  he 
at  any  rate  leaves  us  with  the  impression  that  a 
story  has  been  hovering  about  somewhere  not  very  far 
out  of  reach.  He  gives  us  a  girl  who  succeeds  in 
making  a  young  man  fall  in  love  with  her,  and  thus  has 
her  revenge  for  a  fancied  injury  ;  he  gives  us  a  father 
who  will  show  no  shadow  of  disappointment,  mistrust, 
or  disloyalty  when  his  girl  suddenly  disappears  from 
him  and  her  fiance  to  run  away  with  a  ruffian  ;  he  gives 
us  the  father's  lonely  death,  and,  at  the  end,  the  re- 
appearance of  the  daughter,  a  repentant  widow,  who 
has  long  ago  discovered  that  she  loved  the  original 
fiance\  Where  exactly  the  story,  the  real  and  final 
drama,  comes  in  between  these  given  points,  we  know 
no  better  than  Mr.  Alden.  Only  we  do  know  that  he 
has  shelved  it  and  taken  the  line  of  least  resistance  in 
producing  a  lengthy  caricature  of  the  American  father. 

"  The  Eye  of  Istar."  By  William  Le  Queux.  London  : 
F.  V.  White.  1897. 

Once  more  Mr.  Le  Queux  takes  us  to  that  solemn 
land  where  men  speak  the  Biblical  language, 
which  Mr.  Haggard  has  made  so  familiar,  occasionally 
interspersed  with  even  more  familiar  forms  of  speech, 
and  this  latest  effort  of  his  pen  only  confirms  the  opinion 
we  already  held  of  this  country.  The  inhabitants  of 
Central  Africa  are  a  very  dull  lot.  Indeed  they  are  not 
worthy  of  Mr.  Le  Queux  and  his  labours.  For  realizing, 
with  the  cunning  of  a  half-civilized  people,  their  own 
insipidity,  they  deceitfully  endeavour  to  hide  it  with 
fold  upon  fold  of  mystery.  What  with  their  Biblical 
habits  and  their  habits  of  mystery  they  give  Mr.  Le 
Queux  a  deal  of  trouble  and  make  him  write  very  long 
books.  Again  we  repeat,  they  are  not  worth  it.  We 
can  only  hope  that  Mr.  Le  Queux  will  some  day  awake 
to  the  true  nature  of  the  deceitful  and  undeserving 
people  on  whom  he  has  bestowed  so  much  honest 
labour. 

"  One  Man's  View."    By  Leonard  Merrick.    London  : 
Grant  Richards.  1897. 

"One  Man's  View"  is  an  unobtrusive  revelation 
of  negative  good  qualities.  It  is  entirely  harmless 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  There  is  nothing 
memorable  in  the  tale  of  the  heroine's  failure  to  obtain 
even  a  shadow  of  an  appearance  on  the  boards,  nor  any 
peculiar  insight  in  her  marriage  of  gratitude  with  a 
friendly  good  man.  Bored  wives  have  fallen  in  love 
with  artists  before  in  fiction,  sometimes  better,  but 
more  often  worse,  because  at  greater  length.  Neither 
the  disillusion  of  wife  and  lover  nor  the  despair  of  the 
deserted  husband  has  been  greatly  seen.  The  husband's 
honest  attempt  to  fall  in  love  with  another  lady  is  sug- 
gestive chiefly  of  the  farce  into  which  the  author  has 
not  fallen,  and  the  impossible  aunt  who  lives  in  Balham 
is,  in  business  phraseology,  "as  per  usual,"  without 
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the  more  usual  errors  of  taste.  But  the  book  shows 
no  vices,  and,  above  all,  no  sort  of  pretentiousness. 
Mr.  Merrick  is  not  even  ambitious  enough  to  avoid  a 
happy  ending.  "Avoid"  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  a  fair 
word  to  use,  since  from  his  title  it  may  be  gathered 
that  the  author  intended  a  reconciliation  from  the  first. 
This  particular  man,  Q.C.  and  M.P.,  absolutely  prosaic 
as  far  as  appearances  go,  makes  what  he  himself 
confesses  to  be  a  romantic  marriage,  and  falls  back  to 
an  equally  romantic  reconciliation.  But  if  this  was  not 
a  second  thought  with  the  author,  it  certainly  is  so  with 
the  reader,  which  means  that  the  reader  would  not 
naturally  feel  inclined  to  look  back  and  contemplate 
George  Heriot's  character  as  a  whole,  he  would  not  at 
first  sight  imagine  that  Mr.  Merrick  had  intended  to 
make  such  serious  demands  upon  his  attention.  And 
even  if,  from  conscientious  motives,  he  read  the  book 
a  second  time,  the  reconciliation  would  still  come  to 
him  as  a  happy  ending  rather  than  an  inevitable  event 
that  adds  to  his  knowledge  of  the  "  one  man,"  George 
Heriot. 

"Father  Hilarion."    By  K.  Douglas  King.    London  : 
Hutchinson.  1897. 

This  is  an  ambitious  attempt  to  delineate  a  contra- 
dictory character,  and  it  has  very  nearly  succeeded. 
The  Hon.  Hilarion  Montalbert  is  the  embodiment  of 
aristocratic  instincts  as  they  are  understood  below 
stairs  ;  his  pride  of  race  takes  the  form  of  an  intense 
hatred  of  all  who  are  poor,  squalid,  diseased,  or  vulgar. 
Having  committed  the  youthful  indiscretions  of  marry- 
ing an  actress  and  seducing  her  sister,  he  seeks  to 
make  atonement  by  becoming  gatekeeper  of  the  Priory 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  labouring  among  the  lower 
classes,  whom  he  so  vehemently  despises.  They  nick- 
name him  "  Father"  in  acknowledgment  of  his  devo- 
tion. He  affects  humility  with  sufficient  plausibility  to 
deceive  even  himself,  but  he  is  really  prouder  and  more 
contemptuous  than  ever.  His  cousin,  Lady  Janet 
Charteris,  consults  him  about  the  infatuation  of  her 
son,  Sir  Jamie,  for  an  illegitimate  schoolmistress  of 
great  charms.  Hilarion  intervenes  to  stop  the  affair. 
He  begins  by  hating  the  schoolmistress  because  she  is 
poor  and  low-born,  but  gradually  he  discovers  that  his 
hatred  is  in  reality  passionate  love.  Then  interesting 
complications  arise,  and  finally  most  of  the  characters 
obligingly  die  of  smallpox.  The  plot  is  improbable  but 
well  sustained,  and  the  book  will  undoubtedly  find  many 
readers  despite  some  exasperating  defects. 

"A  Royal  Smile:   a  Child's  Story  of   York  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century."    London  :  Bentley.  1897. 

This  story  is  simple  and  unaffected,  but  the  freshness 
of  its  style  and  the  naturalness  of  its  incidents  will 
ensure  it  a  welcome  from  all  whose  palates  are  yet  un- 
jaded  by  sensational  literature.  Although  it  deals  with 
the  well-beaten  track  of  the  Great  Rebellion  period,  it 
can  lay  claim  to  originality  of  treatment  and  a  sustained 
interest.  Some  of  the  descriptions  are  little  master- 
pieces in  their  way. 

"  Broken  Threads."    By  Compton  Reade.     London  : 
Hurst  &  Blackett.  1897. 

There  is  no  particular  reason  for  the  title  of  this 
tangled  melodrama,  which  by  any  other  name  would 
have  been  as  unreadable.  The  hero  is  a  weak  fool, 
who  becomes  engaged  simultaneously  to  an  ex-butler's 
daughter  called  Coluberry,  and  an  irritating  heiress 
generally  spoken  of  as  "  Ader."  He  wriggles  through 
a  great  many  chapters  in  vain  attempts  to  break  the 
threads  of  the  tangle  and  is  spoiled  by  Israelites  in  the 
process.  There  is  a  critical  scene  :  he  marries  Coluberry, 
leaves  her  at  the  church  door  for  Sierra  Leone,  and 
finds  her  four  years  later  a  great  theatrical  star  at  New 
York.  "  Ader"  marries  an  austere  Anglican  priest,  and 
both  pairs  have  their  first-borns  christened  on  the 
same  day.  It  is  a  tedious  story,  but  the  versatility  of 
Mr.  Reade's  vocabulary  is  unique.  "Ader"  "simply 
loathed  deglutition,  and  nothing  short  of  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  George  Grandison  would  have  induced  the 
young  lady  to  watch  the  process  of  old  Jenkins 
stoking."  "  Don't  you  think,"  she  asked,  "  the  process 
of  feeding  is  rather  animal?"  George,  "who  had 
been  doing  the  eupeptic  animal  to  a  very  rapid  tune, 


asked  why?"  Mr.  Jenkins  drank  champagne  out  of  a 
big  tumbler  because  "he  preferred  his  drench  on  a 
large  scale."  "Before  he  could  vent  the  volume  of 
Billingsgate  that  rose  to  his  lips,  as  sewage  from  a 
foul  reservoir,  she  had  vanished."  Coluberry's  ear  was 
"for  the  nonce  hebetated."  We  meet  "  a  gentleman 
of  the  German  persuasion,"  and  listen  to  "  a  stereoed 
Biblical  aphorism."  "  I  shall  not  offend  by  hyper- 
trophy," says  the  slangy  hero.  "There  were  three 
couples  to  be  spliced,"  says  the  exquisite  author.  And 
here  is  old  French  made  new  :  "  Fay  ce  que  vous 
voudras." 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

A CONSTANT  feature  of  the  autumn  revival  in  the 
book  world  is  the  production  of  educational 
works.  Mr.  Edward  Arnold  has  a  prodigious  display 
of  new  works  for  the  benefit  of  the  youthful  mind. 
Science  has  perhaps  the  predominance,  no  fewer  than  ten 
volumes  belonging  to  this  department.  There  are  three 
more  Practical  Science  Manuals — namely,  "  Steam 
Boilers,"  by  Mr.  George  Halliday  ;  "  Agricultural 
Chemistry,"  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Dymond ;  and  "  Electric 
Traction,"  by  Mr.  Ernest  Wilson.  Mathematics  comes 
next  with  five  volumes,  for  three  of  which  Dr.  R. 
Lachlan  is  responsible,  the  subjects  being  "  The 
Elements  of  Trigonometry,"  "  Analytical  Geometry," 
and  the  "  Elements  of  Euclid,  Books  III.,  IV.,  and  VI." 
Professor  John  Perry  has  a  work  on  "  The  Calculus 
for  Engineers,"  and  Professor  W.  E.  Dalby  one  on 
"  Dynamics  for  Engineering  Students."  History  is 
represented  by  a  pupil-teacher's  edition  of  Mr.  C.  W. 
Oman's  History  of  England  ;  by  Miss  Alice  Gardner's 
"  Rome,  the  Middle  of  the  World,"  and  by  Archdeacon 
Aglen's  "  Lessons  in  Old  Testament  History." 

The  Cambridge  Press  completes  Professor  Jebb's 
edition  of  Sophocles  with  the  "Fragments,"  "The 
Text  of  the  Seven  Plays,"  and  an  English  prose  trans- 
lation. The  same  firm  has  also  in  preparation  the 
following  eight  volumes  in  the  Pitt  Press  Series  : 
"  Prometheus  Vinctus,"  by  Mr.  H.  Rackham  ;  the 
Olynthiac  Speeches  of  Demosthenes,  by  Mr.  T.  R. 
Glover;  the  third  book  of  the  "Anabasis,"  by  Mr. 

G.  M.  Edwards  ;  "  Ca;sar,  De  Bello  Civili,"  Book  III., 
by  Mr  A.  G.  Peskett  ;  Biart's  "  Quand  j'e-tais  petit," 
by  Mr.  J.  Boielle  ;  Goethe's  "  Iphigenie,"  by  Mr.  Karl 

H.  Breul  ;  Lessing's  "  Minna  von  Barnhelm,"  Lby  Mr. 
H.  J.  Wolstenholme ;  and  Gray's  Poems,  by  Rev. 
D.  C.  Tovey.] 

The  theological  works  which  Messrs.  Clay  are  issuing 
include  the  first  book  of  the  Maccabees,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Fairweather  and  Dr.  J.  S.  Black,  in  the  Cambridge 
Bible  Series  ;  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Bernard,  in  their  Cambridge  Greek  Testament  ;  and  the 
first  part  of  Mr.  R.  Somervell's  "  Parallel  History  of 
the  Jewish  Monarchy  in  the  text  of  the  Revised 
Version."  tS.j 

Among  Messrs.  Sampson  Low's  new  books  are 
two  entitled  "The  Student's  Self-Instruction  Book  in 
Vertical  Writing,"  and  "  Left-hand  Writing."  Another 
useful  volume  coming  from  Fetter  Lane  is  M.  F. 
Julien's  "  Un  Peu  de  Tout,"  which  is  a  collection  of  the 
grammatical  difficulties  set  before  the  student  in  the 
London  Matriculation  and  other  examinations. 

The  various  excellent  series  from  the  house  of  Riving- 
ton  are  being  considerably  advanced  in  the  new 
issues.  Three  parts  of  Mr.  Arthur  Hassall's  "  Periods 
of  European  History  "  are  in  preparation  :  "  The  Empire 
and  the  Papacy,"  by  Professor  T.  F.  Tout,  "The  Close 
of  the  Middle  Ages,"  by  Professor  R.  Lodge  ;  and 
"Modern  Europe,"  by  Professor  G.  W.  Prothero. 
Four  new  "Books  of  the  Bible  "  are  treated  by  the 
Revs.  A.  E.  Hilliard,  Lonsdale  Ragg,  W.  O.  Burrows, 
and  C.  H.  Spence  ;  while  the  "Single  Term  Latin 
Readers"  are  completed  by  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  term  sets.  There  are  also  class  books  too 
numerous  for  individual  mention. 

Two  new  volumes  are  added  to  Messrs.  Bell's  hand- 
books of  English  literature.  Of  these  Mr.  J.  Bass 
Mullinger  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  B.  Masterman  are  respon- 
sible for  the  "Age  of  Milton,"  and  Professor  Hugh 
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Walker  for  the  "Age  of  Tennyson."  Among  the 
school  books  in  progress  may  be  noted  Messrs.  Horace 
Deighton  and  O.  Emtage's  "  Introduction  to  Euclid  "  ; 
"  Res  Graecae,"  a  companion  volume  to  Mr.  E.  P.  Cole- 
ridge's "  Res  Romanae  "  ;  and  an  "ABC  Handbook 
of  French  Correspondence,"  compiled  by  Mr.  W.  E.  M. 
Granville. 

Under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Bury,  Messrs. 
Methuen  are  preparing  a  new  series  of  texts  of  Byzan- 
tine historians,  in  which  undertaking  they  have  secured 
the  assistance  of  several  scholars  on  the  Continent. 
The  initial  volume  is  to  be  "  Evagrius,"  which  has 
been  entrusted  to  Professor  L^on  Parmentier,  of  Liege, 
and  M.  Joseph  Bidez,  of  the  Gand  University.  The 
educational  works  from  this  house  are  miscellaneous, 
comprising  a  translation  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Godley  of 
Horace's  "  Odes  and  Epodes  "  ;  "Notes  on  Greek  and 
Latin  Syntax,"  by  Mr.  G.  Buckland  Green  ;  "  Essentials 
of  Commercial  Education,"  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Whitfield  ; 
Mr.  Johnson  Barker's  "  Digest  of  Logic"  ;  and  "  Pas- 
sages for  Unseen  Translation,"  by  Messrs.  E.  C. 
Marchant  and  A.  M.  Cook. 

Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus  have  several  noteworthy 
novels  in  hand.  Mark  Twain  resumes  his  old  lines  in 
"More  Tramps  Abroad."  Mr.  Christie  Murray  has 
produced  two  volumes,  a  novel  entitled  "This  Little 
World,"  and  a  book  of  tales  and  poems.  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy  has  also  some  short  stories  in  book  form, 
which  he  calls  "  The  Three  Disgraces,"  &c. ,  and  new 
novels  are  promised  by  Mr.  Bret  Harte  and  Mr.  T.  W. 
Speight. 

Social  problems  are  the  keynotes  of  the  two  works  of 
fiction  which  the  Roxburghe  Press  are  about  to  issue. 
"The  Mistress  of  Elmhurst,"  by  "Con,"  is  concerned 
with  the  inequalities  of  matrimony,  and  "  Daughters  of 
the  City,"  by  the  author  of  "The  Spirit  of  Love,"  de- 
picts some  tragedies  of  life  in  London. 

Mrs.  Russell  Gurney's  rendering  of  Dante's  "  Pil- 
grim's Progress  "  will  appear  in  a  new  illustrated  edi- 
tion, which  Mr.  Elliot  Stock  promises  by  an  early  date. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  have  already  found  it  necessary 
to  publish  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  Clive  Bigham's 
"  Ride  Through  Western  Asia." 

RECENT  MEDICAL  BOOKS. 

"  System  of  Medicine."  By  Many  Writers.  Edited  by  Thomas 
Clifford  Allbutt.  Vol.  I.  1896.  Vol.  II.  1897.  London  : 
Macmillan. 

IN  his  preface  to  this  important  series  Dr.  Allbutt  takes  the 
highest  possible  ground,  laying  down  that  in  medicine,  as 
in  all  other  fields  of  knowledge,  "  to  pursue  knowledge  with  a 
consciously  utilitarian  end  before  us  is  to  fail  even  in  our  imme- 
diate ends."  The  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  with- 
out even  immediate  reference  to  the  relief  of  humanity,  is 
necessary,  so  that,  in  the  words  of  Bacon,  "  knowledge  may 
not  be  as  a  curtesan,  for  pleasure  and  vanity  only,  or  as  a 
bondwoman  to  acquire  and  gain  to  her  master's  use  ;  but  as  a 
spouse  for  generation,  fruit,  and  comfort."  Accordingly  he  has 
selected  as  contributors  to  his  volumes  above  all  those  who 
are  distinguished  for  their  scientific  pursuit  of  medical  subjects 
and  for  their  original  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  disease. 
From  their  essays  historical  matter  has  been  discarded  wisely, 
leaving  more  space  for  the  best  existing  conceptions.  Through- 
out both  volumes  the  dominant  note  is  the  attempt  to  re- 
place the  older  empiricism  by  reference  of  symptoms  and 
practice  to  the  results  of  experimental  physiology.  Among 
many  notable  contributions,  it  is  difficult  to  select  any  for 
special  notice,  but  perhaps  the  essay  of  Dr.  Mott  on  the 
general  pathology  of  nutrition  is  specially  remarkable  for  its 
broad  philosophical  treatment,  while  Dr.  Kanthack,  writing  on 
the  general  pathology  of  infection,  gives  what  is  really  a 
brilliant  summary  of  the  relations  between  micro-organisms 
and  disease.  It  is  unnecessary  to  commend  this  "System  "  to 
medical  men  ;  but  those  who  are  interested  in  the  advance  of 
science  generally,  and  in  the  vast  changes  produced  by  modern 
laboratory  methods  in  the  most  conservative  profession,  will 
find  Dr.  Allbutt's  "  System  of  Medicine"  of  unusual  interest. 

"A  System  of  Gynecology."  By  Many  Writers.  Edited  by 
Thomas  Clifford  Allbutt  and  W.  S.  Playfair.  London  : 
Macmillan.  1896. 

This  is  certainly  not  a  volume  for  general  readers,  but,  like 
the  "  System  of  Medicine,"  it  is  conspicuous  for  the  advances 
it  shows  on  earlier  works.    The  various  sections  have  been 


entrusted  to  well-known  experts,  and  their  articles  make  a 
striking  record  of  progress  in  treatment  of  the  diseases  of 
women,  especially  on  the  surgical  side.  The  success  with 
which  grave  internal  conditions  are  now  diagnosed  at  early 
stages,  and  relieved  or  cured  by  operations  undreamed  of  a  few 
years  ago,  is  most  striking. 

"The  Year-Book  of  Treatment  for  1897."    By  Various  Con- 
tributors.   London  :  Cassell  &  Co.  1897. 

This  useful  annual  brings  together  under  appropriate  head- 
ings the  more  important  results  published  at  home  and  abroad 
in  1896.  Perhaps  the  chief  interest  of  the  year  centres  in  the 
progress  made  with  antitoxins.  In  the  case  of  the  diphtheria 
antitoxin  the  evidence  seems  to  accumulate  that  in  it  "we 
possess  a  remedy  of  distinctly  greater  value  than  any  other 
with  which  we  are  acquainted."  The  other  serums  show  more 
conflicting  results.  In  the  use  of  ordinary  drugs  the  Year- 
Book  shows  the  tendency,  apparent  in  practice,  to  simplify 
prescriptions  and  generally  to  give  less  medicine.  There  is 
the  usual  crop  of  new  drugs  ;  but  of  these  none  seem  of  special 
importance. 

"  Burdett's  Hospitalsand  Charities  for  1896."  By  H.  C.  Burdett. 
London  :  The  Scientific  Press.  1897. 

Mr.  Burdett's  annual  is  a  volume  of  reference  of  considerable 
utility.  The  greater  part  of  the  volume  gives  official  informa- 
tion respecting  the  various  Universities,  hospitals,  medical 
schools,  asylums,  nursing  institutions,  convalescent  homes  and 
charities  of  England,  the  Colonies  and  America.  Unfortunately 
not  quite  sufficient  care  has  been  taken  to  bring  it  up  to  date  : 
we  notice  that  several  changes  in  London  institutions  that 
occurred  early  in  1896  have  not  been  included.  A  volume  of 
reference  that  is  not  as  nearly  as  possible  up  to  date  loses 
much  of  its  value.  The  first  two  hundred  odd  pages  contain 
short  articles  on  a  number  of  burning  topics,  and  are  well 
worth  the  reading  by  all  interested  in  the  management  of 
hospitals  and  charities.  Mr.  Burdett  is  a  special  authority  on 
the  financial  management  of  institutions,  and  the  figures  he 
has  brought  together,  showing  the  proportion  of  expense  of 
management  to  total  revenue,  are  of  great  value.  We  are  glad 
to  notice  that  in  the  case  of  at  least  all  the  greater  hospitals 
there  is  little  fault  to  be  found  with  the  control  of  the  funds. 
But  many  important  charities  seem  to  be  mismanaged.  The 
Church  Missionary  Society,  for  instance,  spends  over  ^29,000 
a  year  on  management,  being  more  than  1 1  per  cent,  of  its 
income  ;  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  spends 
£  1 8,000,  or  over  15  per  cent,  of  its  income,  similarly;  while 
the  Friends'  Missionary  Society  spends  only  5  per  cent,  of  its 
income  on  management,  although  in  the  case  of  a  small  income 
such  as  it  possesses  a  larger  relative  cost  is  fair.  The  Colonial 
and  Continental  Church  Society,  again,  spends  over  21  per 
cent,  of  its  income  on  management.  Mr.  Burdett  believes  that 
some  of  these  expensive  societies  are  under  considerable  dis- 
advantage "owing  to  their  administration  being  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy.  Few  of  the  latter  are  good  men  of  business  or 
understand  accounts.  They  are,  moreover,  expensive  officers, 
and  perhaps  two  are  required  to  do  the  work  of  one  energetic 
layman." 

"  A  Text-Book  of  Bacteriology."    By  Edgar  M.  Crookshank. 
Fourth  Edition.    London  :  Lewis.  1896. 

The  science  of  bacteriology  advances  so  rapidly  that  this 
edition  is  practically  a  new  book.  Although  it  is  comprehen- 
sive and  well  illustrated,  we  are  unable  to  regard  it  as  a  satis- 
factory volume.  An  unnecessarily  large  part  is  occupied  with 
descriptions  and  figures  of  microscopes,  microtomes  and  the 
apparatus  of  the  laboratory  ;  in  fact,  with  what  the  student  can 
only  gain  a  useful  knowledge  of  actually  in  the  laboratory. 
This  criticism  applies  even  more  strongly  to  descriptions  of 
the  processes  involved  in  the  growth  of  cultivations,  prepara- 
tion of  media,  use  of  stains  and  so  forth.  All  these  matters 
would  be  learned  much  more  satisfactorily  in  the  actual  practice 
of  the  laboratories  now  attached  to  all  the  greater  teaching 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  not  nearly  sufficient  space  is 
given  to  the  most  important  general  subjects.  For  instance, 
"  immunity  "  is  dealt  with  in  six  pages  of  the  most  elementary 
description,  although  immunity  is  the  most  important  and 
difficult  branch  of  applied  bacteriology.  Similarly,  a  short 
chapter  is  regarded  as  sufficient  for  the  "chemical  products  of 
bacteria,"  although  this  condensation  involves  omission  of  all 
the  most  important  recent  work  on  the  subject.  We  should 
recommend  the  Professor,  if  he  comes  to  another  edition,  to  cut 
out  a  great  deal  of  padding  from  his  volume,  and  to  extend  the 
more  abstruse  side  of  his  subject. 

"  Micro-Organisms  and  Disease."  By  E.  Klein.  London : 
Macmillan.  1896. 
This  again  is  a  new  edition,  and,  although  it  is  of  a  much 
less  pretentious  character,  it  seems  more  useful  than  Professor 
Crookshank's  larger  volume.  The  laboratory  part  of  the 
volume  is  reduced  to  the  smallest  limits,  and  the  greater  part  is 
occupied  with  excellent  descriptions  of  the  more  familiar  micro 
organisms. 
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«  Roman  Fever."  By  \V.  North,  M.A.  London  :  Sampson 
Low.  1896. 

From  1883  to  1886  Mr.  North  held  one  of  the  Grocers'  Com- 
pany Research  Scholarships,  and  employed  his  time  in  the 
Roman  Campagna.  This  volume  is  the  result  of  his  labours, 
and  gives  a  full  and  useful  account  of  the  conditions  of 
temperature,  soil,  subsoil,  water,  and  so  forth  connected  with 
malarial  fever.  On  the  whole,  he  comes  to  conclusions  adverse 
to  the  existence  of  a  causal  connexion  between  malaria  and  the 
micro-organisms  often  found  in  the  blood.  His  book  is  a  useful 
contribution,  and  in  addition  to  a  considerable  bulk  of  original 
matter  shows  a  full  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  subject 
up  to  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  But  bacteriologists  have  not 
been  idle  since  then,  and  the  volume  would  have  been 
improved,  and  perhaps  some  of  its  conclusions  modified,  had  Mr. 
North  taken  equal  care  to  work  up  the  results  of  more  recent 
inquiries. 

"Water-Supply  considered  chiefly  from  a  Chemical  Point  of 
View."  By  William  P.  Mason.  New  York :  Wiley  & 
Sons  ;  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1896. 

This  is  a  useful  contribution  to  the  chemistry  of  water  from 
natural  sources  and  its  relation  to  health.  The  local  references 
are  American,  and  members  of  the  County  Council  may  instruct 
themselves  in  the  fullest  confidence  that  Mr.  Mason  is  not 
pledged  to  any  view  of  the  London  supply. 

"  Food  in  Health  and  Disease."  By  Dr.  Burney  Yeo.  New 
Edition.    London  :  Cassell  &  Co.  1896. 

This  new  edition  of  a  well-known  work  has  been  revised  care- 
fully, and  contains  much  sound  information  concerning  diet  in 
health  and  disease.    It  has  no  unusual  features. 

"The  Etiology,  Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  Gall-Stones."  By 
Dr.  J.  Kraus  of  Carlsbad.  With  Additional  Notes  on 
Operative  Treatment  by  Henry  Morris,  M.A ,  M.B. 
London  :  Kegan  Paul.  1896. 

The  writer  and  translator  of  this  brochure  are  competent 
authorities,  and  no  doubt  will  be  read  by  practitioners.  If  any 
layman  wishes  to  persuade  himself  that  he  is  afflicted  with  gall- 
stones he  is  recommended  to  purchase  the  book. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

THE  "  Contemporary "  makes  a  decidedly  capable  appear- 
ance this  month.    Miss  Tomn,  who  found  little  to  admire 
in  the  Swiss  Referendum  last  month,  seems  to  look  with  a 
more  kindly  eye  upon  the  Referendum  which  is  imminent  in 
Australasia.    However,  her  article   is  less   concerned  with 
opinions  than  with  facts.    She  points  out  that  the  Referendum 
in  Australia  is  intended  as  a  means  of  circumventing  an  Upper 
House  that  blocks  legislation,  it  depends  on  the  option  of 
Parliament ;  whereas  in  Switzerland  the  movement  comes  from 
below,  the  people  "  usually  vote  on  the  initiative  of  a  fraction 
of  their  number."    The  Referendum,  it  was  said  on  one  side, 
was  more  effective  and  clear  than  a  general  election,  which 
means  men  and  a  platform  rather  than  one  measure  ;  on  the 
other,  a  wit  remarked  that  "  to  engraft  the  Referendum  on 
the  Parliamentary  system  was  like  buying  a  dog  and  bark- 
ing yourself."     There  was  an  instructive  application  of  the 
Referendum  last  year  to  the  question  of  religion  in  the  South 
Australian  schools.    All  the  great  sects  had  declared  in  favour 
of  Scriptural  instruction  in  State  schools  during  school  hours, 
and  yet  the  votes  said  "  No  "  by  a  large  majority,  and  women 
were  voting  that  year.    Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay  speaks  of 
what  might  be  done  if  the  classical  and  forgotten  system  of 
irrigation  were  revived  in  Cyprus  and  Asia  Minor,  and  if  agri- 
cultural education  — the  great  need  of  Cyprus — could  obtain  a 
hold  in  the  island.    Mr.  Vandam  always  displays  the  two 
charms  of  leisure  and  intimate  knowledge  whenever  he  puts 
pen  to  paper ;  and  here  he  is  tracking  through  the  various 
doings  of  the  sons  of  Louis  Philippe  the  worship  of  money 
they  inherited  from  their  father.    Very  seldom  do  we  meet 
with  a  reviewer  who  treats  fiction  in  anything  but  the  most 
haphazard  way.    Not  that  reviewing  is  bad  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  much  better  than  any  other  kind  of  criticism.    But  even 
when  it  is  good  it  is  so  terribly  unphilosophical  and  unsyste- 
matic.   Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  is  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and  his 
treatment  of  Gissing's  novels  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  usual 
string  of  ill  founded  and  unenlightening  opinions.    By  carrying 
out  his  theory  of  what  he  calls  the  "exponent  character" — i.e. 
the  character  that  is  written  subjectively,  and  that  embodies  to 
some  extent  the  author's  own  unobserved  ideals — he  traces  a 
personal  as  well  as  an  artistic  change  in  Mr.  Gissing.  Mr. 
Gissing  himself  has  been  turning  from  the  worship  of  culture  to 
a  more  humanitarian  ideal  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  "  exponent 
character"  has  gradually  been  losing  his  sway  in  Mr.  Gissing's 
work,  and  Mr.  Wells  prophesies  that  this  weakening  element 
of  personality  will  in  time  disappear.    There  are  two  sets  of 
reminiscences  in  the   Review.     Mr.  Haweis   contributes  a 
"^Conversation  with  General  Tiirr  "  about  Garibaldi,  Mazzini,  the 
King  and  Crispi,  in  the  great  days.    Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy, 


who  has  done  so  much  (in  both  senses)  for  the  history  of  Irish 
politics  in  the  'Forties,  writes  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  he 
saw  it  in  '52,  his  first  impressions  of  Disraeli,  Cobden  and 
Bright,  the  desertion  of  Sadleir  and  Keogh  from  the  Indepen- 
dent Irish  party  and  the  disasters  that  followed  the  split. 

The  "National  Review"  is  excellent.  Besides  its  bright 
"  Episodes  of  the  Month,"  its  American  and  Colonial  chronicles, 
there  are  good  articles  enough.  Doubtless  the  most  arresting 
contribution  is  Mr.  J.  Y.  F.  Blake's  "  Revelation  "  about  Rho- 
desia. Mr.  Blake,  who  is  an  American,  has  had  some  experi- 
ence of  prospecting  and  mining,  and  he  has  travelled  and  stayed 
in  Rhodesia.  There  is  no  gold  in  the  country  worth  troubling 
about,  and  the  gentlemen  who  make  flotations  in  Buluwayo 
never  dream  that  there  is.  So  little  idea  is  there  of  future 
development  that  "  the  mere  accident  of  its  containing  or  not 
containing  gold  makes  no  difference  at  all  to  the  value  of  the 
claim."  The  flotation  business  is  so  big,  so  thorough  ;  there  is 
nothing  petty  about  it,  "  half  a  dozen  acres  of  desert  land  at  one 
end  and  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  English  money  at  the 
other."  The  Mafeking-Buluwayo  railroad  is  no  very  solid  affair 
either.  "  It  is  not  laid  down  as  a  permanent  way  at  all.  When 
it  has  helped  the  boom  it  will  have  done  all  it  was  ever  meant  to 
do."  The  writer  confesses  he  is  no  farming  expert,  but  he  can 
tell  that  "  a  desert  is  not  a  good  farming  country."  "  I  give  the 
country  five  years  to  be  found  out."  "  An  understanding  be- 
tween Russia  and  Great  Britain"  is  no  rare  thing  to  hear  of 
just  at  present ;  but  the  recommendation  does  not  often  come 
from  those  who  can  give  quite  such  an  unhappy  tale  of  "  English 
humiliation  and  Russian  duplicity"  as  "An  Official."  All  that 
the  Russophobe  has  said  of  the  Russian  advance  towards 
India  was  quite  justified  ;  only  these  things  were  partly  our 
own  fault,  since  we  thwarted  Russia  when  we  might  as  well 
have  worked  with  her.  Admiral  Colomb  discusses  battleships, 
torpedo-vessels,  and  the  theory  of  watching  an  enemy's  fleet. 
"  When  I  am  told  that  the  battleship  must  have  a  torpedo-vessel 
to  protect  her,  my  answer  at  once  is,  why  bring  the  battleship 
there  at  all?"  The  two  things  cannot  congruously  coexist.  If, 
in  the  preliminary  torpedo  battle,  A's  torpedo-vessels  beat  B's, 
B's  battleships  are  thereby  settled  ;  for  if  they  could  defend 
themselves  alone  from  A's  torpedoes,  there  was  no  sense  in 
their  starting  out  with  a  fleet  of  protective  torpedo-vessels. 

Mr.  Joseph  Conrad  starts  a  story  in  the  "  New  Review  "  with 
his  accustomed  dignity  and  vividness,  "The  Nigger  of  the 
'  Narcissus.'"  Mr.  C.  de  Thierry  writes  of  the  inevitableness 
of  England's  Colonial  growth,  her  goodnature  and  forgetfulness, 
and  the  blundering,  unselfish  diplomacy  that  alone  saves  her 
from  the  "dire  consequences"  of  her  almost  unbroken  good 
fortune.  Mr.  R.  Henry  Rew  defends  the  English  farmer  from 
some  of  Mr.  Ernest  Williams's  attacks  :  on  the  whole,  the  British 
farmer  produces  better  results  to-day  than  he  ever  did  in  past 
times,  and  these  results  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
country  ;  nor,  in  matters  of  co-operation  or  transport,  is  he  to 
be  judged  by  continental  standards.  Mr.  James  Fitzmaurice 
Kelly  revels  in  the  hideousness  of  Peter  the  Great's  character 
and  the  magnificence  of  the  task  that  no  one  else  could  have 
accomplished. 

The  setting,  the  life,  the  atmosphere  of  the  Indian  sketch  which 
Mrs.  Steel  contributes  to  "  Cosmopolis,"  are  of  more  importance 
and  interest  than  the  actual  denoicement — and  this  is,  one  might 
almost  add,  as  it  should  be.  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  rhapsodizes 
of  Rome,  the  Romans  of  old,  Michel  Angelo,  Roman  architec- 
ture, and,  above  all,  the  Campagna.  The  Rev.  W.  J.  Scott  is 
master  of  a  subject  which  is  perhaps  of  more  universal  and 
perpetual  interest  to  Englishmen  than  any  other — namely  trains, 
and  he  writes  of  record  runs.  Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Escott  reviews  the 
history  of  the  English  and  French  Jockey  Club  in  his  "The 
Turf  as  an  International  Agency."  M.  Edouard  Rod  discusses 
the  public  lecture,  a  provincial  growth  that  has  succeeded  so 
well  in  Paris,  and,  naturally,  speaks  much  of  Brunetiere. 
The  lecture,  if  it  is  to  justify  itself  fully,  must  be  something 
more  than  a  dissertation  or  an  exposition,  it  must  be  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  propaganda,  there  must  be  underlying 
faith,  the  desire  for  conversions.  "  Ignotus  "  has  a  most  in- 
teresting article  this  month,  an  exposition  of  Dr.  Mehemed 
Emin  Efendi's  attack  upon  the  pretensions  and  narrowness  of 
Western  Culture.  The  belief  in  this  idol,  not  perhaps  such  a 
very  fine  idol,  makes  WTestern  peoples,  and  Englishmen 
especially,  turn  perfectly  blind  eyes  upon  any  other  civiliza- 
tion, or  non-civilization. 

Mr.  George  Birkbeck  Hill  contributes  to  the  "Atlantic 
Monthly"  a  first  instalment  of  unpublished  letters  from  Swift 
to  his  friend  Chetwode,  written  in  I7i4and  1 7 1 5.  Mr.  W.  E. 
Burghardt  du  Bois  writes  a  very  moving  confession,  "  Strivings 
of  the  Negro  People" — it  is  almost  beyond  the  limit  of  things 
that  can  be  discussed. 

We  are  nearly  inclined  to  agree  with  "  Scribner's  "  glowing 
praise  of  its  own  excellence.  The  "  Fiction  Number  "  is  indeed 
a  praiseworthy  production.  It  opens  with  the  compelling  life 
and  spirit  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's  conception  of  railway  and 
engine  life,  "-007."  Then  there  is  a  wonderful  boy's  city  of 
Mr.  Kenneth  Grahame's,  "  Its  Walls  were  as  of  Jasper,"  and  a 
very  readable  paper  by  Helen  Walterson  Moody  on  the  short- 
comings of  the  woman  collegian,  and  Mr.  Walter  A.  Wyckoff 
starts  his  engrossing  tale  of  how  "from  earning  a  living  as  a 
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teacher,  I  have  begun  to  earn  it  as  an  unskilled  labourer." 
There  is  also  one  of  Mr.  Stockton's  curious  stories,  humorous, 
one  would  say,  merely  from  the  author's  patience  in  going  on. 

THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Basil  (Wilkie  Collins).  Downey. 

Bijou  (Gyp).    (Translated  bv  A.  Hallard.)    Hutchinson.    3$.  6d. 
Book  of  Teph,  The,  (J.  A.  Goodchild).    Kegan  Paul.  6s. 
Botany,  Open-Air  Studies  in  (R.  S.  Praeper).    Griffin.    7J.  6d. 
By  Stroke  of  Sword  (Andrew  Balfour).    Methuen.  6s. 
Christian,  The  (Hall  Caine).    Heinemann.  6s. 
Cicero  Pro  Plancio  (H.  \V.  Auden).  Macmillan.   3*.  ti. 
Claudius,  The  Octave  of  (Barry  Pain).  Harper. 
Cricket  (W.  J.  Ford).    Lawrence  &  Bullen. 
Cricket,  The  Jubilee  Book  of  (K.  S.  Ranjitsinhji).  Blackwood. 
Crime  and  Criminals  (J.  S.  Chri^tison).  Keener. 

Daniel  and  the  Minor  Prophets  (R.  G.  Mouhon).    Macmillan.    2s.  6d. 
Diseases  of  Dogs  (Hugh  Dalziel).    Upcott  Gill. 
Edward  the  Third  (G.  C  Moore  Smith).    Dent.  is. 

Engli-h  Church,  The,  the  Priest,  and  the  Altar  (F.  Peek).    Lawrence  &  Bullen. 

English  Portraits.    Part  IV.  (Will  Rothenstein).    Richards.    2s.  6d. 

Epitome  of  Synthetic  Philosophy  (Spencer).    Williams  &  Norgate. 

Formby  Reminiscences  (by  the  Author  of  "  Desultory  Retracings ").  Gardner, 

Darton. 
Forum,  The  (August). 

France,  What  to  Do  and  What  to  Say  in.  Whittaker. 
Frankenstein  (Mrs.  Shelley).  Downey. 
Gunton's  Magazine  (August). 

History  of  Henry  Esmond  (Thackeray).  Downey. 

Homer,  The  Odyssey  of  (G.  Chapman).    Dent.    is.  6d. 

In  Camp  and  Cantonment  (E.  E.  Cuthell).    Hurst  &  Blackett.    31.  6<r*. 

In  a  Web  of  Gold  (Rita  Russell).    Digby,  Long.  is. 

Liturgy,  Little  Catechism  of  (A.  M.  Chewan1.  Murphy. 

Mr.  Midshipman  Easy  (Captain  Marryat).  Downey. 

North  America,  The  Discovery  of  (J.  Cabot).    B.  F.  Stevens. 

Obligation  of  Hearing  Mass  on  Sundays  and  Holidays,  The  (J.  T.  Roche). 
Murphy. 

O'Donogbue  (Charles  Lever).    Dow  ney. 

Oliver  Twist  (Dickens).  Downey. 

Olympus,  The  Epic  of  (C.  R.  Low).    Digby,  Long. 

Penarth  (D.  C.  Parkinson).    Digby,  Long. 

Philology,  Classical,  Outlines  of  the  History  of  (A.  Gudeman).  Ginn. 
Pro  Patria  (Jean  Delaire).    Digby,  Long. 

Ralegh,  Sir  Walter  (The  Stanhope  Essay,  r8a7).    (J.  Buchan),  Blackwell. 
Results  of  a  Census  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand.    Jno.  Mackay. 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Proceedings  of  the. 
Saul  :  a  Tragedy  (Paul  John).  Mowbray. 
Shibboleth  (Katherine  Renell).    Digby,  Long.    i  t. 
Social  Comptabilism  (E.  Solway).  Ravenstein. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  Epitome  of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  of  (F.  H.  Collins).  Williams 

&  Norgate. 
Strand  Reading  Case.    Everett  &  Sons.  5J. 

Stratford-on-Avon,  The  Shaksperian  Guide  to  (H.  S.  Ward).  Dawbarn. 

The  Adhesive  Postage  Stamp  of  Europe  (Westoby).    Upcott  Gill. 

Tuberculosis  (Joseph  Oldfield).    Vegetarian  Office.  6d. 

'Twas  in  Dhroll  Donegal  (Mac).  Downey. 

'Tween  the  Gloamin'  and  the  Mirk  (J.  Wright).  Wright. 

Unrelated  Twins  (B.  Otterburn).    Digby,  Long. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

NOTICE. — The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume,  is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 

Volume  LXXXIII.  of  the  Saturday  Review,  bound  in  cloth,  i6j., 
is  ready.  Cloth  cases  for  binding  the  volumes  2s. ,  and  heading 
Cases  2s.  6d.  and  $s.  each,  may  be  had  at  the  Office,  or  through 
any  Bookseller. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning,  but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
mails  every  Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First 
Edition  cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the 
regular  issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4  p.m.  on  Fridays. 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  A  printed  Scale  of  Charges 
may  be  obtained  on  apilication. 

AMERICA. 

Copies  are  on  Sale  at  the  International  News  Company's  Offices, 
83  and  85  Duane  Street,  New  York,  Messrs.  Damrell  & 
Upham's,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  at  The 
Harold  Wilson  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PMPIRE   THEATRE.— EVERY   EVENING,  UNDER 

■L'  ONE  FLAG,  and  MONTE  CRISTO.  Grand  Variety  Entertainment. 
Doors  open  at  7  45. 

T3RITISH     MUSEUM,    BLOOMSBURY.  —  EVENING 

XJ  OPENING  on  WEEKDAYS.-Exhibition-Galleries  of  the  British  Museum, 
Bloomsbury,  will  again  be  open  (in  Sections)  to  the  public  in  the  evening,  from  8  to 
10  o'clock,  on  and  after  Monday,  August  16th. 

E.  MAUNDE  THOMPSON, 

Principal  Librarian  and  Secretary. 

British  Museum,  10th  August,  1897. 

'"TYPE-WRITING  WORK  of  every  description  done  with 

accuracy  and  dispatch.  Authors'  MSS  ,  Technical  and  Legal  Copying,  Index- 
ng,  Specifications,  Tracing,  Translating,  Addressing,  &c.  &c. — Misses  E.  &  J. 
UTZ,  435  Mansion  House  Chambers,  London,  E.C. 


UANOVER.- Young  ENGLISHMAN  can  be  RECEIVED 

1  L  in  a  good  GERMAN  TUTOR'S  FAMILY.  Private  and  thorough  Tuition. 
Excellent  references  to  English  parents  of  former  pupils.— Address  A.  F.  Hutt- 
M ANN,  4  Grasweg,  Hanover. 

CT.   BARTHOLOMEW'S   HOSPITAL  and  COLLEGE. 


PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  CLASS. 


Systematic  Courses  of  Lectures  and  Laboratory  Work  in  the  subjects  of  the  Pre- 
liminary Scientific  and  Intermediate  B.Sc.  Examinations  of  the  University  of 
London  will  commence  on  October  1,  and  continue  till  July,  1898. 

Fee  for  the  whole  course,  £21,  or  .£18  18s.  to  students  of  the  Hospital ;  or  single 
subjects  may  be  taken. 

There  is  a  Special  Class  for  the  January  Examination. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Warden  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  London,  E.C. 
A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 

AVONDALE  HOTEL,  LONDON. 

HOTEL     AND  RESTAURANT, 
PICCADILLY. 
EXCELLENT  CUISINE. 
Piccadilly,  the  Best  Position  in  London* 

Proprietors— MM.  j  EUGENIE  Frotn  the  Savoy. 

SAYOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  Jtiver  and  Embankment  Gardens. 


Eedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day ;  for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 

SAYOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  playt 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

Managing  ecTiFNARD         Chef  de  Cuisine  :  Maltre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND   HOTEL,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 

THE  EMPRESS  ROOMS, 

ROYAL  PALACE  HOTEL, 

KBITSIlsraTOK", 

CAN  BE  ENGAGED  FOR 

BALLS,  BANQUETS,  WEDDING  RECEPTIONS,  CONCERTS,  &C. 

The  most  handsome  and  best  arranged  Suite  of  Rooms  in  London. 

TORINO  CAFE  RESTAURANT, 

45,  OXFORD  STREET,  45. 

E.  TIRINANZI. 
TABLE  D'HOTE  DINNER  PROM   5   TILL  9. 

Service  A  la  Carte. 
PRIVATE   DINING    ROOMS   FOR  PARTIES. 

Wines,  Spirits,  Beer  and  Cigars  of  the  Best  Quality. 

THE   HOTEL  ALBEMARLE 
AND  RESTAURANT. 


PATRONIZED   BY  ROYALTY. 


NEW  MANAGEMENT. 

VERMERSCH,  PROPRIETOR. 

ALSO  AT 

PARIS  :   IMPERIAL  HOTEL. 
BOULOGNE-S.-M.  :   IMPERIAL  PAVILION  HOTEL. 

THACKERAY  HOTEL, 

(TEMPERANCE), 
FACING  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 
GREAT    RUSSELL    STREET,  LONDON. 

This  newly  erected  and  commodious  Hotel  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the 
requirements  of  those  who  desire  all  the  conveniences  and  advantages  of 
the  larger  modern  licensed  hotels  at  moderate  charges.  Passenger  lift 
Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Bath-rooms  on  every  floor.  Spacious  Dining 
Drawing,  Writing,  Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms.  All  Floors  Fireproof 
Perfect  Sanitation.    Night  Porter. 

Full  Tariff  and  Testimonials  post  free  on  application. 

Telegraphic  address :  "  Thackeray,  London.        Proprietor— J.  TRUSLOVE 
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EPPS'S  COCOAINE. 

COCOANIB  EXTRACT. 

(TEA-LIKE.) 

The  choicest  roasted  nibs  (broken-up  beans)  of  the  natural  Cocoa,  on  being 
subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  give  forth  their  excess  of  oil,  leaving  for 
use  a  finely-flavoured  powder — "Cocoaine,"  a  product  which,  when  prepared  with 
boiling  water,  has  the  consistence  of  tea,  of  which  it  is  now,  with  many,  beneficially 
taking  the  place.  Its  active  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  the 
needed  energy  without  unduly  exciting  the  system.  Sold  only  in  labelled  Tins. 


BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENF.RAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED 
Telegraf hie  Address:  "BOOKMEN,  LONDON."   Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


"ROOKS. — HATCH  ARDS,    Booksellers    to    the  Queen, 

187  Piccadilly,  W. — Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings 
or  Presents.    Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 


THE  TWO  LATEST  ADDITIONS  TO 

BENTLEY'S  FAVOURITE  NOVELS. 


ON  MONDAY  NEXT. 

THE  OLD  OLD  STORY.   By  Rosa  N.  Carey, 

Author  of  "  Nellie's  Memories"  &c.    i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 


SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

DEAR  FAUSTINA.    By  Rhoda  Broughton, 

Author  of  "  Red  as  a  Rose  is  She."    i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

MUDIE'S 

SELECT 
LIBRARY. 

BOOKSELLERS, 
BOOK  EXPORTERS, 
BOOK  BINDERS, 

AND 

LIBRARIANS. 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  GERMAN, 

AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  WORLD. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  LIMITED, 
30  TO  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 
241  BR0MPT0N  ROAD,  S.W.,  and 
48  QUEEN   VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C., 

LONDON, 

An!  10  to  12  BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER. 


i 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  MEW  BOOKS. 

NOVELS  TO  BE  READ. 
PEICE  SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  ROBBERY  UNDER  ARMS." 
Seventh  Thousand. 

MY  RUN  HOME.     By  Rolf  Boldrewood. 

ATIIEN/EUM. — "Rolf  Boldrewood's  last  story  is  a  racy  volume.  It  has 
many  of  the  best  qualities  of  Whyte  Melville,  the  breezy  freshness  and  vigour 

of  Frank  Smedley,  with  the  dash  and  something  of  the  abandon  of  Lever  

His  last  volume  is  one  of  his  best." 

BY  F.   MARION  CRAWFORD. 
Sixth  Thousand. 

A  ROSE  of  YESTERDAY. 

OBS ER  lTER. — "  Mr.  Crawford  has  built  up  a  story  which  for  true  pathos  and 
delicate  sentiment  is  as  good  as  anything  we  have  read  for  some  time." 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 
Ninth  Thousand. 

TAQUISARA.    By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.—"  Cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  interest  and 
pleasure  by  all  to  whom  clever  characterization  and  delicate  drawing  make  appeal." 


EVEHSLEY   SEKIES-New  Volumes. 
Globe  8vo.  5s. 

THE   POETICAL   WORKS  of  WILLIAM 

WORDSWORTH.    Edited  by  William  Knight.    Vol.  VIII. 

THE  MAKING  of  ENGLAND.     By  John 

Richard  Green,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Honorary  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 
With  Maps.    In  two  volumes. 


PARNASSUS  LIBRARY  OF  GREEK  AND  LATIN  TEXTS.-New  Volume. 

SOPHOCLIS    TRAGOEDIAE.     Edited  by 

Robert  Yelverton  Tyrrell,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  and  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  Dublin,  Hon.  Litt.D.  Cantab,  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  LL.D.  Edin. 
Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  net. 


MODI  EN  BEADEa'3  BIBLE.-Ncv  Volume. 
Pott  8vo.  2S.  6d. 

DANIEL  and  the   MINOR  PROPHETS. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Professor  Richard  G.  Moul- 
ton,  M.A.  (Camb.),  Ph.D.  (Penn.) 

The  Text  is  that  of  the  Revised  Version.    It  is  used  by  special  permission 
of  the  University  Presses  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 


Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

THEORY  of  ELECTRICITY  and  MAGNET- 

ISM.  By  Charles  Emerson  Curry,  Ph.D.  With  a  Preface  by  Ludwig 
Boltzmann,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L.  (Oxon.),  Professor  of  Theoretical  Physics  in  the 
University  at  Vienna. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.  (LIMITED),  LONDON. 


WORKS  OF  THE  LATE  SAMUEL  LAING. 

From  the  Daily  News.—"  The  versatile  and  accomplished  author  of  these 
thoughtful  and  often  suggestive  contributions  in  aid  of  younger  seekers  after  know- 
ledge is  himself  a  good  example  of  that  indefatigable  and  insatiable  intellectual 
curiosity  which  is  the  motive  and  secret  of  true  scienre. 

"  All,  or  nearly  all,  the  questions  which  are  at  present  occupying  the  foremost 
men  of  science  are  here  discussed  in  the  clear,  simple,  and  untechnical  language  of 
one  who  has  mastered  the  subjects  sufficiently  to  make  his  deepest  thoughts  run 
clear  in  words." 


HUMAN  ORIGINS  :  Evidence  from  History 

and  Science.    With  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  3s.  6d.    Sixteenth  Thousand. 


PROBLEMS  of  the  FUTURE.    Demy  8vo. 

3s.  6d.    Fifteetth  Thousand. 


MODERN     SCIENCE     and  MODERN 

THOUGHT.    Demy  8vo.  3s.  6d.    Twenty-third  Thousand. 


A  MODERN  ZOROASTRIAN.    Demy  8vo. 

3s.  fd.    Tenth  Thousand. 


London  :  CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited. 


OUIDA'S  NEW  NOVEL.  SECOND  EDITION. 

AN  ALTRUIST. 

CLOTH,  2s.  6d.       _____         By  OUIDA. 

London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN. 
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JOHN   LANE'S  LIST. 


NOW  READY. 

POEMS.     By  Colonel  John  Hay  (American 

Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James').  Including  "  Pike  County  Ballads." 
Authorised  Edition,  with  Photogravure  Portrait,  after  Hollyer.  Crown  Svo. 
4s.  6d.  net. 

CASTILIAN  DAYS.    By  Colonel  John  Hay. 

Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

THE  SPEECH  OF  COLONEL  JOHN  HAY 

AT  THE  UNVEILING  OF  THE  BUST  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT 
IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.    Square  i6mo.  is.  net. 

JUBILEE  GREETING  AT  SPITHEAD  TO 

THE  MEN  OF  GREATER  BRITAIN.  By  Theodore  Watts- 
Dunton.    is.  net. 

"The  spirit  of  deeply  felt  patriotism  which  informs  and  charges  this  'Jubilee 
Greeting  1  will  be  recognized  by  every  reader.  The  lover  and  judge  of  poetry  will 
also  remark  in  it  a  breadth  of  thought,  a  freshness  and  vigour  of  imagination,  as 
well  as  a  technical  mastery  of  form  and  phrase,  altogether  exceptional  and 
admirable." — Globe. 

THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  KING :  a  Full,  True, 

and  Particular  Account  of  the  Escape  of  his  Most  Sacred  Majesty  King 
Charles  II.  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester.  By  Allan  Fea.  With  16  Portraits 
in  Photogravure  and  nearly  100  other  Illustrations.    21s.  net. 

"  Puts  to  shame  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  fashionable  historical  novels  of  the  day." 

Daily  Telegraph. 


By  George  Egerton.  Crown 


SYMPHONIES. 

8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

"  The  very  considerable  gifts  of  '  Geo'ge  Egerton  '  are  displayed  in  this  book. 
She  has  unlearned  none  of  the  literary  deftness  which  made  '  Keynotes  '  a  notable 
book  of  its  year." — Academy. 

THE  QUEST  OF  THE  GILT-EDGED  GIRL. 

By  Richard  de  Lyrienne.  The  Bodley  Booklets.  No.  II.  Square 
i6mo.  is.  net. 

THE    STEPMOTHER  :   a  Tale  of  Modern 

Athens.  By  Gregory  Xenopoulos.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Edmonds, 
js.  6d.  net. 


NEW   AND    SUCCESSFUL  BOOKS. 

THE  QUEST  OF  THE  GOLDEN  GIRL: 

a  Romance.    By  Richard  Le  Gallienne.  5s.net. 

"  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  is  no  imitator  of  a  classic,  but  he  has  made  his  '  Golden  Girl,' 
or  three  parts  of  it,  pure  phantasy,  with  the  spirit  of  Sterne  hovering  benignantly  in 
the  air." — Daily  Chronicle. 

PATIENCE  SPARHAWK  AND  HER  TIMES  : 

a  Novel.    By  Gertrude  Atherton.    4s.  6d.  net. 

"  We  cordially  recommend  Mrs.  Atherton's  book  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
books  of  the  year."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

KING  NOANETT  :  a  Story  of  Devon  Settlers 

in  Old  Virginia  and  the  Massachusetts.  By  F.  J.  Stimson.  With  12  Full- 
page  Illustrations  by  Henry  Sandham.    5s.  net. 

"  '  King  Noanett '  is  not  inferior  to  the  bewitching  '  Lorna  Doone.'  " — Academy. 

GODS  AND  THEIR  MAKERS  :  a  Novel. 

By  Laurence  Housman.    3s.  6d.  net. 

"  Certainly  one  of  the  most  irresistibly  delightful  of  recent  books." 

Daily  Chronicle. 

BROKEN  AWAY  :  a  Novel.    By  Beatrice 

Ethel  Grimshaw.    3s.  6d.  net. 

"A  story  distinctly  above  the  average." — Daily  Telegraph. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BAYS  :  Parodies  in 

Verse.    By  Owen  Seaman.    Fcp.  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

11  Now  that  Calverley  is  no  more,  Mr.  Owen  Seaman  is  his  own  most  dangerous 
rival.  He  has  excelled  himself  in  '  The  Battle  of  the  Bays.'..  ..In  this  little  volume 
the  master  hand  is  visible  in  every  line." — Punch. 

THE   COMPLEAT   ANGLER.      By  Izaak 

Walton  and  Charles  Cotton.  Edited  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne. 
With  nearly  250  Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  New.  Fcp.  4to.  buckram,  15s. 
net. 

"  One  of  the  best  editions!  one,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  Walton  himself 

would  have  preferred.    It  is,  in  every  way,  a  worthy  production  We  thus 

have  a  volume  that  should  be  owned  and  cherished  by  every  owner  of  a  rod  and 
ieel."—  Daily  Chronicle. 
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WORKS  BY  THE  LATE  MISS  JEAN  INGELOW. 


STORIES  TOLD  to  a  CHILD.     By  Jean 

Ingelow.    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 
M  'Stories  Told  to  a  Child  1  is  one  of  the  classics  of  children's  books,  and  surely 
Miss  Ingelow  never  did  better  work  than  these  little  stories,  which  seem  to  be  per- 
fection from  whatever  point  we  regard  them." — Spectator. 

STUDIES  for  STORIES.    From  Girls'  Lives. 

By  Jean  Ingelow.  Illustrated  Title  and  Frontispiece  from  drawings  by 
Gordon  Browne.    Large  crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

MOPS  A  the   FAIRY.     By  Jean  Ingelow. 

Illustrated.    Large  crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

A  SISTER'S  BYE-HOURS.    By  Jean  Inge- 

LOW.  Illustrated  Title  and  Frontispiece  from  drawings  by  Gordon  Browne. 
Large  crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 


GARDNER,  DARTON,  &  CO.,  3  Paternoster  Buildings,  E.C., 
and  44  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

gOOKS.— ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803.— 1  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C. ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  &  47  Chancery 
Lane.  Subscribed  Capital,  .£1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds,  over 
£1,500,000.  E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

SUM    INSURANCE  OFFICE. 
■     *  FOUNDED  1710. 

Head  Office  :  63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 
London  Branches : 

60  Charing  Cross ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane ;  42  Miccing  Lane,  E  C 
THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Sum  Insured  in  1896,  £388,952,800. 

PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

HOLBORN   BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


IN K77.S T  77  7)  FUXI>S 


£27,000,OOP. 


THE 


FERREIRA  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 


Capital  (fully  issued),  £90,000. 

Johannesburg,  July  1S97. 
The  Directors  beg  to  submit  the  following  Report  on  the  Working  Operations  of 
the  Company  for  the  Quarter  ending  30th  June,  1897  :  — 

EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

Working  Expenditure. 
Mining  Expenses     ..       ..        ..        ..       ..        .£31,817    o  9 

Development  Redemption  31,096  tons  at  5s.    ..  7>774    0  0 

  £39.591    o  9 

Transport  Expenses. .        ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  524    9  10 

Reduction  Expenses. .       ..    5>33S  '5  ° 

;£43i45i    5  7 

Profit  for  Quarter                                             ..       ..       ..         92,407    4  ir 

£137,852  10  6 

Revenue. 

Gold  Account                                                                             £88,849    2  " 

Cyanide  Works— Profit  on  Working                                                    26,570  16  5 

Concentrates  Sold                                                                         22,438  n  2 

£137,858  10  6 

Genera!  Charges  ..  ..  £4.81213  8  )  Distributed  over  Mining,  Transport,  and 
Maintenance  . .        . .     5,046   o    5 1  Reduction  Accounts,  Sc. 

Mine  Development  Account       ..       ..       ..       ..  £9,526  19  8 

CAPITAL  EXPENDITURE. 

Machinery  and  Plant    £i2,ior    1  8 

Buildings      3,233  17  4 

Permanent  Works     •  •       •  •  3,985   o  5 

£19,339  '9  2 


DIVIDEND  No.  13. 


A  Dividend  of  rso  per  cent.  (30s.  per  Share)  has  been  declared  for  the  half-year 
ended  the  30th  June,  1897,  payable  to  all  Shareholders  registered  on  the  10th  July. 

Dividend  Warrants  will  be  posted  from  the  Head  Office  on  or  about  the  2Sth 
August. 

Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer  are  informed  that  they  will  receive  payment 
of  dividend  on  presentation  of  Coupon  No.  6,  either  at  the  Standard  Bank  of  South 
Africa,  Johannesburg,  the  Credit  I.yonnais,  Paris,  or  at  the  London  Office  of  the 
Company,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 

Coupons  must  be  left  four  clear  days  for  examination  at  either  of  the  two  last- 
mentioned  offices,  and  may  be  presented  any  time  on  or  after  Monday,  the  21st 
July,  r897. 

D.  C.  MATURIN,  Secretary. 


14  August,  1897 


The  Saturday  Review. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

J~<  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH.  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ, 
and  COLOMBO. 

.,„  .     I  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

Managers    •[  AxDERSON,  ANDERSON,  &  CO.  J   Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passaee  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

ORIENT  COMPANY'S  PLEASURE  CRUISES 

By  the  Steamship  "GARONNE  "  (3.901  tons  register). 
For  BALTIC  CANAL.  ST.  PETERSBURG  (for   MOSCOW),  STOCKHOLM,  WISBY, 
COPENHAGEN,  CHRISTIANIA,  &c,  leaving  London  25th  August,  arriving  back  23rd 
Seplember. 

For  LISBON.  MALAGA.  VILLA  FRANCA.  PALERMO.  SANTORIN.  BEYROUT  (for 
DAMASCUS),  HAIFA.  JAFFA  (for  JERUSALEM,  &c),  ALEXANDRIA  (for  CAIRO,  &c), 
MALTA,  and  GIBRALTAR,  leaving  London  6th  October,  arriving  back  30th  November. 
*r~~  „„„  c/F-  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

Managers.  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  f      Fenchurch  Avenue. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the 
West  End  Branch  Office,  i£  Cockspur  Street.  S.W. 

M.  &  W.  MILTON, 
DEALERS  IN  HORSES,  AND  JOBMASTERS, 

PARK    LANE,  PICCADILLY, 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  100  YEARS. 


The  Greatest  of  all  Pianofortes. 


M.  &  W.  MILTON  have  always  on  Show  200  HORSES 
selected  from  the  principal  Fairs  in  England  &  Ireland. 


HORSES,  200  (English  and  Irish),  with 
unrivalled  action  and  remarkably  handsome. — 
Messrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  dealers  in  high-class 
Horses,  and  Jobmasters,  of  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W., 
beg  to  inform  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  they  have 
always  a  large  number  of  HORSES  and  COBS  suit- 
able for  all  purposes  ON  SHOW  at  their  establish- 
ment, which  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  London. 
They  consist  of  pairs  of  blacks,  browns,  bays,  chest- 
nuts, roans,  and  greys  ;  they  are  all  well-matched 
animals  for  barouche,  sociable,  landau,  brougham, 
victoria,  mail  phaeton,  or  riding  purposes ;  also  pairs 
of  perfectly  trained  cobs  for  ladies'  driving  and  riding, 
and  several  single-harness  horses  and  cobs,  with  breed- 
ing, substance,  and  quality.  They  are  the  most  durable 
animals  that  can  be  found,  fast,  with  admirable  high 
action ;  they  have  perfect  manners,  and  have  been 
selected  and  purchased  at  the  principal  fairs  in  England 
and  Ireland  by  the  firm,  who  still  retain  the  well-known 
judgment  of  their  father,  the  late  Matt.  Milton,  of 
Piccadilly.  All  horses  sold  or  let  on  job  at  the  most 
moderate  prices ;  any  veterinary  examination  and  reason- 
able trial  allowed,  or  warranted  sound.  The  only  address 
in  London  is  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W.  Two  hundred 
horses  always  on  show.  Established  above  100  years. 
Telegrams,  "  Checkless."    Telephone  2993. 

JOB   HORSES.— JOB   HORSES.— JOB 

J     HORSES.— Messrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  6  Park 
Lane,  Piccadilly,  W.,  SUPPLY  superior  high-stepping 
English  Pairs  and  Single  Horses  of  quality,  by  the  month 
or  year.  Terms  moderate.  Established  above  100  years. 


MEDOC— VIN  ORDINAIRE. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.  The 
quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  14s. 
at  much  higher  prices. 

ESTEPHE 

SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com. 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from  17s. 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  us 
in  London  and  the  Provinces,  gives  us  additional  confidence 
in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  J-Bots. 


SS. 


ST 


9s.  6d. 


3  Dozen  Bottles  or  ft  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid 
to  any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  13  no  Claret  sold  in  Great 
Britain  to  equal  them  in  value. 

General  Price  List  Free  by  Post. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 
WINE  MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL:  37  North  John  St.  Manchester :  26  Market  St. 


THE 


STEIflWilY 
PIANOFORTES, 

NEW  YORK  AND  LONDON. 


Gold  Medal,  Inventions  Exhibition,  1885. 

Gold  Medal,  Society  of  Arts,  1886. 


WAGNER. 

"  A  Beethoven  Sonata,  a  Bach  Chromatic 
Fantasie  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  when 
rendered  upon  one  of  your  pianofortes." 

PADEREWSKI. 

"  My  joy  in  the  Grandeur,  the  Pozver,  and 
the  Ideal  Beauty  of  the  Tone,  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  Touch  and  Mechanism  was  unbounded." 

D'ALBERT. 

"  Your  Pianoforte  is  now,  in  my  eyes,  the 
Ideal  Production  of  our  age." 


Pianoforte  Manufacturers  by  Special 
Appointment  to 

HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN, 

H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

H.R.H.    THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

H.R.H.    THE    DUKE    OF  EDINBURGH, 

HIS  MAJESTY  THE  EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY 
AND  KING  OF  PRUSSIA, 

HIS  MAJESTY  THE  EMPEROR  OF  AUSTRIA 
AND  KING  OF  HUNGARY, 

HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN, 

HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  OF  ITALY, 

HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  SAXONY. 


STEINWAY  HALL,  NEW  YORK. 
STEINWAY  HALL,  LONDON. 

IS  &  17  LOWER  SEYMOUR  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE, 
LONDON,  W. 
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THE  CROWN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  CO. 


LIMITED. 


REPORT   OF  THE   DIRECTORS  for  the  Year  ending  March  31,  1897, 

Submitted  at  the  Ninth  Annual  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders,  held, 

June  8,  1897,  at  Johannesburg. 


TO  THE  SHAREHOLDERS.   Gentlemen ,— 

Your  Directors  beg  to  submit  their  Ninth  Annual  Report  on  the  Company's  affairs, 
with  Balance  Sheet,  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  from  April  i,  1896,  to  March  31, 
1897,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  is  compiled  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
previous  year's  Report. 

Accounts. — The  Accounts  now  presented  show  on  Profit  and  Loss  Account  a 
net  profit  of  £187,403  13s.  6d.,  after  writing  off  £15,615  8s.  4d.  for  depreciation. 
The  divisible  profit  brought  forward  from  the  previous  year 
amounted  to  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..    £130,848  18  10 

To  which  add  profit  for  last  year  as  above. .      187,403  13  6 


This  sum  has  been  dealt  with  as  follows  :  — 
Dividend  No.  16  of  50  per  cent,  for  half- 
year  ending  31st  March,  1896  .. 
Dividend  No.  17  of  60  per  cent,  for  half- 
year  ending  30th  September,  1896 
Transferred  to  Reserve  Fund  on  payment 
of  Dividends   


£60,000 
£72,000 


Leaving  the  sum  of 


£313,252  12  4 


145,200  o  o 

£173,052  12  4 


to  the  credit  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account  at  31st  March,  1897. 

The  net  Profit  earned  during  the  past  year  is  the  Company's  best  record,  and 
exceeds  the  profit  of  the  previous  twelve  months  by  £32,83*  15s.  $d. 

Your  Directors  refer  you  to  the  following  Table  of  Statistics  showing  each  month's 
working  expenditure  and  revenue  under  the  various  headings : — 

The  summary  shows  a  net  profit  of  18s.  g'oood.  per  ton,  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
the  tonnage  milled. 

•  The  following  statement  is  a  complete  analysis  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure 
since  the  formation  of  the  Company  : — 

STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE  FROM  1ST  APRIL, 
1888,  TO  31ST  MARCH,  1897—9  YEARS.' 

Receipts. 

To  Working  Capital— 

At  commencement  ..       ..       ..  £14,000 


Sale  of  Reserve  Shares 


148,187    o  o 


£162,187    0  0 


Gold  Account — 

463,288  ozs.  sdwts.  9  grs.  gold  from  1,052,681 

tons  ore  milled. 
219,059  ozs.  6  dwts.  gold  from  404,818  tons 

tailings,  concentrates,  and  slimes  treated 

by  Cyanide  Works. 
Total,  682,347  ozs-  «  dwts.  9  grs.  .. 
Concentrates,  Tailings,  and  Ore  sold 

Sundry  Revenue — 

Transfer  Fees,  Interest,  Licences,  &c.    *  . . 


2,216,735  12 
35,110  o 


|Ex  penditure. 

By  Working  Expenditure — 

Mining,  Transport,  Milling,  Cyanide  Slimes, 
General  Charges,  Mine  Development  and 
Depreciation..   £1,520,965  8 

Less  Quartz  at  Grass   4,018  11 

,,  Surface  Improvements — 

Purchase  of  Freehold,  Claims  for  Mill  Site, 
&c,  General  Improvements,  Reservoirs 
and  Dams,  Water  Rights,  Machinery  and 
Plant,  and  Buildings.. 
,,  Underground  Improvements — 
Mine  Development      ..  ., 
,,  Quartz  at  Grass . .        ..       ..  ,. 

,,  Cash  Assets — 

Furniture,  Stores  and  Materials,  Deposits, 
&c,  as  per  Balance  Sheet  ..       ..        ..  igr,462 

Less  Liabilities,  as  per  Balance       ..       ..       36,089  18 

,,  Reserve  Fund     ..  .. 

,,  Dividends  Paid  ..  ..   


2,251,845  12  5 
2,620  18  10 
£2,416,653  ji  3 


£1,516,946  17  2 


193,709   9  9 

24,261      T  9 

4,oi3  11  o 


tS5,372 
19,445 
497,900 


£2,416,653  11  3 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  for  the  nine  years 
ending  the  period  under  review  the  Company's  receipts 
from  Gold  Account  and  Sundry  Revenue  have  been        ..    £2,254,46611  3 

Less  Working  Expenditure         ..    1,516,046  17  2 

Making  the  total  profits  earned  to  31st  March,  1897  ..       ..      £737,51914  1 

This  amount  has  been  appropriated  as  follows  : — 

1.  Dividends  paid   £497,900  o 

2.  Profit  t  ransferred  to  Working  Capital  .  ■       20,000  o 

3.  Reserve  Fund  transferred  to  Working 

Capital    27,121  17  6 

4.  Reserve  Fund    19,445    4  3 

5.  Balance  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account     ..     173,052  12  4 

.£737,519  H  1 


The  Balance  to  the  Credit  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account  is  not  wholly  available  for 
distribution,  as  it  is  made  up  as  follows  :  — 


Cash  Assets 

Expended  on  Capital  Account 


£'55,372  7 
17,680  5 


£i73,052  I*  4 


The  Working  Capital  provided  has  been    £162,187    °  0 

To  which  add  : 

Amount  Transferred  from  Reserve  Fund  Account  for  Tail- 
ings sold  to  African  Gold  Recovery  Company     . .        . .  20,000  o 

Amount  Transferred  from  Reserve  Fund  Account  ..       ..  27,121  17  6 

Making  total  Working  Capital  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       £209,308  17  6 

The  expenditure  on  Surface  and  Under- 
ground Improvements,  Quartz  at  Grass, 
and  purchase  of  Freehold  amounts  to    . .  £226,989    2  6 
Showing  that  the  sum  of  £17,680  5s.  has  been  expended  over  and  above  the 
Capital  provided. 

The  amount  standing  to  the  debit  of  Mine  Development  Account  v/ill  remain  until 
the  works  which  have  been  charged  thereto  are  completed  (Main  Shafts  and  Main 
Cross-cuts),  when  it  will  be  redeemed  upon  a  tonnage  basis.  This  redemption  will 
probably  be  commenced  during  the  current  year. 

Your  Directors  have  written  off  a  liberal  sum  for  Depreciation  on  Machinery, 
Plant,  Buildings,  &c. ,  which  items  are  now  represented  by  good  value. 

The  amount  to  the  debit  of  the  Mine  Development  Account  still  stands  at 
£24,261  is.  9d.  in  the  Balance  Sheet,  which  is  represented  by  the  three  Shafts  and 
Main  Cross  cuts  from  them  at  each  Level,  the  cost  of  which  has  amounted  to 
£72,309  9s.  3d.,  thus  :— 

£     s.  d. 

No.  1  Shaft,  1,096  feet  ..       ..       ..       ..       ,.       ..    16,636  12  2 

1,       m      Cross-cuts  ..       ..  5,130  14  8 

No.  2  Shaft,  651  feet    ••  ..       ..  ..    11,041  15  10 

,,       ,,      Cross-cuts    ..       ..     2,779  18  5 

Incline  Shaft,  1,452  feet         ..       ..   29,41014  1 

,,       ,,       Cross-cuts    ..       .,     7,309  14  1 

£72,309   9  3 

showing  that  the  sum  of  £48,048  7s.  6d.  has  been  written  off  to  date. 

The  amount  to  the  debit  of  Property  Account  remains  unaltered  since  the  last 
Report,  and  represents  the  cost  of  the  43i  Mill  Site  Claims  and  8  Claims  adjoining 
the  60  Stamp  Mill  Water  Right.  Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  low  values  at 
which  these  Claims  figure  in  the  Balance  Sheet. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Dividends  which  were  st'.ll  unclaimed  at  31  ;t  March, 
and  special  attention  is  directed  thereto  : — 

Dividend  No.  10,  G.  dit  A.  Jacquin,  £25  ;  Dividend  No.  12,  Miss  S.  M.  V. 
Lenoble,  £2  10s. ;  Dividend  No.  13,  S.  A.  Aronson,  £1  5s.  Dividend  No.  14,  A. 
Leroy  Beaulieu.  £6  5s.;  C.  L.  E.  Feuchere,  ss. ;  A.  L.  M.  Michaut,  £1  5s.;  F.  E. 
Vassele,  10s. — £8  5s.  Dividend  No.  15,  Mme.  Vve.  A.  Cannier,  £12  10s.;  H. 
Cartier,  £100;  E.  0.  L.  Dervaux,  £18  10s. ;  F.  E.  Vasselle,  £1 — £132.  Dividend 
No.  16,  Jean  Baudin,  10s.;  E.  O.  L.  Dervaux,  £25  ;  Mile.  H.  Haentjens,  £5  ;  V. 
E.  Lemercier,  £5  ;  Dr.  H.  von  Mayer,  £25  ;  E.  J.  de  Morey,  £12  10s.;  Col.  R. 
de  Premesnil,  £2  10s.;  F.  E.  Vasselle,  £1.— £76  10s.  Dividend  No.  17,  H. 
Robinow,  £6;  Alfred  Bosc,  £6;  J.  Baudin,  12s.;  Paul  Breton  Chenal,  £1  4s.; 
Stanislas  Clere,  £3;  E.  O.  L.  Dervaux,  £30;  A.  F.  Faivre,  £2  8s.;  Mile.  H. 
Haentjenr,  £6  ;  C.  Karcher,  £6  ;  V.  E.  Lemercier,  £6  ;  Mrs.  M.  Lowengard,  £24  ; 
L.  Masereel,  £30  ;  Dr.  H.  von  Mayer,  £30  ;  E.  J.  de  Morey,  £15  ;  J.  Michaud, 
£3  ;  E.  de  Moustier,  £60 ;  A.  E.  Rohaux,  £6  ;  Dr.  M.  Springer,  £30 ;  F.  E. 
Vasselle,  £1  4s. — £266  8s.;  total,  £511  18s. 

Any  shareholder  finding  his  name  advertised  in  the  above  list,  and  who  has  not 
received  his  dividend  w  arrant,  is  requested  to  communicate  with  the  London  Office, 
from  which  information  can  be  obtained  regarding  the  course  that  has  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with  to  obtain  a  duplicate  dividend  warrant. 

Your  Directors  have  transferred  the  Reserve  Fund,  which  had  been  built  up  by 
transferring  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  dividend  paid,  from  dividends 
No.  6  to  14  inclusive,  amounting  to  £27,121  17s.  6d.,  to  Working  Capital  Account, 
since  the  Working  Capital  provided  falls  so  much  below  the  expenditure  which  has 
been  made. 

The  Reserve  Fund  set  aside  on  payment  of  Dividends  Nos.  15,  16,  and  17,  however, 
has  been  invested  in  a  separate  Fund.  The  interest  accruing  therefrom  has  been 
re-invested. 

The  Auditors'  Report  for  the  Year  is  attached  hereto. 

Mining. — Your  Directors  refer  you  to  the  General  Manager's  Report  for  par- 
ticulars of  the  mining  work  done. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  depths  of  the  three  Shafts  are  as  follows  : — 

No.  1  Shaft     ..       ..       88  feet  on  Incline  below  8th  Level. 
No.  2  Shaft      ..       ..       io|  „  „  „     6th  „ 

Incline  Shaft  ..       75    ,,  ,,  9th  ,, 

During  the  past  year  the  tonnage  of  ore  exposed  amounted  to  276,065  tons,  being 
76,167  tons  in  excess  of  the  quantity  milled. 

Full  details  of  the  milling  statistics  will  be  found  in  the  General  Manager's 
Report. 

The  Cyanide  Works  in  connexion  with  the  Mill  have  treated  the  whole  of  the 
Sands  and  Concentrates  produced,  with  very  satisfactory  results,  particulars  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  General  Manager's  Report. 

Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  tabulated  statement  of  Ore  Treatment  and 
Results,  which  shows  that  a  recovery  of  82,728  per  cent,  of  the  total  gold  contents 
of  the  ore  treated  has  been  made  for  the  year.  The  Slimes  produced  in  milling 
during  the  early  part  of  the  past  year  were  stored  in  dams,  and  represent  the  chief 
percentage  of  loss,  but  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Rand  Central  Ore 
Reduction  Company  for  the  sale  of  these  accumulations,  so  that  they  will  not  be 
wholly  lost.  The  Company's  own  Slimes  Plant  started  operations  at  the  latter  end 
of  July,  and  the  results  accruing  therefrom  will  be  found  in  the  General  Manager's 
Report. 

Directors.— You  are  requested  to  appoint  two  Directors  in  the  place  of  Messrs. 
A.  Goerz  and  R.  O.  G.  Lys,  who  retire  by  rotation,  but  are  eligible  for  re-election. 

Auditors. — You  are  also  requested  to  appoint  Two  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year 
in  the  place  of  Messrs.  D.  M.  Kisch  and  F.  J.  Moller,  who  retire,  but  are  eligible 
fcr  re-election,  and  for  fixing  their  remuneration  for  the  past  year. 

Gkneral  — Full  details  of  all  new  machinery  and  buildings  erected  on  your  pro- 
perty will  be  found  in  the  General  Manager's  Report. 

In  concluding  this  Report  on  the  past  year's  operations,  your  Directors  beg  to 
state  that  the  dividend  for  the  year  ending  the  period  under  review  will  be  at  the 
rate  of  160  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  rate 
per  cent,  of  the  dividends  will  be  decreased  for  some  time  to  come. 

FRANK  ROBINOW,  Acting  Chairman. 
J.  G   HAMILTON,  Director. 
H.  R.  NETHERSOLE,  Secretary. 

Head  Office,  Johannesburg, 
31st  March,  1897. 
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Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  a»d  Published  by  Alfred  Cuthbert  Davies  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St,  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.— Saturday,  14  August,  1897. 
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NOTES. 

THE  news  from  the  Indian  frontier  is  of  the  most  dis- 
quieting kind.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  rising  of 
the  tribes  is  the  greatest  crisis  with  which  we  have  had  to 
deal  in  India  since  1887,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
danger  is  shown  by  the  extensive  movement  of  troops 
the  Indian  Government  has  been  compelled  to  under- 
take. These  frontier  tribes  contain  some  of  the  finest 
fighting  men  in  all  the  world,  and  if  there  is  any  com- 
bination amongst  them  the  task  of  suppressing  the 
rising  will  be  one  of  the  utmost  difficulty.  All  the 
news  to  hand  shows  that  the  revolt  is  very  widespread, 
and  our  soldiers  have  as  yet  probably  only  touched  the 
fringe  of  the  disturbed  districts.  The  main  body  of 
fighting  men  are  sure  to  have  taken  up  their  position  in 
the  midst  of  their  almost  impregnable  hills,  and  the 
process  of  dislodging  them  cannot  fail  to  be  both  tedious 
and  dangerous  work.  Those  places  which  have  already 
surrendered  about  the  Swat  Valley  and  the  Malakand 
Pass  were  in  all  probability  defended  principally  by  women 
and  old  men  left  behind  by  the  fighting  men.  The 
whole  country  around  is  mountainous  and  rugged  in  the 
extreme,  and  water  is  often  very  scarce.  Of  course  we 
shall  conquer  the  tribes  in  the  end,  for  their  weapons 
are  of  the  crudest  kind,  but  it  will  cost  us  a  good  deal 
both  in  money  and  in  men. 

The  causes  of  the  rising  are  not  doubtful.  It  is  the 
forward  policy  the  Indian  Government  has  been  pur- 
suing on  the  frontier  which  is  solely  responsible.  The 
occupation  of  Chitral  has  made  the  tribesmen  fear  for 
their  independence,  and  as  most  of  them  are  still 
ignorant  of  our  power  they  have  made  a  wild  effort  to 
stop  our  advance  into  their  mountainous  homes.  In 
ordinary  times  the  tribes  are  always  at  war  with  each 
other,  clan  against  clan,  and  family  against  family. 
The  great  danger  is  that  in  the  face  of  their  common 
peril  they  may  forget  their  quarrels  and  combine 
against  us.  No  doubt  their  leaders  have  thought  that 
the  present  was  a  favourable  moment  to  attack  us,  as 
vague  reports  of  the  riots  and  disturbances  in  India 
would  give  them  the  impression  that  we  were  in  diffi- 
culties. The  suggestion  that  the  Sultan  has  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it  is  of  course  absurd.  The  Moham- 
medans on  the  Indian  frontier  neither  know  nor  care 
anything  about  him. 

The  Ameer  is  no  doubt  not  wholly  displeased  to  see 
us  in  trouble,  but  that  he  has  had  any  direct  influence 
in  instigating  the  rising  is  unlikely.  He  has  too  great 
a  liking  for  his  subsidy  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  it,  and 
though  he  may  not  like  us  he  certainly  likes  Russia 
less.  He  is  an  astute  ruler,  and  no  doubt  has  the 
Oriental  turn  for  playing  false  to  both  sides.  But  his 
object  is  to  strengthen  himself  against  both  Russia  and 
England.    If  he  wanted  to  raise  a  quarrel  with  us,  now 


of  course  would  be  his  time  with  all  the  frontier  in  an 
uproar  ;  but  everything  points  to  his  being  friendly  at 
the  present  time,  and  we  may  accept  his  assurances 
that  he  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  disturbances 
and  is  exerting  what  influence  he  has  over  the  tribes  to 
keep  them  quiet. 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  these  fine  fighting  men  should 
be  fighting  against  us  and  not  for  us.  When  well 
drilled  and  armed  they  make  magnificent  soldiers,  and 
the  policy  of  the  Indian  Government  in  alienating  them 
from  us  is  a  gigantic  blunder.  During  the  whole  of 
Lord  Lansdowne's  administration  mistake  after  mis- 
take has  been  made.  The  military  influence  has  been 
predominant  in  India,  and  at  the  India  Office  in  England 
the  opinions  and  advice  of  the  wisest  counsellors 
have  been  contemptuously  disregarded.  "  What  can 
you  expect,"  asks  one  of  our  correspondents,  "when 
the  opinion  of  every  one  of  experience  is  set  aside  in 
favour  of  that  of  a  self-sufficient  and  ignorant  prig  like 
Mr.  George  Curzon  ?  "  Our  true  policy  towards  the 
frontier  tribes  should  be  one  of  conciliation  and  friendli- 
ness. To  annex  their  territory  and  to  make  military 
roads  is  to  weaken,  not  strengthen,  the  frontier.  The 
mountains  and  the  tribes  themselves  are  our  best 
defence,  and  to  make  it  easy  for  our  forces  to  cross  the 
frontier  from  one  side  is  at  the  same  time  to  make  it 
easy  for  an  enemy  to  descend  from  the  other.  It  is 
certain  that,  until  wiser  counsels  prevail  at  the  India 
Office,  we  shall  continue  to  have  these  frontier 
troubles. 

It  is  not  strictly  correct  to  speak  of  the  tribe  with 
whom  the  trouble  commenced  as  Swatis.  The  majority 
of  the  Swatis  proper  are  now  settled  in  Boner,  whither 
they  were  driven  by  the  Pathans  who  came  eastward 
from  Kabul  and  took  possession  of  the  Peshawar 
Valley.  They  are  a  miserable  race,  with  the  Pathan's 
capacity  for  cold-blooded  murder  and  avarice,  but  with 
none  of  his  courage  and  little  of  his  sense  of  hospi- 
tality. Of  all  the  tribes  the  Afridis  are  the  most 
numerous  and  have  the  worst  reputation  for  ferocity 
and  spirit.  Though  they  have  aided  us  in  keeping  the 
Khyber  Pass  free,  they  are  recognized  as  anything  but 
reliable.  Their  fidelity  to  us,  such  as  it  has  been,  even 
in  conflicts  with  their  own  people,  is  traceable  not  to 
any  love  they  bear  us,  but  to  the  blood  feud  which  every 
Afridi  has  with  nine  out  of  ten  of  his  fellows — to  say 
nothing  of  his  perpetual  quarrels  with  adjacent  tribes 
such  as  the  Mohmands  on  the  north,  the  Shinwaris  on 
the  west,  the  Orakzais  on  the  south,  and  the  Khataks 
on  the  east.  They  dwell  on  the  lower  and  easternmost 
slopes  of  the  Safed  Koh  range,  south-west  of  the 
Peshawar  district.  They  are  broken  up  into  a  number 
of  khels — the  Kuki,  Kamar,  Sipah,  Aka,  and  others — 
and  are  very  numerous.  A  general  rising  of  the 
Afridis  would  be  very  serious. 
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The  Swat  country  comprises  the  valley  of  the  Swat 
river,  and  stretches  from  Charorai  to  the  Panjcora,  a 
distance  of  seventy  miles,  with  a  width  in  some  places 
of  ten  miles  and  in  others  of  no  more  than  one  mile. 
The  country  is  thickly  populated,  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  are  all  Suni  Mohammedans,  being 
given  in  round  figures  as  100,000.  It  is  very  fertile  ; 
along  the  course  of  the  river  the  valley  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  an  unbroken  stretch  of  cultivation.  All 
the  available  land  near  the  river  is  sown  with  rice,  and 
that  on  the  higher  slopes  with  wheat,  cotton,  sugar,  and 
other  crops,  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  trade  with 
British  territory  in  times  of  peace.  The  men,  for 
Afghans,  are  weakly  and  thin,  and  have  the  reputation 
of  being  the  most  bigoted  of  all  the  tribes.  Such 
government  as  they  enjoy  is  like  that  of  all  Pathan 
tribes — a  complete  democracy.  The  country  is  split  up 
into  more  factions  than  there  are  villages.  For  in  one 
village  there  are  often  several  factions,  each  with  its 
separate  quarrels,  and  each  supporting  its  own  chief, 
who  is  customarily  at  mortal  feud  with  most  of  his 
relations  and  neighbours,  and  who  is  never  obeyed  one 
moment  longer  than  is  convenient. 

The  Mohmands  inhabit  the  hill  district  to  the  north- 
west of  Peshawar,  between  the  Kohat  and  Swat  rivers. 
They  are  divided  into  half  a  dozen  clans,  and  are  par- 
ticularly prone  to  dacoities,  perhaps  because  the  country 
in  which  they  dwell  is  rugged  and  poor.  The  Orakzais, 
who  are  said  to  have  agreed  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
Afridis,  are  separated  from  that  interesting  people  by 
the  main  watershed  of  the  Bara  and  Tirah.  The 
Afghans  repudiate  any  family  connexion  with  them. 
They  cannot  be  regarded  as  one  tribe  politically,  any 
more  than  the  bulk  of  their  neighbours  ;  while  to 
attempt  a  description  of  our  relations  with  them  as  one 
body  would  be  impossible.  The  bonds  which  unite 
them  to  one  another  and  to  the  rest  of  the  tribes  are  the 
common  lust  of  plunder  and  hatred  of  the  infidel. 

We  have  received  private  intelligence  that  the  dispute 
between  the  Transvaal  judges  and  the  President  is  now 
practically  settled.  That  the  settlement  is  an  honour- 
able one  will  be  readily  understood  by  all  who  know 
the  character  of  Chief  Justice  Kotze.  Henceforward  the 
authority  and  independence  of  the  judges  are  to  be  es- 
tablished beyond  all  interference.  We  cannot  congratu- 
late the  judges  on  their  achievement  without  at  the 
same  time  congratulating  President  Kruger  on  his 
concession.  It  is  seldom  that  a  despot  divests  himself 
of  power  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  over  whom  he 
rules. 

It  would  seem  that  President  Kruger  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated in  another  respect.  Certain  telegrams  in 
the  newspapers  have  given  the  impression  during  the 
week  that  he  was  inclined  to  obstruct  the  realization  of 
the  reforms  recommended  by  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission. A  special  cable  to  the  "  Standard  and  Diggers' 
News,"  a  journal  upon  whose  information  in  such  cases 
we  are  always  disposed  to  place  great  reliance,  con- 
tradicts this  impression.  According  to  this  authority  it  is 
perceived  by  the  Transvaal  Government  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  State  to  delay  granting 
the  reforms.  It  goes  even  further,  and  states  that 
President  Kruger  himself  is  determined  that  the  report 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  adopted  in  its  entirety.  If 
this  is  the  case,  the  renewed  confidence  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Transvaal  will  be  further  enhanced.  A  generous 
policy  towards  the  mining  industry  will  speedily  remove 
the  discontent  at  Johannesburg.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
as  well  to  remember,  whilst  applauding  the  attitude  of 
the  Transvaal  Government,  that  it  is  the  only  attitude 
which  is  consonant  with  the  prosperity  and  interests  of 
the  State. 

Just  after  the  Jameson  Raid  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
overwhelmed  with  compliments  on  the  prompt  and 
vigorous  measures  he  took  to  set  matters  right.  He 
got  all  the  credit  then,  but  the  various  inquiries  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  Raid  have  left  him  none.  Now  he 
stands  in  the  position  of  a  statesman  who,  if  not 
voluntarily  blind  to  what  was  going  on  in  South 
Africa,  was  at  least  hoodwinked  all  the  time  by  Mr. 


Rhodes  and  the  Chartered  Company.  He  pretended  to 
have  issued  a  proclamation  disavowing  the  Raid.  It  turns 
out  that  not  he  but  Mr.  Hofmeyr  really  issued  it.  He 
pretended  that,  on  a  hint  from  the  late  Mr.  Fairfield, 
he  came  up  to  London  from  Birmingham  at  the  end  of 
December  in  order  to  be  on  the  spot.  The  South 
African  Blue  Book  published  this  week  shows  that  the 
hint  did  not  come  from  Mr.  Fairfield  at  all,  but  from 
the  German  Government ;  for  on  28  December  there 
was  communicated  to  the  British  Ambassador  at 
Berlin  a  despatch  from  the  German  Consul  at  Pretoria, 
dated  24  December,  in  which  it  was  definitely  stated 
that  trouble  was  expected  in  the  next  few  days,  and 
that  the  Transvaal  Government  were  taking  steps  to 
deal  with  it. 

No  wonder  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  reputation  as 
Colonial  Secretary  is  under  a  cloud.  No  one  can  pre- 
tend for  a  moment  that  he  has  cleared  himself.  For  the 
case  stands  thus.  Dr.  Harris  hinted  at  the  prospective 
action  to  be  taken  by  the  conspirators.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain took  no  heed.  It  was  hinted  at  again  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Beit  and  Mr.  Hawkesley.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  still  in  profound  ignorance.  Mr.  Fairfield  suggested 
it.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  thoughts  were  apparently  still 
with  Khama  and  far  away  from  Johannesburg.  Then 
the  German  Government  told  him  plainly  three  days 
before  the  Raid  that  serious  trouble  was  expected 
immediately,  and  it  is  clear  from  the  Blue-book  that 
Berlin  knew  more  about  what  was  going  on  in  South 
Africa  than  our  own  Colonial  Office.  Still  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain took  no  steps  to  stop  the  conspirators.  Never 
was  a  man  so  impervious  to  hints.  It  is  surely  some 
new  and  extraordinary  form  of  deafness  with  which  he 
was  afflicted. 

The  duel  of  Prince  Henri  d'Orldans  with  the  Count  de 
Turin  has  called  forth,  as  usual,  an  amount  of  sneering 
and  cheap  moralizing  from  a  section  of  the  English 
press  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  incompetent  to  pro- 
nounce upon  such  matters  by  reason  of  its  utter  ignor- 
ance of  the  unwritten,  but  nevertheless  inexorable,  social 
laws  that  prevail  in  France  on  the  subject.  How  often 
are  those  glib  writers  whose  knowledge  of  French 
customs  is  derived  from  a  few  weeks'  holiday  to  be 
reminded  that  for  a  Frenchman  of  standing  to  refuse  a 
challenge  practically  means  social  ostracism  for  ever 
and  probably  a  slur  on  his  children,  unless  he  can 
prove  by  an  appeal  to  a  jury  cThonneur  that  the  chal- 
lenger was  not  a  fit  person  to  "  meet "? 

Personally  we  hold  no  brief  for  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Due  de  Chartres,  who  in  his  constant  attacks  upon 
England  seems  curiously  oblivious  that  it  is  the  country 
which  afforded  his  family  shelter  at  a  time  of  dire 
adversity,  and  that  it  is  the  land  which  gave  him  birth. 
In  his  strictures  on  the  Italian  army  he  also  conve- 
niently forgets  that  his  father  owes  his  military  training 
to  it  and  won  his  first  spurs  there.  Perhaps  his  scheme 
is  to  play  to  the  French  gallery  previously  to  assuming 
the  role  of  a  Pretender.  It  would  surprise  no  one. 
Not  only  has  the  younger  branch  of  the  Bourbons  always 
been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  elder,  but  the  juniors  of 
both  branches  have  often  conspired  against  their  seniors. 
Louis  XIII. 's  brother  ostensibly  conspired  against 
Richelieu,  in  reality  against  the  Sovereign,  especially 
when  the  latter's  marriage  looked  like  being  fruitless. 
Philippe  Egalite  conspired  against  Louis  XIV.,  and  the 
Comte  de  Provence  (afterwards  Louis  XVIII.)  did  the 
same.  Philippe  Egalit^'s  son,  Louis  Philippe,  usurped 
the  throne  of  Charles  X.  Louis  Philippe's  grandson, 
the  late  Comte  de  Paris,  never  abandoned  his  some- 
what Platonic  claim  to  the  French  throne,  notwith- 
standing his  pseudo-reconciliation  with  the  Comte  de 
Chambord.  Prince  Henri  may  think  his  cousin  "  some- 
what of  a  laggard  in  his  pretensions,"  and  under  the 
pretext  of  spurring  him  on  pursue  his  own  designs.  If 
so,  he  could  least  of  all  afford  to  decline  a  meeting  with 
the  stepson  of  a  Ljetitia  Bonaparte,  whose  father 
descended  to  his  grave  branded  as  a  coward  for  having 
refused  to  face  Prince  Henri's  grand-uncle,  the  late 
Due  d'Aumale. 

At  last  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  has  plucked  up 
courage  to  revise  Mr.  Justice  Day's  atrocious  sentence 
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on  a  child.  The  boy  Arthur  Cripps  will  be  released 
in  a  few  days,  the  sentence  of  eighteen  months'  im- 
prisonment inflicted  by  the  judge  having  been  reduced 
to  three.  One  would  have  thought  that  a  Home  Secre- 
tary of  ordinary  humanity  would  at  once  have  reduced 
the  sentence  without  waiting  for  pressure  from  the 
outside,  but  it  has  only  been  after  repeated  and  vehe- 
ment protests  that  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  has  done 
this  ordinary  act  of  justice.  At  any  rate  Mr.  Justice 
Day  will  now  understand,  we  trust,  that  he  is  not  at 
liberty  to  inflict  what  monstrous  sentences  he  pleases 
on  offenders  who  have  the  misfortune  to  come  before 
him.  After  a  few  more  lessons  of  this  kind  he  and 
some  of  his  fellow-judges  will  realize  perhaps  that  even 
they  cannot  afford  to  disregard  wholly  the  principles  of 
common  justice. 

We  are  glad  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  so  far  resolutely 
declined  to  agree  to  the  progressive  evacuation  of 
Thessaly  suggested  by  the  Sultan  and  agreed  to  by  the 
other  Powers,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  will  be  able 
to  hold  out  very  long,  and  in  the  end  the  Sultan  will 
very  likely  get  his  way.  German  influence  is,  without 
a  doubt,  responsible  for  the  assent  of  the  other  Powers 
to  a  proposal  which  practically  means  that  a  large 
portion  of  Greek  territory  will  remain  in  the  hands  of 
Turkey  for  an  indefinite  time.  This  would  not  only  be 
a  breach  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  ;  it  would  be  a  flat  con- 
tradiction of  the  declaration  of  the  Powers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  that  they  would  allow  no  altera- 
tion in  the  stains  quo.  Germany  is  bidding  very  high 
for  the  Sultan's  favour,  and  expects,  no  doubt,  to  get  a 
large  return  in  one  way  or  another.  But  we  would  not 
care  to  give  much  for  anything  she  may  get  out  of  the 
Sultan.  German  diplomacy  is  both  astute  and  un- 
scrupulous, but  it  is  no  match  for  that  of  Abdul  the 
Clever. 

The  Greek  Legation  in  London  has  issued  an  "official 
defence  "  of  Greek  finances,  and  we  feel  bound  to  say 
that  it  has  left  us  unconvinced.  We  do  not  go  to  the 
length  of  saying  that  the  Greek  Government  has 
"defrauded"  its  former  creditors,  but  it  undoubtedly 
did  use  for  the  purposes  of  a  hopeless  war  money 
which  should  rightly  have  been  applied  either  to  the 
further  development  of  the  country's  resources,  or 
better  still,  to  the  payment  of  some  portion  of 
the  debt  that  was  renounced  in  1893.  There  has  been 
a  surplus  during  the  last  three  completed  years  of  17 
million  drachma?,  in  large  measure  as  the  result  of  the 
renunciation,  and  this  money  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
funds  that  enabled  the  Government  "  to  face  the  difficult 
crisis  through  which  the  national  finances  have  had  to 
pass."  The  expenses  of  the  war  have  not  all  been  met, 
and  the  operations  of  this  year  have  injured  the  country's 
trade  so  much  that  there  will  be  a  deficit.  In  these 
circumstances  there  is  a  probability  that  Greece  will  be 
forced  to  renounce  the  whole  or  part  of  the  remaining 
30  per  cent,  of  its  foreign  debt,  and  in  the  interests  of 
its  creditors  it  is  highly  desirable  that  its  finances  should 
be  placed  under  independent  control. 

Djevad  Pasha  has  been  showing  in  Crete  that  he  is 
as  clever  a  diplomatist  as  his  master.  In  one  way  and 
another  he  has  been  pushing  himself  forward  and 
twisting  the  Admirals  round  his  little  finger.  When  he 
went  to  Crete  it  was  understood  that  he  was  really 
going  to  do  nothing  at  all.  He  was  only  just  going  to 
look  on  and  see  what  was  being  done.  Now  he  has 
given  the  Mohammedan  population  the  impression  that 
he  is  the  most  important  person  there,  and  the  Sultan's 
prestige,  which  had  almost  reached  the  vanishing 
point,  has  been  wholly  restored.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  admire  the  ingenuity  with  which  on  Wednesday 
Djevad  Pasha  succeeded  in  getting  the  first  place  for 
the  Turkish  troops  in  the  march  past  in  honour  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria's  birthday.  The  simple  Admirals 
are  like  so  much  clay  in  his  hands. 

"Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  me,  sir?"  said  the 
Austrian  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  to  Prince 
Ferdinand.  "No,  sir,"  replied  the  Prince;  "  I  do  not 
bite  my  thumb  at  you,  sir  ;  but  I  bite  my  thumb,  sir." 
The  Prince,  when  on  that  famous  visit  to  the  Sultan, 


was  very  sore  at  the  snubbing  he  had  received  from 
Austria,  so  instead  of  calling  at  the  Austrian  Embassy 
and  leaving  his  card,  he  sent  it  by  the  porter  of  the 
Russian  Embassy.  But  the  Austrian  Ambassador  went 
one  better  and  sent  his  card  in  return  to  the  Prince  by 
post.  It  was  a  rather  childish  display  of  pique,  but  it 
is  not  surprising  that  Prince  Ferdinand  felt  very  sore. 
Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg  are  in  the  habit  of  treating 
him  like  a  naughty  child,  and  it  was  very  hard  upon 
him  that,  snubbed  on  all  sides,  he  had  as  the  last  resort 
to  bid  for  the  favour  of  the  Sultan,  just  when  he  had 
been  meditating  a  declaration  of  independence  for 
Bulgaria. 

The  Postmaster-General's  decision  in  the  case  of  the 
leaders  of  the  recalcitrant  telegraphists  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  has  certainly  not  thrown  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters.  The  terms  of  the  resolution  for  which  Mr. 
McKeone  and  Mr.  Henderson  have  been  held  responsible 
were  undoubtedly  ill  considered  and  deserving  of  cen- 
sure. The  refusal  of  a  public  servant  to  work  over- 
time within  reasonable  limits  when  the  exigencies  of 
the  service  require  it  is  altogether  indefensible  and 
amounts  to  insubordination  ;  and  it  is  clear  that,  if 
conduct  of  this  sort  were  permitted,  the  public  would 
be  liable  to  the  most  serious  inconvenience,  especially 
during  periodsof  exceptional  pressure,  such  as  Christmas- 
time. Therefore  we  agree  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
that  the  resolution  was  "  obviously  a  resolution  in- 
citing to  insubordination."  But  it  was  unconditionally 
withdrawn  ;  and  under  the  circumstances,  and  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  species  of  truce  entered  into  three 
or  four  weeks  ago,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  decision  to 
dock  these  two  men  of  two  shillings  a  week  each  was  a 
grave  mistake. 

This  is  the  more  disappointing  because  the  Duke 
has  shown  during  the  controversy  every  desire 
to  be  fair-minded.  Possibly  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  make  some  concession  to  his  advisers  on 
the  staff,  whose  notions  of  official  discipline  would 
doubtless  have  been  scandalized  had  no  punish- 
ments been  inflicted.  But  in  so  doing  he  missed  the 
opportunity  for  a  generous  stroke  of  policy  which  would 
not  have  been  misunderstood.  In  such  cases  half 
measures  are  nearly  always  wrong.  To  be  sure,  the 
telegraphists  do  not  occupy  nearly  so  strong  a  position 
now  as  they  did  three  weeks  ago.  The  racing  season  is 
on  the  wane  ;  the  holiday  season  and  the  cricket  season 
are  almost  over.  The  policy  of  striking  would  have 
been  a  bad  one  for  the  strikers  at  the  best  of  times  ; 
but,  even  if  it  had  been  a  wise  policy,  the  time  for 
adopting  it  has  passed. 

The  death  of  Sir  William  Jervois  has  removed  a  man 
who  left  his  mark  on  the  British  Empire.  During  long 
years  whenever  the  defences  of  any  part  of  the  British 
dominions  needed  looking  to,  the  assistance  of  Sir 
William  Jervois  seems  to  have  been  in  request.  He 
made  surveys  in  South  Africa,  he  improved  the  natural 
fortifications  of  Quebec,  he  reported  on  the  requirements 
of  Bombav  and  various  other  places  in  India,  he  in- 
structed New  Zealand  how  to  make  her  harbours  secure, 
and  he  told  Australasia  some  plain  truths  concerning 
her  military  requirements.  He  augmented  British 
authority  in  Malaysia  with  eminently  beneficial  results, 
and  he  succeeded  in  bursting  the  bonds  of  the  old  official 
regime  sufficiently  to  win  for  himself  abiding  fame  as 
the  most  popular  of  New  Zealand  Governors.  Yet  his 
popularity  was  not  won  by  sycophancy.  He  had  an 
adequate  idea  of  his  own  importance,  and  he  was  never 
backward  in  telling  the  Colonies  what  he  really  thought. 
He  fixed  responsibility  upon  the  Colonial  working-man 
for  the  discouragement  of  emigration  which  would  in- 
crease competition  and  keep  down  wages,  and  he 
bluntly  assured  Australia  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  grass 
would  grow  in  the  streets  of  Melbourne  and  Sydney  if 
the  British  fleet  withdrew  from  Australian  shores. 

President  Faure's  departure  for  St.  Petersburg 
was  not  effected  without  the  customary  bomb.  For- 
tunately the  engine  exploded  without  hurting  any  one, 
and  without  doing  much  damage.  It  seemed,  indeed, 
to  go  off  in  a  perfunctory  sort  of  way,  and  its  objective, 
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if  it  was  really  directed  at  the  President,  which  seems 
doubtful,  did  not  even  hear  it,  the  train  having-  departed 
some  minutes  before.  The  breakdown  of  the  cruiser 
"  Bruix,"  one  of  the  ships  which  was  to  have  escorted 
the  President  to  Russia,  has  caused  a  much  greater 
sensation  throughout  France.  It  is  not  only  that 
it  is  an  evil  omen.  It  gives  rise  to  uncomfortable 
reflections  upon  the  general  condition  of  the  French 
navy.  The  "Bruix"  is  a  new  vessel,  and  the  break- 
down of  its  engines  when  not  going  at  an  unusual 
speed  has  caused  much  dissatisfaction.  The  "  Dt^bats  " 
roundly  declares,  indeed,  that  the  "  ridiculous  and 
deplorable  incident  can  only  throw  discredit  on  the 
fleet."  The  arrival  of  M.  Faure  in  St.  Petersburg,  and 
the  extensive  preparations  that  have  been  made  for  his 
reception,  will,  however,  soon  dispel  the  unfavourable 
impression  the  incident  has  caused,  and  French  vanity 
will  be  gratified  to  the  top  of  its  bent.  One  effect  of 
the  visit  will  certainly  be  to  strengthen  the  Republic. 
If  a  President  can  represent  France  at  a  foreign  Court 
in  this  fashion,  the  last  reason  for  existence  of  a  Royal 
head  for  the  State  will  have  disappeared. 

The  Belgian  expedition  to  the  Antarctic  sailed  from 
Antwerp  this  week  to  the  accompaniment  of  much 
bunting  and  the  firing  of  salutes.  It  is  under  M.  de 
Gerlache,  who  may  congratulate  himself  on  being  the 
first  in  the  field.  The  "  Belgica  "  will  make  her  attack 
upon  the  northern  continent  from  Graham's  Land.  The 
region  is  associated  with  the  names  of  Weddell,  Morrell, 
Biscoe,  and  (in  quite  recent  years)  the  Dundee  and 
Norwegian  whalers  which  went  that  way  in  the  vain 
search  after  "  right  "  whales.  It  will  not  be  forgotten 
that  Captain  Larsen  of  the  "  Jason"  made  some  valu- 
able discoveries  in  1893-4  m  latitude  68°  S.,  longitude 
6o°  W.  But  no  one  has  penetrated  further  in  this 
quarter  than  the  sealer  Weddell,  who  reached  latitude 
740  S.  just  seventy-four  years  ago.  We  hope  the 
"Belgica"  will  reach  a  point  still  nearer  to  the  South 
Pole  ;  but,  at  the  least,  unless  something  untoward 
should  happen,  it  will  add  considerably  to  our  stock 
of  scientific  information  regarding  Antarctica. 

If  we  grant  the  right  of  our  Colonies  to  control  their 
own  coasting  trade,  the  United  Kingdom  Chamber  of 
Shipping  has  got  on  a  wrong  scent.  By  the  provisions 
of  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Act  of  last  year  it  was 
enacted  that  seamen  employed  on  New  Zealand  vessels 
or  on  vessels  engaged  in  the  New  Zealand  coasting 
trade  should  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  wages  current  in  the 
country.  In  that  favoured  Colony  seamen  have,  we 
understand,  an  eight-hours  day  and  the  unique  luxury 
of  overtime  for  work  in  excess  of  that  limit.  Our 
Chamber  of  Shipping  finds  itself  aggrieved  because  the 
Act  interferes  with  contracts  entered  into  between 
British  owners  and  seamen.  But  this  can  only  happen 
when  British  ships  bring  themselves  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  New  Zealand  law  by  carrying  goods  and 
passengers  between  different  ports  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Hall  Caine  has  at  length  played  that  greasy 
trump-card  which  we  all  knew  to  be  up  his  sleeve,  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  aged  politician  cordially 
hopes  that  "  The  Christian  "  will  obtain  "  all  the  results 
with  a  view  to  which  it  has  obviously  been  composed." 
No  one  who  knows  Mr.  Hall  Caine  could  for  one 
instant  doubt  that  he  would  get  all  he  wanted.  We 
have  often  wondered  whether  this  person  be  a  char- 
latan with  a  passion  for  money,  a  genuine  megalo- 
maniac who  believes  himself  to  be  a  great  writer,  or 
just  a  simple  soul  that  must  feed  itself  with  advertise- 
ment. We  wish  we  could  induce  him  to  write  an  auto- 
biography. His  evolution  from  plain  John  Caine  to  the 
name  he  now  bears,  his  frantic  bid  for  knighthood  over 
the  question  of  Canadian  Copyright,  his  use  of  brother 
Ralph  the  advertiser,  his  countless  letters  and  tele- 
grams to  editors,  his  historic  meeting  with  Miss 
Marie  Corelli,  his  anxiety  to  be  made  Governor  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  his  awful  disappointment  when  Lord 
Rosebery,  abashed  by  certain  "previous"  paragraphs, 
did  not  give  him  his  heart's  desire — all  these  things, 
frankly  described  by  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  would  make  good 
reading. 


THE   INDIAN  DANGER. 
I. 

IT  is  not  as  yet  possible  for  the  public  to  ascertain 
precisely  either  what  is  the  nature  or  what  is 
likely  to  prove  the  extent  of  the  tribal  risings  on  our 
Indian  frontier.  Telegrams  from  India  throw  but  little 
light  upon  the  matter.  The  authorities  themselves  are 
obviously  reticent  ;  and  when  the  Government  of  India 
is  not  disposed  to  give  information  as  to  matters  which 
are  in  course  of  development  beyond  its  frontiers,  little 
weight  should  be  attached  to  private  sources  of  pro- 
fessed information.  None  but  the  political  officers  of 
the  Government  of  India  have  reliable  means  of  learning 
what  is  passing  in  the  tribal  country  concerned.  Even 
these  officers  are  frequently  misled,  or  insufficiently 
informed,  or  are  the  dupes  of  their  own  desires.  But, 
if  we  cannot  as  yet  speak  positively  as  to  the  reasons 
for  what  seems  to  the  public  a  sudden  and  unprovoked 
outbreak  of  hostility,  we  are  daily  learning  that  at  least 
it  cannot  be  assigned  to  causes  which,  in  the  first  blush 
of  the  business,  were  thrust  with  somewhat  suspicious 
alacrity  and  eagerness  into  the  foreground.  It  is  pretty 
certain  now,  for  example,  to  most  of  us  that  the  Amir 
of  Kabul  is  not  behind  the  movement.  To  those  who 
are  conversant  with  Indian  politics,  and  with  the  in- 
fluences which  are  mostly  powerful  therein,  it  is  no 
surprise,  again,  to  find  that  the  direct  influence  of  the 
Sultan  is  no  longer  supposed  to  have  much  to  say  to 
the  present  disturbances.  Finally,  there  is  no  such 
general  wave  of  unrest  passing  over  the  Muhammadans 
of  India  and  of  the  countries  adjacent  to  it  as  would 
account  for  this  gathering  of  tribes.  Before  going  so 
far  afield  for  an  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  it  is 
prudent,  and  indeed  necessary,  to  inquire  whether  the 
present  disturbances  on  the  frontier  can  be  accounted 
for  by  causes  which  lie  nearer  home.  The  prominence 
given  in  some  quarters  to  the  several  alleged  motives 
above  indicated  may  indicate  a  desire  to  turn  away 
attention  from  a  line  of  inquiry  which  might  prove 
embarrassing  to  some  among  our  own  countrymen. 
It  will  be  impossible  much  longer  to  evade  the  question 
whether  the  present  disturbances  on  the  frontier  are 
anything  other  than  the  response  of  the  border  tribes 
which  are  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  tract 
known  as  "  Yaghistan  "  to  the  forcible  occupation  and 
retention  of  Malakand  and  Chakdara,  in  the  Swat 
country,  and  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  British  military  road  through  the  heart  of  tribal 
territory. 

Until  the  authorities  in  India  or  at  Whitehall  are 
more  communicative,  this  question  cannot  be  answered. 
It  is  important,  meanwhile,  to  ascertain  what  sections 
of  the  great  tribal  body  are  actually  taking  part  in  the 
movement.  The  telegrams  hitherto  published  fail, 
apparently,  to  discriminate  between  the  several  groups 
composing  that  body.  Swatis,  Bonerwals,  Momands, 
Orakzais,  even  Afridis,  are  successively  brought  into 
the  field ;  while  at  other  times  the  movement  would 
seem  limited  to  Momands  and  to  a  section  of  the 
Swatis.  The  extent  of  the  military  preparations  which 
unquestionably  are  being  pressed  on  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  at  a  season  of  the  year  little  favourable 
either  to  the  health  or  the  transport  of  troops  in  India, 
seems  to  indicate  apprehensions  of  a  very  formidable 
gathering  on  the  tribal  side  of  the  frontier.  The  Indian 
Government  has  doubtless  good  reason  for  its  pro- 
longed reticence,  and  is  possibly  endeavouring  by 
every  means  in  its  power  to  maintain  amicable 
relations  with  some,  at  least,  of  the  tribal  group, 
and  to  detach  these  from  the  movement.  But  should 
there  prove  to  be  a  combined  outbreak  across  the 
border,  which  is  beyond  question  proved  to  be  the 
reply  of  the  united  tribes  to  the  policy  adopted  in 
the  occupation  of  Chitral  in  1895,  it  would  furnish  such 
a  comment  on  the  assurances  given  by  Lord  Elgin's 
Government  in  that  year,  when  urging  the  retention  of 
Chitral  and  of  the  road  which  leads  to  it  through  Swat 
territory,  as  must  raise  questions  vital  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  Viceroy's  administration.  In 
view  of  the  very  extensive  military  preparations  re- 
ported from  Simla,  and  of  the  great  strain  on  the 
Indian  finances,  the  Government  of  India  cannot  much 
longer  delay  some  pronouncement  as  to  the  causes  of 
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the  disturbances  ;  and  as  to  the  extent  of  the  danger  to 
resist  which  they  are  making  such  unusual  and  costly 
preparations.  All  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  at  the 
present  moment  is  that  if,  in  truth,  owing  to  whatever 
cause,  Momand,  Swati,  Bonerwal,  Orakzai,  and  Afridi 
are  leagued  against  the  Government  of  India,  the 
British  authorities  in  that  country  have  a  bigger  business 
on  their  hands  than  any  which  has  engaged  their  atten- 
tion since  1857. 

The  time,  therefore,  does  not  seem  to  have  yet  come  to 
review  in  the  light  of  matured  events  the  policy  which 
led  to  the  retention  of  Chitral,  after  the  campaign  of 
1895.  But,  while  awaiting  further  information  as  to 
the  character  and  extent  of  the  recent  rising,  it  may 
with  certainty  be  affirmed  that  what  is  known  as  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Sandeman's  policy — the  policy  which  was 
introduced  by  that  distinguished  officer  in  his  dealings 
with  the  border  tribes  lying  between  British  Baluchistan 
and  the  Punjab — has  not,  so  far,  shown  itself  successful 
when  applied  to  Swat.  The  Sandeman  policy  sought  to 
substitute  more  intimate  relationsand  a  more  sympathetic 
feeling  between  the  Government  of  India  and  the  tribes 
on  its  border  for  the  reserve  and  "  aloofness  "  of 
the  Lawrence  school.  Sir  Robert  was  wont  to  step 
boldly  into  tribal  territory  ;  establish  British  centres  of 
influence  at  selected  points  ;  place  British  troops  at 
each  such  centre  ;  and  from  these  points  endeavour  to 
exercise  a  pacifying  and  conciliatory  influence  on  the 
tribesmen  among  whom  he  had  introduced  himself. 
This  policy  has  of  late  years  recommended  itself  to  the 
Government  of  India,  and  formed  the  model  on  which 
it  sought  to  establish  itself  in  Swat  and  in  the  country 
beyond  Swat.  Hostile  critics  have  always  contended 
that  this  policy,  whether  as  practised  by  Sir  Robert 
Sandeman  or  as  improved  on  by  his  admirers  in  high 
places,  spells  annexation  writ  small.  While  the 
one  party  point  to  the  undoubted  success  of  the 
Sandeman  policy  in  the  tracts  to  which  he  applied 
it,  the  other  will  have  it  that  a  policy  which  may 
prove  suitable  to  tribes  westward  of  the  Punjab 
would  rouse  the  fiercest  opposition,  and  would  utterly 
fail  if  applied  to  the  different  circumstances  and 
wholly  distinct  tribal  organization  which  prevail  to  the 
east  of  Peshawar.  Whether  or  no  the  present  dis- 
turbances along  so  many  miles  of  our  border  in  India 
are  connected  with  the  Chitral  policy  adopted  by  the 
Government  of  India  in  1895,  it  is  unquestionable  that 
at  least  in  Swat  itself  the  results  anticipated  from  the 
introduction  of  Sandeman  principles  and  practice  have 
by  no  means  been  attained.  This  is  the  more  disap- 
pointing because  the  war  of  1895  was  scarcely  over,  and 
the  British  flag  had  been  hoisted  but  a  few  days  at 
Malakand  and  Chakdara,  when  we  were  assured  on  the 
highest  authority  that  the  Swati  tribesmen  positively 
clamoured  to  us  to  remain  in  their  country.  The 
triumph  of  the  new  principles  seemed  complete  ;  but  it 
is  evident  now  that  the  delight  of  the  Swatis  in  1895 
was  by  no  means  either  general  or  long-lived. 

It  is  permissible  for  a  disciple  of  the  Sandeman  school 
to  reply  that  neither  did  Sir  Robert  Sandeman  always 
succeed  in  establishing  himself  at  once.  Little  expe- 
ditions were  sometimes  needed  after  a  tribe  had 
recovered  from  its  first  delight  at  welcoming  him.  A 
little  military  excursion — such  as  that  of  the  Zhob  field 
force,  for  example — was  occasionally  required  before 
the  tribesmen  concerned  could  be  finally  convinced  of 
the  appropriateness  of  the  Sandeman  policy  to  their 
own  especial  case.  If  it  should  be  found  that  the  tribes 
adjoining  Swat  are  encouraging  that  territory  to  resist, 
the  obvious  remedy  therefore  will  be  to  bring  con- 
viction, first,  to  Swat ;  and  then  to  explain  to  the  tribes 
adjoining  Swat  the  scheme  and  principles  of  the  Sandeman 
policy.  Their  resistance,  if  they  are  prevailed  upon 
duly  to  understand  its  great  advantages,  will  in 
course  of  time  melt  away  ;  and  the  sinister  fore- 
bodings of  those  who  in  1895  warned  the  Indian 
authorities  of  the  perilous  course  they  were  pursuing 
in  retaining  tribal  territory  will  be  lost  in  congra- 
tulations on  the  admission  of  Yaghistan  into  the  great 
Anglo-Indian  political  family.  It  may  be  feared  that 
we  are  probably  some  little  way  off  that  consummation 
yet,  whether  within  Swat  or  without  it.  But  be  this  as 
it  may,  the  Sandeman  policy  has  for  the  last  two  years 
been  fairly  on  its  trial  in  a  tribe  belonging  to  a  group  to 


which  it  has  been  by  some  pronounced  unsuitable. 
Whatever  the  cause,  character,  or  extent  of  the  frontier 
disturbances,  here  at  least  we  find  ourselves  upon  solid 
ground.  It  is  therefore  interesting  and  profitable  to 
observe  how  far  that  policy  has  succeeded  in  conciliating 
Swatis,  and  how  far,  therefore,  we  may  expect  to  be 
able  to  utilize  it  later  if  applied  to  other  tribes.  For  the 
moment,  it  must  be  conceded,  the  prospects  are  not 
altogether  encouraging.  A.  Colvin. 

II. 

'"T'HE  disquieting  state  of  the  North-West  Frontier 
-L  may  easily  be  exaggerated,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  take  an  alarmist  view  of  the  situation.  It  was  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  intentions  of  the  Amir  of 
Afghanistan  should  be  called  in  question  by  those  who 
have  an  interest  in  embittering  his  relations  with  the 
Government  of  India,  and  the  "Journal  des  Debats  " 
is  speculating  on  the  political  results  of  our  final  con- 
quest and  occupation  of  Afghanistan.  But  it  may  be 
affirmed  with  much  confidence  that  the  Amir  Abdur 
Rahman  is  far  too  astute  a  ruler  to  compromise  himself 
by  any  open  advocacy  or  support  of  hostile  tribes  on 
our  borders.  His  ideas  and  political  methods  are  per- 
fectly familiar  to  us  ;  and  although  he  is  as  brusque 
and  perverse  as  all  his  race,  and  although  his  diplo- 
matic manners  resemble  those  of  Mr.  Sherman,  and 
have  always  given  great  and  reasonable  umbrage  to 
the  orthodox  officials  of  the  Indian  Foreign  Office,  he 
has  shown  himself  well  disposed  to  England,  who 
has  done  everything  for  him  and  nothing  against 
him,  and  has  always  known  how  to  recede  in 
time  from  an  indefensible  position.  He  has 
no  desire  to  surrender  the  fat  subsidy  which 
he  receives  from  England,  and  he  knows  the  power 
of  England  too  well  to  risk  a  rupture  which 
would  signify  his  destruction.  Even  should  he  call 
Russia  to  his  aid  she  would  not  come,  and  he  under- 
stands the  fable  of  the  sheep  who  called  in  the  wolves 
to  help  them  against  the  rude  and  troublesome  dogs. 
Abdur  Rahman  has  no  love  for  Russia,  and  trusts  fully 
that  England  will  protect  him  from  her.  At  the  same 
time,  although  most  of  the  stories  of  the  Amir's  hostile 
action  may  be  accepted  as  mere  malicious  gossip,  the 
sweepings  of  the  Peshawar  bazaars,  yet  we  know  that 
the  Amir  is  exceedingly  fond  of  playing  to  the  gallery, 
and  in  times  of  religious  excitement  he  is  quite  ready  to 
pose  as  a  valiant  champion  of  Islam.  When  he  marched 
from  the  Oxus  to  negotiate  with  us  before  his  accession, 
the  country  was  flooded  with  inflammatory  appeals  to 
Afghan  zeal  and  patriotism  against  the  invader.  He 
desired  then,  as  he  desires  now,  to  raise  his  market 
value  and  to  prove  himself  so  valuable  a  friend  and 
so  formidable  an  enemy  as  to  command  a  higher 
price.  This  is  the  regular  Afghan  diplomatic  system, 
and  it  is  probably  quite  as  respectable  as  those  in 
vogue  at  St.  Petersburg  or  Washington.  Under  no 
circumstances  is  it  worth  either  surprise  or  annoyance. 
Abdur  Rahman  has,  for  an  Afghan,  been  an  excellent 
ruler,  quite  as  progressive,  as  unscrupulous,  and  cruel 
as  Peter  the  Great  ;  and  if  he  lives  long  enough  he 
will,  like  the  Russian,  have  veneered  a  race  of 
savages  with  superficial  civilization.  That  he  intends 
seriously  to  break  with  us  is  incredible  ;  and  unless 
the  Indian  Foreign  Office  is  destitute  of  both 
humour  and  imagination,  a  rupture  is  impossible. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  moment 
is  most  favourable  for  the  assumption  by  the  Amir  of 
his  favourite  role  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  he  is 
doubtless  vapouring  in  Kabul  about  the  glory  of  Islam 
and  the  crushing  defeats  inflicted  by  the  Sultan  on  the 
unbelievers.  But  these  amusements  of  Abdur  Rahman 
are  as  inconvenient  to  us  as  the  telegrams  of  the 
German  Emperor,  and  increase  the  frontier  excitement. 
All  that  is  urged  is  that  too  great  importance  should 
not  be  attached  to  them  and  that  they  are  a  mere  inci- 
dent of  our  frontier  position. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  the  tribal  outbreaks 
will  extend,  and  the  Mohmand  raid  at  Shabkar  cer- 
tainly seems  to  show  that  the  Muhammadan  feeling  of 
the  independent  tribes  is  in  a  very  excited  and  dangerous 
state.  But  the  Mohmands  have  always  been  a  fickle, 
troublesome  people,  and  the  sharp  lesson  which  they 
have  received  ought  to  keep  them  quiet  for  some  time 
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to  come,  and  deter  the  Orakzais,  who  are  reported  as 
preparing  to  rise,  from  following  their  example.  It  is 
very  unlikely  that  they  will  do  so.  The  Orakzais  live 
on  the  northern  Kohat  border  and  in  the  beautiful 
mountain  district  of  Tira,  to  which  they  retire  in  the 
summer  months.  They  are  a  powerful  and  fanatical 
tribe  and,  in  old  days,  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
but  since  an  expedition  was  sent  against  them,  in  1869, 
they  have  generallybeen  quiet  and  well-behaved  and  cer- 
tainly they  have  no  grievance  against  us.  They  have  never 
enlisted  in  any  numbers,  like  the  Afridis,  in  ourregiments. 

The  question  whether  the  present  excitement  among 
the  Afghan  tribes  on  our  northern  Punjab  border  is  due 
to  the  Chitral  policy  of  the  Indian  Government  may 
well  be  left  until  the  disturbances  have  been  firmly  and 
completely  put  down.  No  disputes  as  to  policy  can 
interfere  with  our  plain  duty,  as  the  paramount  Power, 
to  maintain  any  position  which  we  deliberately  choose 
to  take  up  on  the  frontier,  whether  the  reasons  which 
have  influenced  the  Government  be  sound  or  insufficient. 
But  a  letter  signed  "  Anglo-Indian,"  in  the  "  Times  " 
of  the  17th,  and  which  is  printed  in  large  type  as  if  it 
were  of  deserved  authority,  requires  a  few  words  of 
notice,  as  its  assumptions  are  open  to  much  question. 
The  letter  is  an  attack  on  Sir  John  Adye  for  ignorance 
and  want  of  patriotism  ;  but  the  writer  conveniently 
forgets  that  almost  every  authority  which  carries  weight 
with  the  English  public  is  in  accord  with  Sir  John  Adye 
as  to  Chitral  policy,  and  that  the  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  given  against  the  weight  of  expert  evidence. 
Nor  is  it  correct  to  say  that  the  old  system  of  frontier 
defence  and  punitive  expeditions  was  a  failure.  It  was, 
on  the  contrary,  a  brilliant  success,  and  reduced  the 
border,  within  a  generation,  from  anarchy  to  prosperity 
and  peace.  The  conduct  of  frontier  affairs  since  the 
Government  of  India  and  the  Commander-in-Chief 
have  actively  intervened  has  not  been  as  successful  as 
that  of  the  Punjab  Government,  and  they  have  spent 
more  on  frontier  expeditions  in  the  short  time  they 
have  endeavoured,  with  insufficient  knowledge,  to 
direct  them  than  the  Punjab  Government  spent  in  thirty 
years. 

As  to  the  charge  of  breach  of  faith  in  the  Chitral 
policy,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  no  one  asserted  that 
the  country  between  our  border  and  Chitral  had  been 
formally  annexed,  or  that  we  were  occupying  or  raising 
an  impossible  revenue  from  the  barren  stones  of  the 
Malakand  Pass.  What  is  asserted  is  that  a  military 
road,  held  b\-  a  military  force,  is  virtual  occupation, 
whatever  sophists  or  casuists  may  say,  and  that  it  is  so 
considered  by  the  frontier  tribes.  On  the  same  day  that 
the  letter  of  "  Anglo-Indian  "  appeared,  an  interview  by 
Reuter's  Agency  with  Moulvi  Rafiuddin  Ahmad  was 
published  on  the  opposite  page  of  the  "Times,"  in 
which  the  following  passage  occurs  : — 

"The  cause  of  the  rising,"  the  Moulvi  continued, 
"  has  not  yet  been  exactly  ascertained.  It  may  be  mere 
fanaticism  or  it  may  be  a  deliberate  protest  on  the  part 
of  the  border  tribes  against  the  policy  of  the  permanent 
occupation  of  Chitral  and  the  neighbouring  country  by 
the  Government  of  India  in  disregard  of  their  own 
proclamation." 

Without  attaching  any  special  value  to  the  opinions 
of  Moulvi  Rafiuddin,  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  the 
sophistries  which  satisfy  critics  like  "Anglo-Indian" 
are  quietly  brushed  aside  by  the  ordinary  Muhammadan, 
whether  an  educated  Moulvi  or  an  uneducated  Afghan, 
and  that  the  Government  of  India  can  only  overcome 
Oriental  chicanery  by  straightforward  adherence  to 
their  word,  and  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  it  in 
the  letter  if  they  break  it  in  the  spirit.  Ex-C.S.I. 

"THE  MOST  ABSOLUTE  COMMERCIAL 
FREEDOM." 

CIR  WILFRID  LAURIER  on  Monday  last  graciously 
received  the  medal-bearing  deputation  from  the 
Cobden  Club  and  communicated  to  the  relatives  and 
worshippers  of  the  late  Richard  "  the  impression  which 
he  had  gathered  from  what  he  had  seen  in  Europe  that 
England  had  nothing  to  fear  for  her  commercial  supre- 
macy so  long  as  she  had  one-sided  Free  trade."  We  re- 
gret the  term,  but  really  it  is  impossible  to  characterize 
this  utterance  as  other  than  fatuous,  and  Sir  Wilfrid's 


own  action  in  the  matter  of  preferential  trade  deepens 
the  fatuity  of  his  words.  Perhaps  if  he  had  seen  more 
of  Europe  than  a  flying  visit  to  Paris  permitted  he  would 
have  been  less  confident  that  England  has  nothing  to 
fear.  However,  he  was  happier  in  his  concluding 
utterance,  for  then  he  said  the  right  thing,  although 
its  vagueness  prevented  any  fluttering  of  alarm  in  his 
hearers'  breasts.  He  said:  "If  the  British  Empire 
were  to  be  maintained,  it  could  only  be  on  the  lines 
of  the  most  absolute  freedom,  political  and  commercial." 
The  deputation  received  this  aphorism  with  grateful 
applause.  For  ourselves,  we  heartily  echo  the  applause 
because  the  statement  conveys  to  our  mind  an  impression 
directly  opposite  to  that  which  the  Cobden  Clubites 
evidently  received  therefrom. 

In  all  sincerity  we  put  it  to  Lord  Farrer  and  his 
friends,  what  do  the  words  "most  absolute  commercial 
freedom "  imply  in  their  ordinary  literary,  common- 
sense,  unsophisticated  interpretation  ?  They  cannot 
possibly  mean  anything  else  than  that  our  traders  shall 
be  absolutely  unfettered  in  the  sale  of  their  merchandise 
to  the  buyers  of  other  countries.  At  present  we  need 
hardly  remind  the  Cobden  Club  (they  are  only  too 
miserably  conscious  of  the  fact)  that  no  such  liberty 
exists,  that  Tariff  walls  are  built  around  all  foreign 
ports,  and  that  the  British  trader  finds  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  pass  those  walls  with  his  goods.  Now, 
testing  these  facts  by  Sir  Wilfrid's  dictum,  we  find  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  British  Empire  is  very  seriously 
endangered,  in  that  the  essential  condition  of  "  most 
absolute  freedom  "  is  totally  lacking.  What,  then, 
must  we  do  if  the  maintenance  of  the  British  Empire  is 
to  be  secured  ?  Obviously,  according  to  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  and  the  applauding  Cobdenites,  the  barriers 
against  the  "most  absolute  freedom"  must  be  re- 
moved :  breaches  must  be  battered  in  those  Tariff 
walls. 

The  practical  question,  therefore,  is,  How  are  those 
breaches  to  be  made  ?  There  are  two  possible  methods 
of  getting  your  neighbour  to  abandon  an  objectionable 
practice.  The  first  is  to  let  the  light  of  your  own 
impeccable  conduct  so  shine  before  him  that  he  may  see 
your  good  works  and  emulate  them  in  the  spirit  of 
gratitude.  This  is  the  beautiful  way.  Unhappily  it  is 
mostly  the  ineffectual  way.  In  affairs  of  trade,  and 
more  especially  of  international  trade,  it  is  almost 
always  ineffectual.  In  respect  to  the  matter  under 
discussion  it  has  been  proved  to  be  utterly  ineffectual. 
For  half  a  century  have  Cobden's  angel  wings  flapped 
vainly  against  the  Tariff  walls  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  Not  a  brick  has  been  displaced,  not  an 
ounce  of  cement  has  crumbled  away.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  builders  of  those  walls  have  gone  on  piling 
layer  upon  layer,  and  adding  thickness  to  thickness. 
We  turn,  then,  to  the  second  method  of  checking  a 
neighbour's  objectionable  practices.  That  consists  in 
aggressive  warfare  and  the  replying  in  kind.  It 
is  not  so  ideally  nice  as  the  other  method,  but  it 
is  usually  effective  ;  it  is  always  effective  when  the 
aggressive  aggrieved  one  is  as  strong  as,  or  stronger 
than,  his  opponent.  Now  this  condition  exists  in  the 
case  of  England  and  her  neighbours.  A  generation  ago 
it  existed  in  a  much  greater  degree.  Then  it  was  a 
case  of  England  first  and  the  rest  nowhere.  England 
then  was  strong  enough  to  take  on  single-handed 
all  the  other  Powers,  great  and  small,  combined, 
and  to  laugh  at  the  issue  of  the  combat.  To- 
day, unfortunately,  she  finds  Germany  alone  a  sufficient 
handful.  Still,  for  the  purpose  of  making  holes  in 
Tariff  walls,  she  yet  remains  strong  enough  to  use. 
and  with  good  effect,  the  battering-ram  of  Retaliation. 
There  are  yet  many  things  made  in  England  which 
other  countries  would  find  it  very  inconvenient  to  do 
without  ;  with  the  extension  of  foreign  industrialism 
the  need  is  steadily  diminishing,  it  is  true  ;  but  there  is 
enough  left  to  cause  a  Tariff  war  to  be  sharply  felt. 
Yet  more  important,  however,  is  the  fact  that  some 
foreign  countries  depend  not  a  little  on  access  to  the 
English  market  for  the  disposal  of  their  growing 
manufactures  ;  while  many  countries  depend  almost 
abjectly  on  the  English  market  for  the  sale  of  their 
food-stuffs.  Here,  then,  is  at  hand  the  proper 
engine  for  knocking  a  passage  through  European 
and   American    Tariff  walls.     Let    us   send  round 
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our  ultimata  demanding  ingress  for  our  merchan- 
dise, intimating  that  refusal  will  be  swiftly  followed 
by  the  building  of  walls  around  our  ports  also. 
These  would  be  no  idle  threats  :  we  could  carry  them 
out  to-morrow  To  take  one  instance,  where  would  the 
Dingley  Tariff  be  if  the  English  Government  threatened 
to  clap  a  prohibitive  duty  on  American  meat  imports 
unless  the  United  States  Tariff  on  British  textiles  were 
promptly  reduced  to  mere  revenue  point?  Unless  such 
action  as  this  be  taken  the  commercial  supremacy  of 
the  British  Empire  will  have  to  depend  on  some  other 
security  than  that  "  most  absolute  freedom"  which  the 
Canadian  Premier  declares  to  be  the  only  means  of 
salvation.  Ernest  E.  Williams. 

HAS  ANDREE  FOUND  THE  POLE? 

~VX  7"HEN  Andree  proceeded  last  year  to  his  starting 
V.V  point  in  Spitzbergen,  the  public  sceptically  won- 
dered what  would  happen.  Unfortunately,  the  ele- 
ments were  against  the  gallant  explorer.  The  wind 
refused  to  blow  in  the  required  direction,  and  nothing 
remained  for  him  but  to  return.  Then  came  a  flood  of 
criticisms:  "  He  never  meant  going,"  "All  a  fiasco," 
and  similar  sentences,  &c.  Andrde  now  has  the  laugh 
of  them  all ;  for  whether  he  succeeds  in  reaching  his 
goal  or  not,  whether  he  returns  or  dies  in  the  attempt, 
no  one  can  say  that  he  did  not  mean  to  go.  We 
are  now  anxiously  awaiting  the  news  of  his  safe  return. 
Before  these  words  are  in  print  we  may  have  full  intelli- 
gence of  the  issue  of  the  journey.  But  though  there  is 
reason  to  believe  the  venture  will  be  successful,  still  it 
is  an  enterprise  beset  with  dangers  so  many  and  various 
that  we  cannot  feel  quite  at  ease. 

In  one  of  the  accounts  of  the  start  a  statement  is 
quietly  made  which  if  true  would  certainly  be  of  the 
gravest  importance  to  the  successful  issue  of  the  expedi- 
tion. It  is  said  that  the  balloon  soon  after  starting  rose 
steadily  to  a  height  of  fifteen  thousand  feet.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  even  overlooking  the  difficulty  of  esti- 
mating such  a  height,  a  simple  calculation  will  show 
that  a  balloon  the  size  of  Andree's  (170,000  cubic  feet) 
could  not  lift  to  a  height  of  15,000  feet  a  greater  weight 
than  6,000  lbs.  And  as  the  balloon  with  its  car  and 
fittings  weighs  more  than  this,  such  an  ascent  could 
only  be  possible  if  the  whole  of  the  ballast,  provisions, 
boat  and  sledges,  if  not  men,  were  thrown  out.  In 
which  case  it  is  not  likely  that  the  journey  would  have 
lasted  more  than  a  few  hours.  However,  the  whole  affair 
is  most  improbable,  and  M.  Machuron,  probably  the 
only  practical  balloonist  who  witnessed  the  departure, 
says  that  the  balloon  pursued  its  way  at  an  even  height 
of  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  water.  Another  rather 
alarming  statement  was  to  the  effect  that  the  guide 
rope  had  been  left  behind.  It  appears,  however,  that  it 
was  only  a  portion,  and  that  plenty  of  spare  rope  was 
taken  in  the  car.  The  action  of  the  guide  ropes, 
on  which  the  aeronaut  lays  so  much  stress,  may 
be  shortly  explained.  A  balloon,  the  "  lift  "  of  which 
is  entirely  dependent  on  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas 
contained  within  it,  is  necessarily  a  very  delicately 
balanced  instrument.  A  ray  of  sunshine,  a  puff  of  cold 
or  warm  wind,  a  touch  of  damp  mist,  all  cause  the 
balloon  to  rise  or  fall.  Every  rise  above  a  certain 
height  means  an  inevitable  loss  of  gas,  since  the  rarity 
of  the  air  at  a  height  causes  it  to  increase  in  volume. 
It  is  therefore  most  essential  in  a  long  protracted  voyage 
to  keep  the  balloon  at  an  even  height  above  the  ground. 
This  the  guide  rope  does.  A  long  and  heavy  rope 
(Andree  uses  several  ropes)  trailing  along  the  ground 
keeps  the  balloon  down,  since,  when  the  latter  has  a 
tendency  to  rise,  it  has  to  lift  more  and  more  weight  of 
rope  off  the  ground.  On  the  other  hand,  as  it  sinks  it  is 
relievedof  the  weightof  the  rope.  Butthereisalsoanother 
use  for  the  guide  rope  which  is  familiar  to  Andrew.  A 
balloon  floating  in  mid  air  is  bound  to  go  exactly  with  the 
wind  and  is  thus  differently  situated  to  a  ship,  which  can 
sail  against  the  wind  by  utilizing  the  water  as  a  fulcrum. 
But  with  a  heavy  rope  trailing  along  the  ground,  a 
fulcrum  can  be  obtained  for  steering  the  balloon,  and 
in  this  way  Andree  hopes  to  be  able  to  guide  his 
aerostat  some  300  or  more  on  either  side  of  the  wind 
course.  He  may  thus  not  only  avoid  obstruction,  but 
direct  his  way  exactly  to  the  Pole,  even  though  the  wind 


be  blowing  several  points  off  it.  Thus  at  the  start 
the  wind  was  from  the  S.S.W. ,  but  by  means  of 
the  guide  rope  the  course  taken  was  due  north. 
And  this  is  about  all  we  know  for  certain,  that 
a  good  start  was  made  with  a  steady  fresh  wind.  The 
pigeon  message  saying  that  the  expedition  had  passed 
82°  is  not  of  much  more  interest  than  so  far  as  it  informs 
us  that  a  good  start  had  been  made.  It  would  imply 
that  some  140  miles  had  been  accomplished  out  of  the 
700  to  the  Pole  ;  but  in  reality  it  is  the  return  journey 
wherein  the  great  difficulty  and  doubt  lie.  Andree 
hopes  that  his  balloon  will  remain  at  least  three  weeks 
in  mid  air,  but  we  have  to  consider  that  there  is  not 
much  civilization  within  2,000  miles  of  the  Pole  (except, 
perhaps,  in  Norway  and  Russia). 

As  it  is  supposed  that  a  steady  southerly  wind  blew 
for  several  days  after  the  start,  we  get  some  idea  of 
the  probable  progress  of  the  expedition,  though  of 
course  it  can  be  but  mere  conjecture.  The  start  was 
made  on  1 1  July  at  about  2.30  p.m.  The  rate  of  pro- 
gress was  supposed  to  be  about  22  miles  an  hour. 
If  so,  at  about  8  o'clock  that  night  they  would  pass 
the  82nd  parallel  of  latitude,  and  then  their  pigeon  was 
probably  despatched.  If  progress  was  continued  at  the 
same  rate  the  Pole  itself  should  have  been  reached  at 
about  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  12th.  Wc  must 
bear  in  mind  that,  though  the  hour  may  seem  rather 
late,  broad  daylight  reigns  in  these  Arctic  climes. 
Well,  if  the  journey  was  at  once  continued  under  similar 
conditions,  the  vast  expanse  of  Polar  ocean  would  be 
crossed  and  the  northern  coast  of  Alaska  reached  at 
about  2  p.m.  on  the  15th.  But  even  then  the  journey  is 
by  no  means  at  an  end.  Except  for  the  Klondyke  gold 
fields,  there  would  not  be  much  sign  of  civilization 
until  another  700  miles  of  Alaskan  wilderness  had  been 
passed,  and  the  broad  waters  of  the  Pacific  stretched 
away  before  them. 

But  if  this  wind  which  started  from  the  south  in 
Spitzbergen  and  continued  towards  the  south  of  the 
Pole  did  not  continue,  and  if  we  suppose  that  all  went 
well  with  the  balloon,  she  might  drift  about  in  any 
direction  over  the  Polar  area.  An  average  wind  is 
about  twelve  miles  per  hour,  so  that  the  balloon  ought 
to  be  able  to  travel  at  least  6,000  miles  in  the  three 
weeks,  and  it  would  be  bad  luck  indeed  if  it  was  so  per- 
sistently variable  that  the  aerial  craft  would  not  be 
carried  over  more  hospitable  countries  and  a  landing 
effected  early  in  August.  Even  then  the  difficulties  are 
not  over.  The  world  is  a  biggish  place  after  all,  and 
the  explorers  will  be  lucky  if  they  land  within  500  miles 
of  a  civilized  place,  and  know  their  way  to  it.  Imagine 
for  a  moment  Great  Britain  divested  of  roads,  bridges, 
and  inhabitants,  and  suppose  you  were  landed  at  John 
o'  Groat's  and  had  to  find  your  way  to  London.  It 
would  be  no  easy  task  to  carry  your  own  food,  blankets, 
and  all  supplies. 

On  the  whole,  then,  even  if  everything  went  well,  we 
need  not  be  anxious  about  news  till  a  couple  of  months 
at  least  have  elapsed.  As  for  the  pigeons,  they  may  be 
all  very  well  when  trained  over  well-known  ground,  but 
otherwise  they  are  not  very  reliable  messengers. 
During  the  siege  of  Paris,  it  may  be  remembered,  out 
of  about  300  pigeons  sent  out  only  some  50  returned. 
Glaisher  in  his  great  ascent  released  six  pigeons  from 
his  balloon,  of  which  only  one  turned  up  at  home. 
Now  these  distances  were  all  probably  under  one  hundred 
miles,  so  that  we  can  scarcely  rely  on  much  more  news 
by  pigeon  post  from  the  Pole. 

B.  Baden-Powell 

(Hon.  Sec.  Aeronautical  Society). 

THE  BEST  SCENERY  I  KNOW. 
XI. 

IT  is  the  scenery  of  the  white  storm-petrel  and  gannet, 
of  fishy  cormorant  and  bright-billed  puffin,  of  teem- 
ing seas  and  thankless  pasture-land,  its  cattle  poverty- 
stricken,  its  mines  abandoned,  its  miners  exiled  to  the 
burning  bush.  If  it  is,  in  all  its  moods,  the  best  of 
scenery,  I  care  not  to  ask ;  but  the  might}'  Cornish 
foreshore  that  I  have  learned  to  love  so  well  is  at  least 
alone  of  its  kind. 

The  tameness  of  our  Channel  barrier  ends  abruptly 
west  of  Dorset.    Thrown  back  by  the  white  wall  that, 
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for  a  brief  spell,  bids  defiance  to  the  sands  of  Calais, 
the  rays  of  the  westering"  sun  fall  on  miles  of  insipid 
beach  and  sand,  touching"  the  red  backs  of  Sussex  cattle 
that  graze  in  pastures  scarce  above  sea-level,  anon 
warming  the  poor  little  pine-clad  mounds  of  Hampshire, 
and  so,  save  for  the  brief  protest  of  rock  at  Lulworth, 
to  the  Devon  frontier.  Then  indeed  come  the  red  cliffs 
and  broken  walls  that  hurl  back  the  encroaching  waters  ; 
but  Cornwall  is  to  Devon  asSnowdon  to  Primrose  Hill. 
Black  granite  supplants  the  red  sandstone,  and  the 
expectant ' '  huer  "  may  look  down  on  the  backs  of  gannets 
that  soar  at  great  altitude  over  the  capricious  shoals  of 
whose  movements  the  greedy  fowl  tell  him  so  much. 
To  the  north  lies  the  well-wooded  hinterland  of  the 
Duchy,  though  its  hilly  nature  precludes  a  sweeping  view. 
And  truly,  the  interest  centres  in  the  handshake  of 
wave  and  rock.  Foreshore,  save  at  sandy  interludes  of 
the  briefest,  there  is  not  so  much  as  would,  even  at 
low  water,  give  asylum  to  the  smallest  craft,  and  the 
boundary  between  land  and  water  is  so  abrupt  that  the 
squat  guillemot  guards  its  egg  on  beetling  ledges  that 
overlook  the  nests  of  sticklebacks  and  hide  from  above 
the  darksome  retreats  of  the  slimy  octopus.  Such 
scenery  cannot  well  be  considered  apart  from  its  birds. 
Gulls  shriek  unceasingly  as  the  brown  "Jack  Hurry" 
forces  from  their  bills  the  ket  just  seized  from  the  water; 
green  cormorants,  exhausted  by  long  dives  for  a  hard- 
earned  breakfast  ere  the  day  was  fairly  broken,  spread 
their  limp  wings  to  the  warming  influence  of  the  new- 
risen  sun  ;  old  red-legged  choughs  hop  after  the  early 
plough  in  grain- fields  that  stoop  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  surf;  among  the  campion  that  overgrows  the 
burrows  of  rock-rabbits  are  small  singers  of  various 
merit. 

In  summer,  the  sea  is,  for  this  threshold  of  the  broad 
Atlantic,  mostly  calm.  That  calmness  of  death,  cha- 
racteristic of  some  more  Southern  seas,  has  here  no 
place  ;  and  there  are  few  days,  summer  or  winter,  on 
which  the  white-maned  "  horses  "  are  not  racing  mer- 
rily homeward  over  the  fields  of  waving  green  beyond 
the  Point.  By  day,  the  level  green  is  broken  by  few 
craft,  for  the  ingathering  of  the  harvest  is  a  deed  of 
darkness,  and  not  as  a  rule  until  the  sun  is  failing 
behind  the  Manacle  Land  do  the  fifty  red-sailed  luggers 
creep  sadly  out  of  the  little  port,  the  leader  shaping  his 
course  by  the  huer's  gestures  or  the  tactics  of  gannets 
and  other  fowl,  to  draw  chances,  a  thousand  fish  or  a 
million,  in  the  hardest  lottery  ever  floated  for  the  torture 
of  man. 

As  the  darkness  presently  creeps  over  the  wild  bluffs 
and  low  beaches  to  find  the  sea  birds  wailing  drowsily 
on  narrow  ledges,  the  head-lights  of  the  drifting  fleet 
break  one  by  one  the  gathering  night,  paling  later  in 
the  great  mystic  glow  of  a  summer  moon  that  distorts 
the  frowning  headlands  to  such  fantastic  shapes,  that  one 
might  well  see  in  them  the  giants  of  old  guarding,  even 
in  death,  their  last  British  stronghold.  Silence  is  the 
music  of  this  Cornish  scenery,  sadness  its  keynote  ; 
and  so  closely  is  it  bound  up  with  the  character  of 
its  fisherfolk  that  it  wears  a  different  face  on  the 
seventh  day,  when  the  idle  nets  lie  drying  in  the  wind- 
swept fields,  the  fish  roam  undisturbed  within  cable- 
length  of  the  quay  and  the  fisherman  hies  him  to 
his  little  chapel  to  writhe — innocent  giant ! — beneath 
the  fierce  tirades  of  youthful  preachers,  or  to  add 
his  deep  voice  to  part-singing  that  would  not  shame 
cathedrals.  And,  conversely,  the  character  of  the 
Spanish-faced,  Protestant  Celt  is  modelled  on  his  native 
scenery.  His  very  hope  of  a  happier  future  is  sombre 
as  the  winter  outlook  from  his  storm-beat  eyrie.  Life 
with  him  is  ever  sad,  often  passing  tragedy. 

So,  under  the  magic  touch  of  cloud  and  sunshine,  is 
the  aspect  of  the  home  in  which  his  uneventful  existence 
draws  slowly  to  its  close.  In  early  summer,  when  the 
brown  young  gulls  are  mewing  on  every  rock,  when 
lambs  frisk  and  stumble  on  steep  green  heights, 
and  sleek  porpoises  tumble  in  the  bay  after  the  first 
mackerel,  even  then,  with  Nature's  resurrection  busy 
all  around,  there  broods  over  all  a  sadness  ineffable.  In 
winter,  with  the  young  gulls  grown  white  as  the  snow 
inland,  the  lambs  lambs  no  longer,  the  cold,  grey  waters 
abandoned  of  all  life,  yielding  nought  to  the  fishermen 
who  shiver  ashore  for  want  of  fuel,  the  silent  landscape 
tries  to  shriek  its  wretchedness.    Withal,  strangely 


beautiful,  for  it  is  apart  from  all  else  English  !  Rather 
of  some  hidden  corner  of  Brittany,  rather,  indeed,  of 
some  mythical  scene  of  bygone  romance,  savour  those 
unflinching  sea-walls  behind  which  shrink  the  scant 
communities.  No  Britons  are  these  folk,  their  face  and 
language  alike  alien,  exotic  as  their  simple  faith.  Theirs 
a  home  of  legend ;  by  night  strange  monsters  issue 
from  the  dank  caverns,  headless  horsemen  gallop  o'er 
the  scene  of  tragedies  enacted  in  the  dark  ages.  Corn- 
wall, be  the  weather  fair  or  froward,  is  just  Cornwall, 
neither  more  nor  less.  Aylmer  Pollard. 

XII. 

I SHOULD  be  inclined  out  of  a  wide  range  of  scenery 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  give  the  palm  to  parts  of 
Kashmir.  In  particular  the  Gilgit  road  after  it  leaves 
the  Wular  Lake  and  winds  up  the  Rajdiangan  Pass, 
eleven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  presents  a  series  of 
most  wonderful  and  sublime  views.  At  the  top  of  the 
pass  you  gaze  down  upon  the  emerald  Vale  of  Kashmir, 
six  thousand  feet  below,  still  in  fancy  haunted  by  the 
shade  of  the  lovely  Lalla  Rookh,  wandering  through 
the  ruined  pleasaunces  of  the  Mogul  Emperors.  You 
look  into  the  glassy  mirror  of  the  Wular  and  see  re- 
flected the  serrated  peaks  and  eternal  snows  of  the 
majestic  wall  of  the  Pir  Panjal  range  which  divides  at 
Baramulla  into  dark  frowning  portals  sternly  guarding 
the  exit  of  the  Jhehun  as  it  bids  adieu  to  this  garden  of 
the  gods  and  rushes  down  in  its  headlong  course  to  the 
Indian  plains. 

Below  the  snows  are  lofty  pine-woods.  Below  the 
pines,  apple,  pear,  plum,  apricot  trees  cover  the  undu- 
lating lower  slopes  called  the  Karewa  Land. 

Further  down  like  a  broad  lake  stretches  the  valley 
itself,  through  which  the  river  winds  with  many  a  shawl- 
pattern  bend,  and  rests  awhile  at  the  wide  turns  under 
the  grateful  shade  of  the  lovely  Chenar  trees. 

In  the  middle  distance  you  can  see  the  junction  of  the 
cold  white  Sind  river  with  the  warm  blue  Jhehun  at 
Gunderbal,  whither  the  Maharaja  of  the  realm  has 
journeyed  in  state  to  perform  his  public  prayers.  Here 
kneeling  on  a  white  sheet  he  spends  hours  in  confession 
and  prayer,  while  by  a  beautiful  legend  the  pure  Sind 
water,  fresh  from  the  eternal  snows  above,  is  supposed 
to  carry  his  sins  away  as  it  flows  swiftly  past  to  join  its 
more  sophisticated  companion  stream.  Further  off  you 
can  just  descry  through  the  blue  haze  the  forts  and 
pinnacles  of  Srinagar.  To  the  left  the  hoary  giant 
Haramuk,  full  seventeen  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean, 
tosses  up  his  majestic  twin-glacial  head  above  the  sacred 
Gangeebal  Lake,  the  resort  of  thousands  of  pilgrims. 
To  the  east  and  north  you  are  confronted  by  a  perfect 
sea  of  mountains — the  roof  of  the  world — and  over  all 
in  contemptuous  grandeur,  as  though  despising  the 
dwarfish  dimensions  of  his  neighbours,  each  of  whom  is 
a  Mont  Blanc  in  stature,  rises  the  divine  summit  of 
Nanga  Parbat,  twenty-seven  thousand  feet  high — now, 
alas  !  the  cemetery  of  the  daring  Mummery  and  his 
co-mountaineers. 

At  your  feet  the  grass,  fed  by  the  melting  snows  of 
which  vestiges  remain,  is  a  vivid  green.  Myriads  of 
wild  flowers  of  varied  species  and  beauty  reflect  the 
brilliant  sunlight.  The  air  is  keen  and  bracing  like  that 
of  a  Scotch  moor,  while  as  you  descend  from  this 
Olympian  throne  you  plunge  into  pine  forests,  and  into  a 
maze  of  gorges,  waterfalls,  glaciers,  snow  bridges, 
grassy  slopes,  romantic  paths,  and  rocky  rapids, 
mingled  with  semi-tropical  vegetation,  which  form  an 
unequalled  galaxy  of  beauty. 

The  mountain  scenery  of  Switzerland  is  often  more 
picturesque  than  the  Himalaya,  and  the  lakes  add  a 
special  feature  of  loveliness.  The  Alps  of  New  Zealand, 
with  their  low  snow-line  and  simplicity  of  structure,  are 
more  directly  imposing.  But  for  downright  majesty 
and  beauty  combined  the  mountain  and  valley  scenery 
of  Kashmir  has  displaced  all  rival  impressions  in  my 
mind. 

Turning  from  grand  to  sweet  and  romantic  scenery, 
the  paradises  of  this  earth  may  be  typified  by  Kandy, 
with  its  lovely  lake  and  Buddhist  temple,  its  rhodo- 
dendra-clad  hills  and  its  superb  trees.  Newera  Elliya, 
four  thousand  feet  higher,  a  perfect  gem  of  a  hill  sana- 
torium ;  the  valley  of  San  Jose  in  California,  with  its 
oses  and  its  pretty  villas,  and  the  promontory  and  bay 
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of  Monterey,  where  the  grand  Pacific  washes  up  to  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  ;  the  Wanganui  river  in  New 
Zealand,  with  its  vertical  fernclad  cliffs  ;  the  general 
scenery  of  Oahu  and  other  Sandwich  Islands  ;  Samao, 
with  its  wealth  of  tropical  or  rather  equatorial  vegeta- 
tion ;  the  Khasia  hills  in  India,  where  under  the  influence 
of  warmth  and  a  big  rainfall,  silver  and  gold  ferns  line 
the  paths  and  the  deep  gorges  echo  with  the  thunder 
of  never-ceasing  waterfalls  ;  the  uplands  of  Java,  where 
the  hills  are  clothed  up  to  their  summits  with  mantles 
of  green  forest,  while  the  limpid  air  resounds  with  the 
notes  of  innumerable  songbirds  and  is  gay  with  gaudy 
butterflies. 

Even  grey  old  Arran  of  the  Clyde,  though  it  lacks  the 
tropical  glamour  and  fascinating  accompaniments  of 
vital  beauty  and  movement,  has  a  marvellous  power  of 
attraction.  Its  pines  and  purple  heather,  lofty  granite 
domes  and  peaks,  romantic  glens,  fantastic  dykes,  relics 
of  ancient  vulcan  energy,  and  old  sea  beaches,  render  it 
a  perfect  microcosmic  epitome  of  earth  scenery,  a 
treasure-house  for  the  artist. 

In  Central  Europe  the  Riesen  and  Jeschken  Gebirge, 
the  Thuringer  Wald,  and  the  Schwarz  Wald  of  Ger- 
many, and  their  still  somewhat  primitive  inhabitants, 
possess  a  peculiar  attraction  which  affects  you  beyond 
all  the  elements  of  mere  objective  harmony. 

These  are  some  examples  of  the  "  best  I  know."  If 
any  one  else  can  name  anything  which  is  better  I  shall 
be  very  pleased  to  know  where  it  is  to  be  found.  Mean- 
while I  am  content  with  what  I  have  seen,  though  the 
memory  of  its  contemplation  rather  spoils  me  for  the 
Strand  on  a  wet  day.  Douglas  Archibald. 

CHINESE  FINANCE. 

IF  it  be  true  that  sound  finance  is  the  basis  of  all 
good  government,  China  is  in  a  parlous  case,  for 
the  Chinese  administration  is  corrupt  to  the  core.  From 
the  President  of  the  Imperial  Council  down  to  the 
smallest  provincial  official,  no  one  is  paid  a  "  living 
wage  "  ;  and  the  natural  consequence  is  that  every  one 
takes  measures  to  remedy  the  defect.  The  evil  is 
enhanced  by  the  custom  which  surrounds  every  office- 
holder in  esse  or  in  posse  with  a  crowd  of  relatives  and 
sycophants  who  expect  to  accompany  him  and  batten 
on  his  pastures.  To  look  for  internal  reform  under 
such  conditions  appears  hopeless.  The  remedy  must 
come  from  without,  and  Chinese  need  of  money  may 
enable  European  financiers  to  insert  the  thin  edge  of 
the  wedge. 

China  wants  money  for  two  purposes.  She  owes 
Japan  still  some  Tls.  95,000,000  (say  ^13,250,000), 
and  she  wants  money  to  make  railways.  The  con- 
ditions on  which  she  can  obtain  it  are  the  proffer  of 
sufficient  security  or  admission  of  foreign  control.  She 
is  not  hard  pushed,  as  she  has  the  option  of  paying  off 
Japan  by  instalments,  the  last  of  which  is  not  due  till 
1902  ;  but  she  is  notoriously  anxious  to  forestall  these 
dates  if  she  can,  and  has  been  casting  round  in  various 
directions  for  loans.  Financiers  are  willing  enough : 
there  have  been  moments,  indeed,  when  their  eager- 
ness to  lend  has  seemed  as  great  as  China's  eagerness 
to  borrow.  But  this  eagerness  is,  after  all,  conditional. 
Governments  are  willing  to  acquire  the  influence  involved 
in  a  financial  lien,  and  capital  is  always  seeking  invest- 
ment. Occasionally  the  two  combine,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  ;£i 5,820,000  which  Russo-Chinese  financiers  lent 
China  under  Russian  guarantee  in  1895.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  security  in  that  case 
was  good — a  first  lien  practically  (except  for  some 
^6,500,000)  on  the  Customs  revenue;  and  it  is  mainly 
because  that  security  is  nearly  exhausted  that  late  nego- 
tiations have  hung  fire.  The  ladies  of  England  or 
France  might  still  throw  their  jewels  into  the  melting 
pot  if  the  fatherland  were  fighting  for  life  ;  but  neither 
English  nor  Continental  bankers  will  lend  money  to 
China  without  some  plausible  guarantee.  And  so  it 
comes  to  pass  that  we  hear  of  Li  Hung-chang  asking 
to  be  allowed  to  raise  the  tariff ;  of  proposals  to  pledge 
the  Land  Tax,  or  the  Salt  Tax,  or  Lekin  ;  and  of  frantic 
attempts  by  mandarins  like  Sheng — who  has  been  made 
Director-General  of  Railways  mainly  on  the  strength  of 
his  financial  promises — to  borrow  on  little  or  no  security 
afall. 


In  the  course  of  an  able  and  instructive  report  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  last  February,  Mr.  George 
Jamieson,  H.M.'s  Consul  at  Shanghai,  assesses  the 
Imperial  revenue  from  all  sources  as  follows  : — 

Taels 

Maritime  Customs ...       ...        ...  21,989,000 

Land  Tax    ...       ...       ...        ...  25,088,000 

Salt  Tax      ...       ...       ...       ...  13,659,000 

Grain  Tax   ...       ...        ...        ...  6,562,000 

Lekin  ...        ...        ...        ...  12,952,000 

Native  Opium       ...        ...       ...  2,229,000 

Native  Customs    ...       ...        ...  1,000,000 

Miscellaneous        ...       ...        ...  5,550,000 


Total 


89,029,000 


The  seeming  precision  of  the  figures  is  seductive  ; 
but  Mr.  Jamieson  is  far  from  claiming  for  them  greater 
accuracy  than  may  pertain  to  assumption  based  on 
industrious  research  among  documents — officially  pub- 
lished, it  is  true,  but  which  are  known  by  both  Chinese 
and  foreigners  to  represent  what  mandarins  wish  to 
present,  rather  than  fact.  Precision  is  in  fact  unattain- 
able ;  but  approximation  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose, 
which  is  to  attain  a  conception,  merely,  of  Chinese 
finance  ;  and  Mr.  Jamieson's  brochure  affords  the  best 
available  data  on  which  to  proceed. 

It  is  well  to  realize  at  the  outset  that  the  Chinese 
Empire  resembles  that  of  a  Charlemagne  or  a  Charles 
Quint.  The  eighteen  provinces  are  administrative  units 
as  large,  each,  as  a  European  kingdom,  and  each  is 
practically  self-dependent,  though  the  richer  are  required 
to  help  the  poorer,  and  all  have  to  contribute  a  certain 
quota  to  Peking.  The  supreme  authority  of  a  de- 
centralized Empire  does  not  of  course  require  so  much 
revenue  as  a  highly  centralized  European  State  :  still 
H.Tls.  89,000,000  (say  ^12,000,000)  for  the  Imperial 
Treasury  of  a  country  as  large  as  all  Europe  ex- 
cluding Russia,  is  small ;  and  of  the  Customs  Revenue, 
which  amounted  last  year  to  H.Tls.  22,579,000  (say, 
at  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  ,£3, 010,000),  very 
little  remains  after  providing  for  the  service  of  the  debt. 

Before  the  days  of  foreign  treaties  the  Provinces 
collected  their  own  Maritime  as  well  as  other  dues  ; 
remitting  a  fixed  sum  yearly  to  Peking  and  keeping 
the  balance.  Theoretically  they  are  supposed  to 
receive  back,  now,  a  proportion  of  the  collections  which 
have  been  taken  out  of  their  hands  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  that  arrangement,  like  many  other  Chinese 
maxims,  has  been  honoured  largely  in  the  breach. 
Deprived  of  this  resource,  and  subject  to  increasing 
demands  from  Peking,  the  Provincial  Authorities  invent 
new  taxes  or  augment  old  ones  in  the  shape  of  licences, 
octroi,  or  barrier  dues  which  tend  to  defeat  their  own 
object  by  discouraging  trade  and  promoting  bribery  or 
evasion.  These  are  the  taxes  generically  known  as 
Lekin.  They  constitute,  under  present  arrangements, 
one  of  the  most  nebulous,  if  one  of  the  most  prolific, 
sources  of  income.  Mr.  Jamieson  assesses  the  sum 
which  reached  Peking  in  1895  at  Tls.  12,950,000.  How 
much  is  really  collected  may  be  ranked  as  a  problem 
with  the  number  of  stars  in  the  Milky  Way.  Lekin 
has  been  named  as  a  possible  pledge  for  a  further  loan  ; 
but  to  purify  it  and  make  it  valid  as  a  security,  the 
collection  would  have  to  be  entrusted  to  foreigners  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Maritime  Customs.  This  has  indeed 
been  suggested  as  one  conceivable  measure  of  reform. 

The  chief  sources  of  Imperial  revenue  in  China  are 
similar  to  those  in  India,  and  comparison  may  be  in- 
structive. The  area  of  the  eighteen  provinces  may  be 
taken  roughly  at  1,300,000  square  miles.  Mr.  Jamieson 
■ — taking  reports  published  from  time  to  time  in  the 
"Peking  Gazette"  as  his  basis— estimates  the  Land 
Tax  returned  from  that  immense  territory  at 
Tls.  25,000,000.  The  area  of  British  India,  excluding 
the  Native  States,  may  be  taken  at  950,000  square 
miles  ;  and  the  Land  Tax  for  1894-95  is  returned  at 
Rs.  250,000,000,  or  more  than  four  •  times  that  sum. 
Yet  China  is  certainly  not  less  fertile  than  Hindustan, 
nor  are  the  people  poorer.  The  discrepancy  is  due 
to  peculation,  as  Mr.  Jamieson  demonstrates  by  a 
reductio  ad  absurdiun.  He  begins  by  excluding  half 
the  Empire  as  too  poor  to  pay,  and  deals  with 
400,000,000  acres  only  as  cultivable  and  capable  of 
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bearing-  good  crops.  Taking-  the  average  tax  on  good 
rice  land  at  ^  of  a  tael  (say,  2s.)  per  acre,  even  this 
gives  him  a  gross  revenue  of  H  Tls.  300,000,000,  or 
twelve  times  the  amount  returned  to  Peking.  Assuming, 
even,  that  a  third  of  this  area — and,  mind,  we  have 
already  excluded  half  the  country — is  non-taxable 
by  reason  of  rebellion,  drought,  or  other  disaster, 
we  are  still  left  with  Tls.  200,000,000.  Assume,  again, 
that  the  peasant  pays  on  an  average  only  half  the 
rate  named,  and  we  still  have  Tls.  100,000,000.  It 
is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  any  Chinese  who 
knew  would  admit  that  either  assumption  represents 
a  fair  basis  of  calculation.  It  is  clear,  at  any  rate, 
that  the  Land  Tax  alone  could,  by  a  very  moderate 
process  of  rectification,  be  made  to  yield  the  Imperial 
Treasury  a  larger  income  than  is  now  derived  from  all 
sources.  But  this  means  proper  salaries,  proper  super- 
vision, proper  accounts  ;  and  every  interest  is  arrayed 
against  reform.  China  is  said  to  have  proposed  the  Land 
Tax  as  security  for  a  loan.  A  beginning  might  perhaps 
be  made,  in  that  case,  by  appointing  in  each  Intendancy 
a  foreign  inspector  who  would  introduce  some  sort  of 
accountability,  and  still  be  able  to  remit  more  than 
Peking  now  receives,  even  after  paying  interest  on  the 
additional  debt ! 

The  population  of  India,  excluding  the  Native  States, 
may  be  taken  at  222,000,000.  That  of  China  cannot 
be  stated  with  equal  accuracy ;  moderate  estimates 
assume  300,000,000.  Yet  the  Indian  Salt  Tax  yields 
Rs. 80,665,000,  or  say,  Tls.  39,000,000 — against  China's 
Tls.  13,650,000.  The  total  consumption  of  salt  in 
India  is  about  34,590,000  maunds,  say  25,327,000  cwt. 
The  duty  is  Rs.  2.8  per  maund,  or  say  Rs.  3.4  per 
cwt.  ;  while  the  average  cost  to  the  consumer  is 
approximately  Rs.  4  per  100  lbs.,  say  5s.  g\d.  per 
cwt.*  China  is  divided,  for  the  purpose  of  salt 
administration,  into  seven  main  circuits,  each  of  which 
has  its  own  source  of  production,  and  is  forbidden, 
except  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  to  send 
produce  outside  its  borders.  The  salt  is  obtained — 
according  to  locality — by  evaporation  on  the  coast,  or 
from  brine  wells  inland.  The  original  cost  is  said  to 
vary  from  3^.  or  \d.  to  is.  6d.  or  is.  yd.  a  cwt.  ;  while 
Mr.  Jamieson  estimates  the  retail  price,  by  the  time  it 
reaches  the  consumer,  at  from  4s.  to  10s.  ;  say,  an 
average  of  ys.  There  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  amount 
of  production,  but  all  salt  produced  must  be  sold  either 
to  Government  officials  or  licensed  merchants  ;  and  what 
goes  on  may  be  inferred  from  the  remark  of  a  Chinese 
gentleman  (quoted  in  the  last  Consular  Report  from 
Amoy) — that  "  if  all  the  bamboos  in  China  were  made 
into  pens  there  would  not  be  enough  to  write  the  frauds 
the  Salt  Tax  involves." 

The  deficient  yield  is  due,  in  the  cases  cited,  to  mal- 
administration and  corruption.  A  case  where  taxation 
is  insufficient  comparatively,  and  less  positively  than 
the  article  would  bear,  is  native  opium.  The  con- 
sumption is  much  greater  than  that  of  Indian  opium, 
and  an  honestly  administered  excise  might  be  made  to 
yield  a  handsome  return.  But  honest  administration 
in  China  seems  unattainable,  except  through  foreign 
agency  as  a  prelude  to  drastic  reform.  I  do  not  mean 
international  control  of  the  kind  that  seems  likely  to  be 
imposed  on  Greece,  but  the  agency  of  foreigners  em- 
ployed by  and  subordinate  to  the  Chinese  Government, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Maritime  Customs.  It  is  in  that 
direction  that  the  best  hopes  for  China  lie  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  European  financiers  will  use  the  leverage 
circumstances  afford  to  insist  on  this  condition  before 
they  advance  another  pound.  Egypt  is  there  to  de- 
monstrate what  honest  administration  can  effect,  and 
the  Customs  service  is  there  to  show  the  Chinese  that 
it  can  be  accomplished  without  affecting  their  auto- 
nomy or  executive  control.  Single-handed,  almost, 
Mr.  McLeavy  Brown  is  by  way  of  evolving  order 
out  of  the  chaotic  finance  even  of  Corea,  without 
exciting  a  suspicion  that  he  purposes  usurping  the 
royal  power  !  Nor  is  it  at  Peking  that  the  chief  ob- 
stacles to  employing  foreigners  in  China  would  arise. 

*  The  comparisons  are  not  rigidly  exact.  Comparison  between  a  silver 
unit  (the  tael)  whose  exchange  value  is  constantly  falling  and  a  coin  (the 
rupee)  which  is  rated  70  per  cent,  above  its  bullion  value,  through  the 
medium  of  a  third  term  (gold)  which  is  constantly  varying  in  relation  to 
both,  can  only  be  put  forward  as  an  index  to  unfamiliar  terms. 


Writing  on  the  state  of  trade  in  China,  in  a  Report 
presented  to  Parliament  last  May,  Mr.  Consul  Brenan 
says:  "We  are  too  tolerant  of  the  vis  inertia:  which 
Chinese  officialdom  ever  opposes  to  us  when  we  try  to 
advance  in  any  direction.  We  fail  to  perceive  that  the 
perversity  of  the  Chinese  Government  in  continuing  its 
suicidal  methods  is  due  to  the  utter  selfishness  and 
corruption  of  the  ruling  classes."  It  is  among  these 
classes,  who  are  taught  to  regard  office  as  the  prize  of 
education,  and  spoil  as  the  object  of  office,  that  the 
worst  opposition  to  reform  will  be  found. 

R.  S.  Gundrv. 

THE  LATEST  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

(By  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free  State, 
11  July,  1897. 

NOT  long  ago  a  group  of  young  men  were  talking  in 
Pretoria  in  a  wild  and  foolish  way  about  war, 
and  President  Kruger  rebuked  them.  "  But,  President," 
they  said,  "surely  you  would  fight  if  you  were 
attacked."  "Yes,"  he  said,  "I  would;  but  you  are 
not  talking  of  being  attacked,  but  of  attacking,  and 
that  is  wrong.  If  I  saw  a  lion — and  the  British 
Government  is  the  lion — I  would  try  to  get  out  of  his 
way ;  but  if  it  were  to  attack  me,  then,  with  the  help 
of  God,  I  would  defend  myself,  if  I  had  only  a  penknife 
to  do  it  with."  This  speech  exactly  represents  the  feel- 
ing of  most  thoughtful  men  both  in  the  Transvaal  and  in 
the  Orange  Free  State.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  they  believe 
that  England  intends  to  deprive  them  of  their  freedom, 
and  they  are  putting*  themselves  in  a  state  of  defence. 
They  know  that  the  contest  would  be  an  almost  hope- 
less one;  but  they  are  prepared  to  enter  into  it  rather 
than  sacrifice  their  independence.  As  President  Steyn 
said  to  me,  "  There  is  no  place  left  for  us  to  trek  to,  so 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  resist  to  the  last  if  we  are 
attacked." 

In  the  Cape  Colony  most  Englishmen  will  tell  you 
that  the  naval  demonstration  at  Delagoa  Bay  and  the 
despatch  of  troops  have  had  a  calming  effect,  but  I  did 
not  find  that  the  Cape  Dutch  shared  that  opinion.  On 
the  contrary,  they  look  upon  both  as  an  unnecessary 
menace,  and  here  in  the  Free  State  the  presence  of  the 
troops  at  Ladysmith  has  produced  a  closer  union 
between  the  Free  State  burghers  and  their  kinsmen 
in  the  Transvaal.  It  has  produced  such  a  feeling  of 
unrest  amongst  the  Boers  on  the  Natal  frontier  that 
the  President  telegraphed  to  the  Imperial  authorities  to 
ask  why  they  are  there,  and  he  was  informed  that  it  is 
merely  for  purposes  of  defence. 

Now  to  understand  the  Free  State  view  of  the  matter 
one  must  put  oneself  in  the  position  of  a  Free  State 
farmer.  He  lives  on  an  isolated  farm,  and  has  neither 
the  means  nor  the  inclination  to  follow  politics  day 
by  day.  He  looks  only  to  broad  results,  and 
is  quite  unable  to  discriminate  between  the  Im- 
perial troops  now  stationed  at  Ladysmith  and  the 
Chartered  Company's  troops  under  Imperial  officers 
formerly  stationed  at  Mafeking.  He  knows  that  the 
presence  of  those  troops  was  followed  by  the  Jameson 
Raid,  and  he  cannot  understand  why  troops  should  now 
besuddenlysentto  Ladysmith  unless  for  some  similarhos- 
tile  purpose.  Hehimselfnevergoesintocommando unless 
immediate  fighting  is  anticipated,  and  it  seems  to  him 
absurd  that  the  English  Government  can  seriously 
believe  that  the  Free  State  meditate  an  attack  upon 
Natal,  and  that  the  troops  are  there  merely  to  repel  in- 
vasion. He  feels,  therefore,  that  he  must  be  ready  to 
repel  an  attack  at  any  moment,  and  it  disturbs  him.  If 
he  could  really  feel  sure  that  no  menace  were  intended, 
he  would  welcome  their  presence  because  they  afford 
a  ready  market  for  his  produce,  just  as  the  troops  did 
who  were  employed  in  the  Basuto  war  ;  but  the  Raid 
has  created  a  feeling  of  distrust.  And  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's attitude  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  has  made  it  still  more  difficult  for  him 
not  to  be  suspicious. 

The  inquiry,  the  Dutch  say,  if  it  were  intended  to  be 
honest  and  sincere,  should  have  been  held  as  speedily 
as  possible,  and  should  have  been  directed  solely  to  the 
responsibility  for  the  Raid. 
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They  believe  that  it  was  purposely  delayed  to  enable 
Mr.  Rhodes  to  regain  the  credit  he  had  lost.  They  do 
not  believe— at  least  the  majority  of  those  to  whom  I 
have  spoken  do  not  believe — that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
implicated  in  the  Raid  himself,  but  that  like  so  many 
others  he  was  hoodwinked  by  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Dr. 
Harris.  His  prompt  action  at  the  time  it  took  place 
has  satisfied  them  of  that ;  but  they  believe  that  his  pride 
has  been  hurt,  and  that  he  is  so  deeply  piqued  by  the 
independent  attitude  assumed  by  President  Kruger  that 
he  would  not  hesitate  to  force  the  Transvaal  into 
war  in  order  to  justify  his  own  conduct.  This  view 
is  generally  held  by  the  Afrikander  Dutch  whether  in 
the  Colony  or  in  the  republics  ;  and  let  us  consider 
for  a  moment  if  they  have  not  some  justification  for  it. 

Mr.  Rhodes  has  frankly  confessed  that  he  was  Dr. 
Jameson's  principal  instigator  and  abettor,  and,  in  one 
of  his  telegrams,  sent  while  the  success  of  the  Raid  was 
still  uncertain  (a  telegram  only  just  revealed,  but  known 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  it  must  be  remembered,  many 
months  ago),  he  said  "  Crusade  will  win  and  South 
Africa  will  belong  to  England." 

The  Free  Staters  hold  that  this  telegram  proves  that 
Mr.  Rhodes  had  designs  not  only  against  the  Transvaal 
but  against  the  Free  State  also.  Nevertheless,  he  has 
been  allowed  to  go  unpunished  and  return  to  South 
Africa  and  become  the  leader  there  of  an  anti-Dutch 
faction.  He  was  treated  by  the  Committee  with  the 
utmost  deference  and  respect,  Mr.  Chamberlain  showing 
himself  almost  morbidly  anxious  to  shield  him  from  in- 
convenient and  embarrassing  questions.  They  say  that 
all  through  its  proceedings  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  con- 
stituted himself  the  apologist  and  defender  of  the 
Johannesburg  reformers,  and  that  he  has  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  say  bitter  things  about  the  Transvaal 
Government.  His  assertion  that  it  is  the  most  corrupt 
Government  in  the  world  has  made  a  deep  impression 
here,  and  will  not  readily  be  forgotten.  It  is  not  true, 
but  even  if  it  were  true  it  was  not  a  fitting  time  to  say 
it.  They  resent,  too,  the  cavalier  treatment  of  Mr. 
Schreiner. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  any  particular  act  or  speech 
that  has  caused  the  intense  distrust  and  dislike  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  that  I  have  found  everywhere  amongst  the 
Dutch  ;  it  is  rather  his  general  attitude  of  dictatorial 
hostility.  They  feel  that  they  were  subjected  to  a  great 
wrong  by  the  Raid,  and  that  instead  of  justice  being  done 
they  have  been  misrepresented,  and  they  are  naturally 
bitter  in  their  resentment.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  a  feeling 
should  have  been  allowed  to  arise,  for  after  the  unhesitat- 
ing measures  he  took  at  the  time  of  the  Raid  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain had  an  unparalleled  opportunity  of  obtaining  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  Transvaal  Boers  ;  but  by  the 
overweening  tone  he  has  adopted  he  has  thrown  it 
entirely  away,  and  they  now  distrust  him  so  thoroughly 
that  it  will  be  difficult  for  them  ever  again  to  work  in 
harmony  with  him.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  done  much 
to  render  more  friendly  relations  impossible.  Take, 
for  example,  his  contemptuous  assertion  that  he  had 
never  heard  of  arbitration  between  a  suzerain  Power 
and  its  dependency,  although  a  short  time  before,  in 
the  matter  of  the  immigration  of  Hindu  coolies  into  the 
Transvaal,  he  had  himself  asserted  that  it  would  be  a 
desirable  method  of  settling  the  controversy. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  most  people  here  that  with  a  little 
tact  and  forbearance  he  might  easily  have  obtained 
redress  for  the  legitimate  grievances  under  which  the 
Uitlanders  are  undoubtedly  suffering  ;  but  he  has  not 
gone  the  right  way  to  work.  In  England  people  seem 
to  forget  that  President  Kruger  is  not  an  autocratic 
sovereign  ;  that  he  has  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
Raad  to  what  he  wishes  to  have  done  ;  and  that  so  long 
as  the  Raad  is  kept  in  a  state  of  irritation  by  lectures 
upon  technical  and  doubtful  breaches  of  the  Conven- 
tion, it  will  become  increasingly  difficult  for  him  to 
secure  the  enactment  of  remedial  measures.  Sentiment 
counts  for  much  in  dealing  with  nations,  as  our  experi- 
ence of  Ireland  ought  to  have  proved  to  us. 

The  Transvaalers  feel  that  they  have  become  a 
powerful  people,  and  they  very  naturally  aspire  to  be 
free  in  the  same  way  that  the  Orange  Free  State  is  free ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  be  free  from  the  allegiance  within  an 
allegiance  which  the  implied  suzerainty  of  the  London 
Convention  assumes. 
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I  believe,  from  all  I  have  been  told,  that  the  grievances 
of  the  Uitlanders  would  be  far  more  speedily  and 
effectually  redressed  by  tearing  up  the  Convention  and 
entering  instead  into  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce, 
in  which  all  idea  of  suzerainty  or  paramountcy  should 
be  abandoned,  than  by  insisting  upon  a  rigid  adherence 
to  the  terms  of  a  Convention  which  have  been  shown  to 
be  capable  of  conflicting  interpretations.  I  am  assured, 
upon  the  very  best  authority,  that  if  the  Transvaal 
Government  were  to  be  approached  in  that  spirit  of 
conciliation  and  trust,  not  only  would  a  limited  franchise 
be  conceded,  but  that  in  all  likelihood  the  Transvaal 
Government  would  be  willing  to  join  the  South  African 
Customs  Union,  and  I  am  also  assured  that  they  would 
be  quite  willing  to  consent  to  an  incorporation  into 
such  a  treaty  of  a  clause  not  to  enter  into  any  treaty 
with  foreign  Powers  which  might  be  deemed  prejudicial 
to  British  interests. 

Johannesburg  is  suffering  from  the  commercial  depres- 
sion caused  by  the  long-continued  state  of  uneasiness  : 
how  greatly,  an  item  in  the  recently  published  traffic 
returns  of  the  Orange  Free  State  railways  will  suffice 
to  show.  In  January  the  through  traffic  to  the  Cape 
amounted  to  17,214  tons,  whilst  in  May  it  was  only 
12,796  tons,  and  I  am  told  that  Natal  has  suffered 
equally  heavily. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  strong 
measures  so  far  have  been  productive  neither  of  tran- 
quillity nor  of  prosperity.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  try 
another  tack  ? 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  Bank  Return  this  week  showed  increased 
strength,  the  reserve  having  risen  by  half  a 
million  sterling.  As  at  the  previous  return  there  were 
signs  that  the  Bank  has  sold  stock  extensively,  Govern- 
ment securities  having  fallen  by  ,£562,500,  whilst 
"  Other"  securities  showed  a  decline  of^922, 970.  Public 
deposits  increased  by  .£753,490,  though  other  deposits 
fell  away  jQi  ,706,922.  In  the  Money  Market  rates  were  a 
little  easier  as  the  week  advanced,  the  main  cause  being 
the  decision  of  the  Bank  directors  not  to  alter  the 
standard  rate  and  a  recovery  in  the  New  York  Exchange 
on  London.  Three  months  fine  bills  were  discounted 
at  those  for  four  months  at  about  1 }  |  per  cent., 
and  those  for  six  months  at  2}  per  cent.  Short  loans 
were  arranged  at  \  per  cent,  and  loans  for  a  week  at 
5  per  cent.    Business  was  very  quiet. 

Half  the  Stock  Exchange  is  holiday  making. 
Throughout  the  week  the  House  presented  a  very  empty 
appearance,  and  more  members  were  to  be  found  at  the 
seaside  and  popular  Continental  resorts  than  in  the 
precincts  of  Capel  Court.  Business  was  considerably 
handicapped,  though  markets  were  by  no  means  without 
interest,  the  Indian  troubles,  the  new  complications  in 
Eastern  Europe,  the  bomb  outrages,  fear  of  dearer 
money  and  continued  orders  to  buy  and  sell  from  the 
Continent  and  Colonies,  all  having  tended  to  keep 
interest  alive. 

As  regards  gilt-edge  securities  the  chief  influence  was 
the  trouble  on  the  Indian  frontier,  though  the  Money 
Market  prospects  continued  to  have  their  effect  on  these 
investments.  Consols  on  Thursday  afternoon  were  better 
than  might  have  been  expected  considering  all  things, 
the  price,  112  for  money,  and  112-^  for  the  September 
account,  having  shown  a  fall  of  §  on  the  week.  Indian 
Threes  at  io8J>,  and  India  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents 
at  117^,  marked  merely  fractional  declines,  but  Rupee 
paper  suffered  from  the  continued  decline  in  bar  silver, 
and  was  quoted  at  62|,  a  fall  of  \ . 

Home  Rails  remained  despondent.  This  department 
was  practically  under  the  same  influences  as  the  Consol 
market,  though  a  temporary  steadying  was  effected  by 
one  or  two  good  traffic  returns  on  Wednesday. 
Especially  satisfactory  was  the  Great  Western  increase 
of  ^"10,180,  which  compared  with  an  advance  of 
,£10,000  last  year.  The  momentary  improvement 
caused  by  these  results  on  one  or  two  of  the  Heavy 
Brigade  was  the  one  sign  of  rally  during  the  week,  and 
even  in  this  case  the  gains  were  little  more  than  frac- 
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tional.  On  balance  changes  were  not  important,  the 
characteristic  of  the  market  having  been  utter  neglect. 

Far  more  interesting  was  the  department  devoted 
to  Yankee  Rails.  The  tendency  on  the  whole  was 
downward,  though,  except  in  the  case  of  Illinois 
Central,  which  on  Thursday  showed  a  decline  of  i|  at 
1075,  declines  were  seldom  more  than  half  a  dollar. 
Milwaukees  and  Northern  Pacific  Preference  even 
showed  rises.  Declines  were  entirely  due  to  profit 
taking  and  "  bear  "  sales.  The  general  belief  prevails 
that  the  expansion  in  business  and  advance  of  price  that 
distinguished  these  shares  and  bonds  during  the  two 
previous  weeks  were  only  the  commencement  of  a  con- 
siderable boom.  Shortage  of  stock  exists  on  this  side, 
so  that  a  further  advance  may  be  anticipated  unless 
operators  in  New  York  are  satisfied  with  light  prices. 
There  was  nothing  to  call  for  special  attention  among 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Rails. 

The  continued  fall  in  bar  silver  had  its  effect  on 
Mexican  Government  securities.  By  Thursday  the  Six 
per  Cents  had  fallen  to  92^,  a  decline  of  3^  since  Satur- 
day ;  the  1893  Bonds  had  declined  to  goh,  el  fall  of  3J  ; 
whilst  the  Internal  Loan  had  fallen  1],  to  237,.  Argen- 
tine 1886  Bonds  and  Funding  Loan  also  showed  con- 
siderable declines  at  85  and  84  respectively.  Otherwise 
there  was  little  worthy  of  note  in  the  Foreign  Market, 
absolute  idleness  being  the  general  characteristic. 

Silver  has  again  fallen  heavily,  and  was  quoted 
yesterday  at  2^.T\d.  The  rupee  is  intrinsically  worth, 
at  that  rate,  about  9^. ,  yet  it  is  quoted  at  is.  3^/., 
which  is  70  per  cent,  above  its  bullion  value.  This  is 
a  scarcity  value,  indeed,  and  even  those  those  who 
have  deliberately  brought  it  about  may  feel  a  qualm  at 
the  extent  of  the  divergence.  Ever  since  the  close  of 
the  Mints  the  rupee  has  till  recently  fluctuated  in 
sympathy  with  silver  ;  standing  always  at  a  premium, 
but  rising  or  falling  as  the  gold  value  of  silver 
changed.  We  have  now  the  opposite  spectacle  of  the 
rupee  rising  while  silver  falls  ;  and  the  "  Times  "  argues 
contentedly  that  the  divorce  between  the  coin  and  the 
metal  is  complete.  Experts  in  Indian  exchange  may 
hesitate  to  adopt  the  conclusion.  They  see  silver  on 
the  one  hand  abnormally  depressed  by  abnormal  sales, 
and  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  stimulated  by  a 
short  supply  of  Council  bills,  while  remittance  by  means 
of  silver  is  practically  prohibited  in  face  of  closed  mints 
and  lessened  mercantile  demand. 

The  fact  that  the  new  3^  per  Cent.  Indian  Loan  of 
Rs.  30,000,000  has  been  allotted  at  an  average  rate  of 
98/^,  whereas  a  3  per  cent,  loan  of  Rs. 40,000,000  was 
issued  last  year  at  103,  is  significant  in  presence  of  these 
considerations.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  Govern- 
ment credit  has  been  affected.  It  would  seem  rather 
that  a  scarcity  has  been  created  so  great  that  there  are 
not  sufficient  rupees  available  to  lend.  If  any  be  dis- 
posed to  resent  the  suggestion,  they  may  be  invited  to 
read  a  report  in  the  "Statesman"  of  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Calcutta  Bank,  at  which  it  was  remarked  that 
money  could  not  be  borrowed  at  one  period  last  year 
on  Government  paper  at  10  per  cent.  !  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  many  people  in  this  country  would  be 
content  to  invest  in  an  Indian  silver  loan  at  98/^ ,  but 
they  may  well  hesitate  to  send  out  money  for  the 
purpose  at  the  present  high  rate  of  exchange. 

The  financial  position  in  Argentina  remains  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  state.  The  National  Debt  now  stands  at 
close  upon  ^62, 000,000,  the  bulk  of  which  is  external, 
and  has  an  annual  service  for  interest  of  ^4,500,000, 
which  is  about  51  per  cent,  of  the  revenue.  In  addition 
must  be  counted  the  various  provincial  external  debts, 
amounting  to  $137,261,859  gold,  equivalent  to  about 
^28,000,000  sterling,  for  which  the  national  Govern- 
ment has  been  authorized  to  assume  the  responsibility. 
This  debt  involves  a  further  expenditure  of  fully 
^1,000,000  per  annum.  The  currency  is  in  a  pheno- 
menally unsatisfactory  condition,  which  involves  a 
further  heavy  liability,  and  harvests  for  the  past  two 
seasons  have  been  poor.  If  this  year's  crops  turn  out 
well,  a  crisis  may  be  averted,  but  only  for  a  time. 


The  country  is  suffering  from  the  effects  of  long-con- 
tinued bad  government  and  too  much  borrowing  of 
money  that  has  been  wasted,  and  no  permanent  im- 
provement is  likely  to  come  about  until  the  former  of 
these  disabilities  is  removed.  When  that  will  be,  who 
shall  say  ? 

The  South  African  Mining  Market  saw  many  ups 
and  downs  of  fortune  between  Saturday  and  Friday. 
On  Saturday  there  was  a  general  decline,  and  the 
market  at  times  was  actually  panicky.  Prices  closed 
on  Saturday  at  the  worst,  and  on  Monday  morning  the 
declines  were  continued  without  abatement  until  lunch- 
time.  Then  came  news  that  the  leading  members  of 
the  Rand  Committee  and  President  Kruger  favoured 
the  Mining  Commission's  Report.  Tuesday  opened 
with  declines,  followed  by  advances  ;  but  business  on 
that  day  was  quieter  and  fluctuations  less  marked. 
On  Wednesday  the  position  was  exactly  reversed. 
Opening  with  a  healthy  tone,  on  news  of  a  rich 
strike  at  the  Randfontein  mine  a  reaction  followed 
on  realizations.  On  Thursday  a  fairly  steady  tone 
prevailed,  but  business  was  on  a  very  limited  scale. 
On  balance  prices  did  not  show  much  important  change 
on  Thursday  as  compared  with  Saturday's  closing. 
Chartereds  were  £  better  at  3f.  Goldfields  Deferred  at 
j,7,.,  East  Rands  at  4!,  Rand  Mines  at  30I,  Barney 
Consols  at  2J,  and  New  Primrose  at  4!  were  all 
TV  to  fV  down.  Diamond  shares  steered  an  independent 
course  of  their  own,  De  Beers  showing  a  gain  of  at 
28I,  and  Jagersfontein  a  loss  of     at  9. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  far  to  find  the  explanation 
of  the  momentary  slump  in  the  South  African  Market. 
The  upward  tendency  is  still  strong,  but  it  served  the 
purpose  of  the  big  houses  to  depress  the  market,  so 
that  they  could  come  in  again  at  a  lower  figure.  The 
trick  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  but  it  seldom  fails  amongst 
the  panic-stricken  sheep  who  do  business  in  the  Stock 
Exchange.  The  big  houses  will  do  it  again  and  again  ; 
but  if  they  do  not  take  care  they  will  do  it  once  too 
often,  and  will  disgust  buyers  with  the  London  Market. 
After  all,  London  is  not  the  only  place  in  the  world 
where  shares  can  be  bought  and  sold,  and  if  wealthy 
operators  play  tricks  of  this  kind  with  the  market  too 
frequently,  buyers  will  go  elsewhere.  The  ostensible 
reason  for  the  slump  was  the  diminished  output  of  the 
Rand  mines  in  July,  which  was  less  by  some  9,000  ozs. 
than  the  output  for  June.  The  falling  off,  however,  was 
almost  entirely  in  two  or  three  mines,  principally  the 
Robinson  and  Modderfontein.  The  other  mines  have 
all  kept  up  their  record  profit,  and  some,  like  the  Crown 
Reef,  have  notably  increased  their  production.  All  the 
mines  we  have  recommended  have  gone  up.  Second- 
rate  mines  have  had  a  bad  time  ;  but  the  good  ones  will 
maintain  their  position,  and  at  the  next  account  we  have 
no  doubt  they  will  go  up  again. 

More  attention  was  directed  to  Westralian  shares 
than  was  the  case  during  the  previous  week.  For  a 
long  time  the  market  on  this  side  has  been  following  in 
the  wake  of  Adelaide,  and  prices  consequently  ruled  below 
those  in  Australia.  The  position  now  is  so  completely 
changed  that  orders  from  the  Colony,  in  many  cases, 
cannot  be  executed  at  the  limits  given.  Prices  were 
as  a  rule  lower  on  the  week,  but  fluctuations  were  in  no 
case  of  much  importance. 

During  the  past  week  Mount  Lyell  Mining  and  Rail- 
way Company  shares  have  practically  monopolized 
attention  in  the  Miscellaneous  Mining  Market.  On 
Thursday  the  price  jumped  from  13  to  13^  on  extensive 
buying  on  behalf  of  a  certain  influential  firm  connected 
with  the  South  African  Market.  It  is  said  that  these 
people  are  anxious  to  get  control  of  the  Company 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  splitting  the  shares  from  ,£3, 
their  present  denominational  value,  into'  $s.  shares. 
The  property  of  the  Mount  Lyell  Company  is  in  Tas- 
mania. Copper  is  the  chief  product,  but  silver  and  gold 
are  also  to  be  obtained.  For  the  twenty-seven  days 
ended  28  July  the  return  showed  that  a  total  quantity 
of  6,068  tons  of  ore  had  been  treated.  For  the  same 
period  "  converters  produced  468  tons  converter  matter, 
containing  copper  463  tons,  silver  46,940  oz.,  and  gold 
1,946  oz." 
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If  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  warn  English  investors 
against  reckless  investment  in  Klondyke  companies,  we 
would  point  with  still  greater  misgivings  to  enterprises 
organized  in  the  United  States.  According  to  very 
respectable  evidence  a  sum  of  no  less  than  $164,512,500 
has  been  reached  as  regards  capitalization.  Most  of 
the  schemes  emanate  from  New  York,  but  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco  also  have  their  share.  Three  of  the  New 
York  companies  have  capitals  of  $5,000,000,  whilst 
a  transportation  and  mining  company  being  formed  in 
Chicago  is  to  have  a  capital  fixed  at  no  less  than 
$100,000,000.  The  Ardahy-Healy-Yukon  Klondyke 
Mining  Company,  another  Chicago  enterprise,  has  a 
capital  of  $25,000,000  and  has  already  sent  500  persons 
to  the  goldfields.  This  evidence  of  capital  comes  from 
what  should  be  a  reliable  source,  but  even  allowing 
for  a  little  Yankee  exaggeration  the  boom  must  have 
reached  enormous  proportions  in  the  States.  To  those 
who  realize  the  true  conditions  at  Klondyke  there  is  an 
element  of  pathos  in  it  all. 

Talking  of  Klondyke  reminds  us  that  Newfoundland 
is  well  in  the  running  for  a  boom.  Both  in  England 
and  America  attention  has  lately  been  drawn  to  the 
neglect  of  the  internal  resources  of  that  country  ever 
since  it  first  came  into  the  hands  of  the  English  some 
four  centuries  ago.  Dr.  Wilfred  Grenfell,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Royal  Deep  Sea  Mission  to  Labrador 
Fishermen,  has  spent  many  years  of  his  life  on  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  which  he  has  studied  as  very 
few  others  have  had  the  opportunity  to  do.  He  points 
out  that  years  ago  a  new  railway  was  started,  and  it  is 
only  since  then  that  a  journey  across  Newfoundland  has 
been  possible.  Vast  mineral  wealth  has  been  discovered. 
Gold  has  been  found  both  in  the  south  near  Cape 
Broyle  and  in  the  north  near  Cape  John.  There  is  also 
an  abundance  of  copper,  silver,  nickel,  lead,  asbestos, 
and  other  minerals. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Hooley  has  been  much  in  evidence  this 
week.  On  Monday  a  statement  appeared  in  the  ' '  Times  " 
to  the  effect  that  there  had  been  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
Chinese  Government  a  preliminary  agreement  with  the 
Hooley-Jameson  Syndicate  for  a  5  per  cent,  loan  of 
,£16,000,000  sterling,  to  be  issued  at  95.  On  being  inter- 
viewed Mr.  Hooley  said  he  knew  nothing  beyond  what 
appeared  in  the  published  telegrams.  He  thought  the 
telegrams  to  be  probably  correct,  and  presumed  that  a 
message  had  been  sent  to  his  colleague  in  the  matter, 
Major  Jameson,  M.P.  It  seems  an  enormous  scheme 
to  carry  through,  but  as  Mr.  Hooley  seems  anxious  to 
secure  the  loan  for  the  benefit  of  English  trade, 
one  must  wish  him  every  success  in  his  endeavours. 
The  idea  at  present  is  to  spend  ,£8,000,000  on  the  rail- 
way connecting  Hong-Chau,  Lu-Chau  and  Shanghai. 
The  other  ,£8,000,000  is  to  be  treated  as  Government 
loan. 

Should  he  secure  the  loan,  Mr.  Hooley  has  promised 
to  use  every  effort  to  secure  that  every  penny  of  the 
money  shall  be  spent  on  English  goods  with  English 
firms.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  few  people  realize  how 
very  important  it  is  that  this  should  be  so  ;  for  China,  if 
developed,  would  prove  an  enormous  opening  for 
British  manufactures.  English  success  in  this  quarter 
would  encourage  our  enterprise  in  other  parts  of  China, 
especially  the  South-Western  Provinces,  where  it  is 
said  there  are  great  possibilities. 

The  striking  feature  of  the  statistics  of  bankruptcy 
issued  this  week  is  the  fact  that  the  estimated  loss  to 
creditors  in  1896  was  less  than  that  of  any  previous 
year  for  which  figures  are  available.  The  receiving 
orders  in  the  twelvemonths  numbered  4,153,  and  repre- 
sented liabilities  amounting  to  ,£5,902,138  and  assets 
amounting  to  ,£2,334,251.  The  loss  to  creditors  works 
out  at  ,£4,334,943,  due  to  the  interesting  fact  that  the 
costs  and  the  loss  on  realization  amount  to  335  per 
cent,  of  the  assets.  The  cases  which  came  under  the 
Deeds  of  Arrangement  Act  numbered  3,271,  for  liabilities 
amounting  to  ,£4,479,883,  with  assets  totalling 
-£2>338,7o7  and  an  estimated  loss  to  creditors  of 
.£2,920,745.  These  figures  tell  a  tale  that  is  indicative 
of  a  steady  improvement  in  commercial  morality.    It  is 


satisfactory  to  note  further  that  the  number  of  heavy 
failures — those  with  liabilities  in  excess  of  ,£20,000 — 
.continues  to  decrease.  This  applies  both  to  ordinary 
trading  and  to  financial  and  speculative  enterprise,  the 
decline  in  the  latter  being  especially  marked.  This  last 
class  of  failure  is  the  one  which  usually  presents  the 
worst  features.  In  several  instances  last  year,  as  in 
most  years,  the  default  was  the  outcome  of  reckless 
dealings  with  money  entrusted  for  a  definite  purpose, 
but  directed  to  other  ends. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

THE  DULL  SEASON. 

The  months  of  August  and  September  are  known 
among  promoters  and  advertising  agents  as  the  dull 
season,  and  this  year  is  not  proving  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  Few  flotations  are  in  prospect  during  the  next 
few  weeks,  and  those  that  are  contemplated  are  in  rare 
instances  of  much  importance.  The  most  important  is 
the  Argus  Insurance  Company,  which  is  to  have  a 
capital  of  half  a  million,  and  the  Board  of  which  will 
contain  some  influential  persons.  Then  there  is  the 
British  Columbian  and  Klondyke  Pioneering  Corpora- 
tion, the  prospectus  of  which  is  being  rapidly  completed. 
Another  piano  business  is  also  to  be  converted  and 
floated  in  London,  though  the  works  are  situate  at 
Liverpool.  As  regards  the  last,  we  hear  that  the 
capitalization  will  be  heavy. 

PNEUMATIC  TYRE  COMPANIES. 

Under  the  title  "The  Amalgamated  Pneumatic  Tyre 
Companies,  Limited,"  a  long  promised  flotation  has 
made  its  appearance.  The  Company  has  been  formed 
by  arrangement  with  the  Dunlop  Company  to  unite 
into  one  business  the  following  pneumatic  tyres  :  the 
"  Beeston,"  the  "  Turner,"  the  "  Woodley,"  and 
"  Scott's  Standard."  These  tyres  will  have  distinctive 
features  from  the  tyres  made  by  the  Dunlop  Company, 
but  are  made  under  the  Dunlop  and  Welch  patents. 
The  share  capital  of  the  Company  is  ,£1,000,000,  in  ,£1 
shares,  and  there  is  in  addition  ,£300,000  debenture 
stock  paying  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.  The 
prospectus  contains  details  of  sales  and  profits  of  the 
different  businesses  during  the  last  few  years. 

KLONDYKE  PIONEERS. 
Although  the  Klondyke,  Yukon,  and  Stewart  Pioneers, 
Limited,  has  been  severely  criticized  in  certain  quarters, 
it  seems  quite  as  respectable  as  most  of  the  Klondyke 
companies  that  have  made  their  appearance  recently. 
The  capital  is  ,£206,000,  in  200,000  Ordinary  shares  of 
,£1  each  and  6,000  Pioneer  shares  of  ,£1  each.  The 
Company  is  formed  to  trade,  prospect  and  acquire, 
and  an  expedition  is  already  being  fitted  out  by  Colonel 
Domville,  a  Canadian  member  of  Parliament.  There 
is  very  little  other  information  in  the  prospectus,  though 
a  fly-leaf  is  inclosed  on  which  are  dished  up  all  the 
well-worn  press  effusions  about  Klondyke  generally. 
The  public  are  asked  to  purchase  100,000  Ordinary  and 
1,000  Pioneer  shares. 

THE  NEW  GOLDEN  TWINS. 

The  New  Golden  Twins  is  an  undertaking  that  is 
shortly  to  be  planted  on  the  confiding  public,  and  con- 
cerning it  we  have  to  repeat  the  warning  we  have 
already  given  with  regard  to  a  number  of  promotions 
arising  out  of  the  gold  rush  to  Canada.  The  New 
Golden  Twins  is  the  offspring  of  the  Klondyke  and 
Columbia  Goldfields,  Limited,  a  concern  which  was 
floated  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  with  the  vaguest 
possible  prospects.  The  New  Golden  Twins  has  a  capital 
of  ,£90,000  in  ,£1  shares,  and  is  paying  ,£60,000  for  a 
property  in  the  Rainy  River  district  of  Ontario.  The 
prospectus  prints  as  a  heading  a  phrase  from  an 
engineer's  report  stating  that  the  mine  is  "capable  of 
paying  very  large  dividends  on  an  equally  large  capital"  ; 
but  when  we  turn  to  the  report  itself  we  find  that  the 
statement  is  qualified  by  the  important  proviso  :  "  should 
the  ore  improve  on  development."  Concerning  both 
this  undertaking  and  its  parent  we  could  use  much 
stronger  language  if  we  cared  to  do  so.  The  promoter 
is  a  Mr.  Moses  Catton,  who  is  known  to  investors  for 
certain  recent  bread  and  boot  promotions. 
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PURIRI  GOLD  MINES. 
The  Puriri  Gold  Estates,  Limited  (Hauraki  Gold- 
fields,  New  Zealand),  has  an  advisory  board  in  New 
Zealand  which  includes  two  members  of  the  Waihi 
Gold  Mining  Company.  The  secretary  of  the  latter  has 
hastened  to  explain  that  there  is  no  connexion  between 
the  two  companies,  so  that  it  will  be  well  if  admirers 
of  the  Waihi  Company  do  not  invest  under  a  delusion. 
Little  need  be  said  of  the  Puriri  Company.  The  capital 
is  ^175,000,  divided  into  jQi  shares.  The  first  object 
of  the  enterprise  is  to  acquire  a  property  in  the  Hauraki 
district  of  225  acres,  for  which  the  sum  of  ^145,000  in 
cash  and  shares  is  to  be  paid.  This  seems  a  long  price, 
and  unless  more  substantial  reports  on  the  property 
than  are  at  present  published  can  be  obtained,  it  will 
be  a  preposterous  sum  to  part  with.  As  regards  most 
of  those  reporting  on  the  property,  they  write  as 
though  they  had  never  been  near  the  place.  One  refers 
vaguely  to  the  work  of  a  party  known  as  Hogg  and 
Gillans  as  far  back  as  1891  and  1892.  He  ingenuously 
adds  :  "I  have  only  a  few  notes  of  the  gold  then 
won."  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  public  will 
swallow  a  prospectus  so  imperfectly — baited. 

A  CAMBERWELL  MUSIC-HALL. 

The  Oriental  Palace  of  Varieties,  Limited,  is  issuing 
20,000  Six  per  Cent.  Preference  shares  of  jQi  each.  The 
Company  was  originally  formed  last  year  with  a  capital 
of  ^45,000,  including  the  above  Preference  shares  and 
25,000  Ordinary  shares  of  jQi  each.  It  is  now  stated 
that  the  directors  have  acquired  and  paid  for  a  site  at 
the  corner  of  Denmark  Hill  and  Daneville  Road,  Cam- 
berwell,  and  the  present  issue  is  being  made  in  order 
to  erect  and  complete  a  music-hall  to  accommodate 
2,000  people. 

A  FLOOR-SCRUBBING  COMPANY. 

The  Industrial  Acquisition  and  Development  Com- 
pany, Limited,  of  81  Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  is  singularly 
thoughtful  for  others  !  It  has  been  busy  during  the 
last  week  or  two  circulating  an  "advance  "  prospectus 
of  the  "  Gee  Floor-Scrubbing  Machine  Company, 
Limited"  among  a  number  of  persons  previously  igno- 
rant of  such  an  institution  as  the  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Company.  With  this  document  is  enclosed  a 
type-written  letter  in  which  the  recipient  is  advised  to 
send  an  application  for  shares  on  or  before  the  19th 
inst.,  as  after  that  date  it  may  be  impossible  to  allot 
except  at  a  premium.  By  such  patent  artfulness  does 
the  wily  promoter  attempt  to  lure  the  innocent  investor 
to  his  spider's  web  !  Not  altogether  inexperienced  in 
company  matters,  we  doubt  very  much  whether  the 
shares  of  the  "Gee  Floor-Scrubbing  Machine  Company" 
will  ever  be  at  anything  like  a  premium.  The  prospectus 
is  very  weak.  The  capital  of  this  automatic  charwoman 
Company  is  ^75,000,  divided  into  £1  shares.  Its 
object  is  to  acquire  the  rights  of  a  floor-scrubbing 
machine,  of  which  no  adequate  description  is  given. 
As  the  Directors  have  nothing  more  to  offer  than  a 
vague  invention,  they  have  filled  the  remainder  of  the 
prospectus  with  optimistic  estimates  for  which  there 
does  not  seem  a  shadow  of  justification.  Equally  un- 
justified is  the  impudent  suggestion  that  the  Company 
will  very  "  likely  "  receive  ^40,000  for  the  American 
rights.  It  is  on  the  strength  of  this  prospectus  that 
the  Industrial  Acquisition  and  Development  Company, 
Limited,  ask  the  public  for  ^50,000  purchase  considera- 
tion. Surely  the  most  stupid  investor  will  draw  a  line 
at  so  preposterous  a  suggestion. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

"  DISTURBANCES   ON  THE  INDIAN 
FRONTIER." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Lordswood,  Southampton,  18  August,  1897. 

DEAR  SIR, — You  have  asked  me  to  let  you  know 
whether  I  consider  the  events  now  taking  place  on 
the  borders  of  Bunnoo  and  Peshawur  are  the  result  of 
our  frontier  policy. 

In  my  judgment  I  consider  them  to  be  the  natural 


outcome  of  the  provocative  policy  pursued  of  late  years 
by  the  Government  towards  the  independent  tribes, 
culminating  in  the  reversal  by  the  existing  Govern- 
ment of  the  orders  issued  by  the  Government  of  Lord 
Rosebery  for  the  withdrawal  of  Her  Majesty's  troops 
from  Chitral  and  from  the  road  leading  to  it  through 
the  territory  of  Swat  and  Bajour. 

An  unsound  policy — and  not  a  "Mad  Moollah  " — ■ 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  present  uprising. 

Any  one  who  will  care  to  read  what  I  wrote  to  the 
"  Times"  and  to  you  about  the  time  that  the  operations 
to  relieve  the  garrison  of  Chitral  were  going  on  will 
clearly  understand  what  was  my  opinion  in  those  days  ; 
and  they  will  be  able  to  decide  for  themselves  whether 
my  frontier  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  tribesmen 
guided  me  to  a  right  conclusion. — Yours  faithfully, 

Neville  Chamberlain,  General. 

CORRUPTION  IN  INDIA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

11  July,  1897. 

Dear  Sir, — I  noticed  in  your  issue  of  12  June  a  letter 
signed  by  B.  C.  S.  (retired)  on  the  subject  of  Police 
Corruption  in  India.  How  often  one  does  hear  of 
police  corruption,  as  if  it  was  a  wonder  and  the  only 
corruption  existing  in  India  !  It  is  a  marvel  to  me  how 
any  retired  civilian  can  write  about  police  corruption 
when,  if  a  civilian  of  long  experience,  he  must  be  per- 
fectly aware  that  in  these  days  it  is  largely  the  result  of 
native  magisterial  corruption,  which  is  rife  to  a  degree 
that  people  in  England  do  not  dream  of,  and  which  is 
fast  becoming  a  fruitful  source  of  popular  discontent 
with  English  rule. 

We  see  men  of  position  in  England  urging  Govern- 
ment to  employ  natives  more  largely  in  high  offices  in 
the  public  service,  utterly  ignorant,  apparently,  that  the 
majority  of  those  natives  who  pass  out  of  our  colleges 
are  quite  devoid  of  moral  character  in  such  points  as 
taking  bribes.  In  more  than  one  province  that  I  know 
well  I  have  good  grounds  for  believing  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  native  magistrates  are  habitually 
corrupt,  and  with  regard  to  a  third  province,  the 
Punjab,  a  barrister  for  the  prosecution,  in  the  trial  of  a 
native  magistrate  for  corruption  lately,  expressed  regret 
that  Government  was  prosecuting  only  a  very  clumsy 
practitioner  like  the  accused,  when  there  are  so  many 
other  native  magistrates  equally  guilty  but  more  clever, 
and  so  able  to  defy  conviction. 

We  have  seen  four  native  magistrates  within  the  last 
eight  months  convicted  in  Criminal  Courts  of  habitual 
corruption;  is  it  therefore  a  matter  for  wonder  that,  with 
his  immediate  superior  officer,  the  native  magistrate, 
openly  guilty  of  such  practices,  the  subordinate  police 
officer  who  has  the  same  weakness  of  moral  character 
should  not  hesitate  to  do  likewise  ?  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  convict  native  magistrates  of  corruption, 
even  though  every  native  resident  in  his  jurisdiction 
knows — as  they  never  fail  to  do — that  he  is  corrupt. 

In  former  years  European  collectors  at  the  head  of 
districts  were  old  officers  of  twenty  years'  and  more 
service,  who  were  more  in  touch  with  the  natives  than 
the  present  boy  collectors,  and  were  able  by  personal 
influence  to  show  a  native  magistrate  known  to  be 
corrupt  that  they  were  aware  of  their  conduct,  and  so, 
in  a  great  measure,  they  were  able  to  keep  it  in  check  ; 
but  nowadays,  with  young  officers  of  only  a  few  years' 
experience  as  collectors,  with  little  sympathy  with  the 
natives  and  less  leisure  from  the  daily  grind  of  office 
work,  even  that  small  check  is  abolished,  and  corruption 
is  now  more  rife  in  the  native  magistracy  than  probably 
India  has  ever  seen  it. 

The  police  make  their  pile  also,  but  they  do  it  at  very 
considerable  risk,  and  get  not,  perhaps,  one  rupee  to 
the  magistrate's  thousand. 

Take  the  following  instance  of  the  perfect  immunity 
from  risk  enjoyed  by  the  Civil  officials — a  district  is 
divided  into  certain  subdivisions,  over  each  of  which  is 
a  native  Civil  officer  or  magistrate  who  also  collects 
the  revenue  of  the  subdivision.  Each  village  sends  its 
rent  to  him  at  fixed  dates,  say  twice  a  year,  and  pays 
besides  the  Government  demand  the  sum  of  2,  3,  or  4 
rupees,  according  to  the  size  of  the  village,  as  a  douceur, 
knowing  that  if  it  is  not  paid  trouble  of  some  sort  wil 
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come  on  the  village  from  the  said  official  or  his  myrmi- 
dons, whose  power  is  very  great.    As  there  are  often 
3,000  villages  or  more  in  such  subdivisions,  the  illicit 
profits  are  considerable,  and  the  officer  shares  them 
with  his  three  or  four  office  subordinates  to  keep  them 
quiet.    Should  any  village  attempt  to  kick  against  this 
exaction,  the  following  dodge  is  resorted  to — the  sub- 
ordinate officer  who  receives  the  money  has  always  two 
or  more  counterfeit  rupees  about  his  person  ;  these 
rupees  he  cleverly  substitutes  for  others  in  the  rent  cash, 
and  then  in  the  usual  process  of  counting  and  testing 
the  money  of  course  detects  the  bad  rupees.  Should 
the  individual  paying  in  the  money  declare  his  money  was 
all  good  and  attempt  to  remonstrate,  he  is  at  once 
threatened  with  being  handed  over  to  the  police  for 
trying  to  pass  counterfeit  coin,  and  he,  like  a  wise  man, 
promptly  pays  up  to  replace  the  bad  rupees.    This  goes 
on  in  the  same  premises  where  the  police  also  are 
located,  and  is  a  custom  well  known  to  all  of  them  ;  they 
see  large  sums  netted  thus  with  no  risk  at  all — is  it 
therefore  any  wonder  that  the  police  try  to  imitate  their 
example  ?    To  show  the  systematic  way  in  which  cor- 
ruption can  be  carried  on,  I  give  the  following  instance 
that  was  detected  whilst  I  was  in  the  service.  The 
European  Collector's  Head  Reader,  who  sits  on  the 
ground  near  the  Collector  in  Court,  is  believed  by  the 
village  public  (rightly  in  many  cases  I  admit)  to  have 
great  influence  with  the  Collector  ;  he,  trading  on  this 
belief,  is  able  to  make  large  profits.    The  individual  I 
refer  to  employed  two  bankers,  A  and  B,  and  this  was 
his  procedure.    When  a  plaintiff  in  a  case  to  be  tried 
by  the  Collector  came  to  this  Head  Reader  and  offered 
a  certain  sum  to  induce  him  to  use  his  influence  with 
the  Collector  in  his  favour  in  the  trial,  he  the  plaintiff 
was  directed  to  deposit  the  offered  bribe  with  banker  A, 
the  agreement  being  that  if  plaintiff  won  his  case  the 
deposit  was  to  be  left  with  the  banker  at  the  Reader's 
credit,  but  if  he  lost  his  case  the  deposit  was  to  be 
refunded  to  plaintiff  at  once  by  the  banker.  Similarly 
when  the  accused  in  the  case  came  to  make  a  like 
arrangement   the   Reader    referred    him    to  banker 
B  with  the  same  agreement.    It  thus  was  a  perfect 
matter   of  indifference   to    the    Reader    which  side 
won  ;  he  received  the  deposits  of  the  winning  side,  and 
the  losing  party,  getting  back  his  money,  had  no  griev- 
ance against  the  Head  Reader,  who  thus  made  his  pile 
with  complete  impunity. 

Times  have  somewhat  altered  since  that  custom  was 
rife,  and  Head  Readers  and  other  small  fry  make  now  com- 
paratively very  little,  because  the  majority  of  minor  cases 
being  now  tried  by  corrupt  native  magistrates,  parties 
make  terms  with  the  native  magistrate  himself  direct  or 
with  his  go-between,  who  is  generally  a  trusted  relation, 
appointed  for  such  transactions.  It  is  idle  in  these  days 
to  talk  of  police  corruption  ;  let  Government  and  its 
well-wishers  first  cast  out  the  beam  in  the  Civil  eye  and 
then  they  can  deal  with  the  comparatively  little  mote  in 
the  police  eye. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  corruption  has  been 
largely  on  the  increase  amongst  native  officials  of  late 
years,  and  will,  unless  the  present  law  is  modified  to 
check  it,  eventually  make  English  rule  intolerable  to 
the  masses,  entirely  neutralizing  all  good  effects  that 
would  otherwise  be  produced  by  our  benevolent  mea- 
sures in  dealing  with  famine,  plague  and  other  evils. — 
Yours  truly,  Senex. 

THE  SEPOY  REVOLT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

16  August,  1897. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  "Veteran"  is  quite  correct 
in  his  comment,  in  your  issue  of  the  31st  ultimo,  on  the 
change  in  my  account  of  the  cartridge  business.  Origin- 
ally it  conformed  to  the  story  given  in  the  recognized 
works  on  the  subject.  But  a  thorough  examination  of 
Mr.  Forrest's  authoritative  volume  and  subsequent  dis- 
cussion have  led  to  the  conclusions  which  I  have  latterly 
stated.  That  volume  shows  that  formal  investigations 
were  held  immediately  ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  the  evidence 
taken,  no  proof  seems  ever  to  have  been  given  of  im- 
pure ingredients  having  been  used,  though  there  was 
proof  of  sufficient  laxity  to  admit  of  their  being  possibly 
used  without  detection. 


The  Lascar  who  taunted  the  Sepoy  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  examined,  and  the  taunt  was  sufficient  to 
alarm  the  Sepoy  and  his  comrades.  The  real  blunder 
lay  in  allowing  the  use  of  animal  fat  at  all.  Other 
materials  were  available  of  equal  efficacy  as  lubricants. — 
Yours  faithfully,  J.  MacLeod  Innes. 

WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Cardiff,  29  June,  1897. 

Sir, — May  I  supplement  Prof.  Silvanus  Thompson's 
able  and  exhaustive  article  on  the  above  subject  ?  In  the 
conduction  method  which  he  has  described,  the  length 
of  the  base  line  is  only  one  of  the  factors  determining 
the  distance  to  which  signals  can  be  transmitted.  The 
distance  depends: — 

1.  Directly  on  the  lengths  of  the  base  lines. 

2.  Directly  on  the  area  of  surface  in  contact  with  the 
wireless  conductor. 

3.  Inversely  on  the  resistance  of  the  generator  em- 
ployed. 

There  is  also  a  fourth  condition — namely,  that  the 
initial  pressure  of  the  generator  shall  be  as  low  as 
possible,  within  certain  limits. 

With  a  generator  of  very  low  electromotive  force,  and 
infinitely  low  resistance — or,  in  other  words,  able  to 
deliver  a  current  of  infinite  strength — it  should  be 
possible  to  transmit  signals,  across  a  body  of  water,  or 
other  similar  conducting  mass,  to  an  infinite  distance. 
Four  years  ago,  with  the  assistance  of  two  of  my  pupils, 
I  made  an  exhaustive  series  of  experiments  on  this 
matter  ;  and  was  so  far  successful  that  my  assistants 
were  able  to  transmit  speech,  spoken  words,  across  the 
river  Taff  at  Llandaff  Bridge,  without  wires,  and  with 
the  ordinary  telephonic  apparatus.  As  I  understand  the 
matter,  the  three  methods  Prof.  Thompson  describes, 
are  really  only  varying  forms  of  the  same  thing,  electric 
waves  sent  into  space,  and  operating  apparatus  of 
different  kinds,  that  lie  in  their  path,  according  to  their 
varying  form.  The  waves  employed  in  the  various 
methods  differ  only  in  their  length  and  rate  of  transmis- 
sion ;  the  conduction  method  employed  comparatively 
long,  slow-moving  waves,  while  the  waves  employed  in 
Hertz-Lodge-Marconi  method  are  very  short  and  move 
very  rapidly.  The  media  in  which  the  waves  travel  rule 
their  form. 

Looked  at  from  another  point  of  view,  that  of  the 
practical  electrical  engineer,  the  conduction  method 
employs  continuous  currents  of  very  low  tension  ;  the 
other  methods  employ  induced  alternating  currents  of 
very  high  tension.  In  the  conduction  method  also,  as 
I  understand  the  matter,  you  have  currents  passing,  not 
only  between  the  opposing  plates  which  are  in  the  water, 
but  by  an  infinite  number  of  other  paths,  forming  curves 
to  which  the  base  line  on  the  generator  side  is  always 
a  chord,  and  which  form  parts  of  the  circumferences  of 
circles  whose  radii  become  smaller  as  they  recede  from 
the  generator  base  line.  The  receiver  base  line  forms  a 
chord  to  one  of  these  curves.  On  each  of  the  curves 
there  is  a  regular  fall  of  pressure,  so  that  whether  a 
signal  is  received  or  not  merely  depends  on  whether  a 
sufficient  pressure  exists  between  the  two  points  on  the 
receiver  base  line  to  work  the  receiving  apparatus. 
Electrical  engineers  are  now  accustomed  to  look  upon 
a  solid  rod  of  metal  as  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of 
infinitely  small  rods  of  similar  length,  each  of  which 
takes  its  own  part  in  the  operations  of  conduction,  in- 
duction, &c.  Similarly,  a  body  of  water,  such  as  that 
lying  between  Penarth  and  Weston,  may  be  looked 
upon,  for  the  purpose  of  the  conduction  method,  as  com- 
posed of  an  infinite  number  of  streams  of  water,  of 
infinitely  small  section,  all  ending  in  the  metal  plates 
that  dip  into  the  water  and  all  conveying  their  own 
currents. 

At  first  sight,  the  method  Mr.  Preece  has  now  intro- 
duced would  appear  to  be  the  best  for  lighthouse  pur- 
poses, but  a  little  consideration  leads  one  to  doubt  if 
only  signals  of  the  Morse  code  are  required.  If 
communication  is  to  be  effective,  both  sending  and 
receiving  apparatus  must  be  present  in  the  lighthouse 
as  well  as  on  shore.  Would  not  a  single  galvanic  cell 
of  large  dimensions,  such  as  can  be  easily  made  with 
the  adjuncts  of  a  simple  tapper  key  and  telephone  re- 
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ceiver  be  more  easily  maintained  by  the  lighthouse- 
keepers  than  the  somewhat  formidable  array  of  apparatus 
used  by  Signor  Marconi.  I  agree  with  Prof.  Thompson 
that  the  methods,  all  of  them,  are  capable  of  very  wide 
extension,  and  I  believe  that  many  of  us  now  living 
may  see  the  Atlantic  bridged  by  wireless  telegraphy. 

Yours  very  truly,        Sydney  F.  Walker. 

"KAFFIRS"  AND  WIREPULLING. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  19  August,  1897. 

Sir, — We  are  now  approaching  the  end  of  another 
settlement,  a  settlement  which  has  every  appearance  of 
marking  down  prices  in  all  classes  of  South  African 
securities.  It  seems  that  the  public  are  not  to  be 
allowed  the  sweets  of  a  profit  on  their  purchases  for 
more  than  one  account,  and  if  one  were  to  ask  the 
average  speculator  the  reason,  he  would  probably  put 
it  down  to  the  vagaries  of  the  "  Stock  Exchange." 
But  it  is  time  the  public  had  its  eyes  opened  to  the  real 
cause  of  the  fall  and  rise  in  Kaffir  shares.  Many  reasons 
are  given,  mostly  wrong  ones.  One  day  it  is  some 
European  trouble,  and  another  day  a  difficulty  on  our 
frontier,  and  another  a  return  from  the  Rand  which  is 
not  considered  satisfactory  that  is  said  to  depress  the 
markets  ;  but  surely  a  man  of  sense  would  not  believe 
that  these  reasons  would  seriously  affect  a  whole 
market.  The  latter  reason  (undoubtedly  the  most 
serious  when  analysed)  amounts  to  nothing.  In  July 
there  was  a  lesser  output  of  9,000  ounces  than  in  June, 
and  this  was  accounted  for  by  two  mines,  one  of  which 
has  ^1,000  more  cash  profit.  Surely  this  is  not  a  reason 
to  cause  South  African  securities  to  fall  from  5  to  ^3. 
No,  we  have  to  look  nearer  home.  The  fact  is  the  big 
financiers  want  to  have  everything  their  own  way,  and 
while  they  know  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  such 
shares  as  Rand  Mines,  Ferreiras,  Heriots,  Crown 
Deep,  Henry  Nourse,  &c,  are  far  below  their  real 
intrinsic  value  they  would  keep  them  at  their  present 
price  with  one  object  only — that  they  and  their 
friends  may  depress  them  still  further,  and,  having 
done  so,  buy  them  back  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
that  has  been  frightened  out.  Surely  this  game  of 
squeezing  has  gone  on  long  enough,  and  it  is  time  for 
the  financier  to  pause  and  consider  whether  he  had  not 
better  give  his  patient  breathing  time.  There  are  other 
markets  besides  the  South  African,  and  the  time  will 
come  when  the  honest  speculator  will  become  so 
heartily  sick  of  the  antics  of  the  wirepuller  that  he  will 
retire  from  the  contest  altogether  and  pay  his  court 
where  his  addresses  will  be  better  received.  In  fact, 
the  public  will  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  make  its 
own  market  in  other  affairs  where  it  cannot  be  out- 
weighed by  a  preponderance  of  wealth. 

There  are  other  markets  ready  to  welcome  the  specu- 
lator with  open  arms.  The  Australian,  the  Home 
Railway,  the  American  and  the  newly  formed  Colum- 
bian. If  any  one  asked  the  wirepuller  to  find  his  reason 
for  the  fall,  he  would  say  it  is  a  weak  bull  account. 
But  let  us  see  what  this  is.  It  is  surely  a  misnomer. 
There  are  plenty  of  men  with  money  who  are  ready  to 
and  who  do  speculate  in  shares,  but  so  long  as  a  man 
is  able  to  pay  his  differences  and,  if  rates  are  too  heavy, 
to  take  up  his  stock,  he  cannot  be  called  a  weak  bull. — 
Yours,  &c.  Stockbroker. 

MILITARY  PRISONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

16  August,  1897. 

Sir, — The  Inspector-General's  interesting  report  on 
Military  Prisons  not  only  officially  confirms  most  of  my 
facts  and  figures,  while  disproving  none,  but  is  also, 
as  to  reforms  in  progress  and  promised,  a  practical 
commendation  of  the  views  expressed  in  my  book.  I 
instance  :  The  abolition  of  shot-drill  as  part  of  hard 
labour  sentences  ;  institution  of  squad  drill  and  physical 
exercises  ;  later  hour  for  "lights  out,"  instead  of  send- 
ing a  grown-up  man  to  bed  at  a  quarter-past  eight, 
like  an  infant ;  greater  facilities  for  reading,  and  variety 
of  work.  Captain  Stopford  entirely  corroborates  my 
statement  on  one  important  point,  frequently  denied  by 
opponents  who  stigmatize  all  military  prisoners  as 


"blackguards,"  "bad  characters,"  &c.  I  quote  par. 
17,  p.  9,  of  report: — "Since  1881,  however,  the  Army 
Act  has  contained  a  section  providing  that  .  .  .  com- 
mittals to  military  prisons  should  be  restricted  to  offen- 
ders of  the  (b)  or  mere  breach  of  discipline  class.  This 
latter  .  .  .  mainly  comprises  young  soldiers  in  the 
initial  stages  of  their  career  (par.  18).  The  criminal 
element  having  been  thus  eliminated." 

Captain  Stopford  supports  another  theory  of  mine  by- 
par.  22,  p.  10,  wherein  he  recommends  an  extension 
of  the  principle  of  substituting  governors  for  chief 
warders.  Permit  me  to  cull  from  his  pages  an  object- 
lesson  in  no  sense  theoretical.  On  p.  27  occur  the  follow- 
ing details  of  the  military  prison  at  Cairo  under  a  chief 
warder's  charge  (1896): — 

Number  of  prisoners        ...        ...       ...  401 

,,  ,,         punished    ...        ...  224 

,,  prison  offences         ...       ...  903 

,,  ,,     punishments   ...       ...  907 

,,  prisoners  flogged      ...       ...  5 

or  one  in  44*8  of  all  punished. 

Note  particularly,  (I) — In  one  single  prison,  with  only 
401  prisoners,  occurred  one-third  of  all  the  floggings  in 
our  sixteen  military  prisons  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
abroad  (exclusive  of  India)  ;  yet  among  the  903  offences 
not  one  can  be  set  down,  even  by  the  severe  prison 
code,  as  "  violent."  All  were  "  idleness  "  or  "  breaches 
of  prison  discipline."  (II) — Why,  also,  such  an  enor- 
mous percentage  of  offences  and  punishments?  Con- 
trast roughly  the  prison  at  Aldershot  where,  with  2,128 
prisoners,  there  were  only  386  offences,  but  109  punish- 
ments, and  no  floggings  at  all.  Surely  any  reasonable 
man,  while  admitting  that  chief  warders  may  be  good 
soldiers  and  good  citizens,  must  doubt  whether,  in  the 
face  of  such  a  record,  they  make  good  governors. 

Captain  Stopford  furnishes  us  with  further  matter  for 
reflection  in  certain  figures  which  I  have  found  it 
interesting  to  extract  from  his  general  tabular  record 
for  the  year  ending  31  December,  1896. 


No.  of 
Prisoners 

Prison 
Offences 

Dietary  and 

other 
Punishments 

Floggings 

Prisons  (4)  controlled ) 
by  governors         ...  j 

Prisons  (12)  controlled  ) 
by  chief  warders  § 

3.569 
3.7S2 

980 
2,892 

592 
2.72S 

3* 
12  | 

*  That  is,  one  prisoner  flogged  in  1,856. 
t.  That  is,  one  prisoner  flogged  in  312. 

I  have  long  striven  to  impress  on  the  public  mind 
that  an  offence  is  not  more  heinous  because  it  happens 
to  be  committed  within  prison  walls  ;  rather  less  so, 
because  such  surroundings  are — unavoidably — trying 
to  mind  and  body.  Captain  Stopford  has  carefully- 
instructed  us  that  the  criminal  element  has  been  com- 
pletely eliminated  from  military  prisons.  Even  so-called 
"violent"  prison  crimes  are  by  no  means  necessarily 
assaults,  except  on  furniture  or  by  the  tongue  ;  and  of 
these,  out  of  3,872  offences  of  the  year,  there  are  only 
twenty-two — a  fact  which  speaks  well  for  the  prisoners. 
Is,  then,  the  absurdly  large  proportion  of  penalties 
instanced  at  Cairo — and  always  possible  under  the  pre- 
sent system,  for  slight  faults — and  the  darker  shadow 
of  the  lash,  to  (I  quote  Captain  Stopford  again,  p.  9) 
form  part  of  the  "  provision  for  the  physical  and  mental 
development  of  these  young  soldiers  "  ? 

I  regret  that  the  Inspector-General's  provisions — 
humane,  as  far  2s  they  go— do  not  extend  to  our  Indian 
Empire.  Things  are  bad  enough  in  the  Colonies,  where 
this  is  the  record  :  one  man  flogged  in  296 ;  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  one  in  872.  But  I  greatly  fear  that, 
when  the  search-light  of  public  opinion  is  turned  on  the 
East,  there  will  be  discovered  too  obvious  and  painful 
reason  for  certain  rumours  which  are  afloat,  and  for 
the  persistent  reticence  of  the  authorities. 

Is  Captain  Stopford — the  official  protector  of  the  rights 
as  well  as  the  discipline  of  military  prisoners — content, 
in  the  year  of  grace  1896,  to  have  Her  Majesty's 
soldiers  flogged  at  the  rate  of  one  in  488,  when  the  last 
official  record  of  civil  prisons,  which  includes  the  vilest 
offenders,  is  one  in  2,166?  That  is,  4*44  admittedly  not 
criminal  soldiers,  flogged  for  every  one  criminal  civilian. 
Yours  faithfully,  E.  Livingston  Prescott. 
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REVIEWS. 

ARNOLD  OF  RUGBY. 

"Arnold  of  Rugby  :  his  School  Life  and  Contributions 
to  Education."  Edited  by  J.  J.  Findlay,  M.A. 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Hereford.  Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press. 
1897. 

r"pHIS  is  a  volume  which  well  deserves  the  careful 
J-  attention  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  teaching.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  supplementary  to  the  late  Dean 
Stanley's  Life  of  the  famous  Headmaster  of  Rugby. 
Stanley's  object  was  to  give  us  a  picture  of  Arnold  as  a 
man  and  in  his  various  relations  to  work  and  life  ;  but 
Mr.  Findlay's  object  is  to  deal  with  him  as  a  school- 
master. An  interesting  Introduction  by  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  one  of  Arnold's  successors  at  Rugby, 
justifies,  perhaps  somewhat  unnecessarily,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  book,  and  points  out  the  importance  of 
Arnold's  example  and  message  to  the  present  genera- 
tion. "  His  real  position,"  says  the  Bishop,  "  is  not  so 
much  that  of  a  schoolmaster  as  of  a  prophet  among 
schoolmasters,  a  man  whose  special  mission  it  was  to 
unveil  and  interpret  the  higher  possibilities,  responsi- 
bilities and  duties  of  the  schoolmaster's  life."  This  is 
admirably  said,  for  it  exactly  indicates  Arnold's  precise 
place  among  educationists,  as  well  as  the  secret  of 
what  constituted  his  power  when  he  was  alive  and 
what  constitutes  his  claim  to  serious  consideration 
now.  As  a  teacher  he  had  many  defects  ;  he  was 
often  irritable  and  impatient ;  he  had  not  much 
tact  ;  he  had  not  much  insight  into  character  ;  he 
could  neither  divine  nor  understand  the  limitations 
of  the  average  schoolboy,  and  consequently  he  was 
often  unreasonable  and  sometimes  even  unjust.  He 
constantly  mistook  sensitiveness  and  timidity  for  apathy 
and  stupidness,  and  did  much  wrong  and  caused  much 
pain  by  his  want  of  discernment.  Few,  it  is  true,  could 
excel  him  in  vitalizing  a  subject — notably  history  and 
divinity — for  pupils  who  had  already  been  thoroughly 
grounded  and  were  really  intelligent ;  but  he  had  no 
marked  power  of  imparting  knowledge,  and  to  the 
drudgery  of  rudimentary  teaching  he  was  wholly  un- 
equal. His  scholarship  was,  even  for  the  time  at  which 
he  lived,  singularly  inexact  and  imperfect.  His  general 
attainments  were  not  considerable — certainly  not  above 
the  average.  Of  the  fine  arts  and  of  physical  science 
he  knew  nothing  and  desired  to  know  nothing.  He 
had  no  taste  for  the  Greek  tragedians  and  something 
very  like  contempt  for  Catullus  and  the  Elegiac  poets. 
He  was,  indeed,  signally  deficient  on  the  sesthetic  side. 
Dean  Stanley  and  his  other  admirers  have  very  naturally 
not  cared  to  dwell  on  these  defects,  and,  if  they  have 
not  ignored,  have  more  than  half  disguised  them. 

But  Arnold  was  a  man  who  can  afford  to  have  the 
whole  truth  told  about  him  :  he  is  not  one  of  those 
personalities  who  gain  either  in  picturesqueness  or  in 
reputation  by  being  presented  in  half-lights.  In  moral 
grandeur — -the  term  is  not  too  strong — he  stands  beside 
his  son's  idol,  Marcus  Aurelius  ;  but  he  tempered  the 
characteristic  virtues  of  stoicism  with  the  virtues  cha- 
racteristic of  Christianity.  Truthfulness,  sincerity,  de- 
votion to  duty,  purity,  humility,  having  their  root  in 
and  deriving  their  nutriment  from  an  implicit  belief  in 
the  divinity,  the  example  and  the  promises  of  Jesus 
Christ — these  were  the  characteristics  and  guiding  prin- 
ciples of  Arnold's  life.  "  One  name  there  is  " — so  runs 
a  passage  in  his  Sermons — "and  one  alone,  not  truth, 
not  justice,  not  benevolence,  not  Christ's  mother,  not 
His  holiest  servants,  not  His  blessed  sacraments  nor 
His  very  mystical  body  the  Church,  but  Himself  only 
who  died  for  us  and  rose  again,  Jesus  Christ,  both  God 
and  Man."  With  an  intensity  of  purpose,  a  singleness 
of  aim,  the  parallel  of  which  is  only  to  be  found  in 
the  records  of  religious  enthusiasts,  he  laboured 
to  impress  all  this  on  those  whose  temporal  and 
spiritual  welfare  he  believed  the  order  of  Providence 
had  entrusted  to  him.  This  is  the  key  to  his 
work  as  a  schoolmaster,  to  his  theory  and  practice 
with  respect  to  what  he  held  to  be  a  schoolmaster's 
functions.  Hence  his  constant  insistence  on  the  unim- 
portance of  mere  knowledge  and  information,  of  all  that 


appeals  to  the  intellect  compared  with  what  pertains  to 
spiritual  and  moral  discipline.  Mere  intellectual  acute- 
ness,  when  divested  of  all  that  is  comprehensive  and 
great  and  good,  he  said,  was  more  revolting  to  him 
than  the  most  helpless  imbecility.  "  Moral  thoughtful- 
ness,  the  inquiring  love  of  truth  going  along  with  the 
devoted  love  of  goodness,"  he  preferred  to  all  intellectual 
ability.  He  never  laid  any  stress  on  the  University 
honours  gained  by  his  pupils.  In  applying  for  an 
assistant  master  for  one  of  his  lower  forms  he  writes  : 
"  What  I  want  is  a  man  who  is  a  Christian  and  a  gentle- 
man, an  active  man  who  has  common  sense.  I  do  not  so 
much  care  about  scholarship."  He  never  expresses  any 
admiration  for  distinguished  abilities,  and  has  rarely  even 
a  word  of  praise  for  them  ;  but  his  letters  abound  in 
expression  of  appreciation  for  anything  that  indicates 
moral  worth.  Writing  to  a  pupil  who  had  failed  in  his 
examination  at  Oxford,  he  says  :  "  I  can  only  say,  for 
one,  that  as  far  as  the  real  honour  of  Rugby  is  concerned 
it  is  the  effort  an  hundred  times  more  than  the  issue  of 
the  effort  that  is  in  my  judgment  a  credit  to  the  school, 
inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  the  men  who  go  from  here 
to  the  University  do  their  duty  there,  which  alone  to 
my  mind  reflects  honour  either  on  individuals  or  on 
societies."  On  another  occasion  he  observed:  "If 
there  be  one  thing  on  earth  which  is  truly  admirable,  it 
is  to  see  God's  wisdom  blessing  an  inferiority  of  natural 
powers  where  they  have  been  honestly,  truly  and 
zealously  cultivated  "  ;  and  he  said  once  with  reference 
to  a  pupil  of  this  character,  "I  would  stand  to  that 
man  hat  in  hand.''''  And  yet  no  teacher  ever  exacted 
with  sterner  imperativeness  the  utmost  that  the  powers 
of  a  pupil  could  achieve,  or  could  be  more  severe  with 
what  Browning  calls  the  sins  of  the  "  unlit  lamp  and  the 
ungirt  loin." 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  Arnold's  intense  spiritual 
and  moral  fervour  seems  to  assimilate  everything  to 
itself,  recognizing  in  all  that  indicated  dereliction  from 
virtuous  principle  no  degrees  of  delinquency.  The  or- 
dinary frailties  of  boyhood,  such  as  most  people  would 
regard  very  indulgently,  seem  to  assume  the  proportions 
of  heinous  crimes,  and  are  denounced  in  his  Sermons 
with  awe-compelling  severity,  or  with  a  pathos  which 
is  really  afflicting.  The  influence  which  he  exercised 
was  the  more  effective  and  his  demands  the  more  ex- 
acting because  he  had  had  to  correct  in  himself  the 
tendencies  which  he  strove  to  correct  in  others.  His 
virtues  were  the  trophies  of  self-conquest  attained  and 
preserved,  it  would  seem,  with  strenuous  effort  and 
watchful  care.  The  last  words  which  he  entered  in 
his  diary  were,  as  Dr.  Percival  says,  the  motto  of  his 
daily  life  :  "Let  me  mind  my  own  personal  work,  to 
keep  myself  pure  and  zealous  and  believing,  labouring 
to  do  God's  will."  It  may  be  said  of  him  that  he  en- 
nobled whatever  came  within  the  sphere  of  his  moral 
influence  :  no  man  ever  did  more  to  consecrate  ordinary 
life.  In  dealing  with  boys  he  always  proceeded  on  the 
assumption  that  they  were  gentlemen.  "  If  you  say  so, 
that  is  quite  enough  ;  of  course  I  believe  your  word," 
and  he  was  rarely  deceived.  The  ideal  at  which  he 
aimed  was  the  formation  of  all  that  is  implied  in  a 
"Christian  gentleman."  There  was  no  vulgar  utili- 
tarianism, nothing  banaustic  in  his  conception  of  educa- 
tion ;  it  was  aristocratic  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term. 

No  one,  whatever  may  be  his  creed,  can  contemplate 
the  life,  work  and  teachings  of  this  remarkable  man 
without  feeling  the  force  of  his  son's  observation  that 
with  regard  to  Christianity  two  things  are  certain  :  one 
is  that  we  cannot  do  without  it,  and  the  other  is  that  we 
cannot  do  with  it  as  it  is.  Certainly  a  nobler  and  more 
fruitful  life,  under  its  particular  limitations,  than  Arnold's 
could  hardly  be  possible,  and  yet,  as  he  insists  over  and 
over  again  with  vehement  emphasis,  its  stay  and 
buttress,  its  inspiration,  its  nutriment  were  derived 
from  one  source — implicit  belief  in  the  doctrines  and 
promises  of  the  New  Testament  literally  interpreted. 
Nothing  can  be  more  pathetic  than  the  desperation 
with  which  he  clung  to  "  faith,"  the  awful  importance 
which  he  attached  to  the  uncompromising  acceptance 
of  Christianity  in  its  totality.  It  was  as  though  a 
character  which  is  an  honour  to  humanity  was  a  splendid 
parasite,  that  with  the  withdrawal  of  an  artificial 
support  would  have  collapsed  in  perplexity  and  ruin. 
In  practice  and  effect  he  stands  beside  the  loftiest  of 
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those  exemplars  and  teachers  who  placed  the  summum 
bonum  in  the  disinterested  exercise  of  virtue  irrespective 
of  reward  and  penalty  either  here  or  hereafter ;  but 
Arnold  in  his  didactic  passages,  if  we  may  say  so  without 
irreverence,  borders  often  too  closely  on  the  exhortations 
and  arguments  of  Salvation  Army  preachers.  It  is  this 
part  of  his  teaching  which  jars  on  us  ;  for  it  is  this  part 
which  we  have  now  surely  outgrown  and  with  which 
most  of  us  at  all  events  feel,  however  sadly,  that  we 
must  dispense.  It  was  from  this  part  of  his  teaching 
that  the  most  illustrious  of  his  pupils,  notably  his  son 
and  Clough,  reacted  almost  defiantly,  for  he  carried  it 
too  far  even  for  his  own  day,  just  as  they  reacted 
against  the  moral  tension  of  his  system.  Many  objected 
that  the  effect  of  his  teaching  and  policy  was  to  turn 
Rugby  into  a  manufactory  of  prigs,  or,  as  Clough  put 
it,  of  "  a  sort  of  hobbadi-hoy  cherub  too  big  to  be 
innocent  and  too  simple  for  anything  else."  We  can 
only  reply  that  a  system  which  could  produce  such  prigs 
as  Dean  Stanley  and  Thomas  Hughes  has  produced  a 
type  of  prig  which  we  should  like  to  see  indefinitely 
multiplied. 

The  influence  which  Arnold  has  exercised  and  is  ex- 
ercising through  successive  dynasties  of  disciples  on 
school  education  in  England  is  as  immense  as  it  is 
salutary.  And  at  this  time  it  is  particularly  desirable 
that  it  should  be  as  extended  and  active  as  possible. 
We  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Percival  when  he  says  that 
school  life  amidst  present  tendencies  greatly  needs  the 
influence  of  Arnold's  moral  and  spiritual  idealism ; 
that  the  growth  of  wealth  and  luxury,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  agencies,  has  infected  many  of  our  schools, 
as  it  has  infected  society  at  large,  with  a  sort  of 
epicurean  materialism  ;  that  cheap  literature  and  other 
external  influences  are  tending,  if  not  directly,  yet  at 
least  insensibly,  to  lower  school  standards  of  aim  and 
conduct;  and  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  depress 
and  vulgarize  scholastic  ideals  by  overestimating 
what  the  Germans  so  happily  call  Brodwissenschaft, 
and  by  attaching  too  much  importance  to  showy 
distinctions  in  athletics  ;  to  all  this  Arnold's  ideals  are 
just  the  corrective  which  is  needed.  It  remains  for  us 
to  say  that  Mr.  Findlay  has  done  his  work  as  an  editor 
excellently,  that  his  selections  from  Arnold's  sermons 
and  papers  are  most  judicious,  and  that  his  own  com- 
ments are  discriminating  and  pertinent. 

A  LIFE  OF  CONSTABLE. 

"  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Constable,  R.A."  By  C.  R. 
Leslie,  R.A.  A  new  edition,  with  Notes  by 
Robert  C.  Leslie.  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall. 
1897. 

THIS  book  is  unlikely  to  commend  itself  to  those 
modern  minded  persons  whose  notions  of  a  bio- 
graphy consist  in  the  confessions  of  a  soul,  or  in  the 
revelation  of  "psychological  moments":  it  is  merely 
the  history  of  a  gentleman,  of  an  amiable  personality, 
whom  an  incomparable  genius  among  other  virtues 
infinitely  became.  Of  storm  and  stress  there  is  nothing; 
the  book  merely  reveals 

"  The  depth,  and  not  the  tumult,  of  soul." 
We  know  of  no  other  life  of  an  English  artist  as  simply, 
directly  and  unaffectedly  written  as  this  Life  of  Con- 
stable. Its  method  is  that  of  the  old  English  bio- 
graphers ;  indeed,  the  lover  of  Cavendish's  and 
Walton's  Lives  may  bear  it  in  his  remembrance  among 
the  last  scions  of  that  long  and  illustrious  descent. 
These  pages  are,  in  a  great  measure,  filled  with  quota- 
tions from  Constable's  own  simple  and  charming  letters, 
which  have  been  selected  with  admirable  good  taste  ; 
and  where  these  fail  to  tell  his  story,  the  quiet  passages 
of  an  uneventful  life  are  told  with  a  candour  and 
brevity  undisturbed  by  the  presence  of  the  narrator. 
Gentility  has  grown  out  of  repute  with  us  ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  read  this  Life  without  feeling  that,  in  our 
latter-day  contempt  for  the  "  genteel,"  we  have  lost  a 
fine  and  human  element  in  life,  which,  finely  cultivated, 
need  in  no  way  constrain  or  hinder  the  most  fastidious 
and  original  genius  in  us.  Altogether,  we  are  glad  to  have 
another  edition  of  this  admirable  book.  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Leslie's  introduction  and  notes  are  unassuming  and  not 
out  of  place  ;  while  the  illustrations,  though  they  are 


in  many  instances  mere  shadows  of  Lucas's  splendid 
engravings,  are  yet  sufficient  to  serve  their  turn  and 
allow  us  to  compliment  the  editor  on  his  work. 

Perhaps  nothing  has  discredited  Mr.  Ruskin  as  a 
critic  of  painting  so  effectively  as  his  utterances  on 
Constable.  Such  sentiments  as  those  which  the  editor 
of  this  book  quotes  from  him  are  so  petulant  and 
"  Missish,"  that  it  would  not  become  any  serious  student 
of  the  fine  arts  to  controvert  them.  "  I  have  never,"  says 
Mr.  Ruskin,  in  "  Modern  Painters,"  "  seen  a  work  of 
Constable  in  which  there  is  any  sign  of  his  being  able 
to  draw."  And  again,  the  same  writer  says  elsewhere  : 
"  Unteachableness  seems  to  have  been  a  main  feature 
of  his — Constable's — character,  and  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding want  of  veneration  in  the  way  he  approaches 
Nature  herself."  There  we  have,  as  Matthew  Arnold 
once  observed,  "  Mr.  Ruskin  exercising  his  intelli- 
gence." Let  us  place  beside  these  absurd,  provincial 
utterances  another  of  a  very  different  spirit.  "The 
amiable  but  eccentric  Blake,  looking  through  one  of 
Constable's  sketch-books,  said  of  a  beautiful  drawing 
of  an  avenue  of  fir-trees  on  Hampstead  Heath,  '  Why, 
this  is  not  drawing,  but  inspiration '  ;  and  he  replied, 
'I  never  knew  it  before;  I  meant  it  for  drawing.'" 
There  we  have  an  inimitable  picture  of  Blake's  keen 
critical  faculty,  highly  sympathetic  and  original,  though 
cast  in  an  extravagant  form  ;  of  Constable's  urbanity, 
good  sense  and  modesty,  which  kept  him  half  conscious 
and  half  unconscious  of  his  genius.  What  Mr.  Ruskin 
meant  by  being  "able  to  draw"  was  the  faculty  to 
express  truthfully,  by  means  of  a  three  H  pencil,  a  little 
water-colour  and  a  pocket-handkerchief,  small  portions 
of  natural  objects  with  the  unimpassioned  intelligence 
of  the  scientific  observer  and  the  microscopic  precision 
of  the  miniaturist.  Mr.  Ruskin's  own  drawings  are 
admirable  examples  of  his  notion  of  being  "able  to 
draw."  Certainly,  in  this  sense,  Constable  has  left 
nothing  to  show  us  that  he  had  acquired  that  faculty. 
On  the  contrary,  he  always  sought  to  see  Nature  as  an 
entire  creature,  and  to  represent  her  with  emotion.  He 
often  said  that  he  "  never  would  look  at  any  object 
unconnected  with  a  background  or  other  objects." 
Drawing  for  him  meant  not  so  much  the  definition  of 
this  or  that  form  as  the  representation  of  light  and 
shade,  of  aerial  perspective,  of  darker  and  lighter 
masses,  relieving  or  opposing  one  another.  Dew, 
wind,  rain  are  natural  forms  as  definite  as  the  articu- 
lation of  a  bird's  wing  or  the  calyx  of  a  flower  :  and 
Mr.  Ruskin's  method  of  drawing,  though  it  may  ad- 
mirably express  the  anatomy  of  the  bird  or  the  flower, 
cannot  convey  to  us  the  sense  of  the  flight  of  birds, 
such  as  Rameau  conveys  to  us  in  his  lesson,  "  Le 
Rappel  des  Oiseaux,"  or  still  less  such  a  scene  as 
Wordsworth's 

"  host  of  golden  daffodils, 
Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 
Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze." 

But  these  are  the  very  things  which  Constable  painted 
with  inimitable  feeling.  "  How  fresh,  how  dewy,  how 
exhilarating  !  "  exclaimed  Lady  Morley  on  seeing  the 
view  of  Englefield  House.  "  He  makes  me  call  for  my 
great-coat  and  umbrella,"  said  Fuseli. 

But  what  Mr.  Ruskin  misunderstood  in  Constable  was 
not  only  his  drawing,  but  the  human  sentiment  which 
he  brings  into  all  his  pictures.  Constable  invariably 
sees  Nature  as  the  home  and  haunt  of  man  :  the  scene 
of  his  labours,  his  joys,  sorrows,  retirements.  But 
when  we  examine  further  into  this  sentiment  in  Con- 
stable's pictures  we  find  that  it  is  of  a  very  intimate  and 
special  nature.  Leslie  relates  how  he  visited  Constable's 
native  place  in  Suffolk,  and  how  he  found  "that  the 
scenery  of  eight  or  ten  of  our  late  friend's  most  im- 
portant subjects  might  be  enclosed  by  a  circle  of  a  few 
hundred  yards  at  Flatford,  very  near  Bergholt ;  within 
this  space  are  the  lock  which  forms  the  subject  of  several 
pictures,  Willy  Lott's  house,  the  little  raised  wooden 
bridge  and  the  picturesque  cottage  near  it,  seen 
in  the  picture  engraved  for  Messrs.  Finden's  work,  and 
introduced  into  others,  and  the  meadow  in  which  the 
picture  of  'Boat-building'  was  entirely  painted."  It 
was  within  "this  circle  of  a  few  hundred  yards"  at 
Flatford  that  Constable  first  learned  to  see  Nature  and 
to  form  that  sentiment  towards  her  which  determined 
his  art  all  his  life  through.    The  memory  of  this  en- 
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chanted  circle  was  always  present  with  him,  in  what- 
ever other  place  he  might  be  or  whatever  other  scene 
he  might  be  painting.  A  view  of  the  house  in  which 
he  was  born  at  Flatford  forms  the  frontispiece  to  his 
"  English  Landscape,"  with  these  lines  inscribed  under 
it  :— 

"  Hie  locus  aetatis  nostra?  primordia  novit, 
Annos  felices  laetitiasque  dies  : 
Hie  locus  ingenuis  pueriles  imbuit  annos 
Artibus  et  nostras  laudis  origo  fuit." 
He  seems  aware  that  in  painting  and  repainting  some 
aspect  of  these  few  acres  around  Flatford  he  was  paint- 
ing the  world  which  he  knew,  when  "  every  common 
sight  "  did  seem 

"  Apparell'd  in  celestial  light, 

The  glory  and  the  brightness  of  a  dream." 
His  sympathies  and  interests,  his  hopes  and  fears, 

"  Did  all  within  this  circle  move." 
He  paints  it  in  sunshine  and  rain,  at  dawn  and  twilight, 
in  calm  and  in  storm,  with  the  same  art  and  interest 
that  a  dramatist  would  portray  a  human  character 
in  the  varying  light  of  successive  passions.  In  this 
way  a  new  element  enters  into  the  art  of  landscape — 
an  element  for  which  we  vainly  look  in  the  landscapes 
of  Claude  or  Gaspar  Poussin.  But  the  presence  of  it 
in  Constable's  pictures  renders  them  the  counterpart  in 
painting  of  those  poems  by  Wordsworth  and  his  con- 
temporaries which  convey  sentiments  towards  Nature 
not  unsimilar  nor  less  beautiful. 

NATURAL   HISTORY  AND  SPORT. 

"  Letters  to  Young  Shooters."  Third  Series.  Com- 
prising a  Short  Natural  History  of  British  Wild 
Fowl.  By  Sir  Ralph  Payne-Gallwey,  Bart. 
London,  New  York,  and  Bombay  :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.  1897. 

THOSE  who  go  gunning  after  wildfowl,  if  they  are 
to  get  the  most  out  of  the  sport,  should  not  be 
content  merely  with  bringing  so  many  head  to  bag. 
During  winter  along  our  shores  there  are  always  such 
various  visitors,  and  occasionally  such  very  rare  speci- 
mens make  their  appearance,  that  a  new  zest  is  added 
to  the  mere  shooting,  if  something  of  the  spirit  of 
natural  history  be  added  to  that  desire  to  kill  which 
seems  part  of  an  Englishman's  nature.  A  really  good 
sportsman  will  delight  in  determining  the  exact  genus 
to  which  every  bird  brought  home  belongs  ;  but  to  do 
so  requires  either  immense  knowledge  gained  by  practical 
experience  or  the  consulting  of  a  voluminous  Natural 
History.  Sir  Ralph  Payne-Galhvey  in  these  pages  not 
only  gives  the  shooter  all  the  hints  as  to  methods 
and  equipment  which  will  be  needed,  but  with  sym- 
pathetic forethought  provides  for  the  more  intellectual 
requirements  of  the  young  hand  also.  To  carry  about 
a  work  of  reference  large  enough  to  be  a  trustworthy 
guide  on  all  birds  would  be  most  inconvenient,  and 
therefore  in  these  pages  only  such  varieties  are 
described  as  there  is  any  probability  of  meeting.  The 
illustrations  of  the  birds,  which  we  are  told  have  all 
been  sketched  from  life,  are  really  excellent,  and  are 
well  worth  the  inconvenience  and  even  danger  which 
we  learn  that  the  artist  was  put  to  while  obtaining 
them.  The  general  illustrations  are  scarcely  so  good 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  but  are  nevertheless 
very  valuable  as  explaining  the  text.  To  our 
author  the  labour  he  has  bestowed  on  the  volume 
is  clearly  one  of  love.  What  has  been  said  in 
previous  books  by  him  has  been  eminently  useful 
and  valuable,  but  now  he  rises  in  his  enthusiasm 
almost  to  the  height  of  poetry,  and  reading  his  glowing 
passages  we  are  able  to  realize  how  it  is  that  the  hard- 
ships he  describes  are  to  him  as  nothing  when  weighed 
against  his  favourite  sport.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a 
special  fascination  about  wildfowling  sure  almost  to 
infect  any  young  man  who  takes  it  up.  It  is  the  case 
of  the  primrose  and  the  poet.  To  the  ordinary  mortal 
a  swan  or  duck  is  nothing  more  than  a  swan  or  duck. 
But  to  a  man  such  as  Sir  Ralph  is  himself,  and  would 
have  his  pupils  be,  there  are  five  or  even  six  kinds  of 
wildgeese,  and  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
which  is  brought  to  bag.  There  are  a  dozen  kinds  of 
ducks,  each  more  valuable  than  the  other,  while  the 


waders,  grebes,  and  divers  are  an  army  in  themselves. 
Then  the  feeling  of  loneliness  on  the  dreary,  barren  flats 
as  the  sun  sinks  down  is  immensely  attractive,  and  how 
delightful  is  the  suppressed  excitement  with  which  the 
solitary  watcher  marks  the  birds  approaching  !  There 
is  more  of  the  romance  of  sport  about  it  than  in  any 
form  of  shooting  except  perhaps  deer-stalking,  and  it 
costs  comparatively  little  to  indulge  in.  It  is  enough, 
indeed,  to  make  one  shudder  to  read  how  our  author 
revels  in  the  winds  and  cold.  The  east  wind  can  never 
have  been  so  apostrophized  since  Kingsley's  day,  while 
it  seems  that  hail  and  frost  afford  as  great  a  delight  to 
him  as  "the  glorious  easterly  gale."  The  pleasures  of 
lying  half  frozen  in  two  or  three  inches  of  icy  water 
at  the  bottom  of  a  gunning  punt  are  sung  equally 
rapturousry,  as  are  the  hopes  and  fears  and  disappoint- 
ments that  crowd  on  the  pursuer  of  wildduck  and 
widgeon,  even  as  they  do  on  him  whose  quarry  is 
salmon  and  trout. 

Whether  it  is  the  best  recreation  for  men  of  middle 
age  may  possibly  be  questioned,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  if  a  boy  be  trained  to  it,  he  will  thus 
become  a  truer  sportsman  than  if  he  begins  with  par- 
tridges or  pheasants  at  a  battue.  He  will  learn  to 
study  and  observe  nature  just  as  the  fisherman  does, 
and  he  will  rely  on  himself  for  his  success  as  much  in 
the  one  sport  as  the  other.  Neither  with  these  pages 
before  him  can  he  fail  to  become  a  naturalist,  and  then 
he  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  a  better  man. 

"  He  prayeth  well 
Who  loveth  well  both  man,  and  bird,  and  beast." 

Every  boy  who  lives  by  the  sea-coast  should  be 
encouraged  to  read  these  Letters,  therefore,  and  if  he 
follows  the  author's  advice  we  feel  certain  that  he  will 
not  do  so  in  vain.  But  let  him  by  all  means  begin  with 
the  shoulder-gun  and  stick  to  it  as  long  as  possible. 
To  us  it  seems  that  there  is  more  romance  about  its 
use,  and  more  opening  for  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of 
the  individual  to  assert  itself,  than  when  the  heavier 
weapon  is  made  use  of,  and  there  is  less  expense  and 
paraphernalia  in  general  involved  too.  The  earlier 
portion  of  the  present  volume  deals  with  the  simpler 
form  of  the  sport  ;  then  follows  what  is  practically  a 
Natural  History  of  all  the  birds  at  all  likely  to  come 
within  range  of  the  shooter ;  but  the  last  third  of  the 
book  is  taken  up  entirely  with  descriptions  of  gunning 
punts,  and  hints  as  to  them  and  stanchion  guns. 
It  is  this  portion  which  will  be  most  valuable 
to  the  man  who  makes  a  study  or  profession  of 
this  sort  of  shooting,  and  embarks  with  the  idea 
of  bringing  home  as  many  birds  as  possible  in 
a  more  or  less  businesslike  way.  The  young  man, 
too,  who  wishes  to  lay  himself  out  for  bigger  bags 
than  can  be  obtained  with  his  ordinary  fowiing-piece 
will  here  find  a  storehouse  of  valuable  information, 
and  all  the  latest  inventions  and  improvements  are 
described  for  his  benefit.  Many  people  will  not  view 
the  form  of  sport  suggested  by  this  section  of  the  book 
with  quite  the  same  enthusiasm  as  does  the  author. 
One  might  almost  be  reading  a  treatise  on  artillery  to 
judge  by  the  dimensions  of  the  weapons  discussed. 
Imagine  a  gun  intended  for  the  destruction  of  birds 
which  weighs  170  lbs.  and  has  a  bore  whose  diameter 
is  i|  inch  !  Why  it  is  little  less  than  a  fieldpiece,  and 
indeed  leaves  some  of  the  old-fashioned  cannon  of  the 
Middle  Ages  far  behind.  To  bombard  a  flock  of  duck 
with  such  an  implement  seems  really  a  somewhat  brutal 
proceeding  ;  but  it  is  the  excitement  of  the  stalking  and 
not  the  actual  shot  which  forms  the  pleasure  of  those 
who  haunt  the  oozes  and  mudflats  of  our  estuaries. 
The  pages  which  deal  with  the  construction  and  fittings 
of  the  punts  that  simply  form  the  carriages  for  these 
great  weapons  strike  us  as  particularly  valuable.  Every 
nicety  and  detail  is  carefully  discussed,  and  the  man 
who  follows  the  advice  here  given  him  should  possess 
a  model  little  craft.  But  even  when  his  gun  and  punt 
are  ready  he  will  find  much  to  read  in  the  way  of  advice 
as  to  how  best  he  may  stalk  his  game.  The  sculling 
and  paddling  of  a  punt  noiselessly  through  the  water  is 
an  art  by  itself,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
factor  in  a  successful  enterprise.  With  this  side  of  his 
subject  our  author  shows  himself  as  much  at  home 
as  with  every  other,  and  he  can  describe  how  the  boat 
is  to  be  manoeuvred  just  as  clearly  and  fully  as  he  can 
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enter  into  the  details  of  loading  and  aiming  the  gun. 
In  fact,  he  shows  himself  a  most  thorough  and  com- 
plete sportsman,  and  everything  he  has  to  say  on  his 
pet  hobby  should  be  listened  to  with  the  utmost 
respect. 

THE  LIFE  OF  A  MEDIEVAL  MONASTERY. 

"The  Observances  in  use  at  the  Augustinian  Priory  of 
S.  Giles  and  S.  Andrew  at  Barnwell,  Cambridge- 
shire." Edited,  with  Translation  and  Glossary,  by 
J.  Willis  Clark,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Registrary  of  the 
University,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College. 
Cambridge  :  Macmillan  &  Bowes.  1897. 

THERE  are  few  subjects  upon  which  more  misconcep- 
tions exist  than  the  life  and  constitution  of  a 
mediaeval  monastery.  Many  a  well-educated  man  would 
be  puzzled  to  define  the  difference  between  an  abbot 
and  a  prior,  a  monk  and  a  canon,  or  an  obedientiary,  a 
servant,  and  a  servitor  ;  whilst  he  would  probably  main- 
tain the  old  delusion  that  all  monks  lived  in  "cells." 
The  very  terms  have  come  to  be  misused,  and  a  convent 
is  commonly  understood  to  mean  a  building  containing 
nuns,  instead  of  a  corporate  society  of  men  (or  of 
women)  inhabiting  the  collection  of  buildings  known 
as  a  monastery.  The  publication  by  Mr.  J.  Willis 
Clark,  the  learned  Registrary  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  of  the  Observances  of  the  Augustinian 
Priory  at  Barnwell  will  do  much  to  clear  the  average 
mind  of  these  and  similar  confusions,  by  placing  before 
it  an  accurate  and  interesting  account  of  a  convent  of 
Augustinian  regular  canons.  The  authenticity  and 
date  of  the  Latin  text  are  beyond  dispute  :  it  is  printed 
from  the  8th  book  of  the  manuscript  known  as  the 
"  Barnwell  Cartulary  "  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
was  certainly  written  in  1295-96.  Other  parts  of  this 
MS.  have  been  freely  used  by  Nichols  and  by  Marmaduke 
Prickett,  but  so  far  the  important  8th  book,  which,  con- 
tains the  Observances  or  rules  for  the  government  of 
the  convent,  seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
editors.  Barnwell  Priory  was  founded  in  11 12  by  Pain 
Peverel,  formerly  standard-bearer  to  Robert  "Curthose" 
in  the  Holy  Land.  At  the  time  the  manuscript  was 
written  Symon  de  Ascelles,  the  twelfth  prior,  had  been 
thirty  years  in  office,  and  a  great  fire  had  recently 
burned  all  the  woodwork  of  the  church.  "  God  knows," 
says  the  author,  "  what  losses  we  then  sustained  in  re- 
spect of  stone-work  broken,  of  the  clock,  of  lead,  of  win- 
dows, of  bells  cracked,  of  damage  to  our  neighbours,  and 
of  expenses  incurred  in  repairing  everything."  This 
fire  led  to  an  animated  controversy  with  the  bishop — 
generally  the  bete noire  of  monastic  establishments — who 
seems  to  have  permitted  himself  distinctly  unepiscopal 
language  ;  but  finally  the  convent  got  its  way,  and  the 
burnt  church  was  duly  "  reconciled "  by  his  lordship, 
who  solemnly  walked  thrice  round  the  building,  both 
inside  and  out,  sprinkled  the  walls  and  the  people  with 
holy  water  "mixed  with  wine  and  ashes,"  and  cele- 
brated High  Mass.  The  Priory  continued  to  flourish 
until  the  dissolution  in  1538,  when  its  effects  and 
materials  were  sold  for  the  moderate  sum  of  ^61  15s.  2d. 
Two  images,  two  laten  lamps,  one  sacring  bell,  two 
"great  candlestykes  of  laten,"  "j  payr  of  orgaynis," 
all  from  the  High  Altar,  went  for  265-.  8d.  The  iron 
grating,  ancient  clock,  and  choir  stalls  fetched  only 
J~6  13s.  4^.,  and  the  contents  of  the  buttery,  "  v  hogges- 
heddes,  j  ould  tubbe,j  bread  huche,  j  stalle  toleydrynke 
on,  and  a  particion  of  wode,"  together  with  all  the  kitchen 
battery,  were  bought  for  2s.  Dr.  Legh  providently 
secured,  from  the  "  High  Chamber,"  a  feather  bed, 
bolster,  pillow,  blanket,  coverlet  and  tester  of  "ould 
baudkyn,"  curtains  of  "sarsnet,"  table,  two  chairs, 
carpet,  two  forms,  for  the  really  absurd  price  of  40^. 
Forty  years  later  the  ruins  were  being  used  as  a 
quarry,  and  the  chapel  of  Corpus  Christi  College 
owed  part  of  its  materials  to  this  source.  The  final 
destruction  took  place  in  1810-12,  when  the  foundations 
were  ruthlessly  dug  up,  the  plan  of  the  monastery 
obliterated,  the  ground  levelled,  and  only  a  few  un- 
important walls  now  stand  to  mark  the  site  of  the  once 
famous  and  wealthy  Priory. 

The  Book  of  Observances,  or  Consuetudinarium, 
presents  a  remarkable  picture  of  conventual  life  and 


government  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
list  of  officers,  or  obedicntiarii,  is  large,  and  shows  that 
the  object  of  the  Augustinian  system  was  as  far  as 
possible  to  give  separate  functions  to  each  canon,  so 
that  employment  and  responsibility  might  exclude  the 
temptations  of  idleness.  The  Prelate,  Sub-Prior,  and 
Third  Prior  controlled  the  general  government  of  the 
House — the  first  with  despotic  authority.  The  Pre- 
centor, Succentor,  Sacrist,  and  Matriculary  had  charge 
of  the  church,  the  services,  and  the  books.  The  Cel- 
larer, Grainger,  and  Receiver  attended  to  the  property 
and  estates  and  temporal  affairs  in  general  ;  the  Cellarer 
also  superintended  the  commissariat.  The  Kitchener 
supervised  the  kitchen,  instructed  the  caterer,  and  kept 
the  food  accounts ;  whilst  the  Fraterer  ordered  the 
waiting  upon  the  brethren  in  the  Frater  or  Refectory, 
and  took  notice  if  any  of  them  stained  the  clean  cloth. 
The  Chamberlain  attended  to  the  dress  and  tailoring 
of  the  convent,  the  darning  of  the  brethren's  hose,  the 
linen,  and  the  "  wash,"  and  fined  the  laundress  if  the 
things  did  not  come  back  according  to  list ;  the  Hosteller 
provided  for  the  comfort  and  entertainment  of  the 
guests,  whom  every  monastery  hospitably  received, 
saw  that  they  had  clean  pillows  and  silver  spoons, 
and  that  their  fire  did  not  smoke ;  the  Almoner 
distributed  the  charity  of  the  House,  and  the  Master 
of  the  Farmery  ministered  to  the  sick  and  aged. 
Besides  these  there  were  the  Reader  at  Table,  lay 
brethren,  servants,  servitors,  novices,  &c. 

The  brethren  not  only  had  all  things  in  common,  but 
did  all  things  in  common.  They  had  no  privacy,  but 
spent  their  leisure  together  in  the  cloister,  often  under 
the  "  rule  of  silence,"  reading  or  learning  passages  of 
Scripture.  They  all  slept  together  in  the  common 
"Dorter"  or  dormitory,  and  even  the  Prelate  (or 
prior),  notwithstanding  the  unbounded  reverence  with 
which  he  was  regarded,  was  expected,  when  he  had 
finished  his  rounds  of  inspection,  and  seen  to  the  locks 
and  bolts,  to  join  the  brotherhood  in  the  general 
bedroom.  Strict  rules  governed  the  behaviour  of  the 
convent  in  the  Dorter.  No  one  was  allowed  there 
with  his  head  uncovered.  Looking  out  of  the  windows 
was  not  permitted,  nor  was  reading  in  bed  with  a 
candle.  Strangers  could  not  be  admitted  to  the  Dorter 
without  leave,  and  if  women  were  allowed  to  view  it, 
they  must  be  of  good  repute  (i.e.  probably  ugly), 
and  must  only  enter  "in  the  presence  of  several 
witnesses,  and  be  speedily  taken  out  again."  The 
brethren  slept  in  shirt,  drawers  and  gaiters,  and  were 
ordered  to  take  off  their  shoes  under  their  clothes,  with 
the  strictest  propriety.  And  woe  betide  them  if  they 
did  not  get  up  the  moment  the  Matriculary  rang  the 
bell  in  the  Dorter  at  midnight  forMattins.  This  unfor- 
tunate minor  official  must  have  passed  a  harassed 
existence,  for  we  read  in  the  15th  Section  of  the  Obser- 
vances, "  De  Officio  Sacriste,"  that  the  Matriculary's 
duties  were  "to  keep  watch  over  the  canonical  hours 
by  night  and  by  day  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating 
Divine  service  ;  to  ring  the  bells  ;  to  regulate  the 
clock  "  (all  this,  by  the  way,  in  a  day  which  was  reck- 
oned from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  divided  into  twelve 
parts,  varying  according  to  the  season)  ;  tolling  the 
small  bell  to  awaken  the  brethren  in  the  Dorter  for 
Mattins,  to  answer  the  front  door  knocker,  sweep  out 
the  church,  wash  the  lamps,  trim  the  candles,  prepare 
chafing  dishes  to  warm  the  hands  of  the  officiating 
canons,  open  and  lock  up  the  church,  eat  and  sleep  in 
it.  He  must  know  the  right  number  and  kind  of  bells 
to  be  rung  on  special  feasts,  and  his  memory  for  ringing 
must  be  as  good  as  a  bugler's  for  barrack-calls.  We 
have  never  heard  that  sub-Sacrists  or  buglers  were  cele- 
brated for  longevity. 

Another  obedientiary  who  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
was  the  Precentor,  who  was  also  librarian  (armarins), 
and  had  to  dust,  repair,  point,  and  bind  with  his  own 
hands  the  considerable  collection  of  service-books  and 
other  manuscripts  and  store  them  in  the  book-cupboard, 
lined  with  wood  to  keep  out  the  damp  of  the  walls,  and 
divided  into  convenient  compartments.  The  brethren 
borrowed  them  to  read  in  the  cloister,  but  the  careful 
librarian  noted  each  borrower's  name  in  a  roll  kept  for 
the  purpose  ;  nor  could  any  book  be  lent  outside  the 
convent  except  by  his  leave,  and  even  then  the  borrower 
was  required  to  deposit  a  pledge  of  equal  value  ;  so 
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highly  were  the  books  prized  in  those  days  of  scanty 
literature.  Once  a  year  there  was  a  general  parade  of 
all  the  books.  Each  brother  had  to  produce  the  book 
he  had  borrowed,  and  if  he  had  been  indolent  and  left 
it  unread,  he  was  compelled  to  confess  his  fault 
with  shame,  piostrate  on  his  knees  before  the  whole 
Chapter. 

Naturally  the  frequent  services  of  the  day — Mattins, 
Lauds,  Prime,  Terce,  Sext,  None,  Vespers  and  Compline, 
Morning  Mass,    High   Mass,  and  extra  and  private 
Masses — sharpened  the  brethren's  appetites  and  made 
them  exceedingly  thirsty.  Hence  the  offices  of  Kitchener, 
Cellarer  and  Sub-Cellarer  were  no  sinecures.    The  last 
had  special  charge  of  the  bread  and  beer,  and  the  pains 
he  took  to  keep  the  convent  from  quarrelling  with  their 
liquor  were  boundless.    "When  new  barrels  are  filled 
with  beer  they  are  not  to  be  left  without  some  one  to 
watch  them.    In  winter,  straw  is  to  be  placed  round  the 
barrels,  and,  if  need  be,  a  fire  is  to  be  lighted.  In 
summer  the  windows  of  the  cellar  are  to  be  closed,  to 
prevent  the  heat  of  the  sun  reaching  the  barrels.  The 
Cellarer  ought  not  to  give  new  beer  to  the  convent  to 
drink  until  the  fourth  day."    In  spite  of  these  precau- 
tions the  Sub-Cellarer  evidently  had  to  put  up  with  the 
criticisms  of  habitual  grumblers,  and  it  is  therefore  laid 
down  that  he  should  be  "of  a  cheerful  countenance, 
temperate  in  his  answers,  courteous  to  strangers,  and 
of  polished  manners,  so  that  he  may  not  only  not 
speak  harshly  himself,  but  may  know  how  to  bear  with 
equanimity  the  hard  words  of  others  " — when  the  beer 
was  flat,  for  instance.    Good  feeding  and  much  beer 
would  probably  heat  the  constitutions  of  the  worthy 
Canons,  and  it  is  therefore  prescribed  that  they  must  be 
bled  seven  times  a  year  in  the  Farmery,  the  master  of 
which,  though  no  doctor,  must  keep  "  ginger,  cinnamon, 
peony  and  the  like,  to  render  prompt  assistance  to  the 
sick  if  stricken  by  a  sudden  malady."    Many  curious 
instructions  are  recorded  for  every  operation  of  the  day  : 
the  proper  order  of  washing  and  of  combing  the  hair  ; 
the  impropriety  of  mistaking  a  towel  for  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  or  a  toothbrush  ;  and  a  thousand  other 
minute  directions.    But  we  have  said  enough  to  show 
that  the  Observances  of  the  Priory  of  S.  Giles  and 
S.  Andrew  at  Barnwell  are  interesting  not  only  to  the 
antiquary,  but  to  all  who  wish  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of 
the  monastic  life  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  MATABELE 
REVOLT. 

*'  The  Matabele  Campaign,  1896  ;  being  a  Narrative  of 
the  Campaign  in  suppressing  the  Native  Rising  in 
Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland.  By  Colonel  R.  S. 
S.  Baden-Powell.    London  :  Methuen.  1897. 

THE  suppression  of  the  Matabele  rebellion  was 
essentially  a  soldiers'  war.  When  the  natives 
rose,  men  dropped  their  spades  and  drills  and  seized 
their  rifles,  and  rallied  round  the  first  leaders  they 
could  find.  The  revolt  was  finally  suppressed  by 
independent  detachments  of  mounted  troops,  who 
harassed  the  natives  in  their  retreats  and  forced  them 
to  submission  by  threatening  to  prevent  the  sowing  of 
the  next  season's  crops.  The  movements  of  the  various 
detachments  were  guided  by  Sir  F.  Carrington  from 
Buluwayo  ;  but  the  general  in  command  was  not  able 
to  join  in  the  actual  fighting,  and  the  war  was  won  by 
individual  pluck  and  not  by  strategy.  Hence,  for  a 
history  of  the  war  we  have  to  rely  on  the  journals  of 
the  combatants,  instead  of  on  the  despatches  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief. Mr.  Selous's  "  Sunshine  and  Storm  in 
Rhodesia  "  told  the  story  of  the  war  up  to  the  date  of 
the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  England  in  June  and 
the  disbandment  on  4  July  of  the  Buluwayo  Field  Force, 
whose  heroic  efforts  had  broken  the  back  of  the  revolt. 
Colonel  Baden-Powell  takes  up  the  story  where  Selous 
left  off.  He  entered  the  country  in  June,  haunted  by  the 
fear  that  the  fighting  would  be  over  before  he  reached 
the  scene  of  operations.  The  critical  stage  of  the  war, 
no  doubt,  had  passed  ;  but  the  enemy  still  occupied 
their  mountain  strongholds,  and  it  was  essential  that 
they  should  be  driven  from  these  and  forced  to  beg  for 
peace.  Accordingly  detachments  were  sent  out  in  vari- 
ous directions  to  break  up  the  last  bodies  of  the  enemy. 


As  the  chief  of  Carrington's  staff,  it  was  Colonel  Baden- 
Powell's  duty  to  discover  their  position.  Instead  of 
trusting  to  natives,  he  did  most  of  the  scouting  himself, 
earning  from  the  Matabele  the  name  of  Impeesa,  owing 
to  his  daring  and  the  rapidity  and  stealthiness  of  his 
movements.  After  a  couple  of  months  engaged  in  what 
the  author  calls  the  "  best  of  all  arts,  sciences,  or  sports 
— scouting,"  he  was  sent  further  afield  in  an  independent 
command.  He  reached  his  force  to  find  that  the  chief 
Uwini,  against  whom  he  had  been  sent,  was  already 
captured  ;  but  the  author  was  in  time  to  chase  the 
natives  out  of  the  Shangani  Forest,  and  to  storm  the 
stronghold  of  a  chief  named  Wedza.  After  six  months' 
service  he  returned  home  via  Salisbury  and  Beira. 

Colonel  Baden-Powell  is  clearly  one  of  the  best  type 
of  English  officer ;  he  is  an  enthusiastic  soldier,  full 
of  pluck  and  energy  ;  he  displays  uniform  good  temper, 
and  is  irritated  only  by  clumsiness  and  bad  work.  He 
is  a  straightforward  writer,  and  his  diary  is  of  value  as 
it  shows  us  the  impressions  of  the  moment  on  the 
country  and  the  war.  His  story  is  of  less  thrilling  interest 
than  that  of  Selous,  for  the  fate  of  the  war  was  decided 
before  Colonel  Baden-Powell  reached  Matabeleland. 
But  the  military  lessons  in  this  book  are  more  im- 
portant ;  they  demonstrate  the  immeasurable  superiority 
of  mounted  troops  over  infantry  in  South  African  war- 
fare. As  the  author  only  stayed  in  the  country  from 
June  to  December,  he  had  few  personal  opportunities 
of  studying  its  resources  and  prospects  ;  but  he  throws 
a  few  suggestive  side  lights  on  the  former  administra- 
tion. He  tells  us  that  the  rebellion  was  due  to  the 
Jameson  Raid  ;  and  his  account  of  Mr.  Rhodes's  famous 
palaver  with  the  Matabele  does  not  represent  that  in- 
cident as  being  quite  as  heroic  as  did  the  telegrams  at 
the  time. 

The  most  regrettable  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
account  of  the  execution  of  Uwini,  a  wounded  prisoner 
whom  Colonel  Baden-Powell  had  tried  by  court-martial 
and  then  shot.  For  this  high-handed  proceeding  he 
was  placed  under  open  arrest  by  orders  of  the  High 
Commissioner,  who  further  insisted  on  an  inquiry  into 
the  circumstances.  The  spirit  in  which  the  author 
refers  to  this  interference  by  Lord  Rosmead  is  unfor- 
tunate. His  defence  is  quite  inadequate,  and  he  no 
doubt  could  have  made  it  much  more  convincing  if  he 
had  chosen  to  do  so.  "  My  only  defence  is  that  it  was 
the  only  right  thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances  "  is  all 
he  says  (p.  41 1).  Elsewhere  he  mentions  charges  against 
Uwini ;  but  we  should  have  been  glad  of  information  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  death  sentence 
was  based. 

DR.  HARNACK  AGAIN. 

"  History  of  Dogma."  By  Dr.  Adolph  Harnack. 
Translated  by  Neil  Buchanan.  Vol.11.  Williams 
&  Norgate.  1897. 

PROFESSOR  HARNACK  is  always  welcome.  Few 
critics  are  better  loved  in  England,  and  none  are 
more  salutary  for  us.     Not  only  is  the  Professor  a 
marvel  of  learning,  but  he  has  a  good  heart  to  boot  ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  has  the  common-sense  of  sympathy  and 
the  sympathy  of  common-sense.    He  does  not  attribute 
great  changes  and  large  developments  to  the  mere 
wantonness  of  thought  leaders,  nor  to  the  blind  slavish- 
ness  of  an  unspiritual  clergy.    He  traces  step  by  step 
the  story  of  how  Christian  theology  grew  and  took 
definite  outline,  how  it  passed  from  the  child-like  and 
emotional  stage  into  the  severely  intellectual,  and  from 
the  warm  wrappings  of  its  Jewish  cradle  into  the  Greek 
garments  of  its  manhood.    He  looks  wistfully  and 
speaks  sometimes  a  little  mournfully,  or  even  tartly, 
about  the  changes  he  describes  ;  but  he  never  fails  to 
see   that   some  reasonable   necessity  wrought  these 
changes,  or  at   the  very  least,  that  they  were  the 
resultants  of  many  inevitable  combats  and  combinations. 
So  far  from  saying  "  here  the  Christian  Church  fooled 
and  fell,"  he  says  rather  "  this  seam  in  her  face  dates 
from  the  swords  of  the  gnostics,  whom  she  defeated, 
and  that  twist  in  her  finger  came  from  a  death  grapple 
with  strong  centrifugal  schisms."    When  you  expect 
him  to  lament  or  to  jeer  at  some  new  development, 
which   perhaps    had   after-effects   of    ill,    he  simply 
summarizes  the  gain  of  the  new  position,  or  reminds  us 
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that  the  old  was  no  longer  tenable.  There  is  an  aloof- 
ness about  Professor  Harnack.  He  does  not  leave 
his  stithy  to  wield  any  of  the  swords  he  has  been 
fashioning  with  care  and  pains.  If  Romish  writers 
wish  for  the  correct  view  of  the  excerpts  which 
they  quote  from  writers  of  this  period,  he  gives 
it  to  them  frankly  and  fairly.  Few  more  impartial 
pieces  of  Church  history  have  been  written  than  his 
excursus  to  Chapters  II.  and  III.  on  the  Roman 
question.  The  unprincipled  and  unstable  views  of  St. 
Cyprian  on  this  subject  are  carefully  exposed  ;  the  full 
weight  of  Irenaeus'  testimony  to  Papal  authority  is 
allowed.  The  great  and  good  influence  of  Rome  (as 
the  Cathedra  Petri)  both  over  the  East  and  over  the 
rest  of  Christendom  is  by  no  means  minimized  or 
denied,  although  the  historian  has  small  sympathy 
with  modern  Papal  claims.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
exposes  unsparingly  the  modern  fictions  about  primitive 
Christianity.  There  never  was  a  time  {pace  Dr. 
Westcott)  when  historical  Christianity  was  a  religion 
"of  the  book."  "No  one  thought  of  the  desperate 
idea  of  an  invisible  Church  ;  this  notion  would  probably 
have  brought  about  a  lapse  from  pure  Christianity  far 
more  rapidly  than  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church."  The  primitive  Christian  undoubtedly  leaned 
very  heavily  upon  "  some  form  of  tradition,"  whether 
he  called  it  yrdxris  or  Kvpiaia)  tSiSaovcaXia,  or  by  another  of 
his  many  names.  These  and  similar  verdicts  are 
salutary  for  us  to  hear. 

But  Professor  Harnack  is  not  infallible,  and  occasion- 
ally he  can  misconceive  an  author  with  the  worst  of  us. 
His  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Alexandrian  Church  in 
Clement's  time  had  no  baptismal  confession  and  no 
definitely  formulated  summary  of  faith  strikes  one  as 
simply  forlorn.  It  must  be  granted  that  much  of  this 
"  History  of  Dogma"  will  have  to  be  modified  if  the 
author  is  mistaken  on  this  crucial  point.  But  since 
both  Caspari  and  Voight  are  against  him  here,  we 
will  make  bold  to  declare  against  him  also.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  absolutely  inconceivable  that  in  the 
clear  Greek  air,  in  the  critical  atmosphere  of  Alex- 
andria, the  Christian  faith  should  remain  long 
in  a  nebulous  condition.  Sublimated  emotions  and 
essential  spirits  may  suit  foggy  modern  manufacturing 
centres,  but  Alexandria  looked  upon  herself  as  the  in- 
heritress of  Athenian  wisdom,  and  was  not  likely  to  let 
a  thriving  faith  remain  unformulated  for  a  century  or 
more.  It  is  true  that  Clement  is  perpetually  re- 
ferring to  an  "ecclesiastical  canon,"  to  the  "true,  or 
divine  tradition,"  and  to  "the  Gospel  canon"  ;  and  he 
uses  many  other  similar  terms.  Are  we  to  believe  that 
these  repeated  phrases  are  merely  equivalents  for 
Christian  common-sense  or  right  methods  of  interpret- 
ing Scripture  ?  If  Clement  speaks  of  a  bfioXo-yia,  which 
the  orthodox  keep  and  heretics  transgress,  we  are  for- 
bidden, forsooth,  to  translate  this  as  "confession  of 
faith,"  but  may  only  look  upon  it  as  confession  vaguely, 
which  is  rather  begging  the  whole  question.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  whether  Clement  speaks  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed  or  not,  under  the  phrases  he  uses,  he  never  gives 
any  such  summary  ;  nor,  indeed,  does  he  seem  t )  follow 
such  arrangement  of  subject,  or  in  any  way  to  have  a 
creed  openly  before  his  eyes.  But  is  not  this  entirely 
explained  by  Clement  himself?  He  distinctly  says  that  a 
naked  assertion  of  the  faith  would  be  no  argument  at  all. 
It  would  simply  be  met  by  a  naked  denial.  But  though 
he  avoids  and  professes  to  avoid  the  open  summary  of  the 
Christian  religion,  he  is  careful,  hesays,  to  sowthefoyjuara 
sparsely  about  his  works,  so  that  the  sacred  tradition 
may  not  be  easily  accessible  to  any  one  but  the  initiated 
— wg  p'qctav  eu  cil  to)  irtpiTvytn'Ti  twv  afivfirwv  r>)v  rwv 
ayiwv  TrapaSfjaetor  tvpeiriv  (Stromateis,  VII.  Cap.  xviii. 
§  no).  In  the  scoffing  air  of  Alexandria  he  was 
almost  bound  to  practise  this  economy,  this  conceal- 
ment, which  he  tells  us  he  aims  at  in  his  writing. 
Professor  Harnack  should  tell  us  what  it  was,  upon 
his  hypothesis,  that  Clement  was  so  careful  to  con- 
ceal. It  was  neither  the  Scriptures,  which  he  quotes 
freely,  nor  general  rules  of  moral  conduct,  nor 
the  deductions  of  "Christian  common-sense,"  which 
things  are  all  largely  and  openly  exhibited.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  anything  that  was  definite  enough  to 
conceal  would  have  been  quite  amorphous  if  it  had  been 
revealed.    Therefore,  much  as  we  like  Professor  Har- 


nack and  greatly  as  we  respect  his  work,  we  must 
confess  that  his  theory  gets  a  bad  wound  here.  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  the  cut  comes  not  only  across  a  large 
blood-vessel,  but  at  a  critical  moment  in  the  battle. 
The  book  as  a  whole  is  practically  spoiled  by  this 
mishap,  although  the  detailed  work  of  course  is  not 
rendered  valueless.  For  instance,  the  chapter  upon 
the  Apologists  is  most  interesting  as  showing  the 
dangers  of  the  ante-Nicene  positions  generally.  The 
chapter  upon  Irenaeus  is  particularly  welcome  ;  for  the 
mythical  misinterpretations  of  that  writer  are  almost 
endless.  One  set  of  men  regard  him  as  a  profound 
and  finished  theologian  ;  another  set  (among  whom  are 
Dr.  Fairbairn  and  his  compatriots)  rail  against  that 
writer  as  the  arch-perverter  of  the  imaginary  "primitive 
purity  "  of  the  Christian  religion.  To  both  sets  of  men 
it  would  be  useful  to  learn  what  Irenaeus  actually  did, 
and  why  he  did  it,  and  to  realize  how  meagre  or  per- 
verted might  have  been  the  contents  of  the  faith  if  it 
had  ceased  to  unfold  itself  either  before  Irenaeus  or 
even  immediately  after  him.  His  greatest  work  was 
done  in  the  department  of  soteriology  on  lines  which 
his  ignorant  detractors  ought  to  greet  with  true  delight. 
But  this  train  of  thought  leads  us  away  from  Professor 
Harnack  and  lands  us  upon  a  much  lower  and  less 
fruitful  plane.  Though  we  cannot  look  upon  this 
volume  as  altogether  worthy  of  the  first,  it  is  still 
indispensable  to  all  students. 

"  INTELLECTUAL  ANARCHY." 

"Patience  Sparhawk  and  her  Times."    By  Gertrude 
Atherton.    London  :  John  Lane.  1897. 

IN  the  dedication  to  M.  Paul  Bourget  we  find  that 
Mrs.  Atherton's  novel  is  designed  to  show  that 
"the  motive  power,  the  cohering  force,  the  ultimate 
religion  of  that  strange  composite  known  as  '  the 
American  '  is  Individual  Will,"  and  that  "in  the  higher 
civilization"  the  Individual  Will  "amounts  to  intel- 
lectual anarchy,"  from  which  "destruction,  chaos,  may 
eventuate."  One  cannot  misunderstand  this  manifesto. 
A  stickler  about  words  might  scruple  before  admitting 
that  the  anarchy  is  as  intellectual  as  might  be  wished  ; 
but  anarchy  is  here,  beyond  a  doubt.  We  may  not 
worship  the  American  Anarch  so  reverently  as  Mrs. 
Atherton  does  ;  but  we  cannot  deny  that  the  creature 
has  good  points  in  the  way  of  Anarchism.  He  has 
neither  taste  nor  the  sense  of  humour  ;  but  there  is  not 
a  Mechanics'  Institute  in  Boston  which  could  possibly 
refrain  from  affirming  him  a  miracle  of  Mentality.  He 
himself  says  he  is,  and  Mrs.  Atherton  quite  agrees  :  so 
there's  an  end  on't.  Having  just  become  engaged  to 
marry  Patience  Sparhawk's  sister-in-law,  Mr.  Latimer 
Burr  felt  it  in  his  intellectual  heart  to  practise  uxorious- 
ness  with  the  newly-wedded  heroine  of  the  tale.  He 
had  known  her  for  about  ten  minutes  only  ;  but  what 
did  that  matter?  Mr.  Burr  "  was  a  man  upon  whom 
rebuff  sat  lightly."  Therefore,  coming  upon  Patience 
in  a  dark  corner  of  her  own  house,  he  "  tried  to  kiss 
her."  She  declined  ;  but  it  is  the  part  of  the  Intellec- 
tual Anarch  to  anarchize,  and  the  incident  could  not 
close  with  anything  so  tame  as  an  unchaste  salute 
deferred.  There  must  needs  be  some  mentalizing. 
Consequently  "  she  held  her  head  with  a  young  triumph 
in  beauty  and  the  intellectual  tribute  of  clever  men," 
and  proceeded  to  discuss  the  situation.  She  told 
him  that  she  quite  realized  him  to  be  a  man  of 
fashion  and  that  her  own  destiny  was  to  be  a  woman 
thereof.  "  You  will  never  be  that,"  said  he,  "  for  there 
are  not  enough  brainy  men  in  society  to  appreciate  you. 
If  all  were  like  myself,  you  would  be  wearied  with  the 
din  of  admiration."  "There's  nothing  like  having  a 
good  opinion  of  oneself,"  said  she.  "Why  not?" 
quoth  Mr.  Burr.  "  I  don't  set  up  to  be  an  intellectual 
man  myself — intellectual  men  are  out  of  date  ;  but 
I'm  a  brainy  man,  and  I'd  like  to  know  how  I'm  to 
help  being  aware  of  the  fact."  The  bride  felt  him  to 
be  "  as  ingenuous  as  all  fast  men,"  and  frankly 
owned  it ;  but  she  saw  no  sign  of  his  having  subtlety, 
and  to  be  kissed  by  a  man  with  no  subtlety  was 
clearly  out  of  the  question.  "The  women  you  have 
spent  your  life  running  after  make  no  demands  on 
subtlety,"  said  she.    "Take  care,"  said  he,  angrily; 
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"you  are  going-  too  far.  I  tell  you  I  have  as  much  soul 
as  any  man  living."  What  profiteth  it  a  man  to 
osculate  if  the  woman  believes  not  in  his  brainy  soul  ? 
Mr.  Burr  saw  no  profit  whatever,  and  therefore  his  phil- 
andering did  not  eventuate  as  he  had  at  first  designed. 
It  eventuated,  however,  in  a  most  impressive  co- 
ruscation of  Mentality.  The  husband  of  Patience,  who 
had  been  eavesdropping  in  the  interests  of  Intellectual 
Anarchy,  broke  in  upon  the  duologue  ;  and  the  bride 
left  the  two  fighting  with  no  regard  for  the  Queens- 
berry  or  any  other  rules.  "  Man  is  certainly  still  a 
savage,  a  brute,"  she  said.  "  What  is  the  matter  with 
civilization?"  This  problem  about  civilization  left  her  at 
ease  for  a  time;  indeed,  it  kept  her  severely  intellectual 
for  two  pages  ;  but  the  lady  had  had  a  variety  of  pasts, 
and,  as  was  only  reasonable,  another  Anarch  stepped 
along.  He  too  wanted  to  qualify  her  for  divorce,  in 
order  that  he  might  prove  to  himself  that  his  soul  was 
thoroughly  mentalized  ;  but  the  American  bride,  the 
new  flower  of  civilization,  which  has  something  the 
matter  with  it,  is  fastidious  as  to  co-respondents.  She 
does  not  always  dally  so  promptly  as  the  melancholy 
ruffian  of  the  other  sex  desires.  ■'  I  am  merely 
worshipping  an  ideal  of  the  hour,"  said  the  second 
Intellectual  Anarch;  "Do  you  love  your  husband?" 
"No,"  she  answered.  "Then  you  are  a  harlot,"  he 
said  deliberately.  What  else  he  wished  her  to  be  we 
cannot  understand  ;  we  are  not  American  Mentalists, 
and  our  reflections  do  not  eventuate. 

PALMER'S  CATULLUS. 

"  Catulli  Veronensis  Liber."   Edited  by  Arthur  Palmer, 
Litt.Doc.    London  :  Macmillan.  1897. 

MESSRS.  MACMILLAN  are  laying  all  those  who 
read  the  Classics  for  pleasure  under  a  great 
obligation  by  the  issue  of  their  delightful  Parnassus 
Library  of  Greek  and  Latin  Texts,  of  which  this  volume 
is  an  instalment.  But  there  is  one  remark  which  we 
are  tempted  to  make.  In  the  prospectus  of  these  issues 
we  are  told  that  the  design  is  to  place  within  the  reach 
of  all  who  care  to  possess  them  the  masterpieces  of 
classical  literature  "  in  a  form  at  once  convenient  and 
pleasant  to  the  eye."  Now  there  are  many  hundreds  of 
readers  who  delight  in  Catullus  just  as  they  delight  in 
Beranger  or  Burns,  who  do  not  care  to  be  worried 
about  textual  minutiae  while  they  are  enjoying  the 
poetry.  Such  enjoyment  and  critical  curiosity  about 
readings  are  compatible,  but  are  quite  separate  things, 
and  it  is  grotesque  and  even  repulsive  to  confuse  them. 
In  every  poem  we  are  confronted  with  lines  which  are 
an  exasperating  eyesore  of  staggering  Roman  letters 
and  italics  — such  as 

"  Verum  istuc  populi  lingua,  quieto  /ac<?t." 

"  O  factum  male  !  vcb  mi'selle  passer." 
The  reader  feels  quite  thankful  to  come  across  a  poem — 
as  he  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  does — without 
these  impediments.  In  his  text,  which  is  mainly  that 
of  Ellis,  Professor  Palmer  very  properly  chooses  the 
readings  which  have  the  best  manuscript  authority  ; 
but  we  wish  that  in  some  passages  he  could  have  seen 
his  way  to  adopt  readings  the  intrinsic  merit  of  which 
outweighs  their  want  of  authority.  Such  would  be  the 
conjecture  of  Muretus  in  LXIV.  65, 

"  Non  tereti  strophio  luctantes  vincta  papillas," 
for  "  lactentes,"  a  reading  which  has  neither  much 
point  nor  much  vividness  ;  and  in  LXVI.  the  reading  of 
the  old  editions, 

"  Luce  autem  canae  Tethyi  restituor," 
is  surely  far  preferable  to 

"  Lux  autem  canae  Tethyi  restituit" 
especially  when  taken  in  connexion  with  "vertor  in 
occasum,"  three  lines  before.  Where  Professor  Palmer 
deviates  from  Ellis  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that 
it  is  generally  for  the  better,  as  certainly  in  II.  8  and  in 
reading  "  posse "  without  the  hiatus  after  line  10;  in 
XXV.  5,  where  "  diva  miluorum  aves  "  is  read  for  the 
impossible  "cum  diva  mulier  aries";  LXIV.  273,  where 
"  leviterque  sonant  "  is  far  better  than  Ellis's  reading 
'  leviter  resonant  "  ;  in  line  177  of  the  same  poem  we  can 
only  say  that  if  "  Idceosne  petam  montes"  is  not  the  right 
reading  it  ought  to  be.    But  we  do  not  at  all  like  the 


insertion  of  the  editor's  not  very  felicitous  conjecture  of 
"  vi  vindice  "  for  the  common  reading  "  simul  undique  " 
in  101  LXVIII.  B,  flat  though  that  reading  be,  and  we 
certainly  protest  against  Professor  Palmer's  wooden 
substitute  of  "  misero  me  trudere  more  " — a  conjecture 
worthy  of  Bentley  at  his  worst — for  "  misero  me  tradere 
amori"  in  XCIX.  11.  Nor  can  we  congratulate  Professor 
Palmer  on  his  treatment  of  the  notorious  crux  in 
LXVIII.  B.  He  prints  the  absolutely  unintelligible  read- 
ing of  the  MSS.,  "Conjugis  in  culpa  flagrantem 
cotidiana,"  and  though  he  gives  a  special  excursus  on 
the  passage,  he  simply  imports  additional  obscurity  into 
what  was  obscure  enough  before.  Either  Baehren's 
conjecture,  "  concipit  iram,"  with  Pleitner's  variant, 
"concitat,"  or  Hertzberg's  "contudit,"  though  yield- 
ing opposite  meanings,  make  perfectly  good  sense, 
though  certainty  is  impossible,  because  there  may  bean 
hiatus  after  line  140.  In  any  case  Professor  Palmer's 
parallel  from  Ovid  and  assumption  that  Juno  complains 
to  Diana,  as  well  as  his  reasons  for  rejecting  "  contudit," 
are  palpably  absurd.  But  these  are  trifles,  and  the 
work  as  a  whole  is  a  credit  to  the  series  to  which  it 
belongs. 

COMPENSATION  AND  A  LITTLE  LAW. 

"  The  Law  and  Practice  of  Compensation."  By  G.  M. 
Freeman,  Q.C.  London:  The  Land  Agent's  Re- 
cord, Limited.  1897. 

"Property  Law  for  General  Readers."  By  W.  C. 
Maude.    London  :  Effingham  Wilson.  1897. 

"  Legal  Lore."  Edited  by  W.  Andrews.  London  : 
W.  Andrews.  1897. 

THE  subject  of  compensation  seems  to  have  peculiar 
attractions  for  legal  writers  just  now.  Is  it  that 
the  inroads  of  the  common-law  men  are  driving  Parlia- 
mentary barristers  to  seek  compensation  elsewhere  ? 
Mr.  Freeman's  book  follows  hard  on  that  of  another 
distinguished  Parliamentary  lawyer,  Mr.  Balfour  Browne, 
which  followed  at  no  long  interval  the  third  edition  of 
Mr.  Cripps's  book.  In  all  such  matters,  Mr.  Cripps  is 
as  much  in  his  element  as  he  is  out  of  it  in  Parliament, 
and  his  standard  work  on  "Compensation"  left  little 
to  be  said. 

But  Mr.  Freeman  may  fairby  and  can  successfully 
plead  that  he  has  approached  his  subject  from  a  different 
standpoint  from  Mr.  Cripps.  He  is  not  so  much  con- 
cerned with  the  question  as  it  presents  itself  to  a  legal 
critic  as  with  its  substantial  meaning  to  those  who  have 
to  pay  compensation  and  those  who  hope  to  receive  it. 
Accordingly,  he  gives  you  a  straightforward,  readable 
narrative,  in  the  form  of  a  history  of  a  compensation 
case  from  its  earliest  stages  to  the  final  disposal  of  costs. 
He  also  shows  how  such  cases  arise,  and  he  has  some 
very  suggestive  passages  as  to  possible  future  develop- 
ments. The  book  is  happily  not  overburdened  with 
authorities,  and  is  commendably  brief ;  in  one  of  its 
aspects  we  think  too  brief.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
find  a  common  principle  as  the  basis  of  all  compensa- 
tion ;  and  yet  that  is  the  most  intellectual  and  most 
interesting  aspect  of  the  whole  subject  ;  and  is  one 
that  may  present  itself  forcibly  to  the  actual  parties 
in  these  cases  ;  it  is  as  much  a  layman's  point  as  a 
lawyer's. 

It  may  be  such  a  basis  cannot  be  found,  and,  if  it 
can  be  found,  is  at  any  rate  not  acted  upon  in  fact. 
We  are  the  last  to  suggest  that  the  law  and  practice  as 
to  this  or  any  other  matter  should  be  treated  as  deduc- 
tive, when  it  is  not  so  ;  but  there  are  points  about 
compensation  which  indicate  the  possibility  of  raising 
this  branch  of  law  to  a  deductive  position.  We  should 
have  liked  Mr.  Freeman  to  discuss  the  question,  and 
the  more  so  that  various  remarks  scattered  up  and 
down  the  book  suggest  a  capacity  for  the  intellectual 
treatment  of  legal  matters  such  as  we  do  not  often 
meet  with  in  regulation  law  books.  This  may, 
perhaps,  be  put  down  to  the  experience  of  the  writer, 
which  has  made  him  see  his  subject  not  through  the 
medium  of  formulas  and  rules,  but  as  a  living  factor  in 
modern  life.  Mr.  Freeman  has  done  well  to  reproduce 
in  permanent  form  the  series  of  articles  contributed  to 
the  "  Land  Agent's  Record." 
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"Property  Law  for  General  Readers"  will  do  no 
harm  so  long  as  the  "general  readers"  do  not  mistake 
the  vague  idea  of  property  law  they  may  get  from  this 
pamphlet  for  legal  knowledge. 

The  compilers  of  "  Legal  Lore  ;  or,  Curiosities  of 
Law  and  Lawyers,"  have  got  hold  of  so  many  quaint 
and  happy  subjects  that  it  is  surprising  they  have  not 
been  able  to  turn  out  a  more  interesting  volume. 

RECENT  PHILOSOPHICAL  WORKS. 

"  Recent  Advances  in  Theistic  Philosophy  of  Religion." 
By  James  Lindsay.  Edinburgh  :  Blackwood. 
1897. 

"  Contemporary  Theology  and  Theism."  By  R.  M. 
Wenley.    Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.  1S97. 

"  Outlines  of  Psychology."  By  Wilhelm  Wundt.  Trans- 
lated with  the  co-operation  of  the  author  by  Charles 
Hubbard  Judd,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. Leipsig  :  Englemann.  London  :  Williams 
&  Norgate.  1897. 

MR.  LINDSAY  has  previously  published  a  volume 
on  the  progressiveness  of  Christian  theology 
which  has  met,  so  he  tells  us,  with  ' '  an  unusually  favour- 
able reception."  Naturally  encouraged,  he  has  pro- 
ceeded to  prepare  "  the  present  much  larger  volume," 
in  which  he  appears  to  have  set  out  with  the  desire  of 
showing  the  latest  advances  in  theistic  conceptions. 
Now  a  clear  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  such 
conceptions  have  been  modified  and  clarified  by  scientific 
and  speculative  advance  would  undoubtedly  be  of  much 
public  utility  if  it  could  be  conveyed  to  the  proper 
quarters  ;  for  our  public  religious  teachers  do  not  too 
commonly  enunciate  theistic  views  which  readily  as- 
similate with  those  conceptions  of  the  Universe  which 
emerge  as  the  result  of  even  common  culture.  We 
opened  this  "present  larger  volume,"  therefore,  with 
the  hope  that  it  might  be  found  to  supply  a  definite 
want  ;  but  after  full  perusal  of  its  four  hundred  pages 
we  must  confess  to  some  disappointment — and  just  a 
little  weariness. 

It  was  Strauss,  if  we  remember  rightly,  who  observed 
of  one  of  his  contemporary  critics  that  he  was  a 
wonderfully  learned  man  ;  and  immediately  added  the 
somewhat  brutal  remark  that  a  very  learned  man  is 
often  a  very  great  fool.  It  is  not  for  us  to  indulge 
in  those  amenities  which  are  the  prerogative  of 
scholarship  ;  and  certainly  Mr.  Lindsay  is  not  a  fool, 
but  a  wise  as  well  as  a  learned  man.  Yet  we  think  he 
would  have  displayed  his  wisdom  more  advantageously 
from  an  author's — certainly  he  would  from  a  reader's — 
point  of  view,  had  he  put  upon  his  learning  some  further 
restraint.  Surely  there  is  virtue  in  foot-notes  and 
appendices  ;  but  every  author  who  is  here  referred  to 
at  all,  no  matter  what  his  relative  importance,  is 
brought  indiscriminately  into  the  text  to  be  quoted,  or 
banned,  or  blessed.  And  the  authors  with  whom  Mr. 
Lindsay  is  familiar  are  legion.  He  must  possess  some- 
thing more  than  the  apprehensive  genius  of  Shelley, 
who  read  eight  lines  at  a  time  and  comprehended  a 
paragraph  at  a  glance,  though  probably  not  in  the  days 
when  he  was  studying  metaphysics.  Here  is  a  page 
on  which  Mr.  Lindsay  introduces  the  names  of  forty- 
nine  authors,  any  one  of  whom  would  furnish  an 
average  student  with  some  weeks  of  philosophic  pause. 
Even  with  strict  classification  this  cmbarras  des  richesses 
would  be  confusing  ;  but  Mr.  Lindsay  does  not  classify 
beyond  the  subject  of  his  chapters.  He  takes  his 
authors  haphazard  as  they  come  to  hand  or  memory, 
with  resulting  juxtapositions  and  offsettings  which  are 
sometimes  peculiar.  Thus,  having  paused  to  reprove 
the  tendency  of  Hegel  and  Green — we  do  not  admit  the 
tendency — to  attenuate  the  idea  of  the  personality  of 
God,  Mr.  Lindsay  proceeds  to  show  us  that  later 
philosophy  has  purged  itself  of  the  error  ;  for  not  only 
have  Drs.  Matheson  and  Flint  expressed  themselves 
unexceptionably,  but  "among  otherwriters  Miss  Cobbe 
declares  for  the  personality  of  God — urging  prayer  as  an 
aid  to  the  maintenance  of  this  belief."  Shall  we  put 
the  question  to  a  plebiscite? 

This  question  of  the  propriety  of  applying  the  quality  of 
personality  to  God  provides  indeed  the  strongest  thread 


of  thought  upon  which  the  minister  of  St.  Andrew, 
Kilmarnock,  strings  his  pearls  of  philosophic  learning. 
We  think  he  is  justified  in  his  contention  that  there  is  a 
manifest  tendency  in  later  philosophy  to  reinstate  in  the 
content  of  the  idea  of  God  this  occasionally  neglected 
element.  And  the  tendency  is  just  and  discriminating 
so  far  as  it  is  expressive  of  the  truth  that  our  ultimate 
conception  must  be  the  result  of  a  synthesis,  not  an 
analysis,  and  must  include,  not  eject,  the  higher  ele 
ments  of  consciousness.  The  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
immanence,  the  central  conception  of  all  modern  philo- 
sophy, is  itself  meaningless  if  it  does  not  enable  us  to 
clothe  the  abstract  idea  of  God  in  those  forms  which 
the  Divine  Reality  assumes  during  the  process  of  its 
self-revelation.  Dr.  Wenley,  in  the  Glasgow  address 
now  elaborated  and  published,  wherein  he  traverses 
briefly,  but  with  selective  care,  the  field  more  fully 
reaped  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  points  out,  in  a  striking  passage, 
that  even  the  notion  of  Divine  transcendence  arises  out 
of  the  revelation,  through  the  persistent  pressure  of 
personal  life  towards  the  unattained,  of  a  transcendent 
element  in  man  himself.  Certainly  that  unattained 
Reality  which  is  his  ideal,  motive,  and  end  must  be 
conceived  as  of  fuller  content  than  any  limited  per- 
sonality. 

It  is  conspicuously  the  case,  however,  that  the 
emphasis  so  frequently  laid  on  the  element  of  per- 
sonality in  God  has  another  purpose,  connected  with 
what  Wendell  Holmes  has  called  the  "tendency  to 
shift  the  total  responsibility  of  all  human  action  from 
the  Infinite  to  the  finite."  Dr.  Wenley  speaks  of  God 
as  "  a  spiritual  person  limited  like  ourselves,"  and  Mr. 
Lindsay  observes  that  "Personality,  as  involving  limi- 
tation, is  no  more  to  be  withheld  from  the  absolute 
than  other  attributes."  Although  the  latter  statement 
seems  to  us  to  be  itself  meaningless,  we  can  neverthe- 
less understand  its  drift  and  purpose.  The  noticeable 
recoil  to-day  from  Hegelian  first  principles  is  a  recoil 
mainly  in  the  interests  of  moral  responsibility,  which 
seems  to  many  entirely  to  disappear,  if  freedom  be 
merely  action  in  conformity  with  a  character  which 
heredity  and  environment  have  combined  to  develop. 
Yet  that  such  is  the  origin  of  character  can  scarcely  be 
a  matter  of  doubt  ;  and  if  man  has  some  indeterminate 
freedom  whereby  he  can  act  in  a  way  not  in  conformity 
with  character,  it  would  seem  that  this  severance  be- 
tween act  and  nature  must  equally  destroy  all  moral 
validity.  But  we  must  not  argue.  That  which  chiefly 
perplexes  us,  however,  in  later  theistic  philosophy  is 
the  assertion  of  a  human  sphere  of  independence  side 
by  side  with  a  verbal  maintenance  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Divine  immanence.  God  is  the  life  of  all  life  ;  yet, 
in  the  moral  sphere  of  being,  a  real,  permanent,  and 
discordant  opposition  of  will  to  will  is  predicated.  It 
was  one  who  taught  with  authority  who  said  :  a  house 
divided  against  a  house  falleth ;  and  if  Satan  be 
divided  against  himself  his  kingdom  cannot  stand. 
Does,  then,  the  rule  apply  only  in  relations  human  and 
satanic  ?  And  does  it  cease  to  operate  when  we  reach 
the  sphere  of  the  Divine? 

Questions  of  the  kind,  however,  will  never  be  solved 
until  some  agreement  is  arrived  at  concerning  the  ulti- 
mate test  of  truth.  And  here  we  are  quite  content 
with  Dr.  Wenley's  statement  that  "when  a  difficulty 
and  a  solution  occur  to  a  thinker,  the  latter" — the  solu- 
tion doubtless,  not  the  thinker — "  must  be  brought  to 
the  test  of  objective  interpretation."  We  commend, 
therefore,  to  the  later  theistic  philosophers  Professor 
Wundt's  "Outlines  of  Psychology,"  a  translation  of 
which  is  before  us.  Professor  Wundt  possesses  the 
constructive  faculty  common  to  his  nation,  and  some- 
thing more  than  its  common  lucidity — though  doubtless 
for  this  some  thanks  are  due  to  his  translator.  His 
psychological  method  is  empirical.  He  has  no  meta- 
physical hypothesis  to  maintain,  but  merely  a  "  process 
of  immediate  experience  "  to  observe  and  follow-.  This 
is  justifiable,  for  it  does  not  deny  that  a  process  may 
be  found  to  imply  a  permanence.  Among  many  topics 
of  interest  we  may  mention  particularly,  in  the  present 
connexion,  his  account  of  the  origin  of  volitions.  Cer- 
tainly it  appears  to  leave  little  room  for  operations  of 
an  individual  will  which  are  independent  of  the  prece- 
dent conditions  out  of  which  the  will  itself  emerges. 
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"  Arrested."    By  Esme  Stuart.    London  :  F.  V.  White 
&  Co.  1896. 

"  Margot."  By  Sidney  Pickering.    London  :  Lawrence 

&  Bullen.  1897. 
"  Glamour."     By  Meta  Orred.    London  :  John  Lane. 

1897. 

WHEN  we  make  his  acquaintance,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  "Arrested,"  Mr.  Oliver  Englefield, 
hero,  is  a  dreary  boor.  He  talks  of  himself,  grandly, 
as  having  been  "scorned  by  the  world."  As  he  is  not 
Leader  of  Her  Majesty's  Opposition,  but  only  a  country- 
town  bank  clerk  getting  on  in  love  less  well  than  he 
would  like,  this  surprises  us  so  much  that  we  are 
inclined  to  hear  no  more  of  him.  Some  premonition, 
however,  lures  us  on  ;  and  we  are  rewarded  well.  Miss 
Elsie  Kennerly,  the  mistress  of  Yule  Farm,  is  as  charm- 
ing a  heroine  as  we  have  met  for  many  a  day  ;  her 
grandmother,  her  aunt,  and  the  lodging-house  keeper 
in  the  neighbouring  town  are  amiable  persons,  very 
humorously  drawn  ;  and  the  hero  turns  out  to  be  not  at 
all  such  a  common  fool  as  he  looked  at  first.  Tim, 
also,  we  like  very  much.  Tim  is  the  village  "  natural," 
who  walks  the  downs  and  the  seashore  uncannily  at 
night,  and  solves  the  eerie  mystery  which  threatened  to 
culminate  with  Englefield  dangling  from  the  gallows. 
In  all  respects  "Arrested,"  after  the  first  chapter,  is  a 
pleasant  tale. 

"Margot"  tries  one's  patience.  She  has  such  a  spite 
against  her  father  because  he  was  not  married  to 
her  mother  that  off  she  skipped  to  Paris  to  be  an  art- 
student  with  a  grudge  against  the  world.  So  the 
chronicler  says ;  but  we  cannot  believe  him.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  hatred  arising  in  a  child 
from  an  abstract  theory  of  morals  applied  by  the  child 
to  its  parents.  A  personal  hatred  has  in  every  case  a 
specific  cause  ;  and  natural  history  proves  that  in  the 
minds  of  the  illegitimate  the  illicit  love  which  called 
them  into  being  does  not  cause  hatred  of  the  parents. 
Starting  from  an  incredible  theory,  Mr.  Pickering's 
story  does  not  improve  upon  acquaintance.  We  can 
take  none  but  the  feeblest  interest  either  in  the  Russian 
lunatic  to  whom  Margot  is  secretly  married  or  in  the 
dull  English  humbug  who  woos  her  for  her  wealth. 

"Glamour"  is  the  work  of  an  American  person  so 
profound  that  we  have  not  the  least  idea  what  it  de- 
monstrates. It  opens  with  a  young  woman  and  a 
young  man  talking  about  Influence,  Good,  Evil,  and 
Belief,  in  a  manner  so  impressive  and  ungrammatical 
that  we  must  refer  the  work,  for  ultimate  judgment,  to 
the  Culture  Clubs  of  Boston.  We  fear  that  in  these 
blest  isles  there  is  not  even  a  Mechanics'  Institute 
which  could  make  head  or  tail  of  it. 

1  "  Christine  of  the  Hills."  By  Max  Pemberton.  London: 
A.  D.  Innes  &  Co.  1897. 

•  "Cursed  by  Fortune."    By  George  Manville  Fenn. 

London  :  E.  V.  White  &  Co.  1897. 
"  A  Passing  Madness."  By  Florence  Marryat.  London: 
Hutchinson  &  Co.  1897. 

>  Mr.  Pemberton  is  too  fond  of  ancient  times.  We  are 
;  quite  prepared  to  hear  the  romances  of  those  days  ;  but 
;  his  manner  of  narration  is  a  weariness.  It  was  so  even 
i  in  "A  Puritan's  Wife,"  the  story  of  which  was  attrac- 
[  tive  ;  it  is  nigh  unbearable  in  "  Christine  of  the  Hills." 

** '  Carissima,  anima  mia,'  he  cried,  '  now  art  thou  surely 
;   my  wife  !    Thou  dost  not  fear  my  touch,  Christine — ■ 
nay,  thou  wilt  lie  in  my  arms  always,  for  I  love  thee,  I 
love  thee.'"    A  little  of  that  style  of  thing  we  could 
■  endure  ;  but  312  mortal  pages  of  it  cloy  one's  appetite 
;  for  Mr.  Pemberton's  thoroughly  ancient  diction.  It 
does   seem   unreasonable  to  complain  of  a  novelist 
I   because  he  makes  his  characters  speak  in  the  manner 
I  of  their  period.     Still,  Mr.   Pemberton's  skill  in  the 
art  of  making  them  speak  so  is  obtrusive.     That  is 
the  more  to  be  deplored  inasmuch  as  the  story  in  itself 
j  is  good. 

'      If  books  like  "Cursed  by  a  Fortune"  are  generally 
1  read,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the  great  mind  of  the 
people  must  have  a   poor  opinion  about  the  upper 

•  classes.  The  story  speedily  lands  us  in  a  country  house 
I  in  Kent,  where  we  find  the  head  of  the  family  squabbling 


with  his  wife  in  the  presence  of  a  young  medical  man 
visiting  them  for  the  first  time.  Saving  the  physician 
and  the  anaemic  heroine,  all  the  characters  are  either 
fools  or  blackguards.  They  "  take  in  "  one  another 
ceremoniously  to  luncheon  ;  quarrel  and  intrigue  in- 
cessantly ;  and  come  to  blows  when  their  strenuous 
vulgarity  is  felt  to  be  insufficiently  exciting.  The  story, 
for  which  we  can  imagine  no  counterpart  in  life,  is  un- 
readable. 

In  Miss  Marryat's  new  novel  also,  a  young  physician 
is  the  hero.  He  has  to  protect  his  sweetheart  against 
her  brother,  who  is  twin  with  the  other  sister  and  mur- 
derously disposed  to  all  other  persons.  The  story  has 
a  certain  dramatic  merit. 

"  The   Queen   of    the   Moor."     By   Frederic  Adye. 

London  :  Macmillan.  1897. 
"  Caoba."   By  P.  H.  Emerson.  London  :  David  Nutt. 

1897. 

Mr.  Adye  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  wilds  of 
Devon  and  of  the  sport  which  is  to  be  found  there.  We 
enjoy  his  fox-chases,  the  trout-fishing,  and  the  fight  ; 
but  he  makes  us  pay  dearly  for  that  pleasure.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  extremely  long  book  he  tells  us,  com- 
placently, that  during  his  residence  in  Devon  he  had 
acquired  much  knowledge  about  the  French  prisoners 
who  were  settled  there  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
and  felt  obliged  to  spin  a  romance  in  order  to  show  that 
knowledge  off.  The  story  is  as  poor  as  such  a  con- 
ceited person  was  sure  to  make  it.  Its  love  affairs  are 
perverse,  and  the  narrative  is  heavy-footed. 

"  Caoba  "  is  a  tract  rather  than  a  novel.  Dr.  Emerson 
would  like  to  see  Cuba  placed  "  under  the  rule  of  the 
all-conquering  Saxon,"  and  wrote  the  book  in  order  to 
show  cause  why  that  should  be.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
read  it  with  subdued  interest. 

"  Only  an  Angel  :  a  Story  of  Two  Kreutzer  Sonatas." 
By  Francis  Gribble.    London  :  Innes.  1897. 

"  Only  an  Angel  "  is  an  improvement  on  Mr. 
Gribble's  former  efforts.  That  is  not  high  praise,  we 
know.  But  the  book  affords  some  slight  food  for 
reflection,  and  we  must  be  thankful  for  small  mercies 
nowadays.  It  reflects  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  with  painful 
fidelity,  the  motifs  being  that  chivalry  is  foolishness 
and  that  a  woman  is  "  only  an  angel  "  until  she  has 
taken  in  the  Kreutzer  Sonata.  Mr.  Gribble  evidently 
contemns  angels  as  much  as  he  does  the  clergy  and  the 
hymn-book.  "  Because  he  was  the  chaplain,"  we 
read,  "  I  fancied  that  he  would  probably  say  something 
foolish."  That  is  a  fair  sample  of  Mr.  Gribble's  humour. 
And  here  is  his  plot.  A  frigid  young  woman,  described 
as  an  angel,  but  in  reality  only  a  prig,  refuses  a  fool 
because  he  is  not  "one  of  the  World's  Workers," 
and  bids  him  come  again  when  he  shall  have  become 
one.  But  he  protests  against  the  humiliation  of 
flattering  a  woman's  whim  and  goes  off  to  Switzerland 
to  forget  her.  She  becomes  engaged  to  a  Balliol 
man,  who  is  held  up  to  ridicule  for  a  superior 
person — superior  to  Mr.  Gribble,  that  is.  The 
Balliol  man  finds  his  Kreutzer  Sonata  in  the  un- 
likely person  of  a  fifth-rate  actress  and  breaks  off 
his  engagement.  The  angel  goes  to  Switzerland, 
hears  that  the  fool  is  climbing  the  Dent  Blanche, 
accordingly  finds  her  Kreutzer  Sonata  in  desperate 
anxiety  about  him,  ceases  to  be  an  angel,  and  marries 
him.  There  is  an  incidental  apotheosis  of  Switzerland, 
with  a  melancholy  recitative  of  ugly  names  by  way  of 
local  colour  ;  there  are  pages  of  incoherent  balderdash, 
which  Mr.  Gribble  sums  up  as  "a  mad  muddle,"  in  the 
vain  hope  that  we  shall  contradict  him  ;  and  there  are 
trowelsful  of  bad  taste  at  every  touch  and  turn.  Here 
is  an  unwarrantable  passage  in  point  :  "a  married  life 
as  rich  and  full,  and  peaceful  as — shall  we  say  ? — - 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone's."  That  real  live  ladies 
should  thus  be  dragged  into  vulgar  novels  as  con- 
jugal illustrations  is  a  new  departure,  and,  we 
submit,  by  no  means  a  happy  one.  There  is,  however, 
a  tinge  of  wit  in  the  description  of  the  Balliol  man 
who  "sat  up  in  the  small  hours  arguing  whether  the 
expression  '  a  mixed  biscuit  '  was  philosophically 
correct,"  and  his  thesis  certainly  compares  favourably 
with  Mr.  Gribble's  disquisitions  on  the  subject  of 
women  and  angels. 
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"A  Princess  of  Islam."    By  J.  W.  Sherer,  C.S.I. 
London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein.  1897. 

It  is  disappointing,  after  reading  in  a  preface  that  the 
title-character  is  to  be  the  main  feature  of  this  book, 
and  that  all  the  other  characters  are  merely  subsidiary, 
to  find  her  persistently  ignored.  What  little  there 
is  about  the  Princess  of  Islam  is  so  promising 
that  we  wish  the  author  had  carried  out  his 
intention,  or,  at  the  least,  revised  his  preface  when 
he  found  he  was  unable  to  do  so.  He  knows 
a  good  deal  about  India,  but  he  is  irritating  when  he 
depicts  commonplace  English  people  in  a  commonplace 
way.  The  idea  of  the  story  is  excellent,  but  the  execu- 
tion is  indifferent,  and  the  plot  beneath  contempt. 

"  Pantalas  "  (Bentlev),  by  Edward  Jenkins,  comes  as 
a  link  between  these  days  and  over  twenty  years  ago, 
when  its  author  made  a  hit  with  his  "  Ginx's  Baby." 
He  now  breaks  the  long  silence  with  a  hot-headed  pam- 
phlet, rather  than  a  book,  upon  the  failure  of  all 
charitable  schemes  to  meet  the  case  of  the  abjectly 
"submerged."  Such  monsters  as  he  describes  may 
possibly  exist  as  everyday  phenomena  and  may  even 
propagate  such  monstrous  families.  However  this 
may  be,  it  needs  no  torturing  of  the  imagination  to 
convince  the  ordinary  man  that  an  unreachable  class 
of  destitute  beings  can  exist  among  us. 

"Craiktrees"  (Fisher  Unwin),  by  Watson  Dyke, 
has  none  of  the  bland  simplicity  of  the  Kailyard 
about  it.  What  pathos  and  humour  it  has  are  grim 
and  even  sordid,  of  deliberate  intent.  The  book  has 
decided  character  and  vigour.  It  appears  to  be  a  first 
attempt,  but  the  style  does  not  suggest  a  novice. 

"  Margaret  Moore,  Spinster"  (Ward  &  Downey),  by 
A.  W.  Buckland,  would  be  a  good  book  for  a  girl. 

In  "Our  Wills  and  Fates"  (Osgood,  Mcllvaine), 
by  Katherine  Wylde,  the  author  has  succeeded  in 
making-  a  somewhat  hackneyed  idea  the  centre 
of  quite  a  fresh  and  interesting  novel.  The  discovery 
that  a  man's  chosen  wife  is  the  daughter  of  his  greatest 
enemy,  and  the  consequent  parting,  have  been  done 
many  a  time.  The  freshness  lies  in  the  character  of 
the  wife — a  really  charming  conception — and  the  good, 
workmanlike  writing,  which  robs  improbabilities  of 
their  extravagance,  and  makes  the  end  genuinely 
pathetic. 

"A  Passing  World"  (Ward  &  Downey),  by  Bessie 
Rayner  Belloc,  is  something  of  a  medley,  but  very 
readable.  The  bulk  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with 
reminiscences,  trivial  but  interesting,  of  innumerable 
famous  men  and  women.  The  descriptions  of  the 
young  Queen  come  at  an  appropriate  time  ;  those  of 
Augusta  Drane  will  hardly  interest  many  in  this 
country,  nor  will  her  quoted  poems  edify,  with  the 
exception  of  some  graceful  lines  on  Newman's  "Gram- 
mar of  Assent."  The  book  ends  with  some  essays 
which  are  pure  journalism,  however  delicate  and  bril- 
liant. The  real  beauty  of  style  possessed  by  the  author 
of  "  In  a  Walled  Garden"  comes  out  more  clearly  in 
these  last  chapters  than  in  the  mass  of  desultory  bio- 
graphy that  precedes  them. 

"As  a  Roaring  Lion"  (Skeffington),  by  Richard 
Penderel,  is  a  rather  entertaining  mixture  of  sentiment 
and  sensation. 

"Out  of  Her  Shroud"  (A.  &  C.  Black),  by  Henry 
Ochiltree,  confused  us  more  than  once  as  to  its  story, 
and  beat  us  down  with  its  dialect.  It  ends  with  a 
scene  that  would  have  been  effective  if  the  title  had  not 
somewhat  anticipated  the  denouement. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

A SERIES  of  new  Classical  Texts  will  shortly  be 
issued  at  Oxford,  superseding  the  neat  little 
duodecimos  so  well  known  to  nearly  two  generations 
of  scholars.  The  series  will  be  printed  on  improved 
paper  in  octavo  ;  to  each  volume  will  be  prefixed  a 
Latin  preface  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  text  ; 
there  will  be  no  notes  ;  but  the  greatest  care  will  be 
taken  with  the  settlement  of  the  text.  The  Dean  of 
Lincoln,  Dr.  Wickham,  is  to  undertake  Horace,  Dr. 
Wilkins,  of  Owens  College,  Cicero,  and  Dr.  Monro, 
the  Provost  of  Oriel,  Homer. 


Professor  George  Parkin  has  completed  his  Life  of  the 
famous  educationist  Mr.  Thring,  of  Uppingham.  It 
will  be  in  two  volumes,  and  in  addition  to  a  full  account 
of  Thring's  life,  career  and  theories  of  teaching,  it  will 
contain  much  interesting  correspondence.  As  the  whole 
is  in  type  its  publication  may  be  expected  shortly. 

Our  denunciation  of  and  prophecies  about  the  English 
Literature  School  at  Oxford  as  at  present  constituted 
have  just  received,  according  to  the  "  University 
Gazette,"  very  remarkable  corroboration  in  the  Class 
List  issued  :  four  candidates  and  three  examiners  ! 

Messrs.  Macmillan's  uniform  edition  of  Kipling  will 
be  in  twelve  volumes,  including  "  The  Naulahka," 
which  was  written  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Wolcott 
Balestier.  It  will  be  limited  to  a  thousand  and  fifty 
copies,  at  six  guineas  the  set. 

The  edition  of  English  poets  which  Messrs.  George 
Bell  are  contemplating  is  to  be  inaugurated  by  the 
"  Poems  of  John  Keats,"  with  an  introduction  by 
Professor  Walter  Raleigh,  and  the  "  Poems  of  Robert 
Browning,"  the  preface  to  which  will  be  supplied  by 
Dr.  Richard  Garnett.  The  former  will  be  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Robert  Anning  Bell,  and  the  Browning  volume 
by  Mr.  By  am  Shaw. 

A  volume  of  three  hundred  pages  devoted  to  "  The 
Bible  References  of  John  Ruskin  "  may  be  presumed  to 
have  a  raison  d'etre,  seeing  the  sanction  of  the  author 
has  been  given  to  the  selection,  which  the  Misses 
Mary  and  Ellen  Gibbs  have  undertaken.  The  book 
will  be  published  by  Mr.  George  Allen. 

An  agreement  has  been  entered  into  between  Maurus 
J6kai  and  Messrs.  Jarrold  for  the  production  of  such  of 
his  novels  as  have  not  hitherto  been  translated  into 
English.  The  first  work  is  to  be  "  The  Lion  of  Janina  ; 
or,  the  Last  of  the  Janissaries,"  which  will  appear  next 
month. 

Another  addition  to  cycling  literature  is  in  prepara- 
tion at  St.  Dunstan's  House,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Robert  Louis  Jefferson,  who  is  supplementing  his 
experiences  on  wheels  across  Europe  to  Moscow  by  a 
second  volume  on  "  Roughing  it  in  Siberia." 

Among  Messrs.  Black's  autumn  issues  the  more 
notable  are  "The  Story  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Life,"  by 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy;  "  The  Making  of  Abbotsford," 
by  the  Hon.  Mary  Monica  Maxwell  Scott ;  and  the 
further  instalment  of  Professor  Shield  Nicholson's 
"Principles  of  Political  Economy."  Black's  series  of 
English  Text-books  has  made  considerable  progress. 
The  "  School  Geography"  is  advanced  by  two  volumes, 
"Europe"  and  "North  America";  to  the  "School 
Shakespeare"  is  added  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  and  "Macbeth"  ;  and  to  the  " Literary  Epoch 
Series,"  "Nineteenth-Century  Prose"  and  "Nine- 
teenth-Century Poetry." 

The  veteran  Indian  civilian  and  historian,  Mr.  H.  G. 
Keene,  is  bringing  out,  under  the  auspices  of  Messrs. 
Thacker  &  Co.,  a  volume  of  recollections,  extending 
over  nearly  half  a  century;  this  he  has  entitled  "A 
Servant  of  John  Company."  The  same  publishers  have 
also  ready  the  edition  de  luxe  of  Kipling's  "  Depart- 
mental Ditties  and  other  Verses,"  which  is  limited  to 
150  copies.  The  dedication  has  been  accepted  by  Lord 
Roberts. 

Messrs.  Thacker  have  numerous  other  publications 
in  preparation,  mainly  dealing  with  our  Eastern  Empire, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  second  edition  of 
"Tactics  as  applied  to  Schemes,"  by  Major  J.  Sherston, 
with  an  appendix  by  Captain  L.  J.  Shad  well  ;  "  The 
Rod  in  India,"  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Thomas;  "The  Best 
Breeds  of  British  Stock,"  by  Professors  Sheldon  and 
James  Long;  and  "  Medical  Hints  for  Hot  Climates," 
by  Mr.  Charles  Heaton. 

Those  who  enjoyed  "The  Adventures  of  Two  Dutch 
Dolls  and  a  Golliwogg "  will  look  forward  to  Miss 
Bertha  Upton's  new  book,  "  The  Vegeman's  Revenge," 
which  Messrs.  Longmans  are  reserving  for  the  autumn. 
Two  other  works  to  be  published  by  the  same  firm  are 
Dr.  James  Sully's  "  Children's  Ways,"  which  consists  in 
selections  from  the  author's  "Studies  in  Childhood," 
and  "  The  Professor's  Children,"  a  story  by  Miss 
Edith  H.  Fowler. 
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Several  additions  are  being  made  to  the  Natural 
Science  Manuals,  by  the  Cambridge  Press,  such  as 
Mr.  A.  S.  Woodward's  "Vertebrate  Palaeontology"; 
"Fossil  Plants  :  a  Manual  for  Students  of  Botany  and 
Geology,"  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Seward ;  "  Electricity  and 
Magnetism,"  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Glazebrook  ;  and  "  Sound," 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Capstick. 

The  next  volume  in  the  series  of  County  Histories 
which  Mr.  Edward  Arnold  is  producing  is  "  The  Story 
of  Lancashire  "  ;  it  will  be  followed  by  the  histories  of 
London  and  the  Midlands. 

That  sport  is  always  a  publisher's  trump  card  is 
again  manifested  by  the  reception  of  Prince  Ranjitsinhji's 
book.  Not  only  is  the  edition  de  luxe  practically  ex- 
hausted, but  also  the  twenty-five  shilling  edition.  The 
popular  editions  of  ten  and  five  thousand,  respectively, 
have  been  quite  inadequate  for  the  demands  of  the 
cricket  enthusiast. 

Sensationalism  and  clairvoyance  are  the  material  on 
which  Mr.  Mark  English  has  based  his  new  novel, 
"The  Sorrows  of  a  Society  Woman,"  which  the  Rox- 
burghe  Press  is  producing  immediately. 

This  autumn  will  see  the  publication  of  Major  Arthur 
Grifnths's  appreciation  of  "Wellington,  his  Comrades 
and  Contemporaries."  Mr.  George  Allen  is  making  it 
uniform  with  "  Nelson  and  his  Companions  in  Arms," 
and  is  embellishing  the  volume  with  twelve  photo- 
gravures of  the  portraits  in  the  possession  of  the 
'  family. 

,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Smith,  author  of  "Commercial 
Gambling  "  and  other  works,  has  for  some  years 
interested  himself  in  the  subject  of  agricultural  and 
trade  depression.  He  has  now  formulated  an  elaborate 
reply  to  the  recent  final  report  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
and  has  secured  its  publication  by  Messrs.  Sampson 

,  Low. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Gane  has  expounded  his  views  upon  the 
value  of  education  in  the  formation  of  character  in  a 
volume  which  he  calls  "  The  Building  of  the  Intellect." 
Mr.  Elliot  Stock  will  issue  it  shortly. 

Among  the  useful  contributions  to  the  Students' 
I  Number  of  the  "  Lancet,"  published  this  week,  are  a 

■  list  of  all  the  standard  works  on  the  various  subjects 
required  from  the  candidate  by  the  different  examining 
boards,  and  an  article  on  the  future  of  photography  in 

1  its  relation  to  medicine. 

\  Besides  their  educational  works  announced  in  last 
week's  issue,  Messrs.  Rivington  have  several  classical 
volumes  in  preparation,  including  Thucydides's  "  Pylos 
and  Sphakteria,"  edited  by  Mr.  W.   H.   D.  Rouse  ; 

[  "  Greek  Prose  Composition,"  by  Mr.  M.  A.  North  and 

■  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Hillard  ;  and  "  Exercises  in  the  Syntax 
I  and  Idioms  of  Attic  Greek,"  by  Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse 
1  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Sing. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

I  "  Birds  of  our  Islands."    By  F.  A.  Fulcher.    London  :  Andrew 

Melrose.  1897. 

r"PHE  author  of  this  well-illustrated  and  prettily  got-up  book 
i  has  been  fortunate  in  her  publisher.  It  is  true  that  the 
drawings  have  done  duty  before,  too  often  in  some  cases  ; 
moreover,  it  strikes  one  as  somewhat  incongruous  to  meet 
with  such  moderns  as  Thorburn,  Lodge,  and  Bryan  Hook, 
I  side  by  side  with  Giacomelli  and  other  familiar  friends  of  a 
sadly  remote  boyhood.  Still,  a  well-printed,  nicely-bound, 
gilt-edged  volume  of  368  pages  at  the  price  of  three-and-six 
(subject  to  discount),  seems  to  show  that  the  contest  among 

■  publishers  as  to  who  shall  give  us  the  most  for  our  money  has 
'•not  yet  come  to  an  end.    The  book  treats  of  the  ways  of  the 

feathered  inhabitants  of  these  islands  :  it  is  a  compilation, 
!  supplemented  with  the  author's  impressions  and  observations, 
,  and  is  intended  to  interest  the  general  reader,  especially  the 
'  young,  in  the  subject  of  wild  bird  life.     In  a  book  of  this 

I I  character  it  was  well  to  be  untechnical,  and  to  describe  the 
l  birds  by  their  English  names  alone  ;  but  the  author  is  occa- 
;  sionally  a  trifle  lax  in  her  ornithology,  or  too  tolerant  of  old 

I  [  and  erroneous  popular  ideas,  as  when  she  describes  the  swift 
Las  one  of  the  "four  swallows"  which  inhabit  this  country. 

,  The  book  is  written  in  a  simple,  agreeable  style,  with  a  manifest 

I  love  of  the  subject ;  it  would  form  a  most  acceptable  present 
to  a  country  boy  home  for  his  summer  holidays;  and  it  would 

j  delight  him  to  find  that  his  birds'-nesting  proclivities  are  not 

I  rebuked. 


"The  New  Siberia."    By  Harry  de  Windt,  F.R.G.S.  London 
Chapman  &  Hall,  Limited.  1897. 

Is  Mr.  Harry  de  Windt  a  reliable  witness  ?  On  the  answer 
to  that  question  depends  the  value  of  his  book  describing  his 
visit  to  the  Russian  convict  settlements  on  the  island  of 
Sakhalin,  and  to  the  political  prisons  and  mines  of  Eastern 
Siberia.  It  has  been  said  that  he  carries  a  brief  for  the 
Russian  Government,  and  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  darkest  side 
of  the  Russian  convict  system.  That  view  is  assuredly  not 
dissipated  by  his  admission  that  in  no  other  case  has  permission 
been  granted  to  a  foreigner  to  travel  on  a  Russian  convict 
ship,  to  inspect  the  prisons  in  the  interior  of  Sakhalin,  and  to 
associate  freely  with  "  politicals"  working  out  their  exile  in  the 
mines  of  Nertchinsk.  His  permit  opened  all  doors  and  all 
mouths  ;  he  saw  what  he  wanted  and  asked  what  questions  he 
pleased  in  the  assurance  that  they  would  be  answered.  As 
what  he  has  to  say  amounts  to  a  virtual  whitewashing  of  the 
penal  system  of  Russia — a  process  unique  among  English  writers 
— some  doubts  are  inevitable  as  to  the  worth  of  his  observations. 
Nor  does  a  study  of  his  book  show  that  these  doubts  are  un- 
warranted. Mr.  de  Windt,  whilst  striving  to  convey  a  general 
notion  that  Russia  has  devised  something  approaching  a  pattern 
purgatory,  sharply  criticizes  and  exposes  the  shortcomings  and 
barbarities  which  are  possible  under  the  prison  regime  of  Siberia 
and  Sakhalin.  But  the  things  he  finds  to  denounce  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  the  exceptions,  and  serve  to  show  the  lengths 
to  which  the  Russian  penal  regime  is  carried.  Mr.  de  Windt 
argues  that  only  the  very  worst  offenders  are  subjected  to  the 
inhumanities  which  form  the  basis  of  the  charges  levelled 
against  Russia  in  her  treatment  of  her  convicts.  He  gives  an 
idea  of  the  sort  of  creature  on  whom  he  would  have  us  believe 
sentimentalists  are  apt  to  waste  crocodilian  tears.  The  convicts 
have  a  kind  of  penal  code  among  themselves,  transgressors 
being  tried  before  the  headman  of  a  gang.  In  one  instance 
mentioned  by  Mr.  de  Windt,  a  half-witted  youngster  had 
complained  to  the  officials  of  something  done  by  a  com- 
panion. For  this  act  of  treachery  to  his  fellows  he  was 
sentenced  to  be  kept  awake  for  seven  consecutive  days  and 
nights.  His  companions  took  it  in  turn  to  watch,  and  when 
the  wretch  began  to  doze  they  ran  pins  into  him.  The 
"plet" — a  cat-o'-three-tails,  chiefly  used  for  whipping  mur- 
derers, the  extreme  employment  of  which  generally  results  in 
death — is  hardly  capable  of  inflicting  punishment  more  terrible 
than  that  meted  out  by  convicts  sitting  in  judgment  on  one 
of  themselves.  The  part  played  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Russian  Government  in  cases  where  these  things  are  discovered 
is  that  of  humanity :  but  we  have  to  remember  that  Mr.  de 
Windt's  defence  of  governors  and  warders  rests  on  evidence 
supplied  by  the  governors  and  warders  themselves. 

Russia,  Mr.  de  Windt  says,  is  disposed  to  gradually  abolish 
the  system  of  exile  to  Siberia  in  favour  of  deportation  by  sea 
to  Sakhalin,  and  his  opinion  is  that  her  object  is  not  so  much 
to  punish  crime  as  to  colonize  Russian  Asia.  Existence  at 
Korsakovsky-Post,  at  Alexandrovsky-Post,  and  Rykovskaya  is 
not  perhaps  exactly  idyllic,  even  as  painted  by  Mr.  de  Windt, 
but  it  is  certainly  far  from  being  intolerable.  The  system 
is  one  of  restricted  freedom.  The  percentage  of  convicts 
actually  under  lock  and  key  is  small.  The  majority,  some 
in  prison  garb,  others  in  plain  clothes,  go  about  their  business 
like  ordinary  men  and  women.  The  convicts  are  divided  into 
three  classes  :  first,  those  whose  behaviour  in  prison  warrants 
their  conditional  release  ;  second,  those  who  are  undergoing  a 
probationary  period  in  prison  ;  and  third,  those  who,  being 
wholly  dangerous,  are  closely  confined  and  heavily  manacled. 
A  man  under  a  life  sentence,  Mr.  de  Windt  assures  us,  need  not, 
if  he  behaves  himself,  pass  more  than  eight  years  actually  in 
prison.  The  semi-free  obtain  employment  in  various  capacities, 
some  as  clerks  in  Government  service,  and  some  as  domestic 
servants  and  watchmen  ;  some  go  into  trade,  and  many  are 
assisted  by  the  Government  to  take  up  agriculture.  It  is  quaint 
to  read  of  that  once  notorious  queen  of  the  demi-monde,  Sophie 
Bloeffstein,  the  "  Golden  Hand,"  whose  frauds  were  the  sensa- 
tion of  Europe,  quietly  providing  the  village  of  Rykovskaya 
with  eggs  and  vegetables,  like  the  most  innocent  of  cottage 
dames.  Sakhalin  was  full  of  surprises  of  this  nature  for  Mr.  de 
Windt.  A  novel — one  of  the  few  works  professing  to  give  some 
account  of  the  place  on  which  he  could  lay  his  hands — led  him 
to  expect  an  Inferno.  Sakhalin  was  spoken  of  as  "  the  gate  of 
an  Eternal  Hell."  Mr.  de  Windt  emphatically  denies  that  it  is 
anything  of  the  kind.  His  argument  is  that  escaped  convicts 
are  wholly  unprincipled  in  describing  horrors,  and  soon  find 
that  it  pays  to  make  the  flesh  of  the  public  creep.  Mr.  de 
Windt  has  written  an  interesting  book,  but  we  cannot  accept 
all  he  says  without  question.  The  utmost  we  can  do  is  to 
regard  it  as  evidence  that  the  tendency  is  towards  humaner 
methods  than  have  obtained  in  the  past.  Well  for  Russia  would 
it  be,  were  that  proved  to  be  the  case  ! 

"  Camping  in  the  Canadian  Rockies,"  by  W.  D.  Wilcox 
(London  and  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1897),  is  a 
charmingly  illustrated  account  of  camp-life  in  the  wilder  and 
less  known  parts  of  the  Canadian  Rocky  Mountains,  together 
with  an  impressionist  description  of  the  region  about  Banff, 
Lake  Louise,  and  Glacier.    Mr.  Wilcox  has  the  knack  of  in- 
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teresting  his  reader  in  word-pictures  of  natural  scenery.  He 
fully  appreciates  the  romantic  and  grander  sides  of  Nature  as 
seen  in  the  Rockies,  and  especially  in  those  regions  where  the 
vague  traditions  of  warlike  events  among  the  Indians  form  the 
greater  part  of  the  material  available  for  the  purposes  of  history. 
With  the  increase  of  business  across  the  magnificent  highway 
of  the  Dominion,  the  places  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Wilcox  will 
become  more  and  more  the  resort  of  the  tripper  and  holiday- 
maker.  His  book  is  a  welcome  memorial  of  the  Canadian 
Rockies  in  their  still  primitive  aspects.  The  pictures  are  ex- 
cellent, and  argue  no  small  courage  and  resource  on  the  part 
of  the  author.  Photographers  will  appreciate  the  difficulties  he 
overcame  in  using  the  camera  successfully  among  ice-gripped 
and  wind-swept  heights. 

"Echoes  of  Old  Calcutta,"  by  H.  E.  Busteed,  CLE. 
(London  :  Thacker,  Spink  &  Co.),  has  now  reached  a  third 
and  considerably  enlarged  edition.  The  author  has  had  access 
to  sources  of  information  which  have  enabled  him  to  revise  and 
amplify  the  chapters  relating  to  the  Black  Hole,  and  some 
additional  illustrations  lend  fresh  interest  to  the  volume.  Mr. 
Busteed  does  not  pretend  to  literary  merits,  and  his  purpose 
was  merely  to  collect  certain  reminiscences  and  gossip  of  the 
days  of  Warren  Hastings,  Francis  and  Impey.  The  result  is 
an  entertaining  glimpse  into  the  social  life  of  India,  and 
especially  of  Calcutta,  rather  more  than  a  century  ago.  In 
ordinary  histories  we  see  little  of  the  Anglo-Indian  life  of  the 
past  save  that  which  exclusively  affects  the  men,  and  Mr. 
Busteed's  success  seems  to  be  largely  due  to  the  prominence  he 
has  given  to  the  parts  played  by  one  or  two  ladies. 

THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Anti-Philistine,  The  (August). 

Architectural  Review,  The  (Vol.  I.)  (November— May). 

Authors  and  Publishers  (G.  H.  P.)    Putnams.    7s.  6d. 

Bolingbroke,  Lord  (Hon.  S.  Erskine).    Roxburghe  Press,    2i.  6d. 

Bound  Together  (Rosa  Mulholland).  Murphy. 

Canadian  Magazine,  The  (August). 

Citizen  Bird  (Wright  and  Coues).    Macmillan.  6s. 

Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  Elements  of  the  (W.  N.  Parker).  Macmillan. 

J2S.  6d. 

Cricket  Lyrics  (T.  Disney).    Digby,  Long. 

Diamond  Bangle,  The  (S.  Crane).    Digby,  Long. 

Divan  of  the  Dales,  A.  (S.  S.  Swithaine).    Digby,  Long. 

Free  Trade  Policy,  The  Tory  Origin  of  (W.  J.  Ashley). 

Fruit  Growing,  The  Principles  of  (L.  H.  Bailey).    Macmillan.  5.?. 

Gunton's  Magazine  (August). 

Ladies'  Kennel  Journal,  The  (July— August). 

Married  Life  (C.  H.  Brooke).  Masters. 

Mary  Magdalene,  The  Repentance  or  Conversion  of  (C.  H.  Brooke).  Masters. 
Micky  Magee's  Menagerie  (S.  H.  Hamer).    Cassell.    is.  6d. 
Millinery,  Practical  (Jessica  Ortner).    Whittaker.    2s.  6d. 
Mining  Manual,  The,  1897  (W.  R.  Skinner). 
Model  Drawing  on  True  Principles  (W.  Mann).    Nelson.  Si- 
Nippur  (J-  P-  Peters).    Putnams.    us.  6d. 
On  Many  Seas  (F.  B.  Williams).    Putnams.  6s. 
One  Heart,  One  Way  (W.  R.  Sharer).    Hurst  &  Blackett. 
Open  Court,  The  (August). 

Padre  in  Partibus,  A  (G.  M.  Reith).    Kelly  &  Walsh. 
Pall  Mall  Magazine,  The  (September). 
Realism  and  Romance  (H.  Macarthur).    Hunter.    3s.  6a. 
Review  of  Reviews,  The  (August). 

Songs  and  Shadows  (E.  M.  Beresford).    Digby,  Long. 
Sugar  and  the  West  Indies  (E.  S.  Scholes).  Stock. 
That  Tree  of  Eden  (Nicholas  Christian).    Hutchinson.    3s.  6d. 
Volcanoes  of  North  America  (J.  C.  Russell).    Macmillan.  \6s. 
Where  the  Surf  Breaks  (M.  F.  A.  Tench).    Hurst  &  Blackett. 
Worship  of  Lucifer,  The  (Mina  Sandeman).    Digby,  Long. 
X  Rays,  The  A  B  C  of  the  (W.  H.  Meadowcroft).  Simpkin. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Volume  LXXXIII.  of  the  Saturday  Review,  bound  in  cloth,  ids., 
is  ready.  Cloth  cases  for  binding  the  volumes  2s.,  and  heading 
Cases  2s.  6d.  and  $s.  each,  may  be  had  at  the  Office,  or  through 
any  Bookseller. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning,  but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
mails  every  Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First 
Edition  cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the 
regular  issue  they  can  be  taken  tip  to  4  p.m.  on  Fridays. 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  A  printed  Scale  of  Charges 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 


AMERICA. 

Copies  are  on  Sale  at  the  International  News  Company's  Offices, 
83  and  85  Duane  Street,  New  York,  Messrs.  Damrell  & 
Upham's,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  at  The 
Harold  Wilson  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE. — EVERY   EVENING,  UNDER 
ONE   FLAG,  and  MONTE  CRISTO.    Grand  Variety  Entertainment. 
Doors  open  at  7.45. 


EDUCATION. 


CT.  BARTHOLOMEW'S   HOSPITAL   and  COLLEGE. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  begin  on  Friday,  October  1,  1897. 
Students  can  reside  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital  walls,  subject  to  the  colle- 
giate regulations. 

The  Hospital  contains  a  service  of  730  beds.  Scholarships  and  Prizes  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  nearly  Z900  are  awarded  annually. 

The  Medical  School  contains  large  Lecture  Rooms  and  well-appointed  Labora- 
tories for  Practical  Teaching,  as  well  as  Dissecting  Rooms,  Museum,  Library,  &c. 

A  large  Recreation  Ground  has  recently  been  purchased,  and  is  open  to  members 
of  the  Students'  Clubs. 

For  further  particulars  apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Warden  of  the 
College,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  E.C. 

A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


HE    LONDON    HOSPITAL    MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 


T 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Friday,  October  1. 

The  Hospital  is  the  largest  general  hospital  in  the  kingdom,  and  contains  nearly 
800  beds.  Number  of  i.n-patients  last  year,  11,337;  out-patients,  158,002;  acci- 
dents, 14,625.  ... 

Surgical  operations  daily.    Major  operations  in  1896,  2,196. 

Appointments  :  Sixty  qualified  resident  or  salaried  appointments  are  made 
annually.  Dressers,  maternity  assistants,  clinical,  and  post-mortem  clerks,  are 
appointed  every  three  months.  All  appointments  are  free  to  Students  of  the  Hos- 
pital.   Resident  officers  have  free  board. 

Scholarships  and  Prizes.— Entrance  Scholarships,  value  £120,  £60,  ;£6o,  £35, 
.£30,  and  .620,  will  be  offered  for  competition  at  the  end  of  September.  Numerous 
Scholarships  and  Prizes  are  given  annually. 

Fees. — 120  guineas  in  one  payment,  or  130  guineas  by  instalments.  A  reduction 
of  15  guineas  is  allowed  to  the  sons  of  members  of  the  profession. 

Luncheons  or  dinners  at  moderate  charges  can  be  obtained  in  the  Students'  Club. 
The  Students'  Clubs  Union,  embracing  all  the  Scientific,  Social,  and  Athletic  Clubs, 
is  available  to  all  Students.    The  Clubs  Union  Ground  is  at  Lower  Edmonton. 

The  Metropolitan,  Metropolitan  District,  East  London,  and  South-Eastern  Rail- 
way Stations  are  close  to  the  Hospital  and  College. 

For  further  information  apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to 

Mile  End,  E.   MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 

CT.    THOMAS'S    HOSPITAL    MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

*J  Albert  Embankment,  London.  S.E. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  of  1897-98  will  OPEN  on  Saturday,  October  2,  when 
the  prizes  will  be  distributed  at  Three  p.m.  in  the  Governor's  Hall. 

Three  Entrance  Scholarships  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  September— viz.  : 
One  of  ^150  and  one  of  £60  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  with  either  Physiology, 
Botany,  or  Zoology,  for  first  year's  Students  ;  one  of  £50  in  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
and  Chemistry,  for  third  year's  Students,  from  the  Universities.  _ 

Scholarships  and  money  prizes  of  the  value  of  .6300  are  awarded  at  the  Sessional 
Examinations,  as  well  as  several  medals.  m 

Special  classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific  and 
Intermediate  M.B.  Examinations  of  the  University  of  London. 

All  hospital  appointments  are  open  to  Students  without  charge. 

Club  Rooms  and  an  Athletic  Ground  are  provided  for  Students.  _ 

The  School  Buildings  and  the  Hospital  can  be  seen  on  application  to  the  Medical 
Secretary.  '  .  .  , 

The  fees  may  be  paid  in  one  sum  or  by  instalments.  Entries  may  be  made  sepa- 
rately to  lecture  or  to  hospital  practice  ;  and  special  arrangements  are  made  for 
Students  entering  from  the  Universities  and  for  qualified  practitioners. 

A  register  of  approved  lodgings  is  kept  by  the  Medical  Secretary,  who  also  has  a 
list  of  local  medical  practitioners,  clergymen,  and  others  who  receive  Students  into 
their  houses.  .  ., 

For  prospectuses  and  all  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Rendle,  the  Medical  Secretary. 

H.  P.  HAWKINS,  M.A.,  M.D.  Oxon,  Dean. 

KING'S  COLLEGE,  LONDON.— STUDENTS  in  Arts 
and  Science,  Engineering,  Architecture,  and  Applied  Sciences,  Medicine,  and 
other  branches  of  education  will  be  admitted  for  the  next  Term  on  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 28.    EVENING  CLASSES  commence  Thursday,  September  30. 

Students  are  classed  on  entrance  according  to  their  proficiency,  and  terminal 
reports  of  the  progress  and  conduct  of  Matriculated  Students  are  sent  to  their 
parents  and  guardians.    There  are  Entrance  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions. 

Students  who  are  desirous  of  studying  any  particular  subject  or  subjects,  without 
attending  the  complete  courses  of  the  various  faculties,  can  be  admitted  as  non- 
matriculated  students  on  payment  of  the  separate  fees  for  such  classes  as  they 

^The  College  has  an  entrance  both  from  the  Strand  and  from  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment, close  to  the  Temple  Station.  , 

For  Prospectuses  and  all  information  apply  to  the  Secretary,  King  s  College, 
London,  W.C.     

pUY'S      HOSPITAL      MEDICAL      SCHOOL.  —  The 

WINTER  SESSION  will  begin  on  Monday,  October  4th. 

Entrance  Scholarships  of  the  combined  value  of  £410  are  awarded  annually,  and 
numerous  Prizes  and  Medals  are  open  for  competition  by  Students  of  the  School. 

The  number  of  patients  treated  in  the  wards  during  last  year  exceeded  6,000. 

All  Hospital  Appointments  are  made  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  merits  ot  tne 
Candidates,  and  without  extra  payment.  There  are  28  Resident  Appointments  open 
to  Students  of  the  Hospital  annually  without  payment  of  additional  fees,  and  nume- 
rous Non-resident  Appointments  in  the  general  and  special  departments.  lhe 
Queen  Victoria  Ward,  recently  re-opened,  will  provide  additional  accommodation 
for  gynaecological  and  maternity  cases.  x>  •_>„,. 

The  College  accommodates  about  60  Students  under  the  supervision  of  a  Resident 

WThe  Dental  School  provides  the  full  curriculum  required  for  the  L.D.S.  England. 
The  Clubs  Union  Athletic  Ground  is  easily  accessible. 

A  Handbook  of  information  for  those  about  to  enter  the  Medical  profession  will  be 

^Vrfhe'prosptiS'nhe  School,  containing  full  particulars  as  to  fees  course  of 
study  advised,  regulations  of  the  College,  &c,  apply  personally  or  by  letter  .0  the 
Dean,  Guy's  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E.  

Bland  &  Sons' 

HIGH  OLASS  OTJIVS. 

HAMMER    OR  HAMMERLESS. 
EJECTOR  OR  NON-EJECTOR. 
SINGLE   OR  DOUBLE   TRIGGER  MECHA.NTSM. 

BEST    ENGLISH    DAMASCUS   OR   STEEL  BARRELS. 
SHOOTING  PATTERNS,  PENETRATION, 
AND  FIT  OF  STOCK  GUARANTEED. 
Materials  and  Workmanship  of  the  best  quality.     Price  Lists  fast  free  cn 
application. 

THOMAS  BLAND  &  SONS, 

430  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON. 
WORKS  :  41,  42,  &  43  "WHITTALIi  ST.,  BIRMINGHAM, 
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SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River,  and  Embankment  Gardens. 


Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day;  for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 

SAVOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  plays 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

Managers  {  £•  gcHENARD.        Che/ de  Cuisine  :  Maltre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND   HOTEL,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 

AVONDALE  HOTEL,  LONDON. 

HOTEL     AND  RESTAURANT, 

PICCADILLY. 
EXCELLENT  CUISINE. 
Piccadilly,  the  Best  Position  in  London. 

Proprietors— MM.  | guG^NE  From  the  Savoy. 

THE  EMPRESS  ROOMS, 

ROYAL  PALACE  HOTEL, 

KEITSIITG-TOIT, 

CAN  BE  ENGAGED  FOR 

BALLS,  BANQUETS,  WEDDING  RECEPTIONS,  CONCERTS,  &G. 

The  most  handsome  and  best  arranged  Suite  of  Rooms  in  London. 

TORINO  CAFE  RESTAURANT, 

45,  OXFORD  STREET,  45. 

E.  TIRINANZI. 
TABLE  D'HOTE  DINNER  FROM  5   TILL  9. 

Service  A  la  Carte. 
PRIVATE    DINING    ROOMS   FOR  PARTIES. 

Wines,  Spirits,  Beer  and  Cigars  of  the  Best  Quality. 

THE   HOTEL  ALBEMARLE 
AND  RESTAURANT. 


PATRONIZED   BY  ROYALTY. 


NEW  MANAGEMENT. 

VERMERSCH,  PROPRIETOR. 

ALSO  AT 

PARIS:  IMPERIAL  HOTEL. 
BOULOGNE-S.-M.  :   IMPERIAL  PAVILION  HOTEL. 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

(TEMPERANCE), 
FACING  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM, 
GREAT    RUSSELL    STREET,  LONDON. 

This  newly  erected  and  commodious  Hotel  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the 
requirements  of  those  who  desire  all  the  conveniences  and  advantages  of 
the  larger  modern  licensed  hotels  at  moderate  charges.  Passenger  lift. 
Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Bath-rooms  on  every  floor.  Spacious  Dining, 
Drawing,  Writing,  Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms.  All  Floors  Fireproof. 
Perfect  Sanitation.    Night  Porter. 

Full  Tariff  and  Testimonials  post  free  on  application. 

Telegraphic  address  :  "  Thackeray,  London.        Proprietor— J.  TRUSLOVE. 

THE  EMPIRE  TYPEWRITER. 

THE  LEADING  WRITING  MACHINE  OF  THE  WORLD. 
Price  £12  12s. 

Purchase  by  instalments  if  desired. 
If  you  wish  to  be  with  the  times 

USE  A  TYPEWRITER. 

If  you  wish  to  lead  the  times 

USE  AN  EMPIRE. 
THE  EMPIRE  TYPEWRITER    SYNDICATE,  Limited, 

.  7  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  EX. ;  and 

119  ST.  VINCENT  STREET,  GLASGOW. 


THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 

EPPS'8 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

FOR    BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address :  "BOOKMEN,  LONDON."   Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY.  W.,  LONDON. 
AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  BOOK- 

SELLERS,  of  27  and  2q  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

MR.  WM.  HEINEMANN'S  LIST. 


PETER  THE  GREAT.   By  K.  Waliszewski.  Translated 

by  Lady  Mary  Loyd.    With  a  Portrait.    2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 
The  Sketch. — "A  brilliant  book:  a  profound  study  of  human  character,  and  a 

dispassionate  and  learned  survey  of  modern  Russian  history  It  is  a  strange, 

a  terrible  story,  fascinating  by  the  power  of  the  living  human  force,  which  compels 
admiration." 

THE  FOREIGNER  IN  THE  FARMYARD.    By  Ernest 

E.  Williams,  Author  of  "  Made  in  Germany."    1  vol.  2s.  6d. 
The  Saturday  Review. — "  From  end  to  end  this  little  book  is  packed  with  facts 
and  figures  of  the  most  conclusive  kind.    It  is  a  most  valuable  and  suggestive  one." 


NEW    SIX=SHILLING  NOVELS. 
THE  CHRISTIAN.    By  Hall  Caine,  Author  of  "  The 

Manxman." 

Mr.  Gladstone  writes  : — '*  I  cannot  but  regard  with  warm  respect  and  admira* 
tion  the  conduct  of  one  holding  your  position  as  an  admired  and  accepted  novelist* 
who  stakes  himself  on  so  bold  a  protestation  on  behalf  of  the  things  which  are 
unseen  as  against  those  which  are  seen  and  are  so  terribly  effective  in  chaining  us 
down  to  the  level  of  our  earthly  existence.  I  cordially  hope  your  work  may  have 
all  the  results  with  a  view  to  which  it  has  obviously  been  composed." 

EQUALITY.    By  Edward  Bellamy,  Author  of  "  Look- 

ing  Backward." 

The  Daily  Mail. — 11  Very  cleverly  conceived  and  consistently  carried  out." 

SOLDIERS  OF  FORTUNE.     By  Richard  Harding 

Davis.    With  Illustrations  by  Charles  Dana  Gibson. 
The  World, — "  Certainly  without  a  rival  among  this  season's  fiction." 

THE  THIRD  VIOLET.     By  Stephen  Crane. 

The  St.  James's  Gazette.  — "  The  work  of  a  master  in  the  art  of  fiction." 

THE   OTHER  HOUSE.     By  Henry  James. 

The  Times. — "  Of  absorbing  interest." 

ON  THE  FACE  OF  THE  WATERS.    By  Flora  Annie 

Steel.    Thirtieth  Thousand. 
The  Saturday  Review. — "  The  best  novel  of  the  Great  Mutiny." 

FLAMES.     By  Robert  Hichens.    Second  Edition. 

The  World. — "  Weirdly  fascinating  and  engrossing." 

THE  MAN  OF  STRAW.    By  Edwin  Pugh,  Author  of 

"  A  Street  in  Suburbia."    Second  Edition. 
The  Daily  Mail. — "  No  one  who  cares  for  a  fine  novel  can  afford  to  let  it  pass.'* 


LONDON  :  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  BEDFORD  STREET,  W.C. 

NOTICE.— The  Second  Edition  of  "  POT- 
POURRI FROM  A  SURREY  GARDEN," 
by  Mrs.  C.  W.  EARLE,  %Crown  8vo. 

js.  6d.,  having  been  immediately  exhausted, 
a  Third  Edition  has  been  put  to  press,  and 
•will  be  ready  next  Wednesday. 
From  the  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.—"  A  charming  volume, 

full  of  useful  hints  on  gardening,  cooking,  and  domestic  economy  in 
general,  written  with  all  the  grace  of  a  refined  and  cultured  gentle- 
woman." 

LONDON:  SMITH,  ELDER  ,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 
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BOOKS.— ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 
No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants.— Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803. — 1  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C. ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  &  47  Chancery 
Lane.  Subscribed  Capital,  ;£i  ,200,000.  Paid-up,  .£300,000.  Total  Funds,  over 
^1,500,000.  E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

HOLBORN   BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  .... 


£27.000,000. 


M.  &  W.  MILTON, 
DEALERS  IN  HORSES,  AND  JOBMASTERS, 

PARK    LANE,  PICCADILLY. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  100  YEARS. 


M.  &  W.  MILTON  have  always  on  Show  200  HORSES 
selected  from  the  principal  Fairs  in  England  &  Ireland. 


HORSES,  200  (English  and  Irish),  with 
unrivalled  action  and  remarkably  handsome. — 
Messrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  dealers  in  high-class 
Horses,  and  Jobmasters,  of  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W., 
beg  to  inform  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  they  have 
always  a  large  number  of  HORSES  and  COBS  suit- 
able for  all  purposes  ON  SHOW  at  their  establish- 
ment, which  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  London. 
They  consist  of  pairs  of  blacks,  browns,  bays,  chest- 
nuts, roans,  and  greys  ;  they  are  all  well-matched 
animals  for  barouche,  sociable,  landau,  brougham, 
victoria,  mail  phaeton,  or  riding  purposes ;  also  pairs 
of  perfectly  trained  cobs  for  ladies'  driving  and  riding, 
and  several  single-harness  horses  and  cobs,  with  breed- 
ing, substance,  and  quality.  They  are  the  most  durable 
animals  that  can  be  found,  fast,  with  admirable  high 
action  ;  they  have  perfect  manners,  and  have  been 
selected  and  purchased  at  the  principal  fairs  in  England 
and  Ireland  by  the  firm,  who  still  retain  the  well-known 
judgment  of  their  father,  the  late  Matt.  Milton,  of 
Piccadilly.  All  horses  sold  or  let  on  job  at  the  most 
moderate  prices ;  any  veterinary  examination  and  reason- 
able trial  allowed,  or  warranted  sound.  The  only  address 
in  London  is  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W.  Two  hundred 
horses  always  on  show.  Established  above  100  years. 
Telegrams,  "  Checkless."    Telephone  2993. 

TOB   HORSES.— JOB    HORSES.— JOB 

J     HORSES.— Messrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  6  Park 
Lane,  Piccadilly,  W. ,  SUPPLY  superior  high-stepping 
English  Pairs  and  Single  Horses  of  quality,  by  the  month 
or  year.  Terms  moderate.  Established  above  100  years. 


The  Greatest  of  all  Pianofortes. 


MEDOC— VIN  ORDINAIRE. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.  The 
quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  14s. 
at  much  higher  prices. 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  i-Bots. 


8s. 


ST.  ESTEPHE 


SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from  17s.  9s.  6d. 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  us 
in  London  and  the  Provinces,  gives  us  additional  confidence 
in  submitting  it  to, those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 

3  Dozen  Bottle*  or  6  Dozen  Pint*  Delivered  Carriage  Paid 
to  any  Mailway  Station,  including  Cases  ,md  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret  sold  In  Great 
Britain  to  equal  them  in  value 

General  Price  List  Free  by  Post. 

JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 
WINE  MERCHANTS, 

LIVERPOOL :  37  North  John  St.  Manchester  :  26  Marxet  St. 


THE 


STEIHWAY 
PIANOFORTES, 

NEW  YORK  AND  LONDON. 


Gold  Medal,  Inventions  Exhibition,  1885. 

Gold  Medal,  Society  of  Arts,  1886. 


WAGNER. 

"  A  Beethoven  Sonata,  a  Bach  Chromatic 
Fantasie  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  when 
rendered  upon  one  of  your  pianofortes." 

PADEREWSKI. 

"  My  joy  in  the  Grandeur,  the  Power,  and 
the  Ideal  Beatcty  of  the  Tone,  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  Touch  and  Mechanism  was  unbounded." 

D'ALBERT. 

"  Your  Pianoforte  is  now,  in  my  eyes,  the 
Ideal  Production  of  our  age." 


Pianoforte  Manufacturers  by  Special 
Appointment  to 

HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN, 

H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

H.R.H.    THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

H.R.H.    THE    DUKE    OF  EDINBURGH, 

HIS   MAJESTY  THE   EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY 
AND   KING  OF  PRUSSIA, 

HIS  MAJESTY  THE  EMPEROR  OF  AUSTRIA 
AND  KING  OF  HUNGARY, 

HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN, 

HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  OF  ITALY, 

HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  SAXONY. 


STEINWAY  HALL,  NEW  YORK. 
STEINWAY  HALL,  LONDON. 

15  &  17  LOWER  SEYMOUR  STREET,  FORTMAN  SQUARE, 
LONDON,  W. 
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P.  and  0.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

GIBRALTAR,    MALTA,   BRINDISI,  EGYPT,) 

ADEN,  BOMBAY,  and  MADRAS  via.  BOMBAY,  \  every  week. 

STRAITS,  CHINA,  and  JAPAN   ) 

CALCUTTA.    MADRAS,     COLOMBO.     AUSTRALIA,  I   .„„„,  r„rt„:„v, 

NEW  ZEALAND,  and  TASMANIA...  . 7  every  fortn*2ht- 

VENICE  and  BRINDISI  to  EGYPT  and  the  EAST   every  three  weeks. 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 
For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company's  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. ,  or 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH.  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ, 
a  d  COLOMBO. 

Managers     {  F*  GREEN  *  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

managers     \  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON,  &  CO.  I   Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

BONANZA,  LIMITED. 

CAPITAL     ....  /200,00a 

June  1897. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 

EXPENDITURE  for  5,815  Tons. 


Mining  .. 

Sorting  and  Crushing. 

Milling  

Maintenance 
Mine  Office 
Transfer  Office  . . 
Cyaniding 


Written  off  for  Development  Redemption 


£  s. 

3. 566  9 
460  17 

1.375  4 
476  16 
627  1 
415  10 


7,903  I2  3 

2,762    2  6 


10,665  14  9 

Profit  for  June  19,708    8  1 


MILL  GOLD: 

Gold  won  5,486*25  ozs.  at  70s. 


REVENUE. 


Less  Insurance 


19,204  17  o 
31  10  6 


Plus  amount  received   in   excess  of  Book 
entries  for  May        ..        ..  .  • 

CYANIDE  GOLD: 

Gold  won  2,906*45  ozs.  at  70s.  ..  ..       ..         10,172  11  6 

Plus  amount  received   in  excess  of  Book 

entries  for  May        ..       ..  ..       ..  345    8  o 


£30,374    2  10 

£     s.  d. 

19,173    6  6 
682  16  10 


Total  (£5  4s.  5*6d.  per  ton) 


10,517  19  6 
^3°,374    2  10 


FURTHER  EXPENDITURE.-<On  Capita!  Account.) 

Development   .61,166  15  5 

New  Slime  Works                                                     ..       ..       ..  545    o  3 

Water  Service  Trench. .       ..                         ..       ..       ..       ..  733  14  10 

Crusher  House  Extension                                                            . .  450    4  o 


.£2,895  14  6 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  above  shows: 


Income  £30,374    2  10  equal  to  ^5    4    5*  6  per  ton  milled. 

Working  Expenditure         7,903  12    3       ,,         17    2*17  „ 


Gross  Profit..  ..  .£22,470  10  17  ,,  £3  17  3*43  „ 
Less  Written  off  for 

Redemption       ..        2,762  26,,  096  ,t 

Balance— Nett  Profit  £19,708  81        „  £37    9*43  per  ton 


FRANCIS  SPENCER,  Manager. 


ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING  COMPANY, 
Limited. 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C,  August  14,  1897. 
The  Association  of  Mines  of  the  South  African  Republic  have  cabled  to  their 
London  Agents,  the  Robinson  South  African  Banking  Company,  Limited,  that  for 
the  month  of  July   an  output  amounting  to  48,225  ozs.  was  obtained  by  the 
following  Companies  : — 

ROODEPOORT  UNITED  MAIN  REEF.  MEYER  AND  CHARLTON. 
PRINCESS  ESTATE.  VAN  RYN.  GEORGE  GOCH  (AMALGAMATED). 
WEMMER.  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE.  BLOCK  B  LANGLAAGTE 
ESTATE.  LANCASTER.  NEW  MIDAS  ESTATE.  PORGES  RAND- 
FONTEIN.  NORTH  RANDFONTEIN.  WEST  RAND.  VAN  RYN 
WEST. 

This  compares  with  47,301  ozs.  in  the  preceding  month. 

SOUTH  METROPOLITAN  GAS  COMPANY. 

SALE    BY    TENDER  OF  £43,333  6s.  8d.  THREE  PER  CENT. 
PERPETUAL  DEBENTURE  STOCK. 
MINIMUM  PRICE,  £105  PER  CENT. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Directors  of 
this  Company  to  sell  by  Tender  £43,333  6s._  8d.  of  Three  per  Cent.  Perpetual 
Debenture  Stock,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas 
Acts,  1882  and  1896. 

Particulars  of  same,  with  Form  of  Tender,  can  be  obtained  at  this  office,  on 
application  to  the  undersigned,  and  Tenders  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  Tuesday, 
the  14th  day  of  September,  1897.  The  Stock  will  be  allotted  to  the  highest  bidders, 
but  no  Tender  will  be  accepted  at  a  lower  price  than  at  the  rate  of  £105  money  for 
each  £100  Debenture  Stock. 

By  order, 

FRANK  BUSH,  Secretary. 

Offices,  709A  Old  Kent  Road,  S.E. 
18th  August,  1897. 


LONDON"  AGENTS: 

ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  E.C. 

THE  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  AND  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  JULY  1897. 
BY  CABLE. 
MILL. 

Stamps  running         ..        ..       ..       ..  200 

Ore  crushed     ..       ..       ..       ..       *.   26,212  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  retorted   ..       ..       ..       ..       ..     7,501  ozs. 

TAILINGS— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated    ..   13,950  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered. .       ..       ..       ..       ..    1,749  ozs. 

CONCENTRATES— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated    . .       . .       . .       . .       . .      750  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered  ..       ..       ..       ..    1,485  ozs. 

Total  Gold  recovered. .       ..       ..       ..  10,73502s. 


THE  PORGES  RANDFONTEIN  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  JULY  1897. 
BY  CABLE. 
MILL. 

Stamps  running         ..       ..       ..       ..  60 

Ore  crushed   ..       ..    8,450  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  retorted   ..    2,813  ozs. 

TAILINGS— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated  5|t75  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered . .       . .       . .       . .       . .      802  ozs. 

CONCENTRATES— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated   ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       100  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered         ..       ••       ..  262  ozs. 

Total  Gold  recovered         ..       ..       ..  3,87702s. 

MEMORANDUM. 

The  decrease  in  the  Output  of  the  Langlaagte  Estate  and  Gold  Mining  Company, 
Limited,  and  Porges  Randfontein  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited,  has  arisen  from 
the  scarcity  of  native  labour  owing  to  the  wintry  weather.  A  sufficient  supply  of 
labour  is  shortly  expected. 


BLOCK  B  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  JULY  1897. 
BY  CABLE. 
MILL. 

Stamps  running       . .       . .       ..       ..  75 

Ore  crushed  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..      10,046  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  retorted   2,528  ozs. 

TAILINGS— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated   5,330  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered        . .       . .       . .       . .         824  ozs. 

CONCENTRATES— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated . .        ..     '  ..       ..  206  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered        ..       ..       ..       ..         414  ozs. 

Total  Gold  recovered    3.766  ozs. 


THE  NORTH  RANDFONTEIN  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  JULY  1897. 
BY  CABLE. 
MILL. 

Stamps  running. .  ..       ..       ..  60 

Ore  crushed       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..    6,676  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  retorted    ..   1,820  ozs. 

TAILINGS— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated     ..  ..        ..       ..    6,000  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered  ..        ..       ..  ..       961  ozs. 

CONCENTRATES— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated     ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       —   tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered  . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       —  ozs. 

Total  Gold  recovered  . .       . .       . .       . .    2,781  ozs. 

GLYNN'S  LYDENBURG,  Limited. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  second  ORDINARY  GENERAL 
MEETING  of  Shareholders  in  the  above-named  Company  will  be  held  at  Johan- 
nesburg on  October  29,  1897,  for  the  following  business  : — 

(a)  To  receive  and  consider  the  Statement  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account  and 
Balance-Sheet,  and  the  Reports  of  the  Directors  and  Auditors  to  July  31, 
1897. 

(£)  To  elect  Directors  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  Lionel  Phdlips,  H.  W.  Glenny, 
Abe  Bailey,  D.  H.  Benjamin,  F.  Watkins,  H.  T.  Glynn,  and  J.  P. 
Fitzpatrick,  who  retire  in  terms  of  the  Trust  Deed,  but  are  eligible  and 
offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

(c)  To  appoint  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year  and  to  fix  the  remuneration  of  the 

present  Auditors. 

(d)  To  transact  any  business  arising  out  of  the  Directors'  Report,  and  for  any 

other  ordinary  business  of  the  Company. 

A.  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
London  Office,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 
August  17,  1897. 
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THE  FERREIRA  GOLD  MINING  CO. 


LIMITED. 


CAPITAL  (fully  issued)   -  £90, 


OVER    100    PER    CENT.    PROFIT    IN    THE  LAST 

THREE  MONTHS. 


Johannesburg,  July  1897. 

The  Directors  beg  to  submit  the  following  Report  on  the  Working  Operations  of  the  Company  for  the  Quarter  ending  June  30,  1897  :— 


EXPENDITURE   AND  REVENUE 

Working  Expenditure. 
Mining  Expenses  £31. 817    o  9 


Development  Redemption  31,096  tons 
at  5s  

Transport  Expenses  

Reduction  Expenses  


Profit  for  Quarte 


General  Charges   

Maintenance  

Mine  Development  Account 


7,774    o  o 


£39.591 

0 

9 

524 

9 

10 

5.335 

IS 

0 

£45.451 

5 

7 

92,407 

4 

1 1 

£137.858 

10 

6 

Revenue. 


Gold  Account  

Cyanide  Works — Profit  on  Working 
Concentrates  Sold   


£88,849  2  11 
26,570  16  5 
22,438  11  2 


£137,858  10  6 


^5  046  'o   5]  Distributed  over  Mining,  Transport,  and  Reduction  Accounts,  &c. 

    /9.526  19  8 


CAPITAL  EXPENDITURE. 


Machinery  and  Plant 
Ruildings 

Permanent  Works  ... 


...  £12,121    1  8 

3,233  17  1 

3,985    o  5 

£19,339  19  2 


AVERAGE   DISTRIBUTION   OF  WORKING  EXPENSES. 


Mining  Account 
Transport  Account  ... 
Reduction  Account  ... 


...  48,789  tons  at  16s.  2-75d.  per  ton. 
...  31,096  tons  at  4'04d.  per  ton. 
...    31,096  tons  at  3s.    5'i8d.  per  ton. 


19S.  ii'97d.  per  ton. 


MINE. 

No.  1  Main  Shaft  has  been  sunk  22  \  feet.    Total  depth  1,562  feet. 
No.  2  Main  Shaft  has  been  sunk  66  feet.    Total  depth  1,562  feet. 

South  Reef. 

The  720  feet  level  has  been  extended  7  feet.  Average  width  of  reef  : — 
1  foot  10.92  inches.    Average  Assay  value  : — 3  ozs.  4.83  dwts. 

The  1,020  feet  level  has  been  extended  67  feet.  Average  width  of 
reef : — 2  feet  2.41  inches.    Average  assay  value  : — 2  ozs.  8.56  dwts. 

The  1,120  feet  level  has  been  extended  39  feet.  Average  width  of 
reef: — 2  feet  2.77  inches.    Average  assay  value  . — 2  ozs.  12.98  dwts. 

The  1,320  feet  level  has  been  extended  592^  feet.  Average  width  of 
reef: — 2  feet  3.31  inches.    Average  assay  value  : — 3  ozs.  8.65  dwts. 

Main  Reef  Leader. 

The  120  feet  level  has  been  extended  66  feet.  Average  width  of  reef  : — 
6. 14  inches.    Average  assay  value: — 3  ozs.  12.4  dwts. 

The  920  feet  level  has  been  driven  34  feet.  Average  width  of  reef  : — 
1  foot  3.96  inches.  Average  assay  value  : — 1  oz.  15.45  dwts. 

Average  width  of  Leader  and  Main  Reef  to  be  mined  with  it  : — 4  feet 
10.45  inches.    Average  Assay  value  : — 11.25  dwts. 

The  1,120  feet  level  has  been  extended  19  feet.  Average  width  of  reef : — 
1  foot  0.368  inches.    Average  assay  value  : — 3  ozs.  5.69  dwts. 

Average  thickness  of  Leader  and  Main  Reef  to  be  mined  with  it  : — 
4  feet  8.309  inches.    Average  assay  value  : — 19.28  dwts. 

The  1,320  feet  level  has  been  driven  205  feet.  Average  width  of  reef : — 
5.64  inches.    Average  assay  value  : — 6  ozs.  5.36  dwts. 

Average  thickness  of  Leader  and  Main  Reef  to  be  mined  with  it : — 4  feet 
5. 36  inches.    Average  assay  value  : — 1  oz.  1.7  dwts. 

Two  Winzes  below  the  1,320  feet  Level  have  been  started  in  South  Reef. 

Two  Rises  above  the  13th  Level,  and  one  above  the  nth  Level  have 
been  started. 


MILL. 


Ore  crushed   31,096  tons. 

South  Reef       ...  22,171  tons  : — 71.29  per  cent. 

Main   Reef  and  >     0   „„  _. 

M.R.  Leader [    8'92S  ■•        a8-7*  -■ 

Ore  crushed  per  head  per  day    4.49  tons. 

Bar  gold  extracted   24,564.2  ozs. 

Yield  per  ton    I5-798  dwts. 

Concentrates  caught    868  tons. 

Assay  value  of  Concentrates    7  ozs.  n  dwts.  19  grs. 

CYANIDE  WORKS. 


Tailings  treated 
Bullion  produced 


24,090  tons. 
8,558.S5  AS- 


SORTING. 


Waste  Rock  picked  out  during  the  quarter     ...     15,644  tons. 

ORE  DEPOSITED  AT  SURFACE. 

2,049  t°ns  of  Sorted  Reef  have  been  deposited  at  surface  during  the 
quarter. 

DIVIDEND  NO.  13. 

A  Dividend  of  150  per  cent.  (30s.  per  Share),  has  been  declared  for  the 
half-year  ended  the  30th  June,  1897,  payable  to  all  Shareholders  registered 
on  the  10th  July. 

Dividend  Warrants  will  be  posted  from  the  Head  Office  on  or  about  the 
28th  August. 

Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer  are  informed  that  they  wdl  receive 
payment  of  dividend  on  presentation  of  Coupon  No.  6,  either  at  the 
Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Johannesburg,  the  Credit  Lyonnais, 
Paris,  or  at  the  London  Office  of  the  Company,  120  Bishopsgate  Street 
Within,  E.C. 

Coupons  must  be  left  four  clear  days  for  examination  at  either  of  the 
two  last-mentioned  offices,  and  may  be  presented  any  time  on  or  after 
Monday,  the  21st  July,  1897. 

D.  C.  MATURIN,  Secretary. 


BEGISTEBED  AS  A  NEWSPAPEB. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Alfred  Cuthbert  Davies  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.—  Saturday,  21  August,  1397. 
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NOTES. 

IN  spite  of  the  wild  comments  in  the  English  Press,  now 
so  Imperialistic,  but  in  1884  so  insular,  President 
Kruger  has  told  the  exact  truth.  If  any  one  knows 
what  the  Convention  of  1884  means  and  can  contradict 
him,  it  is  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  the  man  who  had  the 
greatest  share  in  its  negotiation  and  in  the  framing  of 
it.  It  is  from  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  himself  that  we 
have  the  information  that  the  word  "  suzerainty"  was 
wilfully  omitted  from  the  Convention.  In  the  earlier 
Convention  of  1881  stipulations  regarding  the  suzerainty 
of  Great  Britain  certainly  did  appear,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  a  clause  expressing  definitely  and  un- 
deniably our  suzerainty  was  accidentally  omitted.  Not 
only  has  no  proof  of  this  ever  been  given,  but  the  general 
tenour  of  the  instrument,  as  well  as  the  definite  state- 
ment of  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  disprove  it,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  was  expressly  framed  to  define  the 
complete  independence  of  the  Boers.  The  only  power 
we  reserved — or  rather  the  only  condition  of  complete 
independence  we  made — was  that  the  Transvaal 
should  not  conclude  treaties  with  foreign  States  save 
with  our  approval. 

President  Kruger  maintains  that  this  is  not  equivalent 
to  the  suzerainty  of  Great  Britain  over  the  Transvaal. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  with  unnecessary  vehemence,  has 
asserted  that  it  is.  But  the  difference  between  the  two 
is  in  fact  about  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  suzerainty," 
not  about  the  meaning  of  the  Convention.  Since  the 
'President  has  solemnly  declared  that  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  recognize  the  Convention  and  will  stand 
by  it  in  its  entirety,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  asks  and  can 
ask  nothing  more  than  this,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
dispute  should  continue.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Volksraad  should  have  felt  perturbed  at  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's speech.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  attitude  for  some 
months  past  has  unfortunately  been  the  reverse  of 
conciliatory  towards  the  Republic  ;  but  it  is  neither  to 
the  advantage  of  Great  Britain  nor  of  South  Africa  that 
the  state  of  tension  should  continue. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  when  the  Convention  of 
1884  was  negotiated  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  South 
Africa  was  the  merest  shadow  of  a  shadow.  In  fact, 
thirteen  years  ago  there  were  very  few  supporters  of 
the  Imperial  idea  at  all,  and  we  count  ourselves 
amongst  its  earliest  champions.  Now  the  idea  has 
become  a  great  dream  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  consider  such  questions  as  that  of 
the  Transvaal  wholly  from  this  sta»dpoint.  But  the 
framers  of  the  1884  Convention  had  no  such  Imperial  idea 
in  their  minds,  and  the  suzerainty  of  Great  Britain  was 


neither  intended  nor  was  it  read  into  the  Convention. 
The  status  of  the  Transvaal  at  present  may  fairly  be 
compared  to  that  of  the  different  States  of  the  American 
Union.  These  are  all  separate  and  individual  nations, 
free  in  all  domestic  affairs  to  do  whatever  they  like 
within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution.  But  when  it  is  a 
question  of  foreign  relations  then  the  whole  community 
alone  can  decide.  So  it  is  with  the  Transvaal.  Within 
its  own  borders  the  authority  of  its  Government  is 
supreme,  and  it  is  only  in  its  dealings  with  foreign 
nations  that  the  welfare  of  the  British  communities 
in  South  Africa,  and  of  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole, 
must  be  consulted.  Thus  much  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
bound  by  the  Convention  to  admit,  and  so  much  only 
do  President  Kruger  and  the  Boers  demand. 

More  than  one  reputation  for  political  wisdom,  and 
even  for  common-sense  and  common  political  prudence, 
will   be  lost   before  the  question  of  Indian  frontier 
troubles  has  been  relaid  upon  the  shelf.    Since  1842 
there  has  been  no  such  tumbling  down  of  a  house  of 
cards  as  we  are  now  witnessing.    The  first  to  forfeit 
confidence  will  be  Lord  Roberts.    The  Nemesis  which 
overtook  Sir  John  Hobhouse  and  Lord  Auckland  seems 
about  to  lay  its  rude  and  remorseless  hands  on  Lord 
Lansdowne  and  the  ex-Commander-in-Chief  in  India. 
It  is  the  Nemesis  which  very  generally  overtakes  rash 
calculations,    extreme   self-confidence,    arrogant  dis- 
regard   of    sober-minded    advisers,    weakness  and 
imbecility.      The   causes   of  the   outbreak   of  1842 
were   in    effect   identical   with   those  of  the  rising 
which    we     are    now     witnessing — viz.     the  pro- 
found  hatred    and  distrust  engendered   by   our  in- 
vasion   of   an   unoffending   neighbour's  territory,  an 
insufficient  military  force  to  overawe  our  victim,  and 
a  very  difficult  theatre  of  operations.     It  would  be 
extremely  unjust  to  Lord  Elgin  to  lay  upon  the  Vice- 
roy's shoulders  only  the  burden  of  the  present  disasters. 
They  are  the  damnosa  hereditas  left  him  by  the  Lans- 
downe-Roberts  administration  of  India,  whose  motto 
was  military  aggression,  and  whose  means  were  as  un- 
principled as  their  motto.    Meanwhile,  note  that  the 
part  which  the  Russian  bugbear  played  in  1838  is  now 
assigned  to  the  Sultar,  the  Amir  of  Kabul  in  either 
case  being  pointed  to  as  the  dupe  and  the  agent  of 
our  principal  adversary. 

Nothing  could  be  wider  of  the  mark  than  to  call  Lord 
Roberts,  as  we  see  some  of  the  papers  calling  him,  the 
highest  living  authority  on  our  Indian  frontier  politics, 
or  on  Indian  frontier  tribes.  Lord  Roberts  is  only 
one,  and  by  no  means  the  best  informed,  of  many 
authorities.  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain,  Sir  Charles 
Brownlow,  Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  for  example,  have  all  had 
far  better  opportunities  than  Lord  Roberts  of  informing 
themselves  as  to  the  tribal  characteristics  ;  and  their 
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opinions  are  entitled  to  much  greater  weight.  Lord 
Roberts  has  lately  been  placing  himself  with  character- 
istic urbanity  at  the  disposal  of  the  interviewer,  who 
was  possibly  less  aware  than  the  Commander-in-Chief 
in  Ireland  that  no  one's  reputation  for  political  sagacity 
is  more  seriously  threatened  by  the  present  imbroglio 
than  that  of  Lord  Lansdowne's  late  colleague  in  India. 

Lord  Roberts's  opinions  as  to  the  cause  of  the  present 
outbreak  require  all  the  more  to  be  received  with 
caution,  inasmuch  as  it  is  actually  Lord  Roberts  him- 
self who  is  believed  by  many  of  the  best  informed  to  be 
at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  business.  No  living  man 
has  done  more,  in  office  or  out  of  office,  to  advocate 
the  policy  of  interference  beyond  our  frontier.  Now 
that  this  policy  seems  about  to  break  down,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  those  who  have  closely  watched  his  career,  and 
who  remember  his  collision  with  General  Chapman  over 
the  notorious  Contagious  Diseases  Circular,  to  find  Lord 
Roberts  busily  engaged  in  putting  the  public  on  every 
scent  except  his  own.  When,  "  with  deliberate  utter- 
ance," as  we  read,  he  assures  his  simple  interviewer  that 
he  wishes  he  could  believe  that  the  hand  of  the  Ameer 
of  Kabul  was  not  in  the  movement,  what  suspicion 
could  be  roused  that  Lord  Roberts  himself  was  up  to 
the  neck  and  shoulders  in  it?  Not  in  vain  was  the 
astute  little  man  named,  of  his  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers, Sleigh  Roberts. 

The  official  report  of  the  British  agent  in  Kabul 
effectually  disposes  of  Lord  Roberts's  insinuations  that 
the  Ameer  has  been  in  some  degree  responsible  for  the 
rising.  The  solemn  oath  of  the  Ameer  in  public  durbar 
that  he  had  always  maintained  friendly  relations  with 
the  British  Government,  and  had  never  induced  his 
subjects  or  sepoys  to  take  hostile  action  against  the 
British,  is  as  conclusive  an  assurance  as  he  could 
possibly  give  us  of  his  loyalty,  and  it  was  the  more 
important  because  it  was  given  in  the  presence  of  an 
unusually  large  number  of  his  chiefs.  The  authority  he 
possesses  over  the  frontier  tribes  is  not  very  great,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  being  loyally 
exerted  on  our  behalf,  such  as  it  is.  It  is  a  blind  policy 
to  seek  for  any  other  causes  of  the  rising  than  the 
obvious  ones  placed  before  our  readers  in  the  important 
and  authoritative  articles  we  publish  to-day. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  told  the  North-countrymen 
on  Wednesday  that  the  future  of  agriculture  in  this 
country  depends  really  upon  the  breeding  of  stock, 
and  he  appeared  to  look  with  equanimity  on  the  prospect. 
It  is  natural  of  course  that  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
should  be  in  an  optimistic  mood  at  a  period  when  the 
revenue  is  notably  elastic  ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  who  sees  the  inevitable  result  of  turning  the  whole 
of  England  into  a  stock-breeding  pasture-farm  to  share 
his  optimism.  It  means  the  final  depopulation  of  the 
countryside,  the  further  crowding  of  the  population 
into  the  towns,  and  a  consequent  lowering  of  the  vitality 
of  the  nation.  Nor  is  it  even  certain  that  stock-breeding 
would  maintain  for  long  the  few  peasantry  who  would 
remain.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  seemed  to  think  it 
natural  and  unavoidable  that  we  should,  as  a  rule,  be 
defeated  by  the  foreigner  in  the  growing  of  corn,  but  that 
we  could  never  be  beaten  in  the  matter  of  stock.  But 
England  can  grow  as  good  corn  as  any  other  country 
in  the  world  and  can  obtain  a  larger  yield  per  acre  ; 
yet  the  influx  of  foreign  corn  has  made  the  cultivation 
of  the  land  an  impossibility.  And  the  growing  influx 
of  meat  and  butter  and  eggs  is  likely  to  do  just  the 
same  for  the  stock-breeding  industry.  The  real  remedy 
is  simplicity  itself.  It  is  only  a  superstition  that  keeps 
our  statesmen  from  adopting  it. 

It  was  one  of  the  notable  features  of  the  last  Session 
of  Parliament  that  the  Irish  party  has  gone  utterly  to 
pieces,  and  that  its  political  influence  is  for  the  moment 
practically  nil,  whilst  if  there  was  one  member  of  it 
more  than  another  who  has  become  a  practical  nonentity 
it  is  Mr.  Dillon  himself.  It  is  pathetically  absurd, 
therefore,  for  him  to  tell  us  at  Dublin  that  the  party 
succeeded  in  making  itself  felt  as  a  great  power  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  past  Session. 
Not  only  is  the  present  position  of  the  Irish  party  bad. 


Its  future  prospects  are  worse,  for  the  Irish  Local 
Government  Bill  which  is  promised  for  next  year  is 
likely  to  prove  a  severe  blow  to  the  Nationalist  agita- 
tion. Even  if  the  party  were  a  coherent  and  powerful 
one  under  a  strong  leader,  it  would  not  be  easy  for 
it  to  recover  from  this  thrust.  As  it  is,  the  collection 
of  jarring  atoms  of  which  it  consists  is  likely  to  be  dis- 
solved into  nothing.  The  report  of  Mr.  Dillon's  speech 
to  the  National  Federation  adds  that  Mr.  William  O'Brien 
also  addressed  the  meeting;  but  the  unkind  reporter 
has  failed  to  chronicle  what  he  said.  Thus  fleeting  is 
the  glory  that  can  be  attained  by  the  modern  sans- 
culotte. 

The  pregnant  word  has  been  spoken  at  last  at  St. 
Petersburg.  That  it  should  have  been  withheld  until 
the  last  moments  of  M.  Faure's  visit  to  the  Tsar  is 
curious,  but  is  doubtless  only  theatrically  significant. 
The  important  point  is  that  at  the  final  luncheon  on 
board  the  warship  "  Pothuau,"  both  the  Tsar  and  the 
President  referred  to  the  French  and  Russian  nations  as 
not  only  "friendly"  but  "allied."  That  they  are  friendly 
the  extraordinary  ebullition  of  enthusiasm  in  the  Rus- 
sian nation  during  M.  Faure's  visit,  an  enthusiasm  that 
has  been  remarkably  spontaneous  and  complete,  suffi- 
ciently proves,  but  that  the  alliance  of  the  two  nations  is 
now  definitely  and  officially  proclaimed  marks  an  im 
portant  change  in  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  The 
Emperor  of  Germany  has  received  a  rebuff  which  he 
will  bitterly  resent  and  which  is  all  the  more  striking 
because  of  his  own  recent  visit  to  the  Tsar  and  the 
capital  which  was  made  of  it  in  the  German  Press. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  formal  alliance  of  France 
and  Russia  makes  it  henceforth  impossible  for  him  to 
be  that  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  Europe  he  aspires  to 
become,  for  the  Dual  Alliance  is  at  least  as  powerful  as  the 
Triple  Alliance  was  formerly  and  is  no  longer.  The  dream 
of  a  German  hegemony  has  therefore  vanished,  and 
with  it  also,  it  may  be  added,  the  dreams  of  the  abase- 
ment of  England  at  the  instigation  of  Germany  with 
which  the  German  papers  have  recently  amused  them- 
selves. 

The  odd  thing  is  that  as  Russia  has  warmed  into 
enthusiasm  France  has  become  in  a  certain  degree  coldt 
The  enthusiasm  in  Paris  has  been  distinctly  less  during 
the  past  week  than  it  was  during  the  visit  of  the  Tsar, 
and  the  French  Press  has  been  temperately  self- 
congratulatory  rather  than  madly  jubilant.  In  fact, 
France  has  to  a  certain  extent  recovered  from  the  excite- 
ment of  finding  herself  no  longer  isolated  and  once 
again  in  the  first  rank  of  the  Great  Powers,  and  is 
beginning  soberly  to  consider  how  she  shall  use  her 
recovered  prestige.  That  the  question  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  will  be  reopened  is  unlikely.  Such  a  reopening 
could  come  only  after  a  great  upheaval  in  Europe,  and 
the  direction  French  activity  will  take  will  undoubtedly 
be  the  satisfaction  of  her  colonial  ambitions.  It  there- 
fore becomes  more  important  than  ever  that  we  should 
maintain  the  most  friendly  relations  possible  with  our 
nearest  neighbour,  with  whom  we  come  in  close  contact 
in  so  many  parts  of  the  world. 

One  result  of  the  striking  success  of  M.  Faure's  " 
visit  to  the  Tsar,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
cannot  fail  to  be  an  increased  stability  for  the  Third 
Republic.  The  Royalist  and  Bonapartist  papers  in 
France  cannot  conceal  their  chagrin  at  this  result,  and 
the  "  Soleil  "  warns  M.  Faure  not  to  fancy  himself  "  a 
viceroy  of  France,"  whilst  the  "Gazette  de  France" 
talks  of  the  "  humiliation  "  of  putting  the  nation 
"under  the  patronage  of  the  foreigner."  French 
Royalists  have  never  been  remarkable  for  their  patriot- 
ism, and  their  present  attitude  is  little  to  their  credit 
Much  may  be  forgiven  them,  however,  when  it  is 
realized  how  bitter  must  be  the  reflection  that  a  humble 
President  can  represent  the  nation  at  a  foreign  Court 
with  all  the  dignity  and  brilliance  which  have  charac- 
terized M.  Faure's  visit  to  St.  Petersburg.  M.  Faure 
himself  by  the  correctness  of  his  bearing  and  his  simple 
dignity  in  an  unprecedented  situation  has  won  the 
applause  of  every  one. 

The  situation  at  Constantinople  is  rapidly  changing. 
The  firm  attitude  Lord  Salisbury  has  adopted  with 
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regard  to  the  evacuation  of  Thessaly  is  having  its 
effect,  and  there  seems  every  likelihood  that  France 
and  Russia  will  combine  with  England  to  overcome  the 
obstructive  attitude  of  Germany.  This  is  a  good  omen 
on  the  morrow  of  the  announcement  at  St.  Petersburg 
that  France  and  Russia  are  definitely  allied,  for  co- 
operative action  between  England  and  the  Dual 
Alliance  would  be  fruitful  of  many  good  results.  Lord 
Salisbury's  proposal  that  England,  France  and  Russia 
should  guarantee  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  by 
Greece  provides  an  admirable  and  immediate  solution 
of  the  deadlock.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  these  three  Powers  at  Athens  have 
declared  to  their  several  Governments  that  Greece 
cannot  possibly  pay  an  indemnity  of  ^T4,ooo,ooo.  A 
combination  of  the  three  Powers,  with  the  determina- 
tion to  turn  the  Turks  out  of  Greek  territory  as  speedily 
as  possible,  arid  to  save  Greece  from  a  burden  she 
cannot  possibly  bear,  would  be  the  most  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  Graeco-Turkish  imbroglio.  It  would 
checkmate  German  intrigues  and  would  be  a  just 
punishment  of  the  Sultan  for  his  exaggerated  claims 
and  his  shuffling  delays.  Only  a  determined  combina- 
tion of  this  kind  can  overcome  Abdul  Hamid's  wily 
diplomacy,  and  Lord  Salisbury  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  taken  the  lead  in  its  formation. 

The  manoeuvres  on  a  small  scale  which  have  been 
going  on  near  Aldershot,  and  came  to  a  close  on 
Wednesday,  are  noteworthy  not  so  much  for  any  start- 
ling revelations  which  they  have  brought  to  light  as 
regards  strategy  and  tactics,  but  because  they  are 
the  first  real  attempt  which  has  been  made  in  this 
country  to  carry  on  such  operations  under  the  conditions 
of  actual  warfare.  Officers  and  men  have  alike  been 
limited  to  the  rations  supplied  by  the  commissariat, 
with  some  slight  addition  in  the  way  of  beer,  bread  and 
cheese,  and  similar  simple  food  which  keeps  up  their 
health,  and  which  even  the  chances  of  warfare  on  the 
Continent  might  sometimes  put  within  reach  of  soldiers. 
Officers  and  men  have  fared  alike  as  regards  diet,  and 
tent  accommodation  has  been  likewise  almost  on  an 
equality. 

Hitherto  an  order  to  go  under  canvas  at  manoeuvres 
has  been  received  with  dismay  by  any  but  men  of  large 
private  means.  A  mess  has  been  established,  usually 
by  some  contractor  or  other,  which  has  vied  in  luxury 
with  any  to  be  found  in  barracks.  A  dinner  fit  for  a 
London  club  has  been  enjoyed  in  camp  several  miles 
from  a  town  or  station,  and  naturally  a  handsome  price 
has  had  to  be  paid  for  such  a  luxury.  When  one  regi- 
ment or  battalion  did  it,  another  could  not  hang  back, 
such  extravagance  became  a  fashion,  and  it  was  no 
very  unusual  thing  for  men  to  pay  ten  or  fifteen 
shillings  a  day  for  their  food,  and  three  or  four  shillings 
for  furniture  besides.  Huge  vans  from  the  Stores  were 
more  in  evidence  than  guns  or  military  waggons. 
Manoeuvres  grew  to  be  picnics  on  a  most  expensive 
scale.  The  Duke  of  Connaught  has  effected  a  vast 
change,  and  in  doing  so  has  made  himself  both  more 
popular  and  more  respected. 

Austria  and  Bulgaria  are  friends  again,  and  it  is  the 
unhappy  interviewer  who  is  made  the  scapegoat.  Dr. 
Stoiloff  has  explained  that  he  did  not  mean  what  he 
said  at  all,  but  something  quite  different.  He  deeply 
respects  the  august  person  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
and  nothing  was  further  from  his  mind  than  to  give 
offence  to  Austria-Hungary.  Indeed,  the  on,e  aim  of 
his  life  is  to  sing  a  hymn  of  praise  for  the  great  virtues 
of  the  Emperor  Joseph  and  the  power  and  splendour 
of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  All  which  translated  means 
that  whilst  Prince  Ferdinand  was  biting  his  thumb  at 
the  Austrian  Ambassador  in  Constantinople,  his  Prime 
Minister  was  ambitiously  emulating  him  elsewhere. 
Both  have  now  eaten  humble  pie  and  the  incident  is  at 
an  end.  The  moral  is  that  a  little  boy  must  not  be 
impudent  to  a  bigger  boy  unless  he  has  a  still  bigger 
boy  on  his  side. 

The  French  Telegraphic  Administration  is  in  terrible 
disgrace  with  the  Paris  Correspondent  of  the  "Times  "  ; 
and  the  "Times,"  as  befits  the  dignity  of  that  august 


journal,  "awaits  explanations  from  the  French  Tele 
graphic  Administration."  It  seems  that  a  telegram 
from  the  Rome  Correspondent  of  the  "Times  "  concern- 
ing the  "Royal  duel"  appeared  in  "  Le  Temps" 
twelve  hours  before  it  was  published  by  the  "Times." 
Worse  still,  it  was  not  the  same  telegram,  but  a  different 
telegram  ;  for  it  declared  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Rome  Correspondent,  the  congratulatory  message  sent 
by  the  Emperor  of  Germany  to  the  Court  of  Turin  was 
particidicremeiit  chaleureux,  whereas  the  telegram  pub- 
lished in  the  English  paper  said  nothing  of  the  sort. 
All  which  forces  the  Paris  Correspondent  to  conclude  that 
the  French  Telegraphic  Administration  has  "  become 
as  unsafe  as  the  Ottoman  Post  Office,"  and  he  finds 
himself  in  consequence  "compelled  to  write  by  the 
ordinary  post."  This  must  be,  of  course,  a  serious 
blow  to  the  French  Telegraphic  Administration,  and 
also,  we  fear,  to  the  readers  of  the  "Times,"  whose 
news  will  now  be  one  day  later  than  it  was  already. 

If  any  man  is  an  impartial  witness  to  the  prospects 
of  Rhodesia  it  should  be  Mr.  F.  C.  Selous.  But  it 
needs  a  sanguine  temperament  to  gather  any  comfort 
from  the  paper  he  read  to  the  British  Association  at 
Montreal  on  Tuesday  last  on  "The  Economic  Geo- 
graphy of  Rhodesia."  Even  the  "  Times  "  has  to 
admit  that  the  country  is  "  not  a  region  offering  such 
overwhelming  attractions  that  it  is  likely  to  be  peopled, 
within  any  period  worth  considering  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  by  agricultural  settlers."  Of  attractions 
indeed  it  has  none  at  all.  A  malarial  fever  which 
Europeans  cannot  withstand  is  prevalent  over  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  territory,  and  for  whatever  can 
be  grown  in  the  remainder  there  is  no  accessible  market. 
Wheat  can  be  grown  only  by  irrigation.  Cattle  are 
liable  to  be  wiped  out  of  existence  by  rinderpest.  The 
grass  of  the  country  is  apparently  poisonous  to  horses, 
which  die  off  in  large  numbers  if  they  are  allowed  to 
eat  it.  The  native  sheep  have  no  wool,  and  it  has  not 
yet  been  shown  that  wool-bearing  sheep  can  be  success- 
fully bred.  Chickens  are  liable  to  much  disease  and 
locusts  occasionally  devastate  the  country.  Gold  is  the 
only  hope  of  Rhodesia,  and  in  spite  of  all  efforts  it  has 
not  yet  been  found  in  paying  quantities.  It  is  not  a 
cheerful  picture  for  the  shareholders  of  the  British  South 
Africa  Company. 

The  main  facts  about  the  Conferences  between  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  the  Colonial  Premiers  are  now  before 
the  world  in  the  shape  of  an  official  memorandum. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  may  fairly  be  congratulated  on  having 
paved  the  way  to  closer  relations  between  the  various 
parts  of  the  Empire.  His  speech  was  tactful  and  con- 
ciliatory, and  the  only  thing  we  could  wish  is  that  some 
of  the  speeches  of  the  Premiers  had  also  been  published. 
They  would,  no  doubt,  have  afforded  evidence  of 
important  differences  of  opinion.  But  though  Mr. 
Chamberlain  did  not  win  the  Colonial  Premiers  as 
a  body  over  to  the  consideration  of  any  project  for  sub- 
stituting a  partnership  for  the  present  sentimental 
bonds,  he  secured  their  adhesion  to  certain  steps  cal- 
culated to  assist  the  realization  of  the  Imperial  ideal. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  tentatively  suggested  the  creation 
of  a  Federal  Council,  which  would  afford  some  better 
machinery  than  now  exists  for  consultations  between 
the  Colonies  and  the  Mother-country.  The  resolution 
in  which  the  views  of  the  Premiers  on  this  subject 
were  recorded  was  not,  as  is  urged  in  some  quarters, 
a  specific  rejection  of  this  proposal,  but  a  postpone- 
ment of  its  consideration.  The  Premiers,  with  two 
dissentients,  were  of  opinion  that  the  present  relations 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  are  generally  satis- 
factory "  under  existing  conditions."  The  two  dis- 
sentients were  Mr.  Seddon  and  Sir  E.  N.  C.  Braddon. 
But  what  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  who  in  his  speeches 
throughout  the  country  went  so  far  as  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  Colonial  representatives  at  Westminster  ? 
The  importance  of  the  resolution  centres  in  the  quali- 
fication. When  "  existing  conditions  "  have  been 
modified,  then  we  are  to  assume  the  Colonies  will  be 
prepared  to  go  further  into  the  matter. 

Sir  Robert  Giffen's  retirement  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  should  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch.  It 
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cannot  be  doubted  that  England  in  many  of  its  domestic 
and  foreign  relations  is  severely  handicapped  by  the 
permanent  official.  They  are  "able"  men,  as  a  rule, 
these  permanent  officials  ;  certainly  Sir  Robert  Giffen 
is  an  "able"  man;  but  they  are  inclined  to  regard 
their  posts  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  poets  of 
a  former — shall  we  add  of  the  present  ? — generation, 
who  have  been  awarded  a  seat  in  a  Government  office 
instead  of  a  pension.  When  this  view  does  not  pre- 
dominate, a  still  one  more  mischievous  takes  its  place  ; 
the  idea,  namely,  that  the  post  is  to  be  used  for  the 
propagation  of  the  holder's  fads,  and  from  this  idea  the 
retiring  Board  of  Trade  statistician  was  not  wholly  free. 
In  his  case  the  particular  manifestation  of  the  idea  was 
a  constant  endeavour  to  raise  his  Cobdenite  religion 
into  the  established  economic  faith  of  the  British  Empire, 
Concerning  his  successor  there  should  be  no  doubt. 
No  one  who  knows  the  excellent  work  which  Mr.  Pittar 
performs  in  his  present  capacity  as  statistician  of  the 
Customs  can  imagine  the  Government  looking  else- 
where. 

Both  those  who  have  been  for  Lord  Penrhyn  and 
those  who  have  been  against  him  in  the  prolonged  con- 
test with  his  Bethesda  quarrymen  appear  to  find  cause 
for  congratulation  in  the  terms  of  settlement  announced 
on  Saturday  last.  But  no  unbiassed  observer  can  help 
feeling  that  on  the  one  vital  point  for  which  the 
men  fought  Lord  Penrhyn  has  lost.  This  vital  point 
was  the  right  of  combination,  and  the  right  has  been 
conceded.  We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  of 
Lord  Penrhyn's  pretensions  as  an  employer  in  un- 
equivocal terms,  and  we  have  nothing  to  add  now  on 
that  score.  He  was  perfectly  entitled,  in  the  absence 
of  any  compulsory  clause  in  the  Conciliation  Act,  to 
fight  as  long  as  he  was  able  in  defence  of  his  "sacred 
principle" — a  principle  never  disputed,  by  the  way — 
but  whether  he  is  satisfied  with  the  financial  sacrifice 
involved  is  a  little  matter  upon  which  he  is,  no  doubt, 
best  qualified  to  judge. 

There  is  a  lull  in  Sudan  affairs,  but  this  is  only  the 
prelude  to  a  further  advance  and  further  operations. 
The  capture  of  Abu-Hamed  made  it  possible  to  push  on 
with  the  railway  from  Wady  Haifa  to  that  place,  and 
from  latest  advices  we  gather  that  this  work  is  pro- 
ceeding with  vigour,  137  miles  having  already  been 
completed.  The  discovery  of  a  generous  supply  of 
water  is  another  gratifying  feature,  and  is  likely  to 
revolutionize  entirely  desert  travel,  and  to  lead  to  the 
settlement  of  villages  right  in  the  heart  of  the  desert. 

It  might  be  possible  to  cavil  at  the  appointment  of 
the  Rev.  A.  J.  Winnington  Ingram  to  the  vacant 
canonry  of  St.  Paul's  on  the  ground  that  he  is  neither 
an  orator  nor  a  great  scholar ;  but  it  would  be 
grumbling,  not  criticism.  Mr.  Ingram's  life  in  East 
London  has  given  him  a  grip  of  the  social  problems  of 
the  day  that,  combined  with  no  contemptible  speaking 
power,  enables  him  with  certainty  to  hold  an  audience. 
His  own  church  in  Bethnal  Green,  on  the  one  side,  and 
his  Oxford  meetings,  on  the  other,  have  shown  this  over 
and  over  again.  From  the  point  of  view  of  ecclesiastical 
statesmanship  the  appointment  is  undoubtedly  wise ;  the 
head  of  the  Oxford  House  is  one  of  the  not  too  numerous 
clergymen  who  have  the  confidence  of  the  working 
classes,  and  if,  as  we  cannot  doubt  will  be  the  case,  he 
remains  at  his  post  at  the  Oxford  House  and  resides  in 
the  East  End,  his  promotion  to  a  place  of  dignity  may 
have  a  considerable  effect  in  bringing  together  the 
people  and  the  Church — we  might  almost  say  the  people 
and  religion. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  Alderman  and  Colonel  Horatio 
Davies,  M.P.,  will  probably  be  elected  Lord  Mayor  of 
London.  The  Alderman  on  other  days  of  the  week, 
much  as  his  aristocratic  countenance  and  military  bear- 
ing may  seem  to  belie  the  fact,  is  really  the  proprietor 
of  Pimm's  Restaurant  in  the  City,  a  little  matter  which 
he  does  not  usually  publish  to  the  world  at  large. 
However,  to  do  the  Colonel  justice,  we  may  add  that  he 
really  has  a  right  to  the  arms  which  will  figure  on  his 
chariot.  As  for  the  Sheriffs — well,  we  shall  have  to 
deal  with  them  a  little  later  on  in  due  season. 


THE   INDIAN  WAR. 

I. 

ON  5  August  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  drew  a 
pleasing  picture  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
coming  regeneration  of  the  tribesmen  to  the  north  of 
Peshawar  and  along  the  trans-Indus  border,  whilst  he 
laid  special  stress  upon  the  greatly  improved  prospect 
that  had  been  opened  out  for  the  people  of  Swat, 
Ronair  and  Bajour,  by  the  making  of  the  road  from 
the  Malakund  Pass  to  Chitral.  At  the  very  time  that 
Lord  G.  Hamilton  was  describing  the  simple  steps 
by  which  the  mountaineers  were  to  be  converted  into 
loyal  subjects  of  the  British  Empire,  the  tribesmen 
were  preparing  to  do  their  best  to  sweep  away  the 
evidences  of  their  subjugation  and  to  falsify  the  esti- 
mate formed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  as  to  their 
appreciation  of  road-making.  Fortunately,  individual 
courage  was  unavailing  against  well-disciplined,  well- 
armed,  and  well-commanded  troops,  and  the  posts  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  courageous  attempts  made  to 
eapture  them.  The  subsequent  engagements  between 
the  tribesmen  and  our  regular  troops  have,  as  might 
be  expected,  ended  in  the  complete  discomfiture,  of 
the  tribesmen  ;  for  it  is  impossible  for  the  bravest 
men,  who  are  practically  unarmed,  to  face  the  deadly 
modern  firearms.  The  tribesmen  from  want  of  any 
kind  of  commissariat,  and  of  everything  that  consti- 
tutes a  movable  fighting  force,  have  to  scatter  to  their 
homes  in  search  of  food,  and  feeling  unable  openly  to 
meet  the  troops,  they  break  up  into  bands  and  resort 
to  the  higher  hills.  This  is  their  way  of  conducting 
war  against  an  invading  force. 

The  endeavour  made  by  the  Svvattis  and  their  im- 
mediate neighbours  to  resist  the  occupation  of  their 
valleys  by  the  British  troops  led  to  the  uprising  of  the 
Mahaumds  and  their  attack  on  Shabkadar,  with  the 
result  that  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  our  arms 
and  a  brilliant  charge  of  native  cavalry  (of  which  all 
mountaineers  entertain  the  greatest  dread)  drove  them 
with  great  loss  back  to  their  hills.  According  to  the 
statements  made  in  our  newspapers,  the  tribesmen  have 
lost  in  the  Swat  Valley  and  at  Shabkador  2,000  men 
killed  ;  and  if  the  ordinary  proportion  of  wounded  to 
slain  be  taken  as  three  to  one,  this  gives  a  total  of  8,000 
casualties  in  killed  and  wounded,  whilst  our  own  loss  is 
said  to  have  amounted  to  about  100. 

Can  it  be  conceived  that  such  slaughter  endured  in 
the  determination  to  preserve  the  ancient  independence 
should  not  move  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  more 
distant  tribesmen,  who  are  allied  by  those  ties  that  bind 
men  together — that  is  to  say,  race,  religion,  language, 
and  modes  of  thought  and  action — and  who  still  con- 
sider themselves  to  enjoy  the  blessing  of  freedom  from 
the  direct  control  of  a  foreign  and  infidel  race  ?  Even 
that  Afghan  ruler,  with  the  heart  of  steel,  has  told  us 
(through  Miss  Hamilton)  the  impression  made  upon  his 
mind  by  the  hundreds  of  independent  Mahomedan  tribes- 
men killed  by  our  troops  since  the  signing  of  the  Durand 
Agreement — in  Waziristan  and  in  the  operations  for  the 
relief  of  Chitral. 

No  nation  is  more  alive  than  our  own  to  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  ;  but  unfortunately,  in  my  opinion,  the 
notion  prevails  far  too  greatly  among  us  that  this 
sentiment  and  impulse  is  to  be  set  aside  as  of  no  moment 
whenever  we  come  into  contact  with  it  in  others  to  whom 
we  are  opposed.  It  would  be  well  if  the  words  spoken 
by  Sir  William  Harcourt  to  the  Welsh  on  the  very  day 
of  the  debate  on  India  were  taken  to  heart  by  our 
countrymen.  In  that  speech  Sir  William  Harcourt 
describes  patriotism  as  "  the  ideal  of  a  race  that 
nourishes  the  most  indestructible  of  all  passions."  I 
am  convinced  that  the  patriotic  sentiment  of  the  inde- 
pendent border  tribes  is,  and  will  continue  to  remain, 
as  ardent  as  that  of  any  other  race  of  men. 

It  is  only  natural  that  every  thinking  person  should 
ask  what  has  brought  about  the  present  state  of  unrest 
and  actual  warfare  prevailing  for  so  many  miles  along 
the  border  of  the  Upper  Indus.  From  the  time  of  the 
annexation  of  the  Punjab  up  to  the  past  few  years,  the 
principle  prevailed  of  leaving  the  independent  tribes- 
men to  settle  their  own  internal  affairs  without  let  or 
hindrance,  only  intervening  when  forced  to  do  so  to 
check  inroads  and  uphold  our  own  position  as  the  rulers 
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of  India  ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  India 
of  those  days  did  not  extend  beyond  the  passes  leading 
into  Afghanistan.  When  driven  to  punish  any  border 
tribe  for  continued  aggression  by  military  operations, 
the  Government  contented  itself  with  asserting  its 
power  over  the  offending  parties,  and  having  exacted 
redress  withdrew  its  troops.  For  minor  offences  the 
tribe  was  not  allowed  to  come  into  our  territory  to 
trade,  and  any  one  found  disobeying  this  order  was 
placed  in  confinement  until  the  exacted  penalty  was 
paid.  That  policy  was  well  understood  by  the  tribes- 
men— it  was  never  considered  as  interference  with  their 
independence  ;  and  the  peace  of  the  border  was  main- 
tained with  as  little  friction  and  outlay  as  could  with 
justice  be  expected,  considering  the  antecedents  of  the 
people  to  be  dealt  with  and  the  little  control  that  could 
be  exercised  over  them  by  their  chiefs. 

It  is  certain  this  policy  stood  England  in  good  stead 
during  the  Mutiny  of  1857.  Instead  of  the  frontier 
men  looking  upon  us  as  enemies,  upon  whom  to  take 
vengeance  for  past  injuries,  they,  at  the  bidding  of  our 
frontier  officers,  captured  and  sent  back  the  Sepoys 
who  had  mutinied  and  sought  refuge  in  their  hills. 
They  willingly  flocked  into  our  service  ;  and  their 
assistance  helped  largely  towards  the  suppression  of 
the  Sepoy  revolt  and  the  restoration  of  order  through- 
out India.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  this  was  done 
from  any  feeling  of  loyalty  towards  the  British  rule. 
We  had  proved  ourselves  to  be  reasonable  neigh- 
bours, and  that  sufficed.  Had  our  previous  policy 
been  aggressive,  they  would  then  assuredly  have  taken 
up  arms  against  us.  Hazara  and  all  the  trans-Indus 
territory  would  have  been  in  open  rebellion  ;  and  the 
Punjab  itself  might  have  been  lost  to  us.  Further, 
during  the  last  Afghan  War,  the  tribes,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  section  of  the  Pass  Afreedis,  gave  no  trouble  ; 
and  that  exception,  I  understood,  was  due  to  some 
mismanagement,  rather  than  absolute  hostility  to  the 
English.  That  such  was  the  case  was  fortunate  ;  for 
the  position  of  General  Roberts's  force  at  Cabul  was  at 
all  times  precarious  enough  without  our  having  to  meet 
a  combination  in  its  rear. 

In  short,  the  policy  of  the  Government  for  several 
years  after  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab  was  opposed 
to  expending  the  resources  of  India  on  military  prepara- 
tions for  aggrandizement  beyond  the  established  frontier, 
or  on  the  plea  of  preparing  India  to  resist  aggression 
by  Russia.  It  desired  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  its 
neighbours  beyond  the  border,  and  with  the  ruling 
authority  at  Cabul,  feeling  assured  that  no  advance  and 
no  huge  outlay  on  a  "  scientific  frontier  "  could  add  to 
the  strength  of  our  position.  It  felt  that  on  these  con- 
ditions it  could  count  upon  the  good  will  of  the  tribes- 
men and  the  Afghan  ruler  and  his  people  ;  and  that  if 
occasion  should  arise  we  could  feel  sure  they  would 
give  their  willing  aid  to  repel  the  invader. 

That  policy  has  been  ridiculed  as  antiquated,  and  has 
been  set  aside  by  what  is  known  as  the  "forward 
party."  A  new  departure  has  been  embarked  upon. 
Outposts  have  been  pushed  forward  inside  the  hills — - 
permanent  garrisons  have  been  established  on  lands 
belonging  to  the  tribesmen.  Valleys  have  been 
opened  out  and  roads  made  with  the  object  of  letting 
them  understand  that  they  are  no  longer  independent, 
but  that  they  are  at  our  mercy  ;  and  the  whole  system 
of  intercourse  with  them  has  made  them  aware  that 
the  old  order  of  things  has  passed  away.  It  is  these 
acts  that  have  led  the  tribes  to  coalesce ;  it  is  this 
system  that  has  taught  them  that  union  is  strength,  and 
has  fanned  the  spirit  of  resistance  that  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  future  generations. 

Instead  of  searching  for  the  reason  of  the  present 
outbreak  from  within,  and  at  our  very  threshold,  they 
are  popularly  proclaimed  as  due  to  outside  influences. 
It  is  a  mad  mullah,  a  fanatical  priesthood,  Mahomedan 
fanaticism,  the  Sultan,  the  Khalif,  Turkish  successes  in 
Greece,  the  Ameer  of  Cabul,  the  spirit  of  unrest  in 
India — in  short,  anything  but  the  real  cause.  It  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  a  very  strong  feeling  on  the  question 
of  faith  does  exist  amongst  the  disciples  of  Mahomed  all 
the  world  over  ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  other  causes 
have  had  some  effect.  But  this  is  not  by  any  means 
the  first  occasion  since  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab 
that  the  tribesmen  have  been  exposed  to  outside  in- 


fluences and  have  remained  unmoved.  To  my  own 
knowledge,  occasions  have  arisen  when  their  priestly 
guide  has  endeavoured  to  promote  a  rising,  and  his 
house  has  been  pulled  about  his  ears  for  his  pains. 
For  seed  cannot  flourish  and  be  fruitful  unless  it  fall 
upon  a  suitable  soil. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  it  is  the  "forward 
policy "  that  has  impelled  the  tribesmen  to  take  up 
arms.  With  no  "  irresponsible  levity,"  as  once  imputed 
to  me  by  a  leading  journal,  have  I  ever  addressed  the 
public  on  the  subject  of  frontier  defence.  I  have 
always  felt  the  weight  of  my  responsibility,  and  in  now 
making  this  communication  I  do  so  solely  on  public 
grounds.  Neville  Chamberlain,  General. 

II. 

EVENTS  have  developed  themselves  rather  rapidly 
since  last  Saturday  on  the  Indian  frontier.  There 
are  signs,  also,  that  the  character  of  the  disturbances 
is  better  understood  in  this  country  than  was  the  case 
at  first.  We  hear  no  more  of  rebellion,  mutiny  and 
insurrection.  It  is  coming  to  be  understood  that  the 
outbreak  is  not  a  rising  against  British  authority  of 
British  subjects  within  our  border  ;  but  a  declaration  of 
hostilities  by  independent  tribes  situated  beyond  the 
British  frontier.  Of  these,  some,  like  the  Afridis,  are 
subsidized  by  us  in  order  to  keep  open  a  great  artery 
of  communication  with  Kabul,  while  others  have  lately 
been  called  on  to  receive  British  garrisons  within  their 
territory,  like  the  Orakzais  and  the  Swatis.  Some, 
again,  have  no  connexion  with  our  Government, 
like  the  Momands  and  the  Bonerwals.  It  is,  in 
effect,  a  foreign  war  that  we  are  waging,  with 
this  peculiarity,  that  our  opponents  are  subjects  of 
no  one  central  authority  or  authorities,  but  a  congeries 
of  cognate  tribes,  which  have  been  severally  inde- 
pendent from  time  immemorial ;  and  with  this  to  be 
remembered,  that  into  the  heart  of  some  among  these 
independent  tribes  have  lately  been  introduced,  and  are 
still  stationed,  small  foreign  bodies  of  British  soldiery. 
Merely  to  state  the  case  in  these  terms  (which  are 
strictly  accurate  and  moderate)  seems  to  point  almost 
irresistibly  to  the  introduction  of  these  foreign  bodies 
into  the  tribal  system  as  the  main  cause  of  the  present 
hostilities  ;  the  more  so  as  the  most  competent  and 
disinterested  critics  have  always  affirmed  that  such 
would  inevitably,  and  in  a  brief  period,  be  the  result  of 
our  interference  with  their  independence.  But,  as  the 
Indian  authorities  are  still  silent  on  the  point,  and  as 
other  conjectures  as  to  the  possible  causes  of  the  out- 
break have  been  hazarded,  it  is,  perhaps,  still  premature 
to  decide  definitely.  There  may  possibly,  for  instance, 
be  more  than  one  element  at  work  which  in  ordinary 
times  would  have  shown  itself  inoperative,  but  which 
has  proved  itself  effective  at  a  moment  when  the  in- 
dependence of  the  tribes  seemed  threatened,  and  when 
their  passionate  love  of  liberty  had  been  thereby  heated 
into  flame. 

Light  should  surely  be  available  on  this  point  from 
Swat.  Sir  Bindon  Blood  and  the  political  officers  in  his 
camp  have  for  many  days  past  been  in  direct  and  friendly 
communication  with  some  of  their  late  opponents. 
These  will,  presumably,  have  made  the  British  officers 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  their  grievances.  If  their 
version  of  their  wrongs  has,  as  is  probable,  been  duly 
communicated  to  the  Government  of  India  by  its 
officers  in  Swat,  and  if  the  Government  of  India  will 
make  it  public  without  reserve,  much  light  will  be 
thrown  on  the  causes  which  have  united,  and  are 
uniting,  so  large  a  majority  of  the  tribes  against 
us.  Perhaps  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Indian 
military  officers  should  welcome  complaints  directed 
at  the  forward  frontier  policy  which  man}'  among  them 
advocate,  or  that  the  Government  of  India  should  be 
in  any  hurry  to  publish  matter  which  must  call  very 
gravely  into  question  their  recent  doings  beyond  their 
frontier.  But,  until  at  least  this  source  of  inquiry  has 
been  thoroughly  opened  up  and  fairly  exhausted,  it  is 
of  little  profit  to  indulge  in  such  dark  forebodings  and 
mysterious  speculation  as  to  foreign  gold  or  Kabul 
intrigues  as  are  still  sometimes  thrust  under  our  notice. 

The  Afridis,  at  any  rate,  have  spoken  out  for  them- 
selves, and  have  thereby  thrown  some  light  upon  the 
problem.    Accounts  differ  in  some  respects  as  to  the 
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precise  terms  which  they  have  proposed  to  the  British 
authorities.  But  all  accounts  agree  in  this,  that  fore- 
most among  their  terms  is  the  withdrawal  of  British 
garrisons  from  the  Swat  country  and  from  the  Sam.ina 
range.  Whether  or  no  such  a  demand,  either  now  or 
at  any  future  time,  is  likely  to  be  complied  with,  it  is 
not  necessary  here  to  discuss  ;  but  at  least  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  plain,  unequivocal,  and  intelligible. 
Our  advance  into  Swat  territory,  and  our  retention  of 
certain  fortified  spots  within  that  territory,  are  too  recent 
and  too  notorious  to  need  explanation  at  present.  But 
the  allusion  to  the  Samana  range  takes  us  back  to  events 
somewhat  more  remote  in  time,  and  therefore  probably 
more  obscured  in  public  memory.  Reference  to  Thor- 
burn's  "  Asiatic  Neighbours  "  will  explain  it,  and  will  at 
the  same  time  show  why  the  Orakzais  are  mentioned 
in  telegrams  from  India  as  prominent  among  the  tribes 
likely  to  be  leagued  against  us.  The  passage  is  but  one  of 
many  which,  coming  at  different  times  and  from  different 
sources,  have  during  late  years,  in  language  almost 
identical,  warned  us  of  the  hornet's  nest  we  were  likely 
to  bring  about  our  ears  when,  after  Lord  Dufferin  had 
laid  down  the  reins  of  government  in  India,  we  entered 
upon  the  new  departure  in  our  Panjab  frontier  policy 
which  has  since  led  us  and  kept  us  across  the  border. 

"  Expeditions  of  the  old  style,"  Mr.  Thorburn  writes, 
"  were  launched  against  the  Orakzais  in  1855  and 
1868;  but  it  was  not  until  1891  that  the  tribe  realized 
what  punishment  should  mean.  Our  troops  entered 
their  hills  in  midwinter,  quartered  their  whole  country, 
blew  up  their  towers,  burnt  the  woodwork  of  their 
villages,  destroyed  their  grain  stores,  and  did  not 
finally  withdraw  until  dominating  positions  on  the 
Samana  range  had  been  occupied  or  garrisoned.  A 
treacherous  rising  soon  after  occurred,  on  which  the 
former  operations  were  repeated,  but  more  drastically, 
and  resulted  in  exemplary  punishment  being  inflicted 
on  the  tribe.  Had  the  work  ended  with  the  heavy 
losses  in  life  and  property  suffered  by  the  Orakzais  in 
those  two  expeditions,  the  lesson  would  have  been  an 
enduring  one  and  have  left  no  open  wound.  //  was,- 
however,  decided  at  the  end  of  the  first  phase  to  fortify 
and  garrison  several  strong  commanding  positions  just 
inside  the  cnetny's  territory.  By  so  doing,  we  have 
permanently  locked  up  in  unimportant  positions  regular 
troops,  who  in  war-time  could  be  better  employed  else- 
where. In  addition,  a  large  and  unnecessary  charge  is 
added  to  the  already  heavy  military  expenditure  of  the 
Government  of  India,  and  a  perpetual  grievance  is 
created  which  will  embitter  the  Orakzais  against  us  for 
all  time."    (P.  211.) 

The  passages  I  have  italicized  will  explain  why  the  name 
of  theOrakzai  tribe  figures  prominently  among  those  which 
are  likely  to  be  hostile,  and  why  the  evacuation  of  the 
Samana  range  is  coupled  with  that  of  Swat  territory  in  the 
bill  of  the  Afridi  indictment.  If  it  should  be  asked  what 
business  all  this  is  of  the  Afridis,  the  answer,  of  course, 
must  be  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Afridis,  the  treat- 
ment accorded  to  Orakzai  in  1891  and  to  Swati  in  1895 
may  now,  or  at  some  little  distant  time,  be  extended  to 
their  neighbours  around  the  Khyber. 

The  ultimate  outcome  of  all  this  fighting  cannot,  of 
course,  be  doubted.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  British 
forces  now  gathered  and  gathering  upon  the  border  will 
give  a  good  account  of  the  enemy.  Whether  other  tribes 
will  not  join  in,  and  whether  a  considerably  larger 
force  will  not  ultimately  be  needed  than  the  40,000 
men  now  said  to  be  aligned  along  the  frontier, 
may,  however,  be  well  doubted.  When  the  British 
forces  resume  the  offensive,  expeditions  will  have 
to  be  organized  into  the  tribal  country  at  various 
points  along  the  border  ;  communications  must  be 
maintained  between  each  such  expedition  and  its 
base,  and  at  each  base  reinforcements,  reserves  and 
provisions  must  be  concentrated.  The  reports  which 
are  published  of  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Swat 
country  are  probably  premature.  The  few  who  have 
remained  in  the  deserted  villages  visited  by  Sir  Bindon 
Blood's  troops  have  no  doubt  yielded  to  superior  force. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  mass  of  the  fighting  men 
have  retreated  into  the  inner  country;  the  "Mujans," 
or  religious  leaders,  in  spite  of  all  assurances  to  the 
contrary,  have  not  surrendered  themselves  ;  no 
"jirgah,"  or  tribal  deputation,  has  presented  itself  to 


arrange  conditions  ;  the  giving  up  of  600  or  700  rifles 
only  from  among  so  many  thousand  armed  men 
alone  shows  that  this  alleged  submission  of  the 
Swati  tribe  is  premature.  While  deprecating  need- 
less alarm,  it  is  no  less  necessary  to  avoid  equally 
groundless  confidence  or  to  place  reliance  on  obviously 
imperfect  information.  The  situation  is  accurately 
summed  up  and  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  a 
Reuter's  special  service  message  from  Bombay,  dated 
the  25th  inst.,  and  published  in  the  London  papers  of 
the  day  following  : — "With  the  Khyber  Pass  believed 
to  be  held  by  the  Afridis,  the  Orakzais  threatening 
isolated  posts  in  the  Kurram  Valley,  the  Mohmands 
meditating  the  renewal  of  hostilities  around  Shabkadar, 
thousands  of  men  engaged  in  crushing  the  revolt  in  the 
Swat  Valley,  and  two  large  brigades  holding  the  Tochi 
Valley,  where  the  Mahsud  Waziris  are  once  more 
restive,  it  is  evident  that  the  Indian  Government  is  at 
the  present  moment  confronted  by  a  grave  crisis,  in- 
volving heavy  expenditure  and  probably  considerable 
loss  of  life." 

No  doubt ;  and  is  the  Indian  labourer,  or  the  Indian 
artisan — is  it  our  Indian  fellow-subject  only — who  is 
to  meet  this  little  account?  The  long  foreseen  and 
foretold  military  bill  has  fallen  due  at  last,  and  has 
been  presented  with  a  vengeance.  Somehow  or  other 
it  must  be  honoured.  Serious  as  the  military  task  now 
before  the  Government  of  India  may  be,  Lord  Elgin 
and  his  Council  will  meet  with  less  difficulty,  it  may 
be  apprehended,  in  putting  down  the  tribal  risings 
than  in  finding  the  resources  necessary  to  defray  their 
cost,  without  adding  materially  to  the  discontent  and 
irritation  already  too  rife  among  our  own  Indian 
fellow-subjects,  and  having  its  roots  in  fiscal  pressure 
and  in  the  growing  popular  belief  of  the  increasing 
poverty  of  India.  A.  Colvin. 

THE    POLITICIAN    AS  MAN  OF  LETTERS. 

DUMFRIES  did  Mr.  Balfour  an  ill  turn  when  it 
invited  him  to  inscribe  his  name  upon  its  burgess 
roll.  The  serious  business  of  Mr.  Balfour's  life  is 
politics  ;  in  literature  and  philosophy  he  is  but  a 
dabbler.  But  the  temptation  to  emulate  Lord  Rosebery, 
who  is  no  politician,  but  an  admirable  man  of  letters, 
was  strong  upon  him,  and  has  led  him  to  stand  upon 
the  Dumfries  platform  and  reveal  his  weakness  in  the 
sight  of  all  men.  During  the  Burns  centenary  cele- 
brations of  last  year  Lord  Rosebery,  both  at  Dumfries 
and  at  Edinburgh,  added  something  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  man,  Burns,  and  in  like  degree  quickened  our 
love  for  him.  The  ex-Premier,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  displayed  none  of  the  reticence  of  the  poli- 
tician ;  it  was,  indeed,  the  ingenuousness  and  high  sin- 
cerity of  his  literary  temperament  which  had  brought 
about  his  downfall  in  the  political  arena.  Boldly  he 
told  the  whole  truth  about  Burns,  concealing  nothing 
and  extenuating  nothing,  for  he  was  moved  to  deepest 
sympathy,  not  by  the  few  moments  of  success,  but  by 
the  pathos  and  tragedy  in  the  poet's  life.  And  whilst 
he  placed  the  whole  man  before  us,  his  two  addresses 
were  admirable  essays,  composed  with  keen  regard  for 
literary  form  and  distinguished  by  a  delicacy  and 
elegance  of  phrase  which  are  wholly  foreign  to  the 
hackneyed  platitudes  of  the  politician's  speech.  At  the 
time  we  wrote  : — "  Fancy  a  politician,  Gladstone  or 
Canning  if  you  will,  called  upon  to  speak  about  Burns. 
How  he  would  spend  himself  in  commonplaces  ;  how 
he  would  expatiate  on  his  genius,  wisely  avoiding  his 
vices  !  "  It  is  not  Mr.  Gladstone  who  has  taken  upon 
himself  to  fulfil  our  prediction,  but  Mr.  Balfour,  and 
thereby  he  has  also  discovered  to  us  how  wholly  his 
mind  is  cast  in  the  political  mould.  In  the  address  he 
delivered  at  Dumfries  on  Tuesday  he  merely  added  to 
the  number  of  commonplace  judgments  with  which  our 
politicians  interest  the  groundlings.  Platitude  is  the 
breath  of  life  to  politics,  and  every  sentiment  and 
every  opinion  Mr.  Balfour  uttered,  when  it  was  not 
beside  the  mark,  was  trite  and  obvious. 

He  spoke  of  Burns,  of  Scott,  of  Carlyle  and  of 
Stevenson,  and  at  the  very  outset  made  a  statement 
which  if  taken  exactly  is  merely  absurd,  and  if  taken 
broadly  is  untrue.  "  I  do  not  suppose,"  he  said, 
"  that  four  such   different  geniuses  could  be  found 
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in  the  literature  of  any  country."  It  is  not  possible 
that  Mr.  Balfour  has  never  heard  of  Shakspeare,  Swift, 
Keats  and  Defoe  ;  of  Homer,  Sophocles,  Plato  and 
Lucian  ;  of  Virgil,  Lucretius,  Catullus  and  Tacitus  ; 
of  Kant,  Lessing,  Goethe  and  Heine  ;  of  Rabelais, 
Montaigne,  Moliere  and  Balzac.  It  is  clear  that  Mr. 
Balfour  was  speaking  carelessly,  intent  only  on  flatter- 
ing his  hearers — was  in  fact  playing  the  politician.  In 
the  very  next  sentence  he  plunges  into  obvious  com- 
monplace and  declares  that  of  the  four  Scotsmen,  it  is 
Burns  who  is  "nearest  to  the  hearts  of  the  great  mass 
of  our  fellow-countrymen."  How  characteristic  of  the 
politician  is  that  piece  of  cant  "  the  hearts  of  the  great 
mass,"  and  how  opposed  to  the  contempt  which  a  man 
of  letters  is  inclined  to  pour  upon  the  crowd  "  incapable 
of  perfectness  "  !  Mr.  Balfour  is  no  happier  when  he  deals 
with  Stevenson,  whose  style,  he  says,  for  grace  and 
suppleness  has  hardly  been  equalled  by  any  writer, 
English  or  Scotch.  This  is  an  opinion  which  is  not  only 
saugrenu,  but  is  not  even  original,  for  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  it  comes  from  the  fountain-head  of  the  Stevenson 
cult.  Nor  did  Mr.  Balfour  need  to  go  all  the  way  to 
Dumfries  to  tell  us  that  "  Carlyle  was  a  great  genius," 
whilst  for  his  reputation's  sake  he  had  better  have 
stayed  in  London  than  have  revealed  to  us  his  total 
incapacity  to  appreciate  Carlyle's  position,  either  as  a 
man  of  letters  or  as  a  moral  influence.  In  the  privacy 
of  his  study  he  should  read  Carlyle's  essay  on  Burns 
and  compare  it  with  his  own  platitudes,  if  he  would 
understand  the  man's  greatness.  Or  if  that  will  not 
convince  him  he  should  try  the  first  chapter  of  the 
"French  Revolution."  And  if  he  cannot  appreciate 
the  superb  artistry  of  that  magnificent  picture  he  should 
abjure  literature  once  for  all  and  confine  his  reading  to 
Bain  on  The  Brain  or  Kant  on  Modes  of  Thought, 
varied  by  the  speeches  of  his  political  opponents. 
Most  stupendous  of  all,  however,  are  the  fatuity  and 
banality  of  Mr.  Balfour's  appreciation  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  He  is  "one  of  the  greatest  men  of  letters  that 
ever  lived  in  any  country";  he  is  "more  likely  to  defy 
the  ravages  of  time  than  almost  any  other  of  the 
writers  who  have  adorned  the  present  century."  At 
this  latter  sentiment  his  audience  cheered,  but  we  fear 
that  Mr.  Balfour  has  not  the  literary  wit  to  apply  to 
himself  the  query  of  the  Greek  orator  to  his  friend  : 
"  What  folly  have  I  uttered  that  the  populace  ap- 
plauds ?  "  Here  the  pure  politician  stands  forth  con- 
fessed. He  is  always  saying  that  which  he  thinks  his 
listeners  would  like  to  hear  ;  but  the  man  of  letters  is 
plagued  chiefly  by  the  desire  to  put  new  wine  into  the 
old  bottles,  to  give  the  new  aperfu  the  perfect  form  of 
an  old  proverb.  Mr.  Balfour's  literary  sense  must  be 
deplorably  dull  if  he  does  not  perceive  that  already  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  reputation  is  on  the  wane.  We  can 
say  of  him  with  truth  something  less  than  Goethe  said 
of  Schiller's  Don  Carlos,  "  So  long  as  there  are  boys 
of  twelve  and  fourteen  in  the  world  so  long  will  Scott's 
novels  find  readers  ;  "  but  it  is  rank  blasphemy  to  place 
Scott  with  the  greatest  novelists,  with  Balzac,  and  Defoe, 
and  Tourgenief ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  still  greater  men 
of  letters  with  whom  Scott  has  not  even  an  accidental 
companionship. 

But  perhaps,  after  all,  this  is  the  best  we  have  anj- 
right  to  expect  from  a  semi-Prime  Minister.  It  seems 
quite  natural  and  proper  that  Mr.  Balfour  should  stand 
upon  a  platform  and  declare,  with  serious  mien  and 
conviction  in  his  tones,  that  "one  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sessions of  any  community  is  the  memory  of  its  great 
men."  The  sentiment  is  most  correct  and  does  Mr. 
Balfour  credit  ;  it  goes  straight  to  "the  hearts  of  the 
great  mass  of  our  fellow-countrymen "  ;  but  alas  !  it 
was  infinitely  better  expressed  by  Thucydides,  and  in 
literature  the  borrower  is  as  bad  as  the  thief.  What  can 
be  more  fitting  than  that  the  statesman's  glowing  pero- 
ration should  be  a  vow  that  the  prosperity  of  Dumfries 
should  never  cease  to  grow  ;  that  the  name  of  Dumfries 
should  be  "associated  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  with  the  names  of  men  who  have  rendered 
Scotland  illustrious  "  ;  and  that  there  be  added  to  "the 
long  and  brilliant  roll  "  of  the  burgesses  of  Dumfries 
"  many  a  name  as  yet  unknown,  but  which  our  children 
and  our  children's  children  may  revere  as  ornaments  of 
their  country  and  as  pillars  of  the  State  "  ?  Great  and 
glorious  Dumfries,  thrice  blessed  amongst  cities  !  In- 


tellectual and  glorious  nation  of  Scots,  surpassing  all 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  !  And  mighty  and  glorious 
platitude,  potent  weapon  of  the  politician  !  How  are 
ye  all  exalted  ! 

But  where  in  all  this  is  any  perception  of  wider  and 
deeper  issues  ?  When  Lord  Rosebery  spoke  he  spoke 
as  a  humanist.  His  wide  sympathies,  his  ingenuous 
sincerity,  his  literary  temperament,  led  him  to  opinions 
that  were  luminous,  and  eventfully  original.  He  re- 
tailed no  dull  commonplace's  ;  his  judgments  were  a 
nearer  approximation  to  the  ultimate  truth.  For  him 
Burns  was  great  because  he  was  human.  He  slurred 
over  nothing,  but  dared  to  tell  all.  It  was  the 
pathos  and  tragedy  of  Burns's  life  upon  which  he 
dwelt ;  on  the  brief  flash  of  glory  ;  on  the  long 
struggle  with  himself  and  with  the  world.  But  Mr. 
Balfour  is  all  smug  complacency  and  borrowed  opinions. 
He  handles  gingerly  all  matters  that  might  ruffle  the 
susceptibilities  of  his  audience,  or  rather  he  shuffles 
them  aside  with  prudent  cowardice.  He  is  resolved  to 
say  just  what  his  listeners  want  him  to  say.  The 
humour  of  it  is  that  all  the  while  Lord  Rosebery 
believed  himself  a  politician,  which  every  one  knew  he 
was  not,  and  Mr.  Balfour  is  equally  under  the  delusion 
that  he  is  a  man  of  letters.  How  great  is  the  self- 
deception  of  both  men  may  be  judged  from  their 
contrasted  utterances.  "We  have  something  to  be 
grateful  for,"  said  Lord  Rosebery,  "even  in  the  weakness 
of  men  like  Burns.  Mankind  is  helped  in  its  pro- 
gress almost  as  much  by  the  study  of  imperfection  as 
by  the  contemplation  of  perfection.  Had  we  nothing 
before  us  in  our  futile  and  halting  lives  but  saints  and 
the  ideal,  we  might  well  fail  altogether.  We  grope 
blindly  along  the  catacombs  of  the  world,  we  climb  the 
dark  ladder  of  life,  we  feel  our  way  to  futurity,  but  we 
can  scarcely  see  an  inch  around  or  before  us.  We 
stumble  and  falter  and  fall,  our  hands  and  knees  are 
bruised  and  sore,  and  we  look  up  for  light  and  guidance. 
Could  we  see  nothing  but  distant,  unapproachable  im- 
peccability, we  might  well  sink  prostrate  in  the  hope- 
lessness of  emulation  and  the  weariness  of  despair. 
Is  it  not  then,  when  all  seems  blank  and  lightless  and 
lifeless,  when  strength  and  courage  flag,  and  when  per- 
fection seems  remote  as  a  star,  is  it  not  then  that 
imperfection  helps  us  ?  When  we  see  that  the  greatest 
and  choicest  images  of  God  have  had  their  weaknesses, 
like  ours,  their  temptations,  their  hour  of  darkness, 
their  bloody  sweat,  are  we  not  encouraged  by  their 
lapses  and  catastrophes  to  find  energy  for  one  more 
effort,  one  more  struggle  ?  Where  they  failed  we  feel 
it  a  less  dishonour  to  fail  ;  their  errors  and  sorrows 
make,  as  it  were,  an  easier  ascent  from  infinite  imper- 
fection to  infinite  perfection.  Man,  after  all,  is  not 
ripened  by  virtue  alone." 

Here  spoke  the  true  man  of  letters,  and  through  the 
phrases  there  rings  a  thrilling  note  of  personal  sincerity, 
the  voice  of  a  man  who  has  himself  known  the  hollow- 
ness  of  success,  the  bitterness  of  failure.  How  feeble 
and  futile  sound  beside  this  the  obvious  half-truths 
and  the  unctuous  glib  phrases  of  the  politician  !  "  I 
know  no  other  case,"  said  Mr.  Balfour — "  I  do  not 
speak  dogmatically  upon  the  point,  but  I  do  not 
recall  any  other  case — in  which  we  can  say  with 
the  same  confidence  that  a  poet  has  occupied  a  place, 
and  a  great  place,  in  universal  literature,  and  that  he  is 
also  the  daily  companion  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  and  women  who  cannot  be  described  as  belonging 
to  a  class  who  make  an  occupation  of  literary  study. 
I  imagine  that  this  unique  fact,  if  unique  fact  it  be,  is 
in  part  due  to  the  circumstance  that  Burns  dealt  so 
largely  with  those  great  elementary  feelings,  passions, 
and  experiences  which  are  common  to  every  human 
being,  whether  he  be  literary  or  whether  he  be  not 
literary,  whatever  his  occupation  in  life  may  be,  what- 
ever be  the  labours  which  engross  his  time.  For  his 
best  poems,  after  all — not  all  his  poems,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  best — deal  with  such  things  as  love  and  friend- 
ship, the  joys  of  family  life,  the  sorrows  of  parting,  all 
things  which  come  within  the  circle  of  our  daily  expe- 
rience, and  he  dealt  with  them  simply  as  they  are  in  a 
manner  which  comes  home  to  every  man  and  every 
woman,  which  readily  echoes  their  own  intimate  sense 
of  reality.  It  speaks  to  them,  therefore,  in  tones  of 
sympathy  and  of  consolation,   and    is    present  with. 
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them  in  all  the  experiences  of  their  daily  life." 
Lord  Rosebery  has  disappeared  from  the  political 
sphere.  He  was  Prime  Minister  and  failed,  but  one 
day  he  will  come  back  to  us  in  his  true  character  and, 
we  may  hope,  succeed.  In  literature  sincerity  and 
courage  are  qualities  that  lead  to  success.  But  truth 
and  politics  never  yet  agreed.  Mr.  Balfour  enjoys  and 
is  an  adept  at  the  political  game.  One  day,  no  doubt, 
he  will  be  a  fully  fledged  Prime  Minister.  He  may 
even  come  to  rank  with  the  philosophers  for  all  that 
we  know  or  care,  but  he  can  never  be  anything  more 
than  an  intruder  in  the  domain  of  literature. 

A  MAN  OF  BALLIOL. 

THE  British  Association's  debate  on  Free-trade  was 
peculiarly  apposite.  The  Cobdenite  system  has 
been  challenged  so  vigorously  since  the  Association 
last  met  that  that  body  could  not  well  ignore  the  sub- 
ject when  framing  its  agenda  for  this  session.  But  the 
appositeness  of  the  occasion  is  manifested  in  the  fact 
that  the  session  is  held  this  year  in  Canada,  and  it  is 
Canada  which  has  inaugurated  the  revolution  against 
Cobdenite  Little-Englandism.  But  the  British  Associa- 
tion paid  Canada  the  left-handed  compliment  of  inviting 
an  opponent  of  Fair-trading  to  open  the  ball.  The 
gentleman  in  question  was  Mr.  Edwin  Cannan,  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford  ;  and,  judging  from  the  tele- 
graphic summary  of  his  address  on  "  National  Policy 
and  International  Trade,"  one  would  hesitate  to  assert 
that  his  remarks  will  go  far  either  to  make  his  own 
reputation  or  to  enhance  that  of  Balliol.  According  to 
the  newspaper  report,  Mr.  Cannan's  main  thesis  was 
the  statement  of  his  belief  "  that  skilled  labour  was  the 
prime  essential  in  a  nation's  manufacturing  success," 
and  from  this  wonderful  article  of  faith  he  deduced  the 
equally  wonderful  corollary  that  "therefore  it  was 
advisable  to  allow  free  importation  of  the  most 
ingenious  and  cheap  products  of  other  countries."  It  is 
a  puzzling  statement,  however  one  views  it,  and  I  can 
but  trust  for  Mr.  Cannan's  sake  that  he  has  been  mis- 
reported.  If  such  be  the  case,  he  will  do  well  to  take 
an  early  opportunity  to  set  right  the  grievous  wrong  to 
his  logical  and  economic  understanding  which  Reuter's 
Special  Service  has  done  him. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  report  be  accurate  in  sub- 
stance, Mr.  Cannan  has  still  a  work  of  explanation  to 
perform.  He  should  tell  us  how  "the  free  importation 
of  the  most  ingenious  and  cheap  products  of  other 
countries "  is  going  to  help  this  nation  or  its  skilled 
labour  to  manufacturing  success.  Let  our  artisans'  skill 
be  never  so  great,  yet  if  "  the  most  ingenious  "  imports 
from  abroad  are  produced  under  conditions  which  make 
them  "  cheap  "  relatively  to  our  own,  it  is  obvious  that 
they  will  compete  victoriously  with  our  manufactures 
if  they  are  permitted  free  ingress  to  our  home  market. 
This  is  such  simple  matter  of  fact  that  the  statement  reads 
as  mere  platitude  ;  yet  it  turns  Mr.  Cannan's  marvellous 
thesis  into  balderdash.  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Cannan 
was  groping  after  an  encomium  on  technical  education, 
and  I  should  be  the  last  to  contemn  any  reasonable 
efforts  in  that  wholesome  direction  ;  but  Mr.  Cannan's 
method  of  exalting  educational  virtue  is  so  unreason- 
able that  it  is  likely  to  do  the  Technical  College  more 
harm  than  good.  In  effect,  this  British  Association 
lecturer  says,  Devote  yourselves  to  the  acquirement  of 
skill  in  craftsmanship  ;  therein  lies  your  only  chance  of 
success  ;  but  do  not  expect  that  your  Government  will 
do  aught  to  save  you  from  those  products  of  German 
and  American  and  Japanese  technical  skill  which  are 
produced  under  generally  cheaper  conditions  than  yours 
can  be,  which  do  not  bear  the  indirect  taxation  that  the 
products  of  your  industry  bear,  which  have  a  certain 
market  secured  to  them  in  their  own  countries  by 
Protectionist  tariffs,  so  that  the  surplus  may  be  shipped 
abroad  at  a  price  which  would  not  otherwise  more 
than  cover  the  cost  of  production,  and  which  are 
aided  in  their  shipment  to  this  country  by  all  sorts 
of  transport  and  other  subsidies.  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  British  manufacturer  and  the  British 
workman  under  such  circumstances  shrug  shoulders 
in  pessimistic  indifference,  and  turn  their  backs  on  what 
undoubtedly  is  an  essential  to  manufacturing  success 
at  the  present  day  ?  When  will  these  belated  economists 


learn  that  self-help  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  State- 
help?  Else,  why  the  State?  The  State  exists,  not  to 
show  forth  the  divine  right  of  kings,  but  to  aid  the 
citizens  of  the  State  in  those  affairs  which  demand  the 
larger  combination.  The  larger  combination  and  the 
State  are  indeed  interchangeable  terms  ;  and  the  dignity 
of  the  self-helping  citizen  suffers  no  greater  harm,  nor 
are  his  own  self-reliant  powers  any  more  weakened  by 
receiving  proper  State-aid  than  they  are  when  he  is 
the  recipient  of  aid  from  such  smaller  combinations  as 
banks  and  insurance  societies.  If  the  State  is  not  to 
protect  the  industry  which  contributes  its  enforced  dole 
to  that  State's  maintenance,  then  let  us  be  logical  and 
thorough,  and  fall  into  the  arms  of  Mr.  Auberon 
Herbert  and  the  Individualist  Anarchists.  It  may  be 
replied  that  certain  forms  of  State-aid  are  allowable 
and  good,  but  not  that  form  known  as  Protection — it 
has  its  drawbacks,  and  we  can  do  without  it.  But  can 
we?  Is  it  in  the  least  likely  that  technical  education  in 
England  will  ever  reach  a  point  so  high  that  the  edu- 
cation of  Germany  and  Switzerland  becomes  poor  by 
comparison?  Is  it  ever  likely  that  our  commercial 
travellers  will  acquire  such  skill  in  languages  and  the 
art  of  squeezing  into  every  corner  of  a  market  that 
they  will  be  able  to  edge  out  the  resourceful  Yankee 
and  the  "pushful"  polyglot  from  Berlin?  Or  is  it 
likely  that  our  manufacturers  and  merchants  will 
possess  progressive  instincts  and  insight,  the  instinct 
for  scenting  out  a  new  market,  and  the  pliability  in 
adapting  themselves  to  an  old  market  in  a  greater 
degree  than  their  foreign  rivals?  Of  course  not. 
Then,  other  things  being  certainly  no  more  than  equal 
in  favour  of  the  English  manufacturer,  how  can  it  be 
said  that  he  can  afford  to  do  without  that  more 
powerful  aid  of  a  fiscal  tariff  which  his  rivals  enjoy  ? 
We  have  proof  that  he  cannot.  Quickly  or  slowly,  as 
you  like— but  at  any  rate  surely — he  is  being  overtaken 
by  his  rivals.  For  half  a  century  this  aid  has  been 
withdrawn  from  him.  At  the  time  of  its  withdrawal, 
and  for  a  generation  afterwards,  no  great  harm 
followed,  simply  because  the  Englishman  enjoyed  many 
advantages  which  the  foreigner  then  lacked.  But  now 
the  foreigner  is  also  entering  into  the  inheritance  of 
industrial  opportunity  ;  and  now,  therefore,  the  great 
aid  must  be  restored  to  the  Englishman,  or  the 
foreigner  will  enjoy  advantages  over  the  Englishman  as 
weighty  as  those  which  were  formerly  enjoyed  by  the 
Englishman  in  relation  to  the  foreigner. 

Ernest  E.  Williams. 

THE  BEST  SCENERY  I  KNOW. 
XIII. 

THERE  is  something  rather  ogre-ish  in  that  love  of 
-I-  scenery  which  is  so  salient  a  feature  of  our  times 
and  has  been  so  well  exemplified  in  recent  numbers  of 
this  paper.  It  might  be  argued  that  every  kind  of  true 
love  has  an  ogre  ish  element  ;  humanity,  in  its  egoism, 
being  unable  to  appreciate  a  thing,  unless  it  have  also 
power  to  destroy  it.  The  comparative  indifference  with 
which  the  ancients  seem  to  have  regarded  landscape 
might  be  traced  to  their  lack  of  tools  for  its  destruction. 
We,  in  this  century,  suffer  from  no  such  lack,  and  our 
love  of  landscape  is  quite  unbounded.  We  have  water- 
towers  wherewith  to  cap  our  little  hills,  railway-trains 
to  send  along  the  ridges  of  our  valleys,  coal-shafts  to 
sink  through  ground  where,  for  many  centuries,  forests 
have  been  growing.  We  have  factories,  too,  for  the 
marges  of  wide  rivers,  texts  about  pills  and  soaps  for 
the  enamelling  of  meads,  and  telegraph-wires  for  the 
threading  of  air,  and  tall,  black  chimneys  for  all 
horizons.  Those  of  us  who  are  County  Councillors  are 
imbued  with  a  peculiar  sensibility  to  all  forms  of  beauty. 
They  cannot  rest  till  they  have  given  proofs  and  tokens 
of  their  great  love.  "  Lo,  here,"  they  say,  'Ms  old 
Hampstead  Heath  !  It  has  a  wild  charm.  Let's  level 
it  !  "  or  "  Lo,  there  is  dear  Chelsea  Reach  !  Who  does 
not  know  and  love  it?    Let's  embank  it  !  " 

Month  in,  month  out,  with  tears  blinding  our  eyes, 
we  raise  tombs  of  brick  and  mortar  for  the  decent  burial 
of  any  scenery  that  may  still  be  lying  exposed.  A 
little  while,  and  English  landscape  will  have  become 
the  theme  of  antiquarians,  and  we  shall  be  listening  to 
learned  lectures  on  scenology  and  gaping  at  dried 
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specimens  of  the  trees,  grasses  and  curious  flowers  that 
were  once  quite  common  in  our  counties.    I  am  glad 
that  there  are,  in  the  meantime,  still  some  fragments  of 
country  not  built  over.     I  make  the  most  of  them, 
whenever  I  am  at  leisure.    I  think  that  Prangley  Valley 
is  the  fragment  that  most  fascinates  me  ;  partly  because 
it  is  so  utterly  sequestered,  yet  so  near  to  London. 
From  Kew  Gardens  one  may  reach  it  in  less  than  half 
an  hour's  walking,  but  the  way  to  it  lies  through 
such   devious  and  narrow  lanes,  that  the  wheel  of 
no  scorcher  scars  it,  and  it  is  unimpressed  by  any 
Arrian   or   Arriettian   boot.     Indeed,    I   have  often 
wondered   how  the   "  King's   Sceptre,"   a  Jacobean 
inn  which  stands  just  above  the  Valley,  can  thrive 
so  finely  on  so  little  custom.     John  Willet  himself 
seemed  not  more  prosperously-paunched  than  the  keeper 
of  this  inn,   and,    though    I    have    never   met  any 
fellow-farer  at  his  door,  my  advent  does  not  seem  to 
flutter   him.    The   notion   that  any  human  creature 
should  care  to  drink  old  ale  from  one  of  his  burnished 
tankards,    or  should   admire  the  Valley  over  which 
he  has  always  lived,  seems  to  puzzle  him  rather,  but 
not  to  excite  him.    It  is  very  pleasant  to  sit  on  the 
settle  that  stands,  in  summer-time,  across  the  lawn  of 
his  sloping  garden  ;  pleasant  to  sit  there,  among  the 
hollyhocks  and  fuchsia-beds,  and  look  down  upon  the 
little,  hollow  Valley  that  is  so  perfect  in  its  way.    I  am 
afraid  it  is  not  a  grand  or  an  uncomfortable  piece 
of  scenery.     It  cannot  lay  claim  to  a  single  crag, 
peak  or  torrent.     It  suggests  the  artfulness,  rather 
than  the  forces,  of  Nature.     Its  charm  is  toy-like. 
The   stream   that   duly  bisects  it  is   so   slight  and 
unassuming  that  I  have  quite  forgotten  its  name.  I 
remember  that  my  innkeeper  once  told  me,  with  a  touch 
of  pride,  that  it  was  a  tributary  of  the  Thames.  Perhaps 
it  is,  but  it  looks  suspiciously  like  a  riband.    So  neat, 
so  nicely  matched  one  to  another,  are  the  poplar-trees 
on  the  opposite  brow  of  the  Valley,  that  one  fancies 
they  must  stand,  as  in  the  nursery,  on   rounds  of 
yellow  wood,  and  would  topple  at  the  touch.  Among 
these  amusing  trees  there  is  one  solitary  tenement. 
It  is  a  kind  of  pavilion,   built  of  grey  stone  and 
crowned   with   a    dome   round  which  stand  gilded 
statuettes  of  the  nine  Muses.    I  know  not  what  hap- 
pens in  it  now,  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  designed 
by    Sir    Roland    Hanning,    physician-in-ordinary  to 
Queen  Adelaide,  and  used  by  him  as  a  summer-house 
and  library,  whenever  he  was  in  residence  at  Kew. 
Seen  from  a  distance,  with  the  sun  gleaming  on  its 
grey  and  gilt,  the  pavilion  has  an  absurd  charm  of  its 
own.    Set  just  where  it  is,  it  makes,  in  painter's  jargon, 
a  pretty  "  spot "  in  the  whole  scheme.    One  can  hardly 
believe,  though,  that  any  one  but  a  marionette  ever 
lived  there.    Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  sheep,  which 
are  browsing  on  the  slope  and  are  obviously  real,  and 
for  their  shepherd,  who  is  not  at  all  like  Noah,  one 
would  imagine  that  the  whole  Valley  was  but  a  large, 
expensive  toy.    A  trim,  demure  prospect,  unambitious, 
unspoilt  !    The  strange  brightness  of  its  verdure  and 
the  correctness  of  its  miniature  proportions  make  it 
seem,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  artificial.    If  it  has 
not  been  designed  and  executed  with  intense  care,  it  is 
certainly  the  luckiest  of  flukes.    Greater  it  might  be, 
but  not  better.    I  feel  that,  for  what  it  is,  it  is  quite 
perfect.    So  it  soothes  me,  and  I  am  fond  of  it. 

I  am  not  a  railway-company,  nor  a  builder,  nor  a 
County  Councillor.  I  had  no  direct  means  of  ruining 
Prangley  Valley.  But  I  have  written  my  encomium  of 
it,  and  now  it  is  likely  to  be  infested  by  all  the  readers 
of  this  paper  and  by  most  of  their  friends.  I  have 
given  away  my  poor  Valley.  The  prospector  will  soon 
be  prospecting  it,  and  across  its  dear  turf  the  trippers 
will  soon  be  tripping.  In  sheer  wantonness,  I  have 
ruined  my  poor  Valley.  All  true  love  has  its  ogre-ish 
element.  Max  Beerbohm. 

XIV. 

T  HAVE  not  travelled  the  world  over;  I  am  acquainted 
only  with  the  politer  parts  of  Europe,  and,  having 
arrived  in  my  journeys  beyond  Britain  at  ultimate 
Rome,  I  have  been  content,  like  John  Evelyn,  to  make 
that  the  non  ultra  of  my  travels  and  to  half-persuade 
myself  with  him  that  there  is  "little  more  to  be  seen 
in  the  rest  of  the  civil  world  after  Italy,  France,  Flanders 


and  the  Low  Countries  but  plain  and  prodigious  bar- 
barism." This  wholly  indefensible  point  of  view  may 
in  some  measure  explain,  or  at  least  excuse,  my  notion 
of  what  constitutes  scenery.  Scenery,  I  hold,  is  a 
relative  thing.  Its  interest  and  beauty  depend  entirely 
upon  the  human  drama  of  which  it  is  the  background 
and  from  which  its  best  colours  are  taken.  There  can- 
not, as  I  conceive  it,  be  any  scenery  at  the  Poles  or  in 
the  unexplored  recesses  of  the  Great  Desert.  A  road 
or  hut  may  at  a  pass  make  a  scene  ;  but  something 
more  is  necessary  to  a  masterpiece.  In  brief,  excepting 
the  human  form,  I  take  architecture  to  be  the  better 
part  of  scenery.  Do  but  rob  Claude  of  his  palaces  and 
castles,  and  his  Vergilian  lights  and  airs  will  show  most 
ineffectually.  The  finest  scenes  contain  a  whole  city  at 
the  least :  Ancona  from  the  sea,  Venice  from  the  Lido, 
Assissi  from  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli,  are  all  incom- 
parable scenes.  In  England  many  of  our  cathedral 
towns  afford  scenes  of  a  very  different  kind,  but  un- 
rivalled in  their  way  :  Durham  from  the  banks,  some 
parts  of  Oxford,  Lincoln,  and  I  know  not  what  others. 
But  the  finest  scene  to  my  mind  (which  I,  who  was  born 
within  the  sound  of  Bow  Bells,  am  not  ashamed  to 
prefer  even  to  the  most  famous  vistas  of  Italy)  is  here 
daily  before  our  eyes  if  we  would  but  trouble  ourselves 
to  look  at  it.  I  do  not  allude  to  the  Thames  at  Chelsea, 
or  even  to  Epping  Forest.  My  "  prospect "  is  not  so 
obvious  ;  it  must  be  sought  out  at  some  pains.  The 
hour,  moreover,  must  be  propitious,  the  traveller  not 
irreverent. 

I  chanced  upon  it  in  this  way.  One  fresh  spring 
morning — for  me,  a  prodigious  term  of  years  ago — I 
had  borrowed  the  keys  of  St.  Saviour's  Church  in  South- 
wark,  to  hunt  out  the  few  traces  of  the  original  church 
which  the  restorers  of  the  'thirties  had,  in  their  pious 
zeal,  neglected  to  re-edify ;  for  as  yet  the  building  had 
not  been  re-restored  into  an  authentic  monument  of  the 
present  decade  of  grace.  My  predilections  were  still, 
I  think,  for  the  Gothic  :  any  stone  which  revealed  the 
chisel  of  the  mediaeval  mason  was  yet  for  me  an  object 
of  interest,  if  not  of  enthusiasm.  Led  by  my  curiosity, 
I  began  to  explore  the  tower  of  the  church,  and  at 
length  found  myself  on  the  lead-fiat  of  the  roof.  Here 
a  sight  broke  on  me  which  made  me  speedily  forget  the 
matter  I  was  intent  upon.  A  fresh  south-west  wind  was 
up,  and  large  fleecy  clouds  were  passing  in  rapid  succes- 
sion across  a  blue  sky,  casting  over  the  illimitable  city 
great  chequered  spaces  of  shadow,  which,  flying  before 
the  wind,  chased  the  dappled  sunshine  away  into  the  un- 
certain distance.  Out  of  this  moving  mass  of  light  and 
shade  ever  and  anon  some  storied  tower  or  fantastic 
steeple  passed  suddenly  into  brilliant  light,  and  as 
suddenly  again  passed  into  shade — an  inky  shape 
against  the  clouded  horizon.  Here,  by  the  river-side, 
the  bleached  stonework  of  some  delicate  steeple  ;  there, 
in  the  middle  distance,  the  immense,  soaring,  four- 
square mass  of  some  pinnacled  tower  assumed  a 
dazzling  whiteness,  scarcely  less  brilliant  than  flesh  in 
sunlight,  only  to  fade  in  a  moment  like  some  unsub- 
stantial thing  into  the  universal  grey  of  the  distance. 
Half  a  hundred  towers  and  spires  flashed  into  as  many 
various  shapes,  now  rich,  now  fantastic  or  severe — the 
opulence  of  a  great  imagination  poured  out  in  bewil- 
dering profusion.  Such  was  the  scene  as  it  occurred 
to  me  that  April  morning.  A  new  world  lay  discovered 
before  me  :  the  genius  of  Wren  had  found  in  me  a 
votary  of  Italian  architecture.  I  resolved  to  leave 
my  poor  Gothic  fragments  and  to  see  Italy  for  myself. 
If  England,  said  I,  can  show  such  a  scene,  what  may 
not  be  found  in  Rome,  Genoa,  or  Naples  ?  But  I  was 
doomed  to  be  disappointed. 

Among  the  drawings  by  Thomas  Girtin  which  are  in 
the  British  Museum  is  a  water-colour  of  this  very 
scene,  taken  from  Bankside,  somewhat  west  of  St. 
Saviour's  Church.  It  shows  a  score  of  steeples  and 
towers  in  brilliant  light,  and  as  many  more  in  shadow. 
The  colours  of  the  scene,  the  dazzling  light  on  the 
bleached  stonework,  the  sable  spires  against  the  gloomy 
horizon  are  admirably  expressed,  but  the  vivacity  and 
the  motion  are  wanting.  Such  things  were  beyond  the 
art  even  of  Thomas  Girtin.  Yet  his  drawing  preserves 
much  that  we  now  look  for  in  vain.  At  that  time  there 
was  no  bridge  to  interrupt  the  reach  of  the  river 
between  Blackfriars  and  London  Bridge  ;  neither,  as 
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yet,  had  the  vast  roof  of  Cannon  Street  Station 
abruptly  interposed  its  shapeless  mass  into  the 
delicate  perspective.  The  long  line  of  glittering 
steeples  by  the  riverside,  which  Girtin  has  faith- 
fully represented  in  his  drawing,  had  not  as 
yet  been  thinned  by  the  zealous  hands  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  charming  brick  campanile 
of  St.  Benet,  Paul's  Wharf,  with  its  leaded  cupola, 
remains  certainly  to  this  day,  with  the  towers  of 
St.  James  Garlickhithe,  and  St.  Michael  Paternoster 
Royal,  wreathed  with  columns  and  designedly  set  side 
by  side,  like  two  divisions  in  music  run  upon  the  same 
ground,  as  if  their  architect  wished  to  show  with  what 
variety  he  was  able  to  treat  some  prescribed  architectural 
motive.  St.  Magnus — an  inimitable  piece  of  invention — 
remains,  and  the  tower  of  St.  Mary  Somerset,  shorn 
of  its  church,  remains.  But  where  is  the  charming 
and  delicate  stone  cupola  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
Knightrider  Street  ?  Where  is  the  steeple  of  St.  Michael 
Queenhithe,  with  its  gilded  ship  in  full  sail,  the  modest 
tower  of  Allhallows  the  More,  the  storied  campanile  of 
St.  Michael,  Crooked  Lane  ?  Could  Girtin  again  view 
the  scene  he  would  search  in  vain  for  many  others  in 
the  more  northern  parts  of  the  City  :  for  the  stately 
stone  spire  of  St.  Antholin's  ;  for  Allhallows,  Bread 
Street,  which  even  the  name  of  John  Milton  could  not 
save  ;  with  many  more,  now  mere  names,  half-forgotten 
histories. 

Perhaps  the  stately  remnant  of  Wren's  steeples  and 
spires  appear  more  solemn  and  magnificent  as  they  rise 
to-day  out  of  the  mean  and  monstrous  labyrinth  of 
modern  London  than  when  they  first  rose  complete 
above  the  picturesque  brick  houses  and  tiled  roofs  of 
London  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  bleaching 
winds  and  the  sooty  fumes  are  as  subtle  virtues  of  its 
magic  atmosphere,  which  seem  to  have  brought  out 
and  intensified  some  spiritual  element  of  the  Middle 
Ages  which  linger  in  the  pagan  columns  and  pilas- 
ters. Certainly  in  Italy,  after  the  death  of  Palladio, 
Italian  architecture  grows  merely  effective — empty, 
theatrical,  baroque  ;  but  here  in  England  it  becomes 
highly  expressive,  refined,  imaginative.  The  real 
masters  of  Italian  architecture  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury are  not  Bernini  and  Fontana,  but  Inigo  Jones  and 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  :  Italy  can  show  nothing  com- 
parable to  the  works  of  these  men.  When,  like  the 
Sibyls'  books,  the  greater  part  of  them  shall  have  been 
destroyed,  perhaps  we  may  awake  to  their  beauty  and 
their  inimitable  art.  Herbert  P.  Horne. 

ENGLAND'S  TREATMENT  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

(By  our  Special  Correspondent  in  South  Africa.) 

'"PHE  debate  on  the  South  Africa  Committee's  report 
J-  has  been  received  here  without  any  very  great 
surprise,  for  all  through  its  proceedings  the  inquiry  has 
been  such  a  pitiful  farce  that  few  people  expected  the 
final  scene  to  be  anything  but  what  it  was.  Neverthe- 
less it  has  done  England  lasting  injury  in  South  Africa  : 
and  at  a  time,  too,  when  things  were  looking  decidedly 
brighter,  and  signs  were  apparent  everywhere  of  sub- 
stantial improvement.  The  report  of  the  Industrial 
Committee  is  of  an  unexpectedly  favourable  character, 
and  if  its  recommendations  are  honestly  adopted 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half  will  be  saved  annually  to  the 
mining  industry  in  the  Transvaal.  The  difficulties  in 
Johannesburg  are  economic  and  industrial  far  more 
than  political,  and  now  that  the  Government  seem  dis- 
posed to  consider  them  fairly,  a  kindlier  feeling  is 
springing  up.  The  Boers  themselves  have  been  suffer- 
ing from  the  long-continued  depression  almost  as  much 
as  the  Uitlanders,  and  necessity  is  gradually  sharpening 
their  understandings  to  the  conviction  that  they  must 
behave  in  a  more  liberal  way  or  Mr.  Jennings's  pre- 
diction will  come  true.  "  It  would  appear  to  a 
great  many  who  have  read  the  statements  in 
the  Press,  memorials  of  grievances,  and  their  method 
of  acceptance  and  treatment,"  he  said  at  the 
close  of  his  evidence  before  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission, "  that  you  do  not  believe  in  us,  that  we  do  not 
believe  in  you  or  each  other,  and  I  fear  the  world  will 
soon  not  believe  in  any  of  us,  if  the  existing  state  of 
affairs  continues."    That  the  report  should  recommend 


such  substantial  ameliorations  shows  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  at  last  awaking  to  the  gravity  of  the  financial 
situation,  and  if  they  will  but  do  so  in  earnest  the  ill- 
feeling  between  them  and  the  Uitlanders  will  rapidly 
disappear. 

One  of  the  American  mining-  engineers  when  discuss- 
ing with  me  some  of  the  vexatious  restrictions  under 
which  the  mining  industry  suffers,  ended  by  saying, 
"  The  people  here  don't  want  the  franchise  a  bit.  They 
don't  want  to  change  the  form  of  government  ;  but 
they  do  want  to  be  able  to  live  more  cheaply  and  more 
comfortably  and  in  greater  security.  It  would  be  so 
easy  for  the  Government  to  grant  most  of  the  conces- 
sions we  ask  for  ;  they  could  do  it  without  the  least 
danger  to  themselves,  and  if  they  did  the  people  would 
rapidly  become  both  contented  and  grateful,  and  there 
would  be  an  end  of  all  talk  of  sedition."  A  better  state 
of  affairs  is  already  noticeable,  but  speeches  like  that 
recently  delivered  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  have  a  most 
detrimental  effect,  and  retard  the  good  feeling  for  which 
all  parties  here  are  anxious.  What  he  said,  and  still 
more  the  way  in  which  he  said  it,  has  solidified  the 
Dutch  once  again  all  through  South  Africa.  The 
Colonial  Dutch,  it  is  true,  are  perfectly  loyal,  but  their 
loyalty  has  been  strained  lately  to  breaking  point,  and 
a  few  more  of  such  indiscretions  may  make  it  give  way 
altogether.  The  Dutch  do  not  desire  war  ;  but  if  war 
should  be  forced  upon  them  they  will  all  hold  together, 
and  the  result  will  be  a  civil  war  of  the  most  cruel  kind, 
in  which,  moreover,  many  English  will  be  found  siding 
with  them,  just  as  there  were  Englishmen  among  those 
who  opposed  Dr.  Jameson's  forces  at  Krugersdorp. 
And  if  in  the  end  we  should  succeed,  as  we  probably 
should,  our  success  would  be  a  hollow  one,  for  we 
should  have  to  hold  down  for  years  by  force  of  arms  a 
sullen  and  dissatisfied  people. 

I  have  not  yet  been  to  Natal,  but  in  the  Eastern  Pro- 
vince just  as  much  as  in  the  Western  Province,  in  the 
Free  State  as  in  the  Transvaal,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  the  Dutch  (and  they  form  the  majority  of  the 
population)  are  bitterly  incensed  against  us.  They 
think  that  all  through  the  inquiry  the  Transvaal  has 
been  treated  with  the  grossest  injustice.  They  expected 
that  the  inquiry  would  at  least  be  temperately  con- 
ducted, and  in  a  judicial  way  ;  instead  of  which  they 
hold  it  to  have  been  strongly  partisan  in  character,  and 
declare  that  justice  has  not  been  done  ;  but  that  the 
Transvaal  Government  has  been  attacked  in  a  most 
unfair  manner. 

I  am,  of  course,  giving  the  Boer  view  of  the  matter, 
but  there  are  many  Englishmen  who  feel  equally  strongly 
on  the  subject — about  the  bad  faith  that  has  been 
shown.  In  the  face  of  the  non-production  of  the 
telegrams  Mr.  Chamberlain's  passionate  disavowal  of 
complicity  goes  for  nothing.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  availed  him  much  in  England,  and  here  the  belief 
in  his  knowledge  of  what  was  going  to  be  done  is 
almost  universal — that  if  he  did  not  actually  know,  it 
was  because  he  wilfully  shut  his  eyes  and  his  ears. 

It  is  his  own  fault  that  it  is  so.  He  has  but  to  insist 
on  the  production  of  the  missing  telegrams  to  clear 
himself,  and  if  he  will  not  do  so  he  cannot  complain 
that  he  is  misjudged  —  om?iia  prcesumuntur  contra 
spolialorem.  Naturally  in  the  towns  where  the  people 
are  fiercely  English  in  sentiment,  his  heated  words 
have  been  hailed  with  acclamation  because  they  are 
believed  to  be  the  prelude  to  a  still  more  anti-Dutch 
policy,  but  the  loudness  of  the  acclamations  of  the  one 
faction  is  a  sure  gauge  of  the  bitterness  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  petulant  outbursts  delight  Cape 
Town  and  Port  Elizabeth,  but  they  are  the  despair  of 
sober-minded  Englishmen  up  country,  who  have  to  live 
among  the  Dutch,  and  who  experience  the  harmful 
effects  of  them. 

It  would  seem  as  though  Mr.  Chamberlain  were 
willing  to  give  his  approval  to  the  campaign  of  English 
against  Dutch  which  the  more  excitable  of  Mr.  Rhodes's 
adherents  are  anxious  to  force  him  into,  and  which  can 
only  result  in  an  aggravation  of  the  existing  racial 
bitterness.  Then  there  is  his  uncalled-for  assertion  that, 
though  Mr.  Rhodes  had  committed  as  great  a  fault  as 
a  statesman  could  commit,  yet  he  had  done  nothing  to 
impair  his  character  as  a  man  of  honour.  Dutch  and 
English   alike   acknowledge   that    Mr.    Rhodes  has 
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rendered  eminent  service  to  his  country  in  the  past, 
and  most  of  them  are  willing  that  he  should  be  allowed 
an  opportunity  of  repairing  in  Rhodesia  the  inexpres- 
sible damage  caused  by  the  Raid  ;  but  a  speech 
of  this  kind  can  only  work  incalculable  mischief, 
and  is  surely  neither  judicious  nor  justifiable.  But 
the  folly  of  making  such  an  assertion  at  the  present 
time  is  of  greater  consequence  than  the  glimpse  it 
affords  us  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  code  of  honour.  This 
and  his  airy  assumption  that,  now  that  the  debate  is 
over,  he  can  take  up  again  the  threads  of  South  African 
policy  at  the  place  where  the  Raid  compelled  him  to 
drop  them,  give  grave  reason  to  doubt  whether  he 
will  ever  become  a  constructive  statesman  ;  whether 
he  will  ever  succeed  in  any  great  question  that  demands 
tact  and  patience  and  forbearance. 

He  has  greatly  mistaken  the  strength  of  the  Dutch 
sentiment  if  he  thinks  the  sundered  strands  of  con- 
fidence are  to  be  gathered  up  again  so  easily.  Their 
feeling  against  him  is  every  day  growing,  and  are  they  not 
justified  ?  Could  anything  have  been  in  worse  taste  for 
a  Minister  of  the  Crown  than  his  declaration  that  nothing 
must  be  done  to  Mr.  Rhodes  because  his  influence  is 
still  so  great  that  if  he  were  to  be  touched  it  would  lose 
us  South  Africa  ?  Is  a  remark  of  that  kind  calculated 
to  inspire  respect  for  the  Imperial  Government  in  the 
minds  of  our  Dutch  fellow-subjects? 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  can  have  led  him  to 
say  a  thing  so  certain  to  cause  offence  ;  but  Mr. 
Chamberlain  seems  never  to  have  been  able  to  under- 
stand that  other  people  besides  ourselves  have  an 
allowable  feeling  of  pride  and  a  race-sentiment  that 
merits  respectful  treatment  as  much  as  our  own.  A 
sentence  in  one  of  his  Canadian  speeches  gives  a  clue 
to  this  insular  vein  in  his  character.  It  is  where  he 
refers  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  as  "that  proud,  per- 
sistent, self-asserting  and  resolute  stock  that  no  change 
of  climate  or  condition  can  alter."  He  does  not  seem 
to  understand  that  the  South  African  Dutch  come  of  a 
stock,  not  so  advanced  in  progress  as  ourselves,  but  to 
the  full  as  proud,  persistent,  self-asserting  and  resolute  as 
we  are,  and  that  if  he  goes  on  attempting  to  ride  rough- 
shod over  them,  as  he  has  been  trying  to  do  lately,  there 
will  be  serious  trouble  for  which  there  is  really  no  neces- 
sity. It  is  a  pity  he  has  not  taken  more  to  heart  the 
excellent  advice  said  to  have  been  given  him  by  one  of  the 
Transvaal  judges  when  in  England.  "What  is  the 
best  thing  I  can  do  to  settle  matters  ?  "  he  is  reported 
to  have  asked.  "  Leave  us  alone  "  was  the  curt  reply. 
Fortunately  Sir  Alfred  Milner  seems  to  be  a  firm  but 
moderate  man,  and  his  abstention  from  hasty  and  ill- 
judged  interference  has  created  a  favourable  impression 
in  the  minds  of  most  of  the  Dutchmen  whom  I  have 
met  with.  They  think  that  it  betokens  fairness  of 
mind,  and  a  determination  to  form  an  independent 
judgment  for  himself.  It  will  give  his  voice  greater 
weight  when  he  feels  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
him  to  speak.  And  whatever  our  faults  in  South 
Africa  may  have  been,  there  are  questions  in  the 
Transvaal  about  which  England  is  bound  in  honour  to 
speak,  and  to  speak  with  no  hesitating  voice.  What 
these  questions  are  I  will  endeavour  to  show  in  my  next 
letter.  H.  C.  Thomson. 

"PARSIFAL." 

"  TDARSIFAL  "  is  an  immoral  work.  One  can- 
-*-  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  Wagner,  who 
had  written  "Tristan"  and  "Siegfried,"  meant 
to  preach  downright  immorality,  or  that  he  meant 
"Parsifal"  to  stand  as  anything  more  than  the  ex- 
pression of  a  momentary  mood,  the  mood  of  the 
exhausted,  the  effete  man,  the  mood  which  follows  the 
mood  of  "  Tristan  "  as  certainly  as  night  follows  day. 
Nevertheless,  in  so  far  as  "  Parsifal  "  says  anything  to 
us,  in  so  far  as  it  brings,  in  Nonconformist  cant,  "a 
message,"  it  is  immoral  and  vicious,  just  as  in  so  far  as 
"Siegfried"  carries  a  message  it  is  entirely  moral, 
healthful  and  sane.  It  is  useless  to  quibble  about  this, 
seeking  to  explain  away  plain  things  :  the  truth 
remains  that  "  Siegfried  "  is  a  glorification  of  one  view 
of  life,  "  Parsifal "  of  its  direct  opposite  and  flat 
contradiction  ;  and  any  one  who  accepts  the  one  view 
must  needs  loathe  the  other  as  sinful.     To  me  the 


"  Siegfried  "  view  of  life  commends  itself ;  and  I  un- 
hesitatingly assert  the  sinfulness  of  the  "  Parsifal " 
view.  The  two  operas  invite  comparison  ;  for  at  the 
outset  their  heroes  seem  to  be  the  same  man.  Sieg- 
fried and  Parsifal  are  both  untaught  fools ;  each 
has  his  understanding  partly  enlightened  by  hear- 
ing of  his  mother's  sufferings  and  death  ;  each  has 
his  education  completed  by  a  woman's  kiss.  All 
this  may  seem  very  profound  to  the  German  mind  ;  but 
to  me  it  is  crude,  a  somewhat  pointless  allegory  destitute 
of  any  essential  verity,  a  survival  of  windy  sentimental 
mid-century  German  metaphysics,  like  the  Wagner- 
Heine  form  of  the  "  Flying  Dutchman"  story  and  the 
Wagner  form  of  the  "  Tannhiiuser  "  story.  However, 
I  am  willing  to  believe  that  Siegfried,  when  he  kisses 
Briinnhilde  on  Hinde  Fell,  and  Parsifal,  when  Kundry 
kisses  him  in  Klingsor's  magic  garden,  has  each  his  full 
faculties  set  in  action  for  the  first  time  ;  and  then  ? 
And  then  Siegfried,  with  his  fund  of  health  and  vitality, 
sees  that  the  world  is  glorious,  and  joyfully  presses 
forward  more  vigorously  than  ever  on  the  road  that  lies 
before  him,  never  hesitating  for  a  moment  to  live  out 
his  life  to  the  full  ;  while  Parsifal,  lacking  health  and 
vitality — probably  his  father  suffered  from  rickets — 
sees  that  the  grief  and  suffering  of  the  world  outweigh 
and  outnumber  its  joys,  and  not  only  renounces  life, 
but  is  so  overcome  with  pity  for  all  sufferers  as  to 
regard  it  as  his  mission  to  heal  and  console  them. 
And  having  healed  and  consoled  one,  he  deliberately 
turns  from  the  green  world,  with  its  trees  and 
flowers,  its  dawn  and  sunset,  its  winds  and  waters, 
and  shuts  himself  in  a  monkery  which  has  a  back- 
garden,  a  pond  and  some  ducks.  There  is  only  one 
deadly  sin — to  deny  life,  as  Nietzsche  says  :  carefully  to 
pull  up  all  the  weeds  in  one's  garden,  but  to  plant  there 
neither  flower  nor  tree;  and  this  is  what  "Parsifal" 
glorifies  and  advocates. 

Now  far  be  it  from  me  to  go  hunting  a  moral  ten- 
dency in  a  work  of  art,  and  to  praise  or  blame  the  art  as 
I  chance  to  like  or  dislike  the  tendency.   I  am  in  a  state 
of  perfect  preparedness  to  see  beauty  in  a  picture,  even 
if  the  subject  is  to  me  repulsive.    But  in  the  case  of  a 
picture  it  is  possible  to  say  "Yes,  very  pretty,"  and 
pass  on.    In  the  case  of  a  story,  a  play  or  a  music- 
drama  you  cannot.  You  are  tied  to  your  seat  for  one  or 
two  or  three  mortal  hours  ;  and  however  perfect  may 
be  the  art  with  which  music-drama  or  play  or  story  is 
set  before  you,  if  the  subject  revolts  or  bores  you,  you 
soon  sicken  of  the  whole  business.    And  in  the  highest 
kind  of  story,  play  and  music-drama,  subject  and  treat- 
ment merge  inseparably  one  in  the  other,  substance  and 
form  are  one  ;  for  the  idea  is  all  in  all,  and  the  idea  cannot 
be  perceived  apart  from  the  dress  which  makes  it  visible. 
Besides,  in  the  Wagnerian  music-drama  it  is  intended 
that  beauty  of  idea  and  of  arrangement  of  ideas  shall 
be  as  of  great  importance  as  beauty  of  ornament. 
Wagner  certainly  intended  "Parsifal"  to  be  such  a 
music-drama  ;  and  indeed  the  idea  is  only  too  clearly 
visible.     The  main  idea  of  the  "Ring"  is  so  much 
obscured  by  the  subsidiary  ideas  twined  about  it  that 
very  few  people  know  that  the  real  hero  is  Wotan,  and 
the  central  drama  Wotan's  tragedy,  that  Siegmund  and 
Sieglinde,  Siegfried  and  Briinnhilde,  and  their  loves — 
all  the  romance  and  loveliness  that  enchant  us — are 
merely  accessory.    But  in  "Parsifal"  there  is  nothing 
superfluous,  nothing  in  the  dress  of  the  idea  to  divert 
us  from  the  idea  itself — the  idea  is  as  nearly  nude  as  our 
limited  senses  and  modern  respectability  will  permit. 
And  the  idea  being   what  it  is,  it   follows  that  the 
play,  after   the  drama  once  commences,  is  not  only 
immoral,   but  also   dispiriting   and   boring,    and,  to 
my   thinking,    inconsequential    and    pointless.  The 
first    act,    the    exposition,    is    from    beginning  to 
end  magnificent  :  never  were  the  lines  on  which  a 
drama  was  to  develop  more  gorgeously,  or  in  more 
masterly  fashion,  set  forth.     Had  Wagner  seen  that 
Amfortas  was  merely  a  hypochondriac,  a  stage  Scho- 
penhauer, imagining  all  manner  of  wounds  and  evils 
where  no  evils  or  wounds  existed,  had  he  made  Parsifal 
a  Siegfried  and  sent  him  out  into  the  world  to  learn 
this  and  brought  him  back  to  break  up  the  monastery, 
to  set  Amfortas  and  the  knights  to  some  useful  labour, 
and  to  tell  them  that  the  sacred  spear,  like  Wotan's 
spear,  had  power  only  to  hurt  those  who  feared  it,  then 
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we  might  have  had  an  adequate  working-out  of  so 
noble  a  beginning.  Instead  of  this,  Kundry  kisses 
Parsifal,  Parsifal  squeals,  and  we  see  him  in  a  moment 
to  be  only  an  Amfortas  who  has  had  the  luck  not  to 
stumble  ;  and  he,  the  poor  fool  who  is  filled  with  so 
vast  a  pity  because  he  sees  (what  are  called)  good  and 
evil  in  entirely  wrong  proportion — as  in  fact  a  hypo- 
chondriac sees  them — he,  Parsifal,  this  thin  blooded  in- 
heritor of  rickets  and  an  exhausted  physical  frame,  is 
called  the  Redeemer,  and  becomes  head  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  the  Grail.  Beside  this,  all  other  inconsequences 
seem  as  nothing.  One  might  ask,  for  instance,  how, 
seeing  that  no  man  can  save  his  brother's  soul,  Parsifal 
saves  the  soul  of  Amfortas  ?  This  is  a  fallacy  that 
held  Wagner  all  his  life.  We  find  it  in  "  The  Flying 
Dutchman  "  ;  it  is  avoided  in  "  Tannhauser  " — for,  thank 
the  good  gods,  Tannhauser  is  not  saved  by  that  unin- 
teresting young  person  Elizabeth  ;  it  plays  a  large  part 
n  "  The  Ring  "  ;  and  it  is  the  culmination  of  the  drama 
of  "  Parsifal."  Had  Wagner  thought  more  of  Goethe 
(though  he  was  only  a  second-rate  mind  and  a  tenth- 
rate  poet)  and  less  of  the  Frankfort  creature  who  formu- 
lated his  hypochondriacal  nightmares  and  called  the 
result  a  philosophy,  he  might  have  learnt  that  no  men- 
tally sick  man  ever  yet  was  cured  save  by  the  welling-up 
of  a  flood  of  emotional  energy  in  his  own  soul.  He 
might  also  have  seen  that  Parsifal  is  much  the  spirit 
that  denies  as  Mephistopheles.  But  these  points,  and 
many  others,  may  go  as  a  comparative  nothing.  The 
first  act  of  "  Parsifal  "  is  unsurpassable,  the  second  is 
an  anti-climax,  and  the  third,  excepting  the  repent- 
ance of  Kundry,  which  is  pathetic  and  strikes  one  as 
true,  a  more  saddening  anti-climax.  There  is  one 
last  thing  to  say  before  passing  to  the  music,  and 
this  is  that  "  Parsifal  "  is  commonly  treated  with 
respect  as  a  Christian  drama — a  superior  "  Sign  of 
the  Cross."  I  happen,  oddly  enough,  to  know  the 
four  gospels  exceedingly  well  ;  and  I  find  nothing  of 
"Parsifal"  in  them.  It  is  much  nearer  to  Buddhism 
in  spirit,  in  colour  :  it  is  a  kind  of  Germanized,  meta- 
physical Buddhism.  Schopenhauer,  not  Christ,  is  the 
hero  ;  and  Schopenhauer  was  only  a  decrepit  Mephis- 
topheles bereft  of  his  humour  and  inverted  creative 
energy. 

I  have  written  here  at  various  times  concerning 
various  portions  of  the  music  of  "  Parsifal,"  and  after 
hearing  the  whole  opera  twice,  with  all  the  supposed 
advantages  of  the  stage,  I  find  my  opinions  very  little 
altered.  The  main  th-ng  borne  in  upon  me  throughout 
the  two  performances  was  that  the  stage  and  actors 
and  accessories,  far  from  increasing  the  effect  of  the 
music,  actually  weaken  it  excepting  in  the  first  act. 
In  that  act  there  is  not  a  word  or  a  note  to  alter.  The 
story  compels  one's  interest,  and  the  music  is  rich, 
tender  and  charged  with  a  noble  emotion.  Even  the 
killing  of  the  duck  is  saved  from  becoming  ludicrous  by 
the  deep  sincerity  of  the  music  of  Gurnemanz's  expostu- 
lations. The  music,  too,  with  the  magnificent  trombone 
and  trumpet  calls  and  deep  clarfgour  of  cathedral  bells, 
prevents  one  thinking  too  much  of  the  absurdity  of  the 
trees,  mountains  and  lake  walking  off  the  stage  to 
make  the  change  to  the  second  scene.  On  reflection 
this  panorama  seems  wholly  meaningless  and  thoroughly 
vulgar  ;  and  even  in  the  theatre  one  wonders  vaguely 
what  it  is  all  about — for  Gurnemanz's  explanation  about 
time  and  space  being  one  is  sheer  metaphysical  shoddy, 
a  mere  humbugging  of  an  essentially  uncultured  German 
audience  ;  but  one  does  not  mind  it,  so  full  is  the  ac- 
companiment of  mystical  life  and  of  colour,  of  a  sense 
of  impending  great  things.  The  whole  cathedral  scene — 
I  would  even  include  the  caterwaulings  of  Amfortas — 
is  sincere,  impressive,  and  filled  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  mysticism.  There  is  no  falling  off  in  the 
second  act  until  after  the  enchanting  waftz  and  Kundry's 
wondrously  tender  recital  of  the  woes  suffered  by  Par- 
sifal's mother  (here  the  melody  compares  in  loveliness 
with  the  corresponding  portion  .of  "  Siegfried  ") ;  indeed 
the  passion  and  energy  go  on  increasing  until  Parsifal 
receives  Kundry's  kiss,  and  then  at  once  they  disappear. 
Between  this  point  and  the  end  of  the  act  there  is  scarcely 
a  fine  passage.  Every  phrase  is  insincere,  not  because 
Wagner  wished  to  be  insincere,  but  because  he  tried  to 
express  dramatically  a  state  of  mind  which  is  essentially 
undramatic.   Parsifal  is  supposed  to  transcend,  almost  at 


one  bound,  the  will  to  live,  to  rise  above  all  animal  needs 
and  desires  ;  and  though  no  human  being  can  transcend 
the  will  to  live  any  more  than  he  can  jump  away  from 
his  shadow — for  the  phrase  means  only  that  the  will  to 
live  transcends  the  will  to  live — yet  I  am  informed,  and 
can  well  believe,  that  those  who  imagine  they  have 
accomplished  the  feat  reach  a  state  of  perfect  ecstasy. 
Wagner  knew  this  ;  he  knew  also  that  ecstasy,  as  what 
can  only  be  called  a  static  emotion,  could  not  be  ex- 
pressed through  the  medium  that  serves  to  express  only 
flowing  currents  of  emotion  ;  he  himself  had  pointed 
out  that  for  the  communication  of  ecstatic  feeling  only 
polyphonic,  non-climatic,  rhythmless  music  of  the 
Palestrina  kind  served  ;  and  yet,  by  one  of  the  hugest 
mistakes  ever  made  in  art,  he  sought  to  express  pre- 
cisely that  emotion  in  Parsifal's  declamatory  phrases. 
The  thing  cannot  be  done  ;  it  has  not  been  done  ;  all 
Parsifal's  bawling,  even  with  the  help  of  the  words, 
avails  nothing  ;  and  the  curtain  drops  at  the  end  of  the 
second  act,  leaving  one  convinced  that  the  drama  has 
untimely  ended,  has  got  into  a  cul-de-sac.  And  in  a 
cul-de-sac  it  remains.  There  is  much  glorious  music  in 
the  last  act  ;  the  "  Good  Friday  music  "  is  divine  ;  the 
last  scene  is  gorgeously  led  up  to  ;  and  the  music  of  it, 
considered  only  as  music,  is  unsurpassable.  But  heard 
at  the  end  of  a  drama  so  gigantically  planned  as 
"  Parsifal  "  it  is  unsatisfying  and  disappointing.  It 
is  to  me  as  if  "The  Ring"  had  closed  on  the  music 
of  Neid-hohle,  with  Alberich's  and  Mime's  squabblings. 
The  powers  that  make  for  evil  and  destruction  have 
won  ;  one  knows  that  Parsifal  is  eternally  damned  ; 
he  has  listened  and  succumbed,  even  as  Wagner  himself 
did,  to  the  eastern  sirens'  song  of  the  ease  and  delight 
of  a  life  of  slothful  renunciation,  self-abnegation  and 
devotion  to  "duty."  The  music  of  the  last  scene  sings 
that  song  in  tones  of  infinite  sweetness  ;  but  it  cannot 
satisfy  you  ;  you  turn  from  the  enchanted  hall,  with  its 
holy  cup  and  spear  and  dove,  its  mystic  voices  in  the 
heights,  its  heavy,  depressing,  incense-laden  atmo- 
sphere ;  and  you  hasten  into  the  open  where  the  free 
winds  blow  through  the  trees,  and  the  stars  shine 
calmly  in  the  dark  sky,  just  as  though  no  "  Parsifal" 
had  been  written. 

"Parsifal"  does  not  imply  that  Wagner  in  his  old 
age  went  back  on  all  he  had  thought  and  felt  before. 
Born  in  a  time  when  the  secret  of  living  had  not  been 
rediscovered,  when  folk  still  thought  the  victory,  and 
not  the  battle,  the  main  thing  in  life,  he  always  sought 
a  creed  to  put  on  as  a  coat  of  mail  to  protect  him  from 
the  nasty  knocks  of  fate.  Nowadays  we  do  not  care 
greatly  for  the  victory,  and  we  go  out  to  fight  with  a 
light  heart,  commencing  where  Wagner  and  all  the 
pessimists  ended.  Wagner  wanted  the  victory,  and 
yet,  lest  he  should  not  gain  it,  he  wanted  some- 
thing to  save  him  from  despair.  That  something  he 
found  in  pessimism.  In  his  younger  days — indeed 
until  near  the  last — he  forgot  all  about  it  in  his  hours 
of  inspiration,  and  worked  for  no  end,  but  for  the  sheer 
joy  of  working.  But  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  when 
his  inspiration  came  seldomer  and  with  less  power,  he 
worked  more  and  more  for  the  victory,  and  became 
wholly  pessimistic,  throwing  away  his  weapons  and 
hiding  behind  self-renunciation  as  behind  a  shield.  He 
won  a  victory  more  brilliant  than  ever  Napoleon  or 
Wellington  or  Moltke  won  ;  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  men 
he  seemed  a  great  general.  But  life  had  terrified  him  ; 
he  had  trembled  before  Wotan's  spear  ;  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  he  knew  himself  a  beaten  man  ;  and  he  wrote 
"  Parsifal." 

Presently  I  shall  say  something  about  the  Bayreuth 
manner  of  performing  "  Parsifal."  J.  F.  R. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

IN  deciding  to  leave  the  standard  rate  unaltered  at 
2  per  cent.,  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England 
took  the  course  universally  anticipated.  The  Bank  return 
revealed  further  sales  of  stock,  there  being  a  decrease 
in  the  "other  securities"  of  ^516,510.  There  was 
some  hardening  of  rates  in  the  Money  Market  as  the 
week  advanced,  owing  chiefly  to  the  approach  of  the  end 
of  the  month.  Short  loans  were  arranged  at  from  \  to 
1  per  cent.,  whilst  i£  per  cent,  was  a  general  charge  on 
loans  for  a  week.    Discount  business  was  active  ; 
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to  if  per  cent,  was  quoted  for  three  months'  bank  paper, 
whilst  for  four  months'  2^  per  cent,  was  commonly 
quoted  and  z\  to  z\  for  six  months'. 

Silver  has  again  fallen  -fG,  establishing  a  fresh  record 
at  23^.  per  oz.  ;  while  the  rupee  is  a  shade  higher, 
Wednesday's  batch  of  Council  drafts  having  been 
allotted  at  an  average  of  is.  3  "848^.  The  amount 
offered  was,  however,  only  Rx  150,000,  and  this  is  to  be 
reduced  next  week,  we  are  told,  to  Rx  100,000.  Only 
Rx  6,452, 190  have  been  sold  since  1  April,  producing 
^3,994,000 ;  so  that  the  Government  is  deriving  a 
restricted  benefit  from  the  inflation.  What  with  war, 
famine  and  pestilence  the  Indian  Government  is  too 
poor  to  make  full  remittances,  so  cannot  offer  the  usual 
Council  bills.  It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  these 
bills  serve  also  as  a  method  of  remittance  from  this  side  ; 
constituting,  in  fact,  an  order  to  transfer  so  many 
rupees  from  the  Indian  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
purchaser  in  exchange  for  sterling  which  he  has  handed 
to  the  Government  here.  Means  of  remittance  to  India 
are  consequently  restricted  too.  If  the  Mints  were 
open,  remittances  would  be  effected  in  bullion,  but  that 
resource  is  stopped.  The  disasters  which  have  come 
upon  the  people  disable  them  from  buying  either  silver 
bullion  or  Manchester  goods  to  the  usual  extent ;  so 
that  the  few  bills  offered  command  a  fancy  price. 
Home  charges,  however,  do  not  lessen,  so  that  there 
must  soon,  presumably,  be  a  sterling  loan. 

The  intrinsic  value  of  the  rupee  at  2-^\d.  is  9*096^.,  so 
that  as  the  drafts  were  allotted  at  an  average  of 
is.  3 '8^8d.  it  stands  at  a  premium  of  74  per  cent. 
Though  interesting  to  those  who  have  brought  it  about, 
this  divergence  wears,  it  may  be  remarked,  another 
aspect  to  the  ryot.  When  he  is  driven  now  to  sell  his 
wife's  bangle  to  buy  food,  he  finds  that,  instead  of 
getting  practically  weight  for  weight  in  rupees,  he  gets 
barely  two-thirds  ;  and  when  he  asks  the  bullion  dealer 
the  reason,  he  is  told  it  is  "by  order  of  the  Sircar." 
And  this  is  practically  true.  The  Government  may  not 
have  exactly  ordered  the  Baboo  to  pay  "6o  instead  of 
1  rupee,  but  it  has  so  arranged  matters  that  that  dif- 
ference between  silver  and  rupees  has  come  about,  and 
it  would  puzzle  all  the  Herschell  Committee  to  convey 
a  different  impression  to  the  native  mind. 

The  troubles  in  India,  added  to  some  uncertainty 
regarding  negotiations  at  Constantinople,  once  more 
caused  gloom  in  the  Stock  Markets,  though  the  feeling 
on  Thursday  night  was  distinctly  more  cheerful  than  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week.  Consols  on  the  whole  held 
up  remarkably  well,  and  only  showed  a  decline  of  £  at 
1 12§  on  Saturday's  closing  price.  IndiaThree  and  a  Half 
per  Cents  were  unaltered  at  118,  after  having  risen  on 
Monday  to  n8|;  and  India  Threes  were  also  without 
change  at  109.  India  Rupee  Paper  actually  rose  f  to 
63I.  The  price  of  bar  silver  remained  steadier  at  23! </. 
per  oz. 

Home  Rails  continued  stagnant  and  uninteresting. 
In  the  Foreign  Market  some  excitement  was  caused 
among  South  American  stocks.  On  Tuesday  a  favour- 
able message  regarding  the  financial  situation  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Chilian  Finance  Minister,  and  caused  a 
sharp  recovery  in  the  leading  bonds  which  had  been 
falling  away.  Uruguays  collapsed  on  news  of  the 
President's  assassination,  but  recovered  to  39 — J  down 
on  the  week.  Argentine  descriptions  advanced  during 
the  week.  A  better  tone  characterized  Greek  and 
Turkish  securities. 

There  was  considerable  falling  off  in  activity  as 
regards  American  Rails.  Profit  taking,  following  on 
the  good  advance  last  week,  added  to  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  regarding  the  wheat  crops,  encouraged  sales, 
and  consequently  the  course  of  the  market  was  alter- 
nately up  and  down,  with  a  dominant  tendency  in  the 
Jatter  direction,  during  the  end  of  last  week.  From 
Monday  till  Thursday  night,  however,  prices  gradually 
crept  up  again  on  New  York  advices,  and  an  advance 
of  over  a  dollar  on  Saturday's  closing  was  marked  in 
nearly  every  case.  Canadian  Rails  followed  in  the 
wake  of  their  Yankee  brethren. 


Like  most  other  departments  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
the  South  African  Mining  Market  has  been  busy  with 
the  settlement.  On  Thursday  night  Chartereds  showed 
a  fall  since  the  preceding  Saturday  of  at  3^,  Goldfields 
Deferred  a  fall  of  ^  at  5f\T,  and  East  Rand  a  decline  of 
4  at  4TV  Anglo-French  had  dropped  pr  at  3^,  Barney 
Consols  j|  at  2X:V,  Bantjes  £  at  i  ^,;,  Goldfields  Deep  £ 
at  8|,  Nourse  $  at  8,  Jagersfontein  £  at  8},  Rand  Mines 
at  30^,  Randfontein  ^({  at  2]r',J,  Heriots  ^  at  8.  Crown 
Reefs,  on  the  other  hand,  had  remained  steady  at  11  J;, 
whilst  Shebas  steadily  advanced  ^  to  2^,  and  Comets  £ 
to  2§. 

As  we  predicted  last  week,  the  slump  in  Kaffirs  has 
continued  and  grown  in  intensity,  and  again  we  must 
repeat  the  sole  reason  of  the  slump  was  the  persistent 
selling  of  the  big  houses.  With  this  exception  the 
whole  market  has  been  a  bull  market.  The  public, 
that  is,  believe  in  South  African  shares,  and  all  the  best 
stocks  would  have  been  several  points  higher  than  they 
reached  in  the  mid-August  account  had  it  not  been  for 
the  bearing  of  the  great  operators. 

Of  course  it  pays  the  great  houses  to  sell  shares  at  9 
and  buy  them  back  at  8,  but  there  is  a  reason  for  the 
bear  tactics  apart  from  the  purely  selfish  one.  The 
houses  most  deeply  interested  in  Kaffirs  say  that  if  a 
boom  were  allowed  to  take  place  now  the  Volksraad 
would  throw  over  the  report  of  the  Industrial  Com- 
mittee, and  President  Kruger  would  probably  point  to 
the  flourishing  state  of  the  mining  market  to  excuse 
himself  from  lightening  the  burdens  on  the  mining 
industry.  This  argument,  however,  cuts  both  ways. 
When  it  is  known  that  the  big  houses  can  control  the 
market  as  they  please  the  state  of  the  market  will  not 
be  likely  to  be  taken  into  account  at  Pretoria,  and  it 
must  be  obvious  to  every  one  that  a  market  completely 
in  the  control  of  a  few  individuals  is  not  the  market  for 
the  outside  public  to  speculate  in. 

As  we  have  again  and  again  said,  there  is  only  one 
way  in  which  the  outside  public  can  use  the  Kaffir 
Market  profitably.  Let  a  man  buy  dividend-paying 
stocks  at  a  low  price  and  he  is  safe.  If  the  big  houses 
cause  a  slump  he  can  afford  to  take  up  his  shares  and 
wait.  Time  will  bring  him  his  revenge.  To  take  one 
instance.  A  fortnight  ago  Henry  Nourse  stood  at  9§- ; 
it  is  now  7J,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  net 
profit  for  July  was  a  record  profit  of  over  ^17,000. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  June  profit  of  over 
.£16,000  was  also  a  record  profit,  as  also  in  its  turn 
was  the  May  profit  of  over  £15,000.  Henry  Nourse 
has  paid  50  per  cent,  for  the  first  half  of  this  year.  If 
the  present  rate  of  profit  continues,  even  if  it  does  not 
increase,  Henry  Nourse  will  pay  over  100  per  cent,  in 
the  next  half-year.  It  is  perfectly  plain,  therefore,  that 
the  present  price  of  Henry  Nourse  shares  should  be  over 
10  and  not  under  8.  If  they  are  bought  at  the  present 
price  and  locked  up,  they  will  yield  any  operator  a  very 
large  profit  in  the  next  three  months. 

Distinct  firmness  characterized  the  Westralia  Market. 
This  was  accounted  for  by  the  return  to  town  of  some 
of  the  big  supporters  of  the  market  after  their  holidays 
by  the  continued  buying  orders  from  Adelaide,  where  it 
was  said  investors  were  laying  hands  on  everything 
they  could  pick  up  in  the  Hannans  district,  and  also  by 
favourable  crushing  news.  On  Wednesday  the  feature 
of  the  market  was  the  bidding  for  Lake  View  Consols, 
but  otherwise  favour  was  pretty  calmly  distributed. 
Lake  Views  on  Thursday  night  showed  an  advance  of 
§  at  85,  whilst  Associateds  had  risen  -fa  to  2J,  Associated 
Southern  £  to  |,  Boulders  £  to  8h,  Ivanhoes  £  to  I2§, 
Horseshoes  T\;  to  3^  and  Hampton  Plains  XV  to  if. 
Brownhills  were  x1^  down  at  5XV 

Excitement  in  the  wheat  markets  continues  to  grow, 
and  the  feeling  now  is  more  bullish  than  ever.  In  the 
grain  market  at  Chicago  on  Thursday  a  new  high  record 
was  reached,  103^  being  quoted  for  September,  against 
91  on  Tuesday.  It  was  said  that  the  total  American 
wheat  crop  this  year  will  not  be  over  540,000,000  bushels, 
giving  but  175,000,000  bushels  as  an  exportable  surplus. 
Until  the  last  few  days  the  limit  was  put  at  550,000,000 
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bushels,  so  that  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  10,000,000 
bushels  in  the  estimated  crop.  The  French  Minister  of 
Agriculture  estimates  the  French  crop  of  wheat  at 
240,000,000  bushels,  against  344,000,000  bushels  last 
year.  The  importance  of  this  statement  can  scarcely 
be  over-estimated,  as  a  shortage  of  over  100,000,000 
bushels  in  the  French  crop  is  more  than  daring  prophets 
had  forecast.  An  agitation  is  going  on  in  France  for 
the  reduction  of  the  corn  duties.  But  M.  Meline,  who 
has  received  several  deputations  on  the  subject,  remains 
firm.  He  declares  that  the  agitation  only  exists  for 
political  purposes,  and  increases  the  evil  instead  of 
curing  it. 

The  world's  visible  supply  of  wheat  at  the  beginning 
of  this  month  was  only  7,633,000  quarters,  or  less  than 
half  the  quantity  at  the  same  period  in  either  of  the 
three  "fat"  years,  1893-95,  and  not  much  more  than 
one-half  of  last  year's  figure.  The  English  market, 
moreover,  has  been  weakened  by  the  small  quantity 
afloat  for  the  United  Kingdom,  by  the  refusal  of  millers 
to  purchase,  and  by  the  consequent  smallness  of  the 
stocks  in  first  hands.  The  price  of  bread  has  risen  all 
over  the  country,  and  we  need  not  anticipate 
any  speedy  decline.  For,  while  it  was  impos- 
sible that  the  wild  speculative  prices  for  wheat 
could  be  maintained,  the  position  is  one  that  fully 
justifies  a  respectable  upward  movement.  It  is  feared 
in  authoritative  circles  that  during  the  reaction  the 
market  may  swing  to  the  other  extreme  ;  but  this  fear 
is  not  quite  warranted  by  the  circumstances,  although 
it  is  never  easy  to  foresee  what  the  wheat  market  is 
going  to  do  in  its  moments  of  excitement.  The  British 
crop,  such  as  it  is,  is  fairly  promising,  and  for  once  the 
British  farmer  is  promised  a  good  return  on  his  outlay. 
But  he  will  probably  be  emboldened  thereby  to  plant 
more  freely  next  season,  and,  unless  we  have  another 
bad  year  abroad,  will  lose  all  his  profit  again. 

From  Paris  comes  the  remarkable  report  that  the 
French  Finance  Minister  contemplates  the  issue  of  a 
loan  of  ^60,000,000  in  Two  and  a  Half  per  Cent,  bonds. 
The  money  is  to  be  spent  on  redemption  of  the  Floating 
Debt  and  the  reconstitution  and  extension  of  the  Navy. 
If  this  report  is  true,  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that 
the  French  Cabinet  is  divided  on  the  subject.  The 
scheme  is  an  enormous  and  difficult  one  to  carry  out, 
and  its  necessity  is  scarcely  explained.  But  should  it 
get  so  far  as  to  be  laid  before  the  Chambers  on  their 
reassembling,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  carried 
through,  as  the  French  are  singularly  patriotic  in 
these  matters. 

It  is  difficult  to  escape  taxation  in  Austria  ;  but  the 
Austrian  Credit  Foncier  seems  to  have  hit  upon  an 
ingenious  and  effective  plan.  The  new  Austrian  law 
subjects  the  reserve  funds  of  financial  enterprises  to  a 
very  heavy  special  taxation.  In  order  to  counteract 
this  the  management  of  the  Austrian  Credit  Foncier 
contemplates  utilizing  a  part  of  its  reserve  fund  to  make 
its  shares  fully  paid.  The  new  law  does  not  take  effect 
until  1  January  next,  so  that  the  Credit  Foncier  will 
have  ample  time  in  which  to  effect  its  purpose.  Every- 
thing is  to  be  taxed  in  Austria  by  this  new  law,  the 
object  being  to  cover  all  incomes  not  included  in  the 
taxes  on  land,  buildings,  commerce,  industry  and 
salaries. 

In  introducing  the  Budget  for  the  coming  year,  Sir 
George  Turner,  Premier  and  Treasurer  of  Victoria,  re- 
ferred to  the  gold  yield  for  the  past  twelve  months. 
This,  he  said,  was  the  highest  known  for  fourteen 
years,  and  amounted  to  800,000  oz.  In  other  respects 
the  Victorian  Budget  must  certainly  be  reckoned  as 
satisfactory.  The  estimated  revenue  for  the  coming 
year  is  ^6,803,196,  and  the  estimated  expenditure 
^£6, 886, 83  2.  The  latter  includes  ^250,000  towards  the 
extinction  of  the  Treasury  bonds,  leaving  a  nominal 
estimated  deficit  of  ^"83,636.  The  Treasurer  does  not 
propose  any  fresh  taxation  or  borrowing.  Sir  George 
Turner's  estimates  are  generally  sound,  so  that,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  past  twelve  months,  these  figures  are 
advantageous  but  quite  normal. 


Chilian  Bonds  have  attracted  considerable  interest 
during  the  past  week.  On  Tuesday  a  message  was 
received  from  the  Chilian  Minister  of  Finance  in  answer 
to  one  sent  from  New  Court.  This  stated  that  "  the 
export  of  nitrate  during  the  current  year  would  not  be 
less  than  that  calculated  in  the  report.  The  diminution 
that  occurred  in  the  export  of  nitrate  during  the  first 
six  months  is  now  being  made  up.  No  new  loans  are 
in  contemplation.  Government  funds  are  quite  sufficient 
to  cover  expenditure."  On  this  message  Chilian  Bonds 
immediately  rose  substantially.  But  even  taking  the 
Finance  Minister's  words  as  Gospel  truth,  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  see  where  lies  the  cause  for  optimism.  "  No 
new  loans  are  in  contemplation  "  certainly  smacks  some- 
what of  the  "  official  denial."  As  for  the  statement 
that  the  diminution  of  the  first  six  months  is  now  being 
made  up,  it  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  not 
advanced  far  enough  into  the  second  half-year  to  rely 
on  such  definite  statements. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  complain  of  the  "  injus- 
tice "  we  have  done  the  directors  of  the  Nitrate 
Railway  Company.  He  points  out  that  they  gave  the 
shareholders  "  fair  warning  that  if  the  amendment  to 
the  report  proposed  by  the  Committee  was  carried  they 
would  resign  in  a  body.  The  proposal  of  Mr.  Allen 
and  the  Committee,  at  the  adjourned  meeting  held  on 
10  August — that  M.  de  Wandre,  M.  de  Burlet  and 
Colonel  Oldham  should  be  made  into  a  temporary 
board — was  not  only  illegal  and  ultra  vires  so  far  as 
the  adjourned  meeting  was  concerned,  but  would  have 
left  the  English  shareholders  at  the  mercy  of  Mr.  Allen 
and  two  foreign  directors."  Our  correspondent  goes 
on  to  point  out  that  at  the  meeting  on  14  September 
the  new  board  will  be  elected,  and  the  desire  of  Mr. 
Harvey  and  his  colleagues  is  that  the  shareholders 
should  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  choosing  their  new 
directors. 

All  this  sounds  well  enough,  but  does  not  show  how 
we  have  done  Mr.  Harvey  and  his  friends  an  injustice. 
We  were  quite  aware  of  what  our  correspondent  tells 
us.  Mr.  Allen  has  done  excellent  and  useful  work  by 
the  leading  part  he  has  taken  in  the  agitation  against 
the  board.  But  it  would  be  as  distasteful  to  see  the 
Company  overridden  by  Mr.  Allen  as  it  was  to  see 
the  autocratic  control  exercised  by  the  late  Colonel 
North.  What  we  do  complain  of  is  the  obvious  ant- 
agonism on  the  part  of  the  directors  in  refusing  to  meet 
the  shareholders  half-way.  After  years  of  shameful 
mismanagement,  they  have  allowed  every  possible  im- 
pediment to  stand  in  the  way  of  speedy  reform.  As 
for  "ultra  vires"  and  "illegalities,"  shareholders  are 
sick  of  this  quibbling.  Your  true  reformer  makes  but 
short  work  of  such  obstacles. 

Evidently  an  exciting  stage  has  been  reached  in 
the  nitrate  fight.  During  the  week  an  anonymous 
circular  has  been  sent  round  to  the  shareholders,  drawn 
up  by  one  signing  himself  "A  Holder  of  over  1,000 
Shares  who  Knows  the  Truth."  The  document  strongly 
advocates  the  cause  of  the  present  Board,  at  the  same 
time  hurling  abuse  without  restraint  at  certain  pro- 
minent opponents  of  the  present  directors.  Mr. 
Herbert  Allen  has  been  quick  to  reply  to  this  attack  in 
a  letter  too  heated  to  be  very  effective.  He  describes 
it  as  "a  scurrilous  circular,"  and  offers  a  reward  of 
twenty  guineas  to  anyone  who  will  reveal  the  name  of 
the  printer. 

The  anonymous  author  of  the  circular  referred  to  a 
letter  which  he  believed  Colonel  Oldham  was  preparing 
to  the  shareholders.  Mr.  Allen  was  disinclined  to 
believe  Colonel  Oldham  contemplated  any  such  course. 
Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Allen,  the  document  has  made  its 
appearance.  Colonel  Oldham  complains  that  by  the 
appointment  of  a  temporary  board,  consisting  of  M.  de 
Wandre,  M.  de  Burlet,  Mr.  Allen  and  himself,  he  would 
be  left  in  a  hopeless  minority  of  one.  He  also  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  these  three  gentlemen  would 
practically  have  the  appointment  of  new  directors  in  their 
own  hands.  Colonel  Oldham  does  not  seem  to  relish  the 
idea,  and  it  is  possible  the  shareholders  may  agree  with 
him.    Mr.  Allen  has  done  invaluable  work  in  the  past, 
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but  he  is  beginning  to  assume  too  bitter  a  tone.  It 
looks  as  though  he  wants  to  get  the  Company  under 
his  thumb.  Shareholders  had  quite  enough  of  that 
kind  of  thing  in  the  late  Colonel  North's  time. 

The  struggle  in  the  thread  trade  is  becoming  more 
interesting  every  day.  It  is  well  known  that  a  powerful 
"  combine  "  is  being  formed  to  compete  with  the  Coats- 
Clark-Chadwick-Brook  "combine."  Hitherto  it  had 
been  understood  that  Messrs.  Dewhurst  &  Sons,  of  Skip- 
ton  and  Manchester,  and  Messrs.  Ashworth  &  Sons,  of 
Bolton  and  Manchester,  were  to  be  included  in  the  new 
group.  It  now  appears  that  these  important  firms  have 
withdrawn  and,  according  to  an  evening  contemporary, 
are  likely  to  join  the  enemy.  It  will  no  doubt  act  as 
some  sort  of  compensation  to  these  people  that  the 
historic  firm  of  Arkwright — founded  by  the  famous  Sir 
Joseph — has  given  its  consent.  These  huge  combina- 
tions are  not  looked  upon  with  unmixed  delight  by 
consumers,  and  it  is  hinted  that  there  was  a  distinct 
falling-off  in  the  quality  of  their  cotton  when  the  Coats 
family  assumed  the  aspect  of  financiers  rather  than 
spinners.  But  now  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  little 
healthy  competition,  the  quality  of  the  goods  may  once 
more  improve.  Not  so  the  spirits  of  those  who  pur- 
chased Coats  shares  at  their  most  swollen  stage. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  at  Ottawa  has  issued 
a  bulky  memorandum  dealing  with  the  locality  asso- 
ciated with  the  recent  discoveries  of  gold  and  with  the 
Yukon  Valley  generally.  This  report  confirms  in  every 
detail  the  views  expressed  in  our  leader  columns  three 
weeks  back  as  to  the  auriferous  possibilities  of  the 
Klondyke  and  adjacent  streams,  and  as  to  the  nume- 
rous and  serious  disabilities  attaching  to  life  and  work 
there.  But  it  supplements  the  stock  of  available  infor- 
mation regarding  this  little-known  quarter  of  the  earth. 
In  addition  to  the  reports  of  Mr.  Ogilvie  on  the  gold 
"finds  "  of  this  year  and  last,  it  includes  a  full  account 
of  the  same  gentleman's  exploration  of  1887.  More- 
over, there  are  some  photographic  reproductions  of  the 
more  noteworthy  features  along  the  overland  route — 
the  rapids,  the  mining  townships,  &c.  ;  from  which  it 
is  possible  for  the  home-keeping  individual  to  obtain  a 
fair  notion  of  the  character  of  the  country  during  the 
brief  summer. 

The  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  Yukon  basin  are 
naturally  inconsiderable.  The  land  seen  from  the  river 
is  not  of  good  quality,  and  besides,  the  climatic  con- 
ditions are  entirely  inimical.  Mr.  Ogilvie's  records  show 
eight  degrees  of  frost  as  early  as  1  August,  and  we  know 
that  in  midwinter  the  temperature  is  often  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  700  below  zero.  Coal  of  a  thickness  of  three 
feet  has  been  found  on  the  Lewes  river  at  Rink  Rapids, 
and  at  Coal  Creek,  five  miles  below  Forty-Mile  river,  but 
no  systematic  exhaustive  examination  of  the  deposits 
has  been  made.  Silver  has  been  located,  sometimes  in 
conjunction  with  gold ;  and  the  black  sand  which  is 
worked  for  the  yellow  metal  is  composed  mainly  of 
pulverised  magnetic  iron  ore.  Silver-grey,  red,  and 
black  foxes  are  numerous,  and  the  number  of  skins  taken 
by  the  stray  Indians  in  the  course  of  a  year  and  sent  out 
of  the  country  is  large.  But  game  are  being  driven 
into  inaccessible  parts  by  the  spread  of  mining,  and 
caribou,  moose,  and  bear  are  now  seldom  encountered, 
save  in  the  form  of  hunters'  tales  round  camp  fires. 
Mountain  sheep  and  mountain  goats  keep  to  the  higher 
levels  and  are  never  seen  from  the  river.  With  the 
exception  of  wild  fowl,  which  occur  in  numbers  in  the 
season,  birds  are  scarce  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
Arctic  trout,  which  Schwatka  calls  a  grayling,  so  are 
fish.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  a  shortage  of 
imported  food  in  the  towns  cannot  be  appreciably 
supplemented  by  local  resources. 

Save  to  the  gold-miner,  and  perhaps  to  the  hardy 
sportsman,  the  Yukon  Valley  is  clearly  devoid  of  attrac- 
tions. Will  the  gold  deposit  justify  the  activity  of  the 
last  month  or  two?  Will  the  place  prove  to  be  a 
second  California  or  only  a  second  Cariboo  ?  It 
would  be  unwise  to  prophesy,  but  at  least  the  indications 
are  in  favour  of  the  first.  We  have  read  nothing 
like  this  chronicle  of  successive   "  finds  "  since  the 


rush  to  the  Americanos  river  in  California  in  1849 
and  the  rush  to  Summerhill,  Turon,  and  Ballarat  in 
Australia  three  or  four  years  later.  The  only  part  of 
the  Klondyke  (or  Thron-Dinck,  as  the  new  spelling  has 
it)  that  appears  to  have  been  systematically  worked  is 
the  Bonanza  Creek  and  its  half-dozen  tributary  creeks. 
The  upper  waters  of  the  river  have  been  left  untouched, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  they  contain 
placer  deposits  at  least  as  productive  as  those  along 
the  Bonanza.  The  Stewart  river,  which  flows  into  the 
Yukon  parallel  to  the  Klondyke,  further  to  the  south,  is, 
with  its  affluents,  another  ground  of  promise,  judging 
from  the  discoveries  made  there  this  year.  Late  comers 
must  go  further  away  than  those  now  present  from  the 
Yukon,  and  possibly  they  will  be  rewarded  with  even 
better  luck. 

That  unhappy  undertaking,  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal,  is  on  the  verge  of  another  of  those  financial 
crises  which  have  been  all  too  numerous  in  its  brief 
career.  The  Manchester  Corporation,  as  we  know,  is 
allowing  the  interest  on  its  ,£5,000,000  loan  to  accu- 
mulate, and  the  total  now  due  stands  at  ^506,250. 
Mr.  Bythell,  always  optimistic,  told  £he  shareholders  at 
Tuesday's  meeting  that  the  directors  "were  hopeful" 
that  they  would  be  able  to  pay  the  next  sum  due  as 
interest  on  the  first  and  second  debentures.  After  an 
examination  of  the  accounts  we  fail  to  see  how  they 
are  going  to  do  even  this  ;  but  at  least  there  will  be  no 
funds  available  for  the  payment  of  the  succeeding  in- 
stalment. There  is  no  blinking  the  unfortunate  fact 
that  the  Canal  is  making  practically  no  headway,  while 
the  revenue  from  the  Bridgewater  undertaking  is,  for 
some  unexplained  reason,  steadily  declining.  The 
Canal  has  been  tried  by  shippers  of  all  classes  and  has 
been  found  wanting.  The  only  explanation  we  can  offer 
is  that,  with  the  opposition  of  vested  interests,  there  is 
no  saving  by  using  the  waterway,  and  that  the  many 
other  advantages  of  which  we  were  told  have  proved 
illusory.  The  undertaking  is  too  heavily  capitalized 
anyway  for  the  amount  of  net  revenue  that  is  ever  likely 
to  be  derived  from  it.  We  shall  hear  in  due  course 
whether  Manchester  has  once  again  come  to  the  rescue 
of  its  beloved  Canal. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

THE  SAVOY  THEATRE. 

If  the  D'Oyly  Cartes  were  anxious  that  the  public 
should  participate  in  the  Savoy  Theatre,  why  could 
they  not  have  floated  a  company  in  its  prosperous  days  ? 
It  is  notorious  that  during  the  last  two  years  or  more 
the  Savoy  has  been  steadily  losing  the  prestige  and 
position  it  once  held.  The  promoters  of  "The  Savoy 
Theatre  and  Operas,  Limited,"  evidently  realize  this, 
and  candidly  point  out  that  no  statement  or  calculations 
are  made  as  to  profits,  past  or  present.  Profits  in  the 
past  we  know  there  were.  But  have  there  been  any 
profits  during  recent  times  ?  Unless  Mr.  D'Oyly  Carte 
can  make  some  satisfactory  statement,  the  public  must 
draw  their  own  conclusions  on  this  point.  The  capi- 
talization of  the  Company  is  uncanny.  There  are  only 
^75,000  in  shares  of  J~i  each  ;  but  there  is  no  less 
than  ;£i 00,000  Four  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage 
Debenture  Stock.  The  object  of  this  quaint  arrange- 
ment is  obvious.  The  Carte  family  take  the  75,000 
shares,  with  the  possibility  of  unloading  later  on  ; 
whilst  the  public  are  invited  to  subscribe  for  ^100,000 
Debenture  Stock — i.e.  the  lion's  share.  All  this  in 
order  that  the  Vendor  may  receive  ^165,000 
for  his  theatre.  He  is  anxious  to  take  no  less  than 
^100,000  of  this  in  cash.  The  remainder  is  to  be 
received  in  shares,  and  here  we  have  the  explana- 
tion of  the  statement  that  the  Carte  family  will  take 
all  the  75,000  shares.  That  statement  is  evidently 
set  forth  as  an  attractive  feature  in  the  prospectus  ; 
but  read  in  conjunction  with  the  purchase  consideration 
we  see  its  true  inwardness.  From  the  Carte  point  of 
view  the  deal  seems  to  be  on  the  system  of  "heads  I 
win,  tails  you  probably  lose  !  "  The  prospectus  is  one 
of  the  most  unbusinesslike,  ingeniously  simple  docu- 
ments of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen.  The  investing 
public  will  do  well  to  fight  shy  and  put  their  money 
into  a  playhouse  of  growing,  not  declining,  popularity. 
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FAIRVIEW  GOLD  MINING. 

Another  British  Columbian  Company  has  made  its 
appearance  under  the  title  "  The  Fairview  Gold 
Mining  Company,  Limited  (British  Columbia)."  It  has 
been  formed  to  acquire  and  work  what  are  known  as 
the  Fairview  group  of  mines  in  the  Yale  district, 
British  Columbia,  some  thirty  miles  by  good  road 
from  Penticton,  which  town  is  in  direct  service  in 
connexion  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  The 
property  consists  of  four  claims,  covering  a  total  area  of 
130  acres.  With  the  prospectus  are  enclosed  reports 
by  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Pearse,  F.G.S.,  M.I.M.E.,  and 
these  are  quite  recent  and  hold  out  good  prospects. 
The  purchase  price  has  been  fixed  at  ^70,000,  payable 
in  fully  paid  shares  or  cash  at  the  option  of  the 
directors. 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

E.  F.  T. — There  are  so  many  more  reliable  investments  to 
be  got  that  you  will  be  very  foolish  to  risk  your  money  in  this 
direction. 

PURIRI. — You  would  be  very  foolish  to  do  so. 

Brunner  Mond  (H.  K.). — You  could  not  do  better.  A 
sound  industrial  investment. 

Sun  Insurance  (H.  P.  J.). — An  excellent  and  suitable 
office  for  your  purpose. 

Savoy  Theatre  and  Operas  (Caledonian).— See  our 
criticism  above. 

New  Golden  Twins  (Clericus). — We  have  already  given 
reasons  why  we  cannot  recommend  these  shares. 

Africanus. — By  both  Chartereds  and  Crown  Reefs,  but  not 
the  others. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

FLOGGING  IN  THE  NAVY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

26  August,  1897. 

SIR, — I  trust  that  you  are  not  too  preoccupied  with 
the  subject  of  Military  Prisons  to  spare  a  word  for 
the  latest  exploit  of  that  heroically  popular  service,  the 
Royal  Navy.  A  court-martial  of  representative  naval 
officers  has  just  sentenced  a  lad  who  struck  his  officer 
to  imprisonment,  dismissal  from  the  service,  and 
twenty-four  cuts  "with  a  cane.  The  corporal  punishment 
was  added  in  pure  wantonness.  It  is  not  prescribed  by 
law.  If  the  court-martial  had  been  able  to  muster  a 
single  officer  of  ordinary  longshore  moral  courage, 
intelligence  and  humanity,  such  a  sentence  could  not 
have  been  passed  ;  for  twenty-four  cuts  with  the 
tongue  of  such  a  man  would  have  shamed  the  rest  into 
public  decency.  Apparently,  however,  the  British 
naval  officer  is  still  cruel  in  his  fear  of  the  men  under 
his  command,  and  viciously  sensual  in  the  severities  by 
which  he  secures  their  obedience.  I  am  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  arguments  used  by  persons 
who  believe  that  discipline  cannot  be  maintained 
in  the  Services  without  making  every  man-of-war 
and  every  barracks  a  much  more  barbarous  place 
than  a  public  school  fifty  years  ago.  But  I  am 
not  aware  that  discipline  is  more  important  in  the 
army  and  navy  than  it  is  in  the  arsenal,  the  police 
force,  the  hospital,  the  laboratory,  the  mine,  or  the 
many  factories  in  which  negligence  or  insubordination 
may  produce  ruinous  waste  or  devastating  calamity  ; 
and  yet  it  is  maintained  in  such  places  without  passionate 
cruelty  by  civilians  who  can  be  defied  with  impunity  as 
far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  and  who  can  be  assaulted 
without  exceptional  penalties.  This  is  attained  quite 
simply  and  sensibly  by  visiting  a  breakdown  of  dis- 
cipline on  the  officer  whose  business  it  is  to  maintain  it. 
The  man  who  cannot  acquire  sufficient  influence  over 
his  subordinates  to  command  their  obedience  without  a 
cane  or  a  cat  is  superseded  by  a  man  who  can,  that  is 
all ;  whereas  in  the  navy  a  man  who  cannot  give  an 
order  without  provoking  its  recipient  to  strike  him  is 
propped  up  in  the  position  for  which  he  has  proved  his 
unfitness  by  barbarities  which  degrade  the  Service  and 
disgust  the  whole  nation. 

There  was  a  time — the  age  of  the  wooden  walls — 
when  naval  warfare  required  only  seamanship  and 
ferocity.    Victories  could  then  be  won  with  men  kid- 


napped by  the  pressgang,  fed  on  filthy  scorbutic  food, 
flogged  like  badly  driven  horses,  and  shot  down  on 
occasion  by  a  rival  force— the  Marines — kept  on  board 
expressly  for  that  purpose.  The  villainy  of  the  system 
was  defended,  then  as  now,  by  representations  of  the 
supreme  importance  of  discipline  in  times  of  war,  and 
despised,  then  as  now,  by  men  of  heart  and  character 
who  knew  that  in  action  necessary  discipline  is  main- 
tained by  the  common  danger  and  the  common  huma- 
nity, and  that  unnecessary  discipline  goes  by  the  board 
in  spite  of  all  its  sanctity  at  Portsmouth.  In  modern 
naval  warfare  the  conditions — far  more  terrible — are 
also  far  more  exacting  as  to  the  quality  of  the  com- 
batants. A  fleet  manned  by  beaten  men,  by  petty 
officers  who  will  cane  their  shipmate  (provided  he  be 
tied  up  securely)  for  half  a  crown,  by  chief  officers  who 
will  order  such  outrages  and  will  go  into  action  with 
men  who  submit  to  and  inflict  them,  may  rule  the  waves 
as  long  as  all  the  other  fleets  are  equally  bankrupt  in 
manhood  and  more  so  in  seamanship.  But  if  a  foreign 
fleet  should  arise,  generously  nourished  by  its  nation 
and  manned  by  free  self-respecting  men  commanded 
and  valued  by  the  sort  of  officer  that  never  gets  struck 
or  defied,  then  our  Royal  Navy,  with  its  twenty-four 
cuts  of  a  cane  across  its  back,  will  take  a  second 
place. 

I  am  aware  that  many  people  have  not  yet  learnt  to 
distinguish  between  punishments  which  are  severe  and 
punishments  which  are  cruel.  A  cruel  punishment  is 
one  which  gratifies  a  passion  in  those  who  inflict  it, 
witness  it,  or  imagine  it.  Imprisonment  and  dismissal 
from  the  service  are  severe  punishments  ;  but  they  can 
afford  no  gratification  whatever  to  officers  who  have  no 
personal  grudge  against  the  sufferer.  They  are  purely 
troublesome  ;  and  the  fewer  of  them  we  are  forced  to 
inflict  the  better  for  everybody  concerned.  But  corporal 
punishment  is  a  completely  different  matter.  It  is 
capable  of  being  used  as  a  sport,  a  debauch,  masquerad- 
ing as  a  deterrent  or  as  "justice."  There  is  a  flagella- 
tion neurosis,  well  known  to  psychiatrists  and  some 
less  reputable  persons.  A  public  flogging  will  always 
draw  a  crowd  ;  and  there  will  be  in  that  crowd  plenty 
of  manifestations  of  a  horrible  passional  ecstasy  in  the 
spectacle  of  laceration  and  suffering  from  which  even 
the  most  self- restrained  and  secretive  person  who  can 
prevail  on  himself  to  be  present  will  not  be  wholly  free. 
Even  the  anger,  disgust  and  contempt  of  the  humane 
people  who  avoid  such  spectacles  and  protest  against 
them  is  passionate,  and  is  probably  degrading.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  humane  people  object  to  have  such 
experiences  forced  on  them  by  cruel  people,  and  that 
corporal  punishment  is  going  the  way  of  duelling  and 
all  other  survivals  of  the  predatory  instincts.  To 
make  the  matter  vividly  clear,  I  ask  those  who 
regard  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial  with  in- 
difference to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  the  sentence  of 
twenty-four  cuts  with  a  cane  had  been  passed  on  a 
young  woman  instead  of  a  young  man.  There  would 
have  been  a  shriek  of  hysterical  horror  and  fury  from 
the  entire  Press  at  once  ;  and  not  an  officer  of  that  court 
would  have  dared  to  show  his  face  in  society  until  the 
case  was  forgotten.  And  yet  women  bear  pain  better 
than  men  and  are  not  more  susceptible  to  disgrace  and 
humiliation  :  indeed,  the  injury  to  the  victim,  whether 
male  or  female,  might  be  disregarded  as  a  trifle  in  com- 
parison with  the  moral  injury  to  the  crew  of  the  fleet  and  to 
the  nation.  But  the  passionate  character  of  the  sentence 
would  be  so  emphasized  in  the  case  of  a  girl  sentenced 
by  men,  that  it  would  be  at  once  seen  that  the  corporal 
part  of  the  sentence  had  been  added  by  the  judges  for 
their  own  satisfaction  and  not  for  public  ends.  The 
actual  case,  being  that  of  a  lad,  suggests  nothing  to 
superficial  people  but  the  common  violent  vindictiveness 
which  is  still  tolerated  by  public  opinion  when  it  is 
regularized  by  legal  forms,  or  by  parental  or  pedagogic 
authority,  or  shielded  by  the  extra  license  in  vice  which 
we  allow  to  soldiers  and  sailors.  But  it  is  none  the 
less  a  cruel  and  passionate  sentence,  and  therefore  none- 
the  less  repulsive  and  immoral. 

I  hope  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  such  cases.  It  will  be 
a  long  time  before  I  shall  be  able  to  look  at  a  Union 
Jack  without  a  shudder  of  disgust. — Yours  truly, 

G.  Bernard  Shaw. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ACADEMY  AS 
ART  CRITIC. 

"  Lectures  on  Art."  By  Sir  Edward  J.  Poynter,  P.R.A. 
Fourth  Edition,  enlarged.  London  :  Chapman 
&  Hall.  1897. 

THE  present  reissue  of  these  lectures  after  their  writer 
has  become  the  President  of  the  Academy  and  the 
official  representative  of  British  Art  has  led  us  to  re-read 
them  with  more  care  than  we  had  formerly  done.  Like 
Reynolds's  Discourses,  they  are  addressed  chiefly  to 
the  student ;  but  here  the  resemblance  may  be  said  to 
cease.    They  contain  much  criticism  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
utterances  on  Art,  and  much  laudation  of  the  genius  of 
Michelangelo.      In  our  admiration  of  Michelangelo, 
and  in  our  distrust  of  the  critical  powers  of  Mr.  Ruskin, 
we  are,  we  venture  to  think,  hardly  second   to  Sir 
Edward   Poynter ;   yet  we  are  not  convinced.  His 
Lectures  are  temperately  written,  carefully  argued,  and 
amply  adorned  with  the  sort  of  learning  which  can  be 
acquired  by  any  student  of  the  Fine  Arts  who  has  access, 
let  us  say,  to  the  library  of  South  Kensington.    But  of 
any  charm,  or  of  any  original  ideas,  of  "  suggestive  or 
penetrating  things  said  by  the  way,"  they  are  wholly 
destitute.    Abounding  in  what  the  writer  himself  terms 
"  sweeping  generalizations,"  they  recall  what  Blake  said 
about  generalizing,  and  how  he  added  that  "  to  par- 
ticularize is  the  great  distinction  of  merit."    That  is 
only  another  way  of  saying  that  "to  define  beauty  not 
in  the  most  abstract,  but  in  the  most  concrete  terms 
possible,  is  the  aim  of  the  true  student  of  aesthetics."  The 
tendency  of  this  volume  is  not  to  speak  in  concrete  terms. 
Nowhere  is  the  genuine  feeling  of  the  painter  revealed 
in  it.    Instead  of  quickening  our  sensibilities,  the  book 
leaves  the  mind  of  the  reader  costive.    In  short,  it  is 
full  of  those  obviously  reasonable  things  which,  when 
applied  to  the  practice  of  original  Art,  are  found  to  be 
so  useless  ;   not  because  they  have   been  carelessly 
thought  out,  but  because  they  have  been  based  on 
obsolete  or  empirical  premisses. 

But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood  ;  we  do  not  speak  of 
those  many  allusions  to  the  tendency  of  contemporary 
Art  which  the  writer  himself  allows  have  "now  become 
commonplace."    We  are  concerned  in  discussing  not  so 
much  the  matter  of  these  essays  as  the  mind  which 
they  reveal  in  their  writer.     But  to  come  to  an  in- 
stance of  what  we  mean.     Sir  Edward   Poynter  is 
speaking  of  Michelangelo  as  the  great  example  of  the 
decorative  painter  : — "The  stupendous  work  which  to 
my  mind  has  done  most  to  make  his  name  immortal  is 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  chapel  .  .  .  ;  and  it  is  on 
this  work  that  I  take  my  stand  in  placing  Michelangelo 
as  the  chief  of  realistic  painters."    And  again  : — "All 
other  artists  except,  perhaps,  Raphael,  and  he  only 
when  he  had  caught  the  inspiration  from  Michelangelo 
is  to  be  excepted,  seem  to  place  their  figures  in  atti- 
tudes ;  it  is  his  amazing  and  almost  incredible  power  of 
seizing  the   passing  movement  that   makes  Michel- 
angelo's figures  appear  positively  alive  ;   an  instant 
more  and  the  position  is  changed.     To  draw  from 
one  of    his    figures    is    like    drawing   from  nature 
itself."     What  a  curiously  biassed   and  academical 
mind  do  these  passages  reveal  !     Such  an  amazing 
statement   as  that  which   enunciates   that  all  other 
artists,  except  Michelangelo,  and  occasionally  Raphael, 
"place  their  figures  in  attitudes"  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  assumption  of  a  total  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  the  writer  of  the  drawings  and  paintings  of,  at  least, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  :  while  the  assertion  that  Michel- 
angelo is  "  the  chief  of  all  realistic  painters,"  in  contra- 
distinction, be  it  supposed,  to  the  Idealists,  may  mean 
anything  or  nothing.     The  truth  is  that  at  the  time 
when  Sir  Edward  Poynter  committed  these  opinions  to 
paper  he  had  recently  come  across  Braun's  fine  photo- 
graphs of  the  Sistine  frescoes,  and  for  the  first  time 
perceived  that  an  element  of  realism  plays  a  much 
greater  part  in  Michelangelo's  art  than  he  had  before 
been  aware  of.    But  he  appears  to  have  overlooked  the 
fact  that  Michelangelo  came  from  a  stock  of  painters 
whose  aim  was  chiefly  a  realistic  one.    To  understand 


the  realism  of  Michelangelo  it  is  first  necessary  to 
understand  the  realism  of  his  master,  Ghirlandajo ;  to 
understand  the  influence  on  his  art  of  the  realism  of 
Leonardo.  But  to  hold,  as  Sir  Edward  Poynter  holds, 
that  the  figures  of  Michelangelo  have  "  a  more  absolute 
vitality  than  any  other  artist  has  ever  been  able  to 
give"  is,  as  we  have  said,  to  ignore,  or  to  be  ignorant 
of,  the  art  of  Leonardo  ;  and  to  say  that  the  works  of 
Sandro  Botticelli  "  are  frequently  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  Filippo  Lippi  "  (Fra  Filippo 
is  here  intended)  is  to  reveal  a  knowledge  of  the 
Italian  school  which  hardly  becomes  the  Director  of  our 
National  Gallery. 

Or  let  us  take  another  instance.    In  the  latter  part 
of  the   same   lecture,   which  deals  with  Decorative 
Painting,  Sir  Edward  Poynter  makes  an  attempt  to 
show  "that  an  essential  Element  of  Beauty  in  this 
art  of  painting  is  Realism,  or  the  power  of  realizing 
what   is   beautiful   in   Nature."     "  It  would  appear 
necessary  at  first,"  pursues  the  writer,  "  to  make  some 
definition  of  what  this  Beauty  of  Nature  really  is ; 
but  we  are  met  at  the  outset  by  the  apparently  insur- 
mountable difficulty  that,  tastes  differing,  as  they  do, 
so  widely  on  matters  of  beauty,  it  would  seem  futile  to 
endeavour  to  set  up  a  positive  standard  of  beauty  to 
which  all  men  might  agree."     Presently  Sir  Edward 
Poynter  adds,  "  I  am  myself  so  distinctly  conscious  of 
the  beauty  of  certain  things  that  I  feel  there  must  be  a 
reasonable  ground  for  my  admiration.   Here,  of  course, 
is  no  argument,  for  another  person  may  say  the  same 
thing  in  reference  to  certain  things  which  I  not  only 
do  not  admire,  but  positively  dislike.  Nevertheless 
there  are  certain  extremes  of  beauty  and  ugliness  which 
all  nations,  raised  above  a  state  of  barbarism,  have 
agreed  to  accept  in  all  ages.    The  beauty  of  a  lily  or  a 
rose  has  never,  that  I  know  of,  been  contested  ;  and 
the  ugliness  of  a  toad  is  proverbial  ;  so  it  appears 
evident  that  there  is  some  kind  of  standard  to  be 
found."    This,  surely,  is  not  the  point  of  view  held  by 
the  artist  who  has  a  genius  for  painting.    Of  course, 
it  goes  without  saying  that  human  nature  in  general 
prefers  a  rose  to  a  toad  ;  but  the  painter  is  concerned 
with   the   visual    images   of    things.     Let   us  hear 
how  one  who  had   the   true  genius  of  the  painter 
could   speak   of  this    "  Beauty  of    Nature."  Con- 
stable once  replied  to  a   lady  who,   looking   at  an 
engraving  of  a  house,  called  it  an  ugly  thing  :  "No, 
madam,  there  is  nothing  ugly.    /  never  saw  a?i  ugly 
thing  in  my  life  ;  for  let  the  form  of  an  object  be  what 
it  may — light,  shade,  and  perspective  will  always  make 
it  beautiful.    It  is  perspective  which  improves  the  form 
of  this."   Here  the  difference  between  the  point  of  view 
of  the  painter  who  possesses  an  original  genius  for  his 
art,  and  the  mere  doctrinaire,  is  expressed  to  a  nicety. 
And  so  we  are  not  surprised,  later  on  in  the  volume,  to 
find  Sir  Edward  Poynter  explaining  to  us  that  for  the 
sake  of  their  correct  rendering  of  tone  one  forgives 
"  the  vulgarity  of  Rembrandt's  heads."  How  much  does 
that  passing  confession  explain  in  the  painter  of  the 
plump,  comfortable  nudes  in  "The  Visit  to  ^Escula- 
pius  !  "    Set  one  of  those  figures  beside  any  Susannah 
or  Venus  of  Rembrandt,  which  you  please,  and  with 
whom  is  the  vulgarity ?    No!  vulgarity  in  a  work  of 
Art  consists  in  the  sentiment  with  which  the  subject  is 
approached,  and  never  in  the  mere  subject  itself.  The 
mere  subject  of  the  "  sozza  mistura  dell'  ombre  e  della 
pioggia,"  in  the  fourth  Canto  of  the  "  Inferno,"  is  more 
debased  than  anything  which  Rembrandt  has  painted  ; 
yet  the  sentiment  with  which  it  is  approached  is  in- 
finitely noble  ;   and  Michelangelo  himself  would  have 
been  the  first  to  allow  it. 

The  whole  volume  is  in  the  same  strain.  It  is  the 
utterance  of  the  academical  schoolmaster  who  pauses 
on  the  fact  that  Ostade  "aimed  at  nothing  but  the 
literal  representation  of  coarse  and  ignoble  subjects, 
never  caring  to  look  for  any  form  of  beauty  in 
Nature";  who  draws  attention  to  "the  absurdities  of 
Correggio's  drawing  "  ;  who  warns  the  young  student 
against  that  "clique  of  self-styled  'Impressionists' 
and  their  apologists  in  the  Press,"  who  "  are  only  too 
ready  to  absolve  them  for  incompetency  in  drawing  and 
slovenliness  of  execution."  Assuredly,  if  the  President 
is  alluding  to  the  work  of  M.  Degas  or  Mr.  Whistler  ! 
The  draughtsmanship  of  such  masters  has  little  in 
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common  with  the  hard,  tight,  careful  and  competent 
draughtsmanship  of  the  President.  M  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,"  says  Sir  Edward  Poynter  in  his 
preface,  "  that  it  is  much  easier  to  write  about  Art  than 
to  practise  it ;  and  am  led  to  the  further  conclusion 
that,  as  example  is  always  better  than  precept,  the 
more  time  I  devote  to  painting  in  future  and  the  less  to 
public  lecturing,  the  better  it  will  be  for  my  art  and  for 
those  who  are  interested  in  it."  We  do  not  know 
whether  these  words  were  written  before  or  after  the 
portrait  of  the  President  by  himself,  which  hangs  in  the 
Uffizzi  (and  from  which  the  photogravure  prefixed  to 
this  volume  was  taken,  if  our  memory  does  not 
deceive),  was  painted.  At  any  rate,  the  one  forms  a 
curious  commentary  upon  the  other.  The  Florentines 
politely  hang  the  picture  in  a  shady  corner  ;  and  the 
painter  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  portraits  by  Sir 
Joshua  and  Mr.  Watts  of  themselves  are  hung  in  the 
same  gallery. 

WORDSWORTH  AND  LIBERTY. 

"  Poems  dedicated  to  National  Independence  and 
Liberty."  By  William  Wordsworth.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Stopford  A.  Brooke.  London  : 
Isbister.  1897. 

"  r  I  "HEY  rule  is  from  their  urns,"  so  wrote  Byron 
-L  of  the  heroes,  poets  and  philosophers  whose 
mausoleum  is  that  unhappy  country  which  once  pulsed 
with  the  life  of  ancient  Hellas.  Anything  which  can 
extend  this  dominion,  for  it  is  the  dominion  of  those 
who  are  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  the  aristocrats 
of  our  race,  deserves  both  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment. When,  therefore,  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  enlists 
Wordsworth  in  the  cause  of  the  Greek  struggle  for  the 
independence  of  Crete,  by  reprinting  for  this  purpose 
the  poems  dedicated  to  National  Independence  and 
Liberty,  he  has  our  hearty  approval.  Many  of  these 
sonnets  are  not  only  among  the  noblest  things  of  their 
kind,  but  seem  to  have  a  special  message  for  the 
present  age.  As  they  do  not  explain  themselves,  it  may  be 
well  briefly  to  advert  for  a  moment  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  appeared.  When  the  French  Revolu- 
tion broke  out,  Wordsworth,  like  his  friends  Coleridge 
and  Southey,  hailed  it  as  the  dawn  of  a  glorious  day  for 
man  and  for  the  world.  They  saw  in  it  the  manifesto  of 
liberty,  of  justice,  of  righteousness,  and  the  death 
warrant  of  all  that  was  hostile  to  those  sacred  causes  : 
"  My  heart  rebounded, 
My  melancholy  voice  the  chorus  joined  ; 
Be  joyful  all  ye  nations  ;  in  all  lands 
Ye  that  are  capable  of  joy  be  glad  ! 
Henceforth  whate'er  is  wanting  to  yourselves 
In  others  ye  shall  promptly  find  ;  and  all 
Enriched  by  mutual  and  reflected  wealth 
Shall  with  one  heart  honour  thy  common  kind." 
And  then  he  goes  on  to  describe  how  "society  became 
his  glittering  bride,"  and  "airy  hopes"  his  "children" 
inspiring  him  to  sing  "  Saturnian  rule  returned,  a  progeny 
of  golden  years."  But  he  was  soon  undeceived,  not  by 
what  he  heard  merely,  but  by  what  he  saw,  for  he  was 
residing  in  France  from  the  summer  of  1792,  during  the 
September  massacres,  till  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
opening  of  the  next  year  witnessed  the  execution  of  the 
King,  and  the  Revolution  proceeded  with  frightful  pre- 
cipitancy to  its  climax  ;  its  climax  was  succeeded  by 
the  Republican  crusades  and  the  rise  of  Napoleon. 
Thus,  within  a  few  years,  the  perplexed  poet  and  his 
brother  visionaries  had  seen  the  result  of  a  practical 
attempt  to  realize  theoretical  creeds,  the  issue  in  effect 
of  the  application  of  abstract  ideas  to  institutions  so 
necessarily  complex  and  artificial  as  society  and  govern- 
ment. It  was  a  lesson  they  never  forgot.  Two  of 
them  reacted  into  opposite  extremes  ;  Coleridge  passed 
into  an  intolerant  Conservative,  poor  Southey  went 
even  further,  "losing,"  as  Hazlitt  bitterly  put  it,  "his 
way  in  Utopia  to  find  it  at  Old  Sarum,"  and  became  an 
ultra-Conservative  of  the  worst  type.  But  Wordsworth 
as  a  reactionary,  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  must  forgive 
me  for  saying,  never  lost  his  balance.  To  that,  how- 
ever, I  will  recur  presently. 

The  poems  reprinted  by  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  were 
composed  between  1802  and  the  beginning  of  1816 — 


that  is,  from  the  accession  of  Napoleon  to  the  Life- 
Consulship  to  the  day  appointed  for  a  general  thanks- 
giving for  his  overthrow  at  Waterloo.  When 
Wordsworth  wrote  the  earliest  of  these  poems,  which 
is  dated  1801,  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  Republican,  had 
repented  his  denunciations  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy, 
and  had,  with  respect  to  the  English  Constitution  in 
Church  and  State,  assumed  precisely  the  same  attitude 
as  Burke — in  other  words,  he  was  what  is  denominated 
in  our  time  a  Liberal-Conservative.  It  was  as  a 
Conservative  in  all  that  related  to  the  institutions  of 
his  own  country — which  he  had,  like  Burke,  come  to 
regard  as  "the  sanctuary  of  liberty,"  "the  sacred 
temple  consecrated  to  the  common  faith "  of  the 
English-speaking  races — that  he  took  up  the  trumpet 
of  Milton.  And  never  certainly  since  the  sonnets  on 
Cromwell  and  on  the  Vaudois  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  second  book  of  Reformation  in  England  have  such 
soul-animating  blasts  been  blown  ;  never  have  the 
friends  of  liberty  heard  so  rapt  a  strain.  Of  such 
sonnets  as  that  on  the  extinction  of  the  Venetian 
Republic,  on  the  subjugation  of  Switzerland,  to 
Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  to  Milton,  to  Ferdinand  von 
Schill  we  may  say,  as  Hazlitt  said  of  a  passage  in  one 
of  Fletcher's  plays,  it  is  something  worth  living  for 
to  read  such  poetry  as  this,  or  to  know  that  it  has  been 
written,  or  that  there  have  been  subjects  on  which  to 
write  it.    Lines  like 

"Thou  hast  left  behind 
Powers  that  will  work  for  thee  ;  air,  earth  and  skies  ; 
There's  not  a  breathing  of  the  common  mind 
That  will  forget  thee  :  thou  hast  great  allies  ; 
Thy  friends  are  exultations,  agonies, 
And  love,  and  man's  unconquerable  mind," 
are  and  always  will  be  inspirations  ;  and  what  a  great 
note  we  have  in  such  lines  as 

"  Then  cleave,  O  cleave  to  that  which  still  is  left ; 
For,  high-souled  maid,  what  sorrow  would  it  be 
That  mountain  floods  should  thunder  as  before, 
And  ocean  billow  from  his  rocky  shore, 
And  neither  awful  voice  be  heard  by  thee  !  " 
Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  has  done  well  to  bring  these 
sonnets  into  prominence  at  this  particular  moment  : 
they  are  pregnant  with  lessons  for  the  hour.  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  moral  apathy,  a  gross  and  sordid 
materialism  and  a  cynical  indifference  to  what,  for  want 
of  a  better  name,  we  may  call  sentiment,  but  what 
ought  really  to  be  two-thirds  of  a  nation's  conscience, 
which  is  becoming  more  and  more  confirmed.  It  is  to 
the  influenceof  such  poets  as  Wordsworth,  to  such  poems 
as  those  numbered  ii.,  vi.,  vii.,  viii.,  xi.-xxi.,  xxiii.- 
xxvii.  in  the  First  Part  of  this  collection,  and  to  those 
numbered  i.-ii.,  iv.,  ix.-x.,  xv.,  xvii.  xix.-xxiii.,  xxviii.- 
xxix,  xxxii.  in  the  Second  Part  that  we  must  look  for 
our — Sursum  Corda  !  Mr.  Brooke,  who,  as  we  have 
said,  has  had  an  immediate  political  purpose  in  editing 
this  volume,  has  instituted  several  interesting  parallels 
between  the  incidents  which  inspired  these  poems  and 
the  recent  and  present  incidents  to  which  they  may  be 
applied.  He  finds,  for  example,  in  Buonaparte's  subjuga- 
tion of  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrolese  an  analogy  to  the 
coercion  of  Crete  ;  in  Buonaparte  himself  an  analogy  to 
the  Concert  of  the  Powers,  in  the  exhortations  and 
counsels  of  Wordsworth  to  the  England  of  the  Napo- 
leonic struggle,  exhortations  and  counsels  needed  now. 
A  literary  article  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  burning 
questions  in  current  politics,  and  beyond  remarking 
that  the  spectacle  of  the  countrymen  of  Milton,  Shelley 
and  Wordsworth  fighting  the  battle  of  the  Turks 
against  an  oppressed  people  struggling  for  independence 
and  liberty  is  certainly  an  astonishing  one.  I  must  say 
no  more,  but  return  ad  crepidam. 

Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  has  not  only  done  Wordsworth 
great  injustice,  but  has,  I  venture  to  think,  gravely 
misrepresented  him  in  asserting  that  he  became  an 
apostate  from  the  Liberal  cause.  "  The  early  and  noble 
impulses,"  Mr.  Brooke  writes,  "which  had  filled  his  soul 
with  health  and  life  and  universal  sympathy  with  man,  and 
which  had  inspired  his  unpremeditated  verse,  passed  away 
from  him" — a  terrible  retribution,  Mr.  Brooke  implies, 
for  his  defection.  The  only  apostasy  of  which  Words- 
worth was  guilty  took  place  before  1800.  During  the 
period  of  the  composition  of  the  poems  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Brooke,  place  him  beside  Milton  as  an  apostle 
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of  liberty,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  his  opinions 
differed  in  any  way  from  the  opinions  held  by  him  during 
the  rest  of  his  life.  His  exact  analogy  is  Burke,  though 
Burke  never  passed  through  Wordsworth's  Republican 
phase.  All  the  poems  which  Mr.  Brooke  reprints  had 
reference  to  questions  not  affecting  the  English  Consti- 
tution. Had  Burke  been  a  poet  and  lived  through  the 
first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  is  not  a  poem 
produced  by  Wordsworth  which  Burke  might  not  have 
written.  Both  Burke  and  Wordsworth  were  strenuous 
lovers  of  liberty,  but  the  moment  their  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  was  imperilled,  the  Whig  Constitution  of 
1688,  they  became  ultra-Conservatives  instantcr.  It 
was  because  they  loved  liberty  that  they  jealously  pro- 
tected what  they  believed  to  be  its  shrine.  It  was  this 
which  accounts  for  Wordsworth's  opposition  to  Catholic 
Emancipation,  to  the  Reform  Bill,  to  the  Ballot,  to  all 
those  measures  which  tended  in  his  opinion  to  disturb 
the  equilibrium  in  our  civil  and  ecclesiastical  system. 
After  he  ceased  to  be  a  Republican  he  was  never  a 
Democrat.  When  he  wrote  the  thrilling  poems  which 
Mr.  Brooke  reprints  he  was  all  that  he  was  when  he 
opposed  the  Reform  Bill.  His  opposition  to  the  Bill 
he  has  himself  explained  in  his  poem  entitled  "The 
Warning."  He  opposed  it,  not  because  he  had  ceased 
to  love  liberty  or  believe  in  liberty,  but  in  precisely  the 
same  reason  that  Milton  and  Burke  would  at  that 
moment  have  opposed  it.  To  say  that  the  light  began 
to  go  out  of  his  poetry  in  181 2  and  that  he  "  hardened 
into  a  strong  Conservatism  "  is  to  say  what  a  reference 
to  his  poetry  will  at  once  confute.  The  sonnet  on 
Vienna,  written  in  1816,  is  one  of  the  very  finest  of  his 
liberty  sonnets.  The  sonnets  "  Rise,  they  have  risen," 
"  Aid  Glorious  Martyrs,"  "  Patriotic  Sympathies," 
"Obligation  of  Civil  to  Religious  Liberty,"  in  the 
ecclesiastical  sonnets  written  between  1821-22,  have  all 
the  fire  and  glow  of  the  poems  reprinted  in  the  present 
volume.  As  late  as  1829  he  was  thus  writing  in  a  poem 
entitled  "  Liberty  "— 

"  No  sea 

Swells  like  the  bosom  of  a  man  set  free  ; 

A  wilderness  is  rich  with  liberty  " — 
and  the  lines  that  follow. 

But  it  is  useless,  and  we  have  not  space,  to  accumulate 
illustrations.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  poetry  produced 
by  him  after  1816  contains  a  far  less  percentage  of  work 
of  his  best  quality,  but  that  has  more  to  do  with  ad- 
vancing years  and  natural  exhaustion  than  with  political 
apostasy.  He  was  always  unequal,  and  even  in  Mr. 
Stopford  Brooke's  volume  there  are  poems  which  are 
almost  ludicrous  in  their  flatness  and  baldness,  notably 
the  sonnet  beginning  "  We  had  a  female  passenger." 
Many  may  regret,  as  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  would  ap- 
parently do,  that  Wordsworth  was  not  a  Republican  or 
Democrat  in  his  best  days  ;  but  he  was  not ;  and  to 
mourn  over  his  apostasy  from  a  cause  to  which,  when 
he  became  the  poet  of  liberty,  he  never  belonged  is  to 
do  him  great  injustice.  J.  Churton  Collins. 

PHILIP  AND  ALEXANDER  OF  MACEDON. 

"  Philip  and  Alexander  of  Macedon."  Two  Essays  in 
Biography.  By  David  G.  Hogarth,  M.A.  With 
Maps  and  Illustrations.    London  :  Murray.  1897. 

THE  two  studies  contained  in  this  fascinating  volume, 
though  historically  continuous  and  equally  inter- 
esting, are  far  from  being  equally  important.  The 
study  of  Alexander  is  a  brilliant  essay  on  the  character 
and  achievements  of  the  conqueror  of  the  world  ;  but 
that  on  Philip  is  much  more  than  an  essay,  it  is  the  first 
adequate  biography  of  the  maker  of  Macedon  that 
has  yet  appeared.  Mr.  Hogarth's  scholarship,  his 
vigorous  treatment,  the  independence  of  his  judgment, 
his  grasp  on  realities,  cultivated  by  his  explorations  in 
the  Levant,  far  more  than  atone  for  a  certain  striving 
after  effect  which  is  occasionally  perceptible  and  reminds 
us  disagreeably  of  the  typical  prize  essay. 

"  Philip  came  down  from  Aegae  to  Pella."  We 
remember  how  these  words,  occurring  in  one  of  Mr. 
Freeman's  writings,  vividly  impressed  upon  us  that  no 
one  had  ever,  fully  and  methodically,  considered  the 
work  of  Philip  on  its  own  merits  from  a  Macedonian, 
and  not  from  an  Athenian,  point  of  view.    The  coming 


down  from  Aegae  to  Pella  seems  indeed  to  have  been, 
literally,  of  less  significance  than  Mr.  Freeman  ima- 
gined. Pella,  according  to  Mr.  Hogarth,  was  "  the 
mint  and  home  of  the  court"  for  a  considerable  time 
before  Philip's  accession.  But  it  was  under  Philip  that 
Pella  attained  a  distinctive  pre-eminence  as  capital  and 
royal  residence  ;  under  him  the  dignity  was  no  longer 
shared  with  the  older  and  loftier  site.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  this  descent  was  in  any  way  symbolic  of 
a  nation  of  hillmen,  coming  down,  as  their  power  grew, 
to  dwell  in  the  plain.  On  the  contrary,  the  Macedonian 
monarchy  was  a  case  of  dwellers  in  a  plain  extending 
their  sway  over  unwilling  and  hitherto  never  fully 
subjugated  mountaineers.  The  first  task  of  Philip,  the 
condition  of  all  further  success,  was  to  grapple  with 
the  difficulty  which  had  embarrassed  the  weaker,  and 
had  never  been  more  than  temporarily  settled  by  the 
stronger,  of  his  predecessors. 

Macedonia  could  not  be  consolidated  until  the  feuda- 
tories of  the  hills  had  been  thoroughly  reduced  to 
subjection  ;  and  it  was  only  when  this  had  been  achieved 
that  she  could  deal  effectually  with  her  martial  neigh- 
bours the  Illyrians  and  Thracians,  or  attain  a  per- 
manently dominant  position  in  the  Balkan  peninsula. 
Mr.  Hogarth  has  well  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
struggle  with  the  hillmen  is  the  key  to  the  early  history 
of  Macedonia  ;  and  to  appreciate  the  work  of  Philip  we 
must  understand  the  significance  of  that  struggle.  To 
make  Macedonia  a  nation  and  to  create  an  army — "a 
professional  army  with  a  national  spirit  " — were  tasks 
which  both  preceded  in  time  and  exceeded  in  difficulty 
all  plans  of  conquest  or  civilization.  The  kingdom,  if 
it  was  to  rise  to  a  higher  destiny  than  that  of  a  petty 
and  barbarous  principality,  demanded  a  sovran  of  the 
type  of  Peter  the  Great,  a  man  of  indomitable  will, 
possessing  the  capacity  of  origination,  unbound  by 
tradition  or  convention,  and  yet  a  genuine  Macedonian. 
Philip  indeed  reminds  us  more  of  the  maker  of  Russia 
than  of  any  other  modern  statesman  ;  the  barbarian  in- 
eradicable in  both,  yet  both  adoring  with  a  whole  heart 
the  light  of  civilization.  Of  the  two,  Philip  was  the 
more  civilized.  The  Macedonian  had  more  of  the 
Hellene  in  his  nature  than  the  Russian  had  of  the 
Western  European.  Here  is  Mr.  Hogarth's  portrait  of 
Philip  :— 

"  His  intellectual  force  was  of  the  first  order,  his 
perception  as  rapid  and  certain  as  the  action  which 
followed  it.  The  width  of  his  sympathies,  coupled  with 
a  radical  insincerity  of  character,  enabled  him  to  adapt 
himself  to  all  things  and  all  men  ;  to  talk  with  Aristotle 
or  to  drink  to  excess  of  good-fellowship  with  boors  and 
bravoes.  No  obstacles  of  principle  beset  his  path,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  anecdotes  recorded  of  him  illustrate 
his  perfidy.  To  one  thing,  however,  he  was  never 
false — his  personal  ambition  as  involved  in  the  great- 
ness of  his  own  people.  Self-sufficing,  masterful  to 
all  men,  without  scruples  and  without  foibles,  he  was  a 
man  rather  to  fear  than  to  love.  Like  a  Napoleon,  he 
could  inspire  those  whom  he  kept  at  a  distance  with 
enthusiastic  admiration  for  his  strength  and  his  star ; 
but  perhaps  no  heart  of  man  or  woman  ever  beat  for 
him  with  gentler  passion." 

In  dealing  with  the  three  years  of  Philip's  boyhood 
which  were  spent  at  Thebes  and  exercised  a  decisive 
influence  on  his  future  career,  Mr.  Hogarth  has  ventured 
on  what  we  must  regard  as  a  most  unhappy  delineation 
of  the  Theban  character.    He  represents  the  Theban 
spirit  as  un-Hellenic,  Theban  habits  as  Oriental,  and 
suggests  that  the  Theban  was  in  Greece  what  the  Turk 
is  in  modern  Europe.    "The  Theban,"  he  says,  "  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  Spartan  with  the  most  Hellenic  features 
in  the  nature  of  the  latter  left  out ;  reserve  and  sense  of 
proportion  are  exchanged  for  overweening  pride  and 
unmeasured  exultation,  and  the  '  Leuctran  insolence  ' 
of  the  Theban  became  a  byword  in  Greece.  Of  devotion 
to  the  common  weal,  and  anthropomorphic  idealism  in 
worship,  in  which  consisted  the  best  heritage  of  Hellas, 
Spartan  history  can  show  many  evidences,  Theban  his- 
tory none.    The  Cadmeian  characteristics  are  those  of 
a  conquering  people  of  the  East ;  both  in  war  and  in 
peace  they  foreshadow  those  of  the  Ottoman  Turk.  .  .  . 
The  Theban  is  Oriental  in  his  sluggish  fatalism,  Oriental 
in  his  addiction  to  and  open  avowal  of  sexless  love, 
Oriental  in  his  orgiastic  worship  and  in  his  orgiastic 
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feasts.  The  supper  of  the  Polemarchs  on  the  night  of 
the  Liberation  in  378  might  have  been  held  in  a  banquet- 
hall  of  Babylon."  This  fanciful  caricature  is  unlike  Mr. 
Hogarth's  usual  sobriety.  He  has  been  seduced  by  the 
Semitic  interpretation  of  the  legend  of  Cadmus  to  seek 
peculiarly  Asiatic  features  in  the  Cadmeans  of  Bceotia. 
On  this  method  we  might  prove  many  curious  theories. 
Pointing  to  the  remarkable  Corinthian  worship  of 
Aphrodite  (in  honour  of  whose  "  much-wedded  dames" 
Pindar  wrote  a  beautiful  scolion),  we  should  find  no 
difficulty  in  making  out  as  plausible  a  case  for  the 
Oriental  character  of  Corinth.  Mr.  Hogarth  has  not 
sufficiently  established  the  hard-and-fast  line  which  he 
attempts  to  draw  between  the  Thebans  and  the  other 
Boeotians.  All  the  Boeotians  were  marked  by  a  mate- 
rialistic spirit,  and,  if  we  want  a  modern  parallel,  we 
may  seek  it  in  the  Flemings  and  the  Dutch. 

The  sketch  of  Alexander's  miraculous  career  is  extra- 
ordinarily fresh  and  suggestive.  We  should  like  to 
hope  that  it  is  preliminary  to  some  fuller  and  more 
serious  work  destined  to  be  based  on  personal  explora- 
tions in  Afghanistan  and  Turkestan.  As  it  is,  though 
Mr.  Hogarth  has  not  visited  Central  Asia,  the  descrip- 
tion of  Alexander's  marches  and  exploits  east  of  the 
Tigris  are  marked  by  a  vividness  of  insight  and  a  sure- 
ness  of  touch  which  betray  the  trained  explorer.  He 
regards  it  as  practically  certain  that  Alexandria  of  the 
Arians  was  in  the  district  of  Herat,  if  not  on  the  site 
of  Herat  itself ;  he  is  inclined  (with  Spiegel)  to  identify 
Prophthasia  with  Farah  in  Seistan  ;  but  he  speaks  with 
considerable  reserve  on  the  subject  of  the  Afghan  cities, 
which  presumably  correspond  to  Candahar  and  Ghazni. 
Here,  as  he  observes,  "  a  material  advance  in  know- 
ledge can  be  made  only  through  careful  exploration  by 
some  one  thoroughly  conversant  with  Hellenistic 
remains."  On  the  greater  Alexandria,  nearer  home,  Mr. 
Hogarth  has  made  some  instructive  remarks  to  show 
that  it  was  the  only  possible  site  on  the  Egyptian  coast 
for  a  great  port  : — 

"The  new  harbour  must  lie  outside  the  reach  of  the 
Nilotic  silt  ;  therefore  not  on  the  Delta  coast-line.  It 
must  be  sheltered  from  the  west,  the  prevailing  wind 
in  the  Levant :  therefore  no  point  on  the  exposed  shore 
trending  north-east  from  Pelusium  would  serve.  It 
must  be,  lastly,  within  reach  of  sweet  Nile  water  ; 
therefore  it  could  hardly  be  placed  farther  west  than 
Rhacotis.  The  site  now  chosen  was  eminently  defen- 
sible, having  Lake  Mareotis  in  the  rear  ;  and  the  tradi- 
tion of  history  has  ascribed  unanimously  to  Alexander 
a  personal  share  in,  and  solicitude  for,  the  inaugurating 
of  this  Egyptian  city,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in 
connexion  with  any  other  of  his  foundations." 

We  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr.  Hogarth  that  it  was 
a  commercial  aim  which  dictated  the  foundation  of 
Alexandria  ;  that  the  new  city  was  meant  to  take  the 
place  of  that  active  centre  of  Levantine  trade,  Tyre, 
which  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  Alexander 
to  have  wrecked.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  ever 
seen  the  policy  and  strategy  of  the  young  conqueror 
during  the  two  years  after  the  battle  of  Granicus  dealt 
with,  as  a  whole,  in  such  a  masterly  manner.  A  few 
weeks  after  that  battle  Alexander  discovered  at  Miletus 
that  the  maritime  States  of  Greece  sympathized  at  heart 
more  with  his  foes  than  with  himself.  Mr.  Hogarth 
designates  the  moment  of  this  discovery  as  a  psycho- 
logical turning-point  in  Alexander's  career.  "  At 
Miletus,  the  first  sanguine  hour  of  Alexander's  life 
has  closed,  and  on  the  wreck  of  his  exuberant  illusions 
begins  to  rise  a  sterner  purpose.  Greece  must  be 
coerced  if  she  will  not  be  courted.  Her  command  of 
the  seas  shall  be  broken  by  the  capture  of  the  coasts  of 
the  Levant,  and  her  people  be  bent  willy  nilly  to  do 
pan-Hellenicwork.  ...  In  face  of  present  hostility  it 
was  no  longer  worth  while  to  maintain  an  offensive 
fleet ;  and  accordingly  he  issued  now  his  much-can- 
vassed decision  to  '  burn  his  boats  '  and  leave  himself 
stranded  in  Asia."  And  so  "  the  campaigns  of  the  last 
half  of  334,  of  333,  and  of  332  had  all  for  their  objective 
the  littoral  of  the  Levant." 

The  psychological  development  of  Alexander  has 
received  considerable  attention  from  Mr.  Hogarth,  who 
has  on  this  point  many  discreet  and  pertinent  things 
to  say.  In  one  place  he  has  been  tempted — by  rhetoric 
or  by  ethical  conviction? — to  commit  an  impertinence. 


In  discussing  Alexander's  emotional  nature  and  his 
indifference  to  women,  Mr.  Hogarth,  who  emphatically 
denies  that  his  temperament  was  cold,  writes  thus  : — 

"  Was  there  not  in  Alexander's  life  at  least  one 
emotional  friendship,  a  friendship  of  that  type  which, 
based  obscurely  on  passion,  in  certain  natures  passes 
the  love  of  women  ?  Perhaps  he  consciously  directed 
the  imperious  current  of  his  emotion  into  that  channel 
to  avoid  all  risk  of  sexual  slavery  ;  but  even  so,  if  we 
believe  Plutarch  and  the  concert  of  antiquity,  Alexander 
stands  absolved  of  all  suspicion  of  sin  ;  and  we  must 
count  him  not  worse  than  the  best  of  the  race  and 
school  of  Plato  in  the  age  before  the  idealization  of 
woman." 

Shi ;  the  word  is  out  of  place  and  unworthy  of  a 
scholar  like  Mr.  Hogarth.  It  is  impertinent  to  apply  a 
modern  standard  to  Alexander  and  his  contemporaries. 
A  clergyman  or  an  English  judge  may  feel  it  officially 
incumbent  upon  him  to  denounce  Hellas  as  "sinful" 
in  this  connexion  ;  but  surely  the  historian  may  leave 
it  to  them  to  adopt  the  language  of  edification  at  the 
expense  of  historical  justice. 

A  NEW  TRANSLATION  OF  "FAUST." 

Goethe's  "  Faust."  The  so-called  First  Part.  Together 
with  the  scene  ' '  Two  Imps  and  Amor,"  the  Variants 
of  the  Gdchhausen  Transcript  and  the  complete 
Paralipomena  of  the  Weimar  edition  of  1887.  In 
English,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  R. 
McLintock.    London  :  Nutt.  1897. 

THIS  work  has  an  interest  quite  apart  from  the  fact 
that  it  contains  a  new  translation  of  Goethe's 
masterpiece.  It  introduces  popularly,  and  presents  for 
the  first  time  in  an  English  form,  Herr  Erich  Schmidt's 
remarkable  discovery  of  the  Gdchhausen  Transcript  of 
"Faust."  As  the  particulars  of  this  discovery  are  of 
singular  interest  and  may  be  new  to  many  of  our  readers, 
we  will  briefly  recall  them.  Goethe,  as  is  well  known, 
was  attracted  to  the  subject  of  "Faust"  as  early  as 
1770.  He  was  then  busy  with  his  "  Gotz  von  Ber- 
lichingen,"  working  at  "Faust"  side  by  side  with  it, 
but  not  making  much  progress.  "Gotz"  was  com- 
pleted in  1 77 1,  taken  in  hand  again  and  re-written 
between  1772  and  1773,  in  which  year  it  was  published. 
In  the  following  year  "  Werther  "  appeared,  but 
"Faust"  was  on  the  anvil,  for  Goethe  read  some 
scenes  from  it  to  Klopstock  in  the  autumn  of  1774  at 
Frankfurt.  A  few  months  afterwards  (1775)  he 
migrated  from  Frankfurt  to  Weimar,  bringing  the 
manuscript  of  "Faust"  with  him,  and  that  manu- 
script he  read  to  the  Court  circle,  which  then  in- 
cluded Wieland,  Knebel,  and  Musaeus.  It  was 
written,  he  has  himself  told  us,  on  foolscap,  with- 
out any  erasures,  as  "he  was  careful  not  to  write 
down  a  line  which  was  not  good  and  might  not  be 
allowed  to  stand."  When,  fifteen  years  afterwards, 
he  was  again  at  work  on  the  drama,  he  had  this  very 
manuscript  before  him,  and  he  describes  it  as  yellow, 
dingy  and  frayed  ;  its  text  formed  the  basis  of  the 
"  Fragment  "  of  1790,  and  consequently  of  the 
"  Tragedy  "  of  1808.  The  discovery  of  this  document 
or  of  a  transcript  of  it  would,  therefore,  enable  us  to 
see  what  was  the  first  form  the  drama  assumed  in  the 
poet's  hands.  That  discovery  Herr  Erich  Schmidt 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  make,  and  has  thus 
put  us  in  possession  of  a  critical  relic  of  extra- 
ordinary value.  Indeed  the  Gdchhausen  Transcript 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  "  Fausts  "  of  1790 
and  1808  as  the  1603  quarto  of  "Hamlet"  stands  to 
the  quarto  of  1604  and  to  the  folio  of  1623.  It  was 
found  among  the  papers  which  had  come  down  to 
Major  von  Gdchhausen  from  his  great-aunt,  Luise  von 
Gdchhausen,  "the  pen-loving  lady  "  of  the  Fragment 
of  1790.  She  had  transcribed  it  apparently  from 
Goethe's  own  copy,  the  transcript  being  in  small  quarto, 
neatly  and  clearly  written. 

This  transcript  places  it  beyond  doubt  that  Goethe 
based  his  work  on  Marlowe's  "Doctor  Faustus," 
which  is  followed  very  closely,  and  that  he  had  origin- 
ally no  intention  of  expanding  the  work  into  what 
it  subsequently  became.  Mr.  McLintock  labours  to 
show  that  "  Gotz,"  "  Werther  "  and  "Faust"  had  a 
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common  inspiration  and  a  common  origin  ;  that  in 
"  Gotz  "  Goethe  depicted  the  man  he  would  wish  to  be — 
his  youthful  beau  ideal  of  man  ;  in  "  Werther  "  the  man 
which  for  a  while  he  actually  was ;  in  "  Faust  " 
the  man  into  which  he  was  conscious  he  had 
the  potentiality  of  developing.  With  this  view, 
which  is  of  course  by  no  means  original,  we  entirely 
concur.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing,  as  Mr. 
McLintock  supposes,  that  the  "Prologue  in  Heaven" 
was  designed  to  disguise  this.  The  work  grew  with 
Goethe's  strength,  becoming  more  and  more  complex, 
comprehensive,  pregnant.  What  was  individual  be- 
came typical,  what  was  particular  symbolic,  what  was 
lyrical  dramatic.  We  have  an  analogy  in  "  Hamlet," 
the  "Faust"  of  our  own  Shakespeare.  In  its  early 
form  it  was  little  more  than  a  history-play,  in  its  mature 
form  it  is  a  profound  and  subtile  psychological  master- 
piece. Nor  can  we  at  all  agree  with  Mr.  McLintock 
and  others  in  their  assumption  that  the  Second  Part  of 
"Faust"  is  a  mere  excrescence  on  the  original  work, 
and  was  indeed  an  afterthought  subsequent  to  1808,  for 
Goethe  distinctly  told  Eckermann  that  it  was  not,  but 
that  it  had  been  in  his  mind  for  fifty  years.  The  First 
Part  may,  no  doubt,  be  regarded  both  from  an  artistic 
and  moral  point  of  view  as  complete  in  itself ;  with  the 
Second  Part,  in  spite  of  its  many  beauties,  the  world 
has  agreed  to  be  disappointed  ;  nay,  we  may  even  think 
that  it  transforms  what  is  perhaps  the  most  magnificent 
climax  in  dramatic  literature  to  a  lame  and  impotent 
conclusion.  But  this  was  not  Goethe's  view.  With  him 
the  Second  Part,  no  doubt,  stood  in  the  same  essential 
relation  to  the  First  as  in  the  mind  of  Milton  "  Paradise 
Regained"  stood  to  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  in  the  mind 
of  Sophocles  the  "  OZdipus  at  Colonus  "  stood  to  the 
"  Gidipus  Rex."  It  was  fit  that  the  balance  should  be 
adjusted  for  "  Gidipus,"  and  it  was  equally  fit  that  it 
should  be  adjusted  for  "  Faust."  To  represent  his  sins 
as  inexpiable,  and  consign  him  to  perdition,  might  have 
been  in  accordance  with  the  theology  of  Dante,  but  it 
was  certainly  not  in  accordance  with  the  theology  of 
Goethe.  The  fact  is  that  in  matters  of  this  kind  we 
attach  far  too  much  importance  to  the  mere  aesthetics 
of  poetry,  as  even  great  poets  do  in  their  youth,  but 
never  in  their  mature  years. 

With  every  wish  to  be  indulgent — for  we  know  how 
difficult  the  task  is  which  Mr.  McLintock  has  under- 
taken— we  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  cannot  congratulate 
him  on  his  translation.  He  is  occasionally  vigorous 
and  sometimes  felicitous,  but  his  blunders  are  some- 
times truly  astonishing.  Thus 

"  Zwar  euer  Bart  ist  kraus,  doch  hebt  ihr  nicht  die 
Riegel," 

— that  is,  "  Your  wards  are  twisted,  yet  you  raise  not 
the  bolt  " — is  actually  turned 

"  But,  spite  of  quaint-cut  beards,  no  bolt  could  yet 
unlock  me  "  ; 

Mr.  McLintock  confounding  "  Bart,"  a  beard,  with 
"  Bart,"  the  wards  of  a  key.  The  well-known  proverbial 
expression,  "  Sie  pfeift  auf  dem  letzten  Loch,"  is  trans- 
lated "  squeaks  from  his  topmost  hole"  instead  of  "is 
at  its  last  gasp,"  or  literally,  "  whistles  on  the  last 
hole." 

"  Ach  !  zu  des  Geistes  Fliigeln  wird  so  leicht, 
Kein  korperlicher  Fliigel  sich  gesellen." 
is  actually  turned 

"  We  soar  aloft  on  spirit  wings,  but  don 

Not  easily  the  more  corporeal  pinion  "  (!) 
The  blunders  are  often  very  serious,  ruining  the  force 
and  charm  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  passages.  It 
is  deplorable  to  find  Margaret's  words 
"  Doch — alles,  was  dazu  mich  trieb, 
Gott  !  war  so  gut !  ach,  war  so  lieb,"  ! 
turned  into 

"  Though  he  whose  doing  brought  me  here, 
Lord  !  was  so  goodly,  was  so  dear,"  (!) 
where  a  little  attention  to  grammar  might,  at  all 
events,  have  preserved  the  pathos.  "  Durch  die 
Griinde "  in  the  Walpurgis  scene  does  not  mean 
"through  the  bottom,"  which  makes  nonsense,  but 
through  the  gorges.  "  Entzwei  !  entzwei  !  "  is,  incredible 
to  relate,  translated  "To-whitt  !  to-whoo  !  "  "  Pferder- 
fuss  "  "horse's  leg" — and  this  more  than  once;  and 
"gerichtet,"  in  the  last  scene,  "condemned,"  thus 
stultifying,  of  course,  the  whole  meaning.    These  are, 


we  regret  to  say,  only  a  few  samples  of  the  many 
blunders  which  deform  this  translation.  Nor  is  Mr. 
McLintock  very  successful  with  the  well-known 
"cruces"  of  the  play.  The  puzzling  line,  for  instance, 
"  Fort !  dein  Zagen  zogert  den  Tod  heran,"  is  not  much 
helped  by  being  rendered  "  Quick  !  it  dallies  death  on, 
this  suspense,"  which  is  neither  English  nor  German. 
It  is  no  discredit  to  Mr.  McLintock  that  he  has  failed 
with  the  celebrated  lines  in  the  Prologue,  "  Das 
Werdende,"  &c,  but  he  will,  we  fear,  enjoy  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  produced  the  very  worst  version  that 
has  ever  been  given  of  Margaret's  inimitable  song. 
The  last  couplet  may  suffice  : — 

"  An  seinen  Ki'issen 
Vergehen  sollt." 

appears  as 

"  And  'neath  his  kisses 
Melt  outright !  " 
Mr.  McLintock  would  have  done  well  to  remember 
two  things  which  he  appears  to  have  forgotten  :  one 
is  that  Goethe  is  never  vulgar,  and  the  other  is  that  he 
studied  the  nicest  propriety  of  tone  and  form.  In 
rendering  the  speeches  of  Mephistopheles  Mr.  McLin- 
tock might  with  advantage  have  taken  Clough's 
"  Dipsychus  "  as  his  model,  which  would  have  shown 
him  the  distinction  in  our  own  language  between 
cynical  levity  and  simple  vulgarity  ;  as  it  is  he  is  con- 
stantly setting  our  teeth  on  edge.  We  submit,  also, 
that  any  English  version  of  this  play  which  does  not 
catch  the  exact  accent  and  preserve  the  metres  of  the 
original,  as  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  has  done,  is  predestined 
to  failure.  The  only  consolation  which  we  can  offer  to 
Mr.  McLintock  is,  in  magnis  et  voluisse  sat  est. 

THE   "NEW  RACE"  IN  EGYPT. 

"  Koptos."  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 
With  a  Chapter  by  D.  G.  Hogarth.  Quaritch. 
1897. 

"  Naqada  and  Ballas."  By  the  same,  and  J.  E. 
Quibell.  With  a  Chapter  by  F.  C.  J.  Spurrell. 
Quaritch.  1897. 

IT  is  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  Professor  Petrie's 
discoveries.  The  discoverer  of  Naucratis  and 
explorer  of  the  Fayyum  is  perpetually  lighting  upon 
something  absolutely  new  and  unexpected.  In  these 
two  volumes  the  excavations  and  "finds"  made  in 
1893-4  and  1 894-5  are  described,  and  the  main  dis- 
covery they  reveal  is  of  an  entirely  unsuspected  race  of 
immigrants,  wholly  distinct  from  the  native  Egyptians, 
and  presenting  most  remarkable  characteristics.  Mr. 
Petrie  got  an  inkling  uf  the  matter  in  his  exploration 
of  Koptos,  but  the  full  revelation  came  upon  him  when 
he  turned  over  some  three  thousand  graves  between 
Ballaseh  and  Negadeh,  about  thirty  miles  below  Thebes. 
He  and  Mr.  Quibell  went  there  with  a  totally  different 
object  :  they  meant  to  explore  the  town  and  temple  and 
pyramid  of  Nubt.  They  found  there  much  that  is 
interesting — and  incidentally  Mr.  Petrie  identifies  Nubt- 
Ombos  with  the  Ombos  of  Juvenal's  15th  Satire 
(hitherto  believed  to  be  Kom  Ombo,  120  miles  south), 
and  thus  explains  how  it  was  that  the  people  of  Ombos 
and  Tentyra  (Denderah)  happened  to  meet  and  fight  at 
a  festival  at  Koptos  (Kuft),  which  was  of  course  close 
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"  Inter  finitimos  vetus  atque  antiqua  simultas, 
Immortale  odium,  et  nunquam  sanabile  vulnus 
Ardet  adhuc,  Ombos  et  Tentyra." 
They  had  been  some  weeks  at  work  searching  for 
Egyptian  remains  when  they  accidentally  came  across 
the  cemeteries  which  have  yielded  such  curious  results. 
"The  first  graves  that  I  opened  at  Naqada,"  says 
Professor  Petrie,  "showed  a  position  of  the  body  that 
was  obviously  not  that  usual  among  Egyptians.  The 
pottery  and  objects  found  were  also  different  from  any 
that  we  knew  as  belonging  to  dated  periods  in  Egypt. 
So  soon  as  I  found  that  these  were  not  casual  and 
isolated  peculiarities,  but  part  of  a  large  class,  it 
seemed  that  we  must  regard  them  as  belonging  to  an 
immigrant  people.  The  longer  we  worked  the  more 
we  marked  the  distinction  between  these  immigrants 
and  the  regular  Egyptians  ;  and  the  longer  we  searched 
in  vain  for  a  single  object  of  the  many  kinds  so  well 
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known  in  Egyptian  graves — the  head-rests,  the  canopic 
jars,  the  pottery,  the  amulets,  the  scarabs,  the  coffins— 
without  finding  a  single  example,  the  greater  appeared 
the  historical  gulf  between  the  two  peoples."  The 
differences  were,  indeed,  most  striking.  Instead  of 
being  mummified,  laid  out  straight,  and  buried  in 
coffins  in  tombs,  these  foreigners  were  merely  buried  in 
their  clothing  in  grave  pits,  lying  on  their  left  side, 
facing  the  west,  with  the  head  to  the  south  ;  their  knees 
were  doubled  up  almost  to  their  chins,  the  head  usually 
cut  off,  and  often  placed  on  a  sort  of  honourable 
pedestal,  and  the  limbs  frequently  severed.  There 
were  signs  not  only  that  the  bodies  were  cut  up  before 
burial,  but  that  they  were  sometimes  partly  eaten,  and 
the  marrow  sucked  from  the  bones,  as  a  solemn  rite  by 
which  the  virtues  of  the  deceased  might  be  transmitted 
to  his  relations.  There  are  no  inscriptions  as  in 
Egyptian  tombs,  none  of  the  usual  objects  found 
throughout  the  ordinary  tombs  of  Egypt,  but  a  quan- 
tity of  flint  implements  and  bracelets,  buried  ashes,  slate 
palettes,  jars  of  fat,  and  above  all  a  vast  number  of 
vases  and  vessels  of  pottery  of  various  kinds — red 
polished,  red  and  black,  red  with  white  lines,  decorated 
and  incised — but  all  made  without  any  use  of  the 
potter's  wheel,  yet  of  wonderfully  symmetrical  and 
graceful  forms.  Not  only  is  no  single  object  of  Egyp- 
tian workmanship  found  among  these  products  of  the 
"  New  Race,"  but  no  object  of  the  kind  made  by  this 
foreign  people  is  found  among  the  remains  of  the  native 
Egyptian  handicraft  hard  by  at  Nubt.  The  two  peoples 
evidently  lived  wholly  apart,  if  not  in  open  hostility 
(there  are  too  few  broken  bones  in  the  graves  to  allow 
the  supposition  of  much  fighting)  at  least  in  a  state  of 
rigid  boycott.  The  "  New  Race  "  appears  to  have  been 
a  peaceful  people,  a  tribe  of  mountaineers  with  sturdy 
legs  and  of  tall  stature.  They  were  not  a  military 
colony  or  a  body  of  mercenaries,  because  there  were 
more  women  than  men  found  in  the  graves  ;  and  had 
they  been  captives  or  hired  soldiers  they  must  inevi- 
tably have  acquired  something  of  the  arts  and  civiliza- 
tion of  their  Egyptian  masters,  of  which  there  is 
not  a  trace.  The  changes  in  the  style  of  their  pottery 
involve  a  considerable  sojourn  in  the  land,  and  Pro- 
fessor Petrie  believes  that  they  must  have  expelled 
the  Egyptian  population  and  completely  occupied 
the  Thebaid  for  two  or  three  centuries  ;  he  adduces 
evidence  which  tends  to  show  that  these  centuries 
probably  fell  between  3300  and  3000  b.c.  Who  were 
these  unexpected  invaders,  and  whence  did  they  come  ? 
A  comparison  of  skull  measurements,  &c,  leads  Mr. 
Petrie  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  Libyans — by 
no  means  the  first  or  the  last  Libyans  who  invaded 
Egypt  ;  and  he  goes  further,  and  seeks  to  establish  a 
relationship  between  them  and  the  Amorites,  whose 
pottery  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  found  in 
the  graves  at  Negadeh.  He  sums  up  the  theory  in  the 
following  words  : — 

"  We  conclude,  then,  that  in  the  New  Race  we  see  a 
branch  of  the  same  Libyan  race  that  founded  the 
Amorite  power ;  that  we  have  in  their  remains  the 
example  of  the  civilization  of  the  southern  Mediterra- 
nean at  the  beginning  of  the  use  of  metal,  about 
3200 B.C.;  and  that  probably  in  the  galleys  painted  on 
the  pottery  we  see  the  earliest  pictures  of  that  com- 
merce of  the  Punic  race  which  was  so  important  for 
some  three  thousand  years  later  on  that  sea.  In  short, 
we  have  revealed  a  section  of  the  Mediterranean  civili- 
zation, preserved  and  dated  for  us  by  the  soil  of 
Egypt." 

This  may  justly  be  termed  a  "large  order,"  but  we 
have  not  space  to  explain  or  criticize  the  various 
grounds  upon  which  the  hypothesis  is  based.  Professor 
Petrie's  foible  is  theorizing,  and  there  are  weak  links  in 
the  chain  of  his  argument.  The  subject  will  need 
further  research  before  his  views  can  be  implicitly 
accepted,  but  a  priori  there  is  nothing  improbable  in 
his  Libyan  derivation,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
Amorite  and  Phoenician  parts  of  the  theory.  But, 
leaving  his  deductions  out  of  the  question,  there  can 
be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  thoroughness  and  skill 
with  which  he  conducted  his  explorations,  or  the  scien- 
tific accuracy  and  scrupulous  care  with  which  he  re- 
corded his  observations  and  guarded  against  the  risk 
of  error  and  misplacement  of  the  remains  he  describes. 
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We  only  wish  all  other  excavators  would  study 
his  introduction  and  adopt  his  methods  and  pre- 
cautions. It  is  not  generally  known  what  serious 
injury  is  annually  done  to  archaeology  by  careless, 
ignorant,  and  unscrupulous  diggers — not  always  native 
dealers  (though  these  are  the  curse  of  Egypt),  but 
people  who  should  know  better.  Any  one,  practically,  can 
get  leave  to  dig  holes  in  the  desert,  and  the  damage 
thus  done  by  unqualified  and  greedy  adventurers  is 
irreparable.  We  should  like  to  see  an  absolute  veto 
placed  upon  all  excavation  in  Egypt,  except  by  archaeo- 
logists whose  qualifications  are  attested  by  some  com- 
petent authority.  Perhaps  M.  de  Morgan's  successor 
in  the  Directorship  of  Archaeology  may  see  his  way  to 
enforce  some  such  regulation.  If  not,  Lord  Cromer 
ought  to  take  the  matter  up,  let  the  Paris  Press  rage 
never  so  furiously.  The  French  management  of 
antiquities  in  Egypt  has  not  been  such  an  unqualified 
success  of  late  years  that  England  cannot  plead  justifi- 
cation for  interference. 

We  have  little  space  in  which  to  notice  the  interest- 
ing results  of  Mr.  Petrie's  work  at  Koptos.  The  most 
important  feature  of  his  discoveries  there  was  the  find- 
ing of  a  large  representation  of  clay  modelling  of  the 
very  earliest^  dynasties  of  the  ancient  Empire.  The 
importance  lies  in  the  bearing  of  this  clay  work  upon 
the  stone  sculpture  which  began  about  the  Third 
Dynasty.  "The  general  result  to  which  we  are  led  is 
that  during  some  considerable  period  before  the  Third 
Dynasty  art  was  developing  in  pottery  modelling,  from 
the  rudest  imitations  of  men  and  animals,  gradually 
modified  by  copying  of  the  muscles  and  rounding  the 
forms,  until  it  had  reached  a  high  pitch  of  observation 
and  finish.  That  on  the  beginning  of  the  common  use 
of  metal,  the  mastery  of  hewing  stone  was  obtained, 
and  stone  became  the  best  material  for  statuary  in 
such  conditions.  The  skill  and  taste  which  had  been 
developed  on  pottery  was  transferred  to  stone  at  once, 
so  that  probably  in  a  single  generation  highly  finished 
stone  statuary  would  become  usual,  without  leaving  any 
intermediate  stages  of  abortive  attempts  and  clumsy 
endeavours.  .  .  .  Thus  we  reach  a  solution  of  what 
has  hitherto  been  one  of  the  greatest  mysteries  in  the 
course  of  art — how  such  a  finished  and  detailed  style 
and  such  a  grand  taste  could  arise  without  leaving  a 
long  series  of  endeavours  as  in  all  other  countries.  The 
endeavours  were  in  pottery,  which  has  all  perished,  or 
been  disregarded  hitherto.  The  stone  begins  when  the 
art  was  already  developed."  Here,  again,  is  a  fascinat- 
ing theory,  which  needs  some  examination.  We  must 
not  conclude  without  a  word  of  praise  for  Mr. 
Hogarth's  interesting  chapter  on  the  Greek  inscriptions 
— notably  the  Tariff — of  Koptos,  or  for  the  numerous 
and  admirable  illustrations  which  abound  in  both 
volumes. 

AN  AMERICAN  HISTORY  OF  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES. 

"  Europe  in  the  Middle  Age."  By  O.  J.  Thatcher, 
Ph.D.,  and  Ferdinand  Schwill,  Ph.D.  London  : 
Murray.  1897. 

THIS  is  a  very  typical  instance  of  a  large  and  unsatis- 
factory class  of  American  histories.  On  this  side 
of  the  water  we  have  come  to  consider  it  useless  to 
endeavour  to  draw  huge  and  sweeping  general  deduc- 
tions concerning  long  periods  of  history,  when  we  have 
only  a  second-hand  knowledge  of  the  facts  on  which 
those  deductions  rest.  To  enable  a  writer  to  speak 
with  authority  on  a  subject  he  must  have  looked  at 
some  at  least  of  the  original  documents  :  if  he  tries  to 
formulate  his  conclusions  after  reading  a  heap  of 
manuals,  good  and  bad,  and  boiling  them  down,  he 
will  not  only  betray  a  want  of  accurate  appreciation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  time,  but  will  indubitably  slip  into 
actual  errors  and  misstatements.  The  larger  the  topic, 
the  more  hopeless  is  it  to  theorize  upon  it  without  any 
real  first-hand  knowledge. 

This  book  is  one  of  a  most  magnificent  and 
ambitious  scope  ;  it  covers  the  whole  history  of  Europe 
from  Odoacer  and  Theodoric  down  to  Luther  and 
Savonarola,  and  it  does  not  merely  purport  to  give  an 
analysis   of  events  and  a   skeleton  of  the  political 
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history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  deals  largely  with 
dissertations  on  the  philosophy,  theology,  and  art  of 
the  eleven  centuries  which  it  covers.  The  authors  in 
their  700  pages  find  space  to  criticize  German  Cathedral 
Architecture,  to  censure  Realism,  to  lament  that 
Boccaccio's  tales  are  spoilt  by  "excesses  more  than 
modern  manners  and  modern  print  will  support,"  and 
to  drop  a  kindly  word  in  favour  of  Ghirlandaio.  Not 
two  nor  twenty  Ph.D. s  could  adequately  perform  such 
an  enormous  task  as  this.  Five  hundred  years  of  the 
history  of  Russia  refuse  to  be  packed  into  a  dozen 
lines,  and  Norway,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  from  Cnut 
to  Christian  II.,  cannot  be  adequately  dealt  with  in  a 
page  and  a  half.  It  would  be  bad  enough  if  the  few 
definite  facts  given  in  each  century  were  correct,  but 
the  curse  of  second-hand  information  is  that  it  is  always 
inaccurate. 

There  is  something  terribly  depressing  in  large  gene- 
ral statements  as  to  national  spirit  or  constitutional 
development  backed  up  by  hopeless  misstatements.  How 
can  we  trust  the  writer  who  begins  to  explain  to  us  the 
meaning  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  when  we  find  that 
he  imagines  the  second  battle  of  St.  Albans  to  have 
been  a  great  victory  of  Edward  IV.  (p.  340)  ?  Or  what 
confidence  shall  we  place  in  his  account  of  the  dealings 
of  Edward  I.  with  Scotland  when  we  find  him  calling 
the  Maid  of  Norway  the  daughter  of  Alexander  III., 
and  explaining  that  Bruce  and  Balliol  were  her  cousins 
(p.  524)  ?  What  can  be  more  irritating  to  any  reader 
who  knows  anything  about  the  Third  Crusade  than  to 
find  that  it  failed  because  "Richard  I.  was  utterly 
without  the  qualifications  of  a  successful  leader,  while 
the  army  needed  a  commander  who  could  direct  it  in 
the  proper  way"?  Such  an  ignorant  echo  of  old-world 
manuals  as  this  makes  the  critic  despair.  If  Messrs. 
Thatcher  and  Schwill  would  spend  two  hours  in  reading 
the  chapters  of  the  "  Itinerarium  Regis  Ricardi  "  and  of 
Boha-ed-din,  which  deal  with  the  march  from  Acre 
to  Jaffa  and  the  battle  of  Arsuf,  they  would  never  again 
call  Cceur  de  Lion  a  brainless  knight-errant  or  a  leader 
incapable  of  directing  an  army. 

On  p.  550,  which  deals  with  Eastern  Europe  in  the 
later  Middle  Ages,  we  find  within  ten  lines  of  each  other 
two  statements  which  would  in  themselves  be  enough  to 
show  a  gross  neglect  of  using  the  most  ordinary  sources 
of  information.  A  mere  glance  into  some  History  of 
Russia — Rambaud's,  for  example — would  have  shown 
the  authors  that  Ivan  the  Great  did  not  "  reduce  all  the 
independent  principalities  of  Russia  and  take  the  title 
of  Czar."  At  his  death  the  dominions  of  the  Princes 
of  Riazan  and  Novgorod-Severski,  together  with  the 
Republic  of  Psoff,  still  remained  to  be  annexed  to 
Moscow.  And  the  title  of  Tsar  was  only  assumed  by 
Ivan  the  Terrible  forty  years  after  Ivan  the  Great's 
death  (1547).  Still  worse  is  it  to  find  lower  on  the  page 
that  "  the  Osman  Turks  came  from  Central  Asia  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  soon  won 
territory  in  Europe."  If  anything  is  certain  in  this 
world,  it  is  that  Ertogrul  was  seated  in  Asia  Minor  in 
1230,  and  that  his  descendants  had  been  ruling  a  broad 
principality  there  for  two  generations  before  the  date 
at  which  Messrs.  Thatcher  and  Schwill  bring  them  out  of 
Turkestan.  Their  statement  is  a  careless  confusion  of 
two  separate  facts  lying  more  than  a  century  apart — 
namely,  that  Ertogrul  came  from  Central  Asia  about 
1230,  and  that  his  successors  crossed  into  Europe  not 
long  after  the  date  1350.  We  might  as  well  say  that 
William  the  Conqueror  came  from  Scandinavia  to  Eng- 
land, suppressing  the  fact  that  his  ancestors  had  dwelt 
in  Normandy  for  more  than  a  century  before  Hastings. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  make  out  where  the  authors  of 
this  book  have  borrowed  their  system  of  spelling  and 
modernizing  mediaeval  names.  Some  attempt  at  con- 
sistency ought  to  be  preserved  ;  if  they  write  of  Fulco, 
count  of  Anjou  (p.  396),  or  Guido  of  Lusignan  (p.  414), 
why  do  we  get  a  few  paragraphs  later  thoroughly 
modern  French  forms  like  Thibaut  of  Champagne  or 
Alphonse  of  Aragon  ?  The  Mohammedan  names  are 
even  more  hopeless — we  can  take  our  choice  between 
Zangi,  or  Zenghi,  or  Zengi — but  Zenki  is  quite  impos- 
sible. And  when  we  have  in  English  the  convenient 
letters  J  and  V,  why  should  the  Lord  of  Mosul  appear 
as  Dschawali,  instead  of  Javali,  or  the  Sultan  of  Roum 
as  Kilidsch  Arslan,  instead  of  Kilij  Arslan  ?    "  Muin 
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Eddin  Anar,"  by  the  way,  was  not  Emir  of  Damascus, 
but  the  Vizier  of  the  Emir  Mujir-ed-din  Abak  (p.  396) 
during  the  second  crusade. 

The  maps  of  Messrs.  Schwill  and  Thatcher  are  almost 
as  unsatisfactory  as  their  letterpress.  "Albania" 
(Albanach)  did  not  lie  south  of  the  Clyde  ;  in  1500  there 
was  no  single  State  called  "  the  Netherlands  "  outside 
the  border  of  the  Empire.  Toulouse  was  never  part  of 
the  dominions  of  Henry  II.,  nor  was  Kazan  annexed 
by  the  Grand-Dukes  of  Muscovy  in  the  time  of  Ivan 
the  Great. 

THE  COMPLETE  CYCLIST 

"The  Complete  Cyclist."  By  A.  C.  Pemberton,  H. 
Williamson,  C.  P.  Sisley  and  Gilbert  Floyd. 
London  :  Innes  &  Co.  1897. 

THIS  is  a  handsomely  got-up  volume  of  portentous 
thickness  illustrated  with  fairly  good  half-tone 
blocks.  The  authors  have  done  their  work  well.  The 
historical  portion  is  not  dry.  The  chapters  treating  of 
the  choice  of  a  machine  could  hardly  be  bettered  ;  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  plain  speaking  concerning  the  actual 
merits  of  certain  inventions,  which  comes  as  a  relief 
after  the  rhapsodies  of  the  cycling  press.  To  give  an 
example — this  is  what  the  authors  say  about  the 
"  Acatene  "  chainless  safety,  which  has  been  exciting 
so  much  attention  : — "There  appears  to  be  no  novelty 
in  the  actual  gear  itself,  which  is  simply  a  pair  of  bevel 
pinions  on  a  shaft  .  .  .  .  engaging  in  two  bevel  wheels, 
one  on  the  crank  axle,  and  the  other  on  the  driving 
wheel  hub.  The  patent  consists  merely  in  the  method 
of  mounting  the  pinion,  which  to  me  appears  quite  a 
minor  detail,  and  I  fail  to  see  why,  if  all  experiments 
with  this  form  of  gear  in  the  early  days  failed  to  dis- 
close any  advantage,  the  mere  fact  of  a  trivial  detail 
in  construction  can  suddenly  transform  it  into  a  superior 
article  to  the  well-tried  chain."  The  eulogies  of  wood 
rims  we  cannot  endorse.  The  general  experience  of 
the  cycling  community — in  this  climate,  at  any  rate — 
goes  to  prove  that  they  are  not  reliable,  as,  no  matter 
how  well  they  may  wear,  they  are  certain  to  warp  a 
little,  and  cause  the  back  wheel,  at  least,  constantly  to 
get  out  of  order.  Another  point  where  most  cyclists  of 
old  experience  will  join  issue  with  the  authors  is  con- 
tained in  the  statement  about  ladies'  machines  on  p. 
127  : — "  If  a  machine  does  not  weigh  over  twenty-eight 
pounds  with  lamp,  tool-bag,  &c,  it  is  light.  They  can 
be  easily  made  to  this  weight."  On  the  contrary,  expe- 
rience goes  to  show  that  a  lady's  "  safety  "  z?i  the  scales, 
even  if  it  is  a  special  machine,  with  racing  tyres  and 
specially  light  wheels,  will  certainly  weigh  at  least  thirty- 
one  pounds  including  brake,  mud-guards,  gear-case, 
lamp  and  tool-bag :  and  it  will  be  very  light  indeed  at 
that.  Almost  any  maker  will  undertake  to  build  such  a 
machine  at  twenty-five  pounds  guaranteed,  and  will 
swear  to  the  weight  when  made  ;  but  that  is  another 
story  to  the  one  the  scales  tell.  The  chapter  on  touring 
might  with  advantage  have  been  a  little  more  detailed  ; 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  that  dealing  with 
"Racing  and  Training,"  the  training  part  being  of 
small  practical  value  to  a  novice,  since  it  appears  to 
assume  that  the  rider  knows  just  how  much  or  how 
little  work  to  do.  Now  this  is  just  what  the  average 
racing  novice  does  not  know,  and  he  usually  buys 
his  experience  somewhat  too  dearly.  Mrs.  Harcourt 
Williamson's  chapter  concerning  "The  Cycle  in  Society" 
is  very  smart,  in  the  fashion-journal  sense  of  the  word  ; 
but  it  is  exceedingly  unpractical  and  incomplete  if  it  is 
intended  as  a  guide  to  lady  cyclists.  No  useful  details 
about  the  important  matter  of  dress  are  given  beyond 
a  general  statement  to  the  effect  that  it  is  necessary 
to  get  one's  things  at  a  good  tailor's,  and  a  page  or 
two  of  suggestions  for  smart  costumes  to  wear  for 
"  parade  "  riding. 

On  the  whole,  the  book  is  interesting,  and  will  wile 
away  an  idle  hour  pleasantly  ;  but  it  is  not  calculated 
to  give  much  actual  aid  to  the  novice  struggling  in  the 
midst  of  a  slough  of  ignorance,  and  overwhelmed  on 
every  side  by  the  misleading  directions,  advice,  theories, 
and  warnings  of  friends.  It  is  difficult  to  hit  the  happy 
medium  in  compiling  a  volume  of  this  kind.  We  are  of 
opinion,  however,  that  no  book  on  the  sport  and  pastime 
of  cycling  can  be  complete  unless  it  includes  a  really 
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reliable  and  useful  section  on  path-racing,  with  complete 
training  directions  ;  also  a  section  on  touring  that  will  be 
a  useful  guide  to  the  man  who  has  never  toured  before. 
Multicycles  are  a  phase  of  cycling  that  should  receive 
special  attention.  We  have  often  been  struck  with  the 
scant  courtesy  they  receive  at  the  hands  of  cycling 
writers.  This,  in  all  probability,  is  owing  to. lack  of 
experience  of  multicycle  riding,  since  those  who  have 
the  opportunity  of  trying  and  testing  all  sorts  of  multi- 
cycles, and  who  are  consequently  competent  to  speak 
on  the  subject,  are  few.  We  have  personally  found 
that  a  tandem,  or  even  a  triplet,  if  manned  by  a  crew 
who  "nick"  well  together,  is  a  capital  touring  mount. 
The  commonest  mistake  made  by  purchasers  of  tandems 
is  the  ordering  of  too  high  a  gear  ;  66  is  quite  enough 
for  pleasure  riding,  and  63  will  be  found  to  give  excel- 
lent results,  since  the  strong  point  of  a  tandem  lies  in 
its  steady  running,  which  makes  the  accident  of  missing 
the  pedal  at  high  speed  much  less  likely  than  on  a 
single.  A  triplet,  unless  intended  entirely  for  racing  and 
pacing  work,  should  be  geared  to  72  or  so,  if  real  ease 
and  comfort  are  desired.  It  will  be  found  immensely 
fast — much  more  so  than  a  tandem — and  quite  easy 
uphill.  There  is  a  fascination  about  multicycle  riding 
which  will  certainly  make  it  the  rage  once  the  public 
"  catches  on  to  "  the  idea,  and  signs  are  not  wanting  to 
show  that  the  present  summer  will  see  at  least  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  tandems  in  use. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

"Eras  of  the  Christian  Church."  Edited  by  John 
Fulton,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (1)  The  Age  of  Hildebrand. 
By  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  D.D.  (2)  The  Age  of  the 
Crusades.  By  James  M.  Ludlow,  D.D.  (3) 
The  Great  Western  Schism.  By  Clinton  Locke, 
D.D.    Edinburgh  :  Clark.  1897. 

THis  series  of  popular  monographs,  the  work  of 
American  theologians  and  scholars,  is  intended 
to  supply  the  ordinary  student  with  a  kind  of  bird's-eye 
view  of  some  of  the  important  epochs  in  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church.  Such  books  will  scarcely  be 
needed  by  the  man  who  knows  his  Gibbon,  and  turns 
with  unfailing  pleasure  to  the  glowing  pages  of  Milman. 
But  they  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  student  of  a 
particular  period,  or  of  special  institutions  like  the  later 
monastic  orders  and  military  communities.  Dr.  Vin- 
cent's volume  seems  to  us  the  least  satisfactory  of  the 
three  before  us.  He  is  overweighted  by  his  own 
learning  ;  his  period  is  so  full,  and  crowded  with  so 
many  persons  and  events  of  the  first  importance,  that 
none  of  them — not  even  Hildebrand  himself — stand  out 
with  clear-cut  outline  and  definite  individuality.  The 
canvas  is  so  large,  and  contains  such  a  multitude  of 
figures,  that  the  effect  is  confused  and  confusing.  Dr. 
Vincent  is  perhaps  at  his  best  when  he  steps  aside  to 
deal  with  the  Templars,  or  the  Inquisition,  or  the  Uni- 
versities ;  and  he  has  enriched  his  book  with  an  excel- 
lent and  valuable  bibliography. 

Dr.  Ludlow's  book  is  more  brightly  written,  with  a 
sense  of  the  picturesque  in  history  which  does  not 
beguile  the  author  into  fine  writing,  but  adds  greatly 
to  the  charm  and  interest  of  the  book.  The  Crusades 
form  one  of  the  most  attractive,  if  one  of  the  saddest, 
pages  in  the  history  of  Christendom.  Dr.  Ludlow,  in 
describing  the  rise  of  Islam,  does  justice  to  the  character 
of  the  Prophet,  and  points  out  that  he  was  in  fact  a 
great  reformer.  The  earlier  Saracen  was  a  very 
different  person  from  the  later  Turk.  Dr.  Ludlow  has 
a  happy  knack  of  hitting  off  the  characteristics  of  an 
episode  or  a  personage  in  a  few  telling  sentences,  such 
as  the  description  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  the 
sketches  of  Godfrey,  Dandolo,  Barbarossa,  or  the  sad 
story  of  the  children's  crusade.  The  history  is  brought 
up  to  the  death  of  St.  Louis,  and  a  concluding  chapter 
gives  a  thoughtful  summary  of  the  real  results  of  the 
ill-fated  endeavours  to  deliver  the  holy  places  from  the 
Moslem. 

Dr.  Locke's  book  on  the  Papal  Schism  makes  very 
interesting  reading,  though  the  style  is  somewhat  jerky 
and  occasionally  almost  slangy.  "The  Pope  rubbed  in 
the  insult  "  reads  quaintly  ;  and  one  is  conscious  of  a 
shock  at  being  told  that  when  the  Pope's  foot  was  pre- 


sented for  the  Eastern  bishops  to  kiss,  "the  Greeks 
played  they  did  not  see  it "  ;  or  at  finding  that  the  able 
Pope  Martin  V.  was  "smart."  Nor  can  we  possess 
ourselves  entirely  in  peace  when  we  read  that  "  the 
Pope's  chair  was  lowered  several  pegs."  But  in  spite 
of  these  indications  of  a  defective  sense  of  style,  the 
book  is  well  done,  and  in  spite  of  necessary  compres- 
sion is  clear  and  vivid  in  general  effect. 

"  The  Formation  of  Christendom."  By  T.  W.  Allies. 
Vols.  II.  and  III.  London  :  Burns  &  Oates. 
1897. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  endeavoured  to  deal 
with  the  Christian  Church  in  its  relations  to  the  indivi- 
dual. The  two  volumes  before  us  respectively  discuss 
the  Church  in  regard  to  society  and  to  philosophy.  Mr. 
Allies  is  one  of  those  writers  who  come  to  their  subject 
with  a  theory,  and  seek  to  fit  the  facts  of  history  into 
the  theory.  In  this  case  the  theory  is  that  of  the 
Papacy  ;  Mr.  Allies  was  one  of  the  early  Oxford  con- 
verts to  Rome.  Given  the  theory,  the  author  has 
produced  an  exceedingly  ingenious  and  able  piece  of 
work,  savouring  occasionally — as  in  the  sketch  of  the 
Greek  schools  of  philosophy  in  vol.  ii. — of  the  use  of 
manuals  and  compendiums  rather  than  of  original 
works ;  but  still  good  and  useful  in  its  place.  We 
observe  that  in  his  citation  of  the  famous  interpolated 
passage  of  Cyprian's  "  De  Unitate  Ecclesiae,"  Mr.  Allies 
rejects  the  later  insertions,  while  retaining  the  earlier  ; 
this  chapter  may  profitably  be  compared  with  Archbishop 
Benson's  exhaustive  and  scholarly  examination  of  the 
whole  question  in  the  fourth  section  of  his  great  work. 
Mr.  Allies  is  at  his  best  in  the  sketch  of  polytheism 
before  Christ,  at  the  opening  of  vol.  ii.,  or  the  essay 
on  Apollonius  of  Tyana  in  vol.  iii.  These  volumes  are 
somewhat  too  closely  packed  with  technical  theology  to 
interest  any  but  somewhat  advanced  theological  stu- 
dents ;  who  must,  of  course,  accept  Mr.  Allies's  central 
theory  before  they  can  fall  in  with  the  purpose  of  his 
work. 

"The  Church  of  the  Sixth  Century."  By  W.  H. 
Hutton,  B.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford.    London  :  Longmans.  1897. 

Mr.  Hutton  considers  that  as  a  distinct  epoch  in 
history  the  sixth  century  begins  with  the  reunion  of 
East  and  West  in  519  and  ends  with  the  accession  of 
Gregory  the  Great  in  590.  The  interest  centres  less 
in  Rome  than  in  Constantinople  and  Ravenna  ;  the  hero 
of  the  period  is  unquestionably  the  great  Emperor 
Justinian.  The  author's  picture  of  this  many-sided  man 
is  that  of  an  enthusiastic  admirer,  who  yet  has  too  great 
a  reverence  for  facts  to  be  led  into  mere  panegyric  or 
hero-worship.  He  very  clearly  inclines  to  acquit  "the 
greatest  Greek  theologian  of  the  century  "  of  the  heresy 
with  which  he  was  charged — Aphthartodocetism — but 
differs  from  Professor  Bury,  who  regards  the  charge 
as  proved.  Mr.  Hutton's  verdict  is  "not  proven" 
upon  the  existing  evidence,  which  assuredly  is  confused 
and  perplexing  enough.  The  chapters  on  "The 
Eastern  Church  and  its  Mission  "  and  on  "  The  Art  of 
the  Sixth  Century"  are  full  of  interest,  and  contain 
much  matter  which  will  be  new  to  the  majority  of 
readers.  An  important  point  is  made,  with  which  Mr. 
Allies  must  reckon,  by  contrasting  the  greatness  of  the 
Eastern  Church  in  this  century  with  the  "  humiliation  " 
(Duchesne)  of  the  Papacy  and  of  Rome. 

"The  Work  of  the  Church  in  London."  The  St. 
James's  Lectures  for  1896.  Edited  by  Bishop 
Barry.  London :  Murray. 
A  chapter  of  modern  Church  history  may  well  be 
added  to  the  books  noticed  above.  No  thoughtful 
man,  whether  a  Churchman  or  not,  can  be  indifferent 
to  the  moral  problems  of  this  vast  city,  and  the  efforts 
of  spiritual  agencies  to  deal  with  them.  These  lectures 
deal  with  the  activities  of  the  Established  Church  in  the 
various  districts  of  the  Metropolis,  as  seen  by  the  re- 
spective bishops  set  over  them,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  contributing  an  introductory  lecture.  The 
right  reverend  lecturers  laudably  avoid  polemics  for  the 
most  part,  and  content  themselves  with  setting  forward 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  showing  what  the  Church  is 
doing  to  cope  with  them.    It  is  an  astonishing  record, 
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at  one  moment  leading  one  to  despair  of  ever  adequately 
dealing  with  London  misery  and  vice,  and  at  another 
inspiring  one  with  admiration  for  the  heroism  and  self- 
denial  shown  by  countless  workers  in  the  most  difficult 
of  all  fields.  Perhaps  the  freshest  and  most  generally 
interesting  of  the  lectures  is  that  on  East  London,  by 
the  Bishop  of  Stepney. 

THIRTY  YEARS  OF  TEACHING. 

«'  Thirty  Years  of  Teaching."  By  L.  C.  Miall,  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Biology  in  the  Yorkshire  College. 
London  :  Macmillan.  1897. 

TO  those  who  love  variety  in  their  reading  we  can 
heartily  recommend  this  book.  Maxims  for  lec- 
turers, memoirs  of  Baer  and  R.  L.  Edgeworth, 
dialogues  between  a  well-to-do  drysalter  and  a  school- 
master, and  between  a  Science  and  Arts  Professor, 
hints  for  reading  aloud,  studying  nature  and  examining 
for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  "  Locals,"  an  account  of 
the  Froebel  and  Pestalozzi  methods,  a  criticism  of  Bain 
on  Education,  dissertations  on  Helplessness  and  Handi- 
|  ness,  on  Classical  Grammar,  on  the  teaching  of  Ele- 
mentary Geography,  and  on  the  art  of  reading  aloud, 
follow  or  cross  each  other  with  complexity  bewilder- 
ing. "Room  for  all  subjects"  is  Professor  Miall's 
motto  as  an  educationist,  and  "room  for  all  subjects  " 
might  appropriately  be  the  motto  of  his  book.  Pro- 
.  fessor  Miall  has  long  been  an  honoured  contributor 
to  the  "Journal  of  Education,"  and  the  miscellaneous 
1  character  of  the  present  volume  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  fasciculus  of  his  contributions  to 
that  publication,  and  not,  as  the  title  might  imply,  an 
•  autobiography.  We  confess  to  disappointment  ;  we 
should  have  preferred  a  record  of  his  practical  experi- 
ences as  a  teacher,  and  our  regret  is  the  greater 
because  when  he  does  draw  on  those  experiences  he  is 
I  always  interesting.  However,  we  must  be  grateful  for 
what  we  have.  Much  of  what  he  has  here  reprinted 
and  expanded  was  well  worth  reproduction  in  a  per- 
manent form.  The  two  dialogues  are  excellent,  and  go 
to  the  heart  of  important  subjects.  We  do  not  at  all 
agree  with  Professor  Miall's  remarks  about  the  Classics 
and  classical  teaching,  a  subject  in  which  he  does  not 
appear  to  be  in  his  element  ;  but  much  of  what  he  has 
to  say  about  elementary  education,  and  everything  he 
has  to  say  about  scientific  education,  are  full  of  interest 
and  instruction.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  in  the 
remarks  on  English  prose- writers  "  who  wrote  as  they 
:alked,"  the  North  to  which  Professor  Miall  meant  to 
'efer  was  plainly  Roger  North,  the  author  of  the 
!,  '  Examen"  and  the  "  Lives  of  the  Norths,"  not  North, 
!|:he  translator  of  Plutarch. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  LONDON. 

I  :<  Shakespeare's  London:  a  Study  of  London  in  the 
Reign  of  Elizabeth."  By  T.  Fairman  Ordish. 
London :  Dent.  1897. 

THE  author  of  this  little  volume  begins  by  doing 
himself  great  injustice.  He  sets  out  with  a  series 
I  if  pompous  platitudes  which  promise  infinite  dulness  ; 
1  tut,  sliding  into  what  is  evidently  his  natural  style,  he 
1  troceeds  to  gossip  very  pleasantly  about  "Shakespeare's 
London,"  not,  he  warns  us  to  remember,  "  the  London 
m<i  Shakespeare."  A  pretty  and  portable  book,  printed 
I'vith  excellent  type  on  excellent  paper,  with  a  reduced 
facsimile  of  Visscher's  view  of  London  in  1616  prefixed 
mo  it,  and  with  seven  really  good  illustrations  from 
l.rawings  by  Mr.  Crickmore  interleaving  it,  can  hardly 
I  ail  to  be  welcome  to  every  one  who  has  a  taste  for 
■  ntiquities.  Though  its  author  has  no  pretension  to 
I  riginal  research  or  recondite  learning,  he  has  brought 
I  Dgether  much  which  will  probably  be  new  to  the  general 
l  eader.  And  his  compilation  has  the  merit  of  enabling 
I  s  to  realize  many  of  the  features  of  the  City  which 
||  ad  the  good  fortune  to  witness  for  the  first  time 
I  Hamlet  "  and  "  King  Lear."  But  Mr.  Ordish 
Ifiould  have  paid  more  attention  to  accuracy,  pro- 
portion and  relevance.  To  assume,  for  instance,  that 
l  hakespeare  came  to  London  in  1585  is  to  assume 
ti  hat  is  not  known  and  what  is  improbable  ;  to  spin  out 


an  account  of  the  gardens  and  flora  of  a  town  which  is 
being  studied  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  light  on  a 
dramatist,  into  some  fifty  pages,  and  to  give  practically 
no  description  at  all  of  the  theatres  and  of  dramatic 
representations,  is  to  set  proportion  and  relevance  at 
defiance.  Mr.  Ordish  has  plainly  as  little  control  over 
his  pen  as  Cousin  Feenix  in  Dombey  had  over  his 
legs.  And  we  wish,  too,  that  he  had  refrained  from 
the  sort'  of  eloquence  in  which  he  indulges  when  he 
describes  Shakespeare,  in  an  imaginary  evening  walk 
"  through  Paul's  Churchyard  out  by  Ludgate  into  Fleet 
Street,  gazing  on  the  '  whitlowe  grass  '  on  the  garden 
wall  of  Southampton  House,  and  listening  to  the 
nightingales  and  taking  out  his  tablets  " — to  do  a  very 
odd  thing — "  to  write,  in  answer  to  the  satiric  (sic)  note 
of  the  bird,"  a  sonnet  promising  himself  immortality. 
However,  the  book,  on  the  whole,  has  real  merit  and 
will  repay  perusal. 

FICTION. 

"A  Fleeting  Show."  By  G.  Beresford  FitzGerald, 
F.S.A.    London  :  Digby,  Long.  1897. 

MR.  FITZGERALD'S  story  has  two  heroes.  One 
of  them  is  Mr.  Lionel  Smith,  graphic  artist ;  the 
other,  Dr.  Matheson,  head  of  a  college  at  Oxford. 
Mr.  Smith,  who  had  been  the  Master's  favourite  pupil, 
went  to  Paris  in  order  to  study  the  art  of  painting. 
There  he  became  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Crondall,  a 
young  widow  of  much  attractiveness,  whom  he  wooed 
and  won  with  no  waste  of  time.  Going  on  there- 
after very  prettily,  the  love  story  should  please  Mr. 
Ruskin,  who  cannot  understand  why  romances  should 
be  wound  up  whenever  the  "Wedding  March"  has 
pealed  the  spouses  out  of  church.  In  that  respect 
it  pleases  ourselves  ;  but  we  wish  Mr.  FitzGerald  had 
been  less  anxious  to  solve  high  problems.  Mr.  Lionel 
Smith  has  an  hereditary  predisposition  towards  insanity. 
A  spectre  is  frequently  at  his  shoulder  as  he  paints. 
By-and-bye,  becoming  very  insistent,  it  seizes  his 
arm.  He  can  paint  no  more,  and  has  to  be  put  into 
an  asylum  for  lunatics.  Then  the  bride  falls  ill,  and 
dies  after  a  surgical  operation.  Lionel,  in  the  mad- 
house, has  telepathic  knowledge  of  her  death,  and  tells 
the  medical  superintendent  that  the  spectre  has 
gone  for  ever.  Gruesome  as  it  is,  all  this  is 
gently,  even  charmingly,  told  ;  but  we  grieve  to  think 
of  the  nonsensical  beliefs  it  may  engender  in  neurotic 
minds.  The  other  hero,  Dr.  Matheson,  is  made  a  still 
more  dangerous  figure.  He  is  converted  from  meta- 
physical agnosticism  to  a  state  of  mystical  belief  which 
would  win  the  approval  of  Colonel  Olcott.  The  Master's 
metaphysics  may  have  been  poor  stuff  ;  but  Olcottism 
is  stuff  still  poorer.  Mr.  FitzGerald's  writing  has  false 
constructions,  not  a  few.  We  are  told,  for  example, 
that  the  Master  "never  discussed  religion  on  the 
grounds  of  good  breeding."  Also,  Mr.  FitzGerald  strives 
after  wit,  and  usually  fails.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
writing  as  a  whole  is  correctly  fluent,  and  sometimes  his 
endeavour  to  be  witty  meets  with  a  mild  success.  "  In 
the  old  days,"  said  Dr.  Matheson,  "  the  sons  followed 
professions,  and  their  sisters  married.  Now,  I  hear,  the 
sisters  don't  marry  but  follow  professions,  and  the  sons 
don't  follow  professions  but  marry."  We  consider  Mr. 
FitzGerald  a  promising  novelist. 

"A  Nineteenth-Century  Miracle."  By  Z.  Z.  (Louis 
Zangwill).    London  :  Chatto  &  Windus.  1897. 

"  The  Beautiful  Miss  Brooke."  By  Z.  Z.  (Louis  Zang- 
will).   London  :  Raphael  Tuck.  1897. 

IF  a  respectable  London  tea-merchant  is  washed  over- 
board from  the  Ostend  boat  in  mid-channel  one 
stormy  night  and  at  approximately  the  same  hour  his 
body  is  found  on  the  floor  of  a  studio  in  St.  John's 
Wood  with  a  broken  skylight  just  overhead,  and  if, 
moreover,  the  corpse  bears  unmistakable  signs  of 
drowning  by  sea  water,  it  certainly  looks  as  if  some- 
thing miraculous  had  happened.  No  wonder  that  after 
the  coroner's  inquest,  which  is  reported  at  great  length 
in  Mr.  Louis  ZangwiU's  pages,  a  gentleman  of  the 
"  Parallax  "  order  wrote  to  the  papers  propounding  the 
theory  that  the  sea  is  above  the  sky.  The  explanation 
of  the  mystery  lies  in  a  particularly  cold-blooded  murder, 
but  in  what  manner  it  is  only  fair  to  let  Mr.  Zangwill 
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tell  the  reader  himself.  "  A  Nineteeth-Century  Miracle  " 
is  a  good  story  of  its  kind,  except  that  the  long  arm 
of  coincidence  has  rather  too  much  to  do,  and  that  the 
murderers  are  an  incredibly  callous  and  cold-blooded 
pair.  But  the  inevitable  detective  is  far  from  being 
superhumanly  clever— in  fact,  he  discovers  nothing  at 
all — and  the  mystery  is  well  kept  up  to  the  end.  Mr. 
Louis  Zangvvill  has  not  so  far  displayed  extraordinary 
qualities  as  a  writer,  but  the  book  may  be  confidently 
recommended  for  a  railway  journey  or  for  the  seaside. 
Not  so  the  other  story,  "The  Beautiful  Miss  Brooke," 
which  is  one  of  a  series  known  as  "The  Breezy 
Library,"  described  by  its  publishers  as  "an  attempt  to 
dissociate  a  shilling  from  a  shocker  and  to  supply 
rather  a  series  of  shilling  soothers."  There  is  certainly 
nothing  shocking  about  "The  Beautiful  Miss  Brooke," 
unless  it  be  that  she  is  an  American  girl  who  is  very 
fond  of  having  men  kiss  her,  and  if  tediousness  be 
soothing  the  story  also  achieves  the  second  object  of 
the  series.  Frankly  we  prefer  the  shilling  shocker  when 
it  is  decently  written.  This  further  effort  of  Mr. 
Louis  Zangwill  is  patently  a  very  commonplace  pot- 
boiler. 

"The  Rudeness  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Leatherhead." 

Ethics  of  the  Surface  Series.    No.  1.    By  Gordon 

Seymour.    London  :  Grant  Richards.  1897. 
"A  Homburg  Story."    Ethics  of  the  Surface  Series. 

No.  2.    By   Gordon   Seymour.    London  :  Grant 

Richards.  1897. 

Mr.  Gordon  Seymour  is  a  novelist  with  a  theory. 
He  thinks  that  novels  err  "  in  dealing  too  exclusively 
with  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  fundamental  and 
ruling  interests  and  passions  of  life,  and  therefore 
the  only  proper  motives  to  action  in  literature,"  and 
he  has  set  himself  to  cultivate  instead  the  more 
superficial  aspects  of  life.  "  An  eminent  man  of 
letters  "  who  has  read  his  two  stories  has  patted  him 
on  the  back  and  encouraged  him  with  the  dictum  that 
"the  most  abstruse  of  all  sciences  is  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Superficial,"  which  sounds  nice  but  is  really  non- 
sense. Hence  this  "  Ethics  of  the  Surface  Series." 
No.  1  is  a  little  duodecimo  volume,  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  preface  in  which 
Mr.  Seymour  propounds  his  theory.  The  rest  tells  us 
how  the  Honourable  Mr.  Leatherhead  was  very  rude  to 
a  lady  and  spoiled  his  diplomatic  career  in  consequence. 
This  was  quite  as  it  should  be,  of  course,  and  it  would 
make  a  good  anecdote,  but  the  incident  is  a  little  thin 
as  the  motif  of  a  novel.  No.  2,  "A  Homburg 
Story,"  is  much  more  interesting;  but  this  is  because 
Mr.  Seymour  has  already  thrown  over  his  theory.  The 
story,  in  fact,  turns  on  the  falling  in  love  of  an  English 
member  of  Parliament  with  an  American  Jewess,  so 
that  the  fundamental  passion  is  as  prominent  as  it  is  in 
most  novels.  It  is  a  rather  neat  little  story.  If  Mr. 
Seymour  would  endeavour  to  get  along  without  a  theory, 
he  would  probably  do  much  better  work.  He  is  himself 
aware  that  he  is  continually  being  led  into  making  his 
characters  talk  at  the  reader  through  many  pages  in  a 
fashion  that  would  be  interesting  enough  in  an  essay, 
but  which  is  quite  out  of  place  in  a  novel.  In  spite  of 
all  novels  with  a  purpose  and  Mr.  Seymour's  "eminent 
man  of  letters,"  it  remains  true  that  the  chief  aim  of  a 
novel  is  to  interest  the  reader  in  the  story  it  tells,  not 
to  provide  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  opinions  re- 
garding good  manners  and  polite  society. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

THE  publishing  world  has  now  thoroughly  recovered 
from  its  summer  torpor.  The  Memoir  of  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  is  in  preparation  at  Messrs.  Long- 
mans. It  has  been  chiefly  written  by  his  brother, 
Canon  Rawlinson,  of  Canterbury,  but  chapters  have 
also  been  contributed  by  the  present  baronet  and  by 
Lord  Roberts. 

The  four  following  volumes  of  Longmans'  Practical 
Elementary  Science  Series  are  ready: — "Practical 
Domestic  Hygiene,"  by  Messrs.  J.  Lane  Notter  and 
R.  H.  Firth  ;  "  Elementary  Practical  Physiography," 
by  Mr.  John  Thornton,  which  is  the  first  section  of  the 
new  syllabus  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department ; 
"  Elementary  Practical   Chemistry,"   by   Mr.    G.  S. 


Newth  ;  and  "  Elementary  Practical  Physics,"  by  Mr. 
W.  Watscn.  The  last  two  works  are  designed  as 
laboratory  manuals  for  use  in  organised  science 
schools. 

In  the  preface  to  his  "  History  of  England,"  Mr. 
Arnold  Forster  describes  his  work  as  "  an  attempt  .  .  . 
to  clothe  the  skeleton  of  chronological  fact  with  the 
flesh  and  blood  which  are  essential  parts  of  the 
animated  and  living  figure."  It  will  be  published  this 
season  by  Messrs.  Cassell,  in  a  single  volume  of  eight 
hundred  pages,  and  will  be  liberally  illustrated. 

"  Cosmopolis  "  comes  of  age  with  the  September 
number,  and  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  is  marking  the  event 
by  a  distinguished  list  of  contributors,  which  includes 
Lady  Dilke  and  Malwida  von  Meysenberg,  who  supplies 
some  recollections  of  Mazzini. 

Mr.  Ernest  Vizetelly's  translation  of  "  Paris  "  is  to  be 
among  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus's  early  issues. 
Together  with  the  previous  volumes,  "  Lourdes  "  and 
"  Rome,"  it  will  complete  the  Zola  trilogy. 

Messrs.  Putnam's  Sons  will  issue  next  week  M. 
Pellissier's  "  Literary  Movement  in  France  during  the 
Nineteenth  Century,"  translated  by  Miss  A.  Garrison 
Brinton  ;  and  two  works  of  theological  interest,  Pro- 
fessor Tyler's  "  Bases  of  Religious  Belief,"  and  Pro- 
fessor Bascom's  "  Evolution  and  Religion  ;  or,  Faith 
as  a  part  of  a  complete  Cosmic  System." 

A  record  in  cheap  editions  will  be  established  by 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low  next  month,  with  their  issue  of 
"  Lorna  Doone  "  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  for 
the  modest  sum  of  sixpence.  A  work  useful  to  officers 
on  foreign  service  has  been  compiled  and  edited  by  Mr. 
L.  C.  R.  Duncombe-Jewell.  It  is  called  "A  Handbook 
to  British  Military  Stations  Abroad,"  and  gives  the 
position,  population,  climate,  and  other  information 
connected  with  each  post.  It  is  to  be  one  of  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low's  early  publications. 

The  autobiography  of  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  which  is 
shortly  due  from  Messrs.  Jarrold's,  is  called  "  Some 
Reminiscences  of  a  Lecturer." 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Claude  Phillips  is  already 
at  work  on  a  catalogue  of  the  Wallace  collection,  and 
intends  to  follow  it  up  with  a  more  elaborate  work  on . 
the  same  subject.  Mr.  Phillips's  appointment  as 
Keeper  to  the  collection  was  announced  a  short  time 
ago. 

A  sumptuous  work  is  promised  in  Messrs.  Bliss, 
Sands's  new  production,  "  Christ  and  His  Mother  in 
Italian  Art,"  edited  by  Canon  Eyton  and  Miss  Julia 
Cartvvright,  and  illustrated  with  fifty  examples  from 
the  great  masters.  Another  artistic  publication  from 
the  same  firm  will  be  "  Greek  Art  on  Greek  Soil,"  by 
Mr.  James  M.  Hoppin,  of  Yale  University.  Messrs. 
Bliss,  Sands  have  also  in  contemplation  a  "  Progressive 
Science  Series." 

Some  attractive  subjects  are  to  be  found  amongst 
Mr.  George  Redway's  forthcoming  productions.  "The 
Actor's  Art "  is  composed  of  signed  articles  by  pro- 
minent members  of  the  dramatic  profession,  expounding 
their  individual  views.  The  "  Collector's  Series  "  is  to 
be  supplemented  by  a  volume  from  the  Rev.  H.  R. 
Haweis  on  old  violins.  Mr.  Clifford  Harrison  has 
collected  in  book  form  his  essays  on  mysticism,  and  a 
small  compilation  has  been  made  of  "The  Beauties 
of  Marie  Corelli." 

What  promises  to  be  a  standard  History  of  the 
Tower  of  London  has  been  undertaken  by  Lord  Ronald 
Gower,  who  has  had  access  to  numerous  old  documents  \ 
for  his  information.  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  will  issue 
the  work  in  two  volumes,  the  first  being  chiefly  his- 
torical and  topographical,  the  second  biographical. 

Among  the  autumn  issues  of  Messrs.  Digby,  Long 
will  be  a  new  novel  by  Mr.  Fergus  Hume,  entitled 
"  Claude  Duval  of  Ninety-five,"  and  a  volume  of  short 
stories  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Cosmo  Hamilton,  which  he 
has  called  "  Furrows." 

Messrs.  Whittaker  are  publishing  educational  works  :— 
"  Distinguenda,"  a  list   of  Latin  words,  with  their  1 
meanings,  primarily  intended  for  army  candidates,  by  : 
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I  Mr.  A.  P.   S.  Newman;   "A  New  Geography,"  by 
■"Mr.  C.  Bird  ;  "A  New  Graduated  French  Course,"  by 
Professor  Barriere,  in  two  volumes ;  Dr.  Ferdinand 
Hurter's   translation   of  Professor   Reychler's   "  Les 
Theories    Physico-Chimiques "  ;    "The   Theory  and 
,  Practice  of  Analytical  Electrolysis  of  Metals,"  trans- 
;  lated  by  Mr.  J.  B.  C.  Kershaw  from  the  German  of  Dr. 
Bernhard  Neumann  ;  and  the  "  School  Calendar,"  a 
handbook  of  examinations  and  scholarships  for  1897-98, 
I  with  a  list  of  the  Universities,  science  and  technical 
"colleges,  and  the  chief  public  schools. 

NEW  BOOKS   AND  REPRINTS. 

I "  Whitman  :  a  Study."  By  John  Burroughs.  Westminster: 
Constable.  1897. 
'  Reminiscences  of  Walt  Whitman."  With  Extracts  from  his 
Letters  and  Remarks  on  his  Writings.  By  William 
Sloane  Kennedy.  Paisley  and  London  :  Alexander 
Gardner.  1896. 

BOTH  Mr.  Burroughs  and  Mr.  Kennedy  echo  Mr.  Symonds's 
cry:  "It  is  enormously  difficult  to  write  on  Whitman."  The 

I  obvious  retort  is  too  obvious  for  print ;  but  it  would  be  affecta- 

II  ion  not  to  confess  at  once  that  the  perusal  of  the  two  volumes 
weaves  the  retort  still  winking  at  us  with  its  broad  schoolboy's 
I  prin.    Both  authors  are  successful  enough  so  long  as  they  are 
■  )iographical   and  reminiscent,  and   the  extracts  which  Mr. 
I  Burroughs  prints  from  Whitman's  hospital  letters  may  be  re- 
vived with  open  arms.    Whitman  made  a  point  of  appearing 
a  the  wards  of  the  wounded  scrupulously  clean  and  freshly 
ressed  and  with  a  flower  or  a  sprig  of  green  in  his  button- 
ole.    "  When  he  appeared,  in  passing  along,  there  was  a  smile 

1  f  affection  and  welcome  on  every  face,  however  wan,  and  his 
presence  seemed  to  light  up  the  place  as  it  might  be  lighted 
i  y  the  presence  of  the  God  of  Love.    From  cot  to  cot  they 
!  ailed  him,  often  in  tremulous  tones  or  in  whispers  ;  they 
mbraced  him  :  they  touched  his  hand  ;  they  gazed  at  him. 
j  'o  one  he  gave  a  few  words  of  cheer  ;  for  another  he  wrote  a 
:tter  home  ;  to  others  he  gave  an  orange,  a  few  comfits,  a 
igar,  a  pipe  and  tobacco,  a  sheet  of  paper  or  a  postage-stamp, 
■11  of  which  and  many  other  things  were  in  his  capacious 
;  avresack.  .  .  .  He  did  the  things  for  them  no  nurse  or  doctor 
1 5uld  do,  and  he  seemed  to  leave  a  benediction  at  every  cot  as  he 
.issed  along.   The  lights  had  gleamed  for  hours  in  the  hospital 
lat  night  before  he  left  it,  and,  as  he  took  his  way  towards  the 
Dor,  you  could  hear  the  voices  of  many  a  stricken  hero  calling 
Walt,  Walt,  Walt!  come  again!  come  again!'"    With  so 
oving  a  passage  fresh  in  our  mind  (Mr.  Burroughs  quotes  it 
Lorn  a  Herald  correspondent),  it  seems  an  almost  futile  piece 
"  pedantry  to  go  on  and  quarrel  with  what  an  affectionate 
Imiration  has  discovered  to  say  about  the  poet's  work.  But 
e  futility  of  the  proceeding  includes  and  covers  the  objection  we 
ive  to  bring  against  the  book  before  us.    There  is  Whitman 
e  man,  of  whom  Mr.  Burroughs  has  something  to  say  which 
.2  want  to  hear.    There  is  also  Whitman's  work,  which  has 
:en  read,  or  can  be  read,  at  any  moment.    And  there  is 
Ifithing  else.    For  when   Mr.   Burroughs  leaves  his  bio- 
Raphical    section,    he    plunges    into    a    veritable    sea  of 
'^petitions  and  generalities,  as  choppy  as  the  Channel  itself, 
l  -ierein  the  reader  is  mercilessly  tossed,  only  to  find  himself, 
1  len  he  escapes  at  last,  pretty  nearly  where  he  was  when  he 
larted.    Mr.  Burroughs's  short  notes  follow  one  another  in 
I  eathless  disorder,  until  the  reader  is  worried  into  exclaiming 
■What  a  fuss  !  "  and  with  that  exclamation  the  game  is  up. 
1  >r  the  critic  is  a  man  who  must  justify  his  existence  at  every 
li:p.    At  the  mere  notion  of  the  question  "What  is  the  use  of 
■P  this  ? "  he  falls  headlong  to  the  ground,  and  will  hardly 
■(oover  his  feet.    Mr.  Burroughs  has  been  too  sincere  to  con- 
l'Ler  himself;  he  thought  only  of  Whitman,  and  all  through 
l| !  book  we  catch  sight  of  the  confession  which  appears  at  the 
I  d :  "  At  times  I  feel  as  if  I  was  almost  as  much  at  sea  with 
■  ^ard  to  him  as  when  I  first  began  to  study  him  ;  not  at  sea 
l|  :h  regard  to  his  commanding  genius  and  power,  but  with 
li'fard  to  any  adequate  statement  and  summary  of  him  in 
«  rent  critical  terms."    A  less  sincere  critic  would  have  made 
li  lis  chief  business  to  hide  any  such  feeling  from  his  readers, 
lid,  alas  for  morality  !  he  would  probably  have  written  a  more 
isfactory  book.    To  put  the  case  in  a  nutshell,  Mr.  Burroughs 
falls  into  an  "&c."  at  the  end  of  his  sentences  where  an 
~noral  man,  with  eyes  fixed  on  his  own  precious  footsteps, 
uld  have  picked  his  way,  assured  that  the  reader  would  be 
[:eived  into  admiration  by  the  sight  of  a  spotless  pair  of 
:  ent-leathers.    Meanwhile  Mr.  Burroughs  says  some  ex- 
tent things  in  the   course   of  his  jottings,  as  when  he 
k,s  Whitman's  work  "a  series  of  sorties  into  the  world  of 
Lterials." 

Mr.  Kennedy  devotes  a  larger  proportion  of  his  space  to 
pitman's  personality,  though  his  reminiscences  are  not  always 
1  vorthy  of  attention.  The  critical  or  appreciative  portion  is 
'.ny  rate  entertaining  in  places,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  a 
"l  who  rearranges  sentences  of  Wordsworth  and  Keats  dis- 
ws  any  fear  of  coming  to  close  quarters,  and  very  close 
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quarters,  with  his  subject.  So  vehement  is  Mr.  Kennedy's 
defence  of  the  form  in  which  the  "  Leaves  of  Grass"  are  written, 
that  it  leads  him  not  only  to  prophecies  for  the  future,  but  also 
to  an  indictment  of  the  past.  "  One  may  confidently  open  at 
random  the  volumes  of  the  poets  in  search  of  exemplifications 
of  the  laws  of  poetic  art  ;  for,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions 
(poems  and  poets),  they  contain  little  that  is  not  illustrative  of 
what  great  art  should  not  be  in  the  matter  of  technique."  The 
great  technical  law  which  poets  frequently  transgressed  is  that 
the  sentence  or  thought  must  end  with  the  line,  there  must  be 
no  running  on.  This  certainly  rids  us  of  a  few  poets,  and  the 
law  will  be  received  with  acclamation  by  schoolboys  struggling 
with  the  hexameter.  They  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Virgil 
wrote 

"  Flumina  amem  silvasque  inglorius.    O,  ubi  campi 
Spercheusque,  et  virginibus  bacchata  Laca;nis 
Taygeta  ! " 

because  he  was  not  a  sufficient  master  of  technique  to  make  his 
sentences  end  with  the  rhythm  of  his  line.  But  even  if  Virgil 
had  heard  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  law  and  had  made  every  one  of  his 
lines  contain  "an  unmutilated  thought"  (law-givers are  allowed 
to  beg  the  question),  he  would  still  have  come  under  the  lash. 
Because  if  there  is  one  thing  that  Mr.  Kennedy  dislikes  even 
more  than  a  running  on  of  the  sense,  it  is  "  base  mechanical 
regularity."  We  see,  therefore,  not  only  that  great  poets  have, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  failed  in  their  business,  but  also  that  they 
could  not  possibly  have  succeeded.  So  complete  an  indict- 
ment of  the  business  of  poetry  has  seldom  been  attempted,  and 
it  is  not  wonderful  that,  having  got  poetry  into  this  remarkably 
tight  place,  Mr.  Kennedy  should  lay  on  the  blows  with  no 
sparing  hand. 

"  The  Birds  of  Our  Country."  By  H.  E.  Stewart,  B.A.  London : 
Digby,  Long.  1897. 

The  author  tells  us  that  this  book  is  the  outcome  of  some  en- 
joyable excursions  in  the  New  Forest,  in  which  he  was  accom- 
panied by  the  boys  of  the  school  at  Queenwood.  It  is  not  so 
enjoyable  to  read  of  their  doings,  as  Mr.  Stewart  appears  not 
to  know  that  the  ways  of  the  "whole  clutch"  collector  are  no 
longer  regarded  by  the  world  with  approval.  Those  who  follow 
such  practices  may  be  pleased  with  Mr.  Stewart's  adventures  in 
the  Forest ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  class  is  not  now  very 
numerous.  The  book  is  mainly  a  compilation  from  Seebohm 
and  other  authorities,  with  a  sprinkling  of  original  observations 
and  anecdotes  of  tame  crows  and  other  birds  not  wholly  with- 
out interest.  The  style  is  unpretentious — "  A  striking  little 
chap  is  the  Wheatear,"  writes  Mr.  Stewart,  B.A. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


A  Educational  Supplement  will  appear  with  our  issue  of  4  September. 
Advertisements  intended  for  insertion  in  that  number  should  be 
sent  to  the  Manager  as  soon  as  possible. 


Volume  LXXXIII.  of  the  Saturday  Review,  bound  in  cloth,  \ds., 
is  ready.  Cloth  cases  for  binding  the  volumes  2s.,  and  Reading 
Cases  2s.  6d.  and  $s.  each,  may  be  had  at  the  Office,  or  through 
any  Bookseller. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning,  but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
mails  every  Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First 
Edition  cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the 
regular  issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4  p.m.  on  Fridays. 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  A  printed  Scale  of  Charges 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 
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The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  PARIS  every  Saturday  from 


AMERICA. 

Copies  are  on  Sale  at  the  International  News  Company's  Offices, 
83  and  85  Duane  Street,  New  York,  Messrs.  Damrell  & 
Upham's,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  at  The 
Harold  Wilson  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


(For  This  Week's  Books  see  jtage  230.) 
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Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  (near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  at  Le 
Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Le  Kiosque 
Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Le  Kiosque  Vermimes, 
Cour  de  Rome,  and  at  the  Galignani  Library,  Nice. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Angel  of  Evil,  An  (Gertrude  Warden).  Stevens. 
Beacon  Fires  (F.  A.  Hyndman).  Simpkin.  is.l 
Belgravia  (September).  I 

Bookkeeping,  Double  Entry,  A  Common-sense  Method  of  (S.  Dyer).     Philip  & 
Son.    is.  6d. 

Clyde  River  and  Firth,  The  (Braddeley).  Black. 

Cornhill  Magazine  (September). 

English  Illustrated  Magazine  (September). 

English  Local  Government  of  To-day  (M.  R.  Maltbie).    Columbia  University. 

Finance  Minister  of  Portugal,  Report  of  His  Excellency  the. 

Five  o'Clock  Tea  (W.  D.  Howells).    David  Douglas. 

French,  Lessons  in  (Louis  Fasquelle).    Cassell  &  Co. 

Golden  Crocodile,  The  (F.  M.  Trimmer).    Downey  &  Co.  6s. 

Graphic  Pictures  (Phil  May).  Routledge. 

Harper's  Monthly  Magazine  (September). 

Humanitarian,  The  (September). 

Italian  Lessons  (Anon).    Cassell  &  Co. 

Jewish  Year-Book,  The  (J.  Jacobs).    Greenburg.  3s. 

Kirkham's  Find  (Mary  Gaunt).    Methuen  &  Co.  6*. 

Longman's  Magazine  (September). 

North  American  Review  (August). 

Power  of  an  Endless  Life,  The.  and  other  Sermons  (D.  Wright).  Rivingtons.  $s. 
Pretoria,  Report  of  the  State  Mining  Engineer. 

Psychical  Research  Society,  Proceedings  of  the  (July).    Kegan  Paul.    3*.  6d. 
Rash  Verdict,  A  (L.  Keith).  Bentley. 

Rothamsted  Experiments,  The  (C.  J.  R.  Tipper).    Crosby  Lockwood.    3*.  (ti. 
Scarlet  and  Blue  (J.  Farmer).    Cassell  &  Co.  5.?. 
Seats  in  Essex  (J.  A.  Rush).  King. 

Sooial  Teaching  of  Jesus,  The  (S.  Matthews).    Macmillan.  6s. 
Somersetshire,  The  Way  about  (Henry  Harbour).    lliffe  ec  Son.  if. 
Song  of  the  Ages  (M.  C.  O'Byrne).  Wickham. 
Stapleton's  Luck  (Margery  Hollis).  Bentley. 
Studies  in  Two  I  .iteratures  (A.  Symons1).  Smithers. 
Tales  of  the  Rock  (Mary  Anderson).    Downey  &  Co.    3s.  6d. 
Temperance  Reader,  The  (Rev.  T.  Dennis  Hird).    Cassell  &  Co. 
This  World  of  Ours  (H.  O.  Arnold-Forster).    Cassell  &  Co. 

niversal  Directory  of  Railway  Officials,  The(R.  Blundstone).  Directory  Publish- 
ng  Company.  \os. 
Welsh  Singer,  A.  (Allen  Raine).    Hutchinson.  6s. 
Woman  at  Home,  The  (September). 

Wordsworth.  Selections  from  (\V.  T.  Webb).    Macmillan.    2J.  6d. 
World's  Lumber  Room.  The  (Selina  Gaye).    Cassell  &  Co.  2J. 
Zermatt,  A  Guide  to  (E.  Whymper).  Murray. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EMPIRE   THEATRE.— EVERY    EVENING,  UNDER 
ONE  FLAG,  and  MONTE  CRISTO.    Grand  Variety  Entertainment. 
Doors  open  at  7.45.   

BttlTISH  MUSEUM. 
THE  READING  ROOMS  will  be  CLOSED  from  Wednes- 

x  day,  September  1,  to  Saturday,  September  4,  inclusive. 

E.  MAUNDE  THOMPSON, 
British  Museum,  24  August,  1897.  Principal  Librarian  and  Secretary. 

TYPE-WRITING  WORK  of  every  description  done  with 
accuracy  and  dispatch.  Authors'  MSS.,  Technical  and  Legal  Copying,  Index- 
ing, Specifications,  Tracing,  Translating,  Addressing,  &c.  &c— Misses  E.  &  J. 
PUTZ,  435  Mansion  House  Chambers,  London,  E.C.  

gT.   BARTHOLOMEW'S   HOSPITAL  and  COLLEGE. 
PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  CLASS. 

Systematic  Courses  of  Lectures  and  Laboratory  Work  in  the  subjects  of  the  Pre- 
liminary Scientific  and  Intermediate  B.Sc.  Examinations  of  the  University  of 
London  will  commence  on  October  1,  and  continue  till  July,  1898. 

Fee  for  the  whole  course,  £21,  or  .£18  18s.  to  students  of  the  Hospital ;  or  single 
subjects  may  be  taken. 

There  is  a  Special  Class  for  the  January  Examination. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Warden  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  London,  E.C. 

A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 

HE    LONDON    HOSPITAL    MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 


T 


The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Friday,  October  1. 

The  Hospital  is  the  largest  general  hospital  in  the  kingdom,  and  contains  nearly 
800  beds.  Number  of  in-patients  last  year,  11,337;  out-patients,  158,002;  acci- 
dents, 14,625.  , 

Surgical  operations  daily.    Maior  operations  in  1896,  2,196. 

Appointments  :  Sixty  qualified  resident  or  salaried  appointments  are  made 
annually.  Dresners,  maternity  assistants,  clinical,  and  post-mortem  clerks,  are 
appointed  every  three  months.  All  appointments  are  free  to  Students  of  the  Hos- 
pital.   Resident  officers  have  free  board. 

Scholarships  and  Prizes.— Entrance  Scholarships,  value  £120,  £60,  £60,  £3$, 
£30,  and  ,620,  will  be  offered  for  competition  at  the  end  of  September.  Numerous 
Scholarships  and  Prizes  are  given  annually. 

Fees. — 120  guineas  in  one  payment,  or  130  guineas  by  instalments.  A  reduction 
of  15  guineas  i»  allowed  to  the  sons  of  members  of  the  profession. 

Luncheons  or  dinners  at  moderate  charges  can  be  obtained  in  the  Students'  Club. 
The  Students'  Clubs  Union,  embracing  all  the  Scientific,  Social,  and  Athletic  Clubs, 
is  available  to  all  Students.    The  Clubs  Union  Ground  is  at  Lower  Edmonton. 

The  Metropolitan,  Metropolitan  District,  East  London,  and  South-Eastern  Rail- 
way Stations  are  close  to  the  Hospital  and  College. 

For  further  information  apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to 
Mile  End  E.  MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 


r^UY'S    HOSPITAL.— ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

^  to  be  competed  for  in  September,  1897. — TWO  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS 
in  ARTS,  one  of  the  value  of  £100,  open  to  Candidates  under  20  years  of  age,  and 
one  of  £50,  open  to  Candidates  under  25  years  of  age  ;  Two  Open  Scholarships  in 
Science  one  of  the  value  of  Z150,  and  another  of  ,£60,  open  to  Candidates  under 
25  years  of  age  :  One  Open  Scholarship  for  University  Students  who  have  completed 
their  study  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  of  the  value  of  ^50.  — Full  particulars  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Dean,  Guy's  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

TJNIVERSITY   of  LONDON.  —  SPECIAL  CLASSES. 

LONDON  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

SPECIAL  CLASSES  are  held  in  the  subjects  required  for  the  PRELIMINARY 
SCIENTIFIC  M.B.  (London)  EXAMINATION. 

BOTANY  and  ZOOLOGY.    By  P.  Chalmers  Mitchell,  M.A.Oxon.,  F.Z.S. 
CHEMISTRY  and  PHYSICS.    By  Hugh  Candy,  B.A.,  B.Sc.Lond. 

Fee  for  the  whole  Course,  10  Guineas. 

Special  Classes  are  also  held  fur  tne  Intermediate  M.B.  Lond.  and  Primary 
F.R.C.S.,  and  other  Examinations. 
These  Classes  will  commence  in  October,  and  are  not  confined  to  Students  of 

tbe  H0SpUal-  MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 


A   NORTH   GERMAN  LADY  wishes  for  a  situation  as 

■f*  GOVERNESS  or  COMPANION.  Excellent  Performer  of  Music.  Can 
give  Lessons  in  Art.  Speaks  French  fluently.  High  references.— Address,  Fraulein 
Hever,  care  of  Mrs.  Darby,  Dollar,  Sobraon  Villa,  Scotland. 

T-TANOVER  —  Young  ENGLISHMAN  can  be  RECEIVED 

x  x  in  a  good  GERMAN  TUTOR'S  FAMILY.  Private  and  thorough  Tuition. 
Excellent  references  to  English  parents  of  former  pupils.— Address  A.  F.  Hutt- 
mann,  4  Grasweg,  Hanover. 

SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  Siver  and  Embankment  Gardens. 


Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day ;  for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 


SAYOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  plays 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

Managers^  ECHENARD         Che/ de  Cuisine  :  Maltre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND   HOTEL,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel.  

AVONDALE  HOTEL,  LONDON. 

HOTEL     AND     RE  STAURANT, 

PICCADILLY. 
EXCELLENT  CUISINE. 
Piccadilly,  the  Best  Position  in  London. 

From  the  Savoy. 


B    .  ..  f GARIN, 

Propruiors-UU.  j  EUGENE, 


THE  EMPRESS  ROOMS, 

ROYAL  PALACE  HOTEL, 

IEC  IE  IsT  S I  IsT  O-  T  0 1ST , 

CAN  BE  ENGAGED  FOR 

BALLS,  BANQUETS,  WEDDING  RECEPTIONS,  CONCERTS,  ftc. 

The  most  handsome  and  best  arranged  Suite  of  Rooms  in  London. 

TORINO  CAFE  RESTAURANT, 

45,  OXFORD  STREET,  45. 

E.  TIRINANZI. 
TAELE  D'HOTE  DINNER  FROM   5   TILL  9. 

Service  a  la  Carte. 
PRIVATE    DINING    ROOMS    FOR  PARTIES. 

Wines,  Spirits,  Beer  and  Cigars  of  the  Best  Quality. 


THE   HOTEL  ALBEMARLE 
AND  RESTAURANT. 


PATRONIZED   BY  ROYALTY. 

NEW  MANAGEMENT. 
VERMERSCH,  PROPRIETOR. 

ALSO  AT 

PARIS  :   IMPERIAL  HOTEL. 
BOULOGNE-S.-M.  :   IMPERIAL  PAVILION  HOTEL. 


THACKERAY  HOTEL 

(TEMPERANCE), 
FACING  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM, 
GREAT    RUSSELL    STREET,  LONDON. 

This  newly  erected  and  commodious  Hotel  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  tru 
requirements  of  those  who  desire  all  the  conveniences  and  advantages  c 
the  larger  modern  licensed  hotels  at  moderate  charges.  Passenger  lifl 
Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Bath-rooms  on  every  floor.  Spacious  Dining 
Drawing,  Writing,  Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms.  All  Floors  Fireprool 
Perfect  Sanitation.    Night  Porter.  . 

Full  Tariff  and  Testimonials  post  free  on  application. 

Telegraphic  address  :  "  Thackeray,  London."       Proprietor— J.  TRUSLOVE. 

EPPS'S  COCOAINE. 

COCOA-NIB  EXTRACT. 

(TEA-LIKE.) 

The  choicest  roasted  nibs  (broken-up  beans)  of  the  natural  Cocoa,  on  bei 
subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  give  forth  their  excess  of  oil,  leaving 
use  a  finely-flavoured  powder— '•  Cocoaine,"  a  product  which,  when  prepared  wil 
boiling  water,  has  the  consistence  of  tea,  of  which  it  is  now,  with  many,  beneficia 
taking  the  place.  Its  active  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  tl 
needed  energy  without  unduly  exciting  the  system.   Sold  only  in  labelled  Tins. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

A    NEW   AMERICAN  NOVEL. 
Twenty-five  Thousand  Copies  have  already  been  Sold  in  America. 

PRICE  SIX  SHILLINGS. 

THE  CHOIR  INVISIBLE. 

By  JAMES  LANE  ALLEN. 

SPEAKER.—"  It  is,  in  plain  English,  a  beautiful  book." 
ACADEMY.—"  '  The  Choir  Invisible'  is  a  fine  achievement." 
GUARDIAN.—"  One  of  those  rare  books  that  will  bear  reading  many  times." 


SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 
With  Illustrations,  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

A  RIDE  THROUGH  WESTERN  ASIA.  By 

Clive  Bigham,  Special  Correspondent  of  "  The  Times."     Part  I.  Asia 
Minor.     Part  II.    Persia,  North  to    South.    Part  III.   Turkish  Arabia. 
Part  IV.  Persia,  West  to  East.    Part  V.  Central  Asia. 
TIMES. — "  A  series  of  unusually  fresh  pictures  of  scenery  and  life  which  will  be 

more  or  less  novel  even  to  the  well-read  man  An  exceedingly  bright  and 

readable  account  of  a  journey  through  countries  of  great  and  varied  interest. " 


With  Illustrations  and  Maps.    8vo.  6s.  6d.  net. 

WITH  the  TURKISH  ARMY  in  THES- 

SALY.    By  Clive  Bigham,  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Times,  Author  of 

"  A  Ride  Through  Western  Asia." 
MORNING  POST.—"  His  statistics  have  been  admirably  kept,  and  the 
numbers  and  dispositions  of  the  Turkish  troops  carefully  and  closely  noted  from 

beginning  to  end  Is  accompanied  by  excellent  illustrations  and  charts  

Deserves  to  be  widely  read." 

ILLUSTRATED  STANDARD  NOVELS.-New  Volume. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  antique  paper,  3s.  6d.;  "  Peacock"  Edition,  gilt  sides, 
back,  and  edges,  5s. 

MASTERMAN  READY;  or,  the  Wreck  of 

the  Pacific.  Written  for  Young  People.  By  Captain  Marryat.  With  Illus- 
trations by  Fred  Pegram,  and  an  Introduction  by  David  Hannay. 


Now  ready.    Shilling  cloth  Edition  of 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY'S 


WESTWARD   HO  • 
TWO  YEARS  AGO. 
YEAST. 


HEREWARP  THE  WAKE. 
ALTON  LOCKE. 
HYPATIA. 


Medium  8vo.  is.  each. 


SEPTEMBER  NUMBER.    Price  is. 

MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE. 


CONT 

THE  SURRENDER  OF  NAPO- 
LEON. From  Unpublished  Letters 
by  Sir  HumphreySenhouse,  R.N. 

THE  GREEKS  AND  THEIR 
LESSON.    By  Arthur  Gave. 

3.  HATS  AND  HAT-WORSHIP. 

4.  IN  THE  GUARDIANSHIP  OF 

GOD.    By  Mrs.  Steel. 


By 


5.  SOME  NOTES  ON  CHESS. 

George  H.  Ely. 

6.  THE  CRAZE  OF  THE  COLOUR- 

ED PRINT. 

7.  AT  THE  CONVENT  OF  YUSTE. 

By  Charles  Edwardes. 

8.  THE  DUEL  IN  FRANCE. 

9.  A  CHAPTER  OF  ACCIDENTS. 

By  Mrs.  Fraser.  Conclusion. 


SEPTEMBER  NUMBER. 

CENTURY  MAGAZINE, 

Illustrated,  price  is.  4d. 
Contains,  besides  many  Stories  and  Articles  :  — 
GLIMPSES  OF  GLADSTONE.  With  Sketches  from  Life,  by  Harry  Furnis?. 
CRUELTY  IN  THE  CONGO  FREE  STATE.    Extracts  from  the  Journal 
of  E.  J.  Glave. 

AN  ADVENTURE  WITH  A  DOG  AND  A  GLACIER.    A  Tale  of  Alaska. 
By  John  Muir. 

SEPTEMBER  NUMBER. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.    Price  is. 
Contains,  besides  many  Stories  and  Articles  : — 
FLOATING   FIRE-ENGINES.    By  C.  T.  Hill. 
STORIES  OF  ELEPHANTS.    By  Marie  A.  Millie. 
A  SOAP-BUBBLE  AND  ITS  SECRETS.    By  Jacob  F.  Bucher. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.  (LIMITED),  LONDON. 
JJOOKS. — HATCH  ARDS,    Booksellers    to    the  Queen, 

187  Piccadilly,  W. — Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings 
or  Presents.     Post  orders  promptly  execured.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENF.RAL.  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA.  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Ca  alogut  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free, 
L'BRARIES  PURCHASPD  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address :  "  BOOKMEN,  LONDON."   Cade:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY'S 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


TWO  NEW  WORKS 
By  F.  JOLIEN,  Offieier  d'AeadSmie  (Univ.  Gallic.) 

Member  of  the  Poci^te  Nationale  des  Professeurs  de  Francois  en  Angleterre,  French 
Master  of  King  Edward's  Grammar  School,  Five  Ways,  Birmingham. 

UN  PEU  DE   TOUT:   being-  a  Complete  School  or 

Private  Preparation  of  French  for  the  Examinations  of  the  London  University 
Matriculation,  the  Oxfcrd  and  Cambridge  Locals,  the  College  of  Preceptors 
&c.    In  Two  Parts.    Part  I.  :  TEXTS.     Part  II.  :  ANSWERS.    By  F. 
Julien.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d.  [Nearly  ready. 

THE  ENGLISH  STUDENT'S   INDISPENSABLE  COMPANION. 

FRENCH  VERBS  SIMPLIFIED  AND  MADE  EASY. 

In  Two  Tables,  followed  by  a-  List  of  the  Verbs  with  their  Corresponding 
Substantives.    By  F.  Julien.    Oblong,  limp  cloth,  is.         [Nearly  ready. 


Works  on  Chemistry  by  R.  L.  TAYLOR,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

Teacher  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  the  Central  Higher  Grade  School,  Manchester, 
and  Headmaster  of  the  Central  Evening  School  of  Scienc;  and  Art,  Manchester. 

CHEMISTRY  FOR  BEGINNERS.     Adapted  for  the 

Elementary  Stage  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department's  Examinations  in 
Inorganic  Chemistry.     Fifth  Edition,  enlarged.     Illustrated.     With  200 
Ouestions  and  Problems.    Crown  8vo.  ?s.    Appendix. — EXERCISES  IN 
PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY:  MOSTLY  QUANTITATIVE.  Crown 
8vo.  24  pp.,  paper  covers,  6d. 
"  Covers  the  whole  ground  of  the  Elementary  Stage  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department's  Examination,  and  forms  generally  an  excellent  introduction  to  the 
study  of  Chemistry,  the  explanations  of  chemical  phenomena  being  unusually  full." 

School  Board  Chronicle. 


THE  STUDENT'S 

Advanced  Stage  of 


CHEMISTRY.     Adapted   for  the 

the  Science  and  Art  Department's  Examinations, 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  the  London  University 
Examinations,  &c.  With  over  600  Questions  and  Problems,  Tables  of 
Spectra,  &c.  Fully  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  360  pages,  5s.  With  Key  to 
Problems,  6s.  6d. 

CHEMICAL  PROBLEMS  WITH  SOLUTIONS:  being 

the  Key  to  the  Problems  in  "  Chemistry  for  Beginners  "  and  "  The  Student's 
Chemistry."    By   R.    L.   Taylor  and   S.  Parrish,   A.R.S.C.  (London), 
c        Teacher  of  Chemistry  in  the  Central  Higher  Grade  School,  Leeds.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  2S.  6d. 

"This  is  the  complement  of  Mr.  Taylor's  *  Student's  Chemistry.'  Full  and 
intelligible  solutions  of  the  problems  in  the  latter  work  are  given.'  —  Schoolmaster. 

ANALYSIS  TABLES  FOR  CHEMICAL  STUDENTS. 

Adapted  for  the  Advanced  Stage  of  Practical  Inorganic  Chemistry,  and 
the  Elementary  and  Advanced  Stages  of  Practical  Organic  Chemistry 
(Revised  Syllabus  1892).  Crown  8vo.  limp  cloth,  is.  Appendix,  paper 
covers,  3d. 

"  The  arrangement  is  so  clear  and  scientific  that  these  tables  will  prove  a  welcome 
assistant  to  teacher  and  taught." — Saturday  Review. 


Chemistry  Books  by  JOHN  MILLS,  F.R.A.S. 
ALTERNATIVE  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY :  being 

a  Course  of  Lessons  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  New  Syllabus  of 
Chemistry  recently  instituted  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  With  a 
Preface  by  Professor  Thorpe,  F.R.S.  Illustrated  with  65  Drawings.  Crown 
8vo.  104  pages,  cloth,  is.  6d. 
11  It  is  a  practical  and  businesslike  manual,  clear  in  its  description,  and  illustrated 
by  a  number  of  serviceable  diagrams." — Scotsman. 

CHEMISTRY  FOR  STUDENTS  :  a  Text-Book  for  the 

Elementary  Course,  Science  and  Art  Department.  With  over  300  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

ANSWERS  TO  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS.  Alter- 

native  Course,  1887-91  inclusive.    Crown  Svo.  boards,  is. 

ANSWERS   TO    EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS  IN 

CHEMISTRY.  Theoretical  and  Practical.  Ordinary  Course,  1887-91  in- 
clusive.   Crown  Svo.  boards,  is. 


By  CHAPMAN  JONES. 
PRACTICAL  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  :  a 


Course 


of  Elementary  Experiments.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  od. 
"  These  experiments,  based  upon  the  syllabus  of  the  elementary  stage  of  practical 
inorganic  chemistry,  will  well  repay  the  careful  attention  of  students  entering  for 
this  examination.    The  descriptions  and  hints  are  clear  and  thorough,  and  the 
arrangement  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired." — Schoolmaster. 


LOW'S 

CHEMICAL  LECTURE  CHARTS. 

A  Series  of  TWENTY-FIVE  SHEETS,  40  in.  by  30  in.,  £1  lis.  6d.net. 

Backed  with  linen,  £2  10s.  net. 
Backed  with  linen,  varnished,  and  mounted  on  rollers,  £3  10s.  net. 


London  :  SAMPSON  LOW,   MARSTON   &  COMPANY,  Limited. 
With  Plans  and  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  348  pp.  7s. 

A     KEY   to   ENGLISH    ANTIQUITIES    with  Special 

Reference  to  the  Sheffield  and  Rotherham  District.  By  Ella  S. 
Akmitage. 

London  :  Simtkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kf.nt  &  Co.,  Limited. 

YV.  TH ACKER  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS  &  EXPORTERS, 

*  *       2  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  will  be  pleased  to  consider  MSS.  in  most 
Branches   of   Literature  with  a  view  to  publication   in   book  form. — Address, 
"  Publishing  Depariment,"  \V.  Thacker  &  Co.,  2  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Also  At  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Simla.    Established  1819. 

DOOKS. — ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

No  matter  what  the  subiect.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  1  he  most  expert  Book- 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants.— Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham 
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HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  LIST, 


NEW  WORK   BY  H.  D.  TRAILL. 
Now  ready,  in  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

THE   NEW  FICTION,  and  other  Essays  on 

Subjects.  By  H.  D.  Traill,  Author  of  "  The  New  Lucian,"  ' 
Sir  John  Franklin  "  &c. 


Literary 

The  Life  of 


IN 


NEW  WORK  BY  Edith  E.  Cuthell. 
Now  ready  at  all  Booksellers',  in  i  vol.  crown  8vo.  price  3s.  6d. 

CAMP  AND  CANTONMENT :  Stories  of  Foreign 

Service.  By  Edith  E.^  Cuthell,  Author  of  "Only  a  Guardroom  Dog," 
"  The  Wee  Widow's  Cruise,"  &c. 


New  and  Important  Work,  in  1  vol.  small  4L0.  extra  cloth  gilt  top, 
price  Half-a  Guinea. 

WOMEN  NOVELISTS  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA'S  REIGN. 

A  Book  of  Appreciations.  "  The  Sisters  Bronte."  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. — 
"  George  Eliot."  By  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton.—"  Mrs.  Gaskell^'  By  Edna 
Lyall. — "  Mrs.  Craik."  By  Mrs.  Parr.  And  other  Essays  by  Charlotte 
M.  Yonge,  Adeline  Sergeant,  Mrs.  Macquoid,  Mrs.  Alexander  and 
Mrs.  Marshall. 


NEW  WORK  BY  CAPTAIN  S.  H.  JONES-PARRY. 
In  1  vol.  demy  8vo.  with   Portrait  of  the  Author,  price  12s. 

AN  OLD  SOLDIER'S  MEMORIES.    By  S.  H.  Jones- 

Parry,  J. P.,  D.L.,  late  Captain  Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers,  Author  of  "My 
Journey  Round  the  World  "  &c. 
"  The  author  is  to  be  thanked  for  a  budget  of  stories,  told  with  soldierly  frank- 
ness, humour,  and  kindliness." — Academy. 

NEW  EDITION,  CONDENSED,  REVISED,  AND  WITH  MUCH 
NEW  MATERIAL. 
Now  ready,  in  1  vol.  large  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait  of  Lady  Hamilton, 
gilt  top,  price  6s. 

LADY  HAMILTON  AND  LORD  NELSON.    An  Histo- 

rical  Biography,  based  on  Letters  and  other  Documents  in  the  Morrison 
Collection.  By  John  Cordy  Jeaffreson,  Author  of  "  The  Real  Lord 
Byron  "  &c. 

NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 
ONE  HEART  ONE  WAY.    By  W.  Raisbeck  Shearer. 

i  vol.  crown  8yo.  price  6s. 

WHERE  THE  SURFS  BREAKS, 

Tench,    i  vol.  crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY   DR.   GEORGE  MACDONALD. 
Now  ready,  at  all  Booksellers'  and  Libraries,  in  i  vol.  crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

SALTED  WITH  FIRE.   By  George  Macdonald,  LL.D., 

Author  of  41  Robert  Falconer,"  "  Sir  Gibbie,"  Sec. 
"The  novel  throughout  reveals  in  all  its  power  not  only  the  literary  beauty  and 
genius,  but  the  moral  excellence,  of  all  the  author's  former  efforts." 

Dundee  Advertiser, 


By  Mary  F.  A. 


LONDON:  HURST  &  BLACKETT,  LIMITED, 
13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W. 

^be  IRew  IRevtew. 

Price  ONE  SHILLING. 
Edited  by  W.   E.  HENLEY. 
Contents:  SEPTEMBER  1897. 
PORTRAIT  OF  JAMES  MACNEILL  WHISTLER. 
IMPERIALISM.  I. 

THE  NIGGER  OF  THE  "NARCISSUS. 
DANISH  COMPETITION. 
"  BONNIE  PRINCE  CHARLIE." 
THE  LITERATURE  OF  ANARCHISM 
A  WARNING  TO  NOVELISTS. 
WHAT  MAISIE  KNEW.  (Conclusion.) 


W.  Nicholson. 
C.  dk  Thierry  ("  Colonial  "). 
Chapter  III.      Joseph  Conrad. 

James  Long. 
T.  F.  Henderson. 
C.  B.  Roylancf.-Kent. 
A  Novel-Reader. 
Henry  James. 


LONDON  :  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  BEDFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


THE    FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  W.  L.  COURTNEY. 
SEPTEMBER. 

THE  UNKNOWN  GOD.    By  William  Watson. 

THE    UNRECOGNIZED    ESSENCE    OF    DEMOCRACY.     By  W.  H. 

Mallock. 
GEORGES  DARIEN.    By  Ouida. 

DURER'S  VISIT  TO  THE  NETHERLANDS.  By  Sir  W.  Martin  Conway. 
THE  MODERN  FRENCH  DRAMA.    III.    By  Augustin  Filon. 
GIBRALTAR  AS  A  WINTER  RESORT.    By  J.  Lowry  Whittle. 
CRICKET  OLD  AND  NEW.   By  Frederick  Gale. 
PEASANTS  OF  ROMAGNA.    By  Evelyn  March  Phillipps. 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  MEANING.    By  Prof.  J.  P.  Postgate. 
A  ROYAL  SLAVE.    By  Lady  Weldy. 

THE  SPEED  OF  WARSHIPS.    By  Ralph  George  Hawtrey. 
SOCIALISM  IN  FRANCE  FROM  1876-96.    Bv  Paul  Lafargue. 
THE  COMMISSION  ON  AGRICULTURE.  By  Francis  Allston  Channing, 
M.P. 

THE  CLONDYKE  GOLD  FIELDS  (with  Map).  By  Mark  S.  Wade,  M.D. 
THE  GERMAN  EMPERORS  FOREIGN  POLITICS. 


CHJlPlVt  ACT'S  MAGAZINE. 

Edited  by  OSWALD  CRAWFURD. 
PRICE  SIXPENCE. 
The  SEPTEMBER  NUMBER  contains  the  continuation  of 
MISS  VIOLET  HUNT'S  NEW  NOVEL, 

UNKIST,  UNKIND! 

And   NINE  COMPLETE  STORIES  by 
W.   L.   Alden,    Harold  E.    Gorst,   Leonard  Outram,  E.  Foster, 
Mark  Eastwood,  H.  Martley,  R.  Gull,  Joseph  Strange,  &c. 
CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited,  London. 
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RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S  LIST. 


Now  ready,  price  One  Shilling. 

THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE. 

Contents  for  SEPTEMBER,  1897. 
r.  THE  PRIDE  OF  JENNICO. 

2.  A  PAINTER  OF  CHILDREN. 

3.  THE  STRENGTH  OF  AN  HOUR. 

4.  ADAM  SEDGWICK. 

5.  IN  A  WELSH  GARDEN. 

6.  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  LETTER-BAG. 

7.  UNDER  THE  FIRST  CONSUL. 

8.  VERONA  AND  THE  LOMBARD  ROMANESQUE. 

9.  PARS'N  DAN'L. 

10.  A  SOLDIER  OF  SAVOY. 

11.  THE  RUSSIANS  AND  ANTI-CHRIST. 

12.  VIVI. 


TWENTY-SECOND   EDITION  READY   THIS  DAY. 

FORTY-ONE   YEARS    IN  INDIA: 

From  Subaltern  to  Commander=in=Chief. 
By  FIELD-MAKSHAL 

LORD  ROBERTS  OF  KANDAHAR,  V.C. 

Besides  Maps  and  Plans,  the  Volumes  contain  Portraits  on  steel  and 
copper.    In  2  vols,  demy  8vo.  36s. 


NEW  WORKS  OF  FICTION. 

NOW  READY. 

A  RASH   VERDICT.     By   Leslie  Keith, 

Author  of  "  Bonnie  Leslie  "  &c.    In  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  12s. 


NOW  READY. 

STAPLETON'S  LUCK.    By  Margery  Hollis, 

Author  of  "  Up  in  Arms  "  &c.    In  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  12s. 


NOW  READY. 

ON  THE  KNEES  OF   THE  GODS.  By 

Colonel  A.  F.  P.  Harcourt,  Author  of  "  Jack  and  Minory  "  &c.  In  2  vols, 
crown  8vo.  12s. 

A  NEW  EDITION. 

THE  OLD  OLD  STORY.   By  Rosa  N.  Carey, 

Author  of  "  Nellie's  Memories"  &c.    1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 


London  :  RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 

PUBLISHERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.    Est.  1803.— 1  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C. ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W^;  &  47  Chancery 
Lane.     Subscribed  Capital 
£1,500,000. 


£1,200,000.    Paid-up,  £300,000.   Total  Funds,  over 
E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  .... 


£27,000,000. 


su 


INSURANCE  OFFICE. 

Founded  1710. 
Head  Office  :  63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 
London  Branches : 

60  Charing  Cross  ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane  ;  42  Mincing  Lane,  E.C. 
THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Sum  Insured  in  1896,  £388,952,800. 

SOUTH  METROPOLITAN  GAS  COMPANY. 

SALE    BY    TENDER  OF  £43.™  6s.  8d.  THREE  PER  CENT. 
PERPETUAL  DEBENTURE  STOCK. 
MINIMUM  PRICE,  £ro3  PER  CENT. 
NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Directors  of 
this  Company  to  sell  by  Tender  £4-3,333  6<i-  8d-  of  Three  per  Cent.  Perpetual 
Debenture  Stock,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas 
Acts,  1882  and  1896.  _  . 

Particulars  of  same,  with  Form  of  Tender,  can  be  obtained  at  this  ofiice,  on 
application  to  the  undersigned,  and  Tenders  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  Tuesday, 
the  14th  day  of  September,  1897.  The  Stock  will  be  allotted  to  the  highest  bidders 
but  no  Tender  will  be  accepted  at  a  lower  price  than  at  the  rate  of  £105  money  for 
each  £100  Debenture  Stock. 

By  order, 

FRANK  BUSH,  Secretary. 

Offices,  709A  Old  Kent  Road,  S.E 
18th  August,  1897. 
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AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

i-'  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH.  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ, 
»nd  COLOMBO.  „    .  „ 

,    /  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  \  Head  Offices: 

Managers     y  ANDERSON.  ANDERSON,  &  CO.  J    Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passaee  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


ORIENT  COMPANY'S  PLEASURE  CRUISES 


By  the  Steamship  "GARONNE  "  fi.ooi  tons  register). 
For  LISBON.  MALAGA.  VILLA  FRANCA.  PALERMO.  SANTORIN,  BEYROUT  (for 
DAMASCUS!.  HAIFA.  IAFF.V  (fur  JERUSALEM,  &c.l.  ALEXANDRIA  (for  CAIRO,  &c). 
MALTA,  and  GIBRALTAR,  leaving  London  6th  October,  arriving  back  30th  November. 
„  I  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

managers.  }  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  )       Fenchurch  Avenue. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the 
West  End  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


MEDOC— VIN  ORDINAIRE. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.  The 
quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  14s 
at  much  higher  prices. 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  J-Bots. 


8s. 


ST.  ESTEPHE 


SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from  17S.  9s.  6d. 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  us 
in  London  and  the  Provinces,  gives  us  additional  confidence 
in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 


3  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid 
to  any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  Is  no  Claret  sold  In  Great 
Britain  to  equal  them  in  value. 
General  Price  List  Free  by  Post. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 
WINE  MERCHANTS, 

LIVERPOOL :  37  North  John  St.  Manchester :  26  Market  St. 


M.  &  W.  MILTON, 
DEALERS  IN  HORSES,  AND  JOBMASTERS, 

PARK    LANE,  PICCADILLY. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  100  YEARS. 


M.  &  W.  MILTON  have  always  on  Show  200  HORSES 
selected  from  the  principal  Fairs  in  England  &  Ireland. 


HORSES,  200  (English  and  Irish),  with 
unrivalled  action  and  remarkably  handsome. — 
Messrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  dealers  in  high-class 
Horses,  and  Jobmasters,  of  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W., 
beg  to  inform  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  they  have 
always  a  large  number  of  HORSES  and  COBS  suit- 
able for  all  purposes  ON  SHOW  at  their  establish- 
ment, which  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  London. 
They  consist  of  pairs  of  blacks,  browns,  bays,  chest- 
nuts, roans,  and  greys  ;   they  are  all  well-matched 
animals   for   barouche,   sociable,   landau,  brougham, 
victoria,  mail  phaeton,  or  riding  purposes  ;  also  pairs 
of  perfectly  trained  cobs  for  ladies'  driving  and  riding, 
and  several  single-harness  horses  and  cobs,  with  breed- 
ing, substance,  and  quality.   They  are  the  most  durable 
animals  that  can  be  found,  fast,  with  admirable  high 
action  ;   they  have  perfect   manners,  and  have  been 
selected  and  purchased  at  the  principal  fairs  in  England 
and  Ireland  by  the  firm,  who  still  retain  the  well-known 
judgment  of  their  father,  the  late  Matt.  Milton,  of 
Piccadilly.    All  horses  sold  or  let  on  job  at  the  most 
moderate  prices ;  any  veterinary  examination  and  reason- 
able trial  allowed,  or  warranted  sound.  The  only  address 
in  London  is  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W.   Two  hundred 
horses  always  on  show.    Established  above  100  years. 
Telegrams,  "Checkless."    Telephone  2993. 

JOB   HORSES.— JOB   HORSES.— JOB 

J     HORSES.— Messrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  6  Park 
Lane,  Piccadilly,  W.,  SUPPLY  superior  high-stepping 
English  Pairs  and  Single  Horses  of  quality,  by  the  month 
or  year.  Terms  moderate.  Established  above  100  years. 


The  Greatest  of  all  Pianofortes. 


THE 


PIANOFORTES, 

NEW  YORK  AND  LONDON. 


Gold  Medal,  Inventions  Exhibition,  1885. 

Gold  Medal,  Society  of  Arts,  1886. 


WAGNER. 

"  A  Beethoven  Sonata,  a  Bach  Chromatic 
Fantasie  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  when 
rendered  upon  one  of  your  pianofortes." 

PADEREWSKI. 

"  My  joy  in  the  Grandeur,  the  Power,  and 
the  Ideal  Beatity  of  the  Tone,  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  Touch  and  Mechanism  was  unbounded." 

D'ALBERT. 

"  Your  Pianoforte  is  now,  in  my  eyes,  the 
Ideal  Production  of  our  age." 


Pianoforte  Manufacturers  by  Special 
Appointment  to 

HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN, 

H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

H.R.H.    THE  PRINCESS   OF  WALES, 

H.R.H.    THE    DUKE    OF  EDINBURGH, 

HIS   MAJESTY  THE   EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY 
AND   KING  OF  PRUSSIA, 

HIS  MAJESTY  THE  EMPEROR  OF  AUSTRIA 
AND  KING  OF  HUNGARY, 

HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN, 

HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  OF  ITALY, 

HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  SAXONY. 


STEINWAY  HALL,  NEW  YORK. 
STEINWAY  HALL,  LONDON. 

IS  &  17  LOWER  SEYMOUR  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE, 
LONDON,  W. 
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BONANZA,  LIMITED 

MANAGER'S  REPORT  for  the  Month  of  JUNE,  W97. 


MINE. 

Development  has  progressed  as  follows  : — 
3rd  to  4th  Levels  : 

Winze  on  Main  Reef  Leader   

East  Rise  on  Main  Reef  Leader  connecting  with  above  Winze 

West  Rise  on  Main  Reef  Leader  

Central  Winze  on  South  Reef    1  

4th  Level  : 

Drive  on  Main  Reef  Leader  East  

West  

Cross-cut  North  under  Main-reef  Leader   

Cross-cut  South  to  South  Reef  

Total   


ft. 

ft. 

.    25  to  a  total 

of  121 

•  29 

93 

•  41 

41 

•    17        ..  . 

198J 

•  36 

180 

••  17 

142 

.  18 

18 

..  50 

3H 

•  233 

i,io7i 

The  Winzes,  Raises  and  Drives  detailed  above  form  part  of  the  general  plan  of  development  of  the  4th  Level  with  240  feet  of  backs,  and  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June  have  developed  Reef  of  the  average  width  of  30-25  inches  and  average  value  of  37-6  dwts.  per  ton,  as  shown  by  the 
following  Table  : 

Work,  and  Value  on  Reefs,  30  April  to  30  June,  1897. 
REEF.  Feet  of 

3rd  Level  :  Work. 

Main  Reef  Leader  East,  North  of  Dyke   46^ 

3rd  and  4th  Levels  : 

Main  Reef  Leader  Winze  East   30 

Raise  to  meet  the  above  Winze   93 

Raise  West   41 

4th  Level  : 

Main  Reef  Leader  East   92 

,,         „    West   62 


Width  in 
inches. 
36 

29 
28 

3° 


Value  in 
dwts. 

35 

24"5 
24  2 


29 
32 


Totals  and  Averages 


...  364A 


The  main  cross-cut  from  the  Main  Reef  Leader  cut  the  South  Reef  at  314  feet,  and  the  following  assay  results  are  obtained  : — 

Reef 


At  Face  of  Cross-cut 

At  each  side  of  Cross-cut  .. 

At  West  side  of  Cross-cut 


width, 
inches. 

•  36 

•  36 
.  42 


oz. 

I 


dwts. 

13 
14 
19 


30-21 


grs. 


25'S 
109-6 

37 '6 


MILL  RESULTS. 


Stamps  at  Work  

Nett  running  time 

Tons  Crushed   

Tons  per  Stamp  per  diem 
Bullion  won 


40 


27  days  7  hrs.  26  min. 
5,815  tons 
5  32 


(Equal  i3  dwts.  20  grs.  per  ton  milled.) 

CYANIDE. 

3,808  Tons  treated,  equal  to  65-4  per  cent,  of  tonnage  milled  : 
Bullion  won 

(Equal  15  dwts.  6  grs.  per  ton  Cyanided.) 

Total  Bullion 
(Equal  1  oz.  8  dwts.  20  grs.  per  ton  milled. 


5,486  ozs.  troy 


2,906-9 


8,392-9  ozs.  troy 


SLIMES. 

2,007  tons  of  Slimes  equal  to  35-6  per  cent,  of  tonnage  milled,  and  worth  3-14  grs.  have  been  stored. 


CONSTRUCTION. 

The  Slimes  Plant  is  nearly  completed,  and  will  be  started  in  July. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 


EXPENDITURE  for  5,815  Tons. 

Mining    3.566  9  11 

Sorting  and  Crushing    460  17  5 

Milling    1,375  4  2 

Maintenance    476  16  8 

Mine  Office   627  1  8 

Transfer  Office    415  10  3 

Cyaniding   981  12  2 


7,903  12  3 

Written  off  for  Development  Redemption    2,762    2  6 


10,665  14  9 

Profit  for  June   19,708    8  1 


^30,374    2  10 


REVENUE. 

£     s.  d.      £     s.  d. 

Mill  Gold  : 

Gold  won  5,486-25  ozs.  at  70s  19,204  17  o 

Less  Insurance    31  10  6 

  19,173    6  6 

Plus  amount  received  in  excess  of  Book 
entries  for  May   682  16  10 

Cyanide  Gold  : 

Gold  won  2,906-45  ozs.  at  70s.    ...       ...    10,172  11  6 

Plus  amount  received  in  excess  of  Book 

entries  for  May   345    8  o 

 10,517  19  6 

Total  (£$  4S-  5'6d-  Per  ton)  ^3°,374  2  10 
FRANCIS  SPENCER,  Manager. 


REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Alfred  Cuthbert  Davies  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London. — Saturday,  28  August,  1897. 
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NEW  AND  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN  will  issue  early 
next  week  the  following  works: — 

THE  FIRST  VOLUME  OF  A  NEW  SERIES. 

BUILDERS  of  GREATER  BRITAIN.  Edited 

by  H.  F.  Wilson-,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
With  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  A  Set  of  10  Volumes,  large  crown 
8vo.  cloth,  5s.  each. 

SIR    WALTER    RALEGH.      By  Martin 

A.  S.  Hume,  Author  of  "The  Courtships  of  Queen  Elizabeth,' 
"The  Year  After  the  Armada,"  &c.  With  Maps  and  Photogravure 
Frontispiece. 

TWO  NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

Each  crown  8vo.  cloth. 
A   POACHING  ROMANCE. 


THE  PEOPLE  of  CLOPTON. 

Bartram. 

A  GEORGIAN  ROMANCE. 

THE  TEMPLE  of  FOLLY:  a 

Paul  Creswick. 


By  George 

[Next  week. 


Novel.  By 

[Next  week. 


THE  FIFTH  VOLUME  OF  THE  CHILDREN'S  STUDY. 
Long  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  with  Frontispiece,  2S.  6d.  each. 

OLD  TALES  from  GREECE.     By  Alice 

Zimmern.    Frontispiece,  on  Japanese  paper. 


THE  LAST  WORK  OF  A  GREAT  MAN. 

JOURNEYS    THROUGH    FRANCE.  By 

Hippolyte  Adolphe  Taine.  Being  the  Authorized  Translation  of 
"  Carnets  de  Voyage."  Eight  Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  7s.  6d. 


LIZA  of 

Maugham. 


PASSION  AND  POVERTY. 

LAMBETH.     By  W. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


Somerset 


NEW  EDITION. 

NAMES,  and  their  MEANING:  a 


Book 


for  the  Curious.  By  Leopold  Wagner.  Fourth  Edition.  Large 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


2s.  6d. 


6s. 


6s. 
6s. 


10s.  6d. 


16s. 


By  Ouida.    Second  Edi- 


AN  ALTRUIST. 

tion.  Cloth. 

THE  CROWD  :  a  Study  of  the  Popular  Mind. 

By  Gustave  le  Bon.    Crown  8vo.  cloth. 

PACIFIC  TALES.    By  Louis  Becke,  Author 

of  "  By  Reef  and  Palm."    Crown  8vo.  green  cloth,  gilt  tops. 

MRS.  KEITH'S  CRIME.    By  Mrs.  W.  K. 

Clifford.  Sixth  Edition.  With  a  Frontispiece  Portrait  of 
Mrs.  Keith,  by  the  Hon.  John  Collier.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
gilt  tops. 

BARDS  of  the  GAEL  and  GALL.  A 

Volume  of  Verse,  Collected  and  Edited  by  Dr.  George 
Sigerson.  With  Photogravure  Portrait  of  the  Blind  Irish 
Bard,  Carolan.    Crown  8vo.  cloth. 

TWELVE    BAD     WOMEN.     Edited  by 

Arthur  Vincent.  Second  Edition.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth. 


London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 


MR.  MURRAY'S  LIST. 


With  Portraits  and  Maps,  large  crown  8vo.  9s. 

THE  BATTLEFIELDS  of  THESSALY,  with 

Personal  Experiences  in  the  late  War  between  Turkey  and  Greece.  By  Sir 
Ellis  Ashmead  Bartlett,  M.P.  [Next  week. 


Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  BOOK  ON  A  NEW  PLAN. 

FRENCH  STUMBLING-BLOCKS  and  ENG- 

LISH  STEPPING-STONES.  By  Francis  Tarver,  M.A.,  late  Senior 
French  Master  at  Eton  College. 
Mr.  Francis  Tarver's  skill  as  a  teacher  of  French  to  Englishmen  is  well  known. 
His  thorough  knowledge  of  both  languages,  and  his  thirty  years'  experience  as  a 
master  at  Eton,  have  afforded  him  exceptional  opportunities  of  judging  what  are  the 
difficulties,  pitfalls,  and  stumbling-blocks  which  beset  the  path  of  an  Englishman  in 
his  study  of  French. 

It  contains  a  list  of  3,000  idiomatic  expressions  most  invaluable  to  the  student  and 
traveller. 

"  A  volume  likely  to  prove  attractive  to  students  of  French."—  Daily  Chronicle. 
"  An  excellent  little  compendium." — Athenaum. 


With  Maps  and  Plans,  crown  8vo.  2«.  6d. 

THE  STORY  of  the  PERSIAN  WARS  as 

TOLD  by  HERODOTUS.    In  English.    Selected,  Arranged,  and  Edited, 
so  as  to  Form  a  History  Reading  Book  for  Schools.     By  the  Rev.  C.  C. 
Tancock,  sometime  Head  Master  of  Rossall  School. 
The  idea  of  this  work  originated  with  a  well-known  teacher  of  long  experience, 
who  had  often  felt  the  want  of  a  continuous  narrative  of  the  Persian  Wars,  as  told 
in  the  simple  and  attractive  style  of  Herodotus.     The  basis  of  the  text  is  the  excel- 
lent translation  of  Canon  Rawlinson,  but  the  whole  work  has  been  carefully  revised 
and  prepared  with  a  view  to  use  in  schools.    Illustrations  and  map.   A  short  Life  of 
Herodotus  has  been  added.   

AN  INTERESTING  WORK  ON  MUSIC. 
With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

HOW  to  LISTEN  to  MUSIC:  Hints  and 

Suggestions  to  Untaught  Lovers  of  the  Art.  By  Henry  Edward  Krehbiel, 
Author  of  "Studies  in  the  Wagnerian  Drama"  &c.  With  a  Preface  by  Sir 
George  Grove,  C.B.,  D.C.L  ,  Editor  of  "  Dictionary  of  Music  and 
Musicians." 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  object  of  the  title  has  never  been  so  thoroughly 
or  so  ably  accomplished  before." — Guardian. 

"  The  book  may  be  recommended  very  cordially  as  fulfilling  with  singular  success 
every  purpose  it  set  out  to  accomplish."—  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

WASTE  and  REPAIR  in  MODERN  LIFE. 

A  Series  of  Essays  on  the  Maintenance  of  Health  under  Conditions  which 
Prevail  at  the  Present  Time.  By  Robson  Roose,  M.D. 
Wear  and  Tear  of  Modern  Life— Rest  and  Repair  in  London  Life— The  Art  of 
Prolonging  Life— Health  Resorts  and  their  Uses— Infection  and  Disinfection — 
Clothing  as  a  Preventive  against  Cold — A  Contribution  to  the  Alcohol  Question — 
The  Physiology  of  Fasting— The  Spread  of  Diphtheria— The  Metropolitan  Water 
Supply — The  Propagation  and  Prevention  of  Cholera. 


SECOND  EDITION.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  STORY  of  a  GREAT  AGRICULTURAL 

ESTATE.  An  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Administration  of  the  "  Beds  and 
Bucks"  and  "  Thorney  "  Estates.    By  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

"  This  book  constitutes  a  priceless  addition  to  the  materials  on  the  Land 

Question." — Daily  Chronicle. 


By  W.  D. 


Large  crown  8vo.  14s. 

HANDBOOK  of  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Halliburton,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Physiology,   King's  College, 
London.    Fourteenth  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised.    With  upwards  of  600 
Illustrations.    Including  some  Coloured  Plates. 
"  The  book,  as  now  presented  to  the  student,  may  be  regarded  as  a  thoroughly 
reliable  exposition  of  the  present  state  of  physiological  knowledge." — The  Lancet.  ■ 
"  Dr.  Halliburton  has  re-edited  the  work  with  great  care  and  judgme  it,  and 
being  now  quite  up  to  date,  it  ought  to  maintain  its  position  as  one  of  the  most 
popular  student's  text-books  " — Medical  Times. 


NEW    EDITIONS  OF  HANDBOOKS. 

On  Thin  Paper,  small  fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK  of  TRAVEL  TALK.    A  New 

Edition,  thoroughly  Revised,  Extended,  and  in  great  part  Rewritten,  to 
adapt  it  to  the  Requirements  of  Modern  Travellers,  including  Photographers 
and  Cyclists. 

With  Maps  and  Plans,  6s. 

HANDBOOK— SHROPSHIRE  &  CHESHIRE. 

Shrewsbury,  Ludlow,  Bridgnorth,  Oswestry,  Chester,  Crewe,  Alderley,  Stock- 
port, Birkenhead,  &c.    A  Mew  and  thoroughly  Revised  Edition. 

With  Maps  and  Plans.    7s.  6d. 

NORWAY:  Christiania,  Bergen,  Trondh- 

jem,  The  Fjelds  and  Fjords.  W  ith  Special  Information  for  Fishermen  and 
Cyclists.    By  T.  Mitchell,  C.B.,  H.B.M.  Consul-General  for  Norway. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 
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MESSRS.    MACMILLAN   &  CO.'S 

NEW   PUBLICATIONS   AND   TEXT-BOOKS   FOR   THE    OXFORD   AND   CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS,  THE  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOLS  EXAMINATIONS,  LONDON 
UNIVERSITY,  AND  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS  EXAMINATIONS. 


LATIN. 

A  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.   By  Rev.  G.  H.  Nall,  M.A.   is.  6d. 
MACMILLAN'S  LATIN  COURSE.    By  A.  M.  Cook,  M.A.,  and  W.  E.  P. 

Pantin,  M.A.,  Assistant  Masters  in  St.  Paul's  School.     FIRST  PART, 

3s.  6d.    SECOND  PART,  4s.  6d. 
MACMILLAN'S  SHORTER  LATIN  COURSE.    Being  an  Abridgment  of  Mac- 

millan's  Latin  Course.   FIRST  PART,  is. 6d.;  KEY,  4s.  6d.  net.  SECOND 

PART,  2s.  ;  KEY  4s.  6d.  net. 
CjESAR-THE  INVASION  OF  BRITAIN.    Selections  from  Books  IV.  and  V., 

adapted  for  Beginners.    With  Exercises.    By  \V.  Welch,  M.A.,  and  C.  G. 

Duffif.ld,  M.A.     is.  6d. 
  GALLIC  WAR.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    Book  I.   By  Rev.  A.  S. 

Walpole,  M.A.  is.  6d  —Books  II.  and  III.   By  Rev.  W.  G.  Rutherford, 

LL.D.    is.  6d.— Book  IV.    By  C.  Bryans,  M.A.    is.  6d. 
  CIVIL  WAR.    Book  I.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary-.    By  M.  Mont- 

GOMREY,  M.A.     IS.  6d. 

CICERO  -  PRO  MURENA.     Edited  by  J.  H.  Freese,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 

  DE  SENECTUTE.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  E.  S.  Shuckburgh, 

M.A.    is.  6d. 

EUTROPIUS.    Books  I.  and  II.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  W.  Welch. 

M.A.,  and  C.  G.  Duffield,  M.A.    is.  6d. 
HORACE-ODES.     Books  I.,  III.,  and  IV.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by 

T.  E.  Page,  M.A.    is.  6d.  each.    Edited  without  Vocabulary.    By  T.  E. 

Page,  M.A.    2s.  each. 
  EPISTLES.    Edited  by  A.  S.  Wilkins,  Litt.D.  5s. 

JUVENAL  THIRTEEN  SATIRES.  Edited  by  E.  G.  Hardy,  M.A.  5s.  Trans- 
lated by  A.  Leeper,  LL.D.    3s.  6d. 

LIVY— Books  II.  and  III.     Edited  by  Rev.  H.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A.    3s.  6d. 

  Book  I.     With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.   By  H.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A. 

is.  6d.  Book  XXII.  Adapted  from  Mr.  Capes' Edition.  With  Notes  and 
Vocabulary.    By  J.  E.  Melhuish,  M.A.    is.  6d. 

PHjEDRUS  FABLES.  Wth  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Nall, 
M.A.    is.  6d. 

TACITUS- HISTORIES.  Books  I.  and  II.  Edited  by  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.  is.  6d. 

  HISTORIES  III.— V.    Edited  by  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.    «.  6d. 

PLAUTUS-CAPTIVI.    Edited  by  A.  R.  S.  Hallidie,  M.A.    4.  6d. 
TERENCE -PHORMIO.    Edited  by  Rev.  John  Bond,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  A.  S. 

Walpole,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 
VIRGIL-.ENEID.    Books  I.-VI.    By  T.  E.  Pace,  M.A.  6s. 
 .fENEID.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    Book  I.  By  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole, 

M.A.    is.  6d.— Book  I.    By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.     is.  6d.— Book  II.  By 

T.  E.  Page,  M.A.    is.  6d.— Book  IV.    By  Rev.  H.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A. 

is.  6d.— Book  V.    By  Rev.  A.  Calvert,  M.A.  is.  6d.— Book  VI.   By  T.  E. 

Page,  M.A.     is.  6d.— Book  IX.    By  Rev.  H.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A. 

is.  6d.— Book  X.  By  S.  G.  Owen,  M.A.    is.  6d. 

GREEK. 

MACMILLAN'S  GREEK  COURSE.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Gunion  Ruther- 

ford,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Head  Master  of  Westminster. 
FIRST  GREEK  GRAMMAR.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Gunion  Rutherford,  M.A., 

LL.D.    ACCIDENCE.    2s.— SYNTAX.    2s.-Toeether,  «  6d 
EASY  EXERCISES  in  GREEK  ACCIDENCE.    By  H.  G.  Underbill, 

M.A.    2S.  ' 

SECOND  GREEK  EXERCISE  BOOK.    By  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Heard  M  A 

2S.  6d. 

EA£YuESERClSES  on  the  FIRST  GREEK  SYNTAX.     By  the  Rev. 

G.  H.  Nall,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 

jESCHYLUS-SEPTEM  CONTRA  THEBAS.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Verrall,  Litt.D., 

and  Rev.  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 

  PERS^E.  Edited  by  A.  O.  Prickard,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 

EURIPIDES-ALCESTIS.    Edited  by  M.  L.  Earle,  Ph.D.    3s.  6d. 

 ALCESTIS.     With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  Rev.  M.  A.  Bayfield 

M.A.    is.  6d. 

 HECUBA.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.     By  the  Rev.  T.  Bond   M  A 

and  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.    is.  6d. 
  HIPPOLYTUS.  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Mahaffv,  D.D.,  and  T.  B.  Bury, 

M.A.    2S.  6d. 

 MEDEA.    Edited  by  A.  W.  Verrall,  Litt.D.    2s.  6d 

HERODOTUS.    Book  III.    Edited  by  G.  C.  Macaulay,  M.A 


2S.  6d. 

Translated  by 


3S.  6d. 


 —  -~rm        -  -  ^ uy    vj .    \_, .    LUALAL  LAY      1VI  f\ 

PLATO-EUTHYPHRO,  APOLOGY,  CRITO,  and  PHJEDO 

b.  J.  Church.    2s.  6d.  net. 

  LACHES.    Edited  by  M.  T.  Tatham,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 

  PHJEDO.    By  R.  D.  Archer-Hind,  M.A.    8s.  6d. 

MUCYDIDES.    Book  1 1.    Edited  by  E.  C.  Marchant,  M.A.  , 
XENOPHON— ANABASIS.    Book  I.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary     By  Rev 

A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.    is.  6d.     With  Exercises.    By  E.  A.  Wells,  M.A. 

is.  6d^Book  II.    By  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.    is.  6d.-Book  IV.  By 

Rev.  E.  D.  Stone,  M.A.    is.  6d. 
ST.  LUKE'S  GOSPEL.    Greek  Text,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  Rev.  J. 

Bond,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  to  ST.  MATTHEW.  The  Greek  Text.  With  Intro- 

duction  and  Notes.    By  Rev.  A.  Sloman.    2s.  6d 
THE  ACTS  of  the  APOSTLES.    The  Greek  Text.   With  Notes.    By  T  E 

Page,  M.A.    3s.  6d. 
 The  Authorised  Version.    With  Notes  by  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


BACON-ESSAYS.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  F.  G.  Selby  MA  is  • 
sewed,  2s.  6d.  ' 

DRYDEN-SELECT  SATIRES.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  Churton 
Collins,  M.A.    is.  od.  wr.un.iun 

JOHNSON— LIVES  OF  THE  POETS.  The  Six  Chief  Lives  (Milton,  Dryden, 
bwift,  Ad  %on,  Pope,  Gray).    4s  6d.  ' 

LAMBr'LHE  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.    First  Series.   With  Introduction  and  Notes, 

wit  ™&    ^-uH,ALL^ARD'  M'AJ-'  and  S-  C"  H,LL-  B-A-    3S.  i  sewed,  2s.  6d. 

MILTON— With  Introduction  and  Notes.  COMUS.  Bv  W  Bell  MA  is  ,d 
L'ALLEGRO  IL  PENSEROSO,  LYCIDASj  ARCADES,  SONNETS,  &c! 
rsy  W.  dell,  M.A.    is.  9a. 

 a?AaRADISE  L0S,T-    Books  I.  and  II.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 

M.  Macmillan,  B.A.  is.  od.  ' 
  SAMSON  AGONISTES.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  H  M 

Percival,  M.A.    2s.  ' 
POPE^- ESSAY  ON  MAN     Epistles  I.-IV.    Edited,  with  Introduction  and 

Notes,  by  Prof.  E.  E.  Morris,    is.  od. 
SCOTT-THE  LADY  of  the  LAKE.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  G  H 

Stuart,  M.A.    2s.  6d.  ;  sewed,  2s.    Canto  I.,  od. 
MARMION.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  Michael  Macmillan. 

1>.A.    3s.  ;  sewed,  2s.  6d. 
SHAKESPEARE— With  Introduction  and  Notes.   By  K.  Deighton  HAMLET 

£ivr  {  t?a  Ded'        /"y.VS  CiESAR.     is.  9d.    KING  JOHN.  is.od! 

5™o£IpAR-   IS',  9d-^lHE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE,   is.  9d.  THE 
CTMTvIiPS?-!-  ,IS-  9d-    CORIOLANUS.   2s.  6d.  ;  sewed,  2s.  * 
S>PbNSER-With  Introduction  and  Notes.  THE  FAERIE  QUEENE.    Book  I. 

rilr  r»L  p"^''^  v' ''  se^ed'  2S-  5d-  THE  SHEPHEARD'S 
wjchMPJi?^3?  C-  H-  HeR"ord,  Litt.D.   2S.  6d. 

6d  WRITER.    By  T.  Evan  Jacob,  is.  COMPANION. 


FRENCH    AND  GERMAN. 

MOLIERE-LES  PRE'CIEUSES  RIDICULES.  Edited  by  G.  E.  Fasnacht.  is. 

  L'AVARE.    With  Notes  by  L.  M.  Mori  arty,  B.A.  is. 

MACMILLAN'S  PROGRESSIVE  FRENCH  COURSE.    By  G.  E.  Fasnacht. 

FIRST  YEAR,  is.    Supplementary  Exercises  to  First  Year,  is.  SECOND 

YEAR,  2s.    THIRD  YEAR,  2s.  6d.    KEYS,  4s.  6d.  net  each. 
MACMILLAN'S  PROGRESSIVE  FRENCH  READERS.    By  the  Same.  FIRST 

YEAR,  2s.  6d.    SECOND  YEAR,  2s.  6d. 
MACMILLAN'S  FRENCH  COMPOSITION.     By  the  Same.    Part  I.,  2s.  6d. 

KEY,  4s.  6d.  net.    Part  II.,  5s.    KEY,  5s.  net. 
MACMILLAN'S  SELECTION  of  FRENCH  IDIOMS.    Compiled  by  Madame 

Ph.  Plan.    With  a  Preface  by  F.  F.  Roget.    3s.  6d. 
A  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  for  SCHOOLS.    By  G.  E.  Fasnacht.    2s.  6d. 
A  COMPENDIOUS  DICTIONARY  of  the  FRENCH  LANGUAGE.   By  Prof. 

Alfred  Elwall  and  Gustave  Masson.    3s.  6d. 
THE   STUDY  of  FRENCH  ACCORDING  to  the  BEST  and  NEWEST 

SYSTEMS.  By  Professor  Alfred  E.  Eugene  and  H.  E.  Duriaux.  3s.  6d. 
HAUFF— DIE  KARAVANE.    Edited  by  H.  Hager,  Ph.D.  3s. 
LESSING    MINNA  VON  BARNHELM.    Edited  by  Rev.  C.  Merk.   2s.  6d. 
SCHILLER-  MARIA  STUART.    Edited  by  C.  Sheldon,  D.Litt.   2s.  6d. 

  WILHELM  TELL.    Edited  by  G.  E.  Fasnacht.    2s.  6d. 

  WALLENSTEIN,  DAS  LAGER.    Edited  by  H.  B.  Cotterill,  M.A.  2s. 

A  GERMAN  PRIMER.  By  Otto  Siepmann.   3s.  6d. 

MACMILLAN'S  PROGRESSIVE  GERMAN  COURSE.   By  G.  E.  Fasnacht. 

FIRST  YEAR,  is.  6d.  SECOND  YEAR,  3s.  6d.  KEYS,  4s.  6d.  net  each. 
MACMILLAN'S  PROGRESSIVE  GERMAN  READERS.  By  the  Same.  FIRST 

YEAR,  2S.  6d. 

MACMILLAN'S  GERMAN  COMPOSITION.    By  the  Same.    Part  I.,  2s.  6d. 

KEY,  4s.  6d.  net. 

A   COMPENDIOUS    GERMAN  and  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.    By  Prof. 

Whitnfy  and  A.  H.  Edgren.    5s. — GERMAN-ENGLISH.    3s.  6d. 
COMMERCIAL  GERMAN.    By  F.  C.  Smith.    3s.  6d. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 

MAN  and  his  MARKETS.    A  Course  in  Geography.    By  L.  W.  Lyde.  2s. 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY.    By  E.  C.  K.  Gonner,  M.A.  3s. 

A  SHORT  GEOGRAPHY  of  the  BRITISH  ISLANDS.    By  John  Richard 

Green,  LL.D.,  and  A.  S.  Green.    With  Maps.    3s.  6d. 
GEOGRAPHY  of  the  BRITISH  ISLES.    By  Sir  A.  Geikie.  is. 
THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  ATLAS.    By  J.  Bartholomew,  is. 
CLASS-BOOK  of  GEOGRAPHY.    By  C.  B.  Clarke.    2s.  6d. ;  sewed,  2s. 
CLASS-BOOK  of  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY.    By  H.  R.  Mill.   3s.  6d. 
GEOGRAPHY  Of  EUROPE.    By  J.  Sime,  M.A.    Illustrated.  2s. 
ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY  of  the  BRITISH  COLONIES.    By  George 

M.  Dawson,  LL.D.,  and  A.  Sutherland,  M.A.  2s. 
SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.    By  John  Richard  Green, 

M.A.,  LL.D.    With  Coloured  Maps.  Genealogical  Tables  and  Chronological 

Annals.    8s.  6d. 

Also  the  Same  in  Four  Parts.   With  Analysis.   3s.  each.    Part  I.  607- 
1265.    Part  II.  1265-1540.    Part  III.  1540-1689.    Part  IV.  1660-1873. 
A  HISTORY  Of  ROME  to  the  BATTLE  of  ACTIUM.  By  E.  S.  Shuckburgh, 
M.A.    8s.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ROME  FOR  BEGINNERS.   By  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A. 
3s.  6d. 

A  PRIMER  of  the  HISTORY  of  GREECE.   By  C.  A.  Fyffe,  M.A.  is. 
A  PRIMER  of  the  HISTORY  of  ROME.    By  Bishop  Creighton,  D.D.  is. 
A  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  for  BEGINNERS.    By  A.  B.  Buckley.  3s. 
HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.    By  Edith  Thompson.   2s.  6d. 
EDWARD  I.    By  Prof.  T.  F.  Tout,  M.A.   2s.  6d. 

MATHEMATICS   AND  SCIENCE. 

ARITHMETIC  for  SCHOOLS.     By  Rev.  J.  B.  Lock,  M.A.    New  Edition, 

Revised  and  Enlarged.    4s.  6d.    KEY,  10s.  6d. 
ARITHMETIC  in  THEORY  and  PRACTICE.    By  J.  Brooksmith,  M.A. 

4s.  6d.    KEY,  10s.  6d. 
A  TEXT-BOOK  of  EUCLID'S  ELEMENTS.    By  H.  S.  Hall,  M.A.,  and  F. 

H.  Stevens,  M.A.,  Masters  of  the  Military  Side,  Clifton  College.  BOOKS 

I.  -VI.  and  XL,  4s.  6d.  ;  BOOK  I.,  is.  ;  BOOKS  I.  and  II.,  is.  6d.  ; 
BOOKS  I.-IIL,  2S.  6d.  ;  BOOKS  I.-IV.,  is.  ;  BOOKS  II.  and  III.,  2s.  ; 
BOOKS  III.  and  IV.,  2s.  ;  BOOKS  III.-Vl.,  '3s.  ;  BOOKS  V.,  VI.,  and 
XL,  2S.  6d.  ;  BOOK  XL,  is.  ;  KEY  to  I.-VI.  and  XL,  8s.  6d.  ;  KEY  to 
I.-IV.,  6s.  6d.  ;  KEY  to  VI.  and  XL,  3s.  6d. 

THE  ELEMENTS  of  EUCLID.    By  I.  Todhunter,  F.R.S.   3s.  6d.  BOOKS 

I.  and  II  ,  is.    KEY,  6s.  6d. 
ALGEBRA  for  BEGINNERS.    By  I.  Todhunter.    New  Edition,  thoroughly 

revised  by  S.  L.  Loney,  M.A.    3s.  6d.    With  Answers,  4s.  6d. 

[KEY  in  preparation. 
ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA.     By  Charles  Smith,  M.A.,  Master  of  Sidney 

Sussex  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  4s.  6d.  KEY,  10s.  6d. 
ALGEBRAIC  FACTORS.    By  J.  Abbot  Jarman.   2s. ;  with  Answers,  2s.  6d. 

By  H.  S.  HALL,  M.A.,  and  S.  R.  KNIGHT,  B.A.,  M.B. 
ALGEBRA  for  BEGINNERS.   2s. :  with  Answers,  2s.  6d. 
ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA  for  SCHOOLS.    Seventh  Edition  (1897),  3s.  6d. ; 

with  Answers,  4s.  6d.  ;  Answers,  is.    KEY,  8s.  6d. 
ALGEBRAICAL  EXERCISES  and  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.  To  accompany 

"  Elementary  Algebra."    Revised.    2s.  6d. 
HIGHER  ALGEBRA.    Fourth  Edition.    7s.  6d.    KEY,  10s.  6d. 
ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY.   4s.  6d.   KEY,  8s.  6d. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  LOCK,  M.A. 
TRIGONOMETRY  for  BEGINNERS,  as  far  as  the  Solution  of  Triangles. 

Third  Edition.    2s.  6d.    KEY,  6s.  6d. 
ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY.    Sixth  Edition.   4s.  6d.    KEY,  8s.  6d. 
HIGHER  TRIGONOMETRY.    Fifth  Edition.    4s.  6d.    Both  Parts  complete  in 

One  Vol.,  7s.  6d. 

MECHANICS  for  BEGINNERS.   Part  I.-MECHANICS  of  SOLIDS.   2s.  6d. 
ELEMENTARY  STATICS.   Third  Edition.    3s.  6d.    KEY,  8s.  6d. 
ELEMENTARY  DYNAMICS.    Third  Edition.    3s.  6d.    KEY,  8s.  6d. 
ELEMENTARY  DYNAMICS  and  STATICS.  6s.  6d. 


MEC  HANICS  FOR  BEGINNERS.  By  W.  Gallatly,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 
AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  CHEMISTRY  (INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY).    By  Prof.  I.  Remsen.   6s.  6d. 

DIVINITY. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  of  the  CATECHISM  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND.  By 

Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D.    is.  6d. 
A  FIRST  CLASS-BOOK  of  the  CATECHISM  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND. 

By  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D.  6d. 
AN  ELEMENTARY  INTRODUCTION  to  the  BOOK  of  COMMON  PRAYER. 

By  Rev.  F.  Procter  and  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D.    2s.  6d. 
An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  CREEDS.  By  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D.  3s.  6d. 
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EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 

"The  Kindergarten  System."  By  Alexander  Bruno 
Hanschmann.  Translated  and  adapted  by  Fanny 
Franks.    London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein.  1897. 

"  Education  of  Girls  and  Women."  By  G.  S.  Bremner. 
With  Preface  by  Miss  E.  P.  Hughes.  London  : 
Swan  Sonnenschein.  1897. 

"Teaching  and  Organization."  Edited  by  P.  A. 
Barnett,  M.A.    London  :  Longmans.  1897. 

MISS  FANNY  FRANKS'S  volume  on  the  Kinder- 
garten system  is  a  life  of  the  author  of  that 
system  adapted  to  the  requirement  of  English  teachers 
and  students  from  the  work  of  Alexander  Bruno  Hansch- 
mann. Too  little  is  known  in  England  of  Friedrich 
Froebel,  a  man  who  exercised  a  greater  influence  on 
modern  ideas  of  education  than  probably  any  other 
thinker  and  worker  of  the  century.  In  the  teeth  of 
much  opposition  and  many  difficulties  he  put  his  ideas 
to  the  test,  and  their  worth  becomes  more  widely  recog- 
nized as  time  goes  on.  By  a  profound  study  both  of 
child  and  mother  he  discovered  the  secret  of  interesting 
the  little  ones  in  their  studies,  and  of  opening  up  simul- 
taneously the  moral,  the  physical,  and  the  intellectual 
faculties.  He  at  first  called  the  system  German  or 
national,  but  Krause  said  it  should  be  called  human. 
Its  almost  universal  adoption  to-day  makes  Krause's 
suggestion  prophetic.  Miss  Franks's  volume  will  be 
accorded  a  hearty  welcome  by  all  concerned  with  the 
education  of  the  very  young. 

A  work  of  considerable  importance  is  Miss  Bremner's 
account  of  the  "  Education  of  Girls  and  Women  "  in 
Great  Britain.  Its  preparation,  as  Miss  Hughes  says, 
must  have  entailed  the  expenditure  of  a  vast  amount  of 
time,  care  and  patience.  It  places  information  con- 
cerning schools  and  systems  at  the  command  of  mis- 
tresses and  teachers  who  would  otherwise  have  com- 
paratively limited  opportunities  of  learning  what  is  done 
outside  their  own  establishments.  Education  questions 
of  all  kinds,  so  far  as  they  affect  women,  seem  to  have 
been  touched  upon  by  Miss  Bremner,  and  if  knowledge 
is  necessary  to  organization  her  volume  will  prove  in- 
valuable to  all  those  whose  business  it  is  to  organize 
schools  for  girls.  "  Home  rule  in  education  " — indi- 
viduality and  decentralization — no  doubt  has  its  advan- 
tages, but  those  advantages  are  limited  to  localities 
when  they  are  not  made  generally  known.  From  a 
volume  like  Miss  Bremner's  they  secure  the  necessary 
publicity. 

Just  as  in  these  days  writers  of  fiction  for  the  young 
have  cast  off  the  goody-goody,  unemotional,  dead- 
alive  style,  in  favour  of  spirited  adventure  and  plots 
that  rouse  the  interest,  so  books  on  education  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  works  of  literary  pretension 
readable  for  their  own  sake.  Mr.  P.  A.  Barnett  has 
got  together  a  first-rate  symposium  on  all  that  relates 
to  "Teaching  and  Organization,"  and  if  he  had  only 
had  the  wit  to  give  the  volume  a  more  attractive  title,  it 
would  have  commanded  readier  notice  than  it  will  com- 
mand now.  Various  writers,  such  as  Mr.  E.  A.  Abbott, 
D.D.,  Mr.  H.  L.  Withers,  M.A.,  Mr.  R.  Somervell, 
M.A.,  Mr.  E.  C.  K.  Gonner,  M.A.,  Mr.  E.  Lyttelton, 
M.A.,  Mr.  L.  C.  Miall,  F.R.S.,  and  others  contribute 
most  readable  essays  on  subjects  which  they  have  made 
peculiarly  their  own.  The  plan  of  the  volume,  says 
the  editor,  is  "  frankly  empirical,"  and  the  result  is 
admirable  in  every  sense.  One  paper  on  "  Modern 
History,"  by  Mr.  Somervell,  is  positively  diverting,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  thoroughly  serious  and  sound. 
His  method  of  teaching  history  reminds  us  of  the  puzzle 
pictures  which  are  now  the  rage  in  popular  papers. 
Thus,  if  he  wants  to  impress  on  a  boy's  mind  that 
Pitt  rendered  smuggling  unprofitable  by  lowering  cus- 
toms duties,  he  draws  a  picture  (such  as  is  reproduced 
in  this  volume)  showing  a  boat  and  a  notice  board 
bearing  the  words — "  For  Sale  :  The  1  Daring  Polly.'  " 
The  moral  is  at  once  apparent.     Smuggling  doesn't 


pay;  therefore  the  smuggler's  craft  is  for  sale.  Another 
excellent  paper  is  the  editor's  on  "  English  Literature." 
In  half  a  dozen  lines  he  shows  the  mistake  we  make  in 
our  methods  of  teaching  English  to  Indian  students. 
We  cram  them  with  Milton  or  Bacon  or  Shakspeare, 
and  do  not  familiarize  them  with  the  English  of  to-day. 
Hence  the  inflated,  pretentious  and  antiquated  style 
favoured  by  the  Babu  in  his  English  composition. 

"  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism."  Edited  by  J.  Churton 
Collins,  M.A.    London:  Macmillan.  1897. 

"  English  Literature."  ByStopfordA.  Brooke.  London: 
Macmillan.  1897. 

"The  Tempest."  Edited  by  A.  W.  Verity,  M.A. 
"  Macaulay's  Warren  Hastings."  Edited  by  A.  D. 
Innes,  M.A.  "Caesar's  Helvetian  War."  Edited  by 
E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.  "  Paradise  Lost."  Books 
IX.  and  X.  By  A.  W.  Verity,  M.A.  Cambridge  : 
at  the  University  Press.  1897. 

"  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  and  other  Poems." 
Edited  by  R.  L.  A.  du  Pontet,  B.A.  Arnold's 
British  Classics  for  Schools.  "  King  John." 
Edited  by  F.  P.  Barnard,  M.A.  Arnold's  School 
Shakespeare.  1897. 

"  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism."  Edited  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Evans,  B.D.  "  Paradise  Lost."  Book  II.  Edited 
by  F.  Gorse,  M.A.  "  Samson  Agonistes."  Edited 
by  Edmund  K.  Chambers.  London  :  Blackie. 
1897. 

"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  Edited  by  Thomas 
Page.  "  Milton's  Comus."  Edited  by  Thomas 
Page.    London  :  Moffat  &  Paige.  1897. 

MR.  CHURTON  COLLINS  writes  a  charming 
introduction  to  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Criticism." 
Although  he  finds  in  it  many  shortcomings  and  many 
blemishes,  he  makes  generous  recognition  of  its  merits. 
He  is  especially  struck  by  the  fact  that  "  it  traces 
feature  by  feature  the  portrait  of  an  ideal  critic,  and  the 
critic  who  modelled  himself  on  Pope's  pattern  would, 
so  far  as  conduct,  temper  and  general  character  are 
concerned,  leave  little  to  be  desired."  Mr.  Churton 
Collins  ought  to  know.  Obviously  if  Mr.  Collins, 
writing  as  a  veteran  in  the  field  of  criticism,  says  so 
much,  it  should  be  the  business  of  editors  in  future  to 
point  to  Pope's  Essay  as  setting  forth  the  whole  duty 
of  a  very  important  section  of  their  staffs. 

Since  we  first  made  its  acquaintance,  twenty  years 
ago,  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke's  admirable  primer  on 
English  literature  has  undergone  many  modifications. 
It  has  from  time  to  time  been  emended,  revised  and 
enlarged  ;  but  it  remains  substantially  what  it  was 
when  it  appeared  under  the  editorship  of  the  late  John 
Richard  Green.  Its  continued  prosperity  is  not  sur- 
prising. Though  it  has  its  defects,  it  is  on  the  whole 
so  good  that  it  has  no  rival.  Its  style  is  simple  and 
attractive  ;  its  verdicts  are  reasonable  ;  and  the  bias 
which  mars  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke's  judgments  when  he 
elects  to  turn  his  knowledge  of  literature  to  political 
account  is  non-existent.  Mr.  Churton  Collins,  in  these 
columns  last  week,  defended  Wordsworth  from  the  charge 
of  political  apostasy  which  Mr.  Brooke  has  recently 
brought  against  him.  In  the  primer  under  notice  Mr. 
Brooke  holds  the  balance  true  :  Wordsworth,  he  says, 
became  conservative  in  his  old  age,  but  his  interest  in 
social  and  national  movements  did  not  decay.  An 
appeal  from  Stopford  Brooke  the  politician  to  Stopford 
Brooke  the  litterateur  affords  a  guarantee  that  justice 
will  be  done. 

Of  the  several  text-books  mentioned  above,  there  is 
little  fresh  to  be  said.  They  all  belong  to  more  or  less 
well-known  series — such  as  Arnold's  School  Shake- 
speare— and  are  in  the  hands  of  capable  and  tried 
annotators  and  editors.  Mr.  Verity  admirably  in- 
troduces "The  Tempest"  and  "Paradise  Lost,"  and 
supplements  both  by  full  notes  explanatory  of  obscure 
passages  in  the  text.  Mr.  Gorse's  "  Paradise  Lost  "  is 
intended  for  less  advanced  students  than  Mr.  Verity 
appeals  to.  Mr.  Chambers's  edition  of  "Samson  Ago- 
nistes "  fairly  epitomizes  the  excellences  of  the  work  of 
previous  editors.  Mr.  A.  D.  Innes  seems  to  consider 
it  a  painful  duty  to  introduce  Macaulay's  "  Warren 
Hastings "  to  youthful  students.  Most  interesting, 
but  most  unreliable,  sums  up  his  view  of  the  essay. 
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Mr.  du  Pontet  a'so  is  in  a  critical  mood  in  introducing 
Macaulay's  Lays ;  his  remarks  will  assist  the  student  to 
appraise  at  their  real  value  both  Macaulay's  metre  and 
theories  concerning  ballad  poetry.  Dr.  Evans's  review 
of  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Criticism  "  calls  for  no  comment, 
save  that  in  the  main  he  nestles  under  the  wing  of 
famous  critics  when  he  desires  to  declare  judgment. 
Mr.  Thomas  Page,  although  his  name  does  not  bear 
the  hall-mark  of  classical  accomplishment,  has  edited 
English  Classics  in  a  manner  to  command  approval. 
The  edition  of  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  before 
us  is  overflowing  with  notes  and  observations  which 
are  instructive  and  suggestive.  Milton's  "  Comus  " 
belongs  to  the  same  series.  Both  volumes  are  printed 
with  very  wide  right-hand  margins  most  convenient  for 
the  student's  own  notes. 

"  A  History  of  Ancient  Geography."  By  H.  F.  Tozer, 
M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  Cambridge  :  University  Press. 
1897. 

"The  Early  Principate:  a  History  of  Rome,  31  B.c- 
96  a.d."  By  A.  H.  Allcroft,  M.A.,  and  J.  H. 
Haydon,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  London  :  W.  B. 
Clive.  1897. 

"Germany."  By  Kate  F.  Kroeker.  "  The  Children's 
Study."    London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1897. 

"The  Story  of  George  Washington."  By  G.  Barnett 
Smith.    London  :  Sunday  School  Union.  1897. 

MR.  TOZER,  in  a  comparatively  small  compass,  has 
managed  to  place  the  average  scholar  in  posses- 
sion of  practically  all  that  is  known  of  the  views  of  the 
ancients  on  the  subject  of  geography.  He  acknowledges 
his  indebtedness  to  Sir  E.  H.  Bunbury's  great  work,  and 
he  seems  to  us  to  have  done  for  the  youthful  student 
pretty  much  what  Sir  E.  H.  Bunbury  did  for  advanced 
scholars.  His  review  of  the  beginnings  and  early 
developments  of  geographical  science  is  most  fasci- 
nating, covering  as  it  does  the  whole  ground  from  the 
Phoenicians  to  the  Augustan  Age.  How  much  the 
ancients  knew  is  a  problem  difficult  to  solve.  The 
Phoenicians  undoubtedly  knew  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  admitted  ;  but  what  they  learnt  they  carefully  kept 
secret,  in  the  interests  of  their  own  commerce.  Later 
we  see  Greek  and  Roman  colonizing  and  conquering 
far  and  wide  and  gradually  acquiring  information  con- 
cerning distant  places  and  peoples.  The  circular  plane 
which  Homer  conceived  the  world  to  be  gave  place  to 
Aristotle's  view  that  the  world  was  a  sphere.  The 
speculations  and  statements  of  the  ancients  concerning 
geography  generally  were  summed  up  by  Strabo  ;  but 
Mr.  Tozer  carries  us  beyond  Strabo  to  Claudius 
Ptolemy. 

Some  of  the  ground  covered  by  Mr.  Tozer  is  touched 
incidentally  by  Messrs.  Allcroft  and  Haydon  in  their 
account  of  the  Early  Principate,  which  we  are  glad  to 
see  has  already  reached  a  second  edition.  They  accept 
Anglesea  as  the  Mona  of  the  Romans,  as  no  doubt  it 
was  ;  but  Mr.  Tozer  is  of  opinion  that  Caesar  meant  by 
Mona  the  Isle  of  Man.  Messrs.  Allcroft  and  Haydon's 
description  of  the  Roman  campaigns  in  Britain  and  the 
conduct  of  the  tribes  is  curious  reading  at  this 
moment  when  Britons  are  doing  in  North-West  India 
much  what  the  Romans  did  among  our  barbarian 
forefathers.  Only  one  little  criticism  need  be  made  on 
Messrs.  Allcroft  and  Haydon's  work.  Why  do  they 
speak  of  Octavian  as  Caesar  and  of  Caesar  as  Julius  ? 
A  moment's  thought  tells  one  whom  they  mean,  but  the 
practice  is  rather  confusing. 

Mrs.  Kroeker's  little  volume  on  Germany  opens  with 
the  overrunning  of  the  country  by  the  Romans  and 
closes  with  the  accession  of  William  II.  When  it  is 
said  that  it  occupies  only  250  small  pages,  it  will  be 
assumed  that  the  story  is  either  one  of  mere  dates  and 
events,  or  is  very  incomplete.  On  the  contrary,  it 
strikes  the  happy  medium,  and  will  serve  as  an  excellent 
introduction  to  the  study  of  German  history. 

The  Life  of  Washington  is  one  which  young  people 
are  likely  to  be  the  better  for  knowing,  and  in  the  slight 
narrative  which  the  story  assumes  in  Mr.  Barnett  Smith's 
hands  is  of  greater  personal  than  political  significance. 

We  have  also  received  three  volumes  of  the  very  useful 
and  comprehensive  "  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and 


Colleges,"  now  under  the  general  editorship  of  Dr. 
A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  viz.  Isaiah,  edited  by  Dr.  J.  Skinner, 
the  books  of  Joel  and  Amos,  edited  by  Dr.  Driver, 
and  Nahum,  Habakkuk  and  Zephaniah,  edited  by  Dr. 
A.  L.  Davidson. 

"  A  First  Book  in  Writing  English,"  by  E.  H.  Lewis 
(Macmillan),  sets  forth  the  essential  principles  of  compo- 
sition for  the  benefit  of  the  beginner.  Mr.  Lewis  seems 
anxious  to  teach  style,  as  though  style  were  not 
individual — the  man,  in  fact. 

In  "  An  Elementary  Old  English  Grammar"  (Early 
West  Saxon),  by  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.  (Cambridge 
University  Press),  a  method  of  teaching  old  English 
grammar  is  adopted  which  is  described  as  a  compromise 
between  Sievers,  who  assumes  that  the  student  possesses 
a  certain  knowledge  of  Germanic,  and  Sweet,  who  im- 
partially considered  both  Sievers  and  Cosijn — the 
advocate  of  Gothic  as  a  royal  road  to  the  old  English 
tongue — mistaken.  Mr.  Wyatt  announces  that  he  does 
not  intend  to  "  make  the  reviewer's  task  easy  by  calling 
attention  to  the  principal  innovations."  That,  we 
suppose,  is  his  way  of  saving  himself  trouble.  It  will 
also  rob  his  book  of  a  good  many  free  advertisements. 

Mr.  William  Mann,  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Model 
Drawing  on  True  Principles"  (T.  Nelson  &  Sons), 
maintains  that  model  drawing  has  hitherto  been  taught 
on  fundamentally  false  maxims,  and  seeks  to  place  the 
scientific  study  of  art  upon  a  better  basis.  The  error 
which  now  prevails  consists,  he  says,  in  representing 
objects  in  nature  as  they  would  appear  on  a  vertical 
plant  But  the  direction  in  which  the  draughtsman 
view:  things  cannot  always  be  horizontal,  and  therefore 
the  proper  representation  would  seem  to  be  on  an 
oblique  plane.  Draughtsmen  must  decide  whether  this 
is  or  is  not  a  revolutionary  discovery. 

The  whole  theory  and  practice  of  sound  bookkeeping 
seems  to  be  summed  up  in  two  neat  little  volumes  by 
Mr.  S.  Dyer,  entitled  "A  Common-sense  Method  of 
Double-Entry  Bookkeeping "  (G.  Philip  &  Son). 
Mr.  Dyer  is  indebted  for  his  system  to  De  Morgan,  and 
class  teachers  should  find  his  hints  of  service. 

THE  CLASSICS. 
Greek  Texts. 

"  Sophoclis  Tragcediae."  Edited  by  Robert  Yelverton 
Tyrrell,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  and  Regius 
Professor  of  Greek,  Dublin.  The  Parnassus 
Library.  London  :  Macmillan  ;  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Company.  1897. 

"  The  First  Philippic  and  the  Olynthiacs  of  Demo- 
sthenes." With  Introduction  and  Critical  and 
Explanatory  Notes.  By  John  Edwin  Sandys, 
Litt.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  John's  College 
and  Public  Orator  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
London  :  Macmillan  ;  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Company.  1897. 

"  The  Alcestis  of  Euripides."  Edited,  with  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes,  by  W.  S.  Hadley,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Pembroke  College,  Cam- 
bridge.   Cambridge  University  Press.  1897. 

"  The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians."  With  Introduction 
and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  D.D., 
Principal  of  Ridley  Hall  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Cambridge  University  Press. 
1897. 

"The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon."  Book  II.  Edited, 
with  Introduction,  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by 
G.  M.  Edwards,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Sidney 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge.  Cambridge  University 
Press.  1897. 

"  Herodotus."  Book  III.  Edited  by  John  Thompson, 
M.A.,  and  B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.  London  :  W.  B. 
Clive,  University  Correspondence  College  Press. 
1897. 

"/Eschylus.  Septem  contra  Thebas."  Edited  by 
F.  G.  Plaistowe,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge.  W.  B.  Clive,  University 
Correspondence  College  Press.  1897. 

WE  intend  no  slight  on  Professor  Tyrrell's  learning 
or  judgment  when  we  say  that  the  greatest  charm 
of  his  edition  of  Sophocles  lies  in  the  beautiful  type 
employed  for  the  series  of  which  it  is  a  member,  the 
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"Parnassus  Library  of  Greek  and  Latin  Texts."  A 
prettier  or  handier  volume  it  would  be  impossible  to 
get  for  the  price.  The  scheme  excludes  any  commentary 
beyond  a  few  introductory  notes  on  the  readings  se- 
lected. Perhaps,  in  such  narrow  space,  it  would  have 
been  better  if  the  editor  had  not  included  an  attack 
on  German  methods  of  emendation  ;  more  discreet,  if 
he  had  confined  his  laudation  of  Professor  Jebb — whom 
he  affectionately  designates  as  "J" — within  the  limits 
of  credibility.  Sound  and  elegant  as  is  most  of  the 
Cambridge  scholar's  work,  it  has  not  body  enough  to 
support  the  epithets  heaped  on  it  by  his  Dublin  eulogist. 
Different  as  he  is  in  style  and  spirit  from  most  of  his 
German  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  he  would,  we 
think,  be  the  first  to  admit  the  great  obligation  under 
which  scholars  of  all  countries  lie  to  the  patient  and 
often  acute  students  whom  Professor  Tyrrell  holds  up 
to  contempt.  And  if  German  scholarship  is  to  be 
exposed,  why  should  it  be  made  responsible  for  the  sins 
of  the  Danish  Madvig  ?  There  was  a  time  when  English 
commentators  displayed  undue  subservience  to  German 
theories  (some  of  them  making  a  considerable  reputa- 
tion by  unacknowledged  borrowings),  but  the  reaction 
has  already  gone  too  far.  Brilliant  as  some  English 
(and,  we  hasten  to  add,  some  Irish)  criticism  has  been, 
we  cannot  yet  afford  to  look  down  with  condescension 
upon  those  who  taught  our  teachers — even  if  "J  "  is, 
as  undoubtedly  he  is,  a  master  of  the  art  of  Greek  and 
Latin  verse-writing,  an  "accomplishment  which  is 
hardly  ever  acquired  abroad."  Here,  again,  Professor 
Tyrrell  speaks  too  roundly,  though  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
remark  that  in  that  fascinating  and  not  altogether 
useless  art  he  has  illustrated  and  increased  the  reputa- 
tion of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Dr.  Edwin  Sandys  on  the  First  Philippic  and  the 
Olynthiacs  of  Demosthenes  is  interesting  and  trust- 
worthy, as  his  wont  is.  If  his  views  are  in  some  re- 
spects antiquated — he  follows  Grote  as  an  almost  in- 
fallible guide — he  does  not  distort  facts,  or  argue  merely 
to  establish  a  preconceived  thesis.  A  clear  and  im- 
partial view  of  the  tangled  web  of  Athenian  politics  is 
not  to  be  gained  from  a  critic  who  believes  that  Demos- 
thenes invariably  ran  straight  ;  but  the  long-accepted 
views  to  which  Dr.  Sandys  adheres  could  not  be  more 
candidly  put  forward.  They  must  be  corrected  by 
reference  to  more  independent  students.  As  Mr. 
Hogarth  and  Professor  Mahaffy  have  recently  shown, 
there  was  a  Macedonian  side  of  the  various  questions 
on  which  literary  judgment  has  generally  been  given 
in  favour  of  the  orator  whose  extant  pleadings  have 
been  taken  as  if  they  were  an  unbiassed  record  of 
established  facts.  On  the  language  and  style  of  the 
author  it  would  not  be  easy  to  discover  a  more  pleasant 
and  instructive  commentator  than  Dr.  Sandys.  The 
only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  this  edition  is  that  it  is 
rather  too  good  for  ordinary  school-work,  though  not 
above  the  heads  of  the  more  intelligent  boys  in  an 
average  Sixth  Form. 

Mr.  Hadley  quotes,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of 
the  "  Alcestis,"  an  imposing  array  of  English  and 
foreign  authorities,  to  whom  he  acknowledges  various 
obligations.  The  list  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too  grand  for 
an  ordinary  class-book.  Still,  we  are  glad  to  admit 
that  text  and  commentary  have  been  brought  up  to  the 
most  recent  discoveries  and  theories,  that  the  notes  are 
succinct  and  not  too  numerous,  and  that  the  book  may 
be  used  with  the  full  confidence  that,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
it  is  correct. 

Dr.  Moule's  edition  of  the  "  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians "  is  part  of  the  Cambridge  Greek  Testament 
for  Schools  and  Colleges,  prepared  under  the  general 
supervision  of  Dr.  Robinson,  the  Norrisian  Professor  of 
Divinity.  It  omits  no  question  arising  from  the  Pauline 
language  or  doctrines,  the  commentary  being  about 
fourteen  times  as  long  as  the  text  it  elucidates.  But 
we  find  nothing  that  could  be  considered  superfluous 
by  a  theological  student  who  wished  to  obtain  a 
scholarly  as  well  as  an  orthodox  appreciation  of  a  work 
which  abounds  in  difficulties.  The  well-known  and,  we 
think,  rather  formidable  attack  on  its  authenticity  by 
F.  C.  Baur  is,  of  course,  duly  refuted  ;  but  his  points 
are  fairly  put  and  candidly  dealt  with. 

The  Second  Book  of  Xenophon's  "  Anabasis  "  has 
been  edited  so  many  times  for  schools,  and  will  be 


edited  so  many  times  more,  that  it  must  be  almost 
hopeless  to  aim  at  new  points  ;  almost  impossible  to 
commit  an  original  mistake.  The  novelties  introduced 
by  Mr.  G.  M.  Edwards  consist  of  a  few  improvements 
in  the  text,  based  chiefly  on  the  evidence  of  the  "  Codex 
Parisinus,"  and  some  topographical  notes  adapted 
from  Mr.  Pretor,  and  illustrated  by  an  excellent  map. 
The  notes  on  points  of  syntax  are  clear  and  sound,  nor 
has  Mr.  Edwards,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  any  reason  for 
fearing  that  they  may  be  too  recondite  for  some  of  his 
readers. 

Mr.  John  Thompson  and  Mr.  B.  J.  Hayes  have 
put  together  an  edition  of  the  Third  Book  of 
"  Herodotus,"  which  obviously  has  no  other  object  than 
to  get  its  readers  through  a  particular  examination, 
and  in  special  connexion  with  a  well-known  educational 
concern.  If  this  particular  example  of  the  bookmaking 
art  is  absolutely  unabashed,  it  is  no  worse  in  the  result 
than  many  other  publications  -  -  intended  for  school 
use" — i.e.  for  the  use  of  the  boys  in  the  school  at 
which  the  learned  editor  is  engaged  as  a  teacher.  The 
text  is  clearly  printed,  and  the  notes  give  all  the  neces- 
sary "tips."  What  more  could  you  have?  Yes,  there 
is  one  thing.  "  The  editors  desire  to  acknowledge  their 
indebtedness  to  the  excellent  commentaries  of  Abicht 
and  Stein,  to  Canon  Ravvlinson's  'Herodotus,'  and  Pro- 
fessor Sayce's  '  Ancient  Empires  of  the  East.' " 
Excellent  this.  There  is  nothing  like  playing  the  game 
according  to  the  rules. 

The  first  idea  suggested  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Plaistowe's 
"  Septem  contra  Thebas  "  is  that  the  difficulties  of 
that  play  must  have  been  strangely  over-rated  by  some 
of  his  predecessors  in  the  field  of  ^Eschylean  learning. 
In  twenty-five  pages  he  summarizes  the  results  of  their 
labours  and  his  own  original  research.  Nor  can  we 
complain  that  he  has  omitted  anything — anything  that 
is  necessary  for  the  examination  in  view  of  which  his 
edition  was  prepared. 

Latin  Texts. 

"  M.  Annasi  Lucani  De  Bello  Civili  Liber  VII."  With 
Introduction,  Notes  and  Critical  Appendix,  by 
J.  P.  Postgate,  Litt.D.,  Fellow  and  Classical 
Lecturer  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Pro- 
fessor of  Comparative  Philology  at  University 
College,  London.  Cambridge  University  Press. 
1897. 

"  Tacitus,  Histories."  Book  I.  Edited,  with  Introduc- 
tion, Notes,  and  Index,  by  G.  A.  Davies,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Cambridge 
University  Press.  1897. 

"  Q.  Horatii  Flacci  Carmina  Liber  Epodon."  With 
Introduction  and  Notes.  By  James  Gow,  Litt.D., 
formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Cambridge  University  Press.  1897. 

"  The  Fourth  Verrine  of  Cicero."  Edited  for  Schools. 
By  F.  W.  Hall,  M.A.  London  :  Macmillan  ;  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  1897. 

"  The  Pseudolus  of  Plautus."  Edited,  with  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes,  by  H.  W.  Auden,  M.A.  Cambridge 
University  Press.  1897. 

"  P.  Vergilii  Maronis  Georgicon  Liber  IV."  Edited 
for  the  use  of  Schools,  with  Vocabulary,  by  T.  E. 
Page,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  London  :  Macmillan.  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Company.  1897. 

"The  Gallic  War  of  C.  Julius  Caesar."  Book  IV. 
With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appendices  by  John 
Brown,  B.A.,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of 
Humanity,  Glasgow  University.  With  Plan  and 
Illustrations.    Blackie.  1897. 

"  Cornelius  Nepos.  Lysander,  Alcibiades,  Thrasybulus, 
Conon,  Dion,  Iphicrates,  Chabrias."  Edited,  with 
Notes  and  Vocabulary  for  Beginners,  by  E.  S. 
Shuckburgh,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge.  Cambridge  University  Press. 
1897. 

"Livy:  Book  VI."  Edited  by  W.  F.  Masom,  M.A. 
University  Correspondence  College  Press  :  Clive. 
1897. 

"Single  Term  Latin  Readers,"  Fifth  Term,  Book  III., 
and  Sixth  Term,  Book  I.  By  W.  Greenstock,  B.A. 
Rivington.  1897. 
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"  Selections  from  the  Anecdotes  of  Valerius  Maximus." 
Adapted  for  the  Use  of  Beginners,  with  Vocabu- 
lary, Notes,  and  Exercises.  By  Charles  Henry 
Ward,  M.A.  London:  Macmillan.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.  1897. 

A BRIEF  but  interesting  criticism  of  Lucan  as  a 
historian  is  prefixed  to  Dr.  Postgate's  edition  of  the 
"  Seventh  Book,"  and  is  followed  by  a  careful  account 
of  the  events  to  which  it  relates.  The  critical  appendix, 
though  it  will  probably  be  ignored  by  most  of  the 
readers  who  use  the  book,  contains  much  solid  and 
some  novel  work.  There  are  worse  ways  of  learning 
history  than  by  studying  Lucan  under  the  guidance 
and  correction  of  an  accurate  authority  like  Dr.  Post- 
gate  ;  yet,  for  some  reason,  the  poet,  in  spite  of  vivid 
passages  and  memorable  phrases,  fails  in  an  appeal  to 
the  young,  though  he  is  a  favourite  with  many  middle- 
aged  persons,  not  professional  scholars,  who  like  to 
keep  up  their  Latin. 

The  Histories  of  Tacitus,  which  not  long  ago  were 
read  by  English  boys  mainly  in  selections,  are  now 
being  more  thoroughly  studied,  and  like  several  other 
caterers  for  the  scholastic  market,  Mr.  G.  A.  Davies 
has  turned  out  a  useful  edition  of  the  First  Book. 
He  writes  careful  little  notes  on  peculiarities  of  the 
author's  style  and  syntax,  and  calls  attention  to,  if  he 
does  not  dispose  of,  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  text. 
It  should  be  mentioned  to  his  credit  that  he  does  not 
volunteer  many  versions  of  the  Latin.  Probably  there 
would  be  no  better  way  of  obtaining  a  strong  vocabu- 
lary in  one's  own  language  than  by  setting  oneself 
to  translate  one  or  two  books  of  the  Annals  or  the 
Histories. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  in  Dr.  Gow's  "  Odes 
and  Epodes  of  Horace"  is  the  discussion  of  the  metres 
in  the  light  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Schmidt's  attempt  to  illustrate 
the  original — i.e.  the  Greek — rhythm  by  musical  notation. 
Close  attention  has  been  given  to  the  text  and  in  a  few 
"notorious  passages"  the  editor  has  admitted  con- 
jectures which  "give  a  good  sense  with  very  little  altera- 
tion of  the  letters."  The  notes  in  the  commentary  are 
too  numerous  ;  there  is  one  to  nearly  every  line,  and 
without  laying  too  severe  a  tax  on  the  reader's  in- 
telligence, half  at  least  might  be  omitted,  many  being  no 
more  important  than  those  one  scribbles  on  the  margin 
of  an  ordinary  text.  But  the  worst  are  blameless,  and 
the  best  are  good. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hall  claims  to  have  produced  the  first 
separate  edition  (in  English)  of  the  Fourth  Verrine  of 
Cicero.  The  achievement  is  not  in  itself  important  ; 
nor  do  we  see  that  the  deficiency  he  has  kindly  under- 
taken to  make  good  is  any  evidence  of  "neglect." 
Putting  aside  his  unnecessary  pose  as  the  explorer  of 
untrodden  ways,  we  are  glad  to  point  out  that  he  has 
not  only  made  good  use  of  the  edition  of  Halm- 
Laubman,  Richter-Eberhard  and  Emile  Thomas,  but 
has  also  contributed  something  of  his  own.  The  notes 
are  always  to  the  point  and  omit  no  question  which 
requires  explanation  ;  while  some  valuable  matter  has 
been  compiled  and  intelligibly  set  out  in  the  Archaeolo- 
gical Appendix.  The  book  is  quite  worthy  of  the  ex- 
cellent Classical  Series  to  which  it  belongs. 

Plautus  in  this  country  is  more  written  about  than 
read,  and  the  "  Pseudolus,"  which  Mr.  H.  W.  Auden 
has  just  edited,  is  one  of  his  least  known  plays.  Yet 
the  dialogue  is  smarter  and  the  action  brisker  than  in 
several  others  which  have  received  more  attention. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  restored  to  a  moderate  vogue  by 
means  of  this  excellent  but  unpretentious  little  edition, 
which  supplies  all  that  is  required  for  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  text.  The  critical  appendix  will  be 
found  useful  by  scholars  whose  curiosity  is  satisfied 
with  a  list  of  the  most  important  variations. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Page  is  so  experienced  in  preparing  books 
for  school  use  that  his  edition  of  the  Fourth  Georgic 
may  be  ordered  with  confidence.  Probably  he  is  right 
in  not  altogether  avoiding  the  discussion  of  doubtful 
passages.  The  object  of  education,  he  says,  is  not 
to  enable  boys  to  pass  examinations,  but  to  teach 
them  to  exert  their  intelligence.  This  counsel  of  per- 
fection he  has  successfully  carried  out  in  his  brief  but 
lucid  and  generally  interesting  notes.  There  is  nothing 
in  them,  so  far  as  we  have  examined  them,  which  should 


be  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  ordinary  second- 
rate  teacher.  But  there  is  no  particular  reason  of  which 
we  are  aware  why,  in  an  introduction  to  the  Fourth 
Georgic,  the  editor  should  oblige  us  with  his  views  of 
the  ^ineid  or  criticize  the  shortcomings  of  its  hero. 

Mr.  John  Brown's  edition  of  the  "  Fourth  Book  of  the 
Gallic  War "  is  rendered  attractive  by  his  prefatory 
account  of  Caesar's  life  and  exploits  and  the  military 
system  under  which  he  conquered  Gaul  and  made  him- 
self master  of  the  Roman  world.  The  estimate  of 
Caesar  as  a  man,  a  soldier,  and  a  ruler  is  exaggerated 
in  the  familiar  style — which  is  the  less  excusable  as  the 
editor  assumes  the  airs  of  a  critic  in  rejecting  most  of 
the  well-known  stories  associated  with  his  hero's  name. 
Otherwise  the  little  book  is  workmanlike  and  useful, 
and  may  safely  be  recommended  as  quite  as  good  as 
the  dozens  and  scores  of  its  predecessors. 

A  capital  elementary  reading-book  has  been  pro- 
vided by  Mr.  E.  S.  Shuckburgh  in  his  second  series  of 
selections  from  the  "  Cornelius  Nepos."  The  notes  are 
short,  but  for  their  purpose  sufficient. 

A  handy  edition  of  the  Sixth  Book  of  Livy  has  been 
provided — strictly  for  examination  purposes — by  Mr. 
W.  F.  Masom.  The  notes  are  judiciously  simple  and 
reasonably  interesting,  while  the  brief  introduction, 
assisted  by  an  excellent  sketch-map  of  "  ancient  Latium 
and  its  neighbours,"  supplies  the  necessary  historical 
apparatus. 

We  have  before  us  two  "  Single  Term  Latin  Readers," 
prepared  by  Mr.  W.  Greenstock.  They  are  clearly 
printed,  occupy  small  space,  and  are  published  at  a  low 
price.  They  are  supplied  with  exercises  and  vocabu- 
laries, and  seem  otherwise  adapted  to  the  humble  but 
necessary  purpose  for  which  they  have  been  compiled. 

A  simple  reading-book  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  C. 
H.  Ward  from  the  "Facta  et  Dicta  Memorabilia"  of 
Valerius  Maximus.  Though  the  style  of  that  justly 
neglected  author  is  by  no  means  admirable,  he  yields  a 
good  many  anecdotal  plums  not  more  insipid  than  the 
average  contents  of  a  Latin  delectus.  Mr.  Ward  has 
done  his  work  carefully,  and  is  to  be  especially  compli- 
mented on  his  ingenious,  if  not  very  useful,  notion  of 
prefixing  each  of  the  extracts  with  a  more  or  less  appro- 
priate phrase  from  Shakspeare. 

Philology  and  Translations. 

"  Studies  in  Classical  Philology."  Edited  by  a  Com- 
mittee representing  the  Departments  of  Greek, 
Latin,  Archaeology  and  Comparative  Philology. 
Chicago  :  The  University  of  Chicago  Press  ; 
London  :  Edward  Arnold  ;  Leipzig  :  Otto  Harrasso- 
vitz.  1895. 

"  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Classical  Philology."  By 
Alfred  Gudeman.    Boston,  U.S.A.  :  Ginn.  1897. 

"  The  Poems  of  Horace."  A  Literal  Translation.  By 
A.  Hamilton  Bryce,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.  With 
Memoir  and  Introductions.  London  :  George 
Bell.  1897. 

"  Herodotus  :  Book  III."  A  Translation  by  John 
Thompson,  M.A.,  and  B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.  Uni- 
versity Correspondence  College  Press  :  Clive. 
1897. 

THE  University  of  Chicago  has  followed  the  generous 
example  of  Harvard  by  providing  for  the  publica- 
tion of  those  stray  essays  and  lucubrations  which  fasti- 
dious, and  therefore  unprolific,  students  occasionally 
throw  off  on  isolated  points  of  classical  research,  but 
which  they  have  not  energy  or  self-confidence  to  em- 
body in  volumes  issued  in  their  own  names.  Many 
of  these  inquiries  and  speculations  are  of  permanent 
value,  and  deserve  to  be  utilized  by  more  comprehensive 
scholars.  In  England  they  are  generally  lost ;  but  in 
the  United  States  they  are  preserved  in  such  periodicals 
as  this,  the  first,  number  of  the  Chicago  "Studies  in 
Classical  Philology."  The  selection  of  papers  is  left  to 
a  representative  committee  nominated  by  the  University, 
and  the  members  are  generally  expected — like  the 
editors  of  a  school  magazine— to  contribute  no  small 
part  of  the  contents.  Of  the  five  articles  in  the  present 
volume  two  are  signed  by  committeemen — the  "Anti- 
cipatory Subjunctive  in  Greek  and  Latin,"  by  Mr.  W. 
Gardner  Hall,  and  the  "Direction  of  Writing  on  Attic 
Vases,"  by  Mr.  Frank  B.  Tarbell     The  other  essays 
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deal  with  Vitruvius  and  the  Greek  Stage,  the  Oscan- 
Umbrian  Verb-System,  and  the  "Idea  of  Good"  in 
Plato's  "  Republic."  All  these  papers  are  thoughtful  and 
suggestive  ;  but  two  of  them — there  is  no  need  to  par- 
ticularize in  what  cannot  be  more  than  a  brief  notice — 
would  be  none  the  worse  if  the  editorial  discretion  had 
been  extended  to  sending  the  MSS.  back  to  the  authors 
to  be  reduced  to  about  half  their  present  length.  Room 
could  then  have  been  found  in  the  present  volume  for 
a  few  of  the  occasional  memoranda  on  out-of-the-way 
topics  which  abound  in  the  note-books  of  academical 
literati. 

The  merits  of  Mr.  Alfred  Gudeman's  "  Outlines  of 
fhe  History  of  Classical  Philology  "  are  well  known  out- 
side his  own  University  of  Pennsylvania,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  it  has  already  reached  a  third  edition. 
It  should  receive  a  hearty  welcome  in  this  country, 
where  we  cannot  remember  that  any  similar  work  has 
been  issued  which  contains  in  so  small  a  compass  so 
much  useful  information.  The  terms  employed  are 
sometimes  learned  to  the  point  of  barbarism,  as  when 
we  are  invited  to  consider  a  word  in  its  original  mean- 
ing and  "  semasiological  development."  But  this  is  a 
pedantry  which  does  no  special  harm — we  soon  get 
used  to  it.  Mr.  Gudeman  may  be  complimented  without 
reserve  on  his  judgment  in  selecting  just  the  necessary 
facts  and  most  significant  records  relating  to  commen- 
tators ancient  and  modern — from  the  Greek  and  Pre- 
Alexandrine  periods  down  to  Ernst  Curtiusand  Theodor 
Mommsen. 

Dr.  Hamilton  Bryce,  in  the  preface  to  his  literal 
translation  of  Horace,  has  done  the  indolent  reviewer  a 
useful  service  by  complacently  calling  attention  to  what 
he  regards  as  one  merit  of  his  version.  His  object,  he 
says,  has  been  to  attain  a  "pleasant  run  in  the  words" 
and  a  "rhythmical  cadence  in  the  clauses  and  sen- 
tences." Occasionally  he  finds  that  he  has  dropt  into 
verse.  But  he  likes  the  effect  himself,  and  thinks  it 
will  be  rather  pleasing  than  otherwise  to  his  readers. 
Here  is  a  specimen  : — "  Leuconoe,  oh  ask  it  not — thou 
may'st  not  know — what  term  of  life  the  gods  allot  to 
me,  and  what  to  thee,  and  Chaldee  tables  scorn  to 
touch.  How  much  by  far  'tis  better  to  endure  what- 
e'er  betides.  Whether  great  Jove  more  winters  gives, 
or  this,  the  last,  which  on  confronting  rocks  exhausts 
the  force  of  Tuscan  seas,  be  wise,  and  strain  the  wine, 
and  by  the  thought  of  life's  brief  space  curtail  the  hope 
of  lengthened  days.  Even  while  we're  speaking  churlish 
time  is  gone  :  enjoy  the  present  hour,  trusting  but  little 
in  the  morrow."  Dr.  Bryce  calls  this  rhythm.  We 
should  describe  it  as  a  maddening  jig-jig.  Offensive  as 
it  is  in  the  lyrical  passages,  it  becomes  ridiculous  in 
the  "Satires"  and  "Epistles."  But  for  this  wanton 
outrage  on  the  human  ear  the  author  might  have 
produced  a  tolerable  crib.  His  version  seems  intelligent 
and  correct.  As  it  is,  we  can  only  recommend  him  to 
entirely  recast  his  work  before  it  goes  into  a  second 
edition. 

Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Hayes  have  published  a 
correct  and  fairly  fluent  translation  of  the  Third  Book 
of  Herodotus.  It  is  meant,  of  course,  to  be  used  in 
connexion  with  the  edition  prepared  by  the  same 
gentlemen  and  noticed  above. 

SCIENCE. 
Mathematics. 

"Euclid.    Books  I.-IV."    By  R.  Deakin.  London: 

University  Correspondence  College  Press.  1897. 
"A  Treatise  on  Practical  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry." 

By  T.  T.  Evans  and  W.  W.  F.  Pullen.    London  : 

Chapman  &  Hall.  1897. 
"The  Tutorial  Trigonometry."     By  W.  Briggs  and 

G.H.Bryan.    London :  University  Correspondence 

College  Press.  1897. 
"The  Calculus  for  Engineers."    By  John  Perry,  D.Sc, 

F.R.S.    London  :  Edward  Arnold.  1897. 

/^\NE  would  have  thought  that  there  were  already  a 
^-^  sufficient  number  of  editions  of  Euclid  in  exist- 
ence to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  every  possible  type 
of  pupil.  Mr.  Rupert  Deakin,  however,  provides  us 
with  still  another  of  "  Euclid,  Books  I.-IV."    His  aim, 


he  tells  us,  has  been  "  to  make  the  intelligent  study  of 
Euclid  as  easy  as  possible,"  and  so  far  as  this  can  be 
done  with  Euclid  as  a  text-book  he  has  succeeded.  The 
book  is  clearly  printed,  the  demonstrations  are  well 
arranged,  and  the  diagrams,  by  the  judicious  use  of  thin 
and  thick  lines,  are  rendered  more  intelligible.  The 
pupil's  special  attention  is  also  drawn  to  the  method  of 
proof  in  each  case,  and  there  is  an  ample  supply  of 
exercises.    Every  new  Euclid,  however,  only  serves  to 
make  it  more  wonderful  that  we  should  still  in  the 
teaching  of  theoretical  geometry  make  use  of  a  text- 
book two  thousand  years  old.    "  A  Treatise  on  Prac- 
tical Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,"  by  T.  J.  Evans  and 
W.  W.  F.  Pullen,  is  a  book  whose  title  is  quite  mis- 
leading, since  it  is  not  a  treatise  at  all.    It  consists 
wholly  of  the  solutions  of  the  Honours  questions  in  the 
Examinations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  from 
1887  to  1896,  and  will  no  doubt  be  useful  as  a  cram- 
book  for  advanced  students.     "  The  Tutorial  Trigono- 
metry," by  W.  Briggs  and  G.  H.  Bryan,  is  a  compre- 
hensive text-book  of  the  subject,  intelligibly  arranged 
and  provided  with  numerous  examples.    A  special  and 
useful  feature  of  the  book  is  the  attention  which  is 
given  to  the  graphic  representation  of  the  trigonometric 
functions.    Professor  John  Perry's  "  Calculus  for  Engi- 
neers "  is  a  delightful  book.    There  is  a  breezy  personal 
note  about  Professor  Perry's  style  which  makes  one 
regret  that  one's  own  early  mathematical  training  did 
not  include  a  course  of  his  lectures.    His  object  has 
been  to  provide  a  text-book  for  engineers  who  have  not 
had  a  general  mathematical  training,  but  who  are  willing 
to  work  very  hard  to  find  out  how  the  calculus  is  applied 
in  engineering  problems.    He  thinks  that  the  engineer 
"needs  no  artificial  mental   gymnastics  such   as  is 
furnished  by  geometrical  conies  or  the  usual  examina- 
tion puzzles  or  by  evasions  of  the  calculus  through 
infinite  worry  with  elementary  mathematics."  He  there- 
fore plunges  straight  into  his  subject,  and  the  student 
must  be  a  very  dull  one  indeed  who  is  not  carried  on  with 
extraordinary  rapidity  by  the  verve  with  which  Professor 
Perry  writes  or  who  cannot  understand  the  practical  yet 
accurate  explanations  he  gives.    Professor  Perry  is  a 
great  enthusiast  for  the  use  of  squared  paper  and 
recommends  it  at  every  turn.   His  book  may  be  strongly 
recommended  to  the  engineers  for  whom  it  is  written, 
and  not  less  to  all  other  students  who  are  about  to 
enter  into  the  unknown  territory  of  the  calculus. 

Physics. 

"Outlines  of  Physics."     By  E.   L.   Nicholls.  New 

York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.  1897. 
"  Practical  Acoustics."  By  C.  L.  Barnes,  M.A.  London  : 

Macmillan.  1897. 
"  Light  and  Sound."    By  E.  L.  Nicholls  and  W.  S. 

Franklin.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.  1897. 
"  Problems   and   Questions   in   Physics."    By  C.  P. 

Mathews  and  J.  Shearer.    New  York  :  The  Mac- 
millan Co.  1897. 
"  Electricity  and  Magnetism  for  Beginners."  By  F.  W. 

Sanderson,  M.A.    London  :  Macmillan.  1897. 
"  The  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism."    By  A.  G. 

Webster.    London  :  Macmillan.  1897. 
"  The  Alternating  Current  Circuit."  By  W.  P.  Maycock. 

London  :  Whittaker.  1897. 
"  Dynamos  and  Electric  Motors."    By  P.  N.  Hasluck. 

London  :  Cassell.  1897. 
"  The  Induction  Coil  in  Practical  Work."    By  Lewis 

Wright.    London  :  Macmillan.  1897. 
"The  A  B  C  of  the  X  Rays."  By  W.  H.  Meadowcroft. 
London :  Simpkin.  1897. 

IN  his  "  Outlines  of  Physics  "  Professor  Nicholls  lays 
quite  rightly  very  great  stress  on  the  experimental 
teaching  of  his  subject,  and  he  has  aimed  at  producing 
a  volume  which  is  both  a  text-book  and  a  laboratory 
guide  combined.  The  scope  of  the  work  is  entirely 
elementary  and  covers  the  whole  ground  simply  and 
clearly,  without  straying  into  the  applications  of 
physics  to  the  arts.  This  tends  to  give  the  work  a 
severer  air  than  is  customary  in  text-books  of  physics, 
and  whether  it  is  an  advantage  in  the  case  ef  elementary 
students  who  may  never  carry  their  studies  further  is 
more  than  doubtful.   Nor  does  there  seem  any  sufficient 
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reason  for  Professor  Nicholls's  reversal  of  the  usual 
sequence  of  subjects  in  placing  the  study  of  sound 
between  electricity  and  magnetism  and  light.  The 
experimental  work,  however,  is  well  arranged  and 
described,  and  the  explanations  are,  as  a  rule, 
simple  and  effective.  "  Practical  Acoustics,"  by 
C.  L.  Barnes,  M.A.,  forms  the  first  part  of  Vol.  III. 
of  the  series  of  "Elementary  Practical  Physics," 
commenced  by  Professor  Balfour  Stewart  and  Mr.  W. 
W.  Haldane  Gee  in  1885.  On  the  death  of  Professor 
Stewart  the  series  was  allowed  to  lapse.  Its  publica- 
tion has,  however,  now  been  resumed,  and  the  volumes 
on  Heat  and  Light  will  shortly  be  forthcoming.  Mr. 
Barnes's  volume  gives  practically  all  the  experiments 
in  acoustics  which  can  be  performed  with  the  appliances 
to  be  found  in  a  fairly  equipped  laboratory,  and  will  be 
a  valuable  help  to  all  students  in  their  practical  work. 
The  treatment  of  harmonic  motion  is  particularly  full 
and  useful.  "  Light  and  Sound,"  by  Professor 
Nicholls  and  W.  S.  Franklin,  is  another  volume  coming 
to  us  from  America,  and  is  a  more  theoretical  and 
mathematical  work  than  the  preceding  two.  It  forms 
the  third  volume  of  the  author's  college  text-book  of 
"The  Elements  of  Physics,"  and  starting  with  the 
theory  of  wave-motion  treats  both  subjects  throughout 
from  this  standpoint.  Whilst  possessing  no  distinctive 
features,  it  will  be  a  useful  text-book  for  advanced 
classes  in  Physics.  "  Problems  and  Questions  in 
Physics,"  by  C.  P.  Mathews  and  J.  Shearer,  is 
another  American  work  which  will  be  useful  to 
advanced  students.  It  gives  a  large  number  of  well- 
selected  problems  in  all  the  branches  of  Physics,  and 
has  in  addition  an  extensive  and  useful  table  of  physical 
constants. 

As  is  inevitable  in  view  of  the  immense  extension  of 
electrical  work  in  the  past  few  years,  new  text-books  on 
Electricity  and  Magnetism,  both  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical, abound.  "Electricity  and  Magnetism  for  Be- 
ginners," by  F.  W.  Sanderson,  M.A.,  is  a  first  course 
for  boys  who  already  know  something  of  mensuration, 
statics,  dynamics  and  heat.  It  is  adapted  for  use  in 
ordinary  schools,  the  experiments  described  being 
simple  and  not  involving  the  use  of  costly  apparatus, 
but  at  the  same  time  by  laying  stress  upon  practical 
calculations  it  will  provide  a  satisfactory  basis  for 
subsequent  technical  study.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  admirable 
introductory  text-book  for  students  who  intend  to  take 
up  electrical  engineering  as  a  profession.  "The 
Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism,"  by  A.  G. 
Webster,  Director  of  the  Physical  Laboratory  in  the 
Clark  University,  is  really  a  course  of  lectures  on  Mathe- 
matical Physics.  Its  author  has  endeavoured  to  present 
to  the  student  the  theory  of  mathematical  physics  as  it 
has  been  developed  by  Faraday,  Maxwell,  Helmholtz, 
Hertz,  and  Heaviside,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  there 
is  room  for  such  a  treatise  as  he  has  produced.  Max- 
well's book  itself  is  not  an  attractive  one  for  the  student, 
and  the  results  since  Maxwell  are  only  just  being  made 
generally  accessible  in  convenient  form.  As  it  is  mainly 
written  for  American  students,  who  have  not  as  a  rule 
much  mathematics,  Mr.  Webster's  book  has  been  made 
very  complete,  and  commences  by  a  short  treatment  of 
the  calculus  and  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
mechanics.  Thus,  as  the  author  himself  remarks,  nearly 
half  the  book  has  been  read  before  we  meet  with  the 
word  electricity.  The  result  of  this  is,  however,  that 
the  treatise  will  form  an  excellent  general  preparation 
for  the  student  before  he  approaches  the  more  for- 
midable works  of  Maxwell  and  his  successors.  In 
"The  Alternating  Current  Circuit"  Mr.  W.  P.  May- 
cock  has  with  some  success  endeavoured  to  explain 
to  non-mathematical  minds  the  facts  with  regard  to 
single-phase  alternating  currents,  and  as  the  majority 
of  electrical  workers  have  not  much  mathematics,  his 
little  book  will  be  of  great  service  to  a  large  class  of 
readers.  The  future  development  of  electric  lighting 
will  depend  very  largely  in  all  probability  on  our  power 
of  controlling  and  using  alternating  currents  of  high 
intensity,  and  Mr.  Maycock's  book  will  convey  to  the 
workman's  and  to  the  lay  mind  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  importance  of  his  subject.  It  will,  moreover,  be 
useful  to  the  student  in  giving  him  a  general  survey 
of  the  facts  before  he  enters  upon  their  considera- 
tion  in   earnest,  and  will   prepare   him   to  grapple 


with  the  complicated  and  difficult  but  important 
problems  presented  by  polyphase  currents.  "Dy- 
namos and  Electric  Motors,"  by  Paul  N.  Hasluck, 
will  be  useful  to  electrical  amateurs  who  like  to 
amuse  themselves  by  making  and  running  small 
dynamos,  but  scarcely  to  any  one  else.  The  interest  in 
the  Rontgen  rays  has  necessarily  called  forth  a  number 
of  text-books  treating  especially  of  this  new  develop- 
ment of  electrical  work,  but  none  that  we  have  seen  at 
all  approach  in  excellence  Mr.  Lewis  Wright's  little 
book,  "The  Induction  Coil  in  Practical  Work." 
The  author  modestly  calls  it  an  "unpretentious  little 
handbook,"  but  it  is  really  an  exhaustive  treatise 
on  the  induction  coil  and  its  applications,  admirably 
written  and  scientifically  accurate  in  every  respect. 
Mr.  Wright  makes  the  subject  even  more  fasci- 
nating than  it  is  in  itself,  and  his  description  of 
Mr.  Crookes's  beautiful  experiments  on  electrical  dis- 
charges in  high  vacua  are  admirable,  whilst  his  practical 
hints  on  the  manipulation  of  the  Rontgen  rays  in 
surgical,  physiological,  and  other  work  are  invaluable. 
The  plates  and  illustrations  in  the  book  are  numerous 
and  excellent.  "The  A  B  C  of  the  X  Rays,"  by  W.  H. 
Meadowcroft,  is  a  more  popular  work  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  its  American  origin  might  have  been  predicted 
from  its  style  as  well  as  from  its  type.  It  is  fairly 
complete  and  accurate,  but  it  will  not  bear  compari- 
son with  Mr.  Wright's  handbook. 

Natural  Science. 

"  Elements  of  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates." Adapted  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Robert 
Wiedersheim  by  W.  N.  Parker,  Ph.D.  Second 
Edition.    London  :  Macmillan.  1897. 

"  Open-air  Studies  in  Botany."  By  R.  Lloyd  Praeger. 
London  :  Griffin.  1897. 

"  Flowering  Plants."  By  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell.  London  : 
George  Phillip.  1897. 

"The  Story  of  the  Earth's  Atmosphere."  By  Douglas- 
Archibald.    London  :  Newnes.  1897. 

PROFESSOR  W.  N.  PARKER  has  issued  a  second 
and  greatly  improved  edition  of  his  well-known 
"Elements  of  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates," adapted  from  the  German  of  Professor 
Robert  Wiedersheim's  standard  work.  This  new 
edition  has  been  practically  rewritten  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Professor  Wiedersheim,  and  is  now  really 
an  abridgment  of  the  German  original,  which  has 
quite  outgrown  its  original  dimensions  of  a  "  Lehr- 
buch."  A  number  of  new  figures  have  been  inserted 
and  new  material  has  been  added ;  so  that  Pro- 
fessor Parker's  work  will  still  retain  the  leading 
position  as  a  standard  text-book  it  has  held  since  it 
was  first  published.  A  very  exhaustive  bibliography 
has  also  been  added  as  an  appendix,  and  great  care 
has  been  taken  to  keep  down  the  size  of  the  book  by 
presenting  only  the  more  essential  and  well-ascertained 
facts  of  comparative  anatomy  and  leaving  aside  doubt- 
ful theories  and  special  details  of  embryology  and  physi- 
ology. In  "Open-air  Studies  in  Botany"  Mr.  R. 
Lloyd  Praeger  has  gathered  together  a  number  of 
interesting  botanical  sketches — mainly  derived  from 
excursions  in  Ireland — which  will  be  welcome  to  the 
field-naturalist,  and  the  book  is  well  illustrated  with 
drawings  and  photographs.  "  Flowering  Plants," 
by  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell,  is  a  simple  introduction  to  botany 
for  children,  pleasantly  and  clearly  written,  and  full  of 
out-of-the-way  information  of  all  kinds  about  various 
plants.  "The  Story  of  the  Earth's  Atmosphere," 
by  Douglas  Archibald,  is  a  really  admirable  little 
book.  It  is  not  often  we  meet  with  such  a  mass  of 
information,  so  clearly  and  pleasantly  imparted,  as  in 
this  little  volume,  into  which  Mr.  Archibald  has  com- 
pressed practically  all  that  is  known  of  importance 
about  the  atmosphere.  The  information  given  is  brought 
right  up  to  date,  so  that  we  are  given  clear  explana- 
tions, for  instance,  of  the  most  recent  progress  made  by 
Mr.  Maxim  and  Professor  Langley  towards  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  artificial  flight.  Some  of  the  illustra- 
tions might  with  advantage  have  been  a  little  clearer, 
and  once  or  twice  Mr.  Archibald  makes  a  slip,  as  when 
he  suggests  that  the  tenacity  and  composition  of  the 
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atmosphere  are  exactly  adapted  to  our  lungs,  instead 
of  our  lungs  being  exactly  adapted  to  the  air.  But 
these  trifles  scarcely  detract  from  the  great  merits  of 
his  little  work. 

Technical  Science. 

"  Organic  Chemical  Manipulation."    By  J.  T.  Hewitt. 

London  :  Whittaker.  1897. 
f*  Milk  and  its  Products."    By  Henry  H.  Wing.  New 

York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.  1897. 

TN  the  department  of  technical  science  Mr.  J.  T. 
*■  Hewitt  has  published  a  useful  little  volume  on  "Or- 
ganic Chemical  Manipulation."  Its  scope  is  much  wider 
than  that  of  ordinary  handbooks  to  practical  organic 
chemistry,  as  it  treats  not  merely  of  the  analysis  of 
organic  compounds,  but  also  of  their  preparation  and 
purification,  and  it  will  thus  serve  as  a  useful  manual 
in  technical  schools.  The  instructions  given  are  clear 
and  complete,  and  the  list  of  compounds  whose  mode 
of  preparation  is  described  includes  the  principal 
organic  substances  of  commercial  value.  "  Milk  and 
its  Products,"  by  Henry  H.  Wing,  Professor  of 
Dairy  Husbandry  in  the  Cornell  University,  would 
seem  to  be  the  first  of  a  projected  series  of  agri- 
cultural handbooks  to  be  called  "  The  Rural  Science 
Series."  Professor  Wing's  dedication  indicates  that 
he  is  not  only  a  professor  of  dairy  work  but  a 
practical  farmer  as  well,  and  his  book  fully  bears 
out  this  character.  It  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the 
production  of  milk  and  its  derivatives,  butter  and 
cheese,  at  once  scientific  and  practical  in  its  method. 
Full  instruction  for  all  necessary  operations  are  given 
and  their  theoretical  basis  explained,  whilst  dairy 
farmers  will  obtain  many  useful  hints  from  the  volume. 

FRENCH  AND  GERMAN. 

"  A  Second  French  Course."    By  J.  J.  Beuzemaker, 

B.A.    London :  Blackie.  1897. 
"  Lessons  in  French."    By  Louis  Fasquette,  LL.D. 

Revised  Edition.    London  :  Cassell.  1897. 
<(  The  Study  of  French."    By  A.  F.  Eugene  and  H.  E. 

Duriaux.    London  :  Macmillan.  1897. 
tl  French  without  Tears."  By  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell.  London  : 

Edward  Arnold.  1897. 
"Les  Deux  Sceurs."  Edited  by  A.  Delacourt.  London  : 

Rivington.  1897. 
t(  Le  Roi  des  Montagnes."  By  Edmond  About.  Edited 

by  A.  R.  Ropes.    Cambridge :  University  Press. 

1897. 

"L'Avare."  By  J.  B.  P.  Moliere.  Edited  by  E.  G. 
W.  Braunholtz,  M.A.  Cambridge:  University 
Press.  1897. 

"Quand  j'^tais  petit."  By  Lucien  Biart.  Edited  by 
J.  Boi'elle,  B.A.  Cambridge  :  University  Press. 
1897. 

"  A  Primer  of  French  Etymology."    By  B.  D.  Cocking. 

London :  Innes.  1897. 
"  Vocabulaire  technique  des  Chemins  de  Fer."  By 

L.  Serraillier.    London :  Whittaker.  1897. 
'"A  Second  German  Course."    By  H.  Baumann,  M.A. 

London :  Blackie.  1897. 
" German  Stories."    Edited  by  L.  de  Saumarez  Brock. 

London  :  Blackie.  1897. 

'"FHERE  is  apparent  a  distinct  improvement  in  the 
A  method  of  teaching  languages.  Thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  a  few  energetic  and  thoughtful  teachers  the 
older  style  of  text-book  seems  likely  to  be  driven  out 
of  the  field  by  others  which  are  constructed  on  a  more 
natural  system  than  the  old  Ollendorfian  method.  As 
yet,  it  is  true,  the  systematic  application  of  the  im- 
proved method  has  only  been  applied  to  the  French 
language ;  but  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  late 
M.  Gouin  have  been  so  successful  in  their  application 
that  they  cannot  fail  to  be  applied  very  soon  to  the 
teaching  of  other  modern  languages.  The  old  style  of 
text-book  starts  with  the  indefinite  article  and  plods 
laboriously  along  through  nouns,  pronouns  and  verbs 
to  prepositions  and  conjunctions,  and  then  starts 
again  with  the  syntax  of  the  article  to  that  of 
the  conjunctions,  with  such  luminous  glimpses  into 
the  intricacies  of  a  foreign  idiom,   interspersed  by 


the  way  in  the  form  of  exercises,  as  :  "  Have  you 
my  tables  or  yours?"  "I  have  neither  yours  nor 
mine  ;  I  have  the  innkeeper's."  "  Have  you  a  good  cloth 
coat  ?  "  "  No,  sir  ;  but  I  have  a  silk  dress."  The  great 
advantage  of  this  method  is  that  it  gives  the  teacher  very 
little  trouble.  The  pupil  is  set  to  learn  the  rules  and  the 
vocabularies  at  the  head  of  each  exercise.  He  then 
writes  out  the  exercise,  which  the  teacher  corrects  in 
batches,  marking  the  mistakes  in  red  ink,  and  the  whole 
process  is  got  through  with  the  least  possible  amount 
of  mental  exertion  on  the  part  of  either  master  or  pupil. 
The  disadvantage  is  that  after  some  years  of  toil  the 
pupil  can  with  difficulty  puzzle  out  the  meaning  of  a 
simple  piece  of  prose,  but  is  utterly  unable  to  under- 
stand, much  less  take  part  in,  an  idiomatic  conversation 
lasting  thirty  seconds.  Of  course  this  mechanical  text- 
book is  still  in  great  demand,  since  teachers  generally 
are  inclined  to  take  the  line  of  least  exertion,  and  our 
system  of  examinations  does  not  in  the  least  degree 
tend  to  direct  them  to  another  and  more  laborious,  if 
more  effective,  method.  Also,  of  course,  some  of 
these  text-books  are  better  than  others.  "  Blackie's 
Second  French  Course,"  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Beuzemaker, 
for  instance,  is  a  comprehensive  and  accurate  grammar 
of  the  French  tongue,  and  it  commences  with  a  useful 
introduction  which  contains  a  number  of  valuable 
indications  to  the  English  student  concerning  the 
pronunciation  of  French.  The  remarks  on  the  accen- 
tuation of  French  words  here  given  are  the  most 
sensible  and  the  most  useful  we  have  seen  in  any 
manual,  either  English  or  French,  whilst  the  explana- 
tions of  the  use  of  the  acute,  grave  and  circumflex 
accents  remove  to  a  large  extent  one  of  the  main  diffi- 
culties an  Englishman  finds  in  writing  French  correctly. 
The  grammatical  explanations  are  clear  and  accurate, 
the  type  is  good,  and  the  exercises  for  translation  both 
into  English  and  French  are  well  selected.  The  few 
idiomatic  conversations  which  are  given  are  also 
good  and  might  with  advantage  have  been  made 
more  extensive.  "  Cassell's  Lessons  in  French"  is  a 
well-known  text-book  of  the  old  style  in  which  the 
mechanical  principle  is  carried  out  with  logical  severity, 
as  maybe  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  first  sentence  in 
the  exercises  is  "Qui  a  le  pain?"  and  the  last  "The 
exiled  ladies  had  no  fortune."  It  has  been  thoroughly 
revised  and  enlarged,  and  as  it  is  exhaustive,  a  student 
who  has  learnt  everything  in  it  will  certainly  pass  his 
examinations,  whatever  else  he  may  or  may  not  be  able 
to  do.  On  very  different  lines  is  "The  Study  of 
French,"  by  Alfred  F.  Eugene  and  H.  E.  Duriaux. 
Its  two  authors  proceed  on  the  fruitful  principle 
insisted  upon  by  M.  Gouin,  that  when  we  are  learning 
a  foreign  language  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  recreate 
our  personality  in  the  terms  of  that  language — 
that  is  to  say,  we  should  not  aim  at  exchanging  our 
native  words  for  foreign  words,  but  we  should  attach 
the  new  sound  immediately  to  our  perceptions,  our 
actions  and  our  feelings.  The  student  is  taught,  there- 
fore, not  to  set  down  the  English  words  and  then 
translate  them  into  French,  but  to  imagine  a  simple 
series  of  actions  or  perceptions  and  then  to  learn 
directly  the  expression  of  these  in  the  language  he  is 
studying.  In  this  way  from  the  very  first  the  pupil  is 
taught  to  think  and  to  express  himself  idiomatically  in 
his  new  language,  his  knowledge  of  grammar  is  a 
knowledge  of  uses  and  not  of  rules,  and  instead  of 
plodding  on  interminably  with  scarcely  any  perceptible 
result,  he  feels  at  each  successive  step  he  takes  that  he 
is  making  a  real  advance.  The  disadvantages  of  this 
method  are  that  it  demands  incessant  application  and 
very  considerable  intelligence  in  the  teacher,  and  it  will 
not  immediately  pay  in  examination  results.  But  that 
it  is  a  rapid  and  effective  method  of  teaching  languages 
experience  has  already  proved.  MM.  Eugene  and 
Duriaux  have  done  their  work  well,  and  their  book  can 
be  recommended  to  all  those  who  have  seen  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  method  of  teaching  French  at 
present  in  vogue.  It  is  also  published  in  separate 
portions  adapted  to  pupils  of  different  ages  from  six 
years  to  fifteen  and  above.  "  French  without  Tears," 
Book  III.,  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell,  is  a  collection  of 
reading  lessons  for  young  children,  written  in  rather 
bad  French,  with  phrases  such  as  "  En  lTrlande," 
and   "Les  Deux  Sceurs"  is  a  still  easier  story  for 
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younger  children,  with  a  vocabulary,  and  in  the  first 
few  pages  with  the  words  divided  into  syllables.  The 
Cambridge  University  Press  have  added  to  their  well- 
known  "  Pitt  Press  Series  "  of  French  texts  "  Le  Roi 
des  Montagnes,"  by  Edmond  About,  edited  by  Arthur  R. 
Ropes,  M.A. ;  Moliere's  "  L'Avare,"  edited  by  E.  G.  W. 
Braunholtz,  M.A. ;  and  Lucian  Biart's  "  Quand  j'dtais 
petit,"  edited  by  James  Boielle,  B.A.  In  each  of  these 
volumes  the  introduction  and  notes  are  carefully  done, 
whilst  the  third  one  has  in  addition  a  vocabulary 
and  can  be  recommended  as  a  not  too  difficult 
and  interesting  text  in  which  modern  idiomatic 
phrases  abound.  Advanced  students  will  find  Mr. 
B.  D.  Cocking's  "Primer  of  French  Etymology" 
a  useful  collection  in  very  small  volume  of  the  main 
facts  of  the  history  and  development  of  the  French 
language,  whilst  to  railway  engineers  and  many 
others  having  business  in  France  M.  Lucien  Ser- 
raillier's  "  Vocabulaire  technique  des  Chemins  de  Fer," 
a  very  exhaustive  collection  of  all  the  technical  terms 
used  in  the  administration  and  working  of  railways, 
with  their  equivalents  in  French,  English,  and  American, 
will  prove  invaluable.  It  would  puzzle  most  good 
French  scholars  to  give  offhand  the  French  equivalent 
for  "six-foot-way,"  "foot-plate,"  or  "  siding." 

Students  of  German  will  have  to  wait  some  time  yet 
before  they  are  provided  with  methods  on  a  more  modern 
plan.  "A  Second  German  Course,"  by  H.  Baumann, 
is  on  the  old  lines.  It  is  a  complete  German  Grammar, 
illustrated  by  numerous  examples  and  followed  by 
passages  for  translation  from  German  into  English, 
and  English  into  German.  A  vocabulary  at  the  end 
adds  to  its  usefulness,  but  whilst  it  is  good  of  its  kind, 
it  has  no  features  which  distinguish  it  from  the  score  of 
other  German  methods  in  existence.  "  German  Stories," 
edited  by  L.  de  Saumarez  Brock,  contains  passages 
for  translation  for  the  lower  and  middle  forms,  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  explanatory  notes,  a  vocabulary,  and 
passages  for  translation  into  German. 
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Examinations,  Scholarships,  and  Exhibitions.  With  an  Introduction  by  F. 
Storr,  P. A.  [Just  published. 

'  This  admirab'y  edited  little  handbook  is  now  a  well-established  annual." 

Journal  of  Education. 

DISTINGUENDA  :  a  List  of  Latin   Words  with  their 

Meanings,  intended  primarily  for  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  Candidates.  By  A. 
P.  S.  Newman,  B.A.,  Balliol  College,  Oxon.,  Assistant  Master,  Cheltenham 
College.    Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  is.  {Shortly 

PIERRILLE.   By  Jules  Claretie.  Edited  by  J.  Boielle, 

B.A.,  Univ.  Gall.,  Officier  d'Acade'mie,  Examiner  in  French  in  the  University 
of  London  ;  Senior  French  Master  at  Dulwich  College  ;  Examiner  in  French 
to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board,  Ireland,  &c.  &c.  With  Introduction, 
Notes.    27  Illustrations,  2S. 

Set  for  the  Oxford  Local  Exams.  (Junior),  1898. 

ORGANIC  CHEMICAL  MANIPULATION.    By  J.  T. 

Hewitt,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Ph.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Chemical  Societies  of  London 
and  Berlin,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  East  London  Technical  College. 
With  63  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  272  pp.  7s.  6d.  net. 
"  A  work  which  will  be  of  great  service  to  many  teachers  of  practical  chemistry." 

Engineer. 

A  NEW  GRADUATED  FRENCH  COURSE.  By  Albert 

Barrerl,  Professor,  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich. 
Parts  I.  and  II.,  in  One  Volume,  Elementary.  1  c,  ., 
Part  III.,  Intermediate.  ^horlly. 
The  above  volumes  will  form  preliminary  parts  to  Professor  Barrere's  "  Pre'cis 
of  Comparative  French  tGram mar,"  which  is  used  in  many  of  our  large  Public 
Schools. 

FRENCH  COMPOSITION,  SELECT  PASSAGES  for. 

With  Vocabulary.    By  Albert  Barrf.re,  Officier  de  l'lnstruction  Publique, 
Professor,  R.M.A.  Woolwich,  Examiner  to  the   Intermediate  Education 
Board,  Ireland  ;  and  Leon  Sornet,  Officier  d'Acad£mie,  French  Master, 
King  Edward's  High  School,  Birmingham.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
In  use  at  Eton  College,  and  many  other  large  Public  Schools. 

GERMAN  for  BEGINNERS.  By  L.  Harcourt.  2S.  6d. 

net. 

"  This  is  the  best  attempt  we  have  yet  seen  to  introduce  the  '  New  Method  '  into 
English  Schools." — Journal  of Education. 


IsTOTICE. 


London  :  WHITTAKER  &  CO.,  2  White  Hart  Street, 
Paternoster  Square. 


MESSRS.  CHAPMAN  cV  HALL  now  hold  the  exclusive  agency 
for  the  sale  in  this  country,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  the  Colonies, 
of  the  important  Scientific,  Educational,  and  Technical  Works 
published  by  Messrs.  WILE  Y  &  SONS  of  New  York,  dealing 
with  Military  and  Naval  Engineering,  Astronomy,  Chemistry, 
Assaying,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  Metallurgy  and 
Mineralogy,  and  Physics. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited,  London,  W. 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY'S 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

TWO  NEW  WORKS 

By  F.  JULIEN,  Officier  d'Acad&nie  (Univ.  Gallic.) 

Member  of  the  Socie'te  Nationale  des  Professeurs  de  Francais  en  Angleterre,  French 
Master  of  King  Edward's  Grammar  School,  Five  Ways,  Birmingham. 

UN  PEU  DE   TOUT :    being  a  Complete  School  or 

Private  Preparation  of  French  for  the  Examinations  of  the  London  University 
Matriculation,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Locals,  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
&c.  In  Two  Parts.  Part  I.  :  TEXTS.  Part  II.  :  ANSWERS.  By  F. 
Julien.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d.  [Nearly  ready. 

THE  ENGLISH  STUDENT'S  INDISPENSABLE  COMPANION. 

FRENCH  VERBS  SIMPLIFIED  AND  MADE  EASY. 

In  Two  Tables,  followed  by  a  List  of  the  Verbs  with  their  Corresponding 
Substantives.    By  F.  Julien.    Oblong,  limp  cloth,  is.        [Nearly  ready. 


Works  on  Chemistry  by  R.  L.  TAYLOR,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

Teacher  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  the  Central  Higher  Grade  School,  Manchester, 
and  Headmaster  of  the  Central  Evening  School  of  Science  and  Art,  Manchester. 

CHEMISTRY  FOR  BEGINNERS.    Adapted  for  the 

Elementary  Stage  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department's  Examinations  in 
Inorganic  Chemistry.     Fifth  Edition,  enlarged.     Illustrated.     With  200 
Questions  and  Problems.    Crown  8vo.  2s.    Appendix. — EXERCISES  IN 
PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY:  MOSTLY  QUANTITATIVE.  Crown 
8vo.  24  pp.,  paper  covers,  6d. 
"  Covers  the  whole  ground  of  the  Elementary  Stage  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department's  Examination,  and_  forms  generally  an  excellent  introduction  to  the 
study  of  Chemistry,  the  explanations  of  chemical  phenomena  being  unusually  full." 

School  Board  Chronicle. 

THE  STUDENT'S  CHEMISTRY.     Adapted  for  the 

Advanced  Stage  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department's  Examinations, 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  the  London  University 
Examinations,  &c.  With  over  600  Questions  and  Problems,  Tables  of 
Spectra,  &c.  Fully  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  360  pages,  5s.  With  Key  to 
Problems,  6s.  6d. 

CHEMICAL  PROBLEMS  WITH  SOLUTIONS:  being 

the  Key  to  the  Problems  in  "  Chemistry  for  Beginners  "  and  "The  Student's 
Chemistry."  By  R.  L.  Taylor  and  S.  Parrish,  A.R.S.C.  (London), 
Teacher  of  Chemistry  in  the  Central  Higher  Grade  School,  Leeds.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

"  This  is  the  complement  of  Mr.  Taylor's  '  Student's  Chemistry-'  Full  and 
intelligible  solutions  of  the  problems  in  the  latter  work  are  given."— Schoolmaster. 

ANALYSIS  TABLES  FOR  CHEMICAL  STUDENTS. 

Adapted  for  the  Advanced  Stage  of  Practical  Inorganic  Chemistry,  and 
the  Elementary  and  Advanced  Stages  of  Practical  Organic  Chemistry 
(Revised  Syllabus  1892).  Crown  8vo.  limp  cloth,  is.  Appendix,  paper 
covers,  3d. 

_  The  arrangement  is  so  clear  and  scientific  that  these  tables  will  prove  a  welcome 
assistant  to  teacher  and  taught."— Saturday  Review. 


Chemistry  Books  by  JOHN  MILLS,  F.R.A.S. 
ALTERNATIVE  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY:  being 

a  Course  of  Lessons  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  New  Syllabus  of 
Chemistry  recently  instituted  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  With  a 
Preface  by  Professor  Thorpe,  F.R.S.  Illustrated  with  65  Drawings.  Crown 
8vo.  104  pages,  cloth,  is.  6d. 
"  It  is  a  practical  and  businesslike  manual,  clear  in  its  description,  and  illustrated 
by  a  number  of  serviceable  diagrams." — Scotsman. 

CHEMISTRY  FOR  STUDENTS  :  a  Text-Book  for  the 

With  over  300  Illustra- 

Alter- 


Elementary  Course,  Science  and  Art  Department, 
tions.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


ANSWERS  TO  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

native  Course,  1887-91  inclusive.    Crown  8vo.  boards,  is. 

ANSWERS   TO    EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS  IN 

CHEMISTRY.  Theoretical  and  Practical.  Ordinary  Course,  1887-91  in- 
clusive.   Crown  8vo.  boards,  is. 


By  CHAPMAN  JONES. 
PRACTICAL  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  :  a  Course 

of  Elementary  Experiments.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
[  "  These  experiments,  based  upon  the  syllabus  of  the  elementary  stage  of  practical 
inorganic  chemistry,  will  well  repay  the  careful  attention  of  students  entering  for 
this  examination.    The  descriptions  and  hints  are  clear  and  thorough,  and  the 
arrangement  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired." — Schoolmaster. 

LOW'S 

CHEMICAL  LECTURE  CHARTS. 

A  Series  of  TWENTY-FIVE  SHEETS,  40  in.  by  30  in.,  £1  lis.  6d,  net. 

Backed  with  linen,  £2  10s.  net. 
Backed  with  linen,  varnished,  and  mounted  on  rollers,  £3  10s.  net. 

FIFTH  EDITION  READY. 
OUIDAS     NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  MASSARENES. 

SIX  SHILLINGS. 
Extremely  popular."— St.  James's  Gazette. 
JJ  Clever."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
.Brilliant,  if  daring."— Scotsman. 
\  Thoroughly  interesting."— Glasgow  Herald. 

Excellent."— Punch. 
11  {"Comparably  her  best.' '— National  Observer : 
Extremely  interesting.   A  brilliant  picture  of  a  contemporary  mania." 

  Daily  Telegraph. 

London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  Limited. 


A  SELECTION  OF  WORKS 

BY  THE  LATE 

RIGHT  REV.  W,  WALSHAM  HOW,  D.D. 

BISHOP  OF  WAKEFIELD. 


DAILY   FAMILY   PRAYER.     Fcp.  8vo.  cloth  boards, 

is.  6d.  ;  calf  or  morocco,  7s.  6d.  [Nineteenth  Edition. 

**•  A  Sixpenny  Edition,  in  large  type,  cloth  boards,  is  now  ready.  This 
volume  will  be  found  most  suitable  for  parochial  distribution,  and  is  the 
cheapest  book  of  Family  Prayers  yet  published. 

NOTES  on  the  CHURCH   SERVICE.     Fcp.  8vo. 

cloth,  gd. 

PASTORAL  WORK.     Fcp.  8vo.  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

[Fourth  Edition. 

"  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  '  Lectures  on  Pastoral  Work.'" — Guardian. 

PASTOR   in   PAROCHIA.    With  the  Appendix.  Fcp. 

8vo.  cloth  circuit,  red  edges,  3s.  6d.  ;  leather  limp,  5s.  ;  calf  limp  antique, 
10s.  6d.     Also  morocco  plain,  and  best  flexible  morocco,  red  under  gold 


edges,  12s.  6d. 


[  Twenty-fifth  Edition. 


PLAIN  WORDS.    First  Series.    Revised,  with  Additions. 

Sixty  Short  Sermons  for  the  Poor,  and  for  Family  Reading.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth, 
turned  in,  2s. ;  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  red  edges,  2s.  6d.  Large-type  Edition, 
cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.  [Fifty-seventh  Edition. 

PLAIN  WORDS.    Second  Series.    Short  Sermons  for  the 

Sundays  and  Chief  Holy-days  of  the  Christian  Year.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  turned 
in,  2S.  ;  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  red  edges,  2s.  6d.  Large-type  Edition,  cloth 
boards,  3s.  6d.  [  Thirty-fifth  Edition. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  in  1  vol.  cloth  boards,  4s.  6d. 

PLAIN  WORDS.    Third  Series.    Forty  Meditations  with 

a  View  to  the  Deepening  of  the  Spiritual  Life.  Fcp  8vo.  cloth  limp,  2s. ; 
cloth,  bevelled  boards,  red  edges,  2s.  6d.  Large-type  Edition,  cloth  boards, 
3s.  6d.  [Twenty-fourth  Edition. 


PLAIN   WORDS.     Fourth  Series.     Forty  Readings  for 

those  who  Desire  to  Pray  Better.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth  limp,  turned  in,  2s.  ;  cloth, 
bevelled  boards,  red  edges,  2s.  <5d.  [Eleventh  Edition. 

Vols.  III.  and  IV.  in  1  vol.  cloth  boards,  4s.  6d. 

PLAIN  WORDS  to  CHILDREN.    Fcp.  8vo.  cloth  limp, 

turned  in,  2s.  ;  crown  8vo.  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  2s.  6d.      [Fifth  Edition. 

SCRIPTURE  READINGS.    Selected  Passages  for  Read- 

ing  to  the  Sick.  The  Appendix  to  "  Pastor  in  Parochia."  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth 
boards,  is.  6d. 

SEVEN  LENTEN  SERMONS  on  PS.  LI.   Fcp.  8vo. 

cloth  limp,  turned  in,  is.  [Fifteenth  Edition. 

TWENTY-FOUR  PRACTICAL  SERMONS.    Fcp.  8vo. 

cloth  limp,  turned  in,  2s. ;  cloth  boards,  red  edges,  2s.  6d. 

[Fourteenth  Edition. 

WORDS  Of   GOOD    CHEER.     Fcp.  8vo.  cloth  limp, 

is.  6d. ;  small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  2s.  6d. 


LETTER  BOOKLETS. 


A  FRESH  START. 
THE  BREAD  OF  LIFE. 
CHRIST  KNOCKING  AT  THE 
DOOR. 

HOLY  COMMUNION.    For  those 
who  need  Encouragement. 

i8$th  Thousand. 

Each  in  Packets,  Twenty  for  6d.   A  specimen  set,  3d. 


CROSSES. 
DESPONDENCY. 
HOW  TO  PREPARE  FOR  HOLY 

COMMUNION. 
REPENTANCE  AND  FAITH. 
THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD. 


COMPLETE  LIST  POST  FREE. 


WORKS  BY  THE  LATE  MISS  JEAN  INGELOW. 


STORIES  TOLD  to  a  CHILD.    Illustrated.  Crown 

8vo.  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 
"  '  Stories  Told  to  a  Child  '  is  one  of  the  classics  of  children's  books,  and  surely 
Miss  Ingelow  never  did  better  work  than  these  little  stories,  which  seem  to  be  per- 
ection  from  whatever  point  we  regard  them."— Spectator. 

STUDIES  fOP  STORIES.  From  Girls'  Lives.  Illustrated 

Title  and  Frontispiece  from  drawings  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I.  Large 
crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

MOPSA  the  FAIRY.    Illustrated.    Large  crown  8vo. 

cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

A  SISTER'S  BYE-HOURS.  Illustrated  Title  and  Fron- 
tispiece from  drawings  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I.  Large  crown  8vo.  cloth 
boards,  3s.  6d.   

LONDON  :  GARDNER,  DARTON  &  CO. 
3  Paternoster  Buildings,  E.C.,  and  44  Victoria  St.,  Westminster,  S.W. 
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BLACKIE  &  SON'S  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS. 

 o  

The  Warwick  Shakespeare.    A  New  Series  of  the 

greater  Plays,  suitable  for  students  of  literature  and  candidates  in  the 
University  Local  Examinations. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice.      Coriolanus.  t/»  October. 

The  Tempest,  is.  6d.   Hamlet,  is.  6d.  Julius  Caesar,  is. 


Milton.— Paradise  Lost.     Books  I.,  II.,  and  III. 

Edited  by  F.  Gorse,  M.A.    is.  each. 

Milton.— Samson  Agonistes.    Edited  by  E.  K.  Cham- 

bers,  B.A.    is.  6d. 

The  Warwick  History  of  England :  a  Picturesque 

Account  of  the  National  History  from  Early  Times  to  1896.  With  many 
Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

A  History  of  the  British  Empire.    By  the  Rev. 

Edgar  Sanderson,  M.A.   2s.  6d. 

Man  on  the  Earth  :  a  Course  in  Geography.  By 

Lionel  W.  Lyde,  M.A.    Fully  Illustrated.  2s. 

The  Geography  of  the  British  Empire.   By  W.  G. 

Baker,  M.A.    Illustrated.    3s.  6d. 

A  Synoptical  Geography  of  the  World  :  a  Concise 

Handbook  for  Examinations,  and  for  General  Reference.  With  a  complete 
series  of  Maps.  is. 

Commercial  Geography :  a  Complete  Manual  of  the 

Countries  of  the  World.    By  Professor  Zehden.    New  Edition.  5s. 

Caesar's  Gallic  War.   Books  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  v.,  and 

VI.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  Exercises,  and  Vocabularies,  by  John 
Brown,  B.A.  With  Coloured  Maps,  Pictorial  Illustrations  and  Plans  of 
Battles,    is.  6d.  each. 

Xenophon's  Anabasis.    Book  I.    Edited  by  C.  E. 

Brownrigg,  M.A.    With  Map  and  Plans,    is.  Cd. 

Hints  and  Helps  in  Continuous  Latin  Prose.  By 

W.  C.  Flamstead  Walters,  M.A.   2s.    Key,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Hints  and  Helps  in  Continuous  Greek  Prose.  By 

W.  C.  Flamstead  Walters,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 

A  First  French  Course.   By  J.  J.  Beuzemaker,  B.A. 

Price  is.  6d. 

A  Second  French  Course.    By  J.  J.  Beuzemaker, 

B.A.    2s.  6d. 

A  Modern  French  Reader  :  Interesting  Extracts  from 

Contemporary  French.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  J.  J.  Beuzemaker. 
Price  is. 

A  First  German   Course.     By  A.  R.  Lechner. 

Price  is.  6d. 

A  Second  German  Course.   By  H.  Baumann,  M.A. 

Price  2s.  6d. 

Layng's  Arithmetic.    By  A.  E.  Layng,  M.A.  In 

Two  Parts.  Part  I.  now  ready,  extending  to  Decimals  and  the  Unitary 
Method.    2s.  6d.,  with  or  without  Answers. 

Layng's  Arithmetical  Exercises,  for  Junior  and 

Middle  Forms  (5,000  Exercises).  is. ;  with  Answers,  is.  6d. ;  Answers 
alone,  6d. 

Layng's  Euclid.— Euclid's  Elements.  With  Notes, 

Examples,  and  Exercises.  Arranged  by  A.  E.  Layng,  M.A.  Books  I.  to 
VI.,  with  XL,  and_Appendix  ;  and  a  wide  Selection  of  Examination  Papers. 
Price  3s.  6d. 

Books  I.  to  IV.,  in  1  vol.  2s.  6d. ;  Book  I.,  is.;  II.,  6d. ;  III.,  is.;  IV., 
6d.  ;  V.  and  VI.  together,  is.  ;  XL,  is.  6d. 

A  Text-Book  of  Geology.    By  W.  Jerome  Harrison, 

F.G.S.    Fourth  Edition,  much  enlarged.    3s.  6d. 

The  Student's  Introductory  Handbook  of  Sys- 
tematic Botany.   By  Joseph  W.  Oliver.   Illustrated.  4s.  6d. 

Elementary  Inorganic  Chemistry:  Theoretical  and 

Practical.  With  Examples  in  Chemical  Arithmetic.  By  A.  Humboldt 
Sexton,  F.R.S.E.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Price  2s.  6d. 

Desehanel's  Natural  Philosophy.    Translated  and 

Edited  by  Professor  J.  D.  Everett,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  Thirteenth  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised  and  much  enlarged.  Medium  8vo.  cloth,  18s.  ;  also  in 
Parts,  limp  cloth,  4s.  6d.  each. 

Part     I.  MECHANICS,  &c.         1         Part  III.  ELECTRICITY,  &c. 

Part  II.  HEAT.  Part  IV.  SOUND  and  LIGHT. 


Complete  Catalogue  of  Messrs.  Blaekie's   Educational  Works 
post  free  on  application. 


LONDON  :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Ltd.,  OLD  BAILEY. 


CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 

THREE  NEW  WORKS  ON  EDUCATIONAL  SCIENCE. 
ARNOLD  Of  RUGBY  :  his  School  Life,  and  Contributions 

to  Education.  Edited  by  J.  J.  Findlay,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Wadham 
College,  Oxford  ;  Principal  of  the  College  of  Preceptors'  Training  College. 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Hereford. 
Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Times. — "  Mr.  Findlay  wishes  to  bring  home  Arnold's  life  and  work  to  the 
teachers  in  elementary  and  middle-class  schools  ;  an  excellent  object  in  the  pursuit 
of  which  he  deserves  every  success.    An  interesting  portion  of  his  book  is  the  intro- 
duction written  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford. . . . .  .This  brief,  discriminating,  and  very 

practical  paper,  dealing,  on  the  one  hand,  with  what  Arnold  did  and  did  not  do, 
and,  on  the  other,  with  some  of  the  chief  needs  of  modern  schools,  ought  to  be  read 
by  schoolmasters  and  parents  alike  ;  by  both  it  will  be  found  really  valuable." 

CHAPTERS    on    the   AIMS   and   PRACTICE  of 

TEACHING.    Edited  by  Frederic  Spencer,  M.A.,  Phil. Doc,  Professor 
of  the  French  Language  and  Literature  in  the  University  College  of  North 
Wales  ;  formerly  Chief  Master  on  the  Modem  Side  in  the  Leys  School, 
Cambridge.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Times. — "  The  essays  are  vigorous  and  suggestive,  and  display  a  command  of  the 

theory  and  practice  of  education  which  should  secure  the  attention  of  all  who  are 

interested  in  educational  progress  and  reform." 

VITTORINO  da  FELTRE,  and  other  HUMANIST 

EDUCATORS :  Essays  and  Versions.    An  Introduction  to  the  History  of 

Classical  Education.    By  W.  H.  Woodward,  M.A.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ; 

Lecturer  on  Education  in  Victoria  University,  and  Principal  of  University 

Training  College,  Liverpool.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Times. — "  The  First  Modern  Schoolmaster.    Mr.  Woodward  has  drawn  a 
most  engaging  portrait  of  this  great  teacher — his  aims,  his  methods,  his  rare 

personal  qualities,  and  his  disinterested  devotion  to  high  educational  ideals  

We  can  very  warmly  commend  the  whole  monograph  as  at  once  singularly  attractive 
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NOTES. 

THOSE  troublesome  tribes  on  our  North-Western 
frontier  of  India  would  seem  to  be  singularly  im- 
pressionable and  well-informed  barbarians.  Look  at  the 
number  of  diverse  influences  which,  as  we  are  daily 
being  assured,  have  successively  worked  upon  them,  and 
finally  have  decided  them  to  resort  to  arms.  First, 
there  was  the  Sultan,  as  M.  Vambery — or  was  it  the 
"Times"? — assured  us.  Then  there  is  the  "fun  of 
fighting,"  as  Lord  George  Hamilton  gleefully  put  it. 
Next,  there  is  the  Amir  of  Kabul.  For  that  we  have 
the  word  of  Lord  Roberts,  and  Lord  Roberts,  as  we 
know,  is  an  honourable  man.  Then  there  is  Lord 
Ripon  and  our  higher  education  policy  in  India.  That 
is  the  dictum  of  Sir  Robert  Low,  and  he  ought  to  know, 
because  he  marched  to  the  relief  of  Chitral.  Then 
there  is  Lord  Salisbury.  For  when  the  malignant  and 
the  turbaned  Turk  opposed  him,  why  did  not  Lord 
Salisbury  take  the  circumcized  dog  by  the  throat  and 
smite  him — thus  ?  That  is  what  the  passionate 
Pythoness  in  the  office  of  the  "  Spectator  "  wants 
to  know  ;  affirming  that  had  Lord  Salisbury  smitten 
the  circumcized  one  of  Constantinople,  those  other 
circumcized  many  of  the  Khyber  would  have  refrained 
from  war.  Finally,  of  course,  there  is  Mr.  Gladstone  ; 
because  he  has  labelled  and  libelled  the  Sultan  as 
the  Great  Assassin  ;  and  "each  week  a  great  caravan 
of  traders,  returning  pilgrjms,  and  Musulmans  of  every 
degree  of  religious  zeal,  has  journeyed  through  the 
Khaibur  Pass,  spreading  the  news  of  the  insult  to 
the  Moslem  faith."  That  is  the  author  of  "  Indian 
Affairs,"  in  the  "Times"  of  last  Monday;  who,  to 
use  his  own  metaphor,  has  almost  got,  in  that 
sentence,  to  flashing  point. 

We  are  surprised  that  several  other  similar  influ- 
ences should  have  escaped  attention.  There  is,  for 
example,  Mr.  Punch,  with  his  cartoons  of  the  Sultan. 
There  is  the  British  occupation  of  Egypt,  which  the 
free  and  independent  Afridi  voter  must  resent  as  a 
reflection  on  Moslem  autonomy.  There  is,  obvi- 
ously, the  war  with  the  Mahdi.  There  is  the  inter- 
change of  presents  between  the  German  Emperor 
and  the  Sultan  ;  there  is  the  form  of  common  prayer, 
used  daily  in  our  churches,  which  is  so  unfeeling  in  its 
allusion  to  the  Turks.  There  is  the  Russo-French 
alliance,  telegraphed,  in  due  course,  doubtless,  to 
Swat  and  Boner.  In  short,  if  we  are  to  believe 
these  wiseacres,  there  is  only  one  cause  which 
has  not  influenced  the  tribes,  and  that  is  the  recent 
forcible  occupation  of  points  within  their  territory  by 


British  troops.  Such  an  explanation  as  this,  besides  being 
inconvenient  to  powers  that  be,  is  of  course  too  obvious, 
too  commonplace,  and,  above  all,  of  too  little  effect  as 
a  political  card  to  deserve  any  serious  attention.  But 
Lord  !  what  rubbish  it  all  is  !  And  to  think  that  there 
are  thousands  of  excellent  old  ladies  who  will  go  down 
to  their  graves  believing  it ! 

General  Sir  Robert  Low's  faith  in  the  aims  and 
methods  of  the  forward  policy  has  not  been  shaken  by 
recent  events.  Not  content  with  looking  forward  to 
the  speedy  and  facile  reconquest  of  the  territories 
from  which  we  have  temporarily  been  ousted,  he  is 
eager  to  occupy  Tirah,  and  thence  to  dominate  the 
Afridis,  whilst  leaving  in  their  hands  the  communica- 
tions of  the  dominating  force.  The  teachings  of 
experience  seem  to  be  thrown  away  upon  some  minds. 
Surely  all  but  the  wilfully  blind  must  see  that  what  the 
Indian  Government  has  to  consider  is,  not  what  new 
positions  it  shall  take  up,  but  from  what  old  ones  it  can 
withdraw ;  and  it  must  strike  most  people  that  the 
moment  when,  from  Peshawar  to  Quetta,  the  native 
levies  are  causing  the  Indian  authorities  the  gravest 
anxiety  is  a  strange  time  to  choose  for  talking  of 
trusting  them  afresh. 

What  has  become  of  Lord  Welby  and  his  Committee 
on  Indian  expenditure  ?  Events  have  overtaken  them, 
and  they  will  have  to  reconsider  much  of  their  informa- 
tion by  the  light  of  recent  occurrences.  The  formid- 
able outbreak  on  the  frontier  may  throw  light  on  the 
contention  urged  before  them  bysome  whogave  evidence, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Government  of  India  had  become 
in  fact  a  military  body,  and  that  the  predominance  of 
military  considerations  in  the  Viceroy's  Council  to  the 
exclusion  of  financial  control  had  mainly  led  to  the  great 
increase  in  Indian  expenditure.  Illustration  of  this 
testimony  seems  to  be  within  their  reach.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  learn  how  far  the  expenditure  about  to 
be  incurred  in  putting  an  end  to  frontier  troubles  can 
be  connected  with  that  disregard  of  the  warnings  and 
remonstrances  of  successive  finance  Ministers  in  India 
which  Sir  David  Barbour  and  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  in 
their  evidence  deplored,  and  to  which  they  traced  much 
of  the  financial  difficulty  in  India. 

The  "  Daily  Chronicle  "  has  done  a  notable  deed  of 
territorial  annexation  ;  making,  in  its  unassuming  way, 
quite  a  Jubilee  gift  to  the  nation.  In  a  map  of  our 
Indian  frontier,  published  last  Monday,  it  has  extended 
the  frontier  line,  so  as  to  include  within  it  the  whole 
tribal  territory.  Disputing  politicians— even  military 
magnates — have  hitherto  distinguished  between  the 
territorial  and  actual  boundary  of  British  India  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  line  which  roughly 
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indicates  what  is  known  to  Indian  essayists  as  the 
sphere  of  political  influence  within  the  reach  of  the 
British  Government  in  India.  But  the  map  we  refer  to 
sweeps  away  all  such  trivial  or  subtle  distinctions,  and 
once  for  all  lays  down  as  one  and  identical  the  boundary 
line  of  the  British  Empire  in  India  and  of  British  poli- 
tical influence  outside  India.  Afridis,  Orakzais,  and 
the  rest  of  them  will  be  surprised  to  find  that,  though 
they  pay  no  taxes  to  the  Queen-Empress  of  Hind,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  receive  ample  supplies  or  subsidies  at 
the  cost  of  her  Indian  subjects,  and  though  they  recog- 
nize no  British  official  within  their  border,  nor  so  much 
as  allow  such  a  one  to  show  his  nose,  they  are  engaged 
all  this  while  in  fighting  for  an  independence  which  is 
a  mere  figment  of  their  disordered  brains. 

Lord  Salisbury's  proposal  that  England,  France  and 
Russia  should  guarantee  the  loan  Greece  must  raise  in 
order  to  pay  the  war  indemnity  seems  to  be  meeting 
with  favourable  consideration  from  the  two  latter 
Powers,  since  they  have  invited  Greece  to  specify  the 
revenues  which  she  can  offer  as  security  for  the  payment 
of  the  interest  on  the  loan.  Greece  has  replied,  offering 
to  allocate  the  stamp-tax  to  this  purpose,  not  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Powers,  but  under  the  supervision 
of  representatives  of  the  bondholders,  appointed  with 
the  consent  of  the  Powers.  This,  and  the  firm  attitude 
Lord  Salisbury  still  maintains  with  regard  to  the 
immediate  evacuation  of  Thessaly,  indemnity  or  no 
indemnity,  should  bring  the  long-protracted  negotiations 
to  a  close.  It  is  only  the  obstinacy  of  Germany  now 
which  prevents  the  business  from  being  settled  at  once. 
Abdul  Hamid  himself  is  simply  lying  low  and  "  sayin' 
nuffin',"  but  with  his  eyes  intently  fixed  on  the  first  in- 
stalment of  the  indemnity  which  he  now  sees  almost 
within  his  reach.  Oddly  enough  the  people  of  Greece 
don't  in  the  least  object  to  the  collection  and  control  of 
their  taxes  by  the  Powers.  In  fact,  they  would  rather 
like  it,  since  it  woul3  mean  the  end  of  corruption.  But 
politicians  of  Athens  are  aghast  at  the  prospect. 
Politics  will  no  longer  be  a  profitable  occupation  for 
them  if  Greek  finances  are  going  to  be  subject  to  inter- 
national control. 

Why  should  no  endeavour  be  made  by  Greece  itself 
to  escape  from  its  very  painful  financial  position?  The 
total  external  debt  has  been  put  at  some  twenty-eight 
millions,  six-sevenths  of  which  are  owing  to  German 
bondholders.  It  is  surely  worthy  of  consideration 
whether  the  principal  creditors  could  not  be  induced  to 
accept  a  scheme  which  would  hold  out  to  them  a  sub- 
stantial prospect  of  payment  to  a  modified  extent,  in 
place  of  the  present  likelihood  that  they  will  receive 
little  or  nothing.  Let  Greece,  following  the  precedent 
of  Turkey,  offer  to  rearrange  its  external  indebtedness. 
In  1883  Turkey  had  a  nominal  debt  of  200  millions, 
and  was  a  heavy  defaulter  for  long  overdue  interest, 
with  absolutely  no  prospect  of  repaying  one  iota  of  the 
principal.  Now,  with  a  reduced  debt  of  100  millions, 
interest  is  steadily  paid  at  a  one  per  cent,  rate,  and 
through  the  operations  of  a  sinking  fund  one  series  of 
loans  has  been  nearly  extinguished.  Let  Greece  go  and 
do  likewise. 

The  circumstances  of  the  accident  that  occurred  on 
Wednesday  last  to  an  Eastbourne  train  seem  to  in- 
dicate a  grave  defect  in  the  regulations  laid  down  by 
the  Company  for  the  proper  and  safe  maintenance  of  the 
permanent  way.  Before  the  block  system  was  intro- 
duced and  thoroughly  established  over  our  great  rail- 
way lines,  the  accidents  which  from  time  to  time 
happened  were  in  most  cases  due  to  carelessness  in 
running  trains  out  of  their  due  order,  and  the  certain 
knowledge  that  such  mischances  are  now  almost 
impossible  must  tend  naturally  to  great  reliance  being 
placed  on  purely  mechanical  checks,  and  to  a  possible 
neglect  of  other  precautions  bearing  on  the  good  con- 
dition and  stability  of  the  line  itself.  There  are 
incidents  in  the  present  case  which  point  in  this  direc- 
tion. A  medical  man  in  the  habit  of  travelling  by  this 
line  suddenly  felt,  just  before  the  accident,  a  curious 
sensation,  similar  to  that  of  a  roughly  used  brake  being 
applied.  "This  sensation  he  had  felt  the  day  previous 
at  the  very  same  place."    Does   not  this  fact  point 


unmistakably  to  a  defect  in  the  permanent  way  which 
should  have  come  under  the  notice  of  every  engine 
driver  and  guard  travelling  over  the  spot  during  some 
twenty-four  previous  hours?  A  timely  word  to  the 
inspector  might  have  averted  an  accident  which,  from 
all  reports,  was  nearly  turned  into  a  most  terrible 
disaster. 

In  connexion  with  the  latest  Franco-Russian  Treaty 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  recall  one  of  the  clauses  of  the 
first — namely,  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  the  negotiations  for 
which  were  begun  immediately  after  Friedland,  on 
25  June,  1807,  on  a  raft  lying  midstream  in  the 
Niemen,  and  concluded  at  Tilsit  itself  on  7  July 
following.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  idea  of 
such  an  alliance  had  taken  root  in  Napoleon's  mind 
nearly  two  years  previously,  in  fact  while  he  was 
projecting  his  descent  upon  our  shores  ;  since  four  or 
five  days  after  Ulm,  Talleyrand  warned  him  seriously 
against  carrying  it  out.  According  to  him,  France 
and  England  were,  by  reason  of  their  national  spirit, 
juxtaposition  and  rivalry,  natural  enemies  who  at 
the  outbreak  of  no  matter  what  European  war 
would  inevitably  come  into  collision.  To  prevent 
England's  hostility  by  appealing  to  Russia  as  a 
mediator,  and  if  such  mediation  failed  as  an  active  ally 
against  her,  "would,"  wrote  Talleyrand,  "be  the 
height  of  folly ;  for  it  would  simply  be  encouraging 
Alexander  I.  in  his  designs  upon  the  Ottoman  Empire." 
The  most  skilful  policy  would  be  to  thrust  Russia,  by 
means  of  a  combination  with  Austria,  back  to  Central 
Asia,  where  she,  Russia,  would  sooner  or  later  come 
into  conflict  with  the  masters  of  Hindustan. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  and  within  two  years  of  the  warn- 
ing, Napoleon  practically  gave  Alexander  carte  blanche 
"to  wrest  the  European  provinces  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  with  the  exception  of  Constantinople  and 
Roumelia,  from  the  vexatious  rule  of  the  Porte,"  for  he 
pledged  himself  to  support  Russia  by  sea  and  by  land 
against  every  one  should  his  proposed  peaceful  media- 
tion to  this  effect  fail.  Alexander,  on  his  side,  under- 
took to  do  the  same  against  England  if  he  did  not 
succeed  in  bringing  about  an  understanding  between 
the  latter  Power  and  France.  Russia,  we  may  take  it, 
coveted  possession  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  ardently 
ninety  years  ago  as  she  does  now.  Nevertheless,  in  a 
little  time  Alexander  I.  came  to  consider  himself  a  kind 
of  prisoner  on  parole  rather  than  the  ally  of  Napoleon; 
he  began  to  perceive  flaws  in  the  armour  of  the  giant 
whose  military  glory  had  dazzled  him  for  a  moment. 
France  has  apparently  not  perceived  as  yet  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Russian  giant,  for  we  need  not  point  out 
that  the  positions  to-day  are  reversed,  and  the  question 
naturally  obtrudes  itself,  What  has  she  been  promised 
in  return?  The  realization  of  her  revanche  project  ? 
French  statesmen  say  not.  Then  what  ?  Time  must 
show,  for  in  this  instance  the  most  observant  would 
not  care  to  prophesy  as  Talleyrand  did  during  the  four 
years  the  treaty  lasted,  and  Caulaincourt  a  few  months 
before  the  Russian  campaign. 

"The  objectionable  clauses  in  those  treaties  cannot 
be  got  rid  of  without  a  surrender  of  the  numerous 
privileges  conferred  on  all  British  subjects  by  the  other 
parts  of  those  treaties.  .  .  .  But  let  us  suppose  the 
impossible  thing  done.  We  should  be  involved  imme- 
diately in  an  industrial  war  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  we  should  be  subjected  to  a  competition  to  which 
that  we  now  undergo  would  be  mere  child's  play." 
And  so  forth.  We  quote  from  a  publication  entitled 
"  The  German  Bogey,"  issued  a  few  months  ago  as  a 
Cobden  Club  reply  to  "  Made  in  Germany."  It  reads 
rather  funnily  in  connexion  with  the  Cobden  Club's  yet 
more  recent  clasping  to  its  bosom  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
and  his  scheme  for  the  denunciation  of  the  commercial 
treaties  with  Belgium  and  Germany.  It  never  struck 
(until  the  other  day)  our  Free  Import  friends  that  the 
denunciation  of  the  treaties  would  only  be  the  prelude 
to  the  drawing  up  and  signing  of  new  treaties,  minus 
the  objectionable  clauses."  Yet,  of  course,  this  is  the 
result. 

Concurrently  with  the  notice  of  termination  the 
British  Government  expressed  its  desire  to  negotiate 
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new  treaties,  and  Baron  von  Rotenhan,  on  behalf  of 
the  German  Government,  and  M.  de  Favereau,  on 
behalf  of  the  Belgian,  have  sent  courteous  replies,  quite 
lacking-  the  furious  threatenings  of  an  industrial  war 
which  Cobdenite  prophecy  croaked  forth.  With  reference 
to  the  desire  for  a  new  treaty  M.  de  Favereau  assures 
our  ambassador  that  the  desire  "is  shared  by  the 
King's  Government,"  which  trusts  in  the  possibility  of 
putting  in  force  such  a  treaty  on  the  expiration  of  the 
present  instrument,  England's  agreement  to  which 
Lord  Salisbury  declared  in  his  despatch  to  have  been 
the  result  of  oversight. 

The  life  of  an  Austrian  statesman  may  be  best  likened 
to  a  perpetual  wandering  through  the  Maze  of  Hampton 
Court,  except  that  the  pathways  through  the  Maze  are 
smooth  to  walk  upon  :  the  Austrian  statesman's  official 
path  is  a  bed  of  flints  and  the  trees  which  hedge  it 
bristle  with  prickly  thorns.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Empire  is  too  full  of  divergent  elements.  The  food  of 
the  German  is  the  poison  of  the  Magyar,  and  between 
Czech  and  Slovene  many  a  gulf  is  fixed.  The  latest 
phase  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  muddle  is  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Lower  Austrian  agriculturists  to  set  up  a 
Customs  tariff  against  Hungarian  flour  as  a  remedy  for 
their  agricultural  depression.  If  the  Austrians  mean 
dismemberment,  well  and  good  :  they  are  taking  the 
surest  means  to  secure  it  ;  for  in  these  modern  days,  at 
any  rate,  it  is  tariff  walls  rather  than  pieces  of  bunting 
which  delimitate  the  boundaries  of  nations.  The  agita- 
tion is  interesting  in  view  of  the  opposite  tendency  now 
manifested  in  the  British  Empire.  We  are  all  for  the 
breaking  down  of  tariff  walls  within  the  Empire  : 
Austria-Hungary  proposes  to  set  them  up  ;  and  in  the 
race  for  empire  we  shall  back  our  horse  to  win. 

There  is  an  odd  contrast  between  President  Faure's 
quiet  dignity  and  the  almost  incoherent  self-glorification 
of  the  Emperor  William  II.  The  latter,  indeed,  by  his 
curious  antics  is  doing  far  more  to  bring  the  institution 
of  kingship  into  contempt  than  its  worst  enemy  could 
do.  In  the  ruler  of  a  great  Empire  the  world  expects 
to  find  some  sobriety  of  mind  and  some  dignity  of 
presence.  The  Emperor  William  displays  neither  one 
nor  the  other.  At  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  to  his 
grandfather  at  Coblenz  on  Tuesday  afternoon  he  sur- 
passed even  his  own  achievements  in  rodomontade.  It 
seems  almost  as  if  the  success  of  President  Faure's  visit 
to  the  Tsar  had  left  him  in  a  state  of  surexcitation 
which  could  only  be  relieved  by  an  outburst  of  ornate 
and  declamatory  bluster.  Or  was  it  "My  Rhineland 
.  .  .  .  my  beauteous  wineland  "  that  was  responsible 
for  his  excited  phrases  about  "  Kingship  by  the  grace 
of  God,"  and  the  rest?  The  Emperor  is  nearly  forty 
now,  and  the  plea  of  youthful  exuberance  as  an  excuse 
for  his  outbreaks  of  passionate  self-glorification  and  his 
lack  of  dignity  will  not  serve  him  much  longer. 

We  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  dangers  and 
discomforts  of  a  voyage  to  the  Klondyke  goldfields.  A 
correspondent  of  the  "  Daily  Chronicle,"  who  has  just 
paid  a  visit  to  Dyer  and  Skagway,  the  starting-point  of 
one  of  the  overland  routes,  now  furnishes  us  with  a 
number  of  graphic  details  which  should  serve  to  dis- 
courage any  simple-witted  Englishman  who,  in  spite  of 
all  warnings,  may  still  contemplate  the  journey.  He 
says  that  fully  7,000  individuals,  with  their  animals  and 
impedimenta,  are  blocked  half-way  up  the  pass  and 
unable  to  move  forward.  The  trail,  he  says,  "is  im- 
passable from  boulders,  bog-holes,  and  torrents,"  and 
is  strewn  with  dead  horses  and  piles  of  abandoned 
stores.  The  majority  of  those  in  the  rush  are,  as  we 
anticipated,  physically  unfit  for  the  hardships  they  are 
compelled  to  endure.  Many  "  are  abandoning  the 
struggle,  selling  their  outfits,  and  returning  home  "  ; 
while  others,  "  worn  out  and  emaciated  by  their  fright- 
ful exertions,  present  a  terrible  spectacle." 

The  police  of  this  country  have  never  been  dis- 
tinguished for  their  love  of  cyclists.  They  have  this 
year  been  prosecuting  that  class  in  a  manner  that  calls 
for  protest.  A  cyclist  is  always  more  or  less  of  a 
nuisance,  but  that  does  not  seem  to  us  a  sufficient 


reason  why  he  should  be  subjected  to  systematic  persecu- 
tion. If  one  of  the  tribe  is  caught  riding  at  a  dangerous 
pace,  let  him  be  prosecuted  and  smartly  fined.  But  let 
it  first  be  proved  that  the  offender  was  riding  at  a 
dangerous  pace.  The  magistrates  have  always  a 
short  and  easy  method  of  proof — they  simply  believe 
the  policeman's  word,  even  against  overwhelming 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  for  an 
officer  to  display  his  zeal  and  improve  his  record  ;  and 
possibly  in  the  country  districts  the  witness's  fee  which 
that  gentleman  earns  for  giving  evidence  may  not  tend 
to  damp  his  ardour.  That  a  policeman  can  make  a 
mistake,  not  only  as  to  pace,  but  even  as  to  identity, 
was  shown  the  other  day  when  Sir  Arthur  B.  Forwood 
was  summoned  for  furious  riding.  For  ourselves,  we 
believe  the  average  policeman's  word  to  be  much  less 
reliable  than  that  of  the  average  cyclist.  The  Woolton 
magistrates  are  now  probably  of  the  same  opinion. 

Canon  Streatfeild,  it  appears,  has  withdrawn  his 
acceptance  of  the  important  incumbency  of  Clifton.  The 
congregation  of  Clifton  parish  church  are  Evangelical  ; 
and  Mr.  Streatfeild,  though  of  that  school,  desired  to 
substitute  the  surplice  for  the  black  gown  in  the  pulpit ; 
and  had  even,  it  is  stated,  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
Simeon  Trustees  to  the  change.  But  the  parishioners 
heard  of  it  and  took  alarm,  with  the  result  that  the 
Trustees  will  have  to  look  out  for  another  and  more 
docile  cleric.  The  Evangelicals,  it  would  seem,  attach 
as  much  importance  as  the  Ritualists  to  what  Dean 
Stanley  once  called  "  the  question  of  clergymen's 
clothes." 

Is  the  League  of  the  Cross,  the  great  Roman  Catholic 
temperance  society,  declining  in  numbers?  It  would 
seem  so  from  the  statements  made  at  the  recent  gather- 
ing at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  cause  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Cardinal  Manning  threw  his  whole  heart  and  soul  into 
the  work  of  the  League,  of  which  he  was  the  founder. 
Cardinal  Vaughan — well,  Cardinal  Vaughan  does  not. 

We  scent  a  job  in  the  appointment  of  the  Suffragan 
Bishop  of  Dover  to  the  See  of  Wakefield.  Dr.  Eden  is 
a  young  man,  who  was  formerly  chaplain  to  Bishop 
Lightfoot,  by  whom  he  was  highly  regarded.  But 
he  has  not  distinguished  himself  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, and  most  people  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
his  preferment.  We  think  that  we  can  suggest  a 
possible  reason.  Archbishop  Temple,  when  Bishop  of 
London,  caused  much  dissatisfaction  among  his  own 
clergy  by  the  appointment  of  a  Devonshire  Arch- 
deacon as  one  ,  of  his  Suffragans  ;  and  his  alleged 
intention  to  nominate  another  of  his  former  subordinates 
at  Exeter  created  the  strongest  possible  feeling. 
Indeed,  it  was  said  at  the  time  that  the  difficulty  was 
only  averted  by  the  selection  on  the  part  of  the  Crown 
of  the  second  clergyman  whose  name,  according  to  the 
rule,  was  sent  up  by  the  Bishop  ;  to  the  latter's  great 
astonishment.  Now,  the  Bishop  of  Dover  is  the 
Suffragan,  or  assistant,  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Can  it  be  that  the  Primate  desired  to  make  room  for 
one  of  his  Devonshire  or  London  intimates,  and  so 
contrived  to  procure  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Eden  ? 

No  definite  choice  of  candidates  has  been  made  by  the 
executive  of  East  Denbighshire  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Sir  George  Osborne  Morgan,  but  there 
is  almost  a  plethora  of  Radical  candidates  ready  to  take 
the  field.  Sir  George  did  good  service  to  his  party- 
service  that  did  not  invariably  meet  with  due  recogni- 
tion, owing  to  natural  defects  of  speech  and  manner 
upon  which  we  need  not  dwell.  He  was  painstaking 
and  conscientious.  But  he  was  not  a  very  capable 
leader,  and  the  Young  Wales  party  owned  no  allegiance 
to  him. 

There  has  just  been  issued  in  Blue  Book  form  a 
report  on  prisons  and  prison  discipline  during  last  year. 
The  statistics  with  which  it  abounds  show  that  there 
has  been  what  may  be  called  a  commendable  diminu- 
tion of  crime  in  the  country  during  recent  years.  The 
number  of  prisoners  committed  to  local  prisons  on 
indictment  shows  a  decrease  of  25  per  cent,  as  compared 
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with  1885.  Penal  sentences  have  also  fallen  away  : 
both  results  being  attributed  to  the  spread  of  educa- 
tion. The  report  tells  us  further  of  improvements  in 
prison  discipline,  of  the  excellent  results  that  have 
followed  the  segregation  of  first  from  hardened 
offenders,  and  several  other  colourless  fatuities  which 
will  probably  impose  upon  nobody.  One  might  suppose, 
were  he  entirely  ignorant,  that  British  prisons  are 
pleasant  places  of  abode  where  the  fallen  are  led  on  to 
better  things  by  the  gentle  chastening  and  mild  admo- 
nishment of  the  over-humane  officials.  Of  the  ugly 
features  of  the  system — cellular  punishment  and  the 
like — we  hear  nothing,  probably  because  they  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  picturesque  treatment. 

There  are  some  more  letters  of  Tourgueneff  in  this 
month's  "  Cosmopolis."  They  are  addressed  chiefly  to 
his  translators,  M.  and  Madame  Greville  and  the  Prince 
Galitzin.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  these  letters 
should  have  the  interest  that  his  correspondence  with 
Flaubert  and  George  Sand  possessed.  In  that  first 
series  almost  every  letter  brought  us  to  wonder.  After 
reading  them  we  said,  "  There  are  no  letters  like  these 
in  the  world's  literature."  But  these  casual  business 
notes  of  Tourgueneff  have  a  value  of  their  own.  There  is 
none  of  the  irritable  vanity  of  the  second-rate  writer 
in  him.  Again  and  again  there  comes  to  sight  a  phrase 
steeped  in  genial  wisdom.  For  instance,  Hetzel,  who 
is  publishing  his  "  Veschnia  Vodi  "  in  the  "  Revue  Uni- 
verselle,"  wishes  to  cut  out  a  chapter  or  two.  Tour- 
gueneff declares  that  he  has  no  positive  opinion  on  the 
matter,  "  not  being  able  to  have  any  critical  opinion  on 
a  work  so  recently  written."  Accordingly  he  says, 
"  J'accepte  tout  des  deux  mains  et  fais  bon  marche  de 
ma  susceptibilite  d'auteur. "  No  long  revengeful  pre- 
faces a  la  Thomas  Hardy. 

And  if  there  is  in  these  letters  no  shade  of  author's 
irritability,  there  is  still  less  of  author's  envy  and 
jealousy.  Tourgueneff  is  perpetually  recommending 
and  praising  the  works  of  Tolstoi,  whom  some  even  in 
the  'seventies  were  trying  to  set  up  as  his  rival,  or 
even  as  his  superior.  The  death  of  Madame  Sand 
touches  him  deeply.  "  Elle  restera  comme  une  des 
grandes  figures  de  la  litteVature  moderne."  He  writes 
a  biographical  notice  of  her  in  the  "  Novoya  Vremya," 
and,  mirabile  dicta,  declares  that  he  is  more  indebted  to 
her  as  an  author  than  to  any  one  else.  Indeed,  per- 
haps the  strangest  thing  in  these  letters  is  his  admi- 
ration of  George  Sand  and  his  aversion  to  Balzac. 
Some  one  asks  him  to  translate  one  of  Balzac's  works. 
"  I  should  like  to  have  translated,"  he  replied,  "some 
pages  of  Montaigne  or  of  Rabelais,  but  nothing  of 
Balzac  ;  for  I  have  never  been  able  to  read  ten  con- 
secutive pages  of  Balzac,  so  foreign  and  antipathetic  is 
this  writer  to  my  nature."  These  lines  of  relationship 
drawn  by  Tourgueneff  between  himself  and  Madame 
Sand,  Montaigne,  and  Rabelais,  leaving  Balzac  as  it 
were  on  one  side,  are  very  curious  and  interesting,  for 
Tourgueneff,  who  appreciated  Flaubert's  work  so 
highly,  must  have  appreciated  the  greatness  in  Balzac, 
even  through  the  veil  of  his  wretched  style. 

Incidentally  Tourgueneff  praises  Merimee  and  shows 
his  contempt  of  the  evanescent  popularity  of"  Monsieur, 
Madame  and  Bebe,"  in  its  fortieth  edition.  But  if  we 
were  asked  what  in  these  letters  shows  the  man  most 
completely,  we  should  point  to  what  he  says  about  the 
translation  to  the  title  of  his  own  novel,  "  Dym." 
Now  "Dym"  means  "smoke"  ;  but  Tourgueneff,  ever 
ready  to  admit  objections,  acknowledges  that  the  word 
cannot  be  translated  into  French  by  "Fumee."  The 
translator  proposes  "  Contemporary  Russian  Society." 
But  Tourgueneff  will  have  none  of  this.  "  It  would  be 
more  s'uitable,"  he  says,  "to  an  article  in  a  Review 
than  to  a  work  of  imagination."  Then  he  goes  on  to 
make  one  brilliant  suggestion  after  another,  showing 
the  richness  and  play  of  his  poetic  faculty.  "  Que 
diriez-vous  d' Incertitude?  Ou  bien  encore  Entre  le 
Passe  et  FAvenir?  ou  Sans  Rivage,  ou  peut-etre  Dans 
le  Brouillard? "  Sans  Rivage  is  untranslatable — a 
trouvaille  of  idiomatic  French.  But  what  English 
novelist  will  dare  annex  the  splendid  title,  "Between 
the  Past  and  the  Future  ".? 


THE  INDIAN  WAR  AND  INDIAN  FINANCE. 

HPHE  tribal  movement  seems  to  be  gradually  extend- 
ing  itself  along  the  whole  border.  It  is  thus  taking 
the  form  which,  in  the  circumstances,  would  be  ex- 
pected. The  several  tribes  being  independent,  jealous 
of  one  another,  divided  among  themselves  by  intestine 
feuds,  and  occupying  a  mountainous  country  with  im- 
perfect and  infrequent  inter-communication,  a  concerted 
simultaneous  outbreak  must  be  almost  out  of  the 
question.  Asiatics  do  not  readily  combine  together  to 
fall  into  line  at  a  preconcerted  moment.  Even  with  all 
their  advantages,  the  mutinous  Sepoys  of  1857  could 
not  achieve  this.  A  desultory,  flickering  flame  of 
hostility  runs  up  and  down  the  border,  smouldering  in 
one  place,  blazing  hotly  in  another,  fitfully  fading  or 
flaring,  yet  everywhere  giving  indications  of  its  presence. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  enforced  inaction  of 
our  own  troops  has  given  encouragement  to  the  enemy. 
The  heat  of  the  weather  is  as  yet  unfavourable  to  puni- 
tive expeditions,  such  as  must  be  undertaken  at  various 
points  before  the  movement  is  quelled.  It  must  be 
doubted,  too,  whether  the  force  at  present  massed  along 
the  frontier,  large  as  it  is,  is  sufficiently  strong  to  enable 
the  Government  of  India  to  take  the  offensive  on  such 
a  vigorous  and  decisive  scale  as  is,  in  the  circumstances, 
imperative.  Delay  may  possibly  be  disastrous  ;  but  no 
risk  is  more  to  be  avoided  than  risk  of  failure.  Mean- 
while, the  unwonted  spectacle  of  the  Government  of 
India  being  assailed  at  various  points  along  its  border, 
and  effectively  replying  at  none,  is  evidently  giving 
heart  to  its  opponents,  and  is  enabling  them  to  draw 
tribes  into  the  movement  which  otherwise  might  have 
held  aloof.  There  is,  however,  little  fear  now  of  any 
considerable  inroad  into  our  territory.  The  time  for 
that  has  passed.  There  was  a  moment  when  the 
authorities  were  taken  unawares.  The  raid  on  Shab- 
kadar  seems  first  to  have  opened  their  eyes  to  the 
magnitude  and  significance  of  the  movement.  But  there 
is  small  chance  now  of  the  recurrence  of  such  surprises. 
In  the  Quetta  direction,  on  the  contrary,  the  danger 
seems  likely  to  be  magnified  ;  and,  if  telegrams  may  be 
trusted,  something  like  panic  is  occurring.  Meanwhile, 
rumours  as  to  imminent  "great  battles,"  "decisive 
victories,"  and  so  on,  are  based  on  an  incorrect  view  of 
the  situation.  Though  the  force  on  the  frontier  is  well 
able  to  repel  serious  attacks,  it  cannot  just  yet  com- 
mence offensive  operations  on  any  considerable  scale. 
At  the  most  all  that  can  be  expected  at  present,  pro- 
bably, is  the  chastisement  of  such  bodies  of  the  enemy 
as  may  venture  within  the  line  of  British  posts,  and 
expose  themselves  to  be  attacked  laterally  or  in  rear 
before  they  can  make  their  way  back  to  their  hills.  In 
the  Swat  Valley  some  new  movement  seems  to  be 
imminent,  due  probably  to  a  renewal  of  hostilities  by  the 
tribesmen. 

But  if  delay  in  military  movements,  however  unavoid- 
able it  may  be,  is  prejudicial  to  the  prestige  of  the 
Government  of  India,  it  is  even  more  hurtful  to  its 
finances.  The  burden  and  strain  of  mobilizing  and 
maintaining  in  the  field  so  large  a  force  as  is  being 
brought  together  is  greater  than  any  that  has  been  im- 
posed on  the  finances  since  the  last  Kabul  war.  Events 
may  possibly  take  a  more  favourable  turn.  Some  of 
the  leading  tribes  may  prove  willing  to  come  to  terms. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  of  India  can  have 
no  wish  to  embark  in  a  struggle  which  will  be  so 
exhausting  to  its  financial  resources,  already  at  too  low 
an  ebb  ;  and  which,  in  proportion  as  it  is  protracted, 
will  stamp  deeper  into  the  public  mind  the  insuccess  of 
the  new  policy  upon  the  frontiers.  But,  failing  some 
such  issue  from  the  present  position,  hostilities  will 
probably  be  prolonged  till  the  close  of  the  Indian 
financial  year.  The  estimated  net  deficit  of  ,£2,400,000 
will  thus  certainly  be  largely  exceeded.  At  the  present 
time  every  possible  tax  has  been  imposed  or  re-imposed 
and  is  in  force  in  India.  An  enhanced  rate  of  Salt  duty, 
Customs  duties,  Income-tax — every  source  of  revenue 
which  is  regarded  in  India  as  a  reserve — is  now  exacted. 
The  Government  of  India  can  be  trusted  to  find  a  way 
out  of  the  present  pressure  ;  but  present  pressure  may 
prove  the  least  part  of  its  financial  burden.  It  is  as 
certain  as  that  night  follows  day  that  if  the  Government 
of  India  maintains  or  extends  its  posts  in  the  territories 
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beyond  its  frontier,  if  it  "  Chitralizes  " — to  use  a  con- 
venient word — the  hitherto  independent  territory  beyond 
its  border,  a  very  material  increase  to  the  Indian  army, 
whether   in    British    or   in    native    soldiers,    will  be 
at  once  required.    If  commanding  positions  are  to  be 
taken  up  in  the  Afridi  country,  if  the  Khaibar  is  to 
be    held    by   Indian    troops,    if   further    posts  are 
to  be  established  among-  the  Orakzais,  Swatis  and 
Waziris,  then  we  feel  confident  that  all  candid  Indian 
military  authorities  will  agree  that  the  strength  of  the 
Indian  army  must  be  materially  augmented.     If  this 
should  be  so,  it  will  prove  a  double  misfortune.     In  the 
first  place,  means  must  be  found  for  extracting  further 
revenues  from  the  Indian  taxpayer  (because  the  fiscal 
resources  of  the  tribes,  even  were  they  available,  are 
paltry)  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  the  revenues  of  India 
must  be  more  and  more  diverted  from  the  development 
of  its  own  resources.     It  may  be  that,  as  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  said  in  the  debate  on  the  Indian 
Budget  this  year,  the  improvement  in  the  material 
condition  of  the  tribes  may  prove  the  key  to  their  ulti- 
mate submission.    But  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  from  an 
Indian  point  of  view,  why  the  revenues  of  India,  which 
are  vitally  needed  and  wholly  insufficient,  at  the  best, 
for  the  requirements  of  India  itself,  should  be  devoted 
to  the  material  improvement,  or  to  the  submission,  of 
tribes  beyond  its  frontier.     Though  these  may  be  a 
nuisance  and  an  annoyance  on  the  border,   no  one 
can    reasonably   contend    that    they   are   a  danger 
either  to   India  or  to  British  rule  in  India.  From 
the    masterful  point    of  view    of   our    military  men 
upon  the  border  it  is,  no  doubt,  satisfactory  to  adopt 
towards  their  neighbours  the  policy  of  "  Thorough"  ; 
more  pleasant  to  overawe  than  to  be  at  times  bearded 
by  arrogant  half-barbarous  ruffians.  But  with  the  extreme 
uncertainty  of  success  in  ultimately  purchasing  the 
submission  and  alliance  of  the  tribes  by  liberal  grants 
from  Indian  revenues,  is  the  game  worth  the  candle — 
played  as  it  must  be  at  the  cost  of  Indian  development, 
and  at  the  risk  of  causing  much  discontent  among 
Indian  taxpayers?    So  far,  by  pursuing  this  policy,  we 
seem  to  have  converted  indifferent  neighbours  into 
irreconcilable  enemies  ;  and  to  be  in  danger  of  foster- 
ing, among  our  own  Indian  fellow-subjects,  a  spirit 
of  impatience  and  of  irritation  which,  in  turn,  may 
prove   difficult   to   deal   with.     These   political  and 
financial  bearings  of  the  whole  question  seem  to  us 
of  first   importance ;   and  they  cannot  ultimately  be 
ignored    with    impunity,    however    much    they  may 
have  been  thrust  out  of  sight  while   military  views 
and  ambitions  obtained  the  chief  hearing.    On  the 
decisions  arrived  at  as  to  the  future  frontier  policy, 
after  the  close  of  all  these  complications,  rather  than 
on  the  actual  cost  of  the  present  fighting,  depend  the 
prospects  of  Indian  finance.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
before  any  decision  is  come  to,  the  whole  question,  in 
all  its  bearings,  will  have  been  threshed  out  in  Parlia- 
ment and  in  the  Press.      Experience  seems  to  show 
that  a  matter  of  this  kind  is  too  large,  and  involves 
consequences  too  far-reaching  and  too  momentous  to 
be  left  solely  in  the  hands  of  a  small  body  of  men,  such 
as  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  the  Viceroy,  and 
their   respective   Councils,    however   able   and  well- 
intentioned  they  may  all  be.    If  light  is  thrown  on  the 
whole  matter,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  present 
disturbances  are  not  to  be  traced  solely  to  tribal  griefs 
or   to   frontier   policy,   but   are   the   outcome   of  a 
long    course    of    measures,    affecting    a    far  more 
extended  area,  and  dating  back  several  years.  The 
transfer  of  the  control  of  the  North-West  Frontier  and 
of  the  Punjab  Frontier  Force  from  the  Punjab  Govern- 
ment to  the  Viceroy  in  Council  and  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief;  the  line  of  policy  pursued  in  Kashmir;  the 
course    of  our    relations    with    Hanza,    Nagar,  and 
Chitral ;  the  occupation  of  the  Tochi  valley,  Samana 
range,  and  Swat  valley,  will,  without  doubt,  be  all 
found  to  be  parts  of  a  combined  and  comprehensive 
scheme  which,  whatever   its    merits    may  ultimately 
prove  to  be,  has  involved  the  Government  of  India  of 
late  years  in  constant  fighting  beyond  its  borders,  and 
has  finally  landed  it  in  its  present  embroglio.  The 
advantages  of  such  a  policy  to  our  rule  in  India  must 
indeed  be  great  if  we  are  to  measure  them  by  the 
cost  of  all  the  fighting  ;  and  if  we  remember  that  the 


operations  recently  carried  out  in  the  Hill  Khanates 
are  but  a  fleabite  to  what  awaits  us  if  we  have  still  to 
undertake  the  subjection  of  all  the  recalcitrant  tribes. 

THE   ENGINEERS  AND   THEIR  EMPLOYERS. 

IT  is  too  soon  to  talk  of  the  terms  on  which  the  dis- 
pute in  the  engineering  trade  will  be  settled,  but 
the  vote  of  the  boilermakers,  which  was  published  on 
Monday,  throws  light  on  the  conditions  of  the  struggle. 
The  men  have  two  great  Trades-Unions  connected  with 
engineering  and  shipbuilding — the  Amalgamated  Society 
of   Engineers  and  the  Society  of  Boilermakers  and 
Shipbuilders.   From  the  outset  the  boilermakers  refused 
to  join  in  a  strike  for  an  eight-hours  day.    Had  they 
thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  engineers  the  position  of 
the  employers  would  have  been  much  weakened  and 
the  position  of  the  workmen  proportionately  strength- 
ened.   But  the  boilermakers  are  strongly  led,  have  an 
organization  which  confers  great  power  on  the  central 
executive,  and  have  prospered  by  a  policy  of  conciliation 
in  relation  to    their  employers.     The  Union    has  a 
membership  of  some  40,000,  has  large  accumulated 
funds,  and  offices  in  Newcastle  more  like  the  mansion 
of  a  millionaire  than  the  home  of  a  workman's  Union. 
The   engineers,    on    the    other   hand,    are    not  so 
wisely   led,    are    not    controlled    so   firmly   by  the 
executive,  have  been  of  late  years   exasperating  in 
their  demands,  and  are  subject  to  the  whims  of  local 
leaders  who  do  not  themselves  always  know  what  they 
want.    The  London  branch  of  the  Boilermakers'  Union 
was  prepared  to  throw  in  its  lot  with  the  London 
engineers;  but  the  executive  refused,  and  a  vote  was 
then  taken  of  the  whole  membership  on  the  entire 
question  of  the  shortening  of  hours  and  the  method  by 
which  that  could  be  best  accomplished.    It  is  the  result 
of  that  vote  which  has  this  week  been  made  public. 
Briefly  stated,  25,433  members  vote  for  a  reduction  of 
hours  to  forty-eight  per  week,  and  the  same  number 
vote  in  favour  of  co-operation  with  certain  other  fede- 
rated trades  for  the  purpose  of  securing  that  reduction, 
and  only  3,403  for  alliance  with  the  engineers.  This 
means  that  the  boilermakers  support  the  action  of  their 
executive  in  refusing  to  adopt  the  strike  method,  but 
are  in  favour  of  working  for  an  eight-hours  day  by 
other  means.    The  federated  trades  represent  a  number 
of  other  workmen's  Unions,  such  as  the  Associated 
Carpenters  and  Joiners,  the  Painters  and  Decorators' 
Society,  and  others  ;  but  the  enormous  majority  of  the 
boilermakers  is  decisive.    The  engineers  are  thus  de- 
prived of  a  material  and  moral  support  which  might 
have  altered  the  whole  character  of  the  struggle. 

In  other  respects  the  chief  features  are  the  declara- 
tions by  each  side  that  numbers  are  flocking  to  its 
standard,  and  the  little  interest  which  the  general  public 
seem  to  take  in  the  stoppage.     The  trouble  is  that 
nobody  believes  the  men  to  be  suffering  from  a  crushing 
burden  of  hard  work  and  long  hours,  or  that  the  em- 
ployers   will    be    driven    to    bankruptcy    should  the 
working  day  be  shortened,  or  that  the  contentions  on 
either  side  are  very  substantial  or  sincere.     It  is,  in 
short,  a  fight  for  supremacy  between  a  Union  which 
regards  itself  as    "  the  aristocracy  of  labour  "  and 
employers  who  feel  that  the  power  of  directing  their 
own  works  is  rapidly  slipping  out  of  their  hands. 
It  is  this  last  which  has  made  them  take  their  present 
stand   at   a   time    of   prosperous    trade   and  when 
large  orders  are  awaiting  execution.     They  are  sup- 
ported  in   their  resistance  to  the  engineers   by  the 
attitude  of  the  other  workmen's  Unions  who  prefer 
to  labour   for  a  gradual    reduction  of   the  working 
hours  as  against   the    policy  of  presenting  a  pistol 
and  demanding  large  and  hard-and-fast  concessions, 
here  and  now.    When  the  spokesmen  of  the  engineers 
say  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  employers  to  destroy 
their  Union  they  exaggerate,  but  they  are  on  the  scent 
of  the  truth.    The  employers  do  not  wish  destruction. 
They  know  that  is  impossible,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred 
believes  it  to  be  desirable.    But  they  do  want  to  lessen 
the  power  or  the  disposition  of  the  Union  to  impose 
exasperating  terms  upon  the  conduct  of  industry.  That 
is  their  view  and  we  are  stating  it  as  their  view  ;  and 
unless  it  is  borne  in  mind  the  real  character  of  this  con- 
flict will  not  be  understood.    Here  is  no  fight  for  the 
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llusion  of  a  "  living  wage  "  or  the  reality  of  a  "dockers' 
tanner,"  or  of  the  overworked  sempstress  for  surcease 
of  the  sweater's  hard  conditions.  It  is  a  case  neither 
for  the  sentimentalist,  nor  for  the  philanthropist,  nor, 
thank  God  !  for  the  politician.  At  any  rate,  up  to  this 
point  he  has  not  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  for  that — 
and  for  every  moment  he  stays  away — let  us  be  duly 
and  devoutly  thankful.  The  combatants  may  be  safely 
left  to  fight  their  own  battle. 

The  weakness  of  the  employers'  case  lies  in  their 
spreading  the  dispute  from  London  to  the  provinces  by 
making  the  cause  of  the  metropolitan  employers  the 
cause  of  the  whole  trade.  When  federations  of 
employers  or  of  workmen  are  used  to  extend  the  area 
of  disputes  and  to  impose  the  same  conditions  upon 
different  districts  where  the  circumstances  are  widely 
different,  they  are  doing  an  injustice  to  the  community 
and  a  doubtful  service  to  themselves.  It  would  have 
been  better,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  had  London 
been  allowed  to  arrange  its  own  affairs.  There,  from 
all  appearance,  the  conditions  are  ripe  for  an  eight- 
hours  day,  riper  than  in  the  provinces  at  all  events, 
where  there  is  no  real  pressure  in  its  favour  from  the 
men.  If  it  had  been  successful  on  the  Thames,  there 
would  probably  have  been  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  extended  to  the  provinces.  If  it  had  been  unsuc- 
cessful, the  fact  would  have  been  a  warning.  In  any 
case  the  employers  in  the  provinces  could  safely  have 
waited  till  their  turn  came,  and  dealt  with  it  according 
to  their  strength  and  their  necessities.  At  the  same 
time  when  the  spokesmen  of  the  engineers  pass  resolu- 
tions denouncing  the  "cruelty"  of  the  employers  in 
locking  out  unoffending  workmen,  they  are  talking 
claptrap,  and  they  know  it.  They  cannot  forget  that 
the  tactics  of  the  employers  in  this  matter  are  the  same 
as  the  tactics  of  the  National  Federation  of  Miners,  of 
the  Sailors  and  Firemen's  Union,  of  Mr.  Ben  Pickard, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Tom  Mann. 

A  good  many  people  are  apt  to  make  a  fetish  of  this 
eight-hours  day.  The  idea  that  it  is  to  be  a  panacea  for 
all  our  social  ills,  or  even  sensibly  to  mitigate  them,  is 
grotesque.  The  notion,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a 
reduction  of  an  hour  a  day  on  each  man's  working-time 
is  of  no  consequence  is  scouted  by  the  masters,  who 
maintain  that  it  means  a  serious  reduction  in  output, 
a  serious  addition  to  cost  of  production,  a  serious 
increase  of  the  burdens  of  the  British  employer — 
how  heavy  all  these  may  be  and  what  may  be  gained 
in  compensation  can  only  be  revealed  by  experience. 
There  is  one  reform  in  hours  connected  with  the  engi- 
neering trade  for  which  every  district  is  ripe,  and  to 
which  we  have  heard  no  serious  objection.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  start  work  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In. 
the  dark  days  of  winter  this  is  sheer  barbarism.  The 
two  hours'  work  before  breakfast  is  naturally  of 
less  value  than  the  work  of  any  other  two  hours 
of  the  day.  The  men  are  half-asleep  ;  the  shops, 
especially  fitting-shops,  are  cold  ;  all  the  human 
wheels  drag  heavily.  Here  we  touch  a  question  of 
practical  importance.  It  is  of  more  consequence 
that  the  workman  should  be  comfortable  at  his 
work,  that  he  should  have  reasonable  time  for  his 
meals,  than  that  he  should  realize  some  ideal  as  to 
working  hours  which  may  turn  out  to  be  only  a 
chimera.  Whether  a  better  arrangement,  short  of  an 
eight-hours  day,  can  be  substituted  for  this  barbarism 
is  a  matter  for  the  employers  and  their  workmen  to 
arrange  between  themselves.  It  is  clearly  in  this  direc- 
tion that  the  inevitable  compromise  lies  which  must 
eventually  settle  the  dispute. 

AN  APPRECIATION. 

SUPPOSE  it  must  be  a  year  since  I  found,  in  a 
-*-  friend's  room,  a  volume  of  poems  which  impressed 
me  so  deeply  that  I  wrote  an  ardent  tribute  to  them  in 
the  "  Saturday  Review."  The  poems  were  Mr.  Clement 
Scott's.  I  had  thought  that,  in  writing  about  them,  I 
was  treading  the  calm  upland  of  Literature,  when  lo  !  I 
found  myself  drifting  rudderless  round  the  inside  of  one 
of  those  stormy  tea-cups  which  stand  in  the  sacred 
temple  of  Drama.  Mr.  Clement  Scott,  it  seemed,  was 
not  a  poet  only,  but  also  a  critic  of  plays  and  players. 
One  of  my  relatives  was  a  player,  whose  work  seldom 


commended  itself  greatly  to  Mr.  Clement  Scott.  And 
so,  instead  of  being  pleased  with  my  tribute,  the  poet- 
critic,  imagining  perhaps  that  I  had  been  inspired  to 
propitiate  him,  took  a  whole  boxful  of  candles  and  a 
whole  library  of  books,  and  cursed  me  wildly  in  the 
"  Era."  But  the  true  admirer  has  a  wretched  memory 
for  rebuffs,  and  I  must  needs  celebrate  the  appearance 
of  "Sisters  by  the  Sea,"  come  what  may.  When  I 
wrote  of  his  "  Lays  and  Lyrics,"  I  referred  to  Mr. 
Clement  Scott  as  "  Scott,"  tout  si?nplement,  for  I  thought 
that,  in  the  case  of  one  who  was  already,  in  his  way,  a 
classic,  it  would  be  only  right  to  drop  the  prefix  "  Mr." 
The  poet-critic  mistook  this  compliment  for  an  insult. 
Therefore,  let  me  now  make  a  compromise  by  dropping 
his  surname  altogether  and  calling  him  "  Mr.  Clement," 
even  as  one  calls  his  lesser  namesake  "  Sir  Walter." 

Few  poets  have  ever  touched  the  same  level  in 
prose  as  in  poetry,  but  I  think  that  "  Sisters  by  the 
Sea"  has  all  those  qualities  for  which  "Lays  and 
Lyrics "  was  so  very  remarkable.  All  these  essays 
breathe  that  same  passionate  sentiment  for  sea-side 
places  which  inspired  so  many  of  Mr.  Clement's  most 
enchanting  poems.  They  are  written  with  the  same 
careless  rapture,  in  a  style  more  highly  coloured  than 
Mr.  Ruskin's,  far  more  fervid  than  the  Psalter's  ;  are 
studded  with  verbal  conceits  that  would  have  startled 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  himself,  and  are  whelmed  with 
such  a  cornucopious  wealth  of  epithet  as  must  surely 
have  set  even  the  lions  of  the  "Daily  Telegraph," 
young  and  old  equally,  in  a  roar.  The  hero  of  a 
hundred  spas,  Mr.  Clement  ranges  restlessly  along 
Albion's  strand.  Cromer,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft  are 
more  to  him  than  mere  towns.  They  are  realms,  and 
he  has  dubbed  them  Poppyland,  Lazyland,  Dreamland. 
He  uses  "  Bloaterland "  as  an  alternative  title  for 
Yarmouth.  In  fact,  he  re-writes  geography.  "Scot- 
land "  having  been  already  bespoken  for  a  larger  district, 
he  is  content  to  call  Birchington  "  Rossetti-land."  But 
these  resorts  are  more  to  him  than  mere  realms.  Even 
as  the  higher  mathematician  can  soar  to  those  spheres 
of  reason  where  common  ciphers  have  no  existence,  so 
does  Mr.  Clement  sometimes  dispense  with  that  nomen- 
clature which  is  so  helpful  to  us  and  commune  with  sea- 
side places  as  Ideas.  These  places  appear  to  his  pagan 
fancy  as  a  group  of  females,  closely  related  to  one 
another.  Cromer,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft  are  three 
"sisters."  The  first  is  "a  lovely  child  "with  glorious 
masses  of  red  hair"  ;  the  second  is  "  bold,  frank,  out- 
spoken, full  of  fun,  and  apt  at  times  to  be  noisy  "  ;  the 
third  is  "  a  modest,  discreet,  church-going  and  Sunday- 
school-loving  sort  of  a  girl."  Blackpool  and  Morecambe, 
according  to  Mr.  Clement's  divination,  are  Yarmouth's 
cousins,  and  Margate  is  her  half-sister.  Hastings  and 
St.  Leonards  are  fairy-godmothers  to  Baby  Bexhill. 
This  kind  of  gynascomorphism,  exquisite  in  itself,  has  a 
reflex  yet  more  exquisite.  So  accustomed  is  Mr. 
Clement  to  think  of  resorts  as  human  beings  that 
he  thinks  also  of  human  beings  as  resorts.  He  men- 
tions casually  "an  ideal  village  with  a  windmill,  that 
would  have  enchanted  old  Cromer."  I  confess  that  at 
first  this  seemed  to  me  a  hard  saying.  Not  until  I 
had  pondered  for  some  moments  did  I  realize  that  Mr. 
Clement  referred  to  "old  Crome,"the  landscape-painter — • 
as  who  should  say  "  a  spreading  tree  that  would  excite 
the  admiration  of  Alfred  Eastbourne,"  or  "a  stretch  of: 
blue  water  that  James  McNeill  Whitstable  would  be" 
unable  to  resist."  But  this  is  only  one  of  the  many 
curious  effects  which  the  seaside  works  on  Mr. 
Clement.  Having  once  donned  his  pair  of  "  new  green 
crocodile  boots,"  "  popped  "  himself  "into  a  Pullman 
car,"  and  been  whirled  to  some  "  dreamful  corner  of 
old  England,"  he  becomes  as  one  inspired.  He  is  an 
ALoYian  harp,  swept  by  the  sea-breezes  to  any  melody, 
and  for  his  ears  even  the  footsteps  of  the  trippers  seem 
"to  sing  as  they  go  across  the  cornfields."  From  the 
well  of  his  memory  he  draws  up  bucketfuls  of  limpid 
reminiscence.  Here  he  hobnobbed  with  Archibald 
Hinton  ;  there  he  bathed  with  Edmund  Yates,  S.  B. 
Bancroft  and  Arthur  Cecil ;  thither  he  came  as  a 
"little  pale  face  lonely  little  lad";  elsewhere  lie  the 
ashes  of  one  whose  books  he  revelled  in  when  he  was 
"  a  surpliced  choir  boy"  with  a  "  weak  but  imaginative 
brain." 

You   will  have  observed  that,  like  yEschylus,  Mr. 
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Clement  has  not  a  very  keen  sense  of  humour.  "  Sisters 
by  the  Sea "  is  one  of  those  grave  masterpieces  in 
which  humour  would  only  jar.  One  reads  it  for  the 
nobility  of  its  conception  and  for  the  sonorous  majesty 
of  its  prose.  Here  is  a  fine  passage,  culled  from  one  of 
the  essays  :  "  The  'Palace,'  with  its  delightful  covered 
lounge  or  verandah,  opposite  the  pier,  and  in  the  most 
fashionable  part  of  the  town,  is,  thanks  to  the  enterprise 
of  Messrs.  Spiers  and  Pond,  the  most  popular  hotel  in 
Hastings.  The  Palace  Hotel  deserves  its  popularity,  for 
it  has  many  attractions.  It  is  admirably  situated  (being 
sheltered  from  the  North  and  East  winds),  the  cuisine  is 
perfection,  the  cellar  unrivalled,  the  management  all 
that  could  be  desired,  and  the  tariff  is  strictly  moderate." 
Again,  "Mr.  Cooke  and  his  friends  have  been  able  to  do 
at  Boscombe  what  they  could  not  do  in  London.  They 
have  been  able  to  introduce  the  admirable  American  plan, 
which  gives  the  visitor  a  suite  of  rooms,  sitting-room, 
bed-room,  bath-room,  and  lavatory  all  en  suite."  Such 
writing  as  this  is  surely  its  own  reward. 

Mr.  Clement  is  unable  to  write  calmly  of  any  water- 
ing-place, insomuch  that  it  were  hard  to  say  what 
watering-place  he  loves  most  truly.  But  I  am  still 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is  Cromer  who  has  been  his  best 
angel.  It  is  "  down  where,"  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Dan 
Leno  (whose  autobiography,  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  is  to 
be  issued  by  the  same  publishers  and  at  the  same  price 
as  was  Mr.  Clement's  own  "  Wheel  of  Life"),  "down 
where  the  red  poppies  grow  "  that  he  manifests  all  the 
most  noble  instincts  of  his  rare  nature.  Cromer's  rivals 
beckon  to  him,  it  is  true,  and  he  spurns  not  their 
blandishments.  Those  who  remember  the  poem  in 
which  he  described  himself  as  being 

"  on  Margate  Pier 
In  a  riotous  round  of  women  and  wine  " 
will  be  grieved  to  hear  that  insidious  Margate  still 
takes  tithe  of  his  devotion.  "A  pulse  of  pleasure  is  in 
all  the  air"  he  cries  iambically.  "  An  Horatian 
epicureanism  instils  itself  into  the  scene.  '  Nunc  est  biben- 
dum,  nunc  pede  libero  pulsanda  tellus.J  It  is  the  same  all 
over  the  world.  '  C 'est  I 'Amour,  I 'Amour.'  '  Wein,  Wieb'" 
— note  the  passionate  transposition  of  the  vowels  ! — 
"  '  und  Gesang.'  There  is  no  use  in  moralising.  It  is 
Margate!"  Even  so  mayTannhauserhave  murmured  "It 
is  the  Venusberg  !  "  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  an  hour 
will  come  when  Mr.  Clement  will  find  that  Margate's 
smiles  are  vanity,  and  the  fruits  with  which  she  lures 
him  are  but  dust  and  ashes  at  the  core.  In  that  hour 
he  will  abase  himself  at  the  feet  of  Cromer,  the  "lovely 
child  "  whose  name  he  does  now  profane  by  breathing 
it  with  that  of  the  voluptuous  enchantress,  Margate. 

Meanwhile,  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Clement's  attitude 
towards  Brighton  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Her 
he  salutes  as  "the  acknowledged  Queen  of  Sussex." 
In  courtly  phrases  he  hymns  her  "  three  atmospheres," 
her  splendid  hostelries,  her  Madeira  Road.  One  feels 
that  his  heart  may  be  elsewhere,  but  he  comports  him- 
self with  loyallest  grace  in  the  presence  of  his  Sovereign. 
"  Go  up  to  the  station,"  he  says,  "  to  meet  a  train  or  start 
by  one ;  go  on  to  the  piers,  or  on  the  beach,  where  the 
children  make  a  flower  garden,  paddling  in  their  rainbow 
skirts  with  a  background  of  grey  shingle ;  go  on  to  the 
parade  among  the  carriages,  or  to  the  Downs  and  the 
Dyke  among  the  hares  and  the  rabbits,  and  you  will  see 
no  sad  or  careworn  or  weary  faces."  So  let  us  leave 
him,  as  he  paces,  in  "  new  green  crocodile  boots,"  along 
the  Downs  or  the  Dyke,  looking  wistfully  this  way  and 
that,  if  perchance  he  shall  see  the  face  of  a  careworn 
hare  or  of  a  weary  rabbit.  Max  Beerbohm. 

BOLOGNA. 

'"THIS  sad  and  learned  town,  which  I  have  seen  only 
*  under  a  thin,  continuous  rain  that  made  its  streets 
of  arcades  seem  a  matter  of  course,  revealed  itself  to 
me  with  a  certain  severe  charm,  a  little  fantastic  also, 
fascinating  rather  the  mind  than  the  senses.  Coming 
from  Naples  I  suddenly  felt  the  North.  In  the  bed- 
room of  my  hotel,  where  I  heard  the  rain  fall,  outside 
my  door,  on  the  little  open  balcony  over  the  central 
court,  I  remembered  that  for  a  month  I  had  been  sleep- 
ing where  I  could  look  from  my  bed  and  see  nothing 
but  sky  and  sea,  both  seeming  to  be  equally  far  below 
me,  in  the  hollow  of  a  great  plain.    Walking  in  these 


covered  streets,  I  saw  only  Northern  faces  hurrying 
past  me  ;  students  with  their  black-hooded  mackin- 
toshes, like  the  hooded  cloak  of  Faust  on  the  stage  ; 
women  with  covered  heads,  their  faces  distressed 
because  of  the  rain  ;  farmers,  gross  as  their  cattle,  who 
might  have  been  coming  to  an  English  market.  The 
sun  had  gone  out,  and  all  the  bright  colour  seemed  to 
have  faded  from  the  world. 

But,  perhaps  a  little  from  the  force  of  that  very 
contrast,  the  browns  and  greys  of  Bologna  seemed  to 
me  to  have  a  singular  and  a  very  personal  beauty. 
The  crinkled  brown  of  the  unfinished  front  of 
S.  Petronio,  the  dull  brown  brickwork  of  the  two 
towers,  the  reddish-brown  of  S.  Domenico,  in  its  deso- 
late square  ;  all  the  many-shaded  grey  of  colonnades, 
of  the  University,  of  the  courts  seen  through  open 
doorways,  under  their  arches,  seemed  to  compose 
themselves  to  suit  the  whole  picture  of  a  town  shut  in 
upon  itself  since  the  Middle  Ages,  and  still  keeping  so 
much  of  the  Middle  Ages  within  its  walls.  I  found 
something  bewildering  in  these  unending  churches, 
church  within  church,  as  in  the  sevenfold  Santo 
Stefano,  with  their  irregular  architecture,  their  strange, 
primitive  frescoes,  their  many  carvings,  tombs  of 
saints  and  kings,  their  crypts  cumbered  with  pious 
relics,  eighth-century  fonts,  ninth-century  sarcophagi, 
their  cloisters,  two-storied,  and  now  overgrown  with 
grass.  Wherever  I  went,  in  Bologna,  I  came  upon 
something  mediaeval — a  church,  a  pillar,  a  public  build- 
ing, the  Podesta,  dwindling  away  under  the  portico  of 
Vignola  into  cafe's  and  shops ;  and,  more  typical, 
because  more  fantastic  than  anything  else,  the  two 
leaning  towers  serving  no  purpose,  not  in  themselves 
beautiful,  but,  like  most  of  the  caprices  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  lasting,  a  lasting  wonder,  a  riddle  without  an 
answer,  a  sort  of  gigantic  joke,  stupefying  as  the  jokes 
of  Rabelais. 

In  the  picture  gallery,  among  many  indifferent  pic- 
tures and  some  admirable  ones,  showing  historically 
the  whole  course  of  Bolognese  art,  there  is  a  roomful 
of  Francias,  from  the  formal,  hard  early  manner  of  the 
worker  in  niello  to  the  gentle  and  severe  mastery  of  his 
later  work.  Francia  shows  me  something  of  Bologna, 
in  these  intent,  instructed  faces,  to  whom  life  has  always 
been  a  closed  thing,  shut  in  upon  by  walls,  whose 
meditation  has  never  been  soft,  or  luxurious,  or  a 
flower  of  the  sunlight,  whose  dreams  have  never  been 
of  very  distant  horizons.  There  is  no  mystery  in  his 
pictures,  always  the  serious  joy  or  the  grave  sorrow  of 
unimpassioned  people  ;  and  I  have  seen  in  the  streets 
just  those  oval,  placid  women's  faces,  conscious  of  the 
day  and  the  hour.  His  colour  is  clear,  definite,  but 
without  splendour,  or  that  shade  which  is  the  shadow 
of  intense  light.  Like  Bologna,  he  appeals  rather  to 
the  mind  than  to  the  senses,  and  chiefly  to  a  mind  whose 
chief  concernsare  with  thosehundred  and  thirty  churches, 
those  twenty  monasteries,  which  the  city  holds  within 
its  walls. 

But  the  most  profound  impression  which  I  received 
in  this  old,  sad,  learned  town,  the  slumber  of  whose 
colonnades  is  disturbed,  after  all  not  unsympathe- 
tically,  by  the  boisterous  youth,  eternally  renewed, 
century  after  century,  of  students,  was  the  impression 
which  I  received  from  the  Museo  Civico.  I  was  the 
only  visitor  that  inclement  day,  and  I  congratulated 
myself  on  being  safe  from  interruption.  But  gradually, 
as  I  moved  from  room  to  room  in  that  silence  amongst 
all  those  spoils  of  Etruscan  and  Italic  sepulchres,  the 
weight  of  so  much,  so  ancient,  and  so  forgotten  death 
began  to  weigh  upon  me.  I  moved  from  room  to 
room,  and  still  I  found  myself  among  earthly  bones,  in 
which  all  the  violence  of  a  life  which  had  come  to  an 
end  so  many  centuries  ago  seemed  still  a-gasp  in  those 
mouths  without  lips,  those  sockets  without  eyes,  those 
long,  knotted,  fleshless  fingers.  And  by  their  side,  in 
case  after  case,  were  all  the  little  household  ihings 
which  those  very  hands,  perhaps,  had  carried  thought- 
lessly ;  the  hairpins  of  dead  women,  their  earrings, 
their  bronze  mirrors,  delicately  worked,  which  had 
shown,  perhaps,  those  very  faces  to  themselves  when 
they  were  yet  flesh.  I  went  into  other  rooms,  but 
beside  the  instruments  of  music,  their  metal  rusted, 
their  strings  slack  and  broken,  I  was  pursued  by  the 
thought  of  the  hands  that  had  lifted  them,  the  fingers 
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that  had  sounded  their  notes.  I  turned  to  the  coins, 
the  medals  ;  and  there,  in  these  delicately  incised 
heads,  Cellini's  or  John  of  Bologna's,  I  could  see 
only  that  they  were  the  portraits  of  dead  men 
and  women,  and  that  the  pride  of  life  which 
had  perpetuated  them  was  after  all  only  another 
glory  which  had  gone  down  into  the  dust,  ridi- 
culously despoiled  by  death.  Why  was  it,  what 
unexpected,  too  convincing  logic  in  these  silent  things, 
in  the  particular  place  where  I  saw  them,  the  particular 
mood  which  I  brought  to  the  seeing  of  them  ?  I  cannot 
quite  account  for  it,  but  never  in  any  other  museum 
(those  mortuaries  of  civilization  laid  out  as  a  perpetual 
chapelle  ardenteiox  our  amusement)  had  I  felt  so  acutely 
the  pathos  of  transitory  things  not  suffered  to  die  ;  many 
separate  houses,  which  had  each  been  a  home,  turned 
into  a  public  show  ;  never  had  I  felt  such  an  odour  of 
death,  not  even  in  Pompeii. 

Going  a  little  hurriedly  into  the  open  air,  I  met  a 
band  of  students  who  passed  me  with  a  joyous  un- 
concern, untouched  by  the  gathered  trouble  of  the  past 
or  by  any  sense  of  sadness  in  the  covered  streets  which 
echoed  under  their  feet.  Their  audacious  modernness, 
their  confident  youth  came  to  me  with  a  singular  relief, 
and,  heedless  of  most  things  as  they  seemed  just  then 
to  be,  I  remembered  the  not  less  confident  motto  of 
their  University — "  Bononia  docet." 

Arthur  Symons. 

"  BOBBERCHY-CONNER,"*  OR  THE  MODERN 
ANGLO-INDIAN. 

'"THE  late  Sir  James  Caird  once  shrewdly  remarked 
J-  that  India  suffered  much  from  the  secretaries — 
men  clever  with  the  pen— and  his  biting  sarcasm  was 
intended  to  imply  that  these  gentlemen  failed  to  de- 
velop their  talents  in  any  other  direction  than  that 
which  leads  to  hide-bound  red-tapeism.  Under  existing 
circumstances  the  official  secretary  may  be  regarded  as 
a  dangerous  and  refined  specimen  of  the  modern  Anglo- 
Indian,  since  his  ignorance  is  just  as  crass  as  that  of 
die  non-official  in  all  important  matters  connected  with 
the  development  of  India,  although  he  certainly  is 
guiltless  of  the  minor  offence  of  murdering  the  Hindu- 
stani language.  I,  however,  mix  up  the  secretary  of 
Government  with  the  cockney-trader  type  of  Anglo- 
Indian,  as  the  Government  secretary  generally  ends  the 
last  years  of  his  official  career  as  a  Member  of  Council, 
a  Chief  Commissioner,  or  a  Lieutenant-Governor, 
although  he  is  the  last  man  suited  for  any  one  of  these 
responsible  positions  owing  to  his  inveterate  habits  of 
red-tapeism.  Under  these  circumstances  he  is  directly 
responsible  for  the  state  of  affairs  which  we  find  revealed 
in  the  Blue-books  emanating  from  the  India  Office. 
These  Blue-books  conclusively  prove  that  the  hidden 
treasures  of  the  atmosphere,  the  waters,  and  the  soil  of 
India  are  still  beyond  the  reach  of  "  Bobberchy- 
Conner's  "  very  limited  comprehension  ;  and  he  there- 
fore contents  himself  with  draining  the  country  of  its 
raw  produce.  All  this  may  be  denied  by  official 
apologists  ;  but  a  few  years  of  intelligent  American 
management  of  India  would  prove  the  correctness  of 
my  statement.  However,  Anglo-Indians  may  console 
themselves  as  best  they  may  with  the  reflection  of  that 
plain-spoken  sage,  Thomas  Carlyle,  who  branded  the 
majority  of  the  sons  of  Adam  with  the  hall-mark  of  the 
fool,  which  endless  polishing  in  the  form  of  artificial 
culture  is  unable  to  efface.  In  sober  truth  it  is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  dull-witted  "  Bobberchy- 
Conner "  has,  on  the  whole,  been  a  failure  in  India, 
where  he  has  had  to  encounter  a  civilization  much  older 
than  his  own.  If  this  is  a  fact,  it  ought  to  be  faced 
openly  and  squarely. 

To  obtain  a  feeble  idea  of  the  way  in  which  "  Bob- 
berchy-Conner  "  has  arrested  all  progress  in  India,  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  the  Blue-books,  and  see  what  they 
reveal.  From  the  "Statistical  Abstract"  we  gather 
that  there  are  upwards  of  10,500,000  acres  of  land  under 
cotton,  and  3,000,000 acres  under  sugar-cane.  This  re- 
turn is  exclusive  of  the  amount  of  land  under  these  crops 

*  The  cook-room  (bdwarchi-khana)  is  vulgarly  called  bobberchy-conner 
by  all  cockney  Anglo-Indians,  hence  the  nickname  which  I  have  given  to 
those  gentlemen  who  know  as  much  about  the  requirements  of  India  as 
they  do  about  Hindustani. 


in  the  Native  States.  In  another  Blue-book  we  are 
informed  that  in  season  1896-97  India  imported  cotton 
manufactures  to  the  value  of  Rx. 29,750, 171,  and  sugar 
valued  at  Rx.  3, 151,829 ;  while  in  the  same  season  it 
exported  raw  cotton  valued  at  Rx.  12,970,089,  cotton 
yarn  and  cloth  valued  at  Rx. 8,496,474,  and  sugar 
valued  at  Rx.688,549.  These  figures  show  an  excess 
in  imports  of  Rx.  10,746,888.  Surely  this  excess  in  the 
import  of  articles  which  can  be  produced  cheaply  at 
home  is  not  what  Moses  Moss  of  the  City  of  London 
would  consider  good  business  if  he  were  in  the  shoes 
of  the  cultivating  rayat  ?  Now  Moses  Moss  at  the 
present  moment  is  the  evil  genius  of  the  cultivating 
rayat,  and  "  Bobberchy-Conner  "  is  the  faithful  hench- 
man of  Moses  Moss.  Who  pays  for  the  exhibition  of 
these  juggling  feats  in  the  import  and  export  trade  of 
India?  Who  but  the  rayat  ?  Railways  are  worked  at 
a  loss,  canals  are  worked  at  a  loss,  so  that  Moses  Moss 
and  "Bobberchy-Conner"  may  sell  the  raw  produce 
of  India  at  a  profit  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  at 
the  same  time  foist  their  own  cheap  manufactures  on 
every  village  in  the  land.  These  two  gentlemen,  who 
are  just  as  ignorant  as  they  are  plausible,  are  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  India  must  serve  as  the  dumping 
ground  of  European  manufacturers  owing  to  the  poverty 
of  its  own  resources.  They  will,  however,  have  a  rude 
awakening  before  long,  when  a  proper  attempt  is  made 
to  develop  the  great  capabilities  of  Madras,  the  Central 
Provinces,  Bundelkhand,  and  Chota  Nagpur. 

When  the  storage  of  water  is  properly  attended  to  in 
all  the  above-mentioned  provinces,  the  arts  and  indus- 
tries of  India  will  be  revived  under  the  influence  of 
cheap  electric  power.  Moreover,  the  most  backward 
provinces  are  all  rich  in  iron-ore  and  in  various  minerals, 
which  only  await  the  advent  of  the  true  patriot  with 
capital  at  his  back  to  be  worked  according  to  modern 
methods.  The  coal  of  India  is  of  poor  quality,  and,  as 
a  rule,  unsuited  for  iron-smelting.  But  instead  of 
wasting  money  on  railways,  which  are  only  used  for  the 
benefit  of  Moses  Moss  of  London  and  "  Bobberchy- 
Conner  "  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  why  should  not 
India  provide  a  fleet  of  fast  colliers  to  be  used  for  the 
Navy  in  time  of  war  ?  These  colliers  would  bring 
English  coal  of  suitable  quality  for  smelting  purposes 
to  the  Madras  coast  ;  and  Chanda,  the  great  iron-ore 
district  of  India,  could  easily  be  reached  by  means  of 
the  Godavari  river,  if  it  were  opened  for  country-boat 
navigation  all  the  year  round.  This  proposal  may 
sound  Utopian,  but  a  fleet  of  colliers  would  be  very 
much  more  useful  and  in  every  respect  cheaper  than 
railways  such  as  the  Indian  Midland  and  the  Bengal- 
Nagpur.  Even  these  railways  will  begin  to  pay  hand- 
some dividends  if  the  iron  industry  is  developed  in  a 
proper  manner.  Moreover,  another  thing  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  a  fleet  of  Indian  Government  colliers  is  that 
they  could  be  utilized  in  seasons  of  drought  and 
scarcity  in  importing  grain  from  South  America  and 
other  cheap  markets.  "  Bobberchy-Conner  "  of  Bombay 
and  Calcutta  made  an  abortive  attempt  to  supply  India 
with  American  wheat  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
famine  ;  but  when  he  found  that  no  profit  was  to  be 
made  out  of  the  transaction  we  heard  nothing  more  of 
"  Bobberchy's  "  public-spirited  efforts  to  introduce  the 
wheat  of  California  into  India.  As  sure  as  X  is  X  the 
people  of  India  will  have  to  be  fed  on  American  wheat 
in  seasons  of  scarcity  if  Moses  Moss  and  "  Bobberchy- 
Conner  "  are  allowed  a  free  hand  much  longer  in  scourg- 
ing the  land  of  its  raw  produce.       Donald  N.  Reid. 

THE  BEST  SCENERY  I  KNOW. 
XV. 

TT  is  impossible  to  classify  scenery  into  good,  better, 
best.  Unless  the  beauty  is  very  obvious,  such  as 
a  Swiss  mountain,  the  Gemmi  Pass,  &c,  which  all 
can  understand,  most  landscape  depends  greatly  for  its 
charm  not  only  on  the  fleeting  moods  of  the  weather, 
but  on  the  mood  and  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  observer. 
So  that  one  may  say  that  there  is  no  spot  of  ground, 
even  the  foulest  and  the  ugliest,  that  under  a  certain 
subtle  play  of  light  has  not  at  some  moment  assumed 
an  intimate  fascination.  If  the  same  obvious  phases 
of  human  life  and  nature  appealed  to  all  alike,  and 
were  not  curiously  bent  and  refracted  by  each  ndi- 
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vidual  predilection,  art  and  literature  would  be  swept 
away  in  a  dull  and  routine  conventionality. 

Probably  to  the  traveller  who  hurries  through  them 
in  a  railway  train,  noting  all  and  seeing  nothing,  the 
central  plateaux  of  Castille  seem  a  waste  and  arid 
wilderness.  And  seen  so — superficially  through  a  square 
of  glass  as  the  country  fleets  past  it  in  a  vast  and 
disconnected  panorama — so  they  are.  I  have  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  convince  such  a  one  that  those  limitless 
stretches  of  land  and  sky,  those  endless  horizons  where 
occasionally  at  immeasurable  distances  the  red  tower 
of  a  church  cuts  against  the  blue,  have  a  poetry, 
a  strange  and  unique  significance  of  their  own.  And 
perhaps,  not  being  a  magic-lantern  operator,  able  to 
throw  on  the  dull  velvet  vacancy  of  the  opposite  seat 
the  fantastic  images  I  endeavoured  to  describe,  they 
were  right  to  listen  to  me  in  courteous  dubiety. 

They  were  only  following  (to  me)  an  undoubted  fact. 
You  must  know  scenery  before  you  can  appreciate  it. 
One  aspect  is  not  enough.  You  must  see  it  in  many 
aspects — suffused  by  dawn  ;  quivering  under  the  beating 
sun  of  midday;  flushed  by  sunset ;  chilled  and  silent  under 
the  glittering  night.  You  must  see  it  laugh  in  spring, 
bake  under  the  summer  heat,  and  from  the  browns  of 
autumn  assume  the  crystalline  and  opal  hues  of  winter. 

The  grand  crudeness  of  the  colouring  of  these  Casti- 
lian  plains,  the  vigour  and  positive  nature  of  their 
intonation,  the  unveiled  nudity  in  which  they  lie  bask- 
ing, their  deep  "  barrancas  "  scorched  and  panting,  defy 
and  puzzle  an  eye  accustomed  to  nebulous  greys  and 
the  dinginess  and  repellent  coldness  of  neutral  tints. 
The  calcined  soil  is  tawny  yellow,  like  a  lion's  mane  ; 
dashed  here  and  there  with  opalline  shadows  ;  where 
some  deep  gash  opens  its  jaws  to  the  sun,  a  fierce  red  ; 
and  under  the  clear,  dry,  penetrating  light,  the  ground 
flashes  and  scintillates  like  an  immense  jewel. 

The  sky  is  like  the  earth — its  magnificent  comple- 
ment— intensely  blue  and  merciless  in  its  intensity. 
The  edge  of  the  plain  trenches  against  it  as  if  cut  out 
of  cardboard. 

In  early  June  a  filmy  garment  covers  the  nakedness 
of  the  long  low  lines  which  sweep  to  the  horizon. 
A  fine  gossamer  of  grass — a  grass  bright  and  thin 
and  delicate  of  tint — rises  sparsely  out  of  the  pores  of 
the  earth  and  creeps  over  the  sandy  surface,  veiling, 
but  not  obscuring  it,  forming  a  delicate  background 
against  which  serried  battalions  of  wild  flowers  flaunt 
their  gorgeous  beauty  of  a  day.  Here  it  is  hidden 
under  a  flame-coloured  sheet  of  poppies  which  laugh 
into  the  sapphire  depths  above  ;  there  it  sparkles 
with  the  eyes  of  a  thousand  cornflowers  ;  now  it  is 
flecked  with  the  soberer  blue  of  the  wild  lettuce. 
Dashed,  streaked,  covered  as  with  a  mantle  by  the 
omnipotent  glory  of  these  invading  hosts,  the  modest 
grass  hidden  at  their  feet  will  yet  weave  its  tapestry 
over  the  dead  relics  of  their  splendour. 

Hidden  in  the  deep  "barranca"  lies  a  rush-margined 
pool.  The  dragon-flies  skim  over  the  placid  surface. 
The  edges  of  the  gash  above  are  fringed  with  tall 
spikes  of  grasses — not  heavy,  formless,  luxuriant 
clumps — but  delicately  outlined  individuals.  No  blur, 
no  excess  of  foliage,  but  a  bold  graceful  silhouette. 
Each  stalk  rises  like  an  arrow  in  strong  relief  against 
the  sky.  The  bristles  of  the  awns  of  each  tremulous 
glume  glitter  like  silver  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  and 
the  strong  condensation  of  the  light.  A  Japanese 
artist  could  render  the  effect,  but  a  Japanese  only. 

Indeed  to  me  the  principal  charm  of  these  plains  is 
the  peculiar  distinctness  and  definiteness  with  which 
each  object,  even  a  tuft  of  grass,  rears  itself  against 
the  azure  background  of  the  heavens,  charming  the  eye 
by  its  wealth  of  form  and  the  glory  of  its  colour. 

This  peculiarity,  this  wonderful  crispness  of  outline, 
becomes  accentuated  in  autumn  to  a  note  of  weird 
strangeness  almost  tragic.  Ragged  limbs  fling  them- 
selves across  the  green  pallor  of  the  sunset.  In  the 
waning  light  of  evening  dried  umbels  loom  dark  and 
menacing  amongst  the  stubble.  There  is  something,  I 
fancy,  of  pleading  and  of  malediction  mixed  ;  a  silent 
revolt  against  the  inexorability  of  Fate  —  the  last 
soft  glow  fading  away  behind  the  horizon,  with  the 
same  still,  tremendous  indifference  to  the  lives  and 
deaths  of  men  and  plants.  Paint  it — or  see  it  as  a 
painter  sees  it :  the  translucent  sky  molten  of  faded 


emeralds  and  topazes,  clear  and  very  pale,  cut  by  these 
hoary  spectres,  black  and  despairing,  menacing, 
terrific. 

In  the  cold  clear  radiance  of  winter,  the  earth  sends 
out,  as  from  a  many  facetted  diamond,  stars  and 
radiances  of  latent  fervour.  As  the  world  glows  to 
gold  at  eventide,  the  herdsman,  clad  as  his  forefathers 
before  him,  a  motionless  figure  brown  and  sombre, 
leads  his  black  flocks  over  the  ice-bound  ground, 
oblivious  that  the  world  has  marched  and  that  he  is 
merely  a  relic — a  survival  of  old  customs  and  old  racial 
traditions.  Then,  as  the  faint  stroke  of  the  Avemarias 
rings  from  the  bell-tower  hidden  in  the  folds  of  the 
plain,  the  pungent  smell  of  burning  straw  scents  the 
air,  that  smell  peculiar  to  the  Castilles,  which  envelopes 
every  town  and  village  of  them. 

Are  there  no  other  aspects  of  the  Castilles?  Strips 
of  wild  prairie  lying  lonely  and  lovely  under  oak  glades 
and  cork  glades  untouched  by  man  ;  no  mountain 
passes  and  peaks  wreathed  in  snow  still  bearing  Arabic 
names  and  enshrined  in  history,  you  ask,  so  that  you 
must  needs  tell  us  how  a  blade  of  grass  looks  against 
the  sky  ?  All  I  have  written  only  proves  my  own 
preference,  that  nothing  on  earth  is  lovely  to  me — 
certainly  no  scenery — which  wants  light,  bright  and 
positive  ;  and  positive  light  requires  surface  to  play 
on,  room,  the  broadest  stage,  the  sweep  of  the  plains, 
always  urging  one  to  break  through  the  sharply  defined 
sky  line  to  the  mysterious  beyond,  which,  like  life  and 
hope,  beckons  us,  only  to  find  on  realization  that  the 
mysterious  becomes  the  commonplace,  and  that  we 
have  left  the  mystery  (if  it  was  one,  or  only  common- 
place) still  behind  in  the  plains  we  look  back  upon, 
and  have  for  ever  said  farewell  to. 

Gabriela  Cunninghame  Graham. 

XVI. 

WHEN  I  first  came  to  Andros  it  was  evening. 
The  shadow  of  the  mountains  behind  had  spread 
over  the  little  bay,  but  it  was  still  an  hour  to  sunset 
and  the  sky  shone  above  with  a  bright  clear  light.  As 
the  engines  went  full  speed  astern  the  deep  blue  of  the 
water  round  the  ship  was  churned  into  a  wonderful 
lacework  of  green  and  silver,  and  then  at  last  the 
moving  panorama  that  had  wearied  the  eye  for  close 
upon  a  fortnight  past  gave  place  to  a  restful  picture  of 
perfect  beauty  :  the  little  village  perched  high  on  a  spit 
of  precipitous  rock  that  ran  out  for  half  a  mile  into  the 
bay  ;  the  whitewashed  houses  that  looked  in  the  even- 
ing light  as  if  built  of  purest  marble  ;  the  long  sweep  of 
yellow  sand,  the  curved  white  line  of  surf  and  the 
gardens  of  lemon  and  olive  trees  that  came  close  down 
to  the  water's  edge.  On  the  deck  we  could  hear  the 
click-click  of  the  buckets  on  the  endless  chain  as  they 
came  up  from  the  wells  and  tipped  their  contents  into 
the  cisterns  that  supplied  the  trenches  round  the  lemon 
trees.  Behind  rose  the  mountains,  not  austere  in 
aspect,  but  brown  and  benignant,  their  broad  flanks 
hewn  into  terraces  and  giving  warm  sustenance  to  both 
fig  tree  and  vine.  By  the  time  I  had  descended  my 
belongings  into  a  boat  and  had  landed  them  on  the  little 
quay  the  shadows  began  to  deepen  and  the  rosy  light  of 
a  Greek  evening  had  spread  over  the  whole  sky.  KaX- 
7]tnrf pa  oa c,  Kvpte,  mkws  bpiotrt  !  said  the  little  knot  of 
people  as  I  stepped  on  to  the  quay  ;  and  icaXiirnrepa 
<t«s,  Kvpipi,  tu-^apirrrw  !  I  replied  with  deep  content,  for  I 
knew  that  at  last  I  had  come  to  a  spot  where  I  should 
be  well  pleased  to  dwell. 

Of  the  best  scenery,  in  fact,  there  are  two  kinds.  There 
is  the  scenery  which  is  best  to  look  at  for  a  while  as  at 
a  picture,  and  there  is  the  scenery  which  is  best  to  live 
with  all  one's  life.  In  the  first  there  is  the  least  of  the 
personal  element.  Concerning  the  great  scenic  pictures 
the  world  offers  to  the  traveller  there  can  be  little  dis- 
pute. All  who  behold  them  will  agree  that  they  are 
beautiful  or  magnificent,  though  in  things  that  are  in- 
comparable it  is  impossible  to  say  which  is  best.  But 
in  the  second  sense,  scenery  that  is  best  depends 
wholly  upon  the  personality  of  the  beholder.  Often  its 
pre-eminence  arises  largely  from  association  ;  but  the 
man  who  looks  upon  it  has  no  doubt  that  for  him  this 
is  the  best.  So  for  me  the  islands  of  the  /Egean  are 
the  most  beautiful  places  in  all  the  world.  Here 
the   sea,    without   which  no   scene   is   to  me  quite 
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complete,  is  of  a  beauty  indescribable,  and  it  is 
everywhere.  From  out  its  blue  depths  the  islands 
innumerable  rise  like  the  tops  of  mountains  severed 
from  the  world  below.  From  a  distance  appearing'  but 
bare  brown  rocks,  as  one  draws  near  they  reveal  them- 
selves clad  in  a  mantle  of  silvery-grey  olive  trees  and 
green  lemon  groves.  In  the  clear  air  distance  is 
annihilated  ;  the  mountains  come  close  and  seem  to 
invite  to  repose  on  their  broad  and  fecund  flanks.  They 
are  not  the  distant  and  unapproachable  peaks  of  Tur- 
genieff's  poem,  who  pursue  their  secular  converse  in 
contemptuous  disregard  of  the  ant-like  creatures  below 
them.  Time  is  annihilated  also.  Here  all  around  are 
Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Icaria,  Delos,  Naxos  and  Paros. 
In  Andros  itself  is  the  fountain  Dionysos  turned  into 
wine  at  his  feast.  These  are  the  realities.  The  Jubilee, 
the  Emperor  William,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  are  dim 
phantoms  conjured  out  from  the  future  by  unholy  arts. 
Go  where  you  will  amongst  the  islands  Nature  still 
reflects  the  grace  and  charm,  the  lucid  imagination,  the 
smooth  harmonious  life  of  the  old  Ionic  race.  There  is 
no  mystery  in  the  clear  light.  The  terrible  insoluble 
problems  of  existence  trouble  us  not.  Even  when  night 
comes  it  is  not  vague  and  mysterious  and  full  of 
unknown  terrors.  It  is  repose,  and  the  very  stars  seem 
familiar  and  near.  All  natural  phenomena  are  closer 
to  man  and  man's  life,  and  when  the  sun  rises  out  of 
the  /Egean  we  are  impelled  to  hold  out  our  hands  and 
hail  him  :  "  Phoebus  Apollo,  God  of  Light  and  Life." 
It  is  a  land  where,  seated  before  an  altar  heaped  with 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  man  may  pour  out  his  wine  and 
repose  like  the  immortal  gods. 

Its  associations  and  its  mental  influence  count  for 
much  therefore  in  the  charm  of  the  .-Egean  archipelago; 
but  it  holds  man)r  spots  which  can  scarcely  be  excelled 
for  sheer  beauty,  though  it  is  a  beauty  that  is  graceful 
and  charming,  never  grand  and  awe-inspiring.  I  know 
one  place,  indeed,  the  name  of  which  I  do  not  propose 
to  reveal,  which  in  intimate  charm  surpasses  all  the 
rest.  Here  a  deep  cleft  in  the  island  leads  inland  over 
the  blue  water  some  half  a  mile.  Fantastic  rocks — 
green,  yellow  and  brown — hollowed  here  and  there  into 
great  caves,  rise  high  on  either  side.  At  its  inmost 
recess  the  cleft  widens  out  into  a  broad  bay  whose 
beach  is  of  pure  alabaster  sand,  shelving  almost  pre- 
cipitously down  into  water  that  is  ethereal  in  its  limpid 
clarity.  On  one  side  is  a  great  recess  from  whose  roof 
a  mass  of  stalactites  depends  ;  on  the  other  are  great 
boulders  heaped  together  as  if  by  a  battle  of  Titans. 
Behind  in  the  narrow  valley  are  rich  gardens  of  olives 
and  of  lemon-trees ;  on  the  mountain  sides  terraces 
bearing  a  rich  harvest  of  vines.  In  such  a  place  the 
Nereids  disported  themselves  in  the  days  before  the 
death  of  the  great  god  Pan.  One  day  I  hope  to  visit  it 
again  and  drive  away  the  nostalgia  which  has  lain 
heavy  on  me  ever  since  I  sadly  bade  adieu  to  the  waters 
of  the  ^Egean.  Willie  Utley. 

THE  NEWER  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

THE  science  of  photography  is  making  rapid  strides. 
We  have  scarcely  regained  our  breath  after 
Professor  Rontgen's  discovery  when  Dr.  Russell  con- 
tributes another  almost  as  great,  but  not  equally  start- 
ling. In  a  paper  read  not  long  ago  at  the  Royal 
Society,  he  shows  that  a  large  number  of  substances  in 
every-day  use  possess  the  power  of  acting  on  an 
ordinary  photographic  plate  in  complete  darkness,  and 
that  they  need  not  previously  have  been  exposed  to  the 
light. 

These  materials  are  very  diverse  in  nature,  but  they 
all  have  the  common  property  of  not  only  being  able  to 
photograph  themselves  when  they  are  in  contact  with 
the  sensitive  plate,  but  also  of  acting  across  a  con- 
siderable distance  and  through  sheets  of  seemingly 
impermeable  bodies,  of  which  celluloid  may  be  taken  as 
a  type.  Whilst  making  some  experiments  in  which  a 
milliner's  material  known  as  black  "  Paris  net  "  covered 
the  dry  plate,  instead  of  the  expected  result  a  reversed 
picture  of  the  net  was  obtained.  That  is  to  say,  those 
parts  of  the  photograph  which  should  have  been  dark 
were  light,  and  vice  versa.  The  explanation  as  usual  is 
obvious  after  the  thing  has  been  done,  but  it  was  not 
seen  at  first — the  net  was  affecting  the  plate  on  its  own 
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account.  This  seemed  not  a  little  difficult  to  believe, 
but  a  similar  experiment  in  which  perforated  zinc  took 
the  place  of  "Paris  net"  must  have  doubled  the  sur- 
prise. It  gave  a  result  precisely  analogous  to  the 
former  one.  The  matter  did  not  rest  there  ;  it  led 
naturally  to  a  comparative  trial  of  most  of  the  metals — 
these,  like  zinc,  were  nearly  all  found  to  be  photo- 
graphically active,  the  two  most  interesting  excep- 
tions being  copper  and  iron.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  all  this  was  unknown  ;  to  be  active  the  metals 
require  to  have  their  surfaces  brightly  polished  ; 
in  ordinary  use  they  are  generally  tarnished  and  would 
prove  quite  ineffective.  Their  photographs  reveal 
pictures  of  the  metallic  surfaces  which  show  with 
great  sharpness  of  detail  the  markings  made  by  the 
substances  used  for  polishing  them.  It  is  a  far  cry  from 
metals  to  pill-boxes,  and  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
describe  the  happy  manner  in  which  things  so  far 
removed  from  the  field  of  scientific  research  as  the  latter 
were  found  to  behave  in  an  exactly  similar  way  :  a 
fact  whose  interest  was  equalled  by  the  further  dis- 
covery that  this  was  only  the  case  with  the  commoner 
pill-boxes.  Dissection  of  a  cheap  and  of  an  expensive  pill- 
box reveals  the  cause  of  this  :  the  former  is  a  whited 
sepulchre — it  consists  of  strawboard  pasted  over  with 
white  paper  ;  the  latter — the  Simon  pure — as  made  of 
white  card  throughout.  Strawboard  is  thus  the  agent 
which  acts  on  the  photographic  plate.  This  explains 
the  well-known  fact  that  dry  plates  which  are  usually 
packed  in  strawboard  boxes  become  spoilt,  or,  to  use 
that  technically  expressive  word,  fogged,  on  keeping. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  from  what  has  gone 
before  that  the  use  of  wooden  pill-boxes  led  to  the  dis- 
covery that  wood  was  able  to  photograph  itself.  As 
with  the  metals,  so  here  pictures  of  the  surface  of  the 
wood  were  obtained  by  merely  placing  the  wood  on  the 
dry  plate  and  keeping  them  in  the  dark  for  a  week's 
time.  Dr.  Russell  threw  upon  the  screen  some  photo- 
graphs which  showed  the  grained  texture  of  wood  with 
great  beauty  ;  one  of  them  in  particular,  a  section 
larch,  gave  the  annual  rings  more  clearly  than  a  photo- 
graph taken  in  the  usual  way. 

Good  though  these  experiments  were,  they  paled 
before  the  extraordinary  results  obtained  by  placing 
printed  matter,  whether  letterpress  or  picture,  on  a  dry 
plate.  One  of  the  pictures  shown  by  Dr.  Russell  will 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  what  occurs.  A  newspaper 
cutting  with  a  caricature  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  on 
one  side  and  an  advertisement  in  bold  type  on  the  other 
was  so  placed  on  a  photographic  plate  that  the  picture 
was  against  the  sensitive  film.  In  the  picture  thus 
obtained  Sir  W.  Harcourt  stands  boldly  out,  but  he  is  cut 
into  various  sections  by  the  letters  of  the  advertisement, 
which  are  even  blacker  than  the  outlines  of  his  person. 
This  is  clearly  a  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  action 
of  printing  ink  is  able  to  pass  actually  through  the 
paper.  All  the  inks,  however,  do  not  seem  to  possess 
the  power  of  taking  their  own  likenesses.  Dr.  Russell 
found  that  quite  as  many  newspapers  took  their  place 
on  the  inactive  as  on  the  active  side  ;  but  he  did  not 
assign  any  political  significance  to  this  fact.  Might  it 
not  repay  further  investigation?  The  "  Westminster 
Gazette  "  was  cited  as  having  given  particularly  good 
results  ;  but  it  had  fallen  off  wofully  during  the  last  few 
weeks.  It  was  not  explained,  however,  whether  this 
was  due  to  a  change  in  the  printing  ink  or  in  the  policy 
of  the  Liberal  party. 

All  these  experiments  required  about  a  week  for  their 
completion.  With  a  view  to  hastening  them,  the  plates, 
&c,  were  done  up  in  light-tight  packages  and  subjected 
to  a  temperature  of  about  500  C.  The  effect  was 
startling.  Three  to  five  hours  were  now  found  to  be 
sufficient  to  do  all  that  had  previously  occurred. 

And  what  is  the  cause  of  these  phenomena?  Are 
they  due  to  the  actual  passage  of  vapour  from  the 
active  substance,  or  are  they  due  to  what  is  known 
as  "dark  light" — that  is,  waves  not  to  be  seen  with 
the  eye,  but  very  visible  to  a  photographic  plate  ? 
There  is  much  to  be  said  on  either  side.  The  emis- 
sions from  these  bodies  can  none  of  them  pass  through 
glass ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  steadily  penetrate 
celluloid  or  gelatine.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the 
vapour  of  metals  with  such  high  boiling  points  as  zinc 
and  nickel  can  come  off  at  ordinary  temperatures  in 
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sufficient  quantity  to  pass  through  celluloid  nearly  a 
tenth  of  an  inch  thick.  It  is  more  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  vapour  should  after  this  hard  struggle  have 
yet  energy  enough  to  act  on  a  sensitive  plate.  But 
discussion  of  the  question  is  somewhat  premature  ;  a 
great  deal  more  evidence,  both  experimental  and 
theoretical,  is  needed  for  the  final  solution  of  the 
problem.  The  results  of  further  experiments  which 
Dr.  Russell  is  understood  to  be  now  conducting  will, 
therefore,  be  awaited  with  interest. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

IT  had  been  anticipated  in  some  quarters  that  the 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  would  have 
raised  the  official  rate  of  Thursday  ;  but  a  decision  to 
retain  the  standard  at  2  per  cent,  was  very  quickly 
arrived  at.  Of  course  it  is  beyond  question  that  the 
change  must  be  made  very  shortly  ;  but  the  Board  was, 
no  doubt,  right  in  considering  the  demand  for  gold 
scarcely  sufficient  at  the  present  time.  The  Bank 
Return  showed  a  falling  off  in  public  deposits  to  the 
extent  of  ^442,611,  chiefly  owing  to  repayment  of  Ex- 
chequer bonds,  whilst  Government  securities  advanced 
by  ^209,746.  Extensive  borrowings  caused  a  rise  in 
"  other  "  securities  of  ^1,461,719,  whilst  owing  to  the 
considerable  gold  withdrawals  "other"  deposits  only 
rose  ^£95 1,998.  The  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities 
at  52-i3  showed  a  decrease  of  2*34  per  cent.  In  tracing 
the  cause  of  this,  consideration  must  be  given  to  a 
decline  in  bullion  of  ^"452,102,  including  ^328,000 
taken  out  for  abroad.  There  was  also  an  increase  in 
the  note  circulation  of  ,£369,865.  Business  in  the 
Money  Market  was  quiet  during  the  week,  but  quota- 
tions were  distinctly  firmer.  Three  months  Bank 
paper  was  arranged  on  Thursday  at  i\%  per  cent,  to 
2  per  cent.,  four  months  paper  at  2\  per  cent.,  whilst 
about  21%  per  cent,  was  the  quotation  for  six  months. 
Money  was  in  moderate  demand,  1  per  cent,  having 
been  the  general  quotation  for  short  loans. 

There  was  less  business  on  the  Stock  Exchange  than 
had  been  the  case  during  previous  weeks.  This  was 
due  towiany  causes,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  usual 
prejudice  against  a  nineteen-day  account,  the  holiday 
season,  and  the  unfavourable  weather.  The  continuance 
of  Indian  frontier  troubles  and  further  procrastination 
regarding  the  Greek  terms  of  peace  also  handicapped 
activity.  Consols  and  India  stocks,  however,  were 
remarkably  firm,  and  even  showed  slight  advances  on 
Thursday.  In  the  Foreign  Market  the  only  features 
were  Argentines,  which  had  been  steadily  advancing  on 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  and  good  wheat 
prospects.  But  this  was  followed  by  a  general  set-back 
on  fear  of  locust  plagues.  Greeks  hardened  to  the  ex- 
tent of  i  on  hopes  of  better  terms  than  had  been  anti- 
cipated at  first. 

Although  the  Home  Railway  Market  was  still  very 
quiet,  it  was  not  without  its  excitement  and  features  of 
interest.  These,  however,  were  confined  to  less  than 
half  a  dozen  stocks.  First  must  be  mentioned  Dover  A, 
which  on  Saturday  last  closed  at  1 14^,  but  on  Thursday 
night  was  at  115.$,  after  having  been  above  116  during 
the  week.  Improved  traffics  and  the  important  works 
that  are  being  undertaken  by  the  Government  at  Dover 
Harbour  were  accountable  for  the  interest  in  this  stock. 
Caledonian  Deferred  was  also  the  centre  of  favourable 
excitement,  on  Saturday  the  price  having  opened  at  56^. 
It  fell  during  Monday  to  about  55,  the  market  having 
made  up  its  mind  for  a  disappointing  dividend  prophesied 
by  some  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  by  others  at 
4f  per  cent.  When  the  announcement  of  5^  per 
cent,  with  a  good  balance  forward  was  made,  the 
price  shot  up,  and  after  a  partial  relapse  the  close  on 
Thursday  showed  a  quotation  of  56J.  Berthas  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week  rose  at  one  time  to  178.  Then 
came  a  collapse  on  Wednesday  at  176  on  the  disaster 
to  the  Eastbourne  express.  But  the  market  soon  began 
to  recover  and  put  the  price  up  again  the  following  day 
to  177.  The  accident  was  a  shock  to  the  market,  as  the 
immunity  of  the  Brighton  line  from  such  occurrences 


had  almost  become  a  pious  belief.  Hull  and  Barnsley 
fell  £  to  49I,  the  traffic  on  Wednesday  having  been  a 
disappointment.  Other  Home  Rails  were  as  dull  as 
ditchwater. 

American  Rails,  though  not  quite  so  important  as 
they  had  been,  continued  to  attract  a  lot  of  attention. 
Activity  was  chiefly  prompted  from  the  other  side,  the 
English  public  continuing  to  hold  aloof.  In  the  House, 
however,  interest  is  keen  enough,  and  there  have  been 
further  emigrations  to  the  all-attractive  Yankee  Market 
from  other  departments.  The  tone  was  not  quite  so 
strong  owing  to  realizations,  and  the  opinion  is  ex- 
pressed in  some  quarters  that  prices  have  reached 
top  level.  Others,  however,  hold  to  the  belief  that  the 
growing  prosperity  of  the  country  will  send  prices  up 
still  higher.  Wabash  debentures,  Eries,  Atchinsons, 
and  Denver  were  most  in  request.  Movements  were 
not  nearly  so  noteworthy  as  last  week. 

From  Saturday  till  Thursday  last  the  South  African 
Mining  Market  was  less  interesting  than  it  had  been  for 
many  weeks.  The  usual  street  "punters"  were  driven 
from  their  curbstone  by  the  rain.  Most  of  the  active 
list  were  lower  on  the  five  days'  dealing,  but  features 
there  were  none,  and  declines  in  very  few  cases  ex- 
ceeded Perhaps  Modderfonteins  at  3i7,;,  and  Gold- 
fields  at  5?j,  were  the  most  interesting  with  declines  of  ^ 
in  each  case.  Favourable  whispers  were  indulged  in 
regarding  Henderson's  Transvaal  Estates,  but  otherwise 
the  rumour-monger,  so  busy  at  times  in  the  Kaffir 
Market,  seemed  to  have  taken  a  holiday. 

If  there  had  ever  been  any  doubt  as  to  the  power  of 
the  great  houses  in  the  financial  world  the  course  of 
affairs  in  the  Kaffir  Market  would  have  removed  it  for 
ever.    Take  the  case  of  the  Rand  Mines,  for  instance. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  last  month  its  shares  stood  at 
31.    In  the  second  week  of  August  they  rose  to  nearly 
32|.  Their  real  value  is  very  much  greater,  but  the  great 
house  which  controls  this  as  it  controls  a  number  of 
other  Rand  Companies  could  not  view  with  equanimity 
the  progress  of  the  shares  to  their  normal  value,  and 
it  straightway  stepped  in  and  put  a  big  batch  upon  the 
market.     The  flock  of  sheep   who   are   penned  up 
on   the  floor  of  the   Stock   Exchange   took  fright, 
and  the  shares  began  to  descend.    They  argued  that  if 
this  great  house  was  selling  there  must  be  something 
wrong,  and  they  hastened  to  sell,  too,  for  all  they  were 
worth.    Naturally  the  market  continued  to  go  down. 
Punters  all  over  the  country,  alarmed  by  the  drop, 
rushed  in  and  depressed  the  market  still  further,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  month  the  price  of  Rand  Mines  had 
fallen  to  30.    All  the  while  the  great  house  that  initiated 
the  fall  has  been  laughing  in  its  sleeve,  and,  having 
sold  at  32I,  begins  to  buy  in  at  30.    Then  the  market 
in  these  shares  begins  to  recover  its  tone.    The  punters 
who  have  lost  rush  in  to  try  to  recoup  themselves,  and 
precisely  the  same  process  will  be  repeated  over  and  over 
again.     In  the  meantime  Rand  Mines,  like  all  other 
first-class  South  African  shares,  progress  towards  their 
normal  value.     The   see-saw   at   intervals,  skilfully 
engineered,  depletes  the  pocket  of  the  outsider,  and  the 
big  house  which  controls  the  market,  instead  of  reap- 
ing its  normal  and  legitimate  profit  due  to  the  rise  in 
the  shares  as  the  public  begins  to  realize  their  real 
value,  obtains  a  profit  of  many  times  as  much  through 
the  see-saw  of  the  market  the  skilful  financier  at  the 
head  of  the  firm  has  himself  brought  about. 

In  the  case  of  an  undertaking  like  the  Rand  Mines, 
which  has  important  interests  in  a  number  of  first-class 
mines,  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  estimate  what  is 
the  normal  value  of  its  shares.  But  in  the  case  of 
individual  undertakings  a  fair  estimate  of  the  real  value 
of  the  shares  can  easily  be  arrived  at.  Such  an  estimate 
reveals  some  curious  anomalies.  Take  the  Bonanza 
Mine,  for  instance,  whose  shares  are  such  favourites  in 
the  market.  This  mine  has  already  paid  a  first  dividend, 
of  25  per  cent.  ;  but  at  present  it  is  making  a  profit  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  £20,000  a  month.  This  is  equal  to 
a  dividend  of,  say,  120  per  cent.  To  make  this  profit, 
however,  it  has  to  crush  nearly  6,000  tons  of  ore  per 
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month,  and  the  mine  is  therefore  being  exhausted  at 
the  rate  of  one  claim  in  five  months.  As  the  Bonanza 
has  io|  reef-bearing  claims  intact,  it  will  thus  last 
some  4.5  years  more,  and  the  holders  of  its  shares 
ought  to  allow  at  least  84  per  cent,  for  amortization 
at  the  present  market  price  of  the  shares.  This  takes 
a  big  slice  out  of  the  possible  dividend  of  120  per 
cent.,  and  makes  the  real  return  to  the  investor  at  the 
present  price  of  4  equivalent  only  to  about  6|  per  cent. 
The  Bonanza  has  therefore  already  nearly  reached  the 
highest  value  it  can  be  expected  to  attain  under  the 
present  mining  conditions  in  the  Transvaal. 

But  take  now  as  a  contrast  the  case  of  the  Ferreira 
Mine.  The  last  dividend  was  150  per  cent,  for  the  half- 
year,  and  at  the  actual  rate  of  working  it  is  practically 
certain  to  make  a  profit  of  400  per  cent,  for  the  whole 
of  1897.  Its  shares  at  present  stand  at  2o|,  and  its  life 
at  the  lowest  estimate  is  seventeen  years.  The  allow- 
ance for  amortization  should  be,  therefore,  about  94 
per  cent.,  which  makes  the  real  return  of  Ferreira 
shares  to  the  investor  at  their  present  price  in  the  Market 
nearly  15  per  cent.  If  Bonanza  shares  are  worth  to- 
day ^"4,  then  Ferreira  shares  should  be  worth  about 
^47,  instead  of  £20  10s.  ;  and  this  is,  in  fact,  the 
lowest  price  they  are  likely  to  reach  eventually,  so 
soon  as  investors  begin  to  realize  their  proper  value. 
So  it  is  with  a  number  of  other  first-class  mines,  and  so 
it  will  be  with  many  of  the  deep-level  mines  which  are 
now  being  developed.  But  the  big  houses  who  control 
the  market  are  not  content  with  this  steady  rise  in  the 
value  of  their  holdings.  By  skilful  "bearing"  they 
frighten  the  outside  public  into  selling  to  them  at  a 
lower  value  shares  which  as  soon  as  the  panic  has 
subsided  they  sell  back  to  the  public  at  the  higher  price 
towards  which  they  are  always  naturally  tending.  The 
proper  course  for  the  investing  public  is  to  hold  tight 
to  its  shares  in  first-class  mines  like  Ferreiras  and 
Henry  Nourse,  and  not  to  be  frightened  into  selling 
them  because  there  is  a  sudden  drop  in  the  market. 
Punters,  of  course,  have  to  take  the  rough  with  the 
smooth,  and  remember  that,  as  between  the  man  with 
a  small  capital  and  the  big  house  with  an  enormous 
capital,  the  big  house  has  the  advantage  every  time. 

Westralias  presented  a  much  more  active  appearance 
than  their  African  brethren.  Adelaides  continued  to 
deal  considerably  in  certain  favoured  shares  and  helped 
to  uphold  the  market  ;  but  on  Wednesday  the  market 
over  there  was  closed,  so  that  during  that  day  and  on 
Thursday  Kangaroos  were  handicapped.  Day  by  day 
the  belief  in  Westralian  shares  grows,  especially  as 
regards  the  better-class  companies  in  the  Hannans 
District,  these  enterprises  at  times  having  almost 
monopolized  attention.  Ivanhoes  were  the  chief 
interest.  On  Monday  a  meeting  of  shareholders  in 
Melbourne  confirmed  the  purchase  of  the  mine  by  the 
London  and  Globe.  This  was  followed  by  realizations 
on  the  part  of  bulls,  so  that  by  Thursday  night  the 
price  of  the  shares  had  relapsed  at  12^,  although  13J 
had  been  touched  since  our  last  issue.  Lake  Views 
were  up  §,  at  8k,  on  news  of  further  developments  at 
the  mine.  The  rest  of  the  market  was  firm  ;  but  the 
above  formed  the  only  important  features. 

Stock  Exchange  members  are  indeed  mere  children  of 
impulse,  and  in  many  cases  curiously  short-sighted  and 
shallow  in  knowledge  of  their  own  business.  It  is  said 
that  in  the  good  old  days  some  of  the  steady-going, 
old-fashioned  brokers  used  to  confine  themselves  to  one 
class  of  security  and  study  their  subject  thoroughly. 
But  how  changed  all  this  has  become  may  be  gathered 
from  the  history  of  the  Argentine  Market  during  the 
past  week.  Until  Thursday  morning  these  securities 
had  been  steadily  advancing.  If  you  had  asked  some 
dealers  the  reason  why  they  would  have  shrugged  their 
shoulders.  Others  might  have  answered,  "  The  wheat 
crop."  In  this  they  would  have  been  right.  Apart 
from  the  general  improvement  in  Argentina  from  a 
business  point  of  view,  the  wheat  crops  this  year  are 
especially  promising.  But  on  Thursday  morning  one 
of  the  financial  journals  came  out  with  a  leader  on  "  The 
Locust  Plague  in  Argentina,"  pointing  out  in  the  course 
of  its  remarks  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  from 


the  miserable  creatures  that  winter  in  Santa  F6  and 
Santiago  del  Estero,  but  that  danger  lay  in  fresh  swarms 
coming  from  the  north.  These  have  already  begun  to 
move.  The  scatter-brained  market  collapsed  before 
this  terrible  threat.  And  yet  these  locusts  have  had  to 
be  reckoned  with  from  time  immemorial.  Not  only  is 
that  the  case,  but  news  that  swarms  had  begun  to  move 
southwards  was  cabled  here  some  days  before.  And 
yet  by  the  set-back  in  Argentine  descriptions  the  market 
might  have  been  the  recipient  of  a  startling  and  original 
piece  of  information. 

The  financial  position  of  Uruguay  is  attracting  con- 
siderable attention  at  this  moment.  Those  who  know 
anything  of  the  country  and  of  the  little  weaknesses  of 
its  people  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  this 
position  is  unsatisfactory.  The  amount  of  the  public 
debt  is  a  constantly  increasing  quantity,  while  the 
revenue  is  just  as  constantly  going  down.  The  amount 
of  the  former  is  ^27,639,000,  and  is  equivalent  to  £34. 
sterling  per  head  of  the  population.  It  has  increased 
by  a  round  ^5,000,000  since  the  late  President  Borda 
was  elected  in  1894,  and  the  unhappy  feature  about 
this  increase  is  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  show 
for  it.  No  definite  figures  of  the  country's  revenue 
and  expenditure  are  obtainable,  because  no  Budget  has 
been  presented  to  the  Chambers  since  1892.  An 
approximate  estimate  of  these  items,  however,  gives 
the  income  for  the  year  ended  June  last  as  ,£2,300,000 
(against  ^3,000,000  for  the  previous  year),  and  the 
debt  charge  is  £  1 ,300,000.  One  fails  to  see  how  the 
remaining  ,£1,000,000  can  be  made  to  cover  the 
ordinary  expenditure  in  addition  to  the  heavy  additions 
incurred  in  connexion  with  the  revolt.  Moreover, 
business  is  in  a  stagnant  condition  and  the  crops  are 
poor. 

The  market  has  taken  an  unusual  interest  in  Brazilian 
securities  of  late.  The  reason  for  this  advance  has 
been  support  given  from  New  Court  and  other  influ- 
ential quarters,  and  the  consequent  rumours  that  steps 
had  already  been  taken  by  a  powerful  London  syndicate 
to  acquire  the  Central  Railway  system.  The  statement 
would  have  been  very  satisfactory  but  for  an  erroneous 
detail  or  two.  As  the  syndicate  does  not  as  yet  exist, 
it  is  possibly  a  little  premature  to  speak  of  an  attempt 
to  acquire  the  railways.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
efforts  are  being  made  to  form  the  syndicate  ;  and  that, 
if  one  or  two  financiers  who  are  at  present  inclined  to 
look  somewhat  coolly  upon  the  project  give  their  con- 
sent, a  very  powerful  group  will  be  formed.  It  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  promoters  to  bid  for  the  railways 
at  the  public  tender  on  9  September.  They  consider 
the  terms  somewhat  unsatisfactory,  and  it  is  their  in- 
tention to  make  a  counter  proposal  to  the  Government 
that  will  probably  meet  with  success.  As  the  financiers 
at  present  backing  the  syndicate  are  a  strong  and 
business-like  group,  it  is  likely  that  an  era  of  prosperity 
is  before  the  railways,  while  the  Government  will  be 
relieved  from  its  embarrassment  by  a  substantial  sum 
in  ready  cash. 

The  potentialities  of  Chinese-grown  opium  as  a 
source  of  revenue — which  were  pointed  out  in  Mr. 
Gundry's  recent  article  on  Chinese  finance — have  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
which  invited  Sir  Robert  Hart  to  formulate  a  scheme  of 
taxation.  Sir  Robert  suggested  that  the  drug  should 
be  taxed  Tls.  60  perpecul  (133  lbs.),  and  that  the  collec- 
tion in  the  thirteen  chief  opium-producing  provinces 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  Customs  service.  He 
estimates  the  annual  production  of  these  thirteen  pro- 
vinces at  334,000  peculs — Members  of  the  Anti-Opium 
Society  please  note  that  the  net  import  of  Indian  opium 
into  China  last  year  was  only  49,000  peculs — which  might, 
he  considers,  be  made  to  yield  the  Government  a 
revenue  of  Tls.  20,000,000  ;  though  he  considered  that 
many  years  would  be  required  to  reach  this  figure. 
The  matter  was  referred,  of  course,  to  the  Board  of 
Revenue,  which — equally  of  course— deprecates  the  in- 
troduction of  foreigners  into  the  affair.  A  source  of 
income  that  can  be  multiplied  nearly  twenty  fold— the 
Board  admits  that  "only  a  little  over  a  million  "  has 
been  accounted  for  of  late — offers  far  too  rich  a  field 
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for  squeezing  to  be  let  go.  It  recommends,  accordingly, 
that  the  collection  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  provin- 
cial officials,  and  hopes  to  reach  Sir  Robert's  estimate 
more  quickly  by  their  means. 

If  Indian  opium  can  pay  Tls.  no,  Chinese  opium  can 
pay  Tls.  60  ;  and  Chinese  public  opinion  will  admit  that 
it  is  a  fair  object  for  taxation.  Not  much  confidence, 
however,  will  be  felt  in  any  great  success  on  Chinese 
"  official  "  lines.  Antiquated  methods  of  collection  will 
be  adhered  to  ;  and  the  remuneration  of  a  host  of 
superfluous  collectors  will  be  superadded  to  whatever 
total  may  be  returned,  and  the  usual  peculation  will 
prevail.  It  is  said  that  about  Tls.  1,600,000  was 
returned  last  year,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
present  stir  will  result  in  much  more  than  doubling  that 
amount.  If  the  Chinese  base  any  hopes  on  this  as 
security  for  a  new  loan,  they  are  likely  to  be  dis- 
appointed. Foreign  supervision  would  be  a  sine  qua 
fieri. 

After  a  faint  upward  struggle  silver  relapsed  yester- 
day to  the  price — 23?*/. — which  was  quoted  last  week, 
and  the  few  Council  Drafts  offered  on  Wednesday  were 
allotted  at  practically  last  week's  rates.  The  announce- 
ment that  Government  drawings  will  be  stopped  alto- 
gether for  ten  weeks  caused  some  sensation  ;  but  the 
actual  effect  seems  to  have  been  more  dramatic  than 
real.  The  amounts  offered  lately  have,  in  fact,  been  so 
small  that  the  market  has  been  gradually  habituated 
to  their  loss.  It  is  being  asked  with  some  interest 
whether  the  present  "scarcity"  will  carry  the  rupee 
to  is.  qd. — at  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  the 
Indian  Government  is  prepared  to  accept  gold.  The 
maximum  {is.  z\\d. )  touched  on  Wednesday  is  only 
■fad.  below  that  mark.  At  15-.  4^.  gold  would  become 
an  available  means  of  remittance  ;  but  the  prevalent 
impression  seems  to  be  that  bankers  will  shun  it  till 
other  means  are  exhausted.  Much  depends  on  whether 
high  exchange  will  sufficiently  stimulate  the  export  of 
Manchester  goods,  and  the  present  impoverishment  of 
large  areas  is  a  disturbing  element  in  that  calculation. 
A  is.  \d.  rate,  too,  might  strengthen  another  factor. 
People  who  have  money  in  India  find  the  opportunity 
tempting  to  get  it  home  ;  having  always  in  view  the 
uncertainty  which  surrounds  the  future  of  the  rupee. 
It  cannot  go  higher,  unless  the  present  Indian  currency 
law  is  changed,  whereas  it  may  easily  fall  lower.  The 
inconvenience  of  having  three  different  kinds  of  cur- 
rency in  the  Empire  is  being  rather  forcibly  illustrated 
just  now. 

The  man  in  the  street  is  just  at  present  almost  as 
competent  an  authority  as  the  expert  in  forecasting  the 
tendency  of  the  Wheat  Market.  The  truth  is  that 
option  dealing  is  too  strong  a  feature  at  the  moment 
to  render  any  expert  opinion  particularly  reliable.  Yet 
the  trend  of  wheat  prices  is  so  important  a  factor  in 
considering  the  position  of  the  American  Railway 
Market  that  it  demands  careful  consideration.  The 
recent  rise  was  scarcely  justified  by  events,  and  has 
been  followed  by  a  sharp  and  salutary  reaction.  To 
some  extent  the  market  has  been  steadied  at  the  lower 
level  by  the  bad  weather  that  has  recently  prevailed, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  further  moderate 
advance  in  prices  may  take  place.  The  American  crop 
promises  to  realize  550,000,000  bushels,  which  is  below 
the  earlier  estimates,  although  better  than  the  pessimistic 
reports  of  the  past  few  weeks  would  allow  us  to 
expect.  The  Canadian  crop  is  excellent  both  in  quality 
and  quantity.  Much  depends  on  the  forbearance  of  the 
locusts  towards  the  young  wheat  in  Argentina.  But, 
as  regards  the  immediate  future,  the  chief  argument  in 
favour  of  a  rise  in  prices  is  based  upon  the  small  stocks 
at  present  held  by  the  middlemen.  Any  rise  from  this 
cause  will,  however,  be  quickly  modified  by  the  hurry- 
ing forward  of  supplies,  for  it  is  evident  that  recent 
rumours  as  to  a  great  American  "corner"  have  been 
grossly  exaggerated.  There  does  not,  on  the  whole, 
appear  any  reason  to  expect  such  prices  as  will  have  a 
serious  influence  on  the  currency  movements  to 
America  this  autumn.  The  fact  is  worthy  of  careful 
consideration  by  investors  and  speculators  in  Yankee 
rails.     Indeed,  not  merely  is  it  probable  that  wheat 


will  not  increase  the  currency  movements  to  any 
material  extent,  but  the  latter  are  even  likely  to  be 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  last  year  the  great  financial 
interests  in  the  States  were  endeavouring  by  artificial 
means  to  encourage  gold  importations  for  electioneer- 
ing purposes.  The  latter  fact  has  been  too  much  over- 
looked by  those  whose  business  it  is  to  write  upon 
American  Rails. 

Simultaneously  with  the  report  of  fresh  troubles  in 
South  Wales  comes  news  that  the  American  Tinplate 
Company  has  begun  the  shipment  of  tinplates  to 
Europe,  "on  regular  orders."  The  initial  lot  of  500 
boxes  of  the  best  quality  goods  was  despatched  for 
Italy  on  the  nthult.  We  were  told  some  little  time 
ago  of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  but  we  find  no 
evidence  of  these  in  the  report  just  issued  of  America's 
foreign  trade  during  the  fiscal  year  1896-97.  It  may 
come  to  this,  however,  in  good  time  ;  and  then  we  shall 
be  treated  to  the  spectacle  of  a  country  which  was  the 
nurse,  and  until  lately  the  great  home,  of  the  tinplate 
trade  receiving  this  commodity  from  another  country 
which  seven  years  ago  despaired  of  ever  establishing 
the  industry  within  its  borders.  It  is  possible  that  this 
experimental  shipment  to  Italy  may  be  the  result  of  a 
glut  on  the  other  side,  and  of  the  consequent  necessity 
of  unloading  at  any  sacrifice.  But  even  this  consola- 
tion is  poor  enough.  It  shows— what  our  own  trade 
returns  have  proved  to  us — that  America  is  now  in  a 
position  to  meet  the  better  part  of  its  tinplate  demand 
without  going  across  the  Atlantic.  In  1890  we  sent  to 
the  States  321,109  tons  out  of  a  total  export  of  421,797 
tons.  Last  year  that  market  absorbed  113,051  tons 
out  of  266,955  tons  sent  abroad,  and  during  the  seven 
months  ended  July  of  this  year  56,654  tons  out  of 
167,260  tons. 

A  serious  check  is  threatened,  under  the  Dingley 
Act,  to  British  and  other  shipping  lines  trading  with 
the  United  States.  A  discriminating  duty  of  10  per  cent, 
is  imposed  on  goods  imported  into  America  under 
foreign  flags.  The  law  is  not  universally  enforced, 
there  being  exemptions  in  favour  of  the  vessels  of 
countries  entitled  thereto  by  arrangement — by  "Treaty 
or  Acts  of  Congress,"  according  to  previous  tariff 
laws;  by  "Treaty  or  Convention,"  according  to  the 
Dingley  Act.  The  American  Attorney-General  is  just 
now  considering  whether  the  omission  of  the  words 
"Acts  of  Congress "  from  the  new  tariff  does  not 
repeal  the  particular  section  of  the  revised  Statutes 
under  which  successive  Presidents  have  proclaimed  the 
exemption  of  certain  countries  from  the  discriminating 
duty.  Should  the  Attorney-General  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  section  is  repealed,  exemption  can  only 
be  granted  to  those  countries  which  now  enjoy  the 
privilege  by  express  treaty.  Great  Britain  is  not  one 
of  these,  and  if  we  are  to  fall  back  upon  the  exemp- 
tions contained  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  all  our 
transhipment  trade  will  be  subjected  to  the  extra  duty, 
as  well  as  that  large  trade  carried  on  by  British  ships  that 
do  not  arrive  from  English  territorial  possessions  in 
Europe. 

This  will,  of  course,  bring  Canada  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  discriminating  duty,  and  a  recent  decision  of 
the  United  States  Attorney-General  opens  up  the  ques- 
tion whether  goods  imported  into  Canada  and  after- 
wards sent  to  America  in  bond  and  under  consular  seal 
are  not  also  liable.  American  opinion  inclines  to  the 
theory  that  they  are.  The  value  of  the  foreign  produce 
carried  from  American  into  Canadian  territory  is  some- 
thing like  $22,000,000,  and  the  value  of  Canadian 
produce  carried  from  Canadian  into  American  terri- 
tory and  shipped  at  American  seaports  is  $20,000,000 
— in  all  $42,000,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  value 
of  foreign  goods  sent  from  Canada  into  the  States 
for  consumption  there  is  no  more  than  $8,000,000, 
and  if  the  existing  arrangement  is  disturbed  and  the 
Dominion  Government  forced  to  retaliate  (as  it  no  doubt 
will  be)  by  a  duty  on  merchandise  for  Canada  passing 
through  American  ports,  the  American  railroads  will 
probably  lose  every  dollar  of  the  trade  to  and  from 
American  ports,  and  will  only  gain  what  now  passes 
through  Canadian  ports— that  is,  $8,000,000.  So  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  the  question  as  it  affects  Canadat 
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There  seems  at  length  some  possibility  of  a  rift  in  the 
clouds  so  far  as  the  cycle  market  is  concerned.  Belated 
holders  would  therefore  do  well  to  overhaul  their  list  of 
securities.  The  slump  has  depressed  prices  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  vast  majority  of  shares  stand  at  a 
substantial  discount,  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
this  condition  of  affairs  represents  the  extreme  value  of 
most.  There  seems  to  be  some  cessation  in  the  dis- 
charge of  hands  both  at  Birmingham  and  Coventry,  and 
as  the  reduction  was  the  signal  for  the  break  in  prices, 
it  is  now  possible  that  there  may  be  some  recovery. 
Certainly,  during  the  past  week  there  has  been  a 
distinct  change  of  sentiment  in  the  share  markets, 
notably  in  Dublin,  where  considerable  buying  has  taken 
place.  It  would  be  very  rash,  however,  to  say  that 
all  danger  is  past.  The  weeding-out  process  will  con- 
tinue, for  many  of  the  over-capitalized  concerns  are 
loaded  with  stocks,  and  the  realization  of  these  must 
mean  reduced  rates.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  it  is 
probable  that  many  such  concerns  will  go  to  the  wall. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  well-managed  companies, 
paying  good  returns,  that  can  afford  to  see  competition 
in  prices  without  much  detriment.  The  shares  of  these 
alone  should  be  held,  and  where  there  is  the  faintest 
suspicion  that  a  concern  is  ill-managed,  over-capitalized 
or  burdened  with  excessive  stocks,  it  will  be  well  to 
realize  on  the  advance  of  prices  that  is  now  taking 
place. 

Ireland  is  losing  her  pigs  !  Here  at  last  is  a  real 
injustice.  According  to  the  return  of  the  Registrar- 
General  for  the  present  year  on  "The  Acreage  under 
Crops  and  the  number  and  description  of  Live  Stock," 
it  appears  that  the  number  of  pigs  has  actually 
decreased  by  77,360  since  1896.  The  acreage  under 
crops  shows  a  falling  off  of  97,876  acres  out  of  a  total 
area  sown  last  year  of  4,843,220  acres. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

OLD  MEAT  CURRIED. 

"  To  be  intelligible  is  to  be  found  out  "  hath  said 
a  witty  playwright.  The  promoters  of  the  "New 
Clyde  Gold  Mines,  Limited,  Coolgardie,  Western 
Australia,"  if  not  altogether  intelligible,  are  at  least 
found  out.  For  days  past  these  individuals,  evading  the 
glare  of  public  criticism,  have  been  silently  circulating 
an  advance  copy  of  their  prospectus  marked  "  private." 
But  the  document  has  found  its  way  into  our  hands, 
and  we  may  say  that  for  futility  and  assurance  it  deserves 
a  record  prize  even  in  the  history  of  mining  company 
promotion.  The  new  venture  is  the  unnatural  heir  of 
the  Clyde  Gold  Mines,  Limited,  a  hopeless  fiasco  which 
was  registered  on  15  March,  1893.  The  old  Company 
was  floated  with  a  capital  of  ^65,000,  and  the  last 
price  quoted  for  the  fully  paid  £1  shares  was  gd. ,  after 
having  been  rigged  up  to  over  £2.  The  new  Company 
has  a  capital  of  ^25,000.  It  appears  that  a  mysterious 
institution,  the  Anglo-Foreign  Investment  Corporation 
— unknown  to  the  ordinary  books  of  reference — has 
been  interesting  itself  in  the  matter.  We  are  told  that 
"  the  debenture-holders  of  the  Clyde  Gold  Mines, 
Limited,  having  foreclosed  under  their  Mortgage 
Debenture,  they  have  disposed  of  their  property  to  the 
Anglo-Foreign  Investment  Corporation,  Limited,  who 
have  purchased  the  same  for  the  amount  of  their 
debenture  and  costs."  The  present  Company  has  been 
formed  to  acquire  the  same  for  ^12,500  fully  paid 
shares.  In  addition  to  this  the  Anglo-Foreign  is  to 
receive  ^1,000  cash  for  costs  of  registration  and 
formation  up  to  allotment.  We,  in  conjunction  with 
most  other  people,  hear  for  the  first  time  that  there 
ever  were  debenture-holders  in  the  Old  Clyde  Company. 
Do  the  promoters  mind  telling  us  in  actual  figures  how 
much  was  paid  by  the  Anglo-Foreign  Investment 
Corporation  for  the  property  that  they  are  so  anxious 
to  unload  on  the  public  ?  Why  this  diffusive  rigmarole — 
so  evasive  of  figures  ?  Why  the  appearance  of  the 
Anglo-Foreign  Investment  Corporation  on  the  scene  at 
all  ?    Is  it  not  a  piece  of  ingenious  hoodwinking  ? 

ANOTHER  KLONDYKE  COMPANY. 

The  only  company  advertisement  that  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  financial  press  during  the  week  was  of 


unequalled  impudence.  Yvith  a  fine  contempt  for  the 
public's  intelligence,  the  promoters  scorned  to  publish 
any  details  of  the  prospectus.  And  yet  this  enterprise, 
the  Klondyke  Gold  Reefs  Exploration  Company,  Limited, 
has  a  capital  of  _^ioo,ooo,  divided  into  95,000  Ordinary 
shares  of  £1  each,  and  5,000  Founder's  shares  of  £1 
each,  and  of  these  subscriptions  are  invited  for  all 
the  Founder's  shares,  and  50,000  of  the  Ordinary 
shares.  If  the  promoters  imagine  that  the  investing 
public  are  inclined  to  run  round  the  City  hunting  for 
a  prospectus,  they  must  be  very  ignorant  of  the 
apathetic  nature  of  their  clientele.  In  any  case  they 
cannot  seriously  believe  that  a  mere  statement  of  the 
name,  capitalization  and  directorate  of  their  Company 
is  sufficient  to  draw  the  investors.  A  statement  is 
printed  in  heavy  black  type  to  the  effect  that  the  posi- 
tion and  standing  of  the  local  directors  are  a  sufficient 
guarantee,  &c.  In  the  first  place,  the  local  directors 
are  quite  unknown  to  the  average  Englishman,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  beyond  a  Mr.  Higgins,  Speaker  of  the 
British  Columbia  Legislative  Assembly,  we  see  no 
evidence  of  great  "  position  and  standing."  It  is 
stated  that  "  This  Advertisement  will  not  appear 
again."  Evidently  there  is  at  least  a  limited  sense  of 
shame  among  promoters. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

FLOGGING  IN  THE  NAVY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
10  Warwick  Square,  S.W.,  30  August,  1897. 

SIR, — Will  you  permit  me  space  for  a  short  reply  to 
Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw's  letter  upon  flogging  in  the 

Navy  ? 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Shaw  misquotes  the  punish- 
ment awarded  to  the  wretched  boy  who  struck  his 
commander.  He  has  not  taken  the  pains  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  sentence  he  criticizes.  Striking  a 
superior  officer  while  he  is  in  the  execution  of  his  duty 
is  punishable  by  death  in  our  service  as  well  as  in 
every  other  army  and  navy.  In  the  French  service  the 
death  penalty  would  certainly  have  been  inflicted.  But 
in  the  case  to  which  Mr.  Shaw  refers  the  penalty  was, 
in  consideration  of  the  offender's  youth — he  is  about 
seventeen — mitigated  to  three  months'  imprisonment 
and  twenty-four  cuts  with  the  birch.  A  whipping,  that 
is  to  say,  not  so  very  much  more  severe  than  those  in- 
flicted at  our  Public  Schools  for  inattention  to  studies. 
Can  it  be  said  that  the  most  heinous  offence  against 
discipline  possible  in  an  armed  force — viz.  a  violent 
assault  upon  an  officer  of  high  rank — is  too  severely 
punished  by  such  a  sentence? 

Let  me  add  that  corporal  punishment  is  applicable 
only  to  boys,  and  is  restricted  to  a  moderate  caning  on 
the  hand  and  to  birching.  Mr.  Shaw  is  completely  in 
error  when  he  asserts,  by  implication,  that  seamen  are 
punished  with  twenty-four  cuts  of  a  cane  across  their 
back — it  is,  in  fact,  a  flat  misstatement. 

Mr.  Shaw  goes  on  to  accuse  the  British  naval  officer, 
as  typified  by  the  members  of  the  court,  of  being 
"  still  cruel  in  his  fear  of  the  men,  and  viciously 
sensual  in  the  severities  by  which  he  secures  their 
obedience."  He  flings  a  taunt  at  the  "  petty  officers 
who  will  cane  their  shipmate  (provided  he  be  tied 
up  securely)  for  half  a  crown."  Mr.  Shaw  is,  by 
the  way,  betrayed  into  two  entire  inaccuracies — there  is 
no  fee  for  inflicting  corporal  punishment,  and  a  boy  is 
caned  as  he  would  be  at  school.  He  goes  on  to 
describe  the  whipping  as  being  "capable  of  being  used 
as  a  sport,  a  debauch,"  and  he  insinuates  that  it  afforded 
gratification  to  the  officers  imposing  it,  who,  he 
further  insinuates,  bore  a  personal  grudge  against  the 
sufferer.  He  says  "  the  corporal  punishment  was  added 
in  pure  wantonness,"  and  concludes  by  saying  that  it  is  a 
cruel  and  passionate  sentence. 

Now,  Sir,  I  am  averse  from  strong  adjectives,  but 
there  are  occasions  when  plain  English  should  be  used. 
Mr.  Shaw's  letter  is  that  of  a  hysterical  and  neurotic 
person,  who  does  not  get  up  his  facts,  and  who  relies 
upon  his  imagination  to  supply  their  place.  Its  best 
refutation  is  the  remark  of  the  French  Admiral,  a  few 
weeks  ago.    "I  cannot  understand,"  said  he,  "how 
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it  is  that  your  officers  can  play  cricket  with  the  men, 
and  yet  preserve  discipline." 

I  think,  Sir,  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  Mr. 
Shaw's  letter  is  a  monstrous  libel  upon  the  members  of 
the  court-martial.  Captains  in  the  Navy  are  men  of 
mature  age,  and,  especially  when  serving  on  a  court- 
martial,  they  act  under  a  very  grave  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. Since  the  regulations  of  the  service  will 
strictly  prohibit  them  from  exposing  the  lamentable 
inaccuracies  in  Mr.  Shaw's  attack  upon  their  character, 
I  submit  that  it  is  deplorable  he  should  have  forgotten 
the  warning  in  Cowper's  couplet  :  — 

"  The  man  who  dares  traduce,  because  he  can 
With  safety  to  himself,  is  not  a  man." 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  W.  F.  Craufurd. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

1  September,  1897. 

Dear  Sir, — I  must  strongly  protest  against  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw's  account  of  corporal  punishment  (there 
is  no  "flogging")  in  the  navy.  In  the  capacity  of 
correspondent  with  our  fleets  in  manoeuvres  I  have 
once  or  twice  seen  what  he  describes  as  a  "brutal 
flogging."  It  is  never  inflicted  except  upon  boys  ;  it  is 
milder  by  far  than  the  punishment  awarded  for  grave 
offences  at  our  public  schools  ;  and  it  is  in  no  sense  a 
grievance  with  the  men.  I  have  often  heard  "  growls  " 
from  seamen  :  my  position  as  newspaper  correspondent 
— which,  I  hope,  I  have  never  abused — has  made  me  in 
some  degree  the  recipient  of  unsolicited  confidences.  I 
never  heard  a  blue-jacket  complain  of  this  punishment. 
I  count  many  officers  among  my  personal  friends  ;  I 
have  sailed  with  two  commanders  who  both  happened 
to  be  strict  disciplinarians,  though  they  were  popular 
with  the  men,  and  knew  how  to  handle  them;  both  I 
believe,  one  I  know,  had  occasionally  to  order  these 
"cruel  punishments."  To  suppose  that  either  took  any 
pleasure  in  ordering  them  is  a  wicked  outrage  on  facts. 

At  any  public  school  a  lower-form  boy  who  struck  a 
monitor  or  prefect  would  be  badly  beaten.  In  a  military 
force,  such  as  our  navy  is,  such  crimes — and  they  are 
recurring  with  unpleasant  frequency — deserve  nothing 
but  the  severest  punishment.  In  a  democracy  obedience 
is  as  necessary  as  anywhere,  but  is  hard  to  enforce  ; 
and  General  Billot,  a  French  Minister  of  War,  has  told 
us  that  democratic  ideas  of  equality  are  one  of  the  chief 
difficulties  in  the  French  army.  Humanitarians  in 
France,  however,  are  less  prone  to  run  to  extremes 
than  in  England.  I  do  not  speak  without  knowledge 
when  I  say  that  in  our  fleet  the  discipline  is  less  severe 
than  in  foreign  navies.  I  could  quote  French  and 
English  opinion  to  that  effect,  but  I  forbear.  But 
Englishmen  should  be  warned  that  if  they  meddle  with 
the  internal  government  of  the  force  on  which  their 
security  depends  they  will  have  the  bitterest  of  awaken- 
ings. We  saw  the  result  of  the  loss  of  discipline  in  the 
disastrous  French  defeats  of  1793-1815.  It  was  a 
squadron  beaten  into  shape  by  St.  Vincent,  formed  by 
his  iron  discipline  and  severity,  that  Nelson  led  to 
victory  at  the  Nile.  Nelson  himself  hanged  a  petty 
officer  who  struck  his  superior.  The  penalty  in  war- 
time for  this  offence  is  death  ;  even  in  peace  it  must  be 
severe. 

To  send  these  boys  to  prison  instead  of  awarding 
them  a  few  cuts  with  the  cane  is  the  cruellest  of  mercies. 
On  shipboard  the  crews  are  not  large  and  the  work  of 
men  in  the  cells  must  fall  upon  their  innocent  shipmates. 
The  mutineers,  too,  when  they  find  that  discipline 
cannot  be  defied  often  turn  out  excellent  fighting  men. 
If  they  were  perpetually  imprisoned  they  would  have  to 
be  dismissed  the  service.  I  am  aware  that  the  two 
"  Royal  Sovereign  "  culprits  have  been  dismissed  the 
service,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  of  caning  or 
imprisonment  awarded.  I  do  not  think  there  is  an 
honest  man  on  the  lower  decks  of  Her  Majesty's  ships 
who  would  deny  that  they  deserved  what  they  got.  As 
for  extra  "license  in  vice"  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Shaw,  is  allowed  to  soldiers  and  sailors,  one  would  like 
him  to  say  straight  out  what  he  is  insinuating.  The 
"  Britannia"  breeds  men,  not  neurotic  weaklings.  The 
picture  of  our  seamen,  beaten  into  battle  by  petty 
officers   with    canes,    is   so    grotesque  as    only  to 


raise  a  smile  on  the  faces  of  all  who  know  anything 
about  them.  They  have  real  grievances,  but  their 
punishments  are  not  one. — Yours,  &c. 

H.  W.  Wilson. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

H.M.S.  "  Pembroke,"  Chatham,  i  September,  1897. 

Sir, — I  am  sure  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy  will 
be  very  much  grieved  at  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  inability 
to  look  at  a  Union  Jack  without  disgust.  It  might  be 
good  for  him  to  understand  the  White  Ensign  is  the 
flag  flown  by  ships  of  Her  Majesty's  Navy,  and  not  the 
Union  Jack. — Yours  truly,  Lieutenant  R.N. 

CORRUPTION   IN  INDIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Newton  Hall,  Cambridge,  23  August,  1897. 

Sir, — The  remarks  of  "  Senex  "  on  the  above  subject, 
in  your  issue  of  21st  inst. ,  illustrate  what  was  said  in 
my  previous  letter  about  the  prevalence  of  corruption 
in  India,  where  the  Police  are  by  no  means  the  only 
sinners. 

As  regards  the  native  magistrates,  however,  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  my  experience  has  been  more  favour- 
able than  that  of  your  last  correspondent.  It  appears 
frcm  his  letter  that  "  Senex"  must  be  writing  about  a 
part  of  India  with  which  I  am  not  acquainted — probably 
the  North-West  Provinces  and  the  Punjab — and  that 
the  magisterial  officers  referred  to  are  the  "  tehsildars," 
who  I  believe  collect  revenue  and  exercise  criminal 
powers  in  subdivisions  of  districts. 

In  the  Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal,  where  the  Perma- 
nent Settlement  is  in  force,  the  bulk  of  the  Land 
Revenue  is  paid  into  the  Government  treasuries  direct ; 
and  opportunities  for  peculation  by  collecting  officers, 
as  described  by  "Senex,"  do  not  arise  to  the  same 
extent.  The  regulation  Deputy  Magistrate  and  Col- 
lector (I  am  not  now  speaking  of  sab-deputies,  a  class 
of  more  recent  creation  and  lower  standing)  is  also,  I 
should  say,  generally  speaking,  superior  to  the  tehsil- 
dar  ;  draws  better  pay ;  and — in  criminal  matters  at 
least — is  vested  with  larger  powers. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  a  case  in  which  a 
native  Deputy-Magistrate  Collector  was  prosecuted  for 
bribery  never  came  within  my  personal  experience, 
which,  extending  from  1862  to  1890,  was  a  tolerably  long 
one  ;  while  I  can  recall  with  pleasure  the  sterling  good 
qualities  of  many  such  officers  with  whom  I  have 
served. 

That  there  are  black  sheep  even  among  these  is 
likely  enough  ;  but  the  moral  of  all  this  surely  is,  that 
the  best  way  to  economize  in  India  is  not  to  employ  a 
host  of  ill-paid  underlings  who  eke  out  their  wages  by 
cheating  the  people,  but  to  reduce  numbers  and  raise 
salaries.  To  keep  a  man  honest  is  to  make  it  worth 
his  while  to  be  so  ;  and  next  to  an  efficient  army  the 
Indian  Government  should  desire  no  better  guarantee 
of  stability  than  that  afforded  by  a  staff  of  upright  and 
reliable  Civil  officers. 

If  as  an  alien  Government  we  cannot  look  for  senti- 
mental loyalty  in  India,  we  can  at  least  aim  at  making 
our  administration  so  good  that  no  sensible  man  would 
wish  to  change  it. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

B.  C.  S.  (retired). 

THE  GREASED  CARTRIDGE  AND  THE 
SEPOY  REVOLT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

24  August,  1897. 

Sir, — Lieut.-General  McLeod  Innes  writes:  "No- 
where that  I  can  find  do  the  pages  of  Mr.  Forrest's 
volume  or  the  Blue  Books  contain  any  evidence  that 
impure  cartridges  were  ever  made  up,  much  less  issued 
for  use  [i.e.  to  Bengal  sepoys].  The  utmost  that  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  elicited  is,  that  adequate  steps  had 
not  been  taken  to  make  it  absolutely  impossible  that 
impure  ingredients  should  be  used."  I  consider 
that  in  Volume  I.  of  "  The  Selections  from  the  State 
Papers  preserved  in  the  Military  Department  of  the 
Government  of  India "  will  be  found  evidence  that 
impure  cartridges  were  made  up  and  issued  for  use  to 
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the  Sepoys.  On  27  January,  1857,  Colonel  A.  Abbott, 
Inspector-General  of  Ordnance,  wrote  as  follows  (page 
3)  :  "I  hear  that  an  objection  has  been  made  by  the 
Sepoys  to  use  the  cartridges  made  for  the  Enfield  rifles 
agreeably  to  the  instructions  sent  from  home,  because 
one  end  of  each  cartridge  (that  which  contains  the  ball) 
is  greasy.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  grease  should 
be  used,  and  the  composition  used  for  patches  is  said 
to  be  unfit  for  cartridges.  It  was  of  cocoanut  oil  and 
beeswax.  The  present  grease  is  tallow."  The  Govern- 
ment of  India  and  the  military  authorities  accepted  this 
statement  that  the  grease  was  made  of  tallow  or  mutton 
fat.  At  a  general  court-martial  held  on  21  March, 
1857,  for  the  trial  of  a  Native  officer,  Colonel  A.  Abbott, 
Inspector-General  of  Ordnance,  was  summoned  as  a 
witness  and  gave  the  following  evidence  : — 

"  Question. — Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  to  the 
Court  what  the  tallow  used  with  the  cartridge  for  the 
new  musket  was  to  be  composed  of? 

Answer. — The  tallow  is  that  which  the  contractor 
supplied,  but  I  can't  say  positively  what  it  consists  of. 

O. — Did  you  receive  any  information  that  an  objec- 
tionable material  was  used  in  the  grease  supplied  from 
the  arsenal  for  the  new  cartridges  in  the  first  instance? 

A. — I  heard  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  January,  I 
believe— I  am  not  positive — that  the  Sepoys  objected  to 
use  the  new  cartridges  because  they  were  greased.  I 
inquired  at  the  arsenal  what  composition  had  been  used, 
and  was  told  that  the  composition  was  that  which  the 
Regulations  prescribed,  and  that  the  tallow  migiit  or 
might  not  have  contained  tlie  fat  of  cows  or  other  animals." 

"The  composition  was  that  which  the  Regulations 
prescribed  "  is  a  somewhat  shifty  answer.  The  admission 
"that  the  tallow  might  or  might  not  have  contained 
the  fat  of  cows  or  other  animals"  [swine?]  creates  a 
strong  impression  in  the  mind  that  the  Sepoys  were 
right  in  their  suspicion  that  objectionable  ingredients 
were  used.  Tallow  made  of  the  fat  of  all  animals  must 
be  a  filthy  composition  at  the  best,  and  to  issue 
cartridges  greased  with  tallow,  "  which  might  or  might 
not  have  contained  the  fat  of  cows  or  other  animals," 
was  a  grave  outrage  on  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of 
all  the  native  troops,  whether  Moslem  or  Hindoos.  If 
Colonel  Abbott,  instead  of  writing  to  Government  that 
"the  present  grease  is  tallow,"  had  placed  the  full 
facts  before  them,  a  frank  order  might  have  been  issued 
for  the  information  of  the  troops  and  the  obnoxious 
cartridges  withdrawn.  The  European  officers,  instead  of 
solemnly  assuring  their  men  in  perfect  good  faith  that 
the  cartridges  were  greased  with  an  absolutely  unob- 
jectionable mixture,  would  have  been  armed  with  a 
truthful  and  candid  explanation. 

Lieutenant  Currie,  Commissary  of  Ordnance,  having 
admitted  before  the  court-martial  that  the  grease  was 
six  parts  tallow,  was  asked  (p.  67)  : — 

"  Q. — Of  what  ought  that  tallow  to  consist? 

A. — No  inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  fat  of  what  animal 
is  used. 

O. — You  do  not  yourself  know  what  fat  is  used  ? 
A. — No  ;  I  do  not  know. 

Q. — Is  it  not  the  intention  of  Government  that  the 
tallow  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  grease  should 
be  mutton  or  goat's  fat  ? 

A. — It  is  not  the  intention  of  Government  that  all 
grease  used  in  any  preparation  in  the  magazine  is  to 
be  made  of  goat's  and  sheep's  fat  only." 

After  reading  the  above  evidence  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  Lieutenant  Currie  had  not  a  shrewd  sus- 
picion that  "  impure  ingredients  "  were  used.  Lieute- 
nant Currie  was  also  examined  as  to  the  issue  of  these 
cartridges  to  the  troops  (p.  65)  : — 

"  Q. — Have  greased  cartridges  ever  been  issued  to  the 
troops  from  your  magazine? 

A. — No  cartridges  have  ever  been  issued  from  the 
arsenal  here  ;  but  some  have  been  sent  to  the  arsenal 
at  Delhi  and  the  depots  of  instruction  up-country. 
None  have  been  issued  from  the  arsenal  to  any  regi- 
ment ;  but  they  have  been  sent  to  the  Delhi  magazine 
for  the  60th  Rifles,  a  European  regiment." 

At  the  depots  were  Sepoys  from  different  regiments. 
When  General  Anson  visited  Umballa  and  inspected 
the  men  who  were  attached  to  a  depot  at  that 
station,  he  learnt  how  deep-rooted  was  the  objection 
to  the  greased  cartridge,  and  he   at   once  realized 


the  grave  danger  of  the  situation.  He  wrote  to 
Lord  Canning  on  23  March  : — "  I  am  not  so  much 
surprised  at  their  objections  to  the  cartridges,  having 
seen  them.  I  had  no  idea  they  contained,  or  rather  are 
smeared  with,  such  a  quantity  of  grease  which  looks 
exactly  like  fat."  It  was  the  fat  of  all  animals.  General 
Anson,  feeling  the  force  of  the  Sepoys'  objection  to  the 
new  cartridges,  suspended  their  issue.  But  it  was  the 
end  of  April,  too  late  for  the  mischief  to  be  repaired. 
In  a  Minute,  dated  Calcutta,  11  May  (the  day  the 
Mutineers  entered  Delhi),  Mr.  Grant,  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Council,  wrote  as  follows: — "  The  new  car- 
tridges for  the  Enfield  musket  which,  by  reason  of  the 
very  culpable  conduct  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  have 
caused  all  this  excitement."  The  letters  and  reports 
from  officers,  the  confessions  of  Mutineers,  and  the 
evidence  before  courts-martial  contained  in  "  The 
Selections  from  the  State  Papers  "  show  that  the  native 
workmen  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  cartridges 
declared  to  the  Sepoys  that  tallow  made  from  all  kinds 
of  fat  was  used,  and  that  the  Inspector-General  of 
Ordnance,  on  being  questioned  on  oath  as  to  the  tallow 
used,  not  only  could  not  deny  the  statement  which  had 
been  spread  abroad  by  the  workmen,  but  had  to  admit 
that  "  the  tallow  might  or  might  not  have  contained 
the  fat  of  cows  or  other  animals,"  a  very  great  admis- 
sion for  the  head  of  a  department  responsible  for  a 
grave  error  to  have  made.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  learn  from  General  Innes 
that  he  cannot  find  "  any  evidence  that  impure  cartridges- 
were  ever  made  up." — I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

G.  W.  Forrest. 

"RENDER  UNTO  BOWYER." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  your  puff  preliminary  ("notice,"  I  think 
you  call  it)  of  Mr.  J.  W.  McKail's  "Biography  of 
William  Morris,"  you  say  that  "Mr.  McKail  won  the 
Newdigate  prize  ....  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
Rev.  H.  C.  Beeching,  he  is  responsible  for  the  volumes 
"  Love  in  Idleness  "  and  "  Love's  Looking-Glass." 

There  was,  however,  a  third  collaborator  in  the  above- 
mentioned  books — Mr.  Bowyer  Nichols  to  wit — himself 
a  Newdigate  prizeman. 

His  poem,  "Pastel,"  perhaps  the  first  modern  sym- 
bolistic venture  in  English  poetry,  attracted  great 
attention  at  the  time,  and  it  seems  to  me  unfair  to  omit 
the  name  of  Mr.  Nichols  in  connexion  with  these  two 
books,  although,  as  I  am  aware,  Mr.  Nichols  has  not 
hitherto  produced  any  "  idyllic  transcriptions  of  Biblical 
narratives  suitable  for  children." — I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours 
faithfully,  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham. 

THE  ART  OF  FLYING. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,— The  letter  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Huddle  in  your  issue 
of  7  August  has  just  been  brought  before  my  notice. 
In  criticizing  the  hopeful  views  of  Captain  B.  Baden- 
Powell  as  to  the  attainment  of  flight,  he  quotes  the 
opinions  of  various  persons  who  lived  at  such  remote 
periods  as  1614  and  1713,  and  who  were  only  empiricists 
and  by  no  means  scientists,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  point  out  in  your 
valuable  columns  that  this  is  obviously  unfair  to  the 
present  workers,  as  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years 
that  any  systematic  experiments  on  scientific  principles 
have  been  carried  on  towards  the  attainment  of  flight. 
That  no  progress  has  been  attained  in  days  when  there 
was  no  application  of  these  scientific  principles,  and 
only  haphazard  and  foolhardy  attempts,  is  no  proof 
that  there  will  be  no  development  in  the  future  from 
the  painstaking  investigations  which  may  be  said  to 
have  just  commenced.  I  do  not  write  this  in  over- 
confidence  of  immediate  practical  results  from  the  ex- 
cellent experiments  of  Mr.  Maxim,  Professor  Langley, 
and  others  ;  for  the  problem  is  gigantic,  and  its  un- 
ravelling may  take  centuries  of  patient  and  unremitting 
research  before  any  real  practical  result  is  obtained. 
Is  it  not,  however,  rash  to  limit  the  possibilities  of 
science  ? — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Eric  Stuart  Bruce,  M.A.  Oxon. 

(Fclloiu  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society,  Member  of  the 
Aeronautical  Society  of  Great  Britain}. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  PROSPECTS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PEACE. 

'  Economic  Science  and  Practice."  By  L.  L.  Price, 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  London  : 
Methuen.  1897. 

THE  promise  and  bent  of  Mr.  Price's  mind  were 
shown  first  in  a  report  dealing  principally  with 
conciliation  and  sliding  scales  in  the  coal  and  iron 
trades,  issued  by  the  Toynbee  Trustees  in  1887  under 
the  name  of  "  Industrial  Peace."  The  present  volume, 
containing  various  papers  written  during  the  last  eight 
years,  shows  the  same  predominant  interest  in  the 
attempts  at  peaceful  settlement  of  industrial  disputes. 
Most  of  the  essays  are  connected  as  being  an  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  relations  of  economic  theory  to  pro- 
posals of  practical  economic  reform,  such  as  Concilia- 
tion, Profit  Sharing,  and  Co-operation.  Afterwards 
come  more  detached  papers  on  "  International  Bimetal- 
lism," on  "Adam  Smith,"  on  "Some  Aspects  of  the 
Theory  of  Rent,"  and  an  appreciation  of  Professor 
Marshall's  "  Principles."  There  could  not  be  a  saner 
volume  of  essays.  The  only  criticism  to  which,  per- 
haps, Mr.  Price  lays  himself  open  is  that  he  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly "  safe."  He  is  judicious  to  a  fault.  Even  in 
"International  Bimetallism"  he  scarcely  puts  his  foot 
out  further  than  whence  he  can  conveniently  withdraw  it. 
All  economists,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  late 
Thorold  Rogers,  become  safe  enough  as  they  grow  old. 
But,  just  as  an  apprentice  is  expected  to  spoil  a  good 
deal  of  his  work,  and  is  paid  with  due  regard  to  that 
fact,  so  one  would  rather  prefer  the  younger  economist 
to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  of  fresh  thought,  and  risk 
his  reputation  as  fearlessly  as  Arnold  Toynbee  did. 

In  one  respect  at  least  Mr.  Price  is  very  optimistic. 
He  sees  "  an  improvement  in  human  nature  as  between 
masters  and  men."  For  our  part  we  are  not  sure  that 
this  goes  beyond  an  unwilling  submission  on  the  part 
of  the  former  to  the  existence  of  Trade-Unions  as  a 
"  necessary  evil,"  while  the  latter  are  certainly  surprised 
at  and  resent  the  corresponding  combinations  of 
employers  which  are  the  logical  outcome  of  the  men's 
organizations.  It  seems  time  that  economists  were 
reconsidering  their  attitude  as  half-hearted  apologists 
of  Trade-Unions.  This  attitude  was,  no  doubt,  justified 
up  till  the  present  time  ;  the  main  body  of  public  opinion 
was  against  trade  unions,  and  little  attempt  was  made 
either  to  understand  or  guide  their  policy.  It  was 
necessary  for  economic  science  to  show  that  a  high  wage 
and  reasonable  hours  were  claims  which  must  be  allowed, 
not  because  comfort  was  desirable  and  the  national 
income  large  enough  to  afford  it,  but  because  the  future 
of  British  labour  depended  on  working-men  being  able 
to  give  their  children  adequate  nourishment,  time  for 
education,  and  opportunity  for  the  acquirement  of 
technical  skill.  But  now  that  "  we  are  all  Socialists," 
according  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  Political 
Economy  can  best  serve  the  nation  by  resuming  its 
function  of  unsparing  criticism  of  the  doubtful  parts 
of  Trade-Union  policy.  Regulations  which  enforce 
arbitrary  restrictions  on  labour,  and  tend  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  privileged  labour  class  denying  the  universal 
right  of  apprenticeship  to  and  practice  of  a  skilled 
trade,  should  not  be  defended  by  those  who  believe, 
as  economists  must,  that  the  salvation  of  the  nation  is 
to  be  found  in  the  increasing  of  the  National  Dividend 
rather  than  in  any  schemes  for  redistributing  it,  and 
who  teach  that  our  industrial  supremacy  depends  on 
our  workmen  being  the  best  fed,  best  educated,  and 
best  skilled  workmen  in  the  field  of  competition. 
Trade-Unionism  should  now  be  regarded  as  full 
grown  ;  not  as  a  youthful  body  which  may  be  pardoned 
a  good  deal  of  indiscretion,  but  an  organization  which 
is  best  served  by  honest  condemnation  when  its  methods 
are  doubtful.  In  days  when  no  employer  has  any  con- 
fidence in  taking  a  contract  or  laying  down  a  policy 
that  extends  over  six  months,  the  time  for  plain  speaking 
has  come.  There  will  be  no  peace  so  long  as  working- 
men  hold  to  their  conviction  that  their  wages  come  out 
of  the  employers'  pocket  instead  of  out  of  the  produce 
of  capital  and  labour  working  together.  There  is,  in- 
deed, one  quarter  in  which  the  men  seem  to  have  realized 


this,  and  where  the  value  of  a  strongly  organized  Trade- 
Union  is  clearly  seen — in  South  Wales,  where  the  sliding 
scale  has  been  maintained  for  over  twenty  years.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  be  even  hopeful  of  Mr.  Price's 
favourite  method  of  conciliation  in  face  of  the  lament- 
able breakdown  of  the  Midlands  Board  last  year. 

A  HISTORY  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

"A  History  of  Newfoundland."    By  D.  W.  Prowse. 
London  :  Macmillan.  1897. 

JUDGE  PROWSE'S  large,  handsome,  ill-arranged 
book  must  have  cost  its  compiler  an  infinite  amount 
of  trouble.  It  calls  itself  a  history,  but  contains  an 
enormous  amount  of  interesting  matter  that  is  in  no 
wise  historical  ;  in  some  parts  it  resembles  a  gazetteer, 
in  others  a  controversial  pamphlet,  in  others  we  are  lost 
in  interminable  tables  of  statistics,  or  take  long  excur- 
sions into  natural  history.  To  any  reader  interested  in 
the  modern  political  problems  of  Newfoundland  it  is  in- 
valuable as  giving  clear  statements  of  the  three  diffi- 
culties which  beset  this  bleak  and  remote  colony — the 
interminable  quarrels  with  the  French  as  to  fishing 
rights,  the  financial  crises,  and  the  bitter  and  disre- 
putable party  squabbles  of  the  local  Parliament. 

The  authoris  a  patriotic  Newfoundlander,  with  a  strong 
bias  towards  believing  that  the  British  Government  is 
and  always  has  been  responsible  for  all  the  troubles  of 
his  native  island.  For  example,  Judge  Prowse  can 
see  the  mote  in  the  eyes  of  the  Bostonians  of  1764, 
and  their  "ignorant  impatience  of  taxation  "  (p.  300); 
but  is  not  the  beam  in  his  own  fairly  evident  when  he 
suggests  that  England  ought  to  extinguish  the  French 
fishery  rights  in  Newfoundland  by  the  simple  process  of 
ceding  Dominica  or  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Hinterland  to 
M.  Hanotaux  as  a  compensation  for  them  (p.  555)? 
We  wonder  what  the  inhabitants  of  those  more  tropical 
possessions  of  the  British  Crown  would  say  of  the 
Minister  who  should  propose  to  barter  them  away  for 
the  benefit  of  the  200,000  inhabitants  of  Newfoundland. 

We  have  not  the  least  intention  of  disputing  that  the 
French  are  bad  neighbours  on  the  Treaty  shore,  or  that 
Lord  Bute  in  1763  and  Lord  Liverpool  in  1814  erred 
grievously  in  not  forcing  the  French  Government  to 
sign  away  these  troublesome  rights.  When  France 
was  down  it  would  have  been  both  feasible  and  expe- 
dient to  exact  from  her  the  cession  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon  and  the  abrogation  of  the  clauses  in  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht  on  which  she  rests  her  pretensions.  But 
since  our  ancestors  made  the  mistake  we  must  take  the 
consequences,  and  patch  up  what  modus  vivcndi  we  can, 
though  France  is  unreasonable  and  encroaching.  It  is 
not  worth  our  while  to  risk  a  European  war  on  a  cod- 
and-lobster  question,  even  though  we  hold  that  our 
case  is  obviously  just.  Arbitration  might  perhaps 
be  possible  ;  but,  as  Judge  Prowse  remarks,  the  New- 
foundlanders will  not  allow  us  to  try  it.  "  England 
is  always  on  the  losing  side  :  she  is  like  a  rich  cor- 
poration, a  railway,  or  an  insurance  company — against 
whom  juries  always  give  verdicts"  (p.  551).  This 
being  so,  we  must  acquiesce  in  the  rather  unsatis- 
factory agreement  of  1890,  hard  though  this  may  be  on 
the  Newfoundlanders.  The  Colonists  cannot  doubt 
that  the  terms  would  have  been  a  good  deal  worse  for 
them  if  they  had  been  a  small  independent  State  dealing 
directly  with  France  and  her  navy.  It  must  comfort 
them,  too,  to  know  that  the  French  fishing  industry  is 
declining  in  spite  of  the  exorbitant  bounty  by  which  it 
is  maintained.  "  There  are  not  more  than  2,500  genuine 
Frenchmen  sent  out  to  the  cod  fishery,  and  they  cost 
the  home  exchequer  annually  at  least  3,000,000  francs." 
The  moment  the  bounty  is  withdrawn  the  French  Trans- 
atlantic fishery  will  cease  to  be  prosecuted.  Time,  the 
inexorable  logic  of  events  and  the  gradual  failing  of  the 
fish  on  the  Treaty  shore  are  all  working  on  the  side  of 
the  Colonists. 

The  dealings  of  the  Home  Government  with  the 
Newfoundland  Legislature  have  always  been  rendered 
very  difficult  by  the  absurd  party  violence  of  the  political 
factions  in  the  Colony.  We  find  the  best  excuse  for 
any  blunders  of  the  Colonial  Office  in  the  fact  that  it 
has  to  negotiate  alternately  with  politicians  who  mis- 
represent each  other's  actions  and  projects  in  the  most 
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distracting  manner,  and  are  ready  to  risk  anything  to 
secure  a  party  triumph.  We  need  only  quote  Judge 
Prowse's  remarks  on  the  election  petitions  of  1893  and 
the  financial  crisis  of  1894  to  make  it  clear  that 
Colonial  secretaries  have  strange  persons  to  deal 
with  : — 

"One  thing  comes  out  most  clearly:  politicians  on 
both  sides  have  helped  to  bring  our  unfortunate  Colony 
into  disrepute  by  the  fierce  rancour  and  bitter  personal 
hate  which  characterized  their  struggles.  In  their  mad 
desire  for  revenge  on  each  other  true  patriotism  dis- 
appeared, and  the  vital  interests  of  our  Colony  were 

entirely  ignored  Persons  well  acquainted  with 

Newfoundland  politics  see  clearly  that  there  was  no  real 
principle  involved,  that  there  was  not  a  pin  to  choose 
between  the  Goodrich  and  Whiteway  politicians.  All 
the  turmoil,  disorder  and  bad  feeling  caused  by  these 
election  petitions  and  the  contests  they  created,  the 
disgrace  and  degradation  of  the  Colony,  were  simply 

the  outcome  of  rage  and  vindictiveness  How 

any  set  of  politicians  aware  of  the  condition  of  the 
Colonial  finance,  and  as  bank  directors  cognizant  of  the 
state  of  trade,  could  have  ventured  on  this  wild  career, 
and  rushed  the  island  down  headlong  to  ruin,  seems 
utterly  unintelligible,  except  on  the  supposition  that 
quum  (sic)  deus  vult  perdere  prius  dementat.  The 
real  interests  of  the  Colony  are  never  considered " 

(PP-  534.  535)- 

In  the  purely  historical  part  of  the  book  there  is  an 
enormous  amount  of  interesting  information,  much  of 
which  has  not  before  appeared  in  print.  The  French 
wars  are  the  period  best  dealt  with  :  the  numerous  con- 
temporary journals  and  despatches,  given  at  length  in 
the  appendices,  present  us  with  very  life-like  pictures 
of  the  desperate  struggles  between  a  few  hundreds  of 
men,  lost  in  the  fog  and  snow,  which  form  the  main 
annals  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  this  bleak  and 
remote  Colony.  Before  Canada  became  English,  New- 
foundland formed  a  weak  and  isolated  outpost  station 
of  the  Empire,  cut  off  from  the  main  body  of  our 
possessions  by  the  French  establishment  at  Louisbourg 
in  Cape  Breton.  It  was  repeatedly  assailed,  and  more 
than  once  seemed  on  the  verge  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  As  late  as  1762,  long  after  Quebec  had 
fallen,  an  expedition  sent  directly  from  France  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  St.  John's.  The  place  was  retaken, 
however,  before  the  year  was  out  by  Colonel  Amherst, 
and  since  that  date  has  never  been  seriously  assailed. 
All  through  the  War  of  American  Independence  it 
escaped  molestation,  even  after  our  fleet  had  lost  com- 
mand of  the  high  seas  in  1780-81.  During  the  French 
revolutionary  war  Admiral  Richery  paid  a  flying  visit  to 
the  island  in  1796  with  seven  sail  of  the  line,  but  retired  in 
haste  after  burning  a  few  fishing  stages  and  taking  half  a 
dozen  merchantmen.  All  the  predatory  expeditions  of 
the  French  squadrons  which  got  out  to  sea  during  the 
great  war  were  equally  ineffective  :  their  leaders  lived 
in  hourly  terror  of  seeing  British  sails  upon  the  horizon, 
and  never  stayed  long  enough  at  any  one  spot  to  make 
themselves  really  dangerous.  Richery  in  this  remote 
region  dared  not  attack  St.  John's,  though  it  was 
defended  by  nothing  more  than  a  few  hundred  militia 
and  a  local  regiment,  the  "  Royal  Newfoundland," 
formed  during  the  previous  year  to  garrison  the  capital 
and  its  forts.  We  wonder,  by  the  way,  why  Judge 
Prowse  does  not  tell  us  more  about  this  corps,  which 
played  a  creditable  part  in  repelling  the  American 
invasions  of  Canada  in  1812  and  1813.  He  finds 
room  for  so  many  local  chronicles  of  small  import- 
ance that  we  think  he  might  have  spared  a  paragraph 
or  two  for  the  campaigns  in  which  his  countrymen  took 
part. 

Another  subject  on  which  we  might  have  expected  to 
find  more  information  is  the  history  of  the  unfortunate 
Beothucs,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  island.  It  is 
not  a  pleasant  tale  to  tell,  but  cannot  be  properly 
slurred  over  in  a  chronicle  of  Newfoundland.  Prac- 
tically they  were,  like  the  Tasmanians,  killed  off  by  the 
colonists,  though  starvation  and  disease  aided  in  their 
destruction.  Judge  Prowse  finds  little  more  to  say 
about  their  end  than  that  they  were  irreclaimably 
savage,  and  more  than  once  murdered  stray  whites. 
We  should  have  liked  to  have  heard  more  of  the  other 
side  of  the  story  :  as  there  is  a  drawing  of  the  last 


Beothuc  survivor,  "Mary  March,"  inserted  in  the 
volume  at  p.  384,  we  might  have  been  given  her  history 
— which  is  on  record  and  in  print.  A  patriotic  New- 
foundlander may  not  care  to  dwell  upon  these  unhappy 
details  of  colonization,  but  his  book  is  not  complete 
without  them. 

JAPANESE  ART. 

"Japanese  Illustration  :  a  History  of  the  Arts  of  Wood- 
cutting and  Colour  Printing  in  Japan."  By 
Edward  F.  Strange,  M.J.S.  London  :  George 
Bell  &  Sons.  1897. 

TN  a  recently  published  treatise  on  "  Beauty  and  Art" 
a  well-known  practical  decorator  tilts  fiercely  at  the 
art  of  Japan,  and  some  of  his  contemptuous  sentences 
are  worth  quoting.  "It  is  a  little  difficult  to  discuss 
Japanese  ornament,"  he  says,  "with  patience  and 
reasonableness.  Ordinarily  we  do  not  say  of  any  man 
that  he  can  draw  until  he  has  accurately  delineated 
things  which  of  their  nature  demand  complete  exact- 
ness, such  as  the  human  form,  or  a  fine  cathedral 
interior  with  arcades  and  vaultings  in  many  planes. 
Now  a  Japanese  artist  never  under  any  circumstances 
draws  such  things  as  these,  and  from  what  one  sees  of 
his  work  one  may  say  with  confidence  that  he  is  unable 
to  do  so.  You  may  search  in  vain  and  never  find  a 
Japanese  design  which  could  be  called  well  balanced, 
and  which  readily  arrived  at  a  good  '  repeat,'  as  an 
Italian's  almost  always  does.  Viewed  in  due  relation 
to  Greek  art,  or  sixteenth-century  Renaissance  art,  or 
the  work  of  Botticelli,  Diirer,  Van  Eyck,  Rembrandt, 
Millais  and  Burne-Jones,  Japanese  work  can  have  no 
definite  position  whatever,  and  must  be  marked  '  no- 
where ' ;  and  no  one  who  has  any  wide  and  well- 
considered  views  on  art  and  artists  could  ever  make 
the  mistake  of  extolling  it  as  art." 

Now  we  make  this  long  quotation,  not  because  we 
commend  it,  but  because  it  seems  to  us  to  have  a 
certain  significance  at  the  moment.  Far  indeed  from 
commending  it,  we  hardly  remember  to  have  come 
across  any  artistic  criticism  so  wanting  in  discernment 
or  so  unreasonable  in  its  conclusion.  Here  certainly 
are  signs  with  a  vengeance  of  that  lack  of  "patience 
and  reasonableness  "  which  the  writer  himself  very 
frankly  confesses  to  start  with  are  qualities  difficult  to 
attain  in  the  discussion  of  Japanese  art.  But  why  does 
he  find  them  difficult  to  attain  ?  Why  does  a  man  with 
this  artist's  natural  and  trained  eye  for  decoration,  and 
with  his  immense  practical  experience  in  decorative 
work,  let  himself  go  thus  wildly  adrift,  now  laying 
down  rigid  canons  of  European  art  as  if  they  must 
necessarily  be  of  universal  obligation,  now  ruling  the 
Eastern  artist  clean  out  of  court  because  his  qualities 
are  not  those  natural  to  us  Westerns  ?  Here  surely  is 
an  attitude  of  mind  so  extravagant  that  it  can  be  born 
only  of  reaction.  Precisely,  that  is  just  what  has  hap- 
pened. The  art  of  Japan  has  been  so  irrelevantly  be- 
lauded, so  affectedly  and  witlessly  parodied,  that  an 
able  man  with  a  strong  strain  in  him  of  Western 
sanity  may  be  almost  forgiven  revolting  against  the 
whole  thing,  may  entirely  be  forgiven  losing 
his  temper  a  little  and  growing  a  thought  scornful 
and  abusive.  In  our  admiration  of  Japanese  art,  rightly 
understood,  we  will  yield  to  none  ;  but  it  assuredly  is, 
essentially  Japanese  art,  essentially,  that  is,  in  its  aims 
and  methods,  not  that  of  our  Western  world  ;  and 
though  there  is  much  in  it  from  which  we  may  learn 
with  profit,  when  we  try  to  imitate  it,  to  transplant 
those  aims  and  methods  wholesale  into  our  own  prac- 
tice, we  merely  produce  curiosities  in  art  which,  what- 
ever their  cleverness  and  at  first  their  attractive  element 
of  surprise  may  be,  speedily  become  wearisome,  nay, 
even  ridiculous.  For  in  the  world  of  art  temperament 
is  almost  everything — the  temperament  of  the  indi- 
vidual, of  the  time,  of  the  nation,  of  the  race  ;  and  in 
temperament  the  Western  world  is  fundamentally  not  at 
one  with  the  Eastern — the  Englishman  is  not  at  one  with 
the  Japanese.  No  doubt  it  is  sometimes  said  that  art  is 
cosmopolitan,  it  knows  nothing  about  nationalities.  In 
one  sense  this  saying  is  absolutely  true  and  altogether 
healthy  ;  in  another  sense  no  saying  could  be  more  false 
and  disastrous.  If  the  speaker  means  that  art  is  many- 
sided,  that  no  man,  or  nation,  or  time  has  embraced  or 
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ever  can  embrace  every  side  of  it,  that  in  respect  of  it 
we  cannot  lay  down  absolute  laws  as  in  a  matter  of 
exact  science,  and,  therefore,  that  a  wise  spirit  can 
appreciate  and  learn  from  every  one  of  its  manifesta- 
tions, then  he  talks  sense,  he  recalls  us  from  our  pre- 
judices, he  emancipates  us.  But  if  he  means  that 
national  instincts,  traditions,  surroundings,  should 
count  for  nothing,  that,  setting  them  all  at  defiance,  we 
may  pick  and  choose  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  as 
the  trivial  fancy  takes  us,  then,  on  the  contrary,  he 
talks  nonsense  ;  nonsense  moreover,  unfortunately, 
which  experience  proves  to  us  is  at  moments  curiously 
seductive,  and  works  sad  havoc  so  far  as  serious  artistic 
effort  is  concerned. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  general  remarks  by  a 
sense  of  how  much  contemporary  art  has  suffered  from 
the  immature  and  amateurish  consideration  which  of 
late  years  has  been  expended,  even  amongst  artists, 
upon  Japanese  pictorial  art,  and  not  by  Mr.  Strange's 
book  immediately  under  notice.  For  Mr.  Strange's 
book,  alike  from  the  point  of  view  of  history  and  of  art, 
is  most  useful,  and  its  method  of  arrangement  excellent. 
When  we  keep  our  heads  cool,  when  we  refuse  to  let 
ourselves  run  riot  amid  aesthetic  extravagances  and 
affectations,  it  is  hard  to  be  too  enthusiastic  over  the 
art  of  Japan  in  its  various  manifestations  :  and  Japanese 
woodcuts  and  colour-prints  have  this  especially  to 
commend  them,  that  not  only  are  they  of  an  extra- 
ordinary excellence,  but  their  acquisition  is  still  possible 
to  the  man  of  fine  taste  and  limited  means.  For  such 
connoisseurs  Mr.  Strange  has  produced  a  guide-book 
altogether  admirable,  and  we  heartily  wish  both  them 
and  it  all  prosperity. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  HISTORY. 

"South  Africa:  its  People,  Progress  and  Problems." 

By  W.   F.   Purvis  and  L.  V.  Biggs.    London  : 

Chapman  &  Hall.  1897. 
"  South  Africa  as  It  Is."    By  F.  Reginald  Statham. 

London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1897. 
"South  Africa."    By  George   M'Call   Theal,  LL.D. 

Fourth  Edition.  London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1897. 

MESSRS.  Purvis  and  Biggs,  regretting  "  that 
popular  ignorance  on  South  African  men  and 
matters  is  colossal,"  have  compiled  a  work  addressed 
"to  the  man  in  the  street,  who  is  the  final  court  of 
appeal  in  Imperial  policy."  The  book  only  claims 
to  be  popular  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
be  inaccurate  regarding  the  natives  and  unfair  to  the 
Dutch.  The  authors  are  largely  indebted  to  Theal 
for  their  ethnographic  information  ;  but  they  did  not 
always  understand  him,  and  have  accordingly  fallen 
into  error.  Thus  they  speak  of  the  "negro  caste," 
and  on  pp.  85-87  describe  the  habits,  beliefs  and 
characters  of  the  "Bantu"  as  if  they  were  a  single 
tribe.  The  statement  respecting  Bantu  (p.  87)  that 
"  infidelity  amongst  married  women  was  practically 
unknown  "  will  startle  those  who  know  the  Bantu 
of  the  Congo.  But  ethnographical  inaccuracies  are 
less  important  than  the  unfair  account  given  of  the 
"hateful  Hollander,"  and  of  the  Boer,  with  his  "un- 
clean personal  habits  and  his  fondness  for  bad  liquor, 
the  Psalms,  homegrown  tobacco  and  widespread  expec- 
toration." The  Boer,  we  are  told,  "is  arrogant  with 
an  offensiveness  which  is  peculiar  to  blatant  rural 
ignorance."  As  a  soldier  he  is  not  "glorious  or  even 
brave,"  and  has  occasionally  proved  himself  "an 
arrant  cur."  The  Boer  is  thus  condemned  because  his 
object  when  fighting  is  to  kill  his  enemy  and  not  get 
killed  himself,  for  which  purpose  he  uses  any  cover  that 
may  be  available.  The  section  of  the  book  entitled 
"Problems"  is  mainly  a  statement  of  Uitlander 
grievances,  in  which  there  is  abundant  declamation 
but  a  lack  of  facts  and  figures.  The  authors  admit  that 
"  Colonial  politics  are  on  a  lamentably  low  level  both 
as  to  honesty  and  democratic  statesmanship."  Unfor- 
tunately there  is  no  hope  of  improvement  by  British 
interference  ;  for  "  English  sentiment  is  only  too 
frequently  little  less  than  cant,"  and  "  so  long  as 
English  Liberals  at  home  tolerate  the  slaughter  of  white 
women  and  children  in  chemical  factories  and  malo- 
dorous slums,  their  mock-serious  assaults  upon  alleged 


slavery  abroad  will  carry  but  little  conviction  to  any 
who  know  the  facts." 

Mr.  Statham's  book  is  equally  extreme  on  the  other 
side.  It  tells  us  the  Dutch  view  of  South  African 
politics  since  1877.  British  administration  during  the 
past  twenty  years  has  been  a  sad  story  of  vacillation, 
fad  and  blunder,  as  every  student  of  the  subject  knows 
and  admits.  Mr.  Statham's  book  is  a  catalogue  of  the 
blunders  and  a  demonstration  of  the  invariable  perfidy 
of  British  motives.  It  is,  therefore,  not  quite  plea- 
sant reading  ;  but  it  is  useful.  It  lets  us  see  ourselves 
as  the  Boers  see  us.  It  explains  the  Boer  position  with 
a  precision  of  statement  and  an  array  of  facts  and 
figures  which  are  in  striking  contrast  to  the  vague 
declamation  of  the  Uitlander.  But  unfortunately  Mr. 
Statham  is  such  a  hostile  witness  that  he  distorts  and 
exaggerates  his  case,  and  accordingly  cannot  be  trusted. 
The  main  object  of  his  book  is  to  show  that  the  policy 
of  the  confederation  of  South  Africa,  which  was  ad- 
vanced by  Lord  Carnarvon  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  has 
been  responsible  for  nearly  all  the  subsequent  trouble. 
Mr.  Statham  argues  his  case  with  great  ability  ;  but  he 
does  not  convince  us.  On  the  contrary,  he  confirms 
our  belief  that  confederation  was  the  right  ideal  to  aim 
at,  and  that  the  existing  difficulties  are  due  not  to  the 
attempt  to  carry  out  the  scheme,  but  to  the  fact  that  the 
attempt  failed.  Lord  Carnarvon  had  greater  foresight 
than  administrative  capacity.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  did  not 
understand  the  Boer  character  and  was  misled  by 
incompetent  subordinates  ;  while  Cape  Colony,  as  Mr. 
Statham  puts  it,  "has  seldom  been  able  to  deal  with 
South  African  matters  save  in  a  grasping  and  selfish 
spirit."  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  confederation  in 
1877  was  impossible.  But  ten  years  later,  as  Mr. 
Statham  admits,  the  ill-feeling  occasioned  had  been  for- 
gotten, and  the  Dutch  and  English  were  working 
harmoniously  for  a  common  end.  Then,  however,  came 
the  intrusion  of  the  millionaire  into  South  African 
politics  and  the  revival  of  racial  jealousy. 

A  book  which  deals  with  the  same  subject  in  a  very 
different  spirit  from  that  of  the  previous  authors  is  Dr. 
Theal's  "  South  Africa."    "If  you  are  going  baqk  to 
the  Sand  River  Convention,"  Sir  Bartle  Frere  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  to  some  Boer  envoys,  "you  may  as 
well  go  back  to  the  creation."    But  to  understand  the 
political  position  in  South  Africa  it  is  necessary  to  go 
back  to  a  period  long  prior  to  even  1852  ;  history  re- 
peats itself  in  South  Africa  more  closely  than  elsewhere. 
We  are,  therefore,  glad  to  see  that  Dr.  Theal's  smaller 
history  has  reached  a  fourth  edition  by  its  fourth  year. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the 
early  days  of  the  European  settlements.     The  story 
of  the  downfall  of  the  Dutch  Company  is  of  great  in- 
terest at  present,  for  it  reads  like  contemporary  history. 
The  charges  made  in  1779  by  the  Dutch  settlers  against 
the  Dutch  officials  are  strikingly  like  those  now  made 
against  the  Transvaal  Government  by   its  Uitlander 
opponents.     According  to  Dr.  Theal,  the  officials  were 
corrupt  and  would  do  nothing  without  bribes  ;  they 
were  bitterly  hostile  to  foreigners,  and  at  one  time 
closed  the  ports  to  foreign  trade  ;  while  the  burghers, 
whose  industry  maintained  the  country,  had  no  share  in 
the  government  and  were  hampered  bytrade  restrictions. 
The  main  additions  to  the  present  edition  are  in  the 
last  five  chapters.  They  record  recent  events  in  Rhodesia, 
the  Portuguese  possessions,  German  South-West  Africa, 
the  British  Protectorate,  and  the  Trans-Kei  territory 
and  discuss  the  present  condition  of  Cape  Colony.  Con- 
troversial topics  in  this  part  of  the  book  are  lightly 
and  fairly  dealt  with.    The  author  notes  that  "of  late 
years  the  policy  of  the  [Transvaal]  Government  has  been 
unfriendly  towards  the  Cape  Colony,"  and  regrets  the 
ill-feeling  thus  occasioned.    But  later  on  he  also  points 
out  that  "  the  unfriendliness  was  not  confined  to  one 
side  "  ;  for  the  long  delay  in  the  transfer  in  Swaziland 
and  the  annexation  in  1895  of  the  territory  between 
Zululand  and  the  Portuguese  possessions,  whereby  the 
Transvaal  was  finally  cut  off  from  the  sea,  were,  he 
thinks,  distinctly  unfriendly  actions.    Dr.  Theal,  how- 
ever, is  still  confident  of  the  future.    He  believes  that 
at  length  the  valley  of  affliction  has  been  left  behind, 
and  that  the  clouds  which  hung  over  South  Africa  in 
1896  "  in  God's  good  providence  are  passing  away,  and 
the  future  seems  full  of  good  hope." 
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A  FIELD-NATURALIST'S  ZODIAC. 

"The    Migration   of    Birds."      By   Charles  Dixon. 
Amended  Edition.    London  :  Cox.  1897. 

MR.  DIXON,  who  has  contributed  to  the  ornitholo- 
gist's library  a  dozen  books,  generally  interesting, 
generally  constructed  on  a  principle  of  literary  permuta- 
tions and  combinations  that  suggest,  not  always  dimly, 
the  "resurrection  pie"  of  our  schooldays,  has  now 
undertaken  the  task  of  rewriting  one  of  the  most 
criticized  of  them  all.  Since  its  appearance — only  two 
years  ago,  in  fact — Mr.  Dixon  had  already  given  us  a 
volume  on  the  migration  of  British  birds,  which  he  now 
confessedly  regards  as  his  first  original  (the  italics  are 
the  author's)  contribution  on  the  subject.  The  present 
volume  must  consequently  be  regarded  as  an  amended 
issue  of  the  work  which  its  author  did  not  claim  as 
original.  We  cannot,  within  the  space  deserved  by  the 
subject,  show  all  the  reasons  we  have  for  doubting 
whether  Mr.  Dixon  has  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded.  He  has  thrown  himself  so  unreservedly 
on  the  mercy  of  readers  who  know  how  to  appreciate 
a  confession  of  errors  and  a  desire  to  rectify  them,  that 
no  one  will  be  disposed  to  view  the  present  production 
in  any  other  than  the  most  lenient  spirit,  until,  at  any 
rate,  the  second  year  of  the  next  century,  when  Mr. 
Dixon  may  possibly  find  occasion  to  renounce  his  newer 
heresies.  But  the  number  of  minor  typographical  errors 
— as,  for  example,  the  spelling  of  trochillidce  (p.  57) — 
that  have  gone  uncorrected  are  too  many  for  forgiveness. 
Yet  the  book  has  a  place  of  its  own  in  the  ephemeral 
literature  of  a  subject  that  is  viewed  differently  in  the 
light  of  each  succeeding  year  ;  and  the  addition  of  a 
bibliography  containing  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
references  has  gone  far  to  atone  for  what  we  are  bound 
to  consider  the  somewhat  scanty  acknowledgment  to 
Coues,  Seebohm  and  other  authorities. 

"  Memories  of  the  Months."    By  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 
London  :  Arnold.  1897. 

We  have  not  for  a  long  time  met  with  a  more 
ingenuous  recipe  for  the  successful  compilation  of 
what  is  commonly  known  as  "  popular  natural  his- 
tory "than  the  one  offered,  unconsciously  perhaps,  by 
the  author  of  the  garland  of  scraps — zoological,  botanical 
and  biographical — before  us.  "  Without  attempting  to 
become  a  specialist  himself,  each  man  has  at  command 
the  accumulated  fruits  of  the  labours  of  specialists." 
This  frank  acknowledgment  of  general  indebtedness 
should  console  all  who  spend  the  best  years  of  their  life 
in  investigating  the  marriage  laws  of  threadworms,  or 
the  pre-natal  development  of  marsupials,  only  that  at 
a  later  day  an  enterprising  journalist  may  come  along 
and  annex  their  contributions  to  scientific  literature  for 
the  benefit  of  the  simple  readers  of  popular  magazines. 
It  is  a  division  of  labour  without  a  corresponding  divi- 
sion of  profits,  but  where  the  many  benefit  the  few 
must  suffer  ;  and  the  man  who  lives  with  one  eye  glued 
to  the  microscope  must  find  in  his  labours  their  own 
reward.  Most  of  what  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  gives  us 
here  we  have  read  elsewhere,  as  he  admits  in  the  preface  ; 
but  that  need  not  in  any  way  detract  from  the  interest 
of  a  work,  a  collection,  as  it  were,  of  the  short  stories  of 
nature,  which  is  sure  to  find  and  please  many  readers. 
For  the  reader  of  to-day,  with  no  time  for  the  perusal 
of  voluminous  works  on  single  subjects,  affects  just  such 
a  sheaf  as  our  author  has  bound  for  him,  a  hurried 
review  of  close  on  a  hundred  subjects,  ranging  from 
bird-migration  to  mistletoe,  and  compressed  within 
three  times  as  many  pages.  Many  of  the  sketches, 
indeed,  are  so  slight,  and  the  writer  abandons  one  for 
the  next  with  such  breathless  haste,  that  we  find  our- 
selves regretting  that  one-half  of  his  essays  could  not 
have  been  doubled  in  length  at  the  cost  of  deleting 
the  rest.  Compression  of  the  extreme  kind,  unless  a 
great  deal  more  time  be  devoted  to  it  than  we  imagine 
the  author  has  spared  in  the  present  instance,  courts  error 
both  of  omission  and  commission,  the  former  more  par- 
ticularly. There  is,  for  instance,  something  wrong  about 
an  account  of  the  Great  Crested  Grebe  which  does  not 
mention  the  curiously  lobed  feet,  or  in  a  comparison  of 
our  stoat  and  weasel  without  allusion  to  their  strange 
confusion  in  Ireland,,  where,  in  fact,  but  one  of  them 


occurs.  The  errors  in  the  book  are,  we  hasten  to 
admit,  few  in  number.  To  one,  however,  we  must  find 
space  to  take  exception.  Even  if,  as  the  author  says, 
"there  are  no  more  remorseless  revolutionists  than 
men  of  science,"  their  destructiveness  has,  we  are  sure, 
not  carried  them  so  far  as  to  assign  to  the  Salmonidce 
"an  exalted  place  among  the  haute  noblesse  of  scaly 
creatures."  The  naturalist,  who  has  but  recently  been 
taught  to  set  the  crow,  for  specialized  organization  at 
any  rate,  above  the  eagle,  surely  knew  in  his  infancy 
that  the  perch  comes  first,  and  the  salmon  kind  com- 
paratively low,  in  the  social  scale  of  fishes. 

The  title  of  the  book  was  not  happily  chosen,  for  it 
involved  the  very  difficult  task  of  assigning  to  each 
month  the  subjects  most  appropriate,  and  we  are  unable 
to  congratulate  the  author  on  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  met  this  self-imposed  difficulty.  There  were,  for 
example,  at  least  two  other  months  of  the  twelve  with 
which  bird-migration  might  more  properly  have  been 
associated  than  January  ;  dry-fly-fishing  should  scarcely 
have  been  discussed  in  August  ;  and  the  slight  notes 
on  the  vexed  question  of  adders  and  their  young  might 
at  least  have  been  reserved  for  the  month  in  which 
young  adders  are  abroad. 

Of  the  appearance  of  the  book  there  is  not  much  to 
be  said.  The  marginal  titles  are  convenient,  but  there 
was  room  for  a  supplementary  cross-index.  The  few 
illustrations  seem  for  the  most  part  reproductions,  none 
too  happy,  of  originals  that  must  have  had  consider- 
able merit. 

'  The  Woodland  Life."    By  Edward  Thomas.  Lon- 
don :  Blackwood.  1897. 

More  agreeable  in  appearance  at  any  rate,  if  not 
quite  in  matter,  is  the  charming  little  volume  of  idyllic 
natural  history  recently  issued  by  Messrs.  Blackwood, 
a  portion  of  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  not  unlike 
the  arrangement  adopted  in  the  foregoing.  We  could 
have  wished  indeed  that  the  entire  book  had  been  in 
this  form.  The  public  taste  in  the  matter  of  such 
literature  is  very  uncertain,  but  we  are  disinclined  to 
believe  that  there  can  be  a  continual  demand  for  the 
reprint  of  highly  coloured  sketches  of  nature,  which, 
though  admirably  adapted  to  occupy  the  regulation 
space  allotted  to  "turnovers"  in  the  evening  papers, 
have  only  an  ephemeral  value.  Mr.  Thomas  discourses 
pleasantly  enough  of  his  mole-catchers,  of  nesting- 
birds,  and  woods  awakened  by  the  touch  of  spring  ; 
and  his  pages  are  freer  from  error  than  those  of  one  or 
two  other  recent  exponents  of  these  well-worn  themes. 
But  the  use  of  such  slight  reading  is  to  afford  a  change 
from  the  graver  matters  that  fill  the  rest  of  the  papers 
with  which,  to  the  detriment  of  our  eyesight,  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  lessening  the  monotony  of  the  railway  journey. 
To  a  lasting  place  on  the  shelf  its  claim  is  slender. 
The  concise  entries,  however,  with  which  the  last  third 
of  the  book  is  filled,  are  excellent,  and  will  be  widely 
appreciated.  Whatever  success  the  book  enjoys  will 
be  largely  due  to  the  publishers  ;  the  get-up  is  un- 
exceptionable. 

THE  NORTH-WEST  OF  INDIA. 

"  The  North-Western  Provinces  of  India  ;  their  History, 
Ethnology,  and  Administration.  By  W.  Crooke 
(Bengal  Civil  Service,  retired).  London  :  Methuen. 
1897. 

A WORK  such  as  this,  which  deals  with  one  of  the 
most  interesting  provinces  in  the  Indian  Empire, 
could  not  have  appeared  at  a  more  opportune  moment. 
It  is  but  a  few  months  ago  that  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  British  nation  for  help  in  saving  from  starvation 
some  millions  of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects.  It  is  certain 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  many  hundred  thousands 
of  pounds  contributed  with  such  prompt  generosity 
came  from  quarters  where  but  an  imperfect  knowledge 
prevailed  of  the  circumstances  and  surroundings  of  the 
suffering  populations  to  be  succoured  in  their  great 
distress.  Throughout  the  important  division  of  British 
India  known  as  the  North-Western  Provinces,  the  stress 
of  famine,  as  has  appeared  from  the  constant  reports  of 
the  Government  of  India,  was  felt  to  a  more  severe 
degree  than  in  any  other  district,  and  for  this  reason 
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the  elaborate  information  contained  in  Mr.  Crooke's 
present  work  is  valuable,  embracing  as  it  does  almost 
every  point  bearing-  on  the  social  life  of  the  people,  their 
principal  means  of  subsistence,  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  the  province  and  its  general  development 
since  it  came  under  British  rule. 

"  It  is  the  veritable  garden  of  India,  with  a  soil  of 
unrivalled  fertility,"  and  out  of  a  total  population  of 
over  forty-seven  millions,  nearly  thirty-five  millions  are 
wholly  or  partially  dependent  on  agriculture  for  their 
support.  It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  be  understood  that 
a  season  of  drought,  two  successive  indifferent  harvests 
and  a  consequent  scarcity  and  increased  price  of  food 
grains,  such  as  marked  the  year  1896,  would  be  in- 
evitably followed  by  widespread  suffering.  Since  i860 
the  Indian  Government  has  several  times,  unhappily, 
been  called  upon  to  devise  measures  against  famine. 
Mr.  Crooke  tells  us  that  it  is  accepted  as  an  esta- 
blished principle  that  every  life  shall  be,  if  possible, 
saved,  strict  responsibility  being  exacted  for  all  pre- 
ventive mortality.  Referring  specially  to  the  standard 
Code  regulating  the  administration  of  relief,  he  says  : 
"  On  the  initiative  of  Sir  John  Strachey,  then  Collector 
of  Moradabad,  the  system  of  supplying  cooked  food  to 
persons  who  consented  to  be  temporarily  confined  in  an 
enclosed  workhouse  was  for  the  first  time  introduced, 
and  secured  an  admirable  check  on  the  class  of  pro- 
fessional mendicants.  The  general  result  is  that  the 
able  bodied  labourer  is  provided  with  work  at  a  living 
wage,  either  on  extensive  public  works  managed  by  a 
trained  engineering  staff,  or  on  smaller  local  under- 
takings supervised  by  the  district  officials  ;  while  the 
sick  and  weak,  old  people  and  young  children,  are 
relieved  in  a  poorhouse  or  famine  camp,  where  medical 
attendance  is  supplied  and  sanitary  rules  enforced." 
These  extracts  will  suffice  to  show  the  quality  of  Mr. 
Crooke's  analysis,  a  careful  study  of  which  will  well 
repay  the  reader. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  sanitation  the  author's 
observations  (written  before  the  occurrences  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency  which  have  recently  attracted  so 
much  attention)  point  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
reform,  unless  considerations  of  finance  and  regard 
for  the  prejudices  of  the  people  are  entirely  set  aside. 
Referring  to  the  classes  which  rigidly  enforce  the  seclu- 
sion of  their  women,  Mr.  Crooke  remarks  :  "  The  roads 
may  be  regularly  swept,  the  street  drains  periodically 
flushed  ;  but  it  is  only,  after  all,  the  cleansing  of  the 
outside  of  the  cup  and  platter  ;  while  behind  these 
jealously  guarded  walls  lies  a  region  where  sanitation 
cannot  be  enforced  without  offending  the  most  deeply 
seated  prejudices  of  the  people."  In  addition  to  the 
subjects  above  noticed,  the  progress  made  in  general 
education,  in  the  means  of  communication,  and  in  the 
development  of  trade  is  described  with  care.  A  clearly 
drawn  table  of  contents  and  a  complete  index  add  to  the 
usefulness  of  this  work.  Mr.  Crooke  may  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  success  with  which  he  has  maintained  the 
high  standard  of  the  Service. 

FICTION. 

"  Salted  with  Fire."    By  George  Macdonald,  LL.D. 
London:  Hurst  &  Blackett.  1897. 

IN  a  moment  of  anger  Dr.  Macdonald  denounces 
his  hero  as  being  "  the  most  uninteresting  of  men." 
For  the  first  half-hour  of  the  novel  we  ourselves  were 
in  a  similar  temper.  The  hero,  Mr.  James  Blatherwick, 
son  of  a  Scots  farmer,  was  then  a  student  of  divinity  at 
Edinburgh.  There  was  nothing  to  whet  our  curiosity 
in  that  fact.  It  seemed  to  portend  an  orgie  of  the 
theological  wantoning  with  which  popular  novelists  of 
the  high-moral-tone  school  have  made  us  wearily 
familiar.  Nor  was  the  author  in  haste  to  undeceive  us. 
The  sixteen-year-old  housemaid  who  attended  to  the 
student  of  divinity  had  charms  to  which  the  student 
was  not  insensible.  Mr.  Blatherwick,  however,  had 
been  unwilling  to  entertain  honourable  intentions,  and 
his  heartless  levity  had  chilled  the  damsel.  That 
brought  about  a  crisis.  Next  time  she  gave  him 
tea,  her  love  for  the  boor  unwittingly  expressed  itself, 
and  then,  in  shame,  she  "  sank  on  the  floor  senseless." 
"  Seized    with    an    overmastering   repentance  that 


brought  back  with  a  rush  all  his  tenderness,  James 
sprang  to  her,  lifted  her  in  his  arms,  laid  her  on 
the  sofa,  and  lavished  caresses  upon  her,  until 
at  length  she  recovered  sufficiently  to  know  where 
she  lay — in  the  false  paradise  of  his  arms,  with 
him  kneeling  over  her  in  a  passion  of  regret,  the 
first  passion  he  had  ever  felt  or  manifested  towards  her, 
pouring  into  her  ear  words  of  incoherent  dismay — 
which,  taking  shape  as  she  revived,  soon  became 
promises  and  vows.  Thereafter  the  knowledge  that  he 
had  committed  himself,  and  the  conviction  that  he  was 
henceforth  bound  to  one  course  in  regard  to  her, 
wherein  he  seemed  to  himself  incapable  of  falsehood, 
unhappily  freed  him  from  the  self-restraint  then  most 
imperative  upon  him,  and  his  trust  in  his  own  honour 
became  the  last  loop  of  the  snare  about  to  entangle  his 
and  her  very  life.  At  the  moment  when  a  genuine  love 
would  have  hastened  to  surround  the  woman  with 
bulwarks  of  safety,  he  ceased  to  regard  himself  as  his 
sister's  keeper.  Even  thus  did  Cain  cease  to  be  his 
brother's  keeper,  and  so  slew  him."  All  this  was  un- 
promising ;  but,  strange  to  say,  it  turned  out  to  be  the 
prelude  to  an  extremely  able  study  of  human  nature. 
Resembling  Mr.  Meredith,  Dr.  Macdonald  has  a  keen 
perception  of  some  of  the  frailties  of  man,  and  as  an 
embodiment  of  egoism  James  Blatherwick  is  a  character 
not  less  impressive  than  the  well-known  Willoughby 
Pattern.  The  two  blackguards,  it  is  true,  move  in 
different  social  planes  ;  but  their  ends  are  shaped  by 
destinies  of  the  same  kind.  To  epitomize  his  tale 
would  be  to  do  Dr.  Macdonald  an  injustice.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  we  have  read  it  with  considerable 
pleasure. 

"The  Octave  of  Claudius."    By  Barry  Pain.  London 
and  New  York  :  Harpers.  1897. 

Mr.  Pain's  novel  has  many  merits,  but  it  has  one 
fatal  defect.  It  deals  with  lunatics.  Mr.  Pain  may 
quote  what  seem  like  precedents  justifying  what  he  has 
done,  for  example,  "  Haunted  and  the  Haunted,"  by 
Lord  Lytton.  Any  such  precedent,  however,  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  The  illusions  and  the  delusions 
with  which  Lord  Lytton  dealt  left  no  jar  on  one's  humane 
or  artistic  sensibilities  ;  neither  was  one  shocked  when 
Lever's  hilarious  lunatic  killed  himself  in  an  experiment 
with  his  own  invention.  Mr.  Pain's  lunatics,  however, 
are  not  of  that  sort.  They  are  simply  horrible.  They 
are  not  fair  game  for  any  novelist.  That  he  has  used 
them  is  the  more  deplorable  inasmuch  as  the  book, 
in  other  respects,  shows  some  talent. 

"  A  Rash  Verdict."  By  Leslie  Keith.  2  vols.   London  : 
Bentley.  1897. 

"  Leslie  Keith  "  is  an  exasperating  person.  Recently 
he  wrote  a  Kailyard  story,  showing  his  knowledge  of 
Lowland  Scots.  Now  he  has  published  an  essay  in  fiction 
in  order  to  show  how  admirably  he  can  write  in  English. 
He  does  write  fairly  well,  but  that  is  his  only  merit. 
The  plot  is  ridiculous.  It  concerns  Mr.  Thrale,  a 
wealthy  merchant  ;  Miss  Margaret  Thrale,  his  niece  ; 
and  Mr.  Marcus  Gale,  a  young  lawyer.  The  merchant 
asked  the  lawyer  to  carry  through  a  large  financial 
transaction  on  lines  which  the  lawyer  considered  dis- 
honest, and  the  merchant  was  shown  to  the  door.  It 
is  not  stated  why  Mr.  Thrale,  who,  presumably,  being 
an  old  man  of  affairs,  had  solicitors  of  his  own,  went  to 
Mr.  Gale.  That  is  one  of  the  lacunce  in  "  Leslie 
Keith " 's  work,  which  the  author  strives  to  conceal 
with  absurd  artifice.  Thus  :  "He  was  then  about  to 
make  a  fresh  disposition  of  his  property,  and  in 
his  will,  drawn  up  in  Margaret's  favour,  he  branded 
the  young  man  who  had  been  his  self-constituted 
judge.  It  was,  perhaps,  natural  that  in  the  first 
heat  of  his  displeasure  he  should  think  of  Marcus 
Gale  as  a  dangerous  acquaintance  for  her ;  but  it 
was,  all  the  same,  the  foolishest  piece  of  revenge  a 
man  of  sense  ever  lent  himself  to  ;  it  might  either  be 
laughably  futile,  since  Margaret  and  Gale  might  never 
meet,  or  it  might  cut  deeply  at  the  happiness  of  the 
young  girl  whom  he  truly  loved."  Nevertheless,  in  the 
"  fresh  disposition  of  his  property,"  Mr.  Thrale  ordained 
that  his  wealth  should  not  be  Margaret's  if  Mar- 
garet married  Mr.  Gale.  That  is  the  ridiculous  plot. 
The  working  out  is  equally  artificial  and  similarly  com- 
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placent.  There  is  not  a  single  character  in  the  book 
in  whom  a  human  being  can  take  the  slightest 
interest.  All  the  characters  are  mere  puppets.  "  Leslie 
Keith,"  as  we  have  remarked,  writes  fairly  well  ;  but 
in  the  matter  of  his  style,  as  in  that  of  the  structure 
of  his  theme,  he  will  be  none  the  worse  for  a  shock  to 
his  self-esteem.  "She  would  have  liked,"  he  writes, 
"  to  have  said  something  kind  if  she  had  only  known 
how  to  do  it."  A  few  lessons  in  grammar  would  help 
"Leslie  Keith"  to  make  a  better  job  of  his  next 
essay  in  fiction. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

THE  edition  de  luxe  of  "The  Works  of  Rudyard 
Kipling,"  which  Messrs.  Macmillan  are  limiting  to 
one  thousand  and  fifty  copies,  seems  likely  to  be  fully 
subscribed  for  in  advance  of  publication.  A  new  depar- 
ture has  been  made  in  the  grouping  of  the  stories,  so  as 
to  bring  together  those  dealing  with  similar  subjects  or 
individuals.  Two  tales,  "  Bitters  Neat  "and  "  Haunted 
Subalterns,"  which  appeared  in  the  first  Indian  edition 
ten  years  ago,  have  been  added  to  "  Plain  Tales  from 
the  Hills,"  and  the  Mowgli  stories  have  been  collected 
into  one  volume.  The  first  of  the  twelve  volumes  con- 
tains a  new  portrait  of  the  author,  etched  from  life  by 
Mr.  William  Strang. 

As  a  rule  the  publishing  house  of  William  Heinemann 
".•pullulates  "  with  new  projects  ;  at  the  present  moment 
the  quiet  of  satiety  is  upon  it.  Only  two  books  are  pro- 
mised for  the  immediate  future,  Sir  John  Fitch's  "  Life 
of  Matthew  and  Thomas  Arnold  "  and  Professor  Dow- 
den's  "  History  of  French  Literature,"  which  may  both 
be  expected  next  week.  As  to  fiction,  Mr.  Heinemann 
says  he  is  holding  his  hand,  and  for  the  same  reason 
that  accounts  for  the  air  of  comparative  somnolence  at 
present  overhanging  his  establishment.  That  reason 
is  the  enormous  commercial  success  attending  Mr. 
Caine's  latest.  Mr.  Heinemann  declares  that  his  client 
has  provided  the  public  with  just  the  article  they  want, 
and  in  proof  thereof  he  cites  the  record  fact  that  since 
the  publication  some  weeks  ago  of  "The  Christian" 
the  sales  have  averaged  a  thousand  a  day,  and  a  new 
edition  of  twenty  thousand  is  in  contemplation  ! 
Amazing  ! 

Mr.  Hall  Caine  will  not  attain  immortality,  but  his 
name  will  be  remembered  for  some  time  in  the  publish- 
ing office  of  the  "  Windsor  Magazine,"  where  "  The 
Christian "  saw  serial  light.  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock 
&  Co.  not  unnaturally  expected  that  the  issue  of  the 
book  would  also  be  in  their  hands,  more  especially  as 
they  had  spent  lavishly  in  advertising  it.  But  Mr. 
Caine  made  other  arrangements.  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock 
&  Co.  will  also  make  other  arrangements  with  all  future 
serial  writers  in  their  magazine. 

Stratford-on-Avon  has  long  been  the  Mecca  of 
Boston  young  men  and  maidens,  and  its  inhabitants 
are  well  accustomed  to  the  weird  speech  and  manners 
of  their  visitors.  But  Shakspeare's  birthplace  does 
not  exhaust  the  aspirations  of  Yankee  pilgrims.  They 
have  found  out  Milton's  home,  and  in  Chalfont  St. 
Giles,  the  Buckinghamshire  village  from  which  issued 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  may  now  be  heard  Amanda's  strident 
voice  calling  her  weary-eyed  "pop's"  attention  to  the 
beauties  of  the  place  in  general  (and  they  are  many) 
and  of  Milton's  cottage  in  particular.  The  present 
inhabitants  of  that  house,  by  the  way,  do  not  favour 
free  trade  in  literary  pilgrimages  :  they  have  instituted 
a  sixpenny  tariff.  But  what  Bostonian  would  not 
cheerfully  pay  ten  times  that  amount  for  the  delight  of 
talking  in  Massachusetts  parlours  of  his  pleasant  rest, 
one  sunny  afternoon,  in  the  low-ceiled  room  where 
Milton  wrote  the  "  Paradise  "  ? 

The  following  works,  which  from  their  theological 
interest  may  be  classed  together,  are  in  preparation  at 
Messrs.  Longmans: — "The  Perfect  Life,"  by  Canon 
Knox  Little  ;  "  The  Threshold  of  the  Sanctuary  :  being 
Short  Chapters  on  the  Inner  Preparation  for  the  Priest- 
hood," by  Principal  B.  W.  Randolph;  "  The  Validity 
of  Papal  Claims,"  consisting  of  the  five  lectures 
delivered  in  Rome  by  Dr.  F.  Nutcombe  Oxenham  ;  a 
version  in  Greek  of  the  "  Answer  of  the  Archbishops  of 
England  to  the  Apostolic  Letter  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  on 


English  Ordination  "  ;  and  "  The  Heavenly  Stairs  ;  or, 
a  Ladder  of  the  Love  of  God  for  Sinners,"  by  the  Rev 
George  Seymour  Hollings. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  issues  next  week  will  be 
the  posthumous  work  of  M.  Taine,  the  English  rights 
of  which  have  been  secured  by  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin.  It 
consists  of  notes  made  by  the  great  historian  during 
his  journeys  as  examiner  for  the  military  school  of 
Saint-Cyr,  and  is  entitled  "Journeys  through  France: 
being  Impressions  of  the  Provinces."  Mr.  Unwin  is 
also  introducing  a  rival  to  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison  in 
slum  literature  in  the  person  of  Mr.  W.  Somerset 
Maugham,  whose  forthcoming  novel,  "  Lizaof  Lambeth," 
is  said  to  be  grimly  realistic.  The  long-promised  first 
volume  of  "  Builders  of  Greater  Britain  "  is  to  be  ready 
on  Monday  next." 

The  famous  Coptic  Psalter,  which  was  discovered 
among  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  monastery  in  Upper 
Egypt  some  two  years  ago,  is  being  translated  in  its 
entirety  by  Dr.  Wallis  Budge,  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  is  to  be  shortly  published  by  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul. 
The  hundred  and  fifty-six  leaves  of  the  papyrus  are 
written  in  a  clear,  bold  hand,  and  contain  no  coloured 
ornamentation.  An  interesting  inclusion  is  the  spurious 
CLI.  Psalm. 

There  seems  to  be  a  steady  demand  for  works  on  our 
Indian  Empire.  Two  new  volumes  on  this  subject  are 
being  added  to  Messrs.  Sampson  Low's  "  Library  of 
Travel  and  Adventure."  The  first,  of  a  sporting  nature, 
is  entitled  "  How  I  Shot  My  Bears  ;  or,  Two  Years' 
Camp  Life  in  Kullu  and  Lahoul,"  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Tyacke; 
and  the  second,  of  more  practical  utility,  "On  the 
Indian  Hills  :  Coffee-planting  in  Southern  India."  The 
same  firm  is  supplementing  their  series,  "  Preachers 
of  the  Age,"  with  a  book  of  sermons  by  Dr.  J.  Guinness 
Rogers,  which  is  called  "The  Gospel  in  the  Epistles," 
and  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Messrs.  Sampson  Low's  autumn  contributions  to 
fiction  include  "Barbara  Blomberg,"  Professor  Georg 
Ebers's  historical  romance  of  the  days  of  Charles  V. ; 
Mr.  W.  Clark  Russell's  new  story,  "The  Two  Captains"  ; 
"Hernani  the  Jew,"  by  Mr.  A.  N.  Homer;  "The  Ex- 
ploits of  Myles  Standish,"  by  Mr.  Henry  Johnson  ;  and 
"The  Carstairs  of  Castle  Craig,"  edited  from  the 
Notes  of  John  Ffoulke  Carstairs,  Esq.,  by  Mr.  Hartley 
Carmichael. 

On  the  17th  inst.  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers,  late 
Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  will  issue  George  Du  Maurier's 
posthumous  novel,  "  The  Martian,"  in  single-volume 
form. 

Mr.  Harbutt  Dawson,  whose  name  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  Continental  economics,  is  issuing  next  week, 
through  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall,  his  studies  of  the 
present  social  movements  and  legislation  in  the  Swiss 
Republic. 

A  collection  of  essays  by  Mrs.  Mona  Caird  on  the 
eternal  question  of  "The  Morality  of  Marriage"  is  in 
preparation  by  Mr.  George  Redway.  Other  works 
coming  from  this  house  are  "  The  Curiosities  of  Bird 
Life,"  by  Mr.  Charles  Axon;  "The  Story  of  Our 
English  Towns,"  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Ditchfield  ;  and  an 
enlarged  edition,  in  two  volumes,  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Hecke- 
thorne's  "Secret  Societies  of  All  Ages  and  Countries." 

The  latest  volume  in  Mr.  Elliot  Stock's  "Popular 
County  History  Series  "  is  to  be  devoted  to  Cambridge- 
shire, and  is  undertaken  by  the  Rev.  E.  Conybeare,  an 
antiquary  of  repute  in  the  district.  Some  light  is 
thrown  on  the  Cymric  settlement  in  the  Fens  subse- 
quent to  the  Roman  evacuation  of  Britain. 

The  fifth  volume  of  Gregorovius's  "  History  of  the 
City  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  translated  from  the 
German  by  Mrs.  Hamilton,  will  shortly  be  issued  by 
Messrs.  George  Bell. 

The  title  that  has  been  chosen  by  the  veteran  novelist, 
Miss  Sarah  Tytler,  for  her  new  romance  is  "The 
Witch-Wife."  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus  will  publish 
it  this  month,  together  with  a  novel  by  Mr.  Owen  Hall, 
who,  with  his  title  of  "Jetsam,"  is  encroaching  some- 
what on  a  prior  claim  of  Mr.  Merriman. 

The  Cambridge  University  Press  is  preparing  a 
facsimile  edition  of  the  Codex  Beza?.   The  four  hundred 
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pages  of  the  MS.  are  being  reproduced  by  M.  Dujardin, 
by  the  heliogravure  process. 

A  more  permanent  form  is  to  be  given  to  Mr.  G.  W. 
Steevens's  impressions  of  the  Thessalian  campaign  in 
the  volume  which  Messrs.  Blackwood  are  publishing, 
entitled  "  With  the  Conquering  Turk  :  the  Confessions 
of  a  Bashi-Bazouk." 

Mr.  Macqueen  is  commencing  his  autumn  campaign 
with  three  works  of  fiction  and  a  volume  of  stories  from 
the  land  of  the  Round  Table,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Frost, 
which  he  calls  "The  Court  of  King  Arthur."  The 
titles  of  the  novels  are  "  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity,"  by 
Mr.  John  Le  Breton  ;  "The  Red-Painted  Box,"  by  Mrs. 
Connor  Leighton  ;  and  "  A  Girl's  Awakening,"  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Crawford,  who  is  chiefly  known  for  his  researches 
among  the  wild  flowers  of  Scotland. 

Two  more  artistic  productions  are  forthcoming  from 
Ruskin  House  —  "The  Hesperides,"  ten  songs  from 
Herrick,  set  to  music  by  Joseph  S.  Moorat;  and  Milton's 
Hymn  on  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity,  illustrated 
by  Mr.  T.  H.  Robinson  and  Miss  Emily  Harding. 

A  very  elaborate  production  is  promised  in  Mr. 
Walter  Crane's  edition  of  Spenser's  "  Shepheard's 
Calender,"  which  Messrs.  Harper  Brothers  are  about 
to  publish  :  it  will  be  freely  illustrated  with  original 
pictures  and  designs  by  the  artist  himself.  Another 
noteworthy  book  which  is  due  from  Albemarle  Street 
is  "White  Man's  Africa,"  by  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow, 
with  drawings  by  Mr.  Caton  Woodville. 

John  Knox's  "  History  of  the  Reformation  of  Scot- 
land "  has  been  rendered  into  modern  spelling  by  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Guthrie,  and  is  among  Messrs.  Black's  early 
productions,  together  with  another  volume  of  Scotch 
interest,  "  Memorials  of  Dunniker  Church,  Kirkcaldy," 
edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Fairweather. 

Messrs.  Jarrold  &  Sons  announce  that  they  are 
publishing  two  new  volumes  in  their  "Greenback" 
Series  of  novels,  one  entitled  "Mrs.  Wylde,"  by  Linda 
Gardiner,  the  other  "  Through  Another  Man's  Eyes," 
by  Eleanor  Holmes. 

The  list  is  small  of  those  works  which  attain  the 
distinction  of  an  edition  de  luxe  after  having  appeared 
in  various  cheap  forms.  To  the  number  Messrs.  Jarrold 
are  adding  Mr.  Charles  Hannan's  novel  of  Chinese  life, 
"  The  Capital  of  Pekin,"  which  was  originally  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Sonnenschein  in  London  and  Messrs. 
Cassell  in  New  York  at  fifty  cents  a  copy.  The  other 
works  about  to  be  issued  by  this  firm  are  Maurus  Jokai's 
"Pretty  Michal  "  and  "A  Studio  Mystery,"  by  the 
author  of  "The  Devil  Tree  of  El  Dorado." 

Miss  Mabel  Peacock  has  recently  completed  a  third 
volume  of  humorous  and  pathetic  Dialectic  Stories. 
Messrs.  Jackson  &  Sons,  Brigg,  Lincolnshire,  and 
Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  London,  are  the 
publishers. 

Messrs.  Putnam's  Sons'  forthcoming  productions  are 
a  work  by  Mr.  Charles  S.  Newhall  on  "  The  Vines  of 
North-Eastern  America  "  ;  "  Chronicles  of  Tarrytown 
and  Sleepy  Hollow,"  by  Mr.  Edgar  Mayhew  Bacon, 
which  is  reminiscent  of  Washington  Irving,  and  a  novel 
of  life  in  Egypt  by  Miss  Annette  Lucille  Noble,  entitled 
"The  Professor's  Dilemma." 

THE  THEOLOGICAL  SHELF. 

"  The  Christian  Ecclesia.  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Early 
History  and  Early  Conceptions  of  the  Ecclesia,  and  Four 
Sermons."  By  Fenton  John  Anthony  Hort,  D.D.  London  : 
Macmillan.  1897. 

HERE  is  a  book  from  Cambridge  of  real  value  to  every 
student  of  theology  and  every  minister  of  religion. 
Frederick  Maurice  stands  apart  as  the  one  great  teacher  from 
Cambridge  who  has  influenced  and  is  destined  to  influence 
more  and  more  the  theological  teaching  of  our  time.  But  after 
him  Lightfoot,  Westcott  and  Hort  are  pre-eminent.  The  four 
together  make  Cambridge's  contribution  to  Victorian  theology 
of  the  highest  value.  And  in  this  book  we  have  Dr.  Hort  at 
his  best. 

It  is  to  Dr.  Hort's  credit — though  not  to  the  credit  of  eccle- 
siastical writers  generally  that  we  should  have  to  note  it — that 
the  tone  and  temper  of  his  work  is  such  as  to  cause  no  offence 
— it  is  throughout  sweetly  reasonable.  Roman  Catholics, 
Anglicans,  Nonconformists,  may  all  of  them  study  it  comfort- 


ably, and  to  their  great  advantage.  If  there  were  any  general 
desire  for  Reunion  now,  these  studies  in  the  early  history  and 
early  conceptions  of  the  Ecclesia  would  be  found  most  helpful 
towards  that  good  end. 

Of  the  four  names  by  which  the  first  followers  of  Jesus  were 
known — the  brothers,  the  learners,  the  consecrated  ones  and 
the  Christians — Dr.  Hort  lays  special  stress  on  the  second  ; 
indeed  he  seems  to  think  that  "the  disciples"  was  the  most 
common  name  for  the  Twelve,  "  whose  primary  active  function 
and  permanent  fundamental  function  was  discipleship  "  ;  and 
this  he  maintains  must  be  sharply  distinguished  from  the  second 
purpose  for  which  they  were  formed  into  a  body — namely,  the 
sending  them  forth  to  preach  and  to  work  acts  of  deliverance. 
It  seems  a  little  doubtful  whether  Dr.  Hort  does  not  attach  too 
definite  a  meaning  to  some  of  the  words  and  phrases  with 
which  he  deals,  demanding  of  them  a  more  scientific  exactitude 
than  can  properly  be  applied  to  them.  For  instance,  he 
says: — "Since  Augustine's  time  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  or 
kingdom  of  God,  of  which  we  read  so  often  in  the  Gospels,  has 
been  simply  identified  with  the  Christian  Ecclesia.  This  is  not 
an  unnatural  deduction  from  some  of  our  Lord's  sayings  on 
this  subject  taken  by  themselves,  but  it  cannot,  I  think,  hold 
its  ground  when  the  whole  range  of  His  teaching  about  it  is 
comprehensively  examined.  We  may  speak  of  the  Ecclesia 
a"s  the  visible  representative  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  as  the 
primary  instrument  of  its  sway,  or  under  other  analogous  forms 
of  language.  But  we  are  not  justified  in  identifying  the  one 
with  the  other,  so  as  to  be  able  to  apply  directly  to  the 
Ecclesia  whatever  is  said  in  the  Gospels  about  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  or  of  God."  To  us  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  hold 
that  the  building  of  the  Ecclesia,  the  founding  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  eternal  life,  which  is  St.  John's  equivalent  for  the  king- 
dom of  the  other  three  Evangelists — all  refer  vaguely  and  in 
the  way  of  language  thrown  out  to  the  one  thing — the 
righteous  society  to  be  established  upon  earth. 

One  salutary  fact,  at  any  rate,  becomes  evident  from  Dr. 
Hort's  investigations,  and  that  is  that  no  existing  Christian 
society  can  claim  to  be  Scriptural.  We  are  delivered,  all  of 
us — let  us  hope  finally  delivered — from  looking  to  the  Bible, 
and  the  Bible  only,  for  our  religion.  "  In  the  New  Testament," 
he  says,  "  the  word  ('ttlctkoitos,  as  applied  to  men,  mainly,  if  not 
always,  is  not  a  title,  but  a  description  of  the  Elder's  function  "  ; 
and  he  then  goes  on  with  these  memorable  words  : — "  In  this, 
as  in  so  many  other  things,  is  seen  the  futility  of  endeavouring 
to  make  the  Apostolic  history  into  a  set  of  authoritative  pre- 
cedents, to  be  rigorously  copied  without  regard  to  time  or  place, 
thus  turning  the  Gospel  into  a  second  Levitical  Code.  The 
Apostolic  age  is  full  of  embodiments  of  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  most  instructive  kind  ;  but  the  responsibility  of  choosing 
the  means  was  left  for  ever  to  the  Ecclesia  itself,  and  to  each 
Ecclesia,  guided  by  ancient  precedent  on  the  one  hand  and 
adaptation  to  present  and  future  needs  on  the  other.  The 
lesson-book  of  the  Ecclesia,  and  of  every  Ecclesia,  is  not  a 
law,  but  a  history." 

Some  of  the  principles  which  Dr.  Hort  finds  in  the  Apostolic 
age  are  these  :  that  the  Christian  life  is  the  true  human  life  ; 
that  the  right  relations  between  the  members  of  the  Ecclesia 
are  simply  the  normal  relations  which  should  subsist  between 
members  of  the  human  race  ;  that  all  relations  of  life,  being 
baptized  into  Christ,  become  parts  and  particular  modes  of 
Christian  membership.  As  to  the  organization  of  the  early 
Ecclesia,  he  is  careful  to  point  out  that  the  Ecclesia  itself — i.e. 
apparently  the  sum  of  all  its  male  adult  members — is  the 
primary  body,  and  it  would  seem  even  the  primary  authority. 
The  offices  or  officers  are  merely  organs  of  its  corporate 
life  for  special  purposes. 

"Village  Sermons."  By  F.  G.  A.  Hort,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
sometime  Hulsean  Professor  and  Lady  Margaret  Reader 
in  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  London  : 
Macmillan.  1897. 

It  was  surely  of  set  purpose  that  Dr.  Hort's  son,  in  bringing 
out  this  posthumous  volume  of  his  father's  sermons,  carefully 
noted  his  various  titles  and  offices,  for  the  most  remarkable 
thing  about  these  sermons  is  their  extreme  simplicity  and  the 
entire  absence  from  them  of  any  affectation  of  learning.  It  is 
a  rare  triumph  for  a  man  to  be  both  great  in  scholarship  and 
also  thoroughly  capable  as  a  preacher  to  a  village  congrega- 
tion. This  triumph  Dr.  Hort  has  achieved,  the  twelve  sermons 
on  the  Bible  being  especially  noteworthy. 

"Religious  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools."  By  the  Rev. 
George  C.  Bell,  M.A.,  Master  of  Marlborough  College. 
London  :  Macmillan.  1897. 

A  cautious  little  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  light  of  modern 
criticism,  observing  the  "Law  of  Parsimony"  very  strictly, 
should  not  be  called  religious  teaching.  Haifa  dozen  Lent 
lessons  on  the  Church  Catechism  would  have  been  more 
effectual  if  the  object  of  Mr.  Bell  is  to  build  up  his  boys  in  the 
Catholic  faith.  A  few  chapters  of  Matthew  Arnold  would  have 
served  if  his  object  is  to  lead  them  to  a  love  of  the  Bible  as  the 
most  inspiring  of  literatures. 

However,  the  boys  who  attend  carefully  to  these  lessons,  and 
read  between  the  lines,  will  no  longer  be  in  that  state  of  "intel- 
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lectual  innocence"  which  has  allowed  some  people  to  reject  the 
Christian  religion  because  a  herd  of  Gadarean  pigs  went  mad. 

"  Ourselves,  in  Relation  to  a  Deity  and  a  Church."  London  : 
Red  way.  1897. 

The  good  man  who  has  inflicted  this  book  on  a  long-suffering 
public  seems  to  have  been  asleep  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  He  must  have  dozed  off  soon  after  hearing  a  lecture 
at  the  Hall  of  Science  on  "  Is  the  Bible  True  ?"  or  "An  Indict- 
ment of  God."  He  thinks  he  is  a  pioneer  of  those  who  eventu- 
ally will  "  root  up,  sweep  out  and  overthrow  "  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. He  is  really  a  charming  survival,  in  a  state  of  intel- 
lectual innocence,  and  is  hardly  to  be  taken  seriously. 

However  the  reading  of  his  book  would  be  useful  for  the 
clergy  if  it  were  not  so  vulgarly  written  ;  for  all  these  attacks, 
even  old-fashioned  attacks  of  this  sort,  help  to  sweep  away 
some  rubbish  and  leave  the  Church  cleaner  and  brighter. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Monologues  of  the  Dead.-'  By  G.  W.  Steevens.  London  : 
Methuen.  1897. 

THESE  brilliant  monologues  may  perhaps  outrage  the 
feelings  of  the  stern  classical  scholar,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  ordinary  man,  while  admiring  their  power  and 
enjoying  their  fun,  will  chuckle  over  many  of  them  as  expressing 
irreverent  feelings  which  he  dared  scarcely  give  voice  to.  What, 
for  instance,  could  be  better  than  this  of  Xanthippe  : — "  You  may 
imagine  what  a  load  I  had  to  carry  with  a  man  like  that  about 
the  house.  Always  mooning,  he  was,  looking  down  at  his  toes 
or  up  at  the  sky.  And  always  mumbling  to  himself  about 
squares  and  names  and  music  and  things  till  you  couldn't  get 
a  word  out  of  him.  And  always  getting  in  the  way  of  work, 
and  we  too  poor  to  keep  more  than  one  slave  girl.  I  that  had 
been  accustomed  to  twenty  or  thirty.  Lazy  ?  Zeus,  you  couldn't 
get  that  man  to  work.  He'd  about  all  day  in  the  gymnasia 
talking  about  the  gods  know  what  nonsense,  stuffing  green 
heads  with  no  good  you  may  be  quite  sure,  when  he  got  hold 
of  sparks  like  Glaucon  and  Alcibiades  and  the  rest  of  them.  I 
can't  make  out  for  the  life  of  me  what  the  young  gentlemen  saw 
in  him,  to  be  always  about  with  him.  Why  couldn't  he  keep  to 
folks  of  his  own  station  ?  They  told  me  before  I  married  he 
was  a  stonemason  or  something  of  the  sort,  but  I  never  saw 
any  stonemasoning  about  him  for  one.  And  me  slaving  for 
him  all  the  while  and  working  my  fingers  to  the  bone  to  keep 
the  house  and  children  respectable.  Yes,  and  him  too.  Why, 
do  you  know  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  that  man's  clothes — 
but  there,  you  say  you  saw  him  once  or  twice,  sir.  I'll  warrant 
he  was  going  about  with  no  sandals  on,  and  his  tunic  in  lags. 
His  eating  nothing  but  dry  bread  I  didn't  mind,  but  when  it 
came  to  going  into  the  market-place  with  a  tear  in  his  tunic  as 
big  as  a  good-sized  fig  '  What  did  he  care  if  people  said  : 
'There  goes  Xanthippe's  husband.  A  nice  state  she  lets  him 
go  about  in.'  "  This  is  in  Mr.  Steevens's  lighter  vein,  but  such 
monologues  as  those  of  Alcibiades,  Cicero,  and  Caligula  among 
others  show  a  historical  insight  and  imagination  which  is  quite 
remarkable. 

"  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy."  Edited  by  R.  H.  Inglis 
Palgrave,  F.R.S.    Vol.  II.    London:  Macmillan.  1897. 

The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Palgrave's  important  work,  contain- 
ing letters  A — E,  appeared  in  1894.  The  second  contains  letters 
F — M.  The  list  of  contributors  shows  that  the  best  economists 
of  our  own  country  and  America  have  co-operated  to  make  this 
their  common  storehouse.  Probably  no  one  but  Mr.  Palgrave 
could  have  gathered  such  a  staff  around  him,  and  he  is  sin- 
cerely to  be  congratulated  and  thanked  of  all  who  have  any 
interest  in  the  science  which  has  so  thoroughly  lived  down  its 
reputation  as  "  dismal." 

"  Industries  and  Wealth  of  Nations."  By  Michael  G.  Mulhall, 
F.S.S.    London:  Longmans.  1897. 

Most  people  are  agreed  that  the  interpretation  of  statistics  is 
at  least  as  important  as  their  collection,  and  Mr.  Mulhall 
worthily  follows  up  his  monumental  "  Dictionary  of  Statistics" 
by  the  present  comparison  of  the  population,  energy,  industries, 
wealth  and  burdens  of  the  various  nations  of  Christendom.  It 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  such  comparisons  are  as  interesting 
as  they  are  valuable.  For  instance,  the  first  diagram 
shows  that  Great  Britain  comes  easily  first  in  wealth 
per  head,  France  and  Australia  following,  with  the  United 
States  for  a  good  third  ;  and,  even  in  the  first  few 
pages  the  attention  is  caught  by  striking  statements  like  the 
following : — That  steam  represents  more  than  one-half  the 
working  power  of  the  world  ;  that  distributive  energy  has  in 
the  last  fifty  years  increased  three  times  as  fast  as  productive  ; 
that  agriculture  employs  49  per  cent,  of  the  working  population 
of  nations  ;  that  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  fisheries 
does  not  reach  a  million  ;  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  American 
continent  is  still  uninhabited.  The  only  criticism  that  one 
might  make  is  that  Mr.  Mulhall  sometimes  raises  a  prejudice 
against  his  figures  by  statements  that  must  be  described  as 
"rash."  Within  the  first  seventeen  pages  we  find  these: — That 


the  urban  population  of  France  is  24  per  cent.,  of  Germany 
30  per  cent.  ;  that  railways  should  in  all  cases  be  State 
property,  as  they  become  a  terrible  monopoly  in  the  hand  of 
joint-stock  companies  ;  that  inconvertible  notes  are  dishonest 
money.  But,  as  regards  the  first,  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle's 
Report  put  the  urban  pioportion  at  37  and  47  per  cent, 
respectively.  As  regards  the  other  two,  they  may  be  true  or 
they  may  be  false  ;  they  are  at  least  arguable,  and  we  do  not 
expect  to  find  them  among  masses  of  information  that  we  are 
expected  to  take  as  statistical  fact.  They  naturally  arouse  a 
feeling  of  suspicion  as  to  the  authority  of  the  statistics. 

"  Outlines  of  Economic  Theory."  By  Herbert  Joseph  Davenport. 
London  :  Macmillan.  1897. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  placing  this  book.  It  covers  the 
whole  field  of  economic  science  ;  but  the  writer  has  the  courage 
to  take  a  1  me  and  a  method  of  his  own.  This  is  rather  baffling 
to  one  who  considers  that  we  do  not  require  any  more  "  sys- 
tems," and  that  the  line  of  least  resistance  for  scientific  progress 
is  to  take  Marshall's  "  Principles"  as  summing  up  all  the  past 
in  economic  theory,  and  to  specialize  on  that  foundation.  To 
quote  the  American  advertisement : — "  The  doctrines  of  political 
economy  are  re-stated  in  terms  of  adaptation  to  environment 
as  one  aspect  of  the  great  law  of  correspondence.  Demand  is 
made  the  primary  power.  Least  resistance  in  the  physical 
world  emerges  as  least  sacrifice  in  the  world  of  motive.  Upon 
these  two  notions — that  of  demand  as  primary  force  and  of 
sacrifice  as  primary  law  of  action — is  rested  a  somewhat  novel 
conception  of  value.  Novel  and  important  applications  thereof 
are  made  to  the  theory  of  money  and  exchange  as  well  as  to 
the  science  and  practice  of  taxation."  The  extent  of  this  new 
departure  makes  it  impossible  to  criticize  it  in  detail  here.  The 
following  is,  perhaps,  enough  to  show  that  in  Mr.  Davenport 
we  have  a  new  and  strong  writer  : — 

"  Political  Economy  may  be  stated  to  be  a  study  of  man  in 
his  commercial  and  industrial  activities.  This  definition  will 
not  be  found  greatly  helpful  if  attempt  is  made  to  apply  it. 
The  chemistry  of  farming,  or  the  mechanics  of  weaving,  hardly 
falls  within  the  field  of  economic  investigation.  But  it  is  the 
murrain  of  definitions  that,  in  about  the  degree  that  they  get 
helpful  and  mentally  tangible,  they  get  inaccurate.  No  science 
is  properly  to  be  regarded  as  separated  by  any  definite  line  of 
demarcation  from  all  others.  In  some  manner,  more  or  less 
remote,  all  knowledge  is  related  to  all  other.  The  field  which 
any  science  covers  is  mostly  a  question  of  point  of  view.  Men's 
commercial  and  industrial  activities  are  in  countless  points  of 
contact  with  questions  of  social  morality  and  physical  health  ; 
with  questions  of  pedagogy  and  jurisprudence  ;  with  chemistry, 
mechanics,  and  physics  ;  with  law,  politics,  and  medicine  ;  with 
physiology,  sanitation,  and  dietetics  ;  with  religion,  criminology, 
and  penology.  Geography  is  handmaid  to  transportation. 
Geology  discloses  the  gold  and  silver  mines.  Astronomy  may  hide 
the  secret  of  droughts  and  famines.  Evidently  enough  we  need 
a  point  of  view,  else  Political  Economy  is  not  Sociology  merely, 
but  Sociology  and  a  good  deal  more.  Political  Economy 
treats  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  activities  of  men  from 
the  standpoint  of  values  and  markets.  ...  It  is  more  than  the 
science  of  trades  and  values  ;  but  its  horizon  includes  only 
what  falls  into  view  from  this  point  of  survey." 

"  New  Thoughts  on  Current  Subjects  :  Scientific,  Social,  Philo- 
sophical." By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Devve.  London :  Elliot 
Stock.  1897. 

The  first  question  of  the  hour  which  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Dewe  sets 
himself  to  answer  in  his  volume  of  discoveries  is  "  Why  should 
the  sea  be  salt?"  The  question  is  so  obvious  that  one  may 
well  wonder  why  it  has  been  left  so  long  unanswered,  why 
former  generations  should  have  spared  the  discovery  to  shine 
as  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  crown  of  an  already  memorable 
year.  We  can  see  our  descendants  a  thousand  years  hence 
cramming  for  an  examination  : 

Q.  What  memorable  events  occurred  in  the  year  1897  ? 

A.  The  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  discovery  of  the 
reason  why  the  sea  is  salt. 

"  Our  rivers,"  the  author  tells  us,  "  though  supposed  to  con- 
tain nought  but  fresh  water,  yet  in  reality  contain  small  quan- 
tities of  salt,  which,  being  carried  hourly  and  daily  and  yearly 
into  the  sea,  soon  suffice  to  saturate  it  thoroughly  with  the 
briny  element."  If  Nature  had  stayed  her  hand  at  this  point, 
she  would  have  left  the  inquiring  mind  unprovided  with  a  reason 
for  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  accumulated  water  from  many 
rivers  is  Salter  than  the  individual  rivers  ;  but  she  took  a  step 
further— evaporation.  The  sun  is  continually  drawing  up  fresh 
water  from  the  sea  and  leaving  the  salt  behind,  and  "  only  a 
small  quantity  of  the  vapour  thus  carried  up  returns  direct 
to  the  sea.  It  is  borne  away  by  aerial  currents  to 
terrestrial  regions  ;  there  it  is  precipitated  in  the  shape  of  rain, 
which  percolates  through  the  soil,  and,  enriched  again  with  a 
burden  of  salt,  returns  to  the  briny  deep."  This  is  no  place  for 
the  discussion  of  so  considerable  a  discovery  ;  we  will  only  say 
in  passing  that  Mr.  Dewe's  solution  of  the  problem  looks  likely, 
if  only  because  it  allows  us  to  go  on  at  once  and  register  our 
thanks  to  a  Providence  that  has  so  well  arranged  the  affairs 
of  this  world.    Why  Mr.  Dewe  should  have  neglected  to  do  so 
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himself  on  this  one  occasion  we  cannot  imagine  ;  surely  he 
has  missed  a  fair  opportunity  in  his  failure  to  contemplate 
how  uncomfortable  we  should  be  if  the  water  evaporated  from 
the  rivers  were  in  the  habit  of  being  borne  away  by  aerial  cur- 
rents to  aquatic  regions.  In  his  second  paper,  "  On  the  Nature 
of  Heat,"  the  author  discovers  that  "  heat  in  its  inmost  nature 
is  nothing  but  another  form  of  force."  From  the  tone  of  Mr. 
Dewe's  writing  we  guess  that  we  ought  to  be  much  astonished 
at  this  suggestion  ;  but  the  fact  is  that  science  in  these  days 
is  so  ceaselessly  surprising  that  the  student  is  at  last  wearied 
into  acquiescence,  and  can  hardly  bestir  himself  sufficiently  to 
ask  whether  a  given  discovery  is  brand-new  or  whether  it  has 
not  perhaps  been  suggested  before.  The  Rev.  J.  A.  Dewe 
Opens  his  third  chapter,  "  On  the  Nature  of  Electricity,"  by 
deploring  the  fact  that  "  there  is  scarcely  any  one  who  seems 
to  have  made  a  supreme  endeavour  to  grapple  with  the  great 
question,  What  is  electricity?"  He  candidly  admits  that  the 
question  has  been  proposed,  but  "  little  or  no  light  has  been 
shed  upon  the  subject."  Under  the  circumstances  it  would 
perhaps  be  hardly  fair  to  reveal  the  explanations  with  which 
he  proposes  to  "  prepare  the  way  for  the  satisfactory  solution 
of  so  important  a  problem  "  ;  but  we  may,  at  any  rate,  say  this 
much  :  electricity  is  only  another  form  of  terrestrial  attraction. 
Space  forbids  us  to  notice  the  essays  on  "  Stellar  and  Absolute 
Space,"  "The  Science  and  Harmony  of  Smell,"  "The  Unifica- 
tion of  Nations,"  "The  Relation  between  Capital  and  Labour," 
"  Diplomacy,"  "  The  Philosophy  of  War,"  "  Thought  and 
Speech,"  "  The  Nature  of  Music."  These  are  not  the  author's 
best  efforts,  some  of  them  are  a  little  vague  and  at  times 
almost  commonplace.  In  his  more  characteristic  essay,  "On 
the  Nature  of  Fashion,"  he  remarks  that  human  nature  is  made 
up  of  two  parts,  one  is  unchanging,  the  other  is  continually 
subject  to  changes,  "  and  if  we  examine  carefully  the  root  of 
all  these  changes  we  shall  find  that  it  is,  in  nearly  every  case, 
the  state  of  our  feeling  "  ;  however  strong  a  hold  a  beautiful 
picture  "  may  have  on  us  at  the  time,  yet,  if  contemplated  long, 
it  will  cause  weariness  and  annoyance.  Behold,  then,  the  funda- 
mental cause  of  the  changes  that  take  place  in  fashion."  Behold 
again,  in  another  essay,  the  same  luminous  logic,  the  same 
assured  touch,  laying  at  rest  for  all  time,  in  the  course  of  a 
dozen  pages,  the  problem  of  free  will  and  heredity.  Gently 
those  staring  eyes  are  closed,  so  gently,  indeed,  that,  look  how 
we  may,  we  cannot  discover  the  process.  But  closed  they  are 
by  the  time  we  reach  the  last  paragraph,  for  it  begins  with  a 
"Thus,"  and  states  that  heredity  is  not  incompatible  with  free 
will.  The  essay  on  "  Spiritualistic  Communications  "  is  too 
difficult  to  discuss  in  small  print  ;  indeed,  we  are  not  sure  that 
we  thoroughly  understand  any  of  the  truths  therein  discovered, 
except  this  :  "  The  great  difference  between  a  dead  body  and  a 
living  body  consists  in  this,  that  the  dead  body  is  void  of  life, 
whereas  the  living  body  is  possessed  of  life."  In  his  last  essay 
the  author  again  remarks  with  surprise  and  distress  that  no 
one  of  his  predecessors  in  learning  has  attempted  to  solve  the 
great  problem  he  has  to  propose.  This  time  it  is  the  recon- 
ciliation of  science  with  Genesis.  We  will  leave  the  poor 
creatures  who  have  shrunk  from  rushing  into  the  breach  to 
read  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Dewe's  reconciliation  and  gnash  their  teeth 
at  their  unwarrantable  backwardness. 

Can  any  one  think  of  any  difficulties  that  still  remain  un- 
explained ?  If  there  is  such  a  persistent  person,  he  knows  now 
where  to  apply.    "  Problems  solved  while  you  wait." 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
mtist  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 
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Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
mails  every  Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First 
Edition  cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the 
regular  issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4  p.m.  on  Fridays. 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  A  printed  Scale  of  Charges 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 


FRANCE. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  PARIS  every  Saturday  from 
Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  {near  the 
Bourse'),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  at  Le 
Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Le  Kiosque 
Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Le  Kiosque  Vermimes, 
Cour  de  Rome,  and  at  the  Galignani  Library,  Nice. 


AMERICA. 

Copies  are  on  Sale  at  the  International  News  Company's  Offices, 
83  and  85  Duane  Street,  New  York,  Messrs.  Damrell  & 
Upham's,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  at  The 
Harold  Wilson  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


■CTMPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY   EVENING,  UNDER 

ONE  FLAG,  and  MONTE  CRISTO.  Grand  Variety  Entertainment. 
Doors  open  at  7.45. 


CCHOOL  FOR  THE  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN, 

^  GRANVILLE  HOUSE,  MEADS,  EASTBOURNE  Thorough  Educa- 
tion. Highest  references  ;  home  comforts  ;  large  grounds  with  croquet  and  tennis 
lawns.  —  For  prospectus  apply  to  the  Principal 


CT.    THOMAS'S    HOSPITAL    MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

Albert  Embankment,  London.  S.E. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  of  1897-9S  will  OPEN  on  Saturday,  October  2,  when 
the  prizes  will  be  distributed  at  Three  p.m.  in  the  Governor's  Hall. 

Three  Entrance  Scholarships  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  September — viz.  : 
One  of  ^150  and  one  of  ^60  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  with  either  Physiology, 
Botany,  or  Zoology,  for  first  year's  Students  ;  one  of  ,650  in  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
and  Chemistry,  for  third  year's  Students,  from  the  Universities. 

Scholarships  and  money  prizes  of  the  value  of  ,£300  are  awarded  at  the  Sessional 
Examinations,  as  well  as  several  medals. 

Special  classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific  and 
Intermediate  M.B.  Examinations  of  the  University  of  London. 

All  hospital  appointments  are  open  to  Students  without  charge. 

Club  Rooms  and  an  Athletic  Ground  are  provided  for  Students. 
'  The  School  Buildings  and  the  Hospital  can  be  seen  on  application  to  the  Medical 
Secretary. 

The  fees  may  be  paid  in  one  sum  or  by  instalments.  Entries  may  be  made  sepa- 
rately to  lecture  or  to  hospital  practice  ;  and  special  arrangements  are  made  for 
Students  entering  from  the  Universities  and  for  qualified  practitioners. 

A  register  of  approved  lodgings  is  kept  by  the  Medical  Secretary,  who  also  has  a 
list  of  local  medical  practitioners,  clergymen,  and  others  who  receive  Students  into 
their  houses. 

For  prospectuses  and  all  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Rendle,  the  Medical  Secretary. 

H.  P.  HAWKINS,  M  A.,  M.D.  Oxon,  Dean. 


CT.  BARTHOLOMEW'S   HOSPITAL   and  COLLEGE. 

^    The  WINTER  SESSION  will  begin  on  Friday,  October  1,  1897. 

Students  can  reside  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital  walls,  subject  to  the  colle- 
giate regulations. 

'The  Hospital  contains  a  service  of  750  beds.  Scholarships  and  Prizes  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  nearly  ,£900  are  awarded  annually. 

The  Medical  School  contains  large  Lecture  Rooms  and  well-appointed  Labora- 
tories for  Practical  Teaching,  as  well  as  Dissecting  Rooms,  Museum,  Library,  &c. 

A  large  Recreation  Ground  has  recently  been  purchased,  and  is  open  to  members 
of  the  Students'  Clubs. 

For  further  particulars  apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Warden  of  the 
College,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  E.C. 

A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


gT.   BARTHOLOMEW'S   HOSPITAL  and  COLLEGE. 
PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  CLASS. 


Systematic  Courses  of  Lectures  and  Laboratory  Work  in  the  subjects  of  the  Pre- 
liminary Scientific  and  Intermediate  B.Sc.  Examinations  of  the  University  of 
London  will  commence  on  October  i,  and  continue  till  July,  1898. 

Fee  for  the  whole  course,  £,n,  or  ,£18  18s.  to  students  of  the  Hospital  ;  or  single 
subjects  may  be  taken. 

There  is  a  Special  Class  for  the  January  Examination. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Warden  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  London,  E.C. 

A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


THING'S   COLLEGE,  LONDON.— STUDENTS  in  Arts 

and  Science,  Engineering,  Architecture,  and  Applied  Sciences,  Medicine,  and 
other  branches  of  education  will  be  admitted  for  the  next  Term  on  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 28.    EVENING  CLASSES  commence  Thursday,  September  30. 

Students  are  classed  on  entrance  according  to  their  proficiency,  and  terminal 
reports  of  the  progress  and  conduct  of  Matriculated  Students  are  sent  to  their 
parents  and  guard  ans.    There  are  Entrance  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions. 

Students  who  are  desirous  of  studying  anv  particular  subject  or  subjects,  without 
attending  the  complete  courses  of  the  various  faculties,  can  be  admitted  as  non- 
matriculated  students  on  payment  of  the  separate  fees  for  such  classes  as  they 
select. 

The  College  has  an  entrance  both  from  the  Strand  and  from  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment, close  to  the  Temple  Station. 

For  Prospectuses  and  all  information  apply  to  the  Secretary,  King's  College, 
London,  W.C. 


THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 

EPPS'8 

GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

FOR   BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


Bland  &  Sons' 

HIGHCLASS  GUNS. 

HAMMER    OR  HAMMERLESS. 
EJECTOR  OR  NON-EJECTOR. 
SINGLE   OR  DOUBLE   TRIGGER  MECHA.NISM. 

BEST    ENGLISH    DAMASCUS    OR   STEEL  BARRELS. 
SHOOTING  PATTERNS,  PENETRATION, 
AND  FIT  OF  STOCK  GUARANTEED. 

Materials  and  Workmanship  of  the  best  qitality.     Price  Lists  post  free  on 
apptication. 


THOMAS   BLAND   &  SONS, 

430  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON 
WORKS:  41,  42,  &  4.3  WHITTALL  ST.,  BIRMINGHAM. 


(For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  274.) 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Alcestis  of  Euripides  (W.  S.  Hadley).    Cambridee  Press.    2S.  6d. 

American  Emt  eror,  An  (L.  Tracv).    Pearson.  6s. 

Anabasis  of  Xemohon  (G.  M.  Eiwarjs).    Cambridge  Press,    is.  6d. 

Antiquary,  The  (September). 

Argosy,  The  (September). 

Atlantic  Monthly,  The  (September). 

Bible,  The,  and  its  I nsp  ration  (G.  S.  Barrett).    Jarrold,    is.  6d. 
Blackwood's  Magazine  (Sentember). 

Boston  Browning  Society  Papers,  The.    Macmillan.    12s.  6d. 
Burns's  Clarinda  (J.  D.  Ross).    J.  Grant. 
By  Right  of  S  <  ord  (A.  W.  M  »rchmont).    Hutchinson.  6s. 
Byron,  Lord-  The  Poetical  Works  of.    Bliss,  Sands.    3s.  6d. 

Cambridge  Greek  Testament  for  Schools  and  Colleges  (Moule).  Cambridge 
Press. 

Century  Illustrated  Magazine.  The  (September). 
Chapman's  Magazine  (September). 
Contemporary  Review,  The  (September). 

Cornelius  N ep-^s  (E.  S.  Shuckburgh).    Cambridge  Press,    is.  6d. 
Cosmopolis  (September). 

Cycle  Building  and  Repairing  (P.  N.  Hasluck).    Cassell.  is. 
Daughters  of  Minerva,  The  (G.  Barlow).    Roxhurghe  Press,    qs.  6d. 
Don  Quixote,  The  Life  and  Exploits  of  (C.  larvis).    Bli-s,  Sands.  2s. 
Dreams  and  G  >osts,  The  Hook  of  (Andrew  Lang).    Longmans.  6s. 
Encyclopaedia  of  Sport,  The  (September). 
Englishwoman,  The  (September). 
Entomologist,  The  (September). 

Fiction,  The  New  (H.  D.  Traill).    Hurst  &  Blackett. 

Fortnightly  Review,  The  (September). 

Fortune's  Football- (G.  H.  Burgin).    Pearson.    3s.  M. 

Geography,  Ancient,  A  Hist,  of  (H.  F.  Tozer).    Cambridge  Press,    iar.  6d. 
Genealogical  Magazine,  The  (September). 

Grammar,  Old  English  (A.  J.  WvatO.    Cambridge  Press.    4s.  6d 
Great  Eastern  Railway,  Official  Guide  to  the.  Cassell. 
Great  Northern  Railway,  Official  Guide  to  the.  Cassell. 
Great  Western  Railway,  Official  Guide  to  the.  Cassell. 
Handy  Newspaper  List.    C.  &  E.  Layton.  td. 

Horse,  A  Critical  Period  in  the  Development  of  the  (J.  C.  Ewart).  Black. 
Hounds,  A  Day  with  (Covertside\    "  Western  Mail." 
Investors'  Review,  The  (September) 

Johnson,  Samuel,  The  Life  of  (Vol.  II.),  (J.  Boswell).  Dent. 
Lady  Mary's  Experiences  (Mrs.  R.  Jocelyn).    White.  6s. 
L'Avare  (P.  Moliere).    Cambridge  Press,    as.  61. 
Le  Roi  des  Montagnes  (E.  About).    Cambridge  Press,  is. 
Lippincott's  Magazine  (September). 

London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway,  Official  Guide  to  the.  Cassell. 
London  and  North-Western  Railway,  Official  Guide  to  the.  Cassell. 
London  and  South-Western  Railway,  Official  Guide  to  the.  Cassell. 
Macmillan's  Magazine  (September). 

Madonna  of  the  Mu>ic  Halls.  A  (\VT.  Le  Queux).    White,  ir. 

M.  Anna:i  Lucani  de  Bello  Civili  (J.  P.  Postgate).    Cambridge  Press. 

Mankind,  The  History  of  (F.  Ratzel).  Macmillan. 

Masterman  Ready  (Captain  Marryat).  Macmillan. 

Merely  Players  (Mrs.  A.  Gowing).    White.  6s. 

Methodist  Idylls  (Harry  Lindsay).    Bowden.  6s. 

Midland  Railway,  Official  Guide  to  the.  Cassell. 

Millinery,  Practical  (J.  Ortner).    Whittaker.    2s.  6d. 

Monta;gne,  The  Essays  of  (Vol.  IV.)  (J.  Florio).  Dent. 

Moreing's  Code  (Clowes).   ^5  5.!-. 

Musical  Times,  The  (September). 

National  Review,  The  (September). 

New  Century  Review,  The  (September). 

New  Review,  The  (September). 

Nineteenth  Century,  The  (September). 

Old  Times  in  Middle  Georgia  (R.  M.  Johnston).    Macmillan.  6s. 
Paradise  Lost  (A.  W.  Verity).    Cambridge  Press.  2s. 

Picketing,  The  Case  Against  (W.  J.  Shaxby).     Liberty  Publishing  Company. 
is.  6d. 

Posterity  (Anon.)    Williams  &  Norgate. 

Practical  Hints  on  Writing  for  the  Press  (J.  B.  Lamb).    Bradbury,  is. 
Pretty  Michal  (Maurus  J6kai).  Jarrold. 
Progressive  Review,  The  (September). 

Pseudolus  of  Pla'utus  (H.  W.  Auden).    Cambridge  Press.  3s. 
Psychology.  The  New(E.  W.  Scripture).    Scott.  6s. 
Q.  Horati  Flacci  Carmina(J.  Gow).    Cambridge  Press. 
Quand  j'etais  petit  (L.  Biart).    Cambridge  Press,  2s. 
Ralegh,  Sir  Walter  (Martin  A.  S.  Hume).    Unwin.  51. 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (September). 

Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  List  of  Members  of  the  (M.  Guest).  Zaehnsdorf. 

Ruling  Cases  (Vol.  XII.)  (R.  Campbell).    Stevens.  25s. 

Scott  Library,  The  (Goethe).    Scott,    if.  6d. 

Scottish  Border  Life  (J.  C.  Dibdin).    Methuen.    3*.  6d. 

Scribner's  Magazine  (September). 

Seeing  Him  Through  (Nat  Gould).  Routledge. 

South-Eastern  Railway,  Official  Guide  to  the.  Cassell. 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  (Part  XIII.)  Dent. 

Strength  and  How  to  Obtain  it  (Eugen  Sandow).    Gale  &  Polden. 
Tacitus,  Histories  (G.  A.  Davies).    Cambridge  Press.    2s.  6d. 
Temple  Bar  (September). 

Temple  of  Folly,  The  (Paul  Creswick).    Unwin.  6s. 
Tempest,  The  (A.  W.  Verity).    Cambridge  Press,    is.  6d. 
Through  Another  Man's  Eyes  (E.  Holmes).  Tarrold. 
Tower  of  London,  The  (W.  H.  Ainsworth).  Routledge. 
Typewriter  Girl,  The  (O.  P.  Rayner).    Pearson.    3s.  6d. 

Victoria  (Queen  and  Empress)  (Richard  Davey).    Roxburghe  Press.    ?s.  6d. 
Warren  Hastings  (T.  B.  Macaulay).    Cambridge  Press,    is.  6d. 
Windsor  Magazine,  The  (September). 
Yorkshire  (Baddeley).    Dulau.    2s.  6d. 


NOTICE. — -The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume,  is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 

"LANCET"  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions  Post  Free. 

"  R  "       F0R  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS, 

VJaO*      FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 

DIABETES 

4Ss.    PER    DOZEN.  WOVQTfV 
CARRIAGE  PAID.      YY  O  A  Ot\  A  M 

OF  THE  PROPRIETORS: 

GEORGE    liACK    &  CO. 
DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISHOPSGATE. 


SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens. 


Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day ;  for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 


SAVOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  flays 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

Managers^  ECHF-NARD.         Chef  de  Cuisine  :  Maltre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND    MOTE  Hi,  ROXVIE, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 


AVONDALE  HOTEL,  LONDON. 

HOTEL     AND  RESTAURANT, 

PICCADILLY. 
EXCELLENT  CUISINE. 
Piccadilly,  the  Best  Position  in  London. 

From  the  Savoy. 


r>    j.  ■  ,        ,«m   f  GARTN, 
Proprietors    MM.  \  EUGeNE> 


TORINO  CAFE  RESTAURANT, 

45,  OXFORD  STREET,  45. 

E.  TIRINANZI. 
TABLE  D'HOTE  DINNER  FROM   5   TILL  9. 

Service  A  la  Carte. 
PRIVATE   DINING    ROOMS   FOR  PARTIES. 

Wines,  Spirits,  Beer  and  Cigars  of  the  Best  Quality. 

THE   HOTEL  ALBEMARLE 
AND  RESTAURANT. 


PATRONIZED    BY  ROYALTY. 


NEW  MANAGEMENT. 

VERMERSCH,  PROPRIETOR. 
ALSO  at 
PARIS  :  IMPERIAL  HOTEL. 
BOULOGNE-S.-M.  :   IMPERIAL  PAVILION  HOTEL. 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

(TEMPERANCE), 
FACING  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM, 
GREAT    RUSSELL    STREET,  LONDON. 

This  newly  erected  and  commodious  Hotel  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the 
requirements  of  those  who  desire  all  the  conveniences  and  advantages  of 
the  larger  modern  licensed  hotels  at  moderate  charges.  Passenger  lift. 
Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Bath-rooms  on  every  floor.  Spacious  Dining, 
Drawing,  Writing,  Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms.  All  Floors  Fireproof. 
Perfect  Sanitation.    Night  Porter. 

Full  Tariff  and  Testimonials  post  free  on  application. 

Telegraphic  address  :  "  Thackeray,  London."       Proprietor — J.  TRUSLOVE. 

THE  EMPIRE  TYPEWRITER. 

THE  LEADING  WRITING  MACHINE  OF  THE  WORLD. 
Price  £12  12s. 

Purchase  by  instalments  if  desired. 
If  you  wish  to  be  with  the  times 

If  you  wish  to  lead  the  times 


USE  A  TYPEWRITER. 
USE  AN  EMPIRE. 


THE  EMPIRE   TYPEWRITER    SYNDICATE,  Limited, 

7   QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. ;  and 
119  ST.  VINCENT  STREET,  GLASGOW. 


BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IX 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address :  "BOOKMEN,  LONDON'.     Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRANB,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY.  W.,  LONDON. 

W.  THACKER  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS  &  EXPORTERS, 

*  "  *    2  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.C,  will  be  pleased  to  consider  MSS.  in  most 
Branches  of   Literature  with  a  view  to  publication   in   book   form.— Address, 
"Publishing  Department,"  W.  Thacker  &  Co.,  2  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Also  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Simla.    Established  1819. 
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THIS  DAY. 

Royal  8vo.  2,600  pages,  printed  on  Bank  paper. 
Price  FIVE  GUINEAS. 


saving  aU  round  !  !— TELEGRAMS.— A  saving  all  round  ! ! 

A saving  of  Time. — 
TELEGRAMS  quickly  worded. 

A saving  of  Words. — 
TELEGRAMS  accurately  expressed. 

A saving  of  Money. — 
£  s.  d.  saved  on  TELEGRAMS  all  the  year  round. 
Use  the  most  efficient  Code  and 

Save  your  Time  and  Money. 


OREING   &  McCUTCHEON'S 


GENERAL  COMMERCIAL  AND  MINING 

TELEGRAM  CODE. 

COMPRISING 

274,000    carefully    selected    Words    and  Phrases. 

Preceded  by  a  COMPLETE  INDEX  to  the  most  important  words  in  the  English 
language;  with  ECONOMICAL  COMBINATION  TABLES  and  TELE- 
GRAPHIC CODE  FORMS  for  Maps,  Plans,  Charts,  &c. 

TOGETHER  WITH  THE 

OFFICIAL  VOCABULARY  OF  CIPHER  WORDS. 


Full  descriptive  Circular  sent  post  free  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 
London:  WM.  CLOWES  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  13  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

No.  247.    SEPTEMBER  1897. 

THE  BUCK-JUMPING  OF  LABOUR.     By  W.  H.  Mallock. 

THE  "  CONSERVATIVE  "  COMPENSATION  (WORKMEN'S)  BILL  OF 

1897.    By  the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry. 
THE   DIAMOND   JUBILEE   IN   VICTORIA.     By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 

Brassey  (Governor  of  Victoria). 
"LEGITIMISM"    IN    ENGLAND.      By  the  Marquis  de  Ruvigny  and 

Raineval  and  Cranstoun  Metcalfe. 
CANNING    AND    THE    EASTERN    QUESTION.     By  the  Right  Hon. 

Leonard  Courtney,  M.P. 
LAND  AND   LODGING   HOUSES  (a  Colloquy  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford). 

By  George  W.  E.  Russell. 
THE   INCREASING   DURATION   OF  HUMAN   LIFE.      By  the  Lady 

Glenesk. 
ON  OLD  AGE.     By  James  Payn. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  OUR  SEAPORTS.     By  Joseph  Ackland. 

HOW  THE  SCEPTRE  OF  THE  SEA  PASSED  TO  ENGLAND.  By 

Major  Martin  Hume. 
THE  FRENCH  ARISTOCRACY.     By  the  Count  de  Calonne. 
FANCY  CYCLING  FOR  LADIES.     By  Mrs.  Walter  Creyke. 
FROM  TYREE  TO  GLENCOE.     By  Lady  Archibald  Campbell. 
THE  MODERN  MACHIAVELI.     By  Frederic  Harrison. 
DR.  VON  MIQUEL,  "  THE  KAISER'S  OWN  MAN."    By  Edith  Sellers. 
INDIA: 

t  j)  A  Remediable  Grievance.    By  George  Adams. 

(2)  Is  the  British  "Raj"  in  Danger?     By  the  Moulvie  Rafiuddin 
Ahmad. 


LONDON  :   SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  983.— SEPTEMBER,  1897.— 2s.  6d. 

MRS.  OLIPHANT  AS  A  NOVELIST— THE  POLITICAL  PRISONER 
IN  SIBERIA,  by  J.  Y.  Simpson — TO  MARGUERITE,  by  Walter  Hogg— 
DARIEL  :  A  ROMANCE  OF  SURREY,  by  R.  D.  Blackmore— 
HERALDRY  IN  PRACTICAL  POLITICS,  by  Sir  Herrert  Maxwell, 
Bart.— A  CORNER  OF  WEST  NORFOLK— THE  TWO  TRAGEDIES  :  a 
Note,  by  Professor  Saintsbury — BAYREUTH  :  1897,  by  Ian  Malcolm,  M.P. — 
THE  BRITISH  SOLDIER  AS  A  PLAGUE  COMMISSIONER,  by  Major 
General  W.  Tweedie,  C.S.I.-HER  SILENCE,  by  F.  A.  Howden— DURING 
THE  ARMISTICE:  Impressions  of  the  War,  by  Walter  B.  Harris. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


KEY  to   ENGLISH    ANTIQUITIES    with  Special 

Reference  to  the  Sheffield  and  Rotherham  District.  By  Ella  S. 
Armitage. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  Limited. 

J^OOKS. — ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

-  No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
ander  extant.  Please  state  wants.— Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 


MESSRS.  BELL'S  BOOKS. 


COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

ACHIEVEMENTS  of  CAVALRY.  By  General 

Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  V.C.(  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  Adjutant-General. 
With  20  Maps. 

"This  brilliant  and  fascinating  little  book." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  excellent  book.  The  service  may 
also  be  congratulated  that  amongst  its  Field-Marshals  and  General  Officers  on  the 
active  list  are  so  many  who  can  emphasize  their  leading  in  the  field  by  their  literary 
counsels  in  peace.  Among  that  band  of  able  writers  the  Quartermaster-General 
[now  Adjutant-General]  to  Her  Majesty's  Forces  well  holds  his  own." — Times. 


ROYAL   NAVY  HANDBOOKS. 

Edited  by  Commander  CHARLES  N.  ROBINSON,  R.N. 
New  Volume,  crown  8vo.  5s. 

NAVAL  GUNNERY:  a  Description  and  His- 

tory  of  the  Fighting  Equipment  of  a  Man-of-War.    By  Captain  H. 

Garbett,  R.N.    With  125  Illustrations. 
"  The  book  can  be  confidently  recommended  as  an  excellent  treatise  on  the 
Development  of  British  Naval  armaments,  and  a  valuable  addition  to  the  admirable 
series." —  Times. 

"  The  book  is  adapted,  not  for  sea-going  folks  only,  but  for  every  reader  to  whom 
the  efficiency  and  the  nature  of  our  fleet  are  of  interest — that  is  to  say,  all  who  can 
read  seriously  at  all." — Daily  Chronicle. 

NAVAL  ADMINISTRATION.    By  Admiral 

Sir  R.  Vesey  Hamilton,  G.C.B.  With  Portraits  and  other  Illus- 
trations, 5s. 

THE  MECHANISM  of  MEN-OF-WAR.  By 

Fleet-Engineer  REGINALD  C.  Oldknow,  R.N.  With  61  Illustrations, 
5s- 

TORPEDOES   and   TORPEDO  VESSELS. 

By  Lieutenant  G.  E.  Armstrong,  late  R.N.    With  53  Illustrations, 

THE     BRITISH     FLEET:    the  Growth, 

Achievements,  and  Duties  of  the  Navy  of  the  Empire.  By  Com- 
mander Charles  N.  Robinson,  R.N.,  Assistant-Editor  of  the 
"  Army  and  Navy  Gazette."    With  140  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

GOLF  in  THEORY  and  PRACTICE  :  some 

Hints  to  Beginners.    By  H.  S.  C.  Everard.    A  Practical  Manual. 
With  22  Illustrations  from  Life. 
11  We  have  read  the  book  'right  off,'  as  the  saying  goes,  and  this  because,  as  in 

the  case  of  a  witching  tale,  it  was  difficult  to  stop  The  book  is  enjoyable  and 

instructive,  it  is  attractive  in  appearance,  clear  in  its  printing,  valuable  in  its  con- 
tents, and  we  hope  it  will  have  a  wide  circulation  in  the  world  of  golf." — Golf. 
"  One  of  the  very  best  books  of  its  class." — Referee, 


Royal  8vo.  2  vols.  25s.  net. 

MEMORIALS   of    CHRISTIE'S.     By  W. 

Roberts,  Author  of  "The  Book-hunter  in  London,"  "Printers' 
Marks,"  &c.  With  75  Collotype  and  other  Illustrations,  and  a  full 
Index. 

"  Mr.  Roberts's  book,  from  the  authenticity  of  its  record,  is  full  of  interest  for  the 
collector,  as  from  its  easy  style  and  varied  information  it  is  sure  to  gratify  the  larger 
class  who  like  to  hear  the  gossip  of  the  auction  mart.  It  thus  appeals  to  two  publics, 
the  few  and  the  many,  and  should  satisfy  both." — Daily  News. 


Crown  8vo.  600  pages,  3s.  6d. 

ELOCUTION  and  the  DRAMATIC  ART. 

By  David  J.  Smithson.    New  Edition,  Revised  by  the  Rev.  C.  R. 
Taylor,  M.A. ,  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,   Professor  of 
Elocution  at  King's  College,  London. 
11  The  book  has  been  considered  a  standard  work  on  the  subject  for  many  years." 

Glasgow  Herald. 

"  There  are  both  freshness  and  variety  in  the  selections,  where  the  editor  has  boldly 
laid  Spurgeon,  Edwin  Waugh,  and  George  Macdonald  under  contribution,  as  well 
as  Byron  and  Wordsworth." — Manchester  Guardian. 


New  and  Revised  Edition,  post  8vo.  2  vols.  15s. 

SLANG,   JARGON,   and   CANT  :  a  Die- 

tionary  of  Unconventional  Phraseology,  comprising  English, 
American,  Colonial,  Tinkers',  Yiddish,  Pidgin,  and  Anglo-Indian 
Slang.  With  Philological  Notes  and  Illustrative  Quotations.  Com- 
piled and  Edited  by  Professor  Albert  Barrere,  R.M.A.,  Wool- 
wich, and  Charles  G.  Leland,  M.A.,  Hon.  F.R.S.L.,  Author  of 
"The  English  Gypsies  and  their  Language,"  &c,  "Hans  Breit- 
mann,"  &c. 

"  On  the  whole  the  work  seems  to  be  for  all  practical  purposes  quite  as  good  in  its 
cheaper  as  in  its  more  expensive  form.  In  spite  of  many  defects,  it  is  by  far  the 
best  existing  work  of  its  kind,  with  the  single  exception  of  Messrs.  Farmer  and 
Henley's  'Slang  and  its  Analogues,'  which  is  not  only  much  more  costly,  but  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  matter  unlit  for  general  circulation." — Manchester  Guardian. 

London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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Price  2s.  6d. 

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Contents  for  SEPTEMBER  : 

1.  Episodes  of  the  Month. 

2.  Shall  Agriculture  Perish  ?    By  William  E.  Bear. 

3.  The  British  Civilian  in  India.     By  H.  M.  Birdwood,  C.S.I.  (Governor's 

Council,  Bombay). 

4.  Johnsoniana.    By  Leslie  Stephen. 

S  The  Worship  of  Athletics.    By  A.  H.  Gilkes  (Headmaster  of  Dulwich 
College). 

6.  American  Affairs. 

7.  The  Treatment  of  Ancient  Buildings.     By  H.  H.  Statham  (Editor  of 

"  The  Builder  "). 

8.  A  French  Naval  Hero.    By  Alfred  T.  Storey. 

9.  African  Religion  and  Law.    By  Miss  Mary  Kingsley. 
10.  A  Colonial  Chronicle. 

LONDON  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  BEDFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


With  Plans  and  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


4  September,  1897 


DOWNED  &  CO.'S  NEW  NOVELS. 

ANOTHER'S    BURDEN.     By  James  Pavn. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  \Just  ready. 

NINETY-EIGHT  :  being  the  Recollections  of 

Cormac  Cahir  Faly  (late  Colonel  in  the  French  Service  of  that  awful  period). 
With  12  Illustrations  by  A.  D.  McCormick.    6s.  ready. 

TALES  OF  THE  ROCK  (Stories  of  Gibraltar). 

By  Mary  Anderson,  Author  of  "  Othello's  Occupation."    Illustrated  by 
B.  S.  Le  Fanu.    3s.  6d. 
"  Written  with  a  simple  direct  brevity  that  is  exceedingly  telling." 

Manchester  Guardian. 

THE  GOLDEN   CROCODILE:  a  Story  of 

Mining  on  the  Pacific  S'ope.    By  F.  M.  Trimmer.  6s. 

"  A  well-told  itory  of  love  and  adventure." — Scotsman. 

A    ROGUE'S    CONSCIENCE.     By  David 

Christik  Murray.    3s.  6d. 
"  Readers  who  want  healthy  entertainment  will  welcome  1  A  Rogue's  Conscience, 
and  will  find  only  one  fault — the  book  is  loo  short." — Times. 

TWO    SINNERS.      By   Mrs.  Thicknesse, 

Author  of  "  Egeria."  6s. 

"  A  strong  and  extremely  well-written  story." — Daily  Telegraph. 

DID  HE  DESERVE  IT  ?    By  Mrs.  Riddell. 

Price  6s. 

"  Mrs.  Riddell's  new  novel  is  among  her  very  best." — Graphic. 


DOWNEY  &  CO..  Ltd.,  12  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
AGENCY  FOB  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  BOOK- 

SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street.  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
London  for  filline,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE  sent  on  aoplication. 


HTO     the    SHAREHOLDERS     of  the 

CENTRAL  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 
On  t  January,  1898,  the  greater  part  of  the  Subsidy  Bonds  issued  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  will  have 
matured,  and  the  United  States  Government  may  assert  their  claim  to  re- 
payment ;  and  in  ord'T  to  secure  proper  representation  and  unity  of  action 
of  all  the  shareholders  we  now  invite  you  to  deposit  your  stock  with  us,  in 
order  to  enable  the  Committee  to  act  effectively  in  the  protection  of  your 
interests. 

Since  the  mission  in  1895  of  Sir  Charles  Ri%-ers  Wilson,  whose  Report 
was  duly  published,  and  to  which  we  need  not  here  refer  again,  we  have  con- 
sidered it  the  wisest  policy  to  observe  a  cautious  and  watchful  attitude,  and 
are  satisfied  that  in  so  doing  we  have  acted  in  the  best  interests  of  the  share- 
holders. While  we  still  consider  it  premature  to  commit  shareholders  to 
any  definite  plan  of  readjustment  of  the  Debt  of  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  slating  that,  in  our  opinion,  the 
future  value  of  the  stock  must  in  the  main  depend  on — 

1.  An  equitable  settlement  with  the  United  States  Government  respect- 
ing the  subsidy  Bonds. 

2.  The  maintenance,  as  far  as  lies  in  the  power  of  shareholders,  of  the 
Company's  solvency — i.e.  the  avoidance  of  the  appointment  of  Receivers, 
whose  management  invariably  proves  very  costly. 

In  this  connexion  we  note  with  satisfaction  that  an  extension  of  the 
Company's  First  Morigage  Bonds,  maturing  on  1  January,  1898,  has  been 
arranged  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  the  Bonds  originally  bore. 

3.  The  maintenance  of  the  Company's  credit,  in  order  that  the  neces- 
sarily large  issue  of  new  Bonds,  to  take  the  place  of  the  maturing  issues 
and  to  adjust  the  debt  to  the  United  States,  should  be  sold  by  the  Com- 
pany on  as  low  an  interest  basis  as  possible. 

4.  The  preservation  of  amicable  relations  in  the  operation  of  the  property 
with  competitors,  as  it  is  manifest  that  conflicts  resul'ing  in  reduction  of 
the  earning  power  during  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  readjust- 
ment of  the  Company's  debt  would  greatly  interfere  with  the  sale  of  new 
Bonds.  -  ~ 

After  a  satisfactory  settlement  has  been  arrived  at  with  the  Government, 
we  shall  approach  the  question  of  what  form,  if  any,  the  relations  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 
should  take,  or  whether  they  should  be  abandoned  altogether.  As  will  be 
remembered,  Sir  Charles  Rivers  Wilson's  Report  makes  a  lengthy  reference 
to  this  important  matter. 

We  consider  it  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  holders  of  Central 
Pacific  Stock  should  deposit  their  shares  with  us  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible. 

We  are  glad  to  inform  you  that  we  have  made  arrangements  with  the 
following  gentlemen — viz.,  August  Belmont,  Esq.;  the  Hon.  John  G. 
Carlisle,  late  Secretary  to  the  United  States  Treasury ;  and  George 
Coppell,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway 
Company — to  act  as  a  Committee  in  New  York  in  conjunction  with  our- 
selves. 

We  are  also  in  friendly  relations  with  the  Committee  which  has  recently 
been  formed  in  Amsterdam  for  protecting  the  interest  of  the  Dutch  share- 
holders. 

Shareholders  are  requested  to  apply  to  the  Committee's  Bankers,  Messrs. 
Glyn,  Mills,  Curris  &  Co.,  of  67  Lombard  Street,  London,  E. C. ,  where 
lists  and  forms  of  deposits  can  be  obtained. 

All  shares  when  presented  must  be  accompanied  by  a  list  filled  up  in 
duplicate. 

F.  G.  BANBURY. 
J.  B.  AK.ROYD. 
ALWYNE  COMPTON. 
DANIEL  MARKS. 
R.  D.  PEEBLES. 
JOS.  PRICE 

6a  Austin  Friars,  London,  E.C. 
30  August,  1897. 
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CENTRAL  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY- 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  GOLD  BONDS. 

Office  of  the  Central  Pacific  R.R.  Co. 

San  Francisco,  August  II,  1897. 
This  Company  has  made  arrangements  to  extend  its  §25,883,000  First 
Mortgage  Bonds,  maturing  1  January,  1898,  so  that  the  principal  thereof 
shall  become  due  as  follows  : — 


995,000,  Series 
000,000,  Series 
000,000,  Series 
,383,000,  Series 
,997,000,  Series 
999,000,  Series 
999,000,  Series 
999,000,  Seties 
>i  1, 000,  Series 


'A' 
'  B' 
■C" 
'D' 
'  E' 
'  F ' 
G" 
'H 


on  1  December,  1? 
on  1  December,  18 
on  1  June,  1900. 

on  1  June,  1901. 


With  interest  meanwhile  at  the  rate  of  5  percent,  per  annum.  Principal 
and  interest  payable  in  U.S.  gold  coin. 

The  right  is  reserved  to  r>  deem  the  Bonds  so  extended  at  any  time  on 
paying  to  the  Bondholders  the  par  or  face  value  of  the  Bonds,  and  interest 
thereon  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  from  January  1,  1898,  in 
U.S.  gold  coin,  less  such  interest  accrued  subsequent  to  that  date,  as  may 
have  been  paid  thereon  before  such  re  Jemption  thereof. 

The  right  of  the  Bondholders  to  avail  themselves  of  such  extension  has 
been  reserved  to  such  holders  as  on  or  before  30  October,  1897,  shall  present 
their  Bonds  for  that  purpose  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Spcyer  &  Co., 
New  York. 

The  Extended  Bonds  will  be  stamped  to  show  the  extension,  and  New 
Coupons  will  be  annexed  representing  future  interest. 

Copies  of  the  Extension  Agreement  can  be  obtained  at  the  Company's 
Office  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Bankers  before  mentioned. 

ISAAC  L.  REQUA,  President. 

Referring  to  above  notice,  Bondholders  are  advised  that  they  may  pre- 
sent their  Bonds  for  extension  at  our  Office,  and  deposit  the  same  with  us, 
free  of  charge,  on  or  before  30  October,  1897,  under  a  Bondholders' 
Agreement,  dated  14  August,  1897,  between  Depositing  Bondholders  and 
ourselves. 

In  view  of  the  Company's  maturing  obligations  to  the  United  States 
Government,  we  consider  it  important  that  the  Bondholders  should  unite 
in  order  to  secure  effective  representation  of  their  common  interests.  The 
above  Bondholders'  Agreement  gives  us  full  power  to  represent  deposited 
Bonds  and  to  take  any  action  that  we  may  deem  necessary  to  protect  their 
rights  and  enforce  their  security,  and  also  in  any  readjustment  of  the 
Company's  Bonded  Debt  to  represent  such  bonds,  subject  to  the  final 
approval  of  Depositing  Bondholders.  We  will  make  no  charge  to  the 
Depositing  Bondholders  for  services  rendered  under  this  Agreement. 

Temporary  receipts  will  be  issued  for  Bonds  deposited,  which,  upon 
extension  of  the  deposited  Bonds,  may  be  exchanged  for  engraved  Certifi- 
cates of  Deposit.  The  latter  will  be  countersigned  by  the  Central  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  as  custodian  of  the  deposited  Bonds  when  ex- 
tended, and  will  carry  interest  Coupons  to  represent  the  interest  Coupons 
of  the  Extended  Bonds. 

Application  will  be  made  to  list  these  Certificates  of  Deposit  at  the  New 
York,  London,  Frankfort-on  the-Main,  Berlin  and  Amsterdam  Stock 
Exchanges. 

Copies  of  the  Extension  Agreement  and  of  the  Bondholders'  Agreement 
above  referred  to  may  be  obtained  at  our  Office. 

30  Broad  Street,  New  York.  SPEYER  &  CO. 

Referring  to  above  notices,  we  herewith  beg  to  inform  Bondholders  who 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  Extension  Agreement  and 
of  the  Bondholders'  Agreement  above  mentioned  that,  if  they  will  deposit 
their  Bonds  at  our  Offices  on  or  before  18  October,  1897,  we  will,  free  of 
charge,  forward  the  same  to  Messrs.  Speyer  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  deliver 
to  depositors  the  temporary  receipts,  and  thereafter  deliver  in  exchange 
therefor  the  Certificates  of  Deposit  of  Speyer  &  Co.,  representing  the 
deposited  and  extended  Bonds. 

Copies  of  the  Bondholders'  Agreement  and  of  the  Extension  Agreement 
may  be  obtained  at  our  Offices. 

SPEYER  BROTHERS,  7  Lothbury,  London,  E.C. 
LAZ.  SPEYER  ELLISSEN,  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
TEIXEIRA  DE  MATTOS  BROS.,  Amsterdam. 
DEUTSCHE  BANK,  Berlin. 

SOUTH  METROPOLITAN  GAS  COMPANY. 

SALE    BY    TENDER  OF  ^43,333  6s.  8d.  THREE  PER  CENT. 
PERPETUAL  DEBENTURE  STOCK. 
MINIMUM  PRICE,  ^105  PER  CENT. 
NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Directors  of 
this  Company  to  sell  by  Tender  £43,333  6s.  8d.  of  Three  per  Cent.  Perpetual 
Debenture  Stock,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas 
Acts,  1882  and  1896. 

Particulars  of  same,  with  Form  of  Tender,  can  be  obtained  at  this  office,  on 
application  to  the  undersigned,  and  Tenders  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  Tuesday, 
the  14th  day  of  September,  1897.  The  Stock  will  be  allotted  to  the  highest  bidders, 
but  no  Tender  will  be  accepted  at  a  lower  price  than  at  the  rate  of  ^105  money  for 
each  ,£100  Debenture  Stock. 

By  order, 

FRANK  BUSH,  Secretary. 

Offices,  700A  Old  Kent  Road,  S.E 
18th  August,  1897. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803. --1  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C. ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  &  47  Chancery 
Lane.  Subscribed  Capital,  .£1,200,000.  Paid-up,  .£300,000.  Total  Funds,  over 
£1,500,000.  E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£97,000,000. 


4  September,  1897 


The  Saturday  Review. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

■L»  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH.  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ, 
and  COLOMBO. 

'  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1 


Managers     |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON,  &  CO. 


Head  Offices: 
Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 


For  passaee  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street.  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

P.  and  0.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

GIBRALTAR,    MALTA,   BRINDISI,  EGYPT,) 

ADEN,  BOMBAY,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY,  \  every  week. 

STRAITS,  CHINA,  and  JAPAN   ) 

MARSEILLES,  ALEXANDRIA,  CALCUTTA,  MADRAS,) 
COLOMBO,  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  and  TAS-  f  every  fortnight. 

•    MANIA   ) 

VENICE  and  BRINDISI  to  ALEXANDRIA  and  the  EAST   every  three  weekf. 
CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 
For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company's  Offices,  t22  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.or 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 


MEDOC-VIN  ORDINAIRE. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.  The 
quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  14S.  8S. 
at  much  higher  prices. 


ST 


ESTEPHE 

SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from  17S. 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  us 
in  London  and  the  Provinces,  gives  us  additional  confidence 
in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 


9s.  6d. 


3  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriaae  Paid 
to  any  Hailway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Jiottles, 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great 
Britain  to  equal  them  In  value. 
General  Price  List  Free  by  Post. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 
WINE  MERCHANTS, 

LIVERPOOL :  37  North  John  St.  Manchester  :  26  Market  St. 


&  W.  MILTON, 
DEALERS  IN  HORSES,  AND  JOBMASTERS, 

PARK    LANE,  PICCADILLY. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  100  YEARS. 


M.  &  W.  MILTON  have  always  on  Show  200  HORSES 
selected  from  the  principal  Fairs  in  England  &  Ireland. 

HORSES,  200  (English  and  Irish),  with 
unrivalled  action  and  remarkably  handsome. — 
Messrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  dealers  in  high-class 
Horses,  and  Jobmasters,  of  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W., 
beg  to  inform  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  they  have 
always  a  large  number  of  HORSES  and  COBS  suit- 
able for  all  purposes  ON  SHOW  at  their  establish- 
ment, which  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  London. 
They  consist  of  pairs  of  blacks,  browns,  bays,  chest- 
nuts, roans,  and  greys  ;  they  are  all  well-matched 
animals  for  barouche,  sociable,  landau,  brougham, 
victoria,  mail  phaeton,  or  riding  purposes;  also  pairs 
of  perfectly  trained  cobs  for  ladies'  driving  and  riding, 
and  several  single-harness  horses  and  cobs,  with  breed- 
ing, substance,  and  quality.  They  are  the  most  durable 
animals  that  can  be  found,  fast,  with  admirable  high 
action  ;  they  have  perfect  manners,  and  have  been 
selected  and  purchased  at  the  principal  fairs  in  England 
and  Ireland  by  the  firm,  who  still  retain  the  well-known 
judgment  of  their  father,  the  late  Matt.  Milton,  of 
Piccadilly.  All  horses  sold  or  let  on  job  at  the  most 
moderate  prices ;  any  veterinary  examination  and  reason- 
able trial  allowed,  or  warranted  sound.  The  only  address 
in  London  is  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W.  Two  hundred 
horses  always  on  show.  Established  above  ioo  years. 
Telegrams,  "  Checkless."    Telephone  2993. 

JOB   HORSES.— JOB   HORSES.— JOB 

J     HORSES.— Messrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  6  Park 
Lane,  Piccadilly,  W.,  SUPPLY  superior  high-stepping 
English  Pairs  and  Single  Horses  of  quality,  by  the  month 
or  year.  Terms  moderate.  Established  above  100  years. 


The  Greatest  of  all  Pianofortes. 


THE 


STEIjWflY 


NEW  YORK  AND  LONDON. 


Gold  Medal,  Inventions  Exhibition,  1885. 

Gold  Medal,  Society  of  Arts,  1 


WAGNER. 

"  A  Beethoven  Sonata,  a  Bach  Chromatic 
Fantasie  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  when 
rendered  upon  one  of  your  pianofortes." 

PADEREWSKI. 

"  My  joy  in  the  Grandeur,  the  Power,  and 
the  Ideal  Beauty  of  the  Tone,  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  Touch  and  Mechanism  was  unbounded." 

D'ALBERT. 

"  Your  Pianoforte  is  now,  in  my  eyes,  the 
Ideal  Production  of  our  age '." 


Pianoforte  Manufacturers  by  Special 
Appointment  to 

HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN, 

H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

H.R.H.    THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

H.R.H.    THE    DUKE    OF  EDINBURGH, 

HIS   MAJESTY  THE   EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY 
AND   KING  OF  PRUSSIA, 

HIS  MAJESTY  THE  EMPEROR  OF  AUSTRIA 
AND  KING  OF  HUNGARY, 

HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN, 

HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  OF  ITALY, 

HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  SAXONY. 


STEINWAY  HALL,  NEW  YORK. 
STEINWAY  HALL,  LONDON. 

15  &  17  LOWER  SEYMOUR  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE, 
LONDON,  W. 
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BONANZA,  LIMITED. 


Dr. 


BALANCE  SHEET  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  30  APRIL,  1897. 


Cr. 


LIABILITIES. 


To  Capital  Account—" 

200,000  Shares  at  £i  each 

„  Sundry  Creditors   

,,  Sundry  Shareholders — 

No.  1  Dividend  ... 
,,  Profit  and  Loss — 

Balance  of  No.  3  Account 


200,000 
7.239 


s.  d. 

o  o 

IS  3 


50,000 
47.884 


3  5 


£305,123  18  8 


ASSETS. 


By  Claims   

„  Permanent  Works — Main  Shaft 
,,  Trench 

,,  Development   

.,  Buildings — 


£ 

125,000  o 
20,850  o 
172  4 
IS.9S6  14 


COST. 

20  PER  CENT. 

DEPRECIATION. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£  s.  d. 

Compound   

2,121 

8 

6 

423    8  6 

Engine  House 

1,688 

14 

5 

337  14  5 

Mechanics'  Shops  ... 

1,311 

13 

5 

262  13  5 

Drying  House  ... 

243 

12 

9 

48  12  9 

Stables   

3*7 

17 

0 

63  17  0 

Manager's,  Secretary's 

Men's  Quarters,  Two 

Cottages,  Married 

Quarters,  Office,  and 

Store   

10,068 

1 

0 

2,014    1  0 

Assay  Room  

868 

14 

7 

173  14  7 

£16,620 

1 

8 

3.324    1  8 

Machinery  and  Plant- 
Hauling  Engine 
Air  Compressor 
Mill  Engine  ... 
Tailings  Pump 
Mill  Pumps  ... 
Rock  Drill  Plant 
Air  Pipes 
Boilers 

Chimney  Stacks 
Machine  Tools 

Mill   

Cyanide  Works 
New  Compressor 
Electric  Lighting 
Trucks 

Crusher  Engine 
Slimes  Plant... 
Slimes  Dam  ... 


Live  Stock  ... 
Office  Furniture 


i.5*5  14  7 

2,712  19  o 

2,994  10  8 

874    5  8 

903  10  10 

1,981  17  2 

770  10  9 

6,53o  IS  4 

438  13  10 

2,019  18  4 

22,299    8  2 
20,192  14 
2,182  4 
1,214  2 

324  17 
612  4 
322  5 
301  6 


302  14  7 

542  19  o 

599  10  8 

174  5  8 
180  10  10 

396  17  2 

154  10  9 

i,3°6  15  4 

88  13  10 

402  18  4 

4,460  8  2 
4.037  14 

436  4 

242  2 


122  4 

64  5 
60  6 


£68,191  17  11  13,637  17  11 


125 


209 


40 


,,  Stores   

Investments — 

One     Debenture,    Chamber  of 

Mines   

,,  Sundry  Debtors  ...  

„  Cash- 
Deposit,  H.  Eckstein  &  Co.  ... 
At  Mine  Office   

Gold  in  Transitu  


56,302  11  11 
26  13  o 

56,329  4  11 
14,932   6  o 


13,296   O  o 


S4.554 
103 
169 
3.592 


o  o 
8  10 


IOO  o  o 
68  19  6 


71,261  10  11 
£305,123  18  8 


(Signed)       R.  W.  SCHUMACHER,  Chairman. 
W.  T.  GRAHAM,  Director. 
R.  E.  JAY,  Secretary. 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  Books  and  Vouchers  of  the  Bonanza,  Limited,  for  the  year  ended  30  April,  1897,  and  that  the  above 
Balance  sheet  is  a  true  statement  of  the'affairs  of  the  Company  on  that  date. 


(Signed)       CHARLES  L.  REDWOOD,  ") 

v   s      '    „       >  Auditors. 

JNO.  MOON,  F.S.A.A.,  Eng.  J 


Johannesburg,  July  6,  1897. 
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-continued. 


Dr. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  (No.  1),  MAY  1,  1894,  TO  JULY  31,  1896. 

PREVIOUS    TO  MILLING. 


Cr. 


To  Maintenance  Account — 

Expended  ... 
,,  Salaries — 

Expended  ... 
,,  Licences — 

Expended  ... 
,,  Registration  and  Transfer  Fees — 

Expended   

,,  Chamber  of  Mines — 

Expended   

,,  Insurance — 

Expended  ... 
,,  Office  Expenses — 

Johannesburg  and  London 
Subscription — 

Paid  McArthur-Forrest  Committee 


£      *  d. 

6,500    9  9 

3,813    o  10 

252    o  o 

268  17  9 

190    o  o 

537    1  10 

2,460   4  1 

500    o  o 

£14.521  J4  3 


By  Transfer- 


To  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  No.  2 


£  1.  d. 
14.521  14  3 


£14,521  14  3 


Johannesburg,  July  6,  1897. 


(Signed)       R.  W.  SCHUMACHER,  Chairman. 

W.  T.  GRAHAM,  Director. 

R.  E.  JAY,  Secretary. 
Examined  and  found  correct, 

(Signed)       CHARLES  L.  REDWOOD,    )  Auditors. 

JNO.  MOON,  F.S.A.A.,  Eng.  J 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  (No.  2),  AUGUST  1,  1896,  TO  APRIL  30,  1897. 
Dr.  FROM    COMMENCEMENT   OF    MILLING.  Cr. 


To 


Balance  from  No.  i  Account  ... 
Mining 

Milling   

Cyaniding  

Sorting  and  Crushing   

Compound  Running  and  Storekeeping 

Water   

Maintenance 
General  Charges — 

Insurance 

Interest 

Salaries 

Licences 

Chamber  of  Mines 

Paris  Agency  

Directors'  and  Auditors' 

Fees  

London  Office  

Printing,  Stationery,  Ad' 

vertising.and  Sundries 
Suspense   


£ 


d. 


26,905  4  7 

8,010  9  5 

8,816  4  3 

3,867  10  11 

2,572  o  6 

2,028  8  o 

3.788  13  5 


£407 
697 

1,240 
126 
116 
"3 


11  10 
6  11 


135  9 
873  19 


539 
2,173 


9  10 


Development  Redemption — 
37,316  tons  at  9s.  6d.  per 
ton 

Total  Mining,  Milling  and 
Cyanide  cost  (including 
Development  Redemp- 
tion) on  37,316  tons 
=  perton£2  2s.  nd.... 

Depreciation — 

On  Machinery  and  Plant  13,637  17  11 

Buildings  

Office  Furniture  ... 
Live  Stock 


3.324 
40 
22 


6,422    7  6 


17,725  2 


80,136    o  7 


17,024   o  9 


Balance  to  No.  3  Account 


£  s.  a. 
14,521  14  3 


97,160 
97,884 


£209,565  19  o 


By  Mill  Gold- 
Tons  Crushed,  37,316 — ounces,  37,i75'32 
,,  Cyanide — • 

Tons  Treated,  26,532 — ounces,  2o,902-79 


£     s.  d. 

133.364  15  o 
76,201    4  o 


£209,565  19  o 


Johannesburg,  July  6,  1897. 


R.  W.  SCHUMACHER,  Chairman. 
W.  T.  GRAHAM,  Director. 
R.  E.  JAY,  Secretary. 
Examined  and  found  correct, 

(Signed)      CHARLES  L.  REDWOOD,      }  Anditor<. 

JNO.  MOON,  F.S.A.A.,  Eng.   J  Auaitors- 


Dr. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  (No.  3),  APRIL  30,  1897. 


Cr. 


To  Dividend  No.  i 
,,  Balance — 

Balance  Sheet 


£    s.  d. 

50,000    o  o 


47,884 


£97.884 


3  5 
3  5 


By  Balance  from  No.  2  Account 


£  *  d. 
97.884   3  5 


£97.884    3  5 


Johannesburg,  July  6.  1897. 


R.  W.  SCHUMACHER,  Chairman. 
W.  T.  GRAHAM,  Director. 
R.  E.  JAY,  Secretary. 
Examined  and  found  correct, 

(Signed)      CHARLES  L.  REDWOOD,      >  *„Mfnre 
JNO.  MOON,  F.S.A.A.,  Eng.    j  A«a»OIS- 
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GELDENHUIS  DEEP,  LIMITED. 

CAPITAL       ...         -  £350,000 

In  350,000  Shares  of  £1  each,  of  which  300,000  Shares  are  issued. 


DIRECTORS'  INTERIM  REPORT  FOR  THE  SIX  MONTHS  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1897. 

TO    THE  SHAREHOLDERS. 

Gentlemen, — The  Directors  have  pleasure  in  submitting  the  following  report  on  the  working  operations  of 
the  Company  for  the  first  half  of  the  current  year — viz.,  i  January  to  30  June — which,  after  providing  interest  on 
loans  and  Debenture  issue,  show  a  net  profit  of  ^48,074  os.  4d.  Sorting  arrangements  were  started  in  April  last, 
and  now  about  14  per  cent,  waste  is  being  rejected.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  work  done  for  the  period 
under  review  : — 

MINE. 

Number  of  feet  driven,  sunk,  and  risen,  exclusive  of  stopes  ...        ...       ...        ...      10,597  feet. 

Ore  developed  ...       ...        ...        ...        ...       ...       ...        ...        ...        ...      144,517  tons. 

Ore  mined       ...        ...       ...        ...       ...        ...       ...        ...       ...       ...       ...      107,491  ,, 

Ore  developed  in  excess  of  quantity  mined        ...        ...       ...        ...        ...        ...       37,026  ,, 


MILL. 

Number  of  days  (twenty-four  hours)  working  an  average  of  146  stamps 
Tons  crushed  ... 

Tons  crushed  per  stamp  per  twenty-four  hours  ... 
Yield  in  smelted  gold 
Yield  in  fine  gold 
Yield  per  ton  fine  gold 
Head  Office,  July  1897. 

CYANIDE  WORKS. 

Tons  sands  and  concentrates  treated 

(equal  to  80*70  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  milled) 
Yield  in  smelted  gold 
Yield  in  fine  gold 

Yield  in  fine  gold  per  ton  treated  ... 
Yield  per  ton  in  fine  gold  on  tons  milled  basis  ... 
Fine  gold  contents  of  slags,  by-products,  &c,  sold 
Yield  per  ton  in  fine  gold  on  tons  milled  basis  ... 
Value  of  yield  per  ton  in  fine  gold  from  all  sources 


156H  days. 
100,598  tons. 

4*392  tons. 
32,41 1  '07  oz. 
27,869,25i  oz. 
5-540  dwt. 


81, 190  tons. 

19,088 '68  oz. 
1 4> 53° -I99  oz. 
3-579  dwt. 
2-889  >» 
467*84  oz. 
0*092  dwt. 
8*521  ,, 


GENERAL. 

Twenty  thousand  of  the  Reserve  Shares  have  been  issued  at  a  price  of  per  Share,  the  issue  being  guaran- 
teed at  jQ\  15s.,  and  your  Company  has  now  been  provided  with  funds  to  complete  the  slimes  plant  and  other 
works  necessary  for  the  full  equipment  of  the  property,  so  that  the  profits  earned  and  to  be  earned  will  be  available 
for  distribution. 

The  Company's  only  liability  is  the  Debenture  issue  of  ^160,000. 

During  the  period  under  review  the  sum  of  ^20,138  4s.  7d.  has  been  spent  on  capital  account. 

G.  ROULIOT,  Chairman. 

G.  E.  WEBBER,  General  Manager. 


ANALYSIS  OF  MONTHLY  WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE,  ON  BASIS  OF  100,598  TONS  MILLED. 

Tons  Milled. 


1897. 

January  ... 

February 

March  ... 

April 

May 

June 

Totals 


Total  Working  Expenses. 
Cost. 

14,400  ...  ^18,870  12  7 
14,475  ••  18,576  4  3 
18,345  ...  22,198  II  11 
16,650  ...  21,973  12  8 
18,560  ...  22,922  1  5 
18,168      ...       20,899  18  3 

100,598      ...  ,£125,441    1  1 


Total  Revenue. 
Value. 
£24,025  4 
24,069  I 

30,249  17 

31,052  8 

34,025  13 

36,234  12 


£179,656  17  11 


Plus  amount  realized  in  excess  of  monthly  valuation  of  gold 

Gross  Profit     

Less  amount  of  Interest  on  Loans  and  Debentures 

Net  Profit   


Trent. 
Total. 


£5,154 

1 1 

6 

5,492 

17 

2 

8,051 

5 

6 

9,078 

16 

3 

11,103 

12 

4 

15,334 

14 

1 

£54,215 

16 

10 

238 

10 

0 

£54,454 

6 

10 

6,380 

6 

6 

£48,074    o  4 


REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Alfred  Cuthbert  Daviks  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.—  Saturday,  4  September,  1897. 
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NOTES. 

THE  frontier  incident  in  India  is  now  passing  into 
its  second  phase.  The  raids  are  practically  over. 
The  Government  of  India  has  assumed  the  offensive. 
One  considerable  expedition  has  been  launched  against 
the  Momands,  and  another  will  shortly  march  into  the 
Afridi  country.  The  result  of  these  expeditions  will  be 
watched,  we  may  be  sure,  along  the  border  with  the 
closest  interest  ;  and  on  their  more  or  less  early  and 
complete  success  will  probably  depend  the  attitude  of 
such  of  the  tribes  as  lie  around  and  outside  the  ring 
within  which  the  combatants  are  engaged.  If  the 
Momands  are  at  once  crushed  the  Afridi  resistance  will 
possibly  be  half-hearted.  But  if  from  any  cause  there 
should  be  delay  in  bringing  the  Momands  to  book, 
the  Afridis  will  gather  heart.  It  is  not  improbable,  too, 
that  the  S  watis  and  Bonerwals  may  come  to  the  assistance 
of  their  neighbours  the  Momands.  In  that  case  Sir 
Bindon  Blood  will  have  his  communications  threatened 
and  his  left  flank  partially  exposed,  and  we  may  expect 
some  serious  fighting.  The  strength,  however,  of  the 
forces  respectively  under  the  orders  of  General  Blood 
and  General  Elles  is  such  as  to  make  it  probable  that 
the  Momands  will  not  be  able  to  offer  any  prolonged 
resistance  or  to  hope  for  much  effective  support. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  once  again  receiving  ridiculous 
assurances  that  some  of  the  tribesmen  are  demanding 
to  be  received  into  the  British  Empire.  It  is  only  the 
other  day  that  the  same  nonsense  was  talked  about  the 
S  watis.  All  such  statements  may  be  summarily  brushed 
aside  as  the  fictions  of  political  officers  desirous  of  re- 
gaining lost  credit,  or  the  assertions  of  military  men 
seeking  to  justify  their  aggressive  projects.  Within 
the  range  of  British  rifles,  or  on  the  British  line  of 
march,  villages  may  be  found  to  protest  an  appetite  for 
British  rule.  Here  and  there,  too,  intestine  feuds  may 
possibly  throw  a  clan  temporarily  into  the  scale  of  the 
invader.  But  after  our  recent  experience  a  man 
must  be  credulous  to  the  verge  of  imbecility  who  puts 
faith  in  assurances  such  as  we  refer  to,  as  evidencing 
anything  more  than  that  the  village  or  clan  concerned 
thinks  it  more  prudent  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  conqueror 
than  to  prolong  for  the  present  a  hopeless  resistance. 
Let  us  at  least  eschew  cant  and  humbug  as  to  our 
presence  being  agreeable  to  our  enemy  or  our  protection 
solicited  by  them.  That  kind  of  misleading  assurance 
has  been  and  will  yet  be  wiped  out  in  too  much  blood 
to  be  credited  in  this  country. 

It  is  not  on  the  frontier  only  that  difficulties  are 
gathering  round  the  Indian  Government.  The  extra- 
ordinary spectacle  of  that  Government  buying  bills 
on  India  must  arrest  the  most  careless  attention.  Its 
cash  balances  are  evidently  depleted,  and  it  is  com- 


pelled to  compete  in  the  market  with  the  commercial 
and  general  demand.  The  present  is  the  dead  season, 
on  the  whole,  in  India,  commercially  speaking,  and  the 
momentary  mischief  and  disturbance  caused  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Secretary  of  State  as  a  purchaser  of 
bills  is  less  than  would  have  been  the  case  at  a  later 
season  of  the  year.  But  the  effects  of  the  present  with- 
drawals of  rupees  from  the  available  supply  in  the 
market,  to  meet  the  Secretary  of  State's  needs,  will  be 
more  fully  felt  two  or  three  months  hence  when  the 
season  for  purchase  of  country  produce  is  in  full  swing 
again.  We  shall  probably  see  it  in  the  rates  of  discount 
at  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  For  some  months  past  there 
have  been  complaints  in  Indian  commercial  centres  of 
the  great  scarcity  of  the  rupee.  Since  1893  not  a  rupee, 
we  believe,  has  been  coined  ;  and  there  is  more  than  one 
symptom  to  show  that  the  currency  is  becoming  seriously 
contracted.  It  is  a  matter  which  requires,  and  is  no 
doubt  receiving,  the  most  close  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  and  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  Council. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  what  it  is  exactly  that  Germany 
wants  in  the  peace  negotiations.  Lord  Salisbury  has 
already  assented  to  the  German  demand  for  inter- 
national control  of  the  Greek  finances,  not  only  with 
respect  to  the  new  indemnity  loan,  but  also  with  respect 
to  the  old  debt.  This  being  so,  it  is  difficult  to  attribute 
Germany's  further  opposition  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  negotiations  to  anything  but  a  foolish  desire  to 
make  herself  as  disagreeable  as  possible  to  England. 
The  Greek  Government  having  specified  the  revenues 
to  be  assigned  to  the  service  of  the  indemnity 
loan,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  Powers 
should  not  accept  Lord  Salisbury's  stipulation  that 
Thessaly  shall  be  evacuated  within  a  month  after 
the  signature  of  the  preliminaries.  On  Tuesday  last 
an  agreement  was  arrived  at  by  the  Ambassadors  on 
practically  every  point  at  issue  ;  but  when  they  met 
again  on  Thursday,  Germany  found  the  means  to  raise 
fresh  obstacles.  The  Sultan  will  not  be  grateful  to  his 
friend  the  Emperor  William  for  delaying  the  conclusion 
of  the  negotiations,  for  Abdul  Hamid's  principal  anxiety 
at  the  present  moment  is  to  touch  a  portion  at  least  of 
the  indemnity. 

•  The  Greeks  appear  to  have  resigned  themselves  to 
the  horrid  thought  of  an  international  control  of  their 
finances.  It  has  been  a  bitter  pill  for  the  members  of 
the  Chamber  to  swallow  ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  nation  will  benefit  very  considerably  by  an  external 
supervision  over  its  busy  tax  collectors  and  tax  ex- 
penders,  though  the  deputies  may  be  the  poorer. 
Certainly  it  will  be  better  for  Greece  that  the  super- 
vision should  be  exercised  by  representatives  of  the 
Six  Powers  rather  than  by  representatives  of  the  Bond- 
holders. 
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It  would  be  futile  to  deny  that  the  German  autumn 
manoeuvres  this  year  are  more  ambitious — let  us  say 
more  important — from  a  strategic  point  of  view  than 
they  have  ever  been  before.  The  object  of  the  "sham  " 
campaign  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  invasion  of  Bavaria 
on  its  north-western  frontier  by  the  Eighth  and  Eleventh 
Prussian  Army  Corps  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  repulse 
of  the  invaders  by  the  First  and  Second  Bavarian  Army 
Corps.  There  is,  therefore,  an  aggregate  of  130,000 
troops  in  the  field,  a  number  never  previously  ap- 
proached by  the  Germans,  and  only  once  exceeded  by 
the  Russians  in  their  autumn  operations  in  Volhynia 
seven  years  ago.  Many  among  the  best-informed  are 
inclined  to  look  upon  this  great  display  of  armed  forces 
as  a  counterblast  to  the  hysterical  shrieking  o  the 
French  in  honour  of  their  newly  formed  alliance.  The 
assumption  derives  a  considerable  semblance  of  truth 
from  the  fact — which  may,  after  all,  be  a  mere  coin- 
cidence— that  the  general  commanding  the  attacking 
army,  Count  von  Haeseler,  is,  by  the  almost  unanimous 
consensus  of  opinion  of  those  most  competent  to  judge, 
regarded  as  "the  Moltke  of  the  next  war,"  provided 
he  live  long  enough.  Moltke  was  a  septuagenarian 
when  he  led  the  German  hosts  to  victory  in  1870,  and 
lived  to  be  a  nonagenarian.  Haeseler  seems  to  be  made 
of  similar  stuff  ;  and  if  Lady  Gleneskis  right  that  frugal 
living  and  absence  from  all  excitement  is  the  secret  of 
longevity,  "dear  Graf  von  Haeseler,"  as  Wilhelrh 
calls  him,  stands  a  better  chance  than  any  man  we 
know  of,  for  he  is  almost  a  total  abstainer  ;  he  feeds 
like  an  anchorite,  indulges  in  no  mental  recreations,  and 
is  not  only  a  confirmed  misogamist,  but  also  an  in- 
vincible misogynist. 

We  pointed  out  last  week  the  improbability  of  Russia 
having  put  her  seal  to  a  treaty  involving  her  co-opera- 
tion in  the  revival  of  the  revanche  idea.  The  St.  Peters- 
burg correspondent  of  the  "  Daily  Chronicle  "  practically 
confirms  our  strong  surmise  to  this  effect,  and  adds 
that  "  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  causing  consider- 
able dissatisfaction  among  those  parties  who  have  set 
their  minds  on  the  reconquest  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  same 
journal  states,  "on  the  highest  authority,"  that  "the 
Tsar  and  M.  Felix  Faure,  after  taking  the  sacredness 
of  Belgium  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  as  the 
keynote,  did  actually  discuss  certain  future  possi- 
bilities of  adjustment  affecting  Alsace  and  Lorraine." 
We  fail  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  latter 
communication,  unless  it  implies  a  revival  of  the 
scheme  broached  by  some  would-be  remodellers 
of  the  map  of  Europe  a  decade  ago.  The  project,  in 
brief,  was  the  creation  of  a  group  of  federated  States, 
of  course  including  Alsace-Lorraine,  to  constitute  a 
buffer  between  France  and  Germany.  Neither  the 
informant  of  the  correspondent  nor  the  correspondent 
himself  can  be  acquainted  with  the  contents  of 
Dr.  Moritz  Busch's  "  Bismarck  in  the  Franco-German 
War,"  or  the  first  would  not  have  uttered  such  nonsense 
and  the  second  would  not  have  transmitted  it.  Before 
that  struggle  was  in  its  second  week,  the  intention  of 
annexing  Alsace-Lorraine  in  the  event  of  victory  was 
plainly  foreshadowed  by  the  Chancellor.  He  was  already 
then  echoing  the  sentiments  of  Germany  on  the  subject. 
As  time  went  on,  his  determination  gained  strength. 
If  proof  of  this  were  wanted,  it  would  be  forthcoming 
in  the  conversation  between  Bismarck  and  Moltke  on 
the  one  side,  and  Generals  Reille  and  Wimpffen  on  the 
other,  about  11  p.m.  on  1  September  1870,  i.e.  after  the 
battle  of  Sedan. 

Bismarck's  ill-natured  remarks  about  President  Faure 
giving  the  military  salute  while  wearing  a  very  civilian 
top  hat  has  set  the  French  thinking  once  more  on  the 
subject  of  an  official  costume  for  the  chief  magistrate 
of  France.  Of  course  the  dress,  in  its  essence,  must  be 
civilian  lest  it  should  give  offence  to  the  military,  who 
resented  the  donning  of  a  uniform  by  Prince-President 
Louis-Napoleon,  although  it  was  only  the  uniform  of  a 
general  officer  of  the  National  Guard,  which,  in  a 
slightly  modified  form  was  on  the  backs  of  numberless 
grocers,  bootmakers  and  drapers.  Thiers,  though  a 
civilian,  was  most  concerned,  for,  aiming  at  the  presi- 
dential succession  of  Hortense's  son  as  he  did,  he  fore- 


saw that  he  would  cut  a  ridiculous  figure  in  military 
garb,  and  he  therefore  recommended  a  kind  of  Court 
dress.  To  adopt  the  latter  suggestion  would  be  practi- 
cally jumping  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,  for  any- 
thing reminiscent  of  the  old  rdgime  or  even  of  the  First 
or  Second  Empire  would  set  the  extreme  party  shrieking. 

The  Royal  visit  to  Ireland  is  at  an  end,  and  on  the 
whole  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  more  remarkable  for 
what  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  did  not  see  and 
do  rather  than  the  reverse.  However,  it  has,  perhaps, 
done  a  little,  if  the  amount  is  only  infinitesimal,  towards 
cementing  that  union  of  hearts  we  used  to  hear  about, 
and  if  it  paves  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  a  Royal 
residence  in  Ireland  it  will  have  a  much  more  important 
influence.  But  now  that  the  visit  is  concluded  may  it 
not  be  suggested  that  the  Duke  and  Duchess  should  go 
a  little  further  afield  and  pay  a  visit  to  some  of  the  Colo 
nies?  Now  that  Imperial  Federation  is  so  much  in  the 
air  it  would  not  only  be  an  admirable  opportunity  for 
stimulating  the  loyalty  of  our  dependencies,  but  it 
would  be  a  valuable  education  for  the  Duke,  who  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  will  one  day  become  the 
head  of  the  Empire. 

The  Trades-Union  Congress  met  at  Birmingham  on 
Monday  and  concludes  its  sittings  to-day.  It  was  a  dull 
and  orderly  gathering.  The  chief  features  were  a  de- 
claration in  the  speech  of  the  President  in  favour  of  a 
great  Federation  of  Labour  that  should  pool  its  funds 
for  fighting  purposes  ;  a  resolution  of  sympathy  and 
support  for  the  Amalgamated  Engineers  in  their 
struggle  for  an  eight-hours  day  ;  the  passing  of  a  reso- 
lution by  a  majority  in  favour  of  a  legal  eight-hours 
day  for  everybody  ;  and  the  adoption  of  a  long  series  of 
suggestions  for  legislation  as  expansive  as  the  New- 
castle Programme  of  blessed  memory,  as  doubtfully 
wise  in  many  of  its  items,  and  destined  probably  to  be 
as  futile.  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  was 
received  in  a  critical  spirit.  There  was  the  usual  talk 
about  the  Fair  Wages  resolution,  the  Truck  Act  of 
1896  was  condemned,  and  a  closer  alliance  advocated 
between  Co-operation  and  Trades-Unionism.  The  wild 
and  whirling  propositions  as  to  the  universal  nationa- 
lization of  things  were  absent,  and  turned  up  only  in  the 
speeches  of  the  more  pronounced  Socialists.  One 
immediate  effect  of  the  Congress  maybe  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  hands  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers. 

The  tone  of  Mr.  Rhodes's  more  recent  utterances  is 
an  earnest  that  he  has  resolutely  put  behind  him  the 
Raid  and  all  that  it  implied,  and  is  setting  himself  t© 
carry  out  the  great  work  which  he  is,  after  all,  so  well 
qualified  to  accomplish.  He  has  told  the  people  of 
Salisbury  that  his  public  life  is  now  only  just  beginning, 
and  that  he  will  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  party  of 
progress,  which  includes  the  Dutch  as  well  as  the 
English  in  South  Africa.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Of 
Mr.  Rhodes's  supreme  abilities  there  has  never  been 
the  slightest  doubt,  and  if  any  one  can  make  a  success 
of  Rhodesia  he  is  the  man.  His  own  troubles,  he  told 
the  Rhodesians,  were  nothing  as  compared  with  those 
they  had  endured,  and  he  prophesied  that  one  day  they 
would  make  Rhodesia  one  of  the  leading  States  of 
South  Africa.  If  he  has  prophesied  aright  he  will  have 
cheered  the  hearts,  not  only  of  the  Rhodesians,  but  of 
the  Chartered  shareholders  as  well. 

The  news  from  Uganda  is  disappointing,  and  Bishop 
Tucker's  unqualified  approval  of  the  British  administra- 
tion of  the  country  would  alone  rouse  our  suspicions. 
As  every  one  who  has  followed  Uganda  history  knows, 
the  difficulties  there  have  been  due  to  the  bitter  feud 
between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  factions.  Lugard 
tried  to  deal  impartially  with  both  sides,  and  was  dis- 
liked by  both  in  consequence.  When,  therefore,  Bishop 
Tucker  tells  us  that  he  has  now  "entire  confidence  in 
those  administering  the  affairs  of  the  Protectorate,"  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  Catholic  faction  is  dissatisfied. 
The  King's  flight  to  the  Catholic  province  of  Buddu  is 
significant. 

Confidence  in  the  present  Uganda  staff  is  also  not  in- 
creased by  the  apparently  late  date  at  which  the  Foreign 
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Office  learnt  of  the  arrival  of  a  French  expedition  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Nile.  We  heard  of  it  months 
ago  and  inspired  a  question  on  the  subject  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  Mr.  George  Curzon  then  knew  nothing. 
Some  people  apparently  think  that  the  Marquis  de 
Bonchamps'  arrival  on  the  Nile  does  not  matter,  as  the 
French  will  abandon  both  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl  and 
Fashoda  as  soon  as  they  are  reminded  that  they  have 
already  been  warned  to  regard  the  territories  as 
Egyptian  and  within  the  British  sphere  of  influence. 
But  in  Africa  possession  is  ten-tenths  of  the  law.  "  It 
has  now  been  admitted  in  principle  by  all  the  parties 
to  the  Act  of  Berlin  that  a  claim  of  sovereignty  in 
Africa  can  only  be  maintained  by  real  occupation  of  the 
territory  claimed,"  wrote  the  British  Government  to  the 
Portuguese.  It  is  only  by  the  right  of  one  Power  to 
seize  territory  abandoned  by  another  that  England  holds 
some  of  the  most  coveted  territory  in  Africa.  And,  as 
the  Bahr-el-Ghazl  and  Fashoda  are  derelict  as  far  as 
Egypt  is  concerned,  any  one  may  take  them  who  can. 

The  Nile  campaign  is  proceeding  apace,  and  the 
occupation  of  Berber  by  the  "  friendlies  "  is  a  notable 
step  in  advance.  It  renders  easy  an  attack  upon 
Omdurman,  which,  we  may  suppose,  will  be  made  as  soon 
as  the  Egyptian  forces  are  gathered  together  in  suffi- 
cient strength.  At  the  time  of  writing,  details  of  the 
evacuation  of  Berber  are  wanting  ;  but  the  fact  that  the 
dervishes  have  retired  before  a  body  of  Arabs  whom 
they  have  in  the  past  dominated  seems  to  imply  a 
recognition  by  the  Khalifa  of  the  impossibility  of  hold- 
ing the  outlying  posts  of  the  country  he  has  called  his 
own. 

It  was  certainly  not  the  politician  who  spoke  in  Lord 
Rosebery's  person  to  the  assembled  cattle-dealers  at 
Dalmeny  on  Tuesday.  What  politician  would  ever  in 
public  have  ventured  on  the  irreverent  gibe  at  the  great 
political  panacea,  a  Royal  Commission  ?  In  his  lifetime 
he  had  observed,  he  said,  that  agriculture  had  always 
been  subject  to  two  permanent  conditions — depression 
and  a  Royal  Commission.  The  only  difference  between 
the  two  was  that  they  knew  the  results  of  depression, 
but  that  they  had  never  seen  any  results  of  a  Royal 
Commission.  Even  amongst  cattle-dealers  Lord  Rose- 
bery  cannot  conceal  his  wit.  Then,  as  if  to  point 
the  moral,  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Walter  Long,  M.P. , 
solemnly  rebuked  him  for  speaking  slightingly  of  Royal 
Commissions,  and  for  forgetting  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Government  which  appointed  the  Agricultural 
Commission.    And  Mr.  Long  is  not  a  Scotchman  ! 

An  announcement  was  made  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  Liverpool  last  September  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Harmsworth,  that  he  purposed  sending  two  ships 
this  year  to  the  Arctic  Regions,  and  "to  keep  an  expe- 
dition in  the  Arctic  Regions  until  a  complete  map  could 
be  made  of  all  accessible  parts  of  the  as  yet  undis- 
covered North  Polar  world."  We  are  afraid  that  the 
disappointing  results  of  Mr.  Harmsworth's  expedition 
to  Franz  Josef  Land  are  not  likely  to  encourage  him  to 
continue  the  work.  That  expedition  is  said  to  have 
cost  ,£40,000,  and,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  three 
years'  record  of  temperature,  rainfall,  and  atmospheric 
pressure,  the  results  are  not  important.  Parts  of  the 
Franz  Josef  Land  Archipelago  have  been  mapped  in 
detail,  and  additional  collections  have  been  made.  But 
when  we  compare  it  with  Nansen's  less  expensive  expe- 
dition, and  remember  that  the  Geographical  Society  is 
prepared  to  place  a  thoroughly  competent  scientific 
staff  of  trained  observers  in  the  Antarctic  regions  for 
.£50,000,  it  is  impossible  to  regret  that  Mr.  Harmsworth 
has  not  got  more  for  his  money.  As  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
commander  of  the  Franz  Josef  Land  Expedition,  tells 
us  that  his  next  Arctic  journey  will  be  undertaken  solely 
on  his  own  account,  we  infer  that  he  will  spend  Mr. 
Harmsworth's  money  no  more. 

The  correspondence  in  the  "Times"  on  Hcrr 
Andree's  pigeons  has  called  attention  to  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  unscientific  blunders  which  scientific 
men  often  make  when  dealing  with  subjects  off  their 
own  immediate  line  of  work.  Andr^e  is  unquestionably 
an  able  mechanical  engineer.    His  record  as  a  Swedish 


patent  official  alone  proves  that.  The  contrivances  on 
his  balloon  were  perfect ;  the  weight  and  strength 
of  every  substance  used  was  known,  so  that  there  was 
no  waste  of  material.  Nevertheless  Andre^e  burdened 
his  balloon  with  a  number  of  pigeons  and  a  quantity 
of  pigeon  food,  apparently  in  the  innocent  belief  that 
any  well-behaved  pigeon  would  fly  straight  home  from 
any  of  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth.  As  Mr. 
Tegetmeier,  one  of  the  best  experts  on  the  subject, 
remarked  in  a  letter  to  the  "  Times,"  this  shows  com- 
plete ignorance  of  the  ways  of  pigeons  and  of  the 
laborious  processes  by  which  the  birds  are  trained  to 
make  long-distance  flights.  If  Andree  had  not  been  a 
better  mechanician  than  naturalist  his  balloon  would 
never  have  left  Spitsbergen 

Some  little  time  ago  the  Committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  the  housing  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington treasures  issued  a  special  report  in  which  they 
pointecTout  the  extreme  danger  of  destruction  by  fire 
in  the  present  buildings,  and  urged  the  necessity  of 
immediate  steps  for  the  preservation  of  the  collection 
pending  the  provision  of  a  reasonably  safe  home  for  it. 
The  recommendation  was  thought  at  the  time  to  be 
alarmist  in  its  nature,  but  the  fire  this  week  seems  to 
us  to  show  that  the  danger  was  not  in  the  least  degree 
exaggerated.  Luckily  the  outbreak  was  suppressed 
before  it  had  time  to  spread  beyond  one  room,  but  if 
discovered  a  little  later  it  might  have  involved  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  range  of  buildings  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  treasures  that  could  not  possibly 
have  been  replaced.  We  understand  that  the  autho- 
rities, in  their  dilatory  way,  have  the  matter  under  their 
august  consideration  ;  but  they  need  some  stirring  up. 

There  is  a  point  arising  out  of  the  recent  promotion 
to  the  diocesan  Bench  of  two  suffragan  or  assistant 
bishops  to  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  attention  has 
not  yet  been  called.  A  suffragan  is  nominated  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  he  is  to  work,  who  sends 
two  names,  for  the  selection  of  one  by  the  Crown.  It 
is  very  seldom  that  the  second  name  is  chosen.  Three 
suffragans  in  all  have  now  been  advanced  to  the 
respective  sees  of  Wakefield,  Bristol,  and  Wakefield 
again.  This  means  that  the  diocesan  prelates  have 
obtained  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  members  of  their 
own  body.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  at  an  earlier  period 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  some  such  practice  of  election 
or  co-optation  was  not  uncommon.  But  the  question 
is  whether  the  system  is  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England.  This 
particular  consequence  was  certainly  not  foreseen  when 
the  institution  of  suffragans  was  revived;  and  for  our 
own  part  we  regard  with  apprehension  anything  which 
tends  to  increase  the  personal  power  of  a  bishop,  already 
too  great  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Church. 

The  coming  School  Board  election  in  London  will  be 
fought  on  lines  somewhat  different  from  the  last.  It 
looks  very  much  as  if  there  would  be  a  split  in  the 
"Moderate"  camp.  Mr.  Diggle — as  we  always  ex- 
pected he  would — has  drawn  away  from  Mr.  Riley,  and 
in  consequence  he  and  his  henchmen  will  not  receive 
the  support  of  the  uncompromising  religious  education 
or  Church  section.  We  should  not  be  surprised  to  see 
the  latter  running  candidates  of  their  own,  apart  from 
Mr.  Diggle.  If  so,  the  Progressives  have  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity before  them  ;  but  if  report  speaks  true,  they,  tod, 
are  not  an  altogether  united  family. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham's  letter  to  his  clergy  on 
"  Social  Service  at  Home,"  is  really  an  important  mani- 
festo of  Christian  Socialism,  and  will  repay  the  careful 
study  of  Christians  and  non-Christians  alike.  Dr. 
Walcott,  more  than  any  other  living  divine,  repre- 
sents the  thought  and  teaching  of  Frederick  Denison 
Maurice. 

The  bye-election  in  East  Denbighshire  promises  to 
be  an  affair  of  lively  local  interest.  The  candidates 
selected  are  both  Welshmen,  both  well  known  among 
their  neighbours,  and  the  Tory  champion  at  least 
appea-s  to  be  a  humorist.  Mr.  Kenyon,  who  has 
been  chosen  by  the  Conservatives,  has  already  sat  in 
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Parliament,  and  Mr.  Moss,  who  fights  for  the  Liberals, 
is  a  lawyer  who  has  held  some  considerable  official 
appointments.  He  is  enthusiastic  almost  to  hysteria, 
and  declares  that  the  duty  of  his  followers  is  not 
only  to  defeat  his  opponent  but  to  deal  a  death-blow 
at  Toryism  itself !  The  Liberal  majority  on  the  last 
occasion  was  1,800.  Mr.  Kenyon's  supporters  argue 
that  1,500  of  these  went  to  Sir  George  Osborne  Morgan 
as  a  man  and  a  personal  favourite,  and  not  because  of 
his  Liberalism.  This  leaves  only  300  for  Mr.  Kenyon 
to  pull  down.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these 
calculations,  we  may  assume  that  the  Liberal  majority 
will  decline.  The  chief  difference  between  the  candi- 
dates appears  to  be  that  the  one  will  vote  for  Dis- 
establishment and  the  other  against  it.  The  rest  will 
be  competition  as  to  who  will  promise  most. 

The  bane  of  Italian  politics  seems  to  be  a  want  of 
resolution  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Except, 
perhaps,  during  the  administration  of  Signor  Crispi, 
energetic  action  is  the  one  thing  that  does  not  result 
from  Cabinet  Councils  in  the  Palazzo  Braschi.  For 
instance,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  was  wise  and 
patriotic  of  the  Marquis  di  Rudini  to  resolve  to  get  rid 
of  the  African  incubus — for  such  the  Erythrea  colony 
had  come  to  be  regarded  by  the  country  at  large.  But 
when  the  moment  came  for  acting,  the  Premier,  having 
his  doubts  about  success,  carefully  explained  that  his 
previous  ministerial  declarations  on  the  point  repre- 
sented merely  a  tendency  or  a  desire.  Once  more 
within  these  last  days  it  became  known  that  the 
Cabinet  had  decided  on  coming  to  important  con- 
clusions regarding  the  African  colony.  General  atten- 
tion was  aroused,  whilst  meeting  after  meeting  of  the 
Ministers  was  being  held,  and  it  was  expected  that 
something  important  would  be  forthcoming  when 
the  Premier  returned  from  Monza  after  submitting 
the  Cabinet  projects  to  the  King.  But  in  the  mean- 
time it  leaked  out  that  there  was  a  question  of  ceding 
Erythrea  to  a  minor  European  State,  and  this  was 
taken  up  as  a  weapon  by  the  Opposition  Press.  The 
Marquis  di  Rudini  is  generally  credited  with  an  in- 
ordinate desire  to  remain  in  office,  and  in  this  instance 
he  bore  out  his  reputation,  for  on  returning  from 
Monza  and  seeing  the  little  hubbub  that  was  being 
raised  in  the  Crispian  newspapers,  he  once  more 
deemed  it  inopportune  to  avow  his  intentions. 

Another  matter  in  which  the  opportunist  policy 
of  King  Humbert's  Government  appears  to  some 
disadvantage  is  in  its  relations  with  France.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  Ministry  is 
radically  Gallophil,  and  that  the  Marquis  di  Rudini 
has  his  heart  bent  on  signing  a  treaty  of  commerce  with 
the  French  Government.  But  on  the  other  hand  there 
is  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  Court 
of  Potsdam  must  be  attended  to  as  well  as  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  the  Palais  Bourbon.  Thus  it  happens  that, 
just  as  the  merchants  of  Northern  Italy  were  beginning 
at  last  to  feel  joyous  in  the  prospect  of  having  a  new 
market  for  their  wines  and  oils,  they  learnt  that  King 
Humbert  had  accepted  the  Kaiser's  invitation  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  Autumn  Manoeuvres  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Frankfort,  and  they  realized  that  all  hope  of  a  treaty 
of  commerce  must  be  abandoned  for  yet  another  season. 
This  way  of  doing  business  does  not  win  public  con- 
fidence for  the  Marquis  di  Rudini. 

Mr.  Justice  Cave  is  dead,  and  we  have  no  desire  to 
add  anything  to  the  words  of  the  "Times"  in  its 
obituary  notice  of  the  deceased  judge:  "Had  Mr. 
Justice  Cave  died  or  resigned  some  years  ago  the  almost 
universal  verdict  would  have  been  that  few  more  efficient 
and  capable  judges  had  sat  on  the  Bench  in  recent 
years.  ...  It  would  be  flattery  to  say  that  the  last 
years  of  his  judicial  career  were  as  distinguished  as  the 
first.  .  .  .  The  judicial  day,  short  though  it  is,  of  late 
times  seemed  often  too  long  for  him.  He  was  more 
alert  in  the  morning  than  in  the  afternoon."  If  this 
can  be  said  by  the  "Times  "  of  a  judge  who  sat  upon 
the  Bench  until  not  many  weeks  ago,  what  words  should 
the  plain  man  use  to  describe  him?  And  how  many 
other  judges  are  there  still  sitting  on  the  Bench  to 
whom  the  same  words  might  fitly  be  applied  ? 


ENGLAND  AND  GERMANY. 

THE  Old  Wise  Man  of  Europe  has  spoken.  And 
there  should  fall  on  England  the  silence  of  reflec- 
tion and  preparation.  "The  chief  topic  of  conversation 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  Tsar,"  said  Prince 
Bismarck,  as  quoted  by  the  "Times,"  "must  have 
turned  on  the  subject  of  England."  The  old  statesman 
has  watched  the  growth  of  the  grafts  he  planted  on  the 
Prussian  stock,  and  knows  that  the  principalities  and 
provinces  of  the  German  Empire  are  united  into  a 
vigorous  and  organic  whole.  He  knows  that  Russia, 
shapeless  and  vast,  an  incompressible  but  docile  fluid, 
may  be  quietly  held  off  the  flanks  of  Germany,  to  creep 
slowly  and  irrepressibly  through  the  Balkans  to  the 
sea.  There,  in  a  corner  remote  from  German  interests, 
it  may  meet  the  enemies  of  Germany  with  explosive 
violence.  And  France  ?  Does  he  not  remember  how, 
when  the  difficulty  France  appeared  to  have  in  accepting 
the  fait  accompli ''of  the  integrality  of  the  German  Empire 
inspired  in  him  a  "  prudent  mistrust,"  he  said  to  Ferry  : 
"'Seek  some  compensation.  Found  colonies.  Take 
outside  of  Europe  whatever  you  like  ;  you  can  have  it.' 
And  Ferry,  without  my  ever  having  sought  to  create 
for  him  the  slightest  embarrassment — quite  the  con- 
trary— obtained  Tunis,"  and,  he  might  have  added, 
Tonkin?  France  busy  with  her  Tunis  and  her  Tonkin, 
Russia  quietly  pushed  to  the  east  and  the  south,  and 
there  was  left  for  Gerrnany  the  simple  task  of  sitting 
peacefully  on  her  bulging  coffers,  while  her  merchants 
captured  the  trade  of  England  and  her  diplomatist 
guided  the  diplomatists  of  England  into  perpetual 
bickerings  with  other  countries. 

Prince  Bismarck  has  long  recognised  what  at  length 
the  people  of  England  are  beginning  to  understand — ■ 
that  in  Europe  there  are  two  great,  irreconcilable, 
opposing  forces,  two  great  nations  who  would  make 
the  whole  world  their  province,  and  who  would  levy 
from  it  the  tribute  of  commerce.  England,  with  her 
long  history  of  successful  aggression,  with  her  mar- 
vellous conviction  that  in  pursuing  her  own  interests 
she  is  spreading  light  among  nations  dwelling  in  dark- 
ness, and  Germany,  bone  of  the  same  bone,  blood  of 
the  same  blood,  with  a  lesser  will-force,  but,  perhaps, 
with  a  keener  intelligence,  compete  in  every  corner  of 
the  globe.  In  the  Transvaal,  at  the  Cape,  in  Central 
Africa,  in  India  and  the  East,  in  the  islands  of  the 
Southern  sea,  and  in  the  far  North-West,  wherever — and 
where  has  it  not  ? — the  flag  has  followed  the  Bible  and 
trade  has  followed  the  flag,  there  the  German  bagman 
is  struggling  with  the  English  pedlar.  Is  there  a  mine 
to  exploit,  a  railway  to  build,  a  native  to  convert  from 
breadfruit  to  tinned  meat,  from  temperance  to  trade 
gin,  the  German  and  the  Englishman  are  struggling  to 
be  first.  A  million  petty  disputes  build  up  the  greatest 
cause  of  war  the  world  has  ever  seen.  If  Germany 
were  extinguished  to-morrow,  the  day  after  to-morrow 
there  is  not  an  Englishman  in  the  world  who  would 
not  be  the  richer.  Nations  have  fought  for  years  over 
a  city  or  a  right  of  succession  ;  must  they  not  fight  for 
--two  hundred  million  pounds  of  commerce  ? 

There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  fashion  in  which 
the  aged  statesman  sees  at  once  the  swift  approach  of 
the  catastrophe  he  was  the  first  to  anticipate,  and  the 
crumbling  away  of  the  preparations  he  had  made 
against  its  event.  Take  first  the  approach  of  the  event. 
Ten  years  ago,  except  to  the  Prince  himself,  and 
perhaps  to  one  or  two  watchful  Englishmen,  the  idea 
of  a  war  between  the  two  great  Protestant  Powers,  so 
alike  in  temperament  and  genius,  would  have  seemed 
impossible.  Three  years  ago,  when  the  "Saturday 
Review"  began  to  write  against  the  traditional  pro- 
German  policy  of  England,  its  point  of  view  made  it 
isolated  among  leading  organs  of  opinion.  When,  in 
February  1896,  one  of  our  writers,  discussing  the 
European  situation,  declared  Germany  the  first  and 
immediate  enemy  of  England,  the  opinion  passed  as  an 
individual  eccentricity.  A  month  later  the  German  flag 
was  hissed  at  a  London  music-hall,  and  when  on  a 
Saturday  night  in  April  an  evening  paper  sent  out  its 
newsboys  crying  "War  with  Germany  !"  the  traffic  of 
Edgware  Road  stopped  to  shout.  The  outrageous 
follies  of  William  the  Witless,  the  German  schemes  in 
the  Transvaal,  the  German  breaches  of  international 
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law  in  Central  Africa,  what  Bismarck  calls  the  "undue 
nagging  of  the  English  "  in  all  diplomatic  relations,  the 
notorious  set  of  German  policy  in  the  council  of 
Ambassadors  at  Constantinople,  and  above  all  the 
fashion  in  which  England  has  been  made  to  learn  the 
real  extent  of  German  commercial  rivalry,  have  all 
done  their  work  :  and  now  England  and  Germany  alike 
realize  the  imminent  probability  of  war.  What 
Bismarck  realized,  and  what  we  too  may  soon  come  to 
see,  is  that  not  only  is  there  the  most  real  conflict  of 
interests  between  England  and  Germany,  but  that 
England  is  the  only  Great  Power  who  could  fight 
Germany  without  tremendous  risk  and  without  doubt 
of  the  issue.  Her  partners  in  the  Triple  Alliance  would 
be  useless  against  England  :  Austria,  because  she 
could  do  nothing  ;  Italy,  because  she  dare  not  lay  her- 
self open  to  attack  by  France.  The  growth  of  Germany's 
fleet  has  done  no  more  than  to  make  the  blow  of 
England  fall  on  her  more  heavily.  A  few  days  and  the 
ships  would  be  at  the  bottom  or  in  convoy  to  English 
ports  ;  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  the  Kiel  Canal  and  the 
Baltic  ports  would  lie  under  the  guns  of  England, 
waiting,  until  the  indemnity  were  settled.  Our  work 
over,  we  need  not  even  be  at  the  pains  to  alter  Bismarck's 
words  to  Ferry,  and  to  say  to  France  and  Russia  "  Seek 
some  compensation.  Take  inside  Germany  whatever 
you  like  :  you  can  have  it." 

Against  the  approach  of  such  a  disaster  to  Germany 
and  such  a  sure  triumph  for  England,  Bismarck  sees 
no  hope  in  the  negotiations  between  France  and  Russia. 
"  I  fear  all  these  efforts  have  been  made  quite  in  vain. 
A  serious  active  working  entente,  with  a  very  definite 
programme  and  a  great  deal  of  penetrating  insight  and 
tenacity,  would  be  required  to  reach  a  result  capable  of 
moderating  English  pretensions.  I  am  perfectly  sure 
that  Germany  will  not  compass  it."  And  again,  "  Cer- 
tainly, it  would  be  a  very  good  time  to  recover  the  Suez 
Canal  and  Egypt  from  the  English.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  in  France  there  is  any  passionate  interest 
in  this  question.  They  are  right  there,  perhaps,  to  wait 
for  us  Germans  to  become  still  more  deeply  involved  in 
our  foreign  policy.  For  at  present  we  have  neither 
leadership  nor  principles,  in  fact  nothing,  nothing  what- 
ever. It  is  a  case  of  general  groping  and  waste  of  the 
stores  of  influence  which  I  had  accumulated."  It  was 
inevitable  that  England  should  have  been  the  subject  of 
discussion  between  the  President  and  the  Emperor : 
but,  even  under  circumstances  most  favourable  to 
Germany — that  is  to  say,  were  Bismarck  himself  pull- 
ing the  strings  of  Europe,  there  could  have  been  only 
an  attempt  to  moderate  the  pretensions  of  England. 
To  this  pass  has  the  muddling  of  the  German  Emperor 
brought  Germany,  and  at  a  time  when  England  has 
awakened  to  what  is  alike  inevitable  and  her  best  hope 
of  prosperity. 

THE   POLITICIAN   AND  THE  TRADES-UNION 
CONGRESS. 

T17TTHOUT  losing  ourselves  in  a  too  minute  and 
W  peddling  criticism,  the  temptation  to  which  is 
lessened  by  the  fact  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Trades- 
Union  Congress  are  still  in  progress  while  we  write, 
there  is  one  general  aspect  which  invites  discussion. 
Circumstances  this  year  have  brought  more  to  the  front 
than  usual  the  purely  trades-union  side  of  the  workmen's 
movement.  But  the  current  of  opinion  within  the 
Congress  still  sets  strongly  in  favour  of  increased  help 
or  greater  restraint  directly  from  and  by  the  State. 
Apart  from  the  resolution  of  sympathy  with  the  en- 
gineers, the  chief  declarations  of  the  Congress  take 
the  form  of  demands  for  more  legislation,  or  increased 
efficiency  in  State  departments  dealing  with  Labour,  or 
reforms  in  the  laws  that '  have  been  already  passed. 
The  Congress  recognises  to  the  full  the  double  means 
by  which  further  social  amelioration  is  to  be  won  — the 
action  of  the  Unions  and  the  agency  of  Parliament. 
For  a  number  of  years  faith  in  Parliament  has  been 
predominant  in  its  proceedings,  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  distrust  and  disregard  of  political  methods 
which  characterized  the  earlier  efforts  of  workmen. 
This  year  an  idea  has  come  to  the  front  that  the 
employers  are  determined  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
strength  of  the  Unions,  if  not  at  the  principle  of 


combination,  and  hence  we  have  had  a  revival  of  the 
healthier  spirit  of  self-help  which  has  distinguished 
the  British  workman  above  the  workmen  of  all 
other  nations.  Nevertheless,  the  politician  on  the  out- 
look for  a  cue  will  find  much  for  reflection  in  the 
political  resolutions.  The  Parliamentary  adventurer 
has  for  a  good  while  now  found  the  Trades-Union 
Congress  a  happy  hunting-ground.  At  a  time  when 
the  moralist  has  ceased  to  have  faith  in  moral  suasion 
and  is  ever  appealing  for  force  to  carry  out  his  views, 
when  the  Temperance  reformer  has  abandoned  his 
operations  upon  the  individual  drunkard  and  commenced 
upon  the  Statesman,  when  the  parent  importunes  the 
State  to  teach  his  child  religion,  and  the  priest  with  a 
light  heart  taxes  his  neighbour  in  the  interests  of 
doctrines  which  his  neighbour  abhors,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  some  workmen  should  desire  to  make  their 
Unions  a  department  of  Government  and  to  run  the 
Legislature  in  the  interests  of  their  class.  There  is  no 
such  excuse  for  the  political  tide-waiter,  who  simply 
exploits  the  wretchedness  which  he  pretends  to  be 
ready  to  cure,  and  hastens  to  accept  for  his  own  pur- 
poses crudities  in  legislation  which  are  put  forward  in 
good  faith,  however  mistakenly,  by  men  who  feel  the 
pinch  and  are  honestly  desirous  of  lightening  the  burdens 
of  the  poor.  The  attitude  of  the  politician  towards 
the  Congress  is  a  chapter  in  itself,  a  mirror  of  cha- 
racter, a  reflection  of  our  times. 

When  the  Congress  was  first  established  it  was 
deemed  the  right  thing  to  sneer  at  its  existence  and 
ridicule  its  resolutions.  After  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  had  shown  men  and  politicians  that  the 
workmen  had  become  a  prime  factor  in  political  affairs, 
the  tone  changed.  The  Congress  soon  became  as 
much  over-rated  as  it  had  been  under-rated.  Its 
decisions  were  regarded  as  if  they  had  been  a  series  of 
new  revelations  from  heaven.  No  Pope  ever  had  his 
decrees  more  respected  among  his  followers  than  were 
the  resolutions  of  the  Trades-Union  Congress  among 
the  newspapers  which  angled  for  popularity  and  the 
politicians  who  had  the  intention  of  becoming  can- 
didates for  Parliament.  The  men  who  had  been 
deemed  unworthy  of  serious  consideration  became 
oracles,  fitted  to  give  the  law  to  nations  and  mould 
the  policy  of  parliaments.  Their  discussions,  which 
had  been  treated  as  the  outcome  of  untrained  and  ill- 
informed  minds,  suddenly  became  the  chief  study  of 
Cabinet  Ministers  and  the  inspiration  of  party  wire- 
pullers. Trades  Unionism,  which  had  been  a  reproach, 
now  became  a  mark  of  honour  and  a  proof  of  wisdom. 
All  sorts  of  adventurers  flocked  round  the  new  standard. 
Party  programmes  were  elaborated  in  order  to  antici- 
pate the  half-formed  wishes  of  the  worker.  Candidates 
with  supple  backs  and  flexible  convictions  vied  with 
each  other  in  promising  adhesion  to  the  new  faith. 
One  member  of  Parliament — whose  firm  has  made  an 
important  experiment  in  connexion  with  the  eight  hours 
day — actually  proposed  that  Trades  Unions  should 
become  the  law-givers  of  industry.  Whatever  a  Union 
agreed  upon  was  to  become  law,  and  thus  the  question 
of  Parliamentary  interference  was  to  be  solved. 

The  Congress  itself,  conscious  of  its  importance,  be- 
came bold  and  aggressive.  It  left  the  commonplace  field 
of  industrial  and  labour  questions  proper,  and  entered  the 
arena  of  high  politics.  It  preached  a  Social  Revolution  : 
Socialistic  ideas  became  paramount  in  its  counsels  : 
Parliament  was  invited  to  undertake  the  management 
and  the  control  of  industry.  And  the  more  aggressively 
political  the  Congress  became,  the  more  slavish  grew 
the  attitude  of  the  politician  before  it.  All  this  was  too 
ridiculous  to  be  tolerated  for  long  in  a  country  remark- 
able for  its  common  sense.  Men  with  some  indepen- 
dence of  mind,  many  of  them  among  the  workmen 
themselves,  began  to  inquire  whether  the  current  pro- 
positions with  regard  to  industry  could  be  defended  on 
their  merits,  and  whether  what  the  Trades  Unions 
Congress  and  other  similar  bodies  said  was  really  what 
the  workmen  as  a  body  were  thinking.  One  outcome 
was  the  resolution  passed  at  the  Cardiff  meeting  that 
no  one  should  vote  at  the  Congress  except  he  worked 
at  his  trade,  or  was  directly  connected  with  it,  that  the 
members  of  Trade  Councils  should  not  be  eligible,  and 
that  the  voting  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
represented.  ThustheCongresswaspurgedof  extraneous 
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influences.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  now  watches  the  debates 
from  the  gallery.  The  result  has  been  a  perceptible 
change  in  its  policy  ;  although  most  of  the  old  dogmas 
continue  to  be  pronounced,  a  more  practical  and  orderly 
spirit  has  supervened.  Enough  has  taken  place  to 
show  that  the  alert  politician  who  had  trimmed  his  sails 
to  the  gentle  breezes  of  opposition  to  alien  immigration 
or  the  howling  winds  of  nationalization  may,  in  the 
picturesque  language  of  Kipling,  have  to  "  set  his 
board  and  tack  again  "  ! 

That  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  afford  an  im- 
portant index  to  opinion  among  organized  workmen  it 
is  impossible  to  deny.  That  due  heed  ought  to  be  given 
to  them  by  all  who  wish  to  understand  the  currents 
that  run  in  the  minds  of  a  most  important  class  is 
assumed.  But  that  they  should  be  held  up  as  an 
infallible  guide  to  statesmen,  or  that  it  should  be 
deemed  blasphemy  to  criticize  them,  we  must  emphati- 
cally deny.  We  had  our  tyranny  of  priestcraft  and 
kingcraft,  and  we  conquered  both.  We  need  not  set 
up  a  new  tyranny  and  a  new  superstition  on  the  ruins. 
We  have  long  solaced  ourselves  by  an  excessive  and 
unreasonable  worship  of  the  rich  ;  we  shall  not  restore 
the  balance  by  prostrating  ourselves  before  the  poor. 
Manual  labour  is  honourable  though  it  be  toilsome,  but 
in  itself  it  is  no  more  a  guarantee  of  infallibility  than  a 
big  balance  in  a  bank-book  is  a  proof  of  wisdom.  It 
seems  necessary  to  say  this  not  alone  in  view  of  the 
attitude  of  the  politician  towards  what  he  calls 
"  Labour,"  but  in  consideration  of  the  bated  breath  and 
whispering  humbleness  with  which  the  daily  journalist 
of  a  familiar  type  approaches  his  task.  The  time  has 
gone  by,  if  it  was  ever  really  here,  when  workmen  could 
rightly  be  treated  either  as  children  or  as  conspirators 
against  the  public  interest.  It  may  be  set  down  as 
true  that  they  are  neither  more  selfish  nor  more 
ignorant  than  other  classes,  and  that  they  know  their 
own  business  just  as  well  as  the  average  outsider  does. 
They  ought  to  have  just  the  same  assistance  from  fair 
and  candid  criticism  in  and  beyond  their  own  ranks  as 
Parliament  has,  or  any  other  body  of  large  influence 
and  strong  and  often  vague  aspirations. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  chief  characteristic 
of  this  present  Congress.  One  friendly  correspondent 
describes  it  as  the  "  Congress  of  the  great  Lock-out," 
and  the  resolution  of  sympathy  with  the  engineers  is 
spoken  of  as  gaining  importance  by  the  fact  that  the 
struggle  in  that  trade  is  not  merely  for  shorter  hours, 
but  for  "  the  right  of  combination."  This  is  the  sort 
of  language  which  prevailed  in  the  days  of  the  old 
theology.  If  you  did  not  believe  every  one  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  and  embrace  every  comma  of  the 
"  Confession  of  Faith,"  or  if  you  dared  to  criticize  a 
priest,  or  express  your  hostile  opinion  of  a  minister, 
you  were  not  only  damned  particularly  for  your  heresy 
on  these  special  counts,  but  generally  and  at  large  for 
being  an  enemy  of  religion.  We  seem  to  be  suffering 
from  a  repetition  of  history.  An  employer,  by  all  appear- 
ance, cannot  now  resist  the  demands  of  a  Trade-Union 
without  being  charged  with  the  determination  to  strike 
at  "  the  right  of  combination."  We  had  better  clear 
our  minds  of  this  sort  of  cant  before  the  air  becomes 
too  dense  with  it.  The  right  of  combination  by  work- 
men is  no  more  threatened  than  is  the  right  of  combina- 
tion by  employers.  The  Unions  are  standing  armies 
struggling  with  each  other  for  supremacy,  and  there  is 
as  little  thought  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  destroying 
the  possibility  of  their  creation  as  two  nations  in  arms 
would  have  of  compelling  each  other  to  abolish  con- 
scription or  to  use  flint-lock  muskets. 

IRELAND'S  REGENERATION. 

THE  lack  of  recognition  which  Ireland's  "peaceful 
revolution "  (to  adopt  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett's 
phrase)  receives  at  the  hands  of  our  public  caterers  of 
news  and  politics  almost  drives  the  most  enthusiastic 
reformer  into  pessimism.  When  the  Home  Rule 
squabble  was  in  progress  every  journal  in  the  three 
kingdoms  was  loaded  down  with  the  subject,  till  one 
sickened  at  its  mention.  There  is  now  in  progress  in 
Ireland  a  movement  of  such  transcendent  importance 
to  that  country's  social  salvation  that  Home  Rule  sinks 
into  insignificance  by  comparison.    Yet  the  journals 


which,  with  one  accord,  screeched  themselves  hoarse 
over  the  one,  have  nothing  to  say,  know  nothing,  of  the 
other.  A  little  band  of  men,  whose  names  should  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold  in  Ireland's  annals,  who  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  patriots  and  philanthropists  in 
the  best  sense  of  those  words,  and  who  represent  no 
party  or  creed — or  rather  represent  them  all — are  the 
authors  of  the  work.  The  Committee  list  of  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organization  Society,  Limited,  shows  the 
catholicity  of  the  movement  and  the  power  of  the 
best  among  the  Irishmen  to  shake  off  the  shackles 
of  faction.  The  President  is  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett, 
and  to  his  untiring  exertions  the  inception  and  carrying 
on  of  the  Society  is  very  largely  due.  Scarcely  less 
praise,  however,  is  the  meed  of  Father  Finlay,  the 
Society's  Vice-President.  On  the  Committee  the  Bishop 
of  Raphoe's  name  is  followed  by  Lord  Plunket's  ;  Mr. 
Willie  Redmond  and  Sir  James  Musgrave  are  shoulder 
to  shoulder.  The  Society,  which  began  its  work  in  a 
small  and  unpretentious  way,  has  now  completed  more 
than  eight  years  of  existence,  and  during  the  whole 
period  it  has  been  steadily  but  swiftly  growing  in 
stature  and  grace  and  in  favour  with  the  Irish  farmer. 
It  has  recently  published  its  annual  Blue  Book,  con- 
taining the  records  of  its  doings  up  to  the  end  of  March 
last ;  and  to  any  one  with  a  gleam  of  interest  in  the 
nation's  greatest  industry  who  may  have  subjected 
himself  to  a  perusal  of  the  dismal  recitations  and  pinch- 
beck suggestions  of  those  other  Blue  Books  dealing 
with  Agriculture  which  represent  the  work  of  the 
Agricultural  Commission,  the  unofficial  Irish  Blue  Book 
may  be  recommended  as  a  most  healthy  antidote. 

The  work  of  the  Society,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
organization.  In  its  inception  it  was  meant  to  be 
temporary  ;  but  the  duration  of  its  career  has  more 
than  once  been  imminently  threatened,  in  a  way 
not  intended,  through  lack  of  financial  support. 
Only  last  year  this  untimely  fate  overhung  it  ;  but 
Sir  Henry  Cochrane's  generous  gift  of  ^5,000  saved 
the  Society  for  years  of  further  usefulness.  And  though 
the  Society  may  one  day  find  its  career  completed, 
there  seems  little  likelihood  of  such  an  event  for  many 
years  to  come,  even  though  the  success  attending  its 
efforts  hitherto  be  increased  in  the  future  in  like  ratio. 
The  Society's  great  object  is  the  establishment  of  co- 
operation among  the  Irish  farmers,  and  to  that  end  its 
organizers  scour  the  country  in  search  of  knots  of 
agriculturists  who  will  form  themselves  into  local  and 
independent  co-operative  societies.  The  major  part  of 
these  societies  have  for  their  principal  object  the 
establishment  of  creameries,  which  the  members  own 
and  run  themselves,  and  to  which  they  send  their  milk 
for  separation  and  the  manufacture  of  the  cream  into 
butter  of  that  indispensably  even  quality  to  which  home- 
made butter  is  a  stranger.  The  Organization  Society 
has  done  well  to  concentrate  its  first  efforts  on  this 
branch  of  Irish  farming  ;  for  Ireland  is  by  nature  a 
butter-making  country,  and  the  recent  great  and  in- 
creasing inroads  of  the  Scandinavian,  the  Dutchman 
and  the  Frenchman  have  been  directed  with  special 
force  against  the  industry  which  at  one  time  was 
Ireland's  pride  and  the  source  of  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  her  wealth,  but  which  in  more  recent  years  has 
fallen  into  decrepitude  and  discredit.  The  co-operative 
dairies  are  raising  it  out  of  the  mire.  Theirs  is  no 
original  plan  :  it  was  made  in  Denmark  ;  and  it  has 
made  Denmark.  Danish  butter  has  captured  the 
English  market  because  it  is  not  only  excellent,  but 
uniformly  excellent,  and  this  uniformity  is  maintained 
solely  by  resort  to  the  creamery  method  of  butter-making, 
aided  by  rules  as  to  uniform  feeding,  &c.  to  which  the 
members  of  the  co  operative  society  submit  themselves. 
The  aim  of  the  Irish  Co-operative  Dairy  Societies  is 
similar.  That  the  reform  is  profitable  to  the  farmers  a 
very  few  facts  will  prove.  Irish  home-made  butter  in 
recent  years  has  rarely  attained  an  average  price  of 
more  than  ninepence  a  pound,  which  only  provides  a 
return  to  the  farmer  of  about  3*/.  a  gallon  on  his  milk,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  labour  expended  in  separating  and 
churning  ;  the  price  paid  to  the  Irish  dairy  co-operator 
by  the  creamery  for  his  milk  last  year  averaged  3  55^. 
per  gallon.  Nor  does  the  co-operator  lose  his  separated 
milk  by  taking  it  to  the  creamery  ;  it  is  returned  to  him 
free.    The  profits  made  by  the  creamery  are,  of  course, 
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shared  among  the  members,  and  those  profits  are  con- 
siderable by  comparison  with  what  the  home-churning 
farmer  gets.    The  highest  price  quoted  for  home-made 
butter  on  the  Dublin  market  at  the  beginning  of  this 
month  was  89s.  a  cwt.  ;  creamery  butter  is  selling  at 
from  107J.  to  ii2.r.   But  this  does  not  exhaust  the  value 
of  the  co-operative  creamery  to  its  members.    Many  of 
the  societies  purchase  manures,  seeds,  machinery,  &c, 
in  large  quantities,  and   consequently   at  wholesale 
prices,  for  their  members'  use,  who  thus  get  these 
necessary  and  often  expensive  raw  materials  at  a  very 
much  lower  cost  than  they  would  otherwise  incur. 
Some  societies,  too,  purchase  stallions,  bulls  and  boars 
of  improved  breeds  for  their  members'  use.  Co-opera- 
tive sale  as  well  as  co-operative  purchase  comes  within 
the  aim  of  these  societies  ;  but  that  side  of  the  business 
has  not  so  far  been  much  developed,  though  it  is  ex- 
pected that  extensive  and  satisfactory  business  in  the 
direction   of  co-operative   sale  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
pigs  will  shortly  be   in   operation.      And   the  con- 
sequent advantages  to  the  farmers  of  being  aided 
to  a  market  for   their   produce,   minus  the  middle- 
man, must  surely  take  high  rank  among  the  benefits 
which  co-operation  secures  to  them.  Another  important 
Irish  industry  in  which  it  is  hoped  soon  to  introduce 
co-operation  on  a  big  scale  is  the  egg  and  poultry  busi- 
ness.   The  egg  trade  in  Ireland  seems  to  be  in  lower 
water  than  most  other  branches  of  rural  industry,  and 
the  people  who  follow  it  are  often  among  the  very 
poorest  of  Ireland's  agriculturists.    This  is  not  remark- 
able, notwithstanding  the  country's  natural  adaptation 
to  the  industry  ;  for  the  normal  method  of  egg  sale  in 
Ireland  is  through  the  medium  of  the  "  higgler,"  an 
itinerant   merchant   who,    in   the   language   of  the 
Organization  Society's  report,  "  collects  eggs  from  the 
houses  of  the  people,  and  who  as  often  as  not  pays  for 
them  in  kind,  thus  making  two  profits  on  the  trans- 
action, while  the  producer  makes  none  at  all."    It  is 
interesting,  but  disquieting,  to  learn  further  from  the 
Report  that  the  higglers  "  often  hold  the  eggs  they  buy 
in  anticipation  of  the  advancing  price  "  ;  and  the  Report 
pertinently  adds,  "the  effect  of  this  is  to  bring  all  Irish 
eggs  into  disrepute."    The  co-operative  poultry  farm 
would  change  all  this.    And  it  should  be  equally  suc- 
cessful with  poultry.    There  is  no  earthly  reason  why 
Irish  fowls  should  be  sent  over  to  England  in  the 
"store"  condition  for  conversion  by  fattening  into 
"  Surrey  fowls."  Among  the  new  forms  of  co-operation 
projected  are  Home  Industries'  Societies  and  Pig-feeders' 
Societies.    The  former  will  forestall  Professor  Long's 
objection   to    co-operative   creameries,    that  thereby 
farmers'  wives   and  daughters  find  their  occupation 
gone.    It  is  a  foolish  objection  anyway,  because  churn- 
ing only  occupies  a  few  hours  a  week,  while  the  main 
and  daily  work  of  milking  still  remains.    The  Home 
Industries'   Societies  will    supplement  this  work  by 
encouraging,  in  co-operative  fashion,  weaving  and  the 
other  delightful  and  useful  home  industries  for  which 
Ireland  has  a  reputation.  Two  such  societies  are  already 
in  successful  working  order.  The  Pig-feeders'  Societies 
build  abattoirs  where  they  undertake  the  slaughtering 
of  the  farmers'  pigs ;   they  also  sell  the  pork  and 
sausages.    Attempts  are  likewise  being  made  to  start 
co-operative  flax   supply  associations,   and  these,  if 
successful,  will  do  much  to  restore  Ireland's  waning 
reputation  for  flax   and   stem  the  competition  from 
Europe.     Mention,  too,  should  be  made  of  the  agri- 
cultural  banks  which  the  Organization  Society  has 
promoted  in  one  or  two  places.     These  are  credit 
associations   founded    on    the   plan   of  the  famous 
Raiffeisen  banks,  which  have  wrought  such  immense 
good  in  Europe,  promoting  agriculture  and  scaring 
away  the  usurer.    The  Organization  Society  has  also 
founded  federations  of  the  local  societies,  which,  when 
better  appreciated  than  they  seem  to  be  at  present, 
will  help  the  Irish  co-operators  very  substantially  in  the 
cheap  purchase  of  raw  materials  and  the  placing  of 
their  produce  on  the  market  at  good  prices. 

A  notion  of  the  recent  progress  of  Ireland's  Co-opera- 
tive Society  may  be  formed  from  the  following  statistics. 
On  31  March,  1895,  there  were  fifty-six  dairy  and  agri- 
cultural societies  at  work  ;  on  the  same  day  this  year 
there  were  eighty-three  ;  auxiliary  societies  had  grown 
from  eight  to  ten  ;  agricultural  societies  from  ten  to 


forty-six  ;  co-operative  banks  from  one  to  three  ;  and 
during  last  year  four  miscellaneous  societies  were 
formed.  There  were  thus  at  the  date  of  the  last  report 
148  (including  the  two  federations)  of  these  beneficent 
societies  at  work,  and  their  shareholding  membership 
reached  a  total  of  14,290.  Their  turnover  for  the  year 
attained  a  value  of  .£325,199.  Taking  the  dairy 
societies  alone,  their  total  sales  from  1889  to  the  end  of 
1896  amounted  to  £906,762,  and  the  Organization 
Society's  Report  estimates  that  of  this  sum  £181,353 
"  must  be  regarded  as  profit  directly  resulting 
from  the  adoption  of  co-operative  dairying."  The 
Societies  flourish  at  present  most  profusely  in  the 
southern  counties  of  Ireland,  but  there  are  only  three 
out  of  the  thirty-two  counties  in  the  country  which  do 
not  possess  at  least  one  co-operative  association  founded 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Organization  Society.  It  is  a 
splendid  record,  and  though  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett's 
opinion  that  "  it  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate  that  they 
[the  Irish  co-operators]  have  saved  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  profit  for  themselves  "  since  the  beginning  of 
the  movement  may  be  rather  guess-work  than  proof, 
it  must  yet  be  evident  to  any  one  who  has  given  the 
slightest  study  to  the  matter  that  the  results  to  rural 
Ireland — and  Ireland  is  mainly  rural — are  very  great 
indeed.  Let  us  hope  this  past  achievement  is  but  an 
earnest  of  still  greater  things  to  come.  For  there  is 
room  for  wide  extensions  yet.  While  we  continue  to 
import  six  and  a  half  million  cwts.  of  pig  meat,  three 
million  cwts.  of  butter  and  sixteen  hundred  millions  of 
eggs  each  year,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  further  development  in  the  Irish  farmyard. 

Ernest  E.  Williams. 

LORD   ROBERTS   AND   OUR  INDIAN 
FRONTIER  POLICY. 

T   ORD  ROBERTS  had  good  reasons  for  his  en- 
J — "  deavour  to  drag  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  as  a 
red  herring  across  the  scent  with  regard  to  the  origin 
of  the  disturbances  on  the  Indian  frontier.    It  needs 
but  a  cursory  examination  of  his  book,  "  Forty-one 
Years  in  India,"  to  discover  that  he,  more  than  any  man, 
is  responsible  for  the  revival  of  the  "forward"  policy 
which  has  undoubtedly  been  the  principal  cause  of  the 
rising  of  the  tribes.    In  the  North-West  of  India  nature 
has  provided  us  with  a  natural  and  effective  barrier 
against  invasion.     Here  a  mountainous  and  inhospi- 
table country,  inhabited  by  fierce  and  independent  tribes 
and  impassable  except  at  one  or  two  points  by  any 
large  invading  force,  is  interposed  between  our  Indian 
Empire  and  Russia's  possessions  in  Central  Asia.  The 
older  and  wiser  policy  of  the  Indian  Government  was  to 
keep  on  the  hither  side  of  this  natural  barrier,  leaving 
the  frontier  tribes  to  their  independence  and  thus  pre- 
serving their  goodwill  and  placing  a  further  obstacle  to 
any  hostile  advance  from  the  North  or  West.    It  was 
only  when  they  descended  from  their  mountains  and 
attacked  us  within  our  frontier  that  they  were  sharply 
punished  by  our   troops   and    made   to   realize  the 
strength  of  our  arms.     The    punitive   object   of  an 
expedition  being  accomplished,    our  forces   were  at 
once  withdrawn  and  the  tribes  again  left  to  their  own 
devices  within  their  own  territory.     Thus,  with  little 
trouble  and  at  little  expense,  we  were  provided  with 
an  additional  defence,  since  the  frontier  tribes  would 
have  resisted  any  encroachment  on  their  independence 
from  the  North  as  passionately  as  they  were  and  are 
still  disposed  to  resist  it  from  the  South. 

But  soon  after  Lord  Lytton  entered  upon  his  adminis- 
tration in  1876  the  old  wise  policy  was  discarded,  and 
in  its  place  was  substituted  a  policy  of  adventure  and 
advance.  Sir  Robert  Sandeman,  under  very  different 
conditions  and  largely  through  his  remarkable  personal 
influence,  had  succeeded  in  controlling  the  tribes  of 
Baluchistan  by  a  different  policy,  the  principal  features 
of  which  were  the  installation  of  political  agents  in 
their  midst  and  a  system  of  subsidies  to  the  chiefs.  In 
an  evil  moment  Lord  Lytton  decided  to  apply  the 
Sandeman  policy  to  the  Pathan  tribes  further  north, 
though  they  are  very  different  in  character  from  the 
Baluchis,  and  Lord  Roberts,  then  the  Quartermaster- 
General,  was  the  man  he  selected  to  carry  out  his 
plan.    For  this  purpose  it  was  arranged  that  a  new 
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province  should  be  created  out  of  the  trans-Indus 
portion  of  the  Panjab,  and  of  this  Lord  Roberts  was  to 
be  made  Chief  Commissioner,  responsible  directly  to 
the  Government  of  India.  In  this  manner  the  control 
of  the  frontier  was  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Panjab  and  given  to  the 
Central  Indian  Government  acting  through  the  new 
Commissioner.  At  p.  99  of  his  second  volume  Lord 
Roberts  expresses  his  delight  at  the  proposal,  and  his 
intention  of  changing  the  former  policy  for  one  which 
should  bring  the  frontier  tribes  "  within  the  pale  of 
civilization."  However,  the  Afghan  war  intervened 
and  the  plan  was  never  carried  into  effect,  but  nearly 
ten  years  later,  when  Lord  Roberts  was  made  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  India  during  Lord  Dufferin's  ad- 
ministration, he  at  once  began  to  revive  the  frontier 
policy  which  had  been  abandoned,  "  opening  out  the 
country  "  he  calls  it,  and  "  improving  our  relations  with 
the  frontier  tribes." 

Since  that  time  the  military  party  in  the  Indian 
Government  have  had  all  their  own  way.  Lord  Roberts 
first  won  over  Sir  George  Chesney,  the  Military  Member 
of  the  Council,  to  his  views,  and  then  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  now  Sir  Mortimer  Durand,  but  at  that 
time  a  young  man  with  little  experience  and  an 
immense  admiration  for  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
The  new  policy  was,  of  course,  highly  popular 
with  the  military  element,  for  it  led  to  many  more 
adventures  and  a  greater  chance  of  honours  than 
did  the  older  and  safer  policy.  It  does  not  seem 
that  Lord  Dufferin  made  any  attempt  to  check  the 
"  forward  "  party  in  the  Council.  When  a  Commander- 
in-Chief  with  the  cleverness  and  prestige  of  Lord 
Roberts,  the  Military  Member  of  the  Council,  and  the 
Foreign  Secretary  are  working  in  concert  it  is  not  easy 
to  oppose  them.  No  doubt  Lord  Dufferin  was  a  strong 
enough  Viceroy  to  have  checked  them  if  he  had  wished, 
but  he  was  contemplating  resignation,  and  probably  did 
not  think  matters  would  be  carried  so  far  as  they  have 
been.  He  always  liked  to  let  his  subordinates  have  a 
free  hand,  confident  in  his  ability  to  check  them  in 
time.  The  consequence  was,  however,  that  when  Lord 
Lansdowne  became  Viceroy  in  1888  he  found  the  new 
policy  in  full  swing,  and  it  would  scarcely  have  been 
possible  for  a  new  man  to  have  reversed  it,  even  if  he 
had  wanted  to  do  so,  in  the  face  of  the  powerful  in- 
fluences at  its  back.  The  civilian  governors  of  the 
Panjab,  who  have  control  of  the  relations  with  the 
frontier  tribes,  have  opposed  the  policy  again  and 
again,  but  as  they  have  no  seat  upon  the  Council  they 
have  been  unable  to  make  their  influence  felt.  Lord 
Roberts  is  primarily  to  blame,  and  he  forced  his  views  on 
the  Government  of  India  in  opposition  to  the  views  of 
men  whose  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  frontier  tribes 
are  far  greater  than  his.  By  the  occupation  of  Chitral 
the  military  party  no  doubt  hoped  to  make  it  impossible 
to  draw  back.  It  lies  so  far  away  that  if  we  are  to  retain 
it  we  shall  be  forced  to  occupy  all  the  intervening 
country  and  bring  its  inhabitants  "within  the  pale  of 
civilization."  No  wonder  the  tribes  have  begun  to 
fear  for  their  independence  and  have  been  moved  to  a 
general  resistance  to  our  encroachments.  The  danger 
of  military  counsels  in  questions  of  State  policy  has 
seldom  been  more  signally  illustrated. 

LORD   LUDLOW'S  ANCESTRY. 

TT  is  rare  indeed  to  obtain  from  any  man  a  public 
profession  of  faith  on  the  subject  of  his  ancestors. 
Even  in  these  days  of  self-advertisement  your  own 
ancestors  are  tabooed  as  a  topic  of  conversation  ;  and 
it  is  a  startling  innovation  for  even  a  newly  created 
peer  to  oblige  the  daily  papers  with  an  embellished 
list  of  noble  progenitors.  Lord  Ludlow  having  set  the 
fashion,  however,  it  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the 
developments  of  it.  To  begin  with,  if  the  information 
is  to  be  of  any  value  to  students  of  genealogy  its 
first  essential  must  be  accuracy.  In  this  particular 
"  Lopes,  J."  leaves  something  to  be  desired.  Lord 
Ludlow's  letter  has  met  my  eye  in  most  of  the  papers 
I  read,  so  that  I  imagine  it  has  obtained  somewhat  of 
notoriety,  and  I  need  not  reprint  it  in  full.  The  pith 
of  it  lies  in  the  sentences  : — 

"  The  reason  I  took  the  name  of  Ludlow  was  be- 


cause it  was  my  mother's  name.  She  came  of  a  very 
old  Wiltshire  family  with  a  recorded  pedigree  since 
1400.  Amongst  her  ancestors  are  to  be  found  Edmund 
Ludlow,  General  of  the  Forces  in  Ireland  in  the  time 
of  Cromwell  the  regicide,  a  Sir  Henry  Ludlow,  Bart., 
a  Baron  Ludlow,  a  Viscount  Ludlow  and  an  Earl  Lud- 
low, whose  title  became  extinct  in  1840." 

It  would  be  rather  difficult  to  make  a  greater  number 
of  statements  in  so  few  words.  Lord  Ludlow,  in  the 
male  line,  is  the  grand  son  of  Abraham  Franco  of 
London,  merchant,  by  his  wife  Esther,  younger  sister 
and  co-heir  of  Sir  Manasseh  Massey  Lopes,  Bart., 
and  daughter  of  Mordecai  Rodrigues  Lopes,  of  Clap- 
ham  (son  of  Abraham  Lopes,  of  Jamaica),  by  his  wife 
Rebecca,  daughter  of  Manasseh  Perera.  One  would 
imagine  the  Book  of  Genesis  to  have  been  a  more 
likely  quarter  for  Lord  Ludlow  to  go  ancestor-hunt- 
ing than  Burke's  "  Extinct  Peerage."  But  as  Mr. 
Justice  Lopes  prefers  the  latter  let  me  follow  him 
there.  I  simply  desire  to  show  how  many  misstate- 
ments Lord  Ludlow  has  managed  to  squeeze  into 
the  three  sentences  of  his  letter  which  I  have 
quoted.  In  the  first  place  his  Lordship  has  not 
taken  the  name  of  Ludlow.  He  has  chosen  it 
as  the  title  of  his  Barony,  which  is  a  very  different 
matter.  A  person  versed  in  the  legal  value  of  accu- 
racy should  not  have  made  such  a  mistake. 
In  the  next  place,  Edmund  Ludlow  the  regicide 
had  no  children  by  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Thomas. 
Therefore,  if  he  be  an  ancestor  of  Lord  Ludlow,  as 
Lord  Ludlow  states,  it  can  only  be  illegitimately.  But 
let  Edmund  Ludlow  have  justice  done  him.  He  had 
no  children,  and  was  not  an  ancestor  of  Lord  Ludlow. 
Nor  was  there  ever  a  Viscount  Ludlow  except  with  the 
surname  of  Herbert. 

Peter  Ludlow,  of  Ardsallagh,  co.  Meath,  who  was 
not  an  ancestor  of  the  Wiltshire  family,  was  certainly 
created  in  1755  Baron  Ludlow  of  Ardsallagh,  and  in  1760 
Viscount  Preston  of  Ardsallagh  and  Earl  Ludlow,  all  in 
the  Peerage  of  Ireland  :  and  he  died  in  1803.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  elder  son,  the  second  Earl  Ludlow, 
who  died  unmarried  in  181 1,  and  his  son  in  his 
turn  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother,  the 
third  Earl  Ludlow,  who  achieved  some  distinction 
in  the  Army,  being  in  command  at  the  battle  of 
Aboukir.  The  third  Earl  was  made  a  Knight  of  the 
Bath  in  1804,  and  in  1831  was  created  Baron  Ludlow 
in  the  Peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  died  un- 
married, when  all  his  titles  became  extinct,  in  1842 
(not  in  1840,  as  the  new  Lord  Ludlow  states).  As  he 
had  no  relatives  (even  though  "Lopes,  J."  had  long 
been  born  at  the  time),  he  bequeathed  his  property 
to  Lord  John  Russell,  afterwards  Earl  Russell.  He 
certainly  was  tiot  an  ancestor  of  the  new  Lord  Ludlow 
of  Heywood.  The  last  Earl  Ludlow  was  a  great- 
great-grandson  of  a  brother  of  Edmund  Ludlow  the 
regicide  ;  but  as  the  first  Earl  has  left  no  descendants 
male  or  female,  there  is  no  one  who  can  lay  claim 
to  these  coroneted  ancestors.  In  no  Ludlow  pedigree 
that  I  have  seen  can  I  find  any  mention  of  a  Sir 
Henry  Ludlow,  Baronet,  and  neither  in  the  current 
nor  extinct  Baronetage  is  any  such  creation  given.  I 
believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  there  never  was  a 
Sir  Henry  Ludlow,  Bart.  Probably  the  present  Lord 
Ludlow  refers  to  Sir  Henry  Ludlow,  Knight,  High 
Sheriff  of  Wiltshire  1633,  and  M.P.  1640.  He  was 
not  an  ancestor  of  Lord  Ludlow  of  Heywood.  I  have 
now  shown  that,  with  one  exception,  every  single  state- 
ment made  by  Lord  Ludlow  of  Heywood  is  incorrect. 
This  one  exception  is  the  most  crucial,  viz.  that  his 
mother  "came  of  an  old  Wiltshire  family  with  a 
recorded  pedigree  since  1400."  This  of  course  refers 
to  the  family  of  "Ludlow  of  Hill  Deverell,"  who 
undoubtedly  have  such  a  pedigree.  Of  this  family 
Mr.  William  Penruddocke  Ludlow-Bruges  of  Seend  is 
the  most  prominent  proved  male  descendant.  Now 
there  are  two  Ludlow  pedigrees  in  Hoare's  "Wilt- 
shire." In  the  one  the  Ludlow  descent  of  the  Lopes 
family  is  only  taken  back  a  very  short  distance,  and 
the  pedigree  is  not  connected  with  that  of  Ludlow 
of  Hill  Deverell.  The  other  pedigree  is  of  this  latter 
family.  In  a  generation  prior  to  any  single  name 
mentioned  in  Lord  Ludlow's  letter,  occurs  a  John 
Ludlow,  the  "supposed  ancestor"   of  the  Heywood 
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family,  which  in  plain  language  means  that  the 
Heywood  people  have  not  proved  and  cannot  prove  the 
connection,  and  that  the  detailed  descent  is  unknown. 
Hoare's  "  Wiltshire  "was  published  before  genealogies 
were  as  carefully  examined  as  at  present,  and  it  is 
always  fairly  safe  to  presume  that  a  "supposed"  descent 
is  utterly  incapable  of  proof.  But  even  if  such  a 
descent  be  ever  established  it  will  only  substantiate  my 
previous  contention  that  no  single  one  of  the  people 
mentioned  in  Lord  Ludlow's  letter  is  an  ancestor  of  his 
mother.  X. 
THE  JUDGE'S  PEDIGREE. 
(Vide  Lord  Ludlow's  letter  in  the  daily  papers.) 

A JUDGE  there  was  who  was  made  a  Lord 
(Much  above  you  and  me), 
And  he  named  in  the  papers  his  acres  broad, 
And  his  mother's  descent  from  an  Earl  adored, 
And  a  Viscount,  who  else  might  have  been  ignored, 
For  his  pedigree  couldn't  their  loss  afford 
(He  was  much  above  you  and  me). 

Oh  the  names  we  learnt,  and  the  oil  we  burnt, 

And  the  glorified  "  tree  "  we  planned  ; 
But  now  we  have  learnt  what  an  "  ancestor  "  meant, 
And  the  end  of  it  all  is  a  Jewish  descent, 
For  our  "  house  "  had  a  bottom  of  sand. 

A  Judge  there  was — now  a  Peer  is  he 

(Far  above  you  and  me)  ; 
And  he  wrote  out  a  big  genealogical  tree, 
Which  didn't  at  all  with  "  Burke  "  agree, 
And  the  cream  of  it  was  that  he  would  not  see 
That  he  never  could  get  where  he  wanted  to  be 

(So  far  above  you  and  me). 

Oh,  the  days  we  lent,  and  the  toil  we  spent, 
To  string  up  that  pedigree, 
Which  belongs  to  folks  who  are  no  relation 
And  miles  above  us  by  birth  and  station, 
And  not  of  our  own  familee  ! 

The  Judge  was  stripped  of  his  foolish  "  side  " 

(Even  as  you  and  I)  ; 
But  he  might  have  known  what  his  letter  implied — - 
Though  it  isn't  on  record  his  Lordship  tried — 
So  the  Barony  lived,  but  the  pedigree  died  ; 
For  every  one  knew  that  the  Judge    

(Even  as  you  and  I). 

Arthur  Charles. 

HERR  MAX   MUELLER,  P.C. 

AMONG  the  consequences  of  possessing  a  Royal 
family,  which  has  been  made  in  Germany,  must 
be  numbered  the  pinchbeck  importance  conferred  upon 
every  sausage-eating  beer-bibber  who  chooses  to  for- 
sake his  Fatherland  and  claim  our  too  catholic  hos- 
pitality. Herr  Max  Mueller  is  a  case  in  point.  Having 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Dryasdusts  by  studying  a 
few  musty  Sanskrit  tomes  and  advertising  the  feat  from 
every  accessible  housetop,  he  fawns  upon  every  Teuton 
princelet,  whose  area-door  he  has  succeeded  in  approach- 
ing, and  accordingly,  he  is  palmed  off,  along  with  many 
other  foreign  consignments  of  inferior  manufacture,  as 
a  sterling  article  upon  the  long-suffering  British  public. 
His  name  is  received  only  with  good-natured  grins  by 
solid  scientists  in  Germany.  I  remember  Prof.  Benfey 
of  Gottingen  saying,  "  Mueller.  Yes  ;  he  might  have 
been  a  scholar  had  he  not  gone  to  England  to  popu- 
larize." But  Herr  Mueller  needs  only  to  migrate  hither 
for  Queen  Victoria  to  make  him  a  Privy  Councillor,  for 
the  Government  to  foist  a  young  alien — his  son,  to  wit 
— upon  our  diplomatic  service,  and  for  himself  to  be 
acclaimed  a  wiseacre  by  every  half-witted  reader  of  the 
baser  magazines. 

These  remarks  are  prompted,  not  by  the  faintest 
interest  in  Herr  Mueller,  P.C.'s  personality,  but  by  an 
intolerance  of  the  German  invasion,  inseparable  from  a 
perusal  of  the  right  honourable  stranger's  lucubra- 
tions in  the  current  issue  of  "  Cosmopolis."  In  an 
article,  with  the  slipshod  title  "  Royalties,"  he  lays 
bare  all  the  accumulations  of  vulgar  toadyism,  which 
have  so  regrettably  contributed  to  his  present  eleva- 
tion. He  expresses  himself,  from  beginning  to  end,  in 
that  vein  of  grovelling  snobbery,  which  I  had  thought 


to  have  reached  its  most  contemptible  nadir  in  the 
vapourings  of  a  certain  Cambridge  don,  who  stigma- 
tized William  II.  as  "the  most  agreeable  Emperor  he 
knew." 

If  Herr  Mueller  had  really  secured  the  intimacy  of 
Royalty,  it  would  be  sufficiently  bad  taste  on  his  part 
to  proclaim  the  details  of  it  in  periodicals.  But  when 
I  find  that  he  has  only  been  admitted  on  sufferance, 
and  that  his  reminiscences  have  a  distinct  aroma  of 
the  servants'  hall,  it  is  my  foot  rather  than  my  hand 
that  I  am  tempted  to  outstretch.  "  My  first  and  most 
pleasant  contact  with  Royalty,"  he  informs  us,  "  was  at 
Dessau,"  but  we  are  happily  spared  details  of  the 
juvenile  toady's  abasement  before  fourth-rate  princelets. 
This  "  Royalty,"  however,  led  to  his  intrusion  into  the 
court  of  the  Prussian  King,  Frederick  William  IV., 
after  a  narrow  squeak  of  being  locked  up  as  an 
anarchist.  Such  introduction  furnishes  us  with  the 
exhilarating  facts  that  the  King  called  his  wife 
"  Monsieur,"  and  that  "  his  face  became  more  and 
more  flushed,  while  he  hardly  touched  a  drop  of  wine 
during  the  whole  of  dinner,"  a  circumstance  which,  if 
true,  might  have  been  more  decently  suppressed. 

Next  we  are  taken  to  the  house  of  Bunsen  "  at  the 
Prussian  Legation  in  Carlton  House  Terrace."  Mueller 
"  was  quietly  sitting  on  the  sofa  with  Bunsen  (March  27, 
1848,  8  a.m.)" — note  the  stupendous  precision  about  a 
stupendously  unimportant  fact — "discussing  some 
question  of  Vedic  mythology,"  when  Bunsen  rose,  took 
Mueller  by  the  arm,  and  said,  "  Make  haste,  run  away." 
Mueller  attempts  to  explain  this  most  Prussian  pro- 
ceeding by  the  imminent  advent  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia, 
but  I  strongly  suspect  that  Bunsen  had  grown  intoler- 
ably bored.  In  any  case  the  incident  is  devoid  of  the 
smallest  vestige  alike  of  interest  and  of  importance. 

Next  Herr  Mueller  takes  us  to  a  cricket  match,  where, 
in  an  outburst  of  superiority  over  the  Princess  of 
Prussia's  ignorance  of  the  game,  he  comments  upon 
"the  way  in  which  the  boys  threw  the  ball  and  hit  it 
back." 

Our  next  stage  is  Oxford,  where  the  future  Emperor 
Frederick  was  taken  by  Mueller  to  various  lectures  and 
"quickly  perceived  the  advantages  of  the  English 
University  system,  particularly  of  the  college  life  and 
the  tutorial  teaching."  I  am  convinced  that  the  re- 
mark was  Mueller's,  and  that  Frederick,  if  he  assented 
to  it,  did  so  in  self-defence  against  his  tiresome  mentor's 
arguments.  Frederick  made  a  great  point  of  remaining 
incognito,  but  the  servility  of  one  of  his  aides-de-camp 
betrayed  him  to  his  landlord,  who  accordingly  charged 
more  than  Mueller  thought  proper.  During  a  subse- 
quent visit,  in  1879,  the  Prince  visited  the  Examination 
Schools,  again  in  the  strictest  incognito.  Someone  made 
a  bad  blunder  and  everybody  laughed.  The  Prince, 
not  being  up  to  the  enormity  of  the  blunder,  turned 
to  Mueller  and  said,  "  Let  us  go  ;  they  are  laughing  at 
us."  The  only  amusing  side  to  the  recital  of  such  an 
incident  is  the  cheerful  ignorance  of  Mueller,  who  fails 
to  see  how  he  is  exposing  the  grotesqueness  of  the 
Prince's  self-importance,  and  his  own  sad  lack  of  good 
taste.  This  failing  is  further  illustrated  by  an  indeli- 
cate toast,  in  which  Mueller  drank  to  Frederick  as  "  the 
future  German  Emperor."  Frederick  was  naturally  dis- 
pleased by  this  gross  liberty,  but  Mueller  is  not  ashamed 
to  recall  his  own  discomfiture  and  seems  to  be  proud 
rather  than  otherwise  of  his  boorish  want  of  tact. 
"The  Crown  Prince  enjoyed  a  good  laugh  about  a 
good  joke,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  Crown  Prince  did  not  consider  Mueller's  jokes  good 
and  did  not  laugh  at  them. 

After  some  unnecessary  expressions  of  admiration 
for  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  and  a  sug- 
gestion of  furious  indignation  at  the  treatment,  in 
reality  far  too  considerate,  which  that  foreigner  received 
in  England,  Mueller  proceeds  to  take  credit  for 
his  reticence  in  abstaining  from  the  publication  of 
recollections  about  "  Royal  persons  still  alive."  There- 
upon he  hastens  to  narrate  how  he  once  played  at  whist 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  how  the  Prince,  as  usual, 
haggled  over  the  score,  but  eventually  had  to  give  in 
to  Mueller's  insistence  and  pay  him  sixpence.  That 
coin  our  snob  has  reverently  preserved  as  "a  treasure" 
to  commemorate  his  intimacy  with  and  triumph  over 
"Royalty." 
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He  drank  with  Prince  Leopold  a  Rhine  wine  whose 
aroma  was  "  perceptible  even  at  the  dinner-table,"  and 
he  "played  a  quatre  mains  with  him,  fearing  only  to 
touch  and  hurt  his  fingers,  which  " — fingers  ? — "was 
always  most  painful  to  him."  It  is  amusing  to  notice 
how  Mueller,  even  when  he  is  fawning  most  slavishly, 
always  contrives  to  bring  up  the  subjects  least  agreeable 
to  his  heroes  or  their  memory. 

It  is,  indeed,  obvious  that  Mueller's  article  was 
written  merely  to  glorify  himself  and  advertise  his 
fleeting  connexion  with  Royalty.  He  fills  up  the 
greater  part  of  a  page  with  doggerel  German  sonnets 
which  he  wrote  in  flattery  of  Frederick.  He  hesitates 
not  to  retail  well- merited  snubs  which  have  fallen  to 
his  share.  One  day,  for  instance,  when  he  had  ex- 
hibited his  crass  ignorance  to  the  late  Emperor  of 
Brazil,  His  Majesty  could  not  forbear  from  replying  : 
"I  know  all  about  that,  and  have  studied  the  question 
for  many  years.    Let  us  return  to  the  Veda." 

Finally,  having  exhausted  his  store  of  twaddling 
reminiscence,  Mueller  breaks  out,  at  ponderous  length, 
into  a  subject  which  I  thought  was  by  this  time 
tabooed  even  at  the  tea-tables  of  the  suburbs — the 
Jubilee  !  For  the  most  part  his  paean  reads  like  a 
hash-up  of  old  leading  articles  from  the  provincial 
press.  We  may  smile  over  his  stale  gush  about  "the 
Royal  procession  passing  through  the  crowded  streets 
of  London,"  "  sixty  years  of  one  reign,"  and  "  the 
sceptre  of  the  wise  and  good  Queen  Victoria  "  ;  but 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  following  passage  from  the 
pen  of  one  who  claims  to  be  a  serious  authority  upon 
the  past  :  "  Has  there  ever  been  an  empire  like  the 
British,  not  excluding  the  Babylonian,  the  Persian,  the 
Macedonian,  or  the  Roman  Empires  ?  "  We  are  justly 
proud  of  our  Empire,  but  when  we  read  such  rhodo- 
montade  we  can  only  reply  to  Mueller  as  the  Emperor 
Frederick  did  "rather  angrily,"  "  Na,  sind  Sie  denn 
auch  unter  die  Schmeichler  gegangen  !  " 

Mueller  tells  us  that  "  courtier  "  and  "  flatterer  "  are 
"  ugly  names,"  but  we  are  free  to  confess  that  the  only 
ones  applicable  to  him  are  positively  hideous  in  com- 
parison. Butter  is  all  very  well  as  a  condiment,  but  as 
an  exclusive  diet  it  is  disgusting.     Herbert  Vivian. 

THE  BEST  SCENERY  I  KNOW. 
XVII. 

A GEOLOGIST  looks  on  scenery  from  a  somewhat 
special  standpoint.  His  standard  is  exacting,  as 
he  is  not  satisfied  with  a  view  unless  it  possesses 
scientific  as  well  as  aesthetic  interest.  A  beautiful 
view  is  not  necessarily  instructive.  Many  a  lovely 
prospect  now  teaches  nothing  ;  once,  no  doubt,  it  had 
a  message,  which  was  destroyed  before  any  one  came 
who  could  read  it.  Many  a  once  wild,  rock-bounded 
valley,  for  instance,  has  lost  all  its  original  structural 
features  ;  its  floor  has  been  buried  deep  beneath  a  plain 
of  alluvial  meadow-land  and  its  sides  have  been  smeared 
with  talus  or  hidden  by  a  mantle  of  soil,  which  is  in 
turn  covered  by  vineyards  and  forest.  None  of  the 
rocky  framework  of  the  valley  has  been  left  exposed, 
and  the  characteristic  outlines  have  been  replaced  by 
unnatural  artificial  slopes.  The  artist  will  probably 
say  that  the  changes  are  improvements,  that  the  rock 
ribs  were  the  scars  of  ancient  earth  sores  which  are 
better  concealed  ;  he  is  grateful  that 

"  Nature,  softening  and  concealing, 
Is  ready  with  a  hand  of  healing." 
The  geologist  may  truly  appreciate  the  soul-soothing 
restfulness  of  domestic  rural  scenery  with  its  picturesque 
homesteads,  its  unbusinesslike  hedgerows,  its  drowsy 
cattle  in  the  meadows  ;  but  he  does  not  place  such 
scenery  in  the  highest  rank,  for  from  his  point  of  view 
it  is  incomplete.  The  very  features  that  constitute  its 
charms  are  parts  of  a  veil  which  the  geologist  tries  in 
vain  to  penetrate  ;  he  can  no  more  be  satisfied  with  a 
view  of  this  type  than  a  scholar  would  be  with  a  parch- 
ment of  which  the  ink  had  been  dissolved  and  redeposited 
in  pretty  moss-like  stains. 

But  a  geologist's  special  interests  add  to  his  enjoy- 
ment of  scenery  more  than  they  detract.  He  sees 
beauty  in  districts  that  most  men  would  think  dull. 
Some  compilers  of  belles  lettres  who  cross  the  Spanish 


mesada  complain  of  its  utter  barrenness  and  of  the 
monotonous  formlessness  of  the  flat-topped  ridges  that 
rise  above  its  dreary,  treeless  plains  ;  but  the  geologist 
finds  the  same  scenery  singularly  full  of  meaning, 
with  its  broad  sheets  of  lake  deposits,  its  terraced 
plateaux,  and  its  bare  sand-polished  crags.  The 
Missouri  Coteau,  again,  has  never  been  advertised  as 
an  addition  to  the  attractive  scenery  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  apparently  only  a  belt  of  irregular  ridges 
of  grass-covered  gravel,  with  the  hollows  occupied  by 
mosquito-breeding  swamps.  But  a  geologist  sees 
much  more  than  this  ;  he  cannot  look  at  it  without 
visions  of  broad  glaciers  and  glistening  snowfields,  of 
deep  blue  crevasses  and  fantastic  ice  seracs.  Hence  a 
geologist  often  admires  a  view  of  which,  if  Nature  were 
properly  aesthetic,  it  would  perhaps  feel  ashamed.  The 
decomposed  rhyolites  of  the  Yellowstone  Canon  look, 
it  is  said,  as  if  they  were  stained  with  faded  aniline 
dyes  ;  but  I  know  of  no  example  of  rock  colouring  on 
a  great  scale  that  I  would  so  gladly  see  again.  After 
the  fires  have  swept  across  the  East  African  plains  at 
the  end  of  the  rainy  season  the  country  looks  as  black 
and  untidy  as  a  charcoal  dealer's  yard  ;  but  I  would 
rather  tramp  ankle-deep  through  the  hot  and  dirty 
ashes  than  I  would  walk  across  Hyde  Park. 

Among  the  various  types  of  scenery  that  I  have  seen 
I  unhesitatingly  express  preference  for  views  which 
show  the  connexion  between  the  topographical  features 
and  geological  structure  of  a  wide  tract  of  country. 
The  panorama  observed  in  a  ride  from  Denver  across 
north-eastern  Colorado,  where  the  Great  Plains  end 
abruptly  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  superb  ; 
and  the  rolling  prairies,  the  mountain  wall,  the  debris 
fans,  the  lava-capped  foot-hills,  and  the  weird,  sand- 
cut  sandstone  pillars,  are  also  most  instructive  illustra- 
tions of  the  forms  of  rocks  and  rock  masses,  and  of  the 
agencies  that  mould  them.  The  view  at  dawn  from  the 
summit  of  Gray's  Peak  (the  highest  mountain  in  the 
Rockies)  when  the  Eastern  prairies  glitter  like  a  field  of 
gold  under  the  low  reflected  sunlight,  and  when  beyond 
the  blue  haze  that  fills  the  depression  of  Middle  Park 
the  snow-filled  gullies  of  the  Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross 
glow  with  a  warm  rose  tint,  is  a  view  to  be  remembered  ; 
and  it  can  be  remembered  the  more  easily  as  the  belts  of 
colour  mark  out  the  successive  geological  zones  of  which 
the  Rocky  Mountains  are  composed.  Preference  for 
views  of  this  type  has  driven  me  in  the  Alps  from  the  main 
tourist  centres  ;  the  deep  valley  of  Zermatt  and  the  broad 
vale  of  Chamouni  give  views  of  considerable  geological 
interest  ;  but  the  distant  views  are  too  fragmentary  to 
be  intelligible.  Perhaps  I  am  not  a  fair  judge  of  what 
can  be  discerned  from  the  higher  summits  ;  for  as  I  could 
never  afford  time  for  climbing  except  when  the  weather 
was  too  bad  to  do  anything  else,  my  highest  views  have 
generally  consisted  of  a  few  hundred  yards  of  fog.  But 
in  the  Southern  Cottians  the  Alpine  chain  is  so  much 
narrower  that  a  single  view  illustrates  the  arrangement 
of  the  whole  :  you  can  stand  on  a  peak  of  greasy  dolo- 
mite belonging  to  the  zone  of  the  Briangonnais,  and 
look  eastward  across  the  rugged  green  hills  of  the  zone 
of  Monte  Rosa  to  the  Lombard  Plain  ;  and  westward 
you  can  see  the  granite  peaks  of  the  Mont  Blanc  zone, 
and  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  jagged  limestone  crags  that 
overhang  the  basin  of  the  Rhone.  Here  compressed 
into  a  narrow  belt  all  the  main  zones  of  the  Alps  can  be 
seen  at  once  ;  while  they  give  rise  to  scenery  which 
yields  to  none  in  Switzerland  in  beauty  or  variety.  The 
grandest  views  I  saw  in  East  Africa  were  those  of  the 
Rift  Valley  seen  from  the  crater  of  Longonot  or  the 
cliffs  above  Lake  Losuguta,  in  which  the  main  features 
were  due  to  direct  earth  fractures,  to  great  volcanic 
eruptions  and  to  the  action  of  ancient  lakes.  The 
finest  panorama  I  saw  in  Spitzbergen  was  from  the 
summit  of  Mount  Lusitania  over  a  complex  series  of 
glaciers  and  icefields,  of  fiords  and  valleys  and  regularly 
bedded  peaks  ;  and  the  view  gained  much  in  interest 
from  the  close  connection  of  the  topographical  features 
and  geological  agencies. 

The  geologist  also  obtains  especial  enjoyment  by 
observing  forces  as  well  as  forms.  He  can  watch  the 
irresistible  rush  and  curling  backwash  of  the  Niagara 
rapids  with  feelings  of  awe  deepened  by  the  thought 
that  Niagara  too  is  dying ;  for  he  knows  that  earth 
movements  which  are  more  irresistible  than  even  the 
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waters  of  Niagara  are  quietly  sapping-  the  sources  of  its 
strength.  The  rush  of  a  rising  tide  through  the  channels 
ofacoral  reefis  another  combination  of  beauty  andpower ; 
the  gorgeous  colours  of  the  rock  pools,  the  swirling  of 
the  foam-streaked  water  round  the  massive  coral  hum- 
mocks and  the  cataract  of  short  irregular  breakers  form 
a  striking  picture  of  the  everlasting  struggle  between  the 
processes  of  rock-making  and  rock-destroying.  On 
northern  shores  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  a 
coral  reef  in  beauty  ;  and  as  an  incident  in  the  battle 
of  the  shore  line  it  is  more  impressive  than  even  the 
driving  of  an  angry  icepack  on  to  an  Arctic  beach. 

Such  are  the  views  I  have  most  willingly  tolerated 
inconveniences  to  see  ;  but  I  do  not  pretend  that 
they  are  the  views  that  gave  me  most  pleasure  at  the 
time.  Enjoyment  of  landscape  is  so  much  a  matter  of 
mood.  Some  of  my  finest  views  in  the  Western  States 
of  America  were  seen  with  eyes  aching  and  smarting 
from  glaring  sand  and  salt-encrusted  dust.  Returning 
to  England  I  felt  I  had  never  seen  anything  lovelier 
than  the  Trent  Valley  in  autumn  sunshine  after  a  few 
days  of  heavy  rain.  Riding  homeward  from  South- 
ampton with  the  memory  of  the  "baked  Karroo  "  as 
my  last  impression  of  African  scenery,  I  fully  agreed 
with  a  companion,  who  was  returning  from  Uganda, 
that  Africa  had  shown  us  nothing  so  exquisite  as  the 
green  turf  of  the  Hampshire  Downs.  These,  however, 
were  but  the  thoughts  of  days.  For  the  scenery  the 
memory  of  which  gives  me  the  most  permanent  plea- 
sure send  me  somewhere  west  of  Denver,  through 
the  canons  on  to  the  plains  of  the  Great  Basin  of  the 
Western  States.  For  there  not  only  are  the  panoramic 
views  magnificent,  but  the  atmosphere  is  so  transparent 
that  the  distant  hills  come  near,  the  air  is  so  light  and 
fresh  that  the  spirit  of  enjoyment  is  always  present, 
and  the  geographical  features  of  the  country  are  such  a 
direct  expression  of  its  geological  structure  that  it 
can  be  read  from  the  saddle  for  many  miles  on  either 
side  the  trail.  J.  W.  Gregory. 

THE  TWO  COBBLERS   OF  BRUGES. 

THE  fine  secret  of  the  old  belfry  at  Bruges  has  not 
yet  been  caught  by  visitors.  The  eager  and  un- 
tender  survey  of  the  tourist  till  now,  I  imagine,  has 
brought  forth  nothing  much  more  than  a  gay  blend  of 
pleasure  at  the  view,  tempered  with  a  physical  exhilara- 
tion at  the  invigorating  thinness  of  the  air.  When  these 
material  adjuncts  have  had  their  way,  he  descends,  and 
the  belfry  has  no  further  mandate  for  him.  To  really 
appreciate  the  famous  mediaeval  place,  to  bring  the 
whole  apparatus  of  the  connoisseur  into  strenuous 
action,  it  is  necessary  to  know  and  study  the  two 
cobblers  of  Bruges.  Adolph  Emery  and  Jacques 
Lacroix  are  two  men,  cobblers  by  trade,  who  for 
twenty-four  years  have  lived  a  mysterious  life  in  the 
summit  of  the  tower.  Year  in  year  out  they  make  their 
shoes  for  people  in  the  world  below,  they  wind  the 
great  carillon,  and  at  night  watch  over  the  sleeping  town 
to  sound  a  tocsin  at  an  outbreak  of  fire.  It  is  the 
intensely  interesting  problem  of  these  two  unique 
personalities  that  to  me  gives  the  place  its  peculiar 
charm,  for  the  two  cobblers  are  unlike  any  other  men  I 
have  met  in  this  world.  Through  two  decades,  going 
on  their  cheerful,  prudent  way,  they  have  retained  much 
of  the  essential  temperament  of  the  peasant,  and  yet 
they  have,  in  their  high  place,  learnt  so  much  more 
than  is  granted  to  most  of  us  to  know,  that  they  have 
become  cultured  by  suggestion  and  a  product  of  an 
environment  that  has  not  the  like  in  Europe. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  they  cannot  be  called 
impressionists.  To  understand  a  sunset  as  they  do,  or 
to  be  saddened  at  a  mere  change  of  the  wind,  is  doubt- 
less impressionism,  but  the  impressionist  is  a  product 
of  educational  influences  that  they  have  never  had. 
They  are  simply  highly  organized  sensitivists,  that 
is  all. 

Naturally  as  they  go  about  their  work  they  are  not 
for  ever  strung  to  sympathy,  and  you  may  often  see 
them  as  ordinary  cobblers  and  no  more,  for  of  course 
they  have  their  limits.  One  can  be  many-sided,  but  to 
be  every-sided  is  to  be  either  a  mass  of  protoplasm  or  a 
humbug. 

A  week  or  two  ago  I  was  fortunate  to  catch  them  in 


a  good  hour,  when  they  were  open  for  analysis,  and  to 
complete  the  picture  the  incident  is  worth  repeating. 
One  evening  I  mounted  to  the  tower  top,  and  as  I  came 
out  upon  the  last  stage  found  Emery  and  Lacroix 
looking  out  of  an  aerial  window  seat  over  the  country. 
There  had  been  a  period  of  drought,  and  the  whole 
vast  landscape  seemed  to  give  out  a  peculiar  suggestion 
of  thirst.  They  greeted  me  silently  with  a  curt  word 
in  French — it  is  worth  while  noticing  that  French  is 
more  to  their  liking  than  Flemish — and  then  watched 
in  silence.  I  joined  them  just  as  the  sunlights  were 
fading  and  the  peculiar  hush  that  heralds  the  creeping 
shadows  was  in  the  air,  which  was  very  hot  and  heavy. 
We  were  for  a  moment  startled  by  a  sudden  commotion 
as  a  great  bird — probably  some  wild  duck — flashed  past 
the  window,  and  as  the  air  its  flight  disturbed  fell  cool 
upon  our  faces,  both  men  moved  and  with  shaded  eyes 
peered  away  into  Holland  on  the  horizon.  I  followed 
their  looks,  and  saw,  rising  out  of  the  distant  haze  that 
marked  the  sea,  a  rain-cloud,  which  grew  larger  and 
seemed  to  be  moving  rapidly  towards  us  over  the  vast 
flat  cornland.  The  two  small,  brown  figures  framed  by 
the  ancient  and  fantastic  stonework  made  a  "  picture 
in  the  grand  style  "  against  a  sky  charged  with  marvels. 
Their  occupation  has  bent  and  bowed  them  very  much, 
and  they  have  learnt  to  move  silently  with  a  serious 
intent  look  in  their  eyes,  and  the  tableau  of  the  crouching 
figures  on  the  ledge  of  the  window  seat  was  extra- 
ordinary to  a  degree.  Soon  we  could  hear  the  distant 
splashing  of  the  rain  until  it  grew  all  around  us  and 
rattled  on  the  tiled  roofs  far  below. 

Lacroix  watched  with  a  certain  animal  distending  of 
the  nostrils  and  a  deep  breathing  of  the  cool  air.  "  It 
is  very  beautiful,"  he  said.  "We  see  beautiful  things 
up  here,  monsieur.  But  have  you  not  thought  that 
things  like  this  are  only  beautiful  to  a  few  people  ?  " 
The  simple  words  coming  from  him  were  extraordinary. 
The  man  had  by  intuition,  quite  unknowingly,  arrived 
at  an  understanding  of  the  artistic  temperament. 
Emery  joined  in  with  a  deep  breath  and  a  little  laugh. 
"  How  can  they  know?"  he  said  to  me,  "the  visitors 
who  come  here  and  write  their  names  upon  the  bells  ?  " 
Perhaps  he  thought  he  might  have  said  too  much,  and 
cast  a  reflection  unpleasing  to  me  on  a  class  to  which  I 
belong  ;  for  with  an  apologetic  gesture  he  continued  : 
"  But  you  see,  monsieur,  being  here  always  makes  a 
great  difference,  and  no  doubt  if  people  were  to  live 

here  " — so  courtesy  makes  Jesuits  of  us  all.  The 

storm  was  all  around  us  now  with  flickering  violet  fires 
and  peals  of  thunder,  while  below  the  wild,  sweet  chimes 
of  the  carillon  rang  out  loudly.  We  talked  longer, 
always  in  simple  fashion,  and  they  told  me  of  lights  on 
the  horizon  at  night,  of  deep-scented  summer  nights 
when  so  light  was  the  moon  that  they  could  watch 
some  black-robed  sleepless  priest  from  the  cathedral 
pacing,  like  a  crawling  beetle,  round  and  round  the 
great  square  below.  Sometimes  in  winter,  while  they 
sat  talking,  they  were  troubled  by  the  stir  and  tumult 
of  wings  in  the  dark,  as  long  rows  of  great  sea-birds 
clanged  down  the  wind  from  the  salt  marshes  of  Hol- 
land. Possessed  of  a  certain  instinct  in  the  matter  of 
sensation,  curiously  enough  quite  in  the  fashion  of  the 
latter-day  analyst,  Lacroix,  albeit  his  rhetoric  was 
inexact  and  entirely  threw  off  modernity,  had  his  own 
peculiar  and  favourite  times.  He  liked  best  the  hot 
autumn  days  in  the  sunshine,  when  on  every  side  the 
country  was  fertile  and  the  corn  was  ripening. 

To  a  trained  intelligence  the  understanding  of  their 
moods  is  of  course  easy,  and  the  illumination  their 
knowledge  casts  is  only  flickering,  but  the  wonder  of 
the  thing  lies  in  the  way  this  illumination  has  come  to 
them.  The  two  cobblers  are  more  than  Whitman's 
"powerful  uneducated  persons."  They  have  come  in 
contact  with  a  new  environment,  and  it  is  extremely 
interesting  from  a  psychological  point  of  view  to  notice 
the  influence  of  the  contact.  Their  aesthetic  philosophy, 
at  which  I  have  only  hinted,  is  built  on  the  underlying 
fact  of  nearness  to  the  elements,  and  the  fact  is  the 
secret  of  their  fascination  ;  for,  by  whatever  process 
their  character  has  been  built  up,  they  have  had  to 
build  it  on  that.  It  almost  seems  that  a  life  like  theirs 
is  more  provocative  of  fine  discrimination  than  any 
amount  of  worldly  experience,  and  if  this  is  so  the 
statement  perhaps  has  its  value  in  helping  us  to  esti- 
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mate  the  theories  of  a  recluse.  I  have  stood  in  the 
bell-room  when  the  place  has  been  full  of  interesting 
and  clever  people  talking  of  Lyderick  du  Bucq  or  de 
Dampiere,  but  they  have  lamentably  failed  to  under- 
stand what  the  cobblers  know.  In  Bruges  itself  no  one 
thinks  of  the  cobblers  much.  They  can  look  across 
the  Grande  Place  to  the  Pannier  d'Or  bustling  with  life 
and  movement,  but  they  are  in  reality  very  far  away. 
The  idea  of  the  two  little  brown  men  is  not  without  its 
element  of  grotesquerie,  and  indeed  "  the  two  cobblers 
of  Bruges"  has  quite  a  twang  of  Grimm  or  Hans 
Andersen.  That  they  are  extremely  interesting  is  a 
matter  for  individual  opinion,  but  they  do  certainly 
illustrate  a  problem  which  has  its  value.  To  me  they 
always  seem  a  living  protest  against  vulgar  restless- 
ness, and  had  we  each  a  belfry  to  dwell  in  we  should 
find  them  right  a  thousand  times.        Ranger  Gull. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

WHEN  it  became  known  on  Wednesday  that 
brokers  were  able  to  send  in  bills  to  the  Bank 
of  England  for  discounting  at  the  rate  of  2  percent., 
the  market  made  up  its  mind  that  the  anticipated  rise 
in  the  Bank  Rate  was  not  to  take  place  this  week. 
Needless  to  say  they  proved  to  be  right,  the  Directors 
deciding  after  very  little  discussion  to  maintain  a  2  per 
cent,  rate  for  the  current  week.  In  coming  to  this 
decision  the  Bank  Directors  no  doubt  took  into  con- 
sideration the  new  issue  of  India  Treasury  bills  which 
are  to  be  tendered  for  on  Tuesday  next.  The  Bank 
Return  showed  but  little  change,  the  proportion  of 
reserve  to  liabilities  at  52  per  cent,  revealing  but  a 
slight  fractional  reduction  since  last  time.  The  bullion 
showed  a  falling  off  of  ^408,859.  This  was  partially 
counterbalanced  by  the  return  of  notes  on  balance  to 
the  extent  of  ^355.565.  Public  deposits  showed  a 
decrease  of  ,£372,784,  but  "other"  deposits  rose 
^389,258.  Changes  in  other  items  were  unworthy  of 
note.  A  slightly  easier  disposition  was  noticeable  in 
discount  rates,  business  having  been  quiet  all  through 
the  week.  Two  per  cent,  was  quoted  for  three  months' 
Bank  bills,  2j  for  four  months,  and  z\  for  six  months. 
Money  for  a  short  period  was  generally  to  be  obtained 
at  1  per  cent.  There  was  a  steadier  tone  in  the  Silver 
Market,  the  price  on  Thursday  having  been  quoted  at 
25^.  per  oz. 

Business  on  the  Stock  Exchange  was  on  the  smallest 
possible  scale.  Consols  showed  a  drooping  disposition 
until  Thursday  morning,  when  the  decision  of  the  Bank 
of  England  directors  encouraged  a  recovery,  and  prices 
closed  without  noteworthy  change  on  Saturday's  quota- 
tions. India  stocks  were  steady,  with  the  exception  of 
Rupee  Paper  Three-and-a-half  per  Cents.,  which  showed 
a  considerable  fall  on  the  week  at  63^.  In  the  Foreign 
Market  there  was  very  little  business,  and  beyond  a 
rise  of  a  point  in  Greek  securities,  on  the  better  out- 
look of  the  peace  negotiations,  the  market  was  feature- 
less. 

The  Home  Railway  Market  continued  sagging  away 
until  the  decision  of  the  Bank  of  England  directors  to 
leave  the  official  rate  at  2  per  cent,  was  made  known  on 
Thursday,  when  several  substantial  advances  took  place 
among  the  Heavy  Brigade.  The  market  was  also 
encouraged  by  favourable  traffic  receipts  for  last  week, 
those  of  the  Great  Western,  North-Eastern  and  North- 
western being  especially  good.  In  addition  to  this 
the  more  promising  outlook  regarding  the  Graeco- 
Turkish  question  helped  prices.  On  Thursday  afternoon 
Midlands  had  shown  an  advance  of  \\  during  the  week 
at  1 78 J,  Hull  and  Barnsley  was  f  up  at  50^,  and  North- 
Eastern  \  better  at  42. 

Financial  writers  must  have  their  vision  choked  with 
Klondyke  booms,  Westralians,  Kaffirs  and  Pneu- 
matic Tyres,  or  they  would  surely  not  allow  the  marvel- 
lous depreciation  in  Great  Eastern  Railway  stock  to 
pass  without  comment.  Marvellous  is  really  the  sober 
word  to  designate  the  present  slump.  Were  the  Great 
Eastern  in  the  slough  of  despond  into  which  a  variety 
of  misfortunes  dragged  it  some  years  ago,  or  were  it 
now  threatening  to  enter  on  another  such  period  of 


depression,  the  explanation  would  be  simple  enough.  As 

a  fact  the  Company  has  never  been  in  so  prosperous  a 
condition  as  to-day  ;  nor  has  it  ever  had  such  roseate 
prospects  before  it  for  the  future.  One  may  say  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  no  railway  in  the  kingdom  is 
so  progressive  in  every  department  of  its  undertaking 
as  is  the  Great  Eastern.  It  has  abolished  the  profit- 
eating  second  class  ;  it  has  revivified  the  small  agricul- 
tural industries  along  its  route,  so  bringing  an  increasing 
and  profitable  traffic  on  to  its  lines  ;  it  has  developed  the 
watering-places  of  the  East  coast,  confessedly  the 
healthiest  in  England,  making  villages  into  thriving 
towns,  and  sending  half  England  there  for  its  summer 
recreation  ;  and  it  has  built  up  a  huge  suburban  traffic. 
Moreover,  the  Company  is  rapidly  replacing  and  extend- 
ing its  rolling-stock  and  improving  out  of  knowledge 
its  shabby  old  stations. 

Nevertheless  the  Great  Eastern  has  not  succumbed 
to  the  temptation  to  create  a  lot  of  new  stock  for  each 
new  improvement.  On  the  contrary,  the  opposite  policy 
is  being  steadily  pursued,  and  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
This  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  in  the  septennial 
period  from  1888  to  1895,  during  which  lavish  improve- 
ments and  extensions  were  carried  out  (including  the  large 
metropolitan  extensions),  the  Company's  ordinary  stock 
was  only  increased  from^i2, 518,000  to^i2, 572, 000,  and 
the  total  increases  in  preference  and  debenture  capital 
only  amounted  to  about  four  and  three-quarter  millions. 
Traffic  since  1895  has  been  steadily  on  the  increase.  If 
it  be  asked  why  under  such  circumstances  recent 
dividends  have  not  been  higher,  an  examination  of  the 
accounts  furnishes  a  reply  most  comforting  to  share- 
holders :  the  Company  often  pays  for  capital  works  out 
of  revenue.  Comparing  the  last  week  of  August  with 
the  similar  period  last  year,  we  find  increases  in  each 
branch  of  traffic,  and  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  these 
increases  will  be  more  than  maintained.  A  recent 
general  dulness  in  Home  Rails,  combined  with  the 
dividend  for  the  last  half  year  at  a  slightly  lower  rate 
than  the  Stock  Exchange  anticipated,  is  presumably  the 
cause  of  the  drop  in  a  few  weeks  from  122  to  1165. 
Investors  should  seize  this  unique  opportunity  for 
possessing  themselves  of  some  sterling  stock  at  a  price 
which  is  most  unlikely  to  be  touched  again. 

American  Rails  continued  to  attract  a  lot  of  favour- 
able attention,  and  even  during  Thursday,  when  busi- 
ness was  comparatively  quiet,  Illinois  Centrals  gained 
if,  Norfolk  Prefs.  a  dollar,  and  others  smaller  amounts. 
Other  favoured  securities  were  Milwaukees,  Atchisons, 
Denver  Common,  Denver  Preference,  and  Northern 
Pacific  Preference.  Fluctuations  are  so  considerable  in 
this  market  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  chronicle  prices 
at  time  of  writing,  a  few  hours  being  sufficient  to  com- 
pletely alter  the  face  of  the  market.  The  advance 
during  the  summer  has  been  very  great,  but  the  grow- 
ing prosperity  in  America  almost  seems  to  justify  hope 
of  a  further  big  rise.  Investors  have  before  them  the 
precedent  of  1880,  when  a  number  of  securities  rose 
80  per  cent.,  much  to  the  disgust  of  "  bears  "  who  had 
sold  at  an  advance  of  50  per  cent.  The  Canadian  lines 
formed  a  feature,  big  advances  having  taken  place  in 
Trunks  and  Canadian  Pacifies. 

The  Kaffir  Circus  was  seriously  handicapped  during 
the  early  part  of  the  week  by  the  old-fashioned  preju- 
dice against  a  nineteen  day  account,  as  well  as  the 
gradual  awakening  of  European  speculators  to  the 
opportunities  offered  by  the  upward  tendency  in  Ameri- 
can Rails.  Especially  noticeable  was  this  on  Wednesday, 
when  there  was  a  constant  dribble  of  sales  to  transfer 
interest  to  the  Yankee  market.  A  number  of  jobbers, 
in  view  of  the  long  account  and  unlikelihood  of  much 
business,  disappeared  from  town.  On  Thursday  a 
rather  better  feeling  set  in,  and  a  decided  check  was 
placed  on  the  sagging  condition  of  the  market.  Several 
shares  advanced  to  a  substantial  extent.  Modderfon- 
teins  still  showed  a  fall  of  TV  at  3,  but  other  declines  on 
the  week  were  unimportant,  and  several  of  the  leading 
shares  showed  gains  of  TV  to  -jV 

No  one  can  watch  the  South  African  Market  carefully 
without  perceiving  its  buoyant  tendency  in  spite  of  the 
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almost  dead  level  at  which  it  has  been  maintained  for 
some  time.  If  it  were  left  to  itself  this  buoyancy  would 
bring  about  a  steady,  gradual  rise,  but  the  financiers 
who  control  the  market  are  determined  that  this  shall 
not  come  about.  During  the  week,  for  instance,  Rand 
Mines  took  a  sudden  turn  upwards.  On  Saturday  they 
stood  at  30I,  on  Monday  they  rose  to  31,  and  on 
Tuesday  they  went  still  higher.  But  by  Thursday  they 
had  dropped  to  their  original  figure.  The  control- 
ling house  had  again  stepped  in  and  effected  its 
object.  No  wonder  that  speculators  have  taken  to 
operating  in  Yankee  Rails  in  preference  to  Kaffirs.  In 
Yankees  they  have  at  least  an  open  market,  where 
prices  go  with  the  market  and  the  public  have  a 
run  for  their  money.  But  so  long  as  the  present  bearing 
■tactics  of  the  big  houses  are  continued  the  outside 
public  will  fight  shy  of  Kaffirs,  and  put  their  money 
into  something  else.  No  doubt  the  object  of  the  bears 
is  to  keep  prices  down  to  their  lowest  point  until  the 
Transvaal  Government  has  adopted  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Mining  Commission.  Then  they  expect 
good  shares  will  go  up  with  a  rush,  and  that  there  will 
be  a  big  boom.  It  will  not  be  surprising  if  they  find 
it  more  difficult  to  raise  prices  than  they  think  when 
the  time  comes  for  them  to  change  their  tactics ; 
for  after  all  it  is  the  public  who  put  up  prices,  and  if 
they  have  been  made  to  fight  shy  of  Kaffirs  it  may  take 
some  of  the  gilt  off  the  boom. 

The  outputs  for  August  which  have  been  declared 
so  far  are  very  much  the  same  as  those  for  July.  Henry 
Nourse  has  increased  its  yield  by  150  ozs.  and  the 
Angelo  by  120  ozs.  Crown  Reef  was  980  ozs.  lower 
than  July  ;  but  this  was  a  good  yield,  the  difference 
being  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  returns  from  the 
slimes  are  only  declared  every  two  months.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  total  yield  for  August  will  reach  the  big 
amount  of  256,000  ozs.,  in  spite  of  the  Crown  Deep 
crushing  being  omitted.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  steady  increase  in  the  output  of  the 
Rand  Mines  is  due  to  more  careful  working,  and  not 
to  any  picking  or  gutting  of  the  reef  in  order  to  get 
better  results.  As  improved  appliances  come  into  use 
and  the  slimes  are  more  carefully  treated,  the  improve- 
ment will  doubtless  continue 

In  the  "  Standard  and  Diggers'  News  "  there  is  an 
interesting  interview  with  Mr.  S.  J.  Truscott,  in  which 
he  advances  a  theory  which,  if  well  founded,  must  have 
a  considerable  effect  on  the  value  of  the  deep  level 
mines.  It  is  at  present  assumed  that  the  dip  of  the  reef 
downwards  from  the  outcrop  is  about  thirty  degrees, 
and  consequently  the  further  a  mine  is  from  the  outcrop 
the  deeper  it  must  go  before  it  strikes  the  reef.  From 
his  experience  as  a  mining  engineer  Mr.  Truscott  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  instead  of  descending  regu- 
larly at  the  same  angle,  the  reef  is  broken  at  inter- 
vals by  dykes  of  igneous  rock,  which  not  only 
interrupt  the  continuity  of  the  reef  but  also  at  each 
fault  throw  it  nearer  the  surface.  Mr.  Truscott  gives  a 
number  of  significant  facts  in  support  of  his  theory. 
If  it  holds  generally  in  the  case  of  the  deep  level 
mines  the  cost  of  working  them  will  be  considerably 
lessened  and  the  profits  will  be  correspondingly  higher. 
It  may  lead  also  to  the  opening  up  of  other  mines  in 
ground  so  far  from  the  outcrop  as  to  be  considered 
worthless  at  present,  the  greatest  depth  to  which  mines 
can  practically  be  carried  being  4,000  or  5,000  feet. 

"  The  gossips  say  that  if  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  been  at  Homburg  this  year  he  would  have  been 
bound  to  take  a  second  place,  since  for  the  nonce  the 
real  Prince  of  Homburg  was  Mr.  Beit.  He  gave  a 
series  of  luncheons  and  dinners  and  receptions,  such  as 
even  Homburg  has  never  dreamt  of,  and  the  way  in 
which  flowers  and  jewels  and  other  little  toys  of  the 
same  sort  were  scattered  about  was  really  quite  pretty 
to  see." — "Westminster  Gazette." 

In  the  Westralian  market  a  great  deal  of  interest 
centred  round  West  Australian  Goldfields  and  West 
Australian  Share  Corporation  shares.  The  former  fell 
to  2\,  a  not  unusual  incident  in  the  case  of  most  com- 
panies on  the  eve  of  a  great  change.    The  reports  of 


both  these  enterprises  were  published  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week,  that  of  the  West  Australian  Goldfields 
having  shown  a  profit  of  £1 17,000,  after  allowance  was 
made  of  ^241,000  for  depreciation  and  ^100,000  had 
been  placed  to  reserve.  It  is  intended  that  the  Share 
Corporation  shall  be  absorbed  by  the  Goldfields  Com- 
pany, and  the  capital  of  the  latter  is  to  be  increased  to 
half  a  million.  Some  comment  was  made  on  so  large 
a  capitalization,  but  in  an  interview  Mr.  Stoneham 
pointed  out  the  object.  It  appears  that  for  a  long  time 
past  the  West  Australian  Goldfields  Company  has  had 
opportunities  to  absorb  really  valuable  concerns  in  the 
Westralian  market,  but  that  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  shares  were  tied  up  it  was  impossible  to 
carry  out  schemes  which  all  acknowledged  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Company  and  the  industry  generally.  By 
the  increased  capital  it  is  hoped  to  have  enough  shares 
in  hand  to  take  up  some  of  these  offers.  Lake  Views 
advanced  ^  at  8|  during  the  week  on  a  good  crushing 
for  the  past  month.  Hannan's  Brownhill,  on  the  other 
hand,  fell  |  to  5^.  Only  sixty  tons  of  ore  were  sent 
to  the  smelters,  and  the  market  was  piqued  in  conse- 
quence, though  the  ore  averaged  9  oz.  to  the  ton. 
Other  less  interesting  shares  showed  slight  gains. 
Gem  of  Cue  shares  were  said  to  be  attracting  attention 
again.  The  ten-stamp  battery  is  to  start  crushing  on 
the  1  st  of  next  month,  and  it  is  said  there  are  20,000 
tons  of  ore  on  which  it  will  work. 

As  regards  Cycle  finance,  theie  has  been  no  lack  of 
interesting  history  during  the  past  week.  On  Tuesday 
the  statutory  meetings  of  the  creditors  and  contribu- 
tories  of  the  Leamington  Cycle  Company,  against  which 
a  winding-up  order  had  b*een  made,  was  held.  The 
chief  event  of  the  meeting  was  a  long  address  by  Mr. 
John  Fell,  a  director  of  the  Company,  whose  works  at 
Bedford  Street,  Leamington,  had  been  purchased, 
together  with  three  cycle  businesses  near  London. 
Mr.  Fell  stated  that  he  and  his  wife  had  both  invested 
large  sums  in  the  Company,  that  the  works  at  Leaming- 
ton were  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  that  several 
large  firms  would  be  prepared  to  make  an  offer  to  buy 
the  property. 

All  this  sounds  ingenuous  enough.  But  let  us  look 
at  the  history  of  the  Leamington  Company  from  the 
outsider's  point  of  view.  The  prospectus  held  out 
glowing  promises.  We  were  told  that  subscriptions 
for  shares  and  debentures  had  already  been  guaranteed 
for  sums  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  so  much  of  the 
purchase  money  as  was  payable  in  cash  and  provide  the 
working  capital.  The  purchase  price  was  fixed  at 
,£65,000,  and  Messrs.  Tilley  and  Ward,  accountants, 
certified  this  to  be  reasonable  and  advantageous  to  the 
Company.  All  did  not  go  well,  so  the  directors 
decided  to  drop  all  idea  of  acquiring  the  London 
businesses,  and  paid  £25,000  for  the  Leamington  works 
alone.  These  were  the  property  of  the  ingenuous 
Mr.  John  Fell,  and  in  the  cold  light  of  unbiassed  cal- 
culation are  valued  at  £11,630.  This  is  considerably 
less  than  half  of  what  Mr.  John  Fell  received  for  his 
property.  Well  may  this  gentleman  point  out  the 
investments  of  himself  and  his  wife  in  the  Company. 
As  a  matter  of  figures  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
exactly  how  much  Mr.  Fell  spent  on  shares  in  the 
Company,  and  whether  it  represented  anything  ap- 
proaching .£13,370.  This  fat  sum  is  merely  the  difference 
between  the  value  now  set  on  the  property  at  Leaming- 
ton and  the  price  paid  over  to  Mr.  Fell 

Every  one  must  agree  that  these  facts  go  to  show 
that  Mr.  John  Fell,  J. P.,  ex-Mayor  of  Leamington,  has 
not  done  badly  out  of  this  ill-fated  enterprise.  The 
wonderful  promises  held  out  in  the  prospectus  have 
proved  absolutely  fallacious.  But  Mr.  John  Fell  was 
not  the  only  prominent  director  connected  with  the 
fiasco.  The  names  of  Mr.  R.  G.  Webster,  M.P.,  Mr. 
W.  Heron  Maxwell,  Mr.  Russell  Dowse,  and  Mr.  H. 
Lincoln  Tangye  also  appeared  on  the  prospectus.  Some 
idea  of  the  casual  irresponsibility  with  which  gentlemen 
allow  their  names  to  be  associated  with  enterprises  of 
this  class  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Dowse  never  condescended  to  attend  a  board  meeting. 
Mr.  Tangye  retired  in  January. 
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Mr.  Harvey  Du  Cros,  of  Dunlop's,  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  cleverest  men  in  London  ;  but  at  last  he  seems 
to  have  overreached  himself.  He  helps  the  Amalga- 
mated Tyres  Company  to  the  birth  ;  he  connects  his 
name  with  the  promotion,  and  also  that  of  his  Chair- 
man, Earl  De  la  Warr  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  shares  of  the 
Amalgamated  Tyres  Company  are  put  upon  the  market, 
he  issues  a  circular  to  the  agents  of  Dunlop's  breathing 
defiance  and  war.  But  this  is  too  sharp  practice.  The 
"  Financial  News"  protests,  and  Mr.  Harvey  Du  Cros, 
we  understand,  climbs  down.  Mr.  Harvey  Du  Cros 
should  remember  that  fairness  and  a  respect  for  the 
word  given  are  qualities  characteristic  of  the  highest 
kind  of  financial  transactions. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  when  the  defeat  of  the  Nitrate 
Railway  Company  Board  had  set  the  financial  editors 
writing  as  though  the  squabbles  between  directors  and 
shareholders  were  at  an  end,  we  pointed  out  that  the 
storm  was  likely  to  continue  for  a  long  while.  And 
this  has  proved  to  be  the  case.  The  new  Board  is  not 
yet  appointed  ;  there  are  signs  that  the  old  directors 
will  cause  further  difficulties  at  the  meeting  on  the  14th 
inst. ,  and  it  is  possible  that  after  that  meeting  matters 
will  be  in  as  unsatisfactory  and  undecided  a  condition 
as  ever.  In  the  meanwhile  another  circular  has  made 
its  appearance. 

This  latest  document,  it  would  seem,  is  issued  on 
behalf  of  Colonel  Oldham,  a  member  of  the  old  Board 
who  has  been  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  the  new 
directorate.  Colonel  Oldham  is  universally  respected 
and  approved,  and  as  the  signatories  to  the  circular 
represent  no  fewer  than  eig*ht  thousand  votes  it  should 
carry  some  weight.  The  suggestions  are  all  for  com- 
promise. This,  as  we  pointed  out  at  first,  would  have 
been  the  best  course,  but,  thanks  to  the  antagonistic 
attitude  of  Mr.  Harvey  and  his  friends,  it  has  been 
rendered  practically  impossible.  The  position  is  in 
every  way  a  very  difficult  one.  On  the  one  hand,  no 
one  is  desirous  of  seeing  the  Company  under  the  com- 
plete control  of  Mr.  Allen  and  one  or  two  foreign 
directors  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Harvey  are  going  to  work  harmoni- 
ously together.  Should  no  other  solution  be  forth- 
coming, the  less  of  two  evils — a  Board  under  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Allen — must  be  the  only  course.  In 
the  meantime,  irritation  at  this  continued  delay  is  giving 
place  to  utter  disgust.  All  parties  pretend  that  they 
have  the  interests  of  shareholders  alone  at  heart.  What 
rubbish  such  professions  are  is  only  too  patent  from 
the  course  recent  events  have  taken. 

The  price  of  silver  has  fluctuated  during  the  week,  but 
stands  i\d.  higher  than  last  week.  The  spot  price  is  now 
2$d.  The  "  scarcity"  policy  seems  to  be  marching 
apace.  Last  week  the  India  Council  had  to  suspend  its 
drawings  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the  Indian 
Government  to  make  its  customary  remittance  to  meet 
Home  charges.  This  week  it  has  had  to  remit 
Rx.  1,000,000  to  India  from  England  to  place  the 
Government  in  funds,  and  an  average  of  is.  ^'o6^d. 
had  to  be  paid  for  the  drafts.  So  that  a  is.  ^d.  rate 
has  been  touched,  though  under  conditions  differing 
widely  from  those  to  which  promoters  of  the  scarcity 
policy  looked  forward. 

The  poverty  of  the  Indian  treasuries  is  due  chiefly, 
of  course,  to  the  drain  caused  by  untoward  events. 
But  it  may  be  fairly  contended  that  the  necessity  for 
remittance  from  this  side  is  due  to  the  close  of  the 
mints.  If  it  had  not  established  a  "  scarcity  "  of  rupees, 
the  Government  would  be  able  to  borrow  sufficient  for 
its  needs  in  India,  but  the  experience  of  the  recent  loan 
showed  that  the  market  could  not  provide  more  than 
three  crores.  Their  policy  has  turned  against  them, 
too,  in  the  matter  of  the  scarcity  rate.  There  is  some- 
thing almost  comic  in  their  having  themselves  to 
pay  the  highest  rate  that  has  been  touched,  in  an 
operation  where  the  lowest  would  have  been  to  their 
advantage. 

It  has  been  suggested,  naturally,  that  it  would  have 
been  more  advantageous  to   export  silver  and  coin 


rupees  ;  and  one  fails  to  perceive,  amid  a  choice  of 
evils,  why  this  was  not  selected — unless  it  be  that  they 
feared  the  rupees  would  some  day  come  back,  and  im- 
pair the  "scarcity"  fetish.  For  the  present  extreme 
dearth  is  doubtless  due  to  the  exceptional  dispersal  of 
coin  in  the  famine  districts  and  on  the  frontier.  Some 
of  this  will  gradually  come  back.  Seeing,  however, 
the  immense  quantity  of  rupees  which  India  showed 
itself  capable  of  absorbing  while  the  mints  were  open, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  coinage  of  a  crore, 
now,  could  do  much  harm. 

The  import  trade  of  Mexico  has  increased  very  rapidly 
during  the  past  few  years  as  a  result  mainly  of  mining 
and  agricultural  development  added  to  the  provision  of 
better  transport  facilities.  Great  Britain  does  not 
appear  to  have  secured  any  share  of  this  increase,  and 
in  his  report  published  this  week  our  Consul  in  Mexico 
City  takes  occasion  to  observe  that  the  great  rise  in 
imports  of  American  goods  last  year  must  be  regarded 
by  British  merchants  and  manufacturers  as  another 
warning  that,  unless  they  soon  make  a  serious  effort, 
they  will  have  to  give  up  all  hope  of  profiting  by  the 
improvement,  and  "  may  even  lose  part  of  the  very 
limited  share  which  they  at  present  enjoy."  Mexico  is 
undoubtedly  a  country  of  great  commercial  poten- 
tialities, which  are  rapidly  becoming  realized  now  that 
there  is  something  like  settled  government  in  the 
country.  In  view  of  the  fall  in  silver  and  the  decision 
of  the  authorities  to  encourage  the  mining  of  gold,  it  is 
interesting  to  learn  that  many  new  gold  mining  pro- 
perties are  being  opened  up  in  the  States  of  Oaxaca, 
Mexico,  and  Sonora,  and  that  there  are  "strong 
grounds"  for  expecting  a  considerable  accession  to  the 
annual  output  before  long.  The  value  of  the  gold 
exports  last  year  was  ^1,242,000  and  of  the  silver 
exports  ,£6,315,370— this  last  being  by  far  the  largest 
amount  ever  sent  out  of  the  country  in  a  single  year. 

From  a  Foreign  Office  report  issued  this  week  we 
gather  that  the  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  China  last 
year  was  333,671,415  taels,  equivalent  at  the  exchange 
value  of  3-r.  4//.,  to  ^55,600,000  sterling.  Measured  in 
currency,  the  progress  made  by  the  Middle  Kingdom 
during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  very  considerable, 
the  value  in  1887  having  been  no  more  than  188,123,877 
taels.  But  measured  in  terms  of  the  more  constant 
metal,  the  figure  of  last  year  was  nearly  equalled  in 
1890,  and  was  exceeded  by  over  ^2,000,000  in  1891. 
Still,  it  is  indubitable  that  the  trade  of  China  is  grow- 
ing, and  the  marked  increase  of  the  past  two  years 
affords  evidence  of  recovery  from  the  disorganizing 
effects  of  the  war  with  Japan.  It  is  further  gratifying 
to  note  that  the  share  of  Great  Britain  and  its  Colonies 
in  the  total  trade  of  the  country  continues  to  improve. 
In  1895  that  share  was  ^35,250,000;  last  year  it 
increased  to  ^39,271,000.  Our  most  serious  competitor 
is  Japan,  which  makes  a  very  indifferent  second  with 
^4,795,000.  In  view  of  forthcoming  loans,  it  may  be 
added  that  the  revenue  collected  during  1896  by  the 
Imperial  Maritime  Customs  was  22,579,366  taels 
(^3,763,228)  as  compared  with  21,385,389  taels 
(^3,497,402)  in  the  previous  year. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

THE  PIOUS  DIRECTOR  OF  SCHWEPFE  ! 

The  statutory  meeting  of  Schweppe's  was  a  very 
funny  performance.  It  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Cecil 
on  Monday,  6  September,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
C.  D.  Kemp-Welch,  who  is  the  Vice-Chairman  and 
Managing  Director. 

Mr.  Kemp-Welch,  in  the  best  Little  Bethel  manner, 
regretted  the  absence  of  the  chairman  and  the  fact  that 
"  most  of  our  directors  are  away  enjoying  themselves, 
and  I  hope  that  most  of  the  shareholders,  judging 
from  the  small  attendance,  are  likewise  away  enjoying 
themselves."  As  the  Deferred  shares  in  Mr.  Kemp- 
Welch's  company  are  practically  unsaleable  at  50 
per  cent,  discount  Mr.  Kemp-Welch's  views  as 
to  the  happiness  of  his  shareholders  are  decidedly 
optimistic.  But  Mr.  Kemp- Welch  went  on  to  say 
that  there  was   no  business   to  discuss  and  nothing 
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special  to  report  save  that  "since  the  new  Com- 
pany took  over  the  business  the  sales  have  been  very 
satisfactory.  They  have  increased  compared  with 
the  four  months  of  the  previous  year,  and  I  think 
that  is  satisfactory."  Mr.  Kemp-Welch  is  right  in 
this,  and  he  is  also  right,  no  doubt,  in  deciding  that  the 
increase  of  business  is  due  to  the  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  shareholders  which  was  brought  about  by 
the  public  confidence  in  Mr.  Hooley's  promotion.  It 
appears  there  are  now  3,000  shareholders  instead  of  the 
400  or  500  which  was  all  Mr.  Kemp -Welch  could 
boast  of  in  the  past.  We  believe,  and  always 
have  believed,  that  this  Company  will  prosper 
in  spite  of  the  management  of  Mr.  Kemp- Welch.  He 
seems  to  be  unaware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  more  difficult 
to  get  Schweppe's  soda  than  any  other  mineral  water  ; 
Schweppe  seem  to  be  boycotted  by  the  retail  traders 
and  publicans.  But  as  we  intend  to  return  to  the 
question  of  business  management  at  some  future  date, 
we  will  now  go  on  to  consider  the  remainder  of  Mr. 
Kemp- Welch's  speech. 

Like  other  amateur  tub-thumpers,  such  as  Mr. 
Bottomley,  Mr.  Kemp-Welch  sought  his  inspiration 
in  egotism,  and  became  eloquent  and  incoherent  in 
talking  of  himself  and  the  generosity  and  nobility  of  his 
motives.  "  I  am,  perhaps,  one  of  the  largest  share- 
holders in  the  concern,  and  I  hold  more  than  I  did  in 
the  old  Company,  which  shows  the  confidence  I  have 
in  it.  I  had  to  be  paid  out  like  all  the  other  old  share- 
holders— about  one-third  of  my  holding  in  cash,  and  I 
was  absolutely  allotted  the  number  (of  shares?  )  I  was 
entitled  to,  like  every  one  else,  and  I  put  all  that  into 
the  new  concern  at  a  premium." 

Now  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  Clearly  Mr.  Kemp- 
Welch  is  insisting  that  he  was  treated  "like  every  one 
else,"  that  is,  we  must  suppose  that  he  was  not  in  any 
way  favoured  in  the  new  promotion  because  of  his 
position  of  managing  director  of  the  old  Schweppe 
Company.  But  has  any  one  accused  him  of  this  ?  and, 
if  not,  why  these  protestations?  Again,  what  in  the 
name  of  goodness  does  Mr.  Kemp-Welch  mean 
when  he  says  that  he  put  "all  that  in  the  new 
concern  at  a  premium"?  None  of  the  shares  were 
issued  at  a  premium.  What  was  this  fantastic 
exercise  of  Mr.  Kemp-Welch's  generosity,  for  it  looks 
to  us  as  if  he  were  protesting  that  he  had  done  some 
large-handed  and  generous  thing.  Speak  up,  Mr.  Kemp- 
Welch  ;  let  us  know  what  you  mean  and  why  we  should 
praise  you.    Do  not  hide  your  light  under  a  bushel. 

You  have  not  built  another  tin  chapel,  have  you, 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  "  Whiskey  and  Schweppe"  ? 

NORWEGIAN  IMPUDENCE. 

When  those  who  draft  prospectuses  feel  the  weak- 
ness of  their  position,  there  are  always  strong  baits 
available  with  which  to  dazzle  unsophisticated  investors. 
Where  ingenuity  is  present  these  are  sometimes  new 
and  original,  but  commonplace  minds  are  obliged  to 
resort  to  old  and  hackneyed  ideas.  The  promoters  of 
the  Golden  Mint  Mines,  Limited,  evidently  belong  to 
the  latter  class.  They  make  much  of  a  statement  that 
"  the  vendors  are  prepared  to  accept  shares  only  in 
payment  of  the  property."  So  confident  are  the  pro- 
moters that  this  will  impress  the  public  that  it  is  printed 
in  prominent  black  letters  at  the  top,  as  well  as  strongly 
urged  in  the  body  of  the  prospectus.  It  is  intended  to 
suggest  that  the  vendors  have  absolute  faith  in  the 
future  of  their  enterprise.  But  these  gentlemen,  if  not 
possessed  of  originality,  are  exceedingly  shrewd.  The 
statement  does  not,  as  would  appear  at  first  sight,  mean 
that  they  will  necessarily  accept  shares.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  open  to  them  to  take  the  whole  of  the 
enormous  purchase  price — ,£200,000  —  in  cash.  Of 
course  if  the  public  does  not  swallow  the  bait  the 
vendors  will  have  to  accept  fully-paid  shares,  which 
they  will  be  in  a  position  to  unload  on  the  public 
at  the  earliest  opportunity.  The  property  for  which 
this  formidable  sum  is  to  be  paid  is  in  Norway.  It 
was  worked  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
but  has  been  shut  down  for  at  least  a  hundred  years. 
Why  a  valuable  mine  should  have  remained  silent  all 
this  while  is  not  explained.  Perhaps  the  directors 
think  that  an  explanation  might  repel  rather  than 
attract  intending  investors.  Every  one  knows  that 
mines  do  not  last  for  ever  ;  indeed  some  last  such  a 


very  short  time  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  long  the  original  owners  had  worked  the  property 
before  they  thought  fit  to  cease  their  labours  one 
hundred  years  ago.  Inclined  as  we  are  to  be  sceptical 
of  newly  discovered  mines,  how  little  can  a  fin  de  siecle 
generation  be  expected  to  wax  enthusiastic  on  the 
sudden  revival  of  one  neglected  during  a  hundred 
years.  No  doubt  Messrs.  H.  and  C.  Bache-Wiig,  of 
Norway,  think  it  advisable  to  offer  their  property  for 
sale  in  England.  But  why  should  we  exchange  two  hun- 
dred thousand  solid  English  sovereigns  for  an  anti- 
quated Norwegian  mine  ?  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth 
thousands  of  prospective  birds  in  an  unseen  bush. 

MONEY  FOR  SHIPBUILDING. 
The  Fairfield  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Com- 
pany, Limited,  is  inviting  subscriptions  for  ^100,000 
Five  per  Cent.  Second  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock  at 
par.  The  directors  evidently  imagine  their  company 
to  be  so  highly  respectable  that  publication  of  details  is 
quite  unnecessary.  In  all  humility  we  would  point  out 
the  advantage  of  some  statement  as  to  whether  any 
interest  on  the  Ordinary  shares  has  been  paid,  and  why 
a  business  with  half  a  million  already  subscribed  in 
shares  and  debentures  must  borrow  a  paltry  ^100,000 
to  buy  new  property.  An  explanation  on  these  two 
points  would  make  the  appeal  more  attractive — or  the 
reverse — than  it  is  at  present.  It  is  folly  to  imagine 
that  any  shipping  business  can  borrow  money  without 
laying  bare  a  few  facts  as  to  its  position.  Shipping  is 
the  most  risky  and  speculative  industry  in  the  country. 
Some  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  shipping  businesses 
in  the  world  have  been  living  a  hand-to-mouth  existence 
for  years.  Of  course  we  do  not  say  this  is  necessarily 
so  in  the  present  case,  but  who  is  going  to  lend  money 
on  such  a  casual  invitation  ? 

A  NEW  BREWERY  COMPANY. 

J.  W.  Green,  Limited,  has  been  formed  to  acquire 
breweries  at  Bedford  and  Luton.  The  purchase-price 
has  been  fixed  at  ,£300,000,  half  of  which  is  to  be  paid 
in  cash.  Before  rushing  into  this  enterprise  prospective 
investors  will  do  well  to  note  the  extremely  vague  and 
indefinite  manner  in  which  part  profits  are  referred  to. 
The  public  has  suffered  too  much  in  the  past  to  accept 
a  guarded  statement  from  accountants  as  to  "  progress  " 
of  the  business,  without  any  facts  or  figures.  The 
Share  Capital  of  the  Company  is  ,£150,000  in  7,500 
Five  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Snares  of  .£10 
each,  and  7,500  Ordinary  Shares  of  ;£io  each.  There 
is  also  ,£150,000  First  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock  offered 
at  103,  and  bearing  4  per  cent,  interest,  which  is  now 
offered  for  subscription. 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

Leamington  Cycles  (B.  J.,  Kensington).— Many  thanks 
for  your  letter.    We  have  dealt  with  the  subject  above. 

Mount  Lyell  Mining  and  Railway  Company  (Mancu- 
nian).— You  may  place  absolute  reliance  on  what  your  friends 
tell  you  regarding  this  Company.  If  you  obtain  particulars 
from  the  Secretary,  you  will  find  that  the  figures  speak  for 
themselves. 

American  Rails  (Colonel). — The  shares  you  mention  may 
be  bought,  but  merely  as  a  speculation.  As  a  lo:k-up  security 
they  are  very  risky. 

Mellin's  Food  (E.  R.  P.,  Southsea). — You  would  do  well 
to  select  these  shares  in  preference  to  the  others  you  mention. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

FLOGGING  AS  A  PUNISHMENT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — In  the  case  of  flogging  in  the  Navy  which  your 
correspondents  have  been  discussing,  the  boy, 
besides  being  flogged  and  imprisoned,  was,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  dismissed  the  service.  If  the  Court  thought 
the  flogging  would  prove  really  efficient  and  make  a 
good  sailor  of  him,  why  was  he  dismissed  ?  The  ques- 
tion is  not  applicable  to  this  case  only.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  flogging  is  often  joined  with  dismissal  in  the 
prisoner's  sentence.  Can  those  who  pass  such  sen- 
tences entertain  any  real  belief  in  the  corrective  efficacy 
of  the  lash  ?  Moreover,  I  observe  that  the  judges  who 
sentence  prisoners  to  be  flogged  whenever  they  get  the 
chance  never  rely  on  flogging  alone.    They  always  add 
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a  term  of  imprisonment  which  other  judges  might 
regard  as  sufficient  without  the  superadded  flogging. 
And  courts-martial  evidently  follow  the  same  rule. 
They  cannot  trust  flogging  without  imprisonment,  and 
they  often  show  their  distrust  of  both  by  adding 
dismissal  from  the  service.  That  a  man  can  be 
rendered  a  good  soldier,  a  good  sailor,  or  a  good 
citizen  by  simple  flogging  does  not  seem  to  be  held  by 
any  one.  The  law  may,  indeed,  require  a  sentence  to 
include  imprisonment  as  well  as  flogging,  but  if  so  the 
imprisonment  might  be  merely  nominal,  and  would  in 
fact  be  so,  if  the  Court  had  as  much  confidence  in  the 
efficacy  of  flogging  as  it  professes  to  have.  But  under 
existing  circumstances  we  never  have  a  fair  trial  of 
what  flogging  can  or  cannot  effect.  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain.  Offences  for  which  a  man  cannot 
be  flogged  have  diminished  as  well  as  those  for  which 
he  can.  Garrotting  is  often  referred  to  as  a  proof  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  lash.  But  that  crime  has  declined 
elsewhere  than  in  England,  and  I  believe  in  Scotland  it 
was  never  punishable  by  flogging. 

Nearly  eighty  years  ago  we  abolished  the  flogging  of 
women.  Has  the  result  been  to  increase  the  number  of 
crimes  committed  by  women? 

There  is,  I  believe,  much  more  flogging  at  present  in 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  in  our  ordinary  prisons  than  the 
framers  of  our  Statutes  contemplated,  and  I  apprehend 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  see  that  the 
laws  are  carried  out  not  only  in  the  letter  but  in  the 
spirit.  Has  the  Home  Secretary — the  authorized  re- 
viser of  sentences — ever  remitted  a  flogging  on  the 
ground  that  no  other  Court  would  have  passed  that 
sentence,  and  that  the  Legislature  never  contemplated 
it — or  even  on  the  ground  that  the  accompanying 
term  of  imprisonment  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  ends 
of  justice  without  the  flogging?  I  know  of  no  such 
case. — Truly  yours,  A  Barrister. 

P.S. — Judge  Day's  sentences  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  comment  in  more  papers  than  the  "  Saturday 
Review."  Is  it  an  accident  that  his  father  held  a  com- 
mission in  the  Army  during  the  old  flogging  days  ? 
Since  the  foregoing  letter  was  written  I  have  learned 
that  a  Marine  who  was  recently  flogged  at  the  Cape 
for  refusing  to  work  while  in  prison  has  now  been 
transferred  to  the  hospital  to  be  treated  as  a  lunatic. 
Have  we  first  imprisoned  and  then  flogged  a  lunatic  ? 
I  hope  this  question  will  receive  a  clear  and  definite 
answer. 

"AN  APPRECIATION." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

7  September,  1897. 

Sir, — In  his  generous  attempt  not  to  "damn  with 
faint  praise"  the  little  volume  "  Sisters  by  the  Sea," 
lately  issued  by  Mr.  Clement  Scott  for  the  delight  and 
guidance  of  those  who  go  down  to  the  seaside  in  trips, 
I  venture  to  think  that  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  has  allowed 
his  indiscriminate  enthusiasm  somewhat  to  overstep 
the  mark.  He  describes  "Sisters  by  the  Sea"  as  a 
"  masterpiece."  Now,  I  feel  confident  that  not  even 
Mr.  Scott  himself  would  describe  this  particular  one  of 
his  works  as  a  masterpiece,  and  yet  he  knows  a  fine 
thing  when  he  sees  it — did  he  not  discover  in  "  The 
Derby  Winner  "  at  Drury  Lane  a  play  to  make  us  lead 
nobler  and  better  lives?  Again,  Mr.  Beerbohm  seeks 
to  praise  Mr.  Scott  by  crediting  him  with  a  paucity  of 
humour  ;  he  evidently  has  not  heard  Mr.  Scott  chortling 
over  passages  of  Ibsen's  plays  which  earnest  persons 
like  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw  have  taken  quite 
seriously.  But  my  chief  reason  for  this  letter  of  protest 
is  that,  in  choosing  the  two  passages  he  has  quoted  as 
particularly  fine  specimens  of  Mr.  Scott's  prose,  Mr. 
Beerbohm  has  really  failed  to  do  justice  to  a  writer  who, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  (not  excepting  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold  himself),  has  helped  to  make  the  largest  circula- 
tion in  the  world  throb  in  the  great  heart  of  the  British 
Public.  Not  that  I  would  deny  the  value  of  the  quoted 
passages  as  revealing  the  writer's  marvellous  faculty  of 
observation  and  masterly  grasp  of  such  essential  details 
as  bath-rooms,  cellars  and  tariffs  ;  but  I  would  like,  in 
justice  to  so  many  sided  a  genius,  to  quote  a  passage 
from  another  of  Mr.  Scott's  books  ;  something  which 
in  my  opinion — and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Beerbohm  will  agree 
withme — reveals  more  comprehensively  and  character- 


istically the  true  Clement  Scott.  It  is  from  "  Blossom 
Land  and  Fallen  Leaves,"  in  which  volume  the  frontis- 
piece portrait  of  the  author  bears  the  pretty  wish,  in 
autograph  facsimile,  "  May  we  meet  in  Blossom- 
land  !  "  The  essay  from  which  it  is  gathered  is  called 
"  Leaning  over  a  Gate  "—the  title,  by  the  way,  being 
dropped  several  times  in  the  midst  of  the  essay,  always 
on  a  line  by  itself,  as  a  kind  of  stimulant  to  meditation. 
As  thus  : — 

"  Leaning  over  a  gate  ! 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  many  times  I  have 
'  leaned  over  this  gate '  at  various  seasons  of  the  year. 
Under  the  little  avenue  of  stone  pines  that  leads  to  the 
gate  I  have  gathered  the  first  snowdrops  I  could  find 
nestling  in  a  deep,  dark  green  patch  at  the  root  of  some 
wind-tossed  tree.  In  the  meadows  that  surround  the 
farm,  in  the  hedgerows,  round  and  about  the  lanes,  I 
have  walked  over  acres  of  primroses  and  sheets  of  blue 
hyacinth.  Here,  leaning  over  this  gate,  I  have  seen 
the  hay  come  home  in  June  and  the  corn  in  Augi 
Here  I  have  stood  sadly  in  the  autumn  desolation  as 
the  leaves  in  the  old  avenue  fluttered  to  my  feet.  Here 
have  I  seen  them  cutting  up  the  mangolds  for  the  winter 
cattle  fodder,  and  here  at  Christmas  I  have  tramped 
round  the  muddy  lanes  and  cattle  paths,  scarcely  meeting 
a  soul,  seldom  seeing  a  human  being  save  one  handsome, 
stalwart  carter,  who  came  here  years  ago  from  the  other 
side  of  the  county,  who  is  never  tired  of  telling  you  of 
his  miraculous  journey  with  his  horses,  who  has  scarcely 
ever  been  four  miles  from  the  village,  who  knows  abso- 
lutely nothing  of  the  world,  and  who,  if  he  is  puzzled 
about  anything  at  all,  it  is  concerning  the  mysterious 
stranger  who  at  odd  times  and  seasons,  without  warn- 
ing or  system,  suddenly  appears  upon  this  peaceful 
scene,  and  leans  contentedly  over  the  gate. 

"  Silence  prevails.  The  beasts  are  feeding  in  their 
stalls.  A  labourer  creeps  round  the  deserted  home- 
stead. Every  footfall  can  be  heard.  Suddenly  I  appear, 
and  lean  over  the  gate.  The  man — this  lonely  carter 
on  the  deserted  farm — looks  up. 

"  '  Hallo  !  sir  !  you  here  again  ?  '  This  is  all  he  says. 
It  does  not  surprise  him." 

Now,  this  I  venture  to  think  shows  Mr.  Clement 
Scott  at  his  very  best.  Here  is  the  imaginative  writing 
for  which  he  is  famed.  And  how  dramatic  it  is.  The 
lonely  labourer  and  the  leaning  litterateur,  suddenly 
face  to  face,  over  a  gate  !  I  would  recommend  Mr. 
Beerbohm  a  still  wider  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
Clement  Scott.  He  might  yet  learn  much  from  a  man 
who  can  tramp  round  muddy  lanes  while  leaning  over 
a  gate. — Yours  faithfully,         A  Lover  of  Justice. 

THE    CONDITION   OF  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

23  August,  1897. 

Sir, — Being  intimately  acquainted  with  the  coast-line 
and  interior  of  the  above  island,  from  which  I  have  just 
returned,  I  am  in  a  position  to  contradict  the  statement 
of  Dr.  Wilfred  Grenfell,  that  it  is  only  since  the  railway 
was  started  that  a  journey  across  Newfoundland  was 
possible  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  quite  easy  by  canoe 
with  only  two  portages,  and  I  have  performed  it  often 
twenty  years  ago.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  island  has 
also  been  much  exaggerated  ;  there  are  plenty  of  traces  of 
mineral,  but  they  have  seldom  paid  to  work.  Only  two 
mines  are  at  present  a  financial  success.  The  gold  at 
Cape  Broyle  turned  out  a  case  of  salting.  As  a  fact 
the  Colony  is  in  a  very  bad  way.  An  enormous  debt, 
chiefly  incurred  to  build  an  unproductive  railway,  for 
political  reasons  ;  a  declining  fishery,  both  as  to  catch 
and  price  ;  this  is  their  only  reliable  asset,  and  it  is  a 
bad  look  out.  The  young  men  are  leaving  the  island 
for  Canada  and  the  States  ;  taxation  must  be  further 
increased  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt.  The 
stupendous  endeavour  to  puff  the  Colony  is  done  with 
a  view  to  raising  another  loan  to  tide  over  the  diffi- 
culties for  the  time  being.  But  the  deluge  is  bound 
to  come,  and  to  revert  to  a  Crown  Colony  is  the  only 
way  to  avoid  it.  Non-political  people  are  in  favour  of 
this. — Yours,  Richard  Dashwood. 

P.S. — Mr.  Moses  Harvey's  last  handbook  on  the 
Colony  is  a  tissue  more  or  less  of  exaggerations  and 
misleading  statements  where  he  deals  with  the  resources 
of  the  island. 
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REVIEWS. 

MR.  ARTHUR  SYMONS'S  ESSAYS. 

tf  Studies  in  Two  Literatures."    By  Arthur  Symons. 
London  :  Smithers.  1897. 

IN  the  past  so  much  of  the  finest  criticism  has  been 
purely  the  result  of  the  occasion  offered,  that  it  is 
pedantic  to  complain  of  the  same  phenomenon  in  the 
present.  The  school  of  great  critics  of  the  beginning 
of  the  century  would  scarcely  have  made  a  mark  but  for 
the  accident  that  Hazlitt  and  Coleridge  were  called 
upon  to  lecture,  De  Quincey  and  Lamb  to  contribute  to 
an  ephemeral  journal.  The  formation  of  literary  opinion 
is  the  work  of  coral  insects.  Here  one  builds  a  frag- 
ment, and  there  another  confirms  it,  and  these  volun- 
teers are  often  of  more  signal  service  than  the  profes- 
sional historians  who  endeavour  to  follow  impartially 
the  growth  of  literature.  Mr.  Symons  is  of  the  former 
type  ;  one  feels  that  he  has  written  largely  as  oppor- 
tunity came  to  him.  His  subjects  are  fragmentary, 
and  have  been  selected  by  others  under  the  modification 
of  his  own  fancy.  This  is  strikingly  the  case  with  the 
opening  section  of  his  volume,  the  studies  in  the 
Elizabethan  age,  but  it  is  partly  true  in  all.  The 
volume  is  a  selection  of  what  seemed  most  durable  in 
the  miscellaneous  work  of  some  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
apprenticeship  to  the  press. 

Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  Mr.  Symons  bears  the  test 
of  republication  remarkably  well.  There  is  a  solidity, 
a  unity  in  his  view  of  literary  objects  which  gives  him 
an  advantage  over  almost  all  other  critics  of  his  parti- 
cular generation.  He  is  guided,  almost  obstinately,  by 
certain  principles  of  aesthetic  judgment  ;  he  adopts  the 
same  attitude  towards  all  literary  products  ;  he  is 
above  all  entirely  candid,  and  engaged,  so  far  as  can 
be  perceived,  in  "  rolling  "  no  "  log."  All  this  combines 
to  form  an  intellectual  austerity,  which  may  occasionally 
irritate  us  in  a  single  article  or  review,  but  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  volume  which  is  instinct  with  it,  has  an 
attractive  side.  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  impresses  the 
reader  by  his  rectitude.  Whether  his  opinions  are 
correct  must  be  decided  by  closer  inquiry  ;  but  we  get 
that  satisfaction  which  is  given  by  a  writer  who,  though 
quite  modest  in  delivery,  is  perfectly  clear  about  his 
destination  and  entirely  certain  that  he  knows  the  road. 
In  his  eloquent  letter  of  dedication  he  lays  down  the 
law  of  his  own  mind,  and  he  has  an  amusing  phrase. 
Having  confessed  himself  a  firm  believer  in  a  principle 
which  is  excessively  questioned,  he  adds,  naively  : — 
"  One  forgets  sometimes  that  it  has  entered  into  the 
brains  of  men  to  doubt  anything  so  obvious." 

The  contents  of  this  volume,  therefore,  are  desultory, 
but  held  together  by  an  unwavering  persistence  in 
stating  an  opinion  in  a  personal  way.  First  come 
seven  studies  on  plays  of  Shakespeare,  followed  by 
essays  on  Massinger  and  Day.  These  do  not  appear 
to  us  to  call  for  particular  notice  here.  The  Shakespeare 
essays  formed  part  of  the  "  Henry  Irving"  edition  of 
the  poet,  issued  and  fully  noticed  many  years  ago. 
Mr.  Symons  has  done  well  to  separate  these  from  the 
rest  of  a  bulky  enterprise,  and  they  are  worth  pre- 
serving, although  somewhat  juvenile  in  manner  and 
showing  to  some  excess  the  influence  of  Mr.  Swinburne. 
The  essay  on  Massinger  is  full  and  competent  ;  but 
Mr.  Symons  does  not  strike  us  as  having  been  much 
interested  in  the  subject  ;  while  that  on  John  Day 
suffers  from  the  difficulty  of  treating  a  writer  whose 
outlines  are  all  nebulous  and  vague.  For  instance, 
Mr.  Symons  quotes  a  pretty  line,  and  says  that  it 
"bears  the  very  sign  and  seal  of  Day."  But  how  can 
we  know  what  the  sign  and  seal  are  of  a  dramatist 
four-fifths  of  whose  works  are  lost,  and  who  survives 
on  the  score  of  a  single  lyrical  extravaganza  of  great, 
but  probably  not  specially  characteristic,  beauty?  This 
is  the  traditional  way  of  talking  about  the  Jacobean 
poets,  which  Mr.  Swinburne,  following  Charles  Lamb, 
has  carried  to  such  dangerous  extremes. 

In  approaching  the  best  authors  of  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  Mr.  Symons  seems,  how- 
ever, to  lose  this  slightly  old-fashioned  mannerism, 
and  he  writes  of  Christina  Rossetti,  of  Coventry 
Patmore,  of  Walter  Pater,  with  equal  soundness  and 


felicity.  His  "downright"  attitude,  which  assumes  a 
little  too  much  when  speaking  of  such  ill-defined  themes 
as  "Titus  Andronicus  "  and  the  dubious  plays  of  Mas- 
singer, is  altogether  in  place  when  he  deals  with  figures 
whom  he  has  the  opportunity  of  observing  closely  and 
fully.  This  review  would  degenerate  into  mere  eulogy 
if  we  allowed  ourselves  to  dwell  on  all  the  passages 
which,  in  reading  these  modern  studies,  we  have 
marked  in  approbation  of  their  happy  penetration.  How 
excellent  is  this  of  William  Morris  :  "His  very  socialism, 
as  I  take  it,  was  but  an  attempt  at  weaving  the  art  of 
life  into  a  beautiful  pattern,  and  giving  that  beautiful 
pattern  into  the  hands  of  poor  people,  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  see  its  beauty."  And  this,  of  M.  Zola's 
style  :  his  "general  use  of  words  is,  to  be  quite  frank, 
somewhat  ineffectual.  He  tries  to  do  what  Flaubert 
did,  without  Flaubert's  tools,  and  without  the  crafts- 
man's hand  at  the  back  of  the  tools.  His  fingers  are 
too  thick  ;  they  leave  a  blurred  line."  There  never  was 
a  better  definition  of  the  inefficiency  of  M.  Zola's  coarse, 
strong  talent  in  all  the  finer  parts  of  writing.  It  is 
highly  characteristic  of  what  is  most  valuable  in  Mr. 
Symons's  critical  equipment  that  he  is  able,  while  fully 
admitting  and  enjoying  the  large  characteristics  of  M. 
Zola's  work,  to  apprehend  clearly  its  artistic  defects. 

With  the  one  exception  of  the  study  on  "M.  Zola's 
Method,"  the  notes  and  impressions  devoted  to  French 
writers  are  too  short.  This,  of  course,  is  due  to  the 
exigencies  of  space  in  the  periodicals  to  which  Mr. 
Symons  has  had  the  opportunity  of  contributing  them 
in  the  first  instance.  Nowadays,  in  the  glutted  state  of 
our  press,  occupied  with  a  thousand  forms  of  commer- 
cial and  political  actuality,  it  is  a  case  of  this  or  nothing; 
we  must  be  thankful  for  what  we  can  get.  But  this 
does  not  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  deny  that  a  poet 
of  the  magnitude  of  Leconte  de  Lisle  must  be  inade- 
quately treated  in  two  pages  and  a  half.  What  is  said 
is  cleverly,  gravely,  incisively  put,  but  so  little  is  said  ! 
These  French  studies  seem  to  be  mainly  funeral  ora- 
tions, wreaths  of  bay  woven  very  rapidly  and  thrown 
into  the  grave.  Sometimes  the  skill  shown  in  the 
weaving  is  very  remarkable  ;  the  "obituary  notice" — 
for  that  is  what  it  amounts  to — of  Theodore  de  Banville 
is  quite  complete  so  far  as  it  goes  ;  it  touches  with 
light  every  facet  of  a  beautiful  but  not  very  complex 
nature.  One  little  slip  in  proof-correcting  strikes  us. 
In  the  paper  called  "M.  Huysmans  as  a  Mystic,"  which 
is  really  a  review  of  "  En  Route,"  Mr.  Symons  sums 
up  by  saying,  "What  will  be  the  next  step,  one  wonders? 
Whatever  it  is,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  surprising." 
That  was  right  enough  when  the  review  was  written, 
but  now  every  one,  and  certainly  so  well  informed  a 
critic  as  Mr.  Symons,  is  entirely  aware  what  M. 
Huysmans'  "next  step"  is  to  be,  and  has  partly  wit- 
nessed his  mode  of  taking  it. 

Those  by  whom  Mr.  Symons  is  loosely  conjectured  as 
a  lover  of  perverse  things,  as  one  unduly  ready  to  write 
of  books  of  which  he  has  just  heard  for  the  first  time, 
or  as  an  approver  of  violence  and  revolution  for  their 
own  sakes,  will  be  very  agreeably  surprised  by  the 
general  character  of  this  his  first  volume  of  collected 
criticism.  If  he  has  freaks  of  such  a  kind  as  we  have 
indicated,  he  keeps  them  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
passing  hour.  Even  his  friends  the  Symbolists  and 
Decadents,  whom  he  has  half  playfully  introduced  to  us, 
are  seen  by  him  in  their  true  light  when  he  turns  to 
them  in  sobriety.  He  speaks  of  their  experiments  as 
having  been  tried  "persistently,  most  ingeniously, 
never,  I  think,  successfully."  He  has  very  wisely  kept 
disputable  matter  out  of  this  serious  volume.  He  has 
felt  that  an  element  of  the  disturbing,  the  vexatious,  is 
involved  in  the  championship  of  such  fashionable  writers 
as  Ibsen,  Verlaine,  and  Maeterlinck.  Mr.  Symons  is 
ready  to  champion  them,  of  course,  but  he  has  shown 
a  real  tact  in  not  taking  this  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
Although  he  loves  these  battle-steeds  of  the  upper 
journalism,  he  is  really  more  suggestive,  more  valuable, 
when  he  is  writing  of  quieter  spirits,  of  poets  and 
prose-writers  who  keep  more  closely  in  the  line  of 
tradition. 

Hence  he  is  peculiarly,  typically,  happy  in  writing 
about  Pater,  whom  he  knew,  whom  he  understood,  to 
whom  in  his  own  early  work,  as  this  volume  abundantly 
shows  us,  he  paid  the  tribute  of  discipleship  in  style.  We 
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may  dispute  about  Maeterlinck,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
about  Pater.  He  is  in  the  centre  of  the  line  of  light  ; 
he  supports  the  great  tradition  ;  he  is  with  Hooker  and 
Berkeley  and  Ruskin  ;  he  carries  on  one  generation 
further  the  living  thread  of  elaborate  English  prose. 
Here,  then,  is  a  theme  pre-eminently  fitted  for  a  scholarly 
and  determined  enthusiast.  Criticism  has  but  to  analyse, 
to  comprehend,  to  insist  upon  early  and  full  appreciation. 
Yesterday  a  living  friend,  timorous  and  dejected,  the 
prey  of  the  irresponsible  reviewer  ;  to-morrow  a  classic, 
purified  and  intensified  by  death,  not  any  longer  knock- 
ing at  the  door,  but  seeking  in  serenity  the  due, 
immortal  chamber  in  the  Temple  of  Fame.  This  work 
of  beatification,  as  a  Catholic  might  call  it,  is  one  which 
Mr.  Symons  accomplishes,  or  helps  to  accomplish,  with 
equal  zest  and  force.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
Pater,  Patmore  and  Christina  Rossetti  are  sensibly 
confirmed  upon  their  pedestals  by  the  admirably  lucid 
and  authoritative  criticism  of  their  latest  admirer. 

We  think  Mr.  Symons,  like  all  critics  of  the  higher 
class,  is  happier  in  praise  than  blame.  Almost  the  only 
pages  in  this  volume  which  we  heartily  dislike  are  those 
devoted  to  John  Addington  Symonds.  The  critic  seems 
to  have  a  hatred  alike  of  the  man  and  his  work.  He  is 
so  unfair  to  both  as  to  seem  almost  venomous,  and  we 
are  driven  to  a  reaction  in  the  opposite  direction, 
recalling  Symonds's  high  qualities,  his  passion  for 
letters,  his  boundless  intellectual  sympathy,  his  impas- 
sioned humanism.  And  the  critic,  for  once  losing  all 
that  candour  and  austere  honesty  which  are  the  charm 
of  his  general  attitude,  actually  asserts  that  J.  A. 
Symonds  was  "  not  a  scholar."  Either  Mr.  Symons  is 
unaware  of  the  extreme  accomplishment  of  Symonds 
as  a  Hellenist,  or  he  sets  up  a  standard  of  "  scholarship  " 
which  few  living  men  in  Europe  could  hope  to  reach. 
We  could  wish  this  paper  on  the  hermit  of  Davos  Platz 
omitted.  It  is  the  only  ill-natured  page  in  a  book  full 
of  excellent  criticism,  inspired  by  consistent  habits  of 
thought  and  supported  in  the  old  traditional  forms  of 
good  breeding. 

QUITE  A  NEW  HUMORIST. 

"Johnsonian  Miscellanies."     By   G.   Birkbeck  Hill, 
D.C.L.     Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.  1897. 

THE  most  welcome  element  in  humour  is  the  Un- 
expected. From  the  professional  humorists — your 
Mark  Twains  and  Kiplings — we  reckon  on  a  supply  of 
fun,  and  get  it  ;  but  if  the  tap  be  turned  on  by,  say, 
some  grave  recognized  Pundit  or  Professor,  the  enjoy- 
ment becomes  exuberant.  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill,  who  has 
edited  much  Johnsonian  "stuff,"  as  the  dealers  and 
brokers  style  their  wares,  has  really  imparted  to  merely 
dry  bones  a  buoyancy  and  liveliness  that  make  the 
reading  of  his  lucubrations  quite  enjoyable.  No  doubt 
this  was  not  exactly  his  intention  ;  but  the  obligation 
remains.  His  notes  to  the  "  Life  of  Johnson  "  are  quite 
a  store  of  innocent  and  healthy  amusement.  The 
"  Letters  "  are  full  of  "  good  things,"  and  here  we  have 
these  "  Miscellanies,"  in  which  he  is  quite  up  to  his 
best  form.  It  was  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  our  Doctor 
proudly  tells  us,  who  suggested  this  completion.  He 
was  overwhelmed  with  the  compliment  and  complied, 
turning  aside  from  a  long  meditated  onslaught  on  that 
fine  classic,  "The  Lives  of  the  Poets."  This  the  accom- 
plished critic  had  heard  of,  and  possibly  in  some  alarm, 
suggested  this  "hacking  in  pieces"  of  smaller  deer. 
Oh,  artful  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  ! 

The  common  hum-drum  editor  usually  begins  by 
telling  us  about  his  text  and  his  system  of  dealing  with 
it,  his  authorities  and  the  rest.  These  same  old- 
fashioned  fogies  would  talk  about  their  Murphys, 
Piozzis,  Hooles,  &c,  whose  recollections  are  given  here. 
Instead  of  such  trivialities  Dr.  B.  Hill  gives  a  very  lively 
and  amusing  account  of  a  box  of  books  and  its  travels 
from  London  to  the  Riviera.  This  was  during  his  ill- 
ness, for  which  we  give  him  all  sympathy.  It  led  to 
"the  necessity  of  passing  all  my  winters  abroad,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  or  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean." 

This  was  sad  enough,  and  the  victim  tells  us  all  about 
it  in  the  fullest  detail.  It  is  altogether  as  piteous  a 
story  as  we  ever  encountered.    "  Last  year  I  sent  off 


from  London  a  box  of  books  to  Alassio,  on  the  Italian 
Riviera.  Three  weeks  before  " — mark  ! — "  I  myself 
started  for  that  place.  It  was  not  till  full  five  weeks 
after  my  arrival  that  they  reached  me.  Fifty-nine  days 
had  they  spent  in  traversing  little  more  than  a  thousand 
miles.  They  had  advanced  at  the  rate  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  an  hour.  They  were  taken  to  Clarens 
on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  where  I  found  them."  During 
the  winter  more  boxes  of  books  were  despatched,  and 
with  the  same  result.  Happily  came  a  slight  improve- 
ment in  the  movement  ;  "  they  used  to  creep  at  a  some- 
what faster  pace." 

An  editor,  "  however  much  he  may  be  supported  by  the 
climate,  has  to  struggle  against  difficulties."  So  heart- 
rending were  these  that  no  wonder  a  bitter  cry  was 
wrung  from  the  hunted  persecuted  man,  and  if  a  part  of 
the  allusion  is  somewhat  dark  and  enigmatical,  no 
wonder  again:  "  The  Kentish  carrier,  who,  leaving 
Rochester  betimes,  delivered  that  same  day  a  gammon 
of  bacon  and  two  razes  of  ginger  as  far  as  Charing 
Cross,  was  making  more  expedition."  Heaven  save 
the  mark  !  Gibbon  ;  Alassio  :  boxes  of  books,  gammons 
of  bacon — rases  of  ginger! 

A  capital  jest  of  our  Doctor's  is  his  proposal  for  an 
absolutely  new  way  of  writing  books,  so  as  to  escape 
those  very  pardonable  errors  for  which  we  should  be 
indulgent,  and  which  the  snarling  critics  are  too  fond  of 
ferreting  out.  The  editor's  withers  seem  to  have 
been  wrung  somewhat  sorely  in  this  way ;  for  in  scornful 
style  he  says,  "  the  imperfections  are  often  more  clearly 
seen  by  the  editor  than  by  the  most  sharp-sighted 
critics."  Some  foolish  persons  will  of  course  say,  then 
why  let  them  appear  ?  Dr.  B.  Hill's  triumphant  answer 
is,  because  the  rewriting  of  a  book  when  in  proof  costs 
a  very  great  deal  of  money,  which  the  churlish  pub- 
lisher will  refuse  to  pay  for.  "  Were  the  whole  book 
in  type  and  were  cost  of  no  moment,  what  improve- 
ments could  be  made  !  " 

Aye  indeed  !  So  there  could.  The  Doctor  is  quite 
right — though  there  are  odd  folk  who  make  these 
"  improvements  "  when  their  book  is  in  MS.  and  cut 
and  rewrite,  cost  being  to  them  "  of  moment."  Again, 
speaking  of  a  famous  letter  of  Johnson's  for  which 
some  forty  or  fifty  pounds  was  given,  he  compared  it 
with — who  shall  guess  it  ? — a  fiddle  of  great  price  ! 
for  which  he  is  shocked  to  learn  that  a  sum  ' '  three  or  four 
times  as  much  has  been  paid."  O  Sancta  simplicitas ! 
But  this  ignorance  is  of  course  put  on  only  and  part  of 
the  fun.  Our  D.C.L.  slyly  affects  never  to  have 
heard  of  your  "  Strads  "  and  "  Amatis "  for  which 
twenty  and  thirty  times  as  much  has  been  given.  And 
then  the  bitter  protest,  "The  possession  of  such  a 
letter  surely  confers  more  distinction  than  half  a  dozen 
fiddles  !  "  A  good  and  original  idea  this.  We  could 
thus  fancy  the  owner  of  the  Johnson  letter  being 
pointed  out  as  he  walked,  "  he  possesses  it."  It  "  con- 
ferred distinction,"  whereas  the  fellow  with  his  three  or 
four  fiddles,  who  would  look  at  him  ? 

One  of  our  editor's  best  bits  is  that  about  the  niche  in 
Westminster  Bridge.  Mention  had  been  made  of  a  poor 
woman  who  sat  "shivering  in  a  niche  of  Westminster 
Bridge."  A  dull  and  prosaic  incident  ;  but  it  lets  him 
give  play  to  his  fun  and  fancy.  Johnson,  he  tells  us, 
defines  niche  "as  a  hollow  in  which  a  statue  may  be 
placed."  This  is  making  your  ground  sure.  Still,  we 
have  seen  bridges — Waterloo,  for  instance — in  which  the 
niches  were  used  exactly  as  the  poor  woman  used  her 
niche— to  wit,  for  sitting  in.  But  this  by  the  way.  The 
editor  then  goes  to  his  "  Dodsley's  London,"  and  there, 
he  says,  he  "  found  that  these  recesses  were  intended 
to  be  filled  with  groups  of  statuary."  From  mere 
curiosity  we  turned  to  our  Dodsley  and  read  that 
"between  the  niches  "  (and  not  in  the  niches)  "were 
pedestals  on  which  statues  were  to  be  placed."  So  the 
poor  woman  was  using  her  niche  in  the  right  way  after 
all.  We  are  afraid  our  facetious  editor  will  never  for- 
give us  for  thus  finding  him  out. 

Half  the  charm  and  piquancy  is  found  in  the  fashion 
in  which  the  editor  springs  on  us  something  that  is 
utterly  unexpected,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
subject.  Speaking  of  Garrick's  reputation  in  Russia 
he  adds:  "Strangely  enough,  a  railway  station  in 
Russian  is  called  Vauxhall"  Some  of  us  have  heard 
of  Vauxhall,  which  it  seems  consisted  of  "  the  famous 
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gardens  in  Chelsea."  Of  course  they  were  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  but  the  editor  knew  this  as  well  as 
"  the  most  sharp-sighted  critic  "  ! 

So,  too,  with  "  Burke  in  a  Bag."  Burke  was  said  to 
have  gone  down  a  mine  in  a  bag  to  save  his  clothes, 
and  Johnson  was  merry  on  the  topic,  calling  him 
"  Burke  in  a  Bag,"  &c.  The  editor,  with  praiseworthy 
anxiety  lest  we  should  make  a  mistake,  cautions  us  : 
"The  bag  apparently  was  not  the  vehicle  in  which  he 
went  down,  but  a  covering  for  his  clothes."  In  effect 
he  was  not  slung  down  in  a  bag  whose  mouth  was  tied 
up  over  his  head.  Then  how  natural  that  a  bag  should 
suggest  a  sack,  and  we  are  taken  at  once  to  Johnson's 
dictionary  and  the  vestiary  department  of  it,  where  we 
find  that  "sack  is  used  of  a  woman's  loose  robe." 
Thus  it  is  proved  beyond  dispute  that  Burke  was  not 
let  down  like  a  sack  of  flour. 

Again,  in  his  most  playful  way  Dr.  Hill  tells  the  old 
story  of  Johnson's  knocking  down  his  bookseller 
Osborne  with  a  folio.  He  treats  it  vivaciously,  sug- 
gesting improvements  and  little  "discoveries"  to  add 
to  the  interest,  which  of  course  have  not  the  least 
foundation,  and  why  should  they?  This  Osborne,  it 
seems,  had  once  given  Johnson  a  folio  Shakspeare. 
How  natural  that  the  assault  should  have  been  com- 
mitted with  this  volume  !  Though  the  editor  admits 
"  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  Johnson  would  have  brought 
it  to  Osborne,  as  schoolboys  used  to  provide  birch 
rods  with  which  they  were  beaten."  Nichols,  who 
knew  Johnson  well,  identified  the  book  as  the  Greek 
Septuagint ;  but  our  Doctor  demolishes  him,  as  there  is 
no  such  book  found  in  the  sale  catalogue  of  Johnson's 
library.  In  our  trivial  way,  we  hesitatingly  turned  to 
Johnson's  will,  and  there  found  the  Greek  Septuagint ; 
which,  as  it  was  bequeathed  to  a  friend,  was  not, 
of  course,  in  the  sale  catalogue.  Still,  our  editor 
hankers  after  his  Shakspeare  folio,  and  finding  that  it 
has  passed  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Henry  Irving,  he 
asks,  "  May  it  not  be  the  case  that  Sir  Henry  Irving's 
treasure  is  the  great  historic  folio?"  Of  course  Dr. 
B.  Hill  knows  as  well  as  we  do,  and  as  the  eminent 
actor  himself  does,  that  it  may  not  be,  but  'twill  serve. 

Among  the  choice  bits  in  these  pleasantly  recreative 
volumes  is  a  Bill  of  Fare  of  Johnson's,  which  Dr.  B. 
Hill  has  regularly  edited.  He  treats  it  in  his  raciest 
style.  On  one  occasion  Johnson  had  for  dinner  "a 
roast  leg  of  lamb  and  Spinatch,"  cms  coctum  cum 
hcrbis  (the  sage  wrote  it  in  Latin),  with  a  turkey  :  a 
"  farcimen  farinaceum" — which  according  to  our  Doctor 
is  to  be  interpreted  as  "  a  stuffing  made  of  flour  and 
raisins."  This  wonderful  dish — lamb  and  spinach,  and 
turkey  stuffed  with  flour  and  raisins — must  have  made 
the  worthy  Johnson  uncomfortable.  Yet  our  editor 
thinks  it  "  odd  that  the  lamb  and  turkey  were  not 
followed  by  a  pudding  or  sweets."  This  of  course  is 
only  his  "  fun,"  for  the  "  farcimen  "  is  surely  not  stuffing 
for  meat,  but  most  likely  the  actual  pudding,  the  absence 
of  which  the  editor  so  laments,  a  sort  of  flour  dumpling 
with  raisins. 

"  Greek  was  like  lace,"  Johnson  once  said  ;  "  every  one 
.gets  of  it  as  much  as  he  can."  Now  common  literal 
folk — and  indeed  women  particularly — would  heartily 
agree.  They  love  their  little  bit  of  Brussels,  or  Guipure 
—  and  treasure  it.  But  the  editor  in  his  comic  way 
here  gives  a  regular  demi-volte.  This  lace  that  every  one 
"  gets  as  much  of  as  he  can  "  is  not  this  sort  of  thing  : 
Johnson  meant  common  gold  lace  found  on  men's  coats, 
&c.  This  was  as  much  sought  as  Greek,  and  we  could 
fancy  the  girls  eagerly  stripping  off  the  lace  from  their 
sires'  old  coats  to  put  by.  Of  course  they  never  did 
anything  of  the  kind  ;  but  it  is  a  pleasant  fancy  of  the 
Doctor's,  all  the  same.  And  who  can  resist  him  when 
he  actually  furnishes  quotations  from  "Irene,"  Ruddi- 
man,  "Joseph  Andrews,"  Jeremy  Bentham  and  Lord 
Chesterfield  to  prove  that  this  gold  lace  iocis  actually 
worn  on  coats  by  people  of  that  era? 

We  know  that  our  editor's  feeling  heart  is  stirred 
when  he  asks  "  Who  was  dying  Jenny?"  and  in  his 
preface  he  seems  to  bewail  his  hard  fate  in  not  being 
able  to  "throw  light"  on  who  the  dying  Jenny  was. 
This  tone  of  feeling  lifts  it  into  a  thing  of  great  pith 
and  moment,  which  shows  the  editor's  art.  He  longs 
to  know  about  this  "dying  Jenny."  Was  she  one  of 
the  menagerie  at  Bolt  Court — a  dear  female  friend— or 


Johnson's  "  dearest  dear  "  ?  From  his  paying  a  clergy- 
man a  few  shillings  to  attend  her,  we  venture  humbly 
to  speculate  that  she  was  a  poor  dependant — his  maid 
perhaps.  She  did  nothing,  and  nothing  is  told  of  her  ; 
no  one  cares  about  her.  But  still  what  an  impressive- 
ness  in  the  editor's  "  Who  was  dying  Jenny  ?  " 

Such  is  our  arch-Boswellian's  latest  compilation.  We 
can  cordially  recommend  it  to  such  of  our  readers  as 
would  while  away  an  hour  in  a  merry  mood,  have  a 
hearty  laugh — and  who  would  not? — and  can  promise 
that  they  will  find  our  Dr.  Minor,  not  Dr.  Major,  a 
pleasant,  if  inaccurate,  companion. 

THE  NATURALIST  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

"The  Naturalist  in  Australia."    By  W.  Saville-Kent. 
London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1897. 

'  I  "HE  antiquary  taken  with  a  sudden  fancy  for  study- 
ing  living  types  could  not  open  the  book  of  nature 
more  hopefully  than  in  the  heart  of  the  great  Australian 
continent.  For  here  he  would  not  be  rudely  confronted 
with  distasteful  modern  types,  but  could  revel  amid  the 
unfinished  models  on  which  Nature  tried  her  'prentice 
hand  in  the  fashioning  of  the  mammals.  No  great  Ice 
Age  has  laid  its  withering  touch  on  that  fair  and  mystic 
backwater  of  animate  nature,  and  the  pouched  beasts 
that  leap,  silently  and  mostly  by  night,  among  the 
boulders  or  clamber  amid  the  branches  of  gum  and 
wattle  are  those  that  in  forgotten  ages  roamed  our  own 
plains.  Nor  have  the  ancient  types  been  ousted  as  else- 
where by  more  highly  organized  successors.  The 
blackfellows  and  their  warrigals,  if  not  indeed  some  of 
the  thirty  rodents,  arrived  in  that  land,  it  is  not  unfair 
to  suppose,  in  canoes,  while  the  bats  and  aquatic 
animals  have  methods  peculiarly  their  own  for  extend- 
ing their  range,  whether  by  accident  or  design.  But 
those  great  and  important  orders  of  the  mammalia  that 
predominate  elsewhere,  the  apes  and  monkeys,  the 
carnivora  and  the  hoofed  beasts,  are  wanting,  though 
we  find  among  the  pouched  inhabitants  of  the 
land  feeble  parodies  of  the  higher  forms.  Our 
survey  of  the  Australian  mammalia  carries  us,  how- 
ever, lower  far  than  these  marsupials,  and  in 
the  cool-blooded  platypus  and  echidnas — the  former 
chiefly  known  from  rugs  made  of  many  skins  or  from 
wretchedly  mounted  specimens  in  the  museum,  the 
latter  occasionally  brought  alive  to  European  collec- 
tions— we  find  at  once  the  lowest  and  most  remarkable 
of  mammalian  forms,  half  beast,  half  bird  as  to  their 
reproductive  functions.  The  birds  of  Australia,  including 
as  they  do  a  number  of  forms,  outwardly  at  any  rate, 
identical  with  those  of  our  own  country,  are  less 
remarkable.  The  same  swallow  hawks  mutely  beneath 
the  verandah,  virtually  the  same  magpie  chatters  pertly 
from  the  tree  overhead.  Yet  even  the  children  of  air 
develop  eccentricities  in  those  parts  :  the  largest  of  the 
kingfishers  haunts  the  cities  and  suburbs,  and  seeks 
neither  fish  nor  the  waterside  ;  many  of  the  cuckoos 
build  their  own  nest ;  the  wood-swallows,  so  called, 
swarm  like  bees ;  while  of  architects  there  are  the 
mound-builders,  bower-birds  and  fairy-martins.  Among 
both  river  and  sea  fish,  too,  we  find  wondrous  types  of 
great  antiquity,  as  the  Port  Jackson  shark  and  Queens- 
land lung-fish  ;  so  it  may  be  readily  surmised  that  the 
zoology  of  the  Australian  region  is  of  surpassing 
interest  to  the  student  of  distribution  ;  and  that  the 
"fossil  continent"  furnishes  a  number  of  treasures, 
their  number  almost  yearly  augmented  by  exploration, 
for  the  delight  of  those  who  study  the  higher  living 
types  in  the  light  of  comparison  with  the  crude  speci- 
mens first  turned  out  of  Nature's  workshop. 

The  literature  of  this  singular  fauna  is  unaccountably 
meagre.  The  elaborate  monographs  of  Gould  are  either 
out  of  print  or  out  of  date,  or  both  ;  while  the  less  pre- 
tentious travel-records  of  Bennett  and  Wheelwright, 
though  full  of  interesting  reading,  lack  the  systematic 
treatment  which  the  subject  demands.  Nothing  more 
modern  has  appeared,  with  the  single  exception  of  a 
small  introductory  book  recently  noticed  in  these 
columns.  Mr.  Saville-Kent,  of  well-earned  Barrier  Reef 
reputation,  had  therefore,  it  was  thought,  a  unique 
opportunity  when  he  undertook  to  furnish  a  monograph 
on  Australian  zoology.  The  qualifications  of  the  author 
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and  the  generosity  of  the  publishers  in  the  matter  of 
illustration  not  only  bear  criticism  ;  they  are  alike  un- 
impeachable. Yet,  perhaps  because  the  repeated 
postponement  of  the  book  had  unduly  raised  our  ex- 
pectations, we  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  surprise, 
bordering  indeed  on  disappointment,  at  the  "sketchy" 
way  in  which  the  author  has  availed  himself  of  a  chance 
that  may  not  soon  recur.  With  grateful  memories  of 
the  careful  detail  observed  in  Mr.  Kent's  contribution  to 
the  marine  zoology  of  the  Barrier  Reef  district,  we  were 
not  untroubled  with  doubts  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  specialist  would  feel  called  upon  to  exert  himself  in 
systematically  covering  the  wider  field  of  the  present  work. 
In  the  preface,  he  disclaims,  it  is  true,  any  attempt 
at  presenting  us  with  a  systematic  monograph  ;  but  this 
frank  avowal  merely  served  to  confirm  our  fears  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  for  no  such  contemplated  absence  of  detail 
was  mentioned,  if  we  remember  rightly,  in  theprospectus. 
Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Saville-Kent's  sumptuous  quarto, 
beautifully  printed  and  illustrated  with  coloured  plates, 
collotype  plates  and  text  cuts  in  lavish  profusion, 
mostly  after  the  author's  careful  and  artistic  photo- 
graphs, must  find  a  place  in  every  well-appointed 
zoological  library.  Needless  also  to  say,  the  author  is 
at  once  entertaining  and  instructive  on  his  favourite 
lizards,  fishes  and  lower  marine  organisms,  while  his 
accounts  of  such  things  as  the  Abrolhos  group  and  of 
the  "  white  ants  "  will  be  followed  with  interest.  Yet 
the  disappointment  remains.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
cavil  so  much  at  Mr.  Saville-Kent's  frivolous  manner,  at 
the  alliterative  chapter-headings,  such  as  "Vegetable 
Vagaries  "or  "  Marine  Miscellanea  " — though  we  would 
consider  them  more  appropriate  over  "turnover" 
articles  in  evening  papers.  Nor  are  we  very  seriously 
annoyed  by  such  ornate  phrases  as  those  employed, 
for  example,  in  depicting  the  amours  of  the  Queensland 
spider:  "The  husband  is  too  unsubstantial  a  morsel 
for  even  '.the  tickling  of  his  partner's  palate."  When- 
ever a  careful  observer  like  Mr.  Saville-Kent  wooes  the 
lighter  vein,  the  result  is  somehow  vaguely  displeasing 
and  oppressive  ;  and  we  are  prepared  to  suffer.  But  we 
are  acutely  disappointed  at  the  grave  and  unaccount- 
able neglect  of  the  great  mammalian  class.  There  are 
reasons,  irrespective  of  the  continent  which  they  in- 
habit, why  the  mammals  should  particularly  invite 
study,  reasons  economic  and  scientific.  They  are 
nearest  in  organization  to  ourselves,  they  supply  very 
many  of  our  daily  wants,  and  their  anatomy  and  habits 
alike  repay  investigation.  But  the  mammals  of  the 
Australian  continent  have,  as  already  intimated,  an 
especial  attractiveness  of  their  own  ;  and  both  on 
account  of  their  great  antiquity,  as  well  as  for  the 
sadder  reason  that  their  stay  with  us  is  inevitably  a 
matter  only  of  years,  they  must  always  monopolize  a 
large  share  of  the  attention  of  the  average  naturalist 
who  visits  the  country.  Mr.  Kent  admits  that  no 
other  group  of  land  vertebrates  exhibits  their  remark- 
able individuality  ;  yet  he  has,  without  apology,  seen 
fit  to  dismiss  them  in  some  fifteen  pages  of  the  intro- 
ductory chapter,  of  which  the  kangaroo  group  are 
allowed  only  twenty  lines,  while  the  very  interesting 
and  much-discussed  dingo  has  only  one  !  Those  por- 
tions of  this  handsome  volume  in  which  the  author  has 
written  con  amore  of  particular  types  that  have  attracted 
his  notice  form  delightful  reading,  but  even  their  merit 
is  not  sufficient  to  atone  for  the  very  grave  omissions. 

POETRY  AND  WATER. 

f  Thames  Sonnets  and  Semblances."     By  Margaret 

Armour  and  W.  B.  Macdougall.    London  :  Elkin 

Mathews.  1897. 
"  Jubilee  Greeting  at  Spithead  to  the  Men  of  Greater 

Britain."    By  Theodore  Watts-Dunton.  London 

and  New  York  :  John  Lane.  1897. 
"Aphroessa:  a  Legend  of  Argolis;  and  other  Poems. 

By   George   Horton.     London  :    Fisher  Unwin. 

1897. 

W  7" ATER,  judiciously  used,  makes  what  it  is  mixed 
W  with  go  a  long  way.  It  makes  twelve  sonnets 
by  Miss  Armour  go  all  the  way  from  Vauxhall  Bridge 
±0  the  East  London  Docks,  and,  by  giving  the  where- 
withal for  twelve  "Semblances"  to  Mr.  Macdougall, 


enables  this  pretentiously  slight  volume  to  make  its 
appearance  graced  with  a  rather  pretty  cover.  The 
book  by  its  arrangement  suggests  a  somewhat  personal 
vision  of  author  and  artist  sitting  down  side  by  side  at 
each  selected  spot,  and  having  a  race  which  should  be 
finished  first,  the  sonnet  or  the  semblance.  It  is  gene- 
rally the  semblance  that  shows  signs  of  haste  in  the 
doing.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  melody  in  the 
twelve  ruminating  sonnets  with  which  Miss  Armour 
has  slowly  browsed  her  way  down  both  banks  of 
Thames  ;  but  her  thought  has  no  particular  beginning, 
middle,  or  end,  nor  much  vital  relationship  to  the 
matter  in  hand.  The  illustrations  have  a  cheap  sen- 
tentiousness,  and  are  thready  and  homespun  in  texture  ; 
a  few  of  them  are  decoratively  composed,  but  none  of 
them  has  yet  found  the  originality  of  expression  that 
all  pretend  to.  Such  snippets  of  work  should  not  be 
turned  into  a  book.  The  author  and  the  artist  are 
sympathetic  in  their  attempts  to  back  each  other  up  ; 
but  their  two  negatives  do  not  make  an  affirmative. 

Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton  mixes  even  more  water 
with  his  poetry  than  Miss  Armour  :  yet  off  that  thin 
brew  his  verses  take  to  themselves  all  the  airs  and 
graces  of  a  deep  intoxication.  Water  is  a  good  servant 
but  a  bad  master,  and  we  fear  that  here  it  has  utterly 
mastered  the  brain  of  Mr.  Watts-Dunton's  patriotic 
muse.  To  use  Nature's  forces  as  a  passing  simile  is  all 
very  well,  but  it  palls  upon  one  when  in  stanza  after  stanza 
the  patriotic  ardour  of  wind  and  wave  is  invoked  for  all 
things  British,  racial  and  political.  Mr.  Watts-Dunton 
does  not  carry  his  patriotism  so  far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  common-sense  as  the  poet  who  told  Alma's  waters 
to  "  roll  proudly,"  because  on  its  banks  its  own  coun- 
trymen were  defeated — which  was  about  as  sensible  as 
to  tell  the  Thames  to  roll  proudly  because  a  Dutchman 
once  swept  it  with  his  broom — but  he  clasps  "Ocean's 
mighty  waist "  with  "Britain's  zone,"  and  makes  her 
waltz  to  a  very  English  tune.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
Armada  we  learn  that  the  billows  of  the  Channel,  back- 
ing the  winner  beforehand,  cried  out  "  Ha  !  ha  !  they 
come,  the  ships  of  Spain  !  "  and  yet,  in  the  very  same 
verse,  they  were  in  ignorance  of  Nelson's  death  when 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  reached  them. 
Does  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  wish  us  to  infer  that  his 
precious  patriotic  billows  waited  to  be  informed  by  the 
English  newspapers  ?  This  is  such  poor  stuff  that  it 
may  be  as  well,  lest  we  be  charged  with  twisting  our 
quotations,  to  let  the  thing  speak  for  itself : — 

"  When  foemen  threat  He  smiles,  He  smiles  ! 

Yea,  England's  guardian  angel  stirs  His  wings — 
Then  out  from  furthest  Scilly  Isles 

Right  on  by  Deal  a  glittering  laughter  springs, 
As  when  of  old  His  billowy  host 

Cried   out    '  Ha  !   ha  !    they  come,   the   ships  of 
Spain  !  ' — 
As  when  that  day  around  the  coast 
The  news  of  Trafalgar  was  tossed 

Ere  yet  His  billows  knew  what  England  lost — 
What  man  lay  slain." 

Mr.  Watts-Dunton's  verse  is  not  generally  any 
better  than  this  ;  but  it  is  not  usually  quite  so  silly. 
His  sonnet  "England  stands  alone"  contains  some 
sensible,  well  put,  but  fairly  obvious  remarks  ;  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  solid,  the  least  washy  thing  in  the 
book. 

Luckily  water  has  its  place,  even  in  poetry.    A  really 
poetic  motive  will  do  much  for  verse  not  in  itself  free 
from  the  diluting  element.    Such  a  motive  has  Mr. 
George  Horton  found  in    "Aphroessa,"  a  narrative 
poem  giving  in  blank  verse  the  story  of  a  young  Greek 
shepherd,  of  later  days,  lured  to  death  by  a  Nereid. 
The  poem  does  not  begin  strongly,  but  it  becomes 
better  as  it  goes,  and  if  it  does  not  contain  any  strong 
poetry  it  shows  touches  of  true  passion  ;  it  has  much 
charm  of  colour  in  its  descriptions  of  nature,  and  not  a 
few  touches  of  imagination.    This  is  a  pretty  enough 
way  of  denying  the  growth  of  whiskers  : — 
"  Nor  had  the  sunny  upland  of  his  cheek 
Put  forth  as  yet  a  single  tiny  sprout 
To  hide  the  wild,  red  poppies  of  his  youth." 
And  this  is  still  better,  upon  better  grounds — 
"  'Tis  evening,  and  the  shrill  cicada's  song 
Has  ceased  among  the  feathery  olive  trees 
How  suddenly  the  quiet  fell  !  but  now 
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A  million  tiny  prisoners  of  the  grove 
Were  rasping  at  the  bars,  when  in  a  breath 
They  stopped  with  one  accord,  as  if  they  heard 
Night's  footfall  in  the  pillared  corridors." 
There  are  certain  sensuous  touches  in  Mr.  Horton's 
love  passages  which  are  quite  admirable.    This  little 
variant  on  Suckling's  well-known  line  has  an  originality 
which  makes  it  admissible  : — 

"  The  lovely  toes,  like  white  mice  all  asleep, 
Lay  side  by  side." 
And  besides  this  the  writer  brings  himself  into  our  text 
by  showing  that  he  feels  the  mystery  and  charm  of 
water  as  a  poetic  accompaniment  to  life,  of  water  with 
its  unfathomable  voice  so  appealing  to  the  sensitive  ear, 
so  suggestive  of  myth  or  legend  such  as  this  that  he 
has  woven  round   it.    Therefore,  though  there  is  a 
certain  admixture  of  water  in  this  delicate  Greek  wine 
of  his,  we  do  fancy  that  we  get  from  him  some 
"  Touch  of  that  poetic  charm 
That  sifts  into  the  hearts  of  uncouth  men, 
Who  lodge  apart  beneath  the  large  white  stars 
And  listen  to  the  whispering  wilderness." 

TIMON  OF  FRANKFURT. 

•"Schopenhauer's  System  in  its  Philosophical  Signifi- 
cance." By  Professor  William  Caldwell.  London: 
Blackwood.  1897. 

PROFESSOR  CALDWELL  is  mightily  vexed  at  the 
perpetual  successes  of  the  Hegelians,  who  are 
carrying  all  before  them  not  only  in  America,  his 
adopted  home,  but  even  in  his  own  native  Scotland. 
He  is  jealous  for  the  honour  of  Reid  the  refuted,  and 
for  the  gloomy  possible  prospects  of  the  Covenant  and 
the  Shorter  Catechism.  He  has,  therefore,  conceived 
the  bold  notion  of  calling  up  Samuel  (in  the  shape  of 
Schopenhauer,  the  philosopher)  from  his  grave,  wrapping 
him  in  a  genteel  mantle,  and  setting  him  to  prophesy 
against  the  disturbers  of  the  Caledonian  Israel.  Scho- 
penhauer as  a  writer  is  by  no  means  dead.  Of  course 
not.  He  had  the  seeds  of  immortality  in  him,  the  gift 
of  a  masterful,  lucid  and  vigorous  style.  He  was  also  a 
man  of  the  world,  who  understood  the  groundlings.  He 
cursed  and  swore  and  kicked  things  about,  not  only  his 
landlady  but  the  visible  framework  of  things,  and  the 
painful  devices  of  philosophy  and  religion.  He  had  a  vast 
appetite  ;  his  biliary  ducts  were  portentously  enlarged  ; 
his  voice  was  loud  and  raucous.  He  was  no  gentle 
spirit  from  the  empyraean,  but  a  man,  such  an  one  as 
ourselves — full  of  swagger  and  fermented  liquids,  ready 
to  expound  the  unknown  in  terms  of  the  known,  and  to 
resolve  all  high  falutin'  into  its  original  hoggishness. 
The  natural  man  finds  Schopenhauer  easy  to  read  and 
not  hard  to  assimilate  :  he  distinctly  likes  to  hear  the 
old  rascal  scold  away,  with  such  atrocious  peevishness, 
against  all  and  sundry.  It  never  displeases  one  to 
hear  that  the  faces  of  men  are  but  caricatures,  their 
wits  cretinous,  and  their  morals  those  of  the 
lowest  pot-house.  It  is  rather  amusing  to  be  assured  that 
the  real  philosopher  is  he  who  damns  most  deeply  ; 
because,  though  the  veriest  dolt  oneself,  one  feels  that 
one  is,  so  far,  capable  of  playing  the  part  of  a  very 
Socrates.  But  the  place  of  Schopenhauer  in  the  history 
of  Philosophy  is  much  the  same  as  the  place  of  the 
•cow  who  resolved  to  stop  the  express.  He  adorns  a 
tale  and  nothing  more.  Even  Professor  Caldwell  knows 
that  the  real  Arthur  is  well  and  featly  cut  to  pieces  by 
his  opponents  ;  but  the  pieces  maybe  collected,  patched 
together,  and  used  with  corrections,  he  thinks,  as  a  kind 
of  philosophic  Arthurian  legend,  for  delight  and  edifica- 
tion. Schopenhauer's  philosophy,  if  one  may  call  it  so, 
is  simple  enough.  It  arose  out  of  Kant's  great  mistake, 
that  behind  phenomena  and  outside  consciousness  there 
was  a  thing  in  itself,  which  could  never  be  known, 
because  there  can  only  be  knowledge  of  what  is  inside 
consciousness.  Schopenhauer  hit  upon  the  name  of 
Will  for  this  imaginary  thing  in  itself,  and  of  course 
quickly  found  that  he  had  to  modify  the  word  Will 
very  considerably  for  the  purpose.  He  made  it  mean 
a  mere  jut,  push,  sway  or  tide  in  things,  which  some- 
how "  struck  a  light  for  itself  in  intellect,"  but  gene- 
rally boggled  and  blundered  blindly  into  a  world  of 
•deceitful  shows  and  knaveries.    This  black  and  un- 


reasonable savage  tide,  called  Will,  throws  up  visible 
forms  and  sucks  them  back  again  ;  hence  the  world. 
Man  is  a  wave  containing  a  phosphorescent  spark  of 
mind  in  this  dark  tide.  He  is  the  sport  of  Will  and  a 
mere  bit  of  Will,  but  he  can  know  nothing  about  Will, 
because  the  Reason  can  only  reach  to  the  rational,  and 
Will  is  by  no  means  rational.  But  there  is  one  possi- 
bility of  backstairs  escape,  marked  "  for  genius  only." 
By  a  kind  of  sneaking  accident  of  feeling  or  intuition  or 
revelation  a  man  may  get  to  know  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  then  he  must  cultivate  the  pure  ideas,  such  as  Plato 
mentioned,  as  great  realities.  Art  will  help  him  to  es- 
cape e  converse)  from  the  intolerable  nonsense  of  the  uni- 
verse. Schopenhauer  was  a  comparatively  uneducated 
man.  He  talked  much  of  Science,  but  studied  no  sciences 
to  speak  of.  He  had  great  hopes  for  man  in  Art,  but 
his  own  taste  was  poor  and  crudely  vulgar,  and  he  had 
no  natural  love  of  the  lovely.  He  praised  Plato  as 
chief  amongst  the  ancients,  but  never  mastered  even  the 
"  Thesetetus  "  properly.  He  was  a  gloomy  individualist, 
hugely  proud  and  self-sufficient,  loathing  his  fellows, 
despising  history,  the  Church  and  State,  and  social 
aspirations  and  patriotism.  He  babbled  much  of  sym- 
pathy, which  he  did  not  feel  ;  and  of  metaphysic,  in 
which  he  did  not  believe.  Above  all  things  he  hated 
Hegel,  because  Hegel  proclaims  that  the  world  is 
intelligible,  and  that  an  eternal  Reason  is  unfolding 
itself  in  history  and  the  institutions  of  men.  It  seems 
a  pity  to  bring  up  this  gloomy,  impatient,  unpleasant, 
snarling  Teutonic  ban-dog  from  his  Tartarus  ;  but 
Professor  Caldwell  hopes  that  Schopenhauer  will  do 
more  than  mumble  the  calves  of  the  Hegelian  poachers, 
that  he  will  fetch  and  carry  shortly  for  the  elders  of  the 
Conventicle.  Dust  and  ashes,  total  depravity  of  man, 
no  hope  in  reasoning,  crucifixion  the  law  of  life,  the  will 
the  sole  seat  of  virtue,  predestination,  and  so  on — all 
these  doctrines  must  sound  very  familiar  to  those  who 
affect  that  dour  and  northern  faith  which  is  humorously 
called  orthodoxy.  Of  course  there  is  no  God,  no 
hope,  and  no  consolation  for  mankind  in  Schopenhauer; 
but  these  little  things  may  be  managed  in  the  appendices 
supplied  by  able  editors.  "  He  ought,  as  it  were,  at 
this  point  to  have  trusted  more,"  says  the  author 
innocently  ;  but  hastily  qualifies  his  words  "if  we  can 
think  of  him,  as  capable  of  trust  or  faith — in  the 
reality  of  our  consciousness."  If  he  had  but  supple- 
mented his  bad  reasoning  by  worse  faith,  he  would 
have  been  much  more  likely  to  command  admiration 
especially  in  northern  latitudes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  ; 
but  might  not  similar  things  be  said  of  all  blackguards 
and  ruffians  else?  If  the  "  busters"  (or  forceful  crimi- 
nals) of  London  were  to  employ  in  glorious  battle  or 
in  humanitarian  labour  the  energy  they  now  expend  in 
kicking  the  police  or  impoverishing  the  public,  they 
would  all  shortly  become  heroes  and  saints.  Unfortu- 
nately their  theory  of  life  is  exactly  contrary  to  these 
things,  and  so  is  Schopenhauer's  to  the  trust,  patience, 
and  ultimate  semi-optimism  which  his  shade  is  to  teach. 
The  object  of  this  book  is  therefore  to  advise  us  to  use 
the  Ethiopian,  but  first  to  change  his  skin  ;  and  the 
advice  is  vain  and  nugatory.  But  in  other  respects 
the  book  is  useful.  The  author  deals  faithfully  with  his 
currish  friend.  He  has  curried  him  with  an  unsparing 
hand.  Seven-and-tvventy  of  his  major  failings  are 
chronicled  and  revealed.  The  truths  under  Schopen- 
hauer's fallacies  are  carefully  exhumed,  and  displayed 
with  the  skill  of  a  good  curator.  A  few  split  infini- 
tives, unaccented  Greek  phrases,  one  or  two  pages 
of  sheer  nonsense  and  a  too  indiscriminate  use  of 
the  word  "idea" — these  are  the  worst  actual  faults  in 
the  book. 

GREEK  TOMBS. 

"  Sculptured  Tombs  of  Hellas."    By  Percy  Gardner, 

Litt.D.    London  :  Macmillan.  1897. 
"  A  Handbook  of  Greek  Sculpture."   By  Ernest  Arthur 

Gardner,  M.A.    London  :  Macmillan.  1897. 

DR.  GARDNER,  except  in  a  matter  to  be  mentioned 
immediately,  has  produced  an  admirable  treatise 
on  a  difficult  subject.  He  is  acquainted  with  the  latest 
researches  of  the  learned.  The  systematic  study  of 
Egyptian  archaeology  which  recent  years  have  seen 
enables  him  to  begin  with  a  knowledge  of  the  subject 
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and  of  all  the  circumstances  which  bear  upon  it  hitherto 
hardly  to  be  attained.  The  book  is  nevertheless  defective, 
through  the  fault  rather  of  the  publisher  than  of  the 
author.  There  is  no  index.  In  the  preface  Dr. 
Gardner  says,  "  In  a  work  of  this  kind,  which  does  not 
attempt  completeness,  but  is  methodical  in  arrangement, 
the  best  form  of  index  is  a  detailed  table  of  contents 
and  list  of  engravings."  Most  readers  would  gather 
from  this  statement  that  the  book  contains  "a  detailed 
table  of  contents,"  and  that  the  very  beautiful,  numerous 
and  well-selected  illustrations  would  be  accompanied 
■by  an  adequate  list.  But  the  Contents  are  most 
meagrely  set  out,  and  the  very  first  plate  of  all  is  not  so 
much  as  mentioned.  It  represents  a  very  interesting 
group  of  sculptured  monuments,  about  which  we  should 
be  glad  of  some  information.  The  print  is  marked 
"Plate  I.,"  but  has  no  title  ;  and  in  the  list  "  Plate  I."  is 
described  as  being  on  page  3,  and  representing  a 
"Lying  in  State."  We  find  on  that  page,  not  "Plate  I." 
but  "Fig.  I.,"  with  a  very  archaic  picture  from  a  terra- 
cotta tablet  of  a  funeral  scene.  This  kind  of  careless- 
ness is  calculated  to  deter  a  reader  whose  curiosity  is 
excited  by  the  frontispiece,  and  who  is  anxious  to  learn 
all  about  it.  Professor  Gardner's  work  will  be  most 
useful  to  those  who  have  visited  Athens,  and  who, 
therefore,  know  where  such  monuments  are  to  be 
found.  To  the  tourist  the  want  of  an  index  makes  this 
book  practically  useless ;  but  perhaps  Messrs.  Macmillan 
wish  to  intimate  that  they  do  not  undertake  to  cater  for 
the  ordinary  tourist. 

The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  burial  customs  in 
Greece.  About  funeral  rites  the  Greeks  had  "very 
strong  feelings,"  like  the  Egyptians.  "The  first  and 
most  important  duty  of  an  heir  "  was  to  see  that  inter- 
ment took  place  with  all  the  due  ceremonial.  What 
that  was  is  carefully  detailed  and  fully  illustrated,  one 
of  the  pictures,  "The  Deposition  at  the  Tomb,"  being 
a  beautiful  drawing  from  a  white  Attic  lekythos.  The 
next  chapter,  also  charmingly  illustrated  with  scenes 
from  painted  vases,  is  on  "The  Worship  of  the  Dead." 
Professor  Gardner  describes  "the  liberality"  of  those 
who  made  offerings  at  the  tombs  of  their  chiefs  and 
warriors.  The  further  back  we  go  the  greater  was  this 
liberality,  and  the  richest  graves  yet  discovered  are 
those  of  a  prehistoric  period.  Armour,  ornaments, 
swords,  arrows,  drinking  cups,  sceptres,  and  other 
objects  of  gold  were  found  at  Mycente,  enough  to  stock 
a  whole  museum.  Terra-cotta  takes  the  place  of  gold 
in  most  of  the  later  Greek  tombs  ;  and  the  contents  of 
a  child's  coffin  are  displayed  in  a  very  careful  and 
minute  cut  on  page  14.  Chapter  III.  investigates  the 
Greek  doctrines  as  to  a  future  life,  and  especially  the 
tenets  of  the  sect  known  as  Orphists,  by  some  called 
Pythagoreans. 

A  disquisition  on  the  "prehistoric  age"  comes  next. 
The  earliest  date  indicated  for  the  so-called  Beehive 
tombs  seems  to  be  about  the  fifteenth  century  before 
our  era  :  that  is  the  time  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  in 
Egypt.  The  civilization  of  Greece  which  produced  the 
wonders  unearthed  by  Schliemann  was  developed  long 
before  what  we  call  the  Homeric  age,  and  some  have 
not  hesitated  to  denominate  it  Phoenician.  At  this 
point  Dr.  Gardner  is  very  cautious,  and  we  must  refer 
to  his  book  for  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Evans  and  other 
authorities.  The  next  chapter  relates  to  Asia  Minor. 
"  There  can  be  little  doubt,"  says  our  author,  "  that  if 
excavations  were  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  amid  the  Aeolic  and  Ionic  settle- 
ments, we  should  be  able  to  bridge  the  gap  now  exist- 
ing between  prehistoric  and  historic  Greece."  He 
gives  illustrations  of  the  remarkable  sculptures  which 
have  already  been  discovered.  The  most  interesting  of 
the  archaic  grave  monuments  are  those  of  the  Xanthus 
Valley,  and  among  them  the  Harpy  Tomb,  which  is 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  In  the  same  collection  is 
a  Lycian  sculpture  representing  a  Siren. 

With  the  sixth  chapter  we  reach  Greece  again,  and 
have  a  plate  of  a  carving,  now  at  Berlin,  which  was 
found  at  Chrysapha,  in  Sparta.  The  Spartan  tombs 
bear  no  names,  and  the  most  remarkable  thing  about 
them  is  their  testimony  to  the  high  esteem  in  which 
women  were  held.  "  Sparta  was  the  city  in  all  Greece 
where  women  were  held  in  the  highest  honour."  The 
best  examples  of  Spartan  sculpture  are  in  the  Museum 


at  Athe  ns,  and  Professor  Gardner  goes  into  some 
detail  in  describing  them.  We  next  come  to  the  far 
more  artistic  sculpture  of  Attica,  and  Plate  III.  shows 
us  a  beautiful  group.  Here  all  we  have  learned  from 
the  former  chapters  comes  in,  and  Dr.  Gardner  can  say 
"I  have  already  dwelt  on  these  facts  from  the  point  of 
view  of  custom  and  cultus  ;  it  remains  to  show  their 
working  in  the  field  of  art." 

To  art  accordingly  the  rest  of  the  book  is  devoted, 
and  as  the  illustrations  are  numerous  and  good  the 
reader  will  find  it  pleasant  to  linger  here.  A  votive 
tablet  from  Tarentum,  where  there  was  a  Dorian 
colony,  represents  two  beautiful  goddesses  with  a 
horse's  head  between  them,  and  will  be  generally  admired, 
as  will  an  engraving  of  a  stele  in  the  Athens  Museum, 
on  which  funeral  rites  are  very  curiously  depicted  in 
low  relief.  A  chapter  on  portraits  will  be  read  with 
interest.  Two  seated  figures  of  mourners,  from  statues 
in  the  Vatican  and  at  Berlin,  together  with  Professor 
Gardner's  remarks  upon  them,  are  extremely  instruc- 
tive. A  large  number  of  the  illustrations  to  this 
chapter  represent  objects  in  the  Athens  Museum  and 
are  of  great  value  to  the  student.  The  family  groups, 
which  come  next,  can  only  be  described  as  affecting. 
The  parting  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  is  well  figured 
from  the  beautiful  tablet  at  Paris.  At  the  end  of  his 
volume  Professor  Gardner  enters  on  the  highly  contro- 
versial questions  which  are  concerned  with  the  Mauso- 
leum and  the  still  more  difficult  subject  of  the  sculptured 
coffins  found  near  Sidon  and  now  at  Constantinople. 
We  have  heard  much  of  both  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  may  well  hold  back  from  expressing  an  opinion 
until  authorities  are  better  agreed. 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Ernest  Gardner's  "  Hand- 
book "  will  be  found  an  excellent  companion  to  his 
brother's  work  on  the  sculptured  tombs  of  Greece. 
The  new  views,  now  almost  universally  adopted,  as  to 
the  dates  of  the  statues  we  most  admire,  such  as  the 
"Victory"  of  Olympia  and  the  "Dying  Gladiator," 
are  well  and  fully  stated,  and  we  may  safely  recommend 
the  little  volume  as  a  guide  to  students. 

MEMORIES  OF  NO  IMPORTANCE. 

"  An  Old  Soldier's  Memories."  By  S.  H.  Jones  Parry, 
J. P.,  D.L.,  late  Captain  Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers. 
London  :  Hurst  &  Blackett.  1897. 

WHAT  is  here  dished  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
might  bore  or  amuse  (according  to  the  listener) 
in  the  smoking  room  of  a  country  home  but  was  scarcely 
worth  perpetuating  in  print.  Mr.  Jones  Parry,  as  he 
apparently  prefers  to  be  called,  served  for  some  time  in 
India,  and  during  that  time  saw  the  Mutiny  and  two 
other  campaigns.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
very  keen  soldier,  for  he  left  the  service  as  soon  as  he 
could  get  his  pension,  and  he  has  a  grievance  in  that  he 
did  not  get  a  brevet  on  retirement.  He  says  "any 
recognition  of  his  service  was  impossible,"  "  because 
he  did  not  live  within  100  yards  of  the  Horse  Guards," 
whereas,  with  his  experience,  he  should  know  perfectly 
well  that  brevet  rank  is  not  conferred  on  retirement, 
although  honorary  rank  was  so  under  certain  warrants. 
But  he  maintains  that  "these  men"  (who  had  served 
through  the  Mutiny)  "with  medals  on  their  breasts, 
aye,  and  scars  beneath  them,  have  had  but  scant 
reward."  How  do  they  stand  by  the  side  of  recipients 
of  the  D.S.O.  ?  Why,  they  are  simply  superseded. 
Does  it  strike  the  author  that  Lord  Wolseley  and  Lord 
Napier,  and  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  and  Lord  Roberts  went 
through  the  Mutiny,  and  did  they  get  no  reward  ?  or 
did  they  all  live  within  100  yards  of  Pall  Mall?  The 
grievance,  it  seems,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  D.S.O. 
confers  social  precedence,  while  a  medal,  or  even  the 
Victoria  Cross,  does  not.  But  the  D.S.O.  was  intro- 
duced in  order  to  remedy  the  very  anomaly  of  which  our 
author  complains,  namely,  that  subalterns  were  neither 
eligible  for  the  Bath  nor  for  a  brevet,  and  in  con- 
sequence, however  gallant  their  deeds  may  have  been, 
they  occasionally  perhaps  passed  unrewarded  unless  per- 
formed after  some  years'  service.  But,  even  as  it  was, 
"the  heroes  of  Lucknow  "  all  or  nearly  all  managed  to 
come  to  the  front,  as  the  names  we  have  already  men- 
tioned and  many  more  besides  amply  testify.  We  have  all 
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of  us  heard  at  times  plenty  of  memories  or  this  nature 
from  garrulous  old  gentlemen  who  think  they  were 
more  valuable  than  they  probably  were,  but  veterans 
don't  fortunately  often  ply  their  pens  as  readily  as  this 
one.  Most  of  his  reminiscences  are  of  a  very  paltry 
order,  and  read  like  the  schoolboy  scribble  of  a  young 
subaltern.  "  Bellary  is  a  beastly  station  ;  we  were  singu- 
larly fortunate  in  our  officers'  wives  :  they  are  charming." 
"  David  Brown  was  a  strict  but  most  kind  adjutant. 
He  used  to  call  me  a  cheeky  youngster  now  and  again." 
These  are  fair  specimens,  culled  at  random,  of  the  sort 
of  stuff  which  we  drearily  wade  through  for  300  pages. 
There  is  nothing  witty  or  amusing  to  enliven  the  prosy 
record  ;  no  new  light  is  thrown  on  the  great  events 
which  occurred  at  Cawnpore  and  Lucknow,  while  even 
Lord  Clyde  and  Neill  seem  oppressed  by  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere  and  grow  commonplace.  Some  of  the 
earlier  portion  is  more  or  less  interesting,  because  it 
reveals  a  state  of  things  so  widely  different  from  what 
we  see  round  us  to-day.  Thus  the  description  of  the 
target  practice,  or  "  ball  fire,"  in  vogue  when  our  author 
joined  perforce  raises  a  smile,  even  if  it  be  an  indignant 
one,  at  the  apathy  of  the  officers  who  were  contented 
so  to  train  their  men  for  war.  A  target,  six  feet  by  two, 
was  placed  at  a  hundred  yards,  with  a  bull's-eye  in  the 
centre  half  a  foot  in  diameter.  "  If  a  man  made  a  bull's- 
eye,  he  shouldered  arms  and  marched  home.  If  three 
bull's-eyes  were  made,  the  company  was  excused  further 
practice"!  In  consequence,  "many  men  seldom,  if 
ever,  fired  their  muskets  at  all,  and,  when  they  did,  were 
so  frightened  at  the  kick,  that  they  got  to  look  on 
target  practice  as  a  curse."  But  such  plums  as  this  one 
are  very  few  and  far  between,  and  on  closing  the  volume 
our  chief  feeling  was  a  sense  of  wonderment  as  to  why 
Mr.  Jones  Parry  had  thought  it  worth  while  to  write 
it  at  all. 

LOMBOCK. 

"  With  the  Dutch  in  the  East  :  an  Outline  of  the  Mili- 
tary Operations  in  Lombock,  1894."  By  Captain 
W.  Cool,  Dutch  Engineers.  Translated  by  E.  J. 
Taylor.    London  :  Luzac.  1897. 

i(  ~VX  7 AS  it  possible,"  asks  the  author  of  this  work, 
*  »  "for  us  to  refuse  the  flattering  request  of  our 
former  comrade,  in  collaboration  with  whom  we  pub- 
lished '  A  Beautiful  Page  from  Atcheen's  History,' once 
more  to  join  hands  and  undertake  a  similar  task?" 
Scarcely,  perhaps  ;  but  it  is  a  pity  the  translator  did 
not  see  fit  to  condense  rigorously  the  elaborate,  precise, 
and  verbose  narrative  of  Captain  Cool  concerning  the 
military  operations  in  Lombock  three  years  ago.  We 
cannot  believe  that  the  subject  is  of  such  enthralling 
interest  to  Englishmen  as  to  warrant  this  lengthy  blue- 
book  treatment ;  and  we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  as 
it  stands  the  story  is  too  intolerably  diffuse  and  dull  even 
for  a  Dutch  stomach.  Mr.  Taylor  has  taken  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  reducing  the  chapter  on 
the  early  relations  of  the  Dutch  with  Bali  and  Lombock 
to  "a  more  readable  quantity."  He  should  have  gone 
further,  and,  recollecting  that  he  was  appealing  to  a 
people  whose  interests  in  his  subject  are  limited,  have 
brought  the  whole  narrative  down  to  this  condition. 
By  the  merciless  excision  of  bald  irrelevancies,  and  by 
the  toning  down  of  the  author's  redundant  style,  he 
might  have  reduced  the  work  to  reasonable  propor- 
tions and  have  thereby  made  it  really  valuable  in  its  way. 
We  have  not  read  the  original,  and  have  no  desire  to 
read  it ;  so  we  will  give  Mr.  Taylor  all  possible  credit  for 
accuracy.  But  he  is  too  literal.  He  thinks  it  necessary 
to  reproduce  what  we  take  to  be  the  author's  arrange- 
ment of  the  paragraphs  and  the  author's  generous  use 
of  notes  of  exclamation  when  there  is  nothing  to  wonder 
at ;  and  our  irritation  on  these  grounds  is  heightened 
by  the  long  thin  type,  closely  packed,  which  betrays  the 
foreign  origin  of  the  work  as  a  piece  of  typography,  and 
is  anything  but  beautiful. 

"  Come,"  says  Captain  Cool  through  the  medium  of 
Mr.  Taylor's  translation,  "let  us  together  examine 
this  land  and  its  people  and  find  out  what  is  known  of 
them  and  what  our  former  connexions  with  them  were ! " 
As  to  the  former  connexions,  we  ask  to  be  excused  ; 
even  Mr.  Taylor's  labour  of  condensation  fails  to  make 
the  chapter  readable.    We  gather,  however,  that  the 


Dutch  have  not  been  too  conspicuously  kind  to  the 
peoples  of  Bali  and  Lombock  during  their  three 
centuries'  connexion  with  them,  and  that  the 
peoples  themselves  have  not  displayed  too  much 
fondness  for,  or  been  too  tractable  in  their  relations 
with,  the  Dutch.  The  exhaustive  details  given  of 
the  inhabitants  and  their  customs  are  interesting 
and  in  large  measure  new ;  but  they  are  of  the 
nature  of  raw  material — a  student  of  ethnology  with 
literary  instincts  was  wanted  to  work  them  up  and 
make  a  connected  narrative  of  them.  But  very  few 
scientists — Dr.  Russel  Wallace  is  a  conspicuous  ex- 
ception— have  studied  the  peoples  and  the  natural 
conditions  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  ;  and  therefore 
we  may  be  thankful  for  what  Captain  Cool  has  told  us 
from  his  own  experience  and  from  that  of  other 
travellers  about  the  Balinese  and  the  Sassacks,  who  are 
the  aboriginal  residents  of  Lombock.  They  are  dread- 
ful savages,  of  course  ;  "  their  customs  are  barbarous, 
and  morals  they  have  none."  It  may  be  that  contact 
with  the  civilizing  influences  brought  along  by  the 
Dutch  will  knock  the  ugly  corners  off  their  national 
characteristics.  Those  who  desire  to  learn  something 
about  them  as  they  are  now,  before  civilization's 
effacing  fingers  alter  them  beyond  recognition,  might 
do  worse  than  read  Captain  Cool's  third  chapter.  It 
only  runs  to  110  pages. 

DEVOUT  STUDY. 

"The  Sermon   on   the   Mount."     By   Canon  Gore. 
London  :  Murray.  1897. 

THERE  is  a  great  deal  of  nourishment  in  this  book, 
but  more  hope  ;  for  it  is  by  work  on  these  lines 
that  the  Church  of  England  will  finally  obtain  some 
more  solid  unity.  The  chief  attraction  of  the  school 
which  Canon  Gore  represents  is  the  attempt  to  combine 
the  strong  points  of  the  old  three  parties  — the  personal 
devoutness  of  Simeon,  the  historical  sense  of  Pusey  and 
the  free  critical  spirit  which  has  been  too  exclusively 
the  perquisite  of  men  who  had  neither  of  the  other 
qualities.  It  is  a  welcome  standpoint,  and  commands 
attention  and  praise,  none  the  less  because  the  writer 
cannot  always  maintain  the  standpoint  which  he  has 
chosen.  His  intentions  are  always  honourable  if  his 
legs  are  sometimes  weak.  Canon  Gore  has  also 
modelled  his  style  upon  Newman  perhaps  a  little  too 
obviously  ;  for  no  one  can  quite  do  that  without  suffer- 
ing damage  by  comparison.  Still  the  book  is  a  note- 
worthy one  and  will  serve  a  better  purpose  than  the 
author  intends.  It  will  be  to  many  people  an  introduc- 
tion to  a  belief  such  as  a  modern  man  can  hold  without 
cant,  without  conceit,  without  confusion  and  without 
contradicting  the  verities  he  sees  about  him.  But  the 
inquirer  is  not  unlikely  to  look  upon  one  or  two  of 
Canon  Gore's  conclusions  with  suspicion  almost  amount- 
ing to  repugnance,  most  particularly  the  very  ques- 
tionable chapter  upon  "  Reserve  in  Communicating 
Religious  Privileges."  The  passage  about  pearls  be- 
fore swine  is  admittedly  a  hard  saying.  Few  hard 
sayings  have  been  so  much  abused.  It  was  quite 
evident  to  the  Novatians  that  it  was  hereby  forbidden 
to  restore  the  lapsed  to  communion.  It  was  equally 
clear  to  the  mediaeval  mind  that  the  Scriptures  were 
here  forbidden  to  be  read  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  The 
esoteric  Gnostics,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  been 
delighted  to  read  into  it  a  justification  of  their  mutual 
admiration  societies,  and  to  consider  that  they  have 
high  sanction  for  their  complacent  superciliousness. 
The  Alexandrine  school  considered,  less  unwisely,  that 
we  had  better  always  speak  in  parables  ;  and  in  general 
nobody  applies  the  words  to  himself.  Many  of  the 
authoritative  writers,  perhaps  most,  regard  the  holy 
things  as  equivalent  to  the  Eucharist,  and  the  command 
to  mean  that  we  should  receive  the  same  in  a  state  of 
grace.  Even  Calvin  resists  the  temptation  to  dub  the 
ordinary  man  dog  and  swine:  "  Non  patitur  caritas," 
he  says,  "  eos  statim  haberi  pro  deploratis."  Canon 
Gore,  however,  refuses  to  be  warned.  He  has  assimi- 
lated the  pernicious  teaching  of  that  misguided  book, 
"  Pastor  Pastorum,"  and  insists  upon  some  modified 
and  rather  tentative  doctrine  of  economy,  which  doc- 
trine  has   been   the  bane  of  vain  and  weak-witted 
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teachers  in  every  century,  and  he  broadly  hints  that 
those  who  have  not  "some  measure  of  spiritual  appe- 
tite "  are  assuredly  comparable  to  these  uncomfortable 
animals.  In  addition  to  this,  he  draws  out,  forsooth, 
a  fine  and  wholly  sophistical  difference  between  judging 
and  discriminating.  It  would  be  far  better  to  say 
frankly  that  the  context  of  the  fragment  in  question  is 
lost,  that  it  reads  like  a  piece  out  of  some  controversy 
with  the  Pharisees,  and  that  as  it  stands  it  seems  to 
have  no  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  sermon.  But 
there  seems  no  need  to  do  this.  If  we  look  upon  the 
saying  simply  as  one  which  forbids  heated  and  scornful 
religious  controversy,  we  shall  escape  Canon  Gore's 
pitfall  and  interpret  according  to  context  as  well. 

The  teaching  about  Divorce  in  this  book  is  also  un- 
satisfactory. Canon  Gore  presses  for  no  re-marriage 
(that  is  to  say,  for  no  divorce),  as  far  as  the  Church  is 
concerned.  But  he  would  allow  the  State  to  re-marry 
and  would  admit  the  innocent  and  civilly  re-married  to 
communion.  This  is  certainly  a  miserable  backstairs 
evasion.  The  majority  of  citizens  are,  let  us  say, 
Churchmen.  If  they  listen  to  this  teaching  they  must 
vote  one  way  and  believe  another.  They  must  believe 
that  all  divorce  (a  vinculo)  is  utterly  wrong,  but  must 
throw  the  State  to  the  dogs,  support  this  wrong  civil 
law  and  wink  the  other  eye  at  those  who  appeal  to 
the  State  against  the  Church.  The  otherwise  excel- 
lent proposal  that  all  marriages  should  be  civil,  with 
religious  ceremonies  ad  libitum  afterwards,  would  sim- 
ply conceal  from  the  citizen  that  he  was  expected  to 
serve  two  conflicting  masters.  If  Canon  Gore  appeals 
to  the  106  Canon,  he  ought  to  be  logician  enough  to  go 
on  to  the  next  Canon  and  insist  that  Archbishop  Temple 
should  suspend  Sir  Francis  Jeune  and  nullify  all  his 
decrees  nisi.  Canon  Gore  has  the  defect  of  his  quali- 
ties, and  sometimes  combines  views  which  so  neutralize 
one  another  as  to  end  in  nonsense  ;  but  it  is  queer  to 
find  him,  of  all  men,  ending  in  the  nonsense  which 
divorces  religion  from  politics. 

A  GEOGRAPHICAL  LIBRARY. 

"  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  de  G^ographie  Universelle. 
Ouvrage  commence"  par  M.  Vivien  de  St.-Martin 
et  continue  par  Louis  Rousselet."  7  vols.  With 
Supplement.  London  and  Paris  :  Hachette  et  Cie. 
1897. 

SEVEN  quarto  volumes,  each  of  about  1,000  pages, 
and  the  whole  containing  about  20,000  columns, 
seem  quite  enough  to  contain  all  that  the  most  exacting 
reader  is  likely  to  want  to  know  about  "  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  and  all  the  glory  of  them."  But  evidently  they 
are  not ;  for  no  sooner  is  the  last  volume  completed  than 
Messrs.  Hachette  &  Co.  have  begun  the  publication  of 
a  Supplement  which  threatens  to  be  not  far  short  in 
size  of  the  original  work.  This  is  the  necessary  penalty 
of  publishing  a  work  of  reference  on  the  system  adopted 
in  the  case  of  this  magnificent  gazetteer,  begun  by  the 
venerable  and  learned  French  geographer  M.  Vivien  de 
St.-Martin  some  seventeen  years  ago.  A  work  of 
reference  like  this  loses  much  of  its  value  if  it  is  not  up 
to  date  ;  and  this  it  cannot  be  if  issued  in  parts  spread 
over  so  many  years.  It  is  an  unfortunate  arrangement 
of  nomenclature,  for  example,  that  the  names  of  all  the 
continents  except  Europe  begin  with  A  and  come  into 
the  first  volume — Africa,  America,  Asia,  Australia. 
These  are  just  the  parts  of  the  world  in  which  changes 
are  daily  taking  place ;  new  discoveries  are  being 
made,  and  political  acquisitions  and  readjustments  are 
of  constant  occurrence.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
Africa.  Since  the  original  article  was  written,  the 
"  Scramble  for  Africa"  has  occurred,  and  the  continent 
has  been  opened  up  by  exploring  expeditions  without 
number.  The  result  is  that  the  article  on  Africa  in  the 
Supplement  has  had  to  be  to  a  large  extent  rewritten, 
and  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  original.  But  this  is  un- 
avoidable ;  for  it  is  impossible,  we  fear,  to  issue  a  work 
of  this  kind  except  in  parts  or  volumes  extending  over 
years.  We  are,  therefore,  thankful  to  Messrs.  Hachette 
for  beginning  the  issue  of  a  Supplement  without  delay. 

The  work  is  without  a  rival  in  any  language  ;  there 
is  nothing  of  any  value  corresponding  to  it  in  English, 
though  the  new  Gazetteer  issued  by  Messrs.  Longmans 


is  excellent  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  is  likely  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  the  majority  of  English  readers.  The  longer 
articles  in  the  French  work  are  dealt  with  on  a  common 
and  satisfactory  method,  and  in  great  elaboration. 
Articles  on  continents,  countries,  great  cities,  oceans, 
mountain  systems,  large  rivers,  and  other  important 
geographical  items,  are  elaborate  and  almost  exhaus- 
tive treatises.  They  are  followed  by  extensive  biblio- 
graphies, invaluable  to  the  student,  though  their  value 
would  have  been  enhanced  had  some  conception  been 
given  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  authorities  quoted. 
Of  course  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  smaller  articles, 
some  of  them  only  two  or  three  lines,  about  places  of 
which  all  that  can  be  told  is  what  they  are  and  where  they 
are.  So  far  as  Europe  goes,  towns  of  less  than  1,000  in- 
habitants are  not  admitted,  unless  for  special  reasons. 
This  is  a  rough  and  ready  way  of  deciding  whether  a  place 
is  worthy  of  admission,  but  absolute  exhaustiveness  is, 
we  fear,  impracticable,  though  one  never  knows  what 
insignificant  place  may  attain  notoriety  in  to-morrow's 
newspaper.  Elsewhere  the  limit  is  low  enough.  It 
would  no  doubt  be  easy  to  pick  inaccuracies  and 
deficiencies,  sins  of  omission  and  commission,  out  of 
these  20,000  columns,  but  in  the  space  at  our  disposal 
here  it  could  only  be  done  scrappily,  and  that  would 
serve  no  good  purpose.  The  editors  have  been  assisted 
by  a  large  and  competent  staff,  and  all  have  evidently 
done  their  work  with  thorough  conscientiousness.  It 
would  have  been  useful,  no  doubt,  to  have  had  an 
English  edition  of  this  great  work,  and  at  one  time,  we 
believe,  there  was  some  prospect  of  this  ;  but,  after  all, 
most  of  those  who  are  likely  to  want  to  consult  a  work 
of  this  kind  know  enough  of  French  to  enable  them  to 
do  so.  To  all  who  can  afford  it  we  commend  the  work, 
which  is  not  dear. 

FICTIONJ 

"The  Winds  of  March."  By  George  Knight.  London: 
Jarrold.  1897. 

MR.  KNIGHT'S  hero  is  a  curate,  but  not  of  the 
kind  for  whom  the  young  ladies  of  his  congre- 
gation work  slippers,  nor  yet  one  of  the  callow, 
strenuous  sort  who  think  to  quiet  the  murmurs  of 
discontent  with  a  text,  or  to  alleviate  the  misery  of  the 
slums  with  blankets  and  a  few  coals.  The  Rev. 
Antony  Magnus  was  a  man  before  he  was  a  curate, 
and  his  story  is  the  story  of  the  fight  between  his  virility 
and  a  mistaken  ideal  of  asceticism.  After  wading 
through  page  upon  page  of  dreary  novels,  full  of  bad 
grammar  and  that  half-learning  which  is  the  only  equip- 
ment of  so  many  writers  who  get  their  books  published 
somehow  or  other,  the  reviewer  may  be  pardoned  if  he 
is  almost  tempted  to  overpraise  so  well  written  and  in 
many  ways  powerful  a  book  as  "The  Winds  of 
March."  Its  action  passes  in  Liverpool,  where  Antony 
Magnus  was  curate,  and  Mr.  Knight  knows  his  work- 
ing Liverpool  to  its  lowest  depths.  The  story  of 
the  dockers'  strike,  of  the  riot  and  of  the  defeat 
of  the  men,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  bits  of 
work  in  the  book  ;  whilst  the  impression  of  Liver- 
pool, the  second  city  of  the  Empire,  as  an  entity 
is  skilfully  expressed  and  forms  an  effective  set- 
ting, now  grim,  now  lurid,  to  the  story.  But  it  is  the 
story  itself  for  which  Mr.  Knight  deserves  most  praise. 
Antony  Magnus,  like  St.  Antony,  was  tempted  by  the 
flesh,  like  him  he  fought  long  and  valiantly  against 
temptation,  but,  unlike  the  saint,  the  ascetic  Antony 
Magnus  lost  the  fight  and  the  greater  Antony,  the  man, 
won.  What  manner  of  man  he  was  may  be  gathered 
from  the  two  portraits  of  him  drawn  by  the  woman  he 
loved:  "one  was  that  of  a  monk— a  grave,  austere 
face,  with  vigil  and  fasting  written  in  the  lank  planes  of 
the  cheek,  and  dogma  in  the  cold  mouth.  The  tonsure 
had  torn  its  ruthless  way  through  a  mass  of  fine  curls 
that  the  scissors  could  not  wholly  subdue,  and  a 
haughty  throat  rose  out  of  the  coarse  frieze  of  the  grey 
frock  which  showed  at  the  bottom  of  the  sketch.  But 
the  eyes  were  the  picture,  and  they  blazed  with 
humanity.  They  might  have  been  the  eyes  of  some 
indomitable  martyr,  so  full  of  tragic  sacrifice  and  suffer- 
ing were  they.  The  same  face  looked  out  from  the 
other  oval,  but  in  a  different  guise.  The  light,  winged 
helmet  of  a  viking  surmounted  the  close   curls,  the 
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mouth  was  red-lipped  and  joyous  beneath  its  crisp 
moustache,  the  cheeks  were  brown  and  tanned  with  the 
winds  of  the  North  Sea,  a  mail  shirt  clung  about  the 
proud  neck.  The  eyes  were  full  of  wild  light  and  fierce 
exultation.  .  .  .  And  the  face  of  each  was  the  face  of 
Antony  Magnus." 

This  is  striking  a  high  note,  but  Mr.  Knight  main- 
tains his  story  at  its  level  successfully  throughout. 
Two  slight  faults  there  are  in  the  book  which  it  was 
probably  impossible  to  avoid.  Antony's  temptress, 
Barbara  Cameron,  has  to  be  made  superhumanly  clever 
and  attractive,  just  as  St.  Antony's  temptress  was 
superhumanly  beautiful.  Barbara  was  not  only  charming 
and  pretty,  frankly  Pagan  and  Catholic  in  her  sym- 
pathies ;  she  was  also  a  gifted  artist,  an  accomplished 
violinist,  and  a  Doctor  of  Medicine — a  prodigy,  in  fact, 
of  all  the  abilities  and  virtues.  The  other  fault  is  that 
Antony  is  made  to  enter  the  Order  of  the  Franciscans, 
and  it  needs  a  severe  wrench  to  get  him  out  of  it 
again,  not  to  mention  that  Mr.  Knight  has  to  take 
some  liberties  with  the  regulations  of  the  Order.  But 
these  are  small  blemishes  in  an  otherwise  excellent 
story.  Mr.  Knight's  characters  are  all  drawn  with 
insight  and  power,  the  smaller  ones  as  well  as  the 
principals.  Pollie  Jefferies,  especially,  who  cannot 
marry  the  decent  fellow  she  lives  with  because  he  has 
previously  been  inveigled  into  marrying  a  publican's 
drunken  daughter,  is  well  sketched.  "  It's  sin, 
none  the  less,  Pollie,"  says  the  Rev.  Antony. 
"  Then  there's  plenty  bigger,"  retorts  Pollie, 
and  the  man  inside  the  curate  admires  her  pluck. 
Mr.  Knight  is  the  upholder  of  a  frank,  clean,  human 
sensualism,  as  opposed  to  the  strained  ascetic  view  of 
life,  and  we  confess  we  like  his  book,  not  for  this  alone, 
but  because  he  can  also  write  good  honest  English,  has 
a  real  story  to  tell  and  tells  it  with  dramatic  fitness, 
and  can  make  his  characters  live  before  us  like  real  men 
and  women. 

"  The  Light  of  the  Eye."    By  H.  T.  Chaytor.   London  : 
Digby,  Long.  1897. 

Mr.  Chaytor  has  evidently  heard  something  about 
Theosophy  and  has  read  "The  Moonstone."  These 
are  rather  scanty  materials  out  of  which  to  make  a 
book,  and  "The  Light  of  the  Eye"  cannot  be  called  a 
success.  It  is  badly  constructed  and  written  in  the 
fluent  shallow  style  which  is  common  enough  in  certain 
weekly  journals.  "  The  Light  of  the  Eye  "  was  a  cigar- 
shaped  jewel  which  passed  a  portion  of  its  career  in 
India  but  was  stolen  and  brought  to  England  by  a 
Mr.  Lanchester.  Its  peculiar  property  was  that  it 
conferred  immortality  upon  the  man  who  swallowed 
it  by  enabling  him  to  rob  other  people  of  their 
"vital  force."  Mr.  Chaytor  explains  this  by  saying 
that  it  turns  the  swallower  into  a  vampire,  though 
the  "vital  force"  appears  to  be  extracted  by  a  sort 
of  hypnotism.  However,  Mr.  Lanchester  is  murdered 
and  the  jewel  disappears.  Then  people  begin  to  fall 
down  in  the  London  streets  in  a  state  of  mysterious 
collapse,  from  which  they  never  recover,  until  at  last  a 
Hindoo  is  arrested,  on  what  charge  it  is  impossible  to 
find  out,  the  jewel  is  recovered  and  dropped  into  the 
Thames.  Something  might  have  been  made  of  the 
story  by  skilful  telling  ;  but  Mr.  Chaytor  has  no  gifts 
that  way.  He  gives  us  a  more  than  usually  impossible 
detective,  and  all  the  impossibilities  of  his  story  are 
made  more  incredible  by  his  lack  of  skill.  A  little 
medical  knowledge  would  have  revealed  to  him  the  one 
initial  and  fatal  impossibility  that  such  a  jewel  as 
described,  if  swallowed,  would  not  be  retained  in  the 
body  ;  but  this  is  a  difficulty  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
even  perceived. 

"  The   Scuttling  of  the  '  Kingfisher.'  "     By  A.  E. 
Knight.    London  :  W.  H.  Addison.  1897. 

This  is  another  detective  story,  in  which  there  is 
nothing  supernatural,  but  which  is  even  more  im- 
possible than  the  last.  There  are,  no  doubt,  a  number 
of  duffers  at  Scotland  Yard  ;  but  Sergeant  Dyce  is  such 
a  bungling  idiot  that  the  most  greedy  devourer  of 
detective  stories  would  refuse  to  recognize  him  as  one 
of  the  "sleuth  hounds  of  crime."  Mr.  Knight,  how- 
ever, seems  to  think  he  is  all  right,  and  plods  along 
stolidly  with  his  absolutely  uninteresting  account  of  the 


villainies  of  certain  shipowners,  themselves  such  bun- 
glers in  crime  that  the  veriest  novice  could  have  nabbed 
them  red-handed  before  the  "  Kingfisher  "  left  port.  The 
book  is  a  quite  worthless  one. 

"  The  Golden  Crocodile."   By  F.  M.  Trimmer.  London  : 
Ward  &  Downey.  1897. 

Mr.  Trimmer  is  by  no  means  a  Bret  Harte,  but  he 
tells  in  "The  Golden  Crocodile  "  a  fairly  good  story  of 
mining  in  the  Western  States.  Harry  Singleton,  the 
hero,  is  an  ordinary  decent  kind  of  fellow,  who  as  a 
"tenderfoot"  gets  cleared  out  by  a  cunning  mining  agent, 
but  who  retrieves  his  fortunes  after  a  narrow  squeak, 
and  marries  the  Mormon  bishop's  daughter  with  whom 
he  is  in  love.  That  is  all.  The  book  is  much  too  long 
for  the  story  it  has  to  tell,  and  has  not  much  wit  or 
humour  to  redeem  its  length,  but  it  will  pass  an  hour  or 
two  pleasantly  in  the  hands  of  the  uncritical  reader. 

"In   the  ^ Crucible."      By    Grace    Denis  Litchfield. 
London  :  Putnam.  1897. 

There  is  nothing  strikingly  new  or  original  in  Miss 
Litchfield's  latest  work.  It  is  of  the  type  which  so 
many  American  authors,  and  English  ones  too,  for  that 
matter,  can  manufacture  by  the  yard,  at  so  much  a 
length.  In  decent  English  it  tells  how  a  very  handsome 
young  lady  marries  the  wrong  man,  because  the  right  one 
believes  himself  to  have  involuntarily  caused  the  death  of 
another  man.  Of  course  both  the  young  lady  and  the 
discarded  lover  subsequently  discover  the  truth,  that  the 
husband  was  really  the  guilty  person,  but  both  repress 
their  feelings  and  determine  to  be  good.  The  husband 
takes  to  gambling,  commits  forgery,  and  poisons  him- 
self during  the  earthquake  at  Mentone.  Then  after  a 
decent  interval  of  mourning  the  two  right  ones  get 
married  at  last  and  reap  the  reward  of  their  virtue. 
"  In  the  Crucible"  is  not  a  bad  novel  ;  neither  is  it  a 
good  one.  It  is  merely  one  of  the  mighty  host  of 
mediocre  works  which  are  produced  every  year  to  satisfy 
the  capacious  appetites  of  leisured,  uncritical  readers. 

"The  Mutable  Many."    By  Robert  Barr.  London: 
Methuen.  1897. 

Mr.  Barr's  new  book — which,  by  the  way,  first  saw 
the  light  in  the  pages  of  "  Tit-Bits" — is  a  story  about 
a  strike.  The  clever  and  somewhat  unscrupulous 
manager  of  the  ironworks,  the  wicked  Trade-Union 
secretary,  the  starving  labourer  with  a  starving  daughter 
who  plays  the  harmonium,  are  all  here  exactly  as  one 
expects  ;  while  light  comedy  is  provided  by  the  vagaries 
of  an  impressionist  artist  of  great  celebrity.  All  Mr. 
Barr's  characters  have  the  consecration  of  remembrance, 
and  every  novel- reader  must  have  met  them  many  times 
before.  The  tale  is  not  well  written,  and,  except  for 
an  impossible  caricature  of  what  the  author  calls  "the 
Impressionist  "  school  of  art,  contains  nothing  in  any 
way  original.  The  mathematical  certainty  with  which 
the  good  young  workman— who,  probably  because  he  is 
the  hero  of  the  book,  talks  most  excellent  English — 
goes  on  and  prospers  is,  we  should  have  thought,  a 
trifle  too  obvious  even  for  "  Tit-Bits."  "  The  Mutable 
Many,"  whatever  that  may  mean,  has  few  pretensions 
to  any  kind  of  merit. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

THREE  important  biographical  works  are  in  course 
of  preparation  by  Mr.  Edward  Arnold.  The  "  Recol- 
lections of  Aubrey  De  Vere  "  cover  the  greater  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  give  vivid  pictures  of  the 
struggle  over  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  poet's  close 
friendship  with  such  celebrities  as  Wordsworth,  Hartley 
and  Sara  Coleridge,  Frederick  Denison  Maurice, 
Manning  and  Newman.  "The  Life  and  Letters  of 
John  Arthur  Roebuck"  will  be  chiefly  of  political  in- 
terest, dealing  with  the  Radical  statesman's  Parlia- 
mentary career  from  1832  to  his  death  in  1879.  A  re- 
production of  the  portrait  by  Mr.  Watts  accompanies 
the  volume.  The  third  biography  is  "A  Memoir  of 
Miss  Clough,"  the  late  Principal  of  Newnham  College, 
written  by  her  niece. 

The  subject  of  destructive  engines  of  war  has  been 
rather  overworked  lately  ;  but  it  will  doubtless  receive 
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fresh  treatment  at  the  hands  of  M.  Jules  Verne  in  his 
new  romance,  "For  the  Flag-."  Messrs.  Sampson  Low 
are  publishing-  it,  together  with  a  second  novel  from 
the  same  fertile  pen,  entitled  "  Clovis  Dardentor," 
and  dealing  with  travel  and  adventure  in  Tunis. 

The  history  and  growth  of  the  United  States  Navy 
will  be  sumptuously  treated  in  a  work  which  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low  are  preparing.  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Cozzens 
supplies  twenty-four  full-page  water-colour  drawings 
not  only  of  vessels  of  modern  date  but  of  all  the 
American  fighting  ships  since  1773.  The  literary  matter 
is  undertaken  by  Lieut. -Commander  Jerrold  Kelley, 
U.S.N.  Another  book  coming  from  the  same  firm  is 
"The  Faroe  Islands,"  by  Mr.  J.  Russell-Jeaffreson, 
whose  narrative  is  principally  based  upon  personal  ex- 
periences. 

Messrs.  George  Bell  are  adding  to  their  "  Bohn's 
Library"  Leland's  "  Itinerary,"  edited  by  Mr.  Laurence 
Gomme,  and  Gaspary's  "  History  of  Italian  Literature," 
translated  by  Dr.  Hermann  Oelsner. 

Mr.  Heinemann  has  several  noteworthy  works  in 
preparation  for  the  present  month,  including  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson's  posthumous  novel  "  St.  Ives"  ;  Pro- 
fessor Dowden's  "  History  of  French  Literature,"  which 
forms  a  volume  in  the  "  Literatures  of  the  World  " 
Series,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Gosse  ;  and  M. 
Guyon's  "  Non-Religion  of  the  Future."  A  volume  of 
short  stories  by  the  late  Mr.  Crackanthorpe  is  also 
among  Mr.  Heinemann's  forthcoming  issues. 

The  much-discussed  volume  of  "Savage  Club 
Papers  "  is  at  last  to  see  the  light  this  month.  Mr.  J. 
E.  Muddock  is  the  editor,  and  a  number  of  literary 
and  artistic  members  have  contributed  to  its  pages. 
In  addition  to  these  papers,  Messrs.  Hutchinson  are 
publishing  a  new  novel  by  Miss  Florence  Marryat,  with 
the  title  "  The  Blood  of  the  Vampire." 

An  impartial  standpoint  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  John 
Rae  in  his  volume  "  Eight  Hours  for  Work,"  which 
Messrs.  Macmillan  are  issuing.  The  various  arguments 
for  and  against  the  intricate  question  are  set  forth  in 
full,  and  actual  instances  given  in  support  of  them. 
The  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "the  whole 
history  of  the  eight  hours'  experiments  seems  strongly 
to  suggest  that,  if  masters  and  men  both  do  their  part 
aright,  we  can  in  the  great  run  of  occupations  get  as 
good  a  day's  work  done  regularly  in  eight  hours  as  in 
any  other  working  day."  A  reprint  of  the  Bible  in 
paragraph  form  and  in  eight  volumes  is  to  be  included 
in  Messrs.  Macmillan's  "  Eversley  Series." 

"  Maxwell  Gray  "  is  producing  three  novels  almost 
simultaneously.  Besides  the  important  work  for 
Messrs.  Blackwood,  on  which  she  has  been  engaged 
for  some  time,  she  has  a  short  novel,  entitled  "  Rib- 
stone  Pippins,"  about  to  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  and  a  romance,  "  Sweethearts  and 
Friends,"  by  Messrs.  Marshall  Russell. 

Mr.  Paul  Creswick  has  chosen  as  the  plot  of  his 
new  story,  "The  Temple  of  Folly,"  the  mad  career  of 
George  Bubb  Dodington,  the  favourite  of  George  II. 
Dodington  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the  founder  of  an 
order  of  Devil  worshippers  at  Medmenham  Abbey. 
Eleven  out  of  the  twelve  members  of  this  sect  have 
been  identified,  but  the  remaining  name  has  never  been 
discovered.  This  fact  has  given  Mr.  Creswick  an  oppor- 
tunity of  working  in  his  hero  as  the  unknown  person. 
The  novel  is  among  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin's  early  issues, 
together  with  an  addition  to  his  "Children's  Study" 
series  in  the  form  of  a  volume  of  "Old  Tales  from 
Greece,"  by  Miss  Alice  Zimmern. 

A  fresh  insight  into  Elizabethan  Court  life  will  be 
given  in  the  letters  and  diaries  which  have  been  col- 
lected under  the  title  of  "Gossip  from  a  Muniment 
Room  ;  or,  Passages  in  the  Lives  of  Anne  and  Mary 
Fitton."  The  work  is  being  edited  by  Lady  Newdigate, 
a  descendant  of  the  former  lady,  and  the  letters  have 
been  copied  from  the  originals  written  to  Anne  Fitton 
by  Sir  Fulke  Greville,  Sir  William  Knollys  and  other 
contemporary  persons  of  note. 

Among  the  novels  to  be  issued  in  new  and  cheaper 
editions  by  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus  are  "The 
Suicide  Club,"    "The  Rajah's  Diamonds,"  by  R.  L. 


Stevenson,  "  The  City  of  Refuge,"  by  Sir  Walter 
Besant,  and  "  The  Queen's  Cup,"  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Henty. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers'  new  fiction  will  comprise 
a  volume  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  entitled  "  Jerome  "  ; 
the  fifth  of  the  "  Times  "  series  of  novels,  "  Father  and 
Son,"  by  Mr.  Arthur  Paterson  ;  "  Maime  of  the 
Corner,"  by  M.  E.  Francis;  "The  Son  of  the  Czar," 
by  James  M.  Graham  ;  and  "A  Villain  of  Parts,  "Lby 
B.  Paul  Neuman. 

Messrs.  Longmans  are  bringing  out  a  newl  series 
of  selections  from  the  poets.  Wordsworth  will  head 
the  list,  and  will  be  followed  by  Coleridge,  Scott  and 
Byron.  The  series  will  be  freely  illustrated,  the  initial 
volume  by  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons.  Messrs.  Longmans 
have  also  in  hand  a  new  novel  by  Mrs.  L.  B.  Walford, 
entitled  "  Iva  Kildare." 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

IN  the  "  Contemporary  Review  " — which  is  an  unusually  dull 
number  even  for  September — Mr.  Harry  de  Windt  repeats 
the  warning  to  intending  prospectors  we  have  given  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Klondike  boom.    Provisions  in  Alaska,  he 
says,  are  always  at  famine  prices,  and  there  are  times  when  a 
whole  vanload  of  nuggets  would  not  purchase  a  crust  of  bread. 
Gold  mining  has  been  carried  on  for  years  past  in  the  Yukon 
Valley,  Mr.  de  Windt  tells  us,  and  it  is  odd,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  that  it  is  only  now  that  the  place  has  been  boomed.  The 
most  important  article  in  the  September  number  is,  however, 
that  by  "  Germanicus"  on  "The  Revolt  in  South  Germany/' 
After  1870  the  German  Empire  seemed  generally  consolidated, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  deep  detestation  of  the  South  Germans 
for  the  Prussians,  the  former  were  flattered  for  a  time  by  the 
idea  of  being  citizens  of  a  great  nation.    But  time  has  taken 
the  gilt  off  the  ideal,  especially  since  the  advent  of  William  the 
Little,  and  now  the  South  Germans  are  beginning  to  wonder 
whether,  after  all,  a  little  freedom  is  not  better  than  a  great  deal 
of  glory.     Their  former  hatred  of  the  Prussians  is  rapidly 
reviving,  and  the  whole  movement  cannot  fail  to  weaken  the 
cohesion  of  the  great  German  Empire.    This  is  the  condition  to 
which  a  feather-brained  ruler  has  brought  the  legacy  bequeathed 
to  him  by  the  first  Emperor  William  and  Prince  Bismarck. 
It  is  a  trifle  absurd  that  with  Italy  crippled,  Austria  torn  by 
internal  dissensions  and  his  own  State  divided  against  itself, 
the  foolish  youth  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
should  be  so  busy  biting  his  thumbs  at  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
Mulhall  contributes  an  article  on  our  trade  with  Germany  and 
Belgium,  with  regard  to  the  recent  denunciation  of  our  com- 
mercial treaties  with  these  two  countries.    His  point  is  that, 
whilst  the  total  trade  of  Canada  with  the  rest  of  the  Empire  is 
only  ,£20,000,000  a  year,  our  trade  with  Germany  and  Belgium 
amounts  to  ^119,000,000.    This  is  no  doubt  true;  but  the 
alarmist  view  Mr.  Mulhall  takes  of  the  facts  is  absurd,  since  the 
new  treaties  with  Germany  and  Belgium  are  certain  to  leave 
our  commercial  relations  with  these  two  countries  unaffected, 
whilst  freeing  Canada  from  the  fetters  which  prevent  her  from 
instituting  better  trade  relations  with  the  Mother-country.  Mr. 
H.  W.  Nevinson  tells  us  about  the  war  in  Epirus,  of  which 
less  is  known  than  of  the  campaign  in  Thessaly.    It  is  Mr. 
Arthur  Symons   who    provides   the    only  valuable  literary 
article  of  the  number.     His  appreciation  of  Maeterlinck, 
both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  mystic,  is  both  subtle  and  sympa- 
thetic.   Maeterlinck,  he  says,  has  in  his  plays  "elaborated  an 
art  of  sensitive,  taciturn  and  at  the  same  time  highly  orna- 
mental simplicity,  which  has  come  nearer  than  any  other  art 
to  being  the  voice  of  silence."    It  is  in  his  book  of  meditations 
on  the  inner  life,  "  Le  Tre'sor  des  Humbles,"  that  Maeterlinck 
most  clearly  reveals  himself  as  one  of  "  the  eternal  hierarchy 
of  the  mystics,"  and  it  will  come  with  the  shock  of  paradox  to 
most  people  to  hear  Mr.  Symons  declare  that  "  the  artist  who 
is  also  a  mystic  hates  the  vague  with  a  more  profound  hatred 
than  any  other  artist."    Maeterlinck  surrenders  himself,  we  are 
told,  more  absolutely  to  the  supreme  guidance  of  the  inner  light 
than  ever  Emerson  did,  and  has  in  a  way  systematised  this 
surrender  to  an  old  gospel  which  is  quietly  awaiting  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  Science  and  of  the  Positive  Philosophies.    The  ma- 
terialist man  of  action  would  no  doubt  be  moved  to  profane 
ejaculations  if  he  were  forced  to  read  Mr.  Symons's  essay,  but 
those  who  can  admire  an  acute  and  subtle  analysis  of  a  tem- 
perament will  read  it  with  keen  interest  and  pleasure.  The 
remaining  articles  are  of  the  severely  heavy  order,  with  the 
exception  of  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy's  recollections  of  the 
House  of  Commons  half  a  century  ago.    He  tells  of  an  inter- 
esting interview  with  Disraeli,  to  whom  he  talked  about  his 
books  and  noted  the  pleasure  with  which  he  listened.  Disraeli, 
he  says,  was  "  always  at  heart  a  man  of  letters." 

In  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  leads  off 
with  "  The  Buck-Jumping  of  Labour,"  in  which  he  criticizes 
the  engineers'  strike  in  the  light  of  his  favourite  distinction 
between  Labour  and  Ability— that  is  to  say,  between  actual 
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labour  and  the  power  to  organize  or  to  control  labour.  His 
comparison  of  the  forces  of  labour  to  those  of  an  animal  which 
is  able  to  throw  its  rider,  but  is  not  able,  unguided,  to  carry 
out  the  rider's  purpose,  illustrates  his  contention  that,  if  the 
labouring  classes  ruin  their  employers  they  will  find  themselves 
worse  off  than  they  are  now,  or  will  at  the  best  have  to  submit 
to  fresh  masters.  All  which  means,  we  suppose,  that  great 
undertakings  require  men  of  ability  to  conduct  them  ;  and  this 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  asserted  as  an  axiom  without  Mr. 
Mallock's  twelve  pages  of  proof.  But  we  presume  that  Mr. 
Mallock  would  hardly  say  that  a  man  of  ability  and  the  inheritor 
of  the  wealth  of  a  man  of  ability  are  equivalent  individuals; 
and  here  there  seems  a  flaw  in  the  argument  which 
we  fancy  will  require  another  article  of  more  than  twelve 
pages  to  remove.  Lady  Londonderry  disapproves  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Bill  of  last  Session  on  the  ground 
that  it  has  dealt  a  "  deadly  blow  "  to  the  friendly  societies,  and 
will  deprive  of  employment  all  "  except  able-bodied  strong 
men  in  the  prime  of  life,  and,  if  possible,  without  dependents  " — 
a  sufficiently  alarming  forecast.  Lord  Brassey  describes  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  in  Victoria,  which  seems  to  have  consoled 
him — not  inadequately,  he  assures  us — "  for  separation  from 
home  and  country."  The  article  by  the  Marquis  de  Ruvigny 
and  Mr.  Cranstoun  Metcalfe  on  "  Legitimism  in  England"  will 
scarcely  make  many  converts  to  Jacobitism.  Mr.  Leonard 
Courtney  occupies  himself  with  a  review  of  the  events  which 
led  up  to  the  battle  of  Navarino,  and  excuses,  if  he  does  not 
defend,  Canning's  policy  towards  the  Holy  Alliance  and  the 
Turco-Greek  question  of  his  day.  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Russell  dis- 
cusses the  Duke  of  Bedford's  book  on  the  Bedford  estates, 
while  Lady  Glenesk  announces  her  discovery,  from  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  obituary  columns  of  the  "  Morning  Post," 
that  people  live  rather  longer  than  they  used  to  live,  and  the 
announcement  is  appropriately  followed  by  a  disquisition  by 
Mr.  James  Payn  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  old 
age.  Mr.  Joseph  Ackland  adduces  an  alarming  array  of  sta- 
tistics in  proof  of  the  growth  of  our  sea-ports,  and  Major  Martin 
Hume  contributes  a  graphic  picture  of  the  defeat  of  the  Armada. 
From  the  Count  de  Calonne  we  gather  that  modern  French 
society  has  "  no  pronounced  vices  "  and  apparently  every  one 
of  the  virtues.  Hurrying  through  Mrs.  Creyke's  treatise  on 
"  Fancy  Cycling "  and  Lady  Archibald  Campbell's  "  From 
Tyree  to  Glencoe,"  we  come  to  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  attempt 
to  point  the  moral  of  Professor  Morley's  lecture  on  Machiavelli. 
The  moral,  needless  to  say,  is  humanity.  Miss  Edith  Sellers 
follows  with  a  review  of  the  political  history  of  Dr.  Miquel, 
"  the  Kaiser's  own  man,"  and  Mr.  Rafiuddin  Ahmad  concludes 
a  somewhat  heavy  number  with  an  exposition  of  his  views  on  the 
present  crisis  in  India. 

The  "  Fortnightly  Review,"  although  much  more  interesting, 
is  scarcely  more  enlivening.  Mr.  William  Watson,  in  some 
fine  lines,  once  more  preaches  the  gospel  of  the  pantheist  and 
the  cynic. 

"  Best  by  remembering  God,  say  some, 
We  keep  our  high  imperial  lot ; 
Fortune,  I  fear,  hath  oftenest  come 
When  we  forgot — when  we  forgot." 
Mr.  Mallock  is  again  to  the  fore  in  an  article  on  the  "  Un- 
recognized Essence  of  Democracy,"  which  we  fear  will  remain 
unrecognized  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  extract  it.    Mr.  Mallock 
establishes  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the  idea  of  the  family 
and  the  religious  idea  are  products,  or  at  least  foster-children 
of  democracy  (Hear,  O  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  !),  but  that  the 
"  organized  average  faculties  of  man "  can  ever  "  govern 
society  and  advance  or  even  maintain  civilization "  he  con- 
temptuously denies.     These  functions,  it   seems,  belong  to 
"exceptional  men  only" — whether  exceptionally  wise  or  ex- 
ceptionally foolish  he  does  not   explain.    Yet   when  these 
exceptional  men   impose  a  tax,   "  the  hardship  of  which 
is  obvious,"  the  protest  of  the  average  multitude  against 
such    a   tax   "  is   a    phenomenon    absolutely  democratic." 
Whence  we  infer  that  what  is  obvious  to  the  "  average  " 
man  is  hidden  to  the  "exceptional  "  man,  and  we  marvel  at 
the  curious  effect  of  proficiency  in  logical  methods  on  a 
man  who  (if  he  only  knew  it)  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
born  without  a  logical  mind.    Ouida's  "Georges  Darien"  is 
interesting  in  its  quotations,  which  not  only  cast  a  lurid  light 
on  some  objectionable  features  of  the  French  military  system, 
but  also  breathe  forth  in  every  line  the  impotent  fury  with 
which  the  unwilling  conscript  resents  martial  discipline.  Mr. 
Gale  relieves  this  sombre  tone  with  a  chatty  and  entertaining 
article  about   "  Cricket,  Old   and   New,"  and   Miss  March 
Phillipps  draws  us  back  to  serious  thoughts  with  her  picture  of 
the  condition  of  the  "Peasants  of  Romagna."    Those  who 
grapple   successfully  with  Professor  Postgate's  "  Science  of 
Meaning"  may  yet  search  vainly  for  the  meaning  of  Lady 
Welby's  "  Royal  Slave,"  and  they  will  probably  go  on  to  Mr. 
Channing's  "  Commission   on   Agriculture,"  which  discusses 
several  interesting  points  and  emphasizes  the  need  of  reform  in 
the  tenure  of  agricultural  land.    The  number  concludes  with 
an  anonymous  critique  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  German 
Emperor.    It  is  well  written  and  apparently  well  informed,  but 
is  open  to  the  objection  that  there  can  scarcely  be  two  rational 
opinions  on  the  subject. 


The  "National  Review"  has  no  article  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest  this  month.  Mr.  H.  M.  Birdwood,  C.S.I.,  late  of  the 
Governor's  Council,  Bombay,  writes  on  "  The  British  Civilian 
in  India,"  and  proves  satisfactorily  what  no  one  except  the 
Indian  native  press  ever  disputes,  that  generally  speaking  the 
officials  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  are  an  excellent  and  devoted 
body  of  public  servants.  The  recent  prosecutions  of  certain 
native  papers  for  sedition  has  shown  the  people  at  home  how 
wholly  impossible  it  is  to  believe  any  word  of  these  miserable 
prints,  which  can  only  be  compared  for  ignorance  and  dis- 
honesty with,  say,  Cairene  native  papers.  Mr.  Birdwood's 
general  conclusion  is  that  these  journals  represent  only  an  in- 
finitesimal portion  of  the  native  population.  "  The  people  at 
large,"  he  says,  "  regard  English  officers  in  the  districts 
as  their  truest  friends."  Mr.  William  E.  Bear  asks, 
"  Shall  agriculture  perish  ? "  and  proceeds  to  explain  that 
it  must  undoubtedly  do  so  unless  bi-metallism  is  adopted. 
Presumably  there  are  still  people  who  read  articles  on 
bi-metallism,  but  they  can  scarcely  be  numerous.  The 
editor  of  the  "  Builder,"  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham,  casts  a  good  deal 
of  scorn  on  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Build- 
ings. The  "object  of  the  Society  is  quite  reasonable  and 
proper,  he  admits,  but  he  believes  that  it  has  "to  a  great 
extent  weakened  and  nullified  its  own  influence  by  its  own 
temper  and  behaviour,  until  at  last  every  rational  person  fights 
shy  of  it."  This  is,  surely,  a  too  sweeping  assertion.  The 
Society  has  made  some  mistakes,  no  doubt,  but  it  has  done 
much  good  work.  There  is  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Jean  Bart,  the  great  French  naval  hero,  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Storey; 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  chats  pleasantly  about  Johnsoniana,  though 
he  lets  off  Mr.  Birkbeck  Hill  somewhat  too  easily  ;  Miss 
Kingsley  writes  with  special  knowledge  and  in  her  amusing 
style  of  religion  and  law  amongst  the  natives  of  Africa  ;  and 
Mr.  A.  H.  Gilkes  discusses  the  great  and  eternal  question  of 
athletics  v.  lessons  in  schools.  The  Chronicles  of  American 
and  Colonial  affairs  are  as  well  done  as  usual. 

The  question  of  Hawaii  and  the  policy  of  external  adventure 
it  appears  to  foreshadow  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  has 
evidently  turned  the  attention  of  the  Americans  to  their  means 
of  offence  and  defence,  and  two  writers  in  the  "  Forum " 
discuss  the  armaments  of  the  Union.  The  Hon.  H.  A. 
Herbert,  an  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy,  is  very  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  American  navy  should  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  at 
least  six  battleships  to  the  Atlantic  and  three  to  the  Pacific 
fleet,  together  with  seventy-five  torpedo-boats.  His  figures 
show  that  in  the  Pacific  the  United  States  navy  would  be  much 
inferior  in  force  to  the  Japanese  in  case  of  war  with  that  nation, 
and  Honolulu  would  be  captured  before  the  Atlantic  fleet  could 
get  round  Cape  Horn.  Mr.  Murat  Halstead  takes  an  even 
more  alarmist  and  jingo  view  of  the  question,  and  also  treats 
it  in  a  more  " high-falutin'"  style.  He  wants  "all  the  zones" 
to  be  included  in  "  the  patrimony  of  our  people,"  and  to  this 
end  would  have  "  two  squadrons — one  for  the  Atlantic  and  one 
for  the  Pacific — each  competent  to  confront  all  enemies  that 
might  be  moved  to  command  our  waters  and  threaten  our 
cities  by  the  sea."  This  is  a  large  order,  even  for  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  but  the  two  articles  are  significant  of  a  new  trend  of 
thought  in  the  United  States,  and  they  are  reinforced  by  a 
third,  in  which  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Procter  strongly  urges  the  imme- 
diate annexation  of  Hawaii.  Professor  Thomas  Davidson 
writes  on  "  The  Supremacy  of  Russia,"  and  concludes  that  if 
its  government  remains  coarsely  despotic  the  Empire  cannot 
last,  but  if  it  becomes  liberal  it  will  be  a  blessing  to  the  world. 
Mr.  Brander  Mathews  discusses  the  historical  novel  in  rather 
shallow  fashion,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Dall,  a  geologist  in  the  United 
States  Survey,  warns  Klondike  speculators  that  the  average 
life  of  the  placer  districts  in  the  North-West  territory  is  not 
more  than  three  years. 

A  painfully  weak  number  of  the  "  New  Review  "  is  redeemed 
from  worthlessness  by  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Whistler  which  fitly 
constitutes  its  frontispiece,  while  a  more  than  usually  self- 
laudatory  letter  from  a  Civil  Service  Second  Division  Clerk,  in 
which  he  claims  to  expound  what  he  terms  the  "  true  facts," 
brings  it  to  a  no  less  appropriate  close.  The  most  readable 
articles  are  those  of  Mr.  James  Long  on  "  Danish  Competition" 
and  C.  de  Thierry  on  "  Imperialism." 

THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Anti-Christian  Crusade,  The  (R.  P.  C.  Corfe).    SimpVn.    ii.  6d. 

Book  Buyer,  The  (September). 

Burdett's  Hospitals  and  Charities  (1S97). 

Captive  of  Perkin,  The  (C.  Hannan).  Jarrold. 

Claim  of  Anthony  Lockhart  (A.  Sergeant).    Hurst  &  Blackett. 

Clerical  Life,  Scenes  of  (G.  Elliot).  Blackwood. 

Daughters  of  the  City  (By  the  Author  of  "The  Spirit  of  Love").  Ro.vbmghe 
i  Press. 

Devil's  Daughter,  The  (Val.  Nightingale).    Digby,  Long. 

Dress,  How  to  Make  a  (J.  A.  E.  Wood).    Methuen.    is.  6d. 

Eastern  Question,  The  (Karl  Marx).  Sonnenschein. 

English  Epigrams  and  Epitaphs  (A.  Stewart).    Chapman  &  Hall.  is. 

Forum,  The  (September). 

France,  Journeys  through  (H.  Taine).    Unwin.    -js.  6d. 
.  Furrows  (Cosmo  Hamilton).    Digby,  Long.    is.  6.1. 
Girl's  Awakening,  A  (J.  H.  Crawford).    Macqueen.  6s. 
Greece,  Old  Tales  from  (A.  Zimmern).    Unwin.    2s.  6d. 
In  the  Days  of  Good  Queen  Bess(R.  H.  Cave).    Bur  s  &  Oa'e;.    v.  61. 
Jetsam  (Owen  Hall).    Chatto  &  Windus.  31.61/. 
Kings,  The  Second  Book  of  (W.  O.  Burrows).    Rivingtons.    is.  6d. 
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Logic,  Questions  of  (H.  Holman).  Clive. 

Manchester  Ship  Canal.  Heywood. 

Mankind,  The  History  of  (Ratzel).    Macmillan.  I2f. 

Mercure  de  France  (September). 

Microcosmography  (John  Earle).  Simpkin. 

Mistress  of  Elmshurst,  The  (Con).    Roxburghe  Press.    3J.  6d. 

Mrs.  Wylde  (Linda  Gardiner).    Jarrold.    y.  6d. 

Naval  and  Military  Magazine. 

On  the  Knees  of  the  Gods.    2  vols.    (A.  F.  P.  Harcourt).  Bentley. 

People  of  Clapton,  The  (G.  Bartram).    Unwin.  6s. 

Poems  (Matthias  Barr).    Barr  &  Co.  5-f. 

Queen's  London,  The  (Part  I.)  Cassell. 

Rivals,  The  (R.  B.  Sheridan).  Dent. 

Routledge's  Date-Book.  Routledge. 

Saints,  The  Lives  of  the  (Vol.  6).    (S  Baring-Gould).    Nimmo.  5J. 

Steam  Boilers  (Geo.  Hallway).    Arnold.    7$.  fid. 

Strand  Magazine,  The  (Septemb  r). 

Strand  Musical  Magazine,  The  (September). 

Studio  Mystery,  A  (Frank  Aubrey).    JarroIJ.    is.  6d. 

Sweet  Singer,  A  (Hume  Nisbet).  White. 

Switzerland,  Social  (W.  H.  Dawson).    Chapman  &  Hall. 

Sybil  Fairleigh  (S.  Elizabeth  Hall).    Digby,  Long. 

Wagner,  Richard  (G.  A.  Hight).    Dent.  25*. 

When  Passions  Rule  (Frank  Hart).    Digby,  L^ng. 

The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

NOTICE. — The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume,  is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning,  but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
mails  every  F?-iday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First 
Edition  cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the 
regular  issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4  p.m.  on  Fridays. 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  A  printed  Scale  of  Charges 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 

FRANCE. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  PARIS  every  Saturday  from 
Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  {near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  at  Le 
Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capiuines,  Le  Kiosque 
Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Le  Kiosque  Vermimes, 
Cour  de  Rome,  and  at  the  Galignani  Library,  Nice. 

AMERICA. 

Copies  are  on  Sale  at  the  International  News  Company's  Offices, 
83  and  85  Duane  Street,  New  York,  Messrs.  Damrell  & 
Upham's,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  at  The 
Harold  Wilson  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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The  INTERNATIONAL  FUR  STORE 

(Jay  s,  Ltd.) 


163 

REGENT  STREET 

(Two  doors  from 
New  Burlington  Street). 


198 

REGENT  STREET 

(Opposite 
Conduit  Street). 


(TRADE  MARK.) 

THE   CHEAPEST   AND   BEST  HOUSE 

FOR 

LE  FURS  AND 
FUR  FARMENrs. 

Fiaest  Qualities,  Lowest  Prices,  Exclusive  &  Original  Designs. 

Gentlemen's  Fur  Lined  Overcoats  from  £10. 
C'MPIRE   THEATRE.— EVERY   EVENING,  UNDER 

*-*     ONE   FLAG,  and  MONTE  CRISTO.    Grand  Variety  Entertainment. 

Doors  open  at  7  45. 

•pVPE-WRITlNG  WORK  of  every  description  done  with 

accuracy  and  dispatch.  Authors'  MSS.,  Technical  and  Legal  Copying,  Index- 
ing, Specifications,  Tiacing,  Translating,  Addressing,  &c.  &c. — Misses  E.  &  J. 
PUTZ,  435  Mansion  House  Chambers,  London,  E.C. 


J7ASTBOURNE. — Lady  Cunliffe  has  personal  knowledge  of 

the  happy  life  and  careful  training  bestowed  on  a  few  GIRLS  in  a  very 
PRIVATE  SCHOOL,  delightfully  domiciled.  Its  Principal  has  also  the  warm 
recommendation  of  Lady  Elphinstone,  Lady  Stirling,  and  others  whose  daughters 
were  her  pupils.— For  details,  address  "  H.  M.,"  Avonmore,  Meads,  Eastbourne. 

gT.   BARTHOLOMEW'S   HOSPITAL  and  COLLEGE. 

PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  CLASS. 

_  Systematic  Courses  of  Lectures  and  Laboratory  Work  in  the  subjects  of  the  Pre- 
liminary Scientific  and  Intermediate  B.Sc.  Examinations  of  the  University  of 
London  will  commence  on  October  1,  and  continue  till  July,  1898. 

Fee  for  the  whole  course,  £21,  or  £1%  18s.  to  students  of  the  Hospital ;  or  single 
subjects  may  be  taken. 

There  is  a  Special  Class  for  the  January  Examination. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Warden  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  London,  E.C. 
A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 

riUY'S      HOSPITAL      MEDICAL      SCHOOL.  —  The 

^    WINTER  SESSION  will  begin  on  Monday,  October  4th. 

Entrance  Scholarships  of  the  combined  value  of  ^410  are  awarded  annually,  and 
numerous  Prizes  and  Medals  are  open  for  competition  by  Students  of  the  School. 

The  number  of  patients  treated  in  the  wards  during  last  year  exceeded  6,000. 

All  Hospital  Appointments  are  made  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  merits  of  the 
Candidates,  and  without  extra  payment.  There  are  28  Resident  Appointments  open 
to  Students  of  the  Hospital  annually  without  payment  of  additional  fees,  and  nume- 
rous Non  resident  Appointments  in  the  general  and  special  departments.  The 
Queen  Victoria  Ward,  recently  re-opened,  will  provide  additional  accommodation 
for  gynaecological  and  maternity  cases. 

The  College  accommodates  about  60  Students  under  the  supervision  of  a  Resident 
Warden. 

The  Dental  School  provides  the  full  curriculum  required  for  the  L.D.S.  England. 
The  Clubs  Union  Athletic  Ground  is  easily  accessible. 

A  Handbook  of  information  for  those  about  to  enter  the  Medical  profession  will  be 
forwarded  on  application. 

For  the  Prospectus  of  the  School,  containing  full  particulars  as  to  fees,  course  of 
study  advised,  regulations  of  the  College,  &c,  apply  personally  or  by  letter  to  the 
Dean,  Guy's  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

Bland  &  Sons' 

HIGH  OL4SS  OXJTVS. 

HAMMER    OR  HAMMERLESS. 
EJECTOR  OR  NON-EJECTOR. 
SINGLE   OR  DOUBLE   TRIGGER  MECHANISM. 

BEST    ENGLISH    DAMASCUS    OR   STEEL  BARRELS. 
SHOOTING  PATTERNS,  PENETRATION, 
AND  FIT  OF  STOCK  GUARANTEED. 
Materials  and  Workmanship  0/  the  best  quality.     Price  Lists  post  free  on 
application. 


THOMAS   BLAND  &  SONS, 

430  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON. 
WORKS  :  41,  42,  &  43  WHITTALL  ST.,  BIRMINGHAM. 

EPPS'S  COCOAINE. 

COCOA.NIB  EXTRACT. 

(TEA-LIKE.) 

The  choicest  roasted  nibs  (broken-up  beans)  of  the  natural  Cocoa,  on  being 
subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  give  forth  their  excess  of  oil,  leaving  for 
use  a  finely-flavoured  powder — "  Cocoaine,"  a  product  which,  when  prepared  with 
boiling  water,  has  the  consistence  of  tea,  of  which  it  is  now,  with  many,  beneficially 
baking  the  place.  Its  active  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  the 
needed  energy  without  unduly  exciting  the  system.   Sold  only  in  labelled  Tins. 

TORINO  CAFE  RESTAURANT, 

45,  OXFORD  STREET,  45. 

E.  TIRINANZI. 
TABLE   D'HOTE  DINNER  FROM   5   TILL  9. 

Service  a  la  Carte, 
private  dining  rooms  for  parties. 

Wines,  Spirits,  Beer  and  Cigars  of  the  Best  Quality. 

SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Garden*. 

Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day ;  for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 

SAVOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  plays 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

Manager,  {  £  f  ch^NARD.        Che/ dc  Cvisin*  '•  MaItre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND    HOTEL,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 

AVONDALE  HOTEL,  LONDON. 

HOTEL     AND  RESTAURANT, 
PICCADILLY. 
EXCELLENT  CUISINE. 
Piccadilly,  the  Best  Position  in  London, 

Profirietors-MM.  j  eugE^NE,  Fr0tn  the  SaV0J'' 
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THE   HOTEL  ALBEMARLE 
AND  RESTAURANT. 


PATRONIZED   BY  ROYALTY. 


NEW  MANAGEMENT. 

VERMERSCH,  PROPRIETOR. 

ALSO  AT 

PARIS  :   IMPERIAL  HOTEL. 
BOULOGNE-S.-M.  :   IMPERIAL  PAVILION  HOTEL. 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

(TEMPERANCE), 
FACING  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM, 
GREAT    RUSSELL    STREET,  LONDON. 

This  newly  erected  and  commodious  Hotel  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the 
requirements  of  those  who  desire  all  the  conveniences  and  advantages  of 
the  larger  modern  licensed  hotels  at  moderate  charges.  Passenger  lift. 
Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Bath-rooms  on  every  floor.  Spacious  Dining, 
Drawing.  Writing,  Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms.  All  Floors  Fireproof. 
Perfect  Sanitation.    Night  Porter. 

Full  Tariff  and  Testimonials  post  free  on  application. 

Telegraphic  address :  "  Thackeray,  London."      Proprietor— J.  TRUSLOVE. 


BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address :  "BOOKMEN,  LONDON."   Cade:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S  LIST. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

A  RASH  VERDICT.     By   Leslie  Keith, 

Author  of  tl  Lisbeth  "  &c.    In  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  12s. 


STAPLETON'S  LUCK.  By  Marjorie  Hollis, 

Author  of  *?  Up  in  Arms  "  &c.    In  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  12s. 


ON  THE  KNEES  OF   THE  GODS.  By 

Colonel  A.  F.  P.  Harcourt,  Author  of  "  Jack  and  Minory  "  &c.  In  2  vols, 
crown  8vo.  12s. 


NEW  EDITION. 

THE  OLD,  OLD  STORY.  By  Rosa  N.  Carey, 

Author  of  "  Nellie's  Memories"  &c.    1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 


London  :  RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 

Mr.  HEINE  MA  NN  begs  to  an- 
nounce that  the  First  Edition, 
consisting  of  50,000  Copies,  of 
Mr.  Hall  Caine's  Novel, 

THE  CHRISTIAN, 

is  exhausted  to-day — exactly 
one  month  after  publication. 
The  Second  Edition,  consisting 
of  20,000  Copies,  is  now  in  the 
press  and  tvill  be  ready  early 
next  iveek. 


LONDON  :  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  BEDFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


OHATTO  &  WINDUS'S  NEW  BOOKS, 

Demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  12s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES 

FROM  1880  to  1897- 

By  justin  McCarthy,  m.p. 

"  This  up-to-date  appendix  to  a  brilliant  and  deservedly  popular  work  is  wholly 
admirable,  and  lacks  none  of  the  high  qualities  which  have  been  so  universally 

applauded  in  the  preceding  volumes  The  volume  is  worthy  of  its  predecessors, 

and  forms  an  invaluable  contribution  to  later  Victorian  history." — World. 

"  In  every  respect  a  worthy  sequel,  both  in  matter  and  in  manner,  to  its  four  com- 
panions. It  has  all  the  eloquence,  all  the  clearness  and  precision,  all  the  admirable 
impartiality,  and  all  the  vigour  which  have  been  so  much  admired  in  the  earlier 
volumes  of  this  comprehensive  work." — Daily  Mail. 

11  Mr.  McCarthy  is  his  own  and  only  rival  The  historian  has  kept  his  very 

best  wine  till  the  last  The  volume  is  marked  by  those  fine  literary  qualities, 

that  rare  power  of  condensation  without  loss  of  colour,  that  established  the  enduring 
fame  of  the  earlier  volumes.  Some  of  the  characterisations  of  public  men  are  mar- 
vels of  accuracy,  models  of  style." —  Punch. 

<(  It  deals  with  events  in  the  author's  old  inimitable  way.    His  hand  has  lost 

nothing  of  its  cunning  The  touch  is  still  as  light  and  as  sure  as  ever.  Nothing 

can  surpass  the  ease  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  narrative  style— his  way  of  taking  the 
reader  with  him  in  sustained  interest." — Daily  News. 

JETSAM.    By  Owen  Hall,  Author  of  "  The 

Track  of  a  Storm."    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

BRET  HARTE'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THREE     PARTNERS.      By    Bret  Harte. 

With  8  Illustrations  by  J.  Gulich.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.        {Sept.  16. 

THE  SUICIDE  CLUB  ;  and  The  RAJAH'S 

DIAMOND.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  With  8  Full-page  Illustra- 
tions by  W.  J.  Hennessy.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

CYNTHIA  :   a  Daughter  of  the  Philistines. 

By  Leonard  Merrick,  Author  of  "This  Stage  of  Fools"  &c  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 

"  Let  such  of  our  readers  as  desire  to  be  refreshed  by  fiction  of  a  high  standard 
hasten  to  procure  a  copy  of  Mr.  Merrick's  really  valuable  addition  to  the  short  list 
of  talented  novels  published  during  the  year  just  completed." — Literary  World. 

SHAKESPEARE  the  BOY.    With  Sketches 

of  the  Home  and  School  Life,  the  Games  and  Sports,  the  Manners,  Customs, 
and  Folklore  of  the  Time.  By  William  J.  Rolfe,  Litt.D.  With  42  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

MY  CONTEMPORARIES  in  FICTION.  By 

David  Christie  Murray,  Author  of  "Joseph's  Coat."  Crown  8vo.  buck- 
ram, 3s.  6d. 

EIGHTEENTH  -  CENTURY  VIGNETTES. 

FIRST  SERIES.  By  Austin  Dobson.  Revised  and  enlarged.  With 
Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  Two  Plates.    Crown  8vo.  buckram,  6s. 

A  NATIVE'S  VIEW  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

ENGLAND  and  INDIA :  a  Record  of  Pro- 

gress  during  a  Hundred  Years.  By  Romesh  C.  Dutt,  CLE.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  2S. 

London:  CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  m  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C. 

THIS  DAY. 

Royal  8vo.  2,600  pages,  printed  on  Bank  paper. 
Price  FIVE  GUINEAS. 


A  saving  all  round  !  ! — TELEGRAMS. — A  saving  all  round  !  ! 

A saving  of  Time. — 
TELEGRAMS  quickly  worded. 

A saving  of  WORDS. — 
TELEGRAMS  accurately  expressed. 

A saving  of  Money. — 
£  s.  d.  saved  on  TELEGRAMS  all  the  year  round 
Use'  the  most  efficient  Code  and 

Save  your  Time  and  Money. 

JyJOREING   &  McCUTCHEON'S 

GENERAL  COMMERCIAL  AND  MINING 

TELEGRAM  CODE. 

COMPRISING 

274,000    carefully    selected    IVortls    and  Phrases. 

Preceded  by  a  COMPLETE  INDEX  to  the  most  important  words  in  the  English 
language;  with  ECONOMICAL  COMBINATION  TABLES  and  TELE- 
GRAPHIC CODE  FORMS  for  Maps,  Plans,  Charts,  &c. 

together  with  the 
OFFICIAL  VOCABULARY  OF  CIPHER  WORDS. 


Full  descriptive  Circular  sent  fust  free  on  application  to  the  Publislurs. 
London:  WM.  CLOWES  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  13  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

T300KS.— ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOO  Kb  SUPPLIED. 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
find  :r  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 
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HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

PUBLISH   SEPTEMBER  17 

THE  MARTIAN 

By  GEORGE  DU  MAURIER. 

Illustrated  throughout  by   the   Author.    Imperial  i6mo. 
cloth  extra,  gilt  tops,  6s. 

An  EDITION  DE  LUXE,  limited  to  250  Copies. 
Printed  on  Dickinson's  Hand=made  Paper,  specially 
manufactured  for  this  Edition.  With  Frontispiece,  Por= 
trait,  all  the  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  and  Facsimile 
Reproductions  by  P.  Dujardin,  from  Six  of  the  Original 
Pencil  Studies  for  the  final  Illustrations.  Imperial  8vo. 
bound  in  Vellum  and  Buckram,  £1  is. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

TRILBY.    Illustrated  throughout  by  the  Author.  Cloth, 

imperial  i6mo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  6s. 

PETER    IBBETSON.     Illustrated  throughout  by  the 

Author.    Imperial  i6mo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  6s. 

ENGLISH  SOCIETY.  Sketched  by  George  Du  Maurier. 

A  Selection  of  over  One  Hundred  Pictures.  With  an  Introduction  by 
W.  D.  Howells.    Oblong  4to.  handsomely  bound,  gilt  top,  12s.  6d. 


NOTE.— List  of  New  Books  post  free  on 
application. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  London  and  New  York. 

MUDIE'S 

SELECT 
LIBRARY. 

BOOKSELLERS, 
BOOK  EXPORTERS, 
BOOK  BINDERS, 

AND 

LIBRARIANS. 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  GERMAN, 

AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  WORLD. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  LIMITED, 
30  TO  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 
241  BR0MPT0N  ROAD,  S.W.,  and 
48   QUEEN  VICTORIA   STREET,  E.C., 

LONDON, 

lad  10  to  12  BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER. 

^04 


Just  ready,  is. 

THE  ORIGIN  of  MATTER  and  FORCE,  together  with 

a  Theological  and  Scientific  Theory  of  their  Mutual  Relations  in  the  Produc- 
tion of  all  Physical  and  Vital  Phenomena.    By  R.  C.  Shettle,  M.D. 
London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  Limited,  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  E.C. 
Reading  :  Miss  Langley,  London  Street. 


T-JOOKS. — HATCH  ARDS,    Booksellers    to    the  Queen, 

187  Piccadilly,  W. — Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.    Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 


W.  THACKER  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS  &  EXPORTERS, 

2  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.C,  will  be  pleased  to  consider  MSS.  in  most 
Branches^  of  ■  Literature  with  a  view  to  publication   in   book   form. — Address, 
"Publishing  Department,"  W.  Thacker  &  Co.,  2  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Also  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Simla.    Established  1819. 


THE  OCEANA  CONSOLIDATED  COMPANY 

Has  received  advice  from  the  COMPANHIA  DE  MOCAMBIQUE  that  the 
Beira  Customs  Receipts  for  the  first  six  months  of  1897  show  an  increase  of  ^9,653, 
or  53  per  cent.,  over  the  Beira  Customs  Receipts  for  the  same  period  in  1896. 


GLYNN'S  LYDENBURG,  Limited. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  second  ORDINARY  GENERAL 
MEETING  of  Shareholders  in  the  above-named  Company  will  be  held  at  Johan- 
nesburg on  October  29,  1897,  for  the  following  business  : — 

{a)  To  receive  and  consider  the  Statement  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account  and 
Balance-Sheet,  and  the  Reports  of  the  Directors  and  Auditors  to  July  31, 

1897-  .  . 

(i)  To  elect  Directors  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  Lionel  Phillips,  H.  \V.  Glennv, 

Abe  Bailey,  D.  H.  Benjamin,  F.  Watkins,  H.  T.  Glynn,  and  J.  P. 

Fitzpatrick,  who  retire  in  terms  of  the  Trust  Deed,  but  are  eligible  and 

offer  themselves  for  re-election. 
(c)  To  appoint  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year  and  to  fix  the  remuneration  of  the 

present  Auditors. 

(</)  To  transact  any  business  arising  out  of  the  Directors'  Report,  and  for  any 
other  ordinary  business  of  the  Company. 

A.  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
London  Office,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 
August  17,  1897. 


THE   CROWN   REEF  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED,  JOHANNESBURG. 
DIRECTORS'  MONTHLY  REPORT. — JULY. 

The  Directors  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  the  following  Report  on  the  work- 
ing operations  of  the  Company  for  July,  1897,  which  shows  a  Total  Profit  of 
,£23,159  4s.  4d.  :— 

EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 
120  Stamp  Mill  and  Cyanide  Works  .   16,179  Tons  Milled. 


EXPENDITURE. 

Cost 

To  Mining  Expenses        ■  ■       ..   £12,740   3  6 

„  Transport     ,,                               •«       ••       ..                             217    o  9 

,,  Milling        ,,                                                                               2,353  12  3 

„  Cyanide       ,,            ..                                                   ••        2,022  13  o 

„  Slimes         ,,                                                                          i,239   °  2 

„  General  Charges                                                                            3,°23  l7  ° 

„  Mine  Development                                 ..       ..       ..       ..           83;    1  3 

£22,431    7  11 

,,  Profit  for  Month                                                                     23,159    4  4 


£45,590  12  3 

REVENUE. 

By  Gold  Accounts —  Value 

„  6, 70i'ii7  fine  ozs.  from  120  Stamp  Mill       ..       ..       ..       ..  £28,293    5  9 

ii  3> 3°9"557  fine  ozs.  from  120  Stamp  Cyanide  Works        ..       ..      14,126    1  3 

p,,  792'496  fine  ozs.  from  120  Stamp  Slimes  Works      ..        ..       ..       3,171    5  3 


10, 863 '170  ozs.  £45,59012  3 


The  Tonnage  mined  for  month  was    ..  17,94310ns 

Less  waste  rock  sorted  out    . .       . .       . .    3,344  11 

I4,599  11 

Add  quantity  taken  from  stock      ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ••         1,580  „ 

Milled  Tonnage    16,179  n 


The  total  yield  per  ton  of  fine  Gold  on  the  Milled  Tonnage  basis 
was  13  dwts.  10*289  grs. 

H.  R.  NETHERSOLE,  Secretary. 
Head  Office,  Johannesburg,  10th  August,  1897. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

'  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ, 
and  COLOMBO. 

A/-,„„~,.,     (  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  \  Head  Offices: 

Mnnagtrs     \  ANDERSON.  ANDERSON,  &  CO.  J    Fenchurch  Avenue.  London. 

For  passaee  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


SMM    INSURANCE  OFFICE. 
'   ™  FOUNDED  1710. 

Head  Office  :  63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 
London  Branches : 

60  Charing  Cross ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane ;  42  Mincing  Lane,  E  C. 
THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Sum  Insured  in  1896,  £388,952,800. 


PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS     ....  £27,000,000. 
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SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803. — 1  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C. ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  &  47  Chancery 
Lane.  Subscribed  Capital,  ,£1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds,  over 
j£i,50o,ooo.  E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

SOUTH  METROPOLITAN  GAS  COMPANY. 

SALE    BY   TENDER  OF  ^43,333  6s.  8d.  THREE  PER  CENT. 
PERPETUAL  DEBENTURE  STOCK. 
MINIMUM  PRICE,  ^105   PER  CENT. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Directors  of 
this  Company  to  sell  by  Tender  £43,333  6s.  8d.  of  Three  per  Cent.  Perpetual 
Debenture  Stock,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas 
Acts,  1882  and  1896. 

Particulars  of  same,  with  Form  of  Tender,  can  be  obtained  at  this  office,  on 
application  to  the  undersigned,  and  Tenders  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  Tuesday, 
the  14th  day  of  September,  1897.  The  Stock  will  be  allotted  to  the  highest  bidders, 
but  no  Tender  will  be  accepted  at  a  lower  price  than  at  the  rate  of  £105  money  for 
each  £100  Debenture  Stock. 

By  order, 

FRANK  BUSH,  Secretary. 

OfEces,  709A  Old  Kent  Road,  S.E. 
18th  August,  1897. 


JWEDOC— VIN  ORDINAIRE. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.  The 
quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  14s 
at  much  higher  prices. 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  J-Bots. 


Ss. 


ST 


ESTEPHE 

SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from  17S.  9S.  6d. 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  us 
in  London  and  the  Provinces,  gives  us  additional  confidence 
in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 


3  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid 
to  any  Mailway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Bottles* 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  Is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great 
Britain  to  equal  them  in  value. 
General  Price  Jjist  Free  by  Post. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 
WINE  MERCHANTS, 

LIVERPOOL :  37  North  John  St.  Manchester  :  26  Market  St. 

M.  &  W.  MILTON, 
DEALERS  IN  HORSES,  AND  JOBMASTERS, 

PARK   LANE,  PICCADILLY. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  100  YEARS. 


M.  &  W.  MILTON  have  always  on  Show  200  HORSES 
selected  from  the  principal  Fairs  in  England  &  Ireland. 


HORSES,  200  (English  and  Irish),  with 
unrivalled  action  and  remarkably  handsome. — 
Messrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  dealers  in  high-class 
Horses,  and  Jobmasters,  of  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W., 
beg  to  inform  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  they  have 
always  a  large  number  of  HORSES  and  COBS  suit- 
able for  all  purposes  ON  SHOW  at  their  establish- 
ment, which  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  London. 
They  consist  of  pairs  of  blacks,  browns,  bays,  chest- 
nuts, roans,  and  greys  ;  they  are  all  well-matched 
animals  for  barouche,  sociable,  landau,  brougham, 
victoria,  mail  phaeton,  or  riding  purposes ;  also  pairs 
of  perfectly  trained  cobs  for  ladies'  driving  and  riding, 
and  several  single-harness  horses  and  cobs,  with  breed- 
ing, substance,  and  quality.  They  are  the  most  durable 
animals  that  can  be  found,  fast,  with  admirable  high 
action ;  they  have  perfect  manners,  and  have  been 
selected  and  purchased  at  the  principal  fairs  in  England 
and  Ireland  by  the  firm,  who  still  retain  the  well-known 
judgment  of  their  father,  the  late  Matt.  Milton,  of 
Piccadilly.  All  horses  sold  or  let  on  job  at  the  most 
moderate  prices ;  any  veterinary  examination  and  reason- 
able trial  allowed,  or  warranted  sound.  The  only  address 
in  London  is  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W.  Two  hundred 
horses  always  on  show.  Established  above  100  years. 
Telegrams,  "  Checkless."    Telephone  2993. 

TOB   HORSES.— JOB   HORSES.— JOB 

J     HORSES.— Messrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  6  Park 
Lane,  Piccadilly,  W.,  SUPPLY  superior  high-stepping 
English  Pairs  and  Single  Horses  of  quality,  by  the  month 
or  year.  Terms  moderate.  Established  above  100  years. 


The  Greatest  of  all  Pianofortes. 


THE 


STEIflWflY 
PlflflOpOHTES, 

NEW  YORK  AND  LONDON. 


Gold  Medal,  Inventions  Exhibition,  1885. 

Gold  Medal,  Society  of  Arts,  1 


WAGNER. 

"  A  Beethoven  Sonata,  a  Bach  Chromatic 
Fantasie  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  when 
rendered  upon  one  of  your  pianofortes." 

PADEREWSKI. 

"  My  joy  in  the  Grandeur,  the  Power,  and 
the  Ideal  Beauty  of  the  Tone,  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  Touch  and  Mechanism  was  unbounded." 

D'ALBERT. 

"  Your  Pianoforte  is  now,  in  my  eyes,  the 
Ideal  Production  of  our  age." 


Pianoforte  Manufacturers  by  Special 
Appointment  to 

HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN, 

H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

H.R.H.    THE   PRINCESS   OF  WALES, 

H.R.H.    THE    DUKE    OF  EDINBURGH, 

HIS   MAJESTY  THE   EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY 
AND   KING  OF  PRUSSIA, 

HIS  MAJESTY  THE  EMPEROR  OF  AUSTRIA 
AND  KING  OF  HUNGARY, 

HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN, 

HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  OF  ITALY, 

HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  SAXONY. 


STEINWAY  HALL,  NEW  YORK. 
STEINWAY  HALL,  LONDON. 

15  &  17  LOWER  SEYMOUR  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE, 
LONDON,  W. 
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The  Subscription  List  will  open  on  Monday,  13  September,  1897,  and  close  on  Wednesday,  15  September,  1897. 

J.  W.  GREEN  (Lim.),  LUTON  BREWERIES,  LUTON. 

{Incorporated  tinder  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1893.) 

share:  capital   -     -     -     -     -     -     -  £150,000, 

Divided  into  7,500  Five  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £10  each,  and  7,500  Ordinary  Shares  of  £10  each, 
the  whole  of  which  will  be  taken  by  the  Vendor  in  part  payment  of  the  purchase-money.  First  Mortgage 
Debenture  Stock,  £150,000.   Total,  £300,000. 

Present  Issue  of  £150,000  £4  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock  at  £103  per  Cent,  (part  of  an  authorised  issue  of  ,£200,000,  the 
balance  of  which — viz.  £50,000 — will  rank  pari  passu,  but  will  only  be  issued  when  the  Company  has  acquired  additional  properties,  and  then 
only  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  value  thereof.)  The  Debenture  Stock  will  be  secured  by  a  First  Mortgage  on  the  whole  of  the  Freehold, 
Copyhold,  and  Leasehold  Properties  of  the  Company,  coupled  with  a  floating  First  Charge  on  all  its  assets  ;  and  will  be  redeemable  at  the  option 
of  the  Company  at  £110  per  Cent,  on  three  months'  notice  expiring  on  or  after  31  December,  1917. 

The  Stock  is  payable  as  follows  : — On  Application,  £10  per  £100  Stock  ;  on  Allotment,  £43  per  £100  Stock  (including  premium)  ;  on 
15  October,  1897,  £50  per  £100  Stock.    Total,  £103. 

Payment  may  be  made  in  full  on  Allotment,  and  Interest  will  be  allowed  from  the  time  of  payment.  Default  in  payment  of  any  instalment 
will  render  instalments  previously  paid  liable  to  forfeiture. 

This  Debenture  Stock  will  be  issued  and  be  transferable  in  sums  of  not  less  than  £10,  and  in  multiples  of  that  amount. 

The  Stock  will  be  registered  in  the  books  of  the  Company,  and  the  interest,  at  the  rate  of  £4  per  cent,  per  annum,  will  be  payable  half- 
yearly  on  the  1st  day  of  April  and  the  1st  day  of  October,  the  first  payment  being  made  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  1898,  interest  being  calculated 
from  the  dates  of  payment  of  the  several  instalments. 


Trustees  for  the  Debenture  Stock  Holders— -E.  SNOW  FORDHAM, 
Esq.,  J.P.,  D.L.,  Ashwell,  Baldock,  Herts;  FREDERICK  W. 
WIGAN,  Esq.,  15  Southwark  Street,  S.E. 

Directors — JOHN  WILLIAM  GREEN,  Esq.,  J. P.  (Chairman), 
The  Larches,  Luton;  CHARLES  N.  KIDD,  Esq.J.P.,  Steam 
Brewery,  Dartford  ;  SIDNEY  JOSEPH  GREEN,  Esq.,  The 
Brewery,  Luton. 

Bankers—  Messrs.  BARCLAY  &  CO.  (Limited),  54  Lombard  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  Luton,  and  other  Branches. 

Auditors—  Messrs.  ALFRED  THOMAS,  PEYER,  and  MILES, 
2  Adelaide  Place,  London  Bridge,  London,  E.C. 

Solicitors—  Messrs.  NEVE  &  BECK,  21  Lime  Street,  London,  E.C, 
and  Luton,  Beds. 

Brokers—  Messrs.  LINTON,  CLARKE  &  CO.,  Bartholomew 
House,  E.C. 

Secretary  and  Registered  Office— TsU.  HUGH  CUMBERLAND, 
The  Brewery,  Park  Street  West,  Luton. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The  Phoenix  Brewery,  Luton,  was  established  in  1857,  and  during 
the  last  29  years  in  which  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Green,  the  present  owner  and  vendor,  it  has  become  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  reputed  concerns  in  the  county  of  Bedford. 

Another  very  old-established  Brewery  in  Luton,  belonging  to 
Messrs.  T.  Sworder  &  Co.,  having  recently  come  into  the  market,  Mr. 
Green  purchased  the  same,  and  it  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
the  necessary  capital  to  complete  this  purchase  that  Mr.  Green  has 
registered  under  the  Companies  Acts,  and  is  making  the  present  issue 
of  Debenture  Stock.  The  property  in  question  is  known  as  the 
Bedford  Road  Brewery,  Luton,  and  was  bought  at  auction  with  wine, 
spirit,  and  aerated  water  businesses,  and  all  the  houses,  makings,  and 
other  property  connected  therewith,  for     ...        ...        ...  £139,000 

(N.B.  —  In  addition  to  this  sum  a  valuation  of  the  plant, 
stock-in-trade,  and  book  debts  is  to  be  made  as  on  the 
29th  September  instant.) 

Since  the  purchase  of  the  Bedford  Road  Brewery  the 
Phoenix  Brewery  Estate  has  been  surveyed  by  Messrs. 
Alfred  Thomas,  Peyer,  and  Miles,  the  well-known  brewery 
valuers,  &c,  and  without  taking  account  of  the  very 
valuable  general  goodwill  attaching  to  the  business,  they 
report,  as  under,  that  the  value  of  the  Freehold  and  Copy- 
hold Properties  alone,  with  the  fixed  manufacturing  plant,  is  £85,250 
9  The  rolling  and  consumable  stocks  and  book  debts  at 
both  breweries  will  be  carefully  valued  as  on  29th  Sep- 
tember instant,  but  Mr.  Green  has  covenanted  that  if  such 
valuation  shall  not  amount  to  £30,000,  he  will  make  up 
the  amount  in  cash  to  that  sum,  and  the  nett  value  thereof 
may  be  taken,  therefore,  at  the  guaranteed  minimum  of  ...  £30,000 

£254,250 

The  security  comprises  : — (a)  The  extensive  Freehold  premises  known 
as  The  Phcenix  Brewery,  Luton,  and  the  costly  manufacturing  plant, 
(b)  The  Freehold  premises  known  as  The  Bedford  Road  Brewery, 
Luton,  and  the  fixed  plant  therein,  (c)  Two  Freehold  Malthouses  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  supply  the  malt  for  the  combined  trades,  (d)  The 
Freehold  aerated  water  factory  and  plant  situate  in  Inkerman  Street, 
Luton,  (e)  The  Leasehold  offices,  wine  and  spirit  stores  and  cellars 
situate  in  Castle  Street,  Luton,  (f)  93  Freehold,  five  Copyhold,  and 
various  Leasehold  Hotels,  public-houses  and  beerhouses,  and  numerous 
dwelling-houses  and  parcels  of  land  connected  therewith,  (g)  The 
casks,  jars  and  bottles,  horses,  drays,  and  all  other  effects  and  equip- 
ments of  the  two  concerns,  as  well  as  the  stocks  of  beer,  malt,  hops, 
wines,  spirits,  and  other  consumables,  and  the  book  and  other  debts, 
(h)  The  goodwill  of  the  several  businesses,  the  trade  marks  and 
beneficial  contracts. 


Subjoined  is  a  copy  of  (he  Valuers'  and  Accountants'  Report  : — 
2  Adelaide  Place,  London  Bridge,  E.C,  24th  August,  1897 
J.  W.  Green,  Esq.,  Phcenix  Brewery,  Luton. 
Dear  Sir, — We  beg  to  certify  as  follows  : — ■ 

1.  That  we  represented  you  at  the  recent  sale  by  auction 
of  Messrs.  T.  Sworder  &  Co.,  Bedford  Road  Brewery, 
Luton,  and  acquired  the  property  and  business  on  your 
behalf  (subject  to  a  valuation  of  the  plant,  stock,  book 
debts,  and  effects  as  on  29th  September  next)  for  

2.  That  we  have  since  personally  inspected  the  Phcenix 
Brewery  Estate,  comprising  the  freehold  home  premises 
and  fixed  plant,  the  freehold  maltings,  and  freehold  and 
copyhold  licensed  houses,  besides  various  shops,  cottages, 
and  other  property  connected  therewith  (the  whole  being 
more  particularly  enumerated  in  the  accompanying  Sche- 
dules), and  we  value  the  same  at 

3.  That  we  have  provisionally  estimated  the  value  of  the 
rolling  and  consumable  stocks,  plant,  equipments,  and 
book  debts  appertaining  to  the  two  concerns,  upon  the 
understanding  that  you  guarantee  the  amount  thereof  in 
cash  or  kind  at  not  less  than  .. 


£139,000 


85,250 


30,000 


£254,250 

We  further  beg  to  report  that  since  you  acquired  the  Phcenix 
Brewery,  Luton,  some  thirty  years  ago,  we  have  prepared  annual 
accounts  of  your  trading,  and  the  results,  which  disclose  steady  and 
consistent  progress,  enable  us  to  certify  that  the  net  profits  of  the 
last  financial  year  from  that  business  alone  would  have  been  more  than 
sufficient  to  pay  twice  over  the  interest  on  the  proposed  issue  of 
£150,000  Four  per  Cent.  Debenture  Stock  without  taking  into 
account  the  profits  of  the  recently  purchased  Bedford  Road  Brewery. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  two  concerns  and  the  concentration  of 
the  manufacturing  operations  at  one  establishment  must  of  necessity 
materially  increase  the  profits. — Yours  faithfully, 

ALFRED  THOMAS,  PEYER,  &  MILES. 

The  combined  businesses  will  belong  to  the  Company  as  on  and 
from  the  29th  day  of  September  instant,  free  of  all  encumbrances  what- 
soever, and  the  Vendor  also  covenants,  out  of  the  premiums  received 
and  privately,  to  discharge  the  whole  of  the  expenses  of  and  incidental 
to  the  formation  of  the  Company  and  the  present  issue  of  Debenture 
Stock. 

The  purchase-money  has  been  fixed  by  the  Vendor  at  the  sum  of 
£300,000,  payable  as  to  £150,000  in  cash,  and  as  to  the  bilance  by 
the  issue  to  him  and  his  nominees,  as  fully  paid-up,  of  the  whole  of  the 
Ordinary  and  Preference  Share  Capital  of  £150,000. 

Powers  will  be  reserved  in  the  Trust  Deed  for  the  issue  of  a  further 
50,000  Four  per  Cent.  Debenture  Stock  ranking  pari  passu  with  the 
present  issue,  if  and  when  the  Trustees  are  satisfied  that  additional 
properties  have  been  acquired,  providing  a  margin  of  security  of  at 
least  33  per  cent.  Powers  will  also  be  reserved  for  the  sale  of  any  part 
of  the  Company's  assets,  so  long  as  the  proceeds  thereof  are  not  with- 
drawn from  the  Debenture  security. 

Printed  copies  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  of 
the  Company,  of  the  Contract  for  Sale,  and  of  the  Draft  Trust  Deed 
for  constituting  and  securing  the  Debenture  Stock,  and  the  report  of 
Messrs.  Alfred  Thomas,  Peyer  &  Miles  can  be  inspected  at  the  offices 
of  the  Solicitors  to  the  Company. 

Applications  for  Debenture  Stock  should  be  made  to  Messrs. 
Barclay  and  Company  (Limited),  at  54  Lombard  Street,  or  at  their 
branches  at  Luton  and  elsewhere,  on  the  Form  enclosed  with  Pro- 
spectus. If  the  whole  amount  applied  for  by  any  applicant  be  not 
allotted,  the  surplus  amount  paid  on  deposit  will  be  appropriated 
towards  the  sum  due  on  allotment.  Where  no  allotment  is  made,  the 
deposit  will  be  returned  in  full.  Failure  to  pay  any  instalment  when 
due  will  render  the  previous  payments  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Application  will  be  made  for  an  official  quotation  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  in  due  course. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  at  the 
Offices  of  the  Company,  or  from  its  Bankers,  Brokers,  Solicitors,  or 
Auditors. 

1 1  th  September,  1897. 


REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPEB. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C,  and  Published  by  Alfred  Cuthbert  Davies  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.—  Saturday,  11  September,  1897. 
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NOTES. 

FOR  a  good  old  crusted,  tawny,  full-bodied  view  of 
the  Indian  disturbances  commend  us  to  a  three- 
column-long  letter  signed  "N.,"  to  which  was  given  a 
place  of  honour  in  the  "Times"  last  week.  Anything 
more  pretentious  or  inconclusive  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  come  across  even  in  the  course  of  a  controversy 
signalized  by  the  writing  of  so  much  rubbish.  The  writer 
— who,  from  the  place  and  type  accorded  him,  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  of  some  authority — discusses  every  theory 
which  has  been  put  forward  to  account  for  the  outbreak, 
and  equally  rejects  all.  Finally  he  discovers  salvation  in 
feeling  that  it  is  all  due  to  the  tribes  taking  advantage  of 
a  year  of  famine  and  pestilence  in  India,  when  rumours 
of  sedition  have  been  widespread  in  the  native  Press 
(which,  no  doubt,  they  all  subscribe  to),  and  when  a 
great  strain  has  evidently  been  placed  upon  the  re- 
sources of  government.  All  that  need  be  said  of  this 
is  that  it  is,  in  its  way,  as  good  or  as  bad  as  any 
other  theory  which  ignores  our  own  action  beyond  the 
frontier. 

It  is  always  more  comfortable  to  attribute  our  disasters 
to  Providence  than  to  our  own  folly.  ' '  The  inevitable  obli- 
gations of  Empire  "  is,  however,  the  keynote  of  "  N.'s  " 
defence,  as  it  might  have  been  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  had 
Jameson  been  successful.  Why  "obligations,"  it  may 
be  asked?  Why  "inevitable"?  These  are  phrases 
merely  begging  the  question.  Has  Empire  no  other 
"inevitable  obligations,"  such  as  financial  equilibrium, 
for  example  ?  Lord  Elgin's  alleged  breach  of  faith  in 
retaining  cantonments  at  Malakand  or  Chakdara  after 
proclaiming  that  he  had  "  no  intention  of  permanently 
.  occupyinga«y  territory  through  which  Umra  Khan's  mis- 
conduct might  now  force  him  to  pass  "  is  referred  by 
"  N."  to  casuists.  Need  we  go  hunt  for  casuists  ?  Would 
not  a  babe  of  elementary  rectitude  be  sufficient  ?  To 
commend  to  the  doctors  a  vital  difficulty  with  which  one 
cannot  conveniently  oneself  grapple  is  not  precisely  the 
way  to  carry  conviction  ;  but  probably  Lord  Elgin's 
action  was  an  inevitable  obligation  of  Empire.  "N.'s  " 
method  in  this  regard  is  in  keeping  with  the  sophistries 
and  evasions  of  the  whole  letter,  which  is  as  clumsy  a 
piece  of  special  pleading  as  even  the  most  ardent 
supporter  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  could  desire 
to  have  seen  published.  Finally,  "  N."  would  leave  the 
whole  matter  to  expert  consideration,  which  is  almost 
the  only  sensible  word  he  has  to  say.  But  how  if 
experts  notoriously  differ? 

When  Senor  Castelar  after  his  retirement  from 
public  life  visited  Italy  a  couple  of  years  back  the 
advanced  Liberals  in  Rome  prepared  him  a  hearty 
reception,  but  to  their  mortification  his  first  act  on 
reaching  the  Eternal  City  was  to  seek  audience  with 


the  Pope.  The  motives  of  the  visit  were  not  rightly 
understood  at  the  time,  but  there  is  no  doubt  now  that 
they  were  inspired  by  a  generous  patriotism.  Spanish 
statesmen  rightly  understood  that  they  had  no  need  of 
diplomatic  alliances  if  they  could  engage  the  sympathies 
of  the  Vatican,  and  the  Vatican  of  late  years  has  shown 
itself  disposed  to  further  the  interests  of  Spain  in  the 
fullest  measure.  The  Pope  writes  periodic  letters  to 
the  Queen-Regent  expressing  his  hopes  that  an  era  of 
peace  and  union  of  hearts  will  soon  dawn  for  the 
Spanish  nation.  Cardinal  Rampolla  never  loses  an 
opportunity  of  affirming  that  the  Holy  See  can  have 
absolutely  no  sympathy  with  the  insurrection  in  Cuba. 
Spain  has  thus  an  ally  on  whom  she  may  count,  not 
only  to  save  her  from  unpleasant  complications  with 
foreign  Powers,  but  also,  when  the  time  comes,  to  help 
her,  by  some  sort  of  mediation,  out  of  the  unfortunate 
muddle  in  her  chief  colony. 

Apart  from  the  Cuban  trouble,  Spain  at  home  has 
motives  for  serious  preoccupation.  The  Carlists,  it 
appears,  think  the  present  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
actively  renewing  their  anti-dynastic  agitation  ;  and  the 
members  of  the  inferior  clergy,  who  form  not  the  least 
important  portion  of  the  dissatisfied  element  which 
adheres  to  the  Pretender,  are  taking  up  once  more  the 
propaganda.  Here  again  the  Vatican  can  do  much, 
and  seems  resolved  to  do  it.  The  Spanish  representa- 
tive, M.  Merry  del  Val,  is  the  only  Ambassador 
accredited  to  the  Holy  See  who  is  not  at  this  moment 
enjoying  the  diplomatic  holiday.  He  is  in  constant 
communication  with  the  Vatican,  and  it  is  asserted 
that,  after  an  unusually  long  audience  which  he  had 
with  the  Pope  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  instructions 
were  telegraphed  to  the  Nuncio  at  Madrid  to  take 
measures  for  keeping  the  lower  clergy  in  check,  and 
for  impressing  on  them  the  absolute  necessity  of  up- 
holding the  present  regime. 

The  Pope  has  some  experience  in  this  matter.  A 
couple  of  years  ago  a  large  band  of  Spanish  pilgrims 
were  in  Rome,  and  on  receiving  them  he  took  the 
occasion  to  give  the  peasant  priests  a  good  talking-to 
on  the  matter  of  their  political  opinions.  The  eccle- 
siastics were  not  half  pleased.  They  saw  the  Pope 
carried  from  the  Throne  Room  without  raising  a  single 
cheer,  and  they  left  the  Vatican  growling  and  grumbling 
that  the  Pope  was  not  rightly  informed.  But  the  little 
lecture  had  its  good  result.  It  was  observed  that  the 
Carlist  priests  grew  notably  more  circumspect,  and 
that  Don  Carlos  himself  and  his  chief  followers  lay  low 
for  a  considerable  period. 

So  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  Mr.  Burt  was  the  only 
member  of  this  year's  Trades-Union  Congress  who  had 
attended  the  gathering  at  Birmingham  in  1869.  He 
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was  then  General  Secretary  of  the  Northumberland 
Miners,  a  position  he  has  held  for  over  thirty  years. 
An  element  of  special  interest  is  provided  at  all  the 
Congresses  by  what  is  called  the  annual  duel  between 
the  Miners'  National  Union — the  men  of  Northumber- 
land and  Durham — and  the  Miners'  National  Federa- 
tion. On  the  question  of  the  legal  eight  hours'  day  the 
Federation  men  never  fail  to  taunt  their  Northern 
brethren  with  the  hours  they  work  their  boys,  and  the 
cry  is  taken  up  with  avidity  by  others  who  know  less  of 
the  circumstances.  The  truth  is  that  the  boys  in  the 
mines  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  do  not  work 
longer  hours  than  the  boys  in  what  has  become  known 
as  the  Federation  districts.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they 
work  as  long- ;  certainly  their  work  is  more  regular 
and  their  hardships  less. 

At  the  inquest  some  months  ago  on  the  body  of  a 
boy,  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  had  met  his 
death  at  the  Hafl  End  Colliery,  Polesworth,  it  was 
proved  that  he  had  been  at  work  for  over  twelve  hours, 
that  he  had  been  without  food  for  seven  hours,  and 
that  he  had  been  at  work  on  the  previous  day  from 
7  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  The  Home  Secretary  also  stated  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  "the  manager,  on  a 
previous  occasion,  when  a  lad  was  killed  after  working 
fifteen  hours,  had  promised  not  to  allow  young  persons 
to  work  so  long  in  future."  It  may  be  needless,  but  it 
is  only  justice  to  say  that  such  inhumanity  is  unknown 
and  would  be  impossible  in  either  Northumberland  or 
Durham.  In  the  Federation  districts  in  Scotland,  in 
Lancashire  and  Wales,  women  and  girls  are  employed 
about  the  pits,  a  thing  which  has  not  been  seen  in  con- 
nexion with  the  two  traduced  English  counties  within 
living  memory. 

It  is  only  the  lesser  dimensions  of  the  Vegetarian  orbit 
within  which  he  revolves  that  prevent  Mr.  Arnold  F. 
Hills  from  seriously  rivalling  the  German  Emperor.  For 
neither  in  the  rubbish  that  he  talks,  nor  in  the  frequency 
of  his  utterance,  nor  yet  in  the  production  of  hare- 
brained ideas,  does  he  fall  short  of  William  the  Grandi- 
loquent. Like  the  latter,  he  fancies  himself  "  at  home  " 
on  any  subject;  like  the  latter,  he  is  usually  "at 
sea."  Though  a  Vegetarian  he  breeds  and  rears 
sheep  and  cattle  which  he  sells  with  a  stipulation  that 
they  are  not  to  be  slaughtered  for  food.  What  he  can 
suppose  becomes  of  them  we  fail  to  see.  His  recent 
utterances  on  Vegetarian  Athletes  make  one  smile  ;  and 
his  latest  toy  is  a  Vegetarian  Cycle  Club.  He  is  under 
the  fond  impression  that  his  workmen  are  teetotalers 
and  non-smokers,  and  the  majority  Vegetarians  as  well. 
The  sure  and  certain  road  to  success  in  his  establish- 
ment is  to  join  the  Bible  Class  and  the  Brass  Band,  and 
the  Philharmonic  Society  and  the  Library,  and  the  Cycle 
Club,  and  the  Ideal  Club,  to  wear  a  blue  ribbon,  and 
attend  the  lectures  at  the  People's  Palace. 

The  Thames  Ironworks  are  always  referred  to  as  one 
of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  adopt  the  eight 
hours'  day.  Of  the  success  of  this  system  they  are 
supposed  to  be  a  bright  and  shining  example.  However, 
Mr.  Hills  has  several  times  gone  cap  in  hand  to  the 
different  Governments  to  plead  for  orders  for  ships 
whilst  his  prices  are  much  in  excess  of  those  ruling  else- 
where. But,  as  he  himself  states,  it  is  a  public  matter 
that  the  shipbuilding  industry  should  not  leave  the 
Thames.  Mr.  Hills  is,  from  other  sources,  "  rich  beyond 
the  dreams  of  avarice  "  and  can  afford  to  gratify  his 
whims  and  fads — which  he  does  at  the  expense  of  his 
profits.  He  has  erected  a  standard  of  ease  and  comfort 
for  his  work- people  which  his  trade  competitors  say 
it  is  impossible  to  concede.  The  "bonus"  system  at 
his  works  is  only  one  of  his  many  peculiar  methods  of 
management.  Business  is  one  thing  ;  philanthropy  is 
another.  But  Mr.  Hills's  mixture  of  the  two  has  cost 
him  dearly,  and  has  played  sad  mischief  with  the  ship- 
building industry  in  London. 

The  advance  into  the  Sudan  goes  steadily  on,  and  no 
one  has  now  any  doubts  as  to  the  objective  of  the 
"  little  "  expedition  which  when  it  started  put  on  a 
modest  appearance  of  a  little  trip  into  the  desert. 
Berber  has  been  occupied  by  a  force  of  Egyptian  troops 


under  General  Hunter,  and  the  Dervishes  have  retired 
a  little  further  away,  leaving  behind  them  some  dozen 
of  corn-laden  barges,  whilst  the  Khalifa  is  falling  back 
nearer  and  nearer  to  Khartoum.  The  admirable  or- 
ganization of  the  expedition  and  the  excellence  of  the 
Egyptian  troops  have  apparently  convinced  him  that 
for  the  moment  it  is  wiser  to  run  away  than  to  fight. 
The  preparations  for  the  final  blow  have  now  to  be 
made,  and  no  doubt  there  will  be  a  little  hard  fighting 
when  the  Dervishes  make  their  last  stand.  But  the  re- 
conquest  of  the  Sudan  for  Egypt  is  now  a  foregone 
conclusion,  and  that  after  all  was  the  real  aim  of  the 
little  trip  to  Dongola  which  modestly  started  the  expe- 
dition. 

"  If  England  were  to  go  to  war  with  Germany  !  " 
The  hypothesis  which  has  been  in  a  good  many  minds 
of  late  has  been  put  into  words  by  Herr  von  Kusserow, 
once  upon  a  time  the  Prussian  Minister  at  Hamburg 
He  put  forward  the  supposition  only  as  a  bogey,  it  is 
true,  with  which  to  frighten  the  Germans  into  providing 
the  money  for  the  big  navv  on  which  the  Emperor 
William  has  set  his  heart.  This  will  not  be  quite  the 
effect  it  will  have,  however,  on  the  practical  German 
mind.  It  will  serve  rather  to  open  their  eyes  more 
effectively  to  the  gulf  whither  their  harebrained  ruler 
is  leading  them.  "  If  England  were  to  go  to  war  with 
Germany,"  they  are  beginning  to  realize  that  they  would 
be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  helpless  against  us, 
that  their  250  millions  of  sea-borne  commerce  would 
disappear  behind  the  smoke  of  our  battleships  and 
cruisers,  and  that  most  of  it  would,  in  the  natural  order 
of  things,  revert  to  us.  Her  ports  would  be  destroyed, 
her  Colonial  possessions  would  fall  like  ripe  if  not  very 
attractive  fruit  into  our  mouths,  and  her  big  army 
would  all  the  while  be  reduced  to  the  wearisome  task 
of  looking  on  across  the  strait  of  water  that  divides  us. 
And  the  conclusion  that  the  Germans  will  draw  from 
the  speculation  is,  not  that  they  should  spend  their 
money  in  a  vain  effort  to  vie  with  us  in  naval  arma- 
ments, but — as  Prince  Bismarck  said  the  other  day — 
that  "  they  might  have  to  repent  undue  nagging  of  the 
English."  William  the  Little  does  not  precisely  grow 
more  popular  with  his  people. 

Whilst  it  seems  certain  that  the  preliminary  treaty  of 
peace  between  Greece  and  Turkey  will  be  signed  at 
Constantinople  to-day — unless,  of  course,  Abdul  Hamid 
has  a  sudden  whim — it  is  not  clear  what  is  the  exact 
nature  of  the  compromise  agreed  upon  with  respect  to 
the  evacuation  of  Thessaly.  The  news  from  Constan- 
tinople is  that  Articles  II.  and  VI.  have  been  drawn 
up  on  the  basis  of  Lord  Salisbury's  proposals.  A 
report  from  Athens  states,  however,  that  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  had  agreed  that  the  evacua- 
tion of  Thessaly  should  take  place  within  a  month 
after  the  Greek  Chamber  had  assigned  sufficient 
revenues  for  the  service  of  the  old  debt,  but  that 
Russia  had  reverted  to  Lord  Salisbury's  original  pro- 
posal for  the  evacuation  a  month  after  the  signature 
of  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  that  this  proposal  was 
eventually  agreed  to  by  all  the  Powers.  What  are  the 
exact  provisions  of  the  treaty  we  shall  learn  in  due 
course,  and  we  are  hesitating  whether  to  allow  the  sigh 
of  relief  at  the  end  of  the  protracted  negotiations  to 
issue  forth.  On  reflection  we  think  it  will  be  more 
prudent  to  reserve  it  a  little  while  longer.  Abdul  Hamid 
has  apparently  been  too  busy  concealing  the  members 
of  the  young  Turkey  party  who  have  ventured  within 
his  sphere  of  influence  to  pay  much  attention  to  the 
negotiations.  When  he  turns  his  mind  to  them  again 
nothing  is  so  likely  to  happen  as  the  unexpected. 

Paris  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  King  of  Siam  at  first. 
The  fact  was  that  even  Paris  felt  some  diffidence  about 
receiving  a  monarch  whom  France  not  very  long  ago 
despoiled  of  half  his  territory.  We  would  not  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  Paris  felt  in  any  way  ashamed  of  the 
fact,  but  a  sense  of  the  proprieties  doubtless  made  her 
feel  that  it  would  be  a  little  difficult  to  look  the  King 
of  Siam  in  the  face.  However,  the  Tsar  treated  the  King 
with  unusual  friendliness,  and  when  Paris  heard  of  this 
all  her  diffidence  vanished  and  she  has  given  Chula- 
longkorn  a  welcome  of  the  kind  she  is  so  well  able  to 
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give.  It  is  true  she  has  displayed  an  almost  indiscreet 
curiosity  with  regard  to  the  details  of  his  daily  life,  and 
there  may  be  an  awkward  contretemps  if  the  ' '  Pothuau  " 
happens  to  be  the  vessel  which  will  convey  the  King 
from  Havre  to  England,  since  its  second  officer  was 
commander  of  one  of  the  frigates  which  in  1893  forced 
the  passage  of  the  River  Mei-Nam  and  anchored  before 
Bangkok.  But  on  the  whole  one  may  say  that  Paris 
has  quite  forgiven  him  for  being  a  conquered  enemy. 

Mr.  Athelstan  Riley  has  never  been  distinguished  for 
the  prudence  or  moderation  of  his  counsels,  and  he  has 
done  his  party  an  ill-turn  by  his  aggressive  policy  in 
view  of  the  approaching  School  Board  election.  Mr. 
Diggle  and  the  majority  of  the  Moderate  party  are 
content  with  the  concessions  they  have  won  with  regard 
to  the  definition  of  religious  instruction  in  the  schools, 
and  they  realize  that  in  general  people  are  heartily  sick 
of  the  continual  squabbling  of  the  sects  over  the  minds 
of  the  children.  But  Mr.  Riley  having  conquered  once 
wants  to  conquer  again.  The  Moderate  Party  have 
succeeded  in  getting  "  Christian"  religious  instruction 
in  Board  Schools  and  are  content  with  that.  Mr.  Riley 
now  wants  the  "Christian"  character  of  the  teaching 
to  be  more  strictly  defined  by  the  use  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed.  Once  that  were  obtained  we  should  not  be 
surprised  if  he  proposed  that  the  Thirty-n  ne  Articles 
should  be  added,  and  only  mildly  astonished  if  he 
suggested  that  a  high  altar  and  a  juvenile  confessional 
should  form  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  Board  School. 
Mr.  Riley  is  an  immoderate  Moderate  with  the  temper 
of  a  fanatic,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  will  do  his 
party  a  great  deal  of  harm  at  the  polls.  It  is  a  pity,  for 
if  the  Progressives  are  returned  in  a  majority  they  are 
pretty  certain  to  re-open  the  whole  religious  question 
again,  whereas  if  the  Moderates  retain  their  slight 
majority  there  will  be  some  hope  of  securing  adminis- 
trative efficiency  and  a  reasonable  economy. 

Sir  William  Windeyer,  the  retired  Australian  judge 
who  died  suddenly  this  week,  was  a  man  of  exceptional 
ability.  It  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  him  that  he 
was  not  chosen  to  represent  Australia  on  the  Privy 
Council,  and  the  wound  to  his  vanity  was  only  slightly 
healed  by  his  selection  from  among  the  judges  outside 
Newfoundland  to  try  the  bank  directors  against  whom 
action  has  been  taken  in  that  colony.  Like  too  many 
occupants  of  the  Bench  at  home,  Sir  William  acquired 
a  reputation  for  assertiveness  and  self-sufficiency,  but 
by  a  lucky  circumstance  the  most  remarkable  instance 
in  which  he  was  held  to  be  guilty  of  going  too  far  in 
directing  a  jury  resulted  to  his  credit.  A  man  was 
charged  with  murder,  and,  against  what  appeared  to  be 
the  weight  of  the  evidence,  Sir  William  summed  up  in 
a  manner  which  made  conviction  a  practical  certainty 
The  press  of  Sydney  was  so  furious,  and  public  opinion 
was  so  strong,  that  the  convict  was  ultimately  pardoned, 
and  Sir  William  Windeyer  was  called  upon  to  resign. 
He  sat  firm,  however,  and,  to  his  amazement  probably, 
not  less  than  to  that  of  his  critics,  in  the  course  of  a 
week  or  two  it  became  known  that  the  released  convict 
had  confessed.  Notwithstanding  the  pardon,  the  man 
was  re-tried  and  re-convicted.  That  was  a  triumph  for 
Sir  William  Windeyer  such  as  few  judges  have  enjoyed. 

A  terrible  crime  has  been  committed  by  a  sheriff  and 
his  deputies  in  one  of  the  mining  districts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania where  a  great  strike,  covering  a  number  of  States, 
has  been  for  some  time  in  progress.  The  men  at  a 
certain  colliery  were  at  work  and  250  unarmed  strikers, 
mostly  _  of  Slav  and  Polish  nationality,  started  to 
march  into  the  neighbourhood  with  the  view  of  inducing 
them  to  cease  working.  They  were  met  by  the  sheriff  in 
charge  of  the  county,  accompanied  by  a  hundred  armed 
deputies  who  barred  the  way  of  advance.  The  sheriff 
commanded  them  to  stop,  and  ordered  them  to  dis- 
perse. The  men's  leaders  appear  to  have  endea- 
voured to  reason,  but  the  sheriff  read  the  Riot  Act, 
the  men  crowding  round,  but  comprehending  nothing 
through  ignorance  of  the  language.  Assuming  that 
the  strikers  were  determined  to  go  on,  and  that  he  was 
in  danger  of  personal  injury,  he  ordered  his  deputies  to 
fire  at  close  range,  when  numbers  were  shot  dead  and 
the  rest  fled  for  their  lives.  A  second  volley  was  poured 


into  the  fugitives,  and  twenty-one  persons  were  killed, 
all  except  five  of  them  having  been  shot  in  the 
back.  The  sheriffs  own  account  of  the  affair  is  con- 
fused and  contradictory  ;  but  the  citizens  with  their 
local  knowledge  have  judged  and  condemned  him,  and 
warrants  have  been  issued  for  his  arrest  and  that  of  his 
assistants. 

The  sheriff  is  obviously  a  weak  man,  unfitted  for  so 
reponsible  a  position.  The  strikers,  obviously  also, 
knew  nothing  of  his  intentions  or  his  fears.  The  feeling 
engendered  by  the  strike,  and  the  tendency  in  the 
States  to  use  "shooting  irons"  on  the  slightest  pro- 
vocation may  be  credited  with  the  rest.  The  American 
miners  are  very  badly  organized,  and,  apart  from  the 
risks  of  being  shot,  endure  hardships  to  which  happily 
our  people  here  are  strangers.  Coal-miners  who  have 
recently  left  this  country  for  America  and  returned  give 
harrowing  accounts  of  the  distress  and  hard  conditions 
prevalent  in  the  colliery  districts  there.  Heartless 
speculation  and  the  cruellest  use  of  the  power  which 
capital  commands  are  rampant,  and  the  men  are  not  in 
a  position  to  resist  oppression  successfully. 

In  one  day's  sitting  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce managed  to  ask  for  a  large  number  of  things 
from  the  Postmaster-General.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
only  things  on  which  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  had 
really  set  their  minds  were  improvements  in  postal 
facilities.  Imperial  or  at  least  ocean  penny  postage, 
four  words  of  the  address  free  in  telegrams,  permission 
to  send  liquids  through  the  Parcel  Post,  and  a  general 
improvement  in  the  very  imperfect  trunk-line  telephone 
service  were  what  they  asked  for.  One  would  think 
that  the  bodies  of  the  delegates  were  all  inspired  by  the 
soul  of  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton.  It  is  true  that  they  also 
declared  in  favour  of  the  compulsory  introduction  of 
the  metric  system,  but  this  same  resolution  has  been 
passed  year  after  year  with  just  as  much  effect  as  if  it 
had  been  to  establish  the  English  pound  as  the  unit  of 
weight  in  the  planet  Mars. 

The  London  and  North- Western  Railway  Company 
is  becoming  a  very  sybarite  ;  and  the  new  passenger 
trains  which  it  has  recently  built  may  almost  be  de- 
scribed as  a  dream  of  luxury.  But  these  things  have 
to  be  paid  for.  Moreover,  the  sole  object  of  a  train  is 
to  earn  money  for  its  company's  shareholders  ;  and  if 
a  certain  limit  of  cost  in  its  construction  and  mainte- 
nance be  passed  it  must  obviously  fail  in  its  profit-earning 
duty,  unless  fares  are  raised  to  correspond.  Now,  it  is 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge  among  railway  experts 
that  the  luxurious  first-class  carriages  of  modern  con- 
struction do  not  pay.  Except  in  the  case  of  season- 
ticket  trains  they  are  seldom  even  half  full.  But  even 
if  they  were  always  full  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
could  possibly  earn  a  profit — or  at  least  a  profit  worth 
mentioning — at  the  current  fares.  Railway  managers 
have  long  been  conscious  of  this,  and  the  increasing 
luxuriousness  of  their  carriages  signifies  little  else  than 
a  foolish  succumbing  to  competitive  ostentation.  The 
North- Western  directors  have  chosen  a  peculiarly 
inopportune  moment  for  their  latest  burst  in  the  way 
of  expensive  upholstery.  At  just  about  the  time  that 
these  new  carriages  were  being  put  on  the  line,  the 
Company,  in  a  despairing  effort  to  induce  people  to 
travel  first  or  second  class,  instead  of  the  universal 
third,  reduced  their  first  and  second  class  fares.  At 
future  half-yearly  meetings  the  Chairman  will  probably 
be  enabled  to  congratulate  the  shareholders  on  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  superior  class  passengers. 

The  publication  by  the  Italian  Geographical  Society 
of  the  results  of  the  late  Vittorio  Bottego's  last  expedi- 
tion will  increase  the  regret  felt  at  the  death  of  this  dis- 
tinguished explorer.  His  journeys  in  the  upper  basin 
of  the  Juba  River  had  already  placed  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  contemporary  African  explorers.  But  the  expe- 
dition in  which  Bottego  lost  his  life  was  carried  through 
in  face  of  even  greater  difficulties,  and  has  yielded  still 
more  brilliant  results.  When  Lake  Rudolf  was  first 
discovered  some  European  geographers  maintained  that 
it  had  an  outlet  into  the  Sobat  River,  and  was  therefore 
the  source  of  one  of  the  most  important  tributaries  of 
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the  Nile.  But  in  spite  of  several  attempts  to  settle  the 
question  it  was  reserved  for  Bottego  to  show  that 
the  Sobat  has  no  connexion  with  the  Lake  Rudolf 
drainage.  Several  expeditions  had  started  to  map  the 
western  side  of  the  lake,  but  before  Bottego's  journey 
only  a  Suahili  caravan  from  Mombasa  had  succeeded  in 
marching  along  the  western  shore. 

Earl  Compton,  who  now  becomes  Marquess  of 
Northampton,  is  not  the  first  of  his  line  to  have  made  a 
noise  in  the  world.  The  first  Earl  of  Northampton 
rendered  himself  famous  by  his  marriage  with  Eliza- 
beth, only  child  of  Sir  John  Spencer,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  1594  and  1595.  The  lady  eloped,  concealed 
in  the  baker's  basket,  and  was  disinherited  for  her 
escapade.  But  Sir  John  afterwards  relented,  and  died 
leaving  the  enormous  fortune,  at  that  time  of  half-a- 
million.  Some  writers  nearly  double  the  sum.  On  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law  the  first  Earl,  "  oppressed 
with  the  greatness  of  his  soudaine  fortunes,  fell  madde," 
though  after  "being  kept  in  the  Tour"  (Tower  of 
London)  a  little  while,  he  "  recovered."  "At  the  first 
coming  to  his  great  estate  he  within  less  than  eight 
weeks  spent  ^72,000,  most  in  great  horses,  rich 
saddles,  and  plays."  But  he  was  nicknamed  and  gene- 
rally known  as  "The  Crazed."  His  latest  successor  is 
a  red-hot  Radical. 

RICHARD  HOLT  HUTTON. 

THE  Unitarian  body,  however  it  may  have  failed  to 
be  an  active  force  in  English  social  life,  has  been 
singular  in  impressing  a  sedate,  gentle  spirit  on  many 
of  those  brought  up  within  its  pale.  One  associates 
with  it  an  old-world,  feminine  type  of  mind,  filled  with 
placid  compromise  and  genteel  reasonableness.  Mr. 
Richard  Holt  Hutton,  whose  death  will  affect  a  large 
army  of  readers  with  a  quiet  but  sincere  sorrow,  was 
essentially  of  this  subdued  nature.  There  was  a  delicate, 
ladylike  order  in  all  his  opinions,  a  shrinking  reticence 
that  shunned  all  disorderly  enthusiasms,  in  art,  in 
letters,  in  politics,  and  in  religion.  His  golden  way 
was  the  middle  way  in  which  one  might  walk  with  a 
restrained  self-respect.  His  sober,  slightly  tedious,  but 
always  admirably  restrained  articles  were  instinct  with 
a  fine  humanitarianism,  but  he  never  allowed  his  feel- 
ings to  outrun  his  judgment.  He  had  a  great  public  in 
England  :  a  public  sheltered  in  leafy  rectories  and  in 
the  snug  villas  of  rich  Nonconformists  from  the  head- 
long decisions  and  rowdy  activity  of  the  world. 

Probably  no  one  will  ever  know  the  precise  steps  by 
which  Hutton  came  over  from  Unitarianism  to  the 
Church.  Coleridge  had  something  to  do  with  it  ; 
Maurice  a  good  deal  more.  But  probably  most  of  all 
he  was  guided  by  the  feminine  needs  of  his  own  mind, 
by  the  desire  for  restraint,  dignity,  authority  in  matters 
of  ritual  and  belief.  The  "arbitrary  prayers"  and 
individualistic  sermons  to  which  the  unrestrained 
Unitarian  clergy  incline  made  him  feel  the  want  of  a 
liturgy  and  of  an  inspired  tradition.  It  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  show  that  he  had  been  really  con- 
verted, in  any  intellectual  sense,  to  the  precise  dogmas 
of  the  creeds  ;  it  was  the  practice  rather  than  the  pro- 
fession of  the  Church  which  attracted  him.  Nothing 
seemed  less  probable  to  those  who  had  followed 
Hutton's  work  closely  than  the  current  rumour  that  in 
later  days  he  had  passed  over  to  Rome.  His  mind  was 
absolutely  unsympathetic  with  the  imperious  dogmas 
and  lax  practice  of  Rome. 

The  "Spectator,"  under  Mr.  Hutton's  guidance, 
rapidly  grew  to  be  a  great  power  in  the  country.  Politi- 
cally, it  began  by  suiting  those  who  wished  Liberalism 
without  revolution,  gradual  amelioration  of  the  lot  of 
others  without  any  disturbance  of  their  own  lot  ;  and  it 
ended  by  suiting  those  who  wished  to  call  themselves 
Liberals  and  to  vote  Conservative.  But  if  it  were  never 
daring, it  was  always  honest;  if  it  was  slightly  stupid, 
it  was  never  malevolent  ;  and  it  is  as  much  an  insepar- 
able part  of  the  later  Victorian  age  as  Tennyson's  lines 
on  the  faith  in  honest  doubt.  No  one  who  knew  Hutton 
or  his  writings  can  doubt  that  he  was  a  man  of  singu- 
larly fine  character  and  one  who,  if  his  physical  will- 
force  had  been  as  strong  as  his  intellect,  might  have 
been  almost  a  great  man. 


THE  TRIAL  OF  MR.  GANGADHAR  TILAK. 

THE  issue  of  the  Gangadhar  Tilak  trial  will  have 
reassured  the  Government  of  India  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  its  Penal  Code  to  keep  within  bounds 
flagrantly  seditious  writing  in  the  public  papers.  More 
than  this,  perhaps,  the  Government  at  present  does  not 
desire.  It  would  probably  prefer  to  leave  Press  prose- 
cutions to  the  provisions  of  the  general  penal  law  rather 
than  to  propose  at  this  juncture  a  close  supervision  of 
the  Press  by  the  aid  of  a  special  enactment.  Though 
the  latitude  allowed  to  the  Native  Press  in  India  may 
seem  excessive  to  able  men  of  large  Indian  experience, 
it  is  considered  by  many  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
secure  our  Indian  fellow-subjects  freedom  of  public 
expression,  no  less  than  to  furnish  a  public  training 
ground  and  school  for  writers  who  have  never  been 
accustomed,  under  native  rule,  to  criticize  the  acts  or 
the  policy  of  the  Government.  The  question  is  one 
which  has  been  hotly  debated,  but  it  does  not  happily 
press  at  the  present  moment  for  a  new  solution,  the 
law  having  in  the  late  emergency  shown  itself  efficient. 
It  may  be  objected  that  it  would  have  been  well  if  the 
penal  powers  of  the  law  had  been  known  a  little 
sooner.  Fear  of  penal  prosecution  might  then  have 
prevented  the  publication  of  articles  in  the  "Kesari" 
which  preceded  the  murders  of  Mr.  Rand  and 
Lieutenant  Ayerst.  But  such  objection  loses  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  prosecution  admitted  that  there 
was  no  evidence  that  these  murders  were  due  to  the 
articles  in  the  "  Kesari."  All  whom  it  may  con- 
cern, in  any  case,  are  now  aware  that  a  repetition 
of  such  writing  will  bring  the  parties  implicated  to 
condign  and  exemplary  punishment.  A  sentence  of 
eighteen  months'  rigorous  imprisonment  under  the 
Indian  Penal  Code  to  a  man  in  the  position  of  Mr. 
Gangadhar  Tilak  is  a  very  grave  matter  indeed.  Apart 
from  his  fall  from  an  eminent  and  honourable  position 
in  the  public  life  of  Bombay,  he  will  be  called  upon 
presumably  to  submit  to  the  severe  discipline,  to  restrict 
himself  to  the  coarse  diet,  and  to  labour  at  the  rough 
tasks  imposed  on  the  common  criminals  of  customary 
type  among  whom  he  will  for  the  next  eighteen  months 
be  numbered.  It  is,  no  doubt,  very  probable  that  by 
many  among  his  fellow-prisoners,  and  by  all  of  his 
Poona  and  Bombay  native  friends,  he  will  be  honoured 
as  a  martyr,  and  his  convict  cap  will  seem  a  crown  of 
glory.  But,  however  much  this  may  solace  his  pride, 
the  positive  discomfort  and  the  comparative  disgrace  of 
his  present  position  will  bring  with  them  wholesome 
lessons  which  will  not  be  lost  either  on  the  late  editor 
of  the  "  Kesari  "  or  on  its  readers  and  subscribers. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  the  incident  is  not  addressed  only  to  Mr. 
Gangadhar  Tilak  and  his  friends.  They  have  learned 
the  power  of  the  law  ;  the  Government  has  probably 
yet  to  learn  at  what  cost  to  itself  it  has  put  the  law  on 
this  occasion  into  operation.  There  are  some  who  dis- 
pose of  all  such  difficulties  with  a  light  heart ;  and 
dismiss  the  whole  matter  with  the  emphatic  assurance 
that  the  natives  have  been  once  more  wheeled  into  line. 
Fortunately  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  when 
questions  of  this  delicacy  and  difficulty  can  be  so  sum- 
marily disposed  of ;  or  the  whole  civil  population  of 
India  be  brought  under  the  drill  sergeant.  To  more 
thoughtful  observers,  the  problem  is  very  much  more 
complex.  Here  was  a  man  who  may  well  be  regarded 
as  a  representative  of  the  best  class  of  Hindu  gentle- 
men trained  under  British  rule,  in  the  most  enlight- 
ened of  all  our  Indian  cities.  He  has  held  a  high 
public  position  to  which  his  education,  the  estimate  in 
which  he  was  held  by  all  classes  of  his  fellow-sub- 
jects, and  his  own  abilities  have  honourably  raised  him. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  since  the  plague  appeared 
in  Bombay,  he  has  admittedly  thrown  the  weight  of  his 
influence  on  the  side  of  authority.  His  sympathies,  as 
a  rule,  have  been  in  past  times  on  the  side  of  order  and 
good  government.  He  has  had  everything  to  gain  by 
continuing  so  to  exert  them,  and  everything  to  lose  by  a 
contrary  line  of  conduct.  But  the  possibility  of  forfeit- 
ing public  position  and  personal  liberty,  together  with 
the  final  loss  of  the  confidence  and  consideration  of  the 
authorities,  has  not  restrained  him  from  openly  assail- 
ing the  Government,  and  pursuing  it  with  malignant 
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invective — from  turning  his  back,  as  it  were,  on  his  past 
self — when,  at  a  critical  juncture,  and  on  a  matter  of 
native  usage,  pressure  was  put  on  him  by  the  opinion  of 
his  own  class.    It  is  beside  the  point  to  say  that  native 
writers,  expressing  themselves  in  English  upon  public 
questions,  fall  naturally  and  very  generally  into  the  style 
of  declamation  with  which  they  have  been  made  familiar 
in  our  schools.    The  editor  of  the  "  Kesari,"  we  may 
be  sure,  knew  very  well  the  meaning  of  his  words  and 
the   precise   sense  which   both  he  and   his  readers 
attached  to  them.    He  knew,  too,  the  risks  to  which 
his  deliberately  chosen  language  exposed  him.  The 
explanation  does  not  lie  there,  but  is  doubtless  to  be 
found  where,  from  past  experience,  we  should  have 
expected   to   find   it.     The   explanation   lies   in  the 
strength  of  those   prejudices   (if  the  word   is  per- 
missible in   this   connexion),   those   practices,  privi- 
leges of  his  inner  life  and  home   usages   to  which 
amid  the  wreck   of  empire  and  the  loss  of  personal 
liberty  or  public  security  the  native  of  India  clings  with 
unsubdued  fervour  and  unequalled  tenacity.  Touch 
what  he  deems  his  religious  privileges  or  his  social  safe- 
guards, and  you  will  have  Hindu  and  Mahommedan 
alike  in  an  uproar.  These  are  the  two  points  on  which  he 
feels  vitally.  Misgovernment,  excessive  taxation,  denial 
of  public  justice,  compared  to  these  are  all  secondary. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  these  are  precisely  the  points 
on  which,  outside  the  circle  of  the  recognised  adminis- 
trative agency,  pressure  is  most  exercised  on  him  and 
on  the  Indian  authorities  from  this  country.    To  assure 
the  salvation  of  his  soul  and  the  health  of  his  body  is 
the  avowed  and  unimpeachable  object  of  the  great 
armies  of  missionary  and  sanitary  causes.    As  the  years 
pass,  the  several  governments  and  administrations  in 
India  are  more  and  more  engaged  in  easing  off  from 
him  the  more  or  less  constant  and  growing  pressure  of 
these  formidable  bodies.    The  occasion  which  brought 
about  the  late  catastrophe  was,  no  doubt,  of  exceptional 
difficulty  and  urgency.    The  Bombay  Government  had 
apparently  satisfied  itself  that,  while  allowing  its  officials 
to  enter  private  houses,  and  to  penetrate  into  the 
women's   apartments,    it   had  taken  all  precautions 
necessary    to  satisfy  the  people  that  its  aims  were 
legitimate  and  its  means  unobjectionable.    This  may 
have  been  so.    All  that  seems  clear  is  that  the  pre- 
cautions taken  by  the  Government  failed  entirely  to 
reassure  those  for  whom  they  were  intended.    It  was, 
in  truth,  next  to  impossible  that  house-search  such  as 
was  deemed  necessary  could  fail  to  excite  deep  distrust 
among  a  population  so  sensitive  in  matters  of  domestic 
privacy,  and  so  accustomed  to  the  scrupulous  respect 
hitherto  paid  it   by  our  authorities.     The  shocking 
murders  of  Mr.  Rand  and  Lieutenant  Ayerst  are  the 
true  gauge  of  the  fierce  feeling  provoked.    The  lesson 
to  be  impressed  by  the  whole  incident,  no  less  on  the 
British  public  than  on  the  authorities  in  India,  seems 
to  be  that  they  should  interfere  as  little  as  possible  in 
directions  which  lie  outside  the  customary  circle  of  the 
public  administration,  but  that  when  they  are,  in  spite 
of  themselves,  compelled  to  trespass  within  the  privi- 
leged limits  of  the  private  home,  they  must  be  prepared 
to  meet  with  all  possible  opposition,  and  to  offer  all 
possible  safeguards  and  concessions.    The  sooner  they 
can  retire  within  the  habitual  and  recognized  sphere  of 
their  administrative  duties,  the  better  for  all  parties. 
Nothing  but  the  extremest  urgency — certainly  no  mere 
propaganda  of  any  section  or  party,  however  praise- 
worthy— can  justify  them  in  stepping  out  of  it,  for 
nothing  that  they  can  do  while  out  of  it  can  fail  to 
be    misapprehended   and   misjudged.     It  was  only 
the  other  day  that  the  proposed  enactment  abolishing 
infant   marriage   threw   all   India   into   a  paroxysm 
of  anger.     If,  on  the   other  hand,  the  Government 
chose  to  forbid  cow-killing  it  would  gain  more  popu- 
larity among  Hindus    than   by  remitting  half  their 
taxes.    Few  measures  add  more  to  its  unpopularity 
than  dispersing  or  forbidding  religious  fairs  in  seasons 
when  cholera  is  prevalent.    It  is  therefore  much  to  be 
regretted  that  a  test  trial  for  seditious  writing,  and  the 
authoritative  exposition  of  the  present  penal  law,  could 
not  have  been  held  over  some  question  less  calculated 
to  stir  to  their  depths  the  most  violent  feelings  of  the 
native  community.    It  is  not  less  unfortunate  that  the 
murder  of  two  of  its  officers  shortly  after  the  seditious 


articles  appeared  may  have  seemed  to  give  to 
the  prosecution  by  the  Government  on  this  occa- 
sion an  air  of  vindictiveness  and  retaliation  rather 
than  of  a  calm  administrative  act.  Public  sym- 
pathy will  be  with  the  condemned  man.  He  will 
be  regarded  as  one  who  has  dared  publicly  to  avow 
native  sentiments,  and  to  assail  the  administration 
at  a  moment  when  it  threatened  the  inviolability  ot 
hearth  and  home,  and  as  having  fallen  a  victim  to  his 
honourable  ambition.  The  severity  of  the  sentence  will 
certainly  not  lessen  the  approval  and  recognition  with 
which  Mr.  Gangadhar  Tilak's  appeals  have  been 
regarded  by  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
Justice  may  have  been  meted  out  in  the  High  Court  of 
Bombay  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Government,  but  in 
native  opinion  it  is  the  Government  itself  which  will  be 
condemned.  What  it  has  to  do  now  is  to  put  itself 
right  as  soon  and  as  best  it  can  with  the  local  com- 
munity, whose  most  valued  privileges  it  has  been  com- 
pelled, however  unwillingly,  to  disregard.  The  autho- 
rities at  Simla,  on  the  other  hand,  will  scarcely 
consider  the  present  moment  opportune  for  recommend- 
ing a  more  stringent  press  law,  and  accentuating 
native  discontent  at  such  an  unfortunate  crisis,  by 
throwing  further  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  free 
expression. 

SCOTS  WHA  HAE. 

THE  immortal  memory  of  a  great  man  is  no  simple 
statement  of  his  exploits,  real  or  imagined,  no 
cold  and  exact  appreciation  of  the  man  as  he  lived  and 
of  the  deeds  he  performed.  At  the  least,  it  is  a  living 
active  compound  of  the  things  remembered  and  the 
people  who  remember.  At  the  most  it  is  a  passionate 
and  inspiring  enthusiasm  becoming  simpler  and  stronger 
by  what  it  gives  and  takes  in  each  generation.  Fiction, 
said  Zola,  meaning  what  is  called  realistic  fiction,  is 
not  life  ;  still  less  is  it  imagination  ;  it  is  life  seen 
through  a  temperament.  The  active  mind,  looking 
out  on  a  motley  world,  does  not  receive  its  impressions 
with  the  mechanical  accuracy  of  a  photographic  plate  : 
it  selects  and  discriminates,  often  obscuring  the  obvious 
and  insisting  upon  the  unapparent.  It  sees  things  that 
are  not,  and  is  blind  to  those  that  are  ;  it  makes  its 
picture  of  the  world  after  its  own  image,  writes  under 
it  its  own  superscription,  and  resolutely  believes  the 
monster  a  simple  transcript  of  nature.  If  this  be  true 
of  the  records  of  contemporary  life,  on  which  a  single 
temperament  has  played,  how  much  more  must  it  be 
true  of  an  "immortal  memory"  on  which  the  tem- 
peraments of  many  generations  have  played,  which  has 
been  sifted  through  the  varying  feelings  of  a  thousand 
minds  and  has  received  accretions  from  the  enthusiasms 
of  many  centuries.  The  immortal  memory  of  Wallace 
has  no  longer  any  part  or  lot  with  exact  history  :  it  is 
as  apocryphal  as  the  stories  that  cluster  round  the 
memory  of  a  great  wit,  and  as  real  and  living  as  the 
race  which  has  modified  and  intensified  it. 

It  was  upon  this  transformation  of  the  tradition  of  a 
man  by  the  spirit  of  a  race  that  the  literary  genius  of 
Lord  Rosebery  fixed,  when  in  Stirling,  at  a  stone's- 
throw  from  the  famous  bridge,  he  proposed  "  the  im- 
mortal memory  "  of  Wallace.  In  truth  there  is  little 
known  and  that  in  the  vaguest  way  of  Wallace's  career. 
In  the  turbulent  gloom  of  the  darkest  period  of  Scotch 
history,  when  Scotch  nobles  were  grabbling  for  plunder 
and  selling  themselves,  their  people  and  one  another  to 
the  English  invader,  there  came  out  of  the  darkness  and 
vanished  into  the  darkness  a  meteoric  figure.  We  do 
not  even  know  that  he  was  a  Scot  by  birth,  but  that, 
as  Lord  Rosebery  said,  is  of  infinitesimal  importance. 
He  has  become  more  truly  Scotch,  more  typical  of  the 
Scotch  nature  and  Scotch  aspirations  than  whole  tribes 
of  gillies  who  have  lived  and  died  in  their  mountain 
mists,  or  of  long-lipped  elders  who  have  stored  bawbees 
and  listened  to  the  narrowest  ways  of  grace  in  the 
lowland  shires.  We  do  know  that  his  strategical 
genius  and  indomitable  spirit  led  his  ragged  horde  to 
a  brilliant  and  complete  victory  over  the  drilled  English 
army  at  Stirling  Bridge  ;  that  for  months  afterwards 
he  shamed  and  whipped  the  robber  chiefs  who  were  the 
nobles  of  Scotland  into  a  semblance  of  coherent 
patriotism  ;  that  he  sought  to  bring  a  little  order  and 
a  little  peace  into  the  lives  of  the  people  ;  that  he  tried 
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to  secure  the  liberties  of  his  country  by  alliance  with 
the  enemies  of  the  oppressor.  We  know  that  his  wise 
plans  were  soon  upset  by  the  individualistic  greed  of  the 
nobles,  and  that  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Falkirk  to 
him  alone  the  English  dared  not  give  amnesty.  We 
know  that  he,  like  many  another  Scot,  found  shelter 
for  a  time  in  the  fair  land  of  France  ;  but  that,  after 
a  few  years,  love  of  the  heather  brought  him  back, 
also,  like  many  others,  to  be  betrayed  by  his  com- 
patriot rivals  to  a  cruel  and  disgraceful  death. 

Lord  Rosebery,  with  the  sympathetic  insight  of  the 
literary  man,  traced  the  growth  of  these  simple  facts 
into  the  great  tradition.  In  the  time  of  Wallace  there 
was  wanted  "  not  treasure,  not  fleets,  not  legions,  but 
a  man,  ihe  man  of  the  moment,  the  man  of  the  occa- 
sion, the  man  of  destiny."  Ending  with  an  epigram 
that  may  become  a  proverb,  he  declared  that  crisis 
was  a  travail  and  the  birth  of  the  man  assuaged  it. 
Wallace  had  lighted  the  torch  of  freedom  and  the 
Scotch  have  not  yet  allowed  it  to  burn  low.  He  had 
showed  them  that  it  was  possible  for  Scotland  again  to 
be  a  nation,  and  what  a  nation  might  do.  In  itself,  his 
own  movement  failed,  but  gave  rise  to  a  greater  move- 
ment, the  effects  of  which  have  lasted  through  the 
centuries.  After  Wallace  came  Bruce,  and  after 
Stirling  Bridge  came  Bannockburn.  When  the  two 
were  long  dead  the  myth-building  process  began  :  the 
process  by  which  primitive  tribes  raise  their  dead  chiefs 
to  the  high  heavens,  by  which  churches  make  their 
good  men  into  saints  and  by  which  a  strong  nation 
breathes  an  immortal  life  into  its  dead  heroes.  From 
cottage  to  cottage,  from  peasant  to  peasant,  from 
generation  to  generation,  the  story  of  Wallace  and  of 
Bruce  was  told,  gradually  losing  the  limitations  of 
individuality,  gradually  absorbing  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  race.  Then  a  wandering  minstrel  codified  the 
traditions  of  a  country,  perhaps  as  Homer,  if 
there  were  a  Homer,  brought  together  the  legends  of 
ancient  Greece.  Last  of  all  Burns,  more  vocal  than 
Blind  Harry,  but  openly  acknowledging  the  source  of 
his  patriotic  fervour,  steeped  a  few  poignant  lines  with 
the  sublimated  quintessence  of  the  Wallace  tradition. 

Never  perhaps  more  clearly  than  in  the  end  of  his 
address  has  Lord  Rosebery  shown  how  alien  is  the 
quality  of  his  mind  to  the  bluff  opportunism  of  the 
politician.  A  typical  politician  addressing  an  audience 
of  perfervid  Scotchmen  on  a  national  hero  would  not 
have  failed  to  make  immediate  capital  by  playing  on 
the  excited  nationality  of  his  audience.  Lord  Rosebery's 
whole  effort  was  to  see  the  universal  in  the  particular, 
to  regard  the  "  immortal  memory  of  Wallace  "  as  a 
type  of  the  great  ideas  that  have  swayed  mankind. 
Where  the  point  of  the  celebration  would  seem  to  press 
too  closely  against  England,  he  was  careful  to  lead  his 
audience  away  from  a  patriotism  that  was  merely 
aggressive  to  a  patriotism  that  was  constructive  and 
self-centred.  Scotland  must  bear  in  memory  Stirling 
Bridge  and  Bannockburn,  not  because  they  were  won 
against  England,  but  because  they  were  won  for  Scot- 
land. In  this  sense  not  only  Scotland,  but  the  whole 
British  nation  of  which  she  is  now  a  vital  part,  may 
join  with  Lord  Rosebery  in  toasting  the  "immortal 
memory  "  of  a  great  hero. 

PLAIN  WORDS  ABOUT  THE  CONGRESS. 

'  I  'HE  last  days  of  the  Trades-Union  Congress  were 
J-  more  exciting  than  the  first.  It  is  during  the  final 
sittings  that  the  futility  of  the  proceedings  comes  home 
to  the  more  thoughtful  of  the  delegates.  These  men 
are  having  the  truth  forced  upon  them  that  the  Con- 
gress, as  at  present  conducted,  is  useless  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  and  productive  of  mistaken  impressions 
as  to  the  views  of  the  workmen  generally.  Discussion 
in  any  reasonable  sense  is  impossible.  The  declamatory 
members  put  their  stamp  upon  the  proceedings.  The 
reflective  and  the  sober-minded,  those  who  have  mastered 
questions  before  they  attempt  to  speak  upon  them,  are 
unheard.  And  that  is  not  because  workmen  are  dis- 
inclined to  listen  to  the  best,  but  because  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress  provides  opportunity  for  the  worst. 
Some  380  delegates  assembled  at  Birmingham.  They 
were  expected  to  debate  and  to  declare  their  final 
opinions,  in  the  name  of  the  million  and  a  half  workmen 


represented,  upon  150  resolutions  and  amendments. 
They  had  less  than  three  clear  days  to  do  it  in.  The 
Congress  sits  for  a  week,  and  routine  and  other  admi- 
nistrative business  takes  up  at  least  three  of  the  six 
days.  This  is  a  task  fitted  to  strain  to  the  uttermost 
the  powers  of  concentration,  readiness  of  speech,  and 
self-control,  even  of  the  most  experienced.  At  the 
outset,  ten  minutes  were  allowed  to  the  mover  and 
seconder  of  a  resolution,  and  five  minutes  to  every 
other  speaker.  After  a  day  or  a  day  and  a  half's 
debate,  the  ten  minutes  were  reduced  to  five  minutes, 
and  the  five  to  three.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
many  of  the  subjects  discussed  touch  the  very  founda- 
tions of  society,  and  that  they  are  intricate  enough 
to  require  volumes  for  their  elucidation,  it  may  easily 
be  seen  that  the  time  allowance  is  utterly  inadequate, 
and  even  grotesque.  No  one,  indeed,  with  a  mind 
prepared  by  knowledge  and  study  would  attempt,  or 
does  attempt,  to  put  his  views  before  the  Congress. 
Such  a  man  as  Mr.  Burt  is  of  necessity  silent.  The 
consequence  is,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  speeches  are 
mere  snapshots  of  declamation,  and  that  resolutions 
are  adopted  pledging  the  workmen  to  the  wildest  and 
the  vaguest  projects  without  any  chance  of  reasonable 
debate. 

All  this,  which  has  for  years  been  obvious  to  out- 
siders, is  becoming  clear  to  the  more  experienced 
leaders,  and  in  a  series  of  brief  interviews  published  in 
Monday's  "  Daily  News  "  a  dozen  of  them  are  unani- 
mous in  their  dissatisfaction,  in  their  scarcely  concealed 
contempt  for  the  "  hardy  annuals,"  mostly  of  Social- 
istic import,  which  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  output 
of  the  Congress.  "  Their  very  multitude,"  says  Mr. 
Burt,  "  precludes  anything  in  the  nature  of  good 
well-reasoned  speeches."  Even  Mr.  Pickard  declares 
that  they  "are  troubled  too  much  with  vague  social- 
istic ideals  which  are  quite  outside  the  domain  of  prac- 
tical affairs."  "  We  want  fewer  resolutions,"  says 
Mr.  Harford,  "full  debates  and  more  concentrated 
work  between  the  Congresses."  What  he  means  by  the 
last  phrase  is  probably  that  the  programme  of  proceed- 
ings should  be  resolutely  curtailed  by  the  Committee  of 
Administration.  Mr.  Wilkie  thinks  they  should  sim- 
plify the  matter  by  grouping  the  subjects  and  the  dele- 
gates, as  is  done  by  the  British  Association.  This  is 
easier  said  than  done,  when  it  is  remembered  that  one 
of  the  ideals  of  the  Congress  is  to  speak  with  a  united 
voice  for  the  organized  workmen  whose  representatives 
comprise  it.  Mr.  Rogers  is  disappointed  with  the  argu- 
mentative power  of  the  speeches  as  a  whole.  "If  we 
had  a  tenth  of  the  agenda,"  he  says,  "we  should  get 
better  and  more  thoughtful  consideration,  and  our 
proceedings  would  strike  home  upon  the  country  in  a 
way,  I  am  sometimes  afraid,  they  do  not  at  pre- 
sent." "  We  are  not  definite  and  thorough  enough," 
says  Mr.  Hodge ;  "  it  is  all  talk  and  mechanical 
recording  of  half-baked  theories."  These  are  views 
which  represent  what  the  thoughtful  workmen  are  say- 
ing with  far  greater  accuracy  than  the  majority  of 
the  resolutions  to  which  the  annual  gathering  gives 
its  sanction. 

The  Congress  did  three  things  of  practical  conse- 
quence, and  three  only.  It  took  up  the  cause  of  the 
engineers  so  far  as  to  promise  moral  and  material  aid. 
It  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  an  eight  hours'  day 
for  miners.  We  say  nothing  of  the  resolution  in  favour 
of  an  eight  hours'  day  for  everybody,  because  it  is 
nonsense  pure  and  simple.  Thirdly,  the  delegates 
resolved  to  form  a  great  federation  which  shall  pool 
funds  for  fighting  purposes,  and  thus  set  in  array 
against  the  employers  an  army  of  workmen  deter- 
mined to  support  each  other  to  the  death.  We  need 
discuss  only  this  last  proposal.  It  is  necessary  to 
point  out  that  not  one  of  the  more  responsible  Trades- 
Union  leaders  believes  in  it.  Even  the  Miners' National 
Federation  refrained  from  voting  in  its  favour.  They 
find  their  own  comparatively  small  federation  cumber- 
some enough.  The  Miners'  National  Union  voted 
against  it.  It  is  also  necessary  to  say  secondly  that  it 
is  formed  under  what  appears  to  be  a  misunderstanding. 
The  federation  of  engineering  employers  appears  to 
have  set  some  of  the  workmen  a  little  off  their  usual 
balance.  The  truth  is  that  no  federation  of  employers 
is  yet  in  existence  which  is  at  all  a  parallel  to  the 
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federation  of  workmen  which  it  is  proposed  to  form. 
This  is  to  be  a  union  of  all  workmen  ;  there  is  no  federa- 
tion in  existence,  or  proposed,  of  all  employers.  The 
employers  in  the  engineering  trade  are  federated,  so 
are  the  employers  in  the  shipping  trade.  They  are 
parallel  in  the  one  case  to  the  Society  of  Amalgamated 
Engineers,  which  is  national  in  its  extent ;  and  in  the 
other  to  the  Sailors  and  Firemen's  Union,  which  is 
also  national.  Reaction  is  a  law  of  human  nature. 
When  the  Sailors  and  Firemen's  Union  was  organized 
the  shipowners  thought  they  were  being  tried  beyond 
the  point  of  endurance.  They  retaliated  by  the  forma- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  militant  federations  that 
exists  either  among  employers  or  employed.  Prac- 
tically the  Union  went  down  before  it.  Similar 
influences  have  produced  the  Employers'  Federation 
that  is  now  fighting  the  working  engineers.  The  lesson 
would  seem  to  be  that  capital  will  stand  a  good  deal 
for  peace,  and  yield  much  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the 
works  going,  but  there  comes  a  point  when  it  will  risk 
all  to  secure  what  it  believes  to  be  its  rights  or  knows 
to  be  its  necessities.  Nevertheless  there  is  no  proposal 
to  have  a  great  federation  of  Capital  against  Labour 
on  the  lines  of  the  federation  of  Labour  against  Capital 
proposed  by  the  Congress,  and  let  us  hope  there  never 
will  be. 

THE  ENGINEERING  DISPUTE. 

'  I  ""HE  time  has  come  for  the  impartial  outsider  to 
J-     speak  his  mind  plainly  with  regard  to  the  disas- 
trous dispute  in  the  engineering  trade.    The  injury  that 
is  being  done  to  the  nation  as  a  whole  by  the  dislocation 
of  its  greatest  industry  makes  it  no  mere  private  ques- 
tion between  the  employers  and  the  men,  but  one  of 
national  import.    The  Employers'  Federation  has  cer- 
tainly not    strengthened   its  case  by  the  ill-advised 
manifesto  it  has  issued  criticizing  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers.    It  is 
not  necessary  to  discuss  whether  the  statements  made 
in  the  manifesto  are  correct  or  not,  though  the  secretary 
of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  vigorously 
denies  their  accuracy.    The  point  is  that  the  finances  of 
the  Society  are  not  the  business  of  the  employers  at  all, 
and  the  manifesto  is  a  sign  of  weakness,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  evidently  intended  to  brace  up  by  the  hope  of  a 
speedy  victory  the  weak-kneed  members  of  the  Federa- 
tion who  are  beginning  to  waver  as  they  see  order  after 
order  being  given  to  foreign  firms  or  to  rival  firms  in 
England  which  are  not  involved  in  the  dispute.  What 
is  of  importance  to  the  Employers'  Federation  is  that 
it  should  justify  its  action  in  transforming  what  was 
at  the  beginning  a  purely  local  question  into  a  na- 
tional one.    There  can  be  no  dispute  that  it  is  the 
employers  who  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  ex- 
tended area  of  the  conflict.    The  London  engineers 
demanded  an  eight  hours'  day.    A  large  number  of 
employers  conceded  it,  but  a   few  stood  out  against 
it.     The   Employers'   Federation   came  to  the  help 
of  these  latter  and   locked  out  25  per  cent,  of  the 
members  of  the  Engineers'  Society  employed  by  the 
Federation  firms  in  the  provinces.    To   this  general 
declaration  of  war  the  Engineers'  Society  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  reply  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  other 
75  per  cent.    Since  then  the  Employers'  Federation 
has  been  doing  its  utmost  to  increase  the  area  of  the 
dispute  by  persuading  other  firms  to  lock  out  the  Union 
men,  so  that  at  the  present  time,  although  the  pro- 
vincial engineers  have  asked  for  nothing,  there  are, 
according  to  the  latest  official  returns,  22,000  members 
of  the  Engineers'  Society  idle  throughout  the  country, 
and  with  them  24,500  others,  allied  workers,  labourers 
and  non-Unionists.    Yet  what  is  it  that  the  Employers' 
Federation  wants?    Does  it  want  the  London  engineers 
to  abandon  their  demand  for  an  eight  hours'  day  ?  That 
would  be  absurd,  for  in  London  the  demand  has  prac- 
tically been  conceded  by  the  employers,  and  in  any  case 
it  is  a  matter  for  the  London  masters  and  men  to  settle 
between  themselves  without  any  interference  from  the 
provinces.    Or  is  it  the  case,  as  some  assert,  that  the 
Employers'   Federation   has   merely  seized  the  first 
opportunity   that    came    its    way   to    try   and  crush 
the  power   of  the  Amalgamated   Society   of  Engi- 
neers, and  to   aim   a  blow  at  Trades-Unionism  in 


general  ?  If  the  employers  in  the  Federation  have 
cohesion  enough  they  may  possibly  succeed  in  doing 
this  ;  but  it  will  be  at  a  tremendous  cost  not  only  to 
themselves  but  to  the  nation,  for,  whilst  the  protracted 
struggle  goes  on,  foreign  nations  are  gradually  getting 
possession  of  our  engineering  trade.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  to  be  noted  in  passing,  that  the  powerful  firm 
which  directs  the  policy  of  the  Employers'  Federation 
bears  an  unmistakable  German  name. 

At  present  the  outlook  is  not  promising.    Until  it  is 
known  what  are  the  exact  demands  of  the  Employers' 
Federation  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  any  compromise. 
The  men,  on  the  other  hand,  are  determined  and  con- 
fident.   The  60,000  members  of  the  Society  who  are 
still  at  work  pay  a  levy  of  4.5-.  a  week  to  its  funds  and 
considerable  contributions  are  coming  in  from  other 
trades,  so  that  to  provide  the  allowance  for  the  men  out 
of  work  the  Society  has  not  to  draw  on  its  accumulated 
funds  for  more  than  ^10,000  a  week.    At  this  rate  the 
struggle  may  be  prolonged  for  months,  and  there  is 
even  the  possibility  of  an  extension  of  the  dispute.  A 
ballot  of  the  members  of  the  Boilermakers  and  Iron 
Shipbuilders'  Society,  another  very  powerful  Union,  has 
resulted  in  an  overwhelming  majority  in  favour  of  a 
forty-eight  hours'  week,  and  if,  as  seems  probable  from 
the  result  of  the  Conference  at  Carlisle  on  Thursday, 
the  Federation  of  the  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding 
Trades  throw  in  their   lot   with   the   engineers  the 
demand  for  an  eight  hours'  day  in  these  industries 
may   become   general   throughout   the   country,  in- 
stead of  being   confined   to   London,  and  the  result 
would  be    a  conflict  which  might  imperil  the  very 
existence    of   the   engineering   industry.     To  avert 
such  a   crisis  and  to   put  an   end   to  the  present 
disastrous  dispute  is  a  matter  of  great  moment,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  a  conference  between  the  Employers' 
Federation  and  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers 
will  be  speedily  brought  about.    The  Union  is  said  to 
be  quite  willing  to  meet  the  Federation  and  to  talk  over 
their  differences,  but  the  employers'  attitude  certainly 
gives  some  colour  to  the  supposition  that  they  will  be 
content  with  nothing  less  than  the  complete  submission 
of  the  men.    Mr.  William  Mather,  of  the  Salford  Iron- 
works, has  come  forward  and  offered  his  services  as 
mediator,  but  he  is  scarcely  the  right  man.    He  writes 
and  talks  with  that  unctuous  rectitude  which  seems  an 
essential  characteristic  of  the  Radical  employer,  and  in 
his  case  is  the  more  prominent  because  he  has  adopted 
the  eight  hours'  day  in  his  own  works  with  complete 
success.     He  makes,  moreover,  a  suggestion  for  a 
compromise  not  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  either  side. 
This  is  that  the  employers  should  give  way  on  the  eight 
hours'  question  and  that  the  Union  should  give  way 
on  the  machine  question.    There  is  no  doubt  that  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  vexatious  interference  with 
the  conduct  of  engineering  work  on  the  part  of  the 
Unions  in  connection  with  the  second  matter,  and  if  it 
were  to  cease  one  of  the  principal  complaints  of  the 
Employers'  Federation  would  be  disposed  of.    The  first 
step  to  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  is,  however,  if  the 
two  parties  cannot  be  brought  to  confer  together,  for 
both  sides  to  cease  talking  at  each  other  and,  more 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  Employers'  Federation,  to 
state  distinctly  what  are  the  conditions  they  demand  for 
the  cessation  of  hostilities.     Only  when  this  is  done 
will  it  be  possible  to  suggest  a  reasonable  compromise. 

THROUGH  THE  MEDOC 

THE  old  school  of  punning  etymologists  declared 
the  origin  of  "  Medoc  "  to  be  in  medio  aquce,  and, 
indeed,  the  district  is  a  mid-water  land.  It  is  a  triangle, 
sixty  miles  long,  running  northwards  from  a  land-base 
of  the  thirty  miles  from  Bordeaux  to  Arcachon.  Its 
western  side  is  the  Atlantic  shore,  its  eastern  flank  is 
washed  by  the  Gironde,  the  noble  estuary  of  the  Garonne 
and  Dordogne.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  a  low,  sandy 
promontory,  salted  by  the  sea,  blown  on  by  the  Atlantic 
winds,  and  steaming  under  an  almost  tropical  sun. 
Stagnant  marshes,  where  tall  bulrushes  fringe  purple, 
oily  pools,  exhale  miasma,  and,  where  the  little  groves 
of  pollarded,  woolly  acacias  lure  the  traveller  by  their 
green  cool  shade,  the  air  round  his  head  vibrates  with 
the  "pings"  of  mosquitos,  and  the  patient  assiduity 
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of  gad-flies  drives  him  into  the  sun.  The  Atlantic  fore- 
shore is  a  sixty  mile  stretch  of  yellow  sand  swelling 
into  dunes  which  are  crusted  with  salt  from  the  flying 
spray  and  set  with  grey-green,  virulent  thistles.  Be- 
tween the  top  of  the  dunes  and  the  malarious  flats 
there  is  a  broad  band  of  sea-pines,  a  pathless,  inter- 
minable forest  fringing  the  coast  as  mangroves  fringe 
a  tropical  shore.  Here  is  a  congregation  of  all  crea- 
tures that  love  an  arid  heat  :  lizards,  grey  and  green, 
bask  on  the  hot  sand  ;  huge  grasshoppers  chirrup  un- 
ceasingly ;  and  the  fallen  needles  rustle  as  they  are 
stirred  by  hurrying  crowds  of  ants.  It  is  a  tract  ex- 
quisitely odorous  ;  the  clean  sweet  smell  of  the  sea 
lingers  in  the  still  air,  and  the  burning  sun  distils 
aromatic  essences  from  the  exuding  resins  of  the 
pines.  Here,  swung  above  the  creeping  things  in 
a  hammock,  lulled  by  the  gentle  cadence  of  the 
beach,  swathed  in  the  spicy  air  as  a  mummy  is  swathed 
in  odorous  cloths,  one  dreams  through  long  hours  of 
healing  silence.  The  sun  and  the  air,  the  pines  and 
the  sea,  conspire  to  give  a  half-sleep  that  is  a  long 
procession  of  fragrant  dreams.  Here  is  the  proper 
temple  of  the  goddess,  burlesqued  in  the  story  of 
Circe,  imaged  obscurely  in  the  doctrine  of  Nirvana — 
of  the  goddess  who  shall  make  us  shed  our  tired 
sentience  as  a  garment  and  let  us  sink  back  into 
metencephalic  bliss. 

The  forest  and  the  plains  stretch  down  to  the  planta- 
tions of  Arcachon,  skirting  the  salt-water  lakes  of 
Hourtin,  Lacanau  and  Arcachon.  These  placid  lagoons 
are  the  lineal  descendants  of  tidal  pools,  dammed  up 
where  the  retreating  waves  have  left  ridges  ;  but  the 
ridges  have  grown  into  great  sandhills,  and  the  pools 
are  miles  across,  and  in  their  warm  shallows  oysters 
fatten  under  the  shadow  of  the  pines.  The  region  of 
the  plains  which  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  Medoc 
is  a  peaceful  agricultural  district.  In  the  north,  towards 
the  apex  of  the  triangle,  it  is  exceedingly  fertile  ;  every- 
where there  are  fields  of  maize  and  acres  of  tomatoes  ; 
everywhere  little  gardens  with  pumpkins  and  melons 
of  incredible  size  ;  everywhere  little  orchards  with  trees 
weighed  down  by  gigantic  pears.  Figs  and  peaches 
tempt  you  from  every  wall.  Further  south  the  land 
becomes  more  and  more  barren  ;  the  little  gardens 
disappear  ;  there  are  no  fruit-trees  and  no  acacias,  and 
at  the  level  of  Bordeaux  one  reaches  the  barren 
"  Landes."  Here  there  is  nothing  but  sandy  wastes 
with  heath  and  thistles,  groves  of  black  pines,  and 
meagre  patches  of  maize.  Flocks  of  gaunt  sheep 
browse  on  the  exiguous  pasture,  and  are  tended  by 
gaunter  shepherds  raised  above  the  thistles  on  stilts. 

As  the  seaward  side  of  the  M6doc  is  walled  in  by  low 
sandhills,  so  the  side  turned  to  the  Gironde  is  flanked 
by  a  band  of  rolling  hills,  from  half  a  mile  to  four  miles 
in  width.  These  have  been  heaped  up  by  the  Garonne 
and  the  Dordogne,  and  are  formed  of  water-worn 
pebbles,  white  and  polished.  No  surface  ever  looked 
more  sterile,  but,  when  a  band  of  hardened  conglome- 
rate a  few  feet  below  the  surface  has  been  broken 
through,  there  is  reached  an  alluvial  deposit  always  of 
great  fertility,  although  its  richness  varies  from  yard  to 
yard  almost  as  rapidly  as  the  soil  of  an  alluvial  gold- 
field.  These  low  hills  are  the  goldfields  of  the  Medoc, 
for  upon  them  grow  the  most  famous  vines  of  the  world. 
The  superficial  pebbles  absorb  heat  all  day  from  the 
burning  sun,  and  by  morning  are  still  warm  ;  the  roots, 
stretching  many  yards  down,  absorb  the  stored  riches 
of  past  ages  ;  and  night  and  day,  through  the  long 
summer,  the  berries  swell,  until  in  September  they  are 
ready  for  the  press.  'This  year,  early  in  August,  the 
grapes  of  Margaux  were  sweet,  and  the  skins  were 
beginning  to  redden.  Right  across  the  vineyards  are 
stretched  horizontal  bars  of  wood  or  metal  two  feet 
from  the  ground  and  three  apart.  The  gnarled 
stems  of  the  vines,  thick  as  a  man's  wrist,  rise  just 
above  the  pebbles,  and  the  grape-bearing  shoots  are 
trained  horizontally  along  the  laths.  The  clean, 
unhedged  fields,  traversed  by  w^ll-made  roads  and 
displaying  monotonous  ridges  of  green  stuff,  have 
the  trim  grace  of  a  nursery  garden  ;  they  have 
none  of  the  bushy  profusion  of  the  vines  of  the  Cham- 
pagne or  of  the  luxuriant  trailing  grace  of  the 
Sauterne.  Little  stone  pillars  at  the  edges  of  the  fields 
bear    such   names    as    Chateau   Margaux,  Durfort 


Margaux,  Leoville-Barton,  Beychevelle,  and  so  forth, 
and  the  great  chateaux  of  the  vineyards,  with  their 
flower-set  lawns,  paved  courtyards  and  colossal  out- 
buildings, crown  the  summits  of  the  little  hills.  The 
famous  estates  are  small  in  area,  and  between  them,  on 
the  poorer  land,  are  the  numberless  little  vineyards  in 
which  the  peasant  and  bourgeois  wines  are  grown.  The 
whole  strip  of  vine-growing  land  is  set  with  little  towns, 
some,  like  Pauillac,  serving  as  ports  from  which  wine 
is  shipped,  others  like  St.  Julien  and  Cantenac  lying 
back  on  the  inward  edge  of  the  wine-land. 

One  may  enter  the  M6doc  in  the  straightforward  way 
by  train  or  by  driving  from  Bordeaux  ;  a  little  railway 
winds  through  the  whole  district  and  a  national  high- 
way runs  from  Bordeaux  through  the  central  plains  to 
the  northern  apex.  But  one  discovers  the  remote  semi- 
insular  character  of  the  district  far  better  by  stealing 
into  it  from  the  northern  end.  Standing  on  the  pier  at 
Royan  you  look  out  to  the  right  on  the  tumbling  waters 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  To  the  south-west,  eight  miles  to 
seaward  you  see  the  tiered  lighthouse  of  Cordouan,  and 
slightly  to  the  left  of  it  the  low  woods  of  Le  Verdon  are 
just  visible  above  the  foam.  A  little  steamer  makes 
the  ferry  in  forty  minutes.  But  what  minutes  ! 
The  moment  the  nose  of  the  little  ship  shoots  beyond 
the  pier  a  huge  wave  rolling  in  from  the  bay  turns 
her  round  and  sweeps  her  from  stern  to  stem  ; 
if,  with  limbs  unbroken,  you  reach  the  dark  depths 
of  the  hold,  you  are  tossed  about  like  a  pea  in 
a  bladder.  On  deck  you  sit  on  a  railing  bracing 
yourself  grimly  with  hands  and  feet :  only  thoughtless, 
giddy  holiday-makers  succumb  to  nausea :  a  sober 
reflective  man  thinks  of  his  past  life  and  if  it  be  true 
that  the  inshore  sharks  are  harmless.  The  end  comes 
as  suddenly  as  the  beginning  :  the  nose  of  the  boat 
shoots  into  safety,  and  a  last  wave,  catching  the  stern, 
sends  the  steamer  crashing  against  a  pier.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  so  rough  a  barrier  should  divide 
two  regions  so  strangely  different.  Royan,  in  the  season, 
is  a  Margate  of  France  :  a  large  bustling  place  resound- 
ing with  noisy  pleasuring.  At  Le  Verdon  there  is  only 
the  noise  of  the  sea  tumbling  over  the  ruined  boulders 
of  ineffectual  breakwaters.  There  are  no  roads,  no 
houses,  no  railway,  from  the  shed  at  the  landing-place, 
a  toy-tramway  winds  for  three  miles  through  the  woods, 
and  as  you  sit  on  the  open  cars,  the  unlopped  branches 
of  pines  and  walnuts  sweep  your  head.  Suddenly,  in  a 
primitive  clearing  that  seems  the  last  outpost  of  civiliza- 
tion, you  find  a  railway  station  and  the  beginning  of  a 
great  highway.  Behind,  and  on  either  side  of  you,  is 
the  desolate  raging  sea  :  in  front,  broadening  to  the 
south,  are  the  woods  and  the  plains,  the  vineyards  and 
castles  of  the  Me'doc.  P.  Chalmers  Mitchell. 

SOME  DOUBTFUL  BARONETCIES. 

T  CONGRATULATE  the  Windsor  upon  having 
J-  omitted  "Sir"  Henry  Alfred  Stoddart  De  Burgh- 
Lawson  and  "Sir"  James  Swale.  Burke  very  pro- 
perly takes  no  notice  of  them  ;  Debrett,  equally  properly, 
simply  notes  the  claims  as  unauthorized.  Dod,  whilst 
saying  that  both  are  unproved,  certainly  concedes  the 
style  of  a  Baronet  to  both  claimants.  It  happens 
that  the  two  claims  originated  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  Lawson  Baronetcy  claimed  is  "  Lawson  of  Brough, 
Yorkshire,"  created  in  1665.  This  was  believed  to 
have  become  extinct  in  1834,  when  the  estates  passed 
to  William  Wright,  Esquire,  who  assumed  the  name 
of  Lawson,  and  was  created  a  Baronet  in  1841.  The 
old  Baronetcy  remained  unclaimed  until  1877,  when  it 
was  assumed,  together  with  the  additional  name  of  De 
Burgh,  by  Henry  Lawson  of  Gatherley  Castle,  who 
enrolled  a  pedigree  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  by  which 
he  attempted  to  show  a  descent  from  the  youngest  son  of 
the  first  Baronet.  Needless  to. say,  no  attempt  to  prove 
the  pedigree  officially  was  made,  and  it  probably  will 
not  stand  critical  examination.  Of  course  I  presume 
it  is  known  that  at  that  time  anybody  could  enrol  any 
rubbish  they  chose  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  late 
General  G.  H.  de  S.  N.  Plantagenet  Harrison  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  business,  and  to  most  of  those  who 
have  ever  heard  the  General's  name  I  think  I  need  say 
no  more.  Two  months  later,  in  March  1877,  the 
General  had  floated  yet  another  claim,  this  time  to  the 
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Baronetcy  of  Swale,  of  Swale  Hall,  created  21  June, 
1660.  The  title  was  supposed  to  have  become  extinct 
in  1733,  when  the  direct  line  became  extinct,  the  fourth 
and  last  Baronet  dying  in  poverty.  It  remained 
absolutely  unheard  of  and  unclaimed  for  144  years,  when 
the  General  raked  it  up,  and  the  Rev.  John  Swale 
assumed  the  title. 

Another  claim  of  a  similar  kind  is  that  of  "Sir" 
Harry  Stapley  to  the  Stapley  Baronetcy,  created  in  1660 
and  believed  to  have  become  extinct  in  1701  at  the  death 
of  the  first  Baronet.  From  1701  it  was  dormant  until 
as  recently  as  1887,  when  it  was  assumed  by  the  present 
claimant,  without  any  proof  being  given  of  his  descent. 
The  first  Baronet  had  one  son,  who  predeceased  his 
father  without,  as  it  had  always  been  believed,  any 
issue.  It  is  now,  however,  stated  by  the  claimant  that 
the  son,  Herbert  Stapley,  left  at  his  death  several 
sons  ;  but  I  know  of  no  evidence  to  substantiate  this. 
Another  Baronetcy  with  two  claimants  is  that  of  Cox, 
created  in  1706  in  the  person  of  Sir  Richard  Cox,  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  Ireland  1703  to  1707.  At  the  death 
of  Sir  Francis  Hawtrey  Cox,  twelfth  Baronet,  in  1873, 
the  title  was  believed  to  have  become  extinct.  But  it 
was  then  assumed  by  Edmund  Cox,  who  died  in  1877, 
and  in  1877  by  his  nephew,  the  present  Rev.  G.  W. 
Cox,  of  Scrayingham.  In  1877  another  claimant  arose 
in  the  person  of  Lieutenant-General  John  Hamilton  Cox, 
C.B.  His  son,  Captain  Hawtrey  Cox,  did  not  assume 
the  title  at  his  father's  death  ;  and  the  clerical  claimant 
was  alone  in  his  glory  until  last  year,  when  in  a  letter 
to  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette"  the  Captain  stated  his 
intention  of  assuming  the  title.  Neither  claimant  has 
proved  any  right  to  inherit,  and  the  Windsor  which 
plumps  for  the  parson  is  the  only  Peerage  which  admits 
either  of  these  claimants  without  a  protest. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Burke  on  the  omission  of  "  Sir" 
Edward  Cludde  Cockburn,  who  used  to  figure  in 
Burke's  Peerage.  Dod  and  the  Windsor  fully  admit 
the  title.  There  is  no  known  proof  that  any  such 
Baronetcy  was  ever  created.  Nor  is  the  relationship 
proved  or  apparent  between  "Sir"  James,  the  fourth 
claimant,  and  "Sir"  William,  who  claimed  as  fifth 
Baronet. 

The  Windsor  is  the  only  Peerage  which  admits 
without  protest  "Sir"  Robert  Symmons  Clifton. 
Debrett  says  that  this  Baronetcy — created  in  161 1 — 
was  presumed  to  have  become  extinct  in  1869.  It  was, 
however,  assumed  in  1883  by  a  Francis  Clifton,  and  at 
his  death  in  1892  by  his  brother,  Waller  Clifton,  who 
died  in  1894,  when  their  nephew  Robert,  the  present 
claimant,  assumed  the  title.  Dod  gives  the  interesting 
details  that  in  1869  "  The  Baronetcy  then  passed  to  the 
heir  male  of  the  fourth  Baronet,  who  had  had  fifteen 
sons,  but  has  been  claimed  by  the  present  holder  and 
his  predecessors  as  descendants  of  the  first  Baronet,  on 
the  ground  of  the  failure  of  the  fourth  Baronet's 
issue."  Even  the  Windsor  enters  a  modest  little  pro- 
test against  "  Sir"  Henry  Page  Dick's  Baronetcy  :  so 
does  Dod.  Burke  ignores  the  claim,  and  Debrett  simply 
gives  it  as  a  claim,  adding,  "although  the  style  of  a 
Baronet  has  been  used  by  successive  generations,  there 
is  not  any  record  of  a  Baronetcy  having  been  granted." 

Sir  Wyndham  James  Carmichael-Anstruther,  Bart., 
is  stated  in  Burke  to  be  a  Baronet  of  Nova  Scotia 
(created  1694)  and  a  Baronet  of  Great  Britain  (1798). 
Dod  gives  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  dating  the 
Great  Britain  Baronetcy  1768  (at  which  date  the  first 
Baronet  was  only  fifteen  years  old).  The  Windsor 
apparently  has  never  heard  of  the  latter  Baronetcy, 
for  it  only  mentions  that  of  Nova  Scotia  1694.  Debrett 
again  scores  in  this  instance,  for  whilst  duly  conceding 
the  1798  creation,  it  only  gives  the  other  as  a  claim. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  whilst  the  1798  creation  and  the 
right  thereto  is  undoubted,  of  the  1694  creation  Foster 
says  "there  seems  to  be  no  record  or  even  indirect 
evidence."  All  the  Peerages  except  Debrett  admit 
"  Sir  Jacob  Willem  Gustaaf  Boreel,"  but  Debrett  gives 
him  only  as  a  claimant.  Courthope  in  his  "  Synopsis 
of  the  Extinct  Baronetage  of  England  in  1835,"  after 
naming  the  first  Baronet,  adds,  "  concerning  whom 
nothing  further  is  known."  Even  Debrett  admits 
"Sir"  William  Broun  of  Colstoun,  as  do  all  the 
others.  The  baronetcy  has,  however,  been  questioned, 
for  Foster  relegated  it  to  "  chaos."    It  was  unclaimed 


for  fifty-two  years  prior  to  1826,  and  was  then  assumed 
upon  a  mere  service  of  heirship.  I  shall  try  to  show 
later  how  little  this  amounts  to. 

In  the  same  way  all  the  Peerages  admit  "  Sir"  John 
William  Campbell  of  Ardnamurchan.  The  first  Baronet, 
Sir  Donald  Campbell,  was  a  bastard,  consequently 
could  have  no  heirs  at  all  other  than  his  own  descendants. 
His  son  predeceased  him.  But  it  is  "said"  that  the 
first  Baronet  resigned  his  Patent,  and  had  the  Baronetcy 
re-granted  with  remainder  to  his  nephew  George,  the 
son  of  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Calder,  from  whom  the 
present  Baronet  is  stated  to  descend.  No  evidence  can 
be  produced  of  such  resignation  or  re-grant,  and  the 
baronetcy  was  not  claimed  by  the  nephew  in  165 1  upon 
the  death  of  the  first  Baronet.  In  fact,  the  title  was 
unclaimed  until  1804,  a  lapse  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years. 

Burke  ignores  the  Baronetcy  "Gumming  of  Culter," 
created  1695  ;  Debrett  only  enters  the  present  man  as 
a  claimant  ;  Dod  and  the  Windsor  of  course  enter  him 
as  a  full-fledged  Baronet ;  whilst  the  former  of  these 
two  adds  the  fact  that  the  second  Baronet  was  chief  of 
the  Cherokee  Indians.  The  title  was  certainly  un- 
claimed from  1839  to  1878,  and  perhaps  from  an  earlier 
period  ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  assumed  without 
proof  or  investigation  and  merely  by  means  of  an 
advertisement  in  the  "Times." 

All  the  Peerages  include  "  Sir"  Robert  James  Stuart 
Graham  of  Esk.  The  family  have  regularly  claimed 
and  used  the  title  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  third 
Baronet,  Viscount  Preston,  was  attainted,  which  attainder 
has  never  been  reversed.  But  this  family  show  up  well  as 
claimants  ;  for,  according  to  "The  Complete  Peerage," 
they  assumed  the  Scottish  Viscounty  of  Preston  even 
after  all  the  male  issue  of  the  first  Viscount  was  extinct, 
and  they  also  claimed  the  Earldom  of  Annandale. 

"  Sir  "  Frederick  Harding  Anson  Hamilton  of  Silver- 
ton  Hill  is  included  in  all  the  Peerages.  The  Baronetcy 
was  said  to  have  been  created  about  1646  ;  but,  as 
Foster  says,  "  of  this  creation  there  seems  to  be  no 
evidence."  X. 

A  DAY'S  SPORT  IN  THE  KALAHARI. 

SEVEN  o'clock  on  a  South  African  winter's  morning. 
The  sun  has  not  long  risen  and  the  keen  air,  which 
at  this  season  of  the  year  invariably  ushers  in  the  dawn, 
has  not  yet  yielded  to  the  irresistible  power  of  the  sun- 
light. The  land  in  this  vast  plateau  country  of  the 
Northern  Kalahari,  high  though  it  is — 3,000  feet  above 
sea-level — is  wonderfully  even.  Day  after  day  you  trek 
across  open  grass  plains  and  bush-clad  flats,  here  and 
there  thinly  timbered  with  low  giraffe  acacia  trees  or 
stunted  mopani,  with  somewhat  the  same  feeling  that 
you  traverse  the  waveless,  oil-like  expanse  of  smooth 
ocean  upon  the  equator.  In  these  vast  desert  flats — the 
oxen  and  waggons  creeping  slowly  along  the  sandy 
track — one  may  well  feel  as  if  becalmed  upon  the  line 
itself,  in  the  days  when  sails  and  not  steam  were  relied 
upon.  But  here,  at  early  morning,  there  is  not  the 
same  sensation  of  weariness  as  upon  the  moist  equator. 
The  air  is  brilliant,  translucent,  keen,  and  wonderfully 
exhilarating.  Already  Nature  is  fully  awake.  Just 
amid  that  belt  of  bush,  fringing  the  great  grass 
plain  yonder,  you  may  see  a  big  troop  of  guinea- 
fowl — nearly  a  hundred  of  them — searching  busily 
for  their  breakfast,  delving  below  the  dry  soil  for 
those  small  bulbs  in  which  they  so  greatly  delight. 
Magnificent  birds  they  are,  heavier  and  stronger  than 
their  semi-domesticated  brethren  at  home  in  England. 
Last  night  they  drank  as  usual  at  a  small  desert  pool 
hard  by — the  only  water  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles. 
Now  and  again,  borne  upon  the  clear  air,  you  may 
catch  the  wonderfully  sharp  metallic  note  of  these 
handsome  game-birds,  calling  to  one  another  as  they 
feed  along.  They  are  great  pedestrians  ;  probably  they 
will  cover  twenty  miles  of  ground  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  Occasionally  in  their  long  rambles  they  will  roost 
in  some  clump  of  trees  far  out  in  the  dry  desert  and  not 
return  to  water  till  the  following  evening.  But  the 
wanderer  lost  in  these  trackless  and  dangerous  wilds  may 
comfort  himself  with  the  thought  that  sooner  or  later, 
if  he  follow  the  spoor  of  a  troop  of  guinea-fowl,  it  will 
bring  him  to  water. 
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Half  a  mile  beyond  the  guinea  fowl  is  a  solitary 
figure,  that  of  a  Masarwa  Bushman,  engaged  upon 
precisely  the  same  occupation  as  are  the  great  speckled 
game  birds— digging  up  bulbs  as  a  food  supply.  These 
bulbs,  small,  round,  and  smooth,  and  of  a  sweet  nutty 
flavour,  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  for  which  the 
guinea  fowl  are  searching  so  eagerly.  They  may  be 
called  the  Bushman's  bread,  and,  when  game  is  scarce 
or  hunting  luck  is  out,  they  serve  as  a  mainstay  against 
utter  starvation.  The  Bushman  collects  his  bulbs  in 
the  shell  of  a  tortoise,  and  presently  will  return  to  the 
protecting  bush  beneath  which  he  and  his  family  slept 
last  night.  After  that  he  will  perhaps  visit  a  snare  he 
set  yesterday  to  entrap  a  duyker,  one  of  the  small 
antelopes  of  South  Africa  ;  or,  failing  the  capture  of 
the  little  buck,  he  may  try  to  stalk  a  paauw  with  his 
bow  and  poisoned  arrow,  or  follow  the  troop  of  guinea 
fowl  on  the  off-chance  of  securing  a  head.  Just  now 
game  of  all  kinds  is  hard  to  come  at.  There  are 
hartebeest  on  the  great  plain  yonder  ;  but  they  are  shy 
and  suspicious,  and  desperately  hard  to  circumvent 
with  the  feeble  weapons  of  this  desert  nomad. 

No  great  way  from  the  Bushman,  showing  dark  upon 
the  pale  yellow  of  the  plain,  are  a  couple  of  large  birds 
standing  high  upon  the  legs.  These  great  greyish- 
brown  birds,  their  plumage  strongly  barred  and  mottled 
with  black,  notable  for  their  handsome  shape  and  car- 
riage, white  breasts  and  stomachs  and  crested  heads, 
are  the  paauw  of  the  Dutch  colonists,  the  kori  of  the 
natives,  the  noblest  bustards  of  the  world.  They  are 
delicious  eating  and  occasionally  attain  a  weight  of 
forty  pounds  or  more.  That  splendid  cock  bird,  pacing 
watchfully  out  there  amid  the  pale  grass,  is  an  average 
specimen  of  his  kind  and  would  scale,  probably,  some 
twenty-eight  or  thirty  pounds.  When  the  gum  runs 
from  the  thorny  acacia  bushes,  the  paauw  eats  greedily 
of  that  dainty,  and  puts  on  fat  amazingly,  so  amazingly 
that  when  shot,  as  it  sometimes  is,  in  mid-air,  it  will, 
upon  striking  the  ground,  burst  and  break  up  of  its 
own  weight  and  over-plumpness,  just  like  an  over-ripe 
fruit. 

But  see,  the  bustards  are  alarmed,  they  run  swiftly 
for  a  few  paces,  then  squat ;  and  then,  spreading  their 
wide  wings,  mount  slowly  upon  the  air  and  sweep  off 
with  steady  yet  swift  flight  to  another  part  of  the  veldt. 
The  cause  of  the  bustards'  departure  is  soon  apparent. 
Three  mounted  hunters,  two  whites  and  a  native  after- 
rider,  accompanied  by  a  brace  of  Masarwa  Bushmen, 
spooring  for  them  on  foot,  have  ridden  to  the  edge  of 
the  bush,  and  the  Englishmen  with  field-glasses  to  their 
eyes  are  now  scanning  the  great  plain  in  front  of  them. 
It  is  a  typical  South  African  plain  this,  about  three 
miles  wide  by  some  four  or  five  miles  in  length,  bounded 
upon  every  hand  by  a  dark  line  of  bush.  The  long  sun- 
dried  grass,  which  everywhere  masks  its  reddish  soil,  is 
of  that  pale  straw-coloured  hue  to  be  found  everywhere 
in  the  interior  during  the  dry  season  of  winter,  when  no 
rain  falls  for  seven  months  on  end.  Day  after  day  as 
the  white  hunter  rides  these  huge  level  plains  in  search 
of  game,  the  blinding  dazzle  of  the  oceans  of  pale 
yellow  grass  becomes,  beneath  the  glare  of  the  too 
ardent  sun,  infinitely  wearisome  and  trying  to  the 
eyes. 

Out  upon  the  plain  yonder  are  several  scattered  troops 
of  game  upon  which  the  eyes  and  glasses  of  the  hunters 
are  now  intently  levelled,  ranging  from  one  group  to 
the  other  with  keen  pleasure  and  anticipation.  The 
Masarwas  spoke  truly  enough.  These  are  all  harte- 
beests,  and  there  are  probably  some  seventy  or  eighty 
of  them  in  number.  Viewed  at  this  distance  with  the 
naked  eye,  they  look  mere  dark  patches  upon  the  sea  of 
pale  grass.  Through  the  glasses  you  can  distinguish 
the  long  faces,  high  withers,  drooping  quarters,  and 
reddish  colouring  which  tell  you  they  are  hartebeest, 
large  antelopes,  standing  nearly  five  feet  high  at  the 
humpy  shoulders,  which  hold  high  rank  among  hunters 
as  beasts  of  chase  well-nigh  unequalled  in  all  Africa  for 
fleetness  and  staying  powers  combined. 

If  you  could  approach  yet  more  closely  you  would 
note  the  curious  horns,  strongly  corrugated,  and  bend- 
ing sharply  back  at  an  acute  angle  over  the  neck. 
You  would  note,  too,  the  rich  brown-bay  coats  of 
the  antelopes,   their  extravagantly  elongated  heads, 


narrow  black  faces,  with  the  eyes  set  very  high,  some- 
what angular  appearance,  and  generally  old-fashioned 
air. 

Now  the  hunters  spread  out  and  advance  down  wind 
towards  the  game.  Upon  this  bare  plain,  devoid  as  it 
is  of  cover,  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  a  stalk,  and  indeed 
at  all  times  these  wary  and  suspicious  creatures  are  not 
easily  to  be  approached  on  foot.  It  is  not  long  before 
some  of  the  hartebeest  have  got  the  hunters'  wind. 
These,  early  alarmed,  lose  no  time  in  cantering  steadily 
off  at  a  right  angle,  and  are  presently  lost  to  sight. 
Still  the  hunters  ride  quietly  on,  kicking  their  nags 
along  at  brisk  walking  pace.  More  game  move  off, 
but  still  others  are  left.  See,  a  fresh  troop  has  taken 
alarm  and  now  gallops  for  the  right  hand.  But  the 
mounted  man  on  the  extreme  right  at  last  sees 
his  opportunity.  He  pushes  his  horse  hard  and 
succeeds  in  cutting  off  the  troop,  about  ten  in 
number,  from  the  point  they  are  making  for — the 
selvage  of  bush  yonder — and  now  the  antelopes  wheel 
round  upon  their  tracks  and  race  hard  across  the 
plain  for  the  covert  on  the  far  side.  Down 
wind  they  will  not  be  driven,  as  their  pursuers  are  well 
aware.  At  first  in  their  slower  paces  the  hartebeest 
seemed  to  move  stiffly  and  with  little  freedom.  That  is 
a  characteristic  of  theirs,  and  many  a  white  man,  seeing 
them  thus  for  the  first  time,  miscalls  them  in  his  igno- 
rance sluggish  and  donkey-like.  But  watch  a  troop  of 
hartebeest  really  alarmed  and  put  to  it.  Few  wild 
creatures  of  the  world  can  live  near  them.  No  African 
hunting  horse  can  run  them  down,  as  it  can  the  eland, 
or  sable  antelope,  or  koodoo,  or  even  the  staunch, 
staying  gemsbok.  Getting  their  hind-legs  well  under 
them,  and  moving  with  wonderfully  even,  machine- 
like action,  the  hartebeests,  now  in  full  career, 
cover  the  grass  plain  at  an  amazing  pace.  That 
pace,  too,  they  can  sustain  unabated  for  many  a  mile 
on  end.  In  racing  parlance,  the  hartebeest  can  stay  for 
ever. 

The  middle  mounted  man  now  plies  spurs  and 
sjambok,  and  strives  his  hardest  to  cut  off  the  flying 
troop.  But  the  antelopes  are  too  good  for  him.  Seeing 
that  he  cannot  get  within  hail,  he  pulls  up  suddenly, 
jumps  off  his  horse,  and  fires  a  couple  of  shots.  The 
distance,  well  over  three  hundred  yards,  is  too  great  for 
accurate  shooting,  especially  at  the  pace  the  game  are 
travelling  ;  the  gunner,  too,  is  blown  from  his  gallop, 
and  the  bullets  fly  wide  of  the  mark.  But  the  rider 
on  the  extreme  left  has,  meanwhile,  taken  in  the  whole 
situation,  and  he,  too,  has  been  pushing  his  nag 
across  the  line  of  the  retreating  game  for  all 
he  is  worth.  So  determined  are  the  hartebeests 
on  making  their  point  and  getting  their  heads 
up  wind  again,  that  he  is  enabled  to  succeed  exactly  as 
he  had  anticipated.  Suddenly,  realizing  that  they  are 
outmanoeuvred,  the  two  leading  antelopes  pull  up, 
instantly  to  be  followed  by  a  flurried  halt  of  the  whole 
troop.  They  stand  thus,  for  thirty  or  forty  brief  seconds, 
within  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  That  flurried  halt  is 
enough  for  the  white  hunter,  who  has  meanwhile  dis- 
mounted. He  takes  a  quick  but  steady  aim,  draws  a 
deep  breath,  and  pulls  trigger.  The  bullet  flies  true 
and  smacks  loudly  upon  the  nearest  hartebeest,  a  dark 
bay  bull  ;  and  the  antelope  drops  on  to  his  knees, 
stricken  behind  the  shoulder.  He  recovers  himself  and 
struggles,  gallant  beast,  to  keep  his  place  with  the  rest 
of  the  troop,  now,  at  the  report  of  the  rifle,  startled  into 
flight  again.  Meanwhile  the  hunter  has  crammed 
another  cartridge  into  his  single  barrel,  sprung  to  the 
saddle,  and  flies  after  the  troop.  The  bull  is  badly  hit, 
he  lags  perceptibly,  and,  by  the  time  his  fellows  have 
made  good  their  point  and  reached  the  bush  in  front, 
he  stands  again.  The  hunter  gallops  up  and,  once  more 
dismounting,  with  another  bullet  at  sixty  yards  finishes 
his  task.  Knee-haltering  his  horse  and  removing  the 
saddle  and  bridle,  he  now  wipes  the  sweat  from  his 
brow,  lights  a  welcome  pipe,  and  sits  down  by  the  dead 
hartebeest.  In  five  minutes  the  other  mounted  men 
ride  up  ;  the  eager  Bushmen  shortly  follow  them  ;  and 
the  skinning  operations  are  begun.  Already  the  vultures, 
those  undertakers  of  the  desert,  are  dropping  down,  as 
if  called  by  magic  from  the  vast  hollow  of  the  pale  blue 
dome  above.  H.  A.  Bryden. 
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THE  CONTENTIOUS  MARK. 

THE  appearance  of  the  Blue-book  containing-  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Merchandise  Marks 
Committee  and  the  Committee's  Report  has  naturally 
been  the  occasion  for  a  grievous  outpouring  of  the 
Cobdenite  spirit.  The  foundation  of  the  criticisms  is  an 
assumption  that  the  Merchandise  Marks  Acts  has  proved 
a  complete  failure.  The  assumption  is  unsupported  by 
the  weight  of  the  evidence.  Importers  of  foreign  goods 
and  persons  of  that  kind  have  objected  to  the  mark 
which  the  Act  instituted,  and  it  was  not  expected  that 
they  would  take  any  other  view.  The  Act  was  not 
passed  to  protect  them  in  their  endeavour  to  foist  upon 
consumers  foreign  goods  as  English.  The  Act  was 
passed  directly  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  buy  unawares  a  foreign  article, 
usually  cheaper  and  sometimes  nastier  than  its  English 
equivalent,  whilst  paying  for  it  an  English  price  ;  and 
further,  the  Act  was  designed  indirectly  to  protect  the 
British  manufacturer,  and  the  British  manufacturers  as 
a  body  are  perfectly  well  satisfied  with  its  operation  so 
far  as  it  extends.  Their  ground  of  complaint — and  it 
is  also  the  consumers'  ground  of  complaint — is  that  the 
Act  does  not  go  far  enough.  Foreign  goods  which 
have  upon  them  a  label  or  designation  calculated  to 
induce  in  the  purchaser's  mind  a  belief  that  they  are  of 
English  origin  have  to  be  stamped  with  the  country  of 
origin  before  they  are  admitted  into  English  ports. 
But  a  large  number  of  imports  arrive  in  this  country 
without  any  such  label  as  necessitates  the  addition  of 
the  country  of  origin  stamp  under  the  Act.  And  in 
respect  of  these  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  gives  no 
protection  to  the  British  consumer  or  the  British  pro- 
ducer. It  is,  therefore,  arbitrary  and  even  partial  in 
its  operations,  and  to  that  extent  it  undoubtedly  is  a 
failure.  It  is  also  a  failure  in  that  it  allows  packing 
cases  to  be  marked  instead  of  the  actual  goods,  thus 
protecting  the  shopkeeper  only,  which  is  not  at  all 
what  is  desired.  But  it  is  not  the  failure  of  the  Act  in 
these  directions  which  exercises  the  Radical  Press. 
They  do  not  desire  to  see  the  Act  strengthened  :  they 
want  it  abolished  ;  and  therefore  they  calmly  assert 
that  the  Act,  where  it  is  enforced,  has  failed  to  protect 
the  consumer  because  the  consumer  does  not  care  a 
rap  whether  the  article  he  purchases  is  made  in  England 
or  made  in  Germany,  and  that  for  the  same  reason  it 
has  failed  to  benefit  the  British  manufacturer.  But 
these  critics  lose  sight  of  the  essential  fact  that  foreign- 
made  goods  are  nearly  always  cheaper,  and  still  in  not 
a  few  cases  nastier  than  the  like  English  goods,  and 
that  therefore  the  stigma  of  the  foreign  label  does 
protect  the  consumer  in  two  ways.  If  his  sole  object  is 
to  buy  cheaply,  then  it  acquaints  him  with  the  fact  (of 
which  he  would  probably  otherwise  be  in  ignorance) 
that  his  purchase  belongs  to  the  cheaper  foreign  variety, 
and  that  therefore  the  shopkeeper  cannot  demand  the 
usual  English  price  for  it.  Or,  if  the  consumer's  object 
be  quality  rather  than  cheapness  at  all  costs,  he  is 
advised  of  the  fact  that  the  article  offered  him  is  of 
foreign  make,  and  therefore  in  many  cases  likely  to  be 
of  inferior  quality  ;  he  consequently  demands  the 
English  article  of  superior  quality,  and  so  benefits  the 
English  producer. 

Another  and  very  instructive  element  in  the  Liberal 
criticisms  on  the  Report  is  the  reiterated  assertion  that 
honesty  has  been  proved  not  to  be  the  best  policy,  and 
that  honesty  should  be  abandoned.  They  profess  an 
immoral  zeal  for  the  shopkeepers'  welfare.  They  con- 
tend that  England's  middleman  trade  is  leaving  her 
because  under  the  Act  the  London  merchants  who 
supply  foreign  and  Colonial  markets  are  no  longer 
able,  when  supplying  those  markets  with  goods  of 
foreign  manufacture,  to  palm  them  off  as  English-made 
goods.  These  foreigners  and  Colonials,  say  the  critics, 
now  know  the  real  origin  of  many  of  the  articles  they 
hitherto  imagined  to  be  British,  and  they  naturally  ask 
themselves,  Why  should  we  pay  the  English  middle- 
man's price  ;  why  should  we  not  go  to  the  German  or 
the  Belgian  direct  for  these  articles  ?  And  (so  the 
apologists  of  the  New  Dishonesty  assert)  the  foreigners 
and  the  Colonials  are  making  practical  answer  to  these 
questions  by  getting  their  foreign  goods  direct  from  the 
foreign  countries  instead  of  through  the  medium  of  the 


English  middleman.  There  is  doubtless  a  basis  of  fact 
in  this  argument  ;  but  it  is  not  so  universally  valid  as 
the  critics  imagine.  For  the  decline  of  London's 
entrepot  trade  is  due  to  many  causes  besides  the 
Merchandise  Marks  Act.  The  excessively  high  charges 
at  the  London  Docks  are  in  no  small  measure  re- 
sponsible, and  other  factors  of  weight  are  the  natural 
growth  of  such  cheap  ports  as  Hamburg,  Antwerp  and 
Rotterdam,  owing  to  the  development  of  Continental 
industrialism,  aided  by  the  European  States'  system  of 
export  bounties  and  subsidies  of  various  kinds  to  rail- 
way and  shipping  freights. 

There  is  yet  another  curious  characteristic  of  the 
criticisms  on  the  Merchandise  Marks  Report.  Having 
assumed  the  failure  of  the  mark  to  help  British  manu- 
facture, this  failure  is  treated  as  a  conclusive  argument 
against  Protection.  But  surely  such  a  failure  is  a 
conclusive  argument  in  favour  of  Protection  !  The 
Government  which  gave  us  the  Act  had  not  the  courage 
to  institute  a  protective  tariff ;  it  hoped  to  alleviate  the 
English  manufacturers'  need  by  ordaining  that,  though 
foreign  commodities  should  still  have  free  access  to 
English  ports,  they  should  nevertheless  declare,  by 
means  of  the  country  of  origin  stamp,  that  they  were 
not  really  British  goods,  in  all  cases  where,  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  label,  they  were  liable  to  be  mistaken 
for  British  goods.  Now,  if  this  enactment  has  not 
succeeded  in  diminishing  the  stress  of  foreign  competi- 
tion— and  an  examination  of  import  statistics  since  1887 
proves  clearly  enough  that  any  success  the  Act  may 
have  had  has  been  very  partial— it  follows,  not  that 
Protection  is  a  failure  (for  a  protective  tariff  has  not 
been  tried),  but  that  we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  pro- 
tective tariff  as  a  remedy.  Had  the  Merchandise 
Marks  Act  abolished,  or  effectively  curtailed,  foreign 
competition,  then  the  Free  Importers  would  have  had 
some  show  of  reason  for  objecting  to  the  imposition  of 
tariff  duties. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Report  the  Committee  re- 
commend "  that  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  of 
inducing  foreign  Governments  to  legislate  on  the  lines 
of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  and  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Industrial  Property  Convention."  In  practice  it  is  found 
that  the  efficient  marking  of  foreign  goods  and  the 
consequent  checking  of  dishonesty  require  the  aid  of 
the  Government  in  the  country  of  exportation  as  well 
as  in  that  of  importation.  The  Committee's  sugges- 
tion therefore  is  opportune,  and  it  is  especially  oppor- 
tune just  now,  when  England  is  about  to  negotiate  new 
commercial  treaties  with  Belgium  and  Germany,  the 
countries  with  which  we  are  mainly  concerned  in  this 
matter.  The  negotiators  of  the  new  treaties  should  be 
careful  to  insist  on  the  insertion  of  clauses  in  the  sense 
suggested  by  the  Committee.  As  Belgium  is  a  party 
to  the  Industrial  Property  Convention  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  with  her  Government.  Germany  was  not 
a  party  to  the  Convention,  but  Lord  Salisbury  should 
take  particular  care  that  she  now  becomes  a  party  to 
England's  efforts  to  stop  fraud. 

One  criticism  upon  the  Report.  The  Committee,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  London  Middlemen's  representa- 
tive, Sir  Albert  Rollit,  have  suggested  the  substitution 
for  the  country  of  origin  stamp  of  a  stamp  simply  de 
claring  that  the  article  was  "  made  abroad."  This  pro- 
posal would  diminish  the  protection  of  the  consumer. 
Silk  goods,  for  instance,  when  made  in  France  are  not 
objectionable  in  point  of  quality,  and  command  a  good 
price.  When  made  in  Germany  they  are  less  fitted  to 
adorn  a  lady  than  a  lady's  maid.  The  stamp  should 
discriminate.  Ernest  E.  Williams. 

THE  DECAY  OF  NOTTINGHAM. 

AN  instructive  example  of  the  way  in  which  British 
manufactures  are  killed  by  the  combined  effects  of 
foreign  competition  and  internal  dissension  is  afforded 
by  the  case  of  Nottingham.  This  town  was  the  pioneer 
of  the  machine-made  lace  and  hosiery  industry,  and 
though  it  owed  something  to  French  inventive  genius, 
the  better  part  of  its  old  pre-eminence  was  due  entirely 
to  English  and  especially  local  effort.  During  recent 
years  the  spread  of  manufacture  in  Germany,  France, 
and  Switzerland  has  injured  the  trade  of  the  town. 
Though  the  demand  for  lace  is  fitful,  certain  varieties 
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always  sell  well,  and  the  consumption  has  increased 
during  recent  years.  There  is  no  uncertainty  whatever 
in  the  demand  for  hosiery.  The  consumption  of  the  nu- 
merous items  included  under  this  head  is  very  great  and 
is  always  increasing.  In  spite  of  the  initial  advantage 
obtained  by  Nottingham  in  lace,  and  by  Nottingham 
in)  conjunction  with  Leicester  and  the  out-townships 
in  hosiery,  and  in  spite,  also,  of  the  excellent  reputation 
which  these  centres  of  production  have  secured  for  their 
wares,  their  exports  are  decreasing,  and  foreign  goods 
have  also  caused  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  supplied 
to  the  home  trade.  In  1884,  when  exports  reached 
their  highest,  the  value  of  the  cotton  lace  and  patent 
net  sent  abroad  was  ^2,452,556  ;  of  silk  lace, ,£17 1,762  ; 
and  of  cotton  hosiery,  ^1,080,000.  For  1890  the 
respective  values  were  ^2,046,847,  ^21 1,476,  and 
^663,992  ;  and  for  1896,  ^£2, 048,822,  ^163,016,  and 
^458,987.  During  the  last  three  years  fashion  has 
been  unusually  kind  to  laces— to  the  so-called  Valen- 
ciennes, Oriental,  guipure,  Chantilly,  Brussels,  Mech- 
lin, and  all  the  rest  of  the  machine-made  sorts,  which 
have  now  to  all  intents  and  purposes  driven  the  hand- 
made varieties  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  it  will  be 
apparent  from  the  figures  we  have  quoted  that  Notting- 
ham has  enjoyed  no  very  handsome  share  of  the 
increased  demand  resulting  therefrom.  The  main 
point,  however,  to  which  we  would  draw  attention  is 
that,  whereas  the  consumption  in  Europe,  America,  and 
elsewhere  has  probably  doubled  since  1884,  our  exports 
of  cotton  lace  have  decreased  by  over  ^400,000.  The 
falling  off  in  hosiery  is  still  more  remarkable ;  last 
year's  total  (which  was  higher  than  in  any  of  the  three 
preceding  years)  was  less  than  half  that  of  1884.  It  is 
true  that  both  lace  and  hosiery  make  up  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  our  annual  shipments  of  all  textiles; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  established  industries 
upon  which  the  prosperity  of  not  a  few  districts  depends, 
and  we  fail  to  see  any  sufficient  reason  why  they  should 
decay  in  the  face  of  an  increasing  demand  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

The  heavy  decline  in  hosiery  shipments  is  referable  in 
some  measure  to  the  partial  loss  of  American  business 
consequent  for  one  thing  upon  the  spread  of  manufac- 
ture in  that  country,  and,  for  another,  upon  the  steady 
hold  which  German  wares  have  obtained  there.  The 
only  goods  which  the  United  States  take  from  us  now 
are  a  few  specialities,  and  even  in  these  we  are  rapidly 
being  displaced  by  France.  The  value  of  the  "  knit 
goods  "  imported  into  America  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  was  $6,250,000.  Our  contribution  towards  this 
was  $220,000,  while  that  of  Germany  was  $5,500,000. 
In  the  American  market  we  show  to  more  advantage 
in  lace  than  in  hosiery.  Last  year  we  sent  there  laces 
to  the  value  of  $2,500,000,  against  $1,220,000  for 
Germany  and  $1,250,000  for  France.  But  even  in  this 
commodity  we  were  left  far  behind  by  Switzerland,  whose 
share  was  $5,750,000,  or  more  than  half  of  the  total 
import.  It  is  much  the  same  in  regard  to  our  position 
in  the  markets  of  the  Continent.  Paris,  Vienna  and 
Berlin  come  to  us  for  specialities,  which  constitute  a 
very  small  proportion  of  our  whole  output ;  but  the 
demand  for  ordinary  grade  goods  is  more  than 
met  by  Plauen,  St.  Gall  and  the  other  manufac- 
turing centres.  Were  space  available,  it  might 
be  interesting  to  trace  the  recent  progress  of  these 
foreign  producers.  Certainly  their  advance  has  been 
considerable,  and  not  the  least  disquieting  feature  of 
the  situation  for  us  is  the  inroads  they  have  been 
enabled  to  make  in  our  own  home  market.  The  Board 
of  Trade  returns  give  us  no  data  upon  which  we  may 
work  in  obtaining  a  definite  notion  of  the  extent  of  this 
competition  ;  but  the  distributing  warehouses  of  London 
and  Manchester  are  filled  with  foreign  goods.  Longer 
hours  of  work,  lower  rates  of  pay,  and  cheap  transport 
facilities,  are  among  the  important  factors  which  have 
rendered  this  competition  possible  on  English  ground. 
The  most  important  element  of  all,  however,  is  the 
general  superiority  of  foreign  designs  over  English. 
Quality  for  quality,  there  may  or  may  not  be  much  to 
choose  between  the  two  ;  but  the  English  designers  are 
quite  content  year  after  year  to  weave  their  fancies 
round  the  old  stock  patterns.  They  lack  imagination 
and  their  employers  hate  initiative.  The  Frenchman 
and  the  Swiss  are  free  from  both  these  failings  ;  the 


German  gets  over  his  lack  of  imagination  by  employing 
a  French  designer.  The  foreigner,  in  fact,  strives 
to  please  by  the  introduction  of  novelties  which  are 
always  striking  and  not  infrequently  beautiful.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  curtains,  the  design  of 
which  offers  more  scope  for  display  and  effect  than 
millinery  laces  ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  the  Notting- 
ham houses  which  still  command  a  fair  share  of 
the  lace  curtain  trade  are  those  that  employ  French 
designers.  Another  force  alluded  to  in  the  opening 
lines  of  this  article,  which  is  contributing  to  the  death 
of  Nottingham  as  a  manufacturing  centre,  is  the  high 
rate  of  wages  that  prevails  and  the  attitude  of  the 
lace  makers'  Union.  We  are  not  going  to  discuss  the 
causes  of  the  frequent  troubles  between  this  society  and 
the  employers,  but  that  the  claims  of  the  former  are 
intolerable  in  the  present  condition  of  the  trade  seems 
clear  from  the  migration  of  a  number  of  firms  to  districts 
outside  its  influence.  One  firm  decided  the  other  day 
to  remove  all  its  machinery  to  Scotland— where,  by  the 
way,  there  is  already  a  considerable  colony  of  lace 
makers  who  have  succeeded  in  running  away  with  some 
of  the  business  that  formerly  belonged  to  Nottingham. 
By  carrying  on  production  under  more  favourable  con- 
ditions, our  manufacturers  may  be  enabled  to  preserve 
in  the  country  the  remnant  of  their  business,  and 
Nottingham's  loss  may  prove  to  be  the  country's  gain. 
This  is  the  only  consolation  which  the  situation  has  to 
offer. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

rFHE  position  occupied  by  the  Bank  of  England  at 
J-  the  present  time  is  delightful  for  that  institution 
but  unpleasant  for  the  market  generally.  As  each 
Thursday  approaches,  the  question  goes  round, 
"Will  the  Bank  directors  raise  the  standard  rate?" 
But  so  far  these  gentlemen  have  not  done  so,  with  the 
result  that  discounters  have  had  to  go  to  the  Bank 
itself,  as  some  have  said,  in  self-defence.  There  was  a 
distinct  easing  of  rates  during  the  week,  three  months 
bank  paper  having  been  easily  arranged  at  2  per  cent, 
and  that  for  six  months'  date  at  2f.  Short  loans  were 
advanced  at  about  §  per  cent.  The  Bank  Return  on 
Thursday  showed  some  marked  and  noteworthy 
changes.  The  "other"  securities  increased  by 
^489,390  owing  to  the  taking  of  discount  business  to 
the  Bank.  The  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  fell 
0*29  per  cent.,  to  51 '71  per  cent. 

Consols  showed  very  little  fluctuation  during  the 
week,  and  the  closing  prices  on  Thursday — iii-fa  for 
money  and  in^  for  the  October  account — were 
merely  the  turn  of  the  market  easier  than  at  Saturday's 
closing.  Among  Foreign  Government  securities  Bra- 
zilians fell,  the  1889  having  marked  a  decline  of  if  at 
65I.  Argentines  were  also  weak,  the  1886  bonds  at  89J 
and  the  Funding  Loan  at  86]-  having  lost  f  down  in 
each  case.  Turkish  descriptions  rose  last  Saturday, 
but  relapsed  partially  during  the  week. 

Thanks  to  the  sensationalism  of  the  "  Times,"  there 
has  been  quite  a  heated  interest  in  the  Bank  of  England 
this  week.  A  few  days  ago  the  leading  English  news- 
paper delivered  itself  of  a  violent  article  directed  against 
the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  according  to 
which  that  gentleman  was  actually  coquetting  with 
bimetallism,  a  most  wicked  proceeding  in  the  opinion 
of  all  well-balanced  and  unimaginative  financial 
writers.  But  at  Thursday's  meeting  the  Governor 
condescended  to  explain  matters,  certainly  in  a 
very  dignified  and  naughty  manner,  but  still  suffi- 
ciently clearly  to  make  the  "Times"  look  rather 
small.  It  appeared  that  he  had  been  consulted  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  to  what  the  Bank 
would  be  prepared  to  do  to  facilitate  arrangements  under 
which  the  mints  of  France  and  the  United  States  might 
be  reopened  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  as  legal  tender. 
The  Governor  replied  that  the  Bank  would  be  willing 
to  hold  in  silver  such  part  of  the  reserve  as  was  specified 
by  the  Act  of  1884.  Surely  the  whole  proceeding  was 
quite  legitimate,  and  the  hysterical  outburst  of  the 
"  Times  "  very  stupid. 
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The  Home  Railway  department  remained  dull  and 
lifeless,  the  market  being-  handicapped  by  the  Engi- 
neering strike.  On  Thursday  the  North  British  divi- 
dend, at  the  rate  of  jQi  per  cent,  with  ^4,000  carried 
forward — exactly  the  same  as  last  year — was  received 
with  unconcern.  Changes  on  Thursday  were  practically 
confined  to  a  gain  of  h  in  Midland  at  179,  and  falls  of  f 
in  Berwicks  at  172^  and  of  §  in  Berthas  at  1 76^. 

American  Railway  securities  continued  to  boom  and 
business  showed  decided  broadening.  A  correspondent 
wrote  us  a  letter  using  somewhat  strong  and  aggres- 
sive language  with  reference  to  our  warning  in  last 
week's  issue  to  those  inclined  to  take  the  "  bear  "  tack. 
In  view  of  the  substantial  advance  that  took  place  in 
the  more  active  stocks  between  Saturday  last  and 
Thursday,  it  would  seem  that  this  quarrelsome  corre- 
spondent would  have  done  better  listening  to  advice 
than  writing  impertinent  letters.  As  we  pointed  out 
last  week,  fluctuations  in  this  department  are  so  vast 
that  it  would  be  absurd  to  go  into  too  much  detail  at 
the  time  of  writing.  Suffice  to  say  that  on  Thursday 
afternoon  Central  Pacifies  at  17J  had  risen  nearly  three 
dollars,  whilst  Union  Pacifies  at  23I  were  nearly  four 
dollars  to  the  good.  New  York  Central  at  118  had 
put  on  2g,  and  Ontarios  at  2o|  and  Pennsylvanias  at 
60}  were  each  two  dollars  higher  than  at  last  Saturday's 
closing.  Trunks  were  in  demand,  the  Guaranteed 
having  advanced  3  at  68},  and  Firsts  2  at  50}.  Among 
Foreign  Rails  a  good  deal  of  interest  was  paid  to  Otto- 
mans, which  rose  i§  at  18. 

The  South  African  Mining  Market  was  far  more 
interesting  during  the  current  week  than  in  the  dreary 
nineteen-day  account.  Saturday  was  contango  day, 
and  revealed  shortage  of  shares,  with  the  inevitable 
result  that  rates  in  most  cases  dwindled.  Rand  Mines, 
however,  maintained  10  per  cent.,  whilst  on  Chartered 
shares  as  much  as  t\d.  per  share  was  charged.  The 
only  item  of  special  interest  during  the  day  was  an 
extraordinarily  worded  Reuter's  telegram,  which  stated 
that  the  financial  condition  at  Johannesburg  was  criti- 
cal, that  a  public  meeting  had  been  called,  and  other 
astonishing  revelations,  of  which  the  market  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  take  note.  Monday  was  rendered 
a  day  of  good  cheer  by  the  announcement  that  the 
Rand  output  for  August  was  259,602  ozs.,  17,000  ozs. 
more  than  last  month,  and  9,000  ozs.  above  the  record. 
Prices  went  up  all  along  the  line,  but  it  was  purely  a 
jobber's  market,  the  public  having  held  off  throughout 
the  week.  The  Robinson  Banking  Company  published 
a  message  on  Tuesday  to  the  effect  that  Kaffir  workers 
were  returning  to  the  mines,  that  future  returns  would 
show  a  great  improvement,  and  that  the  reforms  would 
be  granted  almost  immediately,  all  of  which  tended  to 
maintain  prices.  The  next  day  the  same  show  of 
strength  was  preserved  until  Paris  sent  over  selling 
orders  during  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  when 
prices  gave  way  all  along  the  line.  On  Thursday  the 
market  was  dull  throughout  the  day.  On  balance  Rand 
Mines  showed  an  improvement  of  f  at  3 if,  whilst 
Chartered  at  3}!  and  one  or  two  others  showed  slight 
advances. 

Ferreiras  have  stood  with  remarkable  steadiness  at 
about  2o|  since  the  beginning  of  the  month,  though  in 
common  with  many  other  shares  they  drooped  slightly 
on  Thursday.  At  their  present  price  they  remain, 
however,  one  of  the  cheapest  lots  on  the  market.  At 
the  present  rate  of  profit  on  working,  the  mine  is  earning 
an  actual  dividend  of  close  upon  400  per  cent.,  equal  to  a 
gross  return  of  20  per  cent  to  the  investors  at  the  present 
market  price.  If  the  life  of  the  mine  is  taken  at  the 
lowest  estimate  of  twelve  years,  the  real  market  value 
of  the  shares  on  a  6  per  cent,  basis,  after  allowing  for 
amortization,  is  more  than  double  the  present  market 
price  ;  and  if  the  more  probable  estimate  of  seventeen 
years  of  life  is  taken,  their  value  is  of  course  propor- 
tionately greater.  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  South 
African  Market  that  these  shares  should  stick  at  20  or 
21,  whilst  other  shares  like  Bonanzas  have  already 
reached  their  top  value.  When  the  next  boom  comes 
along,  Ferreiras  are  likely  to  go  up  with  a  rush.  It  is 
not  as  if  the  present  profits  of  the  mine  were  abnormal. 


They  have  been  constant  at  their  present  amount  for 
the  past  twelve  months,  and  with  any  further  reduction 
in  the  working  expenses  the  profits  will  mount  still 
higher. 

The  Crown  Deep,  the  second  of  the  deep  level  mines 
to  commence  crushing,  has,  contrary  to  expectation, 
declared  its  output  for  August,  which  amounts  to  5,496 
ounces,  the  proportion  from  cyanide  being  unusually 
large.  In  some  quarters  this  first  result  is  considered 
unsatisfactory,  and  it  is  somewhat  odd  that  the  number 
of  tons  of  ore  treated  is  not  given.  On  the  whole, 
however,  considering  that  a  good  deal  of  gold  is  ab- 
sorbed by  new  plant  on  first  starting,  and  that  the  yield 
can  be  hypothetically  estimated  at  about  12  dvvts.  per  ton, 
the  prospects  of  the  Crown  Deep  mine  look  sufficiently 
rosy.  Geldenhuis  Deep,  which  is  making  a  profit  of 
^15,000  a  month,  only  averages  about  ndwts.per  ton. 

The  "Standard  and  Diggers'  News"  has  made  an 
interesting  investigation  into  the  amount  of  the  re- 
duction of  working  expenses  in  the  Rand  mines  which 
will  result  if  the  recommendations  of  the  Industrial 
Commission  are  carried  out.  Of  course,  the  reduction 
due  to  some  of  the  reforms  recommended,  such  as  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture,  the  reform  of  the  Liquor 
Law,  and  the  abolition  of  transit  dues  and  import  duties 
on  food-stuffs,  cannot  be  estimated  accurately  in  cash, 
though  they  will  appreciably  lower  the  cost  of  both 
white  and  black  labour.  But  in  the  case  of  the  abolition 
of  the  dynamite  monopoly  and  the  reduction  in  railway 
rates  the  amount  of  the  saving  effected  can  be  fairly  cal- 
culated. After  making  due  allowance  for  the  various 
factors  it  is  estimated  that  the  reduction  may  be  equal 
to  as  much  as  5s1.  per  ton  of  ore  milled,  or  at  a  safe  esti- 
mate certainly  to  $s.  6d.  per  ton.  This  is  equal  to  an 
increase  of  nearly  i\  dvvt.  per  ton  in  the  yield  of  the 
ore  ;  and,  whilst  it  would  make  only  a  small  difference 
to  rich  mines  like  the  Ferreira  and  Robinson,  it  would 
probably  turn  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  unprofitable 
mines  on  the  Rand  into  profit-earners.  This  is  a  sober 
estimate  of  the  possible  effect  of  the  reforms,  and  it  is 
very  different  from  the  inflated  language  one  hears  used 
sometimes,  from  which  one  might  suppose  that  all  the 
unprofitable  mines  on  the  Rand  were  going  to  start 
paying  dividends  as  soon  as  the  Transvaal  Government 
carries  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 

The  reports  of  the  statements  made  by  President 
Kruger  to  two  deputations  which  waited  upon  him 
last  Monday  remove  the  last  vestige  of  doubt,  if  any 
previously  existed,  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
Industrial  Commission  will  shortly  be  carried  out,  if 
not  in  their  entirety  at  least  in  their  more  important 
features.  The  one  thing  the  President  does  not  intend 
to  agree  to  is  the  proposal  respecting  the  Mining  Board, 
but  this  is  not  one  of  the  matters  which  will  affect  the 
working  costs  of  the  Rand  mines.  No  doubt  when  the 
reforms  are  actually  carried  into  effect  there  will  be 
some  movement  in  the  South  African  Market,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  saving  has  already  been  discounted  in 
the  market  in  most  cases  to  its  full  extent.  The  one 
effect  they  will  undoubtedly  have  will  be  to  give  heart  to 
the  promoters  of  wild-cat  schemes,  and  a  number  of 
worthless  concerns  to  which  no  number  of  reforms 
could  ever  give  any  value  will  be  unblushingly  puffed 
and  foisted  upon  the  public. 

In  the  Westralian  Mining  Market  business  was 
quiet  but  the  tone  good  ;  excellent  news  from 
the  mines,  buying  by  Adelaide,  and  the  very  satis- 
factory output  for  August  published  by  the  West 
Australian  Chamber  of  Mines,  all  helped  to  keep  matters 
cheerful.  The  output  showed  a  total  of  45,390  ozs.  of 
gold  for  26,214  tons  of  ore  dealt  with.  This  is  2,624 
ounces  above  the  previous  record.  Golden  Horseshoes 
at  4!  showed  a  rise  of  h,  after  having  touched  4 1.  It  was 
known  on  Saturday  that  the  Horseshoe  Company  had 
1,182  ozs.  for  272  tons  crushed.  Great  Boulders  at 
9r3ff  on  Thursday  night  showed  a  further  advance  since 
the  previous  Friday,  the  new  strikes  and  good  crushing 
returns  all  helping  these  shares.  A  rise  of  ^  at  5T9ff 
was  marked  in  Hannan's  Brownhill  at  the  close  on 
Thursday,  these  having  continued  in  demand  on  the 
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news  of  1,555  ozs.  of  gold  obtained  from  258  tons  sent 
to  the  smelters.  Lake  View  Consols  at  8J£  were  \  up, 
whilst  Bottomley  shares  such  as  Associateds  and  Joint 
Stocks  were  all  put  up  a  trifle. 

The  Hon.  C.  H.  Mackintosh,  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  North-West  Territories,  has  been  interviewed  on 
the  subject  of  Yukon.  Mr.  Mackintosh  is  at  present  in 
England,  having  left  Canada  suffering  from  sciatica,  of 
which  he  hopes  to  be  cured  in  the  Old  Country.  He  is 
enthusiastic  to  a  degree  about  the  latest  gold  district, 
and  says  that  when  it  is  developed  people  will  rub  their 
eyes,  that  other  Colonies  have  all  had  their  turn,  and 
are  by  no  means  played  out,  but  that  now  Klondyke  is 
going  to  take  her  share.  It  is  all  very  gratifying,  but 
Mr.  Mackintosh  is  a  little  indefinite  and  vague,  like 
others  who  have  expressed  opinions  on  the  same 
subject.  There  are  only  three  things  that  we  seem  to 
be  able  to  make  sure  about  regarding  Klondyke— the 
presence  of  gold,  the  terrible  difficulties  of  living,  and 
the  complete  failure  of  most  of  the  Companies  floated 
in  England  to  draw  adequate  subscriptions. 

Most  of  us  were  under  the  impression  that  the  Nitrate 
bomb  had  exploded  a  number  of  months  ago  ! 
But  it  appears  that  we  were  mistaken.  Previous 
turmoils  were  merely  a  matter  of  fizzing,  and  the  ex- 
plosion took  place  on  Tuesday  last.  There  have  been 
Company  meetings  in  the  past  of  a  more  exciting  cha- 
racter, but  viewed  from  all  sides  Tuesday's  gathering 
was  quite  the  most  remarkable  we  have  witnessed. 
This  does  not  refer  to  the  uproar,  which  is  too  common 
a  characteristic  of  Nitrate  Railway  meetings  to  cause 
much  comment.  It  was  the  complete  change  of  front ; 
the  hopeless  collapse  of  Mr.  Herbert  Allen,  and  the 
inexplicable  development  of  affairs  in  favour  of  views 
hitherto  believed  to  have  been  held  by  only  a  minority, 
that  made  Tuesday's  meeting  so  remarkable. 

That  Mr.  Allen  until  the  last  moment  believed  his 
position  to  be  secure  was  obvious.  Throughout  the 
meeting  his  one  war-cry  was  "  Poll."  He  got  his  poll, 
with  the  result  that  he  found  himself  hopelessly  beaten. 
But  we  have  seen  too  much  of  this  gentleman's  per- 
sistence in  the  past  to  believe  that  he  will  sit  down 
quietly  under  his  defeat.  On  the  contrary,  we  under- 
stand that  he  has  already  expressed  an  intention  to 
carry  on  the  war.  He  will  be  very  foolish  to  adopt  any 
such  policy,  and  should  realise  that  he  has  been  his  own 
executioner. 

The  whole  affair  bears  out  our  constant  contention 
during  the  last  few  weeks.  Mr.  Allen  began  well.  He, 
more  than  anybody,  was  responsible  for  the  healthy 
agitation  against  the  old  Board.  He  made  himself 
master  of  the  affairs  of  the  Company,  with  indefatigable 
energy  he  rallied  the  shareholders  against  the  muddling 
mismanagement  of  the  old  directors,  and  he  was  the 
vital  element  that  lent  success  to  the  agitation.  So  far 
Mr.  Allen's  part  in  the  affair  calls  for  nothing  but 
praise.  But  he  went  too  far.  By  the  suggestion  of  a 
new  Board,  practically  under  the  control  of  himself  and 
a  couple  of  foreign  directors,  he  lent  himself,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  to  the  insinuation  of  selfish  motives.  He 
apparently  had  not  the  wit  to  see  the  weakness  of  such 
a  position  in  a  patriot.  Having  filled  his  pail  of  milk 
he  promptly  kicked  it  over,  and  now  apparently  contem- 
plates floundering  in  the  mess. 

Employers  and  operatives  in  the  cotton-weaving 
districts  of  Lancashire  are  face  to  face  with  another 
crisis,  and  we  are  threatened  as  a  consequence  with  a 
wholesale  stoppage  of  production.  By  reason  of  bad 
trade  the  employers  in  the  Burnley  district  have  revived 
the  demand  of  February  last  for  a  reduction  of  wages, 
and  the  workers  have  resisted  the  demand.  Unless 
some  mutual  basis  of  agreement  can  be  agreed  upon, 
practically  all  the  looms  in  the  Burnley  district  will 
shortly  be  stopped,  and  the  unhappy  result  will  be  the 
spreading  of  the  disaffection  throughout  the  whole  of 
North  and  North-East  Lancashire.  As  to  the  cause  of 
this  particular  spell  of  bad  trade  even  Lancashire  has 
given  over  deluding  itself  about  it.  These  districts 
manufacture  almost  entirely  for  foreign  consumption. 


It  is  now  admitted  that  manufacturers  who  depend 
largely  on  the  India,  the  South  America,  and  the  China 
trade  have  been  inimically  influenced,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  the  famine  and  other  troubles,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  great  development  of  cotton  manufacture  in  Japan 
and  China.  The  capacity  of  production  at  home  and 
abroad  is,  in  fact,  more  than  equal  to  the  demand,  and 
naturally  Lancashire  suffers.  For  all  that,  the  number 
of  spindles  and  looms  in  the  country  is  being  steadily 
augmented. 

Out  of  the  mass  of  figures,  badly  grouped,  which 
makes  up  the  Report  of  the  Labour  Department  on  the 
changes  in  wages  and  hours  of  labour  during  1896,  we 
gather  one  or  two  salient  facts.  The  average  weekly 
rise  was  io\d.,  equal  to  nearly  ^27,000  per  week,  and 
the  actual  number  of  individuals  whose  wages  were 
raised  was  382,225.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  view 
of  the  present  strike,  that  general  advances  took  place 
in  all  the  engineering  and  shipbuilding  centres  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  the  matter  of  hours,  we  learn 
further  that  there  was  a  respectable  increase  in  the 
number  of  workpeople  whose  hours  of  labour  were 
reported  to  have  been  reduced  to  forty-eight  per  week. 
If  we  include  the  cases  reported  of  the  adoption  of  the 
eight-hours  day  for  seven  days  per  week,  the  total  in- 
crease for  the  year  was  1,488.  These  figures  tell  their 
own  tale  of  improvement  in  working  conditions  in 
British  industries.  We  only  wish  the  Commissioners 
would  aim  at  more  lucidity  in  their  presentment. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  into  China  continue 
to  be  cotton  yarns  and  piece  goods  ;  and  in  this  con- 
nexion we  may  refer  to  the  steps  that  are  being  made 
to  establish  cotton  mills  in  China  itself.  The  number 
of  spindles  now  running  in  Shanghai  is  204,000,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  274,000,  making  478,000  in 
all.  But  when  the  mills  under  construction  are  com- 
pleted, the  total  will  be  close  upon  800,000.  These 
figures  do  not,  however,  imply  any  menace  to  Lan- 
cashire. The  Chinese  mills  are  turning  out  only  the 
coarser  counts  of  yarn  which  enter  into  competition 
with  the  goods  imported  in  large  quantities  from 
Bombay  and  in  small  but  increasing  quantities  from 
Japan.  Sir  Claude  M.  Macdonald,  like  most  of  us, 
entertains  a  good  opinion  of  the  future  of  this  infant 
industry.  "  With  all  its  advantages  of  cheap  labour, 
market,  and  supplies,"  he  says,  "the  manufacture 
should,  always  supposing  that  it  is  not  strangled  by 
excessive  taxation,  have  a  great  future  before  it." 
Whether  its  success  will  be  altogether  to  the  interest  of 
British  commerce  is  a  doubtful  question  ;  but  any 
increase  in  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country 
would  of  necessity  lead  to  an  expansion  of  its  general 
trade,  and  in  this  the  British  Empire  might  count  upon 
its  usual  predominating  share. 

The  many  who  know  not  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  Bimetallism  "  will  do  well  to  read  Mr.  J.  H.  Hallard's 
elementary  treatise  on  the  subject.  Those  who  do 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  are  either  dreamy 
theorists  or  bigoted  men  of  business,  and  these,  too,  will 
do  well  to  read  Mr.  Hallard's  work.  It  is  a  small 
book — scarcely  more  than  a  pamphlet — consisting  of 
little  over  one  hundred  pages  of  large  type.  It  is 
thoroughly  elementary  in  some  respects,  but  being  the 
only  essay  dealing  with  the  subject  in  that  particular 
manner,  it  is  especially  valuable  for  its  simplicity. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

AN  INGENUOUS  PUFF. 

"Sir  (or  Madame). — I  have  just  returned  from  a 
holiday,  and  find  a  mass  of  correspondence  and 
inquiries  with  reference  to  the  Mount  Lyell  Copper 
Mines  of  Tasmania."  Thus  began  a  letter  signed  by 
one  James  Crotty,  which  appeared  in  the  advertising 
columns  of  all  the  leading  financial  papers  during  the 
early  part  of  the  week.  The  letter  goes  on  to  state  that 
Mr.  Crotty  is  physically  incapable  of  personally  answer- 
ing all  this  rush  of  correspondence,  and  begs  that  the 
notice  in  the  press  will  be  accepted  instead.  The  letter 
then  proceeds  to  puff  certain  Mount  Lvell  properties  and 
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refer  readers  to  an  out-of-date  interview  that  appeared 
in  the  "  Mining-  World  "  as  far  back  as  24  July.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  interview  is  all  in  praise  of  Mount  Lyell ; 
and  when  we  consider  that,  together  with  the  letter, 
it  takes  up  about  a  column  and  a  half  of  an  ordinary 
morning  newspaper,  that  many  hundreds  of  pounds 
must  have  been  spent  in  advertising,  and  that  the 
"Mining  World"  itself  is  the  property  of  a  fairly 
respectable  "bucket  shop,"  we  conclude  that  there  is 
more  in  this  would-be  ingenuous  advertisement  than 
meets  the  eye. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Mr.  Crotty's  corre- 
spondence was  so  great  as  to  necessitate  all  this  reck- 
less expenditure,  this  philanthropic  desire  to  initiate 
the  public  into  the  virtues  of  Mount  Lyell  at  private 
expense.  Indeed,  the  only  motive  that  ever  prompts 
floods  of  correspondence  such  as  this  is  said  to  have 
been  is  nervousness  on  the  part  of  shareholders  regard- 
ing the  position  of  their  company.  It  is  possible  that  it 
is  so  in  the  present  instance,  in  which  case  shareholders 
are  not  likely  to  be  pacified  with  the  reproduction  of  a 
vague  interview  two  months  old.  The  whole  business 
looks  very  suggestive.  Is  it  all  part  of  an  organized 
attempt  to  rig  the  market  ?  As  most  people  know, 
Mount  Lyells  form  a  small  and  cliquey  market,  and 
one  that  would  be  an  excellent  object  for  engineer- 
ing of  this  kind.  We  have  spoken  kindly  of  Mount 
Lyell  shares  in  the  past,  but  if  there  is  to  be  any  "  rig- 
ging "  in  the  price  we  can  only  advise  investors  to  leave 
them  severely  alone.  Rigs  benefit  those  inside  the 
"  ring  "  at  the  expense  of  the  general  public. 

SWEETS  FOR  INVESTORS. 

Icke  and  Sharp,  Limited,  is  to  be  an  amalgamation 
of  sweet-stuff  factories.  The  businesses  hail  from 
Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton.  We  are  given  to 
understand  in  the  prospectus  that  both  firms  have 
been  doing  an  extensive  business,  and  are  well  known 
throughout  Britain.  In  face  of  so  deliberate  a  state- 
ment, one  must  blush  to  acknowledge  ignorance  until 
now  of  either  Messrs.  Icke  or  Messrs.  Sharp.  The 
prospectus  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  businesses 
are  nourishing.  But  no  reason  is  given  for  this  sudden 
and  generous  desire  to  invite  the  public  to  share  in 
the  profits.  Businesses  are  not  turned  into  companies 
out  of  mere  charity  and  generosity  to  the  public.  An 
adequate  reason  for  the  conversion  should  accompany 
all  self-respecting  prospectuses,  especially  in  the  present 
case,  where  profits  for  the  last  three  years  are  all 
jumbled  together  and  certified  without  detail  or  dis- 
tinction. Whether  Messrs.  Icke  have  been  making 
profits  and  Messrs.  Sharp  have  been  standing  still,  or 
vice  versa,  or  whether  one  has  been  progressing  and 
the  other  declining  we  are  not  told.  Details  often 
reveal  much  that  is  explanatory  if  unpleasant,  but 
jumbling  is  the  resort  of  jugglers.  As  the  vendors  are 
asking  ^74,530  for  their  confectionery  businesses,  it  is 
only  just  that  a  little  more  light  should  be  thrown  on 
the  state  of  their  trade.  Until  this  is  done  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  criticise  the  prospectus  further. 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

George  Newnes,  Limited  (P.  R.,  Kensington). — You 
would  be  foolish  to  change  these  shares  for  those  you 
mention. 

Hudson's  Bay  (Enquirer,  Hyde  Park  Gate).— The  rise 
in  these  shares  is  due  to  the  Klondyke  and  British  Columbian 
boom.  The  Company  hold  much  of  the  coveted  property, 
have  agents  appointed,  and  are  in  a  position  to  control  much 
of  the  trade. 

Leamington  Cycle  Company  (Indignant).— This  is  the 
same  Mr.  John  Fell  to  whom  you  refer.  He  has  had  a  varied 
and  chequered  career  as  regards  company  matters. 

Dunlops  (Barrister,  Belsize  Park).— You  will  see  that 
there  has  been  a  recovery  in  the  price  since  you  wrote  your 
letter. 

Mashonaland  Railway  Company,  Limited  (F.  W., 
Hampstead). — These  debentures  are  guaranteed  by  the  Char- 
tered Company.  That  is  about  their  only  attraction,  and  you 
had  better  use  your  own  discretion. 

Clyde  (B.  \V.,  Torquay). — The  article  in  question  appeared 
the  week  before  last.  We  agree  with  you  in  your  contention 
as  to  the  scandal  of  the  old  directors  purchasing  for  shareholders 
a  property  for  ,£45,000  which  they  re-sell  for  12,500  £1  shares. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

FLOGGING  IN  THE  NAVY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

10  September,  1897. 

SIR, — Could  you  prevail  on  our  Knights  of  the  Cane, 
Messrs.  Charles  VV.  F.  Craufurd  and  H.  W.  Wilson, 
to  be  a  little  more  explicit  as  to  what  their  actual 
opinions  are  on  this  subject  ?  I  gather  from  their 
letters  that  they  are  self-consistent  on  one  point  only  : 
namely,  that  the  punishment  of  an  offender  is  a  piece  of 
retaliation  pure  and  simple  and  must  be  judged  as 
such.  This  view  is  very  generally  entertained  by 
intelligent  elephants.  Among  civilized  men  it  need  not 
be  further  discussed. 

Mr.  Craufurd  quotes,  as  a  conclusive  refutation  of 
my  assertion  that  discipline  can  be  maintained  without 
cruelty,  the  remark  of  the  French  admiral  a  few  weeks 
ago  :  "I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  that  your  officers 
can  play  cricket  with  the  men,  and  yet  preserve  dis- 
cipline." What  the  French  admiral  could  not  under- 
stand is  precisely  what  Mr.  Craufurd  cannot  understand. 
What  he  meant  was  that  if  the  French  officers  were  to 
play  cricket  with  their  men,  necessary  discipline  could 
not  be  maintained  in  the  French  navy.  What  Mr. 
Craufurd  means  is  that  if  officers  were  to  stop  flogging 
their  crews,  necessary  discipline  could  not  be  main- 
tained in  the  British  navy.  Mr.  Craufurd  can  see  the 
folly  of  the  French  admiral's  error.  He  holds  it  up  to 
insular  contempt,  and  in  the  same  breath  offers  it  as  an 
unanswerable  refutation  of  me.  This  shows  that  Mr. 
Craufurd  is  not,  on  this  subject,  a  brilliantly  lucid 
thinker. 

Mr.  Wilson  says,  "To  send  these  boys  to  prison 
instead  of  awarding  them  a  few  cuts  with  the  cane  is 
the  cruellest  of  mercies."  After  explaining  that  the 
mercy  in  question  is  not  to  the  boys,  but  to  the  ship- 
mates on  whom  their  work  would  fall  if  they  were  im- 
prisoned, he  adds  :  "I  am  aware  that  the  two  '  Royal 
Sovereign '  culprits  have  been  dismissed  the  service,  in 
addition  to  the  punishment  of  caning  or  imprisonment 
[Mr.  Wilson  should  have  written  caning  and  imprison- 
ment] awarded."  Precisely.  He  is  aware  that  his 
argument  does  not  apply.    Then  why  does  he  apply  it? 

Mr.  Wilson  caps  Mr.  Craufurd's  French  admiral  with 
a  French  general.  This  warrior  has  told  us  that  demo- 
cratic ideas  of  equality  are  one  of  the  chief  difficulties 
in  the  French  army.  An  English  general  would  have 
added  that  the  army  was  going  to  the  dogs.  The 
remark  is  old  enough  to  have  become  the  totem  of  the 
particular  grade  of  intelligence  and  humanity  which 
Mr.  Wilson  has  come  forward  to  defend. 

Mr.  Wilson  attributes  the  French  naval  defeats  of 
1793-1815  to  discipline  democratically  undermined  by 
the  Revolution  and  confronted  by  "  a  squadron  beaten 
into  shape  by  the  iron  discipline  and  severity  of  St. 
Vincent."  The  theory  that  it  was  the  cat-o'-nine  tails 
of  St.  Vincent  instead  of  the  genius  of  Nelson  that  won 
the  Nile  and  Trafalgar  would  be  more  convincing  if  it 
accounted  with  equal  neatness  for  the  defeat  of  Prus- 
sian, Austrian,  and  Russian  discipline  during  the  same 
period  by  the  French  troops  led  by  Napoleon,  whose 
soldiers  cursed  him  openly  when  their  luck  was  bad. 

Both  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Craufurd  agree  in  maintain- 
ing, first,  that  our  sailors  are  never  corporally  punished, 
and  that  it  is  a  wicked  and  hysterical  libel  to  say  that 
they  are  ;  second,  that  discipline  cannot  be  maintained 
in  the  fleet  without  corporal  punishment ;  third,  that 
the  boys  recently  flogged  for  so  heinous  an  offence  as 
striking  an  officer  richly  deserved  the  pain  they  suffered  ; 
and  fourthly,  that  the  flogging  hurts  them  so  little  that 
they  would  hardly  suffer  more  if  they  were  birched  at 
Eton.  I  should  myself  be  guilty  of  inclemency  if  this 
chain  of  reasoning  inspired  me  with  any  sentiment  but 
one  of  pity.    Of  my  inclination  to  laugh  I  am  ashamed. 

Mr.  Craufurd  is  specially  indignant  with  me  for 
attacking  naval  captains  who  cannot  defend  themselves. 
I  am  aware  that  they  cannot  defend  themselves,  their 
conduct  being  indefensible  ;  but  if  Mr.  Craufurd 
thinks  that  they  are  not  as  free  to  write  letters  to 
the  press  as  I  am,  he  must  be  even  a  more  inno- 
cent gentleman  than  the  rest  of  his  letter  suggests. 
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The  "Times"  has  no  more  active  correspondents 
than  our  commanders  of  the  Royal  Navy,  whose  ex- 
ceptionally well  ventilated  views  on  every  subject,  from 
coaling  stations  to  Imperial  Federation,  have  created  a 
distinct  public  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  quarter  deck 
publicism.  But  I  would  ask  Mr.  Craufurd  what  he 
would  think  of  me  if  I  objected  to  his  letter  on  the 
ground  that  he  is  attacking  young  seamen  who  are 
much  more  effectually  precluded  from  replying  to  him 
than  any  captain.  He  would  probably  form  an  estimate 
of  my  intelligence  deeply  wounding  to  my  vanity. 
Nevertheless  the  point  was  worth  notice — on  my  side.  The 
fact  that  courts-martial  will  not  bear  the  publicity  which 
attends  every  step  of  civil  criminal  procedure  is  one  of 
the  heaviest  counts  against  them.  It  is  monstrous  that 
degradation,  ruin,  and  physical  cruelty  should  be  in- 
flicted on  soldiers  and  sailors  by  despotic  tribunals  of 
officers  prejudiced  by  social  class  and  official  esprit  de 
corps  against  the  prisoners.  Mr.  Craufurd's  reply  to 
this  is  that  "captains  in  the  navy  are  men  of  mature 
age,  and,  especially  when  serving  on  a  court-martial, 
they  act  under  a  very  grave  sense  of  responsibility." 
Good  :  then  let  us  extend  their  powers  to  giving  Mr. 
Craufurd  twenty-four  cuts  with  a  cane  on  the  hand  or 
back  (he  attaches  deep  importance  to  the  difference), 
depriving  him  of  his  means  of  livelihood,  and  imprison- 
ing him.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  his  con- 
fidence in  them,  or  even  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wilson 
"counts  many  officers  among  his  personal  friends,"  will 
make  him  quite  easy  under  such  circumstances.  I 
positively  find  myself  blushing  at  having  to  reduce  such 
trivialities  to  absurdity. 

As  to  my  "  entire  inaccuracies,"  I  wish  my  two  un- 
fortunate critics  joy  of  such  consolation  as  they  can  find 
in  them.  I  confess  I  thought  the  twentyf-our  cuts  of  a 
cane  were  to  be  administered  on  the  lad's  back  :  it  did 
not  occur  to  me  that  anything  so  fiercely  cruel  and 
likely  to  cause  permanent  injury  as  twenty-four  cuts 
on  the  hand  were  contemplated.  But  the  sentence  of 
twenty-four  cuts  with  a  birch,  reported  as  passed  on 
one  of  the  "Jupiter"  boys,  should  have  dispelled  Mr. 
Craufurd's  illusions  as  to  the  sanctity  of  the  seaman's 
back,  and  saved  him  from  crushing  refutation  by  the 
later  case  ot  the  flogged  sailor  who  has  just  turned  out 
to  be  a  lunatic.  Pray  observe  that  the  "Jupiter" 
sentence  was  expressly  ordered  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
presence  of  the  other  boys.  The  object  of  that  was  to 
intimidate  them  by  a  deliberate  exhibition  of  cruelty  ; 
and  if  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Craufurd  think  otherwise, 
they  must  either  believe  the  officers  who  ordered  the 
punishment  to  be  fools,  or  else  submit  to  be  placed  in 
that  humiliating  category  themselves.  Their  notion 
that  the  boatswain's  mate,  under  orders  to  make  an 
example  of  a  mutineer,  handles  a  birch  as  an  Eton 
master  does,  is  entirely  worthy  of  their  credulity. 

I  am  sorry  I  paid  the  British  seaman  the  compliment 
of  assuming  that,  like  a  prison  warder,  he  expected 
some  compensation  for  the  degradation  of  doing  the 
work  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  common  hang- 
man. But  I  will  not  insult  him  by  implying,  as  Mr. 
Craufurd  does,  that  he  does  it  of  his  own  free  will.  He 
does  it  because  he  would  be  court-martialled  himself  if 
he  refused. 

I  am  sorry  to  waste  your  space  over  these  childish 
cavils,  which  leave  my  argument  against  corporal 
punishment  untouched.  But  when  a  newspaper  of  the 
standing  of  the  "  Globe  "  disposes  of  an  important 
public  subject  like  this  by  a  few  puerile  comments  by 
the  side  of  which  even  the  observations  of  Messrs. 
Wilson  and  Craufurd  seem  sensible  and  dignified,  it  is 
really  necessary  to  do  something  to  maintain  discipline 
on  shore. 

As  to  your  correspondent  the  Lieutenant,  who  re- 
minds me  that  Her  Majesty's  ships  fly  the  White 
Ensign  and  not  the  Union  Jack,  he  may  depend  on  it 
that  1  know  that,  but  that  I  also  know  my  business  as 
a  journalist.  The  public  do  not  care  a  straw  about  the 
White  Ensign.  When  journalists  write  about  gallant 
officers  nailing  the  Union  Jack  to  the  masthead,  or 
wrapping  themselves  in  its  folds  to  die,  the  Service  does 
not  write  to  the  papers  to  correct  the  mistake.  If  the 
Union  Jack  is  good  enough  to  celebrate  the  heroism  of 
the  navy,  it  is  also  good  enough  to  expose  its  stupid 
barbarism. — Yours  truly,  G.  Bernard  Shaw. 


THE  INDIAN  FRONTIER  TROUBLES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Lordswood,  Southampton  : 
15  September,  1897. 

Dear  Sir, — The  "forward  policy"  has  not  been  long 
in  coming  to  judgment.  To-day's  telegram  informs 
the  public  that  59,000  men  with  90  guns,  including 
Maxims,  are  now  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the 
frontier.  Already  the  blood  of  thousands  of  our  self- 
made  enemies  stains  their  mountains  beyond  our 
territory  ;  and  yet  the  tribesmen  must  still  shed  their 
blood,  and  their  widows  and  orphans  cry  aloud  to 
heaven,  before  British  prestige  can  be  satisfied. 

And  what  has  brought  about  all  this  strife  and 
carnage  and  the  depletion  of  a  well-nigh  exhausted 
treasury?  Has  it  for  object  the  subjugation  of  the 
tribesmen  who  have  been  free  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  who — as  freemen — rendered  untold 
service  to  the  English  cause  in  1857?  or  is  the  object 
the  realization  of  the  "scientific  frontier"  of  Disraeli? 
Or  is  it  the  establishing  of  British  garrisons  in  Cabul, 
Ghuznee,  Kandahar,  and  Herat  ? 

If  59,000  men  and  90  guns  are  needed  to  coerce  the 
ill-armed  and  unorganized  tribesmen,  it  only  requires 
a  simple  calculation  to  show  the  call  that  will  have  to 
be  made  upon  the  resources  of  India  before  the 
scientific  frontier  is  nominally  established,  and  the 
Ameer  of  Cabul  driven  bag  and  baggage  out  of 
Afghanistan. 

This  is  no  idle  hypothesis,  for  travellers  returning 
from  India  are  full  of  the  preparations  already  made  at 
Quettah  and  Peshawar  for  eventualities  that  may  arise 
in  Afghanistan  any  day,  or  upon  the  death  of  Abdur 
Rahman.  Such  preparations  are  better  known  to  the 
Ameer  and  his  subjects  than  to  our  own  people  ;  and  is 
it  possible  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  can  tend  to  allay 
distrust  or  foster  friendship?  It  is  the  unceasing 
encroachments  along  the  whole  border,  and  the  restless 
activity  of  military  preparations,  that  have  given  force 
to  the  exhortations  of  the  "mad  Mullahs"  and  made 
the  tribesmen  rise  in  arms. 

It  is  time  that  the  nation  took  the  matter  in  hand,  or 
it  may  be  dragged  by  the  Government,  whether  it 
wishes  it  or  not,  into  future  interminable  frontier  diffi- 
culties. Party  tactics  must  be  set  aside ;  the  root 
of  the  matter  must  be  made  clear  to  everybody  : 
and  every  party  in  the  country  must  unite  to  fix  upon  a 
frontier  and  a  policy  that  shall  be  beyond  the  power  of 
any  Government  of  the  day  to  set  aside,  save  with  the 
sanction  of  the  constituencies. 

At  present  the  country  is  embarked  in  frontier  wars 
by  the  Government  of  India  or  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  at  pleasure,  be  the  consequences  what  they 
may.  One  ray  of  light,  and  one  only,  is  to  be  discovered 
in  the  darkness  that  now  hangs  over  the  North-West 
frontier,  and  that  is  the  hope  that  passing  events  will 
cause  our  rulers  and  the  nation  to  realize  to  the  full 
the  folly  of  being  led,  under  any  pretext,  or  by  the  spell 
of  any  popular  name,  into  permanently  occupying  any 
posts  beyond  the  confines  that  Nature  has  fixed  as  the 
boundary  of  India. — Yours  faithfully, 

Neville  Chamberlain,  General. 

"THE  ANACREON  OF  THE  GUILLOTINE." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

17  Tennyson  Mansions,  W. 
Sir,— Mr.  Vandam,  in  his  very  kind  and  interesting 
notice  of  my  translation  of  Barere's  Memoirs,  calls  my 
translator's  preface  an  error  of  judgment,  because  I 
attempt  therein  to  defend  Barere  from  Macaulay's 
attacks. 

If  all  reviewers  were  like  Mr.  Vandam,  and  read  the 
books  they  reviewed,  I  confess  there  would  have  been 
no  need  for  it.  But  he  must  know  the  ways  of  his 
weaker  brethren  probably  better  than  I  do.  I  wrote 
that  preface  chiefly  to  give  the  needy  reviewer  some- 
thing to  write  about.  And  he  has  blessed  me  and 
written  on  that  safe  subject,  Macaulay,  in  half  the 
reviews  I  have  received.  Those  weaker  brethren  rarely 
go  beyond  the  preface.  Therefore,  "mistaken  kind- 
ness," an  you  will,  but  not  "  an  error  of  judgment." — 
Your  obedient  servant,  De  V.  Pa  yen- Payne. 
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REVIEWS. 

BRIDGES   AND  BACON. 

"The  Opus  Majus  of  Roger  Bacon."  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Analytical  Table,  by  John  Henry 
Bridges,  F.R.C.P.,  sometime  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College.    Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.  1897. 

THE  Clarendon  Press  naturally  derives  some  credit 
from  its  connexion  with  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  from  the  fact  that  it  publishes  occasionally  works 
of  sound  scholarship  like  Mr.  RashdalPs  "  History 
of  the  Mediaeval  University"  or  "The  New  English 
Dictionary."  When,  therefore,  it  announces  the  publi- 
cation of  any  work  of  the  first  importance,  it  is  always 
possible  that  uninformed  persons  may  regard  it  as 
representative  of  the  best  scholarship  of  the  University. 
More  especially  is  this  the  case  when  the  editor  is  a 
Fellow  of  an  important  College  and  a  man  otherwise  of 
some  distinction.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  disclaim 
at  once  on  the  part  of  English  scholarship  a  work  which 
bears  on  its  face  the  marks  of  incompetence  and  igno- 
rance. To  enforce  our  disclaimer  we  need  only  add 
that  the  "  Times  "  has  recognized  with  unstinted  praise 
"the  high  qualifications  of  Dr.  Bridges  (the  learned 
and  scholarly  editor)  for  his  task,  and  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  he  has  executed  it." 

The  neglect  of  the  work  of  Bacon  has  been  for 
centuries  a  crying  scandal  to  the  scholars  of  his 
University.  In  1733  a  Cambridge  scholar,  Dr.  Jebb, 
published  from  a  seventeenth-century  copy  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Bacon's  "Opus  Majus."  The 
edition  was  incomplete  and  confused,  but  enough  to  show 
the  world  the  scope  of  the  book.  In  1614  Combach,  a 
German,  had  already  published  the  section  of  the  work 
dealing  with  optics.  In  the  middle  of  this  century 
Cousin  and  Charles,  in  France,  occupied  themselves 
with  the  study  of  Bacon,  and  Charles  published  an 
analysis  and  specimens  of  the  omitted  part  in  Jebb's 
edition  (his  specimens,  be  it  said,  are  very  incorrect). 
In  1859  Brewer,  a  London  professor,  published  more 
unedited  works  ;  but  up  to  the  present  no  Oxford 
scholar  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  take  pen  in  hand 
to  elucidate  the  "Opus  Majus" — a  work  indispensable 
to  students  of  mediaeval  thought. 

In  Dr.  Jebb's  time  the  duties  of  an  editor  were  light. 
If  there  was  any  difficulty  in  reading  your  MS.,  you 
simply  wrote  down  what  the  author  ought  to  have  said 
and  left  out  the  hard  places.  But  we  are  no  longer 
willing  to  allow  this  pontifical  authority  to  editors.  The 
hard  duty  is  imposed  upon  them  of  seeking  out  the 
best  text  they  can,  and  of  printing  it  so  that  the 
student  may  know  every  word  in  it — right  or  wrong. 
The  editor  has  further  to  collate  this  text  with  the  other 
manuscripts  and  to  mark  the  differences  in  such  a  way 
that  his  own  conjectures  are  clearly  distinguished. 
This  is  elementary.  Apply  these  tests  to  Dr.  Bridges. 
He  says,  "These  two  MSS.  (Oxford  and  Dublin)  have 
been  carefully  collated  for  the  present  edition.  .  .  .  The 
Oxford  MS.  has  ....  been  taken  as  the  foundation  of 
the  present  edition." 

Now  Bacon  wrote  in  1267.  He  tells  us  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  writing  his  treatises  five  or  six  times 
over.  He  sent  a  copy  to  the  Pope,  and  that  copy  is 
still  preserved  in  the  Vatican.  Has  the  editor  made 
any  search  for  it  ?  He  does  not  even  mention  it  in  his 
introduction.  Bacon  gives  us  a  distinguishing  mark 
for  important  passages  of  his  work — a  human  head. 
There  is  a  MS.  of  a  large  part  of  the  "  Opus  Majus  "  in 
the  British  Museum — of  the  thirteenth  century — bearing 
on  its  margin  this  very  mark,  and  Dr.  Bridges  has  seen 
this  MS.  and  not  printed  from  it.  Instead  of  this  he 
has  avowedly  gone  to  a  late  fifteenth-century  copy  and 
printed  from  that.  This  would  be  a  crowning  proof  of 
incompetence,  but  there  is  worse.  It  is  evident  that 
Dr.  Bridges  has  not  printed  from  the  Oxford  MS.  at 
all,  but  from  Jebb's  printed  edition. 

Some  years  ago  we  collated  Jebb  with  the  Oxford 
text  and  found  considerable  un-noted  discrepancies. 
These  discrepancies  are  reproduced  by  Dr.  Bridges 
also  without  note,  and  with  the  introduction  of  the  in- 
evitable new  errors  caused  by  careless  printing.  For 
example,  the  first  two  lines  of  text  on  p.  47,  vol.  ii.,  are 


totally  different  from  the  Oxford  text,  and  resemble  the 
printed  texts  with  the  difference  that  the  ex-Fellow  of 
Oriel  prints  "  ostendum  "  where  the  older  editors  give 
"  ostendendum."  And  the  gratuitous  errors  introduced 
are  sometimes  due  to  crass  ignorance.  All  the  texts, 
printed  or  manuscript,  read  "  mirabilius,"  for  example, 
on  p.  31,  vol.  i.  :  Dr.  Bridges  writes  "  miserabilius." 
Ex  uno  disce  omnes.    There  are  many  similar  instances. 

Again  the  liberties  Dr.  Bridges  has  taken  with  the 
text  show  us  that  if  he  could  have  detected  any  mis- 
takes in  it  he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  amend 
them.  Continental  scholars  are,  then,  invited  to  con- 
sider a  Fellow  of  Oriel  who  does  not  know  the  accu- 
sative of  the  first  Greek  declension,  p.  81  (the  MS. 
gives  it  correctly)  ;  who  thinks  that  legum  is  the  case 
to  follow  sub,  p.  47  ;  gives  gravely  impossible  words 
like  saginali  for  originali,  impntato  ore  for  i7Jipurato  ore 
(did  he  think  imputatus  was  the  Latin  for  impudent?); 
talks  of  Machus  where  every  schoolboy  knew  of  Inachus 
as  the  fa'ther  of  Isis,  writes  of  the  letters  of  Jerome  to 
Pope  Damascenus,  quotes  the  titles  of  Augustine's 
tracts  wrongly,  and  alters  the  authorship  of  quotations 
by  leaving  out  the  author's  name  when  a  string  of 
quotations  follow  each  other. 

A  typical  example  of  Dr.  Bridges's  negligence  is 
reached  on  p.  74.  He  writes  a  note  condemning  Jebb 
for  his  omissions,  and  says,  "This  is  the  more  strange 
as  Jebb  undoubtedly  had  this  MS.  before  him."  Let 
us  consider  Dr.  Bridges.  In  the  first  line  of  the  page 
Bacon  is  speaking  of  idioms  of  allied  languages,  "  unde 
Hebraeus  elicit  Eloim  pro  Deo  vel  Diis  ;  Chaldaeus  dicit 
Eloa,  pro  ccelo  vel  ccelis."  Will  it  be  believed  that  in 
this  MS.  the  sentence  runs  distinctly,  "unde  Hebraeus 
dicit  Eloim  pro  Deo  vel  Diis,  Chaldaeus  dicit  Eloa  ;  et 
pro  ccelo  vel  ccelis  dicit  Hebraaus  samann,  Chaldaeus 
samaa  "  ?    We  might  point  out  many  similar  cases. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  after  this  that  the 
work  is  hopelessly  bad.  The  text  is  worthless.  The 
introduction  speaks  better  for  Dr.  Bridges's  memory 
than  his  originality.  Of  the  questions  of  text  that  a 
study  of  the  "  Opus  Majus  "  raises  he  is  entirely 
ignorant.  But  at  least  one  would  have  expected  some- 
thing from  a  man  of  Dr.  Bridges's  position.  Even  a 
country  curate  has  learnt  to  verify  his  references. 
Migne  is  not  inaccessible  ;  Bede  and  Jerome  and 
Augustine,  Aristotle,  Averroes  and  Avicenna,  are  avail- 
able. Why  did  Dr.  Bridges  not  look  them  up  ?  We 
admit  a  few  tentative  verifications,  made  from  the 
Greek  text  of  Aristotle  instead  of  from  the  Latin — a 
way  of  proceeding  which  only  further  proves  Dr. 
Bridges's  fundamental  incompetence.  To  sum  up, 
this  edition,  or  rather  reprint,  is  not  trustworthy,  even 
as  representing  the  bad  text  from  which  its  editor 
says  he  has  printed.  It  has  great  differences  from  the 
real  text  of  the  author.  Its  author  is  made  to  write 
bad  grammar  and  broken  sense.  The  quotations  are 
not  verified,  and  are  sometimes  falsified  by  carHess 
omissions.  Passages  are  inserted  which  form  no  part 
of  the  work  and  are  not  found  in  the  best  MSS.,  and 
the  editor  quotes  as  authorities  MSS.  which  do  not 
give  the  passages  he  quotes  (p.  269). 

It  remains  to  be  asked  by  what  right  Dr.  Bridges  has 
undertaken  a  work  which  could  only  be  carried  through 
by  a  scholar.  We  have  long  known  and  admired  his 
"  Considerations  on  the  Death-rate  of  Bradford";  we 
have  read  with  respectful  sympathy  his  views  on 
"  Home  Rule  "  ;  but  which  of  these  works  was  it  that 
induced  the  Clarendon  Press  to  foist  him  into  a  position 
which  will  make  him  the  laughing-stock  of  European 
scholars  ? 

THE  SUBARCTIC  FOREST. 

"  Through  the  Subarctic  Forest  :  a  Record  of  a  Canoe 
Journey  from  Fort  Wrangel  to  the  Pelly  Lakes 
and  down  the  Yukon  River  to  the  Behring  Sea." 
By  Warburton  Pyke.  With  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
London  :  Arnold.  1897. 

IN  the  far  North-West  of  America  lies  a  great  land 
of  mountains  and  rivers,  of  forests  and  rolling 
plains,  sealed  by  snow  and  ice  throughout  the  long 
winter,  flooded  with  rain  in  the  short  summer.  The 
eastern  part  of  it,  where  the  Mackenzie  River  flows 
down  the  Arctic  slopes   to   the  Beaufort   Sea,  was 
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explored  in  the  great  days  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, and  is  still  dotted  with  stations.  The  western 
part  and  all  the  lower  waters  of  the  Yukon  are  well 
known  to  prospectors  and  trappers.  But  the  district 
between  Fort  Wrangel  and  the  Pelly  Lakes,  the  water- 
shed between  the  tributaries  of  the  Stikine,  which  flows 
into  the  Pacific,  and  the  Pelly,  which,  joining  the 
Yukon,  reaches  the  Behring  Sea,  were  little  known. 
Mr.  Warburton  Pyke  explored  this  territory  in  a  canoe, 
making  porterages  across  the  watersheds,  and  he  has 
written  a  pleasant  account  of  his  travels.  He  entered 
the  country  at  Fort  Wrangel.  the  port  of  entry  for 
Alaska.  This  forlorn  little  town  had  a  brief  time  of 
prosperity  in  1874,  when  gold  was  found  at  Cassiar  on 
the  Arctic  slope,  it  now  lives  entirely  by  Indian  trade, 
but  still  contains  stranded  relics  of  the  old  population 
of  prospectors.  Nominally  it  is  a  prohibition  territory, 
being  part  of  the  State  of  Oregon  ;  "if  a  smuggler  is 
caught  red-handed,  unloading  a  cargo  of  whisky,  he  is 
fined  or  imprisoned  and  his  cargo  is  confiscated. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
liquor  within  the  territory  ;  and  when  once  the  cargo  is 
safely  run,  drinks  are  sold  openly  in  the  bar  just  as  they 
would  be  in  San  Francisco."  Another  impracticable 
law  is  evaded  in  similar  convenient  fashion.  "The 
Edmonds  Act  declares  that  no  white  man  may  live 
with  an  Indian  woman  unless  he  is  married  to  her,  and 
yet  most  of  the  clergy  of  Alaska  refuse  to  legalize  such 
alliances  by  the  reading  of  the  marriage  service."  The 
familiar  evils  of  mixed  interbreeding  are  unfortunately 
common. 

The  canoe  used  in  the  journey  was  eighteen  feet  long, 
three  feet  six  in  beam,  and  twenty  inches  deep  ;  it 
was  built  of  light  spruce,  on  the  Peterborough  model, 
and  lasted  through  the  whole  journey  of  four  thousand 
miles  of  rapid  and  often  dangerous  water,  frequent 
rough  porterages  on  men's  shoulders,  and  two  hundred 
miles  on  dog-sleighs  through  the  forest.  The  early 
part  of  the  journey  was  unpleasant  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  dry  firewood  due  to  the  great  rainfall. 
"  The  valley  back  from  the  river  is  covered  with  an 
almost  impenetrable  growth  of  fine  timber,  rank  under- 
brush and  steaming  moss,  while  the  devil's  club,  a  long 
cane-like  stalk  covered  with  thorns,  bearing  a  crown  of 
leaves  furnished  in  the  same  manner,  lies  in  ambush 
until  the  weight  of  a  man's  foot  causes  it  to  start  up 
and  strike  the  intruder  in  the  face.  This  forest,  favoured 
by  the  warmth  and  moisture  of  the  ocean,  runs  up  the 
mountain  sides  till  it  meets  the  snow  that  for  ever  covers 
the  peaks  of  the  coast  range  on  either  side  of  the  river." 
At  present  there  is  hardly  any  population,  but,  as  Mr. 
Pyke  points  out,  that  was  also  the  case  with  the  coast 
lands  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  British  Columbia 
fifty  years  ago,  although  these  lands,  save  for  a  slightly 
better  climate,  are  similar  in  character.  He  thinks  that 
th^fe  will  be  a  future  even  for  this  region  when  the 
export  of  timber  is  legalized  and  salmon  canneries 
established.  Game  of  all  kinds  is  abundant,  and  he  has 
a  high  opinion  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  district. 
On  the  way  up  the  river  his  canoe  was  joined  by  several 
large  canoes  of  Indians.  The  natives  of  the  coast  go 
up  to  the  higher  waters  in  summer,  where  the  climate 
is  less  rainy  and  berries  and  salmon  abound.  The 
climate  changes  when  the  coast  range  is  passed,  through 
a  narrow  canon,  where  the  turbulent  waters  of  the  river 
make  the  passage  dangerous. 

Bears  are  abundant  on  the  Stikine  river.  Mr.  Pyke 
mentions  the  extreme  variation  in  their  skins,  and 
suggests  from  his  own  experience  that  the  black,  brown, 
grizzly,  cinnamon,  silver-tipped  and  bald-face  bears 
may  be  all  varieties  of  one  species.  Most  naturalists 
would  agree  with  him.  The  Polar  bear  is  undoubtedly 
distinct,  but  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  distinguish 
specifically  even  such  apparently  well-marked  types  as 
the  Isabelline  bear  of  Cashmir  and  the  Syrian  bear  from 
the  common  brown  bear.  When  an  animal  has  so  wide 
a  range  it  is  natural  to  find  both  well-marked  varieties 
and  grading  forms,  and  those  doubters  who  demand 
actual  proof  of  the  new  formation  of  species  should 
turn  their  attention  to  the  difficulties  in  classifying  the 
members  of  a  disintegrating  group. 

Some  two  hundred  miles  up  the  river  and  across 
the  international  boundary  Mr.  Pyke  came  into  the 
gold-mining  district  of  Cassiar.     He  thinks  that  there 


is  plenty  of  gold  to  be  found  there,  but  the  shortness  of 
the  season  and  the  long  distance  from  the  coast  make 
prospecting  too  expensive  to  be  lucrative.  There  are 
but  few  miners  who  can  afford  to  prospect  under  the 
present  conditions,  as,  even  if  paying  diggings  are  dis- 
covered, the  first  year's  work  is  lost,  and  a  capital  of 
several  hundred  dollars  is  necessary  to  buy  provisions 
for  a  winter's  inactivity.  With  the  aid  of  a  mule-train 
Mr.  Pyke  crossed  the  watershed  between  the  Pacific 
and  the  Arctic  slopes,  and  set  out  on  his  journey  down 
the  Dease  river.  In  this  region  he  noticed  an  interesting 
and  pleasantly  novel  circumstance.  Travellers  in  most 
regions  of  the  world  continue  to  report  a  rapid  or 
gradual  disappearance,  or  at  least  contraction  of  range, 
of  all  the  larger  animals.  It  seems  that  in  this  region 
the  moose  is  becoming  much  more  plentiful  and  certainly 
is  increasing  its  range.  After  spending  the  winter  in 
this  district,  Mr.  Pyke  set  out  in  late  spring  for  the 
Pelly  lakes.  In  this  region  he  was  able  to  make  some 
important  additions  to  geographical  knowledge  which 
are  embodied  in  the  two  sketch  maps  bound  with  the 
volume.  From  the  Pelly  lakes  down  the  Pelly  river 
and  down  the  long  Yukon  the  voyage  was  easier  and 
less  novel,  the  chief  incidents  being  transits  of  dangerous 
rapids.  Sportsmen  and  naturalists  will  find  much  in- 
teresting information  respecting  the  game  and  the  birds 
of  this  little-known  region,  and  those  who  are  thinking 
of  visiting  the  Klondyke  goldfields  would  do  well  to 
read  Mr.  Pyke's  volume  and  learn  the  difficulties  of 
travel  in  those  regions. 

OUR  COAL  RESOURCES. 

"  Our  Coal  Resources  at  the  Close  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century."  By  Edward  Hull,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
F.G.S.    London  :  Spon.  1897. 

AS  Dr.  Hull  himself  remarks  in  this  volume,  the 
triumphant  progress  of  a  nation  depends  more  on 
the  personal  qualities,  moral  and  physical,  of  her  people, 
than  upon  the  accidental  endowments  of  her  soil.  A 
lethargic  race  may  slumber  through  long  centuries  on 
a  land  teeming  with  the  richest  mineral  wealth  ;  a 
restless,  aggressive  people  may  make  the  poorest  corner 
of  the  earth  an  eyrie  from  which  to  sally  forth  to 
plunder  the  world.  The  direction  of  our  national  pro- 
gress in  this  century,  however,  has  been  so  closely 
associated  with  our  coal  and  iron  that  a  stock-taking 
for  the  future  is  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance. 
Thirty  years  ago,  when  some  of  the  shallower  mines 
were  becoming  exhausted,  a  scare  arose,  and,  to  allay 
the  fears  of  pessimists,  a  Government  Commission, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  "the  probable  quantity  of  coal 
contained  in  the  coal-fields  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  to  report  on  the  quantity  of  such  coal  which  may 
be  reasonably  expected  to  be  available  for  use."  Some 
years  before  that,  Dr.  Hull  himself,  working  inde- 
pendently, had  arrived  at  the  estimate  that  there  was 
coal  enough  to  last  for  1,000  years,  making  what  was 
considered  a  reasonable  allowance  for  increased  use. 
The  Commission  arrived  at  an  estimate  still  more 
optimistic,  as,  in  their  calculations,  they  included  seams 
of  a  thickness  less  than  two  feet,  and  which  by  Dr. 
Hull  and  most  experts  are  regarded  as  being  below  the 
limits  of  profitable  working.  Since  that  time,  writes 
Dr.  Hull,  "  the  question  of  the  duration  of  our  coal 
supplies  has  not  lost  its  interest  or  importance.  The 
annual  output  of  coal,  which,  when  the  Commissioners 
first  met  together  on  their  appointment,  only  amounted 
to  about  one  hundred  millions  of  tons,  has  now  risen  to 
nearly  double  that  quantity,  and,  by  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  will  in  all  probability  reach  that  quan- 
tity. The  progress  of  exhaustion  is  still  proceeding, 
nor  can  we  say  that  the  annual  quantity  extracted  has 
reached  its  highest  limit.  Coal  is  an  exhaustible  pro- 
duct of  the  crust  of  the  globe,  and  the  subterranean 
cellar  when  once  exhausted  cannot,  like  those  of  our 
houses,  be  replenished."  Dr.  Hull's  volume  is  a  patient 
and  valuable  attempt  to  make  use  of  the  extended 
knowledge  of  the  geological  distribution  of  coal,  and, 
by  comparing  the  results  of  that  inquiry  with  the  in- 
creased rate  of  production,  to  arrive  at  a  new  estimate. 
The  superficial  distribution  of  the  coal-measures  is 
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sufficiently  well-known  to  make  it  certain  that  hope  for 
the  future  is  to  be  got  only  by  consideration  of  the 
extension  of  existing  beds  under  adjacent  rocks,  the 
existence  of  beds  under  parts  of  Britain  not  presently 
associated  with  coal-fields,  and  the  downward  limits  of 
existing  beds.  Each  of  these  questions  Dr.  Hull  con- 
siders most  carefully,  bringing  to  bear  on  them  his  ripe 
geological  knowledge.  He  attaches  considerable  im- 
portance to  the  presence  of  coal  in  the  counties  south  of 
the  Thames  ;  indeed,  long  before  the  successful  borings 
at  the  Channel  Tunnel  works,  he  and  other  geologists 
had  confidently  predicted  the  existence  of  valuable 
coal-seams.  "  It  may  now  be  accepted  as  geolo- 
gically certain,"  he  writes,  "  that  between  Dover 
and  Bath  there  occurs  a  more  or  less  interrupted 
trough  of  coal-measures  of  150  miles  in  length,  and  of 
a  breadth  varying  from  two  to  four  miles  measured 
from  north  to  south."  He  believes,  however,  that  this 
trough  is  interrupted  by  considerable  flexures  and 
disturbances,  and  that  it  cannot  be  expected  to  com- 
pensate for  the  possible  exhaustion  of  the  Lancashire 
and  Midland  areas.  Nor,  though  he  considers  that  it 
must  extend  under  the  Channel  towards  Dover,  does 
he  think  that  it  could  be  worked  under  the  sea  to  any 
extent  with  profit ;  as,  except  at  an  enormous  depth, 
the  difficulties  of  intruding  water  would  be  too  great. 
Taking  each  coal-field  separately,  he  discusses  its 
probable  lateral  extension  under  overlying  strata  and, 
on  the  basis  that  about  4,000  feet  represents  the  down- 
ward limit  of  practical  working,  he  arrives  at  estimates 
in  round  numbers  of  the  amount  of  coal  that  will  be 
available  at  the  end  of  the  century.  The  total  for  the 
United  Kingdom  is  81,683  million  tons.  As  the  output 
of  coal  for  1896  was  over  195  million  tons,  on  the 
extremely  improbable  assumption  that  the  rate  of  pro- 
duction, which  has  more  than  doubled  since  i860,  will 
remain  practically  stationary,  these  figures  of  Dr.  Hull 
would  give  a  life  of  about  four  hundred  years  to  our 
coal-mines.  Within  this  period,  then,  an  enormous 
readjustment  of  social  conditions,  and  probably  of  com- 
mercial conditions,  is  bound  to  occur.  Dr.  Hull  very 
wisely  does  not  attempt  to  predict  the  nature  of  these 
changes.  He  is  content  to  hope  that,  as  the  English 
race  has  successfully  adapted  itself  to  the  changing 
conditions  of  the  past,  it  will  achieve  with  equal  success 
the  unknown  readjustments  of  the  future. 

MR.   WELLS'S   NEW  STORIES. 

"The  Plattner  Story,  and  Others."    By  H.  G.  Wells. 

London  :  Methuen.  1897. 
"The  Invisible  Man."     By  H.  G.  Wells.  London: 

Pearson.  1897. 

MR.  WELLS  presents  his  odd  fancies  in  a  strong 
setting  of  prosaic  circumstances.  This  does  not 
mean  that  he  finds  strangeness  in  everyday  life,  but 
rather  that  he  would  render  strange  occurrences  con- 
vincing by  backing  them  with  homely  circumstances. 
Hence  his  personages  live  at  Redhill,  they  travel  by  the 
Brighton  line,  they  are  retired  grocers,  they  read  the 
"  Q.  Jour.  Mi.  Sci.,"  they  gnaw  pieces  of  pine  splinter, 
and  generally  conduct  themselves  in  a  pointedly  realistic 
fashion.  It  is  because  suburbs  and  groceries  are  hardly 
to  be  conceived  of  as  harbouring  possible  strangenesses 
that  Mr.  Wells  can  use  them  as  an  aid  in  administering 
his  doses  of  the  unlikely.  This  habit  of  making  Redhill 
into  capsules  does  not  foster  a  feeling  of  respect  for 
the  suburbs  in  themselves,  and  on  the  few  occasions  in 
his  volume  of  short  stories  when  Mr.  Wells  deals  with 
the  details  of  everyday  life,  not  as  a  medium,  but  as  an 
end  in  themselves,  he  is  apt  to  show  his  disrespect  in  a 
facetiousness  that  is  at  once  entertaining  and  ruinous. 
"A  Catastrophe,"  for  example,  is  the  history  of  a  moment 
in  the  life  of  a  little  draper.  Now,  a  little  draper,  Mr. 
Wells  argues,  who  fusses  over  cheap  lines  of  calicoes,  is 
obviously  a  ridiculous  personage  ;  such  a  prosaic  and 
terre  a  terre  little  chap  ought  by  rights  to  be  employed 
in  persuading  the  reader  to  believe  in  the  incredible. 
What  other  cause  can  his  narrow  dulness  serve  ?  To 
persist  in  grubbing  about  with  draperies  is  to  relinquish 
his  only  claim  to  respect ;  he  and  his  wife  and  his  troubles 
are  therefore  to  be  plainly  written  down  as  ridiculous. 
"  In  the  Modern  Vein,"  to  take  a  more  important  ex- 
ample, is  the  tale  of  a  minor  poet  who  lives  in  Redhill. 
He  sees  no  monster  by  land  or  sea,  he  is  not  shot  out 


of  space,  he  does  not  exchange  bodies  with  another 
man  ;  he  just  feebly  lives  his  pathetic  little  moment. 
Therefore  he  is  unworthy  of  any  subtlety  or  delicacy  of 
treatment  :  he  is  to  be  laughed  at.  And  laugh  we  do, 
for  Mr.  Wells  is  not  the  man  to  allow  his  injunctions  to 
be  disobeyed.  We  can  only  perhaps  regret  that  he  should 
have  chosen  to  call  us  so  openly  to  laughter.  Something 
of  the  same  disrespect  for  humanity  is  displayed  in  "A 
Slip  under  the  Microscope."  In  this  case  a  whole  drama 
of  character,  a  situation  such  as  Mr.  Gissing  might  have 
built  up  for  us  in  detail,  is  lightly  suggested  in  order  to 
give  point  to  an  unimportant  and  meaningless  accident. 
Here  is  the  ill-bred  son  of  an  atheist  cobbler  studying 
medicine  with  the  cultured  girl.  They  are  both  in  an 
interesting  muddle  about  themselves  and  each  other  ; 
but  "No,"  Mr.  Wells  says  to  us,  "that  is  not  in- 
teresting. I  am  only  suggesting  it  in  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  detailed  description  of  a  scene  in  an 
examination  room,  and  an  occurrence  that  crossed  the 
limits  of  accident  into  the  territory  of  cheating.  If  you, 
the  reader,  are  such  a  silly  as  to  become  interested  in 
a  ridiculous  boy  and  girl  story,  that  is  your  own  look- 
out. /  am  interested  in  the  exam.,  the  microscope, 
the  psychological  puzzle  of  the  student's  cheating." 
So  we  give  in,  smothering  an  inconsiderable  spark  of 
rebellion  in  our  hearts.  If  we  had  read  "The  Jilting 
of  Jane  "  by  itself  we  might  also,  perhaps,  have  asked 
what  the  poor  servant-girl  had  done  that  her  existence 
should  have  been  held  up  to  ridicule  before  an  audience 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  but  from  the  present  sur- 
roundings of  the  story  we  know  that  she  is  doing 
penance  for  her  inability  to  discover  wonders — the 
track  of  her  brush  and  dustpan  leads  to  no  miracle. 

The  unmiraculous,  however,  is  not  the  important 
part  of  the  volume,  and  of  the  wonderful  we  will  only 
make  one  criticism,  or  confession.  After  a  time  we 
found  ourselves  looking  eagerly  for  some  signs  of  a 
wink  from  the  author,  and  we  looked  in  vain.  It  is 
always  a  severe  test  to  read  collected  short  stories  in  a 
lump,  and  the  desire  to  see  Mr.  Wells's  eyelid  quiver 
for  a  moment  would  hardly  come  to  one  who  listened 
to  him  at  intervals.  And  of  course,  when  the  miraculous 
or  the  strange  is  at  its  best,  there  is  no  temptation  to 
quarrel  with  the  severity  of  a  serious  eye  ;  only  this  is 
not  always  the  case,  and  when  the  reader  is  a  little 
wearied  a  wink  would  be  welcome.  That  is  one  of  the 
great  merits  of  the  great  Jules  Verne — when  we  are  not 
convinced  and  excited  we  are  laughing,  half  at  him  and 
half  with  him.  Not  that  he  pokes  fun  at  his  own 
detail  ;  only  he  riots  in  it ;  he  smacks  his  lips  with  so 
reckless  a  delight  that  now  and  again  all  the  clocks  of 
the  town  find  themselves  striking  ten  minutes  past 
nine.  Mr.  Wells  permits  us  no  such  chances,  and 
his  reader  may  at  times  feel  like  a  child  who  has 
been  given  a  box  of  "bricks  and  forbidden  to  play 
trains  with  them.  Mr.  Wells  is  too  conscious  to 
be  humorous  by  mistake,  and  we  must  not  ask 
a  man  to  laugh  purposely  at  his  own  efforts.  "  Every 
Man  his  Own  Max"  would  mean  a  surer  death  to 
literature  than  any  advertised  powder  can  claim  for 
rats.  Meanwhile  "The  Plattner  Story"  and  "Under 
the  Knife,"  the  two  most  important  contributions  to 
the  volume,  are  as  engrossing  here  as  they  were  when 
they  first  appeared.  We  do  not  easily  remember 
whether  it  was  the  exploded  chemistry  master  who  saw 
the  watching  souls  in. a  green  world,  and  the  patient 
under  operation  who  saw  the  solar  system  recede  from 
him,  or  whether  it  was  the  other  way  round.  This 
might  possibly  be  twisted  into  a  criticism  ;  but  really  it 
only  shows  that  the  other  world  is  not  particular  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  intruders  get  there,  so  long  as 
they  do  get.  Moreover,  "  Under  the  Knife  "  can  be 
taken  as  a  purely  realistic  description  of  the  sensa- 
tions of  a  man  under  operation — indeed,  as  it  happens, 
the  most  memorable  moment  comes  before  the  other 
state  of  existence  is  reached,  namely,  when  the 
patient  sees  the  operating  surgeon's  consciousness  as  a 
little  spot  of  light,  now  glowing  steadily  and  now 
flickering  with  doubt  and  apprehension. 

A  critic,  engaged  in  the  fascinating  occupation  of 
theorizing  without  imminent  data,  might  conclude  that 
if  an  author  has  an  odd  notion  as  the  foundation  of  a 
story,  the  story  should  be  as  short  as  possible.  The 
notion,  for  instance,  that  one  man  can  change  bodies 
with  another  may  suffice  for  twenty  pages,  but  to  drag 
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it  out  over  a  couple  of  hundred  is  to  work  it  threadbare. 
This  is  a  theory  highly  to  be  recommended  ;  it  has  done, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  do,  yeoman  service. 
As  it  happens,  Mr.  Wells  proves  the  contrary.  His 
short  story  of  the  man  who  changed  bodies  with  another 
is  far  less  engrossing  than  the  long  tale  of  the  man 
who  made  his  body  invisible,  and  the  mere  brute  ques- 
tion of  space  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  superiority. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  the  circumstances  in  the  "Story 
of  the  late  Mr.  Elvesham  "  are  striking  enough  ;  but 
the  constraint  of  twenty  pages  does  not  allow  either 
author  or  reader  to  get  very  far  from  the  fundamental 
notion,  and  at  the  end  of  the  twenty  pages  the  reader 
feels  that  the  author  has  done  little  more  than  present 
him  with  a  notion,  viz.  that  a  man  may  change  bodies 
■with  another.  And  notions  are  cheap  to-day.  But  if 
notions  are  cheap,  events  or  circumstances  are  not,  and 
the  larger  space  of  "The  Invisible  Man"  allows  the 
notion  to  be  lost  in  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Wells  is 
more  concerned  with  telling  us  the  adventures  that 
befell  a  man  who  made  his  body  invisible  than  with  per- 
suading us  that  such  a  miracle  is  possible.  This  is  a  great 
advantage.  We  accept  the  miracle,  and  then  the  man 
with  an  invisible  body  becomes  almost  as  interesting  to 
watch  as  the  man  with  an  exaggerated  affection  for 
his  daughters,  or  an  exaggerated  self-consciousness,  or 
any  other  qualification  that  leads  him  into  remarkable 
scrapes.  And  the  greater  elbow-room  allows  Mr. 
Wells  to  throw  himself  away,  to  laugh,  to  be  reckless 
and  irresponsible  ;  indeed  the  general  tone  of  the  book, 
and  the  entire  first  half,  is  farcical,  broad  farce,  border- 
ing on  the  knock-about  business.  Such  miracles  as 
Mr.  Wells  has  here  treated  have  again  and  again  been 
used  to  present  some  moral  truth  ;  they  have  been  made 
in  some  sort  symbolical,  and  in  reading  the  first 
eighteen  chapters  or  so  we  may  at  times  feel  that  fair 
opportunities  for  significance  have  been  missed  for  the 
sake  of  meaningless  farce.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea 
of  making  the  invisible  man's  adventures  significant  is 
so  obvious  that  it  must  necessarily  occur  to  every  man 
who  has  a  pen  in  his  hand  ;  indeed,  it  would  need  no 
small  amount  of  self-control  to  resist  the  temptation, 
and  certainly  a  tolerably  successful  farce  is  more  accept- 
able than  the  pretentious  solemnity  of  a  "  Peau  de 
Chagrin  "  manqiiec.  Mr.  Wells  has  been  saved  from  a 
possible  failure  in  this  direction  by  his  severely 
scientific  attention  to  actual  details.  He  relates 
the  adventures  of  the  invisible  man  exactly  as 
they  happened  and  for  their  own  sake.  If  they 
disclose  no  significant  moral,  taut  pis.  The  latter 
half  of  the  book  is  the  more  engrossing,  although  the 
first  arresting  note  sounds  with  the  early  appearance  of 
the  pitiable  little  tramp  who  becomes  the  victim  of  the 
invisible  man's  enforced  cruelty.  But  towards  the  end 
the  interest  increases  by  leaps  and  bounds,  for  a  sort  of 
significance  begins  to  show  itself,  and  without  any 
effort  on  the  author's  part.  He  goes  ahead  with  the 
adventures,  if  they  happen  to  have  a  significance,  tant 
mieux.  The  student  who  laboured  so  long  to  make 
himself  invisible,  who  expected  such  a  wonderful  in- 
crease of  power  from  the  transformation,  finds  himself 
cold,  naked  and  hungry,  hunted  from  pillar  to  post, 
more  helpless  than  the  meanest  beggar,  and  now  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  achieving  the  desired  invisibility 
his  one  wish  is  to  put  himself  back  into  the  limitations 
of  the  ordinary  world  of  men  and  women  around  him. 
From  being  merely  an  outcast,  he  becomes  a  rebel,  an 
enemy  of  society,  one  man  against  the  world,  the 
maddest  of  anarchists.  The  author's  power  of  setting 
some  incredible  horror  in  the  most  everyday  surround- 
ings serves  him  well  on  this  occasion.  The  tragedy  is 
always  on  the  brink  of  farce  until  we  reach  the  last 
page  and  a  piece  of  wholly  pathetic  tragedy.  The 
hunted  terror  of  society  is  caught  at  last,  and  most 
pitiful  is  the  re-entry  he  makes  into  the  visible  world  he 
left  so  boldly. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEGH. 

"Sir  Walter  Ralegh."  By  Martin  A.  S.  Hume. 
'  Builders  of  Greater  Britain"  Series.  London: 
T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1897. 

U  VERY   schoolboy  knows  his  Raleigh  (or  rather 
Ralegh,  as  the  name  is  now  spelt).    Ralegh  lives 
in  our  memories  as  the  courtier,  the  hero  and  the 


adventurer ;  and  we  hardly  expect  to  improve  our 
knowledge  of  one  who  seems  to  stand  out  so  clearly 
among  the  romantic  figures  which  move  grandly 
across  the  pages  of  history.  Major  Martin  Hume's 
volume  is  for  popular  purposes  a  revelation,  and  will 
bring  Ralegh  into  still  more  vivid  relief.  Mr.  Fisher 
Unwin  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  inaugurate  his 
series  of  "  Builders  of  Greater  Britain  "  with  an  account 
of  the  father  of  English  colonization,  by  one  who  has 
enjoyed  extensive  and  peculiar  opportunities  of  master- 
ing all  available  data  concerning  the  spacious  days  of 
Elizabeth.  At  a  time  when  "  To  be  or  not  to  be  "  is  on 
the  lips  of  the  Imperial  Federationist,  when  many 
leading  spirits  of  the  Victorian  era  are  reviewing 
the  past  of  the  Empire  and  speculating  concerning 
the  future,  the  lives  of  the  heroes  and  statesmen 
to  whom  we  owe  our  heritage  must  be  of  both 
interest  and  value.  E  ven  had  Mr.  Martin  Hume 
not  succeeded  in  unearthing  certain  documents  of  im- 
portance which  have  not  hitherto  been  published,  his 
present  work  would  still  stand  in  no  need  of  justifica- 
tion. There  exists  no  really  good  popular  account  of 
Ralegh's  life,  and  a  material  service  is  rendered  by 
placing  one  at  command.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Hume 
has  accomplished  his  task  with  signal  success.  It  is  true 
his  work  has  its  blemishes,  but  they  are  not  very  serious. 
For  the  "literals"  which  are  scattered  plentifully 
through  his  pages  the  printers  are  responsible.  Mr. 
Hume's  syntax  is  not  altogether  unchallengeable  ;  his 
methods  are  rather  redundant,  and  some  of  his  minor 
statements  are  not  pedantically  accurate.  Thus  it  is 
wrong  to  say  that  Columbus  offered  to  discover  the 
New  World  for  Henry  VII.  Columbus  never  dreamed 
of  a  New  World.  He  dreamed  only  of  a  new  route. 
He  hoped  to  reach  Cathay  and  the  east  of  Asia  by 
travelling  west,  and  when  he  touched  the  Antilles  he 
thought  he  was  actually  in  the  Indies.  Again,  to  say 
the  Queen  named  Virginia  after  herself  sounds  slightly 
absurd.  That  she  might  thus  subtly  have  sought  to 
remind  Ralegh  that  there  were  limits  to  her  love-making 
is  not  inconceivable,  but  surely  the  fact  is  that  Ralegh 
spontaneously  called  the  possession  Virginia  as  a  com- 
pliment to  his  sovereign. 

The  difficulty  which  the  student  of  to-day  finds  is  to 
put  himself  en  rapport  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which 
Ralegh  lived,  and  to  judge  him  as  man  and  as  states- 
man by  measuring  him  against  his  contemporaries.  It 
is  obviously  unfair  to  judge  the  sixteenth  century  by 
the  canons  of  the  nineteenth.  No  one  will  accuse  Mr. 
Hume  of  hero-worship,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  his 
narrative  goes  far  to  show  that  Ralegh  in  insight  was 
far  ahead  of  his  time,  in  accomplishment  well  abreast 
of  it.  He  was  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes,  a  finan- 
cial speculator,  a  shipowner,  a  member  of  Parliament,  a 
student,  a  reforming  landowner,  a  poet,  a  chemist,  an 
engineer,  a  deep  thinker,  an  historian,  a  courtier,  a  rover, 
and  a  patriot.  Unlike  so  many  of  his  famous  contempo- 
raries, he  was  much  more  than  a  mere  adventurer.  He 
bearded  the  Spaniard  with  the  doughtiest  of  them,  but 
he  did  so  not  for  gold  alone.  He  was  not  averse 
from  appropriating  to  the  very  last  ounce  the 
precious  cargo  carried  by  the  Spanish  fleets  which 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  but  he  entertained  larger  ideas 
than  plunder.  The  Spaniard,  under  a  preposterous 
Papal  dispensation,  claimed  all  the  New  World 
for  himself,  and  Ralegh  saw  that  the  greatness 
which  began  to  loom  ahead  for  England,  even 
before  the  Armada  was  scattered  by  the  combined 
forces  of  Heaven  and  Elizabeth,  would  be  an  impossi- 
bility if  England's  national  energies  were  not  permitted 
to  expand  beyond  the  seas.  Mr.  Martin  Hume  ad- 
mirably emphasizes  the  remarkable  instinct  with  which 
Ralegh,  on  the  very  threshold  of  England's  colonizing 
career,  pointed  out  the  truth.  Gold  may  be  a  means  to 
an  end,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  sacrificed  every- 
thing for  gold,  but  gold  cannot  be  the  end,  so  far,  at 
any  rate,  as  a  nation  is  concerned.  Just  as  to-day  we 
see  great  colonies  spring  up  in  response  to  the  beckon- 
ing finger  of  mammon,  so  Ralegh  was  prepared  to 
foster  Colonial  enterprise  by  dangling  El  Dorado  before 
the  dazzled  gaze  of  Court  and  country.  But  permanent 
wealth  was,  he  knew,  to  be  found  in  the  settlement  of 
virgin  lands,  in  commerce  and  in  the  opening  up  of  new 
fields  for  the  employment  of  the  labour  of  "needy 
people  who  trouble  the  commonwealth  through  want  at 
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home."  "  Who  gave  gold  and  silver  the  monopoly  of 
wealth,  or  made  them  the  Almighty's  favourites  ?  "  he 
asks.  Whilst  he  entertained  these  views — views  whose 
worth  time  has  proved — the  Spaniard  thought  chiefly  of 
his  treasure,  just  as  the  buccaneers  who  so  largely 
helped  to  build  up  British  sea  power  thought  only  of 
taking  it  from  him.  To  appreciate  the  greatness  and 
the  independence  of  Ralegh's  conception — a  conception 
which,  after  years  of  suffering,  misfortune  and  vile 
slander  brought  his  head  to  the  block — Mr.  Martin 
Hume's  volume  must  be  read.  Ralegh  was,  if  man 
ever  was,  the  martyr  of  Empire. 

Ralegh  was  a  bundle  of  inconsistencies.    He  could 
be  weak  and  he  could  be  strong  :  under  a  death  sentence 
he  could  whine  for  pardon  like  the  veriest  poltroon  ;  at 
the  point  of  death  itself,  he  was  dignity  and  courage 
incarnate.    He  inspired  both  love  and  hate  in  an  in- 
ordinate degree,  and  his  great  qualities  of  head  and 
heart  won  for  him  implacable  enmity.    His  devotion  to 
his  wife  was  idyllic,  and  in  an  age  when  men  lightly 
sacrificed  their  best  friends  to  gain  a  personal  advantage, 
he  sacrificed  himself  for  the  sake  of  the  word  which  was 
his  bond.    That  he  was  honest  need  not  be  doubted, 
and  Mr.  Hume  might,  as  Mr.  James  Rodway  did, 
strengthen  his  refusal  to  believe  that  Ralegh  invented 
the  stories  of  the  abounding  gold  in  Guiana  by  pointing 
out  that  gold  is  now  being  found  in  the  very  place  where 
Ralegh  sought  it,  and  might  have  found  it  but  for  his 
persistent  ill-luck.    Whilst  Elizabeth  was  alive,  disap- 
pointment might  be  his  portion,  but  his  enterprises 
were  not  denied  support.    When  James  came  to  the 
throne  they  were  not  only  denied  support,  they  were 
betrayed  to  England's  implacable  foes.    One  has  not, 
perhaps,  hitherto   fully   realised  how  base  was  the 
treachery  of  the  creature  who  succeeded  to  the  crown 
on  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  James  I.  bought  the  dubious 
friendship  of  Philip  at  the  cost  of  dignity  and  self- 
respect  ;  and  was  content  even  to  take  orders  from 
Gondomar,  the  Spanish  Ambassador.    The  shameful 
story  of  his  subservience  to  the  power  which  Elizabeth 
did  so  much  to  humiliate  is  set  forth  by  Mr.  Martin 
Hume,  for  the  first  time,  in  Gondomar's  own  words. 
But  for  the  decision  of  the  Spanish  monarch  that  it  was 
more  convenient  for  Ralegh  to  be  executed  in  London, 
that  glorious  patriot  would  have  been  handed  over  to 
Spain  for  execution  in  Seville.    Yet  Ralegh's  only  sin 
was  that  one  of  his  captains  had  dared  to  attack — pro- 
bably in  self-defence,  and  certainly  against  Ralegh's 
orders — a  Spanish  settlement  on  territory  which  Ralegh 
himself,  twenty  years  before,   annexed  for  England. 
Gondomar  relentlessly  hounded  him  to  his  doom  as  a 
warning  to  others  who  might  think  of  disputing  the 
Spaniards'  right  to  the  whole  of  South  America.  That 
Ralegh  ever   conspired   against  James   there   is  no 
evidence  to  show.    For  James's  fears  of  him  Cecil  and 
others  were  to  blame.    But  James  cannot  be  excused 
on  that  ground  for  his   subservience   to  Spain.  In 
Ralegh  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  greatest 
of  contemporary  Englishmen  was  done  to  death  by 
the  most  miserable  sycophant  who  ever_ called  himself 
king. 

THE  IRISH  UNIVERSITY  QUESTION. 

"  The  Catholic  Case."  By  Dr.  Walsh,  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Dublin  :  Browne  &  Nolan. 
1897. 

I. 

{From  a  Protestant  Standpoint.) 

T  TNDER  the  above  title,  Dr.  Walsh,  the  Roman 
V  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  has  published  a 
collection  of  his  own  speeches  and  letters,  together 
with  several  other  documents  bearing  more  or  less 
directly  upon  the  claim  of  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics 
in  Ireland  to  a  separate  University  for  their  co-religion- 
ists. Dr.  Walsh  is  a  master  of  the  art  of  saying  little 
or  nothing  in  the  greatest  possible  number  of  words. 
Not  even  Mr.  Gladstone  can  surpass  him  in  wrapping 
up  a  meaning  or  a  no  meaning  in  high-sounding 
periods.  Of  another  controversial  device  he  is  no  less 
a  master — I  mean  the  process  of  begging  the  ques- 
tion. Throughout  all  his  speeches  and  letters,  and  in 
all  the  documents  in  his  bulky  compilation,  there  is  no 


attempt  to  prove  the  fundamental  assumption  of  the 
whole  argument.    Indeed,  it  is  not  even  stated.    It  is 
taken  for  granted  all  through  that  Roman  Catholics 
have  a  claim  of  right  to  a  separate  University.  This 
assumption  surely  cannot  be  admitted  on  the  mere 
ipse  dixit  of  any  orator  or  statesman.    For  more  than 
a  hundred  years  the  contrary  principle  has  been  acted 
upon.    In  1793,  the  Irish  Parliament  did  not  set  up  a 
University   for   Roman   Catholics.     Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  on  the  contrary,  did  seek  and  obtain  power  to 
grant  degrees  to  persons  professing  that  religion.  In 
1849  and  j  85 1 ,  the  United  Parliament  did  not  institute 
a  Roman  Catholic  University.    Open  Colleges  were 
first   founded,    and   then   an   open  University  ;  and 
common  candour  requires  me  to  say  that  few  more 
valuable  institutions  than  the  Queen's  Colleges  and 
Queen's  University  have  ever  been  set  up  in  Ireland. 
Besides,  if  Dr.  Walsh's  principle  is  true  for  Roman 
Catholics,  it  is  equally  true  for  Protestant  Churchmen, 
for  Presbyterians,  for  Methodists,  for  Quakers — nay, 
even  for  Jews,  Irvingites,  or  the  Peculiar  People.  True, 
no  "non-Catholic"  (to  use  a  somewhat  misleading 
euphemism)  has  as  yet  asked  for  separate  education. 
But  there  are  warnings.    Presbyterians  in  the  North 
of  Ireland — hitherto  the  staunchest  adherents  of  the 
open    University   principle  —  have   begun    to  throw 
out   hints   that  they,    too,  must   have  a  University 
all  to  themselves   if  Roman  Catholics  are  thus  in- 
dulged. 

In  short,  from  the  point  of  view  of  political  justice — 
giving  those  words  the  widest  possible  interpretation — 
Archbishop  Walsh's  assumption  is  utterly  unfounded. 
Has  it  any  better  support  in  political  expediency  ?  Dr. 
Walsh  has  himself  helped  to  answer  that  question. 
At  p.  482  of  his  book  there  is  a  declaration  of  Roman 
Catholic  laymen,  followed  by  nine  pages  of  signatures, 
or  just  1,100  names.    It  is  perfectly  safe  to  estimate 
that  these  include  all  the  Roman  Catholic  laymen  who 
agree  with  their  Bishops  on  the  University  question. 
Among  them  are  fifty-nine  members  of  Parliament, 
Nationalists  to  a  man.    I  will  not  ask  whether  the 
concession  of  a  separate  University  would  convert  a 
single  one  of  these  to  Unionism,  or  even  render  one  of 
them  less  hostile  to  the  Government  which  should  make 
such  a  concession.    Of  course  not.    Nor,  of  the  thou- 
sand and  odd  rank  and  file,  would  any  one  record  his 
vote  at  an  election  for  any  candidate  to  whom  he  would 
not  have  given  it  already.    And  even  if  every  member 
of  Parliament  and  every  elector  on  the  list  were  con- 
verted, what  would  it  be  worth?    Would  any  member 
retain  his  seat  ?    Would  not  the  whole  thousand  votes 
be  hopelessly  swamped  by  the  half  million  of  Nation- 
alist voters  who  vote,  not  at  the  bidding  of  Roman 
Catholic  bishops,  but  of  parish  priests  and  curates  who 
are  peasants  themselves,  and  are  leaders  in  virtue  of 
peasanthood  almost  as  much  as  of  priesthood  ?  The 
fact  is  that  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  in  Ireland  who 
could  send  sons  to  a  University  constitute  an  infini- 
tesimally  small  body.    Of  the  individuals  whose  signa- 
tures might  be  supposed  really  to  carry  weight,  twelve 
are  Roman  Catholic  noblemen.  Not  one  of  these  would 
under  any  circumstances  send  a  son  to  any  Irish  Uni- 
versity.   The  Irish  Roman  Catholic  peer  sends  his  sons 
to  Oxford  if  he  sends  them  to  any  University.  The 
peers  may  therefore  be  left  out.     Then  come  three 
Judges— Sir  Peter  O'Brien  (Lord  Chief  Justice),  Chief 
Baron  Palles,  and  the  late  Lord  Justice  Barry.  These 
are  all  Trinity  College  men,  and  at  first  sight  their 
adhesion  appears  unaccountable.    But  the  terms  of  the 
declaration  are  vague  and  ambiguous  in  the  extreme, 
so  that  their  lordships  probably  thought  they  were  com- 
mitting themselves  to  nothing  in  particular.    And  why 
did  not  Lord  Morris  sign  it,  or  The  MacDermot,  Q.C., 
or  Mr.  Justice  William  O'Brien?    Lord  Morris  would 
have  added  vast  weight  to  the   declaration  had  he 
signed  it.    The  MacDermot  is  said  to  have  eschewed 
every  University,  because  of  scruples  precisely  such  as 
the  Bishops  assert  to  be  held  by  the  great  body  of  the 
laity.    In  short,  Dr.  Walsh  has  administered  a  death- 
blow to  the  theory  that  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  of 
Ireland  are  labouring  under  an  unredressed  grievance 
in  the  matter  of  University  education. 

A  Member  of  the  Academic  Council, 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
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II. 

[From  a  Catholic  Standpoint. ) 

OF  the  "dead  and  buried"  questions  in  which  Irish- 
men are  interested,  the  University  difficulty  is  the 
one  that  for  the  moment  seems  to  have  the  greatest 
amount  of  resurrective  vitality.  Archbishop  Walsh's 
latest  publication  will  be  useful  in  giving  those  only 
vaguely  acquainted  with  the  matter  a  correct  view  of 
the  position  which  the  Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland,  and 
behind  them  the  Catholic  laity,  have  so  far  taken  up  on 
the  subject. 

Trinity  College  and  the  University  of  Ireland  were 
nominally  thrown  open  to  Catholics  in  1793,  and  saw 
the  last  of  their  religious  tests  abolished  something 
less  than  25  years  ago.  This  latter  event  left  them 
seemingly  of  free  access  in  all  respects,  but  as  the 
genius  loci,  so  to  speak,  of  Trinity  College  is  essentially 
non-Catholic — and  even  to  an  extent  distinctly  anti- 
Catholic  ;  and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  Catholics  cannot 
afford  to  sink  their  religion  in  this  important  matter, 
things  are  exactly  as  if  the  gates  of  Trinity  were  still 
closed  to  Catholic  students.  The  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
forming  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  do  not  see  why  they 
should  not  have  a  State-endowed  institution  on  the 
same  lines  as  Trinity  College,  but  of  an  essentially 
Catholic  character.  If  the  University  of  Dublin,  which 
is  really  distinct  from  Trinity  College,  were  widened 
so  as  to  include  a  Catholic  institution  that  had  similar 
privileges  with  Trinity,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  difficulty  would  once  for  all  be  effectively  settled. 

Of  course  there  exist  the  Queen's  Colleges  and  the 
Royal  University  of  Ireland,  and  no  doubt  these  were 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  University 
instruction  for  Catholics.  But  they  have  not  practically 
attained  their  end  nor  supplied  the  want  that  existed. 
The  Queen's  Colleges  have  been  condemned  by  Rome 
and  by  the  Irish  Episcopate  assembled  in  Synod.  They 
are  strictly  "  non-sectarian,"  and  this  does  not  suit 
the  directors  of  the  Catholic  conscience,  who  hold 
that  the  deliberate  neglect  of  religious  principles  in 
the  teaching  of  science  is  little  better  than  positive 
hostility  to  them.  The  Royal  University  is  hardly 
more  than  an  examining  body,  whereas  Catholics 
desire  an  institution  which  is  a  University  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word.  They  desire  a  seat  of  universal 
learning  where  young  men  are  brought  together  not 
solely  for  the  acquirement  of  facts  of  knowledge  and 
for  the  passing  of  examinations,  but  also,  and  chiefly, 
for  the  gaining  of  a  philosophical  habit  of  mind  that 
will  be  useful  to  them  throughout  life  and  make  of  them 
good  members  of  society.  This  is  the  "  living  teaching  " 
of  which  Cardinal  Newman  discourses  in  his  "  Idea  of 
a  University,"  and  with  which  Archbishop  Walsh  deals 
in  an  introductory  chapter  of  the  present  volume. 

Archbishop  Walsh's  book  is  not  precisely  of  a  con- 
troversial nature.  The  substance  of  it  is  rather  of  retro- 
spective interest.  He  shows  by  quotations  from  speeches 
and  writings  the  state  of  the  question  as  it  was,  at  least 
up  till  the  end  of  1896.  In  the  preface  to  the  book  it  is 
noted  that  with  the  Parliamentary  debate  which  took 
place  on  22  January  of  this  year  the  question  has  entered 
on  a  new  phase.  In  the  past  Dr.  Walsh,  and  with  him 
the  remaining  members  of  the  Irish  Episcopate,  made 
it  a  point  to  eschew  questions  of  detail.  They  had 
decided  that  their  struggle  should  be  solely  for  the 
vindication  of  two  main  facts — first  of  all,  that  the 
Irish  Catholics  were  suffering  under  disabilities  in  the 
matter  of  University  education  ;  and,  secondly,  that  it 
was  hopeless  to  attempt  to  redress  their  grievances 
unless  a  start  were  made  from  the  principle  of  equality 
of  treatment.  When  these  two  points  were  admitted 
by  an  English  Government,  or  by  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Government, 
then,  and  not  before,  would  it  be  time  to  enter 
on  details.  Accordingly  we  do  not  find  in  this 
book  direct  issue  with  the  minor  arguments  that  are 
often  brought  up.  Thus  it  does  not  deal  with  that  very 
common  missile  against  the  Catholic  case,  that  the 
claims  are  essentially  vague,  and  that  no  one  has  yet 
heard  in  a  clear  and  practical  form  the  propounding  of 
a  scheme  of  University  education  which  would  be  at 
the  same  time  humanly  possible  and  acceptable  to  the 


Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland.  It  may  be  remarked, 
however,  that  in  the  preface  to  the  present  book  Arch- 
bishop Walsh  declares  the  time  now  come  when  these 
details  may  be  entered  upon.  The  statements  made  in 
the  House  by  Mr.  Balfour  on  22  January  seem  to  the 
Archbishop  to  be  the  due  admission  for  which  the  Irish 
episcopate  has  been  struggling,  and  he  accordingly 
believes  that  if  Her  Majesty's  Government  now  ex- 
presses a  desire  for  it  the  bishops  will  be  quite  willing 
to  give  all  the  assistance  in  their  power  for  the  drawing 
up  and  formulating  of  the  system  that  would  best 
satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

Another  objection  frequently  raised  is  that,  if  the 
Government  were  to  concede  the  full  measure  of  the 
Irish  demands,  the  Catholic  State-endowed  institutions 
would  have  everything  but  students,  as  the  Irish 
Catholics  in  a  position  to  give  University  education 
to  their  sons  are  comparatively  few.  But  most  of 
those  who  have  practical  experience  in  the  matter 
entertain  little  doubt  that  even  from  the  beginning  the 
institution  would  be  fairly  well  attended.  The  number 
of  Catholic  students  who  yearly  "  enter  "  for  the  Royal 
University  of  Ireland  is  counted  by  hundreds.  A  large 
portion  of  these  reside  in  the  colleges  which  constitute, 
in  its  present  form,  the  unendowed  and  never  legally 
recognized  Catholic  University  of  Ireland — namely, 
University  College,  Dublin  ;  University  College,  Black- 
rock  ;  St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth  ;  Catholic 
University  School  of  Medicine,  Dublin,  and  two  other 
colleges  of  minor  importance.  The  great  majority  of 
these  students  would  be  ready  to  at  once  enter  the 
new  institution.  Besides,  the  students  of  an  endowed 
establishment  need  not  necessarily  be  aristocrats.  In 
Dublin  the  "poor  scholar"  is  at  this  day  far  from 
being  a  rarity.  No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
Catholic  element  at  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland 
can  fail  to  regret  that  scholarships,  for  which  they 
might  in  conscience  compete,  are  not  open  to  a  num 
ber  of  students  who  make  their  studies  in  the  public 
libraries  and  eke  out  a  wretched  existence  on  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  prizes  which  they  gain  at  the  year's  end  for 
passing  good  examinations.  James  Murphy. 

"LA  FILLE  AUX  YEUX  D'OR." 

"La  Fille  aux  Yeux  d'Or."  By  Honore  de  Balzac. 
Translated  by  Ernest  Dowson.  With  Six  Illustra- 
tions engraved  on  wood  by  Charles  Conder. 
London  :  Smithers.  1897. 

THE  publisher  of  this  volume  had  in  his  hands  the 
material  for  a  book  of  uncommon  excellence  ;  as 
it  is  he  has  thrown  away  his  opportunity.  To  detach 
such  a  story  as  this  from  the  "  Histoire  des  Treize,"  in 
which  Balzac  designedly  set  it,  could  only  be  excused 
by  the  beauty  and  daintiness  of  the  edition  and  illustra- 
tions, the  felicity  of  the  translation  ;  otherwise  such  a 
stroke  of  vandalism  could  not  fail  to  lower  a  fine  piece 
of  literature  into  the  region  which  the  second-hand 
booksellers  term  "curious."  It  is  only  fair,  however, 
to  add  that  the  translator  himself  is  more  than  aware  of 
this.  "  And  for  the  story,"  he  says,  "the  particular 
motive,  the  relation,  morbid  no  doubt,  to  certain  minds 
horrible,  and  at  least,  one  may  say,  bizarre,  one  word 
of  justification,  hardly  of  apology,  may  be  allowed.  It 
was  in  the  scheme  of  the  '  Comddie  Humaine '  to 
survey  social  life  in  its  entirety  by  a  minute  analysis  of 
its  most  diverse  constituents.  It  included  all  the  pur- 
suits and  passions,  was  large  and  patient,  and  unafraid. 
And  the  patience,  the  curiosity  of  the  artist  which  made 
Cdsar  Birotteau  and  his  bankrupt  ledgers  matters  of 
high  import  to  us,  which  did  not  shrink  from  creating  a 
Vautrin  and  a  Lucien  de  Rubempre\  would  have  been 
incomplete  had  it  stopped  short  of  a  Marquise  de  San- 
Real,  of  a  Paquita  Valdes."  A  work  of  art  is 
always  its  own  justification.  But  unfortunately  the 
volume  before  us  just  lacks  that  perfect  finish  and 
completeness  which  would  have  justified  the  detach- 
ment of  this  story  from  its  context.  The  book  itself  is 
printed  on  a  loaded  paper,  and  badly  bound  in  a  tasteless 
cover  of  a  crude,  aniline  violet  cloth.  The  announce- 
ment on  the  title  is  misleading,  since  the  unsuspecting 
reader  would  suppose  that  the  six  illustrations  on  wood 
were  engraved  by  Mr.  Conder  himself.    This,  however, 
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is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  these  wretched  cuts 
contain  scarcely  a  hint  of  the  beauty  of  the  originals. 
Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  Mr.  Conder's  work 
will  very  well  understand  how  some  wretched  hack 
wood-engraver  came  to  make  these  travesties  of  his 
charming  and  distinguished  designs.  It  would  have 
been  difficult  to  have  reproduced  these  illustrations  well 
in  any  medium  ;  certainly  not  by  wood-engraving  : 
colour  alone  could  have  conveyed  their  entire  charm  and 
delicacy.  The  only  part  of  the  book  of  which  it  is  possible 
to  speak  in  terms  of  commendation  is  the  translation 
itself ;  and  this,  certainly,  is  admirable.  It  has  so 
much  of  the  distinction,  freshness  and  ease  of  an 
original  piece  of  prose,  that  one  is  loth  to  compare  it 
with  the  original.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  regret  that  the  possessor  of  so  delicate  an 
original  talent  as  Mr.  Dowson  has  shown  himself  to  be 
in  his  verses  and  short  stories  should  be  forced  to 
dissipate  his  gifts  in  the  thankless  work  of  translation. 
Are  we  to  have  no  more  of  his  stories  or  verses  ? 

FICTION. 

"  The  Skipper's  Wooing  ;  and  The  Brown  Man's 
Servant."  By  W.  W.  Jacobs.  London  :  Pearson. 
1897. 

MR.  JACOBS  has  taken  to  his  heart  those  who  go 
down  to  the  Channel  in  ships,  the  sailor-men  of 
the  coasting  schooner,  and  he  is  in  the  way  of  making 
them  his  own  people.  He  has  watched  them  with  the 
sympathetic  eyes  of  a  friend — eyes  not  too  keen  for 
their  faults,  the  smudges  in  the  human  documents  ;  and 
the  result  is  a  humane  proportion  in  the  characters, 
whole  pictures  of  the  men.  With  an  artful  carelessness 
of  externals,  he  seems  to  build  up  these  characters  from 
the  inside,  presenting  with  so  sure  a  touch  their  essential 
idiosyncrasies  that,  though  he  never  describes  their 
faces,  figures,  gait,  or  clothes,  he  would  be  a  stupid 
reader  indeed  who  met  Sam,  the  Cook,  or  the  Skipper 
without  recognizing  them  as  soon  as  they  spoke.  Mr. 
Jacobs  keeps  ever  before  us  the  fact  that  the  sailor-man 
is  a  child — a  child  with  a  fancy  for  getting  drunk  ;  his 
simple  passions,  his  simple  cunning,  his  simple  humour 
are  the  passions,  the  cunning  and  the  humour  of  a 
child — and  he  makes  this  fact  the  plainer  by  the  con- 
tinual artful  contrast  of  the  precocity  of  Henry,  the 
little  old  man  of  the  world  fresh  from  a  Board  School. 
The  story  is  full  of  simple  human  nature — human  nature 
in  no  stress  of  emotion,  in  no  process  of  development, 
offering  little  scope  for  subtle  analysis,  but  giving  full 
play  to  Mr.  Jacobs's  pleasant,  penetrating  sense  of 
humour  ;  and  if  the  fun  of  the  misadventures  of  the 
crew  seems  a  little  easy,  the  more  delicate  touches  in 
the  wooing  and  the  conversations  show  a  very  happy 
insight.  "The  Brown  Man's  Servant"  is  an  incursion 
into  the  region  of  the  gruesome,  and  Mr.  Jacobs  makes 
us  shiver  skilfully.  The  style  of  the  book  is  lucid  and 
easy ;  it  is  careful,  thoughtful  writing,  showing  no 
laboured  trace  of  the  pains  spent  on  it.  It  is  a  piece 
of  good  work. 

"The   'Paradise'   Coal-boat."    By  Cutcliffe  Hyne. 
London  :  Bowden.  1897. 

The  stories  in  this  volume  wear  the  air  of  having 
been  made  by  machinery  after  designs  by  Mr.  Kipling. 
We  know  all  these  people,  the  bad  skipper  and  the 
good  mate,  the  chivalrous  gentleman  who  has  gone 
under,  the  red-headed  man  who  would  be  king,  the 
men  who  marry  women  of  lower  races  with  painful 
results.  We  know  the  mechanical  device  of  making 
the  ruffian  write  sentimental  poetry — we  prefer  him  to 
cultivate  roses — and  we  know  the  painful,  conscientious 
bursts  of  humour.  But  the  stories  are  told  with  brisk 
vigour  ;  we  feel  that  the  teller  is  a  man  who  has  been 
there  ;  and  they  will  serve  very  well  to  beguile  the 
emptiness  of  a  smoking-room  or  the  weariness  of  a 
railway  journey. 

"Methodist   Idylls."    By   Harry  Lindsay.  London: 
Bowden.  1897. 

This  wishy  imitation  of  the  washy  ineptitudes  of  the 
Kailyard  writers  begins  tediously,  goes  on  tediously, 
and  ends  tediously.    On  p.  105  Mr.  Lindsay  says  that 


he  will  not  attempt  to  reproduce  the  "  rich  venacular  ' 
(sic)  of  one  of  his  characters,  and  our  hopes  rise  ;  but 
it  seems  that  in  the  case  of  other  characters  his  courage 
failed  him,  and  he  continues  for  the  rest  of  the  book  to 
disfigure  pages  with  tiresome  attempts  to  reproduce  a 
dialect.  He  tries  to  present  the  Methodists  of  an 
English  village  as  Mr.  Maclaren  has  tried  to  present 
the  village  members  of  Scotch  sects  ;  and  his  book 
demonstrates  that  Methodists  are  not  even  human 
beings,  for  only  preposterous  wooden  effigies  of  the 
Dissenting  virtues  stalk  through  its  pages.  Not  a 
touch  of  genuine  human  nature,  not  a  spark  of  humour 
relieve  their  stiff  antics  ;  the  reader  would  be  grateful 
even  for  something  pawky.  In  some  of  the  stories 
these  unnatural  dummies  move  whole  congregations  to 
tears,  and  their  exasperating  impossibility  should  have 
the  same  effect  on  unfortunate  readers. 

"Fortune's  Footballs."    By  G.  B.  Burgin.  London: 
C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Limited.  1897. 

Not  very  long  ago  a  distinguished  American  writer 
was  the  guest  at  a  large  dinner  party,  in  the 
Holborn  Restaurant,  of  a  club  called  "The  New 
Vagabonds."  During  the  day  some  of  the  vagabonds 
had  been  showing  the  sights  of  the  town  to  the  old 
gentleman,  who  had  become  helpless  from  weariness 
and  wine.  Consequently,  he  made  a  silly  speech.  Not 
a  vagabond  in  the  place  stirring  to  help  him  out,  the 
old  gentleman  went  tottering  from  the  room.  Then, 
giggling  and  grinning,  Mr.  Burgin  rose  to  announce 
that  the  Club  Committee  had  resolved  to  give  a 
guinea  to  the  man  who  made  the  best  report  of  the 
speech,  and,  from  a  shorthand  note,  read  a  report 
himself.  It  was  an  apish  act.  Even  if  a  vagabond 
has  no  dignity,  he  should  have  some  respect  for  an  old 
gentleman  who  is  his  guest.  This  is  an  apish  book. 
In  it,  from  the  lips  of  one  of  Mr.  Burgin's  characters, 
we  have  the  speech  again.  We  have  much  else  also 
of  the  same  kind.  There  is,  for  example,  the  dedica- 
tion, which  is  to  Sir  Henry  Irving  :  "  Dear  Sir  Henry, — 
You  remember  how  I  carried  off  the  glass  from  which 
you  drank  after  the  first  performance  of '  Becket. '  History 
repeated  itself — with  a  difference.  The  Pretender's 
adherent  sat  upon  a  goblet,  and  broke  it.  A  domestic 
broke  mine.  Were  I  master  of  golden  phrase 
and  honeyed  speech,  I  would  tell  you  prettily  of  the 
pang  it  cost  me  to  lose  my  goblet.  But  rough  am  I, 
of  uncouth  tongue,  with  no  better  reparation  to  make 
for  my  original  offence  than  to  aggravate  it  by  laying 
this  poor  tale  at  your  feet."  Mr.  Burgin's  estimate 
of  the  tale  cannot  be  impugned. 

"From   Grub   to    Butterfly."      By  Joseph  Forster. 
London  :  Ward  &  Downey.  1897. 

In  the  prime  of  life  and  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  the 
Earl  of  Cranes  was  a  bad  lot.  He  had  married  for 
money,  and  was  neglecting  his  wife  in  the  interests  of 
himself  and  to  the  elevation  of  worthless  dames.  He 
dwelt  luxuriously  in  Park  Lane,  and  scattered  woe 
among  the  meek.  He  was  particularly  unkind  to  Mr. 
Algernon  Wildby,  his  son  and  heir.  The  wicked  man 
had  urged  his  son  to  wed  Miss  Brownlow,  who 
possessed  ,£100,000  and  was  a  maid  of  good  degree 
and  poor  appearance  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Wildby  had  a 
virtuous  attachment  to  a  music-hall  dancer,  widow  of  a 
dipsomaniacal  lion  comique  and  mistress  of  that  black- 
guard Captain  Sharker,  the  parental  wish  could  not 
be  obeyed.  Lord  Cranes  ordered  his  son  out  of  the 
house,  and  expressed  an  intention  never  to  see  the  poor 
lad's  face  again.  Now,  our  author  is  one  of  those 
who  regard  the  "  show,  display,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  silly  cacklers  who  call  themselves  Society "  as 
being  "  of  not  the  slightest  importance."  Therefore, 
when  Lord  Cranes  turned  his  son  to  the  door,  Mr. 
Forster  let  our  old  nobility  have  what  for  in  no 
measured  terms.  The  scathing  denunciation  bore  good 
fruit.  Before  Mr.  Forster  was  done  with  him,  the  bad 
peer  had  become  a  new  man.  His  eyes  had  been 
opened.  He  realized  that  the  social  system  of  which 
he  had  been  a  prop  was  "  based  on  tradition  and 
buttressed  by  ignorance."  Any  social  advantage 
gained  through  "the  accident  of  birth"  could  not  be 
justified.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dancing  girl's 
"  beauty,  tact,  and  talent  were  entirely  her  own."  Her 
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birth  had  not  been  accidental.  It  pointed  the  way  to  a 
solution  of  all  the  troubles  arising  from  social  inequality. 
Such  persons  as  himself,  he  perceived,  were  "  more  or 
less  ornamental  creatures,  floating  for  a  time  on  the 
top  of  an  effete  social  and  political  system."  Flotation 
of  another  kind  was  needed  urgently.  "  We  must  take 
in,"  said  Lord  Cranes,  "absorb,  and  co-ordinate  latent 
ability  and  principle  for  the  good  of  the  community. 
By  that  means  only  can  civilization  advance  from  good 
to  better,  and  wild,  incoherent  destructives  of  law  and 
order  be  coerced."  Beautiful.  As  Mr.  Forster  says, 
"  there  is  always  hope  for  a  man  who  can  learn." 

"Crooked  Paths."    By  Francis  Allingham.  London: 
Longmans.  1897. 

Mr.  Allingham  is  a  thinker.  He  discovered  the  fact 
during  a  sojourn  in  Rome.  He  was  visiting  the  Pantheon 
one  moonlit  night,  and  as  "the  beauty  of  the  effect 
met  his  eyes  "  suddenly  became  conscious  that  he  had 
seen  it  before.  He  worried  the  matter  out.  "  Gradually 
and  piece  by  piece,  as  a  smith  picks  a  lock,  I  opened 
the  clogged-up  cells  of  my  brain,  until  I  clearly  knew 
that  this  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  lived."  The 
things  that  memory  thus  revealed  Mr.  Allingham  sets 
forth  in  "  Crooked  Paths."  He  has  to  begin  by  dying. 
The  process  takes  sometime,  which  he  utilizes  by  making 
derogatory  remarks  about  the  Deity,  whom  he 
shrewdly  suspects  to  be  non-existent.  Why  was  Mr. 
Allingham  born  ?  Why  was  he  dying  just  as  he  "had 
reached  maturity"?  Why  was  it  that  he  "regarded 
the  human  beliefs  with  pity  at  their  childishness  and 
utter  incapacity  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  any  but 
the  smallest  of  intellects "  ?  Was  there  a  Personal 
Governor  of  the  universe?  If  there  was,  why  did  He 
not  come  and  have  a  straight  talk  with  Mr.  Alling- 
ham ?  His  subjects  were  improperly  governed 
and  Mr.  Allingham  would  like  to  say  so  to  the 
Governor's  face.  Just  think  of  the  Bible.  As  becomes 
a  "litery  gent,"  Mr.  Allingham  admits  that  that  work  has 
merits.  "I  still  read  it,"  he  explains,  "for  its  many 
beautiful  passages  and  its  grand  poetry."  That,  how- 
ever, is  all  that  can  be  said  for  the  Bible.  Mr.  Alling- 
ham "had  long  ceased  to  regard  it  as  a  God-inspired 
work."  All  this  time,  be  it  remembered,  the  moonlit 
seer  is  dying.  We  are  fain  that  he  would  die  and  enter 
a  silent  tomb  ;  but  there  are  still  some  testamentary 
declarations  to  be  made.  There  are  the  clergy,  for 
example.  'Twould  ill  become  a  Thoughtful  Person  to 
die  without  having  a  parting  shot  at  the  clergy.  "  The 
greatest  enemies  to  education  and  freedom  of  thought 
have  been  the  priestsof  all  Churches,  and  theyare  so  still." 
If  they  had  much  to  do  with  the  upbringing  of  Mr. 
Allingham,  we  can  well  believe  that  judgment.  "  In 
England,"  he  says,  "the  clergy  are  but  the  paid  ser- 
vants of  the  rich."  In  the  next  chapter  Mr.  Allingham 
is  dead,  and  beginning  to  tell  us  all  about  the  other 
world.  He  must  excuse  us  for  passing  on  to  the  next 
novel. 

"One  Heart,  One  Way."    By  W.  Raisbeck  Sharer. 
London  :  Hurst  &  Blackett.  1897. 

The  heroine  of  this  melodrama  solves  a  problem  of 
economics  to  the  author's  complete  satisfaction.  A 
Trade-Union  had  made  trouble  in  her  father's  factory. 
Her  father  had  introduced  so  many  machines  that  the 
lords  of  labour  were  on  the  eve  of  a  strike.  The  damsel 
conversed  on  the  subject  with  her  lover,  who  was  in 
her  father's  firm.  "The  truth  is,"  she  said,  "that 
capital  and  labour  ought  to  be  two  partners  with  a 
common  interest,  and  that  they  ought  to  work 
together  for  their  mutual  benefit."  John  caught  the 
idea,  but  felt  a  need  for  further  and  better  par- 
ticulars. How  was  the  share  of  either  partner  to 
be  determined  ?  Mina  could  not  say  offhand, 
but  was  quite  sure  that  something  must  be  done. 
The  current  system,  under  which  capital  was  the  master 
and  labour  the  slave,  was  all  wrong.  Of  course,  there 
was  the  danger  that  under  another  system  labour  might 
become  the  master  and  capital  the  slave,  which  would 
merely  be  liberation  from  one  tyrant  "to  be  ground 
under  another's  heel "  ;  but  things  had  to  be  put  right 
somehow.  Of  that  Miss  Drayman  was  quite  convinced. 
"  It  is  a  precious  gift,"  said  her  lover,  Mr.  Watson, 
admiringly,  "  to  have  the  power  to  penetrate  beneath 


the  surface."  Thereupon  the  two  resolved  to  do  their 
little  best  to  leave  the  world  a  trifle  happier  than  they 
found  it.  Otherwise  the  book  is  an  ingenious  tale  of 
bastardy,  murder,  and  sudden  death. 

"  The  Pursuit  of  the  H  ouse-Boat. "  By  John  Kendrick 
Bangs.  Illustrated.  London  :  Osgood.  1897. 
The  idea  that  dead  immortals  might  find  themselves 
amid  circumstances  of  romance  is  not  new,  and  Mr. 
Bangs  has  not  used  it  to  good  effect.  Socrates,  Shak- 
speare,  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
Lindley  Murray,  Dr.  Livingstone,  Shylock,  Hamlet, 
Demosthenes,  Noah,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  King 
Solomon,  and  others  were  members  of  a  body  called 
"The  Associated  Shades."  They  had  had  a  house-boat 
on  the  river  Styx.  Captain  Kidd  had  stolen  the  house- 
boat, and,  taking  with  him  many  wives  of  the  other 
Shades,  had  sailed  into  regions  unknown.  As  the  Shades 
were  considering  the  situation  a  stranger  appeared,  and, 
having  impressed  them  with  the  story  of  how  he  had 
detected  a  robber  of  diamonds,  was  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  recovering  the  house-boat.  The  stranger  was 
Sherlock  Holmes.  That  is  Mr.  Bangs's  plot.  The 
diamond-robber  story  is  good  parody  ;  but  it  was  not 
worth  writing.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Bangs  has 
infused  no  amusement  whatever  into  the  dialogues  of 
the  illustrious  dead.    His  book  is  weary  work. 

"  The  Wooing  of  Mavis  Grayle."    By  Charles  Hannan, 
F.  R.  G.S.    London  :  Macqueen.  1897. 

This  story  is  founded  on  the  records  of  a  sensational 
trial  on  a  charge  of  murder.  In  that  respect  it  may 
interest  those  who  remember  the  case.  Others  could 
not  read  it  either  with  pleasure  or  with  patience.  It  is 
stilted  and  stupid. 

"As   We   Sow."     By  Christopher  Hare.  London: 
Osgood.  1897. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  novel  was  promising.  In  it 
Mr.  Hare  seemed  to  be  imitating  Mr.  Hardy  with  some 
success.  The  story  which  he  unfolds,  however,  is 
dreary,  and  Mr.  Hare  has  no  gift  enabling  him  to 
weave  his  drab  materials  into  an  artistic  fabric. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

MESSRS.  LONGMANS  will  publish  in  October  a 
new  volume  by  Mr.  Herbert  Vivian.  The  dis- 
tinguished author  assures  us  that  it  will  be  "  a  work 
of  absorbing  interest,"  and  will  describe  "his  recent 
travels  in  Servia  with  a  vigour  and  vivacity  unparalleled 
in  literature."  Nothing  has  been  written  about  Servia 
for  some  thirty  years,  and  the  book  should  surely  be  a 
success.  If  an  author  does  not  know  how  properly  to 
appraise  his  own  work,  who  can  ? 

Sir  William  Lockyer's  notes  on  the  total  solar 
eclipses  of  1893,  1896,  and  1898,  are  being  issued  by 
Messrs.  Macmillan  in  book  form  under  the  title  of 
"  Recent  and  Coming  Eclipses." 

The  second  volume  of  "  Letters  Received  by  the  East 
India  Company  from  its  Servants  in  the  East  "  is  being 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low.  The  India  Office 
Records  have  been  drawn  upon  for  the  correspondence, 
the  extent  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
ten  volumes  will  be  occupied  with  the  events  between 
1603  and  1619.  Mr.  F.  C.  Danvers  is  editing  the  series, 
and  an  introduction  is  contributed  by  Sir  George  Bird- 
wood.  An  extensive  work  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Fred  T.  Jane,  entitled  "  All  the  World's  Fighting 
Ships."  Reproductions  will  be  given  of  every  warship 
in  existence  at  the  present  time,  and  the  text  will  be 
rendered  in  English,  French,  German  and  Italian. 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low  purpose  issuing  the  work 
annually. 

Messrs.  Bliss,  Sands  &  Co.  will  shortly  publish  a 
work  by  the  Rev.  Dom  Bede  Camm,  O.S.B.,  entitled 
"A  Benedictine  Martyr  in  England;  being  the  Life 
and  Times  of  the  Venerable  Servant  of  God,  Dom  John 
Roberts,  O.S.B.,"  who  was  hanged,  drawn  and 
quartered  on  10  December,  1610,  at  Tyburn.  This 
work  should  be  of  interest  to  Catholic  readers  in 
Wales,  where  the  Rev.  Dom  John  Roberts  was  born, 
and  at  Oxford,  where  he  received  his  education  at 
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St.  John's  College.  Messrs.  Bliss,  Sands  &  Co.  will 
also  publish  a  new  work  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Underbill 
(author  of  "  In  and  Out  of  the  Pigskin,"  and  many 
other  sporting  novels)  entitled  "Hunting,  and  Practical 
Hints  for  Hunting  Men." 

The  publication  on  Monday  next  of  Mr.  Lewis 
Sergeant's  "Greece  in  the  Nineteenth  Century"  will 
come  at  a  timely  date.  The  author  has  incorporated  in 
his  new  work  much  of  his  previous  volume  on  "  New 
Greece,"  which  was  contemporary  with  the  Berlin 
Treaty,  and  he  has  brought  the  details  up  to  the  present 
crisis.  Another  book  of  topical  interest  which  Mr. 
Fisher  Unwin  is  bringing  out  on  the  22nd  inst.  is  a 
story  by  a  young  Colonial  writer,  Mr.  H.  C.  Mcllwaine, 
entitled  "  The  Twilight  Reef,"  dealing  with  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  gold-seekers  in  the  arid  plains  of  Australia. 

A  singular  experiment  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Allen 
Upward  of  writing  a  novel  in  rhyme,  and  Messrs. 
Chapman  &  Hall  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  the 
attempt  by  undertaking  the  publishing  of  "  A  Day's 
Tragedy."  They  will  also  produce  this  autumn  Miss 
Violet  Hunt's  new  story,  "  Unkist  Unkind,"  and  a 
book  of  "  Verse  Fancies,"  by  Edward  Levetus,  with 
designs  by  Celia  Levetus. 

Conspicuous  among  Mr.  Heinemann's  new  publica- 
tions are  the  "Unpublished  Letters  of  Napoleon  I.," 
selected  from  the  correspondence  suppressed  by  the 
Imperial  Commission  of  1858-1869.  They  are  translated 
by  Lady  Mary  Lloyd.  In  the  "  Literatures  of  the 
World "  series,  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  is  responsible  for 
English  literature,  Dr.  Richard  Garnett  for  Italian,  Mr. 
Fitzmaurice  Kelly  for  Spanish,  Mr.  W.  G.  Aston  for 
Japanese,  Dr.  Georg  Brandes  for  Modern  Scandinavian 
literature,  Mr.  A.  A.  Macdonnell  for  Sanscrit,  and 
Professor  Dowden  for  French.  In  addition  to  these, 
Hungarian  literature  will  be  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Zolthan 
Beothy,  German  by  Dr.  Herford,  and  Latin  by  Dr. 
Verrall.  In  the  department  of  fiction,  Mr.  Heinemann 
is  producing  new  novels  by  Madame  Sarah  Grand,  Dr. 
Max  Nordau,  Messrs.  W.  E.  Norris,  Henry  James,  H. 
G.  Wells,  Stephen  Crane,  and  Harold  Frederic.  Among 
volumes  devoted  to  belles  lettres  are  a  selection  of  the 
poems  of  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt,  with  an  introduction 
by  Mr.  Henley,  and  "The  Plays  ofGerbart  Hauptmann," 
translated  by  Mr.  William  Archer. 

At  last  we  are  to  have  a  comprehensive  translation 
of  "  Wundt's  Ethics."  Thework,  which  has  been  under- 
taken by  Professor  Titchener,  of  Cornell,  will  be  issued 
shortly  by  Messrs.  Sonnenschein  in  three  volumes. 

Messrs.  Methuen's  contribution  to  current  fiction 
includes  a  novel  by  the  late  Mrs.  Oliphant,  called  "The 
Lady's  Walk,"  a  new  story  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker, 
"  The  Pomp  of  the  Lavelettes,"  and  "  Bladys,"  by  the 
Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould. 

Another  addition  to  Colonial  history  is  announced  by 
Mr.  Grant  Richards  in  Mr.  Beckles  Willson's  "The 
Tenth  Island,"  which  gives  an  account  of  Newfound- 
land, "its  people,  its  politics,  its  problems  and  its 
peculiarities."  The  book  includes  contributions  from 
Sir  William  Whiteway,  Lord  Charles  Beresford  and 
Mr.  Kipling. 

Under  the  dual  editorship  of  Mr.  Christopher  Mark- 
ham  and  Dr.  Charles  Cox,  the  records  of  the  borough 
of  Northampton  have  been  compressed  into  a  two- 
volume  edition,  which  is  to  be  issued  almost  immedi- 
ately by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock. 

A  new  departure  in  cheap  series  is  being  essayed  by 
Messrs.  Service  &  Paton  in  their  "  Whitehall  Library," 
which  is  to  be  remarkable  for  its  binding,  paper, 
printing  and  price.  The  edition  commences  with 
Kingsley's  "  Hypatia "  and  Carlyle's  "Sartor  Re- 
sartus." 

The  "  Centenary  Burns  "  is  concluded  with  the  fourth 
volume,  which  Messrs.  Jack  are  about  to  issue,  and 
consists  of  miscellaneous  songs  and  unauthorized  poems. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Henley's  introductory  essay  occupies  110 
pages. 

Mr.  Elkin  Mathews  is  commencing  his  autumn  season 
with  two  books  of  widely  different  interest.  "  An  Attic 
in  Bohemia,"  by  Mr.  Lacon  Watson,  deals  with  the 


humorous  side  of  life  in  the  old  Inns  of  Court ;  and 
"  The  Canon  "  is  an  exposition  of  the  pagan  mystery 
perpetuated  in  the  Cabala  as  the  rule  of  all  the  arts. 
The  latter  volume  has  a  preface  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Cunning- 
hanie  Graham. 

Miss  Jessie  Weston's  studies  on  "The  Legend  of 
Sir  Gawain  "  forms  the  seventh  volume  in  the  "  Grimm 
Library,"  and  is  among  Mr.  David  Nutt's  forthcoming 
works. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  is  contributing  an  article  on 
"Africa"  to  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  for  October. 
This  issue  will  complete  the  fortieth  year  of  the  maga- 
zine's existence. 

The  23rd  inst.  has  been  chosen  by  Messrs.  Skeffing- 
ton  as  the  date  of  publication  of  Mr.  Guy  Boothby's 
new  novel,  "  Sheilah  McLeod  :  a  heroine  of  the  Back 
Blocks." 

Mr.  Fred  Whishaw  has  a  triplet  of  new  novels  in  the 
hands  of' Messrs.  Griffith  &  Farran,  with  the  following 
titles,  "The  White  Witch  of  the  Matabele,"  "The 
Adventures  of  a  Stowaway,"  and  "  Gubbins  Minor  and 
Some  Other  Fellows."  The  same  firm  is  also  publishing 
"The  Lady  of  Holt  Dene,"  by  Mrs.  Emma  Marshall, 
and  "  For  Treasure  Bound,"  by  Mr.  Harry  Colling- 
wood. 

Commander  Bacon  has  chosen  "The  City  of  Blood  " 
as  the  title  for  his  narrative  of  the  Benin  expedition  of 
1897.  The  details  will  be  elucidated  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Overend's  illustrations  from  sketches  by  the  author. 
Mr.  Edward  Arnold  is  producing  the  book,  together 
with  a  short  volume  by  Professor  Walter  Raleigh  on 
"  Style." 

ABOUT  CHINA. 

"  The  Mystic  Flowery  Land.     A  Personal  Narrative."  By 
Charles  J.  H.  Halcombe.    London  :  Luzac  &  Co.  1897. 

WE  are  uncertain  whether,  in  calling  this  a  Personal 
Narrative,  the  author  means  to  imply  that  everything 
happened  to  him  exactly  as  he  has  set  it  down  ;  or  whether 
the  anecdotes  may  be  regarded  as  an  apocryphal  setting 
for  his  collection  of  legends  and  sketches  of  Chinese  life. 
We  should  say,  under  the  first  supposition,  that  he  had  some 
remarkable  experiences  ;  under  the  second,  that  his  studies  of 
local  colour  had  been  incomplete.  It  is  possible,  by  the 
method  adopted,  to  produce  an  agreeable  book  ;  but  the  con- 
necting links  need  to  be  well  forged  ;  and  Mr.  Halcombe  is 
deficient  in  the  necessary  skill.  The  well-known  legend,  for 
instance,  of  the  damsel  who  threw  herself  into  molten  metal 
to  insure  the  success  of  her  father's  casting,  gains  little  from 
being  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  Chinese  Christian  with  whom  the 
author  is  supposed  to  be  walking  at  Shanghai.  So  with  regard 
to  the  abortive  shooting  excursion  during  which  we  are  told 
about  a  phantom  junk.  A  Chinese  crew  might  invade  their 
passenger's  cabin,  but  they  would  hardly  help  themselves  to  his 
biscuits  ;  nor  would  the  ordinary  species  of  foreign  passenger 
condone  their  offence  by  adding  whisky  and  hobnobbing, 
even  for  the  sake  of  hearing  how  the  escape  of  a  serpent 
originated  the  trouble  and  the  myth.  Here  is  local  colour, 
without  doubt,  but  the  method  savours  of  signboard  paint- 
ing. The  same  criticism  may  be  applied  to  the  chapters  on 
Shanghai.  Descriptions  of  the  public  gardens  and  the  bund, 
and  of  opium  and  gambling-houses  and  cock-lofts,  are  dragged 
into  a  rather  incredible  romance.  It  is  well  to  be  told  (in  a 
footnote)  that  Chinese  ladies  are  not  in  the  habit  of  going 
for  walks  even  with  male  relatives,  or  we  might  be  led  to 
suppose  from  the  author's  intimacy  with  Miss  Wang  Seou-jae 
that  there  are,  in  the  Far  East,  some  very  New  Women 
indeed.  We  should  be  inclined  to  go  even  further  than 
that  admission,  and  to  say  that  orphan  girls  whose  parents 
have  left  them  15,000  dollars  do  not,  even  if  they  have  had  a 
foreign  education,  commonly  live  in  houses  of  their  own,  even 
with  two  female  attendants — still  less  ramble  hand  in  hand 
with  foreign  gentlemen  ;  and  if  Miss  Seou-jae  did  all  this,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  her  aunt  and  guardian  thought  it  time 
to  interfere.  In  France  the  aunt  would  have  called  a  conseil  de 
famille.  Being  in  China  she  caused  her  niece  '  o  be  kidnapped 
and  sent  to  Soochow.  The  subsequent  search  for  her,  with 
accompaniments  of  revolvers,  roof-climbing,  and  rope-ladders, 
would  be  more  impressive  if  the  detective  (Ah  Shun)  were  not 
shaking  all  the  time  with  suppressed  laughter.  As  it  is,  when 
the  author,  after  ineffable  scrambling  and  peeping  at  a  wrong — 
but  still  very  beautiful — lady,  is  warned  to  fly  in  sounds  never 
pronounced  by  unsophisticated  Chinese  lips,  we  are-  irresistibly 
tempted  to  emulate  Ah  Shun.  Of  the  subsequent  episode  of 
the  bamboo  tube  containing  a  missive,  of  the  chivalrous  boat 
journey  and  blank  return,  we  can  only  say  that,  if  in  the 
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approved  style  of  mediaeval  romance,  it  is  rather  poor  setting 
for  a  picture  of  Soochow.  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  has  told  us  how 
the  elephant  declines  to  drag  his  gun  too  far,  because  he  can 
"see  inside,"  while  the  less  intelligent  ox  goes  carelessly  under 
fire.  Mr.  Halcombe  gives  us  a  somewhat  similar  impression. 
He  sees  and  hears  Chinese  things  and  conveys  not  a  bad  im- 
pression, on  the  whole,  of  what  he  has  seen  and  heard.  He  is 
sympathetic,  too,  in  a  way  ;  but  he  fails  to  get,  or  to  place  his 
readers  in,  a  Chinese  milieu.  He  disarms  criticism  to  some 
extent  by  pleading  that  he  has,  since  the  age  of  fifteen,  spent 
what  should  have  been  studious  days  in  travels  by  land  and 
sea,  in  the  wilds  of  Australia  and  Africa.  Still,  when  we  find 
three  such  mistakes  as  "  koutowing,"  "His  Excellence,"  and 
"venders  "  (pp.  15 1-2),  in  seven  lines,  we  cannot  but  suggest 
that  something  more  than  a  faculty  of  accumulating  facts  is  re- 
quired to  write  a  book.  Mr.  Halcombe  has  accumulated  a  good 
many  facts,  and  succeeds  in  conveying  certain  distinct  if  crude 
impressions  of  Chinese  life  and  thought.  The  drawback  is 
that  the  connecting  thread  is  clumsy  and  that  the  knots  are 
obtrusive.  Of  one  feature  of  the  book  we  are  glad  to  speak 
with  praise  :  the  illustrations  are  characteristic,  attractive,  and 
well  executed.  The  whole  book  is,  indeed,  from  the  publisher's 
point  of  view,  well  got  up. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

IN  his  account  of  the   condition   of  political  prisoners  in 
Siberia  Mr.  J.  Y.  Simpson  in  "Blackwood's  Magazine" 
endeavours  to  hold  the  balance  even  between  Mr.  Kennan  and 
Mr.  De  Windt.    He  thinks  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on 
both  sides,  and  that  the  great  differences  between  the  apologist 
of  the  "  politicals,"  and  the  apologist  of  the  Russian  Government 
are  due  rather  to  the  point  of  view  of  each  than  to  any  mis- 
representation of  the  facts.    His  own  account  of  the  political 
prisoners  and  their  mode  of  life  is  an  interesting  one,  and  on  the 
whole,  though  some  of  them  suffer  great  hardships,  their  lot  does 
not  seem  such  a  terrible  one  as  would  appear  from  the  harrow- 
ing pictures  we  sometimes  get.    The  great  blot  on  the  Siberian 
exile  system  is  the  exile  of  political  prisoners  by  "  administrative 
process."    Under  this  system  any  man,  woman  or  child  whom 
the  spies  of  the  Government  believe  to  be  "politically  untrust- 
worthy" can  be  arrested  and  banished  without  trial,  and  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  greater  number  of  political  exiles  in  Siberia 
have  been  deported  in  this  fashion.    Mr.  Simpson  thinks  it 
tolerably  certain  that  there  will  be  a  revolution  in  Russia  one 
day,  but  he  does  not  believe  it  will  come  from  any  revolutionary 
party  so  called.    He  thinks  it  will  come  from  the  mass  of  the 
people.    An  appreciation  of  Mrs.  Oliphant  as  a  novelist  sums 
up  her  qualities  as  humour,  sympathy,  tolerance,  penetration, 
good  sense  and  felicitous  expression  ;  and  Mr.  Ian  Malcolm, 
M.P.,  talks  of  Bayreuth  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ordinary 
person  instead  of  that  of  the  musical  critic.    At  least  he  starts 
out  with  that  intention,  but  before  he  comes  to  an  end  he 
launches  out  into  a  quite  unnecessary  dissertation  on  Wagner's 
career.    Major-General  Tweedie  speaks  highly  of  the  English 
soldier  in  his  dealings  with  native  women,  and  from  his  own 
experience  of  Tommy  Atkins  in  the  Mutiny,  in  Abyssinia,  and 
in  Afghanistan  declares  that  from  the  first  the  reports  that  he 
had  been  playing  the  ruffian  during  the  Plague  operations  were 
wholly  incredible.    A  gossipy  and  interesting   description  of 
scenes  in  Thessaly  during  the  armistice  by  Mr.  Walter  B. 
Harris,  a  Note  on  the  Nature  of  Tragedy  by  Mr.  Saintsbury, 
and  the  continuation  of  Mr.  Blackmore's  story,  are  the  other 
noticeable  features  of  a  fairly  good  number. 

"  Macmillan's  Magazine"  publishes  some  dozen  letters 
written  by  Sir  Humphrey  Senhouse  (then  Captain  Senhouse), 
from  H.M.S.  "Superb"  in  the  June  and  July  of  181 5.  The 
captain  was  much  disappointed  in  Napoleon's  appearance. 
"  His  figure  is  very  bad  ;  he  is  short  with  a  large  head,  his 
hands  and  legs  are  small,  and  his  body  so  corpulent  as  to  pro- 
ject very  considerably.  His  coat,  made  very  plain  as  you  see 
it  in  most  prints,  from  being  very  short  in  the  back  gives  his 
figure  a  more  ridiculous  appearance.  His  profile  is  good  and 
is  exactly  what  his  busts  and  portraits  represent  ;  but  his  full 
face  is  bad.  His  eyes  are  a  light  blue,  with  a  light  yellow 
tinge  on  the  iris,  heavy,  and  totally  contrary  to  what  I  ex- 
pected ;  his  teeth  are  bad  ;  but  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance is  versatile,  and  expressive  beyond  measure  of  the  quick 
and  varying  passions  of  the  mind."  As  for  his  manner,  the 
captain  chiefly  noted  his  want  of  politeness  to  ladies,  his  end- 
less questions,  the  lively  interest  he  took  in  every  conceivable 
subject,  and  the  quickness  with  which  he  dashed  from  one  to 
another.  Captain  Senhouse  started  with  no  prejudice  in 
Napoleon's  favour.  On  6  July  he  writes,  "  I  have  now  lost  all 
good  opinion  of  Napoleon."  On  18  July  he  writes,  "  It  was 
impossible  not  to  forget  all  the  dark  shades  of  his  conduct 
through  life,  and  to  feel  nothing  but  benevolence  towards  him 
and  his  followers.  The  Admiral,"  Sir  Henry  Hotham, 
"and  myself  have  both  discovered  that  our  inveteracy 
has  oozed  out  like  the  courage  of  Acres  in  'The  Rivals.'" 
An  anonymous  writer  contributes  a  Carlylean  disquisition  on 
"  Hats  and  Hat  Worship,"  amusing  enough  ;  another  has 
some  wise  words  to  say  on  the  false  method  that  produced  the 
coloured  mezzotint  and  the  coloured  impression  from  the 


stipple-plate  ;  and  a  third  makes  a  somewhat  novel  point  in  dis- 
cussing the  duel.  It  must  cease,  not  because  it  is  a  bad 
institution,  but  because  it  is  too  fine  a  growth  to  live  in  an  age 
of  vulgar  publicity. 

The  "  Cornhill "  is  readable  from  beginning  to  end,  from  the 
anniversary  study  of  Brunei  to  the  July  "  Pages  from  a  Private 
Diary,"  although  these  pages  are  becoming  a  little  oppressive 
in  their  pedantry.  Or  was  the  pedantry  there  all  along,  or  is 
it  exactly  pedantry,  this  peculiar  disease  that  attacks  the  able 
and  pleasant  gentlemen  who  chat  at  the  tail  of  monthly  maga- 
zines ?  Mr.  C.  H.  Firth  has  a  fine  subject,  "The  Court  of 
Cromwell,"  the  ceremonies  and  expenditure  at  Whitehall. 
Colonel  E.  Vibart  contributes  the  first  instalment  of  his  personal 
narrative  of  the  Sepoy  revolt  at  Delhi. 

"  Temple  Bar  "  has  a  pretty  little  account  of  Greuze  by  Mr. 
Harold  Armitage,  and  Mr.  Augustus  Branston  writes  of  a 
soldier  who  began  life  as  Greuze's  pupil— Count  Henry  de 
Costa,  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  who  treated  with  Napoleon 
on  the  downfall  of  Savoy.  Of  Napoleon,  the  Count  wrote  ;  "  His 
manner  was  deficient  in  amenity  and  grace.  The  impression 
left  by  this  young  man  was  a  sort  of  pained  admiration." 
Among  other  things,  Napoleon  said  to  him, "  I  wanted  to  make 
the  King's  Gerard  Dow  a  condition  ;  but  I  did  not  know  how 
to  bring  a  picture  into  an  armistice." 

"  Longman's"  opens  with  the  first  six  chapters  of  "  Weeping 
Ferry,"  the  story  by  Margaret  L.  Woods  that  appears  in  the 
September  issue  of  "  Lippincott's."  Mr.  J.  R.  E.  Sumner 
counts  up,  item  by  item,  the  little  advantages  that  the  American 
ranchman,  born  to  the  work,  has  over  the  Englishman  who 
comes  to  it— an  instructive  tale.  The  American  gets  more 
work,  and  more  valuable  work,  out  of  his  hired  hands  ;  he 
makes  closer  bargains  in  trafficking  undesirable  beasts  or 
machinery  with  his  neighbours  ;  he  is  better  supported  by  a 
wife  who  is  as  engrossed  as  her  husband  in  the  business  of 
"getting  there"  ;  nothing  is  too  insignificant  or  too  trouble- 
some. And  the  important  little  things  he  gets  done  "while  he 
is  resting"  ! 

The  "  Progressive  Review"  has  rather  a  bitter  article,  laying 
the  blame  for  members'  expenditures  at  the  door  of  their  work- 
ing men  constituents,  and  an  exhortation,  not  very  reassuring,  to 
the  "  Progressive  Forces  "  to  unite. 

Swift's  letters  to  Chetwode  continue  in  the  "  Atlantic 
Monthly."  Mr.  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve  writes  charmingly  of 
Southern  trials  during  the  War,  a  tale  lighted  now  and  again 
with  recollections  from  Thucydides  and  Aristophanes  and  their 
pictures  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

"  Harper's  "  has  an  appreciation  of  Du  Maurier  by  Mr.  Henry 
James — delightfully  suspended,  intricate,  considerate,  and  with- 
drawn, especially  the  account  of  Du  Maurier  under  the  late 
storm  of  popularity.  The  "  Century "  has  the  concluding  ex- 
tracts from  the  Journals  of  the  explorer,  E.  J.  Glave,  who  died 
in  the  May  of  '95,  dealing  with  "  Cruelty  in  the  Congo  Free 
State."  Mr.  Walter  A.  Wyckoff  continues,  in  "  Scribner's,"  his 
interesting  experiences  as  a  workman  seeking  employment. 

"  Cassier's  "  is  an  amazing  issue  of  300  pages  entirely  devoted 
to  various  branches  of  marine  engineering. 

The  "  Mercure  de  France"  publishes  the  first  half  of  Mr. 
Meredith's  lecture  on  Comedy,  translated  by  M.  Henry  Davray 

(For  This  Weele's  Books  see  page  330.) 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


NOTICE.— The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume,  is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning,  but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
mails  every  Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First 
Edition  cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the 
regular  issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4  p.7>i.  on  Fridays. 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  A  printed  Scale  of  Charges 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 


FRANCE. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  PARIS  every  Saturday  from 
Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banqtie  (near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  at  Le 
Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Le  Kiosque 
Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capueines,  Le  Kiosque  Vermimes, 
Cour  de  Rome,  and  at  the  GALIGNANI  Library,  Nice. 

AMEBICA. 

Copies  are  on  Sale  at  the  International  News  Company's  Offices, 
83  and  85  Duane  Street,  New  York,  Messrs.  Damrell  & 
Upham's,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  at  Thb 
Harold  Wilson  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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The  INTERNATIONAL  FUR  STORE 


163 

REGENT  STREET 

(Two  doors  from 
New  Burlington  Street). 


198 

REGENT  STREET 

(Opposite 
Conduit  Street). 


THE   CHEAPEST   AND   BEST  HOUSE 


FOR 


FASHIONABLE  FURS  AND 

FUR  GARMENTS. 

Finest  Qualities,  Lowest  Prices,  Exclusive  &  Original  Designs. 


Gentlemen's  Fur  Lined  Overcoats  from  £10. 


fTMPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY 
J-'  ONE  FLAG,  and  MONTE  CRISTO. 
Doors  open  at  7.45. 


EVENING,  UNDER 

Grand  Variety  Entertainment. 


JET,  Furnished,  FIRST  STORY  FLAT,  Bournemouth. 

Four  Rooms.  Kitchen,  Bath,  w.c.  South  aspect. — Address,  Harrison, 
Corner  Cottage,  Boscombe,  Bournemouth. 

pASTBOURNE. — Lady  CunlitTe  has  personal  knowledge  of 

the  happy  life  and  careful  training  bestowed  on  a  few  GIRLS  in  a  very 
PRIVATE  SCHOOL,  delightfully  domiciled.^  Its  Principal  has  also  the  warm 
recommendation  of  Lady  Elphinstone,  Lady  Stirling,  and  others  whose  daughters 
were  her  pupils. — For  details,  address  "  H.  M.,"  Avonmore,  Meads,  Eastbourne. 

CT.  BARTHOLOMEW'S   HOSPITAL  and  COLLEGE. 

^    The  WINTER  SESSION  will  begin  on  Friday,  October  i,  1897. 

Students  can  reside  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital  walls,  subject  to  the  colle- 
giate regulations. 

The  Hospital  contains  a  service  of  750  beds.  Scholarships  and  Prizes  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  nearly  ^900  are  awarded  annually. 

The  Medical  School  contains  large  Lecture  Rooms  and  well-appointed  Labora- 
tories for  Practical  Teaching,  as  well  as  Dissecting  Rooms,  Museum,  Library,  &c. 

A  large  Recreation  Ground  has  recently  been  purchased,  and  is  open  to  members 
of  the  Students'  Clubs. 

For  further  particulars  apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Warden  of  the 
College,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  E.C. 

A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 

CT.   THOMAS'S    HOSPITAL    MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

Albert  Embankment,  London.  S.E. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  of  1897-98  will  OPEN  on  Saturday,  October  2,  when 
the  prizes  will  be  distributed  at  Three  p.m.  in  the  Governor's  Hall. 

Three  Entrance  Scholarships  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  September — viz.  : 
One  of  .£150  and  one  of  £60  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  with  either  Physiology, 
Botany,  or  Zoology,  for  first  year's  Students ;  one  of  £50  in  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
and  Chemistry,  for  third  year's  Students,  from  the  Universities. 

Scholarships  and  money  prizes  of  the  value  of  .£300  are  awarded  at  the  Sessional 
Examinations,  as  well  as  several  medals. 

Special  classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific  and 
Intermediate  M.B.  Examinations  of  the  University  of  London. 

All  hospital  appointments  are  open  to  Students  without  charge. 

Club  Rooms  and  an  Athletic  Ground  are  provided  for  Students. 

The  School  Buildings  and  the  Hospital  can  be  seen  on  application  to  the  Medical 
Secretary. 

The  fees  may  be  paid  in  one  sum  or  by  instalments.  Entries  may  be  made  sepa- 
rately to  lecture  or  to  hospital  practice  ;  and  special  arrangements  are  made  for 
Students  entering  from  the  Universities  and  for  qualified  practitioners. 
_  A  register  of  approved  lodgings  is  kept  by  the  Medical  Secretary,  who  also  has  a 
list  of  local  medical  practitioners,  clergymen,  and  others  who  receive  Students  into 
their  houses. 

For  prospectuses  and  all  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Rendle,  the  Medical  Secretary. 

H.  P.  HAWKINS,  M.A.,  M.D.  Oxon,  Dean. 

gT.   BARTHOLOMEW'S   HOSPITAL  and  COLLEGE. 
PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  CLASS. 

Systematic  Courses  of  Lectures  and  Laboratory  Work  in  the  subjects  of  the  Pre- 
liminary Scientific  and  Intermediate  B.Sc.  Examinations  of  the  University  of 
London  will  commence  on  October  i,  and  continue  till  July,  1898. 

Fee  for  the  whole  course,  £21,  or  £tZ  18s.  to  students  of  the  Hospital ;  or  single 
subjects  may  be  taken. 

There  is  a  Special  Class  for  the  January  Examination. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Warden  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  London,  E.C. 
A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 

THING'S   COLLEGE,  LONDON.— STUDENTS  in  Arts 

and  Science,  Engineering,  Architecture,  and  Applied  Sciences,  Medicine,  and 
other  branches  of  education  will  be  admitted  for  the  next  Term  on  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 28.    EVENING  CLASSES  commence  Thursday,  September  30. 

Students  are  classed  on  entrance  according  to  their  proficiency,  and  terminal 
reports  of  the  progress  and  conduct  of  Matriculated  Students  are  sent  to  their 
parents  and  guardians.    There  are  Entrance  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions. 

Students  who  are  desirous  of  studying  any  particular  subject  or  subjects,  without 
attending  the  complete  courses  of  the  various  faculties,  can  be  admitted  as  non- 
matriculated  students  on  payment  of  the  separate  fees  for  such  classes  as  they 
select. 

The  College  has  an  entrance  both  from  the  Strand  and  from  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment, close  to  the  Temple  Station. 

For  Prospectuses  and  all  information  apply  to  the  Secretary,  King's  College, 
London,  W.C. 

QREEK  (Ancient  and  Modern),  LATIN,  ARABIC,  HIN- 

DUSTANT,  and  all  Modern  Languages  ;  rapid  and  thorough  Tuition  by 
Gouin  Series  Method.  Classes  Morning,  Afternoon,  and  Evening;  Specimen 
Lesson  free.  For  particulars  apply,  Secretary,  Central  School  of  Foreign 
Tongues,  Howard  House,  Arundel  Street,  Strand. 


THE  BERKELEY  HOTEL 

AND 

THE  BERKELEY  RESTAURANT 

ARE  NOW  OPEN. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  past  winter. 
Entrance  to  Hotel :  I  BERKELEY  STREET. 
Entrance  to  Restaurant  :  74  PICCADILLY. 


POSITION  UNRIVALLED. 

THE   LANGHAM  HOTEL, 

PORTLAND  PLACE,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

Quiet,  Open,  and  Healthy  Situation  in  Fashionable  and  Convenient 
Locality,  near  the  Best  Shops  &c. 

TABLE  D'HOTE  or  A  LA  CARTE. 

Private  Apartments  for  Wedding  Receptions,  Dinners, 

;&c. 

Tariff  on  application  to  the  Manager. 


THE  HOTEL  ALBEMARLE 
AND  RESTAURANT. 


PATRONIZED   BY  ROYALTY. 


NEW  MANAGEMENT. 

VERMERSCH,  PROPRIETOR. 

ALSO  AT 

PARIS  :   IMPERIAL  HOTEL. 
BOULOGNE-S.-M.  :   IMPERIAL  PAVILION  HOTEL. 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

(TEMPERANCE), 
FACING  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM, 
GREAT    RUSSELL    STREET,  LONDON. 

This  newly  erected  and  commodious  Hotel  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the 
requirements  of  those  who  desire  all  the  conveniences  and  advantages  of 
the  larger  modern  licensed  hotels  at  moderate  charges.  Passenger  lift. 
Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Bath-rooms  on  every  floor.  Spacious  Dining, 
Drawing,  Writing,  Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms.  All  Floors  Fireproof. 
Perfect  Sanitation.    Night  Porter. 

Full  Tariff  and  Testimonials  post  free  on  application. 

Telegraphic  address :  "  Thackeray,  London."      Proprietor — J.  TRUSLOVE. 

TORINO  CAFE  RESTAURANT, 

45,  OXFORD  STREET,  45. 

E.  TIRINANZI. 
TABLE  D'HOTE  DINNER  FROM   5   TILL  8. 

Service  X  la  Carte. 
PRIVATE   DINING    ROOMS   FOR  PARTIES. 
Wines,  Spirits,  Beer  and  Cigars  of  the  Best  Quality. 

AVONDALE  HOTEL,  LONDON. 

HOTEL     AND  RESTAURANT, 

PICCADILLY. 
EXCELLENT  CUISINE. 
Piccadilly,  the  Best  Position  in  London. 

Proprietors— -MM.  j  £UGiiNE,  From  the  Savoy. 

SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens. 


Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day;  for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 

SAYOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  plays 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

Managers  {  £  fcHF.N  A  RD.         Chef  dc  Cuisine  :  Maltre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND    HOTEL,  ROME, 


Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Actor's  Art,  The  (J.  A.  Hammerton).    Redway.  6s. 

Adventures  of  the  Kroad  Arrow,  The  (Morley  Roberts).    Hutchinson.    31.  6d. 
Africa,  Health  in  (Dr.  Kerr  Cross).    Nisbet.    3s.  6d. 

Alchemy  and  Pharmacy,  The  Mystery  and  Romance  of  (C.  J.  S.  Thompson). 

Scientific  Press. 

Arnold,  Thomas  and  Matthew  (Sir  Joshua  Fitch).    Heinemann.  5$. 

Basle,  The  Printers  of  (C.  W.  Heckethorn).    Unwin.  zis. 

liird  Life,  Curio-ities  of  (Chas.  Dixon).    Redway.    ■js.  bd. 

Charmer,  The  (Shan  F.  Bullock).    Bowden.  3s. 

Child  in  the  Temple,  A  (Frank  Mathew).    Lane.    3*.  6d. 

Christ  and  His  Friends  (A.  F.  W.  Ingram).    Gardner,  Darton.    is.  6d. 

Corelli.  Marie,  The  Beauties  of  (Annie  Mackay).    Redway.    2J.  td. 

Court  of  King  Arthur,  The  (W.  H.  Frost).    Macqueen.  6s. 

Critical  Method,  New  Essays  towards  a  (J.  M.  Robertson).    Lane.  6s. 

Dacoit's  Treasure,  The  (H.  C.  Moore).    Addison,  it. 

Day's  Tragedy,  A  (Allen  Upward).    Chapman  &  Hall. 

English  Portraits  (Part  5)  (Will  Rothenstein).    Richards,    is.  6d. 

English  Towns,  The  Story  of  our  (P.  H.  Ditchfield).    Redway.  6s. 

Ethics,  A  Manual  of  (J.  S.  Mackenzie).    Clive.    6s.  6d. 

Faith  and  Social  Service  (George  Hodges).    Gardner,  Darton.    3s.  6d. 

Fight  for  Freedom,  A  (Gordon  Stables).    Nisbet.  5s. 

French  Literature,  History  of  (Edward  Dowden).    Heinemann.  6s. 

Gadfly,  The  (E.  L.  Voynich).    Heinemann.  6s. 

Great  Power,  The  (M.  De  Webb).    Kegan  Paul.    at.  6d. 

Greek  Prose,  Hints  and  Helps  in  (W.  C.  F.  Walters).    Blackie.    IS.  6d. 

Harold  Effermere  (Michael  Costello).  Robertson. 

Historic  Ornament  (James  Ward).    Chapman  &  Hall. 

Humane  Science  Lectures  (Various  Authors).  Bell. 

Invisible  Man,  The(H.  G.  Wells).    Pearson.    3s.  6d. 

Klondike  Gold  Fields  and  How  to  Get  There  (F.  James).  Routledge. 

Lady  Rosalind  (Emma  Marshall).    Nisbet.  6s. 

Latin  Prose,  First  Steps  in  (W.  C.  F.  Walters).    Blackie.  2j. 

Mangan,  James  Clarence,  Selected  Poems  of.  Lane. 

Martian,  The  (G.  Du  Maurier).  Harpers. 

Middle  Greyness  (A.  J.  Dawson).    Lane.  6s. 

Mother,  Baby  and  Nursery  (G.  Tucker,  M.D  ).    Unwin.    3*.  6d. 

Paradise  Coal  Boat,  The  (Cutcliffe  Hyne\    Bowden.  6t. 

Plant  Life,  Glimpses  into  (Mrs.  Brightwen).    Unwin.    31.  6d. 

Postmaster  of  Market  Deignton  (B.  P.  Oppenheim).  Routledge. 

Prisoners  of  Conscience  (A.  E.  Barr).    Unwin.  6s. 

Quartier  Latin,  The.    Iliffe  &  Son.  6d. 

Queen  of  the  Jesters  (Max  Pemberton).    Pearson.  6s. 

Rip's  Redemption,  The  (E.  Livingston  Prescott).    Nisbet.  6s. 

Rivingtons'  Latin  Reader  (three  parts).    Rivingtons.    iff.  each. 

Russia,  In  Joyful  (John  A.  Logan).    Pearson.    io*.  6d. 

Secret  Societies,  The  (2  Vols.)  (C.  W.  Heckethorn).    Redway.    31s.  6d. 

Skipper's  Wooing,  The  (W.  W.  Jacobs).    Pearson.    3s.  6d. 

Sorrows  of  a  Society  Woman,  The  (Mark  English).    Roxburghe  Press.  6s. 

Soudan,  Fire  and  Sword  in  the  (R.  C.  S.  Pasha).    Arnold.  6s. 

Thessaly,  The  Battlefields  of  (Sir  E.  Ashmead  Bartlett).    Murray.  gs. 

Three  Partners  (Bret  Harte).    Chatto  &  Windus. 

United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico,  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the  (Lady  Howard  of 

Glossop).    Sampson  Low. 
Wordsworth,  The  Early  Life  of.    Dent.    71.  6d. 

THE  EMPIRE  TYPEWRITER. 

THE  LEADING  WRITING  MACHINE  OF  THE  WORLD. 
Price  £12  12s. 

Purchase  by  instalments  if  desired. 
If  you  wish  to  be  with  the  times 

USE  A  TYPEWRITER. 

If  you  wish  to  lead  the  times 

USE  AN  EMPIRE. 
THE  EMPIRE   TYPEWRITER    SYNDICATE,  Limited, 

7   QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. ;  and 
119  ST.  VINCENT  STREET,  GLASGOW. 


THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 

EPPS'3 

GRATEFUL— COMFORTING 

COCOA 

FOR   BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


SOTHERAN'S  PRICE  CURRENT  OF  LITERATURE, 

JVo.  587,  for  SEPTEMBER,  just  published,  contains  a  good  collection  of 
Books  for  the  Library  or  General  Reader,  including  numerous  important 

sets. 

Post  free  from 

H.  BOTHER  AN  &  CO.,  Booksellers, 

140  Strand,  W.C.,  or  37  Piccadilly,  W. 

rYO   WRITERS.— WANTED  at  once,  for  popular  New 

1  Weekly: 

War  Stories  and  Incidents,  about  2,000  words. 

Stories  of  Indian  and  Colonial  Life,  r,coo  to  2,500  words. 

Hunting  Stories,  about  500  to  1,000  words. 

Cycling  Stories,  about  500  to  1,500  words. 

Humorous  Sketches,  about  500  to  1,500  words. 

Interesting  and  Instructive  Articles  on  popular  subjects,  about  500  words. 
Anecdotes  of  Famous  Men,  about  200  to  300  words,  and 
Lite  Stories  of  Successful  Men,  about  1,000  to  1,500  words. 
Acceptance  or  return  of  MSS.  guaranteed,  but  stamps  for  postage  and  registra- 
tion must  be  enclosed.    All  contributions  to  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  Stories, 
Limited,  -fi  E<s-x  Street.  Strand.  W.C. 

AGENCY  FOB  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  B00K- 

SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE  sent  nn  application. 

PUOKS.— ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Boole- 
finder  ertflnr,  Plense  state  wants.  —  Edward  Bakpr's  C.reat  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 

W.  TH ACKER  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS  &  EXPORTERS, 

2  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  will  be  pleased  to  consider  MSS.  in  most 
Branches  of   Literature  with  a  view  to  publication  in   book  form.— Address, 
"Publishing  Department,"  W.  Thacker  &  Co.,  2  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Also  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Simla.    Established  1819. 
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JOHN   LANE'S  LIST. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 
A  CHILD  in  the  TEMPLE  :  a  Novel.    By  Frank 

Mathew.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

MIDDLE  GREYNESS  :  a  Novel.     By  A.  J.  Dawson. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

SELECTED  POEMS  of  JAMES  CLARENCE  MANGAN. 

With  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Preface  by  Louise  Imogen  Guiney. 
Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

NEW  ESSAYS  TOWARDS  a  CRITICAL  METHOD.  By 

John  M.  Robertson.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 


READY   SEPTEMBER  22. 
DERELICTS  :  a  Novel.    By  W.  J.  Locke.    Crown  8vo. 

LYRICS.     By  John  B.  Tabb.  Uniform  with  the  Author's 

Poems.    Square  32010.  4s.  6d.  net. 


READY   SEPTEMBER  29. 
CECILIA  :  a  Novel.    By  Stanley  Makower,  Author  of 

"  The  Mirror  of  Music."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  EARTH  BREATH,  and  other  Poems.    By  A.  E. 

Square  321T10.  3s.  6d.  net. 


NEW   AND   SUCCESSFUL  BOOKS. 
POEMS.    By  Colonel  John  Hay  (American  Ambassador 

at  the  Court  of  St.  James').  Including  "Pike  County  Ballads."  Authorized 
Edition,  with  Photogravure  Portrait  after  Hollyer.     4s.  6d.  net. 

CASTILIAN  DAYS.     By  Colonel  John  Hay.    4s.  6d. 


THE  SPEECH  of  COLONEL  JOHN  HAY  at  the 

UNVEILING  OF  THE  BUST  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  IN 
WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.    Square  i6mo.  is.  net. 

JUBILEE  GREETING  at  SPITHEAD  to  the  MEN  of 

GREATER  BRITAIN.    By  Theodore  Watts-Dunton.    is.  net. 

SYMPHONIES.     By  George  Egerton.    4s.  6d.  net. 
THE  FLIGHT  of  the  KING  :  a  Full,  True,  and  Parti- 

cular  Account  of  the  Escape  of  his  Most  Sacred  Majesty  King  Charles  II., 
after  the  Battle  of  Worcester.  By  Allan  Fea.  With  16  Portraits  in  Photo- 
gravure and  100  other  Illustrations.    21s.  net. 

THE    QUEST  of  the   GILT-EDGED    GIRL.  By 

Richard  de  Lyrienne.  The  Bodley  Booklets.  No.  II.  Square  i6mo. 
is.  net. 

THE  STEPMOTHER:  a  Tale  of  Modern  Athens.  By 

Gregory  Xenopoulos.    Translated  by  Mrs.  Edmonds.    2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  QUEST  of  the  GOLDEN  GIRL  :  a  Romance. 

By  Richard  Le  Gallienne.    5s.  net. 

PATIENCE  SPARHAWK  and  HER  TIMES  :  a  Novel. 

By  Gertrude  Atherton.    4s.  6d.  net. 

KING  NOANETT  :  a  Story  of  Devon  Settlers  in  Old 

Virginia  and  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  By  F.  J.  Stimson.  With  12  Full- 
page  Illustrations  by  Henry  Sandham.    5s.  net. 

GODS  and  THEIR  MAKERS  :  a  Novel.   By  Laurence 

Housman.    3s.  6d.  net. 

BROKEN    AWAY:  a  Novel.     By  Beatrice  Ethel 

Grimshaw.    3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  WISE  and  the  WAYWARD.   By  G.  S.  Street. 

45.  6d.  net. 

THE  BATTLE  Of  the  BAYS  :  Parodies  in  Verse.  By 

Owen  Seaman.    Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  COMPLEAT  ANGLER.    By  Izaak  Walton  and 

Charles  Cotton.  Edited  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne.  With  nearly 
250  Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  New.    Fcp.  4to.  buckram,  15s.  net. 


THE  EODLEY  HEAD,  VIGO  STREET,  W. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWINS 

NEW  BOOKS. 


NOW  READY. 

VOL.  I.  OF  "  THE  BUILDERS  OF  GREATER  BRITAIN." 

SIR  WALTER  RALEGH.     By  Martin  A.  S.  Hume, 

Author  of  "  The  Courtships  of  Queen  Elizabeth."  Maps  and  Photogravure 
Frontispiece.  Cloth,  5s.  (Being  the  FIRST  VOLUME  of  a  NEW 
SERIES  in  Ten  Volumes,  entitled  "  BUILDERS  of  GREATER  BRI- 
TAIN," edited  by  H.  F.  Wilson,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.) 

"  If  the  standard  of  historical  and  literary  excellence  that  is  laid  down  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  series  be  maintained  in  the  later,  then  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 

the  biographies  will  be  widely  read  and  appreciated  Mr.  Hume  is  a  graceful 

and  trustworthy  writer."  -Scotsman. 

11  A  strikingly  impartial  account  of  the  motives  which  inspired  Ralegh's  acts,  and 
the  methods  employed  in  their  accomplishment." — Morning  Post. 

THE  LAST  WORK  OF  A  GREAT  MAN. 

JOURNEYS   THROUGH   FRANCE.     By  H.  Taine. 

Being  the  Authorized  Translation  of  "  Carnets  de  Voyage."  8  Illustrations. 
Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

"  The  notes  derive  a  peculiar  interest  and  charm  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
made  in  the  places  described,  and  therefore  convey  impressions  still  fresh  and 
vivid." — Daily  News. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  CHILDREN'S  STUDY. 

OLD  TALES  from  GREECE.     By  Alice  Zimmern. 

Cloth,  gilt  top,  with  Frontispiece,  2S.  6d. 
"  By  means  of  this  new  issue  the  old  tales  can  and  will  be  read  with  increasing 

interest  and  profit  The  paper,  printing,  and  binding  are  a  work  of  art." 

Methodist  Times. 

MRS.  BRIGHTWEN'S  NEW  BOOK. 

GLIMPSES  into  PLANT  LIFE.   By  Mrs.  Brightwen, 

Author  of  "  Wild  Nature  Won  by  Kindness  "  &c.  Profusely  illustrated. 
Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE  INVENTION  OF  PRINTING. 

THE  PRINTERS  of  BASLE  in  the  FIFTEENTH  and 

SIXTEENTH  CENTURIES  :  their  Biographies,  Printed  Books,  and 
Devices.  By  Charles  William  Heckethorn,  Author  of  "  Secret  Socie- 
ties "  &c.    Illustrated.    Buckram,  gilt,  21s.  net. 

A  MANUAL  FOR  MOTHERS. 

MOTHER,   BABY,  and  NURSERY.     By  Genevieve 

Tucker.  Profusely  illustrated.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
_  *s*  A  practical  summary  of  the  infant's  hygiene  and  physical  development.  The 
aim  of  the  book  is  to  be  a  guide  to  mothers,  particularly  young  and  inexperienced 
ones.  It  purposes  to  teach  and  help  a  mother  to  understand  her  babe,  to  feed  it 
properly,  to  place  it  in  healthful  surroundings,  and  to  watch  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment with  intelligence,  and  thus  relieve  in  a  measure  the  undue  anxiety  and  nervous 
uncertainty  of  a  new  mother. 

WILL  BE  READY  NEXT  WEEK. 

THE  HELLENIC  REVIVAL. 

GREECE  in  the  NINETEENTH   CENTURY.  By 

Lewis  Sergeant.  24  Illustrations  and  Map.  Cloth,  10s.  6d. 
Mr.  Lewis  Sergeant  has  included  in  this  work  so  much  of  his  book  on  "  New 
Greece  " — published  eighteen  years  ago  and  long  out  of  print— as  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  rendered  nugatory  by  lapse  of  time.  A  large  part  of  the  new  volume  is 
devoted  to  the  relations  between  Greece  and  the  Powers  in  the  last  two  decades, 
and  it  ends  with  a  summary  of  contemporary  Greek  literature. 

A  TREASURY  OF  COMFORT. 

"  YET."    By  Rev.  F.  R.  Andrews.     Crown  8vo.  cloth 

gilt,  5s. 

"  Yet  "  is  the  mot1?)  of  each  chapter  of  this  work,  taken  from  the  most  interesting 
narratives  of  the  Bible,  and  illustrated  by  a  rich  variety  of  material,  gathered  from 
almost  infinite  sources,  and  set  forth  in  a  style  of  great  force  and  beauty. 
BY  MARK  RUTHERFORD. 

CLARA  HOPGOOD.    Third  Edition,  uniform  with  Mark 

Rutherford's  other  books.    Cloth,  35.  6d. 
AUSTRALIAN  STORIES. 

THE  TWILIGHT  REEF,  and  other  Stories.    By  H.  C. 

MacIlwaine.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
POPULAR  RE-ISSUE. 

THE   ADVENTURES  of  a  YOUNGER   SON.  By 

Edward  John  Trhlawney.  Introduction  by  Edward  Garnett.  Large 
c  own  8vo.  fully  illustrated,  decorative  cover,  3s.  6d. 

A  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  BOYISH  FROLIC. 

THOSE  DREADFUL  TWINS  :  Middy  and  Bosun.  By 

Thsmselve*:.    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  AMELIA  E.  BARR. 

PRISONERS  of  CONSCIENCE.    By  Amelia  E.  Barr. 

12  Illustrations.    (Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library.)  6s. 
A  GEORGIAN  ROMANCE. 

THE  TEMPLE  of  FOLLY :  a  Novel.  By  Paul  Creswick. 

Cloth,  6s 

A  STORY  OF  RUSTIC  LOVE  BY  A  NEW  WRITER. 

THE  PEOPLE  Of  CLOPTON.    By  George  Bartram. 

(Un»  n's  Green  Cloth  Library.)    Cloth,  6s. 
PXSSION  AND  POVERTY. 

LIZA  of   LAMBETH.     By  W.  Somerset  Maugham. 

Cl  th,  3s.  6d. 

'  Twelve  months  of  (he  life  of  a  young  factory  girl  living  in  Lambeth  are  depicted 
by  Mr.  M  augham  with  uncompromising  fidelity  and  care.  Her  lovers,  her  only 
relativ- (a  drunken  mother),  h*r  holidays,  and  finally  her  death,  are  described  and 

disc'is^ed  in  'ingu>arly  unvarnished  language  Those  who  wish  to  read  of  life 

as  it  Ut  without  •  xiggeration  and  without  modification,  will  have  little  difficulty  in 
recognising  the  merits  of  the  volume." — Athenceum. 
BY  JOHN  OLIVER  HOBBES. 

THE  GODS,  some  MORTALS,  and  LORD  WICKEN- 

H»M.  By  John  Olivsr  Hobdes.  New  Edition.  (Unwin's  Green  Cloth 
Library.)  6s. 


London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Taternoster  Square,  E.C. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

PUBLISH  THIS  DAY 

THE  MARTIAN 

By  GEORGE  DU  MAURIER. 

Illustrated  throughout  by   the  Author.    Imperial  i6mo. 
cloth  extra,  gilt  tops,  6s. 

An  EDITION  DE  LUXE,  limited  to  250  Copies. 
Printed  on  Dickinson's  Hand  =  made  Paper,  specially 
manufactured  for  this  Edition.  With  Frontispiece,  Por= 
trait,  all  the  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  and  Facsimile 
Reproductions  by  P.  Dujardin,  from  Six  of  the  Original 
Pencil  Studies  for  the  final  Illustrations.  Imperial  8vo. 
bound  in  Vellum  and  Buckram,  £2  2s. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 
TRILBY.    Illustrated  throughout  by  the  Author.  Cloth, 

imperial  i6mo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  6s. 

PETER    IBBETSON.     Illustrated  throughout  by  the 

Author.    Imperial  i6mo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  6s. 

ENGLISH  SOCIETY.  Sketched  by  George  Du  Maurier. 

A  Selection  of  over  One  Hundred  Pictures.  With  an  Introduction  by 
W.  D.  Howells.    Oblong  4to.  handsomely  bound,  gilt  top,  12s.  6d. 


NOTE.— List  of  New  Books  post  free  on 
application. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  London  and  New  York. 


SIITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.'S  LIST. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
"THE  SOWERS." 

On  September  24.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

IN   KEDAR'S  TENTS. 

By  HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN, 

Author  of  "The  Sowers,"  "With  Edged  Tools,"  &c. 


On  September  25,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

STUDIES    in    BOARD    SCHOOLS.  By 

Charles  Morley. 

On  September  25,  in  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  16s. 

FRANCE  UNDER  LOUIS  XV.    By  James 

Breck  Perkins,  Author  of  "  France  under  the  Regency." 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  CLIVE  PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 
On  September  25,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

ONE  of  the  BROKEN   BRIGADE.  By 

Clive  Phillipps-Wolley,  Author  of  "  SnaD,"  "  The  Queensberry  Cup," 
&c. 

Fourth  Edition,  large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

POT-POURRI  from  a  SURREY  GARDEN. 

By  Mrs.  C.  W.  Earle.    With  an  Appendix  by  Lady  Constance  Lytton. 
From  the  SPECTA  TOR.—"  Space  fails  to  show  the  excellence  in  every  depart- 
ment of  Mrs.  Earle's  practical  advice  ;  but  no  woman  who  loves  her  house,  her 
garden,  and  her  children  should  fail  to  read  this  book." 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803. — 1  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C. ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  &  47  Chancery 
Lane.  Subscribed  Capital,  .£1,200,000.  Paid-up,  .£300,000.  Total  Funds,  over 
£1, 500,000.  E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 

IX VESTED  FUXDS  .... 


£27.000.000. 


WOMEN'S  TRADES'  UNION  LEAGUE, 

Established  by  MRS.  PATERSON  in  1S74. 
Office  : 

CLUB  UNION  BUILDINGS,  CLERKENWELL  ROAD,  E.C. 

Open  daily  from  10  to  I.    Also  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Fridays, 
8  to  10  P.M. 


Chairman  :  Miss  F.  ROUTLEDGE,  B.A. 
Hon.  Sec.  :   Miss  GERTRUDE  TUCKWELL. 
Secretary :  Miss  WILSON. 
Organizers:  Mrs.  MARLAND-BRODIE,  Miss  BARRY. 
Treasurer :  Miss  MONCK. 


Membership  of  the  League  consists  in  paying  an  annual  subscription 
to  the  funds  of  the  Society.  These  funds  are  applied  to  office  ex- 
penses and  the  promotion  of  organization  among  women,  to  watching 
Legislation,  and  to  social  work. 


OBJECTS. 

A.  ORGANIZATION.     On  invitation  from  affiliated  Societies  or 

Trades  Councils,  the  League  sends  organizers  to  any  London  or 
provincial  district  to  form  new,  or  strengthen  existing,  Trades 
Unions. 

B.  LEGISLATION.    The  League  has  a  membership  of  over  20,000 

women  Trade-Unionists,  and  acts  as  their  agent  in  making  repre- 
sentations to  Government  authorities  or  Parliamentary  Committees 
with  regard  to  their  legislative  requirements.  Complaints  as  to 
grievances  and  breaches  of  Factory  and  Public  Health  Legislation 
are  investigated  by  the  League,  and  referred  to  the  proper  quarters, 
over  100  having  been  dealt  with  last  year  in  this  way. 

C.  SOCIAL  WORK.    The  League  arranges  entertainments  and  forms 

clubs  among  working  women.  The  Paterson  Working  Girls'  Club 
meets  weekly  at  the  League  Offices,  which  are  also  a  house  of  call 
for  women  for  purposes  of  inquiry,  complaint,  and  information. 

CROWN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  Limited. 


DECLARATION  OF  DIVIDEND  NO. 


19. 


NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  a  Dividend  of  Ninety  per  Cent,  (being  at 
the  rate  of  183  per  cent,  per  annum)  has  been  declared  by  the  Board,  for  the  Half- 
year  ending  30th  September,  1897,  payable  to  shareholders  registered  in  the  Books 
of  the  Company  at  the  close  of  business  at  4  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  28th  September,  1897, 
and  to  Holders  of  Coupon  No.  7  attached  to  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer 
B  The  Dividend  Warrants  will  be  despatched  to  London  from  the  Company's  Head 
Office,  Johannesburg,  about  15th  November  next. 

The  Transfer  Registers  will  be  closed  from  the  29th  September  to  5th  October, 
1897,  both  days  inclusive. 

By  order, 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
London  Office,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 
16th  September,  1897. 

JOHANNESBURG   CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING 
of  this  Company  will  be  held  at  Johannesburg  on  Wednesday  the  13th  October, 

1897-  „  \ 

By  order, 

T.  HONEY,  London  Secretary. 

10  and  11  Austin  Friars,  E.C,  15th  September,  1897. 

THE  OCEANA  CONSOLIDATED  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

Announce  that  the  COMPANHIA  DE  MOCAMBIQUE  have  received  from  rent 
of  town  sites  and  other  lands  leased  in  the  district  of  Beira  alone,  the  sum  of 
,£6,860  3s.  5d.  for  the  first  seven  months  of  the  present  year. 

The  receipts  from  similar  sources  over  the  whole  of  the  Company's  territory  for 
the  same  period  amount  to  ,£9,980  10s.  4d.  compared  with  ,£4,191  14s.  3d.  in  1896. 
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LONDON"  AGENTS: 

ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  E.C. 

THE  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  AND  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  AUGUST  1897. 
BY  CABLE. 
MILL. 

Stamps  running         ..       ..       ..       ..  200 

Ore  crushed  23,93'  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  retorted  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..     6,706  ozs. 

TAILINGS— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated    ..   15,300  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered . .       . .       . .       . .       . .    2,000  ozs. 

CONCENTRATES— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated   . .       . .      600  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered  . .       . .       . .       . .    2,075  ozs« 

Total  Gold  recovered . .       ..       ..       ..  10,781  ozs. 


BLOCK  B  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  AUGUST  1897. 
BY  CABLE. 
MILL. 

Stamps  running   ..  75 

Ore  crushed   10,507  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  retorted    ..       ..       ..       ..  2,703  ozs. 

TAILINGS— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated   ..       ..    5,850  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered  ..        ..       ..  ..       920  ozs. 

CONCENTRATES— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated   . .       . .      204  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       415  ozs. 

Total  Gold  recovered  . .       . .       . .       . .    4,038  ozs. 


THE  PORGES  RANDFONTEIN  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  AUGUST  1897. 
BY  CABLE. 
MILL. 

Stamps  running    ..  60 

Ore  crushed     ..       ..       ..       ..       ..    8,770  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  retorted   ..       ..       ..       ..       ..    2,829  ozs. 

TAILINGS— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated    ..       ..       ..       ..       ..    5,700  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered . .       . .       . .       . .       . .      830  ozs. 

CONCENTRATES— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated     ..       ..       ..       ..       ■•        95  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered  . .       ..       ••       ..       ..       270  ozs. 

Total  Gold  recovered  3,929  ozs. 


THE  NORTH  RANDFONTEIN  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  AUGUST  1897. 
BY  CABLE. 
MILL. 

Stamps  running    60 

Ore  crushed   4,994  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  retorted   1,666  ozs. 

TAILINGS— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated  . .    3,250  tons  of  2,oco  lbs. 

Gold  recovered    600  ozs. 

concentrates-Cyanide  process. 

Tons  treated . .    96  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered    in  ozs. 

Total  Gold  recovered    2,377  ozs- 

Only  35  Stamps  were  worked  during  the  month  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  Natives. 

ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING  COMPANY, 
Limited. 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C,  September  13,  1897. 

The  Association  of  Mines  of  the  South  African  Republic  have  cabled  to  their 
London  Agents,  the  Robinson  South  African  Banking  Company,  Limited,  that  for 
the  month  of  August  an  output  amounting  to  48,393  ozs.  was  obtained  by  the 
following  Companies  :  — 

ROODEPOORT  UNITED  MAIN  REEF.  MEYER  AND  CHARLTON. 
PRINCESS  ESTATE.  VAN  RYN.  GEORGE  GOCH  (AMALGAMATED). 
WEMMER.  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE.  BLOCK  B  LANGLAAGTE 
ESTATE.  LANCASTER.  NEW  MIDAS  ESTATE.  PORGES  RAND- 
FONTEIN. NORTH  RANDFONTEIN.  WEST  RAND.  VAN  RYN 
WEST. 

This  compares  with  48,225  ozs.  in  the  preceding  month. 
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AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

J-'  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH.  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ, 
and  COLOMBO. 

I  F.  GREEN  &•  CO.  1  Head  Offices: 

ANDERSON.  ANDERSON,  &  CO.  I   Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 


Managers 


For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office.  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


P.  and  0.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

GIBRALTAR,    MALTA,   BRTNDISI,  EGYPT,) 

ADEN,  BOMRAY,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY,  \  every  week. 

STRAITS,  CHINA,  and  JAPAN   • 

MARSEILLES,  ALEXANDRIA,  CALCUTTA  MADRAS, ) 
COLOMBO,  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  and  TAS-  \  every  fortnight. 

MANIA   I 

VENICE  and  BRINDISI  to  ALEXANDRIA  and  the  EAST    every  three  weeks. 
CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 
For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company's  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,or 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 


JJEDOC— VIN  ORDINAIRE. 


ST 


Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.  The 
quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  14s, 
at  much  higher  prices. 

ESTEPHE 

SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usuallv  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from  17S. 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  us 
in  London  and  the  Provinces,  gives  us  additional  confidence 
in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  J-Bots. 


Ss. 


9s.  6d. 


3  Dozen  Bottles  or  (t  Dozen  Pint*  Delivered  Carriage  Paid 
to  any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Bottles, 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great 
Britain  to  equal  them  in  value. 

General  Price  Xist  Free  by  Post. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 
WINE  MERCHANTS, 

LIVERPOOL  :  37  North  John  St.   Manchester  :  26  Market  St. 

M.  &  W.  MILTON, 
DEALERS  IN  HORSES,  AND  JOBMASTERS, 

PARK   LANE,  PICCADILLY. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  100  YEARS. 


M.  &  W.  MILTON  have  always  on  Show  200  HORSES 
selected  from  the  principal  Fairs  in  England  &  Ireland. 


HORSES,  200  (English  and  Irish),  with 
unrivalled  action  and  remarkably  handsome. 
Messrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  dealers  in  high-class 
Horses,  and  Jobmasters,  of  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W., 
beg  to  inform  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  they  have 
always  a  large  number  of  HORSES  and  COBS  suit- 
able for  all  purposes  ON  SHOW  at  their  establish- 
ment, which  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  London. 
They  consist  of  pairs  of  blacks,  browns,  bays,  chest- 
nuts, roans,  and  greys  ;   they  are  all  well-matched 
animals   for   barouche,  sociable,   landau,  brougham, 
victoria,  mail  phaeton,  or  riding  purposes ;  also  pairs 
of  perfectly  trained  cobs  for  ladies'  driving  and  riding, 
and  several  single-harness  horses  and  cobs,  with  breed- 
ing, substance,  and  quality.   They  are  the  most  durable 
animals  that  can  be  found,  fast,  with  admirable  high 
action  ;   they  have  perfect   manners,  and  have  been 
selected  and  purchased  at  the  principal  fairs  in  England 
and  Ireland  by  the  firm,  who  still  retain  the  well-known 
judgment  of  their  father,  the  late  Matt.  Milton,  of 
Piccadilly.    All  horses  sold  or  let  on  job  at  the  most 
moderate  prices  ;  any  veterinary  examination  and  reason- 
able trial  allowed,  or  warranted  sound.  The  only  address 
in  London  is  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W.   Two  hundred 
horses  always  on  show.    Established  above  100  years. 
Telegrams,  "Checkless."    Telephone  2993. 

JOB   HORSES.— JOB   HORSES.— JOB 

J     HORSES.— Messrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  6  Park 
Lane,  Piccadilly,  W.,  SUPPLY  superior  high-stepping 
English  Pairs  and  Single  Horses  of  quality,  by  the  month 
or  year.  Terms  moderate.  Established  above  100  years. 


The  Greatest  of  all  Pianofortes. 


THE 


STEIflWflY 
PIANOFORTES, 

NEW  YORK  AND  LONDON. 


Gold  Medal,  Inventions  Exhibition,  1885. 

Gold  Medal,  Society  of  Arts,  1886. 

WAGNER. 

"  A  Beethoven  Sonata,  a  Bach  Chromatic 
Fantasie  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  when 
rendered  upon  one  of  your  pianofortes." 

PADEREWSKI. 

"  My  joy  in  the  Grandeur,  the  Pozver,  and 
the  Ideal  Beauty  of  the  Tone,  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  Touch  and  Mechanism  was  unbounded." 

D'ALBERT. 

"  Your  Pianoforte  is  now,  in  my  eyes,  the 
Ideal  Production  of  our  age." 


Pianoforte  Manufacturers  by  Special 
Appointment  to 

HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN, 

H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

H.R.H.    THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

H.R.H.    THE    DUKE    OF  EDINBURGH, 

HIS  MAJESTY  THE  EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY 
AND   KING  OF  PRUSSIA, 
HIS  MAJESTY  THE  EMPEROR  OF  AUSTRIA 
AND  KING  OF  HUNGARY, 

HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN, 

HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  OF  ITALY, 

HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  SAXONY. 


STEINWAY  HALL,  NEW  YORK. 
STEINWAY  HALL,  LONDON. 

IS  &  17  LOWER  SEYMOUR  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE, 
LONDON,  W. 
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BONANZA,  LIMITED. 


MANAGER'S   REPORT  to  DIRECTORS,  JULY,  1897. 


Development  has  progressed  as  follows  : — 
3rd  to  4th  Levels: 

Central  Winze  on  South  Reef   

Pass  below  Main  Reef  Leader  to  4th  Level 

4th  Level  : 

Raise  in  Main  Reef  Leader  West  

Cross-cut  North  under  Main-reef  Leader 
Main  Cross-cut  South  to  South  Reef 

Total   


MINE. 


ft.  ft. 
39  to  a  total  of  237^ 
12        ,.  12 


19 
61 
7 

138 


60 
61 
321 

6914 


3rd  to  4th  Levels  : 

The  Central  Winze  on  South  Reef  is  expected  to  strike  the  Reef  any  hour  at  about  100  feet  above  the  4th  Level. 
4th  Level  : 

The  Main  Cross-cut  to  the  South  Rejf  is  finished,  and  drives  are  now  being  turned  away  east  and  west  on  the  South  Reef. 
The  remainder  of  the  development  is  devoted  to  rendering  some  25,000  tons  on  the  Main  Reef  Leader  available  for  stoping  and 
will  shortly  realise  that  result. 

MILLING. 


Stamps  at  Work  

Net  running  time 

Tons  Crushed   

Tons  per  Stamp  per  diem 
Bullion  won 


40 

28  days  9  hrs.  22  min. 
6,000  tons 
S'4 


3-30  ozs.  troy 


(Equal  to  19 '3  dwts.  per  ton  milled.) 


Tons  treated,  4,134. 

Bullion  won 


2,767"45  » 


8,57575  ozs.  troy 


CYANIDE. 

(Equal  to  13 "38  dwts.  per  ton  Cyanided.) 

Total  output   

(Equal  to  1  oz.  8  dwts.  14  grs.  per  ton  milled.) 
SLIMES. 

The  Slimes  Plant  has  been  run  experimentally  during  July  with  success. 

It  is  found,  however,  that  an  addition  to  the  precipitation  plant  is  necessary,  which  is  being  made. 
The  first  clean-up  of  results  will  be  made  at  end  of  September. 

This  month's  expenditure  and  profits  have  been  rather  severely  influenced  by  the  payments  of  Kaffirs  for  five  weeks  instead  of  four,  and  extra 
general  charges — both  unusual  items,  and  amounting  to  a  total  of  £1,000. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 


EXPENDITURE  for  6,000  Tons. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Mining   

  4.520 

1 

8 

Sorting  and  Crushing   

  655 

9 

1 1 

Milling   

  1. 133 

18 

2 

Cyaniding  

  1.487 

9 

3 

Slimes   

...     ...  178 

8 

10 

General  Expenses   

...  550 

7 

1 

8,525 

14 

11 

London  Office   

  360 

11 

2 

Directors  and  Auditors'  Fees   

  231 

0 

0 

9."7 

6 

1 

Development  Redemption— 6,000  tons  

  2,850 

0 

0 

ir,967 

6 

1 

Net  Profit  

 19,667 

9 

4 

£31.634 

15 

5 

REVENUE. 

£     s.  d.       £     s.  d. 

Mill  Gold  : 

Gold  won  5,808-30  ozs.  at  70s  20,329    1  o 

Less  Insurance    21    6  o 

 20,307  15  o 

Plus  amount  received  in  excess  of  Book 

entries  for  June   327  10  4 

(is.  1  'icd.  per  ton) 

Cyanide  Gold  : 

Gold  won  2,767  ozs.  at  70s.    9,878   8  o 

Plus  amount  received  in  excess  of  Book 
entries  for  June   343  11  7 

Rand  Central : 

Bye-Products:    777  10  6 

 10,999  10  1 

Total  (£5  5s.  5"39d.  per  ton)      £31.634    *5  5 


FRANCIS  SPENCER,  Manager. 


REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Alfred  Cuthbert  Davies  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.— Saturday,  18  September,  1897. 
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NOTES. 

OUR  military  operations  beyond  the  Indian  frontier  are 
proceeding  slowly.  On  Thursday  morning  General 
Elles  attacked  the  Momands  in  the  Bedmanai  Pass,  and, 
after  an  engagement  which  does  not.  seem  to  have 
been  of  much  importance,  the  enemy  were  driven  off 
and  the  Pass  occupied.  It  is  not  clear  if  the  Momands 
here  were  under  the  leadership  of  the  Haddah  Mullah, 
two  conflicting  accounts  having  been  received  of  the 
battle  ;  but  General  Elles  is  already  pushing  on  to  the 
Mullah's  village  of  Jarobi,  and  if  the  Mullah  can  be 
captured  this  may  end  the  campaign  so  far  as  the 
Momands  are  concerned. 

This  expedition  against  the  Momands  has  met  so  far 
with  little  effective  opposition.  When  it  is  ended  it 
will  at  least  have  shown  the  tribesmen  that  when  we 
wish  we  can  march  through  their  valleys,  climb  their 
mountains,  destroy  their  towers,  and  burn  their  vil- 
lages. For  the  rest,  we  can  congratulate  ourselves 
on  having  endeared  and  bound  them  to  us  by  the  many 
arts  of  which  Maxim  gunners  and  Lee-Metford  rifle- 
men are  possessed.  When  our  troops  have  left  the 
country  the  Momands  will  doubtless  close  up  again  be- 
hind them,  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  matter  till 
next  time.  And  if  this  is  all  we  are  to  gain  by  our  pre- 
sent punitive  frontier  policy  it  is  not  easy  to  see  in  what 
it  differs  from  the  former,  except  in  being  infinitely  more 
expensive  and  in  entailing  greater  loss  of  life  all  round. 
If  Lawrence  slew  or  spent  his  thousands,  Roberts  will 
have  slain  and  spent  his  tens  of  thousands.  Probably 
that  consummate  statesman  counts  on  the  intimidation 
thus  effected  for  the  success  of  his  policy.  It  is  a 
"necessary  obligation  of  empire,"  as  "  N."  of  the 
"  Times  "  would  say — like  the  massacre  at  Geok  Tep6, 
or  Nadir  Shah's  sack  of  Delhi,  or  the  betrayal  of 
Kafiristan  to  the  Amir  of  Kabul. 

The  next  move,_  presumably,  will  be  against  the 
Afridis,  though,  as  if  we  had  not  enough  on  our  hands, 
telegrams  from  Simla  occasionally  point  to  a  little 
account  to  settle  with  the  Bonerwals  also.  The 
tribes  with  whom  it  is  of  most  importance  to  effect 
a  lasting  settlement  are  those  which  hold  the  chief 
passes  into  Kabul  or  the  Chitral  country,  such  as  the 
SwAtis,  Afridis,  and  Waziris.  All  will  be  in  turn 
decimated,  no  doubt,  with  a  view  to  clearing  the 
passes  ;  but  it  will  then  have  to  be  seen  what  under- 
standing it  is  possible  to  establish  with  such  of  them  as 
may  remain.  On  this  will  turn  the  course  of  our 
future  policy.  Meanwhile,  nothing  can  be  more  unjust 
than  the  violent  attacks  on  Lord  Elgin  commenced 
in  a  section  of  the  London  Press.  It  is  Lord  Elgin, 
apparently,  who  is  to  be  made  the  scapegoat.  If  Lord 
Elgin  has  reaped  the  whirlwind,  the  wind  was  sown  by 


Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Roberts.  It  is  the  latter 
especially,  before  all  and  above  all,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  present  crisis  ;  and  it  is  his  business  manfully 
to  stand  up  and  face  the  music.  His  lieutenant,  Sir 
William  Lockhart,  now  about  to  be  Commander-in-Chief 
in  India,  is  a  soldier  of  the  slogging  type — milt  (aire  pur 
sang — constitutionally  and  professionally  incapable  of 
seeing  wisdom  in  any  policy  except  that  of  terrorism, 
subjugation  and  blows — a  man,  therefore,  after  Lord 
Roberts's  own  heart. 

The  plague  is  again  becoming  serious  in  Bombay  and 
Poona,  and  it  is  reported  that  in  this  last  place  it  has 
departed  from  its  customary  traditions  by  attacking 
several  Europeans.  After  reading  the  report  of  Sur- 
geon-Major Barry  on  the  insanitary  condition  of  Poona, 
we  are  not  surprised  at  the  recrudescence  of  the  epi- 
demic. The  native  quarters  of  Bombay  and  Calcutta 
are  wretchedly  dirty  and  unhealthy,  but  Poona,  by  Dr. 
Barry's  showing,  lies  on  "a  bed  of  sewage,"  and  if  the 
plague  is  ultimately  to  be  stamped  out,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  adopt  measures  even  more  stringent  than  those 
which  moved  the  native  bosom  to  much  wrath  only  a 
few  months  back.  The  Bombay  authorities  have  pro- 
fited by  the  lesson  of  the  first  outbreak,  and  will  not  be 
taken  unawares.  But  there  is  still  much  to  be  done 
before  Mr.  Kipling's  "mother  of  cities"  is  free  of  all 
danger  from  the  plague. 

We  congratulate  the  Duke  of  York  upon  his  projected 
cruise  to  the  Colonies.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  Irish 
tour  we  ventured  to  suggest  the  advisability  of  such  a 
visit  at  the  present  time,  and  the  way  in  which  it  has  been 
contrived  is  admirable.  His  Royal  Highness  will  go  as 
Commodore  of  a  squadron  of  three  cruisers,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  cruise  of  some  twelve  months  it  is  proposed 
to  visit  all  the  principal  Colonies.  He  will  thus  not  only 
acquire  for  himself  a  knowledge  of  our  Colonial  Empire 
at  first  hand  ;  he  will  also  give  a  stimulus  to  the  idea 
of  Imperial  Federation,  and  he  will  in  his  person 
represent  that  naval  power  which  is  the  essential  basis 
of  the  Imperial  idea. 

The  Guild  of  St.  Matthew — at  whose  annual  meeting 
on  Tuesday  Mr.  George  Russell  read  a  striking  paper — 
is  an  organization  of  "  Christian  Socialists "  more 
advanced  than  those  who  are  content  with  the  respect- 
able moderation  of  the  Christian  Social  Union.  This 
Guild  has  had  a  very  marked  influence  upon  the  Church 
of  England,  and  indeed  outside  its  limits  ;  it  h  is  been 
the  pioneer  of  more  than  one  of  the  most  interesting 
modern  ecclesiastical  movements  ;  and  it  is  due  to  its 
Warden,  Mr.  Stewart  Headlam,  to  point  out  that, 
though  no  bishop  or  patron  has  dared  to  place  him  in 
any  parochial  office,  he  has  created  a  most  useful  sphere 
for  himself  in  this  his  own  Guild,  and  through  it  has 
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made  his  mark  upon  the  Church.  Bishop  Creighton 
would  do  a  wise  as  well  as  a  brave  thing  if  he  were  to 
send  Mr.  Headlam  to  Bethnal  Green,  where  he  was 
once  curate  to  Mr.  Septimus  Hansard. 

The  "Guardian"  must  be  credited  with  the  most 
sensible  word  that  has  yet  come  from  the  Church  side 
upon  the  matter  of  the  coming  elections  to  the  London 
School  Board.  Churchmen  are  not  agreed  as  to  what 
they  desire,  as  our  contemporary  observes,  and  as  the 
correspondence  columns  of  the  "Times"  bear  daily 
witness.  Therefore — as  Churchmen — let  them  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  November  election,  but  vote 
merely  as  citizens.  Perhaps  the  Guild  of  St.  Matthew 
may  again  prove  to  be  a  pioneer.  It  has  declared 
against  the  teaching  of  religion  by  Board  School 
teachers  altogether,  and  in  favour  of  a  universal  Board 
School  system. 

The  Pope  finds  reason  for  congratulation  in  the 
strengthened  position  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Eng- 
land. At  a  public  audience  recently  he  discoursed  on 
a  favourite  topic  of  his — the  return  of  dissidents  to  the 
fold — and  it  was  with  something  like  a  feeling  of  satis- 
faction that,  comparing  the  progress  of  conversions  in 
England  and  in  Germany,  he  was  able  to  sum  up  in 
favour  of  the  former  country.  On  learning  the  success 
of  the  Catholic  celebrations  at  Ebbs  Fleet,  and  the 
courtesy  of  non-Catholics  in  helping  to  make  them  a 
success,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed: — "  Se  non  e 
molto,  e  gia  un  bel  passo.  Vuol  dire  che  tra  protestanti 
e  cattolici  gli  angoli  sono  smussati."  What  seems  to 
have  given  him  most  pleasure  of  all  was  the  reception 
accorded  the  special  Envoy  who  represented  him  at  the 
recent  Jubilee  celebrations.  The  Queen  stated  to  Mgr. 
Sambucetti  that  she  had  known  the  Pope  when  he  was 
Nuncio  at  Brussels,  and  that  she  retained  the  most 
pleasing  memory  of  the  acquaintanceship.  The  mem- 
bers of  Mgr.  Sambucetti's  suite  had  also  satisfactory 
stories  to  tell.  One  of  them — Mgr.  de  Way,  a  young 
German  noble — had  been  chosen  in  particular  because 
he  was  a  convert  to  Catholicism  and  a  blood  relation 
of  some  members  of  the  English  Court.  He  certainly 
was  made  much  of.  As  a  mark  of  appreciation,  it 
appears  that  his  Holiness  intends  to  create  an  English 
Cardinal  in  the  Consistory  of  November  next.  The 
Cardinal  is  to  be  an  English  Prelate  resident  in  Rome, 
and  this  can  only  be  Mgr.  Stonor,  uncle  of  the  late 
Lord  Stonor. 

The  incubation  of  an  Australian  Commonwealth  has 
often  been  attempted,  and  at  last  seems  in  a  fair  way  of 
accomplishment.  Two  years  ago  it  was  decided  that 
so  vital  a  problem  could  no  longer  be  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  local  politicians  anxious  to  escape  the 
personal  eclipse  threatened  by  the  creation  of  a  federal 
regime.  A  popularly  elected  Convention  sat  in  Ade- 
laide in  May  last,  and  a  Draft  Constitution  was  then 
decided  upon.  The  Parliaments  have  since  been  per- 
mitted to  discuss  but  not  to  amend  it,  and  their  views 
have  now  been  taken  into  consideration  at  a  further 
session  of  the  Convention  in  Sydney.  Debate  has 
centred  chiefly  round  the  powers  of  the  Senate  and  the 
question  of  the  distribution  of  surplus  funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  Senate,  it  has 
been  decided,  is  to  have  no  voice  whatever  in  finance  ; 
and  points  concerning  finance,  on  which  differences 
existed  in  the  Convention,  have  been  relegated  to  the 
adjourned  meeting  to  be  held  in  January  next  in 
Melbourne.  Among  the  delegates  are  certain  oppo- 
nents of  federation,  but  their  efforts  to  wreck  the  Draft 
Constitution  have  been  signally  defeated.  The  best 
proof  that  the  prospects  of  Australian  unity  are  good  is 
the  desire  of  Queensland,  at  this  late  hour,  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Convention.  Queensland  realizes  that 
business  is  meant,  and  does  not  wish  to  be  left  out  in  the 
cold. 

If  it  is  true,  as  the  "  Daily  Chronicle"  states  "on 
unimpeachable  authority,"  that  President  Kruger's 
health  is  such  that  the  doctors  only  give  him  eighteen 
months  more  to  live,  the  Transvaal  Republic  must  look 
forward  to  some  difficulties  in  the  future.  For  the 
present,  however,  the  news  may  be  neglected.  His 


Honour,  with  characteristic  pertinacity,  is  without  a 
doubt  determined  to  die  fighting,  and  he  will  no  less 
dubiously  be  returned  again  as  President  at  the 
approaching  election.  If  the  report  is  a  canard  intended 
to  affect  the  South  African  Market,  it  is  a  very  stupid 
one,  for  it  cannothave  and  has  not  had  the  slightest  result 
in  that  quarter.  President  Kruger  is  an  old  man,  and  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things  cannot  count  upon  a  length- 
ened activity  in  the  future.  In  any  case,  whether  the 
news  is  true  or  not,  the  world  cannot  but  admire  the 
sturdy  strength  and  pertinacity  with  which  he  stands 
up  for  the  Boer  Republic  and  the  ability  with  which,  in 
spite  of  occasional  mistakes,  he  has  conducted  its  affairs. 
What  will  happen  when  he  is  gone  it  is  too  soon  to 
prophesy,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Boers  will  have  great 
difficulty  in  finding  another  President  who  will  defend 
what  they  believe  to  be  their  best  interests  so  effectually 
as  he  has  defended  them. 

The  Unionists  of  Barnsley  do  not  appear  to  have 
chosen  the  best  possible  candidate  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  elevation  of  Earl  Compton.  Practically 
to  oblige  Lord  Milton,  they  have  selected  a  young 
Militia  captain  named  Blyth,  who  appears  to  know  and 
to  care  little  about  politics,  and  who  certainly  did  not 
emerge  with  distinction  from  the  initial  interview  with 
the  local  executive.  We  have  nothing  to  say  against 
Mr.  Blyth,  who  is,  no  doubt,  a  most  estimable  gentle- 
man. But  Barnsley  is  a  Radical  stronghold,  and  a 
good  local  man  was  needed.  So  far  as  our  information 
goes,  more  than  one  local  man  was  willing  to  stand. 
Mr.  Blyth's  only  hope  lies  in  the  attitude  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Labour  Party,  who  will  probably  put  a  man  of 
their  own  in  the  field. 

The  Radicals  of  East  Denbighshire  anticipate  a 
majority  of  1,700  votes  for  their  candidate,  Mr.  Moss. 
That  ambitious  young  gentleman,  who  is  an  indifferent 
political  speaker,  will  not,  we  think,  do  so  well  as  that, 
but  the  mining  vote  will  almost  assuredly  bring  victory 
his  way.  The  Unionist  candidate,  for  all  his  personal 
popularity,  has  made  little  headway  against  the  com- 
bined influence  of  the  chapel  and  the  labour  party  in 
that  part  of  the  division  which  has  the  result  in  its  own 
hand — the  mining  district  of  which  Rhos  is  the  centre. 

If  Mr.  Kenyon  cannot  obtain  a  good  half  of  the 
miners'  support,  he  will  not  win  the  election.  His 
reception  at  Rhos  on  Monday,  when  he  somewhat 
tardily  attacked  that  stronghold  of  Radicalism,  does 
not  give  hope  that  he  will  secure  this  good  half.  The 
miners  of  Rhos  pride  themselves  on  their  love  of  free 
speech  and  (where  strangers  are  concerned)  their  stead- 
fast adhesion  to  the  heave-half-a-brick-at-him  theory. 
They  displayed  the  former  quality  so  strikingly  at  Mr. 
Kenyon's  meeting  that  they  would  allow  no  one  else 
the  slightest  freedom  of  speech  ;  and  as  for  the  latter — 
well,  the  candidate  was  struck  by  a  stone  as  he  was 
leaving  the  meeting. 

Tunis  may  now  be  definitely  considered  French  terri- 
tory as  completely  as  Algeria  is.  France  has  for  some 
years  past  by  skilful  negotiation  been  getting  rid  of 
the  previous  interests  other  countries  had  in  Tunis, 
and  the  treaty  between  France  and  Great  Britain  which 
was  signed  in  Paris  on  Saturday  last  marks  the  end  of 
the  process.  By  it  England  abandons  the  Capitulations 
granted  in  the  Treaty  with  Tunis  of  1875,  just  as  every 
other  country  has  abandoned  its  similar  privileges. 
Now  the  authority  of  France  is  supreme  throughout  the 
territories  of  the  Bey.  In  return  we  get  the  minuscule 
privilege  of  sending  cotton  goods  into  Tunis  for  fifteen 
years  at  a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  instead  of  8  per  cent. 
The  exchange  seems  scarcely  to  our  advantage  ;  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Siam  agreement  and  the  cession 
of  Heligoland,  it  puts  a  certain  strain  upon  our  confi- 
dence in  Lord  Salisbury's  abilities  as  Foreign  Minister 
to  find  Great  Britain  abandoning  considerable  interests 
in  return  for  petty  considerations.  The  satisfactory 
feature  of  the  treaty,  however,  is  the  evidence  it  gives 
of  our  desire  to  be  on  good  terms  with  France,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  intended  as  a  sop  to  French 
susceptibilities  in  order  that  she  may  continue  not  to 
interfere  with  our  work  in  Egypt.    It  is  even  more 
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than  this  ;  for,  by  allowing'  France  quietly  to  occupy 
Tunis,  we  have  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  protest 
against  our  occupation  of  Egypt.  Her  protestations 
to  Europe  when  she  first  went  into  Tunis  that  the 
occupation  was  to  be  merely  a  temporary  one  were 
quite  as  strong  as  any  we  ever  made  about  Egypt  and 
no  doubt  as  sincere. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  politicians  of 
Athens  are  up  in  arms  against  the  onerous  conditions 
imposed  upon  Greece  by  the  treaty  of  peace.  That  the 
conditions  are  onerous  everyone  admits,  but  to  sug- 
gest, as  the  "Daily  Chronicle"  suggests,  that  the 
Greek  Chamber  should  refuse  to  assent  to  them  is  to 
give  advice  as  fatal  to  its  recipients  as  that  of 
which  the  same  journal  has  been  so  prodigal  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Cretan  imbroglio.  We  print 
to-day  a  communication  from  our  special  corre- 
spondent in  Athens,  from  which  it  is  clear  that 
the  King  of  Greece  was  misled  by  the  "  Daily 
Chronicle's"  "Special  Commissioner,"  and  believed 
that  Greece  would  receive  material  assistance  from 
England  in  case  of  a  war  with  Turkey.  When  disabused 
of  this  idea,  up  to  the  last  moment  he  expected  that  a 
blockade  of  the  Piraeus  would  afford  him  a  pretext  for 
staving  off  the  war.  He  knew,  and  the  Crown  Prince 
knew,  that  Greece  would  be  unable  to  make  any  effec- 
tive resistance  to  the  Turks,  and  in  this  knowledge  is  to 
be  found  the  explanation  of  the  steady  retreat  of  the 
Greeks  from  position  to  position  during  the  campaign. 

When  our  correspondent  wrote,  the  amount  of  the 
indemnity  and  the  terms  of  peace  had  not  been  settled, 
but  in  his  audience  with  the  King  he  found  the  latter  as 
curiously  sanguine  as  were  the  rest  of  his  subjects.  The 
result  of  the  negotiations  has  therefore  come  as  a 
crushing  blow  to  the  Greeks  ;  but  we  cannot  believe 
that,  after  their  recent  experience  of  the  bitter  fruits  of 
folly,  they  will  refuse  their  assent  to  the  terms  of  peace. 
It  is  no  doubt  hard  upon  them,  from  their  point  of  view, 
that  they  should  have  to  pay  their  old  debts  as  well  as 
their  new  ones  ;  but  we  hold  to  our  opinion  that  the 
international  control  of  Greek  finances  will  not  only  be 
no  hardship,  but  a  blessing  to  the  nation.  The 
"patriots"  of  Athens  will  suffer,  of  course,  and  politics 
will  be  a  less  profitable  profession.  The  Greek  peasant, 
however,  cannot  fail  to  benefit  by  foreign  control  in  as 
great  a  degree  as  the  foreign  bondholder. 

The  "  inhabitants  "  of  Hawaii,  or  rather  the  American 
adventurers  who  rule  the  island,  having  ratified  the 
treaty  of  annexation  with  the  United  States  it  now 
remains  only  for  the  American  Senate  to  conclude  the 
business.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  policy  of 
external  adventure  is  not  to  stop  here.  It  is  stated 
that  the  United  States  Minister  to  Spain  has  delivered 
an  ultimatum  to  the  Spanish  Government  to  the  effect 
that  unless  the  Cuban  rebellion  is  suppressed  before 
the  end  of  October  his  Government  will  consider  itself 
justified  in  taking  steps  to  secure  the  independence  of 
the  island.  This  of  course  would  be  the  first  step 
towards  the  annexation  of  Cuba  by  the  Union.  It  is 
not  doubtful  that  this  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
island.  Whether  the  policy  it  implies  is  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  States  is  another  matter.  For  Europe 
its  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  if  the  policy  of  foreign 
adventure  is  to  be  continued  it  will  force  the  United 
States  to  become  a  first-class  naval  Power. 

It  is  with  some  delight  that  we  have  read  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  retort  to  Mr.  Sherman  over  the  Behring 
Seal  seal  question.  Lord  Salisbury  necessarily  took  no 
notice  of  Mr.  Sherman's  stupid  and  offensive  despatch, 
but  it  would  have  been  a  pity  if  it  had  not  been 
answered  indirectly.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  by  forwarding 
a  memorandum  from  the  Colonial  Office  to  the  Foreign 
Office  "for  the  information  of  Lord  Salisbury,"  has 
achieved  this  end,  and  the  reply  is  at  once  conclusive 
and  fitting.  Mr.  Sherman  accused  the  English  sealers 
of  having  "  practically  accomplished  the  extermination 
of_  the  fur  seal."  The  Colonial  Office  retorts  that 
this  is  unproven,  and  that  it  was  indecent  to  make 
the  assertion  when  an  expert  Commission  was  about 
to  inquire  if  the  fur  seal  was  being  exterminated  at  all. 
The  object  of  the  United  States,  the  Colonial  Office 


asserts  almost  in  so  many  words,  is  to  destroy  the 
British  fur-sealing  industry,  and  when  they  found  that 
the  Paris  award  was  not  sufficient  to  achieve  this 
end  they  immediately  began  to  press  for  its  revision. 
All  that  Great  Britain  has  done  has  been  to  decline  to 
set  aside  the  Paris  decision  "  merely  because  it  was 
found  that  British  subjects  could,  under  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  it,  still  continue  to  prosecute  their  industry 
successfully."  However,  the  question  now  lies  at  rest 
until  the  expert  Commission  has  reported.  In  the 
meantime  some  of  the  gilt  has  been  taken  off  the  glory 
which  covered  the  present  Lord  Chief  Justice,  when  as 
Sir  Charles  Russell  he  returned  from  Paris  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  Conference  in  which  he  had  defended 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain. 

The  directors  of  the  great  Elswick  Works  have  given 
notice  that  they  will  terminate  their  Mutual  Accidents 
Fund  in  July  1898,  the  date  upon  which  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  comes  into  force.  At  the  general 
election  -of  1895  the  Liberal  candidates  lost  heavily  in 
the  Elswick  district,  the  most  populous  in  the  city, 
through  Mr.  Asquith's  Bill,  because  it  was  represented 
to  be  a  fatal  blow  to  these  Mutual  Assurance  Funds, 
and  the  rejection  of  the  measure  by  the  House  of  Lords 
had  naturally  strengthened  that  impression.  But  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
statesmen  of  the  party  which  benefited  by  this  repre- 
sentation have  passed  an  Act  which  destroys  one  of  the 
most  important  Mutual  Assurance  Societies  on  the  very 
day  of  its  becoming  law  !  It  is  no  reflection  upon  the 
Act  ;  for  it  is  doubtless  a  better  instrument  than  that 
which  it  has  deposed.  But  this  consideration  will 
hardly  console  Mr.  Morley  for  the  loss  of  his  seat. 

The  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  have  published  figures 
this  week  which  leave  no  doubt  in  any  sane  person's 
mind  that  insanity  is  on  the  increase  amongst  us.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  statistics  (which  are  generally 
over-rated)  seem  to  be  put  forward  only  to  be  dis- 
credited when  the  question  is  lunacy  and  the  compilers 
of  them  are  the  Commissioners.  Baldly  and  broadly 
stated  the  facts  seem  to  be  these  : — There  are  three 
thousand  more  insane  persons  under  control  in  1897 
than  there  were  in  1896;  in  1859  there  was  one 
insane  person  to  every  536  of  the  sane,  and  in  the 
present  year  one  lunatic  to  every  313  of  the  sane. 
Whatever  deductions  may  be  made  for  special  circum- 
stances, and  particularly  for  the  gradual  gathering  in  of 
lunatics  to  places  of  restraint  as  compared  with  what 
was  done  in  this  way  a  number  of  years  ago,  there 
still  remains  a  large  enough  margin  to  justify  those  who 
contend  that  the  numbers  of  the  insane  are  steadily 
growing.  Nothing  is  absolutely  known  of  the  causes  ; 
those  who  contend  that  the  chief  of  them  is  the  pressure 
of  modern  life  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  a  series 
of  bad  years  in  agriculture  are  always  years  in  which 
there  is  a  growth  of  insanity  among  the  persons  who 
suffer  privations  in  food  and  shelter.  But  suiely  this 
itself  is  a  form  of  life's  pressure. 

In  connexion  with  the  Windsor  murder,  which,  we 
feel  practically  certain,  was  committed  by  an  escaped 
lunatic,  it  is  interesting  to  read  the  comments  of  the 
"  Daily  Chronicle  "  on  this  Lunacy  report.  We  heartily 
agree  with  these  comments  throughout,  but  especially  in 
their  suggestions  for  the  abolition  of  private  asylums. 
Our  dislike  of  the  majority  of  those  institutions  does  not 
spring  from  suspicion  of  inefficient  Government  control 
with  regard  to  the  admission  of  patients,  although  a 
good  deal  might  be  said  on  that  score.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  facilities  for  escape  from  a  private  esta- 
blishment are  far  greater  than  those  afforded  by  a 
public  one.  Admitting  the  supervision  to  be  equal  in 
both  establishments,  there  is  still  the  difference 
between  a  building  primarily  designed  and  erected  for 
the  custody  of  the  insane  (a  prison,  in  fact,  in  every 
respect  except  the  treatment  of  its  inmates)  and  a  family 
mansion  or  country  seat  lacking  the  elementary  essen- 
tials for  safe  detention.  Let  anyone  compare  the  outer 
walls  and  grounds  of  Hanvvell,  Colney  Hatch  and 
kindred  institutions  with  the  outer  walls  and  grounds 
of  the  best  conducted  and  arranged  private  establish- 
ments and  he  will  perceive  at  once  the  truth  of  our 
contention. 
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The  death  of  General  Bourbaki  removes  another  of 
the  few  men  who  even  now  might  throw  light  on  cer- 
tain mysterious  missions  previous  to  the  capitulation 
of  Metz.  But  he  remained  obstinately  silent  to  the 
last,  although  he  admitted  that  he  had  had  an  interview 
with  the  Empress  Eugenie  after  4  September.  It  is  the 
only  unexplained  episode  in  the  life  of  a  brave,  loyal 
and  otherwise  outspoken  soldier,  who,  whatever  his 
dynastic  leanings,  never  failed  for  an  instant  in  his 
duty  to  France.  This  silence  was  all  the  more  remark- 
able, inasmuch  as  his  general  frankness  rarely  spared 
either  friend  or  foe.  When  on  1  or  2  May,  1859, 
Lieutenant  de  Cadore  was  sent  by  Napoleon  III.  to 
make  preliminary  inquiries  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
French  Army,  then  already  near  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions, Bourbaki  sent  the  following  message  :  "  Pray 
ask  the  Emperor  whether  his  Minister  for  War  (Vaillant) 
is  a  traitor  or  whether  he  has  fallen  into  a  state  of 
idiocy."  Trochu  dotted  Bourbaki's  i's  and  crossed  his 
/'s.  "  A  French  army,"  said  Trochu  to  the  same  envoy, 
"has  made  its  way  into  Italy  before  now  without 
shoes  to  their  feet  and  without  shirts  to  their  backs,  but 
the  siy  ht  of  a  French  army  going  to  confront  the  enemy 
without  cannon  and  without  cartridges  is  an  unpre- 
cedented sight." 

During  the  campaign  itself,  Bourbaki  was  equally 
frank  in  his  accidental  communications  with  the  Aus- 
trians.  One  evening  a  spy  was  brought  before  him. 
The  fellow  did  not  deny  the  accusation.  "  You  are  sent 
by  the  Austrians  ?  "  asked  the  general.  "Yes,  Sir," 
was  the  answer.  "  And  you  imagine,  perhaps,  that  this 
is  an  honourable  calling?"  "Yes,  Sir."  "Will  you 
serve  us  as  a  spy?"  "No,  Sir."  "Very  well,  you 
are  free,  make  yourself  scarce,  and  go  and  tell  the 
Austrians  that  I  have  been  waiting  for  them  for  several 
hours  and  that  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  waiting."  The 
expression  was  much  stronger,  but  will  not  bear  trans- 
lating. On  the  18th  August,  1870,  before  Metz,  Bourbaki 
rushed  to  the  rescue  of  General  Ladmirault,  who  had 
sent  for  him  by  telling  him  that  his  advent  would  ensure 
a  decisive  victory.  General  Ladmirault  was,  on  the 
contrary,  in  full  retreat  when  the  Grenadiers  of  the  Guard 
arrived  upon  the  scene.  In  the  presence  of  the  general, 
Bourbaki  addressed  Ladmirauit's  aide-de-camp  aloud, 
"  This  is  scarcely  right,  captain  ;  you  promised  me  a 
victory  and  you  decoy  me  into  a  veritable  defeat." 
Bourbaki  and  Chanzy  were,  practically,  the  only  two 
generals  who  coped  more  or  less  successfully  with  the 
Germans  after  Gambetta  had  taken  the  direction  (?) 
of  affairs,  but  Werder  proved  too  strong  for  Bourbaki, 
whose  army  was  absolutely  short  of  everything. 
Bourbaki  attempted  to  kill  himself.  In  reward  for  his 
heroic  resistance  against  Werder,  Gambetta  succeeded 
in  depriving  him  (Bourbaki)  of  active  service  the  moment 
he  had  the  chance,  namely,  when  MacMahon  resigned 
the  Presidentship  of  the  Republic. 

An  interesting  sample  of  the  way  in  which  business 
will  come  uppermost  even  in  the  mind  of  that  heaven- 
born  genius  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  whose  great  ideal  is  to 
regenerate  the  world  through  the  medium  of  his  works 
of  fiction,  may  be  seen  to-day  in  the  shop-window  of  a 
Liverpool  bookseller.  It  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Caine. 
"  I  feci  perfectly  satisfied,"  he  writes,  after  explaining 
all  about  his  worries  and  his  labours,  "that  what  you 
describe  as  your  own  feelings  on  reading  the  '  Christian' 
is  the.  appeal  the  book  will  have  for  all  true-hearted 
natures.  /  trust  your  customers  will  share  your  feelings 
to  some  extent."  (The  italics  are  ours.)  There  are 
other  references  to  a  "  beautiful  leading  article"  in  one 
of  the  local  dailies,  and  to  the  prospects  of  pulpit  con- 
troversy, and  a  further  hope  that  the  sale  will  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  interest  to  be  aroused.  But  we 
will  not  do  the  bookseller  the  injustice  of  quoting  any 
more  ot  the  precious  scrawl.  Liverpool,  by  the  way, 
has  a  big  claim  upon  this  latest  genius.  'Twas  there 
he  lisped  at  his  mother's  knee  years  (we  understand) 
before  he  ever  saw  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  and  'twas  there, 
too,  that  in  later  days  he  received  his  start  from  the 
clever  journalist  whom  (after  that  gentleman's  death) 
he  patronized  so  outrageously.  It  should  perhaps  be 
adaed  that,  in  the  letter  from  which  the  above  extract 
has  been  made,  there  is  no  allusion  to  "my  dear  dead 
friend  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti." 


RUSSIA  IN  TANGIER. 

ON  7  March,  1684,  H.M.S.  "Grafton  "  sailed  out  of 
Tangier  Bay.  Thus  ended  our  brief  and  inglorious 
occupation  of  the  port.  Lord  Dartmouth  and  Colonel 
Kirke  had,  after  five  months,  demolished  the  Mole  and 
fortifications,  and  that  chapter  in  our  early  colonial 
expansion  was  closed.  Climate  and  expense  were  the 
reasons  alleged  at  the  time.  As  for  the  former,  those 
who  have  sipped  their  green  tea  on  the  moonlit  roof 
overlooking  the  lovely  bay  may  well  marvel  at  the 
climatic  changes  that  have  marked  the  lapse  of  but  two 
centuries.  There  is,  however,  no  question,  unless  indeed 
our  hand  were  in  some  unforeseen  manner  forced,  of  our 
retaking  this  key  to  the  Mediterranean  ;  but  we  must 
at  least  see  that  it  falls  into  no  less  scrupulous  hands. 

Not  yet,  indeed,  has  the  French  vanguard  crossed 
the  winding  Moulouya,  but  Morocco  has  none  the  less 
been  flooded  for  years  past  with  Algerian  emissaries, 
practically  indistinguishable  from  the  natives,  whose 
business  it  is  to  intrigue  in  the  French  interest  and  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  broadside  granting  of  "  protec- 
tion "  on  pretexts  nothing  short  of  frivolous.  Nay, 
there  circulate  at  this  moment  throughout  Morocco 
journals  in  the  vernacular,  emanating  from  French 
sources  in  Algeria,  in  which  is  set  forth  in  no  ambiguous 
terms  the  approaching  downfall  of  England.  The 
effect  of  such  literature  unchecked  on  the  receptive 
mind  of  the  Oriental  will  be  readily  appreciated  by  all 
who  know  the  species  at  home. 

There  has,  however,  just  come  to  hand  a  new  and 
startling  outcome  of  the  recent  Latin-Slav  alliance. 
We  are  in  a  position  to  state — and  the  fact  needs  no 
comment,  so  grave  is  its  import — that  within  a  few 
weeks  there  will  be  established  a  Russian  legation  at 
Tangier.  This  intelligence  recalls  to  mind  two  recent 
works — the  one,  at  any  rate,  written  in  1895  by  an  officer 
in  the  French  army — in  which  were  freely  discussed  the 
programme  of  a  Latin-Slav  alliance  in  the  Western 
Mediterranean  and  the  confusion  of  Great  Britain  in 
that  quarter.  The  booty  was  partitioned  in  detail  :  the 
price  of  Italy's  adhesion  was  to  be  Tripoli— perhaps, 
too,  Malta  ;  the  dismantling  of  Perim  and  the  encou- 
ragement of  Russia  to  take  a  strong  Mediterranean 
position  were  also  included  ;  and  Spain  was  to  hold 
the  Straits  with  Gibraltar.  Here,  perhaps,  lay  the 
keenest  irony  of  the  whole  programme. 

To  those  who  have  travelled  in  the  interior  of 
Morocco,  who  have  been  time  and  again  the  wearied 
spectators  of  the  game  of  intrigue,  of  plot  and  counter- 
plot, between  the  accredited  representatives  of  these 
same  Latin  races,  the  projected  league  must  come  as 
something  of  a  shock.  But  what  refinement  of  cruelty 
suggested  this  mandate  to  Spain  to  go  forth  and  con- 
quer the  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  coast-line, 
the  most  dangerous  and  inhospitable  tract  of  all 
Morocco,  an  unbroken  succession  of  parched  mountain 
chains,  which  produce  scarce  food  enough  for  the  un- 
tameable  Riffians?  These  have  ere  now  shown  their 
claws  to  such  as  have  dared  to  venture  outside  the  con- 
fines of  Melilla,  Ceuta  and  the  like  presidios.  Spain, 
her  hands  full  of  colonial  trouble,  her  treasury  drained, 
her  pitiful  seventeen  millions  of  population  taxed  even 
to  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  is  to  have  no  share  in 
the  fertile  hinterland  of  the  west  and  south,  with  its 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  the  rich  lowland  that 
separates  Atlas  from  Atlantic. 

Our  own  risk  in  the  game  will,  however,  prove 
more  instructive.  It  is  all  a  question  of  the  position 
of  Tangier.  As  Sir  John  Hay  once  remarked  of 
Morocco  to  the  French  Minister  :  "  Kick  it  out  into  the 
Atlantic  a  hundred  miles,  and  the  sooner  it  is  colonized 
by  a  civilized  Power  the  better."  Or,  as  Nelson  put 
it:  "Tangier  must  either  remain  in  the  hands  of  a 
neutral  Power  like  Morocco,  or  England  must  hold  it." 
We  advocate  on  our  side  no  further  encroachment  in 
that  quarter.  Let  us  keep  things  as  they  are.  We  do, 
however,  most  certainly  invite  the  attention  of  all  con- 
cerned to  the  fact  that  Gibraltar  has  no  claim  to  the 
title  of  "key  to  the  Mediterranean."  It  is  no  more 
than  a  vulgar  error.  No  ;  in  the  whole  coast-line,  from 
the  north  of  Europe  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a 
distance  not  far  short  of  seven  thousand  miles,  there  is 
but  one  little  opening,  not  ten  miles  across,  to  our 
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Mediterranean  possessions  ;  and  that  opening  is  com- 
manded by  Tangier,  not  Gibraltar.  Tangier  is  the  true 
sentinel  of  the  Straits. 

This  word  of  warning  is  dictated  by  no  ill  feeling 
towards  France.  On  the  contrary,  we  view  with  the 
utmost  consternation  her  present  dwindling,  and  above 
all  the  weakness  that  has  rendered  it  necessary  for  her 
to  kotow  to  the  Slav.  So,  too,  the  good  Count  Julian 
was  pleased,  for  family  reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  particularize,  to  invite  thirty  thousand  Arabs  and 
Berbers  to  a  temporary  occupation  of  Spain.  The 
invitation  was  accepted  with  alacrity  ;  but  the  guests, 
and  those  who  followed  in  their  train,  outstayed  their 
welcome  by  seven  or  eight  centuries.  Be  it,  however, 
admitted  in  all  fairness  that  their  stay  has  left  its  mark 
on  the  land  in  superb  architecture,  in  palace,  road  and 
aqueduct,  the  like  of  which  the  Moors  themselves  can 
no  longer  produce,  and  the  conquered  Spaniard  never 
learned  the  art  of.  No  such  legacy  would  mark  the 
loosing  of  the  Cossack  over  Western  Europe  and 
Northern  Africa. 

We  suggest,  therefore,  in  place  of  the  unholy  and 
unnatural  banding  of  Latin  and  Slav  (a  league  that 
may  yet  hurl  back  the  progress  of  Europe  a  hundred 
years)  a  more  sacred  alliance  in  the  interests  of  peace 
and  civilization.  We  would  fain  see  France  and 
England,  with  perhaps  the  two  other  Powers  most 
concerned  in  maintaining  the  status  quo,  join  hands  in 
the  task  of  setting  in  order  the  tumbled  Moorish  Empire 
and  impressing  on  the  rulers  of  that  country  the  convic- 
tion that  in  the  institution  of  reforms  promulgated  by 
the  Powers  lies  their  one  chance  of  surviving  as  a 
nation  under  the  flag  of  Islam.  Slave  traffic,  over- 
taxation and  other  evils  might  in  this  way  be  combated 
by  a  straightforward  and  conscientious  Anglo-French 
understanding ;  persuasion  would  take  the  place  of 
threat,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  secret  intriguing 
on  the  part  of  any  of  the  Concert,  which  now  encourages 
the  Moor  to  stiffen  his  back.  But  the  Russian  !  He 
has  no  place  in  those  waters.  He  may  be,  as  ever,  the 
boneless  giant :  so  is  the  octopus  ;  but  its  arms  stretch 
far,  and  have  sometimes  to  be  lopped. 

THE  NOTTINGHAM  CHURCH  CONGRESS. 

A  STORY  is  told  of  a  certain  new  vicar,  who  at  his 
first  tithe  dinner  was  asked  by  some  bucolic  wit 
why  the  parson  was  always  set  to  carve  the  goose.  His 
reply  was  probably  a  little  beyond  his  questioner  : — 
"  Because  extremes  meet."  It  may  however  be  suffered 
to  do  duty  once  more  in  view  of  some  ponderous  joking 
over  the  fact  that  the  Church  Congress  meets  at  Notting- 
ham next  week,  and  that  the  annual  Goose  Fair — a  great 
local  festival — will  be  held  in  the  same  town  a  week 
later.  It  is  very  easy  to  make  a  little  cheap  fun  over 
the  Congress  season.  Still,  if  a  Church  Congress 
does  not  seem  fruitful  in  obvious  results,  it  does  not 
do  any  great  harm  ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  it  is  more  useful  than  would  appear  to  an  out- 
sider. The  gathering  certainly  acts  as  a  stimulus  to 
Church  life  and  work  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
where  it  is  held  ;  it  affords  a  good  opportunity  for  ex- 
change of  thought  and  of  experience  ;  and  it  does  some- 
thing to  mitigate  the  most  painful  feature  of  a  country 
parson's  life — the  lack  of  intellectual  companionship.  It 
affords  to  a  man  who  is  gradually  degenerating  into  what 
Sydney  Smith  called  a  holy  vegetable  at  least  an  annual 
opportunity  of  meeting  men  from  the  towns  and  getting 
into  some  sort  of  touch  with  a  wider  life.  There  are 
numbers  of  country  parsons  who  go  to  the  Congress 
year  by  year  because  it  is  almost  the  only  chance  they 
get  of  listening  to  some  of  the  best  men — clergy  and 
laity — in  their  own  communion,  and  of  discussing  and 
hearing  discussed  the  practical  problems  of  their  work 
or  the  deeper  questions  of  their  teaching.  So  long  as 
this  is  the  case — and  the  quickening  of  means  of  com- 
munication has  not  entirely  altered  it— the  Church 
Congress  will  continue  to  discharge  a  useful  service  to 
the  Church. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  true  that  the  service  might 
easily  be  much  more  useful  than  it  is.  The  Congress 
seems  to  be  fettered,  like  the  Church  of  England 
itself,  by  bonds  of  archaic  rule  and  stiff  respectability. 
For  instance,  in  view  of  the   discussion  upon  the 


inevitable   education   question,   it  would   surely  be 
wise   to   invite   a  speaker  from   the  Nonconformist 
or  Progressive  side ;  if  only  that  Churchmen  might 
hear  what  is  the  case  against  that  which  most  of 
them  uphold,  and  study  the  reasons  behind  it.    But  the 
rigid  rule  of  the  Congress  excludes  any  speaker  who 
is  not  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  or  of  a  body 
in  communion  with  her.    Mr.  Price  Hughes  may  write 
to  the  "Guardian"  or  the  "Church  Times"  upon  the 
great    Apostles'  Creed  question ;   but   the  Congress 
platform,  which  has  been  open  to  a  foreign  Old  Catholic 
prelate,  is  denied  to  an  English  Methodist.    We  have 
too  much  respect  for  the  good  feeling  and  taste  of 
English  Churchmen  to  suppose  that  such  a  speaker 
would  not  receive  a  fair  and  courteous  hearing  at  their 
hands.      It  is  nothing  less  than   absurd  to  discuss 
"Church    and    Dissent"   without    an    advocate  of 
Dissent.     Apologists  for  the  Congress  are  wont  to 
plead  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  Churchmen  of  different 
schools  and  views   to  meet  upon   a   common  plat- 
form and, rub  off  corners  in  mutual  intercourse  and 
discussion.    Granted  ;  but  the  same  argument  would 
justify  the  invitation  of  a  few  representative  non-Church 
speakers.    Before  the  development  of  Diocesan  Con- 
ferences and  such-like  assemblies,  there  may  have  been 
some  force  in  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  Congress  is 
a  Church  Congress,  since  Churchmen   then  had  few 
other  opportunities  of  the  kind.    But  in  our  judgment 
the  time  has  come  for  the  modification  or  relaxation  of 
the  rule  referred  to,  at  the  discretion  of  the  President  or 
of  the  Subjects  Committee. 

Again,  casting  one's  eye  down  the  programme  of 
subjects  and  speakers,  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  far 
too  many  hackneyed  and  stale  old  matters  down  for 
discussion,  and  far  too  many  hardy  annuals  among  the 
chosen  orators.  It  is  very  difficult,  we  believe,  for  the 
Congress  Committee  to  secure  the  speakers  they  would 
prefer  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  commonly  given  for  the 
re-appearance  of  the  same  names  year  by  year.  We 
would  venture  to  suggest,  however,  that  less  difficulty 
would  probably  be  found  in  this  particular  if  selected 
speakers  were  not  expected  to  expend  seven-and-six- 
pence  in  the  purchase  of  a  Congress  ticket.  The  matter 
may  seem  a  small  one ;  but  we  fancy  it  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  persistent  survival  of  the  unfit  upon 
the  Congress  platform. 

One  point  we  notice  with  much  satisfaction.  Since 
the  Manchester  Congress  was  held  some  years  ago, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Dean  Oakley,  it  has 
become  customary  to  introduce  definitely  theological 
subjects  for  discussion.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  might  be 
thought  that  such  matters  were  too  technical,  perhaps 
too  controversial,  for  a  more  or  less  popular  gathering. 
But  we  understand  that  experience  has  shown  that  the 
greatest  interest  is  taken  by  Congress-goers  in  subjects 
of  this  class  ;  and  the  coming  assembly  will  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  its  more  recent  predecessors  in  con- 
sidering "Methods  of  Theology"  and  kindred  matters. 
This  is  a  good  thing.  The  later  developments  of  the 
High  Church  movement  have  concentrated  clerical 
activity  mainly  upon  what  are  called  "practical" 
aspects  of  Church  life  and  work.  The  consequence  has 
been  that  the  clergy  have  too  frequently  come  to  mis- 
take parochial  fuss,  disguised  under  the  title  of 
"  active  parish  work,"  for  more  useful,  if  less  showy, 
methods.  They  are  apt  to  neglect  reading  and  sermon- 
building  for  mothers'  meetings  and  teetotal  fireworks. 
Hence  the  thoughtful  layman,  who  does  read,  is  less 
and  less  often  seen  before  their  pulpits.  There  have 
been  signs  of  late  that  a  reaction  has  set  in  ;  and  if 
the  Church  Congress  tends  to  stimulate  and  strengthen 
that  healthy  movement  it  will  do  a  real  service  to  the 
Church  of  England. 

GREECE  AND  ITS  RULERS. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Athens,  15  September,  1897. 

PERHAPS  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where 
one  has  more  opportunities  of  gauging  public 
opinion  than  Greece,  and  there  certainly  is  not  one 
where  it  is  easier  to  obtain  access  to  those  in  authority. 
I  have  spent  but  a  few  short  days  here,  and  I  have 
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talked  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  From  the 
man  in  the  street  to  the  King  on  the  throne,  all  are 
willing  to  discuss  the  eternal  question  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  ;  indeed,  his  Majesty,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  far 
too  ready  to  pour  his  views  into  the  ears  of  the  irre- 
sponsible journalist.  During  my  all  too  brief  visit  to 
Greece  I  have  had  an  audience  with  the  King,  two  long 
conversations  with  the  Crown  Prince,  a  like  number 
with  M.  Ralli,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  divers  interviews 
with  soldiers  and  diplomatists,  from  all  of  which  I 
have  returned  with  the  stout  conviction  that  England 
is  the  basest  country  in  the  world  ;  that  it  was  England 
which  counselled  Greece  to  go  to  war,  and  that  it  is 
England  which  now  seeks  her  ruin.  I  am  wrong;  there 
is  one  gentleman  who  is  honest  enough  to  own  that 
England  strove  to  prevent  the  war,  and  that  the  sole 
culprits  are  the  gutter  politicians  of  Athens,  who 
certainly  received  encouragement  from  the  act  of  the 
100  members  of  our  Parliament  and  from  the  fatuous 
vapourings  of  the  "  Daily  Chronicle."  And  that  gentle- 
man is  the  Crown  Prince. 

The  King  was  frank  enough.  He  candidly  owned 
that  at  first,  misled  by  an  English  Radical  journalist, 
he  fondly  hoped  that  England,  still  boiling  over  with 
indignation  at  the  Armenian  massacres,  would  help 
Greece  materially  ;  but,  when  disabused  of  this  idea  by 
private  letters  as  well  as  by  the  official  utterances  of 
Sir  E.  Egerton,  he  fully  and  firmly  believed  that  a 
blockade  of  the  Piraeus  would  have  afforded  him  an 
excuse  for  abstaining  from  a  war  for  which  he  knew  his 
country  was  unprepared,  against  a  foe  for  whom  he 
knew  it  was  no  match.  As  regards  the  indemnity,  His 
Majesty  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  was  unnecessarily 
large,  and  hoped  it  would  be  reduced  to  fifty  million 
francs,  from  which  he  expected  the  Powers  would 
deduct,  first,  the  value  of  the  harvest  gathered 
by  the  Turks  in  Thessaly,  and,  secondly,  a  sum 
of  at  least  ten,  or  mayhap  twenty,  million  francs 
representing  the  losses  inflicted  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Larissa,  Velestino,  Pharsala  and  Domokos.  In  fact,  the 
King  still  hopes  that  the  total  cash  payment  assessed 
by  the  Powers  will  not  exceed  half  a  million  sterling, 
and  this  could  be  arranged,  said  he,  without  difficulty. 
His  Majesty  further  stated  that  he  was  personally  most 
desirous  of  living  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Sultan,  and 
thought  that  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  might 
be  arranged  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  Greece  throw- 
ing her  fleet  into  the  scale  against  the  armies  of  the 
Sublime  Porte.  The  King,  more  modest  than  many  of 
his  subjects,  thought  that  the  basis  of  such  an  alliance 
should  be  the  cession  by  Turkey  of  Crete  and  the  waiv- 
ing of  the  war  indemnity.  Other  Greek  statesmen  with 
whom  I  conversed  were  also  enamoured  of  the  idea  of 
a  Turco-Greek  alliance,  but  the  price  suggested  was  the 
cession  of  Epirus  and  Macedonia  as  well  as  Crete,  the 
evacuation  of  Thessaly  and  the  waiving  of  the  war 
indemnity.  It  is  a  trait  of  human  nature  that  the 
Greeks  strive  to  pose  as  if  they  were  victors  in  the 
ecent  war. 

From  Athens  I  proceeded  by  steamer  to  Agia  Marina, 
the  small  seaport  town,  or  rather  village,  over  against 
Thermopylae,  now  the  headquarters  of  the  Crown 
Prince.  1  had  read  much  of  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of 
Sparta  during  the  late  operations,  and  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  meet  such  a  bright  open-faced  young  man, 
who  spoke  feelingly  of  the  troubles  of  his  country  and  of 
the  difficulties  he  had  already  faced  and  of  those  which 
lay  before  him.  He  had,  so  he  assured  me,  ever  since 
he  saw  his  country  drifting  into  hostilities,  times  with- 
out number  warned  the  Minister  of  War  that  the  army 
was  absolutely  unprepared  to  enter  on  a  campaign. 
The  infantry  were  armed  with  the  condemned  Gras  rifle 
which  the  French  Government  in  a  fit  of  generosity 
had  sold  them  at  eight  francs  a  piece  ;  their  small-arm 
cartridges  were  sixteen  years  old  ;  to  fire  at  500  yards 
you  had  to  raise  the  sight  to  700  or  800,  so  inferior  was 
the  powder  ;  their  cavalry  was  non-existent ;  their 
artillery  was  in  the  main  armed  with  if  not  an  obsolete 
at  any  rate  a  very  ineffective  weapon,  and  their  shells 
were  known  to  be  defective  ;  the  cadre  of  officers  was 
deplorably  weak — in  many  companies  numbering  from 
three  to  four  hundred  men  there  was  but  one  officer,  and 
he  possibly  a  worthy  business  man  who  knew  not  the 
game  of  war.     As  for -discipline,  the  Crown  Prince 


owned  that  the  Greeks  had  no  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word.    From  generals  to  privates  each  man  did  as 
he  pleased,  and  he  himself  was  powerless  to  enforce  his 
orders.    To  give  one  example.    Smolensk,  the  colonel 
who  checked  Colonel  Mahmoud  Bey's  reconnaissance  at 
Velestino,  and  who  magnified  an  affair  of  advance  guards 
into  a  decisive  victory,  at  the  battle  of  Domokos  was  in 
command  of  a  corps  of  12,000  men,  holding  a  position 
about  six  miles  to  the  Prince's  right.     Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  battle  of  Domokos,  the  Crown  Prince, 
seeing  that  the  Turkish  attack  would  be  on  his  centre, 
sent  orders   to   Smolensk  to  move  to  the  left  and 
strengthen   his,  the   Prince's,    right  :   to   this  order 
Smolensk  paid  no  attention.    As  the  Turkish  attack 
waxed  hotter,  the  Prince,  like  Napoleon  at  Waterloo, 
cast  anxious  eyes  to  his  right  for  the  anticipated  sup- 
port.    Hour   after  hour   passed,  aide-de-camp  after 
aide-de-camp  was   despatched  to  order  Smolensk  to 
hasten  to  the  field,  and  finally  a  reply  was  received 
that,    having   communicated  with   Athens,  the  War 
Minister   had   authorized  Smolensk  not  to  leave  his 
position.  There  was  a  moment  in  the  battle  of  Domokos 
(at  about  6  p.m.,  the  Nizam  Brigade  being  in  con- 
fusion) when  a  counter  attack  would,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  foreign  military  attaches  with  Edhem  Pasha,  have 
changed  the  fortune  of  the  day,  but  the  Crown  Prince 
had  no  reserves  to  bring  up,  and  Smolensk,  with  12,000 
fresh  men,  was  six  miles  away.    The  Prince,  bitterly 
annoyed  at  such  conduct,  demanded  a  court  martial  on 
this  mutinous  swashbuckler,  and  the  King  was  ready 
to  grant  one.    Ralli,  however,  interfered  and  threat- 
ened not  only  to  resign  if  such  a  course  was  pursued, 
but  frightened  the  King  with  threats  of  irate  mobs, 
and  Smolensk  still  remains  a  divisional  commander. 
The  Greeks  still  dream  of  Velestino   as   a  victory, 
and  Smolensk's   boastful  telegram  of  bathing  in  the 
blood  of  the  Turks  is  quoted  in  every  cafe"  from  Patras 
to  Athens  as  a  glorious  epigram.    Another  instance  of 
the  indiscipline  of  his  troops  was  given  me  by  the  Prince. 
During  the  night  after  the  battle  of  Domokos  he  rode 
round  the  front  of  his  army  and  found  a  road  unguarded. 
The  regiment  which  he  had  personally  posted  at  this 
point  had  disappeared.    It  was  found  many  miles  in 
rear.     A  crise  de   nerfs  had  supervened,    and  this 
gallant  corps  in  the  dead  of  night  had  skedaddled  ! 
With  reference  to  the  many  accusations  brought  against 
the  Turks  of  having  violated  the  armistice — they  have 
been  embodied  in  a  despatch  to  the  Powers  by  M.  Ralli 
— the  Crown  Prince  assured  me  they  were  false.  From 
whom  they  emanated  he  was  ignorant,  but  His  Royal 
Highness  informed  me  that  he  as  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Army  could  aver  that  Edhem  Pasha  had  never 
advanced  his  sentries  over  the  line  laid  down  at  the 
armistice  and  that  the  so-called  occupation  of  Kalabaka 
was  in  compliance  with  an  understanding  entered  into 
at  the  time  of  the  armistice.     On  another  point  the 
Prince  was  equally  anxious  to  exculpate  the  Turks,  and 
that  was  the  return  of  the  Thessalian  refugees  to  their 
own  homes.  "  Many  thousands  had  taken  advantage  of 
Edhem  Pasha's  proclamation,  and  had  landed  at  Volo 
in  Greek  steamers,  where  they  were  received  with  every 
consideration,  and  had  been  subjected  to  no  ill-treatment, 
but  the  Greek  Government  refused  to  allow  the  refugees 
to  take  back  their  cattle  or  their  carts,  and  they  were 
consequently  unable  to  enter  on  harvest  operations. 
Were   this   restriction   removed,    nine-tenths  of  the 
refugees  would  return,"  added  the  Duke  of  Sparta  ; 
"  but  my  Government  is  the  stumbling-block,  and  my 
representations  on  this  point  are  unheeded."  The  Crown 
Prince  has  been  bitterly  assailed  for  the  part  he  played 
in  the  war.    But  the  war  was  none  of  his  seeking,  and 
he,  knowing  the  pitiable  state  of  his  army,  behaved 
like  a  loyal  and  gallant  gentleman  in  throwing  himself 
into   the   breach.      His  Chief  of  the  Staff  was  an 
Athenian   architect    of  some    renown,  his  divisional 
commanders  had  never  handled  a  brigade  or  his  regi- 
mental leaders  a  company  ;  the  men  were  frothy  with 
patriotism,  and  under  a  thin  veneer  of  civilization  lay  a 
deep  substratum  of  cowardice.     With  such  material 
what  was  to  be  done  ? 

I  have  left  but  little  space  for  Ralli,  and,  in  truth,  the 
happiest  thing  for  Greece  would  be  that  I  were  now 
writing  his  epitaph.  His  character  may  be  summed  up 
in  but  few  words,  "a  dangerous,  unscrupulous,  un- 
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truthful  demagogue  " — a  nation  that  can  permit  such  a 
man  to  rule  her  destinies,  a  King  who  can  tolerate  such 
a  Minister,  must  be  poor  indeed.  This  creature  of  the 
mob  had  the  impudence  to  point  out  to  me  the  in- 
estimable advantage  that  must  accrue  to  England  were 
we  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Greece.  Aided  by  the 
fleet  of  Greece  and  by  50,000  incomparable  Greek  sailors, 
Greece  and  England  might  rule  the  world  !  I  leave 
Greece  firmly  convinced  that  it  would  have  been  kinder 
in  the  long  run  for  her  had  we  allowed  Turkey 
to  dictate  terms  of  peace  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Acropolis.  The  average  Greek  braggart  still 
believes  that,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  Powers  and 
the  treachery  of  their  King,  Smolensk  would  long  ere 
this  have  marched  the  army  to  Constantinople.  On 
such  a  people  sympathy  is  wasted. 


"GOVERNMENT  BY  INJUNCTION"  IN 
AMERICA. 

ACCORDING  to  the  official  manifesto  of  its  organiS 
zers,  the  great  strike  of  the  American  miners  is 
doomed  to  failure  by  the  injunctions  of  the  Federal 
judges  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia.  The 
injunctions  that  have  excited  the  greatest  resentment 
are  those  issued  by  Pennsylvania  judges.  In  one  of 
them  are  the  following  provisions  in  restraint  of  the" 
strikers  : — 

"  Restraining  and  enjoining  them  and  each  of  them 
from  assembling,  marching  or  encamping  in  proximity 
of  said  mines,  and  the  houses  of  said  miners  of  the 
plaintiff  company  in  Alleghany  County,  Pennsylvania, 
for  the  purpose,  by  intimidating,  threatening,  menacing, 
and  by  opprobrious  words,  of  preventing  the  said 
miners  of  said  plaintiff  company  from  working  in  said 
mines  ;  and  further  restraining  and  enjoining  them,  and 
each  of  them,  from  inducing  or  compelling  any  of  the 
employes  or  miners  of  the  said  plaintiff  now  employed, 
or  who  may  hereafter  be  employed,  to  quit  their  work, 
or  to  quit  the  plaintiff's  service  by  any  threat,  show  of 
force,  or  other  intimidation." 

Similar  language  was  used  by  a  West  Virginia  judge  ; 
and  in  recently  sentencing  to  gaol  (for  a  few  days  only, 
by  way  of  showing  leniency)  certain  strikers  adjudged 
guilty  of  "  contempt  of  Court"  for  deliberate  violation 
of  the  restraining  order,  the  Court  said  : — 

"  The  marching  men  seemed  to  think  that  they  could 
go  and  come  on  and  over  the  country  road  as  they 
pleased  because  it  was  a  public  highway  :  but  this  was 
a  mistake.  The  miners  working  at  Montana  had  the 
same  right  to  use  the  public  road  as  the  strikers  ;  and  it 
was  not  open  and  free  to  their  use  when  it  was  occupied 
by  over  two  hundred  men  stationed  along  it  at  intervals 
of  three  and  five  feet — men  who,  if  not  open  enemies, 
were  not  bosom  friends.  That  some  miners  passed 
through  this  line  is  shown  :  that  others  feared  to  do  so 
is  plain.  That  the  marching  column  intended  to  inter- 
fere with  the  work  at  the  mines  it  would  be  foolish  to 
deny." 

In  defence  of  the  injunctions  it  is  argued  that  the 
strikers  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  since  nothing 
is  forbidden  by  the  judges  which  the  criminal  law  and 
police  regulations  do  not  prohibit  in  any  event. 
Where,  it  is  asked,  is  .there  any  violation  of  freedom 
of  assembly  and  of  speech  and  persuasion?  Where 
any  denial  of  constitutional  rights  ?  To  this  it  is 
answered  that,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  at  all  clear 
that  the  injunctions  do  not  go  beyond  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  criminal  law.  The  language  used  by  the 
judges  is  so  comprehensively  vague  that  the  strikers 
are  never  safe,  never  certain  as  to  the  limits  of  their 
freedom  of  action,  especially  as  the  judge  who  issues 
the  order  himself  generally  tries  cases  of  contempt  of 
court,  and  construes  the  phraseology  of  the  injunc- 
tion. For  example,  when  strikers  are  restrained  from 
"inducing"  men  to  quit  work,  are  they  restrained 
from  using  appeal  and  argument?  Or  are  they  only 
restrained  from  "inducing"  by  "  any  threat,  show  of 
force,  or  other  intimidation"?  If  the  latter,  how  are 
the  terms  "  threat  "  and  "  intimidation  "  to  be  defined  ? 
Would  a  threat  to  exclude  men  from  unions  or  to  boy- 
cott them  be  an  illegal  threat?  Would  a  threat  to 
denounce  them  to  labour  in  general  as  "enemies  "  and 


unworthy  of  fellowship  be  an  unlawful  threat?  The 
criminal  law  is  precise  :  the  injunctions  are  not. 

The  most  popular  objection  to  "government  by  in- 
junction "  is  that  it  abolishes  trial  by  jury.  Granted  that 
the  orders  simply  follow  the  criminal  law,  and  do  not 
create  new  offences  by  the  process  of  judicial  legislation, 
is  it  constitutional  to  substitute  equity  or  chancery 
methods  for  those  of  the  common  law?  If  injunc- 
tions may  be  issued  against  trespass,  assault,  intimi- 
dation, and  coercion,  why  may  they  not  be  issued 
against  theft,  forgery,  and  murder?  Why  not  issue 
a  general  injunction  against  swindling,  and  then 
punish  swindlers  for  "  contempt  of  court  "  in  violating 
it?  It  is  contended  that  trial  by  jury  is  not  superseded, 
because  the  offender,  in  addition  to  punishment  for 
contempt,  can  be  regularly  indicted  and  tried  under  the 
provisions  of  the  criminal  law.  This  is  hardly  a  con- 
solation to  the  defendant,  who  would  thus  either  be 
punished  twice  for  the  same  offence,  or,  in  case  of 
acquittal  by  the  jury,  have  been  judicially  punished  for 
no  offence'  at  all. 

These  arguments  do  not  alter  the  solid  fact  that 
"  government  by  injunction,"  a  thing  totally  unknown 
to  the  constitution  and  laws,  has  been  suddenly  sprung 
on  the  United  States  by  the  Federal  Courts,  and  is  now  in 
full  operation  there.  It  is  not  true  that  the  miners'  strike 
has  been  practically  defeated  by  it ;  but  none  the  less,  in 
the  struggle  between  capital  and  labour  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  contest  between  the  forces  of  discontent 
identified  with  "  Bryanism  "  and  Populism  and  the  Con- 
servatives led  by  the  gold-standard  advocates,  this  issue 
of  "  government  by  injunction  "  is  likely  to  play  a  most 
important  part.  Indeed,  the  brighter  Populist  and 
Democratic  politicians,  realizing  that  the  Free  Silver 
cry  has,  at  least  temporarily,  lost  its  effectiveness  and 
significance,  are  beginning  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  pushing  this  anti-injunction  issue  to  the  forefront. 
Kansas,  the  hotbed  of  Populist  agitation,  with  its  usual 
boldness  and  eccentricity,  suggests  the  abolition  of  all 
the  inferior  Federal  courts,  since  they  are  created  and 
maintained  not  by  any  constitutional  provision,  but  by  a 
congressional  statute.  This  is  ludicrous  and  grotesque  ; 
but  it  is  not  without  value  as  a  straw  indicating  the 
drift  of  things.  Certain  it  is  that  leading  Democrats 
are  now  setting  much  stress  on  this  injunction  busi- 
ness and  giving  it  prominence  in  their  speeches  and 
"platforms." 

But,  in  spite  of  public  sympathy  and  the  moderate 
demands  of  the  strikers — whose  revolt  was  an  inevitable 
protest  against  a  condition  in  the  mining  industry  which 
could  not  be  contemplated  without  shame  and  mortifi- 
cation— their  movement  is  not  likely  to  succeed.  Two 
important  factors  militate  against  a  favourable  out- 
come. In  the  first  place,  the  stocks  in  the  hands  of 
big  operators  are  not  exhausted  ;  and,  since  the  dis- 
turbance has  sent  prices  up,  they  are  not  at  all  anxious 
to  bring  about  a  speedy  adjustment.  In  the  second 
place,  the  leaders  of  the  men  have  failed  in  their 
strenuous  efforts  to  make  the  suspension  general.  In 
West  Virginia,  Illinois  and  even  Pennsylvania — the 
storm  centre — large  bodies  of  miners  are  working  full 
time  and  receiving  fair  wages.  Appeal,  persuasion,  and 
other  forms  of  pressure  open  to  labour  organizations 
have  failed  to  move  them,  and  the  only  method  remain- 
ing is — force.  The  grave  question  at  the  present  is 
whether  the  strikers  will  again  resort  to  that  fatal  and 
suicidal  mode  of  warfare — assaults  upon  non-strikers 
and  property  rights.  Some  agitators,  impatient  and 
disappointed  at  the  failure  of  legal  means,  openly  advo- 
cate physical  force,  while  others  pretend  that  the  real 
enemy  is  the  Judicial  Department  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  that,  so  long  as  the  courts  are  ready 
to  stand  by  the  operators  and  "  scabs,"  it  is  futile  to 
attempt  physical  force.  "It  is  useless  to  appeal  to 
the  courts  for  relief,"  says  Mr.  Debs,  in  a  violent 
manifesto  ;  and  labour  leaders  echo  his  dictum.  "  From 
the  bottom  to  the  top  they  are  corrupt,  unfair  and 
treacherous,"  say  in  effect  the  leaders  of  the  strike. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  industrial  struggle  may 
be,  "government  by  injunction"  is  an  issue  which 
has  come  to  stay.  It  will  be  prominent  in  democratic, 
silver  and  reform  platforms  hereafter  ;  and  English 
speculators  in  American  politics  must  readjust  their 
calculations  accordingly. 
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THE  ENGINEERING  DISPUTE. 

[From  an  Employer's  Standpoint.) 

LAST  week  closed  with  certain  defiant  and  warlike 
resolutions  of  the  employers  in  the  engineering 
trade,  in  reply  presumably  to  Mr.  Mather's  well-meant 
but  woolly-headed  suggestions  of  a  compromise.  This 
week  closes  with  efforts  to  prepare  a  basis  upon  which 
a  conference  of  the  contending  parties  might  take  place. 
The  chief  agents  in  the  matter  are  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  Federation  of  Trades-Unionists  other  than  the 
Amalgamated  Engineers.  The  men  and  the  employers 
more  especially  concerned  wait  upon  events,  if  that  can 
be  called  waiting  which  steadily  widens  the  area  of  the 
stoppage.  The  longer  the  dispute  continues  the  wider 
must  that  area  become,  for  in  addition  to  the  locking- 
out  policy  of  the  employers  is  the  automatic  addition  to 
the  numbers  of  the  unemployed  that  must  result  from 
the  non-productiveness  of  the  engineers.  Unless, 
therefore,  a  speedy  end  is  brought  to  the  conflict  it  may 
soon  be  the  most  extended,  and  probably  the  most 
disastrous  to  the  combatants,  that  has  been  waged  in 
this  country. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  struggle  hitherto 
is  the  determination  and  firmness  shown  by  the  em- 
ployers. They  have  not  only  resisted  the  demands  of 
the  men,  but  they  have  carried  the  war  into  their  camp 
in  a  way  that  has  not  been  known  in  this  country  of 
late  years.  The  long  strike  of  the  Miners'  National 
Federation  was  remarkable  for  the  weakness  of  the 
mine-owners,  and  ultimately  for  their  disloyalty  to  each 
other.  In  the  present  case  the  employers  have  not 
only  stood  loyally  by  each  other,  but  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  increase  and  extend  that  loyalty  as  time 
has  gone  on.  They  are  blamed  for  having  converted 
what  might  have  been  an  affair  of  outposts  only  into 
an  Armageddon  ;  they  are  accused  of  destroying  the 
trade  of  the  country  by  their  tactics,  and  especially  are 
they  charged  with  not  knowing  their  business  suffi- 
ciently well  to  be  aware  that  eight  hours'  work  is  as 
good  any  day  as  nine  hours'  work.  Now  let  us  admit 
that  the  employers  have  risked  or  have  done  all  this. 
Let  us  lay  the  responsibility  upon  them  and  leave  it  there. 
But  let  us  try  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  facts. 
The  employers  must  have  a  reason.  They  are  neither 
fools  nor  knaves,  nor  ignoramuses  who  have  never 
known  what  business  is  or  what  are  the  world-wide 
conditions  on  which  in  this  country  it  must  be  carried 
on.  They  cannot  have  precipitated  this  conflict  out  of 
mere  pride  of  authority,  out  of  a  mere  lust  of  power, 
out  of  sheer  delight  in  battle.  They  know  that  peace 
is  the  first  interest  of  industry  just  as  it  is  the  first 
interest  of  England.  They  are  perfectly  aware  that 
every  hour  their  works  are  stopped  or  hampered  by 
labour  disputes  is  a  loss  to  them  which  cannot  be 
counted  in  figures.  No  one  knows  better  than 
they  do  the  perils  from  the  competition  of  foreign 
rivals,  the  difficulties  of  the  markets,  the  tendency 
of  trade  once  lost  never  again  to  return.  These 
are  the  commonplaces  of  their  lives.  And  yet  they 
throw  their  works  idle  and  risk  the  losses  which 
they  know  are  certain  rather  than  accept  the  shortened 
working  day  which  has  been  pressed  upon  them  from 
London.  The  reason  may  be  good  and  sound,  or  it 
may  not ;  but  we  may  rely  upon  it  that  it  is  a  business 
reason,  that  it  is  the  outcome  of  their  best  thought, 
and  that  they  know  better  what  is  good  for  their 
industry — for  that  includes  the  greatest  good  to  them- 
selves—  than  the  loudest  of  their  inexperienced  advisers. 
Their  judgment  may  be  wrong,  but  they  make  sacrifices 
for  it  ;  their  view  may  be  a  narrow  class  view,  but  it  is 
founded  on  knowledge  ;  their  decision  may  be  mistaken, 
but  it  is  at  least  entitled  to  respect. 

There  is  no  more  chivalry  in  being  unjust  to  an  em- 
ployer than  there  is  in  being  unjust  to  a  workman. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  exponents  of  opinion  were 
persistently  and  ignorantly  unjust  to  working  people. 
Now  the  tendency  is  the  other  way.  There  appears  to 
be  an  idea  abroad  that  wherever  the  head  of  a 
capitalist  is  seen  there  should  straightway  be  a  rush 
to  hit  it.  The  part  played  by  manual  labour  in  the 
creation  of  wealth  is  exaggerated.  The  part  played 
by  administration,  by  the  genius  which  invents  and  the 
brain  which  controls,  is  persistently  minimized.  The 


employer  who  may  have  had  his  hour  when  he  could 
be  safely  tyrannical  has  fallen  upon  other  times.  He 
finds  the  management  of  his  works  hampered  by  the 
demands  of  the  Unions,  his  administration  censured 
and  his  motives  misconstrued  in  the  press  ;  he  is  at 
the  mercy  of  the  politician  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  of  the  orator  at  the  street  corner  ;  he  is  expected 
to  run  his  business  on  the  same  principles  as  a  Govern- 
ment department,  which  need  not  make  a  profit,  and, 
if  it  makes  a  loss,  dips  its  hand  into  the  public  pocket. 
Now  all  this  may  be  a  necessary  outcome  of  the  struggle 
upward,  the  transition  period  through  which  we  must 
go  to  a  better  state.  Whatever  it  be,  it  represents  the 
facts  ;  and,  whether  we  agree  with  the  employer  or 
not,  we  shall  not  understand  his  position  nor  the  true 
meaning  of  this  struggle  in  the  engineering  trade  unless 
we  recognize  them. 

But  the  employers  are  making  this  extraordinary 
fight,  we  are  told,  to  destroy  the  power  of  a  Trades- 
Union,  and  not  on  account  of  any  trade  difficulty  which 
&  shorter  working  day  would  occasion.  Again,  let  us 
accept  this  interpretation  as  just.  But  that  acceptance 
only  carries  us  a  step  ;  it  does  not  carry  us  to  the  goal. 
Why  are  the  employers  anxious  to  destroy  the  power 
of  a  Union  ?  They  know  that  Trades-Unionism  has 
come  to  stay  ;  that  in  the  enormous  works  which  have 
been  created,  employing  thousands  on  thousands  of 
men,  it  would  be  impossible  to  deal  with  them  unless 
through  seme  organization,  and  they  are  perfectly 
aware  that  the  Trades-Unions  on  the  whole  are  managed 
with  reason  and  moderation.  Why  do  they  find  it 
necessary  to  fight  the  engineers,  for  instance,  and  not 
the  boilermakers,  or  any  one  of  the  other  federated 
Unions  connected  with  the  shipbuilding  trade  ?  It  must 
be  because  there  is  something  special  in  connexion 
with  the  one  which  does  not  exist  in  connexion  with 
the  others.  What  that  something  special  is  can  be 
explained  in  a  sentence  ;  indeed,  it  explains  itself  in  the 
very  fact  that  the  Unions  apart  from  the  engineers  up 
to  this  point  have  been  prepared  to  approach  the  ques- 
tion of  a  shortened  working  day  gradually  and  by 
means  of  negotiation,  whereas  the  London  engineers 
presented  a  pistol  and  precipitated  a  strike  in  pursuance 
of  a  policy  of  unrest  and  exasperation  which  has  been 
pursued  for  years  by  this  same  Union. 

There  remains,  perhaps,  the  largest  question  of  all — 
the  complaint  of  the  employers  that  the  power  of 
direction  is  being  gradually  taken  out  of  their  hands. 
The  phrase  is  vague  and  will  bear  elucidation.  It  is 
hard  to  define  exactly  where  the  abstract  rights  of  an 
employer  end  and  the  abstract  rights  of  the  workman 
begin.  But  cases  may  be  decided  on  their  merits,  and 
there  is  a  particular  class  of  trade  dispute  which  has 
arisen  quite  recently  and  illustrates  some  of  the  con- 
sequences when  the  power  of  administration  slips 
from  the  management.  We  mean  the  strikes  that 
arise  because  of  quarrels  between  different  workmen's 
Unions  as  to  which  shall  do  certain  classes  of  work. 
At  one  time  it  is  the  engineers  and  plumbers  who  cannot 
agree.  At  another  time  it  is  the  carpenters  and  joiners 
and  the  shipwrights  who  go  to  war  with  each  other. 
A  number  of  lengthened  strikes  have  taken  place  recently 
in  consequence  of  such  disputes.  Had  the  employers 
possessed  the  power  of  saying  which  class  of  workmen 
should  do  the  disputed  work  the  trouble  would  have 
been  settled  in  an  hour.  But  the  employers  could  only 
look  helplessly  on.  They  were  not  allowed  to  inter- 
fere. Take  another  illustration  of  a  different  sort.  The 
new  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  is  based  upon 
the  principle  that  when  a  capitalist  sets  in  motion  an 
industry  and  makes  himself  responsible  for  an  under- 
taking in  which  men  are  engaged  to  carry  it  on,  he 
is  made  financially  responsible  for  a'l  accidents  that 
occur,  whether  he  or  his  representative,  arc  to  blame  or 
not.  Surely,  a  responsibility  of  this  sort  implies  that 
the  employer  is  to  have  freedom  to  direct,  and  power 
to  control,  in  proportion  to  his  liability  to  suffer  I  »m 
what  may  occur  in  his  works.  But  if  he  is  deprived 
of  the  power  to  say  what  men  shall  perform  certain 
work  he  may  conceivably  be  deprived  of  the  p  \er 
to  prevent  accidents  for  which  he  is  still  responsible. 
These  are  some  of  the  problems  that  present  them- 
selves to  the  minds  of  employers  all  over  the  coui  ry, 
and  indeed  to  fair-minded  people  who  are  not  era- 
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ployers  but  watch  present-day  disputes  and  note  pre- 
sent-day industrial  legislation.  It  explains  what  might 
otherwise  seem  the  extraordinary  determination  of  the 
engineering  employers  to  make  a  fight  which  to  some 
seems  reckless,  but  in  their  eyes  is  as  much  a  fight  for 
freedom  as  any  that  workmen  or  nation  ever  waged. 
The  meaning  of  it  all  is  that  in  negotiation  as  in  battle 
there  will  be  no  settlement  that  does  not  promise  to  the 
employers  immunity  from  vexatious  interference  with 
the  conduct  of  their  works,  as  well  as  a  substantial 
reduction  of  the  demand  for  a  forty-eight  hours'  week. 

SNOBS  ON  THE  JUDICIAL  BENCH. 

A"  PEERAGE  "  is  always  a  wonderful  book. 
Debrett's  "House  of  Commons  and  Judicial 
Bench "  is  still  more  a  matter  of  amazement  to  me. 
The  editor  in  his  preface  disclaims  any  responsibility 
for  the  authenticity  of  the  arms  he  illustrates  ;  but  I 
wish  to  bring  it  home  to  him  that  the  responsibility 
cannot  be  so  lightly  disowned.  As  he  apparently  does 
not  care  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  investigating  all  the 
arms  in  the  book,  I  propose  to  do  it  for  him,  and  I 
trust  that,  then  having  the  knowledge,  he  will  in 
future  editions  have  the  courage  to  discard  the  un- 
authorised escutcheons.  Doubtless  opportunities  will 
occur  in  the  near  future  in  which  I  can  refer  to  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage. 
At  present  I  only  intend  to  deal  with  the  Judicial  Bench, 
and,  firstly,  with  the  Scottish  and  Irish  judges. 

The  Hon.  Sir  James  Charles  Mathew  uses  the  arms 
of  the  late  Lords  Llandaff.  There  is  no  necessity  to 
publish  the  whole  of  Mr.  Justice  Mathew's  pedigree  ; 
but  I  know  quite  sufficient  of  his  descent  to  be  able 
to  say  with  certainty  that  he  has  at  present  no  right 
whatsoever  to  the  arms  he  displays.    The  Right  Hon. 

C.  R.  Barry  is  dead,  so  I  merely  say  that  he  had  no 
arms,  and  that  the  shield  pictured  against  his  name 
in  Debrett  was  not  his  property.  I  have  previously 
pointed  out  that  the  Right  Hon.  John  George  Gibson 
has  not  attained  to  the  happy  possession  of  armorial 
bearings.  But  the  old  coat  is  still  tacked  on  to  his 
name.  Mr.  Justice  Gibson  is  a  brother  of  Lord  Ash- 
bourne. When  Lord  Ashbourne  obtained  a  grant  of 
arms  he  apparently  was  not  inclined  to  share  it  with 
his  brother,  for  the  grant  was  made  personal  to  Lord 
Ashbourne  and  his  descendants.  The  brother  was 
left  in  the  cold.  I  should  be  interested  in  ascertaining 
whether  the  arms  Debrett  gives  for  the  Right  Hon. 

D.  H.  Madden  are  due  to  a  mistake  of  the  editor  or 
are  an  unauthorized  assumption  of  the  Judge.  He  is 
entitled  to  arms,  but  the  crosses  on  his  chief  and  in  his 
crest  should  be  crosses  botonny  ;  and  his  crest  has  no 
coronet,  but  is  upon  a  wreath. 

Amongst  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  in  Scot- 
land Debrett  only  credits  three  with  the  possession 
of  coats  of  arms.  These  are  Lord  Moncrieff,  whose 
right,  of  course,  is  undoubted,  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk 
(Lord  Kingsburgh)  and  Lord  Young,  neither  of  whom 
have  the  vestige  of  a  right.  That  is,  the  editor  gives 
one  good  coat-of-arms  and  two  shams  ;  but  he  gives 
no  arms  for  Lord  Kyllachy  or  Lord  Trayner,  both  of 
whom  are  legally  entitled  to  bear  these  signs  of  gentility. 
Lord  Kingsburgh  (the  Right  Hon.  John  Hay  Athole 
Macdonald,  P.C.,  C.B.)  is  an  old  offender,  for  he  has 
often  had  his  attention  drawn  to  the  fact  that  he  pos- 
sesses no  arms.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  that 
does  not  prevent  him  using  arms,  which  he  has  quietly 
appropriated  from  Lord  Macdonald's  escutcheon.  Lord 
Kingsburgh  originally  fancied  Lord  Macdonald's  Mac- 
donald arms  pure  and  simple,  but  for  some  reason  or 
other  he  has  recently,  of  his  own  motion,  added  a 
bordure  gules.  Now  I  cannot  see  in  what  way  the 
Lord  Justice  Clerk  is  related  to  Lord  Macdonald,  and 
the  descent  put  forward  by  Lord  Kingsburgh  from 
the  Macdonalds,  Lords  of  the  Isles,  is  neither  proved 
nor  recorded.  Lord  Young,  who  is  thoroughly  Scottish, 
is  making  himself  ridiculous,  for  he  is  using  the  arms 
of  the  English  family  of  which  Sir  William  Lawrence 
Young,  Bart.,  of  North  Dean,  Bucks,  is  the  head. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  relationship. 

Of  the  Irish  County  Court  judges,  three,  and  three 
only— Sir  F.  W.  Brady,  Bart.,  Judge  FitzGerald  and 
Judge  Orr — have  any  right  to  the  arms  assigned  them 


by  Debrett.  Judge  Kane  is  masquerading  with  a  some- 
what close  copy  of  the  old  arms  of  the  City  of  Glasgow, 
though  the  relationship  is  not  apparent.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  the  son  of  a  knight,  and  therefore 
legally  an  esquire,  he  has  not  yet  qualified  as  a  gentle- 
man ;  for  he  possesses  no  right  to  bear  any  arms  at 
all.  Judge  Morris  is  commonly  called  Judge  O'Connor 
Morris  ;  but  he  has  gone  through  none  of  the  usual 
formalities  for  the  assumption  of  a  double-barrelled 
name.  There  are  no  arms  appertaining  to  the  Morris 
family  to  which  the  Judge  belongs.  Still  that  does  not 
deter  him  from  using  an  escutcheon.  That  which 
Debrett  gives  is  of  the  O'Connor  and  Plunket  arms 
quarterly.  Not  content  with  one  bogus  crest,  he  must 
needs  use  two,  though  who  or  what  they  stand  for 
passes  my  comprehension.  Where  the  arms  of  Judge 
Neligan  came  from  I  imagine  he  himself  is  the  only 
person  who  could  say.  They  are  of  no  authority  what- 
soever. The  coat  of  arms  Judge  Shaw  has  assumed 
certainly  belongs  to  a  family  of  his  name.  But  I  cannot 
hear  of  the  least  connexion  between  the  families  of  Judge 
Shaw  and  the  legal  possessors  of  the  arms.  The  motto 
the  Judge  uses  is  "I  mean  well."  Whatever  his  intention 
the  result  is  somewhat  disastrous.  If  he  dropped  his 
unauthorized  escutcheon  his  actions  would  be  rather 
more  in  keeping  with  his  laudatory  and  high-souled 
motto.  Debrett  gives  no  arms  for  any  of  the  Re- 
corders, though  many  possess  them.  Apparently  the 
insertion  of  arms,  like  kissing,  "goes  by  favour."  To 
three  only  of  the  Sheriffs  of  Scotland  does  the  editor  of 
Debrett  assign  any  arms.  These  three  are  every  one 
of  them  wrong.  Mr.  Berry,  Sheriff  of  Lanark,  how- 
ever, is  a  cadet  of  Berry  of  Tayfield,  and  only  needs  to 
matriculate  and  have  his  "  difference  "  duly  assigned  to 
be  in  order  ;  but  Berry  of  Tayfield  quarters  Nairne 
as  a  difference,  and  this  quartering  ought  not  to  be 
dropped.  The  other  two  Sheriffs  are  making  ridiculous 
exhibitions  of  themselves  ;  Mr.  McKie  Lees,  Sheriff  of 
Counties  Stirling,  Dumbarton,  and  Clackmannan,  who 
is  thoroughly  Scottish,  has  taken  the  arms  and  crest  of 
the  English  family  of  Lee  of  Ditchley  and  Quarendon, 
sometime  Earls  of  Lichfield,  and  now  represented  by 
Lord  Dillon.  Sheriff  Lees  has  no  right  to  these  arms. 
Sheriff  /Eneas  James  George  Mackay  has  also  gone 
to  the  Peerage  in  order  to  help  himself  to  a  coat-of- 
arms.  He  has  taken  the  arms  usually  attributed  to 
Lord  Reay.  Needless  to  say,  in  the  Sheriff's  case  their 
use  is  a  piece  of  sheer  and  impudent  assumption.  Lord 
Reay  himself  needs  to  matriculate  them,  for,  as  matters 
at  present  stand,  even  he  has  no  legal  right  to  bear 
them.  Whether  the  fact  that  they  have  been  matricu- 
lated with  the  usual  marks  of  cadency  to  cadets  of  his 
house  would  prevent  any  other  family  matriculating 
them  I  am  not  quite  certain,  probably  it  would  ;  but, 
if  it  be  a  case  of  first  come  first  served,  there  should 
be  an  interesting  race  between  Lord  Reay  and  Sheriff 
Mackay  to  be  the  first  to  lodge  a  petition  for  them.  In 
Lord  Reay's  case  it  is  simply  the  omission  to  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  1672.  In  the  Sheriffs 
case  it  is  a  piece  of  unmitigated  cheek.  Whilst  dealing 
with  the  Scottish  Sheriffs,  I  may  as  well  include  another 
delinquent,  Mr.  John  Cheyne,  Sheriff  of  Renfrew  and 
Vice-Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  though  happily 
no  arms  are  opposite  his  name  in  Debrett.  He  uses 
arms,  however,  and  his  choice  has  apparently  fallen 
on  the  escutcheon  of  Cheyne  of  Esselmont,  a  family 
he  does  not  represent,  and  to  whose  arms  he  has  no 
shadow  of  right.  X. 

THE   SEA-TROUT  TIME. 

WHEN  the  early  autumn  floods  have  cleaned  the 
water-courses  and  left  the  rivers  high,  a  cheerful 
change  comes  over  the  aspect  of  the  land.  Nature  shakes 
off  the  languor  of  summer  in  its  fall,  and  for  a  few 
weeks  the  year  is  young  again.  Many  a  brook  which 
in  July  was  but  a  trickle  is  now  a  considerable  stream, 
and  the  sound  of  its  impetuous  passage  through  the 
glades  is  music  most  alluring.  In  the  high  noon  of 
summer  the  brook  was  not  worth  a  thought.  Then, 
perhaps,  a  few  quarter-pound  brown  trout  might  have 
been  taken  from  the  larger  pools  ;  but  that  is  all  the 
water  would  have  yielded.  Now  it  is  alive  with  sea- 
trout  ;  and  the  fisherman  feels  that,  well  up  in  months 
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as  the  year  is,  the  best  part  of  the  sport  is  still  to 
come.  The  thought  transfigures  the  country-side.  A 
week  ago  the  empty  fields  were  desolate  ;  the  decaying 
foliage  suggested  nothing  but  decay,  and  caused  de- 
pression only  ;  even  the  harvest  moon,  its  swollen  face 
peering  over  the  foggy  horizon  of  the  south-east,  was 
but  a  melancholy  mute.  Now  the  swept  fields  are 
bright ;  the  leaves  are  just  as  they  should  be,  save 
when  a  slant  of  the  shrewd  wind  swirls  them  into  the 
water  where  you  are  casting  ;  and  there  is  no  reason- 
able objection  to  the  moon,  which  for  two  or  three 
happy  hours  has  wiled  you  home  to  supper  by  a  crack- 
ling fire  of  logs.  The  very  air  has  a  fresh  life.  There 
have  been  grass  frosts  for  a  few  nights.  The  breeze  is 
fragrant  as  it  lulls  the  fretted  fields  into  their  winter 
sleep. 

The  sea-trout,  however,  are  in  no  mood  for  sleep. 
They  are  at  merry  discord  with  the  fall.  In  every 
pool,  behind  every  boulder  which  has  a  comfortable 
slack  in  the  wake  of  it,  in  all  the  shallow  bays  where 
the  bed  is  sandy,  they  are  on  the  outlook  for 
things  to  eat.  Truth  to  tell,  there  seems  little  food  if 
the  stream  itself  is  to  be  the  sole  purveyor.  A  few 
worms  and  grubs,  perhaps,  if  the  farms  upland  have 
been  stirred  by  a  storm  of  rain  ;  but  in  any  case  ne'er  a 
maggot,  unless  an  angler  is  at  hand  to  serve  it  on  a 
hook.  The  sea-trout  likes  a  maggot  very  much.  It  is 
not  easy  to  say  why,  seeing  that,  as  maggots  do  not 
take  to  the  water,  the  fish,  in  the  state  of  nature 
which  Rousseau  desired  to  recover  for  mankind, 
cannot  have  much  acquaintance  with  them  ;  but 
neither  is  it  easy  to  say  why  men  like  caviare, 
since  the  last  thing  one  would  expect  any  animal  to 
eat  is  the  spawn  of  another.  Man,  then,  should  do  as  he 
would  be  done  by.  As  the  sea-trout  likes  a  maggot, 
man  should  give  it.  He  will  be  well  rewarded.  The 
sea-trout  may  be  a  five-pounder.  You  cannot  tell. 
That  is  one  of  the  charms  of  the  autumn  sport.  Fishing 
in  a  stream  which  holds  brown  trout  only,  one  always 
knows  the  most  one  may  expect.  In  day-time,  often, 
you  can  see  every  fish.  In  a  brook  suddenly  alive  with 
sea-trout  the  chances  are  mysterious  and  more  exciting. 
You  cannot  see  the  fish.  In  daylight  they  lie  in  the 
deeps,  where  the  water  is  so  turbulent  that  one  can 
see  only  an  inch  or  so  beneath  the  surface.  At 
night  the  sea-trout  seek  the  shallows  by  the  bank,  and 
at  night  one  cannot  see  at  all.  In  either  case  you  never 
know  your  luck.  It  may  be  a  half-pound  whitling.  It 
may  be  a  big  sea-trout. 

Many  anglers  will  be  shocked  to  hear  that  there  is 
an  upright  man  who  would  avow  willingness  to  take  a 
trout  otherwise  than  with  a  fly.  They  cannot  hear 
of  the  old-fashioned  cast  of  three  wet  flies  without  a 
fastidious  shiver,  and  can  scarce  be  expected  to  read 
about  worms  and  maggots  without  disgust.  They  will 
say  that  I  am  no  better  than  a  poacher.  That  being 
so,  I  must  be  candid.  They  are  very  dull  persons 
indeed.  They  are  the  gentility  of  the  sport,  and  gentility 
is  always  a  brainless  business.  Although  they  practise 
severely  in  the  journals  of  sport,  they  cannot  write,  and 
therefore  they  cannot  think  ;  and  that  is  why  they 
are  genteel.  Far  better  had  it  been  for  humanity 
had  they  dwelt  at  Clapham,  marrying,  like  Mr. 
Walton,  into  the  families  of  Bishops,  and  fishing  with 
dry  duns  in  the  Wandle  in  silent  contempt  for  all 
who  did  not  share  in  their  lack  of  imagination.  Surely 
a  worm  or  a  maggot  is  as  much  a  work  of  God  as  is  an 
alder  made  by  Mr.  Farlow  of  the  Strand  ?  Therefore, 
if  the  sea-trout  want  a  worm  or  a  maggot,  why  should 
you  seek  to  appease  them  with  an  Alexandra  ?  It  is 
only  a  minnow  in  disguise.  It  is  as  false  as  the  theo- 
logical moralizing  of  Mr.  Walton.  I  do  not  object  to 
its  use  when  occasion  prompts.  I  myself  do  not 
hesitate  to  shoot  with  it  when,  on  a  Scotch  lake,  I  drift 
into  a  bay  where  there  is  a  swell  with  little  or  no 
ripple.  I  cannot,  however,  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  fas- 
tidious fishers  who  are  so  dull  and  vulgar  as  to  say  that 
fly  is  the  only  gear  for  gentlemen.  He  who  has  not  fished 
for  sea-trout  with  worm  in  day-time  and  with  gentles 
when  the  dusk  has  closed  knows  nothing  about  the 
sport,  and  is  not  entitled  to  have  any  say  on  the 
subject.  Walton  used  worms  and  gentles,  both  ;  but 
he  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  sea-trout.  In 
most  of  the  rivers  with  which  he  was  familiar  only 


brown  trout  and  coarse  fish  were  to  be  found.  That  is 
a  pity.  There  is  many  a  south-of-England  stream  in 
which  sea-trout  could  fare  well.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
brisk  fish  will  be  planted  in  some  of  them  ere  long.  To 
stroll  by  a  Hampshire  stream  when  the  fence-time  has 
begun  is  like  walking  in  a  cemetery  for  the  benefit  of 
one's  health.  It  is  an  unseemly  act.  Now,  the  sea- 
trout  would  extend  the  season  by  a  month  at  least.  He 
is  in  lusty  condition  when  the  streams  are  a  sanctuary 
to  the  brown  trout.  He  is  a  proper  quarry  in  the  short 
days  when  the  winds  are  snell  and  it  is  good  for  man 
to  be  abroad  in  pursuit  of  game.       W.  Reid  Kerr. 

WHAT  INDIA  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN. 

T3  ECENT  events  have  convinced  a  large  number  of 
Englishmen  that  matters  are  by  no  means  so 

prosperous  in  India  as  our  Government  and  the  official 
class  would  have  us  believe.    I  have  no  doubt  of  this 

myself  whatever,  and  the  necessity  for  a  succession  of 
sterling  loans  from  England,  unbalanced  by  remunera- 
tive public  works  to  show  for  them  in  India,  ought  to  be 
sufficient  evidence  that  we  have  strained  the  Indian  Ex- 
chequer to  the  point  of  bankruptcy.  Further  taxation  of 
the  natives  is  by  common  consent  impossible  without 
grave  danger,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cruelty  of  increased 
exactions  from  such  a  poverty-stricken  population  as 
that  which  is  under  our  direct  control.  No  long  time, 
therefore,  can  elapse  before  the  people  of  this  country 
will  be  face  to  face  with  the  most  serious  economic  danger 
which  has  yet  been  encountered  in  our  history.  If  India 
has  arrived  at  the  point  where  she  can  no  longer  support 
the  drain  of  ^30,000,000  worth  of  produce  measured 
in  gold,  deducted  yearly  from  her  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  England  without  return  ;  if,  as  is  undoubtedly 
the  case,  every  fresh  loan  at  interest,  though  it  staves 
off  the  day  of  reckoning  for  the  time,  does  but  intensify 
the  mischief  which  is  being  done  in  the  long  run,  and 
render  the  collapse  when  it  comes  more  terrible  ;  then  it 
is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  look  facts  in  the  face  at  once  and 
to  prepare  for  serious  difficulties  in  the  near  future.  That 
the  great  famine  has  been  due  to  our  system  of  adminis- 
tration and  that  our  methods  of  rule  are  unsuited  to  the 
people  are  truths  which  I  contend  are  susceptible  of  clear 
demonstration. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  still  constantly  told  by  those 
in  authority  that  India  is  quite  incapable  of  self- 
government,  and  that  any  substitution  of  natives  for 
Englishmen  in  the  higher  administration  of  the  country 
must  spell  universal  corruption  and  anarchy.  Yet  the 
very  same  people  who  write  and  speak  in  that  way  are 
now  congratulating  themselves  on  the  loyalty  of  the 
great  native  princes  at  this  juncture,  and  take  credit 
for  the  prosperity  that  undoubtedly  exists  in  the  great 
States  which  they  rule  under  our  suzerainty.  Why 
should  not  the  great  native  princes  be  loyal,  why 
should  not  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  native  States 
be  contented  ?  True,  the  princes  are  prevented  from 
fighting  with  one  another,  and  cannot  try  conclusions 
as  to  whether  the  Maharajah  of  Indore  or  the  Maha- 
rajah of  Gwalior,  the  Gaikwar  and  his  allies  or  the 
Nizam  shall  be  the  predominant  power.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  deprived  of  the  pride,  pomp,  and  cir- 
cumstance of  glorious  war,  Baroda  and  Indore, 
Gwalior,  Hyderabad  and  Bhownuggur,  Mysore  and 
Travancore,  have  the  satisfaction  of  perpetual  peace  and 
increasing  wealth  within  their  borders  ;  until,  as  my 
old  and  intimate  friend  the  late  Mr.  Chester  Mac- 
naghten,  used  to  say,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  Indian 
populations  ever  enjoyed  greater  advantages  than  do  the 
inhabitants  of  these  native  States  under  their  own 
administration,  subject  to  our  light  European  super- 
vision. 

The  problems  which  we  entirely  fail  to  solve  in  British 
territory  they  have  succeeded  in  mastering,  if  not  com- 
pletely at  any  rate  very  satisfactorily.  Although  their 
people  are  taxed  much  more  heavily  than  ours  they  pay 
their  dues  with  ease.  The  public  works  which  are  con- 
structed are  almost  entirely  paid  for  out  of  income. 
The  fallows,  which  in  British  territory  are  taxed  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  land  in  actual  cultivation,  pay  under 
native  rule  but  one-eighth  of  the  cultivated  rate.  The 
native  usurers  are  kept  under  control  on  the  old  native 
lines,  instead  of  being  aided  in  their  career  of  usurious 
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extortion  by  the  action  of  Courts  administered  on  a 
foreign  principle,  as  in  our  territory.  The  permanent 
improvements  made  in  their  holdings  by  the  ryots,  such 
as  the  sinking  of  new  wells,  do  not  subject  them  to 
increased  taxation,  as  is  the  case  with  us.  The  army 
kept  up  is  native,  and  officered  by  natives,  thus  entail- 
ing no  drain  upon  the  people  for  foreign  service.  The 
administration  being  likewise  wholly  native  instead  of 
almost  wholly  foreign,  as  with  us,  gives  an  outlet  to 
native  capacity,  and  keeps  the  wealth  in  the  country. 
The  native  Court,  with  its  retainers,  being  kept  up 
encourages  artificers  and  skilled  native  labour  of  all 
kinds.  From  all  this  it  has  come  about  that,  although 
the  Princes  are  rich — the  late  Maharajahs  Holkar  and 
Scindia  both  died  worth  several  millions  sterling — the 
people  are  well-do-do.  Mysore  is  a  marked  instance  of 
the  contrast  between  the  two  systems — or,  at  any  rate, 
was  so  until  the  present  Resident,  Mr.  Lee  Warner, 
began  to  enforce  a  return  to  the  bad  Europeaniza- 
tion  policy.  Mysore  was  given  back  to  native  rule 
by  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Iddesleigh  forty  years  ago  ; 
and  if  proof  were  needed  that  we  could  have  benefited 
India  by  a  simple  modification  of  native  methods  that 
State  supplies  the  required  proof. 

But,  it  is  often  argued,  we  have  built  railways 
to  a  considerable  extent  ;  do  not  these  make  for 
progress  and  compensate  for  such  drawbacks  as 
are  to  be  detected  in  our  administration  ?  Here 
there  is  a  great  and  fundamental  error.  Railways  do 
not  of  themselves  create  wealth.  They  only  enable 
wealth,  when  created,  to  be  possibly  more  cheaply,  and 
certainly  more  expeditiously,  transported.  But  when 
railways  are  constructed  with  foreign  capital  in  a  very 
poor  country,  such  as  British  India  nowadays  un- 
doubtedly and  admittedly  is,  then  the  interest  and 
dividends  to  be  paid  outside  the  country  on  the  money 
advanced  constitute  a  heavy  deduction  from,  not  a 
great  increase  to,  the  wealth  of  the  country  so  be-rail- 
roaded.  If  much  of  the  money  that  has  been  spent 
on  railways — which  under  existing  conditions  act  as 
huge  syphons  to  drain  away  the  substance  of  the  popu- 
lation to  England — had  been  devoted  to  the  construc- 
tion of  really  beneficial  irrigation  works,  which  do 
tend  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  country,  India 
would  be  in  a  far  more  prosperous  condition  than  she 
is  in  to-day.  There  are  40,000  breached  tanks  in 
the  Deccan  alone. 

Now,  we  have  taken  out  of  India,  apart  from  what  we 
have  paid  to  Europeans  in  India,  an  amount  of  pro- 
duce represented  by  ^500,000,000  in  gold  at  least 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  without  return.  Let  us 
assume  that  this  huge  sum,  or  even  the  half  of  it,  had 
been  spent  in  improving  the  agricultural  resources  of 
British  India,  instead  of  being  brought  over  here  to  pay 
away  to  our  well-to-do  classes.  Is  it  not  certain  that 
we  should  then  have  had  no  famine  to  lament  over,  or 
to  dally  with  by  means  of  a  hypocritical  Mansion 
House  Fund  ?  Suppose,  again,  that,  during  the  past 
forty  or  even  the  last  twenty  years,  we  had  devoted 
ourselves  to  building  up  native  administration  in  place 
of  wholesale  Europeanization  in  our  territory  inhabited 
by  250,000,000  of  the  human  race.  Is  it  not  as  certain 
as  anything  can  well  be  that  the  same  loyalty,  the  same 
contentment,  the  same  prosperity  which  we  are  boast- 
ing of  as  now  existing  in  the  great  native  States  would 
have  prevailed  throughout  the  vast  expanse  of 
Hindostan  which  is  still  under  our  direct  and  im- 
poverishing rule  ?  I  say  that  there  can  be  but  one 
answer  honestly  given  to  that  question.  Instead  of 
prosperity,  contentment,  and  loyalty  we  now  have 
famine,  unrest,  and  disaffection  in  a  country  blessed  in 
the  main  with  a  fertile  soil,  a  favourable  climate,  and 
the  most  industrious,  thrifty,  and  peaceful  people  on 
the  planet.  And  not  only  industrious,  thrifty,  and 
peaceful,  but  many  of  them  intelligent  and  capable  in  a 
high  degree  ;  as,  among  others,  Prince  Ranjitsinihj, 
Dr.  Bose  and  Mr.  Chatterji  have  lately  shown  us. 

With  the  resources  of  modern  civilization  at  the 
disposal  of  its  inhabitants,  emancipated  at  last  from 
crushing  Europeanization  and  excessive  foreign  domi- 
nation, India  would  be  richer  and  more  prosperous  than 
she  has  ever  yet  been  had  we  adopted  the  true  policy 
of  taking  advantage  of  native  administrative  capacity 
a  generation  ago. 


Within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  Japan  has  raised 
herself  from  a  position  of  inferiority  to  the  standing  of 
one  of  the  great  Powers  of  the  world.  In  India  we  had 
the  possibilities  of  a  Japan  multiplied  sevenfold.  So 
far  we  have  been  content  to  force  our  great  Empire 
down  into  lower  and  ever  lower  depths  of  poverty.  We 
have  not  even  done  this  to  the  advantage  of  the  bulk 
of  our  countrymen  at  home.  Starvelings  cannot  buy 
English  goods,  and  at  this  moment  Lancashire  is 
lamenting  the  depression  of  her  trade  with  India.  Let 
us  hope  that  even  at  this  eleventh  hour  Englishmen  will 
awaken  to  the  magnificent  opportunities  we  still  may 
have  of  building  up  the  most  flourishing  Empire  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  That  our  rule  should  continue  in 
its  present  shape  is  absolutely  impossible.  We  must 
either  do  justice  to  the  people  of  India  at  once  or  pre- 
pare for  a  terrible  catastrophe.        H.  M.  Hyndman. 

THE  BEST  SCENERY  I  KNOW— A  PROTEST. 
XVIII. 

SOME  of  the  charming  and  talented  writing  I  have 
read  lately  on  the  above  subject  has  filled  me  with 
a  sorrowing  wonder.  One  would  lead  us  to  Castilian 
plains,  quivering  under  the  midday  sun  ;  another  sings 
daintily  of  Prangley  Valley — so  secluded  that  my  bicycle 
map  names  it  not.  How  can  people  so  lightly  betray 
the  fairest,  daintiest  spots  on  the  earth  that  they  have 
discovered  on  a  joyous  summer  ramble  ?  Such  places 
should,  even  if  never  again  visited,  lie  hidden  in  their 
hearts,  like  the  memory  of  a  pretty  flirtation  pursued 
for  a  month,  and  left  regretfully  behind  with  the  har- 
vesting of  the  vineyards  or  the  gathering  of  the  apple- 
orchards.  Strange  eyes  may  look  wondering  and 
disappointed  at  the  pet  scraps  of  country  that  one  has 
idealised  into  fairyland — but  one's  own  friends  !  An 
alien  may  tread  in  my  footsteps  if  he  list ;  he  may  lie, 
bored  and  longing  for  Paris-Plage,  on  the  thymy  slopes 
where  I  have  lain  in  a  long  ecstasy  watching  the  cloud 
shadows  drift  over  the  plain  ;  on  the  loosened  stones  of 
the  town-wall,  where  I  have  dreamed  of  Philippe-Auguste 
and  his  rebellious  vassals,  he  may  stumble  with  sore 
toes  and  mutter  discourteous  comments  on  my  taste  ; 
but  it  is  with  surly  unwillingness  that  I  let  my  nearest 
and  dearest  travel  over  the  ground  where  I  have 
wandered,  with  my  long  chained-up  animal  spirits 
unloosed  and  madly  rampant.  One's  friends  are  never 
enthused,  they  are  never  even  decently  grateful,  and 
they  have  intruded  into  the  intimacy,  I  might  say  the 
unguarded  moments,  of  one's  summer  holiday  all  to  no 
purpose. 

I  have  stored  away  in  my  memory  some  dozen 
pictures  each  one  of  them  "the  best  scenery  I  know." 
How  choose?  And  how  hope  to  make  others  see  with 
the  same  eyes  ?  And  one's  moods  vary  :  at  one  time  I 
am  most  touched  by  some  little  town  whose  grey  stones 
are  full  of  history  ;  in  another  mood,  it  is  the  land  of 
purple  and  grey  mountain-peaks  that  strikes  the  right 
note  ;  in  another,  it  is  the  straggling  village  among  the 
elm  trees,  with  sheep  feeding  up  the  hillside,  and  the 
tranquil  river  glistening  under  the  sun.  "  I  could  an  if 
I  would  " — I  know  unsought-out  corners  that  would 
enter  into  "  the  best  scenery  "  competition  and  take  first 
prize  ;  I  could  tell  at  length  of  a  little  convent  high- 
placed  above  a  brilliant  Southern  sea,  so  lovely,  so 
touching  in  its  remoteness,  with  the  flowers  of  its 
sunny  cloister-garden  bright  against  the  white-arcaded 
walls,  that  one's  heart  well-nigh  aches  with  pleasure  at 
first  sight  of  it  ;  of  wide  champaign  country  lying 
stretched  out  like  a  map,  with  forests,  golden  corn- 
fields, and  the  long  white  roads  that  lead  now,  as  of 
old,  to  the  steep-walled  towns.  I  could  tell  of  a 
pleasure-garden  set  in  the  hills,  a  very  nest  of  indolent 
delight,  hidden  by  terraced  chestnut-woods,  the  vivid 
green  of  its  grass  and  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers  main- 
tained beneath  that  sultry  sun  by  ancient  aqueducts  and 
a  huge  flat-bordered  reservoir  where  the  green  lizards 
lie  and  meditate.  I  could  tell  tales  of  the  upland 
country  where  a  great  river,  swollen  with  many  waters 
in  the  lower  reaches,  and  sullied  by  its  passage  through 
great  cities,  hurries,  an  eager  glittering  streamlet,  in 
its  sunlit  bed  among  lovely  flowered  meadows;  or  where 
its  channel  deepens  at  the  meeting  of  two  hills,  while  at 
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the  valley's  head  a  white  road  set  with  fruit-trees  winds 
up  to  the  wind-worn  masonry  of  a  castle  whose  stones 
mingle  with  the  grey  rock  itself.  And  the  ghosts  of 
mediaeval  history  are  with  me  here.  St.  Bernard 
preaching  the  Holy  War  and  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
Thibault  of  Champagne  writing  a  love-song  in  his 
hill-town,  which  is  still  girdled  with  great  walls — 
they  and  many  another  ;  it  doesn't  matter  which, 
for  I  will  not  particularise  and  so  disclose  my 
summer  haunts  to  those  whom  I  meet  at  afternoon  tea  in 
Kensington,  and  smile  to  on  Wagner  nights  at  the 
Opera.  Shall  the  weakness  of  a  mere  mortal  be  un- 
warily disclosed  ?  Shall  my  next-door  neighbour  have 
an  opportunity  of  discovering  how  I  dashed  off  foot- 
gear and  paddled  in  golden  pools  like  any  child  of 
seven,  in  sudden  enthusiasm  and  adoration  of  our 
mother  earth  at  her  fairest  ?  Though  it  is  good  to  play 
the  fool  at  times,  let  us  do  it  in  measure,  without  taking 
our  visiting  acquaintance  into  our  confidence.  Let 
the  sunny  corners  where  we  have  behaved  more  like  the 
village  idiot  than  well-bred  persons  remain  secluded  and 
unknown  ;  let  us  hide  the  scene  of  our  summer  holidays 
and  come  back  to  the  office,  the  studio,  the  concert- 
room,  with  the  sedateness  of  beings  who  are  innocent  of 
midsummer  madness  and  know  not  the  meaning  of 
crumpled  flannels  and  battered  straw  hats. 

I  have  done.  The  painted  walls  of  the  stuffy 
restaurant  where  I  am  dining  fade  away  for  a  moment, 
and  I  am  feasting  under  a  luminous  blue-black  sky  ; 
the  faintest  breath  of  air  has  cast  a  flicker  from  the 
lamps  across  the  white  table-cloth,  and  the  great 
chestnut-tree  over  us  stealthily  drops  a  leaf  upon  my 
plate.  Our  host  fills  the  glasses  once  more  with  wine 
from  the  ancient  vineyards  of  the  monks  ;  he  beams 
upon  us  and  drinks  :  "  To  our  friends  ;  to  the  friends 
of  our  friends  and  to  their  country!"  And  he  talks 
about  London  and  the  greatness  of  it,  and  the  stars 
glitter  above  us.  Again  the  heavy  air  and  the  dull 
walls  close  in  upon  me,  while  in  a  far-off  way  all  the 
most  beautiful  scenery  I  know  unfolds,  like  delicate 
pale  pictures,  in  an  uncertain,  ever-moving  dream- 
panorama.  And  I  sit  there  staring  at  it,  through  the 
smoke  and  dull  glare,  partly  soothed  and  partly  "  sad 
with  glad  things  gone."  May  Morris. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

IT  had  generally  been  anticipated  that  the  Bank  of 
England  directors  would  have  raised  the  standard 
rate  to  z\  per  cent,  on  Thursday,  although  in  some 
quarters  an  advance  to  3  per  cent,  was  hoped  for.  A 
little  reflection  will  show  the  wisdom  of  the  directors  in 
limiting  the  rise  to  2t>  per  cent,  for  the  present,  though 
no  doubt  a  3  per  cent,  rate  will  be  announced  before 
very  long.  The  change  proved  a  relief  to  the  discount 
market,  despite  the  fact  that  it  had  been  anticipated  by 
brokers  with  an  amount  of  certainty.  Three  months'  fine 
drafts  were  quoted  at  about  2  fa  per  cent.,  four  months' 
at  about  2.}-,  per  cent.,  and  those  for  six  months  at  about 
2|  per  cent.  Money  remained  plentiful  and  far  in  excess 
of  the  demand,  short  loans  having  been  obtained  at 
\  per  cent.  Although  ^890,000  had  been  exported 
during  the  week,  the  Bank  return  showed  little  loss  in 
the  reserve,  notes  and  gold  having  returned  from  circu- 
lation. Government  deposits  increased  by  ;£i>353,20i, 
whilst  other  deposits  decreased  by  ^618,577.  The 
proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  consequently  fell  from 
51*71  per  cent,  to  5o'io  per  cent. 

The  announcement  of  an  advance  in  the  Bank  rate 
put  a  little  life  into  one  or  two  hitherto  stagnant 
departments  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  especially  that 
devoted  to  Foreign  Government  securities,  which  be- 
came quite  active  for  a  short  while.  Consols  showed 
but  a  slight  drop  on  the  week,  the  price  at  the  opening 
yesterday  morning  having  been  iii-/,,  for  money,  and 
1115  for  the  account.  In  the  Foreign  Market  Spanish 
fell  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  week  on  the  reported 
troubles  with  America,  but  reassuring  news  on  this 
point  and  the  announcement  of  the  Bank  directors 
caused  a  recovery.  Greek  securities  remained  discon- 
certed on  the  depressed  feeling  in  Athens  regarding  the 
Peace  terms 


On  Saturday  last  there  was  a  sudden  improvement  in 
the  more  active  Home  Railway  securities,  and  although 
business  was  not  very  brisk  the  advancing  disposition 
was  maintained  until  Friday  morning.  Easterns,  for 
instance,  showed  an  advance  of  2  points  on  last 
Saturday's  closing  price,  and  supplied  the  feature  of 
the  market.  Coras,  Doras,  Chathams,  Berwicks,  and 
North- Westerns  all  showed  gains  of  \.  The  reason 
why  Easterns  displayed  so  marked  an  advance  was  due 
to  a  sharp  rise  on  Tuesday.  There  was  a  considerable 
bear  account  open,  and  at  the  announcement  of  a  traffic 
increase  of  ^10,272  these  gentlemen  were  cornered 
and  ran  to  cover. 

In  the  department  for  American  Rails  there  was 
a  slight  falling  off  in  business,  whilst  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  there  was  also  a  sharp  set-back  in  prices. 
The  serious  aspect  of  the  Cuban  difficulty  between  the 
States  and  Spain  frightened  Wall  Street,  and  the 
market  in  London  was  quick  to  respond.  Another 
cause  of  nervousness  was  the  anxiety  felt  regarding 
some  big  bull  operators  in  New  York.  On  Thursday 
the  London  market  picked  up  again,  there  having  been 
a  strong  close  in  Wall  Street  the  night  before,  on  an 
increase  of  the  Rock  Island  quarterly  dividend  to  1  per 
cent,  and  an  authoritative  denial  of  the  rumoured 
strained  relations  between  Spain  and  America.  On 
Thursday  night  differences  on  the  previous  Saturday's 
closing  were  less  than  might  have  been  expected.  New 
York  Central  showed  a  fall  of  z\  at  nsf,  and  Northern 
Pacific  Preference  was  i|  lower  at  55I,  but  other  falls 
in  scarcely  any  instance  exceeded  a  dollar.  Union 
Pacific  actually  recovered  at  24I,  the  same  price  as  at 
last  Saturday's  closing,  on  the  news  that  the  Attorney- 
General  had  decided  to  permit  the  sale  to  continue 
without  further  interruption.  Unlike  most  American 
securities,  Canadian  Pacifies  showed  an  advance  on 
balance  of  if  at  775,  owing  to  the  decision  of  the 
Attorney-General  as  to  Section  22  of  the  Dingley  Tariff 
Act.  Goods  brought  into  the  United  States  in  bond 
through  Canadian  ports  are  not  by  this  decision  subject 
to  a  10  per  cent,  discriminating  duty.  Trunks  were 
generally  about  a  point  lower  on  balance. 

The  South  African  Mining  Market  proved  lifeless  and 
uninteresting.  Although  there  was  a  suggestion  of 
improvement  on  Thursday  afternoon  the  constant  ten- 
dency from  Saturday  till  Wednesday's  close  was  to 
droop.  This  was  merely  the  result  of  inactivity,  there 
being  no  disposition  to  sell.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the 
encouraging  signs  with  regard  to  Kaffir  shares  that  the 
public  hold  so  tenaciously  to  what  they  have  got.  On 
balance  Chartereds  by  yesterday  morning  had  fallen  \  to 
3f,  Goldfields  \  to  5^,  East  Rands  to  4§,  Goldfields 
Deep  \  to  8|,  Rand  Mines  \  to  30^-,  Bantjes  \  to  if, 
and  others  small  fractions. 

The  West  Australian  Mining  Market  is  in  good 
spirits  ;  business  is  growing ;  news  from  the  Colony 
continues  cheerful  ;  and,  despite  one  or  two  slight 
partial  set-backs  due  to  profit-taking,  members  look 
forward  to  further  increase  in  business  and  an  advance 
in  prices.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  be 
disappointed.  Although  Lake  View  Consols  closed  as 
low  as  9f\  on  Thursday  night,  these  shares  had  on 
Saturday  touched  95.  Lake  View  South  continued  to 
attract  attention  ;  though  here  again  profit-taking  re- 
sulted in  a  falling  off  from  last  Saturday's  price  to  2TV 
The  Associated  Group  remained  firm,  Associated  Gold 
Mines  having  shown  an  improvement  of  \  at  3XV 
Horseshoes  at  4I,  Boulders  at  9^,  Ivanhoes  at  12^, 
Joint  Stocks  at  2f,  and  Lake  Views  at  9^  were  all  a 
little  easier  ;  but  Hampton  Plains  were  up  £  at  1^. 

The  invaluable  series  of  letters  on  Argentina,  which 
the  special  correspondent  of  the  "Times"  has  been 
sending  home,  should  do  much  to  keep  the  attention  of 
English  people  directed  to  that  country.  We  are  on 
the  threshold  of  very  interesting  developments  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  both  as  regards  its  political,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  questions,  and  when  considera- 
tion is  given  to  the  fact  that  no  less  than  eighty 
millions  sterling  of  British  capital  remains  invested  in 
Argentine  railways  alone — a  sum  likely  to  be  consider- 
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ably  increased  in  the  near  future — the  necessity  for  as 
true  a  conception  of  the  situation  as  possible  is  obvious. 

It  is  to  the  Railway  question  that  the  "Times" 
correspondent  devotes  his  last  letter.  Eight  thousand 
three  hundred  miles  of  railroad  are  already  open  to 
traffic,  whilst  700  more  miles  are  either  under  construc- 
tion or  about  to  be  commenced.  The  Buenos  Ayres 
Great  Southern  is  the  most  important  of  these  Argentine 
lines,  and  the  Company  has  an  immense  amount  of 
English  capital  invested  in  it.  The  line  has  the  mono- 
poly of  the  most  valuable  part  of  Argentina,  and  has 
profited  greatly  by  the  recent  exodus  of  the  agricultural 
population  from  the  Northern  provinces  to  the  South. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  the  sharp  rise  in 
American  Railroad  securities  has  been  the  havoc  worked 
among  bucket-shops  in  the  States.  Some  of  these 
institutions  did  business  on  a  very  large  scale,  the 
liabilities  of  J.  R.  Willard  &  Co.,  whose  failure  was 
announced  in  New  York  at  the  end  of  last  week,  having 
been  estimated  in  some  quarters  at  $5,000,000.  This, 
of  course,  is  merely  ridiculous  Yankee  exaggeration, 
but  few  people  put  the  figure  at  much  less  than 
$1,500,000.  Yet  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the 
Yankee  bucket-shops  have  been  the  only  sufferers.  One 
of  the  biggest  and  best  advertised  firms  of  "  outside  " 
brokers  in  London  is  finding  great  difficulty  in  meeting 
its  differences.  One  client  to  whom  ^2,000  was  owing 
found  it  especially  hard  to  enforce  payment  until  the 
matter  had  been  put  in  the  hands  of  a  famous  solicitor. 
As  the  "bucket-shop"  system  is  to  rely  on  small 
differences  and  pounce  on  so-called  clients  directly 
there  is  a  sagging  movement  in  the  market,  the  per- 
sistency of  the  recent  rise  has  naturally  made  that 
policy  a  constant  cause  of  loss. 

The  decision  of  the  United  States  Attorney-General 
on  the  subject  of  the  discriminating  duty  of  10  per  cent, 
which  it  was  sought  to  impose  upon  goods  imported  by 
way  of  Canada  and  in  English  bottoms  is  satisfactory, 
and  the  object  of  those  good  patriots  who  introduced  the 
modification  of  clause  22  into  the  Dingley  Act  almost 
surreptitiously  has  been  defeated.  After  all,  America 
would  have  suffered  more  than  any  other  country  had 
the  extra  duty  been  enforced,  and  Mr.  McKenna's  in- 
terpretation was  discreet  as  well  as  legally  just.  On 
the  shipping  aspect  of  the  matter  we  had  little  to  fear, 
because  American  ships  are  not  equal  to  a  fourth  of  the 
country's  foreign  trade,  and  the  systematic  imposition 
of  an  extra  rate  of  duty  must  have  recoiled  in  its  effects 
upon  the  American  people.  Even  in  regard  to  the 
trans-shipment  trade  from  Canada,  America  must  have 
suffered  more  than  the  Dominion.  But  the  latter  would 
also  have  lost  much,  and  Mr.  McKenna's  decision  re- 
moves a  dark  cloud  in  an  otherwise  pleasant  commercial 
sky. 

If  you  desire  to  arouse  the  unbounded  indignation  of 
the  British  trader,  talk  to  him  about  trusts  and  mono- 
polies. Were  you  ignorant  you  might  suppose  from 
the  warmth  of  his  language  that  such  iniquities  are 
unknown  and  would  not  be  tolerated  in  this  beautiful 
land  of  ours.  We  certainly  have  nothing  to  compare 
for  magnitude  with  some  of  the  institutions  of  that 
other  land  of  freedom  across  the  Atlantic  ;  but  we  can 
show  some  very  creditable  specimens  of  our  own.  Our 
shipping  "rings,"  for  instance,  strive  to  keep  intruders 
out  and  freights  up  in  a  way  that  is  on  all  fours  with 
the  methods  of  the  most  unscrupulous  Yankee  trust. 
It  is  claimed — and  we  are  afraid  with  much  truth — that 
these  rings  are  largely  responsible  for  the  progress  made 
by  our  Continental  rivals  in  trade  with  British  Colonies, 
because  their  rates  of  ocean  carriage  are  high,  while 
those  of  the  German,  French,  and  Belgian  lines  are  low. 
Agitations  are  now  on  foot  in  opposition  to  the  South 
African  and  the  Eastern  "rings,"  and  we  shall  rejoice 
if  they  result  in  the  upsetting  of  these  combinations. 

We  are  threatened  with  another  great  strike,  fully  as 
serious  in  its  dimensions  and  in  its  effects  on  the  trade 
of  the  country  as  that  of  the  engineers.  The  whole  of 
the  master  cotton-spinners  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and 
Yorkshire  have  decided  to  enforce  a  5  per  cent,  reduc- 


tion in  wages,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  operatives  will  resist  the  demand.  The 
reason  is  found  in  the  paralysed  state  of  the  industry. 
The  workers  admit — they  cannot  but  admit — the  exist- 
ence of  the  depression,  but  they  differ  from  their  masters 
on  the  point  of  the  remedy.  They  are  of  the  opinion 
that  a  spell  of  short  time  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  case, 
and  their  organization  is  so  strong  that  they  see  no 
occasion  to  submit  without  a  struggle.  The  secretary 
of  the  employers  estimates  that  in  the  event  of  a  strike 
sixty  millions  of  invested  and  floating  money  will  be 
affected  ;  and,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  three 
counties  named  boast  of  practically  all  the  spindles  in 
the  country,  his  estimate  does  not  appear  to  be  exag- 
gerated. What  has  become  of  the  Brooklands  agree- 
ment, which  was  intended  to  do  away  with  strikes  in  the 
cotton-spinning  trade? 

The  latest  monthly  issue  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
Returns  is'a  fresh  reminder  of  the  pretentious  hollow- 
ness  of  Mr.  Ritchie's  speeches  last  winter.  Our 
"expanding"  trade  continues  to  shrink  ;  our  exports  of 
home  produce  for  last  month,  compared  with  August 
1896,  show  a  decrease  in  value  of  over  one  and  a  half 
millions,  principally  in  yarns  and  textile  fabrics.  There 
is  the  usual  increase  in  raw  material  exports,  and 
frankly  we  are  not  at  all  pleased  to  see  it.  The  raw 
material  which  we  export  is  coal,  and  to  export  coal  is 
to  live  on  one's  capital.  We  are  neglecting  the 
tilling  of  our  fields,  and  sending  the  workers  into 
the  collieries  beneath,  to  drag  out  from  thence  our 
precious  and  irreplaceable  mineral  stores.  It  is  a  poor 
exchange  to  make  with  the  foreigner  for  his  food  and 
manufactures,  and  the  constant  increase  of  this  branch 
of  industrial  activity  at  the  expense  of  others  is  an  un- 
welcome sign.  It  makes  one  wish  that  the  jeremiads 
of  the  Joiceys  and  the  Bainbridges  against  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  were  really  true,  and  that  the 
huge  output  of  recent  years  was  about  to  receive  a 
check. 

Of  course  the  imports  are  increasing  ;  they  have  in- 
creased for  August,  as  compared  with  the  same  month 
last  year,  nearly  ^900,000,  thus  widening  the  dis- 
parity between  imports  and  exports  by  something  like 
two  and  a  half  millions.  The  only  satisfactory  feature 
about  the  import  returns  is  an  increase  of  nearly  ^600,000 
in  the  value  of  the  imports  of  raw  materials  for  certain 
manufactures  ;  raw  materials  for  textile  manufactures, 
however,  show  a  decrease  of  about  ^2 18,000.  The 
biggest  increase  is  that  of  ^641,626,  under  the  head  of 
duty-free  articles  of  food  and  drink,  that  is  to  say,  of 
articles  which  for  the  most  part  we  could  have  produced 
ourselves.  There  is  an  increase  of  ^477,887  in  our 
exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise.  This  is 
an  odd  commentary  on  the  stuff  which  has  poured  forth 
from  the  Radical  papers  lately,  designed  to  show  that 
the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  is  killing  our  entrepot 
trade. 

There  appears  to  be  a  good  opening  for  British 
capital  in  commercial  enterprises  in  Russia.  There 
are  two  or  three  English  companies  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  at  Lodz  and  Moscow  ;  but  there 
are  numerous  other  departments  of  industry  in  which 
money  might  be  profitably  employed  as  well  as  in 
textiles.  Our  Consul  at  Kieff  points  out  that  in  South 
Russia  the  metallurgical  industry  is  almost  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  French  and  Belgian  capitalists,  and  that 
of  the  foreign  companies  registered  in  the  country, 
twenty-one,  with  a  capital  of  ^5,600,000,  are  French  ; 
twenty-six,  with  ^4, 000,000,  Belgian  ;  eight,  with 
^2,840, 000,  German  ;  and  only  three,  with  ^757,220, 
English.  This  capital  is  for  the  most  part  employed  in 
coal  mines  and  ironworks  of  various  sorts,  and,  while 
all  are  doing  well,  some  of  them  are  enabled  to  pay 
dividends  ranging  from  40  up  to  So  percent.  Further, 
they  have  Government  orders  in  hand  in  connexion  with 
the  Trans  Siberian  Railway  and  other  undertakings, 
which  will  occupy  them  for  the  next  ten  years.  Foreign 
goods  are  kept  out  of  Russia  in  very  large  measure  by 
prohibitive  tariffs,  but  there  is  no  bar  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  capital,  and  it  seems  to  us,  Russia  being 
a  country  capable  of  vast  material  development,  that 
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the  next  best  thing  to  sending-  our  own  commodities 
there  is  to  employ  British  capital  for  the  production  of 
the  same  commodities  on  Russian  soil. 

The  "  Railway  Times"  is  the  organ  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Allen,  the  famous  agitator  of  the  Nitrate  Railways 
Company.  "England,"  as  all  should  know,  is  the 
possession  of  Sir  Ellis  Ashmead  Bartlett,  erstwhile 
Director  of  the  Nitrate  Railways  Company.  The 
former  journal  devoted  a  column  and  a  half  of  its  last 
issue  to  what  it  was  pleased  to  describe  as  the  betrayal 
of  Mr.  Allen  by  his  friends,  whilst  the  great  Sir 
Ashmead  has  been  busy  to  the  extent  of  over  three 
columns  pompously  whitewashing  his  old  colleagues, 
and  especially  his  dear  friend  Robert  Harvey,  who, 
from  the  gallant  knight's  point  of  view,  would  appear  to 
be  little  less  than  a  saint.  Mr.  Allen  has  flooded  the 
press  and  others  with  copies  of  the  "  Railway  Times." 
Sir  Ellis  Ashmead  Bartlett  has  swamped  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Capel  Court  with  vendors  of  "England," 
which,  by  the  way,  we  had  always  looked  upon  as  a 
publication  intended  for  the  instruction  of  Primrose 
dames  rather  than  the  enlightenment  of  stockbrokers. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  opposite  extremes  from 
which  these  two  great  men  view  the  situation.  Mr. 
Allen  is  almost  hysterical  in  his  indignation,  and 
practically  acknowledges  that  he  was  playing  for  a 
directorship.  This  rather  clashes  with  his  much 
flaunted  unselfish  patriotism.  Sir  Ellis  glories  in  the 
defeat  of  Mr.  Allen  and  his  clique,  talks  of  the  noble 
work  that  the  old  Board  accomplished,  and  throws 
what  mistakes  there  were  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
late  Colonel  North.  The  Colonel,  he  says,  was  very 
"  masterful."  As  regards  Sir  Ellis  this  is  but  too 
true.  Who  can  ever  forget  the  rough-and-ready 
retort  of  Colonel  North  when  the  Tory  knight  refused 
to  vote  on  a  technical  point  that  he  did  not  quite  under- 
stand ?  "  If  you  only  vote  on  what  you  understand, 
my  dear  Bartlett,  you  will  never  cast  a  vote  at  a  meet- 
ing of  this  Board  !  " 

But,  after  all,  it  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  quarrel 
over  the  shortcomings  of  Colonel  North  and  rake  up 
old  and  best-forgotten  questions.  Far  more  important 
is  the  future  history  of  the  Nitrate  Railways  Company. 
Mr.  Allen's  work  is  done  ;  shareholders  are  grateful  for 
the  energy  he  has  shown  in  their  favour  in  the  past, 
but  have  not  deemed  it  advisable  to  elect  him  to  the 
new  Board.  If  he  is  the  unselfish  person  he  claims  to 
be,  he  will  recognize  this,  and  remain  in  watchful  silence 
instead  of  carrying  on  an  irritating  quarrel  which  must 
henceforth  be  purely  personal.  The  reorganized  direc- 
torate is  competent  and  experienced,  and  formed  on  the 
lines  we  have  advocated  for  weeks.  Past  troubles  are 
more  than  sufficient  warning  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
similar  mistakes,  and  one  cannot  but  agree  with  Mr. 
Harvey  in  looking  hopefully  to  the  future.  Prospects 
of  the  nitrate  industry  are  decidedly  brighter  than  they 
have  been  for  a  long  time  past. 

The  present  crisis  has  undoubtedly  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  In  proof  of  this  we  would  refer  readers 
to  the  published  opinions  of  Mr.  Ross,  a  partner  in  the 
well-known  Valparaiso  banking  house  of  A.  Edwards  & 
Co.,  who  has  recently  visited  and  studied  the  nitrate 
grounds  of  Tarapaca.  He  points  out  that  in  1891  and 
1892  the  demand  for  nitrate  exceeded  the  quantity 
produced,  and  it  was  not  till  1893  that  supply  was 
greater  than  demand,  and  then  only  to  a  slight  extent. 
The  annual  increase  in  the  quantity  of  nitrate  used  for 
fertilizing  purposes  is,  according  to  Mr.  Ross,  five  per 
cent.  It  is  an  increase  in  the  production  beyond 
that  amount  which  has  caused  the  crisis.  But  we 
gather  from  Mr.  Ross's  remarks  that  he  sees  no  need 
for  allowing  the  annual  increase  in  consumption  to 
remain  at  this  percentage.  For  this  argument  he  has 
common  sense  and  economic  history  in  his  favour.  The 
Nitrate  Convention  is  a  device  worthy  of  business  men 
three  hundred  years  ago  rather  than  these  enlightened 
days.  Were  the  exports  increased  the  Chilian  Govern- 
ment might  be  induced  to  lower  the  duty.  In  addition 
to  this  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  if  the  Convention, 
which   limits   exports  of  elaborated   nitrate   by  the 


oficinas  to  23,500,000  Spanish  quintals,  were  broken 
up,  the  consumption  of  nitrate  might  rise  thirty  million 
quintals  per  annum  at  naturally  lower  prices. 

Those  oficinas  that  possess  nitrate  of  a  low  grade 
would  be  unable  to  work  profitably  under  such  con- 
ditions, but  those  having  richer  grounds  would  be  able 
to  work  to  their  full  capacity.  Surely  this  seems  the 
natural  development  of  the  industry.  It  is  impossible 
that  the  present  system  of  artificial  propping  can 
be  maintained  with  any  but  disastrous  results. 

There  have  recently  been  published  some  statistical 
returns  showing  the  manufacturing  progress  in  New 
South  Wales  last  year  as  compared  with  1895.  From 
these  returns  it  appears  that  there  was  a  growth  in 
1896  in  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  Colony's 
manufactures,  the  numbers  being  45,222  for  1896,  as 
against  43,833  for  1895.  This  is  satisfactory,  but  the 
figures  should  be  read  with  those  of  earlier  years.  In 
1891  the  persons  employed  in  manufactures  numbered 
46,135.  Then  followed  two  years  of  industrial  de- 
pression and  decreased  employment,  but  in  1894  a 
recovery  was  evidenced,  and  it  has  been  progressive 
ever  since.  But  New  South  Wales  must  not  run  away 
with  the  idea  that  it  is  a  manufacturing  country  yet ; 
45,000  is  not  a  big  proportion  of  a  total  population  of 
1,300,000.  For  many  years  to  come  the  Australian 
Colonies  will  find  the  most  profitable  outlet  for  their 
energies  in  their  enormous  mineral  and  agricultural 
sources.  They  can  very  well  afford  to  leave  manu- 
facturing to  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Manu- 
facturing implies  large  towns  ;  and  the  most  unpleasant 
feature  of  Australian  development  is  the  baleful  ten- 
dency of  the  population — a  tendency  becoming  more 
marked  each  year — to  crowd  into  cities  instead  of 
spreading  itself  over  its  vast  expanses  of  unsettled  or 
all  but  unsettled  country. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

ARTFUL  BUT  OBVIOUS. 

In  our  last  issue  we  found  reason  to  criticize  very 
closely  a  certain  puff-advertisement  that  had  been  ap- 
pearing in  the  leading  financial  press.  The  advertise- 
ment in  question  referred  to  the  Mount  Lyell  Mines 
of  Tasmania.  More  than  a  column  of  this  puff  was 
devoted  to  an  extravagant  interview  with  Mr.  James 
Crotty,  which  had  appeared  in  the  "Mining  World" 
as  far  back  as  24  July,  the  excuse  for  all  this  reck- 
less advertising  being  that  Mr.  Crotty  had  "just  re- 
turned from  a  holiday  to  find  a  mass  of  correspondence 
and  inquiries  with  reference  to  the  Mount  Lyell  Copper 
Mines  of  Tasmania."  It  was  not  difficult  to  point  out 
that  this  was  not  the  sole  reason  for  expenditure 
of  hundreds  of  pounds  in  unnecessarily  extravagant 
advertising.  As  we  said  at  the  time,  "  there  is  more 
in  this  would-be  ingenuous  advertisement  than  meets 
the  eye." 

But  the  secret  is  out  at  last !  On  Thursday  appeared 
the  advertisement  of  the  North  Mount  Lyell  Copper 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  ^500,000  and  the  afore- 
mentioned James  Crotty  on  the  Board.  The  whole 
dodge  is  so  obvious  as  to  be  almost  beneath  contempt, 
from  the  artistic  point  of  view.  Yet  when  we  come  to 
read  the  prospectus  through,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  promoters  thought  it  expedient  to  tickle  the 
appetite  of  the  public  before  presenting  their  pre- 
posterous suggestion.  ^395,000  is  asked  for  thirty 
acres,  of  which  the  reports  are  not  only  vague  and 
unsatisfactory,  but  in  each  case  nearly  six  months  old. 
The  only  certificates  which  are  at  all  definite  and  con- 
clusive are  those  of  assayers  at  home  who  have  examined 
ore  shipped  over  from  the  mine.  The  public  have  un- 
fortunately become  too  experienced  in  the  ways  of  mine 
promoters  to  accept  indifferent  guarantees  of  this  class. 
Some  of  the  poorest  of  mining  fiascos  have  managed  to 
send  over  a  few  rich  specimens  of  ore,  which  have  been 
treated  by  experts  at  home  with  gratifying  results. 
There  has  been  so  much  artificial  advertising  in  connec- 
tion with  this  enterprise  that  the  public  might  well  be 
suspicious  of  a  strong  and  persuasive  prospectus  ;  but 
the  document  before  us  is  weak  and  unsatisfactory.  We 
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do  not  know  what  Mr.  James  Crotty  expects  to  make 
out  of  the  deal,  but  for  his  future  guidance  we  would 
point  out  that  the  engineering  of  the  whole  affair  has 
been  clumsy  and  obvious. 

A  CIGAR  FLOTATION. 

With  regard  to  the  prospectus  of  Messrs.  L.  &  H. 
Pinto,  Limited,  it  can  at  least  be  said  that  there  is  no 
lack  of  details  as  to  the  position  of  the  business.  The 
firm  has  been  established  in  London  since  1885  as 
tobacconists,  cigar  manufacturers,  and  merchants.  It 
also  possesses  freehold  estates  in  Mexico  with  planta- 
tions for  coffee,  india-rubber,  and  sugar-cane,  the 
Mexican  business  having  hitherto  been  carried  on 
under  the  title  of  F.  Rendon  &  Company.  The  reason 
given  for  the  conversion  of  Messrs.  L.  &  H.  Pinto's 
business  into  a  Limited  Liability  Company  is  the  appor- 
tioning of  certain  interests  and  provision  of  additional 
capital  for  further  development.  From  the  cigar  and 
tobacco  businesses  alone,  the  profits  for  last  year  are 
certified  at  ,£17,953,  whilst  that  for  1894  was  .£11, 599- 
The  purchase  price  has  been  fixed  at  ^209,000.  The 
capital  of  the  Company  is  ^250,000,  divided  into 
100,000  Seven  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares 
of  j£i  each  and  150,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each. 
80,000  of  the  former  are  offered  for  subscription.  The 
list  closes  at  12  noon  on  Monday. 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  (H.  S.  P.,  Beckenham). 
— You  will  find  a  reference  to  this  company  in  our  notes  above. 

North  Mount  Lyell  Copper  Company  (E.  R.,  Canter- 
bury).— See  above. 

Vimbos  Limited  (B.  B.  G.,  Kingston). — The  Company  is, 
we  hear,  doing  very  well.  Shares  can  be  picked  up  at  a 
moderate  price. 

Klondike  (G.  W«,  Paddington).— The  company  you  men- 
tion was  a  complete  fiasco,  so  far  as  public  subscriptions  were 
concerned.  It  is  true  that  the  directors  went  to  allotment,  but 
this  was  on  the  strength  of  a  few  hundreds  gathered  together 
by  the  promoters  and  their  friends. 

Amalgamated  Tyres  (Q.,  Ladbroke  Grove). — You  had 
better  hold  for  the  present. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

FLOGGING  IN  THE  NAVY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

10  Warwick  Square,  S.W.,  22  September,  1897. 

SIR, — I  do  not  propose  to  notice  Mr.  G.  Bernard 
Shaw's  petulant  chidings  of  Mr.  Wilson  and 
myself,  beyond  pointing  out  that  scolding  an  opponent 
is  not  answering  him.  Rather  let  me  note  his  confes- 
sions, and  also  his  further  inaccuracies.  First,  he  admits 
that  he  "assumed"  the  ship's  corporal  (not  "boat- 
swain's mate ")  received  half-a-crown  for  inflicting  a 
birching.  He  does  not  apologize  for  the  sneers  which 
he  based  upon  that  assumption,  which  he  now  admits 
had  no  justification  in  fact.  But  he  insinuates  that  the 
man  had  special  orders  that  the  whipping  should  be  a 
cruelly  severe  one,  or,  as  he  puts  it,  "to  make  an 
example  of  a  mutineer  " — an  insinuation  which  is  as 
uncalled  for  as  the  rest  of  Mr.  Shaw's  charges.  Next 
he  confesses  that  he  "thought  the  twenty-four  cuts 
with  a  cane  were  to  be  administered  on  the  lad's  back." 
Precisely.  He  relied  upon  his  imagination  instead  of 
ascertaining  what  the  real  facts  were  ;  he  does  not 
even  yet  realize,  although  perfectly  plain  language  was 
used  to  inform  him,  that  the  punishment  was  a  birch- 
ing— applied  where  a  birch  usually  is  applied.  And 
consequently  he  goes  on  more  suo  to  comment  in 
grandiose  language  upon  a  "fiercely  cruel"  punish- 
ment which  does  not  exist.  His  notion  seems  to  be 
that  a  punishment  should  in  no  case  inconvenience  its 
recipient.  That  however  is  hardly  attainable — outside 
of  Utopia. 

Let  me  correct  him  as  to  the  French  admiral's  remark 
about  our  officers  playing  cricket  with  the  men.  It  is 
quite  inaccurate  to  say  that  I  "  held  it  up  to  insular 
contempt "  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  quoted  it  as  a  foreign 
officer's  generous  appreciation  of  the  relations  between 
our  officers  and  men.    The  rest  of  Mr.  Shaw's  mis- 


readings  of  Mr.  Wilson's  and  of  my  letters  will  be 
sufficiently  apparent  to  your  readers  ;  their  chief 
interest  is  as  examples  of  Mr.  Shaw's  methods  of  con- 
troversy. 

I  said,  in  my  former  letter,  that  in  the  French  service 
a  man  who  struck  an  officer  would  undoubtedly  be 
shot.  Yesterday's  newspapers  informed  us  that  a 
soldier  named  Ernest  Chevalier  has  just  been  executed 
in  Algiers  for  striking  a  non-commissioned  officer  whom 
he  had  caught  committing  an  act  of  indecency. 

Mr.  Shaw  is  again  inaccurate  in  his  reference  to 
"the  flogged  sailor  who  has  just  turned  out  to  be  a 
lunatic."  I  presume  he  alludes  to  the  marine  who, 
as  a  prisoner,  was  corporally  punished  by  the  prison 
authorities,  for  breaches  of  prison  discipline.  I  must 
decline  to  discuss  gaols  or  gaol  regulations. 

Mr.  Shaw  informs  us  that  he  knows  his  business  as 
a  journalist.  It  is  a  self-presented  testimonial  to  his 
abilities,  and  a  few  hints  may  be  of  service  to  him. 
First,  he  should  be  accurate  as  to  his  facts  ;  second,  he 
should  not'  indulge  in  embittered  personal  attacks  ; 
third,  he  should  avoid  insinuations  as  a  mode  of  con- 
troversy ;  fourth,  he  should  learn  to  write  good  terse 
English  instead  of  indulging  in  high-flown  hysterical 
periods ;  and  lastly,  when  writing  controversially  he 
should  learn  to  keep  his  temper. — I  am,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  Charles  W.  F.  Craufurd. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

22  September,  1897. 

Sir, — I  have  just  learned  that  James  Watkins,  a 
first-class  boy  on  board  the  "  Victory,"  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  twenty-four  strokes  of  the  birch,  twelve 
months'  imprisonment,  and  to  be  dismissed  the  service 
for  breaking  leave  and  striking  an  officer.  Had  this 
court-martial  any  belief  in  the  efficacy  either  of  the 
birch  or  of  imprisonment  ?  And  on  what  principle  can 
the  sentence  be  defended  ?  Supposing  the  same  thing 
had  occurred  on  board  a  merchant  vessel  what  would 
the  sentence  have  been  ? — Truly  yours, 

A  Barrister. 

THE  AMERICAN  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 
FLOGGING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

21  September,  1897. 

Sir, — Now  that  the  question  of  flogging  is  at  pre- 
sent attracting  some  notice,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
draw  attention  to  the  American  substitute  of  tying  up 
by  the  thumbs.  I  observe  that  whenever  the  subject  is 
referred  to  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  elsewhere, 
there  is  pretty  certain  to  be  an  exclamation  of  "  torture," 
and  the  subject  is  at  once  dropped.  Now,  I  happened 
to  be  for  some  time  with  Grant's  army  towards  the 
close  of  the  American  Civil  War,  when  that  army,  which 
originally  included  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  a 
rowdy  element,  had  been  brought  into  excellent  order. 
I  had  occasion  sometimes  to  go  past  the  place  where 
this  punishment  was  being  inflicted  upon  offenders.  I 
could  see  by  the  expression  on  their  faces,  and  perhaps 
by  an  occasionally  muttered  oath,  that  they  were  suffer- 
ing severe  pain,  but  there  was  nothing  to  horrify  me  as 
a  flogging  would  have  done,  for  I  know  quite  well  that 
I  could  not  stand  by  and  see  a  man  flogged.  It  inflicted 
pain  enough  to  have  a  deterrent  effect,  but  it  left  no 
marks  behind  it,  and  when  it  was  over  the  subject  did 
not  go  off  with  the  hang-dog  look  of  a  man  who  has 
been  flogged.  I  take  the  feeling  against  it,  then,  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  horror  men  have  of  a  new 
punishment.  Perhaps  another  instance  of  this  feeling  of 
horror  may  be  observed  in  the  case  of  our  capital  punish- 
ment. An  execution  is  considered  to  be  bungled  if  the 
criminal  does  not  die  from  the  breaking  of  the  spinal 
cord,  and  this  depends  upon  the  skill  and  adroitness  of 
an  official  of  necessarily  a  brutalized  type.  Now,  there 
is  a  machine — the  garrotte — which  performs  this  office 
with  mechanical  certainty  ;  but  that  instrument,  with 
its  grim-looking  screw  and  collar,  would,  though  more 
certain,  and  therefore  more  humane,  excite  a  feeling  of 
horror  which  is  not  produced  by  the  familiar  rope. 

R.  L. 
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THE  YELLOW  PERIL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

7  September,  1897. 

Sir, — It  was  generally  assumed  that  the  Kaiser's 
famous  picture  of  "The  Yellow  Peril  "  was  meant  to 
imply  physical  danger — say  of  another  Mongolian 
irruption,  or  of  industrial  competition,  which  might 
shake  the  bases  of  European  society.  The  thought  has 
suggested  itself,  however,  after  reading  his  speech  at 
Coblenz,  whether  the  peril  he  really  apprehended  was 
not  of  another  kind. 

The  "Peking  Gazette"  of  7  June  last  contains  a 
memorial  from  the  Chinese  General  in  command  at 
Kuldja,  asking  the  Emperor  to  sanction  an  avatar. 
A  certain  Hutukhtu — a  hutukhtu  is  a  sort  of  spiritual 
ruler — named  Kung-mu-pa-t'u-kun-mu-pa-ju-p'u-chun 
held  Tarbagatai  for  the  Emperor  in  the  'sixties,  when  the 
Mahomedan  rebels  had  overrun  all  the  country  round. 
He  has  died  ;  and  the  Mongol  tribes  among  whom 
he  dwelt  are  anxious  to  have  him  once  more  amongst 
them.  At  their  request,  accordingly,  the  memorialist 
"  begs  that  a  special  edict  may  be  issued  granting  per- 
mission to  the  heroic  soul  of  the  said  hutukhtu  to  become 
an  avatar — in  other  words,  that  his  spirit  be  permitted 
by  special  grace  of  the  Throne  to  become  re-embodied, 
to  serve  again  the  sacred  dynasty  for  the  preservation 
of  which  he  had  fought  so  valiantly."  The  Emperor 
assents,  and  appoints  him,  beforehand,  Hutukhtu  of 
the  Monastery  of  Yenyinchichenhua. 

Now  that  is  something  like  Divine  right.  What  I 
suggest  is  that  the  Kaiser  had  been  reading  "  Peking 
Gazettes,"  and  had  felt  a  premonition  that  here  were 
influences  that  might  be  too  many  for  him.  May  he  not 
have  felt,  for  instance,  that  if  put  to  the  test  by  a  chal- 
lenge to  promote  the  re-embodiment  of  an  archbishop 
of  Breslau,  he  would  fail  ?  that  his  pretensions  were 
tinsel,  in  fact,  beside  the  powers  of  the  Son  of 
Heaven  ;  and  that  prestige  on  which  the  welfare  of  the 
Mark  and  the  Rhineland  depend  might  be  shaken  ? 
Or  might  he  have  feared  for  reason  tottering  on  her 
throne  ? 

The  Chinese  literate  smiles,  and  brushes  such  things 
aside.  They  are  "Government  pidgin."  It  is  like 
helping  villagers  to  scare  away  the  dog  that  is  assumed 
to  be  eating  the  moon.  He  knows  quite  well  that  it  is 
an  eclipse,  inasmuch  as  the  astronomers  at  Peking 
have  calculated  and  predicted  it.  But  if  these  ignorant 
people  fancy  another  explanation — well  !  humour 
them.  If  it  pleases  the  Mongols  to  fancy  that  some 
child  pretentiously  sought  out  is  an  avatar,  and  if  it 
helps  to  maintain  the  Emperor's  prestige  to  "allow" 
that  his  sanction  is  necessary  before  the  avatar  can 
■.happen — well!  "if  not,"  as  Captain  Bunsby  remarked, 
"Why  not?" 

As  to  taking  it  all  seriously — that  way  madness  lies. 
But  the  Kaiser  does  take  it  seriously.  "Therefore  " — 
Yours,  Tzeling. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEGH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

18  September,  1897. 

Sir, — The  able  and  flattering  notice  of  my  book, 
"  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,"  in  your  issue  of  to-day,  in  the 
ordinary  course  would  only  call  for  my  silent  thanks  ; 
but  it  just  happens  that  almost  the  only  point  upon 
which  you  take  exception  is  one  to  which  I  usually 
devote  especial  care — namely,  what  you  call  "  pedantic 
accuracy "  of  minor  statement.  I  am  painfully  aware 
that  small  mistakes  and  disputable  assertions  will  creep 
into  a  book,  in  spite  of  all  pains  that  may  be  taken  to 
avoid  them,  and  I  know  that  I  am  fully  as  liable  to 
error  as  anyone.  But  the  two  instances  you  select  are 
surely  capable  of  defence.  You  say: — "Thus  it  is 
wrong  to  say  that  Columbus  offered  to  discover  the 
New  World  for  Henry  VII.  Columbus  never  dreamed 
of  a  New  World.  He  dreamed  only  of  a  new  route.  He 
hoped  to  reach  Cathay  and  the  east  of  Asia  by  travelling 
west.  .  .  .  Again,  to  say  the  Queen  named  Virginia  after 
herself  sounds  slightly  absurd.  .  .  .  Surely  the  fact 


is  that  Ralegh  spontaneously  called  the  possession 
Virginia  as  a  compliment  to  his  sovereign."  Pray 
kindly  allow  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  both  these 
points. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  say  that  Columbus  offered 
to  discover  the  new  world  for  Henry  VII.,  but  that 
Henry  VIII.  knew  that  he  had  done  so.  This  is  a  very 
different  thing,  for  it  was  of  course  within  the  know- 
ledge of  Henry  VIII.  that  the  offer  made  to  his  father 
by  Columbus  would  have  resulted  in  giving  the  new 
continent  to  England,  which  was  the  point  of  the 
sentence.  It  is,  moreover,  quite  true  that,  although 
Columbus  hardly  guessed  the  existence  of  a  great  sepa- 
rate continent  of  America,  the  object  of  his  expedition 
was  not  alone  the  discovery  of  a  new  route,  but  the  dis- 
covery and  occupation  of  vast  new  territories — truly,  a 
new  world — for  his  employers.  This  is  made  clear  in 
all  the  petitions  he  presented  to  the  sovereigns  whose 
aid  he  sought.  In  his  first  petition  to  Ferdinand  and 
Isabel  he  begs  them,  "as  rulers  of  the  ocean,  to 
appoint  forthwith  the  said  Don  Cristobal  Colon  to  be  their 
admiral  in  those  islands  and  continents  which  by  his 
efforts  and  knowledge  he  may  discover  and  win  in  those 
seas."  His  second  petition  begs  that: — "The  said 
Cristobal  Colon  shall  be  appointed  by  your  high- 
nesses, your  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  of  all 
the  said  islands  and  continents."  This  seems  to  prove- 
conclusively  that  his  ambition  went  far  beyond  the 
discovery  of  a  new  route  to  Cathay,,  and  that  my 
statement  is  "  pedantically  correct "  from  both  points 
of  view. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point,  let  us  see  what  the 
minute  and  scrupulous  William  Oldys — Ralegh's  earliest 
authoritative  biographer — says: — "When  Ralegh  laid 
before  her  Majesty  these  and  all  other  reports  worthy  of 
notice  which  were  brought  him  of  this  rich  and  virgin 
country  .  .  .  she  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  honour 
and  advantage  it  promised  .  .  .  that  she  called  it  her 
self  by  the  name  of  Virginia."  And  then  in  a  note  Oldys 
adds  the  following  : — "Most  authors  say  Ralegh  first 
call'd  it  Virginia  in  compliment  to  the  Queen  ;  but  she 
nam'd  it  so  her  self,  as  further  will  appear."  Surely  you. 
will  now  absolve  me  from  stricture,  however  light  and 
kindly,  on  these  two  points. — Yours  very  faithfully, 

Martin  A.  S.  Hume. 

P. S. — There  is  a  mediaeval  proverb  which  runs 
variously:  "  Uno  pro  puncto  caruit  Martinus  asello," 
"  Pour  un  point  Martin  perdit  son  ane,"  and  "  Per  un 
punto  Martino  perse  la  cappa,"  which  seems  somewhat 
applicable  to  the  present  case.  At  all  events  the  present 
"  Martinus  "  tries  his  best  to  avoid  the  fate  of  his  pre- 
decessor by  carefully  verifying  every  "punto"  before 
he  puts  it  in  print. 

[Major  Martin  Hume  must  take  responsibility  for  my 
misapprehension.  He  says  "  Henry  VIII.  knew  that 
Columbus  had  offered  to  discover  the  New  World  for 
Henry  VII."  This  sentence  certainly  suggests  that 
Mr.  Martin  Hume  was  under  the  impression  I  attributed 
to  him.  In  the  light  of  his  explanation  his  sentence  is 
admissible,  but  not  "pedantically  correct."  As  for 
Virginia,  I  still  think  it  "sounds  slightly  absurd "  to 
say  that  the  Queen  named  it  after  herself.  An  oracular 
statement  by  Oldys,  who  wrote  116  years  after  Ralegh's 
death,  I  submit  does  not  settle  the  point,  especially  as 
"  most  authors,"  who  necessarily  were  nearer  to 
Ralegh's  time  than  Oldys,  said  otherwise.  No  doubt 
Elizabeth,  as  Sovereign,  named  it  ultimately,  but 
probably  she  gave  it  the  name  Ralegh  suggested.  In 
the  sentence  from  Oldys  which  Mr.  Hume  quotes  occur 
words  which  he  omits  and  which  are  not  without 
significance.  Ralegh  pointed  out  to  her  Majesty,  says 
Oldys,  how  much  "this  hopeful  progress  towards  the 
possession  "  of  the  country  in  question  was  "  owing  to 
the  auspices  of  a  virgin  queen."  The  poet  and  courtier 
was  much  more  likely  than  the  Queen  to  propose  the 
name  of  Virginia,  for  what  he  insisted  on  was  that  a 
"virgin  "  country  has  been  appropriated  in  the  name  of 
a  "virgin"  queen.  Bryant,  in  his  "  History  of  America," 
seems  to  strike  probability  when  he  says  :  "In  the 
name  of  a  virgin  queen,  Ralegh  was  permitted  to  call 
the  new  country  Virginia." — The  Reviewer.] 
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REVIEWS. 

A  FORGOTTEN  IRISH  POET. 

"James  Clarence  Mangan:  his  selected  Poems." 
With  a  Study  by  the  Editor,  Louise  Imogen 
Guiney.    London  :  Lane.  1897. 

IT  was  inevitable,  after  the  attention  paid  of  late  to 
the  national  poetry  of  Ireland,  that  the  verses  of 
James  Clarence  Mangan  should  find  an  editor.  Nearly 
half  a  century  has  passed  since  his  miserable  death,  and 
it  is  not  until  now  that  the  world  receives  either  a  text 
of  his  principal  writings  or  an  authoritative  account  of 
his  life.  We  commend  the  tact  which  has  placed  these 
delicate  tasks  in  the  hands  of  one  who  is  amply  com- 
petent to  perform  them,  and  who  is  yet  removed  from 
prejudice.  An  English  editor  would  have  been  almost 
sure  to  do  less,  and  an  Irish  editor  more  than  justice  to 
Mangan's  memory.  Miss  Guiney  is  an  American  lady, 
distinguished  for  her  wide  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  English  poetry,  and  she  proves  herself 
exempt  from  either  species  of  extravagance.  There  is 
something  heady  about  the  atmosphere  of  Irish  poetry. 
Few  there  are  who  preserve  their  decorum  in  its  con- 
sideration. Miss  Guiney's  excellent  introductory  study 
is  both  sympathetic  and  moderate. 

Mangan  has  lately  been  talked  of  as  the  author  of 
what  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  impassioned  and 
most  exquisite  lyrics  of  its  class,  "  Dark  Rosaleen." 
Our  curiosity  has  been  excited  to  see  more  work  from 
the  same  neglected  hand.  But  Mangan,  as  it  appears, 
possessed,  even  to  excess,  those  sins  of  slovenly  redun- 
dancy and  luxuriance  which  have  done  so  much  to  sap 
the  credit  of  modern  Irish  verse.  It  was  obviously 
needful,  in  order  to  present  this  ample  rhymer  to  us,  to 
cut  him  down  ruthlessly.  We  have  now,  from  Miss 
Guiney's  careful  hands,  a  Mangan  made  as  presentable 
as  possible.  We  must,  therefore,  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  a  disappointment  awaits  the  reader  of  this  volume 
at  the  outset.  For  all  his  editor's  care,  Mangan  remains 
the  author  of  one  poem.  By  the  side  of  the  best  of 
these  selected  pieces,  "Dark  Rosaleen"  still  shines, 
incomparable.  So  much  better  is  it  than  anything  else 
in  the  volume  that  we  are  left  to  wonder  by  what 
strange  chemistry  the  febrile,  vague  magician  was  able 
once,  and  once  only,  to  produce  a  nugget  of  pure  gold 
in  his  crucible.  This  is  one  of  those  miracles  of  literary 
production  which  evade  all  explanation.  That  the  poet 
himself  had  no  idea  what  he  had  found  is  most  curiously 
proved  by  the  fact  that  he  rejected  the  text  of  his  own 
divine  lyric,  and  re-wrote  it  in  a  form  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  was  customary  with  him. 

The  character  of  James  Clarence  Mangan,  now  for  the 
first  time  described  in  any  fulness,  is  of  an  interest  which 
surpasses  that  of  his  writings.  He  was  born  in  1803, 
and  therefore  belonged  to  that  age  of  Beddoes,  Wells, 
Wade  and  Horne,  who  immediately  followed  the  great 
school  of  Byron,  Shelley  and  Keats,  and  seemed  to  be 
paralysed  by  the  splendour  of  their  forerunners.  His 
father,  a  grocer  who  ruined  himself  by  his  lavish 
hospitalities,  but  was  a  tyrant  to  his  wife  and  children, 
cast  the  future  poet  forth  upon  the  world  when  he  was 
about  fourteen  ;  and  from  this  time  forth  there  was 
scarcely  a  form  of  wretchedness  under  which  the  poor 
creature  did  not  labour.  In  all  the  annals  of  the 
Chattertons,  Savages,  and  Otways  there  is  no  more 
awful  example  of  misery  than  Mangan.  During  three 
bitter  years  of  servitude  as  an  attorney's  clerk  in 
Dublin  he  does  seem  to  have  had  bread  to  eat  and  the 
opportunity  of  some  not  inconsiderable  private  study. 
But  at  last  the  drudgery  became  too  much  for  him  and 
he  left  the  office.  To  go  whither?  Strangely  enough, 
that  is  quite  uncertain,  and  though  Miss  Guiney  has 
added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  Mangan's  career  she 
sums  up  her  impressions  in  the  happy  phrase  "  Nothing 
very  definite  ever  happened  to  him."  He  hung  about 
the  streets  of  Dublin,  getting  newspaper  work  to  do 
when  he  could.  When  he  could  not,  he  starved  with 
thieves  and  beggars,  or  himself  begged  from  the 
passer-by  for  money  to  enable  him  to  drown  his 
miseries  in  opium.  Those  who  occasionally  saw  him 
soon  recognized  the  "alabaster-shine"  on  the  spectral 
face,  the  marmoreal  polish  which  told  of  the  laudanum. 
His  poems  were  written  mainly  in  public-houses,  and 


Mangan  has  had  the  credit  of  being  a  confirmed  and 
helpless  drunkard,  a  legend  which  his  biographer 
attempts  to  combat.  It  is  true  that  opium  and  alcohol 
rarely  march  hand  in  hand. 

A  life  so  wretched  had  to  cease  at  last,  although  a 
constitutional  vitality  strangely  prolonged  it.  In  June, 
1849,  when  the  horror  of  cholera  lay  upon  Dublin,  the 
officers  of  the  Board  of  Health  discovered  a  dreadful 
figure  in  a  lodging,  and  removed  it  to  the  Meath 
Hospital.  It  was  Mangan,  but  they  presently  observed 
that  he  was  suffering,  not  from  cholera,  but  from  starva- 
tion. He  might  have  been  pulled  through,  but  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  over-crowded  hospital,  it  was  not  noticed 
that  he  rose  in  his  delirium,  and  found  his  way  out  into 
the  street,  where  he  fell  into  a  pit  dug  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a  house.  Here  he  lay,  and  was  presently  found, 
still  breathing,  but,  taken  back  to  the  hospital,  he  died 
there  on  the  20th  of  June.  Death  in  a  clean  bed  was  rest 
indeed  to  one  who  had  spent  his  nights  so  often  "in 
the  gutters  of  Peter  Street  and  Bride  Street."  In  the 
career  of  James  Clarence  Mangan,  though  it  extended 
over  forty-six  years,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
a  single  ray  of  light. 

It  was  in  the  same  year,  and  under  conditions  quite 
as  tragic,  that  the  life  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  came  to  an 
equally  untimely  end.  But  this  fortuitous  coincidence 
becomes  almost  interesting  when  we  note  that  there 
were  definite  resemblances  in  the  technical  character- 
istics of  Poe  and  Mangan.  Both  poets  had  discovered 
the  trick,  unknown  before  them,  of  producing  a  mys- 
terious effect  of  melody  by  recurrent  repetitions  of 
their  lines.  Poe's  "  Ulalume,"  which  appeared  in 
1847,  is  the  very  culmination  of  this  peculiar  mannerism. 
But  Miss  Guiney  thinks  that  it  was  as  early  as  1840 
that  Mangan  wrote  : — 

"  Yet  my  heart  in  that  hour  was  low, 
For  I  stood  in  a  ruined  kiosk  : 

O  my  heart  in  that  hour  was  low 
For  I  stood  in  the  ruined  kiosk 

Of  the  Caliph  Moostanzar-Billah  ; 
Alone  in  the  ruined  kiosk 

Of  the  mighty  Moostanzar-Billah." 
If  we  were  not  forewarned,  we  should  all  pronounce 
this  without  hesitation  a  copy  of  the  effect  of  "  Ulalume." 
But  Poe  was  not  the  only  poet  of  whose  characteristic 
metrical  experiments  Mangan  had  a  premonition.    If  we 
understand   Miss   Guiney   aright,   this  was  written, 
though  not  printed,  before  "  Oriana"was  published  : — 
"  There's  care  to-night  in  Ukhbar's  halls, 
Karaman  ! 

There's  hope,  too,  for  his  trodden  thralls, 
Karaman,  O  Karaman  ! 
What  lights  flash  red  along  yon  walls  ? 
Hark  !  hark  !  the  muster-trumpet  calls  ! 
I  see  the  sheen  of  spears  and  shawls, 
Karaman  ! 

The  foe,  the  foe  !  they  scale  the  walls  ! 
To-night  Murad  or  Ukhbar  falls, 
Karaman,  O  Karaman  !  " 
In  an  amusing  aside,  Mangan's  latest  editor  admits 
that  most  of  his  productions  are  what  "  nobody  of  frail 
endurance  would  wish  to  read  twice."    A  very  thin 
pamphlet  would  contain  all  those  which  we  are  willing 
to  read  once.    He  is  a  sort  of  small  Irish  De  Quincey 
who  wrote  quantities  of  bad  verse  instead  of  good  prose, 
and  who,  by  some  freak  of  nature,  contrived  to  produce 
one  great  lyric.    But  he  is  shabby,  sloppy,  tasteless, 
interminable.    In  one  of  his  more  considerable  pieces 
he  can  gravely  write  : — 

"  Guard  your  fire  in  youth,  O  Friends  ! 
Manhood's  is  but  phosphorus, 
And  bad  luck  attends  and  ends 
Boatings  down  the  Bosphorus  !  " 
We  knew  him  by  "  Dark  Rosaleen,"  and,  now  that 
piety  has  recovered  his  remains,  it  is  by  that  wonderful 
poem,  and  by  that  only,  that  we  know  him  still. 

PRURIENT  LITERATURE. 

"  Symphonies."    By  George  Egerton.    London  :  John 
Lane.  1897. 

THE  first  result  of  the  relaxation  of  discipline  in  a  pre- 
paratory school  is  the  congregating  of  little  groups 
of  boys  in  surreptitious  corners  to  discuss  unwholesome 
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subjects.  This  is  the  commencement  of  a  dry  rot  that, 
if  not  checked  immediately,  spreads  from  desk  to  play- 
ground, sapping  vitality,  reducing  work  and  play  to  a 
minimum,  and  rapidly  undermining  the  foundations  of 
moral  and  intellectual  vigour  throughout  the  entire 
school.  The  emancipation  of  the  fair  sex  which  dis- 
tinguished the  latter  half  of  the  Victorian  era  presented 
some  similar  and  therefore  disquieting  features  to  the 
trained  eye  of  the  educationalist.  An  outburst  of  more 
or  less  obscene  literature  signalized  their  freedom,  and 
books  dealing  with  unsavoury  subjects  quickly  became 
their  rallying  point.  There  is  little  to  be  gained  by 
ignoring  these  facts  ;  it  is  necessary  that  the  knife 
should  be  put  to  the  root  of  the  trouble.  The  new 
woman  too  frequently  seemed  anxious  to  present  her- 
self as  a  nasty  creature,  with  a  desire  to  write  or  talk  of 
matters  outside  the  province  of  that  third-rate  literature 
which  she  produced  so  plentifully  ;  she  then  trailed  after 
her  an  insidious  and  enervating  poison.  The  "  move- 
ment," as  it  was  called,  and  as  indeed  it  was,  but  some- 
times in  the  direction  of  obscenity  as  well  as  of  freedom, 
had  happily  little  vigour  ;  but  it  has  counted  its  trage- 
dies, and  various  unmistakable  symptoms  still  show 
the  necessity  for  drastic  treatment.  The  survival  of 
such  a  story  as  George  Egerton's  "  Heart  of  the 
Apple  "  is  a  case  in  point.  George  Egerton  is  a  pro- 
minent member  of  the  so-called  advanced  school  of 
women  writers.  The  subtleties  of  the  marriage  bond 
have  absorbed  all  her  literary  attention,  and  with  some 
indications  that  she  is  a  clevet  woman,  capable  of  in- 
telligent and  reputable  work,  she  has  succeeded  in 
impressing  herself  on  the  general  body  of  her  readers 
merely  as  a  novelist  whose  stories  must  be  kept  out  of 
the  hands  of  her  more  refined  and  gently  nurtured 
sisters.  The  present  volume  is  entitled  "Symphonies" ; 
it  consists  of  seven  stories,  four  of  which  are  of  no 
moment  and  little  interest.  One,  "The  Captain's 
Book,"  is  completely  charming,  a  delicate  vivid  sketch 
of  a  common  tragedy  ;  it  is  written  with  care  and 
sympathy  ;  there  are  three  characters  in  it — the  Captain 
with  his  unwritten  story,  the  little  lodging-house  girl 
who  waits  on  him,  and  his  successful  son.  It  is  re- 
miniscent of  Dickens  perhaps  ;  but  that  can  hardly  be 
counted  a  fault,  and  altogether  it  stands  out  in  bright 
relief  from  the  other  contents  of  the  book,  and  is  suffi- 
ciently promising  to  render  George  Egerton  worthy  of 
serious  criticism  and  advice.  "At  the  Heart  of  the 
Apple"  and  "Pan,"  the  two  tales  which  complete 
"Symphonies,"  are  thinly  disguised  pruriencies,  care- 
fully written  but  ill  conceived,  valueless  artistically,  and 
inexcusable  on  any  grounds. 

"  It  matters  little  in  what  precise  latitude,  but  some- 
where on  the  South  coast  of  Norway,  there  lies  an 
island  in  a  short  wide  Fjord,  one  of  the  many  that  cut 
into  the  coast  like  the  irregular  teeth  in  a  broken 
comb."  To  this  island  comes  a  little  girl  of  three 
years  old  and  she  lives  there  with  no  companions  but  a 
deaf  woman  and  an  old  workman  until  she  becomes  a 
young  woman.  There  are  two  interludes  in  her  curious 
solitude,  one  is  when  she  is  nine  years  old,  and  meets 
with  a  boy  companion  who  presents  her  with  a  primer 
and  gives  her  lessons  in  reading.  At  fourteen  we  are 
told:  "of  love  or  marriage,  moral  or  social  laws,  or 
the  ordinary  relationships  of  so-called  civilized  life,  she 
was  more  ignorant  than  any  savage."  It  is  then  that 
the  second  interlude  occurs  ;  she  meets  for  the  first 
time  a  "young  man,"  and  promptly  yields  herself  to 
him.  She  is  ignorant  of  his  name,  his  manner  of  life  ; 
he  has  no  individuality  at  all  either  to  her  or  to  the 
reader.  He  is  merely  a  mechanical  agent  to  produce  a 
certain  result.  He  comes  to  the  Fjord  and  is  gone 
again  in  a  few  desultory  paragraphs.  And  the  outcome 
of  his  flying  visit  is  that  the  girl  becomes  a  mother  when 
she  is  fifteen  years  of  age.  She  remains  on  the  island 
in  her  solitude  for  seven  more  years,  no  educational 
influence  is  brought  to  bear  upon  her,  little  or  no 
shadow  from  the  outside  world  disturbs  the  cold  soli- 
tudes of  her  home,  and  then  the  man  reappears.  He 
sees  her  with  the  child,  remembers  the  incident,  and 
cordially  and  kindly  greets  them  both.  "  He's  a  grand 
little  chap!"  he  says,  "I  am  glad  that  he  is  ours." 
She  replies,  this  ignorant  young  person  who  has  lived 
alone  on  the  Norwegian  Fjord  : — 

"  'You  mistake  when  you  say  ours ;  he  is  mine.  .  .  . 


simply  you  have  no  claim  on  him,  he  is  mine  absolutely. 
That  is  the  compensation  the  world  offers  the  woman 
if  she'd  only  recognize  it.  I've  often  thought  what  I'd 
say  if  I  met  you.  To  me  he  would  be  just  as  dear— 
perhaps  dearer — if  he  were  a  cripple,  or  an  idiot,  though 
my  pride  might  suffer.  I  don't  think  you  would  be  so 
eager  to  claim  us  if  his  beauty  and  ' — drawing  herself 
up  with  a  glorious  flush — 'mine  did  not  rouse  you.  I 
don't  want  to  be  claimed.  I  like  it  best  so.  I  am  one 
of  the  race  of  women,  and  there  are  many,  to  whom  the 
child  is  first,  the  man  always  second.  ...  I  am  sorry 
for  you,  indeed  I  am,  sorry  for  many  men  like  you;  you 
hav'n't  yet  learned  to  divide  women  into  the  mere  women 
and  the  mere  mothers.' "  This  silly  speech,  which 
practically  ends  the  whole  incident,  is  apparently  the 
author's  excuse  for  narrating  it.  It  is  the  moral  tag 
tacked  on  to  hide  the  ugly  character  of  the  story,  but  it 
only  accentuates  it  by  its  blundering  inappropriateness. 
"  Pan,"  the  other  "surreptitious  corner"  story  is  worse, 
because,  though  it  is  the  same  event,  it  is  told  with  less 
reticence  and  less  delicacy.  A  Basque  peasant  comes 
down  the  road,  "  his  blue  beret  sat  insolently  upon  his 
black  crisp  curls  and  shaggy  forelock,  his  red-brown 
eyes,  that  got  so  easily  blood-shot  with  excitement, 
looked  boldly  ahead."  He  meets  an  old  woman  and 
asks  her  for  a  love  philtre,  to  which  she  replies, 
"  There  are  maids  and  maids,  moti  gars  ;  some  must 
be  wooed  and  some  must  be  taken  " — with  a  significant 
wink.  "Bon  Jotir,  Sebastian,  and  good  luck  to  the 
taking."  This  girl,  who  was  "taken,"  does  not  discourse 
social  problems  with  her  fellow-offender,  but  the  blood 
of  the  Pioneer  Club  courses  wildly  in  her  veins,  and  she 
relates  her  sensations  to  a  wandering  musician: — "Your 
music  got  into  my  soul  and  melted  me  like  wax  in  the 
hot  weather,  so  that  I  was  soft  to  run  into  any  mould — ■ 
and  he  came  at  the  right  moment." 

Now  this  is  a  critical  time  in  the  literary  life  of 
not  only  George  Egerton,  but  of  the  whole  new  school 
to  which  she  has  affiliated  herself;  and  the  hour  has 
come  when  she,  and  her  sisters,  must  be  made  to 
realize  that  this  stuff  won't  do.  A  great  master  makes 
a  great  play,  a  great  book,  with  a  sexual  incident  as  its 
central  situation  ;  the  complexities  of  character,  the 
subtle  influences  of  environment,  a  real  knowledge  of 
human  nature  assist  him  in  working  up  his  plot. 
When  no  attention  is  paid  to  character-drawing,  when 
the  environment  has  no  relation  to  the  incidents  and 
the  dialogue  is  worked  on  a  penny-in-the-slot  system, 
the  introduction  of  a  sexual  incident  is  a  mere  exhibition 
of  bad  taste.  The  writer  who  is  capable  of  better  work 
must  set  herself  seriously  to  prove  her  capacity.  She 
has  had  her  advertisement,  she  has  drawn  attention  to 
herself  and  shown  that  she  too  knows  "  something 
naughty."  But  the  difference  between  the  after-dinner 
anecdotist  and  the  genuine  litterateur  is  not  wider  than 
the  distinction  between,  say,  George  Egerton  and  Jean 
Ingelow  ;  and  those  of  us  who  are  strong  enough  not 
to  be  shocked  are  still  human  enough  to  be  surfeited 
and  disgusted  with  the  emancipated  woman  and  her 
morbid  dwelling  upon  one  nasty  theme.  If  George 
Egerton  values  her  reputation  as  a  novelist,  she  will 
write  more  stories  like  "The  Captain's  Book."  But 
if  her  ambition  limits  her  to  a  mere  chronicling  of 
women's  unchastity,  with  lectures  on  its  causes  and 
effects,  she  will  have  to  confine  herself  to  the  tract 
proper;  for  the  day  of  the  "  succes  de  scandale "  is 
over.  Frank  Danby. 

EXPERIMENTS   ON  PROTOPLASM. 

"Experimental  Morphology."  By  Charles  Benedict 
Davenport,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Zoology  in  Har- 
vard University.  Part  I.  Effect  of  Chemical  and 
Physical  Agents  on  Protoplasm.  London  :  Mac- 
millan.  1897. 

EVERYONE  now  knows  that  the  substance  called 
protoplasm  is  the  invariable  concomitant  of  the 
manifestations  of  life,  and  that  the  problems  of  biology 
are  in  the  first  resort  and  the  last  resort  problems  of 
protoplasm.  Movement,  irritability,  feeding,  growth, 
reproduction— the  stupendous  idiosyncrasies  of  life — 
whether  they  be  displayed  in  the  great  aggregates  of 
life  that  we  call  men  and  trees,  or  in  the  minutest  blobs 
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of  living  matter  that  creep  in  the  slime,  are  alike  resi- 
dent in  protoplasm.  To  study  the  phenomena  of  life  is 
to  study  the  phenomena  of  protoplasm.  The  problem 
of  the  investigator  is  where  to  find  protoplasm  in  its 
simplest,  least  confusing  form,  where  to  study  the 
activities  of  life  in  their  lowest  terms.  Two  schools  of 
biologists  have  been  led  to  opposite,  almost  contra- 
dictory, views  of  the  answer,  and  accordingly  to 
diverging  lines  of  investigation.  By  the  accident  that 
physiology  has  been  closely  connected  with  medicine, 
physiologists  have  studied  life  chiefly  in  the  higher 
animals,  and  many  of  them  have  declared  that  the  func- 
tions of  protoplasm  are  to  be  found,  in  the  form  best 
suited  for  investigation,  in  higher  organisms.  All 
protoplasm  has  all  the  functions  of  life  ;  but  in  the 
higher  animals,  where  specialization  of  tissues  and 
organs  has  gone  furthest,  there  is  the  greatest 
specialization  of  the  activities  of  protoplasm.  Would 
you  study  movement  ?  The  cells  of  a  low  organism 
move,  feed,  excrete,  respire  and  so  forth  in  almost  equal 
degrees,  and,  thinking  you  are  studying  the  causes  of 
movement,  you  may  be  at  work  upon  some  other  part 
of  the  living  activity.  On  the  other  hand,  they  say,  in 
a  higher  organism  you  have,  in  the  protoplasm  of 
muscles,  protoplasm  of  which  the  preponderating 
activity  is  movement,  in  the  protoplasm  of  lung  cells  a 
preponderating  activity  of  respiration.  The  other  school, 
to  which  those  who  are  termed  morphologists  more 
usually  belong,  maintain  that  in  the  higher  animals  it 
becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
phenomena  due  simply  to  protoplasm  and  phenomena 
due  to  organization,  to  co-operation  of  the  protoplasms 
of  different  cells. 

The  interesting  and  valuable  treatise  now  before  us 
contains  the  results  of  much  of  the  work  that  has  been 
done  by  the  morphological  school  in  recent  years.  The 
organisms  studied  are  not  man,  the  rabbit,  the  monkey 
and  the  rat,  but  the  simple  creatures  of  fresh  and  salt 
water,  microscopic  and  generally  single-celled  animals 
and  plants.  The  apparatus  of  the  laboratory  consists 
no  longer  of  elaborate  surgical  instruments  and  dis- 
secting tables,  but  of  the  stage  of  a  microscope  and  a 
few  needles  and  glass  tubes. 

The  first  chapter  gives  results  gained  by  study  of  the 
action  of  chemical  substances  upon  protoplasm.  A 
very  large  number  of  such  chemical  substances  as  are 
capable  of  solution  in  water  were  applied  to  living 
microscopic  creatures,  and  the  effect  of  their  action  was 
watched  under  the  microscope  and  tabulated.  The  first 
general  conclusion  gained  was  that  the  protoplasm  of 
different  creatures  was  dissimilar.  For  instance,  it 
takes  twenty  times  as  much  gold  chloride  to  kill  the 
bacillus  of  glanders  as  to  kill  the  bacillus  of  anthrax. 
Substances  which  are  poisonous  to  one  microscopic 
organism  leave  another  undisturbed.  Some  organisms 
have  a  high  resistance  or  a  low  resistance  to  all 
poisons  ;  others  have  a  high  resistance  to  some 
poisons,  a  low  resistance  to  others.  The  variety  of 
poisonous  or  disturbing  substances  employed  and  the 
variety  of  the  effects  produced  increase  to  a  very  high 
degree  our  idea  of  the  complexity  of  protoplasm  and  of 
the  differences  that  must  exist  between  different  proto- 
plasms. We  are  now  long  past  the  earlier  notion  of 
the  identity  of  protoplasm  in  all  animals  and  plants.  A 
fascinating  side  of  the  inquiry  was  the  relation  between 
the  effect  of  agents  and  their  chemical  constitution. 
What  generally  seems  to  be  the  case,  at  least  in 
anaesthetic  poisons,  is  that  the  poisonous  action  in- 
creases with  the  chemical  complexity  and  instability  of 
the  poison  used.  A  highly  complicated  unstable  group 
of  atoms  introduced  into  the  flux  of  chemical  activity 
called  protoplasm  is  more  likely  to  interpolate  itself  in 
the  chemical  activities  of  life  and  produce  dangerous  or 
fatal  interruptions  than  a  simpler  substance. 

It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted  that  more  space  has 
not  been  given  to  the  curious  phenomena  known  to 
biologists  as  chemotaxis.  When  a  drop  of  a  diffusible 
chemical  substance  is  placed  near  a  living  speck  of 
protoplasm,  it  may  have  no  effect  upon  the  organism, 
or  the  organism  may  move  slowly  to  or  away  from  the 
chemical.  Thus  bacteria  which  require  oxygen  group 
themselves  round  a  source  of  oxygen  ;  the  male  cells 
of  ferns  slowly  move  towards  a  drop  of  malic  acid; 
I-ost  organisms  move  away  from  a  drop  of  alcohol. 


It  would  be  interesting  to  see  in  these  primitive  forms 
of  life  the  beginning  of  a  utilitarian  adaptation.  But 
Mr.  Davenport  is  careful  to  point  out  that  organisms 
may  be  attracted  by  things  which  are  useless  or  even 
dangerous,  or  may  be  repelled  by  substances  that  are 
useful.  It  seems  more  likely  that  chemotaxis  is  the 
result  of  some  relation  between  the  chemical  nature  of 
the  protoplasm  attracted  or  repelled  and  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  attractive  or  repelling  substance.  One 
must  remember,  in  this  connexion,  that  Bi'itschli,  ex- 
perimenting with  the  artificial  foams  which  he  made  to 
simulate  the  microscopic  appearance  of  protoplasm, 
showed  in  a  similar  though  simpler  fashion  movements 
of  attraction  and  repulsion  towards  certain  chemical 
bodies. 

In  subsequent  sections  Mr.  Davenport  deals  with  the 
relation  of  protoplasm  to  moisture,  to  light,  heat, 
electricity  and  magnetism.  One  of  the  most  curious 
experiments  to  which  he  refers  showed  that  certain 
microscopic  infusoria  when  placed  between  the  poles  of 
a  current  gradually  arranged  themselves  along  the 
lines  of  force  much  in  the  fashion  of  steel  filings  between 
the  poles  of  a  magnet,  and  ultimately  migrated  entirely 
to  the  negative  pole.  The  whole  volume,  however,  is 
full  of  curious  and  interesting  phenomena  which  have 
not  yet  been  set  before  the  public  in  an  English  form. 
Mr.  Davenport  has  added  a  very  full  bibliography  to 
each  of  his  chapters,  so  that  the  student  may  pursue  the 
subjects  to  the  fullest  extent.  We  think  that  he  has 
begun  a  most  useful  task  in  collating  the  numerous 
scattered  investigations  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  we 
look  forward  pleasantly  to  the  further  volumes  he 
promises.  In  a  work  of  this  kind,  dealing  with  a  com- 
paratively new  subject  and  with  a  literature  that  though 
widely  scattered  is  strictly  limited,  it  is  natural  that 
there  should  be  considerable  resemblances  between  the 
illustrations  and  part  of  the  matter  in  Mr.  Davenport's 
volume  and  a  similar  volume  published  recently  in 
Germany  on  a  similar  subject.  We  confess,  how- 
ever, to  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  Mr.  Davenport 
owes  more  than  he  has  acknowledged  to  Verworn's 
"  Allgemeine  Physiologie,"  published  in  1895  Dv  Fischer 
of  Jena. 

BRIEF  LIFE  IS  HERE  OUR  PORTION. 

"Verses."    By  Mary  Wright  Plummer.    New  York: 

Lemperly,  Hilliard  &  Hopkins.  1897. 
"A  Divan  of  the  Dales."    By  Swithin  Saint  Swithaine. 

London  :  Digby,  Long.  1897. 
"  Thoughts  and  Fancies."    By  John  Cotton.  London: 

Simpkin,  Marshall.  1897. 
"Flashes   of  Wild   Beauty."    By   Charles  A.  Fox. 

London  :  S.  W.  Partridge.  1897. 
"  Elfinn's  Luck,  and  other  Poems."    By  A.  E.  Hills. 

London  :  A.  D.  Innes.  1897. 
"  Backward  Looking."    London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall. 

1897. 

SIX  victims  to  verse,  in  neat  print  winding-sheets, 
and  between  "  dust  to  dust  "  boards,  come  de- 
manding to  be  laid  in  the  consecrated  ground  of  an 
obituary  notice.  To  be  honest  the  notice  cannot  be 
kind  :  to  be  merciful  it  has  to  be  brief. 

Miss  Plummer's  poems  have  nearly  all  of  them  already 
been  buried  in  American  magazines.  We  will  not  play 
the  body-snatcher's  part  of  disturbing  their  rest  ;  every 
one  has  the  date  and  place  of  its  decease  neatly  printed 
at  its  foot.  One  that  has  not  yet  died  the  death  supplies 
us  in  rather  good  verse  with  a  sentiment,  suitable  to 
the  occasion,  which  we  address  back  to  the  care  of  its 
author  : 

"  What  thou  hast  done  thou  hast  done  :  for  the  heavenly 

horses  are  swift  ; 
Think  not  their  flight  to  o'ertake — they  stand  at  the 

throne  even  now. 
Ere  thou  canst  compass  the  thought,  the  immortals  in 

just  hands  shall  lift, 
Poise  and  weigh  surely  thy  deed,  and  its  weight  shall 

be  laid  on  thy  brow  ; 

For  what  thou  hast  done  thou  hast  done." 
This  is  quite  nice,  and  a  valuable  hint  to  rhymesters  ; 
if  the  rest  were  anything  like  as  good  there  would  be 
less  cause  for  briefness. 
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"  There  is  a  music  in  the  spheres, 
And  beauty  blooms  in  everything," 
sings  Mr.  Saint  Swithaine  ;  but  we  fear  that  music  is 
not  in  his  sphere,  and  that  beauty  does  not  bloom  in 
his  book.  To  call  it  a  howling  wilderness  would 
perhaps  be  a  strong  term,  but  to  call  it  poetry  would 
be  an  even  stronger  one.  To  his  lack  of  poetry  Mr. 
Saint  Swithaine  adds  a  lack  of  humour.  He  does  bad 
service  to  the  cause  he  has  at  heart  when  he  holds  it  up 
to  ridicule  in  doggerel  of  which  this  is  but  one  verse 
out  of  many  : 

"  Base  soldiers  wallow  like  a  hog  ; 
The  father  shot  down  like  a  stag  ; 
The  mother  drowned  like  a  dog  ; 
The  infant  trodden  on  the  flag." 
Sometimes  he  is  genuinely  diverting,  as  in  the  pro- 
phetic picture  he  gives   of  Turkey's   coming  doom, 
when — 

"  like  a  blast  of  bomb  or  cannon  roar 
God  puts  head  through  the  cloud  as  through  a  door  !  " 

But  such  gems  are  few  and  far  between  ;  and  for 
the  present  Mr.  Watson  remains  supreme  in  his  own 
line  of  politics  by  poetical  inspiration. 

There  seems  to  be  some  local  demand  for  Mr.  Cotton's 
"Thoughts  and  Fancies";  and  he  has  been  the  re- 
cipient of  a  chaplet  of  laurel  on  his  birthday.  It  is 
perhaps  pleasurable  to  the  author  to  be  able  to  state 
these  flattering  facts  in  print,  as  he  does  in  footnotes  of 
quite  unobjectionable  prose. 

"  Flash  Notes  "  would  have  been  a  shorter  and 
better  title  for  Mr.  C.  A.  Fox's  volume  of  verse. 
Such  "  wild  beauty  "  as  he  has  captured  gives  vent  to 
a  very  tame  caged  note  in  his  rhymes  ;  yet  there  is  in 
them  much  graphic  description  of  the  sights  beloved 
and  pursued  by  tourists.  It  is  in  the  tourist  vein  that 
Mr.  Fox  treats  of  rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  lightnings 
flashing,  and  trains  tumbling  off  Snowdon.  Concern- 
ing this  last,  in  a  flash  of  wild  beauty,  the  poet  crowns 
a  sonnet  with  the  following  question  and  reply  : — 

"  Shall  man's  rash  fire-steed  dare  this  virgin  steep  ? 
It  charged,  reared,  reeled — hurled  thundering  down 
the  deep." 

We  fancy  that,  since  one  engine  ran  off  the  line,  others 
have  kept  up  the  desecration  here  so  powerfully  over- 
thrown ;  but  sufficient  unto  the  moment  is  the  poetry 
thereof.  Later  on  we  have  the  wild  beauty  of  Words- 
worth, or  Mr.  William  Watson  (the  poem  leaves  it 
doubtful  which  of  the  two  is  meant),  flashed  upon  us  ; 
and,  of  course,  if  poets  are  to  be  classed  as  wild  beau- 
ties, Burns  is  not  one  to  be  omitted.  The  poem  on 
"The  Mountain  Daisy"  is  almost  pretty;  but  the 
author  spared  to  leave  out  one  verse,  which  we  here 
leave  out  for  him  : — 

"  She  stood  erect  so  chaste  and  solemn 

Like  maiden  martyr  on  a  column, 

Life's  voyage  writ  in  one  small  volume." 
For  the  sake  of  jingling  a  dissyllabic  rhyme  how  far  a 
very  minor  poet  will  go  ! 

There  is  a  certain  impressive  incoherence  about  Mr. 
Hills's  poems  ;  often  one  has  to  read  them  three  times 
before  being  quite  sure  that  they  have  in  them  nothing 
of  merit.  If  Mr.  Hills  would  only  write  better  metre 
and  more  connected  sentences  we  should  be  able  to 
arrive  more  speedily  at  a  just  conclusion.  The  longer 
poem  which  names  the  volume  is  more  easily  fathomed, 
but  does  not  give  better  value  for  the  smaller  expendi- 
ture of  labour  that  it  calls  for. 

"  Life  never  sung  a  happy  solo  yet"  contains  an  idea 
rather  aptly  expressed.  "Even  so"  contains  some 
successful  attempts  at  assonance.  "The  Renegade" 
contains  this  : — 

"  Five — are  there  six  through  the  gloom? 

Ha,  what  is  there  ? 

Why  tremble  ?  why  bristles  his  hair  ? 
'  Does  one  not  rot  in  the  tomb  ?  ' 

Alone  with  that  and  his  dread 
Too  awful  to  bear  : 
He  flies  to  his  steed — it  may  share. 
Mercy,  the  camel  is  dead  !  " 
These  beautiful  verses,  taken  from  No.  5  of  our  list, 
shall  be  left  to  say  all,  and  more  than  all,  we  could 
wish  to  say  of  the  glooms  of  No.  6.    Mercy,  the  camel 
is  dead  ! 


THE  STORY  OF  A  UGANDA  TRAGEDY. 

"Soldiering  and  Surveying  in  British  East  Africa, 
1891-1894."  By  Major  J.  R.  L.  Macdonald,  R.E. 
London  :  Arnold.  1897. 

"  T  HAVE,"  says  Major  Macdonald  (p.  321),  "been 

-■-  privileged  to  play  an  important  part  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  future  prosperity  "  of  British  East 
Africa.  We  are  sorry  that  after  reading  this  book  we 
are  unable  to  accept  the  author's  modest  estimate  of  the 
value  of  his  own  achievements.  "  More  than  one  book," 
he  remarks  (doubtless  referring  to  those  of  Captain 
Lugard,  the  late  Sir  Gerald  Portal  and  Sir  Henry 
Colvile),  "dealing  with  Uganda  has  recently  ap- 
peared," in  which  "  the  authors  have  done  justice  to  their 
own  services  to  the  country  and  the  cause  of  civiliza- 
tion "  ;  but  they  have  apparently  not  done  equal  justice 
to  his.  We  therefore  turn  to  this  bulky  volume  for  an 
authentic  record  of  Major  Macdonald's  stewardship,  and 
hoping  to  find  some  explanation  of  the  saddest  tragedy 
that  darkens  the  English  record  in  Uganda. 

Major  Macdonald  went  to  East  Africa  to  survey  the 
railway  route  to  Lake  Victoria,  a  work  carried  out  under 
his  supervision  until  he  was  deputed  to  investigate  the 
charges  against  Lugard's  administration.  Neither  ap- 
pointment was  altogether  satisfactory.  We  have  but 
to  glance  at  the  map  at  the  end  of  this  volume  "  drawn 
by  the  author,"  or  to  remember  that,  after  he  had  gone 
only  73  miles  west  of  his  starting  point,  he  had  got  19 
per  cent,  wrong  in  his  longitude,  to  realize  that  map- 
making  is  not  his  forte.  And  Lugard's  complaint  "  that 
the  one  and  only  man  with  whom  I  had  any  personal 
differences  in  Africa  should  be  selected  as  my  judge  "  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  his  judicial  appointment  was  at 
least  unfortunate. 

The  book  may  be  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first 
describes  the  work  of  the  Railway  Survey,  which  has 
been  already  sufficiently  fully  done  by  Major  Pringle. 
The  second  part  tells  again  the  story  of  the  quarrels  of 
the  three  religious  sects  in  Uganda  and  of  the  series  of 
slow  advances  and  rapid  retreats  that  form  a  Uganda 
war.  The  author's  bias  against  Lugard  removes  what- 
ever value  this  section  might  have  had,  although  it 
enhances  the  value  of  his  admissions  as  to  Lugard's 
firmness,  prudence  and  tact.  The  third  part  of  the 
book  records  the  feat  of  which  Major  Macdonald  seems 
proudest,  although  it  is  difficult  to  read  even  his  own 
account  without  feelings  of  anger  and  shame. 

When  Lugard  reached  Uganda  in  1892  he  found  that 
the  Catholics  had  won  that  race  for  converts  which  Sir 
Gerald  Portal  has  told  us  was  synonymous  with  a  race 
for  political  power,  and  that  the  Catholic  faction  were 
preparing  to  oppose  the  English  rule.  Lugard  saw 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  hold  the  country  un- 
aided, and  he  knew  that  he  could  get  no  help  from 
the  coast.  In  this  crisis  he  bethought  him  of  the 
Egyptian  troops  who  had  failed  to  reach  Stanley  in 
time  to  return  with  him  to  the  coast,  and  who  were 
then  in  the  adjoining  territory  of  Unyoro.  Their  leader 
was  Selim  Aga  Bey,  an  Egyptian  officer  who  had 
been  appointed  by  Gordon  to  a  command  in  the 
South-Eastern  Soudan,  and  whose  district  was  the  only 
part  of  the  whole  Soudan  that  remained  faithful  to 
Egypt.  The  credit  for  this  in  Europe  had  been  given 
to  Emin  ;  but,  with  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  that  vacillating  hero,  it  was  understood  that  the  credit 
was  really  due  to  his  lieutenant,  Selim.  When,  during 
the  last  days  of  Emin's  "  rule,"  his  men  mutinied  and 
arrested  him,  it  was  Selim  who  warned  Jephson  of  the 
coming  storm,  and  who  subsequently  secured  the 
release  of  the  two  prisoners.  It  was  Selim  who  saved 
Dufile  and  routed  the  last  army  that  the  Khalifa  sent 
against  the  loyal  province.  When  Emin,  in  German 
pay,  returned  to  Kavalli  to  persuade  his  old  troops  to 
join  him,  it  was  Selim,  true  to  his  old  traditions,  who 
opposed  him  and  foiled  the  scheme  for  the  enlistment 
of  the  troops  under  the  German  flag.  When,  there- 
fore, Lugard  appealed  to  Selim  for  assistance,  telling 
him  that  without  it  the  British  must  be  ousted  from 
Uganda,  Selim  was  only  too  glad  to  help.  He 
stipulated,  as  "he  had  grown  grey  in  the  service  of  the 
Khedive,  and  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  swerve 
in  his  allegiance  to  the  flag  for  which  he  had  a  hundred 
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times  risked  his  life,"  that  the  consent  of  the  Khedive 
should  be  obtained  as  soon  as  possible. 

Lugard  has  repeatedly  stated  that  he  was  only  able 
to  hold  Uganda  against  the  anti-English  faction  by  the 
help  of  Selim,  who  was  "absolutely  invaluable"  and 
"  unswervingly  loyal  "  to  him.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  if  Lugard  had  been  defeated  in  the  fight  at 
Kampala,  England  would  have  repudiated  Uganda,  as 
she  had  previously  compelled  Egypt  to  repudiate  the 
Soudan.  But  Selim  Bey  saved  the  situation,  and  enabled 
the  Catholic  rising  to  be  easily  suppressed.  Lugard 
was  able  to  return  to  England  to  agitate  for  the  re- 
tention of  Uganda,  leaving  the  English  position  safe, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  Selim  and  his  men.  This 
confidence  was  also  felt  by  Sir  Gerald  Portal,  although 
on  the  eve  of  hjs  departure  he  was  told  by  Macdonald 
that  the  Soudanese  and  their  leader  would  probably 
prove  treacherous.  But  Portal  dismissed  these  fears  as 
idle,  believing  that  "there  are,  perhaps,  fewer  Moham- 
medans than  Christians  who  are  prepared  to  change  their 
religion  for  the  sake  of  political  advantages,  but  their  weak- 
ness in  numbers,  organization  and  firearms  will  prevent 
them  from  ever  becoming  an  element  of  serious  danger 
except  in  the  event  of  a  fresh  war  between  the  Chris- 
tian sects."  In  his  farewell  instructions  Portal  referred 
to  the  Soudanese  troops,  and  gave  no  word  of  warning 
as  to  their  possible  disloyalty.  On  the  contrary,  he 
says  it  was  "  their  presence  in  Uganda  enabled  me  to 
take  away  with  me  four-fifths  of  the  more  expensive 
but  much  less  efficient  Zanzibar  soldiers."  Portal's 
instructions  to  Macdonald  were  written  on  29  May, 
1893.  He  left  next  day  apparently  confident  that,  what- 
ever trouble  his  successor  might  have,  reliance  could 
be  placed  in  the  fidelity  of  Selim  and  the  Soudanese 
troops.  But  Portal,  perhaps  owing  to  that  deteriora- 
tion in  character  which  the  author  assures  us  had 
taken  place  in  him,  was  reckoning  without  his  Mac- 
donald. A  fortnight  of  that  officer's  tactless  adminis- 
tration was  enough  completely  to  destroy  the  harmony 
that  his  predecessors  had  established.  Macdonald  com- 
plains that  during  the  administration  of  Lugard  and 
Williams  Selim  had  been  treated  with  great  respect. 
No  such  nonsense  was  allowed  to  mar  the  fortunately 
short  period  of  Major  Macdonald's  rule.  Selim's  ser- 
vices were  forgotten  ;  the  pledges  under  which  he 
entered  Uganda  were  ignored  or  repudiated  ;  and  he 
was  promptly  reminded  that  he  was  "  only  a  damned 
nigger"  and  must  behave  accordingly. 

The  question  which  led  to  the  fall  of  Selim  was  one 
which  a  capable  administrator  would  have  quietly 
settled  with  ease.  In  considering  it  we  will  ignore  the 
Mohammedan  side  of  the  story  and  take  Macdonald's 
own  version  of  the  facts.  The  Mohammedan  Waganda 
demanded  a  readjustment  of  lands,  as  they  were  not 
satisfied  with  their  share.  The  Waganda  are  fond  of 
argument,  and  especially  of  discussing  the  revision  of 
their  constitution.  The  proposal  may  have  been  irri- 
tating, but  it  was  neither  treacherous  nor  disloyal. 
The  Major  did  not  give  the  soft  answer  that  would  have 
shunted  the  question  to  some  more  convenient  period. 
The  natives  turned  for  guidance  to  Selim,  who,  to 
secure  peace,  forbade  the  Mohammedan  leader  to  fight 
the  king,  and  in  simple  fairness  also  told  the  Christian 
king  not  to  fight  the  Mohammedan  leader.  This,  ac- 
cording to  Major  Macdonald,  was  rank  mutiny.  The 
Major  and  the  missionaries  struck  up  a  dramatic  attitude, 
and  disarmed  the  Soudanese  troops  under  cover  of 
Maxim  guns.  How  unnecessary  this  was  we  may  see 
from  Portal's  account  of  the  incident  :  "  Captain  Mac- 
donald's fears  as  to  the  Soudanese  troops  joining  in 
this  revolt  appear,  fortunately,  not  to  have  been 
realized.  In  spite  of  the  act  of  Selim,  the  troops 
remained  perfectly  quiet,  and  obeyed  the  orders  of  the 
English  officers,  even  giving  up  their  arms  when  ordered 
by  Captain  Macdonald  to  do  so."  The  same  day  there 
was  a  fight  between  the  Mohammedan  and  Protestant 
Waganda  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  capital,  a  fight 
which  was  won  "with  a  total  loss  of  only  six  men." 
But,  according  to  Major  Macdonald,  this  "  battle  "  was 
a  critical  business,  and  though  it  lasted  only  thirty 
minutes,  it  was  won  "none  too  soon."  For  a  detach- 
ment of  Selim's  Soudanese  were  marching  on  the 
capital.  "The  army  was  accordingly  moved  into 
position  along  the  Nalukorongo  River,  the  fort  was  got 


under  arms,  and  every  one,  more  or  less  calmly,  awaited 
the  result."  A  graphic  description  follows  of  how 
"  shortly  the  white-coated  Soudanese  could  be  seen 
from  the  fort  filing  along  the  path  towards  the  river," 
and  of  their  surrender  and  disarmament.  But  the 
author  omits  to  tell  us  that  this  detachment,  whose 
approach  led  to  "so  much  excitement,"  consisted  of  one 
officer  and  ten  men,  who  had  no  more  notion  of  attack- 
ing Kampala  than  the  Wise  Men  had  of  attacking 
Bethlehem.  Three  great  victories  had  thus  been  won  : 
the  loyal  Soudanese  had  as  usual  obeyed  their  orders  ; 
the  Protestants,  supported  by  Maxims,  had  defeated  a 
Mohammedan  party  of  much  less  than  half  their 
strength,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  smoke, 
but  a  loss  of  life  of  less  than  1  in  1,200;  and 
then  the  heroic  Protestant  army  of  over  6,000  men  had 
taken  prisoners  a  party  of  eleven  messengers.  But 
there  still  remained  the  serious  business  of  capturing  the 
arch-traitor  Selim,  who  happened  to  be  dying  of  an  in- 
curable illness.  So  little  idea  had  Selim  of  mutiny  that 
only  two  days  before  he  had  allowed  two  Europeans  to 
leave  his  camp.  Selim  was  arrested  without  trouble  ; 
"  his  troops  remained  perfectly  quiet  and  obeyed  the 
orders  of  the  English  officers."  Selim  was  tried  for 
treason  and  mutiny  ;  the  former  charge  broke  down,  as  it 
appeared  to  be  a  "  mare's-nest  "  resulting  from  an  error 
in  translation.  Had  Selim  been  an  English  subaltern 
more  could  have  been  said  for  the  other  count.  But 
Uganda  is  not  in  Kent,  and  situations  arise  there  which 
are  not  arranged  for  in  the  drill-books  of  the  Royal 
Engineers.  Selim's  relations  to  his  people  were  those 
of  the  head  of  a  primitive  clan.  When  asked  to  go  to 
Uganda,  he  replied  that  "he  alone  would  decide  for  his 
people,  and  what  he  resolved  on  they  would  do."  And 
they  did  !  Macdonald  warmly  defends  his  missionary 
advisers  from  the  charge  of  interference  in  politics, 
on  the  ground  that  their  advice  was  asked  for  by 
their  followers,  and  that  they  had  to  give  it.  But 
Selim  was  bound  to  his  men  by  ties  far  more  sacred 
than  those  that  united  the  missionaries  and  their  con- 
verts. He  had  been  the  father  of  his  people  through 
the  decade  of  struggle  against  Mahdism  ;  he  had  led 
them  into  Uganda  ;  he  had  arranged  the  settlement  of 
the  Mohammedans  in  the  provinces  assigned  to  them, 
and  it  was  inevitable  that  both  his  own  men  and  his 
Waganda  co-religionists  should  look  up  to  him  as  their 
"  big  man."  So  long  as  Selim  was  treated  with  courtesy 
and  justice  the  arrangement  worked  admirably.  Selim's 
"mutiny"  was  an  attempt  to  use  his  legitimate  in- 
fluence for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  a  warning 
that  rather  than  see  his  fellow-Mohammedans  unfairly 
treated  he  would  go  back  to  Unyoro.  For  this  Selim 
was  treated  as  a  rebel,  sentenced  to  deportation,  and 
at  the  first  opportunity  marched  off  toward  the  coast. 
Of  course  he  never  reached  it ;  he  did  not  even  live  to 
reach  the  first  station  on  the  homeward  journey.  And 
the  last  and  trustiest  of  Gordon's  native  lieutenants 
died  a  broken-hearted  prisoner  in  the  march  across 
Masai-land,  hurried  to  his  grave  in  return  for  his 
services  to  the  English  cause,  a  victim  of  the  adminis- 
trative incompetence  of  modest  Major  Macdonald. 

TWO  BOOKS  ABOUT  CHURCH  BELLS. 

"The  Church  Bells  of  Buckinghamshire:  their  In- 
scriptions, Founders,  Uses,  and  Traditions."  By 
Alfred  Heneage  Cocks,  M.A.  London  :  Jarrold  & 
Sons.  1897. 

"The  Church  and  other  Bells  of  Kincardineshire."  By 
F.  C.  Eeles.  Aberdeen  :  W.  Jolly  &  Son  ;  London  : 
Elliot  Stock.  1897. 

THE  work  of  recording  the  inscriptions  on  our  Church 
Bells  steadily  progresses.  When  Sussex  was 
completed  by  Mr.  Tyssen  more  than  thirty  years  ago  it 
remained  for  some  time  a  solitary  instance,  till  the 
veteran  Ellacombe  followed  with  Devon,  Somerset 
and  Gloucestershire.  East  Anglia  has  been  long  ago 
worked  off,  and  the  labours  of  Messrs.  North  and 
Stahlschmidt  have  left  Essex  the  only  unfinished 
county  in  the  eastern  slice  of  England.  Large  col- 
lections for  this  county,  however,  are  already  pub- 
lished. Altogether  we  have  now,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Cocks,  eighteen  English  counties  done.    We  hear  that 
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Huntingdonshire  is  ready  for  the  press.  If  those  who 
possess  Dorset  collections  would  only  unite  their  forces, 
that  little  county's  interesting  history  might  soon 
appear.  There  has  been  activity  in  Wiltshire,  Notting- 
hamshire and  Cumberland;  and  even  "Caledonia, 
stern  and  wild,"  has  been  moved.  The  first-fruits  of 
Scotch  bell-hunting  have  been  presented  to  the  world 
in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Eeles's  little  book  entitled  "  The 
Church  and  other  Bells  of  Kincardineshire."  No 
two  books  present  less  outward  resemblance  than  these 
latest  contributions  to  belles-lettres.  Bucks  is,  even  in 
its  small-paper  form,  a  handsome  portly  volume  of 
760  pages,  in  comely  binding,  while  little  Kincardine's 
thin  paper-covered  quarto  ends  on  page  50,  in  spite  of 
the  "other"  bells  which  Mr.  Eeles  has  pressed  into  the 
service.  To  quote,  however,  from  the  treble  bell  of 
Wimborne  Minster,  inest  gratia  parvis ;  and  Kincar- 
dineshire is  for  its  size  fully  equal  in  interest  to  the 
extensive  English  county  which  Mr.  Cocks  has  under- 
taken. 

For  those  who  are  practically  concerned  with  the 
maintenance  and  preservation  of  our  church  bells,  Mr. 
Cocks's  introduction  possesses  great  importance.  In 
vigorous  language,  but  not  too  vigorous  for  the  pur- 
pose, he  inveighs  against  over-clappering,  "clocking," 
or  pulling  the  clapper  against  the  bell  by  means  of  a 
rope  fastened  round  the  lower  end  of  it,  and  above  all, 
clock-hammers.  The  "  Cambridge  Chimes,"  with  which 
all  ears  are  familiar,  are  yet  slowly  doing  persistent 
work  in  this  direction.  The  deterioration  in  the  quality 
of  many  good  bells  is  in  some  cases  due  to  the  dead 
blow  given  by  the  hammer ;  and  in  some  instances 
the  spring  grows  weak,  a  certain  weight  of  the  hammer 
rests  on  the  bell,  and  on  a  frosty  morning  there 
may  be  the  unpleasant  discovery  of  a  crack.  "At 
the  best  of  times  they  are  nasty  things,"  says  Mr. 
Cocks  of  clock-hammers.  They  are  no  modern  inven- 
tions, a  testator  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  in  the  fifteenth 
century  making  arrangements  for  the  "  sexteyn "  to 
"do  the  chymes  smythe  Requiem  Eternarn"  after  his 
death  during  his  "thirty  day."  Their  antiquity  will 
not  avert  the  judgment  passed  on  them.  A  glossary 
of  technical  terms  follows  the  introduction,  and  then 
we  are  launched  into  the  broad  waters  of  a  treatise  on 
the  bells  of  Buckinghamshire,  which  runs  to  nearly 
three  hundred  pages. 

The  infinite  pains  bestowed  on  this  part  of  the  work 
and  on  the  inscriptions  from  the  towers  of  the  county 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  read  the  book. 
Does  an  unlucky  illiterate  bellfounder  or  bellfounder's 
man  or  boy  put  a  letter  upside  down,  or  sideways,  or 
slantwise,  or  in  any  sort  err  from  the  right  way,  Mr. 
Cocks,  as  in  private  duty  bound,  reproduces  the  mis- 
take. And  he  is  quite  right.  Sometimes  in  this  way 
one  blunder  throws  light  on  another,  and  the  meaning 
of  an  inscription  comes  out  unexpectedly.  Change  of 
lettering,  too,  in  the  middle  of  a  word  may  connect  one 
founder  with  another.  In  this  way  the  book  is  a  perfect 
marvel  of  typography,  far  in  advance  of  other  completed 
counties.  The  illustrations  are  admirable  and  the 
lettering  is  frequently  of  graceful  outline  and  artistic 
ornamentation.  Those  who  delight  in  tracing  the 
history  of  divers  callings  and  handiworks  may  be 
gratified  to  the  full  in  the  "  Church  Bells  of  Bucking- 
hamshire." 

The  position  of  the  county  brings  it  into  touch  with 
many  centres  of  bronze-casting,  and  wherever  the  author 
finds  a  centre  to  treat  of,  he  works  that  centre 
thoroughly.  Thus  not  only  the  great  London  foundries 
from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  present  day,  but 
those  in  provincial  towns,  Wokingham,  Reading, 
Buckingham,  Drayton  Parslow,  &c,  have  their  master- 
founders  chronicled,  in  some  cases  with  pedigrees, 
so  that  the  numerous  searchers  after  ancestors  may  now 
and  then  be  gratified  by  coming  across  a  furnace- 
scorched  progenitor  whose  minute  doings  are  faithfully 
recorded.  Many,  too,  are  the  side-lights  thrown  on 
the  great  events  of  history  by  extracts  from  parish 
accounts  and  wills.  We  should  not  have  thought  that 
the  battle  of  Pavia  had  occupied  so  prominent  a  place 
in  the  English  mind,  were  it  not  for  the  record  that 
the  parish  of  St.  Mary  at-Hill,  London,  paid  the  sum  of 
eightpence  "  for  ryngyng  of  the  bells  at  the  Triumphe 
or  the  takyng   of  the   French    Kyng,   and   by  the 


comaundment  of  the  Mayer."  We  might  well  expect 
to  find  Guy  Fawkes  day  honoured  by  bell-ringing, 
which  has  survived  in  some  two  dozen  parishes  ;  but  it 
is  rather  surprising  to  find  it  mentioned  by  Bishop 
Williams  as  one  of  the  "king's  holy  daies."  Even 
"  Oak  Apple  "  day  has  still  its  peal  in  one  church,  Great 
Missenden,  while  Tingewick  has  only  lately  discontinued 
the  custom. 

Among  the  inscriptions,  one  of  the  most  notable  is 
that  on  the  "  Knell  Bell "  at  Eton  College  Chapel  :— 
"  Gaude  quod  post  Ipsum  scandis 
Et  est  honor  tibi  grandis 
In  Caeli  palatio." 
This  is  dated  1777,  but  the  lines,  reasonably  supposed 
to  be  part  of  a  hymn  for  Ascension-tide,  are  recorded 
by  Mr.  Ellacombe  as  on  a  fifteenth-century  bell  at 
Brailes,  Warwickshire.  All  Etonians  will  hear  with 
regret  of  the  condition  of  the  quarter  bells  and  hour 
bell  in  the  Lupton  towers.  They  "are  hung  rigid  in 
wooden  turrets,  on  the  top  of  the  brick  towers,  and 
these  wooden  structures  are  so  rotten  as  to  promise  a 
speedy  end  to  their  own  existence  and  to  the  bells  con- 
tained in  them."  The  hour  bell  is  a  sad  example  of  that 
effect  of  hammers  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  the 
hole  in  the  sound-bow  being  more  than  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  deep.  "If  it  had  not  been  a  good  bell," 
writes  our  plain-spoken  author,  "  it  would  long  since 
have  given  up  the  struggle  for  existence  in  despair  at 
the  neglect  of  the  Governing  Body."  Before  passing 
from  Buckinghamshire  we  must  not  omit  to  note  the 
two  ancient  bells  of  the  Hibernian  type.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  like  the  Clog-na-fulla,  or  Bell  of  Blood,  they 
were  in  ecclesiastical  or  quasi-ecclesiastical  use,  though 
the  style  of  fabrication  (for  they  are  not  cast  bells) 
remains  to  the  present  day. 

When  we  turn  from  the  English  county  to  the  Scotch, 
the  matter  is  as  great  a  contrast  as  the  appearance 
of  the  two  books.  Mr.  Eeles  deserves  great  credit 
for  the  way  in  which  he  has  marshalled  his  small 
host.  Indeed  when  he  analyses  his  seventy-five  bells 
up  and  down  and  backwards  and  forwards  we  are  in- 
sensibly reminded  of  the  arrangements  made  under  Mr. 
Sempronius  Gattleton  for  the  production  of"  Masaniello  ": 
"  Tom  must  keep  rushing  in  on  one  side,  and  out  on 
the  other,  with  a  pickaxe,  as  fast  as  he  can.  The  effect 
will  be  electrical  ;  it  will  look  exactly  as  if  there  were 
an  immense  number  of  'em."  It  is  certainly  excusable, 
for  though  the  area  of  Buckinghamshire  is  not  double 
that  of  Kincardineshire,  the  75  bells  of  the  latter  look  very 
small  by  the  1,022  of  the  former.  Mr.  Eeles  has  but 
one  mediaeval  bell  in  his  catalogue,  a  small  specimen 
at  Strachan,  without  inscription,  which  once  used  to 
hang  in  a  beech-tree  ;  but  he  boasts  of  two  of  Dutch 
parentage,  one  at  Banchory  Ternan,  1664,  and  one  at 
Kinneff,  1679,  both  the  handiwork  of  Peter  Ostens,  of 
Rotterdam.  They  bear  the  characteristic  bands  of 
mouldings  which  take  the  place  of  the  plain  English 
beading.  What  signification  can  be  assigned  to  these 
figures  is  verily  a  difficult  thing  to  decide.  Mr.  Eeles 
pleasantly  observes  that  "  it  is  very  hard  to  say  whether 
these  Renaissance  figures  are  intended  for  angels  or 
cupids,  as  the  revived  paganism  made  the  representa- 
tions very  similar.  In  the  case  of  the  Banchory  bell 
they  are  probably  cupids,  being  wingless  and  amid 
bacchanalian  surroundings,  but  at  Kinneff  they  seem  to 
be  angels,  as  they  are  winged  and  are  ringing  bells." 
The  illustrations,  which  deserve  great  praise,  afford 
light  on  points  beyond  the  limits  of  the  county  which  is 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Eeles's  treatise.  Students  of  locaj 
history  and  ecclesiology,  as  well  of  bell  lore,  will  hope 
that  they  have  not  heard  the  last  of  our  newest  re- 
corders of  inscriptions  in  English  towers  and  Scotch 
turrets. 

A  SOLDIER  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

"The  Narrative  of  Captain  Coignet,  Soldier  of  the 
Empire,  1776-1850."  Edited,  from  the  Original 
Manuscript,  by  Lor^dan  Larchey.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  Mrs.  M.  Carey.  London  :  Chatto  & 
Windus.  1897. 

THIS    work    was    well    worth    translating.  Vivid 
impressions  of  historical  events  at  first  hand  are 
so  rare  that  they  deserve  treasuring  as  valuable  side- 
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lights,  illuminating  what  would  otherwise  prove  to  be 
many  a  dark  page.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  narrator 
has  not  much  literary  skill  may  rather  tell  in  his 
favour,  for  he  gives  his  experiences  in  the  rough, 
exactly  as  they  occurred.  After  reading  Coignet's 
Memoirs  one  can  well  understand  the  supremacy  of  the 
Great  Napoleon  over  all  his  generals  and  subordinates. 
Stern  as  he  could  be  on  occasion,  there  was  not  a 
soldier,  however  humble,  who  was  not  prepared  to  lay 
down  his  life  for  le  petit  Caporal.  For  Europe  at  large, 
perhaps,  it  would  have  been  better  if  there  had  not 
been  all  this  sublime  devotion,  as  in  that  case  Napoleon 
would  not  have  troubled  the  nations  for  so  long  a 
period. 

Coignet's  narrative  is  dramatic,  and  it  bears  upon  the 
face  of  it  the  impress  of  truth.  Of  course,  being  a 
Frenchman  and  a  hater  of  "perfidious  Albion,"  we 
hear  very  little  of  the  serious  reverses  which  his  hero 
sustained  at  the  hands  of  the  British  in  the  Peninsular 
war  ;  while  even  the  overwhelming  disaster  of  Waterloo 
is  reduced  to  small  dimensions.  But  of  Marengo, 
Leipsic,  Jena,  Austerlitz,  and  other  great  battlefields  we 
get  powerful,  if  rugged,  descriptions  which  have  some- 
thing of  the  Homeric  about  them.  Coignet  does  not 
deal  with  generalities,  but  describes  incidents,  such  as 
Ney  snatching  a  gun  at  Kowno  and  facing  the  enemy 
with  five  men,  Berthier  charging  four  Cossacks  at 
Brienne  and  taking  a  cannon  from  them,  Lefebvre  riding 
at  a  gallop  over  a  broken  bridge  at  Montereau  and 
sabreing  a  rear-guard  with  no  followers  but  his  staff 
officers,  &c.  Probably  in  no  history  are  to  be  found 
such  realistic  sketches  of  those  brilliant,  dashing  and 
devil-may-care  generals,  Ney,  Lannes  and  Murat,  as 
are  to  be  met  with  in  these  pages.  The  stories  and 
descriptions  must  be  taken  a  little  cum  grano — that 
goes  without  saying  ;  and  if  the  strict  facts  of  history 
prove  that  in  achieving  certain  French  prodigies  of 
valour  there  were  six  guns  where  Coignet  says  there 
were  only  five,  or  ten  heroes  where  he  declares  there 
were  only  four,  we  must  forgive  him  these  little  devia- 
tions for  the  sake  of  the  breathless  interest  of  his 
recollections.  He  is  not  here  to  be  cross-examined 
upon  them,  so  let  that  pass.  Coignet  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  French  soldier  who  was  invested  with  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  he  was  the  object  of  so  much 
hero-worship  that  even  beautiful  women  eagerly  strove 
to  get  near  enough  to  touch  his  cross  and  ask  permission 
to  embrace  him. 

Coignet  tells  of  a  tribute  which  Napoleon  involuntarily 
paid  to  Ney  for  unparalleled  bravery  at  Thorn,  when  he 
exclaimed,  "  That  man  is  a  lion."  He  gives  a  touching 
picture  of  Germans  who  nursed  wounded  Frenchmen 
in  their  houses  when  they  had  lost  beloved  relatives  at 
their  hands.  He  dilates  upon  the  beauty  of  the  un- 
fortunate Queen  of  Prussia,  as  he  saw  her  at  Tilsit, 
when  the  ruinous  peace  with  France  was  signed  ;  and 
he  expatiates  upon  the  charms  of  Napoleon's  second 
wife,  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  who  amongst 
other  things  was  a  famous  billiard-player,  beating  all 
the  men,  and  not  afraid  of  stretching  herself  out 
across  the  billiard-table  when  she  wanted  to  make  a 
particularly  good  stroke.  After  all  the  descriptions 
which  have  been  written  of  the  terrible  retreat  from 
Moscow,  Coignet's  may  still  be  read  with  gruesome 
interest  for  its  wonderful  realism. 

AN   ITALIAN  SATIRIST. 

"  Rime  di  Argia  Sbolenfi."    By  Lorenzo  Stecchetti. 
Bologna.  1897. 

LORENZO  STECCHETTI  is  known  in  Bologna  as 
a  good  citizen  and  a  man  fortunate  in  his  domestic 
life,  as  one  possessing  a  fair  share  of  health,  wealth, 
youth,  and  good  spirits — ogni grazia  di  Dio,  as  they  say 
there.  He  is  consequently  quite  free  from  the  outward 
form  and  surroundings  that  we  might  be  inclined  to 
associate  with  a  man  who  gives  forth  the  overflowing 
of  his  soul  in  satire  and  cynicism  and  in  wanton  viola- 
tion of  all  the  prescriptions  of  convenance  and  morality. 
Yet  this  unfortunately  is  the  raiment  of  some  of  the 
most  vigorous  poetry  that  has  of  late  years  been  pub- 
lished in  Italy,  poetry  that  with  many  capable  critics 
gives  its  author  a  claim  to  be  the  ablest  versifier  at 


present  writing  the  Italian  tongue.  Possibly  Stecchetti's 
deliberate  recklessness  is  only  the  response  to  Gabriel 
d'  Annunzio's  odes,  the  disdain  of  a  clear  and  vigorous 
intellect  for  the  symbolism  and  flowery  obscurity  at 
present  so  much  in  vogue. 

The  name  of  those  who  are  hostile  to  Stecchetti  is 
Legion,  and  the  legion  is  composed  not  merely  of 
persons  who  object  to  his  work  on  moral  grounds,  but 
also  of  those  to  whom  he  is  an  object  of  antipathy  for 
his  political  writings.  It  was  no  small  tribute  to  his 
capacity  for  satire  that  a  piece  of  verse  which  he 
wrote  last  year  after  the  disaster  at  Adowa  was  circu- 
lated throughout  the  Peninsula  as  a  composition  of 
Carducci  and  as  a  stirring  appeal  for  revenge  and 
continuation  of  the  war.  The  terrible  irony  of  the 
piece  was  realized  only  a  couple  of  days  after  its  publi- 
cation, and  then  a  new  torrent  of  obloquy  came  down 
on  the  author's  head.  His  sentiments  regarding  the 
war  with  Abyssinia  were  already  well  known.  He  had 
given  them  to  the  public  in  verses  that  proved  one  of  the 
most  effective  weapons  used  against  the  guerrafondai 
party — the  political  section  who  followed  the  policy, 
associated  with  Signor  Crispi's  name,  of  guerra  a  fondo 
against  Abyssinia.  It  will  accordingly  be  understood 
why  bitterness  and  harsh  epithets  are  the  lot  of 
Stecchetti  when  his  name  is  handled  by  one  section  of 
the  Italian  press. 

But  if  the  critics  are  severe  on  Stecchetti,  he  himself 
knows  how  to  be  abusive  in  his  turn.  This  is  how  he 
rounds  on  his  newspaper  critics,  in  the  present  collec- 
tion of  verse,  which  he  has  published  under  a  new 
pseudonym  : — 

"  Pornografia  ?    Sta  bene  : 

Ma  siete  voi  sicuri 

Che  il  fine  ognun  misuri 

Dalle  apparenze  oscene? 

"  E  appunto  a  voi  conviene 
D'  esser  sprezzanti  e  duri 
Quando  lo  sanno  i  muri 
Che  fondo  vi  mantiene  ? 

"  Tartufi  rugiadosi, 

Quanto  prendete  al  mese 
Per  esser  virtuosi  ? 

"  O  di  virtu  modello, 
Chi  vi  rifa  le  spese 
Del  gioco  e  del  bordello?  " 
The  collection  contains  some  of  his  pieces  on  the  war 
and  its  fatal  consequences  for  the  country  : 

"  Lascia,  scarno  villan,  lascia  il  sudato 
Solco  a  te  non  diviso. 
Tu  non  devi  morir  dove  sei  nato, 
Dove  amor  t'  ha  sorriso. 

"  La  gentil  civilta  de'  tuoi  signori 
Ti  spinge  alia  battaglia. 
Va,  povero  villano,  uccidi  e  muori. 
Dopo,  avrai  la  medaglia. 

"  E  mentre  i  legulei  ti  lauderanno 
Con  sonanti  parole, 
Oh,  come  1'  ossa  tue  biancheggieranno 
Gloriosamente  al  sole ! 

•  *  *  •  '    •  I 

"  Piange  intanto  colei  che  la  tua  culla 
Veglio  amorosa  e  forte  ; 
Piange  le  tristi  nozze  una  fanciulla, 
Le  nozze  con  la  morte. 
"  Ma  il  padre  invece,  al  ciel  rivolto  il  ciglio, 
Giunte  le  palme  grame, 
Dice  : — beato  te,  povero  figlio, 

Che  non  avrai  piu  fame. — " 
One  of  the  most  effective  pieces  at  the  time  was  his 
appeal  to  the  mothers  who  had  sons  in  the  army  to 
rise  up  and  preach  sedition.    It  ended  thus  : — 
"  O  dolorose  madri, 
Non  porgete  piu  latte  al  mite  Abele 

Che  s'  acconcia  al  destino, 
Ma  raccogliete  ne  le  poppe  il  fiele 
Per  allevar  Caino." 
The  book  in  question  does  not  furnish  much  that  can 
be  quoted  outside  of  French  or  Italian  literary  journals. 
The  following  graceful  and  imaginative  thoughts  on 
lovers'  vows  and  endearments  will,  however,  suffice  to 
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give  an  idea  of  Stecchetti's  capacity  for  handling  more 

gentle  themes  : — 

"  Dolci  parole  d'  amor,  susurrate 
Presso  i  cespugli  fioriti  di  rose, 
Parole  dolci,  parole  gioiose, 
Appena  dette  che  mai  diventate? 

"  Salite  al  cielo  col  vento  e  volate 

Degli  angioletti  alle  labbra  amorose, 
O,  come  accade  dell'  ottime  cose, 
Parole  dolci,  nel  nulla  tornate  ? 

"  Ahi,  che  piuttosto  all'  inferno  dannate 
Si  come  streghe  mendaci  e  schifose, 
Forma  e  veleno  di  biscie  pigliate 

"  E,  tra  i  cespugli  nativi  nascose, 

Mordete  al  core  gli  amanti  e  li  fate 
Vittime  e  strazio  di  cure  gelose  ! " 

FICTION. 

"  A  Dozen  Ways  of  Love."    By  L.  Dougall.    London  : 
A.  &  C.  Black.  1897. 

THE  function  of  short  stories — a  function  they  per- 
form with  a  dutiful  persistence— is  to  supply  the 
reviewer  with  illustrations  of  the  various  ways  in  which 
a  short  story  should  not  be  written.  Miss  Dougall  has 
made  an  attempt  to  disturb  the  accustomed  peaceful- 
ness  of  this  purely  negative  game,  for  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  first  of  her  dozen  pieces  comes  near  to 
being  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  a  short 
story  should  be  written.  We  are  here  presented  with 
a  Mistress  Macdonald,  an  aged  lady  of  ninety,  who  has 
been  "losing  her  memory  backwards  "  as  she  nears  her 
end.  She  now  no  longer  recognizes  her  daughter,  her 
nephew,  or  the  family  doctor,  she  is  living  back  in  the 
days  of  her  girlhood.  One  evening  there  is  a  ring  at 
the  bell,  and  after  pettishly  refusing  her  cup  of  broth, 
she  asks  who  the  visitor  might  be.  "  Was  it  Mr. 
Kinnaird  ? "  she  whispers.  Just  then  a  new  maid 
appears  in  the  room.  "Jeanie,  Jeanie  Trim,"  the  old 
lady  whispers,  "Jeanie,  is  it  Mr.  Kinnaird?"  The 
maid  falls  in  with  the  old  lady's  fancy,  and  answers 
her  string  of  questions.  What  did  she  say  to  him  ? 
Did  her  father  know  he  had  been  ?  "Ye  didna  tell  him 
I'd  been  looking  for  him,  Jeanie  Trim  ? "  And  he 
would  not  be  offended  ?  Did  he  wear  his  green  coat  ? 
Then  the  maid  observes  the  discarded  cup  of  broth. 
"  What's  this  ?  Ye'll  no  be  able  to  see  Mr.  Kinnaird 
to-morrow  if  ye  don't  take  your  soup  the  night." 
"  Kinnaird,"  the  minister  says  to  himself  meditatively, 
"  Kinnaird,"  the  daughters  repeat  ;  but  the  name  is  a 
complete  mystery  to  them.  Very  charmingly  the  figure 
of  this  Kinnaird  grows  out  of  the  play  which  the  maid 
keeps  up  with  the  old  lady  ;  for  days  she  will  only  eat 
because  he  sent  up  the  food,  or  because  he  is  waiting 
below  to  hear  that  she  has  eaten.  And  it  appears  that 
she  never  knew  his  christian  name,  and  that  this  beau 
of  seventy  years  back  had  never  spoken  the  word 
"love."  At  the  end  she  recognizes  her  nephew  and 
daughters  ;  recognizes,  too,  that  the  maid  is  not  Jeanie, 
the  confidant  of  her  girlhood  ;  the  minister  reads  a 
psalm,  the  daughters  sit  at  her  side  waiting,  suddenly 
she  "  turned  her  head  feebly  towards  a  space  by  the  bed 
where  no  one  stood.  She  drew  her  aged  hands  from 
her  daughters',  and  made  as  if  to  stretch  them  out  to 
a  new  comer.    She  smiled,  'Mr.  Kinnaird!'" 

"Young  Love"  is  so  satisfying  because  it  is  a 
thing  by  itself,  complete  and  separate,  and  yet  it  is  not 
a  mere  anecdote  or  a  compression.  The  author  has  not 
used  the  accident  of  the  old  lady's  recollection  to  present 
us  with  a  precis  of  a  love  story.  "  An  ox  in  a  teacup," 
to  quote  from  the  hoardings,  is  the  first  thing  a  short 
story  must  not  be.  Our  interest  is  solely  in  the  old 
lady,  and  in  the  fact  that  at  this  moment  she  is  recollect- 
ing this  thing,  and  the  recollection  is  given  all  the  space 
it  deserves.  Moreover  the  scene  we  are  watching  is 
absolutely  detached,  we  are  present  at  its  birth  and  at 
its  end  ;  for  it  is  finite,  it  ends  of  itself.  The  old  lady's 
recollection  can  have  no  possible  effect  in  the  future, 
everything  is  there,  on  the  canvas  before  us.  The  love  of 
Zilda  for  little  John  Gilby,  in  "  A  Commercial  Traveller," 
is  charming,  too,  while  it  lasts  ;  but  it  does  not  end  of 
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itself,  it  leaves  a  ragged  edge.  It  is  charming  to  see 
the  proud  little  man  in  a  huff  because  Zilda,  the  big 
Zilda,  lifts  him  when  he  sprains  his  ankle.  It  is  still 
more  charming  to  watch  Zilda  joining  the  Frenchmen 
in  mimicking  Gilby  in  his  absence,  the  Gilby  she 
worships.  But  these  pretty  passages  are  thrown  out 
of  perspective  when  Miss  Dougall  tells  us  at  the  end 
that,  after  Gilby's  disappearance,  "all  her  life  Zilda 
Chaplot  lived  a  better  and  happier  woman  because  she 
had  known  him."  We  want,  in  a  short  story,  to  see 
persons  speaking,  acting  and  thinking,  and  we  don't 
want  anything  else.  The  play  of  character  between 
Zilda  and  Gilby  is  the  interest  of  the  piece  which  Miss 
Dougall  is  presenting  to  us,  not  the  fact  that  Gilby  did 
not  marry  Zilda  or  the  after  effect  of  this  love  on  Zilda 
— that  is  an  unsolved  lump  at  the  end,  and  not  an 
adequate  finish.  The  big  fact  that  Zilda  did  not  marry 
Gilby  is  outside  the  canvas,  it  is  not  to  the  point,  the 
point  with  which  the  author  has  been  delighting  us  all 
along.  The  abstract  sentence  at  the  end,  which  we 
have  quoted,  suggests  quite  another  story,  which  de- 
mands for  its  presentation  an  altogether  different  point 
of  view.  We  have  had  our  field-glass  focussed  all  the 
time  on  the  pleasant  details  of  the  valley  yonder, 
when  the  guide  suddenly  knocks  the  glass  down 
and  we  catch  a  vague  and  momentary  glimpse  of  the 
hill-side  on  which  we  are  standing.  Miss  Dougall 
has  a  second  story  of  an  old  lady  Hearing  her  end  ;  in 
this  case  she  is  explaining  to  her  listener  how  right  it 
was  that  she  should  have  put  her  worthless  husband  in 
the  way  of  killing  himself.  Only  here  the  story  comes 
out  all  of  a  lump  ;  it  does  not  grow  before  our  eyes  so 
naturally,  bit  by  bit,  as  Mr.  Kinnaird  :  it  approaches 
more  nearly  to  the  precis.  The  reader  of  a  short  story 
wants  the  source  of  interest  to  lie  entirely  in  the 
present  ;  he  will  have  his  kingdom  on  the  table  ;  any 
suggestion  of  the  past  or  the  future  that  does  not  exist 
in  some  actual  word,  thought,  or  action  of  the  present 
is  out  of  the  canvas,  it  must  necessarily  be  a  compres- 
sion. The  old  lady  confessing,  yes  ;  but  not  her  story. 
Zilda  crying  to  her  audience,  "  Voici  Monsieur  Geelby, 
le  poulet  qui  a  peur  de  descendre,"  yes  ;  but  no  sugges- 
tion of  after  effects  which  we  cannot  see.  "  A  Freak 
of  Cupid "  opens  with  such  a  pretty  scene  that  we 
should  not  have  dreamed  of  complaining  if  the  author 
had  not  herself  given  us  so  technically  correct  a  story 
as  "  Young  Love  "  in  the  same  volume.  But  the  pretty 
opening  scene  has  no  very  intimate  connexion  with  the 
story  which  follows,  a  story  we  are  apt  to  forget,  except 
that  at  a  certain  moment  it  brings  us  to  another 
picture,  the  vision  of  a  girl  who  has  every  reason  for  in- 
dignation and  fear,  crimson  with  uncontrollable  laughter, 
as  she  stands  framed  in  a  doorway.  Indeed,  there  is 
too  much  story  in  "A  Freak  of  Cupid,"  and  not  enough 
"things  to  look  at."  Miss  Dougall  has  two  pieces 
wherein  lovers  are  disillusioned  of  their  ladies.  The 
one,  "Witchcraft,"  has  little  more  weight  than  an 
anecdote,  since  we  do  not  feel  the  characters  concerned. 
The  other,  "A  Taint  in  the  Blood,"  is  perhaps  the 
most  ambitious  contribution  to  the  volume,  but  not,  we 
think,  the  most  successful.  Miss  Dougall  has  been 
bold  in  making  her  disillusion  come  through  very 
strange  circumstances  ;  but  these  strange  circum- 
stances, forming  a  story  within  a  story,  add  to  the 
length  of  the  piece  without  sharpening  the  real  point  of 
interest — namely,  the  disillusion.  In  "  The  Soul  of  a 
Man  "  a  peasant  girl  is  shadowed  through  life  by  the 
presence  of  a  former  lover  who  lies,  a  helpless  paralytic, 
more  dead  than  alive  in  a  distant  town.  This  is 
assuredly  no  easy  theme  to  present,  and  the  author  has 
done  well  to  make  a  bid  for  vividness  and  escape  the 
dangers  of  compression  by  employing  the  eyes  of  a 
third  person.  This  third  person  has  no  hand  in  the 
story  ;  but  he  meets  the  girl  on  various  occasions,  so 
that  we,  who  stand  behind  him,  are  always  looking  on 
things  that  happen,  actualities.  Again  and  again  in 
his  shorter  stories  the  supreme  master  of  technique  has 
thus  used  the  eyes  of  a  third  person,  in  order  that  what 
he  has  to  say  may  come  to  his  readers  as  a  spectacle, 
knowing  that  above  all  things  readers  must  be  spec- 
tators :  that  they  must  see,  and  always  see,  and  only 
see.  It  is  because  Miss  Dougall  employs  our  eyes,  all 
the  way  through,  in  presenting  Mistress  Macdonald's 
recollection  of  Mr.  Kinnaird,  that  "Young  Love"  is 
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in  the  end  more  satisfying  than  the  other  stories  in  her 
very  capable  volume. 

"  An  American  Emperor."    By  Louis  Tracy.    London  : 
Pearson.  1897. 

Mr.  Tracy  has  a  very  good  notion  of  telling  an  im- 
possible story  so  as  to  interest  the  rational.  Extra- 
vaganza though  it  undoubtedly  proclaims  itself,  it  is  hard 
to  say  where  the  unreality  of  his  sensational  history- 
making  begins.  It  is  perhaps  imaginable  that  a  man 
of  many  millions  might,  like  the  hero,  by  sheer  force  of 
character,  become  first  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic  and  later  the  founder  of  a  Fourth  Empire. 
It  would  even  seem  that  his  scheme  for  fertilizing  the 
Sahara  has  been  seriously  discussed  by  engineering 
experts.  However  this  may  be,  the  "American 
Emperor  "  does  it  all,  and  more  also,  and  quite  succeeds 
in  making  it  clear  to  us  how  it  was  done.  We 
were  immensely  entertained  by  his  various  adven- 
tures and  achievements.  The  book  is  admirably  got 
up,  with  some  effective  illustrations  and  a  handsome 
binding. 

"  A  Seaside  Flirt"  (White),  by  John  Strange  Winter, 
is  the  ordinary  railway-bookstall  shillingsworth,  with 
plenty  of  what  is  known  as  the  author's  "brightness," 
and  a  strong  tinge  of  vulgarity  superadded.  Why  do 
both  the  male  and  the  female  cyclist,  who  meet  upon 
the  cover,  ride  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road  ?  "The 
Silence  Broken  "  (Hurst  &  Blackett),  by  G.  M.  Robins, 
has  a  weird  leading  idea,  partly  hypnotic,  partly  super- 
natural. The  detection  of  a  crime  through  the  "  appear- 
ance "  of  the  victim  is  as  old  as  the  world.  It  is  the 
treatment  of  the  hypnotic  part  that  gives  the  little  book 
its  interest.  "The  Girls  at  the  Grange  "  (White),  by 
Florence  Warden,  is  an  incoherent  account  of  four 
maidens  and  an  incompetent  mother.  The  four  maidens 
become  engaged,  almost  at  sight,  to  four  strangers, 
discover  them  to  be  profligates  and  gamblers,  reform 
them,  marry  them,  and  bring  the  tale  to  an  end,  all  in  the 
most  artless  vacuity.  There  is  an  attempt  at  a  sensa- 
tional mystery,  but  the  author  has  wearied  of  it  half-way 
through.  "  Possessed  of  Devils  "  (Macqueen),  by  Mrs. 
Harold  Gorst,  has  a  thoroughgoing  heroine  to  whom 
the  author  will  not  allow  one  slightest  lapse  into  virtue. 
In  the  preface  it  is  stated  that,  "  as  a  great  primary 
fact,  a  woman's  first  natural  impulse,  to  which  she  may 
or  may  not  give  way,  lies  in  a  crooked  direction."  It  is 
pathetic,  in  the  light  of  this  "great  primary  fact,"  to 
behold  one  half  of  mankind  engaged  in  an  incessant 
wrestle  with  its  natural  bent.  When  a  woman  "lets 
herself  go,"  according  to  Mrs.  Gorst,  she  is  liable  to 
slay  her  husband  :  then  she  proceeds  to  the  railway 
station  where  his  dearest  friend  is  waiting  to  elope  with 
her.  These  are  sad  days.  "The  Story  of  Mollie " 
(William  Andrews),  by  Marian  Bower,  is  a  pretty 
and  tender  little  sketch  of  a  child.  Twenty  years 
ago  it  would  have  ended  with  a  death-bed.  As  it 
is,  there  are  perhaps  too  many  angels'  wings  and 
*'  properties  "  of  the  kind  to  balance  the  undeniable 
touch  of  nature  in  the  drawing  of  Mollie.  "Sweet 
Scented  Grass "  (Digby,  Long),  by  Neville  Marion, 
is  written  in  a  fanciful  vein,  and  gives  a  good 
picture  of  an  Indian  belle  and  her  love  affairs.  The 
drift  of  the  story  is  difficult  to  follow.  It  gave  us  a 
vague  impression  of  being  a  translation  from  the 
French.  "  Small  Concerns  "  (Digby,  Long),  by  Frances 
England,  is  a  distinctly  clever  little  study  of  a  successful 
fight  with  snobbery.  Mr.  Howells  has  done  much  the 
same  thing  in  one  of  his  books  ;  but  in  this  case  it  is 
the  girl  who  is  the  social  inferior  of  the  two  lovers. 
We  should  like  to  see  something  a  little  longer  from  the 
same  author.    Her  style  promises  well. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

"CIFTY  years  ago  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  began  work  on 
Indian  botany  during  a  remarkable  journey  through 
Bengal  and  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalaya 
m  Assam,  Sikkim  and  Nepaul.  He  published  his 
classical  "  Introductory  Essay  to  the  Flora  Indica"  in 
1855,  and  seven  years  later  issued  the  first  part  of  his 
"  Flora  of  British  India."  This  great  undertaking  has 
at  length  been  completed,  and  the  Indian  Government 


has  recently  sent  the  author  a  warm  letter  of  thanks 
and  congratulations.  The  "  Flora"  is  a  monument  of 
patient  and  laborious  research  ;  but  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker's  reputation  as  the  greatest  of  living  botanists 
depends  on  the  quality  rather  than  on  the  quantity  of 
his  work.  His  contributions  to  descriptive  systematic 
botany  are  enormous  ;  but  his  position  among  original 
scientific  thinkers  rests  on  his  series  of  masterly 
memoirs  on  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants. 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  is  well  known  as  a  traveller  as  well 
as  a  botanist,  and  he  was  in  the  Antarctic  regions  from 
1839  to  1843  as  naturalist  to  the  expedition  of  the 
"  Erebus  "  and  "  Terror,"  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  last 
survivors. 

A  bulky  work  on  Klondyke  by  Mr.  Harry  de  Windt, 
is  in  preparation  at  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus',  under 
the  title  "  Through  the  Gold-fields  of  Alaska  to  Bering 
Straits."  This  firm  will  also  complete  Mr.  Justin 
Huntly  McCarthy's  "  French  Revolution  "  with  the 
publication  of  the  third  and  fourth  volumes.  Another 
book  of  interest  which  they  have  in  hand  is  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Forbes's  "  Life  of  Napoleon  III." 

The  much-discussed  Life  of  Lord  Tennyson,  by  his 
son,  is  announced  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  for  6  October. 
The  memoir  will  be  in  two  volumes  and  will  contain 
facsimiles  of  portions  of  the  poems,  photogravure 
portraits,  and  illustrations  after  pictures  by  G.  F. 
Watts,  Samuel  Laurence,  Mrs.  Allingham,  Richard 
Doyle  and  Biscombe  Gardner.  Among  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan's  other  biographical  works  are  "  Life  and  Letters 
of  William  John  Butler,  late  Dean  of  Lincoln,"  by  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Knight;  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Edward 
Thring,"  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Parkin  ;  and  the  second  part  of 
"Memorials,"  by  Roundell  Palmer,  Earl  of  Selborne. 

An  edition  in  one  volume  of  the  Poems  of  Mr.  W.  E. 
Henley  is  about  to  be  produced  by  Mr.  David  Nutt  ; 
it  comprises  "  A  Book  of  Verses  "  and  "  London  Volun- 
taries," re-arranged  and  added  to.  Mr.  Nutt's  further 
issues  include  "  The  Miracles  of  Madame  Saint 
Katherine  of  Fierbois,"  which  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has 
translated  from  the  edition  of  the  Abbe  J.  G.  Bourasse, 
Tours,  1858;  and  Dante's  "A  Question  of  the  Land 
and  Water,"  translated  for  the  first  time  into  English 
by  Mr.  C.  Hamilton  Bromby. 

Three  more  additions  to  epistolary  biography  are 
forthcoming  from  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  in  "  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Mr.  Endymion  Porter,  sometime  Gentleman 
of  the  Bedchamber  to  King  Charles  I.,"  by  Mrs. 
Dorothea  Townshend  ;  "  The  Private  Papers  of  William 
Wilberforce,"  collected  and  edited  by  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Wilberforce  ;  and  "  Tourgueneff  and  his  French 
Circle,"  consisting  of  a  series  of  letters  to  George 
Sand,  Flaubert,  Gambetta,  Guy  de  Maupassant  and 
Zola. 

Among  the  more  prominent  works  which  the  Cla- 
rendon Press  are  issuing  shortly,  one  notices  Dr.  T.  E. 
Holland's  "Studies  in  International  Law";  Mr.  H.  K. 
Beauchamp's  translation  of  "  Manners,  Institutions  and 
Ceremonies  of  the  Hindus,"  by  the  Abbe  Dubois  ; 
Vols.  VII.  and  VIII.  of  the  late  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers's 
"  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices";  and  "The 
Dialogue  between  Athanasius  and  Zaccheeus,  a  Nomo- 
didasculus  of  the  Jews,"  edited  with  prolegomena  and 
notes  for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Conybeare. 

To  Mr.  Edward  Arnold's  "Sportsman's  Library"  will 
be  added  this  autumn  "  The  Art  of  Deerstalking,"  by  Mr. 
William  Scrope,  and  "  The  Reminiscences  of  a  Hunts- 
man," by  the  Hon.  Grantley  Berkeley.  Besides  the 
original  illustrations  of  John  Leech,  Mr.  G.  H.  Jalland 
is  supplying  some  coloured  plates  and  drawings.  Mr. 
Arnold  is  also  producing  a  volume  of  topical  interest  in 
an  abridged  edition  of  Slatin  Pasha's  "  Fire  and  Sword 
in  the  Sudan "  ;  and  an  account  of  the  Abyssinian 
Mission  by  Captain  Count  Gleichen. 

The  simplification  of  the  "Occasional  Address"  has 
been  undertaken  by  Professor  Lorenzo  Sears  in  a 
volume  which  he  terms  "  A  Study  in  Demonstrative 
Oratory."  Messrs.  Putnam's  Sons  are  publishing  it, 
together  with  Mr.  Frank  Preston  Steam's  criticisms 
on  "Modern  English  Prose  Writers "  ;  "The  Central 
Italian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance,"  by  Mr.  Bernhard 
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Berenson  ;  and  the  "Knickerbocker"  edition  of  the 
complete  works  of  Washington  Irving  in  forty  volumes. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  whole  of  the 
English  reading  public  will  join  in  congratulating 
Messrs.  George  Bell  on  attaining  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  "  Bohn's  Libraries."  The  pioneer  of  cheap  standard 
works,  the  series  can  show  a  record,  since  its  inaugura- 
tion in  1847,  which  justifies  the  dictum  of  Emerson 
that  "  the  translations  of  '  Bohn's  Library'  have  done 
for  literature  what  railroads  have  done  for  internal  com- 
merce." In  1864  the  edition  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Bell,  and  to-day  numbers  over  770  volumes. 
Their  revised  texts  and  new  translations  have  success- 
fully kept  abreast  of  the  times,  and  the  improvement  in 
exterior  production  renders  them  comparable  to  the 
best  of  their  later  competitors. 

A  hitherto  unpublished  work  by  Mr.  John  Ruskin  has 
been  unearthed  by  Mr.  George  Allen,  consisting  of  the 
lectures  on  Landscape  delivered  to  Oxford  under- 
graduates in  [871.  The  progress  in  process  work  now 
enables  the  publisher  '  adequately  to  reproduce  the 
illustrations  from  the  author's  private  collection  which 
accompanied  the  addresses. 

The  present  week  will  see  the  issue  of  several  new 
works  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.;  in  fiction,  Mr. 
Seton  Merriman's  romance  "  In  Kedar's  Tents,"  and  a 
novel  by  Mr.  Clive  Phillipps-Wolley,  entitled  "One  of 
the  Broken  Brigade."  Of  more  serious  interest  will  be 
Mr.  Charles  Morley's  "Studies  in  Board  Schools." 

Messrs.  George  Bell  are  now  ready  with  their  elabo- 
rate editions  of  "  William  Morris  :  Sis  Art,  his  Writings 
and  his  Public  Life,"  a  record  by  Mr.  Aymer  Vallance  ; 
"A  History  of  Renaissance  Architecture  in  England, 
1500-1800";  and  Vols.  I.  and  II.  of.  their  edition  of 
Swift's  Prose  Works,  to  which  Mr.  Lefeky  is  furnishing 
a  biographical  introduction.  * 

The  "  Illustrated  Guide  to  the  Church  Congress," 
issued  from  the  offices  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Art  Exhibi- 
tion, Maltravers  House,  Arundel  Street,  Strand,  con- 
tains all  local  and  Congress  information  necessary  for 
visitors,  as  well  as  a  guide  to  the  town  itself,  illustrated 
by  photographs  of  the  Congress  dignitaries  and  public 
buildings  of  interest,  a  modern  map  of  Nottingham,  and 
an  interesting  reproduction  of  a  map  of  Nottingham  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  Guide  also  forms  a  com- 
plete handbook  to  the  Exhibition,  and  includes  a  pro- 
gramme of  the  concerts  to  be  held  during  the  week.  It 
is  published  at  the  price  of  threepence,  and  should  be 
secured  by  those  who  intend  to  be  present  at  the 
Congress. 

THE  THEOLOGICAL  SHELF. 

"  The  Spiritual  Standard."    By  Walter  Hobhouse.  Rivington, 
Percival.  1896. 

"The  Four  Last  Things."    By  F.  H.  Carlisle.    Elliot  Stock. 
1896. 

A CLERGYMAN  who  is  tempted  to  publish  sermons  should 
pause  and  remember  that  the  whole  of  his  29,999  brethren 
suffer  from  the  same  temptation.  Each  one  has  to  compose 
a  hundred  sermons  every  year  of  his  life,  and  each  sermon, 
he  feels  sure,  contains  much  that  if  duly  assimilated  might 
reform  the  whole  earth.  He  has,  at  any  rate,  put  consider- 
able reading,  passion  and  pains  into  the  perishable  manuscripts, 
and  he  feels  dissatisfied  because  his  audience  was  small,  stupid 
and  cough-rent  ;  and  if  he  is  not  wise  he  then  ogles  the  coy 
publisher.  These  unwise  and  publishing  divines  are  of  two 
sorts.  The  first  are  men  of  earnestness  and  parts  who  have  a 
certain  following,  and  who  may  reasonably  hope  to  spread 
their  views  by  the  aid  of  print.  The  second  sort  are  the  self- 
opinionated  aspirants  after  fame,  the  cymbals  which  determine 
to  tinkle  beyond  the  parish  border.  Both  kinds  of  men  should 
refrain  themselves  ;  the  former  because  our  shelves  groan  with 
the  weight  of  good  advice  by  good  men  ;  the  latter  because 
waste  paper  is  astoundingly  cheap  already.  Mr.  Hobhouse  is 
a  good  and  clever  man,  an  ornament  to  his  colleges,  learned, 
pious  and  worthy,  but  he  has  no  distinction  of  style.  Indeed, 
one  is  stifled  by  the  dull,  homilectic  cadence  of  his  decorous 
sentences.  He  is  a  gentle  Anglican,  of  whom  the  elder  among 
his  hearers,  no  doubt,  say  every  Sunday,  "We  had  a  good 
sermon  this  morning,"  and  the  reviewer  can  only  re-echo  the 
same,  with  the  further  reflection  that  good  though  it  is,  it  might 
have  been  preached  by  many  another  parson  who  was  not  a  first- 
class  man,  not  a  Fellow  of  Hertford,  not  an  English  and  Latin 
essayist,  nor  in  any  other  way  academically  distinguished.  Granted 
that  these  sermons  are  good  (and  would  be  most  profitable  for 


boys,  if  boys  ever  by  any  chance  could  be  terrorized  into  reading 
sermons),  yet  the  English  people  consume  with  their  ears  about 
three  millions  of  clerical  sermons  annually,  besides  the  un- 
authorized torrents  which  pour  from  the  illicit  sermon-stills. 
The  supply  is  therefore  still  boundless,  and  yet  the  demand  is 
palpably  shrinking.  If  even  Mr.  Hobhouse's  gentle  and 
scholarly  talks  are  superfluous,  what  can  we  say  for  a  writer 
who  thus  prefaces  his  vulgar  jaunt  into  the  unseen  world  ? 
"This  course  was  preached  in  London  in  Advent  1895,  by  the 
author,  and  is  now  given  to  the  public  through  the  Press  to 
afford  an  up-to-date  treatment  of  the  Four  Last  Things,  as  a 
help  to  cultured  clergy  and  cultured  laity  in  matters  of  faith 
and  practice."  Without  one  spark  of  power,  spirituality,  or 
perception,  without  knowledge,  reverence,  culture,  patience  or 
courtesy,  this  author  brays  forth  a  coarse  burlesque  of  Dean 
Farrar,  and  this  through  nearly  fourscore  unilluminated  pages. 
He  is  deliciously  and  complacently  ignorant  that  the  subjects 
which  he  polishes  off  so  confidently  have  exercised  the  best 
wits  of  the  world  from  the  very  beginning.  He  is  so  utterly 
unaware  of  the  whole  nature  of  modern  religious  thought  that 
he  addresses  his  up-to-date  audience  in  this  fashion  : — ■ "  Away 
with  distrust  of  God,  away  with  a  finite  craving  after  the  inner 
secrets  of  infinitude,  and  let  man  satisfy  his  desires  in  those 
supreme  disclosures  which  are  ever  open  to  the  reason,  con- 
science, and  soul  of  the  man  of  God  in  natural  and  revealed 
religion."  It  is  well  sometimes  to  know  what  sort  of  sermons 
are  actually  preached  in  suburban  places.  It  prevents  one 
from  taking  too  roseate  a  view  of  the  wits  of  our  English  clergy, 
and  from  concluding  that  they  always  have  an  educational 
influence. 

THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Anti-Philistine,  The  (September). 

Bas'  Theres(Jean  Porter  Rudd).    Bulletin  Press. 

Burns,  Rohert,  The  Poetry  of  (Henley  and  Henderson).  Jack. 

Cookery,  The  Nurse's  Handbook  of  (E.  M.  Worsnop).    Black,    if.  6d. 

Derelicts  (Wm.  J.  Locke).    Lane.  6s. 

Devil's  Shilling,  The  (Campbell  Rae-Brown).    Drane.    3s.  6d. 

District  and  Parish  Councils  (Lithiby).  Wilson. 

Dogma,  History  of  (Adnlph  Harnack).    Williams  &  Norgate. 

English  Black  Monks  of  St.  Benedict,  The  (2  vols.)  (Taunton).  Nimmo. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine,  The  (October). 

Epping  Forest  (E.  N.  Buxton).    Stanford,  is. 

Esther  Dunbar  (E.  F.  Pollard).  Partridge.^ 

Everybody's  Favourite  (J.  S.  Winter).    White.    3*.  6d. 

Forbidden  by  Law  (Arthur  Griffiths).    Jarrold.  6s. 

Forge  in  the  Forest,  The  (C.  G.  D.  Roberts).  Lamson. 

Golden  Sunbeams  (September). 

Golspie  (E.  W.  B.  Nicholson).  Nutt. 

Greece  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Lewis  Sergeant).    Unwin.    10s.  6d. 

India,  The  Story  of  (D.  C.  Bjulger).    Marshall,    is.  6d. 

In  Kedar's  Tents  (H.  S.  Merriman).    Smith,  Elder.  6$. 

Lafayettes,  The  Household  of  the  (E.  Sichel).    Constable.  151. 

Latin  Verses,  Are  we  to  go  on  with  (Hon.  E.  Lyttelton).    Longmans.    31.  6d. 

Lawrence  Clavering  (A.  E.  W.  Mason).    Innes.  6s. 

Lazy  Lessons  and  Essays  on  Conduct  (W.  B.  Rands).    Bowden.    31.  6d. 

Lilliput  Lectures  (W.  B.  Rands).    Bowden.    2f.  6d. 

Lyrics  (John  B.  Tabb).    Lane.    4f.  6d. 

Menotah  (E.  G.  Henham).    Skeffington.  6s. 

Music  in  Bryden's  King  Arthur,  The  (H.  Purcell).    Boosey.  2f. 

Mystic  Rose  from  the  Garden  of  the  King  (F.  L.  CartwrighO. 

New  Book  of  the  Fairies,  A  (Beatrice  Harraden).    Griffith,  Farran.    3J.  6d. 

Niobe  (Jonas  Lie).  Heinemann. 

Opera  Houses  and  Theatres,  Modern  (vol.  2)  (Edwin  O.  Sachs).  Batsford. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine,  TheKOctober)  1 

Requiem  (C.  V.  Stanford).    Boosey.  6s. 

Rob  Roy  (Sir  Walter  Scott).    Service  &  Paton.    2f.  6d. 

Russia,  Christian  Martyrdom  in  (Tchertkoff).    Brotherhood  Publishing  Com- 
pany, is. 

St.  Francis  of  Assist  (W.  J.  K.  Little).    Isbister.    10s.  6d. 

Selected  Poems  (George  Meredith).    Constable.  6s. 

Settling  of  Bertie  Merian  (M.  Amorga).    Simpkin.  6s. 

Shielah  McLeod  (Guy  Boothby).    Skeffington.  6s. 

Since  First  I  Saw  Your  Face  (Mrs.  Ker  Seymer).  Routledge. 

Smith,  Richard  Baird  (Colonel  H.  M.  Vibart).  Constable. 

Soldier's  Life,  Twelve  Years  of  a  (W.  T.  Johnson).    Innes.  6s. 

Spain,  Idylls  of  (R.  Thirlmere).    Matthews.    4s.  6d. 

Spain,  In  Northern  (Hans  Gadow).    Black.  2if. 

Strong  Necessity,  A  (Isabel  Dow).    Jarrold.  6s. 

Tangled  Threads  (Fsme  Stuart).    Partridge.  2s. 

Tate  Gallery,  The  (D.  C.  Thompson).    "  Art  Journal."  if. 

Those  Dreadful  Twins  (By  Themselves).    Unwin.    3s.  6d. 

Time  Spell,  The  (M.  C.  Sturge).    Simpkin.    if.  6d. 

Tupper,  John  Lucas,  Poems  by  the  late  (W.  M.  Rossetti).    Longmans.  5f. 

Twilight  Reef.  The  (H.  C.  Mcllvaine).    Unwin.    3f.  6d. 

Vanity  Fair  (W.  M.  Thackeray).    Service  &  Paton.    2f.  6d. 

What  Maisie  Knew  (Henry  James).    Heinemann.  6f. 

Whoso  Findeth  a  Wife  (VV.  Le  Queux).    White.  6s. 

Wild  Flowers,  Familiar,  4  vols.  (F.  E.  Hulme).    Cassell.    3f.  6d.  each. 

Woman  at  Home,  The  (October). 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


NOTICE. — The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume,  is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DRURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL. — Managing  Director, 
Arthur  Collins.    Every  Evening  at  7.30,  and  Morning  Performance  every 
Sati  rtlay  at  1.30.    "  The  White  Heather."    For  full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers. 

MPIKE    THEATRE. — EVER  V    EVENING,  UNDER 

ONE  FLAG  and  MONTE  CRISTO.  Grand  Variety  Entertainment. 
Doors  open  at  7.45. 
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'HTYPE-WRITING  WORK  of  every  description  done  with 

accuracy  and  dispatch.  Authors'  MSS.,  Technical  and  Legal  Copying,  Index- 
ing:, Specifications,  Tracing,  Translating,  Addressing,  &c.  &c. — Misses  E.  &  J. 
PUTZ,  435  Mansion  House  Chambers,  London,  E.C. 

T7 ASTBOURNE. — Lady  Cunliffe  has  personal  knowledge  of 

the  happy  life  and  careful  training  bestowed  on  a  few  GIRLS  in  a  very 
PRIVATE  SCHOOL,  delightfully  domiciled.  Its  Principal  has  also  the  warm 
recommendation  of  Lady  Elphinstone,  Lady  Stirling,  and  others  whose  daughters 
were  her  pupils. — For  details,  address  "  H.  M.,"  Avonmore,  Meads,  Eastbourne. 

HEREFORD  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL.— The  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Hereford  invite  applications  for  the  HEAD-MASTERSHIP, 
which  will  become  vacant  at  Christmas.  Applicants  must  be  Graduates  of  one  of 
the  Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Applications  to  be  made  to  the  Chapter 
Clerk.  30  Castle  Street,  Hereford,  who  will  furnish  particulars. 

•XO  LET,  FIRST  FLOOR  FLAT,   Bournemouth.  South 

A  aspect.  Nice  garden.  Open  Neighbourhood. — Harrison,  Corner  Cottage, 
Boscombe,  Bournemouth. 

THE  BERKELEY  HOTEL 

AND 

THE  BERKELEY  RESTAURANT 

ARE  NOW  OPEN. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  past  winter. 
Entrance  to  Hotel :  I  BERKELEY  STREET. 
Entrance  to  Restaurant :  74  PICCADILLY. 

THE   HOTEL  ALBEMARLE 
AND  RESTAURANT. 


PATRONIZED   BY  ROYALTY. 


NEW  MANAGEMENT. 

VERMERSCH,  PROPRIETOR. 

ALSO  AT 

PARIS  :   IMPERIAL  HOTEL. 
BOULOGNE-S.-M.  :   IMPERIAL  PAVILION  HOTEL. 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

(TEMPERANCE), 
FACING  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM, 
GREAT    RUSSELL    STREET,  LONDON. 

This  newly  erected  and  commodious  Hotel  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the 
requirements  of  those  who  desire  all  the  conveniences  and  advantages  of 
the  larger  modern  licensed  hotels  at  moderate  charges.  Passenger  lift. 
Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Bath-rooms  on  every  floor.  Spacious  Dining, 
Drawing,  Writing,  Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms.  All  Floors  Fireproof. 
Perfect  Sanitation.    Night  Porter. 

Full  Tariff  and  Testimonials  post  free  on  application. 

Telegraphic  address :  "  Thackeray,  London."      Proprietor— J.  TRUSLOVE. 

TORINO  CAFE  RESTAURANT, 

45,  OXFORD  STREET,  45. 

E.  TIRINANZI. 
TABLE  D'HOTE  DINNER  PROM   5   TILL  9. 

Service  X  la  Carte. 
PRIVATE    DINING    ROOMS    FOR  PARTIES. 

Wines,  Spirits,  Beer  and  Cigars  of  the  Best  Quality, 

AVONDALE  HOTEL,  LONDON. 

HOTEL     AND  RESTAURANT, 

PICCADILLY. 
EXCELLENT  CUISINE. 
PiccadilSy,  the  Best  Position  in  London. 

Proprietors — MM.  j  EUGFJME,  From  the  Savoy. 

SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens. 


Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day ;  for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30s. 
attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 


SAVOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  plays 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 


Manager,  {C- 


L.  ECHFNARD.         Che/ de  Cuisine  :  Maltre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND   HOTEL,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 


CASS  ELL  &  COMPANY'S 

FIRST  LIST  OF  NEW  VOLUMES. 


IMPORTANT    NEW  NOVELS. 

BY  a   HAIR'S-BREADTH.     By  Headon 

Hill.  6s. 

CUPID'S  GARDEN.    By  Ellen  Thorney- 

croft  Fowler.  6s. 

A  LIMITED  SUCCESS.  By  Sarah  Pitt.  6s. 
THE  WROTHAMS  of  WROTH  AM  COURT. 

By  Frances  Heath  Freshfield.  6s. 


COMPANION  VOLUME  TO  "THE  R0Y*L  RIVER"  and  "RIVERS 
OF  THE  EAST  COAST." 

RIVERS    of   the    SOUTH    and  WEST 

COASTS.  With  Etching  as  Frontispiece,  and  numerous  Illustrations 
in  Text.  42s. 

PICTORIAL    ENGLAND    and  WALES. 

With  upwards  of  320  Beautiful  Illustrations  prepared  from  Copy- 
right Photographs.  Cloth,  9s.  ;  on  superior  paper,  half-persian,  in 
box,  15s.  net. 

MR.  ARNOLD-FORSTER'S  NEW  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

A   HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.     From  the 

Landing  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  Present  Day.  By  H.  O.  ARNOLD- 
Forster,  M.  P.    Illustrated.  5s. 

CASSELL'S  FAMILY  DOCTOR.    A  New 

and  Original  Work.    By  a  Medical  Man.    Illustrated.    10s.  6d. 
COMPLETE  IN  SIX  VOLUMES. 

SOCIAL   ENGLAND.     Edited   by   H.  D. 

Traill,  D.C.L.  Vol.  VI.,  completing  the  Work,  embraces  the 
period  from  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  to  the  General  Election  of 
1885.    Price  18s. 

THE  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND.    A  History 

for  the  People.  By  the  Very  Rev.  H.  D.  M.  Spence,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Gloucester.    Illustrated.    Vols.  I.  and  II.    6s.  each. 

WITH  NATURE  and  a  CAMERA:  being 

the  Adventures  and  Observations  of  a  Field  Naturalist  and  an  Animal 
Photographer.  By  Richard  KEARTON,  F.Z.S.  Illustrated  by  a 
Special  Frontispiece,  and  about  150  Pictures  of  Birds,  Animals,  &c., 
from  Photographs  taken  direct  from  Nature  by  Cherry  Kearton. 
21s. 

FAMILIAR  WILD  FLOWERS.    By  F.  E. 

Hulme,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A.  With  200  beautiful  Coloured  Plates. 
Popular  Edition.    Complete  in  5  vols.    3s.  6d.  each. 

FAMILIAR    GARDEN   FLOWERS.  With 

200  beautiful  Coloured  Plates  by  F.  E.  Hulme,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A. ,  and 
Descriptive  Text  by  Shirley  Hibberd.  Popular  Edition.  Com- 
plete in  s  vols.    3s.  6d.  each.    Vol.  I.  now  ready. 

THE     MAGAZINE    of    ART  YEARLY 

VOLUME.  With  about  800  Choice  Illustrations,  and  a  series  of 
Special  Plates.  21s. 

THE  STOPY  Of  the  SUN.    By  Sir  Robert 

Ball,  LL.D.,  &c.   With  8  Coloured  Plates.   Cheap  Edition,  10s.  6d. 


An  Illustrated  Edition  of  SENTIMENTAL 
TOMMY.  By  J.  M.  BARRIE,  Illus- 
trated by  W.  Hatherell,  R.I.,  will  be 
ready  shortly.    Price  6s. 


ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITION  OF 

Works  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Price  6s.  each. 

TREA- v     ISLAND.  [Now  ready. 

THE  BLACK  ARROW.  [Now  ready. 

THE  MA  ITER  of  BALLANTRAE. 

L  Ready  29  September. 

CAS  I  ELL   &   COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

1 N DON,   PARIS,  and  MELBOURNE. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
"THE  SOWERS." 

This  day  is  Published.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

IN  KEDAR'S  TENTS. 

By  HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN, 

Author  of  "The  Sowers,"  "  With  Edged  Tools,"  &c. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

MISS     VIOLET     HUNT'S     NEW  NOVEL 

TO  BE  PUBLISHED  ON  OCTOBER  t. 

UNKIST,    UNKIND  ! 

A  ROMANCE. 

By    VIOLET  HUNT, 

Author  of  "  A  Hard  Woman,"  "  The  Way  of  Marriage." 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 


STUDIES    in    BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Charles  Morley.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


By 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  CLIVE  PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 

ONE  of  the  BROKEN   BRIGADE.  By 

Clive  Phillipps-Wolley,  Author  of  "Snap,"  "  The  Queensberry  Cup,  ' 
&c.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  OCTOBER. 


Price  One  Shilling.    Contents  : 


THE     ENGLISHMAN'S  CALEN- 
DAR (October). 
AGINCOURT  :  an  Anniversary  Study. 

By  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue. 
THE  SEPOY  REVOLT  AT  DELHI, 

May  1857  :  a  Personal  Narrative. 

Part  11.    By  Colonel  E.  Vibart. 
THE  ROMANCE  OF  RACE.  By 

Grant  Allen. 
THE  FROZEN  MAN.    By  Ernest 

G.  Henham. 
THE     MECHANISM     OF  THE 

STOCK  EXCHANGE. 


A  NIGHT  IN  VENICE.    By  M.  P. 
Shiel. 

PELOTA.  By  Charles  Edwardes. 
SOME  SPIES.  By  Andrew  Lang. 
A  GENTLE  ADVISER.    By  E.  V. 


A  PRIVATE 


Lucas. 

PAGES  FROM 
DIARY. 

IN  KEDAR'S  TENTS.  Chapters 
XXVIII.-XXX.  (Conclusion.)  By 
Henry  Seton  Merriman,  Author 
of  "  The  Sowers"  &c. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

NOTICE. — " JOHN  COMPANY"  will  be 
ready  at  the  London  Libraries  and  Book- 
sellers on  October  5,  the  day  0/ Publication. 


"Mr.  H.  G.  Keene's  new  book,  'A  Servant  of  John 

Company  '  will  certainly  appear  at  a  moment  when  India  engrosses 
a  more  than  usually  large  share  of  public  interest.  Anything  from  the 
pungent  pen  of  the  Author  of  '  Sketches  in  Indian  Ink  '  is  sure  to  be 
worth  reading.  The  Illustrations  for  Mr.  Keene's  work  are  to  be 
provided  by  the  veteran  War  Correspondent,  Mr.  W.  Simpson,  whose 
career  began  before  the  Crimean  War."— DAIL  Y  NEWS. 

A  SERVANT  OF 

COMPANY 


ALLEN  UPWARD'S  NOVEL  IN  RHYME. 

A  DAY'S   TRAGEDY:  a  Novel  in  Rhyme. 

Fy  Allen  Upward,  Author  of  "  Secrets  of  the  Courts  of  Europe"  &c 
With  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  ixeaay. 

W.  H.  DAWSON'S  NEW  BOOK. 

SOCIAL  SWITZERLAND  :  Studies  of  Present- 
day  Social  Movements  and  Legislation  in  the  Swiss  I^pubUc.    By  W  H. 
Dawson,  Author  of  "  Germany  and  the  Germans    &c.  &c.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'  It  is  full  of  value  for  all  who  watch  the  progress  of  social  reform  as  *  tendency 

of  civilisation  This  intelligent  and  stimulating  book.     Professed  students  of 

economic  "dence  will  read  it  to  their  advantage,  and  be  grateful  to  an  author  who 
knows  how  to  make  so  unpromising  a  subject  so  fruitful  in  interest.  ^  ScotsmaHm 


NEW  WORK  ON  SPORT  AND  TRAVEL. 

SPORT  and  TRAVEL  in  INDIA  and  Cen- 
tral AMERICA.  By  A.  G.  Bagot,  late  6oth  Rifles  (Bagatelle)  Author 
of  "Sporting  Sketches ''&c.  &c.    With  Frontispiece.    Crown  Bvo. 


11 


(The  East  India  Company). 

Being  the  Recollections  of  an  Indian  Official, 
By  H.  G.  KEENE,  C.I.E.,  Hon.  M.A.,  Oxon. 

Author  of  "  Sketches  in  Indian  Ink  "  &c.  ZZZ 
With  Portrait  and  Six  Full-page  Illustrations  by  W.]  Simpson,  of 
the  "  Illustrated  London  News,"  from  Sketches  by  the  Author.S;^ 


"  ^  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

Contents — Posting  Days  in  England-Fighting  Fitzgerald-Daniel 
O'Connell-Reminiscences  of  the  Indian  Mutiny-Duelling  in  the  Army, 
and  the  part  the  late  Prince  Consort  took  in  the  Abolition  of  the  same- 
Agra-Lord  Canning-Sir  Henry  Lawrence-Anglo-Indian  Society  m  the 
Days  of  the  East  India  Company-Lord  Dalhousie-Sir  H.  M.  EUiot- 
and  other  well-known  Indian  Officials;  interspersed  with  OnginalStor.es 
and  AnecdoL  of  the  Times,  and  APPENDIX  ON  THE  PRESENT 
FRONTIER  TROUBLES  IN  INDIA. 

W.  TH ACKER  &  CO.,  Creed  Lane,  E.C.  ;  and  at  Calcutta, 
Tonbay,  and  Simla — ESTABLISHED  1819. 
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A  NEW  WORK  ON  BIMETALLISM. 

BIMETALLISM    EXPLAINED.     By  Wn 

ThisTw°ork\TorwH;ten^Wna8^oHst,  but  by  one  who  has  had  a  prajtica! 
acquaintance  with  many  phases  of  industrial  life,  as  workman  manager  and  em- 
riover  of  labour  The  author  aims  at  supplying  a  work  in  which  will  be  found  all 
thafis  neceX  for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  question,  both  for  the  expert  and 
the  general  reader.  

JAMES  WARD'S  HISTORY  OF  ORNAMENT. 

HISTORIC  ORNAMENT :  Treatise  on  Deco- 
rative Art  and  Architectural  Ornament ;  Prehistoric  Art ;  Ancient  Art  and 
Architecture  -  Eastern,  Early  Christian  Byzantine,  Saracenic,  Romanesque, 
Gothic  ana  Renaissance  Architecture  and  Ornament.  By  James  Ward, 
Author  of''  fhe  Principles  of  Ornament."  With  436  Illustrations^  Demy 
8vo.  7s.  6d.  .  

NEW  VOLUME  OF  CHAPMAN'S  DIAMOND  LIBRARY. 

ENGLISH    EPIGRAMS   and  EPITAPHS. 

Collected  and  edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes  and  Index  by  Aubrey 
Itewart.  With  3  Woodcut  Portraits  by  Sydney  Adamson.  Paper  xsjd. . 
cloth,  gilt  top,  as.  ;  limp  calf,  4s.  1  ' 

■'  I,  is  a  very  clever,  Catholic  collection,  and  has  the  merit,  wh.le  eschewing 
chestnuts,  of  being  fully  representative."-/**//  Mall  Gazette. 

"  JAMES  CASSIDY'S  '  AMAZING  STORY.'  "-Daily  Graphic 

THE  GIFT  of  LIFE  :  a  Romance.   By  James 

Cassidy.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  Suggests  '  Faust,'  but  is  not  a  bit  like  \u" -Western  Daily  Mercury 
"  Is  ffriking  as  suggesting  a  new  train  of  thought."-****  and  White. 

::  s^^^fflSflS£r«.  <*  *  *+  ^;stern  Guardian. 
::  wn&r«^  - 

great  demand."— Birmingham  News. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  LIMITED,  LONDON. 
npn   WRITERS.— WANTED  at  once,  for  popular  New 

1  Weekly: 

War  Stories  and  Incidents,  about  2,000  words. 

Stories  of  Ind.an  and  Colonial  Life,  1,000  to  2,500  words. 

Hunting  Stories,  about  500  to  1,000  words. 

Cycling  Stories,  about  500  to  1,500  words. 

Humorous  Sketches,  about  500  .to  1,500  words.  ^  words. 

Interesting  and  Instructive  Articles  on  popular  subjects  aDout  5 
Anecdotes  of  Famous  Men  about  200  to  300 ,  words^  and 
Life  Stories  of  Successful  Men,  about  1,000  to  x  500  woras^  reg;stra. 
Acceptance  or  return  of  MSS.  guaranteed,  b«t  stamps  for  P°f gD  sforieSr 

tion  must  be  enclosed.    All  contributions  to  be  addressed  to 

Limited,  36  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

#PHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 
1  rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom   £*    8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World    I  10  4 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening's  mail. 

Wm  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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MR.  WM.  H  El  N  EM  ANN'S  LIST. 


THE  NON-RELIGION  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

By  Marie  Jean  Guyau.    i  vol.  demy  8vo.  17s.  net. 

LUMEN.    By  Camille  Flammarion.    i  vol. 

crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

CUBA  IN  WARTIME.    By  Richard  Harding 

Davis,  Author  of  "Soldiers  of  Fortune."  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions by  Frederic  Remington.    1  vol.  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

[Next  week. 

THOMAS    AND    MATTHEW    ARNOLD  : 

and  their  Influence  on  English  Education.  By  Sir  JOSHUA  FlTCH, 
LL.  D. ,  formerly  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges.  1  vol. 
crown  8vo.  5s.  [Great  Educators. 

*»*  A  List  of  this  Series  will  be  sent  on  application. 

LITERATURES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  SERIES  OF  SHORT  HISTORIES  EDITED   BY  EDMUND  GOSSE. 

Vol.  II.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

By  Edward  Dowden,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. ,  Professor  of  Oratory  and 
English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

*#*  A  List  of  forthcoming  Volumes  in  this  Series  on  application. 

FICTION. 

ST.   IVES.     By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s.  [October  2. 

THE  GADFLY.    By  E.  L.  Voynich.    i  vol. 

crown  8vo.  6s. 

W.  L.  Courtney,  in  Hie  Daily  Telegraph. — "A  tragic  power  and  in- 
tensity which  leave  a  lasting  impression  on  the  reader.  Two-thirds  of 
'  The  Gadfly  '  is  replete  with  literary  and  dramatic  skill,  and  there  are 
isolated  scenes  which  possess  an  undeniably  picturesque  charm." 

THE  CHRISTIAN.    By  Hall  Caine.    i  vol. 

crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  First  Edition,  of  50,000  copies,  exhausted  exactly  a  month  after 

publication,  the  SECOND  EDITION,  of  20,000,  now  ready. 
The  Sketch: — "It  quivers  and  palpitates  with  pas'ion,  for  even  Mr. 
Caine's  bitterest  detractors  cannot  deny  that  he  is  the  possessor  of  that 
rarest  of  all  gifts,  genius." 

GOD'S  FOUNDLING.     By  A.  J.  Dawson, 

Author  of  "In  the  Bight  of  Benin."    1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

[Next  week. 

MARIETTA'S  MARRIAGE.  By  W.  E.  Norris, 

Author  of  "  The  Dancer  in  Yellow"  &c.    1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

WHAT  MAISIE  KNEW.    By  Henry  James, 

Author  of  "  The  Spoils  of  Poynton."    1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  : — "  A  work  of  art  so  complex,  so  many-coloured, 
so  variously  beautiful !  It  is  life,  it  is  human  life  ;  it  is  English  life,  it  is 
the  very  life  of  London.  It  is  life  seen,  felt,  understood,  and  interpreted 
by  a  rich  imagination,  by  an  educated  temperament  ;  it  is  life  sung  in  high 
melodious  prose  ;  and  that,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  highest  romance." 


THE    GODS  ARRIVE. 


By   Annie  E. 

Holds  worth,  Author  of  "Joanna  Traill,  Spinster."  1  vol.  crown 
8vo.  6s. 


MRS.  STEEL'S  STORIES  OF  INDIAN  LIFE. 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 

ON  THE  FACE  OF  THE  WATERS. 

(Fortieth  Thousand.) 

THE  POTTER'S  THUMB.  (Sixth  Edition.) 
FROM  THE  FIVE  RIVERS.  (Third  Edition.) 


TORRENTS  OF  SPRING.     By  Ivan  Tur- 

Genev.    Translated  by  Constance  Garnett.    i  vol.  3s.  net. 

[Uniform  Edition  of  Turgenev's  Novels. 

CAPTAIN    MANSANA   AND  MOTHER'S 

HANDS.    By  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson.    i  vol.  3s.  net. 

[Uniform  Edition  of  Bjornson's  Novels. 


London  :  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street  W.C 


MESSRS.  LOIfilAIfS  &  CO.'S  LIST. 


By  Andrew 


THE  BOOK  of  DREAMS  and  GHOSTS. 

Lang.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  Many  of  the  best-known  ghost  stories  are  here  assembled.  There  is, 
however,  much  that  to  the  majority  of  readers  will  be  absolutely  new." 

Notes  and  Queries. 
"  It  is  a  volume,  indeed,  with  which  nobody,  whether  a  believer  in  the 
supernatural  or  a  sceptic,  can  be  disappointed." 

Mr.  James  Payn  in  the  Illustrated  London  News. 

NEW  ROMANCE  BY  WILLIAM  MORRIS. 

THE  WATER  of  the  WONDROUS  ISLES  :  a  Romance. 

By  William  Morris,  Author  of  "  The  Earthly  Paradise."  Crown 
8vo.  7s.  6d.  [Early  in  October. 

DARWIN  and  AFTER  DARWIN:  an  Exposition  of  the 

Darwinian  Theory  and  a  Discussion  of  Post-Darwinian  Questions. 
By  the  late  George  John  Romanes,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Part 
III.  POST-DARWINIAN  QUESTIONS:  Isolation  and  Physio- 
logical Selection.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  [On  October  8. 

THE  DIARY  of  MASTER  WILLIAM  SILENCE:  a 

Study  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Elizabethan  Sport.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
D.  H.  Madden,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 
8vo.  16s.  [On  October  r. 

PHILOSOPHY  Of  KNOWLEDGE  :  an  Inquiry  into  the 

Nature,  Limits,  and  Validity  of  Human  Cognitive  Faculty.  By 
George  Trumbull  Ladd,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Yale  Univer- 
sity.   8vo.  18s. 

ARE  WE  to  GO  ON  with  LATIN  VERSES  ?   By  the 

Rev.  Hon.  Edward  Lyttelton,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Haileybury 
College.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

POEMS.  By  John  Lucas  Tupper.  Selected  and  edited 
by  William  Michael  Rossetti.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 

*„*  The  Author  of  these  Poems  was  a  Sculptor,  and  afterwards  Art 
Instructor  in  Rugby  School.  He  died  in  1879,  having  been  a  very  close 
associate  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  and  contributing  in  verse 
and  prose  to  their  magazine,  the  Germ,  in  1850. 

A  YEAR'S  SERMONS.  Based  upon  some  of  the  Scrip- 
tures appointed  for  each  Sunday  Morning.  By  Richard  W.  Hiley, 
D.D.,  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  Vicar  of  Wighill,  Tadcaster,  Yorks. 
Vol.  III.  Supplementing  the  Course  with  SERMONS  for  EVEN- 
ING SERVICE.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  THRESHOLD  of  the  SANCTUARY  :  being  Short 

Chapters  on  Preparation  for  Holy  Orders.  By  B.  W.  Randolph, 
M.A.,  Principal  of  Ely  Theological  College,  Hon.  Canon  of  Ely,  and 
Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

[Early  in  October. 

LONGMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  180.     OCTOBER,  1897.     8vo.    Price  6d. 

WEEPING  FERRY.    7-1  t.    By  Margaret  L.  Woods,  Author  of 
"  A  Village  Tragedy  &c. 

THE  "  JUBILEE  CRICKET  BOOK."   By  Andrew  Lang. 

A  DEVON  CRABBER.     By  E.  M.  Ord  Marshall. 

AN  AUTO-DA-FE.     By  Mrs.  Murray  Hickson. 

FASHIONS  IN  FLOWERS.    By  the  Hon.  Alicia  Amherst. 

A  DEMON  BEAR.     By  Fred.  Whishaw. 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP.    By  Andrew  Lang. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
ROOKS.— ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 

W.  THACKER  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS  &  EXPORTERS, 

2  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  will  be  pleased  to  consider  MSS.  in 
General  Literature  with  a  view  to  publication  in  book  form. — Address,  "  Publishing 
Department,"  W.  Thacker  &  Co.,  2  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Also  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Simla.    Established  1810. 

"ROOKS. — HATCH  ARDS,    Booksellers    to    the  Queen, 

187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.    Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue.  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address:  "BOOKMEN,  LONDON."   Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 
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RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S  LIST. 


Now  ready,  price  One  Shilling. 

THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE. 

Contents  for  OCTOBER,  1897. 

1.  THE  PRIDE  OF  JENNICO. 

2.  THEODOR  FONTANELS  CHILD-LIFE. 

3.  TWO  WAYS  OF  DOUBT. 

4.  IMPRESSIONS  OF  YUMOTO  AND  ITS  SURROUNDINGS. 

5.  HAGAR  OF  THE  FARM. 

6.  ADAM  LINDSAY  GORDON. 

7.  LOUEY. 

S.  THE  MULTIFARIOUS  DUTIES  OF  A  BRITISH  CONSUL. 
9.  BRADLEY'S  BLACK. 

10.  CHRISTOPHER  SMART. 

11.  CALABRIAN  SKETCHES. 


NEW  WORKS   NOW  READY. 


THE   LOST  EMPIRES  of  the  MODERN 

WORLD.  Being  some  Account  of  the  Lost  Territories  of  Portugal,  Spain, 
France,  and  Holland.  By  Walter  Frkwin  Lord,  Author  of  "  The  Lost 
Possessions  of  England.'1    In  crown  8vo.  6s. 

NOTES  of  a  MUSIC  LOVER.    By  Lady 

Helen  Craven.    In  crown  8vo.  6s. 


LETTERS  and  other  UNPUBLISHED  WRI- 

TINGS  of  WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR.  Edited  by  Stephen 
Wheeler,  Author  of  "  The  Amir  Abdur  Rahman."  With  Portraits  of 
Landor,  "  Ianthe,"  and  other  Illustrations.    In  crown  8vo.  7s.  6J. 

MUSICAL     MEMORIES.     With  Anecdotes 

and  Recollections  of  Chopin,  Berlioz,  Erard,  George  Sand,  M.  de  Lesseps, 
Rossini,  Henselt,  Sir  Charles  HalM,  Rubinstein,  Joachim,  Sarasate,  and 
many  others.    By  Alice  Mangold  Diehl.    In  crown  8vo.  6s. 


NEW   NOVELS   NOW  READY. 


A  RASH   VERDICT.     By   Leslie  Keith, 

Author  of  11  Lisbeth  "  &c.    In  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  12s. 


STAPLETON'S  LUCK.  By  Marjorie  Hollis, 

Author  of  "  Up  in  Arms  "  &c.    In  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  12s. 

ON  THE  KNEES  OF   THE  GODS.  By 

Colonel  A.  F.  P.  Harcourt,  Author  of  "  Jack  and  Minory  "  &c.  In  2  vols, 
crown  8vo.  12s. 


London  :  RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 

PUBLISHERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


Now  High-class  Religious  Magazine* 

Published  on  October  I.    Price  6d. 

The  NEW  ORTHODOXY: 

A  Monthly  Magazine  of  Evangelical  Verities  for 
Thinkers  and  Teachers. 

including! 

"  LESSON    HELPS    FOR    BUSY  TEACHERS." 

EDITED  BY; 

REV.    ROBERT   TUCK,  B.A. 

The  chief  object  of  the  "  New  Orthodoxy  "  is  to  aid  in  the  formation 
of  a  new,  positive,  and  constructive  creed-setting  of  the  Evangelical 
verities.  Multitudes  of  earnest  and  devout  men  and  women,  in  all 
sections  of  the  Christian  Church,  are  wearied  with  the  negative,  critical, 
and  destructive  work  of  the  last  half-century.  The  "  New  Orthodoxy  " 
will  have  for  its  supreme  purpose  to  help  such  seekers  to  gain  a  positive 
and  satisfying  faith. 

The  first  number  of  the  "  New  Orthodoxy  "  will  be  published  on  the 
first  of  October,  and  will  contain  : — 

OUR  SCOPE  AND  INTENT.  A  SUMMARY  OF  WHAT  JESUS 
WAS  AND  TAUGHT.  WHAT  CAN  I  BELIEVE— CONCERN- 
ING GOD?  A  SUNDAY  EVENING  AT  "  ELSINORE."  OUR 
DEBT  TO  THE  LEARNED  ERASMUS.  THE  CHRIST 
LITERATURE  SINCE  STRAUSS.  THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE 
FATHER'S  WILL.  THE  TWO  BIRTHS.  SUNDAY  AT 
HOME  WITH  THE  SICK  AND  AGED.  LESSON  HELPS  FOR 
BUSY  TEACHERS.      REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 
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MESSRS.  METHUEM'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  MASSACRE  in  BENIN.    By  Captain  Boisragon. 

With  Map  and  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
This  volume  is  written  by  one  of  the  two  survivors  who  escaped  the  terrible  mas- 
sacre in  Benin  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.     The  author  relates  in  detail  his 
adventures  and  his  extraordinary  escape,  and  adds  a  description  of  the  country  and 
of  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  outbreak. 

WITH  the  GREEKS  in  THESSALY.  By  W.  Kinnaird 

Rose.  With  23  Illustrations  by  W.  T.  Maud  and  several  Plans  and  Maps. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

*'  Mr.  Rose's  description  of  the  flight  from  Larissa  will  go  down  to  history." 

Daily  Chronicle. 

SPORTING  and  ATHLETIC  RECORDS.  By  H.  Morgan 

Browne.    350pp.    Crown  8vo.  is.  paper;  is.  6J.  cloth.  [Shortly. 
Accurate  records  of  the  best  performances  in  all  branches  of  sport.  Indispensable 
to  every  sportsman  and  athlete. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  DRESS.    By  J.  A.  E.  Wood,  Head 

Teacher  of  Dressmaking,  Goldsmiths'  Institute.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  is,  6d. 

ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN  for  WOVEN  FABRICS.  By 

C.  Stephenson,  of  the  Technical  College,  Bradford,  and  F.  Suddards, 
of  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  With  65  Full-page  Plates,  and  numerous 
Designs  and  Diagrams  in  the  Text.    Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

EXERCISES   in    LATIN    ACCIDENCE.     By  S.  E. 

Winbolt,  B.A.,  Assistant-Master  in  Christ's  Hospital.    Crown  8vo.  is.  6d. 


SEVEN    POPULAR  NOVELS. 

SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH. 

On  September  27  will  be  published  a  7iew  Romance  of 
Adventure  by  Ida  Hooper,  entitled  THE  SINGER 
OF  MAR L Y,  crown  8vo.  6s. ;  and  a  Novel  by 
M.  C.  Balfour,  entitled  THE  FALL  OF  THE 
SPARROW,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

BLADYS.     S.  Baring  Gould. 
THE  LADY'S  WALK.     Mrs.  Oliphant. 
THE  MUTABLE  MANY.     Robert  Barr. 
BY  STROKE  of  SWORD.     A.  Balfour. 
KIRKHAM'S  FIND.     Mary  Gaunt. 

THREE  AND  SIXPENCE  EACH. 

THE  POMP  Of  the  LAVILETTES.  Gilbert  Parker. 
SCOTTISH  BORDER  LIFE.    J.  C.  Dibdin. 

Messrs.  Methuen's  Catalogue  &•=  New  Book  Gazette  sent  to  any  address. 
METHUEN  &  CO.,  36  Essex  Street,  W.C. 


G.   P.   PUTNAM'S  SONS. 


NIPPUR  ;     or,    Explorations   and    Adventures   on  the 

Euphrates.  The  Narrative  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Expedition  to 
Babylonia  in  the  Years  1880-90.  By  John  Punnett  Peters,  Ph.D., 
Sc.D.,  D.D.,  Director  of  the  Expedition.  Fully  Illustrated.  2  vols.  8vo. 
cloth,  12s.  6d.  each.    Vol.  1  {Ready).    Vol.  2  (In  the  Press). 

BERTRAND     DU     GUESCLIN,     CONSTABLE  of 

FRANCE :  His  Life  and  Times.  By  Enoch  Vine  Stoddart,  M.A  , 
M.D.    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  9s. 

AUTHORS  and  PUBLISHERS  :  a  Manual  of  Suggestions 

for  Beginners  in  Literature.  Comprising  a  Description  of  Publishing 
Methods  and  Arrangements,  Directions  for  the  Preparation  of  MSS.  for  the 
Press,  Explanations  of  the  Details  of  Book  Manufacturing,  with  Instructions 
for  Proof  Reading,  and  Specimens  of  Typography,  the  text  of  the  United 
States  Copyright  Law,  and  Information  concerning  International  Copyrights, 
together  with  general  Hints  for  Authors.  Seventh  Edition,  rewritten,  with 
New  Material.    8vo.  cloth,  price  7s.  6d.  net. 

BOOKS  and  THEIR  MAKERS  DURING  the  MIDDLE 

AGES.  A  Study  of  the  Conditions  of  the  Production  and  Distribution 
of  Literature  from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Close  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  By  George  Haven  Putnam,  M.A.,  Author  of 
"Authors  and  their  Public  in  Ancient  Times."  2  vols.  (;o!d  separately),) 
demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  108.  6d.  each. 

THE  AYRSHIRE  HOMES  and  HAUNTS  of  BURNS. 

By  Henry  C.  Shelley.  With  26  Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  the 
Author.    i6mo.  cloth  extra,  5s. 

LAWNS  and  GARDENS  :  How  to  Beautify  the  Homej 

Lot,  the  Pleasure  Ground,  and  Garden.  By  N.  Jonsson-Rose.  Withj 
172  Illustrations  and  Plans  by  the  Author.    Large  8vo.  gilt  top,  15s. 

THE  LITERARY  MOVEMENT  in  FRANCE  DURING 

the  XlXth  CENTURY.  By  Georges  Pellissier.  Translated  by  Annie| 
G.  Brinton.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMICS  :  a  Course  of  Lectures  in 

the  School  of  Economics  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  By  Helen 
Campbell,  Author  of  "Prisoners  of  Poverty,"  "American  Girl's  Horns 
Book,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

"HEEOE3  OP  THE  NATIONS"  SEEIES. 

Edited  by  EVELYN  ABBOTT,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,! 
Illustrated  with  numerous  Full-page  Plates  and  Maps,  &c.    Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  5s.    Prize  Edition,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s. 
NEW  VOLUMES. 

ULYSSES  S.  GRANT,  and  the  Maintenance  of  America! ' 

Nationality,  1822-1885.  By  William  Conant  Church,  late  Lieut. -Coll 
U.S.A. 

ROBERT  E.  LEE,  and  the  Southern  Confederacy,  1S07- 

1870.  By  Prof.  Henry  Alexander  White,  of  Washington  and  Le 
University. 

ILLUSTRATED  PROSPECTUS  ON  APPLICATION. 
24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON  ;  and  NEW  YORK, 
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WOMEN'S  TRADES'  UNION  LEAGUE. 

Established  by  MRS.  PATERSON  in  1874. 
Office  : 

CLUB  UNION  BUILDINGS,  CLERKENWELL  ROAD,  E.C. 

Open  daily  from  10  to  1.    Also  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Fridays, 
8  to  10  P.M. 

Chairman  :  Miss  F.  ROUTLEDGE,  B.A. 
Hon.  Sec.  :   Miss  GERTRUDE  TUCKWELL. 
Secretary :  Miss  WILSON. 
Organizers:  Mrs.  MARLAND-BRODIE,  Miss  BARRY. 
Treasurer :  Miss  MONCK. 

Membership  of  the  League  consists  in  paying  an  annual  subscription 
to  the  funds  of  the  Society.    These  funds  are  applied  to  office  ex- 
penses and  the  promotion  of  organization  among  women,  to  watching 
Legislation,  and  to  social  work. 

OBJECTS. 

A.  ORGANIZATION.     On  invitation  from  affiliated  Societies  or 

Trades  Councils,  the  League  sends  organizers  to  any  London  or 
provincial  district  to  form  new,  or  strengthen  existing,  Trades 
Unions. 

B.  LEGISLATION.    The  League  has  a  membership  of  over  20,000 

women  Trade-Unionists,  and  acts  as  their  agent  in  making  repre- 
sentations to  Government  authorities  or  Parliamentary  Committees 
with  regard  to  their  legislative  requirements.     Complaints  as  to 
grievances  and  breaches  of  Factory  and  Public  Health  Legislation 
are  investigated  by  the  League,  and  referred  to  the  proper  quarters, 
over  100  having  been  dealt  with  last  year  in  this  way. 

C.  SOCIAL  WORK.    The  League  arranges  entertainments  and  forms 

clubs  among  working  women.    The  Paterson  Working  Girls'  Club 
meets  weekly  at  the  League  Offices,  which  are  also  a  house  of  call 
for  women  for  purposes  of  inquiry,  complaint,  and  information. 

PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS     ....  £27,000,000. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

'  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH.  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ, 
and  COLOMBO. 

mv,,,™..,    /  F.  GREEN  &  CO.                          »            Head  Offices : 
managers    -j  ANDERSONi  ANDERSON,  &  CO.  J   Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  s  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

MEDOC— VIN  ORDINAIRE.       Boptes: YBnot, 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.  The 
quality  of  tfiis  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  14s.  8s. 
at  much  higher  prices. 

ST.  ESTEPHE 

SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.    On  com- 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.     The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from  17S.     9S.  6d. 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  us 
in  London  and  the  Provinces,  gives  us  additional  confidence 
id  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 

3  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid 
to  any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  Is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great 
Britain  to  equal  them  in  value. 

General  Price  List  Free  by  Post. 

JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 
WINE  MERCHANTS, 

LIVERPOOL :  37  North  John  St.  Manchester :  26  Market  St. 

M.  &  W.  MILTON, 
DEALERS  IN  HORSES,  AND  JOBMASTERS, 

PARK   LANE,  PICCADILLY. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  100  YEARS. 

M.  &  W.  MILTON  have  always  on  Show  200  HORSES 
selected  from  the  principal  Fairs  in  England  &  Ireland. 

T  T  ORSES.  200  (English  and  Irish),  with 

-L  -L     unrivalled  action  and  remarkably  handsome. — 
Messrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  dealers  in  high-class 
Horses,  and  Jobmasters,  of  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W. , 
beg  to  inform  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  they  have 
always  a  large  number  of  HORSES  and  COBS  suit- 
able for  all  purposes  ON  SHOW  at  their  establish- 
ment, which  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  London. 
They  consist  of  pairs  of  blacks,  browns,  bays,  chest- 
nuts, roans,  and  greys  ;   they  are  all  well-matched 
animals   for   barouche,   sociable,   landau,  brougham, 
victoria,  mail  phaeton,  or  riding  purposes ;  also  pairs 
of  perfectly  trained  cobs  for  ladies'  driving  and  riding, 
and  several  single-harness  horses  and  cobs,  with  breed- 
ing, substance,  and  quality.    They  are  the  most  durable 
animals  that  can  be  found,  fast,  with  admirable  high 
action ;   they  have  perfect  manners,  and  have  been 
selected  and  purchased  at  the  principal  fairs  in  England 
and  Ireland  by  the  firm,  who  still  retain  the  well-known 
judgment  of  their  father,  the  late  Matt.  Milton,  of 
Piccadilly.    All  horses  sold  or  let  on  job  at  the  most 
moderate  prices ;  any  veterinary  examination  and  reason- 
able trial  allowed,  or  warranted  sound.  The  only  address 
in  London  is  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W.   Two  hundred 
horses  always  on  show.    Established  above  100  years 
Telegrams,  "  Checkless."    Telephone  2993. 

THE  NEW  RIETFONTEIN  ESTATE  GOLD  MINES, 

LIMITED. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  Transfer  Books  of  the  above  Com- 
pany will  be  Closed  from  the  ist  to  the  ioth  October,  both  dates  inclusive,  for  the 
purpose  of  balancing  the  Share  Ledgers. 

By  order, 

THE  JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 
LIMITED,  LONDON  AGENTS. 

THOS.  HONEY,  Secretary. 
10  and  11  Austin  Friars,  E.C,  17th  September,  1897. 

THE  ROODEPOORT  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

NOTICE  IS  HERERY  GIVEN  that  the  Transfer  Books  of  the  above  Com- 
pany will  be  Closed  from  the  ist  to  the  ioth  October,  both  dates  inclusive,  for  the 
purpose  of  balancing  the  Share  Ledgers. 

By  order, 

THE  JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 
LONDON  AGENTS. 

THOS.  HONEY,  Secretary. 
10  and  11  Austin  Friars,  E.C,  17th  September,  1897. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.    Est.  1803.-1  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C  ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  &  47  Chancery 
Lane.     Subscribed  Capital,  ^1,200,000.    Paid-up,  ^300,000.  Total  Funds,  over 
£1,500,000.                                    E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

SUN    INSURANCE  OFFICE. 

■  ™                     Founded  1710. 
Head  Office  :  63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 
London  Branches  : 

60  Charing  Cross  ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane  ;  42  Mincing  Lane,  E.C 
THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Bum  Insured  in  1896,  £388,952,800. 

The  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  and  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  £9,328.708. 

FIRE.  —  LIFE.  —  ENDOWMENTS.  —  ANNUITIES. 

Fire  Insurances  effected  on  most  favourable  terms. 
LIFE  BONUSES  LARCE,  either  in  Cash  or  Additions  to  Sum  Assured. 
All  participating  Life  Policies  effected  in  1807.  at  annual  premiums,  will  share  in 
the  profits  of  their  class  for  TWO  FULL  YEARS  for  the  term  ending  1898. 
EQUITABLE  RATES.     MODERATE  EXPENSES. 
Head  Offices:  1  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL;  7  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

JOB   HORSES.— JOB   HORSES.— JOB 

1     HORSES.— Messrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  6  Park 
Lane,  Piccadilly,  W.,  SUPPLY  superior  high-stepping 
English  Pairs  and  Single  Horses  of  quality,  by  the  month 
or  year.  Terms  moderate.   Established  above  100  years. 
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BOHN'S  LIBRARIES. 

1847-1897. 

FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  PUBLICATION. 

The  inauguration  of  this  series  of  Copyright  Works  was  the  first  attempt  on  the  part  of  English  publishers 
to  provide  good  literature  at  a  low  price.  It  was  commenced  in  1847  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Bohn  with  the  issue  of  his 
Standard  Library,  which  consisted  of  reprints  and  translations  of  the  classical  literature  of  England,  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy.  The  success  which  attended  this  was  so  great  that  Mr.  Bohn  was  encouraged  to  extend  the 
field,  and  he  started  the  various  "Libraries"  known  as  The  Scientific,  The  Illustrated,  The  Classical, 
The  Antiquarian,  &c.  In  every  case  the  works  were  admirably  printed  on  good  paper,  and  furnished  with 
illustrations,  portraits,  and  maps  of  the  highest  quality.  So  important  an  influence  has  this  series  obtained 
in  the  advancement  of  English  education,  that  there  is  hardly  a  library,  public  or  private,  the  nucleus  of  which 
is  not  founded  on  "Bohn." 

THOMAS  CARLYLE  said  of  it :  "I  may  say,  in  regard  to  all  manner  of  books,  Bohn's  Publication 
Series  is  the  usefullest  thing  I  know  "  ;  and  his  friend  EMERSON  recognized  its  admirable  purpose  when  he 
said  :  "  The  translations  of  Bohn's  Library  have  done  for  [literature  what  railroads  have  done  for  internal 
intercourse." 

In  1864  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sons  acquired  the  series,  and  from  time  to  time  added  new  works,  until  to-day  it 
includes  over  770  volumes  in  all  departments  of  literature,  art,  and  science.  With  the  progress  of  scholarship 
and  research,  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sons  have  found  that  new  editions  and  new  translations  were  necessary,  and  these 
they  have  initiated,  with  the  result  that  Bohn's  Libraries  are  unrivalled  for  accuracy  of  text.  As  for  the  editorial 
work,  the  chief  literary  organ  of  America — the  New  York  Critic — considers  "  the  imprint  of  Bohn's  Standard 
Library  is  a  guarantee  of  good  editing." 

Within  late  years  the  Publishers  have  so  far  improved  the  paper,  printing,  and  binding  that  the  volumes 
form  handsome  as  well  as  essential  additions  to  every  library. 

770  Volumes  at  3s.  6d.  op  5s.  each,  with  a  few  exceptions. 


The  following  Volumes  have  been  recently  issued  or  are  in  preparation  : — 


The  PROSE  WORKS  of  JONATHAN  SWIFT. 

Edited  by  Temple  Scott.    With  an  Introduction  by  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.P.,  in  about  10  vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 
Vol.  I.  "  A  TALE  of  a  TUB,"  "  The  BATTLE  of  the  BOOKS,"  and 
other  Early  Works.    Edited  by  Temple  Scott.    With  Introduction  by 
he  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.P.    Portrait  and  Facsimiles. 

Vol.  II.  "The  JOURNAL  to  STELLA."  Edited  by  F.  Ryland, 
M.  A.    With  a  Facsimile  Letter  and  2  Portraits  of  Stella. 

MOTLEY'S  HISTORY  of  the  RISE  of  the 

DUTCH  REPUBLIC.  With  Introduction  by  Moncure  D. 
Conway,  and  Portrait  of  Motley.    3  vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 

COMTE'S  POSITIVE  PHILOSOPHY.  Trans- 

lated  and  Condensed  by  Harriet  Martineau.  With  Introduction 
by  Frederic  Harrison.    3  vols.  5s.  each. 

EARLY  ESSAYS  by  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

Collected  from  Various  Sources  by  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs.    3s.  6d. 

BURTON'S  ANATOMY  of  MELANCHOLY. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.  With  an  Introduction  by 
A.  H.  Bullen.    Portrait  and  Full  Index.    3  vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 


The   WORKS  of  GEORGE  BERKELEY, 

BISHOP  OF  CLOYNE.  Edited  by  George  Sampson.  With  a 
Biographical  Introduction  by  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P. 
3  vols.  5s.  each.  L Vo1-  /-  ready. 

HORACE.    A  New  Literal  Prose  Translation. 

By  A.  Hamilton  Bryce,  LL.D.,  Translator  and  Editor  of  "  Virgil " 
&c.    3s.  6d. 

The  CAMPAIGN  of  SEDAN :  the  Downfall 

of  the  Second  Empire,  August— September,  1870.  By  George 
Hooper,  Author  of  "  Waterloo  :  the  Downfall  of  the  First  Napoleon  : 
a  History  of  the  Campaign  of  1815."  With  General  Map  and  6 
Plans  of  Battle.    New  Edition.    3s.  6d.  [Shortly. 


LELAND  ITINERARY.  Edited  by  Laurence 

Gomme,  F.S.A.    In  several  volumes.  [Preparing. 

GASPARY'S  HISTORY  of  ITALIAN  LITE- 

RATURE.    Translated  by  Hermann  Oelsner,  Ph.D.    Vol.  I. 

[Preparing. 


COMPLETE   CATALOGUE    OF   THE    SERLES    ON  A PPLLCA TL ON. 


London:   GEORGE    BELL   &   SONS,    York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


REGISTERED  AS  A  TTE  WSP APER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  5  New-street  Square,  EC,  and  Published  by  Alfred  Cuthbert  Davies  at  the  Cffice, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.—  Saturday,  25  Septemier,  1897. 
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NOTES. 

OPERATIONS  on  the  Indian  frontier  have  slackened 
during  the  week.  The  final  discomfiture  of  the 
two  Mullahs  and  the  destruction  of  Jarobi,  the  Hadda 
Mullah's  village,  has  taken  the  heart  out  of  the  Momands 
and  they  are  now  ready  to  submit.  There  still  remain 
the  Orakzais  and  the  Afridis,  but  they  too  appear  to 
have  been  discouraged  by  the  heavy  punishment  of  the 
other  tribesmen,  and  more  especially  by  the  convincing 
proof  the  Ameer  has  given  them  that  he  in  no  way 
countenances  their  action.  Both  these  tribes  hav^-been 
deluded  into  the  idea  that  the  Ameer  would  help  them 
with  arms  and  ammunition.  But  their  deputations  to 
Cabul  have  been  turned  back  at  Jalalabad,  and  they 
are  at  last  convinced  that  no  help  is  to  be  expected  from 
that  quarter.  Indeed,  the  Ameer  is  very  angry  with  the 
tribesmen  for  closing  the  Khyber  Pass.  The  stoppage 
of'the  caravans  has  touched  him  in  a  sensitive  part,  his 
pocket.  Meanwhile  it  is  necessary  that  the  Afridis  and 
the  Orakzais  should  receive  a  sharp  lesson  like  the  rest. 
And  afterwards  ?  The  military  operations  are  the 
least  difficult  part  of  the  whole  business.  When  we 
have  taught  the  tribesmen  the  value  of  Lee  Metford 
bullets  as  instruments  of  correction  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  dodging  a  Maxim  gun,  it  remains  for  us 
to  persuade  ourselves  that  we  have  left  behind  us 
in  the  hills  a  great  legacy  of  love. 

If  anything  were  needed  to  show  the  utter  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  Liberal  party,  it  has  been  provided  by  the 
three  politicians  who  have  opened  the  campaign  of 
speechifying  during  the  week.  Mr.  Morley  ranged 
over  the  whole  earth  in  search  of  an  indictment  of  the 
present  Administration.  The  spectacle  of  the  political 
philosopher  gravely  addressing  the  inhabitants  of 
Arbroath  on  the  iniquity  of  allowing  Greece  to  be 
beaten  by  Turkey  was  one  to  make  the  man  who  is  no 
politician  smile.  Neither  Mr.  Morley,  nor  Mr.  George 
Russell  at  Bedford,  was  kind  enough  to  tell  us  what 
else  could  have  been  done.  We  are  none  of  us 
precisely  proud  of  what  has  happened  in  the  East  ;  but 
as  no  one  has  ventured  to  suggest  that  we  ought  to 
have  gone  to  war  for  the  sake  of  Greece,  the  talk  of 
Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  Russell  may  be  set  down  as  the 
vaporous  talk  of  politicians  who  are  not  burdened  by 
the  responsibilities  of  office.  As  for  Mr.  Asquith,  it  is 
really  time  he  gave  up  whining  about  the  Workmen's 
Accidents  Act.  In  East  Fife  he  was  at  it  again,  com- 
plaining in  reality  that  the  Conservatives  had  passed  a 
better  Bill  than  the  Liberals  would  ever  have  dared  to 
introduce.  His  contribution  to  a  platform  for  the 
Liberal  party  was  the  statement  that  the  Liberals 
believed  in  progress.  This  is  a  little  vague  as  a  policy 
on  which  to  appeal  to  the  country. 


There  is  a  story  that  Mr.  Morley  changed  the  date 
of  his  meetings  in  order  to  be  ahead  of  Mr.  Asquith, 
who  had  chosen  a  date  prior  to  that  which  Mr.  Morley 
had  originally  fixed.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
truth  of  this,  but  if  it  is  not  true  it  ought  to  be. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  characteristic  of  the 
member  for  the  Montrose  Burghs.  No  one  was  ever 
more  vigilant  in  the  choice  of  occasions.  His  career  is 
marked  by  the  selection  of  times  for  his  speeches 
when  he  has  had  to  make  some  announcement  of 
policy,  or  break  some  long  political  silence,  or 
express  himself  on  some  stirring  national  event. 
He  is  resolute  in  throwing  overboard  all  unnecessary 
accessories,  inflexible  in  the  sacrifice  of  everything  he 
believes  is  not  essential  to  the  central  permanent  prin- 
ciple of  a  cause.  He  lost  Newcastle  because  he  miscal- 
culated his  strength  there,  and  the  local  party  managers 
allowed  the  ground  to  be  honeycombed  under  his  feet. 
Engaged  at  the  Irish  Office  during  a  great  portion  of 
his  time,  he  had  little  opportunity  of  keeping  himself 
before  a  constituency  of  over  30,000  electors. 

There  were  many  ties  by  which  Mr.  Morley  could  have 
bound  his  constituents  to  him — the  literary  tie  which 
would  have  made  his  hold  sure  and  permanent  upon  a 
class  that  is  proverbially  uncertain  in  party  politics,  and 
the  purely  social  tie  which  would  have  held  still  larger 
numbers.  But  he  cultivated  neither.  His  hands  were 
full ;  he  disdained  the  meaner  arts  of  electioneering.  The 
political  tie  which  alone  he  cultivated,  and  that,  per- 
haps, once  a  year  in  a  hall  capable  of  holding  only  a 
tenth  of  the  constituency,  dissolved  by  neglect.  This 
was  a  great  miscalculation  of  forces  and  of  chances, 
and  one  which  Mr.  Morley,  judging  by  his  general 
outlook  and  character,  should  have  been  the  last  to 
make.  His  Scotch  constituency,  scattered  as  it  is  over 
half  a  dozen  little  burghs,  will  not  allow  him  to  forget 
them.  They  will  have  a  speech  each,  if  they  die  for  it, 
and  as  many  free  copies  of  current  Bills  as  they  can 
squeeze  from  him. 

A  few  days  before  the  last  Conservative  Administra- 
tion went  out  of  office,  in  August  1892,  Sir  James 
Fergusson,  then  Postmaster-Genera1,  hurriedly  signed 
the  heads  of  an  agreement  between  the  Post  Office  and 
the  National  Telephone  Company,  whereby  the  latter 
body,  in  exchange  for  trifling  concessions,  obtained 
certain  very  substantial  advantages.  Curiously  enough, 
Sir  James  Fergusson  is  now  one  of  the  Directors  of 
the  National  Telephone  Company — an  enormously  over- 
capitalized undertaking,  which  at  the  present  time  is 
benefiting  largely  by  the  agreement.  We  do  not  sug- 
gest that  there  is  any  connexion  between  the  two  facts, 
but  we  do  regret  that  Sir  James  Fergusson  did  not 
perceive  the  unwisdom  of  giving  a  handle  to  his  enemies 
by  becoming  a  director  of  a  concern  which,  rightly  or 
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wrongly,  he  is  said  to  have  treated  with  exceptional 
generosity  during  his  term  of  office  at  St.  Martin's-le- 
Grand. 

It  can  scarcely  be  called  an  honour  to  be  a  director 
of  the  National  Telephone  Company,  for,  thanks  to  this 
gigantic  monopoly,  which  has  grown  up  under  the 
sheltering  wing  of  the  Post  Office,  England  has  the 
worst  and  the  dearest  telephone  system  in  the  world. 
No  wonder  the  provincial  towns  are  complaining 
bitterly  of  the  inadequate  service.  London  is  no  better 
off ;  but  unless  the  policy  of  the  Post  Office  is  changed 
there  is  little  hope  of  an  improvement.  The  Postmaster- 
General  still  possesses  the  right  to  issue  licences  to 
other  persons  and  to  establish  telephone  exchanges 
himself,  but  at  present  the  Post  Office  will  neither 
compete  with  the  Company  nor  allow  municipalities  to 
do  so. 

We  are  not  accustomed  to  rely  implicitly  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  information  furnished  by  the  "Times," 
but  a  visit  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  principal  Colonies 
was  so  eminently  the  fitting  thing,  after  the  festivities  of 
the  Jubilee  and  his  tour  in  Ireland,  that  we  accepted  the 
statement  of  our  contemporary  on  Friday  last  without 
reserve.  It  appears— strange  portent ! — that  it  is  the 
(t  Daily  Telegraph"  to  which  we  must  look  for  accurate 
information  on  such  matters,  since  on  Saturday  morning 
that  journal  gave  an  authoritative  denial  to  the  report. 
Oddly  enough,  too,  the  great  personages  concerned  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  inform  the  "Times  "  of  its 
mistake,  and  so  on  Saturday  it  had  a  long  leader  con- 
gratulating the  Duke  of  York  on  his  projected  voyage. 
The  "Times"  inserted  the  official  contradiction  on 
Monday,  but  it  has  not  yet  withdrawn  its  congratula- 
tions. For  our  part  we  take  this,  the  first,  opportunity 
of  withdrawing  ours,  and  of  apologizing  for  assuming 
that  the  Duke  of  York  was  going  to  do  exactly  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  moment. 

The  result  of  the  by-election  in  Denbighshire  has 
proved  the  political  surprise  of  the  Recess.  The  Liberal 
candidate,  Mr.  Moss,  has  been  returned  by  a  majority 
of  over  two  thousand  three  hundred,  the  largest  ever 
polled  in  a  constituency  remarkable  for  great  Liberal 
majorities.  Sir  George  Osborne  Morgan,  who  repre- 
sented the  division  for  thirty  years,  had  in  1895  a 
majority  of  a  little  less  than  eighteen  hundred.  Every- 
body anticipated  that  Mr.  Moss's  majority  would  be 
smaller.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  larger  by  more  than  five 
hundred.  Mr.  Kenyon  polled  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  fewer  than  the  Tory  candidate  on  last  occasion, 
and  Mr.  Moss  about  the  same  number  more  than  his 
predecessor  in  the  representation.  It  is  admitted  that 
the  personal  bias  was  all  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Kenyon,  in 
so  far  as  he  was  better  known  and  occupied  a  more 
influential  position  in  the  constituency.  The  result 
must  be  taken  as  a  reproof  to  Mr.  Kenyon  for  his 
suspicious  conversion  to  the  legal  eight-hours  day,  and 
as  a  warning  to  candidates  that  constituencies  are 
growing  sick  of  this  paltering  with  personal  convictions 
in  order  to  catch  votes. 

In  Church  quarters  it  is  hinted  not  obscurely  that  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  is  responsible  in  great  part  for  the 
result  of  the  Denbigh  election.  That  militant  prelate 
has  made  himself  thoroughly  unpopular  ;  the  arrears 
of  diocesan  work  are  accumulating,  and  clergy  and 
laity  grumbling,  while  his  lordship  is  letting  off  fire- 
works and  preserving  the  Establishment.  Nor  is  he 
the  only  bishop  who  is  cordially  disliked  by  Churchmen 
and  clergy  alike. 

Three  candidates  are  in  the  field  for  the  representa- 
tion of  Barnsley,  the  Independent  Labour  party  having 
chosen  Mr.  Pete  Curran.  Some  idea  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  politics  of  the  Liberal  candidate,  Mr.  Walton, 
and  the  "  Labour  candidate  "  so  called,  may  be  gathered 
from  a  manifesto  signed  by  Mr.  Pickard,  M.P.  "You 
should  vote  for  Mr.  Walton,"  says  Mr.  Pickard  to  his 
followers,  "  because  he  is  as  good,  if  not  a  better, 
Radical  and  Socialist  than  any  man  in  the  Independent 
Labour  pirty."  Whether  this  testimony  will  help 
Radicals  w'.io  are  not  Socialists  to  vote  for  Mr.  Walton 


is  another  matter.  The  Liberal  majority  in  Barnsley, 
it  may  be  stated,  has  never  been  smaller  than  2,167,  ar>d 
it  has  been  as  high  as  3,983. 

The  Greek  Chamber  having  declined  to  pass  a  vote 
of  confidence  in  the  Government,  M.  Ralli  has  resigned. 
This  would  be  a  piece  of  good  news  if  there  were  any 
politician  in  Athens  who  would  be  an  improvement  on  the 
blatant  and  reckless  demagogue.  But  there  is  not. 
In  the  meantime  the  treaty  of  peace  does  not  look 
like  getting  itself  passed  with  any  great  rapidity. 
Article  2,  decreeing  the  indemnity  and  the  international 
control  of  Greek  finances,  is  too  bitter  a  pill  for  the 
deputies  to  swallow  at  the  first  attempt,  and  there  is 
neither  jam  nor  gilding  that  can  make  it  palatable. 
However  it  will  have  to  be  swallowed  sooner  or  later. 
The  alternative  is  the  appearance  of  the  Turkish  army 
on  the  heights  above  Athens.  One  can  only  speak  to 
the  Greek  as  to  a  naughty  boy,  and  tell  him  that  after 
all  he  has  brought  it  on  himself  and  the  medicine  will 
do  him  good.  Foreign  control  of  the  revenues  will  be 
the  next  best  thing  to  a  tyrant  for  the  Greek  nation. 
If  they  could  be  governed  with  a  firm  hand,  they  might 
still,  perhaps,  recover  a  faint  reflection  of  their  ancient 
glory. 

There  seems  at  last  to  be  some  prospect  that  a 
conference  between  the  masters  and  the  men  in  the 
engineering  dispute  will  be  arranged.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Engineers'  Society,  after  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Ritchie  at  the  Board  of  Trade  on  Thursday,  stated  that 
the  latter  had  proposed  a  basis  for  the  settlement  of 
the  dispute,  and  that  this  had  been  accepted  on  behalf 
of  the  men.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  engineers  to  say  that 
they  have  from  the  commencement  been  ready  to  meet 
the  employers  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  ques- 
tions at  issue.  But  the  employers  have  always 
declined  to  meet  the  men.  They  have  declared 
that  they  will  be  content  with  nothing  except  absolute 
victony.  Now,  however,  the  attitude  of  the  federation 
of  allied  trades,  which  has  declared  in  favour  of  the 
eight-hours  day,  but  has  hesitated  to  throw  in  its  lot 
with  the  engineers,  has  visibly  changed  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that,  rather  than  precipitate  a  general  conflict, 
which  would  work  irretrievable  harm  to  the  whole 
engineering  industry,  the  employers  may  accept  Mr. 
Ritchie's  invitation  to  a  conference.  Once  the  em- 
ployers have  formulated  their  conditions  and  abandon 
their  attitude  of  general  defiance,  discussion  will  be 
possible  and  a  compromise  can  be  arranged.  Probably 
a  week  of  fifty-one  hours  will  form  the  basis  of  the 
agreement. 

The  selection  of  the  new  Spanish  Ministry  will  be  of 
no  small  importance  with  regard  to  the  settling  of 
affairs  in  the  Colonies.  Sefior  Sagasta,  the  Liberal 
leader,  seems  fully  aware  that  no  advantage  can  accrue 
to  his  country  by  a  conflict  with  the  United  States,  and 
believes  in  the  concession  of  autonomy  as  the  sole 
remedy  for  Cuba.  The  resignation  of  General  Azcar- 
raga's  Ministry  leads  to  the  inference  that  Spanish 
politicians  in  general  now  admit  the  necessity  of  this 
solution.  It  is  certainly  the  policy  advocated  by  the 
Vatican,  which  for  the  time  being  is  Spain's  chief 
counsellor.  The  excommunication  of  the  Minister  for 
Finance  need  not  have  led  to  any  one's  resignation. 
The  Pope,  in  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  him  as  judge 
beyond  whom  there  is  no  appeal,  might  have  simply  re- 
moved the  ecclesiastical  censure,  and  there  would  have 
been  an  end  of  the  matter.  The  fact  that  he  did  not 
do  so,  or  that  he  did  not  seek  a  reconciliation  between 
Minister  and  Bishop,  shows  that  there  were  other 
schemes  behind.  An  occasion  apparently  was  wanted 
for  changing  Ministries,  with  a  view  to  changing  policies. 

The  Maidstone  epidemic,  lamentable  and  disastrous 
as  it  is  now,  might  have  attained  enormous  dimensions 
a  few  decades  ago.  The  history  of  typhoid  is  known 
with  great  accuracy,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  realized  that 
an  epidemic  existed  the  local  authorities,  with  the  aid  of 
a  Government  official,  set  to  work  to  trace  the  cases  back- 
wards to  their  immediate  cause.  Typhoid,  like  scarlet- 
fever,  very  frequently  becomes  epidemic  through  being 
spread  with  the  milk  supply  ;  but  at  Maidstone  the  dis- 
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tribution  of  the  cases  pointed  to  infection  of  the  water- 
supply.  Typhoid  germs  live,  and  probably  multiply, 
in  water  that  contains  an  excess  of  organic  matter,  and 
the  first  step  taken  was  to  shut  off  the  polluted  supply. 
Fortunately  at  Maidstone  there  are  several  sources  of 
water,  and  the  contamination  is  not  general,  so  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  addition  of  a  water  famine  to 
the  troubles  of  the  town.  With  proper  isolation  of  ex- 
isting cases,  and  suppression  of  the  source  of  infection, 
it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  epidemic  will  be  rapidly 
conquered.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  throw  the 
blame  on  the  hoppers,  it  being  suggested  that  the 
disease  was  brought  into  the  district  by  them.  This, 
however,  is  quite  a  minor  matter.  Sporadic  cases  of 
typhoid  are  practically  always  with  us,  and  the  blame 
for  an  epidemic  lies  not  with  an  unfortunate  migrating 
patient,  but  with  the  authorities  who  allow  their  water 
supply  to  be  within  reach  of  typhoid  infection.  It  may 
be  impossible  to  have  a  water-supply  quite  free  from 
surface  drainage  ;  but  if  there  is  the  slightest  chance  of 
drainage  reaching  it,  frequent  and  regular  bacteriolo- 
gical examination  must  be  made. 

The  "Daily  Chronicle"  tries  to  make  capital  for 
Dissent  out  of  the  undoubted  predominance  in  the 
Church  of  England  of  the  High  Church  party  at  the 
present  moment.  But  the  High  Church  party  of  to- 
day is  not  that  of  Tractarianism,  nor  that  of  Ritualism 
either  :  it  is  a  very  much  saner  and  wider  thing.  The 
truth  is  that  the  Broad  Church  school — a  party  it  never 
was — has  become  absorbed  into  High  Churchism,  and 
has  speedily  leavened  the  whole  lump.  Dr.  Llewelyn 
Davies'  paper  at  the  Church  Congress  makes  that  per- 
fectly clear. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  told  the  working  men 
at  Nottingham  that  he  had  known  what  it  was  to  want 
food  and  fire,  and — what  he  felt  more  than  either — to 
wear  patched  clothes.  He  could  thresh  as  well  as  any 
of  them  and  drive  as  straight  a  furrow  as  the  best. 
We  wonder  what  was  the  proportion  of  real  workmen 
at  this  meeting  ?  These  gatherings  are  generally 
crowded,  but  the  method  of  distributing  the  tickets  is 
so  absurd  that  they  are  only  "  working-men's  "  meetings 
in  name. 

The  Chairman  of  the  London  School  Board,  the 
Marquess  of  Londonderry,  bade  farewell  to  the  members 
of  the  Board  on  Thursday  in  an  address  which  essayed 
a  statement  of  the  progress  of  education  during  the 
reign  of  Her  Majesty.  Lord  Londonderry  was  not  known 
as  an  educationalist  when  he  became  Chairman  two 
years  ago.  But  he  has  made  an  excellent  head  of  the 
London  Board  ;  impartial,  tactful,  and  possessed  of 
much  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs.  His  address  brings 
out  more  prominently  than  we  have  elsewhere  seen  the 
modernity  of  our  education  system,  and  the  greatness 
of  the  work  done  by  the  London  Board.  It  is  commonly 
forgotten  that  the  London  School  Board  was,  so  to  say, 
an  afterthought.  Mr.  Forster's  original  proposals  con- 
tained no  provision  for  a  central  body  to  control  the 
educational  interests  of  the  metropolis,  and  Mr.  Forster 
himself  was  opposed  to  the  alteration  of  his  plan.  The 
amendment,  which  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  London 
Board,  was  only  carried  by  five  in  a  thin  House. 

Sir  Edward  Fry's  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
working  of  the  Irish  Land  Acts  has  only  sat  for  a  week, 
but  already  all  the  interest  has  gone  out  of  it.  Those 
who  imagined  like  Mr.  Morley  that  it  was  intended  to 
"intimidate"  the  Land  Courts  into  giving  decisions 
favourable  to  the  landlords  have  been  disappointed,  for 
nothing  could  be  more  ideally  judicial  and  businesslike 
than  the  attitude  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  and  his 
colleagues.  Sir  Edward  Fry  poses  as  a  traveller  in  an 
unknown  land  seeking  for  information  ;  but  if  counsel 
or  witness  attempts  to  play  upon  this  presumed  igno- 
rance, he  soon  finds  that  Sir  Edward  knows  a  great  deal 
more  of  the  subject  than  is  convenient.  Mr.  Traill  as  a 
landlord,  and  Mr.  Fotterell  as  a  tenant's  advocate,  are 
of  course  avowed  experts,  and  the  Commission  will  do 
its  work  creditably  ;  but  it  will  all  lead  to  nothing.  For 
better  or  for  worse,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Act  of  1881  started 
us  on  a  course  from  which  there  is  no  going  back.  Rent- 


fixing  by  peripatetic  Commissioners  who  can  only  devote 
about  half  an  hour  to  decide  the  rental  value  of  a 
farm  is  an  absurdity  ;  but  by  the  accident  of  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  system  being  concurrent  with  the  fall  in 
prices  it  has  acted  as  a  gigantic  rent-reducing  machine, 
and  could  not  be  stopped  without  danger  of  a  revolu- 
tion. The  landlords  are  reduced  to  the  position  of  "  a 
mortgagee  with  a  bad  security,"  and  the  wisest  of  them 
only  pray  for  a  hastening  of  the  process  of  purchase  by 
which  their  mortgage  will  be  paid  off  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

The  1798  Centenary  in  Ireland  threatens  to  prove  a 
fiasco.  The  half-dozen  factions  who  are  making  the 
country  ridiculous  cannot  unite  even  for  the  celebration  of 
the  events  of  a  century  ago.  And  all  the  while  the 
Bishops  and  higher  clergy  are  silently  but  solidly  hos- 
tile, for  they  cannot  forget  that  the  '98  movement  was 
first  of  all  revolutionary  and  anti-clerical.  This  is  a 
great  pity,  for  the  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen  were, 
after  all,  a  creditable  and  capable  body  of  men,  whose 
memory  is  worth  celebrating.  The  country  was  un- 
doubtedly suffering  at  that  time  under  a  corrupt  and 
unintelligent  tyranny,  and  those  who  took  the  risks  of 
an  open  insurrection  had,  at  any  rate,  the  courage  of 
their  opinions.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Arthur 
O'Connor  and  Hamilton  Rowan  were  men  of  character 
and  resolution,  of  whom  any  country  might  be  proud, 
and  Wolfe  Tone  came  very  near  to  being  a  great 
man.  When  an  ex-Prime  Minister  and  a  Unionist 
Duke  can  join  in  celebrating  William  Wallace  and 
the  Queen  can  avow  her  Jacobite  sympathies,  there 
is  surely  no  reason  why  Irishmen  of  all  classes  and 
parties  should  "fear  to  speak  of  '98." 

The  Nile  campaign  having  come  to  a  standstill,  pend- 
ing the  completion  of  the  Abu  Hamed  railway,  attention 
is  directed  to  the  situation  at  Kassala,  which  has 
become  urgent  owing  to  the  reiterated  demands  of  the 
Italian  Government  to  be  relieved  of  that  burdensome 
post.  The  papers  still  keep  talking  of  an  Italian 
"  cession  "  of  Kassala  to  England  ;  but  there  has  never 
been  a  question  of  that.  By  the  Dufferin-Rudini  Treaty 
of  15  April,  1891,  Italy  received  permission  to  occupy 
Kassala,  "  if  obliged  to  do  so  by  the  necessities  of  the 
military  situation  "  ;  but  it  was  expressly  provided  that 
the  "  temporary  military  occupation  "  should  not  abro- 
gate the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment, which  rights  were  simply  to  remain  in  suspense 
"until  the  Egyptian  Government  shall  be  in  a  position 
to  reoccupy  the  district  in  question."  Italy  has  long 
been  sick  of  her  bargain,  and  as  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Italian  troops  would  probably  mean  the  prompt  occu- 
pation of  the  place  by  Osman  Digna,  steps  have  to  be 
taken  for  providing  an  Egyptian  or  Indian  garrison. 

Colonel  Parsons,  Governor  of  Suakim,  has  gone  to 
Massowah  to  report  on  this  point,  for  it  is  doubtless 
by  way  of  that  post  that  Kassala  will  be  relieved.  All 
talk  under  present  conditions  of  an  advance  on  Kassala 
from  Berber  or  from  Suakim  is  very  wide  of  the  mark, 
as  such  advance  would  be  through  a  difficult  and 
hostile  country,  whereas  the  road  from  Massowah  to 
Kassala  has  been  in  regular  use  by  Italian  troops  for 
years  past,  and  presents  no  serious  difficulties.  It  was 
reported  on  by  Captain  Speedy  in  1884,  when  the 
unhappy  Gladstone  Government  was  trying  to  make  up 
its  mind  to  save  the  Kassala  garrison  from  massacre. 
Two  regiments  of  Punjaub  Infantry  and  one  of  Bengal 
Lancers,  with  a  battery  of  mountain  guns,  were  the 
force  then  suggested,  and  these,  said  Captain  Speedy, 
could  be  got  through  from  Massowah  to  Kassala  in 
fourteen  days.  Needless  to  say,  the  force  was  not  sent, 
and  the  loyal  Mudir  and  his  men  were  massacred  by 
the  Mahdists,  but  the  Massowah  road  still  ren  ains  the 
best  way  of  reaching  the  upper  Atbara  valley  ;  indeed, 
it  was  at  one  time  spoken  of  as  an  alternative  route 
to  Khartoum  itself. 

The  Emperor  William  would  seem  to  be  seeking  a 
reconciliation  with  Prince  Bismarck.  The  recent 
developments  in  European  politics  have  possibly  made 
him  realize  that  after  all  a  policy  dist'nguished  by 
jaunts  through  European  capitals  and  an  attitude  of 
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absurd  bombast  is  at  best  a  poor  substitute  for  the 
statesmanship  and  acute  diplomacy  which  made  Ger- 
many a  Power  to  be  feared  when  Prince  Bismarck  was 
Chancellor.  So  a  new  armed  cruiser,  one  of  the  nuclei 
of  the  great  German  navy  of  the  future,  has  been 
named  after  the  ex-Chancellor,  and  the  Emperor  has 
sent  him  one  of  those  telegrams  of  which  he  is  so  fond. 
But  Prince  Bismarck  is  too  deeply  wounded  ever  to 
forgive  completely  the  ruler  who  dismissed  him  because 
he  wanted  to  have  an  Empire  to  play  with  all  to  himself, 
unchecked  by  wiser  counsels.  His  reply  to  the 
Emperor's  effusive  message  is  restrained  and  dignified, 
and  does  no  more  than  say  merely  "  Thank  you  !  " 

There  is  another  hitch  over  the  Behring  Sea  seal 
question.  Lord  Salisbury  has  refused  to  acquiesce  in 
the  suggestion  that  Russia  and  Japan  should  be  repre- 
sented at  the  proposed  Conference,  on  the  ground  that 
so  far  as  the  Pribyloff  group  is  concerned  these  nations 
have  no  locus  standi.  Russia  certainly  has  not,  for  the 
seals  of  the  Commander  Islands,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Behring  Sea,  never  mingle  with  those  on  the  Ameri- 
can islands.  But  since  the  Pribyloff  animals  in  the 
course  of  their  long  swimming  pass  close  to  the  east 
coast  of  Japan,  and  are  hunted  by  sealers  fitted  out 
at  Japanese  ports,  this  fact  might  seem  to  give  that 
country  some  ground  for  claiming  to  be  represented  ; 
but  in  any  case  it  would  be  shadowy.  If  the  Con- 
ference were  called  to  deal  generally  with  means  for 
the  preservation  of  seal  life  in  the  North  Pacific,  it 
would  be  another  matter.  But  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  alone  concerned  directly 
with  the  Pribyloff  seals,  whose  extinction,  according  to 
the  American  alarmists,  is  imminent.  At  the  same 
time,  there  could  be  no  valid  objection  to  the  pre- 
sence of  both  Russian  and  Japanese  representatives  as 
spectators. 

Last  month  there  appeared  in  the  "Times"  an 
alarmist  article  declaring  that  the  Parthenon  is  doomed 
unless  immediate  steps  are  taken  to  repair  the  most 
damaged  portions  and  to  protect  the  whole  structure  by 
a  roof.  Now  Professor  Doerpfeld  writes,  ostensibly  to 
remove  the  unpleasant  impression  made  throughout 
Europe  by  the  article,  but  really  admitting  the  truth  of 
its  statements.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Greek  Government  to  superintend  the 
repairs  which  were  commenced  last  winter,  and  he 
admits  that  the  condition  of  the  structure  is  far  from 
satisfactory,  and  in  some  portions  even  dangerous. 
Only  immediate  action  can  preserve  the  great  monu- 
ment of  ancient  Greece.  But  the  war  has  stopped  the 
operations  which  were  commenced  last  year,  and  there 
are  no  more  funds.  Incidentally  the  matter  has  pro- 
vided a  justification  for  the  action  of  Lord  Elgin  in 
removing  certain  portions  of  the  great  frieze,  and 
Professor  Doerpfeld  endorses  the  suggestion  that  the 
remaining  portions  should  be  removed  to  a  museum 
where  they  would  be  secure  from  the  process  of  dis- 
integration by  the  weather,  which  is  gradually  destroy- 
ing them.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  whole  of  the  Parthenon 
and  the  other  monuments  on  the  Acropolis  cannot  be 
removed  to  some  other  place.  So  long  as  they  remain 
there  in  the  sight  of  all  the  Athenians,  so  long  will  the 
Greeks  be  deluded  with  the  idea  that  they  are  a  great 
nation.  Moreover,  there  would  then  be  no  reason  why 
the  Athenians  should  not  indulge  their  propensity  for 
making  the  slopes  of  the  Acropolis  into  a  vast  "  fosse." 

It  is  plain  that  Dr.  Gott  is  not  a  success  as  Bishop  of 
Truro.  Cornwall  is  a  difficult  diocese,  and  even  Dr. 
Wilkinson  was  not  an  ideal  chief  pastor.  The  tempera- 
ment of  the  Cornish  people  is  peculiar,  and  their  bishop 
should  be  a  many-sided,  warm-hearted  man,  with  the 
power  of  speech,  who  understands  the  folk  with  whom 
he  has  to  do.  Dr.  Benson,  though  he  came  from  out- 
side, did  understand  the  Cornish  ;  and  perhaps  this  was 
the  most  striking  example  of  his  great  power  of 
adaptability,  which  issued  in  his  never  making  a  failure. 
The  present  Bishop  of  Truro  is  only  acceptable  to  a 
small  section  of  extreme  High  Churchmen.  "  The  two 
last  bishops,"  lately  said  a  leading  Cornish  Dissenter, 
"  were  Christians  and  gentlemen.  The  present  one  is 
neither  !  " 


WHAT  THE  TURK  INTENDS. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Therapia,  26  September,  1897. 

ALTHOUGH  the  preliminaries  of  peace  as  settled 
by  the  Powers  have  been  duly  signed  by  the 
Turkish  and  Greek  representatives,  there  is  a  very 
general  feeling  in  Constantinople  that  we  have  not  yet 
reached  the  end  of  our  troubles.  Yesterday  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  the  foreign  Ambassadors  here  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  grave  doubts  whether  the 
Greeks  had  any  serious  intention  of  paying  the  indemnity, 
and  still  graver  doubts  as  to  their  ability  to  raise  the 
money.  As  for  the  Turks,  much  as  they  need  the 
money,  I  think  they  would  prefer  to  retain  Thessaly 
rather  than  to  receive  four  million  liras  ;  and  though 
the  Sultan  is  loyally  prepared  to  carry  out  his  Treaty 
obligations,  he  and  his  Ministers  are  by  no  means 
sanguine  that  United  Europe  will  be  able  to  help  Greece 
financially  unless  the  proposed  control  is  very  strin- 
gent and  not  merely  nominal.  An  ex-Turkish  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  this  morning  said  to  me  : —  "  I  do 
not  think  we  shall  be  more  successful  with  regard  to 
the  financial  clauses  of  this  Treaty  than  we  were  with 
those  subscribed  by  the  Great  Powers  in  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin.  In  1878  it  was  laid  down  that  Montenegro, 
Bulgaria  and  Servia  were  to  bear  their  fair  share  of  the 
Ottoman  Debt,  this  share  to  be  on  an  equitable  basis 
and  to  be  decided  by  the  representatives  of  the  Great 
Powers  at  Constantinople.  In  1881,  when  we  ceded 
Thessaly  to  Greece,  the  same  formula  was  observed. 
Nineteen  years  have  elapsed,  yet,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
peated representations  of  the  Porte,  the  Powers  have 
declined  to  move  in  the  matter.  What  grounds  have 
we  for  hoping  that  they  will  be  more  willing  to  aid  us 
now  ?  As  regards  the  ex-territorial  privileges  claimed 
by  the  Greeks,  so  strongly  supported  by  your  Ambassa- 
dor, we  of  course  are  of  opinion  that  neither  Greece, 
Servia,  nor  Bulgaria,  with  whom  no  capitulations  exist, 
has  any  right  to  such  privileges.  In  fact,  there  is  a 
very  general  feeling  in  the  Council  of  Ministers  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  these  privileges  should  be  very 
materially  modified.  We  are  quite  willing  to  concede 
the  subjects  of  the  six  Great  Powers  those  legal  advan- 
tages you  now  derive  from  your  Consular  Courts,  but 
we  fail  to  see  why  now  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century  all  foreigners  resident  in  the  Ottoman  Empire 
should  be  free  from  all  taxation.  We  are  weary  of  the 
cry  '  No  representation  no  taxation.'  Are  foreign  resi- 
dents in  Germany,  France,  or  England  exempt  from 
rates  and  taxes,  and  do  they  enjoy  representation  ?  Is 
a  German  hotel-keeper  or  a  French  wine  merchant 
carrying  on  his  business  in  London  free  not  merely  from 
state  but  also  local  taxation  ?  Does  he  not  pay  for  his 
licence,  his  parochial  rates,  &c.  &c?  Has  he  a  vote? 
Yet  here  the  foreigner  pays  nothing.  Again,  in  European 
countries  stringent  laws  exist  as  to  the  nationality  of 
the  descendants  of  foreigners  who  invariably  in  the  third, 
in  some  cases  in  the  second,  generation  are  compelled 
to  undergo  military  service  and  to  adopt  the  nation- 
ality of  the  country  of  their  birth.  So  also  British-born 
subjects  naturalized  in  a  foreign  country  resume  their 
own  nationality  on  returning  to  their  native  shores  ;  but 
here  a  Turkish  subject — say  an  Armenian,  who  assumes 
British  or  American  or  French  nationality  when  he  comes 
to  Constantinople — invariably  enjoys  foreign  protec- 
tion as  if  he  were  a  foreign  born  subject.  You  may 
rely  on  it  this  question  will  soon  be  ripe  for  discussion. 
Already  we  have  sounded  and  obtained  the  support  of 
two  of  the  Great  Powers  ;  two  are  doubtful ;  whilst 
Great  Britain  and  Austria  are  opposed  to  waiving  the 
Capitulations.  But  the  modifications  of  these  manifestly 
one-sided  treaties  is  essential  from  a  financial  point  of 
view,  and  we  can  see  no  justice  in  the  present  state  of 
things.  There  are  in  Constantinople  close  on  100,000 
foreigners  enjoying  Consular  protection  and  its  conse- 
quent immunity  from  taxation.  Many  of  these — take 
your  own  countrymen  for  example— could  not  trace  their 
English  descent,  others  have  so  married  and  inter- 
married with  Greeks  that  Greek  is  their  natural  lan- 
guage. Many  thousands  cannot  speak  a  word  of 
English,  or  of  any  tongue  spoken  by  the  subjects  of 
your  Queen,   yet  they  are  furnished  with  Consular 
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passes.  In  the  Balkan  States  which  we  ceded  under 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  in  Greece,  Servia  and  Roumania, 
all  once  integral  portions  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the 
Great  Powers  have  allowed  the  Capitulations  to  fall 
into  desuetude.  Foreigners  are  taxed  in  the  same 
manner  as  natural-born  subjects,  and  very  considerable 
latitude  has  been  allowed  in  the  matter  of  the  Customs 
tariffs,  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
'  Accises,'  or  increased  local  import  dues  to  meet  local 
improvements.  Here  all  such  means  of  making  har- 
bours, quays,  &c. ,  are  forbidden." 

The  words  of  this  statesman  were  re-echoed  during  a 
visit  I  paid  to  one  of  the  Sultan's  own  Cabinet  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  leading  men  in  Turkey  of  all  parties  feel  very 
strongly  on  this  question  of  the  "  Capitulations,"  and 
resent  very  bitterly  the  attitude  adopted  towards  Turkey 
by  some  of  the  Great  Powers  -ourselves,  for  example. 
A  year  ago,  when  the  Turks  were  doubtful  as  to  the 
condition  of  their  army,  this  feeling  was  not  so  pro- 
nounced, but  now  that  they  see  they  were  able  to  defeat 
Greece  in  fifteen  days  without  dislocating  their  military 
system  and  with  an  army  of  redifs  stiffened  only  by  two 
brigades  of  the  active  army,  the  old  confidence  has 
returned,  and  Turkish  Ministers  feel  and  Turkish 
officers  show  that  they  are  indisposed  to  stand  too 
much  hectoring.  They  know,  too,  that  they  do  not 
stand  alone.  Germany  has  given  them  invaluable 
counsel  and  support,  whilst  Bulgaria  with  her  compact, 
well- trained  little  army  of  100,000  men  is  now  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Sultan.  For  the  present  at  any  rate  the 
Macedonian  question  is  dead  ;  the  chiefs  of  the  party 
have  given  pledges  of  good  conduct,  and  have  in  conse- 
quence been  well  provided  for  in  the  Bulgarian  army. 
All  danger  of  a  rising  is  at  an  end  ;  indeed  there  is  no 
secret  here  that  Prince  Ferdinand  was  quite  willing  to 
have  aided  his  suzerain  with  a  corps  d'arm^e  during 
the  late  war,  and  even  now,  should  the  Servian  pre- 
tensions grow  insupportable,  would  not  be  averse  to 
assisting  at  a  fresh  rectification  of  the  Bulgar-Servian 
frontier.  The  close  friendship  between  the  Sultan  and 
Prince  Ferdinand  makes  for  peace,  and  I  am  of  opinion 
that  a  long  period  of  quiet  is  now  assured  in  Eastern 
Europe.  From  all  I  hear,  it  is  the  evident  intention  of 
the  Sultan's  Ministers  to  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  push  forward  the  commercial  development  of 
their  country  by  the  construction  of  a  vast  network  of 
narrow-gauge  railways  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia. 
The  capital  for  these  undertakings  will  be  found  in 
Germany  ;  for,  unfortunately,  our  Ambassador  is  not  a 
persona  grata  either  "at  the  Palace  or  the  Porte,  and  the 
many  millions  which  have  within  the  last  few  years  been 
spent  in  railways  and  war  material  have  all  gone  into 
the  pockets  of  German,  not  English,  contractors.  Pos- 
sibly, from  the  humanitarian  point  of  view,  our  policy 
has  been  right  ;  personally,  I  think  it  has  been  wrong. 
But  as  to  the  disastrous  effect  such  a  policy  has  had  on 
our  commercial  relations  with  Turkey  there  can  be  no 
two  opinions.  Is  it  statecraft  to  allow  twenty  millions 
of  capital  to  be  poured  into  German  pockets  and  to 
exasperate  fifty  millions  of  our  Mahomedan  fellow- 
subjects  in  order  that  we  may  pose  as  the  protectors 
of  an  effete,  immoral  and  cowardly  race,  whose  vain 
boast  is  that  they  are  Christians?  A  Christianity  which 
preaches  murder  and  which  deals  in  dynamite  is  scarcely 
a  religion  to  be  tolerated.  I  well  remember  the  "Perish 
India  !  "  cry  of  Freeman  and  his  satellites  twenty  years 
ago  ;  but  is  the  British  merchant  of  to-day  willing  to 
see  British  trade  with  Turkey  pass  into  the  hands  of 
Germany?  Is  St.  James's  Hall  to  be  arbiter  of  our 
commercial  destinies  ? 

MR.   FREDERIC  HARRISON  AS  LITERARY 
CRITIC. 

\l\  R-  FREDERIC  HARRISON  has  contributed  to 
iVA  the  "  Positivist  Review"  of  Shaksp.  22,  109 
(r  October)  a  signed  review  of  Dr.  Bridges's  edition  of 
the  "  Opus  Majus,"  concerning  which  we  are  even  now 
unable  to  make  up  our  minds  whether  it  is  serious  or 
ironical.  If  it  is  serious,  it  is  one  of  the  most  amazing 
examples  of  modern  log-rolling. 

The  book  has  been  reviewed  at  some  length  in  the 
« Tablet "   of  11    September,   in   our  own  issue  of 


18  September,  and  in  the  "Athenaeum  "of  25  Septem- 
ber. In  each  of  these  reviews  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  text  is  incomplete  and  inaccurate — not  only  in- 
accurate as  representing  what  Bacon  wrote,  but  even 
what  late  copyists  had  made  of  his  work.  One  reviewer 
has  printed  five  or  six  lines  of  the  manuscript  side  by 
side  with  Dr.  Bridges's  copy,  showing  twenty-five 
mistakes  in  that  gentleman's  transcription.  We  our- 
selves have  so  far  studied  the  book  as  to  be  assured 
that,  except  in  Section  V.,  which  was  printed  in  1614  by 
Combach,  a  German  scholar,  from  a  very  good  manu- 
script, there  is  hardly  a  page  in  the  book  without 
serious  error.  Moreover,  the  text  is  incomplete  to  an 
incredible  extent.  One  of  many  examples  must  suffice. 
On  p.  96  (last  paragraph)  Dr.  Bridges  is  supplying  the 
deficiency  of  the  Oxford  MS.  he  professes  to  consult. 
He  prints  six  lines  of  manuscript  and  omits  thirty-three! 
And  yet  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  talks  repeatedly  about 
"the  complete  and  accurate  form"  of  Dr.  Bridges's 
work,  the  "  first  full  and  critical  edition,"  and  compares 
it  with  "'the  amputated  and  far  from  correct "  text  of 
Jebb. 

Let  us  follow  Mr.  Harrison  in  his  survey  of  the  work, 
and  compare  his  statements  with  the  facts.  He  has 
selected  five  points  for  especial  notice.  The  first  is 
bibliographical.  Dr.  Bridges  names,  but  does  not 
describe,  some  manuscripts  in  Oxford,  Cambridge  and 
London.  Mr.  Harrison  is  able  to  recognize  in  this  "  a 
bibliographical  account  "  of  the  MSS.  available,  though 
a  mere  list  of  them  would  fill  many  pages.  This  is  the 
sentence  Mr.  Harrison  addresses  to  "the  cultivated 
reader"  : — ■"  A  bibliographical  account  of  the  very  rare 
manuscripts  show  (sic)  how  the  thoughts  of  the  great 
Franciscan  revolutionist  have  been  casually  preserved 
for  630  years."  But  Dr.  Bridges  has  not  even  made  use 
of  the  information  collected  for  him  in  Mr.  Little's  work 
on  the  "Grey  Friars  in  Oxford."  While  Mr.  Little's 
account  of  Bacon's  MSS.  is  far  from  perfectly  accu- 
rate, Dr.  Bridges  would  have  found  there  that  a  MS. 
of  the  work  exists  in  the  Vatican,  and  that  there  are 
thirteenth-century  MSS.  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
"  Opus  Majus." 

Mr.  Harrison's  second  point  is  this  :  "  Dr.  Bridges 
next  gives  us  a  biography  of  Roger  Bacon  from  12 10  to 
1292,  collecting  all  the  authentic  notices  of  him  that 
exist  in  his  own  or  in  contemporary  writings." 

Seeing  that  Bacon  was  born,  according  to  Dr. 
Bridges,  in  12 15,  a  biography  which  gave  his  history 
from  1 2 10  could  not  be  accused  of  wanting  in  fulness. 
Unfortunately  Bacon's  post-natal  career  is  not  treated 
with  equal  thoroughness.  Amongst  the  few  facts  relat- 
ing to  Bacon's  later  life  given  by  Dr.  Bridges  is  an  account 
of  his  condemnation  in  Paris  at  a  Chapter  held  by  the 
General  of  his  Order  in  1277.  Dr.  Bridges  does  not  seem 
to  have  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  whether  there  are 
any  records  of  the  General  Chapters  of  that  time.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  such  a  Chapter  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  held.  Assuming  that  the  review  is  ironical,  Mr. 
Harrison  has,  we  think  unwisely,  left  this  point  to  the 
general  reader  ;  but  he  makes  up  for  it  by  a  parody  of 
Dr.  Bridges's  historical  method,  in  which  he  describes 
how  "  in  Roger's  age  the  Metaphysical  Schoolmen, 
the  Ditns-Scofis/s — the  dunces — combined  with  the 
monks  and  prelates  to  decry  and  to  silence  the  neo- 
logist  who  sought  to  combine  science  and  theology." 
If  we  consider  that  the  Scotists  flourished  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  that  the  monks  could 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  Bacon  because  he  was  a 
friar  minor,  and  that  he  got  his  main  support  from  the 
Pope,  the  humour  of  this  passage  can  be  thoroughly 
appreciated. 

"...  After  nearly  200  pages  of  introductory  matter 
the  text  begins,  the  chapters  being  separated,  each 
paragraph  having  its  substance  given  in  English,  and 
critical  notes,  citations,  and  elucidations  at  the  foot  of 
the  page  where  required."  We  have  already  pointed 
out  that  the  text  is  grossly  inaccurate,  that  it  contains 
passages  which  could  not  by  any  possibility  form  part  of 
the  "  Opus  Majus  "  (notably  Chapter  XVI.  of  Section  I., 
and  pp.  376  to  403,  vol.  i.,  which  Dr.  Bridges  tells 
us  himself  form  no  part  of  the  work),  and  that  it  has 
frequent  omissions.  As  regards  the  division  into 
chapters,  we  note  that  pp.  175-376,  vol.  i.  are  not 
divided  by  Dr.  Bridges  into  chapters,  though  there  is 
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such 'a  division  in  the  early  MSS.  "Critical  notes" 
we  have  been  unable  to  find,  though  the  author  some- 
times gives  Jebb's  reading  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  any 
importance,  while  misplaced  references  (e.g.  pp.  226, 
229,  vol,  ii.)>  distorted  diagrams  (e.g.  pp.  403-4,  vol.  i.) 
astonish  us  at  every  point.  The  "  elucidations  "  are 
generally  confined  to  short  extracts  from  some  encyclo- 
paedia, giving  the  names  and  dates  of  a  few  of  the  per- 
sons spoken  of,  though  sometimes  we  come  upon  such 
a  note  as  the  following  :  "  I  do  not  know  what  work 
is  here  referred  to  "  (p.  6,  vol.  -i.). 

If  Mr.  Harrison's  review  is  meant  as  irony,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  conjecture  why  he  should  have  made  such 
an  attack  on  the  work.  His  bitterness  is,  perhaps, 
only  the  measure  of  his  disappointment.  It  seems 
that  Bacon  has  been  placed  in  the  "  Religion  of  Huma- 
nity "  on  a  pedestal  near  that  of  Comte,  and  great  things 
were  hoped  from  this  edition.  The  Franciscans  had 
published  a  scholarly  and  complete  edition  of  the  works 
of  St.  Bonaventure,  Bacon's  general  :  the  Comtists 
wished  to  do  the  same  for  Bacon  himself.  How  the 
Clarendon  Press  came  to  lend  itself  to  the  plan  is 
another  question.  As  things  stand,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  joining  with  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  in  his 
ironical  congratulations  to  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  the  University  of  Oxford  on  this  "truly  monu- 
mental edition." 

THE  YOKOHAMA  POISONING  CASE. 

IT  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  Yokohama  poison- 
ing case  will  in  all  probability  be  reopened  in  this 
country,  Mrs.  Carew  being  now  on  her  way  to  England 
under  an  order  of  the  Government.  The  application 
made  last  July  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  for  leave  to  appeal  was,  it  is  true,  quashed,  but 
it  was  quashed  only  on  technical  grounds.  The  evidence 
submitted  merely  related  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  and  to  points  collateral  to  the  main  issue,  and  on 
the  evidence  submitted  the  Court  could  only  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  at  which  it  did  arrive.  Had  the  case  in 
its  integrity  been  laid  before  the  Committee  we  have 
little  doubt  that  the  application  would  have  been  granted  ; 
and  we  speak  advisedly. 

After  a  careful  review  of  the  trial  and  of  the  evidence, 
we  say  confidently  that  if  there  has,  in  this  case,  been 
no  miscarriage  of  justice,  and  Mrs.  Carew  has  been 
convicted  rightly,  it  has  been  for  the  wrong  reasons 
and  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  legal  procedure.  Of  the 
scandalously  lax  manner  in  which  the  post-mortem 
examination  was  conducted,  of  the  improper  admission 
of  evidence,  of  the  license  accorded  to  witnesses,  of  the 
misdirection  of  the  jury,  which  only  consisted  of  five 
men,  of  the  substitution  of  pure  hypothesis  for  estab- 
lished proof,  and  that  in  the  crucial  points  of  the  case, 
there  can  be  no  question.  There  was,  we  contend,  no 
evidence  to  show  that  Mr.  Carew  died  of  arsenic  poison- 
ing at  all  ;  he  was  in  wretched  health,  and  within  a  few 
hours  of  his  death  he  was  being  treated  for  a  liver  com- 
plaint by  the  very  physician  who  afterwards  surmised, 
on  the  strength  of  an  anonymous  letter,  that  he  was 
dying  of  arsenic  poisoning.  Assuming  that  Mr.  Carew 
did  die  of  arsenic,  it  was  established  on  incontrovertible 
testimony  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  it 
for  years.  Again  :  it  was  assumed  that  Mrs.  Carew 
administered  arsenic  to  him  ;  of  this  there  was  no 
evidence  of  any  kind  ;  all  that  was  proved  was  that 
Mrs.  Carew  had  purchased  Fowler's  Solution.  A 
further  assumption  was  that  Mrs.  Carew  had  a  motive 
in  wishing  to  murder  her  husband,  because  she  was  in 
love  with  a  youth  named  Dickinson.  To  this  it  may 
be  answered  in  a  counter-assumption  that,  if  she  was 
in  love  with  Dickinson,  it  was  perfectly  easy  for  her  to 
leave  her  husband,  as  he  was  a  poor  man  and  she 
possessed  of  an  ample  fortune  settled  on  herself.  But 
the  assumption  that  she  was  in  love  with  Dickinson 
had  no  foundation,  and  rested  not  on  deductions  drawn 
from  any  expressions  of  her  own,  but  on  certain  passages 
in  Dickinson's  letters  or  supposed  letters — for  some 
appear  to  have  been  forgeries — to  her. 

In  a  word,  nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfactory  than 
this  case  as  it  now  stands,  and  if,  in  its  present  stage, 
there  is  enough  uncertainty  in  it  to  hold  our  moral 
judgment  as  to  Mrs.  Carew's  guilt  or  innocence  in 


suspense — legally  we  are  certain  that  no  English  jury 
would  have  convicted  her — one  thing  is  at  least  clear  : 
that  a  more  lamentable  exhibition  of  bemuddlement  and 
imbecility  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  in  it  than  the 
trial  at  Yokohama  has  never  disgraced  English  legisla- 
tion. The  unhappy  prisoner  had  no  chance  at  all.  A 
more  conclusive  case  for  the  prosecution  could  not 
possibly  have  been  stated  than  in  the  absurd  speech  for 
the  defence,  while  the  speech  for  the  prosecution  and 
the  summing-up  of  the  judge  were  simply  indistinguish- 
able. That  no  loophole  might  be  open  for  the  poor 
woman  when  the  prosecution  found  that  no  white 
arsenic  could  be  traced,  as  was  at  first  assumed,  they 
substituted  Fowler's  Solution,  and  the  judge  instructed 
the  jury  that  to  establish  the  charge  of  murder  it  was 
not  necessary  to  find  that  arsenic  was  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Carew's  death  if  they  could  satisfy  themselves  that  it 
"conduced  to  his  death."  We  repeat,  the  case  calls 
aloud  for  reconsideration. 

THE  "  IPANE." 
I. 

'  I  "HE  "  Casa  Horrocks  "  stood  at  the  junction  of  one 
-»-  of  the  sandy  staircased  watercourses  which  did 
duty  for  side  streets  in  Asuncion  de  Paraguay,  and  a 
deserted  plaza  overgrown  with  castor-oil  plants  and 
with  wild  indigo,  bounded  by  ruined  houses  on  one  side 
and  on  the  other  by  a  few  mameys,  and  by  a  hedge  of 
orange  trees,  in  which  at  night  the  fireflies  glistened, 
flashing  to  and  fro  as  they  were  humming-birds  all 
dipped  in  phosphorus.  By  day  the  horses  of  the 
neighbours  played  about  and  fought  with  one  another; 
or,  tied  with  a  "maneador"  to  a  stout  peg,  stood  drowsily 
stamping  at  flies  and  hanging  down  their  heads  in  the 
fierce  sunlight.  Sometimes  a  company  of  prisoners 
armed  with  machetes  made  pretence  to  cut  down  grass, 
their  guards  meanwhile  unarmed  and  smoking  in  the 
shade.  In  South  America  at  the  time  I  write  of  (for 
now  I  fear  that  competition  has  brought  about  an 
economic  change),  prisoners  seemed  to  think  them 
selves  an  honoured  class  ;  few  took  the  trouble  to 
escape,  but  if  their  guards  got  drunk  or  misbehaved 
themselves,  the  prisoners  not  infrequently  escorted 
them  back  to  the  prison.  Yet  so  strong  is  habit  that 
these  self-same  men,  who  most  of  them  could  have 
escaped  at  any  moment,  and  many  of  whom  came, 
went,  and  worked  about  the  country  towns,  spoke  of 
themselves  with  tears  in  their  eyes  as  "  los  cautivos  " 
and  seemed  to  think  their  not  uncomfortable  lot  most 
undeserved. 

The  Casa  Horrocks  had  scant  architectural  preten- 
sions, and  yet  was  not  less  pleasing  than  an  "  aesthetic  " 
house  "  faked  "  up  with  terra-cotta  work  looking  like 
ill-burnt  pie-crust,  and  with  the  wood-work  gaping  after 
an  English  winter's  rain.  Built  round  a  courtyard  with 
an  "  algibe"  in  the  centre  to  catch  the  rain,  the  walls 
"adobe,"  solid  and  well  cemented  over,  the  open 
ceilings  showed  great  beams  of  "jacaranda"  or  of 
"  canela  "  ;  flat  the  roof  as  roofs  of  houses  in  the  East  ; 
eaves  deep,  and  from  them  slender  tubes  of  hard-wood 
sticking  out  a  foot  or  two  to  carry  off  the  rain,  which 
in  the  rainy  season  spouted  like  waterfal's  upon  the 
passers-by  ;  the  rooms  all  opening  into  the  court  and 
into  one  another  ;  the  door  of  solid  "  urunday,"  studded 
with  wrought-iron  nails,  and  from  it  a  dark  passage 
called  the  "  zaguan,"  which  led  to  a  second  floor  fur- 
nished with  spy-hole,  and  with  two  small  embrasures 
to  fire  from,  should  the  "infidel"  in  times  gone  by 
have  ventured  an  attack.  Inside,  scant  furniture, 
no  beds,  but  hammocks  made  of  ornamental  cotton 
with  long  lace  fringes  swinging  in  every  room  or  to 
the  pillars  of  the  court ;  the  chairs  apparently  con- 
trived for  giants,  with  seats  of  Spanish  leather  kept  in 
their  place  by  large  brass  nails ;  the  tables  solid  and  on 
each  of  them  a  porous  jar  of  water,  on  the  outside  of 
which  by  day  and  night  thick  drops  of  moisture  hung. 
No  pictures  and  no  clocks  and  all  the  wal's  inside 
dazzling  with  whitewash,  whilst  the  hcuse  itself— which 
may,  for  all  I  know,  have  been  cent  ived  by  a  "con- 
quistador"— shone  like  a  ripe  banana  with  a  coat  of 
saffron-coloured  paint.  From  "  Azotea  "  or  from 
"Mirador,"  across  the  river,  you  saw  the  "Chaco," 
which,  with  its  palms,  its  billows  of  waving  Pampa 
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grass,  and  with  its  air  of  prediluvian  impregnability, 
gave  the  lie  direct  to  the  sporadic  civilization  of  the 
capital  of  Paraguay. 

The  tramway  running  from  the  harbour  to  the  railway 
station,  the  "  Tolderia  "  of  the  Payaguas,  who  stalked 
about  in  all  the  glory  of  their  feathers  and  polygamy  ; 
the  "  Correntinos  "  riding  half- wild  horses  through  the 
streets ;  and  yet  again  the  bank,  the  post-office, 
telegraph  station  and  the  steamers  in  the  port,  set 
forth  that  barbarism  and  progress  had  met  and 
kissed  (but  out  of  mere  politeness),  and  after  kiss- 
ing had  drawn  apart  again,  determined  never  to 
be  friends.  Cave  of  Adullam,  Club,  general  meeting 
place,  give  it  what  name  you  will,  the  Casa  Horrocks 
served  as  rendezvous  for  all  those  waifs  and  strays  who 
in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  must  have  been  "  Beach 
Combers,"  but  who  in  Paraguay,  perhaps  restrained  by 
a  life  on  horseback,  never  attained  to  the  full  meanness 
of  a  Pacific  Beach  Comber's  estate.  The  Spanish 
proverb  says,  "  There  is  no  sane  man  on  a  horse's 
back  " — "  No  hay  hombre  cuerdo  a  caballo  " — and  it  may 
well  be  said  no  horseman,  with  the  exception  of  the 
jockey  now  and  then,  is  quite  a  cur.  Riding,  Cervantes 
says,  "makes  one  man  look  a  gentleman,  and  yet 
another  show  like  a  groom  "  ;  but  still  the  groom 
himself,  by  virtue  of  the  company  he  keeps,  re- 
mains more  self-respecting  than  do  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  class  who  live  upon  the  follies  of  mankind. 
So  in  the  Casa  Horrocks  was  assembled  a  hetero- 
geneous company.  Firstly,  the  master  of  the  house, 
together  with  his  Paraguayan  wife,  he  having  left  a 
legally  qualified  helpmate  in  Buenos  Ayres  to  mourn 
his  loss.  Rarest  of  types,  a  clever  fat  man  ;  like 
Falstaff  loving  meat,  drink,  women,  comfort,  and 
horses;  a  good  musician,  a  "plum  centre  shot," 
capable  engineer  ;  ingenious  linguist,  having  travelled 
the  whole  world  over,  and  eking  out  Guarani  with 
Turkish,  Spanish,  and  with  Portuguese,  and  still  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  seem  rather  eclectic  than 
ridiculous. 

Lieutenant  Hansel,  late  of  the  British  navy,  a  choleric 
Celto-Briton,  dressed  a  lo  Correntino — that  is,  in  black 
merino  Turkish  trousers,  high  riding  boots,  vicuna 
poncho,  red  silk  handkerchief  tied  round  the  neck  with 
the  two  points  neatly  spread  out  behind  upon  his 
shoulders  in  the  same  style  the  artist's  "  contadina " 
was  assumed  to  wear  her  head-dress  in  the  'fifties. 
Like  a  fire  of  Vesta  was  his  short  clay  pipe,  cigar,  or 
cigarette  ;  impervious  he  was  to  all  known  fermented 
drink,  nervous  by  temperament,  and  yet  with  nerves  of 
iron,  manacled  day  and  night  in  huge  iron  spurs  which 
report  said  he  wore  to  prove  he  had  never  been  a  sailor  ; 
hating  "old  Gladstone"  as  the  first  Article  of  his 
creed;  Liberal  in  theory  but  of  the  "roaring  forty" 
breed  of  Liberals,  who  in  reality  are  more  Tory  than 
the  Tories  ;  a  gentleman  withal  and  a  bold  horseman, 
mixed  in  his  metaphors  at  times,  as  when  he  spoke  of 
"  carrying  weather  helm  "  to  characterize  a  "  borer  "  or 
described  a  "  bucker  "  as  having  got  him  in  a  jabble  of 
a  sea. 

Crosskey,  a  youth  caught  fresh  from  College,  and 
sent  to  the  River  Plate  in  order  to  acquire  colonial 
experience,  which  he  appeared  to  do  by  most  assiduously 
frequenting  "  bailes,"  "fandangos,"  "  novenas,"  or  any 
function  where  the  Paraguayan  female  population  used 
to  congregate.  A  female  population  in  the  ratio  of 
thirteen  to  one  man,  the  men  having  been  all  killed 
off  in  the  long  lately  terminated  war  with  the  Brazilians. 
A  war  which  left  the  country  all  but  depopulated, 
the  President  himself  having  been  killed  when  riding 
the  last  horse  (a  little  roan),  upon  the  plains  of  the 
Aquidaban. 

Women  did  everything  ;  gathered  the  crops,  tended 
the  flocks,  shot,  fished  and  hunted,  and  in  some 
villages  the  very  Alcalde  was  an  old  Indian  woman, 
who,  with  a  European  footman's  hat,  long  cane  with 
silver  top,  and  air  of  office,  administered  such  justice  as 
the  times  required,  to  the  full  as  well  as  had  she  been 
properly  qualified  with  beard  and  University  degree. 
The  national  female  dress  even  in  ordinary  times  was 
most  exiguous  :  a  long  low-cut  chemise  called  a  tupoi, 
doing  duty  for  all  the  pomps  and  circumstance  which 
the  female  form  divine  seems  to  require  in  richer  lands. 


Being  en  famille,  so  to  speak,  or  at  the  least  en  sexe, 
even  the  tupoi  in  country  places  was  not  infrequently 
held  all  too  cumbersome,  and  when  a  traveller  came  to 
a  house  a  general  stampede  ensued  till  some  one  found 
the  single  garment  in  the  place,  clothed  herself  in  it, 
and  came  forth,  full  of  most  courteous  salutations, 
half  Spanish  and  half  Guarani,  and  a  request  the 
stranger  would  take  possession  of  his  house.  A 
Portuguese  from  Goa  known  by  the  natives  as 
the  "  English  Indian,"  a  Greek  who  greased  the 
boots,  and  an  Australian  bookkeeper  who  never 
kept  a  book,  with  numerous  Paraguayan  women  who 
seemed  to  come  and  go  in  a  kaleidoscopic  fashion  and 
who  smoked  cigars  as  thick  as  candles  all  day  long, 
made  up  the  tail  of  the  establishment.  Order  and 
regularity  were  things  unknown,  meals  were  served  up 
when  men  were  hungry  and  consisted  chiefly  of  jerked 
beef,  stewed  up  with  rice  and  pepper,  sprinkled  with 
mandioca  flour  or  of  a  vile  concoction  known  as 
"  Angou  "  in  which  eggs,  mandioca,  fish,  and  general 
"  menavellings "  were  the  ingredients.  Bottles  of 
square-faced  gin  (Albert  Van  Hoytema,  the  Palm  Tree 
Brand)  were  used  as  candlesticks.  The  heat  was  like 
a  furnace,  and  clouds  of  insects,  all  most  interesting  to 
entomologists,  rendered  life  one  perpetual  battle,  and 
proved  the  aptness  of  the  Spanish  proverb  that  "  to  eat 
and  scratch  is  but  beginning."  During  the  day  the 
horses  fed  about  the  streets  and  in  the  plaza,  and  at 
evening  women  led  them  down  to  the  river  to  drink 
and  bathe.  The  world  went  on,  no  doubt,  in  Paris  and 
in  London  as  of  old,  posters  appearing  in  the  streets 
with  statements  calculated  to  deceive  the  general 
public  writ  large  upon  them.  Empires  were  struggling 
for  their  life.  Sedan  and  Gravelotte,  the  Siege  of 
Paris,  the  Commune,  and  the  rest  of  the  events  of  1870 
were  passing  ;  but  we  recked  nothing  of  them,  taking 
our  recreation  quite  contentedly,  watching-  the  negro 
regiment  of  Brazilians  cantoned  outside  the  town 
perform  what  it  considered  drill,  looking  with 
admiration  on  the  squadron  of  Rio  Grandense  cavalry 
manoeuvre,  or  on  occasion  strolling  to  the  station 
to  see  the  train  come  in  driven  by  a  sort  of  Belgian 
engineer  assisted  by  two  female  stokers.  Right  under- 
neath the  Casa  Horrocks  lay  the  Brazilian  fleet,  the  flag- 
ship, the  "Aquidaban,"  " Jequitinhonha,"  "Paraiba," 
"Terror  do  Mundo,"  and  the  rest,  in  the  positions 
where  they  had  anchored  eighteen  months  ago,  at  the 
surrender  of  the  town.  Italian  schooners,  like  the  one 
which  Garibaldi  once  commanded,  came  and  went, 
making  the  passage  to  Buenos  Ayres,  "  aguas  abajo  " — 
that  is,  with  the  stream — in  twenty  days,  but  taking 
fifty,  sixty,  a  hundred,  or  as  many  as  God  willed, 
"  aguas  arriba,"  or  against  the  stream.  Canoes  with 
Indians  came  and  went,  bringing  great  piles  of  oranges, 
bundles  of  mandioca,  maize,  and  "pindo"  for  the 
horses,  and  blending  with  the  landscape  almost  as  per- 
fectly as  the  great  rafts  of  "  camalote  "  which  floated 
with  the  stream,  gathering  in  magnitude  as  they  ad- 
vanced and  carrying  with  them  now  and  then  monkeys 
and  snakes,  and  once  a  tiger,  which  tradition  said 
landed  at  Santa  Fe  and,  walking  through  the  streets, 
devoured  a  Christian.  More  or  less  ill  appointed 
steamers  sailed  for  Corrientes  or  for  Corumba,  taking 
the  futile  merchandise  which  Europe  "dumps"  on 
countries  such  as  Paraguay  ;  and  in  the  cabins  a  Bra- 
zilian Governor  journeying  to  "  Cuyaba,"  some  generals, 
colonels,  a  priest  or  two,  a  demi-mondaine  changing  her 
garrison,  an  orchid  hunter  much  bemused  in  gin,  and 
all  the  waifs  and  strays  of  cosmopolitan  humanity  who, 
"  outside  our  flag,"  pursue  their  useless  lives,  under 
the  sixfold  international  code  of  law  so  neatly  codified 
by  Colonel  Colt. 

A  nondescript  society  which  set  me  thinking  whether 
if  after  all  Pizarro  had  not  better  have  herded  swine  in 
the  "  dehesas "  between  Truxillo  and  Medellin  until 
his  death,  Almagro  kept  his  shop  in  Panama,  Cortes 
continued  to  make  love  and  fight  in  Cuba,  and  Alvar 
Nunez  have  remained  in  Florida  amongst  the  Seminoles. 
But  had  they  done  so,  perchance  America  had  been  re- 
served for  us  and  over  it  our  flag  had  floated  with 
"  Empire,"  "  Pauperism,"  "  Sunday,"  and  a  contingent 
of  the  "native"  troops  from  every  State  to  tramp  our 
streets  at  the  recurrent  ten  years'  Jubilee. 
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SOME  SNOBBISH  PEERS. 

IN  the  course  of  my  heraldic  experience  I  have  come 
across  a  goodly  number  of  men  who  have  in  turn 
claimed  and  assured  me  that  their  families  were  "one 
of  the  very  few  instances  of  Commoners  bearing 
supporters."  In  Scotland  many  chiefs  of  clans  and 
others  bearing  no  hereditary  dignity  have  had  grants 
made  of  these  additions  to  their  armorial  bearings. 
But  in  England  the  rules  have  always  been  most 
strict.  Peers  are  able  to  obtain  grants  to  descend  with 
their  peerages,  and  all  Knights  Grand  Cross  are 
permitted  to  obtain  grants  of  supporters  for  life  only. 
A  few  baronets  bear  supporters  as  augmentations  by 
special  favour  and  by  Royal  Warrant  from  the  Crown, 
and  two  untitled  families — Speke  of  Jordans  and 
Watson-Taylor  of  Erlestoke — have  been  similarly 
honoured.  With  these  the  list  of  authorized  bearers 
ends.  The  unauthorized  list  is  lengthy.  The  offenders 
sit  in  high  places.  The  Earl  of  Berkeley  has  no  sup- 
porters. Those  with  which  Burke  credits  him  belong 
to  the  Barony  of  Berkeley,  and  have  descended  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Louisa  Mary  (wife  of  General  Milman)  in 
her  own  right  Baroness  Berkeley.  The  Duke  of 
Roxburghe  has  no  supporters,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
every  printed  Peerage,  even  the  accurate  Debrett, 
credits  his  Grace  with  their  possession.  Nor,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  has  he  any  crest.  Now  that  he  is  of 
age,  and  in  a  position  to  attend  to  his  own  affairs, 
the  Duke  should  see  that  the  crest  and  supporters  are 
eliminated  from  the  armorial  bearings  standing  at  his 
name  in  all  of  the  Peerages.  Lord  Lothian  has  neither 
arms,  crest,  nor  supporters,  which  I  have  the  honour  of 
hereby  pointing  out  to  the  Editor  of  Debrett.  I  trust 
he  will  satisfy  himself  on  this  point  and  remove  them. 
These  same  Ker  arms  are  added  as  quarterings  by  all 
the  Peerages  to  the  escutcheon  of  Lord  Antrim.  Why, 
being  incorrect,  they  have  been  perpetuated  in  every 
place  I  fail  to  see,  as  the  M'Donnell  arms  and  those 
only  are  recorded  for  Lord  Antrim  in  the  office  of 
Ulster  King  of  Arms.  Lord  Churchill  has  no  sup- 
porters, and  this  fact  was  pointed  out  by  Foster  years 
ago.  I  trust  that  the  Editor  of  Debrett  will  next  year 
clip  his  lordship's  wings  a  little — by  removing  the 
winged  accessories  which  are  at  present  figuring  on 
either  side  of  his  lordship's  escutcheon.  Lord  Sand- 
hurst's exuberant  energy,  if  directed  somewhat  nearer 
home,  might  enable  him  to  discover  that  the  supporters 
he  uses  do  not  belong  to  him  and  are  not  hereditary.  They 
were,  I  believe,  granted  for  life  to  the  first  Lord  Sand- 
hurst (before  his  elevation  to  the  Peerage)  as  a  Knight 
Grand  Cross,  and  have  not  descended  to  his  present  lord- 
ship. Lord  Stradbroke,  again,  though  possessing  arms 
and  crest,  has  no  shadow  of  a  right  to  his  supporters. 
It  would  be  decidedly  interesting  to  know  where  they 
originated.  Lord  Lingen  possesses  arms.  Debrett 
very  properly  thinks  the  shield  alone  sufficient  for  his 
lordship  and  credits  him  with  nothing  more.  Not 
so  Burke  and  the  others,  who  add  to  his  shield 
both  crest  and  supporters.  Now,  concerning  the  crest 
I  can  only  say  that  no  one  of  the  name  of  Lingen  ever 
had  a  right  to  the  crest  "  out  of  a  ducal  coronet  a  garb 
vert."  Another  branch  of  the  Lingen  family,  however, 
certainly  had  the  crest  "  out  of  a  ducal  coronet  a  bunch 
of  leeks."  Lord  Lingen's  supporters  are  simply  a  piece 
of  ridiculous  and  inexcusable  assumption.  Sir  William 
Pole  of  Shute  House  claims  and  uses  supporters,  though 
it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  neither  Burke  nor  Debrett 
now  admit  any  right  on  his  part  to  them.  Mr.  Barlow 
of  Hasketon  is  another  individual  who  claims  and  uses 
these  additions  without  authority.  The  Marquess  of 
Tweeddale  is  yet  another  delinquent.  The  whole  of  the 
arms,  quarterings,  crest,  and  supporters  which  he  uses 
are  void  of  any  legal  authority.  In  fact,  his  coronet 
is  the  only  part  of  his  armorial  achievement  to  which 
exception  cannot  be  taken. 

Lord  de  Ros  occupies  the  proud  position  of  premier 
Baron  of  England  upon  the  Roll  of  Precedence.  There 
seemstobe  reason,  according  to  the  latest  decisions  ofthe 
Committee  of  Privileges,  to  think  that  this  position  really 
belongs  of  right  to  Lord  Mowbray  and  Stourton.  Un- 
fortunately for  him  the  Barony  of  Mowbray  was  merged 
in  the  Dukedom  of  Norfolk  at  the  time  when  De  Ros 
was  called  out  of  abeyance.    But,  in  spite  of  his  position 


as  a  Peer,  Lord  De  Ros  occupies  a  peculiar  position  in 
regard  to  his  armorial  bearings.  "  Burke's  Peerage  " 
states  that  "  Charlotte  Boyle,  wife  of  Lord  Henry  Fitz- 
Gerald,  son  of  James,  1st  Duke  of  Leinster  "  (succeeded) 
"as  3rd  Baroness  de  Ros.  Her  ladyship,  who  assumed 
by  Royal  licence,  1806,  the  surname  and  arms  of  De  Ros 
for  herself  and  her  issue,"  &c.  Debrett  states  the  same. 
Now  this  is  a  distinct  misstatement,  for,  according  to 
"Foster's  Peerage,"  no  exemplification  of  the  arms 
was  ever  issued.  A  Royal  licence  always  contains  the 
provision  that,  failing  such  exemplification,  "  this  our 
Royal  licence  shall  be  void  and  of  none  effect."  Con- 
sequently, as  the  exemplification  was  never  proceeded 
with,  the  surname  of  Lord  De  Ros  is  FitzGerald,  and 
the  only  arms  he  possesses  are  those  of  FitzGerald, 
and  to  the  name  and  crest  of  De  Ros  and  (save  as  a 
subsidiary  quartering)  to  the  arms  of  De  Ros  his  lord- 
ship has  no  right  whatsoever. 

Lord  Basing  has  no  arms,  crest,  or  supporters.  The 
whole  achievement  he  uses  is  a  curious  invention,  break- 
ing alike  the  laws  of  arms  and  the  rules  of  the  science 
of  armory.  Destitute  as  he  is  of  any  pedigree  beyond 
a  supposititious  descent  from  the  ancient  family  of 
Slaughter,  it  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  his  lord- 
ship's excuses  for  the  assumption  of  arms.  Lord  St. 
Leonards  likewise  has  neither  arms,  crest,  nor  sup- 
porters.   No  more  has  Lord  Fitzhardinge.  X. 

PURCELL  AND  THE   "TIMES"  MUSICAL 
CRITIC. 

"  U  HTH  your  permission,  Mr.  Maitland,"  said  Hans 
»  »  Richter  at  the  semi-public  band-rehearsal  of 
Purcell's  "King  Arthur"  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
"  we  will  play  forte  where  you  have  marked  piano,  and 
piano  where  you  have  marked  forte."  Later  he  stated 
that  the  whole  of  Mr.  Maitland's score  would  be  revised 
before  the  next  rehearsal,  proper  marks  of  expression 
being  inserted.  But  after  spending  a  little  time  over 
the  pianoforte  score  prepared  by  Mr.  Maitland,  and, 
I  regret  to  say,  published  by  Messrs.  Boosey,  the 
conviction  is  thrust  upon  me  that  had  Richter  been 
given  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  score  he  used 
with  any  trustworthy  score,  he  would,  at  whatever 
expense  and  trouble,  have  taken  "King  Arthur"  off 
the  programme  of  the  Festival  to  be  held  next  week  at 
Birmingham.  A  more  incompetent  piece  of  work  it  has 
never  been  my  fate  to  set  eyes  upon.  About  most 
artistic  matters  it  is  possible  for  mere  differences  of 
opinion  to  exist :  whether  a  picture  by  Madox  Brown 
or  a  poem  by  Browning  is  or  is  not  beautiful  is  entirely 
a  matter  of  taste.  But  whether  a  man  spells  cor- 
rectly, or  works  a  simple  piece  of  arithmetic  or 
harmony  correctly,  is  not  a  matter  of  taste  :  all  edu- 
cated people  will  form  one  conclusion  or  the  other  in  a 
few  minutes.  The  mistakes  made  by  Mr.  Maitland  are 
not  a  matter  of  taste  :  no  musician  would  hesitate  for 
a  moment  to  call  them  very  serious  mistakes.  With  a 
little  longer  time  at  my  disposal  it  would  be  possible  to 
multiply  almost  endlessly  the  instances  of  these  mis- 
takes ;  but  since  "King  Arthur"  is  to  be  performed 
next  Wednesday  at  Birmingham  and  many  musical 
enthusiasts  will  buy  Mr.  Maitland's  pianoforte  score  to 
prepare  for  that  event,  it  is  imperative  that  they  should 
be  told  that  what  they  see  there  is  a  mere  travesty  of 
Purcell,  concocted  by  a  gentleman  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  elementary  rules  of  harmony  and  of  the  art  of 
filling  in  accompaniments  from  a  figured-bass. 

Passing  over  some  pages  of  awkward  and  ineffective 
part-writing  we  arrive,  in  the  first  bar  of  p.  9,  at  a  most 
extraordinary  example  of  Mr.  Maitland's  ignorance. 
The  last  bass  note  of  that  bar,  an  F,  is  unfigured,  and 
is  presumed  to  bear  what  is  talked  of  by  the  initiated 
as  a  common-chord.  It  is  not  a  mere  passing-note  ; 
for  it  is  a  skip  and  forms  no  part  of  the  preceding 
chord  ;  and  moreover  the  voice  parts  clearly  prove  that 
the  common-chord  was  intended.  Will  it  be  believed 
that  Mr.  Maitland  has  held  the  previous  chord  over  it 
until  the  first  beat  of  the  next  bar,  producing  dire 
discords  between  his  sustained  note  and  both  the 
bass  and  the  voice-parts  !  One-bar-and-a  half  later  the 
phrase  is  repeated,  and  for  some  reason  Mr.  Maitland 
here  does  right  what  he  has  just  done  wrong.  I  will 
pass  on  again,  only  stopping  for  a  moment  at  p.  42.  In 
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the  first  bar  of  the  second  stave  he  has  altered  Purcell's 
parts,  apparently  for  the  express  purpose  of  introducing 
consecutive  fifths  ;  and  again  in  the  second  bar  of  the 
third  stave  to  give  us  a  notable  example  of  how  part- 
writing  should  not  be  done.  Consecutive  fifths  also 
occur  later  in  the  same  number  ;  but  I  have  not  space 
to  enumerate  all  the  specimens  of  such  schoolboy  errors. 
In  the  second  bar  of  the  third  stave  of  p.  57  one  of 
Purcell's  most  lovely  effects  is  wantonly  spoiled  by  the 
major  chord  on  E  being  changed  to  a  minor  chord  ; 
and  another,  just  as  lovely,  is  spoiled  in  the  first  bar, 
stave  2,  p.  62,  where  Mr.  Maitland,  instead  of  setting 
down  Purcell's  chord  of  the  seventh  at  the  half-bar,  has 
simply  sustained  the  previous  chord.  In  the  second 
bar  of  p.  80  Purcell's  figures,  as  given  in  the  "  Orpheus 
Brittanicus,"  are  not  observed  ;  nor  are  they  in  the 
fourth  ;  in  the  sixth  an  ugly  discord  is  gratuitously 
introduced  ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  the  figures 
are  not  only  disregarded,  but  actually  contradicted  ; 
on  the  fourth  beat  of  the  twelfth  bar  a  most  hideous 
and  uncalled  for  discord  is  dragged  in  ;  in  the  fourth, 
fifth  and  first  half  of  the  sixth  bar  of  p.  81,  no  chord 
at  all  is  written,  Mr.  Maitland  evidently  not  having 
known  what  on  earth  to  do  ;  at  the  tenth  and  four- 
teenth bars  of  the  same  page  the  difficulty  presented 
by  Purcell's  figures  is  adroitly  evaded  by  writing  some- 
thing else.  In  bar  1  of  p.  82  an  appalling  effect  is  got 
by  another  alteration  of  Purcell  ;  while  the  harmonic 
ingenuity  displayed  in  the  next  bar  renders  me  speech- 
less. The  trio,  No.  27,  opens  with  no  chord  at  all,  as 
if  Purcell  had  marked  the  bass  tasto  solo  ;  but  some 
quaint  ones  very  soon  follow.  I  may  call  special 
attention  to  the  chord  of  the  seventh  added,  and 
wrongly  resolved,  on  the  last  note  of  stave  1, 
p.  104,  and  to  the  consecutive  fifths  that  follow. 
A  sixth  in  the  last  bar  of  the  same  page  is 
changed  to  a  fifth.  But  leaving  such  minor  offences, 
on  the  last  stave  of  p.  105,  we  come  upon  a  spe- 
cimen of  fatuous  part-writing,  consisting  of  a  series 
of  four  consecutive  fifths  between  treble  and  bass, 
skipping  in  all  directions,  followed  by  consecutive 
octaves,  also  between  treble  and  bass  ;  and  the 
cruel  effect  of  these  is  not  even  softened  by  any 
filling-up  of  the  inner  parts.  After  this  it  is  hard  to 
preserve  the  seriousness  proper  to  the  subject.  A  student 
who  presented  such  a  conglomeration  of  bungles  to  his 
harmony-master  would  be  dismissed  as  hopelessly  in- 
capable ;  but  Mr.  J.  A.  F.  Maitland  has  obviously 
gone  equably  through  his  task,  seemingly  half-a-bar  at 
a  time,  quite  unconscious  of  what  he  was  doing  or  of 
the  fact  that  his  achievement  would  only  provoke 
laughter.  Quite  a  number  of  gentlemen  advertise  in 
the  musical  papers  to  the  effect  that  they  are  prepared 
to  revise  amateur's  music  on  moderate  terms.  If  Mr. 
Maitland  had  sent  his  score  to  one  of  these  gentlemen 
the  grammar  of  it  might  at  any  rate  have  been  correct. 

But  seriousness  is  necessary.  Recently  Mr.  Maitland 
himself  has  with  great  gravity  set  forth  in  "  The 
Musician  "  the  difficulties  he  encountered,  and  the 
high  principle  which  guided  him.  That  principle  was 
that  "  it  seemed  to  me  desirable  on  this  occasion  to 
let  Purcell  speak  for  himself" — for  "what  we  want 
to  get  at  is  what  Purcell  wrote,  not  what  various  good 
people  in  the  eighteenth  century  thought  he  ought  to 
have  written."  Neither,  it  may  be  submitted,  what 
a  Mr.  Maitland  in  the  nineteenth  century  thinks 
Purcell  ought  to  have  written  ;  yet  in  the  same  article 
Mr.  Maitland  admits  that  he  has  "omitted  the  bass 
at  the  passage  '  We  brethren  of  air,'  as  it  is  un- 
doubtedly more  effective  if  sung  unaccompanied  ; " 
and  later  he  tells  us  that  "  in  the  lovely  song  of 
Venus,  '  Fairest  isle,  all  isles  excelling,'  I  have  fitted 
the  string  parts  given  in  '  Ayres  for  the  Theatre  '  into 
the  accompaniment,  so  as  to  allow  some  relief  from  the 
harpsichord  and  bass."  But  Mr.  Maitland  is  too 
modest.  Besides  these  two  instances  of  allowing 
Purcell  "  to  speak  for  himself"  by  the  naive  plan  of 
speaking  for  him,  Mr.  Maitland  has  made  numerous  other 
alterations  to  which  he  does  not  choose  to  refer.  Some, 
mentioned  in  my  previous  paragraph,  may  be  excused 
on  the  ground  of  ignorance  of  the  elementary  rules  of 
musical  grammar  ;  but  many  have  been  done  in  obedi- 
ence to  what  Mr.  Maitland  would  doubtless  call  his 
esthetic  sense  ;  and  to  show  how  utterly  worthless  is  this 


edition  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  most 
glaring  of  the  cases  in  which  Mr.  Maitland  has  set  his 
own  principle  at  defiance.  In  the  first  place,  why  has 
he  transposed  the  order  of  the  two  overtures  ?  That  in 
D  minor — despite  the  absence  of  trumpets  and  drums — 
is  much  bigger  in  style  than  that  in  D  major,  much 
more  suited  to  be  the  opening  of  a  great  work  ;  and 
besides  this  it  leads  naturally  into  the  key  of  the  second 
number,  namely  F,  while  the  overture  in  D  major  leads 
naturally  into  the  key  of  "  Two  daughters  of  this  aged 
stream,"  namely  G  minor.  As  they  stand  in  Mr.  Mait- 
land's  score  they  produce  a  sequence  of  keys  which 
would  have  seemed  barbarous  to  Purcell.  Secondly, 
why  are  string  parts  added  to  many  songs  where  Purcell 
intended  the  voice  to  be  accompanied  only  by  harpsi- 
chord and  bass?  It  entirely  upsets  Purcell's  balance 
of  effect  and  carefully  prepared  contrasts  ;  and  it 
makes  Purcell  appear  to  break  a  rule  which  he  in 
common  with  all  composers  of  the  period  always 
observed,  namely  never  to  double  the  solo  voice  with 
any  instrument.  Again,  Mr.  Maitland  says  that  "  the 
fourth  act,  with  its  wonderful  '  Passacaglia,'  is  exactly 
as  it  stands  in  the  best  authorities."  I  am  curious  to 
know  whether  there  is  any  authority  whatever  for  the 
silly  alteration  made  in  the  bass  at  bars  4-5,  stave  1,  p.  88, 
of  Mr.  Maitland's  score,  and  for  the  magnificent  effect 
of  the  entry  of  the  chorus  being  discounted  by  the  re- 
introduction  of  the  theme  in  its  original  form  eight  bars 
too  soon.  The  whole  point  of  a  passacaglia  depends 
on  the  ground  bass  being  repeated  without  essential 
changes  ;  and  moreover  the  first  edition  of  the  "  Orpheus 
Brittanicus  "  gives  the  passage  correctly.  Once  again, 
why  should  the  little  dances — often  consisting  of  only 
a  couple  of  measures — be  made  so  much  too  short, 
and  the  form  of  the  longer  numbers  be  mutilated,  by  the 
repeats  being  disregarded  ?  Mr.  Maitland  evidently 
does  not  know  that  the  older  composers  regarded  a 
double-bar  as  a  repeat  sign,  whether  there  were  dots  or 
not  ;  for  he  actually  omits  many  double-bars.  Finally, 
not  content  with  ruining  the  music  he  has  tampered 
with  the  words,  suppressing  one  verse  because  it  might 
not  please  the  clergy,  and  rewriting  a  really  pretty  song 
lest  some  prurient-minded  Birmingham  old  lady  should 
find  anything  unpleasing  in  it.  It  is  not  surprising, 
after  all,  to  find  Mr.  Maitland's  name  on  the  band 
parts  in  much  more  prominent  type  than  Purcell's. 
It  is  surprising  that  while  so  clearly  stating  his  views 
on  editing  in  the  above-mentioned  "Musician"  article 
he  should  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  make  it  possible 
and  necessary  for  me  to  expose  him.  But  perhaps  Mr. 
Maitland  did  not  regard  the  views  as  his  own.  Cer- 
tainly they  come  out  of  the  late  Professor  Edward 
Taylor's  preface  to  his,  on  the  whole,  very  excellent 
edition.  In  this  respect  they  resemble  much  of  the 
learning  in  Mr.  Maitland's  article,  which  mentions 
scarcely  a  thing  the  whole  world  did  not  know  before. 
A  ludicrous  example  of  this  sham  learning  is  Mr.  Mait- 
land's reference  to  Mr.  Streatfeild's  "  discovery  "  that 
a  tremolo  effect  used  in  the  Frost  Scene  had  previously 
been  used  by  Lulli.  Mr.  Streatfeild  may  just  have  "  dis- 
covered "  this  :  Mr.  Streatfeild  is  not  a  musician,  and  is 
a  very  young  amateur  ;  but  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  for  years,  and  is,  I  believe,  men- 
tioned in  Grove's  Dictionary. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Maitland's  score.  I  beg  Messrs. 
Boosey  to  withdraw  at  once  this  deplorable  exhibition 
of  bad  taste  and  entire  lack  of  musicianship.  It  is  a 
disgrace  to  English  music  ;  and  there  are  three  special 
reasons  why  it  should  not  be  sold.  First,  a  firm  of 
Messrs.  Boosey's  high  reputation  must  inevitably  lose 
something  in  the  estimation  of  musicians  by  having 
their  name  on  the  covers  of  so  barbaric  an  achieve- 
ment. Secondly,  it  will  be  a  scandal  if  copies  are  allowed 
to  get  abroad,  there  to  give  foreign  musicians  the  idea 
that  such  bungling  is  representative  of  English  musi- 
cianship. Lastly,  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland  is  musical  critic 
of  the  "Times,"  and  for  the  honour  of  my  profession 
I  don't  want  it  too  widely  known  that  the  critic  of  our 
great  daily  cannot  work  a  simple  bit  of  harmony  without 
coming  to  grief.  Of  course  we  critics  have  long  since 
formed  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Maitland  ;  but  really  he 
should  not  be  permitted  to  let  the  general  public  into  the 
secret.  Let  the  edition  be  withdrawn  immediately,  and 
the  whole  matter  hushed  up.  J.  F.  R. 
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"HAMLET." 

THE  Forbes-Robertson  "Hamlet"  at  the  Lyceum  is, 
very  unexpectedly  at  that  address,  really  not  at  all 
unlike  Shakespear's  play  of  the  same  name.  I  am  quite 
certain  I  saw  Reynaldo  in  it  for  a  moment  ;  and  possibly 
I  may  have  seen  Voltimand  and  Cornelius  ;  but  just  as 
the  time  for  their  scene  arrived,  my  eye  fell  on  the  word 
"  Fortinbras  "  in  the  programme,  which  so  amazed 
me  that  I  hardly  know  what  I  saw  for  the  next  ten 
minutes.  Ophelia,  instead  of  being  a  strenuously 
earnest  and  self-possessed  young  lady  giving  a  concert 
and  recitation  for  all  she  was  worth,  was  mad — actually 
mad.  The  story  of  the  play  was  perfectly  intelligible, 
and  quite  took  the  attention  of  the  audience  off  the 
principal  actor  at  moments.  What  is  the  Lyceum 
coming  to  ?  Is  it  for  this  that  Sir  Henry  Irving  has 
invented  a  whole  series  of  original  romantic  dramas, 
and  given  the  credit  of  them  without  a  murmur  to  the 
immortal  bard  whose  profundity  (as  exemplified  in  the 
remark  that  good  and  evil  are  mingled  in  our  natures) 
he  has  just  been  pointing  out  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Cardiff,  and  whose  works  have  been  no  more  to  him 
than  the  word-quarry  from  which  he  has  hewn  and 
blasted  the  lines  and  titles  of  masterpieces  which  are 
really  all  his  own  ?  And  now,  when  he  has  created 
by  these  means  a  reputation  for  Shakespear,  he  no 
sooner  turns  his  back  for  a  moment  on  London 
than  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  competes  with  him 
on  the  boards  of  his  own  theatre  by  actually  play- 
ing off  against  him  the  authentic  Swan  of  Avon.  Now 
if  the  result  had  been  the  utter  exposure  and 
collapse  of  that  impostor,  poetic  justice  must  have 
proclaimed  that  it  served  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  right. 
But  alas  !  the  wily  William,  by  literary  tricks  which 
our  simple  Sir  Henry  has  never  quite  understood,  has 
played  into  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson's  hands  so  artfully 
that  the  scheme  is  a  prodigious  success.  The  effect  of 
this  success,  coming  after  that  of  Mr.  Alexander's 
experiment  with  a  Shakespearean  version  of  "  As  You 
Like  It,"  makes  it  almost  probable  that  we  shall  pre- 
sently find  managers  vieing  with  each  other  in  offering 
the  public  as  much  of  the  original  Shakespearean  stuff 
as  possible,  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  doing  their  utmost 
to  reassure  us  that  everything  that  the  most  modern 
resources  can  do  to  relieve  the  irreducible  minimum  of 
tedium  inseparable  from  even  the  most  heavily  cut 
acting  version  will  be  lavished  on  their  revivals.  It 
is  true  that  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  still  holds  to  the 
old  scepticism,  and  calmly  proposes  to  insult  us 
by  offering  us  Garrick's  puerile  and  horribly  caddish 
knockabout  farce  of  "Katharine  and  Petruchio  "  for 
Shakespear's  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  ;  but  Mr.  Tree, 
like  all  romantic  actors,  is  incorrigible  on  the  subject  of 
Shakespear. 

Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  is  essentially  a  classical  actor, 
the  only  one,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Alexander, 
now  established  in  London  management.  What  I 
mean  by  classical  is  that  he  can  present  a  dramatic 
hero  as  a  man  whose  passions  are  those  which  have 
produced  the  philosophy,  the  poetry,  the  art,  and  the 
statecraft  of  the  world,  and  not  merely  those  which 
have  produced  its  weddings,  coroner's  inquests,  and 
executions.  And  that  is  just  the  sort  of  actor  that 
Hamlet  requires.  A  Hamlet  who  only  understands  his 
love  for  Ophelia,  his  grief  for  his  father,  his  vindictive 
hatred  of  his  uncle,  his  fear  of  ghosts,  his  impulse  to 
snub  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern,  and  the  sportsman's 
excitement  with  which  he  lays  the  "mousetrap"  for 
Claudius,  can,  with  sufficient  force  or  virtuosity  of 
execution,  get  a  great  reputation  in  the  part,  even 
though  the  very  intensity  of  his  obsession  by  these 
sentiments  (which  are  common  not  only  to  all  men 
but  to  many  animals),  shows  that  the  characteristic 
side  of  Hamlet,  the  side  that  differentiates  him  from 
Fortinbras,  is  absolutely  outside  the  actor's  conscious- 
ness. Such  a  reputation  is  the  actor's,  not  Hamlet's. 
Hamlet  is  not  a  man  in  whom  "  common  hu- 
manity "  is  raised  by  great  vital  energy  to  a  heroic 
pitch,  like  Coriolanus  or  Othello.  On  the  contrary,  he 
is  a  man  in  whom  the  common  personal  passions  are 
so  superseded  by  wider  and  rarer  interests,  and  so 
discouraged  by  a  degree  of  critical  self-consciousness 


which  makes  the  practical  efficiency  of  the  instinctive 
man  on  the  lower  plane  impossible  to  him,  that  he 
finds  the  duties  dictated  by  conventional  revenge  and 
ambition  as  disagreeable  a  burden  as  commerce  is  to 
a  poet.  Even  his  instinctive  sexual  impulses  offend 
his  intellect  ;  so  that  when  he  meets  the  woman  who 
excites  them  he  invites  her  to  join  him  in  a 
bitter  and  scornful  criticism  of  their  joint  absurdity, 
demanding  "  What  should  such  fellows  as  I  do 
crawling  between  heaven  and  earth  ?  "  "  Why  would'st 
thou  be  a  breeder  of  sinners  ?  "  and  so  forth,  all  of 
which  is  so  completely  beyond  the  poor  girl  that  she 
naturally  thinks  him  mad.  And,  indeed,  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  Hamlet  is  insane  ;  for  he  trips  over  the 
mistake  which  lies  on  the  threshold  of  intellectual  self- 
consciousness  :  that  of  bringing  life  to  utilitarian  or 
Hedonistic  tests,  thus  treating  it  as  a  means  instead  of 
an  end.  Because  Polonius  is  "  a  foolish  prating  knave," 
because  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  are  snobs, 
he  kills  them  as  remorselessly  as  he  might  kill 
a  flea,  showing  that  he  has  no  real  belief  in  the 
superstitious  reason  which  he  gives  for  not  killing 
himself,  and  in  fact  anticipating  exactly  the  whole 
course  of  the  intellectual  history  of  Western  Europe 
until  Schopenhauer  found  the  clue  that  Shakespear 
missed.  But  to  call  Hamlet  mad  because  he  did  not 
anticipate  Schopenhauer  is  like  calling  Marcellus  mad 
because  he  did  not  refer  the  Ghost  to  the  Psychical 
Society.  It  is  in  fact  not  possible  for  any  actor  to 
represent  Hamlet  as  mad.  He  may  (and  generally 
does)  combine  some  notion  of  his  own  of  a  man  who  is 
the  creature  of  affectionate  sentiment  with  the  figure 
drawn  by  the  lines  of  Shakespear  ;  but  the  result  is  not 
a  madman,  but  simply  one  of  those  monsters  produced 
by  the  imaginary  combination  of  two  normal  species, 
such  as  sphinxes,  mermaids,  or  centaurs.  And  this 
is  the  invariable  resource  of  the  instinctive,  imaginative, 
romantic  actor.  You  will  see  him  weeping  bucketsful 
of  tears  over  Ophelia,  and  treating  the  players,  the 
gravedigger,  Horatio,  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern 
as  if  they  were  mutes  at  his  own  funeral.  But  go  and 
watch  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson's  Hamlet  seizing  de- 
lightedly on  every  opportunity  for  a  bit  of  philosophic 
discussion  or  artistic  recreation  to  escape  from  the 
"cursed  spite"  of  revenge  and  love  and  other 
common  troubles ;  see  how  he  brightens  up  when 
the  players  come ;  how  he  tries  to  talk  philo- 
sophy with  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  the  moment 
they  come  into  the  room  ;  how  he  stops  on  his 
country  walk  with  Horatio  to  lean  over  the  church- 
yard wall  and  draw  out  the  gravedigger  whom 
he  sees  singing  at  his  trade  ;  how  even  his  fits  of 
excitement  find  expression  in  declaiming  scraps  of 
poetry  ;  how  the  shock  of  Ophelia's  death  relieves 
itself  in  the  fiercest  intellectual  contempt  for  Laertes's 
ranting,  whilst  an  hour  afterwards,  when  Laertes  stabs 
him,  he  bears  no  malice  for  that  at  all,  but  embraces 
him  gallantly  and  comradely  ;  and  how  he  dies  as  we 
forgive  everything  to  Charles  II.  for  dying,  and  makes 
"  the  rest  is  silence"  a  touchingly  humorous  apology 
for  not  being  able  to  finish  his  business.  See  all  that ; 
and  you  have  seen  a  true  classical  Hamlet.  Nothing 
half  so  charming  has  been  seen  by  this  generation.  It 
will  bear  seeing  again  and  again. 

And  please  observe  that  this  is  not  a  cold  Hamlet.  He 
is  none  of  your  logicians  who  reason  their  way  through 
the  world  because  they  cannot  feel  their  way  through 
it :  his  intellect  is  the  organ  of  his  passion  :  his  eternal 
self-criticism  is  as  alive  and  thrilling  as  it  can  possibly 
be.  The  great  soliloquy— no  :  I  do  NOT  mean  "To 
be  or  not  to  be  "  :  I  mean  the  dramatic  one,  "  O  what 
a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I  !  "—  is  as  passionate  in 
its  scorn  of  brute  passion  as  the  most  bullnecked 
affirmation  or  sentimental  dilution  of  it  could  be.  It 
comes  out  so  without  violence  :  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson 
takes  the  part  quite  easily  and  spontaneously.  There 
is  none  of  that  strange  Lyceum  intensity  which  comes 
from  the  perpetual  struggle  between  Sir  Henry  Irving 
and  Shakespear.  The  lines  help  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson 
instead  of  getting  in  his  way  at  every  turn,  because 
he  wants  to  play  Hamlet,  and  not  to  slip  into  his 
inky  cloak  a  changeling  of  quite  another  race.  We 
may  miss  the  craft,  the  skill  double-distilled  by  constant 
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peril,  the  subtlety,  the  dark  rays  of  heat  generated  by 
intense  friction,  the  relentless  parental  tenacity  and 
cunning  with  which  Sir  Henry  nurses  his  own  pet  crea- 
tions on  Shakespearean  food  like  a  fox  rearing  its  litter  in 
the  den  of  a  lioness  ;  but  we  get  light,  freedom,  natural- 
ness, credibility,  and  Shakespear.  It  is  wonderful  how 
easily  everything  comes  right  when  you  have  the  right 
man  with  the  right  mind  for  it— how  the  story  tells 
itself,  how  the  characters  come  to  life,  how  even  the 
failures  in  the  cast  cannot  confuse  you,  though  they 
may  disappoint  you.  And  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  has 
certainly  not  escaped  such  failures,  even  in  his  own 
family.  I  strongly  urge  him  to  take  a  hint  from  Claudius 
and  make  a  real  ghost  of  Mr.  Ian  Robertson  at  once  ; 
for  there  is  really  no  use  in  going  through  that 
scene  night  after  night  with  a  Ghost  who  is  so 
solidly,  comfortably  and  dogmatically  alive  as  his 
brother.  The  voice  is  not  a  bad  voice  ;  but  it  is  the 
voice  of  a  man  who  does  not  believe  in  ghosts.  More- 
over, it  is  a  hungry  voice,  not  that  of  one  who  is  past 
eating.  There  is  an  indescribable  little  complacent  drop 
at  the  end  of  every  line  which  no  sooner  calls  up  the 
image  of  purgatory  by  its  words  than  by  its  smug 
elocution  it  convinces  us  that  this  particular  penitent  is 
cosily  warming  his  shins  and  toasting  his  muffin  at  the 
flames  instead  of  expiating  his  bad  acting  in  the  midst 
of  them.  His  aspect  and  bearing  are  worse  than  his 
recitations.  He  beckons  Hamlet  away  like  a  beadle 
summoning  a  timid  candidate  for  the  post  of  junior 
footman  to  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Mayor.  If  I  were 
Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  I  would  not  stand  that  from  any 
brother  :  I  would  cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid 
speech  at  him  first.  It  is  a  pity  ;  for  the  Ghost's  part 
is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  play.  And  yet,  until  Mr. 
Courtenay  Thorpe  divined  it  the  other  day,  nobody 
seems  to  have  had  a  glimpse  of  the  reason  why  Shake- 
spear would  not  trust  any  one  else  with  it,  and  played 
it  himself.  The  weird  music  of  that  long  speech  which 
should  be  the  spectral  wail  of  a  soul's  bitter  wrong 
crying  from  one  world  to  another  in  the  extremity  of 
its  torment,  is  invariably  handed  over  to  the  most 
squaretoed  member  of  the  company,  who  makes  it 
sound,  not  like  Rossetti's  "  Sister  Helen,"  or  even,  to 
suggest  a  possible  heavy  treatment,  like  Mozart's 
statue-ghost,  but  like  Chambers's  Information  for  the 
People. 

Still,  I  can  understand  Mr.  Ian  Robertson,  by  sheer 
force  of  a  certain  quality  of  sententiousness  in  him,  over- 
bearing the  management  into  casting  him  for  the 
Ghost.  What  I  cannot  understand  is  why  Miss  Gran- 
ville was  cast  for  the  Queen.  It  is  like  setting  a 
fashionable  modern  mandolinist  to  play  Haydn's  sona- 
tas. She  does  her  best  under  the  circumstances  ;  but 
she  would  have  been  more  fortunate  had  she  been  in  a 
position  to  refuse  the  part. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  of  the  impersonations 
are  conspicuously  successful.  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell's 
Ophelia  is  a  surprise.  The  part  is  one  which  has 
hitherto  seemed  incapable  of  progress.  From  genera- 
tion to  generation  actresses  have,  in  the  mad  scene, 
exhausted  their  musical  skill,  their  ingenuity  in  devising 
fantasias  in  the  language  of  flowers,  and  their  intensest 
powers  of  portraying  anxiously  earnest  sanity.  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell,  with  that  complacent  audacity  of  hers 
which  is  so  exasperating  when  she  is  doing  the  wrong 
thing,  this  time  does  the  right  thing  by  making  Ophelia 
really  mad.  The  resentment  of  the  audience  at  this  out- 
rageis  hardlyto  bedescribed.  Theylongforthestrenuous 
mental  grasp  and  attentive  coherence  of  Miss  Lily  Han- 
bury's  conception  of  maiden  lunacy ;  and  this  wander- 
ing, silly,  vague  Ophelia,  who  no  sooner  catches  an 
emotional  impulse  than  it  drifts  away  from  her  again, 
emptying  her  voice  of  its  tone  in  a  way  that  makes 
one  shiver,  makes  them  horribly  uncomfortable.  But 
the  effect  on  the  play  is  conclusive.  The  shrinking 
discomfort  of  the  King  and  Queen,  the  rankling 
grief  of  Laertes,  are  created  by  it  at  once  ;  and  the 
scene,  instead  of  being  a  pretty  interlude  coming 
m  just  when  a  little  relief  from  the  inky  cloak  is  wel- 
come, touches  us  with  a  chill  of  the  blood  that  gives 
it  its  right  tragic  power  and  dramatic  significance. 
Playgoers  naturally  murmur  when  something  that  has 
always  been  pretty  becomes  painful ;  but  the  pain  is 
good  for  them,  good  for  the  theatre,  and  good  for  the 


play.  I  doubt  whether  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  fully 
appreciates  the  dramatic  value  of  her  quite  simple  and 
original  sketch — it  is  only  a  sketch — of  the  part ;  but 
in  spite  of  the  occasional  triviality  of  its  execution 
and  the  petulance  with  which  it  has  been  received, 
it  seems  to  me  to  finally  settle  in  her  favour  the  ques- 
tion of  her  right  to  the  very  important  place  which 
Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  has  assigned  to  her  in  his  enter- 
prises. 

I  did  not  see  Mr.  Bernard  Gould  play  Laertes  :  he 
was  indisposed  when  I  returned  to  town  and  hastened 
to  the  Lyceum  ;  but  he  was  replaced  very  creditably  by 
Mr.  Frank  Dyall.  Mr.  Martin  Harvey  is  the  best 
Osric  I  have  seen  :  he  plays  Osric  from  Osric's  own 
point  of  view,  which  is,  that  Osric  is  a  gallant  and 
distinguished  courtier,  and  not,  as  usual,  from  Ham- 
let's, which  is  that  Osric  is  "  a  waterfly."  Mr.  Harrison 
Hunter  hits  off  the  modest,  honest  Horatio  capitally  ; 
and  Mr.  Willes  is  so  good  a  Gravedigger  that  I  venture 
to  suggest  to  him  that  he  should  carry  his  work  a  little 
further,  and  not  virtually  cease  to  concern  himself  with 
the  play  when  he  has  spoken  his  last  line  and  handed 
Hamlet  the  skull.  Mr.  Cooper  Cliffe  is  not  exactly  a 
subtle  Claudius  ;  but  he  looks  as  if  he  had  stepped  out 
of  a  picture  by  Madox  Brown,  and  plays  straight- 
forwardly on  his  very  successful  appearance.  Mr. 
Barnes  makes  Polonius  robust  and  elderly  instead  of 
aged  and  garrulous.  He  is  good  in  the  scenes  where 
Polonius  appears  as  a  man  of  character  and  experience  ; 
but  the  senile  exhibitions  of  courtierly  tact  do  not  match 
these,  and  so  seem  forced  and  farcical. 

Mr.  Forbes  Robertson's  own  performance  has  a  con- 
tinuous charm,  interest  and  variety  which  are  the  result 
not  only  of  his  well-known  familiar  grace  and  accom- 
plishment as  an  actor,  but  of  a  genuine  delight — the 
rarest  thing  on  our  stage — in  Shakespear's  art,  and  a 
natural  familiarity  with  the  plane  of  his  imagination. 
He  does  not  superstitiously  worship  William  :  he 
enjoys  him  and  understands  his  methods  of  expression. 
Instead  of  cutting  every  line  that  can  possibly  be 
spared,  he  retains  every  gem,  in  his  own  part  or  anyone 
else's,  that  he  can  make  time  for  in  a  spiritedly  brisk 
performance  lasting  three  hours  and  a  half  with  very 
short  intervals.  He  does  not  utter  half  a  line  ;  then 
stop  to  act ;  then  go  on  with  another  half  line  ;  and 
then  stop  to  act  again,  with  the  clock  running  away 
with  Shakespear's  chances  all  the  time.  He  plays  as 
Shakespear  should  be  played,  on  the  line  and  to  the 
line,  with  the  utterance  and  acting  simultaneous, 
inseparable  and  in  fact  identical.  Not  for  a  moment  is 
he  solemnly  conscious  of  Shakespear's  reputation,  or 
of  Hamlet's  momentousness  in  literary  history:  on  the 
contrary,  he  delivers  us  from  all  these  boredoms  instead 
of  heaping  them  on  us.  We  forgive  him  the  platitudes, 
so  engagingly  are  they  delivered.  His  novel  and 
astonishingly  effective  and  touching  treatment  of  the 
final  scene  is  an  inspiration,  from  the  fencing  match 
onward.  If  only  Fortinbras  could  also  be  inspired  with 
sufficient  force  and  brilliancy  to  rise  to  the  warlike 
splendour  of  his  helmet,  and  make  straight  for  that 
throne  like  a  man  who  intended  to  keep  it  against  all 
comers,  he  would  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  How 
many  generations  of  Hamlets,  all  thirsting  to  outshine 
their  competitors  in  effect  and  originality,  have  regarded 
Fortinbras,  and  the  clue  he  gives  to  this  kingly  death 
for  Hamlet,  as  a  wildly  unpresentable  blunder  of  the 
poor  foolish  old  Swan,  than  whom  they  all  knew  so 
much  becter  !  How  sweetly  they  have  died  in  that 
faith  to  slow  music,  like  Little  Nell  in  "The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop "  !  And  now  how  completely  Mr. 
Forbes  Robertson  has  bowled  them  all  out  by  being 
clever  enough  to  be  simple. 

By  the  way,  talking  of  slow  music,  the  sooner  Mr. 
Hamilton  Clarke's  romantic  Irving  music  is  stopped,  the 
better.  Its  effect  in  this  Shakespearean  version  of  the 
play  is  absurd.  The  four  Offenbachian  young  women 
in  tights  should  also  be  abolished,  and  the  part  of  the 
player-queen  given  to  a  man.  The  courtiers  should  be 
taught  how  flatteringly  courtiers  listen  when  a  king 
shows  off  his  wisdom  in  wise  speeches  to  his  nephew. 
And  that  nice  wooden  beach  on  which  the  ghost  walks 
would  be  the  better  for  a  seaweedy-looking  cloth  on  it, 
with  a  handful  of  shrimps  and  a  pennorth  of  silver  sand. 

G.  B.  S. 
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MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  Bank  Return  revealed  a  decrease  in  the  bullion 
of  .£270,337,  of  which  ,£180,000  had  been  taken 
for  abroad.  Owing  to  this  being  the  end  of  the  quarter, 
^£  1,061, 170  more  notes  circulated,  which  helped  to 
bring  the  reserve  down  ,£1,331,507.  The  proportion  of 
reserve  to  liabilities  fell  from  50*10  per  cent,  to  48'87 
per  cent.  Rates  hardened  somewhat  in  the  Money 
Market,  owing  to  the  end  of  the  quarter  and  the  Stock 
Exchange  settlement.  Short  loans  were  arranged  on 
Thursday  at  about  2  per  cent.,  whilst  a  good  deal  of 
money  was  borrowed  from  the  Bank  for  a  week  at 
i\  per  cent.  Bank  bills  were  in  short  supply,  those  of 
three  months  date  being  arranged  at  2^,  those  of  six 
months  at  z\. 

In  the  Stock  Market  new  business  was  handicapped 
by  the  settlement.  Consols  hardened  during  the  week, 
the  price  yesterday  morning,  iHy|  for  money  and  mj 
for  the  account,  having  shown  an  advance  of  §  on  last 
Saturday's  closing.  The  market  for  foreign  Govern- 
ment securities  was  almost  stagnant. 

Home  Railways  supplied  a  far  more  interesting 
market  than  had  been  the  case  for  some  weeks.  The 
fear  of  dearer  money  having  been  removed  for  the  time 
being,  the  transfer  of  attention  from  the  Yankee  section 
and  interesting  traffic  receipts  all  tended  to  lend 
interest  to  these  securities.  Easterns  continued  to 
supply  a  feature,  and  by  yesterday  morning  had  shown 
an  advance  of  2.\>  at  124,  on  last  Saturday's  closing. 
Metropolitans  rose  2  to  129,  and  Districts  §  to  2g|,  on 
prospects  of  better  traffic.  Hull  and  Barnsley  were 
strong  at  one  time,  but  afterwards  relapsed.  North- 
Westerns  rose  \\  to  204I,  and  Dora  \  to  119^.  Cora 
supplied  the  one  depressing  element,  the  price  at  the 
opening  yesterday,  56I ,  having  shown  a  loss  of  jon  the 
fact  that  last  week's  traffics  revealed  effects  of  the 
engineering  strike. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  one's  predictions  fulfilled.  A 
fortnight  ago  we  called  our  readers'  attention  to  the 
marvellous  stagnation  in  Great  Eastern  shares,  and 
advised  investors  to  take  advantage  of  their  exceeding 
low  price.  That  week  they  had  hovered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  116.  The  whole  of  last  week,  however, 
found  them  steadily  rising,  and  when  the  market  closed 
last  Saturday  they  stood  at  121^.  This  week  they  have 
been  yet  higher.  We  offer  our  congratulations  to  any 
"Saturday  Review"  readers  who  may  have  taken  our 
advice.  But  do  not  let  investors  be  frightened  off  now 
by  the  recent  rise,  for  the  shares  have  by  no  means 
attained  their  zenith  yet.  The  traffic  returns  are  still 
mounting,  and  are  likely  to  mount  for  an  indefinite 
period.  When  a  very  moderately  capitalized  line  pays 
for  some  of  its  capital  works  out  of  revenue,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  expanding  its  trade  and  throwing  out 
fresh  feeders  into  profitable  corners,  dividends  and 
prices  are  bound  to  move  in  sympathy.  And  that  is 
the  case  with  the  Great  Eastern.  Moreover,  there  is 
the  coal  traffic  from  the  new  Lancashire,  Derbyshire 
and  East  Coast  Railway  to  be  added  to  future  business, 
and  it  is  likely  to  be  a  substantial  addition. 

The  general  contango  charge  on  Yankee  Rails  was 
3^  to  4!  per  cent.  Interest  in  these  securities  subsided 
somewhat  and  the  course  of  prices  was  rather  wabbly, 
the  tendency  having  been  to  follow  New  York  without 
displaying  any  individuality  whatever.  Nothing  of 
nocable  importance  occurred,  and  the  Market  was 
singularly  uninteresting  compared  with  what  had 
been  the  case  during  previous  weeks. 

As  in  most  other  departments  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
new  business  in  the  Kaffir  Market  was  handicapped  by 
the  Settlement,  which  passed  off  easily  enough.  Last 
Saturday  attention  was  almost  entirely  given  up  to  the 
carry-over,  especially  as  Monday  and  Tuesday  were 
important  Jewish  holidays.  On  Monday  the  carry-over 
arrangements  were  completed,  the  general  charge 
having  varied  from  6  per  cent,  to  9  per  cent.,  whilst 
3^.  to  /\d.  was  demanded  on  Chartereds  and  4  per  cent, 
to  6  per  cent,  on  Goldfields.  Very  little  new  business 
was  transacted  o«  Monday,  and  movements  were  un- 


worthy of  note.  On  Tuesday  morning  some  encourage- 
ment was  received  from  information  in  the  "  Financial 
News  "  that  the  Crown  Deep  had  crushed  with  eighty 
stamps  during  the  first  fortnight  in  September,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  month  would  be  crushing  with 
100  stamps  ;  whilst  it  was  added  that  7,000  oz.  of  fine 
gold  might  be  expected  from  milling  alone.  Dealings, 
however,  were  once  more  on  a  very  limited  scale.  A 
rise  appeared  in  Henry  Nourse,  which  had  already 
advanced  the  day  before  ;  whilst  Chartereds  and  Gold- 
fields  attracted  attention.  Wednesday  supplied  an 
excellent  example  of  the  unconcern  with  which  the 
Market  has  taken  to  treating  sensational  telegrams. 

News  in  the  morning  was  all  of  a  depressing  character, 
but  none  the  less  prices  were  distinctly  firm,  a  disposi- 
tion that  was  maintained  on  Thursday.  On  that  day 
there  was  more  interest  outside  than  inside  the  House. 
At  the  offices  of  most  of  the  leading  Africans,  talk  of 
the  most  bullish  description  was  indulged  in,  and  some 
even  talked  of  an  immediate  boom  as  inevitable.  What 
the  real  reason  for  all  this  might  have  been  it  was  im- 
possible to  discover,  though  the  usual  explanation  was 
a  rumour  that  the  Transvaal  had  applied  to  the  Roth- 
schilds on  the  subject  of  a  loan.  The  monetary  wants  of 
the  Transvaal  have,  of  course,  been  the  chief  ray  of 
hope  in  the  South  African  Market. 

The  course  of  the  Kaffir  Market  during  the  past 
month  affords  some  evidence  that  the  well-managed 
and  dividend-paying  mines  of  the  Rand  have  by  no 
means  reached  their  highest  level  of  prices.  These 
have  been  steadily  maintained  even  when  they  have 
not  crept  slowly  up.  Ferreiras  made  one  spasmodic 
attempt  to  rise  about  the  middle  of  the  month  and  shot 
up  a  point,  but  dropped  next  day  and  have  only  just 
regained  their  former  level.  Crown  Reefs  have  crept 
up  steadily  from  n|  at  the  beginning  of  September  to 
12^  at  the  end.  Henry  Nourse,  after  oscillating  slightly 
about  S\  for  the  first  fortnight,  have  now  moved  upwards 
to  9^.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  a 
further  rise  in  these  and  other  good  mines,  and  that  the 
coming  reforms  have  not  so  far  been  discounted.  The 
public  has  of  late  held  off  the  South  African  Market ; 
but  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  actual  granting  of 
the  reforms  in  the  Transvaal  may  lead  to  another 
boom. 

The  "  Financial  Times,"  which  has  suddenly  found 
salvation  on  the  Rhodesian  question  and  is  advising  its 
correspondents  to  buy  Chartered  shares  for  all  they  are 
worth,  redresses  the  balance  by  crying  down  the  shares 
of  Rand  gold  mines.  Kaffir  prices  are  at  present,  it 
says,  ridiculously  high,  and  the  public  will  not  buy 
until  they  have  petered  down  to  a  lower  level.  It  is 
quite  humorous  to  find  this  journal  in  the  next  para- 
graph advising  the  public  to  buy  Chartered  shares  at  4, 
on  the  strength  of  the  "great  possibilities"  and 
"ultimate  potentialities"  of  Rhodesia,  and  the  "great 
advantages  that  must  accrue  from  the  extension  of  the 
railway  to  Buluwayo."  The  public  must  indeed  be  "  a 
hass "  if  it  accepts  advice  to  buy  shares  whose 
prospects  of  a  dividend  for  years  to  come  are  wholly 
infinitesimal,  and  to  leave  severely  alone  undertakings 
which  give  a  net  return  to  the  investor  at  the  present 
market  price  of  8,  9,  10,  12  and  15  per  cent,  after  due 
allowance  has  been  made  for  the  life  of  each  mine  and 
the  necessary  amortization  of  the  capital  invested. 

It  is,  of  course,  both  interesting  and  profitable  to 
inquire  what  is  the  real  value  of  the  shares  of  the  well- 
managed  dividend-paying  properties  of  the  Rand,  and 
such  an  investigation  is  by  no  means  an  impossible  one. 
The  "Standard  and  Diggers'  News  "  devotes  a  long 
article  to  the  subject  this  week,  and  arrives  at  the  pes- 
simistic conclusion  that,  taking  the  twenty-five  leading 
outcrop  mines  of  the  Central  Rand,  the  average  return 
to  the  investor  at  the  present  market  prices  is  only 
about  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  How  this  result  is  ob- 
tained is  not  quite  clear,  but  it  is  certain  that  to  lump 
all  the  mines  together  and  take  the  average  gives 
utterly  misleading  results.  Each  mine  should  be  taken 
upon  its  merits,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  shares  of 
some  undertakings  stand  at  inflated  prices,  whilst  there 
is  equally  little  doubt  that  others  are  ridiculously  low. 
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In  order  that  the  proper  method  of  calculation  may 
be  understood,  take  the  case  of  one  of  the  best  oi  the 
Central  Rand  mines,  the  Ferreira.  This  mine  is  at 
present  making  a  profit  of  about  ,£30,000  a  month, 
equal  to  a  dividend  on  its  capital  of  ,£90,000  of  400  per 
cent,  per  annum.  The  present  market  price  of  its  shares 
is  under  2 1 ,  and  the  gross  return  to  the  investor  is  there- 
fore 19  per  cent.  The  life  of  the  mine,  on  the  "  Standard 
and  Diggers'  News  "  own  estimate,  which  is  a  low  one, 
is  twelve  years,  and  on  this  basis,  calculated  at  3  per 
cent,  compound  interest,  7  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
invested  must  be  set  aside  as  a  sinking  fund  each  year 
to  redeem  the  purchase  money  when  the  mine  is 
exhausted.  This  leaves  a  net  return  to  the  investor  of 
12  per  cent.,  and  taking  6  per  cent,  as  a  fair  rate  of 
interest,  the  real  value  of  Ferreira  shares  in  the  market 
ought  to  be  42  instead  of  21.  If  the  more  probable 
estimate  of  the  life  of  the  mine,  seventeen  years,  be  taken, 
then  the  net  return  is  14^  per  cent.,  and  the  real  value 
of  Ferreiras  about  47,  taking  no  account  of  increased 
profits  from  further  economies  in  working  and  the 
expected  reforms  in  the  Transvaal.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion, therefore,  to  say  that  the  present  price  of 
Ferreiras  is  "  ridiculously  low."  Calculated  in  similar 
fashion,  Henry  Nourse  should  be  17  instead  of  g\,  City 
and  Suburban  g\  instead  of  6,  Crown  Reef  16  instead 
of  12\,  Bonanzas  6\  instead  of  45. 

Mr.  Willie  Regan  is  a  gentleman  who  has  acquired 
a  good  deal  of  notoriety  during  the  last  few  years.  He 
is  avowedly  a  land  dealer,  and  the  scene  of  his  opera- 
tions has  hitherto  been  Africa,  though  for  reasons  best 
known  to  himself  he  has  preferred  transacting  business 
from  41  Threadneedle  Street  rather  than  at  Johannes- 
burg. Mr.  Regan  was  engaged,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Thomas  Sutherst— promoter  of  bus-strikes  and 
companies — in  selling  a  piece  of  land  in  Mashonaland 
to  the  Charterland  Consolidated,  Limited,  which  was 
discovered  to  be  without  value  and  caused  the  col- 
lapse of  that  enterprise.  He  also  had  dealings  with 
the  Ashantee  Princes,  over  which  there  was  consider- 
able trouble. 

Since  then  there  has  been,  according  to  Mr.  Regan 
himself,  a  conspiracy  to  force  him  into  bankruptcy,  and 
certainly  Mr.  Regan  has  figured  a  good  deal  before  the 
Official  Receiver.  On  that  subject  he  is  writing  or 
causing  to  be  written  a  book.  Most  of  us  had  been 
under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Regan's  business  career 
was  at  an  end,  but  during  the  last  week  the  columns  of 
the  financial  press  have  been  rendered  hideous  by  a 
wondrous  advertisement  of  "  W.  F.  Regan's  system." 
It  is  all  self-praise  of  Mr.  Regan,  and  explains  what 
a  splendid  thing  it  is  to  buy  land  from  him.  But  he  is 
not  any  longer  satisfied  with  Africa,  and  is  anxious  to 
sell  claims  in  Klondyke.  Three  of  his  men,  we  are  told, 
arrived  on  the  fields  last  May.  This  may  be  so,  but  we 
cannot  forget  an  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Regan  stated 
that  an  agent  of  his  arrived  in  a  certain  place  in  Africa 
within  a  space  of  time  physically  impossible  to  any 
traveller  that  ever  lived. 

More  facts  have  come  to  light  concerning  the  Chino- 
Hooley-Jameson  loan.  The  amount,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, is  to  be  ,£16,000,000,  and  now  it  appears 
that  the  securities  are  to  consist  of  the  Customs 
revenue,  unfettered  by  other  charges,  which  should 
amount  to  ,£600,000,  as  well  as  the  salt  and  likin 
charges,  which  are  said  to  amount  to  nearly  ,£4,000,000 
annually.  Until  a  little  more  detail  is  forthcoming 
regarding  these  securities  it  would  be  premature  to 
criticize. 

Among  the  great  men  who  have  recently  begotten 
ideas  on  the  bi-metallic  question  is  Mr.  Jerome  K. 
Jerome,  wit  and  man  of  letters.  He  is  convinced  that 
the  present  state  of  Klondyke  supplies  a  useful  lesson 
to  "  our  monometallist  maniacs."  This  new  authority 
on  currency  questions  draws  a  heartrending  picture  of 
six  thousand  persons  in  danger  of  starvation,  who  to 
his  excited  imagination  appear  to  be  wallowing  in  fields 
of  gold.  Mr.  Jerome  gets  quite  hysterical  over  the 
picture,  and  seems  to  think  it  a  complete  answer  to  all 
the  arguments  of  anti-bimetallists.    Of  course  this  sort 


of  thing  is  terrible  rubbish  and  painful  to  behold  even 
in  a  man  of  Mr.  Jerome's  intelligence.  It  is  another 
proof  of  how  much  better  employed  that  gentleman  is 
dispensing  middle-class  humour  than  instructing  the 
suburbs  in  currency  questions  and  international  politics 
at  a  charge  of  twopence  a  week. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

WORTHING  NURSERIES. 

With  a  share  capital  of  ,£120,000  in  j£i  shares  and  a 
debenture  issue  of  ;£8o,ooo  divided  into  ;£ioo  Four 
and  a  half  per  Cent,  debentures,  the  Worthing  Nurseries, 
Limited,  has  been  formed  to  purchase  and  amalgamate 
a  number  of  freehold  nurseries  at  Worthing.  The 
profits  are  only  certified  for  one  year,  and  although  the 
accountants  state  that  the  gross  returns  are  steadily 
increasing,  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  be 
told  that  the  net  profit  had  been  increasing  during 
recent  years.  The  purchase  price  has  been  fixed  at 
,£185,000.  The  Mayor  of  Worthing  is  one  of  the  trustees 
for  the  debenture-holders,  and  several  of  the  directors 
have  experience  of  the  trade. 

PURELY  PROSPECTIVE. 

The  London  Flats  and  Dwellings,  Limited,  belongs 
to  that  class  of  promotion  which  relies  on  the  pro- 
spective. The  Company  has  little  that  is  definite  to 
offer,  but  the  directors  talk  vaguely  of  properties  which 
they  estimate  will  bring  in  ,£4,679  income.  The  pro- 
spectus states  that  "  in  a  Company  of  this  sort  it  is  not 
necessary  and  not  advisable  to  give  in  this  prospectus 
more  than  the  above  particulars."  Quite  so  !  Pro- 
spective investors  are  to  aid  the  payment  of  ,£73,700 
for  properties  that  they  practically  know  nothing  about. 
The  share  capital  of  the  Company  is  ,£25,000,  and 
there  is  ,£50,000  issued  in  debentures  of  ,£25  each. 
There  are  no  trustees  for  the  debenture-holders  men- 
tioned, there  is  no  proper  valuation  of  the  property 
published,  and  what  security  the  debenture-holders  are 
expected  to  rely  on  is  not  revealed.  One  can  only 
assume  that  there  is  no  adequate  security  !  And  yet 
this  is  coolly  announced  as  "a  sound  and  safe  Home 
investment." 

INVITING  CONFIDENCE. 

Like  most  persons  who  have  had  reason  to  study  the 
gullibility  of  English  investors,  we  estimate  their  intelli- 
gence at  a  very  low  level.    But  we  shall  be  none  the 
less  surprised  if  they  lend  their  money  to  the  Zoroastrian 
Gold  Mines,  Limited,  a  new  Westralian  enterprise,  the 
prospectus  of  which  is  so  obviously  thin  and  inadequate 
that  a  schoolboy  could  see  its  weaknesses.    The  capital 
of  the  Company  is  ,£160,000,  divided  into  £1  shares, 
and  the  property  to  be  acquired  consists  of  54  acres. 
For  this  Mr.  Henry  George  Clark,  vendor  and  pro- 
moter, asks  ,£130,000  in  cash  and  shares.    Seeing  that 
Mr.  Clark  has  the  impudence  to  ask  a  luxurious  price 
for  the  properties,  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  the 
prospectus  does  not  publish  a  single  dated  report ; 
indeed  there  is  no  report  on  the  property  produced  at 
all,  but  one  or  two  disjointed  generalities  of  the  non- 
committal kind,  followed  by  the  names  of  seven  gentle- 
men from  whose  reports,  we  are  told,  "  the  above  facts 
are  gathered."    Surely  the  directors  do  not  imagine 
that  the  public  are  such  fools  as  to  subscribe  on  the 
strength  of  vague  utterances  of  this  kind.    The  average 
investor  knows  but  too  well  that,  had  the  promoter  a 
single  reliable  up-to-date  report,  the  directors  would 
have  been  only  too  desirous  to  publish  it.   But  they  evi- 
dently feel  the  weakness  of  their  position,  and  bait  their 
prospectus  with  a  list  of  the  most  successful  Westralian 
Companies,  such  as  the  Ivanhoe,  Great  Boulder,  and 
Lake  View  Consols.    Was  there  ever  such  palpable 
impudence  ?    To  point  to  a  few  successful  enterprises 
such  as  the  above  is  like  comparing  butter  to  cheese. 
The  public  will  no  doubt  bear  in  mind  that  a  number  of 
Westralian    companies,  with    prospectuses    far  more 
palatable  and  satisfactory  than  that  of  the  Zoroastrian 
Gold  Mines,  Limited,  have  proved  complete  fiascos. 
Mr.  Herbert  Allen,  of  the  "  Railway  Times,"  director  of 
the  Costa  Rica  Railway,  and  famous  for  his  virtuous 
indignation  with  the  old  directors  of  the  Nitrate  Rail- 
ways, has  allowed  his  name  to  appear  on  this  pro- 
spectus.   It  would  seem  that,  disappointed  over  the 
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Nitrate  Railways  affair,  he  has  sought  solace  on  the 
board  of  an  indifferent  mining-  enterprise  of  the  third 
class.  The  chairman  of  the  Zoroastrian,  Mr.  R. 
Whieldon  Barnell,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  is  a  barrister  who  has 
of  late  dropped  into  the  ranks  of  the  guinea-pigs. 

PEAK   HILL  GOLDFIELD. 

The  Peak  Hill  Goldfield,  Limited,  is  another  West 
Australian  venture,  but  of  a  decidedly  more  satisfactory 
character.  There  is  no  lack  of  adequate  reports 
accompanying  the  prospectus,  and  these  claim  to  be  in- 
dependent expressions  of  opinion  by  Government  em- 
ployes. The  English  Board  of  Directors  is  composed 
chiefly  of  business  men  with  experience,  while  the  local 
Board  consists  of  the  Hon.  Sir  J.  G.  Lee  Steere,  Speaker 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  a  brother  of  Sir  John 
Forrest.  The  capital  of  the  Company  is  ,£250,000, 
divided  into  shares  of  jQi  each.  230,000  shares  com- 
pose the  present  issue,  92,000  of  these  being  taken  in 
part  payment  of  the  property,  whilst  the  balance  of 
,£138,000  is  offered  to  the  public.  The  property  to  be 
acquired  consists  of  some  twenty-four  adjoining  mining 
leases,  containing  about  157  acres,  for  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  pay  about  ,£185,000,  which  price  is  to  include 
a  ten-head  battery  in  perfect  order  and  other  plant  as 
well  ;  5,000  tons  of  tailings,  containing  1  oz.  to  4  ozs. 
of  gold  per  ton.  The  purchase  price  is  to  be  paid  as  to 
,£92,000  in  shares  and  as  to  the  balance  in  cash.  The 
list  for  subscriptions  will  open  on  Tuesday  next  and 
close  the  following  Thursday. 

LEGG  &  ALSTON. 
Legg  &  Alston,  Limited,  has  been  formed  to  take 
over  and  amalgamate  seventeen  important  wine,  spirit, 
beer  and  mineral  water  businesses  situated  in  various 
parts  of  London  and  the  suburbs.  The  share  capital  is 
,£90,000,  divided  into  60,000  Six  per  Cent.  Cumulative 
Preference  shares  of  jQi  each,  and  30,000  Ordinary 
shares  of  ,£1  each,  the  whole  of  which  is  offered  for 
public  subscription.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  these 
businesses  is  .£75,000,  and  the  vendor  is  to  take 
,£50,000  in  cash,  and  the  remainder  in  cash  or  shares. 
As  is  the  case  in  so  many  prospectuses  of  this  class, 
the  accountant's  certificate  as  to  net  profit  is  hesitating 
and  unsatisfactory,  whilst  the  valuers'  report  is 
practically  non-committal.  The  former  only  certifies 
for  one  year,  states  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  certify 
the  net  profits  "exactly,"  and  concludes  by  stating 
what  these  have  been  "  approximately."  At  the  same 
time  no  mention  is  made  as  to  whether  profits  have 
been  increasing  or  decreasing.  As  to  the  valuers'  report 
it  is  very  cautiously  worded.  No  figures  are  given,  but 
"  the  net  profit  certified  "  is  taken  into  consideration,  as 
also  is  "the  working  capital  to  be  provided,"  after 
which  the  valuers  state  that  they  believe  the  purchase 
price  to  be  the  market  value.  Certainly  this  is  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  valuations  ever  made.  A 
valuer's  duty  is  to  value  property  and  stock,  not  to 
screen  himself  behind  "  working  capital  to  be  pro- 
vided." 

THE  DEE  ESTATES. 
The  reclamation  of  the  foreshore  of  a  river  often 
proves  a  lucrative  speculation,  and  it  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  to  find  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Hooley  turning 
his  attention  to  reclaiming  the  marshes  which  form  part 
of  the  estuaries  of  the  Dee.  According  to  a  statement 
by  Messrs.  Chinnock,  Galsworthy  &  Chinnock,  which 
appears  in  the  prospectus  of  the  "  Dee  Estates, 
Limited,"  there  are  already  3,100  acres  of  cultivated 
land  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  between  the  city  of 
Chester  and  Queen's  Ferry,  which  are  comprised  in  the 
proposed  purchase,  as  well  as  1,260  acres  of  marsh 
lands  which  it  is  intended  to  utilize  for  the 
erection  of  manufactories,  and  a  portion  of  which 
has  already  been  sold  to  a  firm  of  ironfounders  for  that 
purpose.  The  principal  feature  of  the  new  Company's 
operations  will  be  to  add  to  this  property  as  much  land 
as  can  be  reclaimed  from  the  East  and  West  Estuaries 
of  the  Dee  and  the  Mostyn  Marshes,  which  cover  an 
area  of  about  19,000  acres,  and  will  be  acquired  by  the 
Company.  It  is  also  intended  to  improve  and  extend 
the  Mostyn  Docks,  and  to  construct  a  new  dock  at 
Connah's  Quay.  The  value  of  the  properties  in  their 
present  state,  exclusive  of  the  minerals,  is  estimated 


at  ^347.°27  by  Messrs.  Chinnock,  who  point  out  that 
they  have  only  put  a  nominal  value  on  most  of  the 
estuaries.  Another  valuer  estimates  the  surface  value 
at  ,£3DO>66o.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  land  which 
has  already  been  reclaimed  is  very  fertile  and  has  been 
proved  to  be  well  suited  to  agricultural  purposes,  and 
the  nearness  of  the  estate  to  Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  and 
other  important  commercial  centres  is  the  reason 
assigned  by  Messrs.  Chinnock  for  their  opinion  that 
the  value  of  the  properties  will  continue  to  increase. 
Another  good  reason  is  supplied  by  the  recent  improve- 
ments in  railway  communication,  and,  as  the  Board  of 
Directors  is  distinctly  a  strong  one,  the  undertaking 
ought  to  prove  successful.  The  share  capital  is 
,£425,000  in  175,000  Five  per  Cent.  Preference  shares 
of  -£i  each  and  250,000  ,£1  Ordinary  shares. 
There  is  also  an  issue  of  ,£175,000  Four  per  Cent. 
Debentures,  making  ,£600,000  in  all.  Of  this  sum  Mr. 
Hooley,  who  is  the  vendor,  is  to  receive  ,£500,000,  and 
,£100,000  will  be  reserved  for  working  capital.  Under 
all  the  circumstances,  this  does  not  seem  too  dear, 
especially  as  Mr.  Hooley  volunteers  to  take  half  the 
amount  in  Debentures  or  Preference  or  Ordinary  shares, 
and  undertakes  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  promo- 
tion. We  need  hardly  say  that  all  ventures  of  this  sort 
are  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  lottery,  but  the  prizes, 
as  in  the  cases  of  the  river  Tees  and  the  river  Seine 
quoted  in  the  prospectus,  are  worth  winning,  and  Mr. 
Hooley  generally  manages  to  avoid  drawing  a  blank. 

MAPLE  &  CO. 
Maple  &  Co.,  Limited,  was  registered  six  years  ago. 
Its  object  was  to  take  over  the  celebrated  furniture 
business  in  Tottenham  Court  Road,  which  was  gener- 
ally believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  concerns 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Including  the  Governor,  Sir 
John  Blundell  Maple,  M.P.,  it  has  a  directorate  of 
fifteen  persons,  all  of  whom,  we  presume,  are  in  receipt 
of  substantial  fees.  The  share  capital  of  the  Company 
is  a  million  and  a  half,  besides  which  another  million 
has  been  issued  in  debentures.  The  firm  has  built  and 
furnished  huge  hotels  in  the  West  End  of  London  and 
elsewhere,  and  has  also  furnished  Royal  palaces  in 
foreign  capitals.  The  ordinary  dividend  has  varied 
from  10  to  12  per  cent.  The  Company  now  announces 
an  issue  of  ,£100,000  Six  per  Cent.  Preference  shares. 
A  question  naturally  arises  as  to  what  this  apparently 
prosperous  firm,  with  its  two  and  a  half  millions  share 
and  debenture  capital,  can  want  with  a  paltry  ;£ioo,ooo. 
The  Company  must  be  in  want  of  the  money  or  the  issue 
would  not  have  been  made.  Is  it  that  Sir  Blundell's 
ambitious  policy  has  proved  more  expensive  than  remu- 
nerative? Can  it  be  that  Maple  &  Co.,  Limited, 
like  so  many  others,  have  found  their  business  transac- 
tions with  Athens  unsatisfactory  ?  In  any  case  this 
appeal  for  a  "mere  drop  in  the  ocean"  supplies  a 
mystery  which  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  solved  ! 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

Maple  &  Co.,  Limited  (Reader,  Canterbury). — See  above. 

New  Clyde  Gold  Mines,  Limited  (W.  and  W.). — 
Whether  we  publish  your  reply  or  not  depends  upon  whether 
space  will  permit.  But  any  reply  of  a  reasonable  length  will 
be  given  every  opportunity. 

Great  Boulders  (Lieutenant,  R.N.,  Devonport).— Our 
advice  is  to  hold  your  shares. 

Non-Inflammable  Wood  Company  (Flamma). — We 
will  deal  with  your  letter  in  next  week's  issue. 

Henry  Clay  Bock  &  Company,  Limited  (H.  J.,  Maid- 
stone).— You  need  not  fear.  The  Company  has  so  far  come 
through  the  Cuban  troubles  exceedingly  well. 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  (E.  M.  P.,  Phillimore 
Gardens).— A  good  office  and  suitable  for  your  purpose. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

DISCIPLINE  IN  THE  SERVICES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — Unless  I  again  beg  for  some  of  your  space,  it  is 
clear  that  I  shall  go  virtually  unanswered,  and  that 
the  correspondence  will  end  with  nothing  more  satisfac- 
tory than  an  ex-naval  officer  setting  me  an  example  of 
dignified  composure  by  gnashing  his  teeth  at  me.  There 
is  nothing  for  it  but  to  help  my  opponents  out  of  their 
difficulty  by  answering  myself. 
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The  real  reason  why  civilians  can  maintain  discipline 
in  factories  without  martial  law  is  that  the  employees, 
being  free  to  leave  if  they  choose,  would  not  be  in  the 
factory  at  all  if  they  did  not  wish  to  stay  there.  Con- 
sequently the  fear  of  "getting the  sack"  restrains  them 
from  insubordination.  When  they  are  dismissed,  they 
are  dismissed  against  their  will.  The  case  of  a  sailor 
is  different.  A  considerable  number  of  persons  get 
seastruck  in  their  boyhood,  and  commit  themselves  to 
a  sailor's  life  only  to  find  it  intensely  tedious  and  dis- 
agreeable to  them  when  they  find  out  what  it  really 
means  in  comparison  with  life  on  shore.  If  we  did  not 
catch  our  officers  very  young,  and  make  it  clear  to  them, 
by  the  time  they  have  realized  their  position  as  grown 
men,  that  they  had  better  go  through  with  their  term 
of  service  for  the  sake  of  the  comparatively  early  retire- 
ment, the  pension,  the  secure  livelihood,  and  the  social 
rank  involved,  we  should  be  seriously  hampered  by  the 
extreme  dislike  which  many  of  our  naval  officers  have, 
not  so  much  for  their  profession,  as  for  the  sort  of  life 
it  involves.  It  is  just  the  same  with  the  men.  If  the 
pecuniary  inducements  were  not  even  greater  in  their 
case,  relatively  to  the  standard  of  their  class,  than  in 
that  of  the  officers,  we  should  soon  be  reminded  of  the 
fact  that  in  every  ship  in  the  fleet  there  are  plenty  of 
steady,  good  men  who  are  looking  forward  eagerly  to 
the  moment  when  they  will  see  the  last  of  her. 

In  the  army  there  is  less  disappointment  of  this  kind, 
because  the  man  who  enlists  nowadays  seldom  expects 
anything  very  romantic,  though  he  probably  hardly 
ever  foresees  how  humiliatingly  impecunious  he  will  be. 
Borrowing  money  from  domestic  servants  is  but  a  pre- 
carious means  of  keeping  yourself  in  pocket-money, 
even  if  it  were  quite  to  the  taste  of  a  high-spirited 
young  man.  But  the  want  of  pocket-money  is  too 
pressing  for  pride.  A  young  soldier  with  a  vigorous 
appetite  seldom  feels  that  he  has  had  as  much  to  eat 
as  he  would  like  ;  and  he  always  wants  more  amuse- 
ment than  he  can  afford  to  pay  for. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  are  bound  to  have  a 
certain  number  of  cases  of  lads  in  the  navy  striking 
their  officers  in  order  to  escape  from  the  service  by 
dismissal.  It  is  argued  that  the  only  way  to  prevent 
this  is  by  savage  sentences  of  flogging  and  imprison- 
ment. Even  if  the  sentences  did  this,  they  would  not  be 
justified  any  more  than  burning  the  lads  alive  would  be 
justified  if  it  not  only  prevented  mutiny  but  guaranteed 
to  England  the  absolute  and  eternal  supremacy  of  the 
sea  into  the  bargain.  But  the  fact  that  the  case  which 
provoked  this  correspondence  has  produced  fresh  cases 
instead  of  preventing  them  shows  that  they  do  not 
prevent  it. 

With  soldiers  another  class  of  cases  gives  trouble. 
The  soldier,  to  get  pocket-money,  sells  his  kit,  or  some 
other  part  of  his  equipment.  Formerly  it  was  argued, 
on  precisely  the  grounds  which  have  been  urged  by  the 
anti-humanity  party  in  this  correspondence,  that  if 
soldiers  were  not  flogged  for  this  offence,  the  whole 
army  would  instantly  sell  kit,  weapons  and  ammunition, 
leaving  our  country  defenceless  before  the  soundly 
lashed  soldiers  of  the  Continental  Powers.  Fortunately 
we  are  all  reading  Lord  Roberts  now,  and  have  freshly 
in  mind  his  story  of  the  two  soldiers  who  were  flogged 
for  selling  their  kits,  and  immediately  and  manfully  sold 
them  again  to  show  that  they  would  not  be  subdued  by 
such  dishonourable  means,  with  the  result  that  their 
officers,  to  their  tardy  honour,  were  ashamed  to  flog 
them  again.  Lord  Roberts  does  not  mention  that  this 
surrender  of  discipline  sent  all  the  kits  of  the  regiment 
into  the  market,  because  of  course  nothing  of  the  sort 
happened  ;  what  he  does  mention  is  the  trouble  he  had 
afterwards  with  soldiers  demoralized  by  the  intimidation 
system,  and  how  he  got  rid  of  all  that  trouble  by  taking 
precisely  that  view  of  the  case  which  has  convinced  the 
gentlemen  who  have  been  posing  in  your  columns  as 
authorities  on  the  art  of  governing  men  that  I  know 
nothing  about  discipline. 

Here,  then,  though  we  have  no  justification  of  corporal 
punishment,  we  have  a  difference  between  the  conditions 
under  which  a  factory  is  governed  and  those  which 
prevail  in  a  regiment  or  a  ship.  The  solution,  however, 
is  not  to  dissimilate  the  fighting  industry  from  the  civil 
industry,  but  to  assimilate  them  by  civilizing  the 
services. 


If  a  soldier  or  a  sailor  is  a  blackguard,  the  proper 
remedy  is,  not  for  his  officers  to  outblackguard  him  by 
torturing  him,  but  simply  to  turn  him  out  of  the  service. 
If  he  desires  nothing  better,  then  his  dismissal  is  a 
benefit  both  to  himself  and  the  service.  If  he  does  not 
desire  it,  then  he  will  do  his  best  to  mend  his  ways  so 
as  to  be  allowed  to  stay  in  it.  If  an  officer  is  a  black- 
guard, a  tyrant,  or  an  incompetent  nuisance,  the  proper 
remedy  is  for  the  soldier  to  refuse  to  serve  under  him. 
This  means  that  the  soldier  should  be  as  free  to  leave 
the  army  as  I  am  to  leave  the  staff  of  this  journal.  To 
retain  a  well-conducted  soldier  in  the  army  against  his 
will  is  to  make  a  slave  of  a  man  who  has  done  nothing 
to  deserve  it.  Some  day,  when  we  get  the  better  of 
our  national  cowardice,  we  shall  give  up  the  system  of 
having  our  fighting  done  by  slaves,  and  boldly  make 
the  soldier  and  sailor  as  free  as  the  policeman.  The 
lads  who  want  to  leave  the  fleet  so  badly  that  they 
will  strike  their  officers  and  face  flogging  and  im- 
prisonment for  the  sake  of  the  dismissal  will  be  pro- 
vided with  an  honourable  means  of  retreat.  I  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  army  will  be  reformed  by 
a  powerful  trade-union  of  the  rank  and  file,  which  shall 
drive  incompetent  officers  out  of  the  army  as  effectually 
as  the  cotton  operatives  of  Lancashire  drive  incompetent 
employers  out  of  the  trade.  I  would  have  soldiers 
perfectly  free  to  strike  for  higher  pay  or  better  con- 
ditions in  time  of  war  if  they  chose.  For  example,  I 
would  trust  them  unhesitatingly  with  an  undisputed  legal 
right  to  receive  an  order  to  charge  on  the  field  of  battle 
itself  by  striking  then  and  there  for  another  twopence  a 
day,  if  that  struck  them  as  a  favourable  moment.  I  am 
perfectly  aware  that  with  every  demand  made  and 
enforced  on  behalf  of  the  men,  the  standard  of  ability 
among  officers  would  go  up,  and  whole  batches  of 
stiff-necked  dolts  who  now  blunder  their  way  along, 
making  infinite  trouble  for  the  Robertses,  and  costing 
the  country  huge  sums  for  "  discipline,"  would  be  retired 
as  useless.  I  am  also  aware  that  the  army  and  navy 
under  such  circumstances  would  withdraw  from  civil 
activity  a  much  higher  class  of  men  than  they  do  at 
present,  and  that  these  would  cost  more  money  per 
man  per  day  than  mere  "  cannon  fodder."  But  if 
a  conflict  arose  between  such  an  army  and  cannon 
fodder,  I  know  whose  side  I  should  feel  most  comfort- 
able on. 

I  beg  Sir  Charles  Craufurd's  pardon  for  not  knowing 
that  when  he  paid  naval  officers  the  compliment  of 
claiming  for  them,  on  the  ground  of  their  perfection  of 
character,  powers  which  we  have  made  revolutions 
sooner  than  entrust  to  our  kings,  he  was  indulging  in 
what  he  calls  "  a  self-presented  testimonial."  But  I  still 
think  him  as  ludicrously  unfit  to  have  any  such  powers 
entrusted  to  him  as  I  should  be  myself.  I  am  sorry  he 
thinks  my  style  "  insinuating  "  :  I  really  thought  I  had 
been  blunt  to  the  verge  of  rudeness.  Of  course  I  was 
annoying  :  anybody  but  a  naval  officer  would  have  seen 
at  once  that  I  was  purposely  provoking  him  to  make  an 
exhibition  of  himself  which  should  carry  conviction  to 
our  readers.  I  am  afraid  I  must  admit  that  my  naval 
"  shop  "  is  deplorably  behind  his  :  I  got  the  boatswain's 
mate  out  of  Captain  Marryat  when  I  was  a  boy  ;  and  I 
can  only  ask  Sir  Charles  to  convey  my  heartfelt  apologies 
to  the  ship's  corporal.  I  was  told  by  the  "  Times  "  that 
the  birch  was  a  cane,  and  by  Sir  Charles  that  the  cane 
was  a  birch.  Sir  Charles  contradicted  the  "Times," 
contradicted  me,  contradicted  himself,  contradicted  me 
again,  rebuked  me  for  "relying  on  my  imagination  "  in 
spite  of  "  perfectly  plain  language,"  and  finally  says  I 
ought  to  apologize.  I  do  ;  but  I  protest  that  the 
incident  leaves  me  in  utter  bewilderment  as  to  where 
and  how  that  boy  was  beaten.  I  am  naturally  some- 
what alarmed  by  the  news  from  Algiers  confirming  Sir 
Charles'  statement  (which  I  was  far  from  questioning) 
that  French  mutineers  are  shot  ;  for,  if  Sir  Charles' 
views  of  the  effect  of  discipline  are  correct,  the  British 
army,  owing  to  its  comparatively  lax  discipline,  will 
infallibly  succumb  to  the  French  in  the  event  of  an  inter- 
national conflict.  As  to  his  advice  to  me,  for  my 
guidance  in  my  profession,  it  is  excellent,  and  I  shall  do 
my  best  to  profit  by  it.  If  I  can  return  his  kindness  at 
any  time  by  giving  him  a  few  hints  in  navigation,  my 
advice  on  that  subject  is  cheerfully  at  his  service. — Yours 
truly,  G.  Bernard  Shaw. 
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REVIEWS. 

BURNS. 

"  The  Poetry  of  Robert  Burns."  Edited  by  W.  E. 
Henley  and  T.  F.  Henderson.  Vol.  IV.  Edin- 
burgh :  T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack.  1897. 

THE  "Centenary  Burns"  is  now  concluded,  and 
we  may  congratulate  every  one  who  is  concerned 
with  it  on  a  highly  satisfactory  piece  of  work.  This 
final  volume  is  the  least  important  of  the  four,  so  far  as 
text  is  concerned,  and  much  of  its  space  is  occupied  by 
apparatus;  but  it  closes  with  the  "  Essay  on  the  Life, 
Genius  and  Achievement  of  Burns,"  by  Mr.  Henley,  to 
which  all  students  of  the  poet  will  turn  with  curiosity. 
Before  we  give  our  attention  to  this,  however,  we  will 
deal  with  what  remains  of  the  text.  These  Songs  and 
Unauthorized  Poems  are,  unfortunately,  the  very  dregs 
of  the  cup.  Among  the  former  we  find  only  two,  "Ye 
flowery  Banks"  and  "  O  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast," 
the  absence  of  which  could  produce  any  real  diminu- 
tion in  the  wealth  of  the  poet.  When  he  was  not 
inspired,  Burns  certainly  wrote  singularly  ill.  This 
fact  must  make  us  shy  of  positively  denying,  upon 
internal  evidence  of  style  alone,  the  authorship  of 
bad  verses  attributed  to  Burns.  The  Editors  close 
with  a  section  containing  a  baker's  dozen  of  miscel- 
laneous pieces  which  they  style  "  Improbables."  We 
are  not  disposed  to  defend  the  authenticity  of  any  of 
these  ;  but  to  the  most  interesting  of  them,  the  "  Poem 
on  Pastoral  Poetry,"  we  must  devote  a  moment  or  two. 
This  ode,  first  printed  in  1800,  is  considered  by  Messrs. 
Henley  and  Henderson  to  have  been  written  by  some- 
body during  the  lifetime  of  Allan  Ramsay,  who  is  spoken 
of  in  the  present  tense.  This  would  make  the  latest 
possible  period  of  it  1758.  But  the  Editors  appear  to 
have  missed  an  evidence  of  date.  The  writer  says  : — 
"  In  thy  sweet  song,  Barbauld,  survives 
Even  Sappho's  flame  !  " 
The  volume  of  poems  which  achieved  for  a  short  while 
an  astonishing  popularity,  and  caused  Mrs.  Barbauld 
to  be  called  the  English  Sappho,  was  published  (and 
three  times  reprinted)  in  1773.  It  is  also  to  be  noted 
that,  if  Ramsay  is  spoken  of  as  still  alive,  so  are  Milton, 
Shakspeare  and  Pope,  so  that  the  life  is  certainly  that 
of  poetic  immortality.  To  our  ear  these  verses  have  a 
certain  twang  of  Burns  at  his  second-worst,  and  we 
hazard  the  conjecture  that  he  wrote  them  about  1780, 
while  the  brief  glory  of  Mrs.  Barbauld  was  still  at  its 
height  in  provincial  places.  But  the  point  is  imma- 
terial. 

We  now  come  to  Mr.  Henley's  essay,  which  occupies 
about  a  hundred  pages.  Of  these  the  first  two,  forming 
a  sort  of  introduction,  are  heavy  and  laboured,  and 
might  with  advantage  be  omitted.  This  sort  of  preface 
is  what  a  man  feels  obliged  to  write,  either  before  he 
quite  knows  what  he  is  going  to  say  or  else  when  he 
has  already  said  all  that  interests  him.  These  two 
pages  are  really  needless,  and  if  the  reader  neglects 
them  and  begins  on  p.  235,  he  has  a  great  and  almost 
unalloyed  pleasure  in  store  for  him.  Mr.  Henley  has 
written  nothing  better  than  this  essay,  nothing  more 
vivid  and  elastic  in  style,  nothing  in  a  more  masculine 
temper,  nothing  that  touches  with  a  more  competent 
freshness  a  hackneyed  theme.  Those  who  have 
followed  his  notes  and  ana  are  prepared  for  his  attitude 
to  Burns.  We  confess  that  it  is  one  with  which  we 
find  ourselves  in  almost  perfect  sympathy.  He  sees  in 
him  a  peasant  who  was  a  great  poet,  who  wished  to  be 
a  "buck,"  and  he  presents  him  in  those  lights  to  us 
without  palliation  and  without  sanctimoniousness. 
The  Common  Burnsite,  as  Mr.  Henley  calls  the  mere 
abject  worshipper  of  a  doctored  portrait  of  the  poet, 
will  probably  give  a  succession  of  piercing  screams  as 
he  perceives  illusion  after  illusion  being  torn  away. 
Sometimes,  perhaps,  Mr.  Henley  is  too  truculent  with 
the  Common  Burnsite,  and  sometimes  he  seems  to  lose 
the  sense  of  proportion  a  little.  On  the  whole,  for 
instance,  we  believe  that  he  has  made  out  a  case 
against  that  sentimental  spectre,  Highland  Mary,  but 
was  she  worth  the  expense  ? 

Nothing  could  be  better  than  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Henley  indicates  what  the  effect  of  the  rough  life  at 


Mount  Oliphant  must  have  been  upon  the  boy.  On 
Mrs.  M'Lehose  and  Mrs.  Dunlop  he  is  delightful,  and 
he  treats  the  whole  "  old  Hawk  "  business  exactly  as  it 
deserves,  neither  too  seriously  nor  with  too  much 
levity.  At  every  turn  he  lightens  the  tissue  of  his  dis- 
quisition by  some  phrase  or  flash  of  suggestive  descrip- 
tion which  delights  the  attention.  What  could  be 
better,  for  instance,  than  the  little  vignette  of  the  wild 
snatch  of  song  murmured  by  "  some  broken  man,  in 
hiding  among  the  wet  hags ;  some  moss-trooper, 
drenched  and  prowling,  with  a  shirtful  of  sore  bones"? 
His  treatment  of  Burns'  love-adventures  is  as  excellent 
in  one  way  as  the  Editors'  treatment  of  his  text  is  in 
another.  In  the  latter  case,  Messrs.  Henley  and 
Henderson  have  absolutely  declined  to  bowdlerize,  even 
to  the  curtailing  of  an  epithet.  If  a  poem  is  not  decent 
enough  to  be  given  in  full,  they  omit  it  altogether.  So, 
in  dealing  with  the  career  of  the  most  amatorious  of  all 
modern  men  of  letters,  Mr.  Henley  has  more  than  once 
or  twice  to  flutter  the  dove-cotes  a  little  ;  but  he  keeps 
within  the  straitest  bounds  of  biographical  decorum. 

When  Mr.  Henley  keeps  his  eye  fixed  on  Burns,  his 
utterances  are  generally  unimpeachable.  We  cannot 
think  his  illustrations  always  so  happy  as  his  main 
argument.  He  has  formed  an  idea  that  John  Knox  had 
"avast  deal  in  common  with  Burns."  So  had  Mon- 
mouth with  Mesopotamia.  Burns  was  a  Scotchman 
and  so  was  Knox  ;  we  must  confess  that  the  parallel 
seems  to  us  to  end  there.  But  Mr.  Henley  bestrides 
his  paradox,  and  informs  us  that  Knox  was  "a 
humourist,"  that  "  he  loved  his  glass  of  wine,"  and 
that  "  he  abounded  in  humanity  and  intelligence."  That 
Knox  was  intelligent  no  one  will  question,  and  we  pre- 
sume that  Mr.  Henley  can  produce  chapter  and  book 
for  the  glass  of  wine.  But  Knox  as  a  humourist,  as  a 
cheery  body  of  the  Crochallan  Fencible  order — this  is 
extraordinary  indeed  !  Where  does  Mr.  Henley  find  an 
expression  of  the  humour  of  Knox,  and  where  of  the 
abundance  of  his  humanity?  That  the  enemy's  concep- 
tion of  the  great  Protestant  was  absurdly  overcharged 
with  black  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit,  and  that  there 
were  noble  and  solid  qualities  in  the  bleak  old  recusant. 
But  Mr.  Henley  demands  more  than  this.  Knox 
"  wrote  merrily"  of  Cardinal  Beaton's  murder,  but  that 
was  scarcely  humour  or  humanity.  Really  words  seem  to 
lose  their  uses  if  we  are  to  employ  them  to  make  John 
Knox  seem  like  Burns.  Mr.  Henley  considers  that 
"in  the  eighteenth  century"  Knox  would  have  "  cer- 
tainly stood  with  Burns  againt  the  Kirk  of  Scotland." 
We  are  of  a  totally  different  opinion.  The  one  guide 
which  Knox  acknowledged,  the  one  lamp  to  his  feet, 
was  the  Holy  Scripture,  which  he  sought  to  obey  with 
the  closest,  the  most  servile  literalness.  All  social 
and  political,  literary  and  historical  interests  were, 
in  his  mind,  wholly  subservient  to  the  question,  "What 
does  my  Lord  instruct  me  to  think  or  do?"  He  is, 
accordingly,  the  most  complete  and  consistent  example 
in  history  of  the  man  who  walks  in  the  World  by  the 
single  light  of  Revelation.  Take  away  this  condition 
from  Knox,  and  no  Knox  is  left.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
conceive  that  a  Knox  in  any  century  would  stand  with 
"  Holy  Willie"  and  "  The  Address  to  the  Deil.'_' 

We  have  commented  on  the  vigour  and  brightness 
with  which  Mr.  Henley's  essay  is  written.  It  would 
be  in  every  way  a  model  piece  of  critical  composi- 
tion, but  for  its  occasional  outbursts  of  needless  vio- 
lence. Will  nothing  persuade  Mr.  Henley  how  much 
he  loses  by  talking  of  "  Browning's  ridiculous  verses  " 
and  "  that  irascible,  pompous  ass,  the  Earl  of  Buchan  "  ? 
When  the  Earl  is  not  to  be  mentioned  again,  these 
excessive  epithets  simply  disturb  the  attention,  while 
Browning's  verses  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
"  ridiculous,"  but  merely  happen  to  take  a  view  of  a 
subsidiary  matter  which  is  not,  for  the  moment,  Mr. 
Henley's  view.  Again,  we  read  of  "  that  very  silly 
and  disgusting  book,  'The  Man  of  Feeling.'"  This 
must  give  a  strangely  false  impression  of  Mackenzie's 
book  to  those  who  have  not  read  it.  There  is  nothing 
disgusting  about  "The  Man  of  Feeling."  It  is  a 
somewhat  tedious  study  of  the  effect  of  shyness  upon  a 
man  whose  position  demands  action  from  him.  It  is 
written  in  a  delicate,  rather  lady-like,  style,  with  too 
many  tears,  it  is  true,  besprinkling  the  pages,  but  very 
prettily.    A  book  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  loved  to  read 
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and  to  commend  should  scarcely  be  called  "disgusting." 
Again,  Helen  Maria  Williams  is  only  mentioned  once 
by  Mr.  Henley  to  be  called  "that  crazy  creature."  If 
she  was  crazy,  why  so  was  Burns  himself,  for  her  only 
proof  of  madness  was  her  sympathy  with  the  French 
Revolution.  She  had  the  spirit  to  go  to  France,  and 
was  actually  almost  guillotined  as  a  Girondin,  which 
was  unpleasant  for  her,  but  hardly  proves  her  crazy. 
Each  of  these  expressions,  and  there  are  more,  are 
blemishes  of  a  class  which  the  best  admirers  of  Mr. 
Henley  would  like  to  see  deform  his  style  no  longer. 

The  general  effect  of  this  Centenary  Edition  of  Burns 
can  but  be  advantageous  to  the  critical  reader.  He 
will  be  encouraged  to  reject  the  myths  which  Scotch 
conventionality  have  collected  about  the  poet,  and, 
above  all,  he  will  realize  as  he  never  did  before  the 
degree  to  which  Burns  was  the  fulfiller  and  the  inheritor 
of  all  that  Scottish  song  had  performed  and  amassed 
before  him.  He  will  no  longer  waste  his  vain  reverbera- 
tions of  eulogy  over  Burns  for  creating  lyrics  that  are 
proved  to  be  cantos  of  earlier  and  ruder  efforts  of  folk- 
song ;  but  he  will  admire  the  art  which  enabled  Burns 
to  select,  to  inlay,  to  burnish  these  elementary  frag- 
ments. But  we  are  not  sanguine  enough  to  believe  the 
old  conventional  sentimentalities  are  slain.  It  takes  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  scotch  a  legend  like  that  which 
has  crystallized  round  the  vagueness  of  Highland 
Mary.  It  takes  still  more  to  undermine  the  popularity  of 
an  idyl  which,  like  "The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night," 
has  become  part  of  the  very  life  of  a  nation.  Mr. 
Henley  tells  an  amusing  anecdote  about  a  friend  of  his 
who  penetrated  into  Poosie  Nancy's  and  found  a  print 
of  the  "  Saturday  Night"  hanging  on  its  walls.  This 
thing  is  an  allegory,  and  we  are  afraid  that  the 
Common  Burnsite  will  be  long  indeed  before  he 
hangs  "  Halloween  "  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  his 
admiration. 

SANDOW  AND  HIS  SYSTEM. 

"  Strength  and  How  to  Obtain  It."  By  Eugen  Sandow. 
With  Anatomical  Chart  and  Photographic  Illustra- 
tions.   London  :  Gale  &  Polden.  1897. 

MR.  SANDOW'S  interesting  little  volume,  his  recent 
communications  to  the  Press  and  the  replies 
they  have  drawn,  all  raise  a  number  of  interesting  ques- 
tions. From  the  evidence  supplied  in  the  volume  we 
may  dismiss  easily  the  question  that  will  arise  s  fir 
the  minds  of  every  one.  Are  his  marvellous  strength 
and  muscular  developments  gifts  to  him  from  nature, 
so  making  the  precise  form  of  training  he  advocates  and 
practises  mere  accidental  preferences  ?  No  one  can 
doubt  that  supreme  excellence  in  making  verses  or 
winning  hazards,  in  lifting  weights  or  conducting  bear 
raids,  requires  peculiar  inborn  gifts  as  well  as  the  most 
careful  training.  Although  Mr.  Sandow  tells  us  that 
up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  a  weak  and  delicate 
youth,  this  no  more  debars  an  unusual  natural  endow- 
ment than  Darwin's  want  of  success  at  Cambridge 
makes  the  "Origin  of  Species"  a  mere  report  of  his 
voyage  on  the  "  Beagle."  Natural  capacity  may  lie 
dormant  until  in  due  season  it  is  developed  by  due 
training.  But  in  this  volume  Mr.  Sandow  gives  the 
results  of  his  system  of  training  upon  a  large  number  of 
different  persons,  and  although  none  of  them  reached 
his  own  eminence,  the  records  of  their  muscular  develop- 
ment and  the  photographic  illustrations  of  their  persons 
show  clearly  that  Mr.  Sandow's  methods  diligently 
applied  are  sufficient  to  bring  quite  ordinary  persons  to 
a  very  unusual  state  of  muscular  development. 

The  system  is  simplicity  itself.  He  has  a  consider- 
able acquaintance  with  at  least  the  kind  of  muscular 
anatomy  studied  by  artists,  and  he  has  devised  a  series 
of  movements  which  exercise  in  turn  all  the  better 
known  muscles.  The  exercises  are  arranged  so  that 
what  are  sometimes  called  compensating  muscles  are 
used  in  turn,  and  the  pupil  following  the  course  cannot 
increase  the  size  of,  say,  his  biceps  without  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  triceps.  The  correlations  that 
exist  among  the  larger  and  smaller  muscles  are  so 
numerous  that  we  do  not  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Sandow's 
series  of  exercises  reaches  beyond  the  muscles  at  which 
it  is  deliberately  aimed,  and  affects  favourably  prac- 


tically every  muscle  in  the  body.  We  think  it  more 
than  probable  that  the  ordinary  man  in  the  street  by 
devoting  half  an  hour  a  day  to  the  system  for  a  year  or 
so  might  work  up  his  frame  into  such  a  form  as 
mediaeval  artists  used  in  depicting  their  prize-fighting 
apostles.  We  have  equally  little  doubt  but  that  the 
general  health  of  one  who  used  the  exercises  would 
be  greatly  improved.  A  gradual  and  temperate  increase 
in  muscular  fibre  all  over  the  body  must  bring  with  it 
an  increase  in  the  power  and  activity  of  all  the  vital 
organs  :  the  vessels  and  heart,  the  nerves  and  brain, 
the  muscles,  the  respiratory  and  excretory  organs 
would  certainly  benefit.  The  system  excludes  exhaus- 
tion by  its  temperate  progression.  And,  from  the 
fashion  in  which  different  parts  of  the  body  are 
exercised  equally,  it  does  not  bring  about  over- 
throw of  the  physiological  rhythm,  or  of  the  inti- 
mate adjustment  of  nervous  supply  and  circula- 
tion to  muscles.  The  devotees  of  the  system  would 
be  in  admirable  condition  for  a  midnight  brawl, 
for  life  in  the  backwoods  or  for  the  Chilkoot  Pass,  and 
we  see  no  particular  reason  to  prevent  their  being 
admirable  citizens,  business  men,  politicians,  or 
dramatic  critics. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  this  system  of  physical 
culture  requires  no  special  dieting,  or  what  is  called 
"training"  in  athletic  circles.  Mr.  Sandow  insists  on 
the  cold  bath  and  on  reasonable  moderation  in  the 
gratification  of  the  appetites — -in  fact,  upon  the  simple 
conditions  of  normal  healthy  life.  He  allows  people  to 
smoke,  to  eat  and  to  drink  as  they  find  suitable  to  their 
individual  temperaments.  Indeed,  he  attaches  a  con- 
siderable value  to  the  spontaneous  dictates  of  indi- 
vidual fancy  in  diet.  Hereheismuch  moreinconsonance 
with  the  modern  schools  of  medicine  than  with  older 
practitioners  and  athletic  trainers.  In  health  and  in 
disease  alike,  doctors  of  former  times  were  accustomed 
to  a  calvinistic  distrust  of  the  natural  man.  They  saw 
something  of  original  sin  in  the  gratification  of  the 
individual  taste,  and  were  inclined  to  see  danger  in 
everything  that  was  pleasant.  It  is  now  fairly  recog- 
nized that  a  man  in  ordinary  health,  or  even  in  disease 
unless  that  disease  directly  affects  the  alimentary  canal, 
has  a  fair  guide  to  the  physiological  wants  of  his  body 
in  the  cravings  of  his  palate.  The  vis  medicafrix  naturcR 
is  now  supposed  to  have  not  only  a  passive  healing 
power,  but  an  active  prescribing  power. 

A  more  difficult  set  of  questions  arises  when  we  try  to 
follow  the  methods  of  Mr.  Sandow  in  their  application 
to  specific  branches  of  athletics.  Mr.  Sandow  himself 
allows  that  for  excellence  in  his  special  department — 
the  raising  of  heavy  weights — his  general  system  must 
be  supplemented  by  special  instruction  given  personally 
by  an  expert.  And  the  trainers  of  rowing  men,  running 
men,  and  cycling  men  alike  insist  that  a  course  in- 
volving special  attention  to  special  qualities  is  necessary. 
Indeed,  they  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  general  develop- 
ment is  on  the  whole  against  the  supreme  development 
of  special  qualities.  Moreover,  there  may  be  noticed 
among  the  votaries  of  the  different  specialized  branches 
of  athletics  the  result  of  a  kind  of  natural  selection. 
If  there  were  grouped  together  a  few  record-breakers 
of  the  track  and  the  path,  a  set  of  'Varsity  oarsmen 
and  a  few  weight-lifters,  he  would  be  a  very  unobservant 
man  who  could  not  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  assign 
correctly  to  each  man  his  particular  vocation  from 
study  of  his  obvious  physical  characters.  Mr.  Sandow 
is  convinced  that  his  system,  in  addition  to  the  special 
training,  would  turn  out  a  far  better  'Varsity  crew  than 
is  produced  by  present  methods.  He  has  offered  to 
put  it  in  practice  if  a  crew  will  submit  itself  to  him  for 
half  an  hour  daily  for  six  months  or  so.  We  can  only 
wonder  that  Oxford  or  Cambridge  should  not  eagerly 
take  the  opportunity.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  whether 
or  no  the  Sandow  crew  should  come  to  win  the  race, 
its  members  would  be  sounder  in  lungs  and  heart  and 
brains  than  five  out  of  eight  of  ordinary  crews. 

The  special  feature  of  athletic  training  as  it  is  carried 
out  at  the  Universities  is  a  rigid  discipline  of  hours  and 
diet.  Although  a  good  deal  of  pretence  is  made  that 
the  food  of  men  in  training  is  physiologically  satisfac- 
tory, every  unprejudiced  person  who  has  observed  a 
crew  in  course  of  training  knows  that  the  health  of 
most  of  the  men  is  below  par.    They  are  nervous  and 
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irritable,  and  their  spirits  alternate  between  a  morose 
gloominess  and  an  hysterical,  boisterous  gaiety.  Mr. 
Sandow  would  abolish  this  by  the  simple  device  of 
letting  the  men  follow  the  ordinary  routine  of  their 
healthy  lives,  with,  of  course,  an  avoidance  of  such 
excesses  as  sitting  up  all  night  at  cards  or  looking  too 
long  on  the  wine  when  it  is  red.  Those  who  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  listen  to  college  coaches  as  they  dis- 
course on  anatomy  and  physiology,  as  understood  by 
boat  clubs,  will  readily  recognize  the  extreme  improba- 
bility of  the  advice  of  Mr.  Sandow  being  followed.  The 
Universities followtradition  rather  than  sense  in  athletics, 
as  in  most  other  mental  and  physical  activities  with 
which  they  concern  themselves.  We  should  strongly 
advise  the  boat  club  of  some  minor  college  to  despise 
the  ordinary  routine,  to  choose  their  crews  from  general 
physical  promise,  to  train  them  on  the  system  of  Mr. 
Sandow  as  well  as  on  the  river,  and  in  due  course  to 
challenge  the  winner  of  next  year's  Boat-race. 

THE   PREFACE   TO  ROMANCE. 

"Periods  of  European  Literature — II.  The  Flourishing 
of  Romance  and  the  Rise  of  Allegory.  1 100-1300." 
By  Professor  Saintsbury.  London  :  Blackwood. 
1897. 

THE  titles  of  the  works  which  Mr.  Saintsbury,  Pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  has  selected,  introduced,  pre- 
faced, edited,  translated,  or  written,  fill  five  pages  of 
the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  and  of  these  barely  five 
per  cent,  have  any  claim  to  be  original  productions.  Any 
work  therefore  which  is  written  altogether  by  the 
Professor  forms  a  sort  of  epoch  in  his  career,  and  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  present  book 
is  intended  to  mark  his  inexplicable  appointment  to  a 
Chair  of  Literature. 

The  two  centuries  which  form  the  subject  of  this  last 
addition  to  the  literature  of  literature  are  among  the 
most  interesting.  It  would  be  difficult  to  parallel  the 
intellectual  activity  which  found  its  focus  in  the  little 
district  in  the  valley  of  the  Seine  which  then  formed 
France — an  activity  which  affected  all  lands  from  Syria 
to  Iceland,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Moscow,  which  gave 
us  in  a  few  short  years  the  University  of  Paris,  Notre 
Dame,  and  the  "  Roman  de  la  Rose."  Great  periods 
in  the  history  of  Europe  have  passed  away  leaving  no 
adequate  records  in  literature  ;  but  this  age,  1 100-1300, 
found  men  welded  into  one  body  by  the  religious 
enthusiasm  of  the  Crusades  and  gave  them  a  literature 
filled  with  a  spirit  entirely  its  own,  in  a  language  whose 
strange  and  solemn  music  fills  the  imagination  of  who- 
ever has  heard  it  worthily.  A  literature  which  includes 
the  "  Dies  Irae  "  and  the  loosest  of  the  fabliaux,  and 
whose  works  range  in  size  from  the  gigantic  library  of 
the  Arthur  Romances  to  the  lyrics  of  Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide,  can  hardly  be  dealt  with  at  any  length  in  a 
small  book.  Yet  it  would  be  hard  to  name  any  im- 
portant work  which  is  not  referred  to  by  Professor 
Saintsbury,  while  three-quarters  of  the  book  is  filled 
with  synopses  of  minor  works.  Without  any  claims  to 
mediaeval  scholarship,  Professor  Saintsbury  assumes 
the  position  of  a  scholar  and  a  critic.  As  long  as  he 
is  on  well-trodden  paths  this  can  do  no  harm,  for  the 
men  who  have  edited  mediaeval  French  literature  have 
been  generally  of  the  first  rank  ;  but  when  he  places 
himself  in  the  position  of  deciding  against  the  authority 
of  men  like  Gaston  Paris,  Holland  and  Forster  on 
such  matters  as  the  date  of  Marie  de  France  and  the 
French  verse  romances  of  the  Arthurian  series  he  places 
himself  in  a  preposterous  position.  Moreover,  in  the 
forced  comparison  between  the  Icelandic  and  Provencal 
literatures,  he  runs  a  serious  risk  of  misleading  those 
into  whose  hands  the  book  may  be  placed.  For  any 
critical  value  his  remarks  have,  he  might  have  added 
that  they  were  both  written  with  an  alphabet  and  that 
they  were  in  different  languages.  Wide  as  the  poles 
asunder,  there  is  not  even  the  similarity  of  purpose  in 
opposition  to  lead  a  scholar  to  consider  them  together. 
It  is,  however,  unlikely  that  any  one  will  go  to  Professor 
Saintsbury  for  literary  criticism,  and  the  statements  of 
fact  in  the  chapter  are  generally  accurate.  This  is 
unfortunately  more  than  can  be  said  for  the  chapter  on 
Spanish  and  Italian  Literature,  where  the  Professor's 


encyclopaedic  knowledge  is  hampered  by  the  fact  that 
Ticknor  is  superseded.  He  is  thus  ignorant  that  the 
Avil6s  Charter  is  a  proved  forgery,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  hesitatingly  attributes  to  King  Alfonso  the 
translation  of  the  "  Tesoro"  of  Brunetto  speaks  volumes 
for  his  critical  power  when  his  authorities  fail  him.  Let 
him  read  Wolf  if  he  is  thinking  of  writing  a  work  on 
early  Spanish  literature. 

Apart  from  this,  Professor  Saintsbury  may  be  trusted 
as  giving  the  general  opinion  of  competent  scholars. 
The  first  chapter,  on  the  Latin  literature  of  the  period, 
though  it  shows  him  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  scholastic 
philosophy  in  the  original,  and  apparently  ignorant  of 
what  scholars,  like  Mr.  Rashdall,  who  have  read  much 
mediaeval  Latin  think  of  its  literary  qualities,  contains 
some  fairly  good,  if  commonplace,  criticism  of  mediaeval 
Latin  verse  and  its  influence  on  modern  tongues.  Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury  shows  how  even  the  barbarisms  which 
horrify  the  Latinist  gave  facility  to  the  writer,  form  to 
his  verse,  arrangement  and  vocabulary  to  his  prose. 

Professor  Saintsbury's  chapter  on  the  "  Matter  of 
Britain  "  has  with  justice  been  severely  handled  by  Mr. 
Nutt,  but  it  is  after  all  one  of  the  least  bad  in  the  book. 
The  sources  of  the  Arthurian  Legend  are  to  this  day 
debated  with  the  gentle  amenities  introduced  by  Re- 
naissance grammarians  and  cultivated  by  German  men 
of  science,  and,  to  use  Professor  Saintsbury's  words, 
the  data  of  the  discussion  are  usually  mere  speculata. 
An  argument  founded  on  the  identification  of  a  magic 
cauldron  "  which  fed  people  at  discretion  "  as  the  special 
original  of  the  Holy  Grail,  would  inspire  a  less  "  experi- 
enced critic"  than  our  author  with  distrust.  He  is 
more  lenient  to  the  theory  of  Byzantine  influence  than 
a  competent  student  would  have  been,  but  his  final 
conclusion  is  sound  :  all  the  elements  of  this  story — 
"  classical  rhetoric,  Oriental  extravagance,  French 
gallantry,  Celtic  vague  [sic],  Saxon  religiosity  " — are  co- 
ordinated and  refashioned  by  that  peculiar  bent  of  mind 
which  is  the  English  genius.  The  story  of  Lancelot 
and  Guinevere,  of  Tristran  and  Iseult,  is  the  contribution 
of  England  to  the  literature  of  the  Middle  Age. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  subject  matter  of  the 
book.  For  the  rest,  it  is  written  in  the  Professor's  well- 
known  style  ;  it  is  a  monumental  example  of  slipshod 
expression,  confused  thought,  and  weak  grammar.  The 
only  explanation  we  can  offer  to  ourselves  is  that  the 
Professor  has  consciously  resolved  to  play  the  part  of 
a  Helot  of  literature  before  the  young  Spartans  of 
Edinburgh.  Whether  or  no,  the  book  will  serve  ad- 
mirably as  an  example  of  nearly  every  error  known 
to  critics.  We  leave  as  a  first  exercise  to  the  students 
of  Edinburgh  the  following  passage  taken  at  random  : — 

"The  next  or  lyrical  division  shows  Hartmann  more 
favourably,  though  still  not  exactly  as  a  great  poet. 
The  1  Frauenminne,'  or  profane  division,  of  these  (sic) 
has  something  of  the  artificial  character  which  used 
very  unjustly  to  be  charged  against  the  whole  love- 
poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  certainly  does 
affect  some  of  it.  There  is  nowhere  the  '  cry '  that  we 
find  in  the  best  of  Gottfried's  '  nightingales  ' — the  lyric 
poets  as  opposed  to  the  epic  "  (p.  248).  What  the  last 
sentence  means,  we  cannot  even  conjecture. 

To  speak  plainly,  if  the  object  of  the  work  is  to  interest 
in  mediaeval  literature  those  who  know  nothing  of  it, 
Professor  Saintsbury  has  wholly  failed.  Written  to 
conciliate  two  classes — the  pupil  who  has  to  simulate  a 
knowledge  of  literature  at  a  certain  fixed  date,  and  the 
general  reader — it  is  neither  an  encyclopaedic  text-book 
nor  a  worthy  piece  of  criticism.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  often  correct  in  its  account  of  other  men's 
opinions  as  to  the  great  literature  of  the  period — the 
mediaeval  French.  The  public  and  the  publisher  have 
at  any  rate  the  certainty  that  till  the  editor  writes  his 
promised  work  on  the  late  nineteenth  century  this  book 
must  be  the  worst  of  the  series. 

THE  RIDDLE  OF  EXISTENCE. 

"  Guesses  at  the  Riddle  of  Existence ;  and  other 
Essays."  By  Goldwin  Smith,  D.C.L.  New  York  : 
the  Macmillan  Company.  1897. 

THE  title  of  this  book  is  something  of  a  surprise  to 
us.    We  had  thought  that  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith 
never  guessed,  but  always  knew.    It  is  a  relief  to  find 
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that  he  too  is  mortal,  even  to  the  extent  that  some  at 
least  of  his  guessing"  seems  wide  of  the  mark.  The 
frame  of  mind  revealed  in  these  essays  is,  perhaps,  a 
trifle  out  of  date  on  this  side  ;  it  represents  the  tone  and 
trend  of  English  opinion  in  the  third,  rather  than  in  this 
last,  quarter  of  the  century.  In  the  present  generation 
there  has  been  a  marked  reaction  towards  religious 
belief ;  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that 
the  effects  of  science  and  criticism  upon  belief  have  been 
discovered  to  be  less  destructive  than  at  one  time  was 
thought.  The  recent  movement  of  the  best  German 
criticism  of  the  New  Testament  in  a  conservative  or 
orthodox  direction  is  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon, 
only  paralleled  by  the  similar  reversion  of  so  cautious  a 
scholar  as  Harnack  himself  to  older  views  in  the  field  of 
historical  research.  Nor  is  it  now  held  that  the  foun- 
dations of  Christianity  have  yielded  to  the  solvent  of 
science  so  completely  as  at  one  time  it  was  supposed. 
The  late  George  Romanes,  who  owed  much  to  that  man 
of  real  genius,  Aubrey  Moore,  may  be  said  to  have  done 
on  the  lines  of  physical  science  what  T.  H.  Green  and 
his  pupils  have  done  in  the  field  of  philosophy.  Mark 
Pattison  never  said  a  truer  (or  a  more  ill-natured)  word 
than  when  he  complained  of  the  Churchmen  for  carrying 
off  "  Green's  honey  to  their  own  hive." 

Dr.  Goldwin  Smith's  preface  is  sufficient,  brief  as  it 
is,  to  show  that  he  has  scarcely  been  able  to  keep 
abreast  with  the  movement  of  thought  in  this  country. 
He  appears  to  think,  for  instance,  that  with  the  gene- 
ral abandonment  of  belief  in  miracles,  and  that  of  the 
authenticity  of  Genesis,  is  involved  the  disappearance 
of  faith  in  the  Fall,  the  Redemption,  and  the  Incarna- 
tion !  Yet  it  appears  from  the  first  essay  that  he  has 
read  "Lux  Mundi,"  or  at  least  a  part  of  it.  Had  he 
continued  his  studies,  the  learned  professor  might  pos- 
sibly have  discovered  that  what  is  really  involved  is  the 
surrender  of  the  Anselmian  and  Augustinian  theories 
of  these  doctrines,  which  have  for  many  centuries 
dominated  the  Western  Church  ;  and  the  reversion  to 
an  earlier  view  of  them,  held  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Athanasius,  and  set  forth  in  this  country  by  S.  T. 
Coleridge  and  F.  D.  Maurice.  Two  American  teachers 
of  note,  Mr.  John  Fiske  and  Professor  Allen,  of  Cam- 
bridge (Massachusetts),  have  brought  this  out  with 
much  clearness.  The  position  to  which  even  orthodox 
teachers  among  ourselves  are  rapidly  moving  in  regard 
to  miracle  is  this  :  that  Matthew  Arnold's  "  miracles  do 
not  happen  "  is  just  what  cannot  be  said  with  the  cock- 
sure confidence  which  never  failed  the  author  of  that 
famous  sentence.  If  they  do  happen,  they  must  be 
placed  in  the  category  of  phenomena  which  cannot  yet 
be  brought  under  known  law.  But  that  they  are 
governed  by  law  is  undoubted  ;  they  are  no  capricious 
interferences  with  the  law  of  the  universe,  as  some 
older  apologists  maintained,  but  simply  manifestations 
of  laws  which  man  has  not  yet  discovered,  though  he 
may,  and  perhaps  will,  yet  discover  them.  "  I  know 
no  difference,"  said  Clement  of  Alexandria,  "  between 
what  God  has  revealed  and  man  has  discovered." 

With  this  qualification  we  may  say  that  Dr.  Goldwin 
Smith's  "presentation  of  a  plain  case  to  the  ordinary 
reader  "  is  characterized  by  all  the  robustness  of  thought 
and  clearness  of  expression  which  we  have  learnt  to  ex- 
pect from  him.  He  is  perhaps  a  little  impatient  and 
contemptuous  towards  those  Christian  apologists  who 
try  to  construct  new  views  of  Scriptural  inspiration  ; 
and  he  is  evidently  unaware  that  the  hard  and 
mechanical  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration,  from  which 
he  naturally  revolts,  is  comparatively  modern,  and  has 
never  been  adopted  by  the  Christian  Church  as  a  whole. 
He  may  rest  assured  that  the  more  thoughtful  of 
English  expositors  and  preachers  hold  neither  that  view 
nor  the  "semi-inspiration"  upon  which  he  pours  his 
scorn. 

Dr.  Goldwin  Smith's  treatment  of  the  immortality  of 
man  seems  to  us  somewhat  thin  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
his  chapter  on  the  subject  he  commits  himself  to  state- 
ments which  are,  to  say  the  least,  open  to  criticism.  It 
is  curious  to  come  across  so  antique  a  remark  as  that 
on  p.  132,  showing  that  Dr.  Smith  is  still  afraid  of  the 
old  Malthusian  bogey,  the  pressure  of  population. 
Nor  does  he  seem  to  see  that  his  criticism  of  Paley's 
famous  illustration  of  the  watch  utterly  fails  if  the 
simile  be  merely  altered  from  a  watch  to  (say)  a  flower. 


With  that  slight  change  the  reasoning  still  holds 
good. 

One  is  always  grateful  to  a  writer  who  thinks  freely 
and  clearly,  and  expresses  his  thought  with  vigour  and 
courage.  For  this  we  are  grateful  to  Dr.  Goldwin 
Smith.  He  has  given  us  a  book  which  will  act  as  a 
healthy  tonic  to  many  minds,  which  all  of  us  can  read 
with  pleasure,  and  not  a  few  with  profit  and  gratitude. 
That  it  speaks  the  decisive  word  on  the  momentous 
questions  of  which  it  treats,  the  author  himself  would 
be  the  first  to  deny. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  SIR  GEORGE  ROOKE. 

"The  Journal  of  Sir  George  Rooke,  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet,  1700-1702."  Edited  by  Oscar  Browning. 
Navy  Records  Society.  1897. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Navy  Records 
Society,  a  series  which  will  be  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  historians  of  the  future.  The  present 
volume  unfortunately  for  general  readers  is  not  con- 
cerned with  the  exploit  which  has  made  Rooke's  name 
immortal,  the  capture  of  Gibraltar,  but  is  the  diary  kept 
by  him  while  engaged  on  the  expedition  to  the  Sound 
in  1700,  and  the  attack  on  Cadiz  and  Vigo  in  1702. 
The  first  of  these  adventures  is  of  very  little  interest 
now.  Its  object  was  to  prevent  a  war  between  Sweden 
and  Denmark  which  might,  by  embroiling  the  Northern 
Powers,  have  seriously  interfered  with  the  designs  of 
William  III.,  then  preparing  for  the  complications  cer- 
tain to  ensue  on  the  daily  expected  death  of  Charles  II. 
of  Spain.  Rooke  has  not  the  pen  of  a  lively  or  pic- 
turesque writer,  and  consequently  has  not  the  art  of 
investing  with  interest  what  has  no  interest  in  itself.  We 
are,  we  own,  almost  as  relieved  as  he  must  have  been 
to  get  the  Peace  of  Trevental  signed  and  to  disembark 
with  him  at  Ramsgate.  But  the  attacks  on  Cadiz  and 
Vigo  in  the  autumn  of  1702  stand  on  quite  a  different 
footing,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  put  in  possession  of 
documents  which  throw  additional  light  on  one  of  the 
most  humiliating  and  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
incidents  in  our  naval  and  military  history.  The 
minutes  of  the  Council  of  War  held  on  17  September, 
printed  by  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  show  that  the  reasons 
for  the  retreat  from  Cadiz  were  the  obstinate  inclination 
of  the  Spaniards  in  Andalusia  to  oppose  the  house 
of  Austria,  the  unfavourable  season  of  the  year,  the 
difficulty  of  supplying  the  Dutch  troops  with  pro- 
visions from  their  fleet,  the  diminution  of  the  forces  by 
the  detachment  for  the  West  Indies  and  sickness 
among  the  soldiers.  Fate  was  certainly  kind  to  Rooke. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
pride  and  obstinacy  of  the  Spanish,  he  and  Ormonde 
would  never  have  been  able  to  retrieve  their  failure  at 
Cadiz.  Never  was  a  more  fortunate  accident  than  the 
accident  which  enabled  him  to  annihilate  the  Franco- 
Spanish  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Vigo. 

In  addition  to  Rooke's  "Journal,"  Mr.  Browningprints 
many  interesting  and  important  minutes  and  letters, 
with  charts  illustrating  most  helpfully  the  operations 
in  the  Sound,  at  Cadiz  and  in  Vigo  Bay.  His  notes, 
though  brief  and  not  numerous,  are  very  useful,  and 
his  introduction  is  lucid  and  judicious.  His  topo- 
graphical information  is  particularly  valuable. 

MR.   BRET  HARTE'S  NEW  STORY. 

"  Three  Partners."    By  Bret  Harte.    London  :  Chatto 
&  Windus.  1897. 

IT  is  nearly  thirty  years  since  Mr.  Bret  Harte  began 
to  write,  and  in  this  country  we  hardly  realize  how 
prolific  he  has  been.  An  American  bibliography  which 
lies  before  us  credits  him  with  the  publication  of  thirty 
five  distinct  books  up  to  1893,  and  this  list  is  certainly 
not  complete.  Those  of  us  who  are  in  middle  life  can 
remember  the  sensation  caused,  just  at  the  death  ot 
Dickens,  by  the  appearance  of  "The  Luck  of  Roaring 
Camp."  It  seemed  as  though  a  new  genius  had  arisen 
to  take  the  place  of  the  man  whom  we  had  just  lost. 
But  Mr.  Bret  Harte,  delightful  as  his  Californian 
romances  were,  showed  no  tendency  to  expand.  In 
point  of  fact,  his  talent  remained  absolutely  stationary. 
He  had  learned  one  charming  little  trick,  and  he  did  it 
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Over  and  over  again.  He  does  it  still,  and  we  hardly 
give  our  attention  any  longer  to  the  neatness  and 
prettinessof  it,  because  we  are  so  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  performed. 

In  "Three  Partners"  the  old  pack  of  cards,  once  so 
brilliant,  now  so  sadly  dulled  and  dog's-eared,  is 
shuffled  once  more.  It  is  in  the  same  California  of 
1867  or  so  that  the  scene  is  laid,  with  so  quiet  a  com- 
placency that  we  were  inclined  at  first  to  suppose  this 
a  reprinted  story.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  new  ;  Mr. 
Bret  Harte  has  observed  nothing  fresh,  of  any  import- 
ance, since  1867.  But  there  is  one  sign  of  change 
which  is  particularly  unwelcome.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning those  who  knew  the  West  assured  us  that 
Mr.  Bret  Harte's  pictures  of  it,  picturesque  as  they 
might  be,  borrowed  a  great  deal  of  their  colour  from 
sentimental  illusion.  This  sentimentality  advances, 
and  in  his  recent  books  it  obtrudes  in  a  fashion  that  is 
quite  tiresome.  "  Three  Partners  "  might  carry,  as  its 
sub-title,  the  words  :  "  Scenes  of  Mining  Life  for 
Maiden  Ladies."  There  is  no  semblance  of  reality  left 
in  the  moral  adventures  of  these  high-minded  ruffians 
and  tender-hearted  forgers.  One  feels  that  to  Mr. 
Bret  Harte  the  pioneer  has  become  neither  more  nor 
Jess  than  what  the  shepherd  was  to  an  Elizabethan 
poet. 

There  is  a  "  prologue  "to  "  Three  Partners,"  in  which 
we  read  how  three  friends — Stacy,  Demorest,  and 
Barker — have  struck  gold  at  last  on  the  crest  of  Heavy 
Tree  Hill.  They  have  made  a  large  fortune,  and  are 
leaving  next  day,  but  cannot  resist  keeping  three  huge 
nuggets  in  their  cabin  to  the  last,  by  which  they  lash 
the  envy  of  their  less  lucky  neighbours  to  fury.  Sensi- 
bility walks  naked  and  unabashed  in  the  cabin  of  the 
fortunate  Three.  Stacy  is  a  hard-headed  man  of  the 
world,  Demorest  a  dreamer,  and  Barker  a  sunny- 
hearted,  feather-headed  child  of  joy.  The  troubles 
which  fall  upon  them,  and  produce  the  intrigue  of  the 
book,  would  all  be  prevented  if  these  three  men  would 
frankly  describe  to  one  another  the  phenomena  which 
meet  their  individual  notice.  But  when  Stacy  dis- 
covers that  an  attempt  has  been  made,  with  kerosene 
oil  and  brushwood,  to  burn  their  cabin  over  their  ears, 
he  withholds  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  from  Demorest 
and  Barker  because  he  thinks  it  would  pain  them  very 
much.  If  he  had  told  them,  Demorest  would  probably 
have  found  the  heart  to  tell  him  of  an  attempt  made, 
doubtless  by  the  same  persons,  a  few  hours  earlier,  to 
rob  the  cabin.  Barker — maddeningly  addressed  in 
conversation  as  "Barker  boy" — is  younger  than  the 
two  others,  and,  as  afterwards  transpires,  a  born  fool,  if 
ever  there  was  one.  Still  he  is  quite  experienced  enough 
for  the  reader  to  resent  intensely  the  old-maidishness  of 
his  two  companions,  who  speak  to  one  another  of  "  our 
dread  of  tainting  Barker  with  our  own  knowledge  of 
evil,"  by  letting  him  know  of  the  attack  on  their  cabin. 
This  is  playing  right  down  to  the  Suburban  Noncon- 
formist, but  we  believe  it  is  overdone.  Barker  and  his 
friends  are  too  "goody-goody"  even  for  Upper  Nor- 
wood. 

It  is  all  a  great  pity,  because  Mr.  Bret  Harte  has 
individual  gifts  which  even  his  recent  carelessness  and 
insincerity  cannot  conceal.  But  the  fatal  cause  of  his 
decline  is,  that  his  psychological  powers,  always  primi- 
tive, have  now,  by  habitual  abuse,  sunken  to  nothing 
at  all.  Such  marionettes  as  Jack  Hamlin,  the  mys- 
terious saint-sinner  of  this  book,  or  as  Steptoe,  its  one 
irredeemable  villain,  are  childish  enough  to  make  an 
angel  weep.  Yet  the  story  itself,  in  its  conventional 
construction,  is  as  skilfully  conducted  as  ever  ;  it  speeds 
on  to  its  foreknown  and  mechanical  finale  without  a 
hitch.  We  have  everything  we  could  expect  :  the 
dartings  into  mountain  hotels  and  out  again,  the 
"saintly  blackguards"  who  do  marvels  of  unselfish 
Quixotism  at  moments  of  crisis,  the  violent  fluctuations 
of  financial  luxury  and  penury,  the  regulation  visit  to 
the  old  Catholic  mission,  all  the  familiar  nods  and  quips 
of  the  now  wearied  showman,  whose  ease  and  rapidity 
in  evolution  really  begin  at  last  to  add  to  our  discomfort, 
so  entirely  is  he  seen  to  lack  a  sincere  interest  in  his 
own  manipulations.  And  yet — so  excellently  did  he 
learn  his  trade  some  thirty  years  ago — one  precious 
quality  sticks  to  Mr.  Bret  Harte.  Stale  as  his  stories 
are,  they  are  still  invincibly  readable. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

ANEW  book  by  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  is  in  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  Macmillan  ;  it  is  called  "Captains 
Courageous  :  a  Story  of  the  Green  Banks."  The  same 
publishers  are  also  producing  Mr.  Marion  Crawford's 
romance,  "  Corleone,"  and  Miss  Mary  Kings  ley's 
"West  African  Studies."  Their  "Foreign  States- 
men's "  series  is  being  advanced  by  volumes  on 
"  William  the  Silent,"  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  ; 
"Charles  the  Great,"  by  Dr.  Thomas  Hodgkin  ; 
"Philip  II.  of  Spain,"  by  Major  Martin  Hume;  and 
"Mirabeau,"  by  Mr.  P.  F.  Willert. 

Wild  flowers  have  loomed  large  in  recent  literature, 
but  doubtless  there  is  still  room  for  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell's 
"  Wild  Flower  Journal,"  which  Messrs.  Sampson  Low 
are  shortly  publishing.  It  not  only  catalogues  the 
English  and  scientific  names  of  all  the  known  specimens 
in  the  British  Isles,  but  leaves  space  for  the  collector 
to  fill  in  the  date  and  locality  of  every  flower  picked. 

Mr.  Pierre  Le  Clercq,  a  member  of  the  well-known 
theatrical  company,  is  making  his  debut  as  a  novelist 
with  a  story  of  a  metaphysical  character,  entitled 
"  Concerning  Charles  Roydant."  Messrs.  Digby,  Long 
are  producing  it,  together  with  Miss  Sarah  Tytler's 
new  novel,  "The  American  Cousins." 

To  the  perennial  flow  of  sporting  works,  Messrs. 
Seeley  are  adding  two  fresh  volumes,  "Mountain, 
Stream  and  Covert,"  by  Mr.  Alexander  Innes  Shand, 
and  "  Nights  with  an  Old  Gunner,"  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Cornish. 

The  suspended  little  monthly  publication  "To- 
morrow "  is  being  revived  under  the  fostering  care  of 
Mr.  Grant  Richards. 

After  a  lapse  of  over  thirty  years  from  their  first 
appearance  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  has  undertaken  to  revise 
and  re-edit  the  "  Bab  Ballads,"  replacing  the  old  illus- 
trations in  most  cases  by  fresh  work  from  his  pen.  He 
is  also  adding  to  them  a  selection  of  songs  from  the 
Savoy  operas.  The  new  edition  is  in  preparation  at 
Messrs.  Routledge's. 

The  new  publications  for  this  month  at  Ruskin  House 
include  "The  Principles  of  Criticism,"  by  Mr.  W.  Basil 
Worsfold,  which  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  literature  ;  "  Renaud  of  Montauban,"  by  Mr. 
Robert  Steele  ;  and  a  translation  by  Mr.  H.  Oskar 
Sommer  of  Hans  Andersen's  fairy  tales,  with  a  hundred 
illustrations  and  initials  by  Mr.  Arthur  Gaskin. 

To-day  has  been  fixed  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder 
for  the  issue  of  Mr.  James  Breck  Perkins's  work  on 
"  France  under  Louis  XV." 

The  annals  of  black  and  white  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  permanent  tribute  to  the  late  Charles  Keene. 
This  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  is  supplying  in  a  representative 
volume,  fully  illustrated  with  the  artist's  work  and 
introduced  by  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell.  Another  work  of 
art  interest  from  the  same  firm  is  "The  Printers  of 
Basle  in  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries  :  their 
Biographies,  Printed  Books  and  Devices,"  by  Mr. 
Charles  William  Heckethorn. 

An  historical  romance,  dealing  with  the  civil  wars  in 
the  North  of  England,  with  elaborate  local  colouring, 
has  been  written  by  Mr.  Wrightson  and  entitled  "John 
Royston."  It  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Mawson, 
Swan  &  Morgan  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The  adventures  of  an  American  girl  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  told  by  herself,  is  about  to  be  issued  by 
Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall.  The  author  of  "  Bushy"  is 
Miss  Cynthia  M.  Westover. 

What  will  be  to  most  people  "  A  New  Book  of  the 
Fairies,"  by  Miss  Beatrice  Harraden,  is  being  reprinted 
by  Messrs.  Griffith  &  Farran.  The  first  edition  was 
brought  out  in  quarto  form  in  1891,  and  has  been 
long  out  of  print. 

The  theological  contributions  from  the  Clarendon 
Press  include  the  first  part  of  "The  Peshitto  Version  of 
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the  Gospels,"  edited  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Gwilliam  ;  "The 
Coptic  Version  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Northern 
Dialect  (otherwise  called  Memphitic  and  Bohairic) " ; 
and  "Latin  Versions  of  the  Canons  of  the  Greek 
Councils  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Centuries,"  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Turner. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  AISS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

NOTICE. — The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume,  is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning,  but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
mails  every  Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First 
Edition  cannot  be  received  later  than  Tliursday  night,  but  for  the 
regular  issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4  p.m.  on  Fridays. 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  A  printed  Scale  of  Charges 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 


FRANCE. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  PARIS  every  Saturday  from 
Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  {near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  at  Le 
Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Le  Kiosque 
Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Le  Kiosque  Vermimes, 
Cour  de  Rome,  and  at  the  Galignani  Library,  Nice. 

AMERICA. 

Copies  are  on  Sale  at  the  International  News  Company's  Offices, 
83  and  85  Duane  Street,  New  York,  Messrs.  Damrell  & 
Upham's,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  at  The 
Harold  Wilson  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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FOR 

FASHIONABLE  FURS  AND 

FUR  GARMENTS. 

Finest  Qualities,  Lowest  Prices,  Exclusive  &  Original  Designs. 


Gentlemen's  Fur  Lined  Overcoats  from  £10. 

"LANCET"  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions  Post  Free. 

*f  ry  T>  JJ      FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS, 
UiDi      FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 

DIABETES 


4LSs.    PER  DOZEN. 

CARRIAGE  PAID. 


WHISKY, 

OF  THE  PROPRIETORS: 

GEORGE    BACK    &  CO. 
DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISHOPSGATE. 


THE  BERKELEY  HOTEL 

AND 

THE  BERKELEY  RESTAURANT 

ARE  NOW  OPEN. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  past  winter. 
Entrance  to  Hotel :  I  BERKELEY  STREET. 
Entrance  to  Restaurant  :  74  PICCADILLY. 

SAYOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens. 


Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  fid.  per  day ;  for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-roomj  &c.,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 


SAYOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  plays 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

if*  T5IT7 

Managers  y£  ECHENARD.         Che/ de  Cuisine  :  Maltre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND    HOTEL,  ROME!, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 

THE   HOTEL  ALBEMARLE 
AND  RESTAURANT. 


PATRONIZED   BY  ROYALTY. 


NEW  MANAGEMENT. 

VERMERSCH,  PROPRIETOR. 

ALSO  AT 

PARIS  :   IMPERIAL  HOTEL. 
BOULOGNE-S.-M.  :   IMPERIAL  PAVILION  HOTEL. 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

(TEMPERANCE), 
FACING  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM, 
GREAT    RUSSELL,    STREET,  LONDON. 

This  newly  erected  and  commodious  Hotel  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the 
requirements  of  those  who  desire  all  the  conveniences  and  advantages  of 
the  larger  modern  licensed  hotels  at  moderate  charges.  Passenger  lilt. 
Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Bath-rooms  on  every  floor.  Spacious  Dining, 
Drawing,  Writing,  Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms.  All  Floors  Fireproof* 
Perfect  Sanitation.    Night  Porter. 

Full  Tariff  and  Testimonials  post  free  on  application. 

Telegraphic  address  :  "  Thackeray,  London."       Proprietor— J.  TRUSLOVE. 

TORINO  CAFE  RESTAURANT, 

45,  OXFORD  STREET,  45. 

E.  TIRINANZI. 
TABLE  D'HOTE  DINNER  FROM   5   TILL  9. 

Service  a  la  Carte. 
PRIVATE    DINING    ROOMS   FOR  PARTIES. 

Wines,  Spirits,  Beer  and  Cigars  of  the  Best  Quality. 

AVONDALE  HOTEL,  LONDON. 

HOTEL     AND  RESTAURANT, 

PICCADILLY. 
EXCELLENT  CUISINE. 
Piccadilly,  the  Best  Position  in  London* 

From  the  Savoy. 


D    .  .  .       ....  f GARIN, 

Proprietors— -mil.  \  EUGENE, 


THE  EMPIRE  TYPEWRITER, 

THE  LEADING  WRITING  MACHINE  OF  THE  WORLD. 
Price  £L2  12s. 

Purchase  by  instalments  if  desired. 
If  you  wish  to  be  with  the  times 

If  you  wish  to  lead  the  times 


USE  A  TYPEWRITER. 
USE  AN  EMPIRE. 
THE  EMPIRE  TYPEWRITER    SYNDICATE,  Limited, 

7   QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. ;  and 
119  ST.  VINCENT  STREET,  GLASGOW. 


The  Saturday  Review 


2  October,  1897 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Adventures  of  St.  Kevin,  The  (R.  D.  Rogers)     Sonnenschein.  6s. 

Adventures  in  Toyland  (E.  K.  Hall).    Blackie.  5*. 

Amy  Vivian's  Ring  (H.  M.  Greenhow).    Skeffington.  5s. 

Anglican,  The  (October). 

Animal  World,  Fun  in  the.    Grevel  &  Co. 

Another's  Burden  (James  Payn).    Downey  S:  Co.    31.  6d. 

Antiquary,  The  (October). 

Argosy,  The  (October). 

Atalanta  (Vol.  X.).    Marshall,  Russell. 

Ayrshire  Homes  and  Haunts  of  Burns  (H.  C.  Shelley).    Putnams.  5s. 
Baconiana  (October). 

Beetle,  The  (Richard  Marsh).    Skeffington.  6s. 

Benin  Massacre,  The  (Captain  A.  Boisragon).    Methuen.    3s.  6d. 

Bertrand  du  Guesclin  (E.  V.  Stoddard).    Putnams.    10s.  6d. 

Bible,  The  Construction  of  the  (W.  F.  Adeney).    Sunday  School  Union. 

Bimetallism  Explained  (T.  Rothwell).    Chapman  &  Hall. 

Blackwood's  Magazine  (October). 

Board  Schools,  Studies  in  (C.  Morley).    Smith,  Elder.  6s. 

Bohemians,  The  (Giacosa  and  Illica).    Ricordi.  6s. 

Book  without  a  Man  (A.  G.  Herbertson).  Stock. 

Builiing  of  the  Intellect  (D.  M.  Gane).  Stock. 

Camp  of  Refuge,  The  (Chas.  Macfarlane).    Archibald.    31.  6*r*. 

Cecilia  (S.  V.  Makower).    Lane.  $s. 

Century  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine,  The  (October). 

Chapman's  Magazine  (October). 

Chloe  (Darley  Dale).    Bliss,  Sands.  6s. 

Commonwealth,  The  (October). 

Contemporary  Review,  The  (Octobei). 

Cornhill  Magazine,  The  (October). 

Countess  Franchise  Krasinska  (K.  Dziekonska).    Kegan  Paul.  53-. 
Crescent  College  Review,  1897. 

Dead  March  of  the  Waters,  The  (W.  A.  B.)  Melville. 
Deilie  Jock  (C.  M.  Campbell).    Innes.  6s. 

Dynamics  of  Religion,  The  (M.  W.  Wiseman).    University  Press,    ys.  6ti. 
Earth  Breath,  The,  and  other  Poems  (A.  E. )    Lane.    3J.  6J. 
Electricity  in  the  Service  of  Man  (R.  Wormell).    Cassell.    ys.  6ii. 
Elementary  Geometrical  Statics.    Macmillan.    8j.  6ci. 
Encyclopedia  of  Sport,  The  (October). 
England  under  the  Later  Hanoverians.  Clive. 
Fair  Deceiver,  A  (Geo.  Paston).    Harpers.    3s.  6d. 
Father  and  Son  (A.  Paterson).    Harpers.  6s. 
Fortnightly  Review,  The  (October). 

Future  Power,  The  (Z.  S.  Hendow).    Roxburghe  Press,  is. 

Genealogical  Magazine,  The  (October). 

Germ  Life,  The  Story  of  (W.  Conn).    Newnes.  is. 

Gleanings  in  Buddha  Fields  (L.  Hearn).    Harpers.  $s. 

Gods  Arrive,  The  (Annie  E.  Holdsworth).    Heinemann.  6s. 

Gordon  League  Ballads  (by  Jim's  Wife).    Skeffington.    is.  6d. 

Half  Hours  in  Early  Naval  Adventure  (Anon.).    Nisbet.    zs.  6d. 

Half  Text  History  (Ascott  R.  Hope).    Black.  5s. 

Harper's  Monthly  Magazine  (October). 

Humanitarian,  The  (October). 

Humanitarian  Essays  (H.  S.  Salt).    Reeves,  is. 

In  Lincoln  Green  (Rev.  E.  Gilliat).    Seeley.  5s. 

In  the  Swing  of  the  Sea  (J.  M.  Oxley).    Nisbet.    3s.  6d. 

Irish  Stage,  The  Romance  of  the  (J.  F.  Molloy)  (2  vols.).    Downey.  21s. 

Jerome  (Mary  E.  Wilkins).    Harpers.  6f. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  The  Life  of  (J.  Boswell).    Dent.    is.  6d. 

Just  Forty  Winks  (Hamish  Hendry).    Blackie.  5s. 

King  Olaf's  Kinsman  (C.  W.  Whistler).    Blackie.  41. 

Lady's  Walk,  The  (Mrs. 'Oliphant).    Methuen.  6s. 

Landor,  Letters  and  Unpublished  Writings  of  (S.  Wheeler).  Bentley. 

Lavengro  (George  Borrow).    Newnes.    2s.  6d. 

Library  Construction  Architecture  (F.  J.  Burgoyne).  Allen. 

Life  and  Conduct,  Modern  Thoughts  on  (H.  W.  Smith).    Williams  &  Norgate.  6s. 
London  Signs  and  Inscriptions  (P.  Norman).  Stock. 
Longman's  Magazine  ( October). 

Lords  of  the  World  (Alfred  J.  Church).    Blackie.  6s. 

Lorna  Doone  (R.  D.  Blackmore).    Sampson  Low.  6d. 

Lost  Empires  of  the  Modern  World,  The  (W.  F.  Lord).  Bentley. 

Maime  o'  the  Corner  (M.  E.  Francis).    Harpers.  6s. 

Making  Allowances  (E.  M.  Edwards).    Sunday  School  Union. 

March  on  London,  A  (G.  A.  Henty).    Blackie.  5.r. 

Marietta's  Marriage  (W.  E.  Norris).    Heinemann.  6s. 

Marion  Harling's  Awakening  (E.  M.  Edwards).    Sunday  School  Union.  2X. 
Mathematical  Psychology  of  Gratry  and   Boole,   The  (M.  E.   Boole).  Son- 
nenschein. 3?. 

Memory  and  its  Cultivation  (F.  W.  Edridge  Green).    Kegan  Paul.  5s. 
Montaigne,  The  Essays  of  (J.  Florio).  Dent. 
Music  il  Memories  (A.  M.  Diehl).    Nisbet.    3s.  6d. 

Mystery  ofHoyle's  Mouth  (M.  E.  Ropes).    Sunday  School  Union,    is.  6d. 
National  Biography,  Dictionary  of  (S.  Lee).    Smith,  Elder. 
National  Review,  The  (October). 
New  Century  Review,  The  (October). 

Nicholas,  Sir  E.,  Correspondence  of  (G.  F.  Warner).    Camden  Society. 

Nineteenth  Century,  The  (October). 

Ninety-Eight  (Patrick  C.  Faly).    Downey.  6j. 

Non-Religion  of  the  Future,  The  (M.  J.  Guyau).    Heinemann.  17J. 

Notes  of  a  Music-Lover  (Lady  Helen  Craven).  Bentley. 

Novel,  Essays  on  the  (Adolphus  A.  Jack).    Macmillan  5s. 

One  of  the  Broken  Brigade  (C.  Phillipps-Wolley).    Smith,  Elder.  6s. 

Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,  The  (Geo.  Meredith).    Constable.  6s. 

Painters,  Modern  (J.  Ruskin).  Allen. 

Paris  at  Bay  (Herbert  Hayens).    Blackie.  5s. 

Philosophy  of  Religion,  Outlines  of  a  (A.  Sabatier).    Hodder  &  Stoughton.    ys.  6d. 

Physiology,  Lectures  on  (A.  D.  Waller).    Longmans.  5s. 

Pilgrim's  Progress,  The  (John  Bunyan).    Bliss,  Sands.  2s. 

Poems  by  A.  and  L.  (A.  and  L.  Shore).    Richards.  $s. 

Political  Pick  Me  Up  (Nap).    Red  Lion  Publishing  Company. 

Pre-Reformation  Worthies  (Rev.  W.  Cowan).  Stock. 

Quartier  Latin,  The  (October). 

Rape  of  the  Lock,  The  (A.  Pope).    Smithers.  4s. 

Registers  of  John  de  Sandale  and  Rigaud  de  Asserio(F.  J.  Baigent).  Simpkin. 
Religion  and  Culture,  Modern  Thoughts  on  (H.  W.  Smith).    Williams  &  Norgate. 
6s. 

Return  to  Nature,  A  (E.  D'Esterre  Keeling).    Jarrold.    is.  6d. 
Revel  and  the  Battle,  The  (George  Ridding).    Macmillan.  6s. 
Sacred  Art.    Cassell.  6d. 
St.  Nicholas  (October). 

Science  of  Religion,  Elements  of  the  (C.  P.  Tiele).    Blackwood,    ys.  6d. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Homes  and  Haunts  of  (G.  N.  Napier).  Maclehose. 
Showman's  Daughter,  The  (Scott  Graham).    Hurst  &  Blackett.  6s. 
Silence  of  God,  The  (Robert  Anderson).    Hodder  &  Stoughton.  5s. 
Solicitors'  Forms  (C.  Jones).    Effingham  Wilson.  5s. 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queene.    Dent.    2s.  6d. 

Standish,  Myles,  The  Exploits  of  (Henry  Johnson).    Sampson  Low. 
Stout  English  Bowman  (Edgar  Pickering).    Blackie.    31.  64. 
Success  to  You  (E.  C.  Dawson).    Sunday  School  Union. 
Temple  Bar  (October). 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  Lord  (2  vols.)  (H  ,  Lord  Tennyson).    Macmillan.  36s. 

Tenth  Island,  The  (Beckles  Willson).  Richards. 

Those  Dreadful  Twins  (By  Themselves).    Unwin.    31.  6d. 

Those  Troublesome  Boys  (Lamoyer).    Simpkin.  6d. 

Time  Spell,  The  (M.  C.  Sturge).    Simpkin.    is.  6d. 

Tragedy  of  Grub  Street,  A  (S.  J.  A.  Fitzgerald).    Redway.    3s.  6d. 

Tupper,  John  Lucas,  Poems  by  the  late  (W.  M.  Rossetti).    Longmans.  5s. 

Twilight  Reef,  The  (H.  C.  Mcllwaine).    Unwin.    31.  6d. 

University  College  of  North  Wales  (1897-98). 
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Unkist,  Unkind  (Violet  Hunt).    Chapman  &  Hall.  6s 
Vanity  Fair  (W.  M.  Thackeray).    Service  &  Paton.    2s.  6d. 
Velvet  and  Rags  (G  E  M  Vaughan).    Sunday  School  Union. 
Villain  of  Parts,  A  (B.  P.  Neuman).    Harpers.    is.  6d. 
Waverley  (Sir  Walter  Scott).    Nimmo.    3s.  6d. 
Wednesday's  Child  ( By  the  Author  of  "  Lucy  ").    W.  Stevens. 
What  Maisie  Knew  (Henry  James).    Heinemann.  6s. 
Where  the  Reeds  Wave  (2  vols.)  (Annie  Elliot :  Bentley. 
White  Man  s  Africa  (Poultney  Bigelow).    Harpers.  16s. 
Whoso  Findeth  a  Wife  (VV.  Le  Queux).    White  6s 

Wild  Flowers,  Familiar   (4  vols.)   (F.  E.  Hulme).    Cassell.    3s.  6d.  each. 
Windsor  Magazine,  The  (October). 

With  Moore  at  Corunna  [G.  A.  Henty).    Blackie.  6s. 
Woman  at  Home,  The  (October). 

Your  Health  and  How  to  Keep  It  (R.  Stephens^  Sunday  School  Ur.ion.  is.  6d. 
/oology  up  to  Date  (Kate  Schunberger;.    Grevel  &  Co. 


T)RURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL— Managing  Director, 

-L'  Arthur  Collins.  Every  Evening  at  7.30,  and  Morning  Performance  every 
Saturday  at  1.30.    "  The  White  Heather."    For  full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers. 


RMPIRE   THEATRE.— EVERY 

J-'  ONE  FLAG  and  MONTE  CRISTO. 
Doors  open  at  7.45. 


EVENING,  UNDER 

Grand  Variety  Entertainment. 


J7  ASTBOURNE.— Lady  Cunliffe  has  personal  knowledge  of 

the  happy  life  and  careful  training  bestowed  on  a  few  GIRLS  in  a  very 
PRIVATE  SCHOOL,  delightfully  domiciled.  Its  Principal  has  also  the  warm 
recommendation  of  Lady  Elphinstone,  Lady  Stirling,  and  others  whose  daughters 
were  her  pupils.— For  details,  address  "  H.  M.,"  Avonmore,  Meads,  Eastbourne. 

UEREFORU  CATHEDRAL   SCHOOL.— The  Dean  and 

Chapter  of  Hereford  invite  applications  for  the  HEAD-MASTERSHIP, 
which  will  become  vacant  at  Christmas.  Applicants  must  be  Graduates  of  one  of 
the  Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Applications  to  be  made  to  the  Chapter 
Clerk,  30  Castle  St  reet,  Hereford,  who  will  furnish  particulars. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— Gorse    Cliff,    Boscombe  Chine.— 

SCHOOL  for  BOYS  from  Six  to  Fourteen.  Resident  Masters,  Governess. 
Detached  house,  stands  high,  faces  South,  overlooks  Sea.  Private  field  for  Games. 
Fees,  60-S0-100  guineas.— Mrs.  JAMES  MACDONELL. 


BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address :  "BOOKMEN,  LONDON."   Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  984.-OCTOBER,  1897.-2S.  8d. 

DARIEL  :  A  ROMANCE  OF  SURREY  (Conclusion),  by  R.  D.  Black- 
more— FRIEDRICH  NIETZSCHE:  HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS,  by  Professor 
Andrew  Seth-OUR  NATIONAL  COLLECTIONS  OF  MANUSCRIPTS  • 
THE  HARLEIAN  LIBRARY,  by  J.  M.  Stone— THE  CALENDAR  OF 
SCOTTISH  CRIME,  Part  I.,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Herrert  Maxwell,  Bart., 
M.P. -CHINESE  CENSORS-FAVOURITES  IN  FRENCH  FICTION- 
THE  FAILURE  OF  FLIPPERTY,  by  Zack— FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH 
IN  THE  EASIN  OF  THE  NIGER— N AVIS  SACRA -THE  NATIVE 
PRESS  IN  INDIA. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

No.  248.    OCTOBER  1897. 

THE   BREAKDOWN  OF  THE   "  FORWARD  "   FRONTIER  POLICY. 

By  Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  K.C.S.I. 
A  MOSLEM'S  VIEW  OF  THE  PAN-ISLAMIC  REVIVAL.    By  the  Moulvie 

Rafiuddin  Ahmad. 

THE  COMING  REVOLT  OF  THE  CLERGY.     By  the  Rev.  HeneaGE  H. 
Jebe. 

THE  LAW  OF  THE  BEASTS.    By  Frederick  Greenwood. 
JOHN  DAY.    By  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  COUNTY  COURTS.    By  His  Honour 

Judge  Snagge. 

CONSUMPTION  IN  CATTLE  CONVEYABLE  TO  MAN.    By  James  Long. 
WANTED  :  A  ROWTON  HOUSE  FOR  CLERKS.     By  Robert  White. 
SPECIMENS  OF  ITALIAN  FOLK-SONG.    Translated  by  Mrs.  Wolffsohn. 
THE  PROTECTION  OF  WILD  BIRDS.    By  Harold  Russell. 
PHILO-ZIONISTS  AND  ANTI-SEMITES.    By  Herbert  Bentwich. 
OUR  CUSTOM  HOUSE  REGULATIONS.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Algernon 
West,  K.C.B. 

THE  PROMISED  IRISH  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BILL.    By  John  E. 

Redmond,  M.P. 
ART  AND  THE  DAILY  PAPER.     By  Joseph  Pennell. 
BRITISH  SUZERAINTY  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL.     By  Edward  Dicev, 

C.B. 


T 


LONDON:   SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Ltd.  

INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  ON  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 
Now  ready,  price  3s.  6d.  (by  post,  3s.  rod.) 

HE   REPORT  of   the   PROCEEDINGS   of  the  1897 

CONGRESS  held  at  the  Society  of  Arts. 
Published  by  the  Society,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C.  


W.  THACKER  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS  &  EXPORTERS, 

"  *  *  2  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  will  be  pleased  to  consider  MSS.  _  in 
General  Literature  with  a  view  to  publication  in  book  form.— Address,  "Publishing 
Department,"  W.  Thacker  &  Co.,  2  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Also  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Simla.    Established  r8iq. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


SOCIETY  FOR 

PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 
— ♦ — 

HISTORICAL  CHURCH  ATLAS.    Illustrating  the  His- 

tory  of  Eastern  and  Western  Christendom  until  the  Reformation,  and  that  of 
the  Anglican  Communion  until  the  present  day.  By  Edmund  McClure, 
M.A.  Containing  18  coloured  Maps,  besides  some  fifty  Maps  in  the  text. 
4to.  cloth  boards.  P»  the  press. 

SIDE  LIGHTS  on  CHURCH  HISTORY :  the  Liturgy 

and  Ritual  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Church.  By  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Warren,  B.D., 
F.S.A.    Demy  8vo.  cloth  boards,  5s. 

THEODORE   and  WILFRITH  :  Lectures  delivered  in 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  December,  1896.    By  the  Right  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne, 
D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  Designate  of  Bristol.    Small  post  8vo.  with  several 
Illustrations,  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 
"  The  Bishop's  polemic  is  sturdy  in  argument,  but  scrupulously  temperate  in  tone, 

and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  he  illustrates  his  thesis  with  great  ecclesiastical  and 

archaeological  learning." — Times  (September  17). 

CHRISTIAN  LIFE  in  SONG.    (Te  Deum  Laudamus.) 

The  SONG  and  the  SINGERS.  By  the  late  Mrs.  Rundle  Charles. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.  [/»  the  press. 

THE  ANCIENT  HEBREW  TRADITION  as  ILLUS- 

TRATED  by  the  MONUMENTS.  A  Protest  against  the  Modern  School 
of  Old  Testament  Criticism.  By  Dr.  Fritz  Hommel,  Professor  of  the 
Semitic  Languages  in  the  University  of  Munich.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Edmund  McClure,  M.A.,  and  Leonard  CrosslE.  With  Map. 
Large  post  8vo.  buckram  boards,  5s. 
"  We  are  profoundly  grateful  to  Dr.  Hommel  for  work  whose  results  will  do  much 
to  reassure  many  a  timid  and  distressed  believer."— Record. 

"  We  can  recommend  Dr.  Hommel's  well-argued  and  deeply  interesting  book  to 
the  careful  consideration  of  all  biblical  students." — Oxford  Review. 

THE  ROMANCE  of  SCIENCE  :  the  Machinery  of  the 

Universe.  Mechanical  Conceptions  of  Physical  Phenomena.  By  A.  E. 
Dolbear,  A.B.,  A.M.,  M.E.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy, 
Tuft's  College,  Mass.  Small  post  8vo.  with  several  diagrams,  cloth  boards,  2s. 

THE  STRUGGLE  of  the  NATIONS  :  Egypt,  Syria, 

and  ASSYRIA.     By  Professor  Maspero.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  Professor 
Sayce.    Translated  by  M.  L.  McClure.   With  Maps,  Three  Coloured  Plates, 
and  over  400  Illustrations.    Demy  4to.  (approximately),  cloth,  bevelled  boards, 
25s.  ;  half-morocco  (bound  by  Riviere),  50s. 
This  is  a  companion  volume  to  "  The  Dawn  of  Civilization,"  and  contains  the 
History  of  the  Ancient  Peoples  of  the  East  from  the  XlVth  Egyptian  Dynasty  to 
the  end  of  the  Ramesside  period.     This  interval  covers  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt  and  their  Exodus  therefrom.     The  recent  discovery  of  an  Egyptian  Stele 
mentioning  the  Israelites  gives  special  interest  to  this  volume,  where  the  matter  is 
discussed  with  his  usual  acumen  by  the  Author. 

"  The  translation  by  M.  L.  McClure  is  in  both  cases  excellent.  Professor  Mas- 
pero's  presentation  of  the  new  learning  is  at  once  eminently  popular  and  attractive." 

Times. 

"  The  author  has  throughout  attempted  to  reproduce  for  us  the  daily  life  of  the 
various  peoples  of  whom  he  treats,  and  in  this  he  has  succeeded  admirably." 

Academy. 

THE  DAWN  of  CIVILIZATION  (EGYPT  and  CHAL- 

DjEA).  New  and  Revised  Edition.  By  Professor  Maspero.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Professor  Sayce.  Translated  by  M.  L.  McClure.  With  Map  and 
over  470  Illustrations,  including  3  Coloured  Plates.  Demy  4to.  (approxi- 
mately), cloth,  bevelled  boards,  24s. ;  half-morocco  (bound  by  Riviere),  48s. 
***  Professor  Maspero,  by  using  the  result  of  the  most  recent  researches  in  Egypt 
and  Mesopotamia,  has  brought  this  new  edition  up  to  the  latest  date. 

THE  "HIGHER  CRITICISM"  and  the  VERDICT 

of  the  MONUMENTS.     By  the  Rev.  Professor  Sayce,  Queen's  College, 
Oxford.    Fifth  Edition.    Demy  8vo.  buckram,  bevelled  boards,  7s.  6d. 
"  A  really  valuable  and  important  work  ;  perhaps  the  best  which  Professor  Sayce 
has  yet  written." — Academy. 

THE  BIBLE  in  the  LIGHT  of  TO-DAY.    By  the 

Rev.  Charles  Croslegh,  D.D.    Demy  8vo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 

CHRISTIAN   CHURCH  in  these   ISLANDS  (The) 

BEFORE  the  COMING  of  AUGUSTINE.  By  the  Right  Rev.  G.  F. 
Browne,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop-Designate  of  Bristol.  Post  8vo.  cloth 
boards,  is.  6d. 

AUGUSTINE  and  his  COMPANIONS.    By  the  Right 

Rev.  G.  F.  Browne,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  Designate  of  Bristol.  Small  post 
8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s. 

CONVERSION  of  the  HEPTARCHY,  The.    By  the 

Right  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  Designate  of  Bristol. 
Small  post  8vo.  with  several  Illustrations;  cloth  boards,  3s. 

CHURCH  HISTORY  in  QUEEN  VICTORIA'S  REIGN. 

By  the  Rev.  Montague  Fowler,  M.A.,  Chaplain  to  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.    Small  post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s. 

VERSES.    By  Christina  G.  Rossetti.    Reprinted  from 

"Called  to  be  Saints,"  "Time  Flies,"  and  "The  Face  of  the  Deep." 
Small  post  8vo.  printed  in  red  and_  black  on  hand-made  paper,  cloth  boards, 
3s.  6d.  ;  limp  roan,  5s  ;  Levantine,  6s.  6d.  ;  limp  German  calf,  7s.  ;  limp 
morocco,  7s.  6d. 

THE  ANGLICAN  COMMUNION  :  its  Position  and  Pro- 

spects.  Sermons  preached  in  St.  James's  Church,  Piccadilly,  in  July  and 
August,  1897,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Capetown  ;  the  Archbishop  of  Ruperts- 
land  ;  the  Archbishop  of  Sydney  ;  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  ;  the  Bishop  of 
Kentucky.    Small  post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  2s. 

THE  ANGLICAN  ORDINAL.    Annotated  and  Arranged 

for  use  at  Ordinations,  Combined  or  Single.     By  the  Rev.  Blomfield 
Jackson,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  2s. 

THE    PAPAL    CONCLAVES.     By  the  Rev.  Canon 

Pennington,  M.A.    Small  post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  is.  6d. 


London  :  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  ;  43  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
Brighton  :  129  North  Street. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


MISS  VIOLET  HUNT'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
Ready  this  day. 

UNKIST,    UNKIND  !     A   Romance.  By 

Violet  Hunt,  Author  of  "  A  Hard  Woman,"  "  The  Way  of  Marriage." 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 


BUSHY  :   the   Adventures  of  a  Girl.  By 

Cynthia  M.  Westover.    Illustrated  by  J.  A.  Walker.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

[Next  iveek. 


ALLEN  UPWARD'S  NOVEL  IN  RHYME. 

A   DAY'S   TRAGEDY :  a  Novel  in  Rhyme. 

By  Allen  Upward,  Author  of  "Secrets  of  the  Courts  of  Europe"  &c. 
With  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Ready. 


NEW  WORK  ON  SPORT  AND  TRAVEL. 

SPORT  and  TRAVEL  in  INDIA  and  CEN- 

TRAL  4MERICA.  By  A.  G.  Bagot,  late  60th  Rifles  (Bagatelle),  Author 
of  "  Sporting  Sketches"  &c.    With  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

[This  day. 


W.  H.  DAWSON'S  NEW  BOOK. 

SOCIAL  SWITZERLAND:  Studies  of  Present- 

day  Social  Movements  and  Legislation  in  the  Swiss  Republic.    By  W.  H. 

Dawson,  Author  of  "  Germany  and  the  Germans"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  It  is  full  of  value  for  all  who  watch  the  progress  of  social  reform  as  a  tendency 

of  civilization  This  intelligent  and  stimulating  book.     Professed  students  of 

economic  science  will  read  it  to  their  advantage,  and  be  grateful  to  an  author  who 
knows  how  to  make  so  unpromising  a  subject  so  fruitful  in  interest." — Scotsman. 


A  NEW  WORK  ON  BIMETALLISM. 

BIMETALLISM    EXPLAINED.     By  Wm, 

Thos.  Rothwell.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  [This  day. 

This  work  is  not  written  by  a  theorist,  but  by  one  who  has  had  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  many  phases  of  industrial  life,  as  workman,  manager,  and  em- 
ployer of  labour.  The  author  aims  at  supplying  a  work  in  which  will  be  found  all 
that  is  necessary  for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  question,  both  for  the  expert  and 
the  general  reader. 


A  WORK  OF  QUITE  NATIONAL  IMPORTANCE. 

OUR  TRADE  in  the  WORLD  in  RELA- 

TION  to  FOREIGN  COMPETITION,  1885-1895.     By  William  G.  H. 
Gastrell,  Commercial  Attache'  to  Her  Majesty's  Embassy  at  Berlin,  and  to 
Her  Majesty's  Legation  at  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm.    Royal  8vo.  6s. 
"  This  book  is  a  perfect  mine  of  information.    The  work  is  one  of  quite  national 
importance  It  deserves  the  immediate  attention  of  every  legislator  or  pub- 
licist concerned  with  the  larger— or,  for  that  matter,  the  smaller — features  of  the 
nation's  progress  and  well-being." — St.  James  s  Gazette. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  CHAPMAN'S  DIAMOND  LIBRARY. 

ENGLISH    EPIGRAMS   and  EPITAPHS. 

Collected  and  edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Index,  by  Aubrey 
Stewart.    With  3  Woodcut  Portraits  by  Sydney  Adamson.    Paper,  is.  6d. ; 
cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  ;  limp  calf,  4s.  [Ready. 
"  It  is  a  very  clever,  catholic  collection,  and  has  the  merit,  while  eschewing 
chestnuts,  of  being  fully  representative." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


JAMES  WARDS 'HISTORY  OF  ORNAMENT. 

HISTORIC  ORNAMENT :  Treatise  on  Deco- 

rative  Art  and  Architectural  Ornament ;  Prehistoric  Art ;  Ancient  Art  and 
Architecture  ;  Eastern,  Early  Christian,  Byzantine,  Saracenic,  Romanesque, 
Gothic  and  Renaissance  Architecture  and  Ornament.  By  James  Ward, 
Author  of  "  The  Principles  of  Ornament."  With  436  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo.  7s.  6d,  [Ready. 


THE    FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  W.  L.  COURTNEY. 
OCTOBER. 

KHARTOUM  IN  SIGHT.    By  Major  Arthur  Griffiths. 
AT  ARCACHON.    By  W.  M.  Fullerton. 

THE  LORD-LIEUTENANCY  AND  A  ROYAL  RESIDENCE  IN  IRE 

LAND.    By  J.  G.  Swift  MacNeill,  Q.C.,  M.P. 
IMAGINATION  IN  MODERN  ART.    By  Vernon  Lee. 
AN  OBJECT  LESSON  IN  POLITICS.    By  W.  S.  Lilly. 
SOME  RECENT  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

I.  Madame  Geoffrin  and  her  Daughter.    By  Janet  E.  Hogarth. 
II.  The  Hates  of  Napoleon.     By  Charles  Whibley. 
III.  Love  Letters  of  Guy  de  Maupassant.     By  Hannah  Lynch. 
A  STATESMAN'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.     By  T.  H.  S.  Escott. 
SCANDINAVIA  AND  HER  KING.     By  Constance  Sutcliffe. 
THE  SPEED  OF  WARSHIPS:  a  Reply.    By  Sir  W.  H.White,  K.C.B. 
AN  APOLOGY  FOR  UNPRINCIPLED  TORYISM.    By  A.  A.  Baumann. 
THE  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  COSSACK.     By  Diplomatics. 


CBL&IMVIAN'S  MAGAZINE, 

Edited  by  OSWALD  CRAWFURD. 
OCTOBER.    Price  Sixpence. 
Violet  Hunt.-UNKIST,  UNKIND  !  (Conclusion.) 
G.  S.  Street.— A  LITTLE  PROBLEM. 
James  Workman.— THE  SCARLET  BUTTERFLY. 
A.  W.  Cooper.— THE  GORDIAN  KNOT. 
E.  and  H.  Heron— THINGS  THAT  ARE. 
C.  J.  Kirby  Fenton.-ARCHITECTS  OF  FATE. 
Margaretta  Byrde.— A  SECOND  PAGANINI. 
Chas.  K.  Moore.— A  BROTHER'S  TRIAL. 
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DOWNEY  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


MR.  FITZGERALD  MOLLOY'S  NEW  BOOK. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  IRISH  STAGE. 

With  Pictures  of  the  Irish  Capital  in  the  18th  Century.  By  J.  Fitzgerald 
Molloy,  Author  of  "  The  Most  Gorgeous  Lady  Blessington"  &c.  _  2  vols, 
with  2  Portraits,  21s.  {This  day. 

"  '  The  Romance  of  the  Irish  Stage  '  has  113  dull  chapters,  but  is  from  first  to  last 
very  amusing  reading."— Daily  News. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  LIMITED  EDITION  OF 

CHARLES  LEVER'S  NOVELS.    In  Thirty- 

seven  Vols.  With  upwards  of  600  Etchings  by  Phiz  and  Cruikshank,  and 
numerous  other  Illustrations  by  Luke  Fildes,  R.A.,  Gordon  Browne,  and 
other  Artists. 

•9*  Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Publishers  or  to  any  of  the  principal 
booksellers. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

ANOTHER'S   BURDEN.    By  James  Payn. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

"  A  story  deriving  its  charm  from  its  simple  directness,  its  unaffected  style,  its 
subtle  and  truthful  touches  of  character,  combined  with  that  rare  faculty,  the  power 
to  bring  out  with  a  few  telling  strokes  the  full  pathos  of  a  touching  situation." 

Daily  News. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  IRISH  REBELLION. 

NINETY-EIGHT  :  being  the  Recollections  of 

Cormac  Cahir  Faly  (late  Colonel  in  the  French  Service  of  that  awful  period). 
With  12  Illustrations  by  A.  D.  McCormick.    6s.  [This  day. 

STORIES  OF  GIBRALTAR. 

TALES  OF  THE  ROCK.  By  Mary  Anderson, 

Author  of  "  Othello's  Occupation."    Illustrated  by  B.  S.  Le  Fanu.    3s.  6d. 
"  Written  with  a  simple  direct  brevity  that  is  exceedingly  telling." 

Manchester  Guardian. 

SECOND  EDITION  OF 

THE  GOLDEN  CROCODILE  :  a  Romance  of 

Mining  on  the  Pacific  Slope.    By  F.  M.  Trimmer.  6s. 
"  It  is  among  the  best  specimens  of  the  romance  of  Mammon." — World. 


DOWNEY'S  SIXPENNY  LITERATURE  OF  FICTION. 

"  Splendid  sixpennyworths." — Black  and  White. 
The  following  volumes  are  now  ready  : 
Esmond — Oliver  Twist— The  Antiquary — Basil — The  O'Donoghue — Jane  Eyre — 
Contarini  Fleming  — Ormond— Last  Days  of  Pompeii— Christie  Johnstone— Vicar  of 
Wakefield — Frankenstein — The  Collegians — Midshipman  Easy — The  Epicurean  — 
Torlogh  O'Brien— Rory  O'More— Hajji  Baba— O'Donnel-  Digby  Grand. 


12  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


SEELEY  &  00,'S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MARRIAGE  CUSTOMS  in  MANY  LANDS. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Hutchinson,  F.G.S.,  Author  of  "  Extinct  Monsters" 
&c.    With  24  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  12s.  6d. 

MOUNTAIN,    STREAM,    and    COVERT  : 

Sketches  of  Country  Life  and  Sport  in  England  and  Scotland.  By 
Alexander  Innes  Shand.  With  many  Illustrations  by  Lancelot  Speed, 
Archibald  Thorburn,  and  others.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  12s.  6d. 

ALBRECHT  DURER  :  a  Study  of  his  Life 

and  Work.  By  Lionel  Cust,  Keeper  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  and 
lately  of  the  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings  in  the  British  Museum. 
With  8  Copper-plates  and  many  other  Illustrations.  Super-royal  8vo. 
price  7s.  6d.  net. 

NIGHTS  with  an  OLD  GUNNER,  and  other 

Studies  of  Wild  Life.  By  C.  J.  Cornish,  Author  of  "  Life  at  the  Zoo." 
With  many  Illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

IN   LINCOLN   GREEN  :  a  Merrie  Tale  of 

Robin  Hood.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Gilliat,  Author  of  "  Forest  Outlaws," 
"  Asylum  Christi,"  &c.  With  Illustrations  by  Ralph  Cleaver.  Large  crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  5s. 

IN  the  CHOIR  of  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

A  Story  of  Henrv  Purcell's  Days.  By  Emma  Marshall,  Author  of  "  Under 
Salisbury  Spire."  _  With  Illustrations  by  T.  Hamilton  Crawford.  Large 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5s. 


THE  PORTFOLIO. 

Monographs  on  Artistic  Subjects. 

THE  EARLIER  WORK  of  TITIAN.  By 

Claude  Phillips.    Price  3s.  6d.  net.  [Ready  October  15. 

JULY  NUMBER. 

ARMOUR  in  ENGLAND.    From  the  Earliest 

Times  to  the  Reign  of  James  I.   By  J-  Starkie  Gardner.  With  S  Coloured 
Plates  and  many  other  Illustrations.    Price  3s.  66.  net. 
"  The  monograph  is  throughout  interesting  and  valuable,  and  the  illustrations  are 
of  singular  beauty."— Birmingham  Post. 

THE    PORTFOLIO    VOLUME   for  1897. 

With  12  Copper-plates,  10  Coloured  Illustrations,  and  over  100  other  Illustra- 
tions.   Super-royal  8vo.  cloth,  price  16s.  net. 


Mr.  MACQUEEN  has  pleasure  in  announ- 
cing that  he  will  publish  early  next  week 

1  AFLOAT  WITH  NELSON ;  or,  From 
Nile  to  Trafalgar,  by  CHARLES  H. 
EDEN.  With  10  Full-page  Illustra- 
tions by  John  Williamson.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 


A  GIRL'S  AWAKENING  :  a  Novel.  By 

J.  H.  Crawford,  Author  of  "The  Wild  Life  of  Scotland."  With  Fronti- 
spiece by  John  Williamson.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  A  pretty  and  idyllic  study  is  '  A  Girl's  Awakening.'  Mr.  Crawford's  feeling  for 
nature  stands  him  in  good  stead,  and  the  background  of  his  picture  in  the  Scottish 
village  is  as  harmoniously  fitted  with  the  central  figures,  Alan  Fordyce  and  his 
companions,  as  one  of  George  Eliot's  own  drawing." — Athenceum. 

THE  RED  PAINTED  BOX  :  a  Novel.  By 

Marie  Connor  Leighton,  Author  of  "The  Harvest  of  Sin"  &c  ,  Joint 
Author  of  "  Convict  99  "  &c.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

"  It  is  only  at  pretty  long  intervals  that  stories  so  full  of  baffling  mystery  and 
powerful  interest  as  '  The  Red  Painted  Box  '  issue  from  the  press.  With  cunning  art 
the  author  weaves  her  plot,  and  the  reader  follows  its  windings  with  absorbed  atten- 
tion, spurred  on  from  point  to  point  by  the  pleasant  but  deluded  belief  that  he  or 
she  has  solved  the  mystery." — Scotsman. 

THE  COURT  of  KING  ARTHUR  :  Stories 

from  the  Land  of  the  Round  Table.    By  William  Henry  Frost.  Twenty 
Illustrations  by  Sydney  Richmond  Burleigh.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  It  is  a  cleverly  written  adaptation  of  the  chief  legends  of  the  Round  Table,  done 
after  Mallory  into  simple  language,  and  held  together  in  a  pretty  framework  of 
story  of  child-life.    The  book  is  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Burleigh."  * 

Scotsman.  . 

POSSESSED  Of  DEVILS.    By  Mrs.  Harold" 

E.  Gorst.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  a  better  idea  of  this  book  than  by  quoting  the 
few  first  and  very  frank  lines  of  its  introduction  :  '  This  is  a  story  of  a  woman  for  whom 
I  offer  no  apology,  whose  character  and  morals  it  is  impossible  to  defend,  whose 
sentiments  were  abominable,  whose  principles  were  "nil  "  but  who,  neverthe- 
less, was  in  very  truth  a  woman.'  One  may  not  endorse  Mrs.  Gorst's  thesis, 

and  yet  acknowledge  that  she  has  exposed  it  with  considerable  talent  The 

story  ends  with  an  unexpected  and  thrilling  climax." — Morning  Post. 

A  DRAWING-ROOM  CYNIC.     By  Lorin 

Kave,  Author  of  "Her  Ladyship's  Income."  Art  canvas,  gilt  top,  crown 
8vo.  6s. 

"  A  witty,  cynical,  whimsical  writer  is  the  author  of  this  most  captivating  story. 
'  A  Drawing-room  Cynic  '  is  so  much  better  a  novel  than  the  reader  is  likely  to  come 
across  for  some  time  that  he  will  find  it  advisable  to  begin  it  again  when  he  has 
reached  the  end,  for  the  book  is  a  gallop  from  start  to  finish,  and  during  the  race  he 
must  miss  some  of  the  excellent  things  of  which  the  story  is  full." — Queen. 

THE   WOOING  of  AVIS   GRAYLE.  By 

Charles  Hannan,  Author  of  "Chin  Chin  Wa,"  " The  Captive  of  Pekin," 
&c.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"Since  Sir  William  Brandon  on  the  Bench  was  confronted  by  Paul  Clifford  in  the 
dock  by  that  master  of  romance  the  fiist  Lord  Lytton,  we  have  not  had  so  strong  a 
situation  in  the  same  order  as  that  of  the  husband  of  Avis  Grayle  and  his  sworn 
friend. " —  World. 


JOHN  MACQUEEN,  Hastings  House,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand. 


G.   P.   PUTNAM'S  SONS. 


NIPPUR  ;    or,   Explorations  and    Adventures  on  the 

Euphrates.  The  Narrative  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Expedition  to 
Babylonia  in  the  Years  1880-90.  By  John  Punnett  Peters,  Ph.D., 
Sc.D.,  D.D.,  Director  of  the  Expedition.  Fully  Illustrated.  2  vols.  8vo. 
cloth,  12s.  6d.  each.    Vol.  1  (Ready).    Vol.  2  (In  the  Press). 

BERTRAND     DU     GUESCLIN,     CONSTABLE  of 

FRANCE :  His  Life  and  Times.  By  Enoch  Vine  Stoddart,  M.A., 
M.D.    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  9s. 

ULYSSES  S.  GRANT,  and  the  Maintenance  of  American 

Nationality,  1822-18S5.  By  William  Conant  Church,  late  Lieut.-Col. 
U.S.A.     Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  [Heroes  0/ the  Nations. 

HANNIBAL:   SOLDIER,    STATESMAN,  PATRIOT; 

and  the  CRISIS  of  the  STRUGGLE  between  CARTHAGE  and  ROME. 
By  W.  O'Connor  Morris,  Author  of  "  Napoleon."  Illustrated.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  5s.  [Heroes  of  the  Nations. 

AUTHORS  and  PUBLISHERS  :  a  Manual  of  Suggestions 

for  Beginners  in  Literature.  Comprising  a  Description  of  Publishing 
Methods  and  Arrangements,  Directions  for  the  Preparation  of  MSS.  for  the 
Press,  Explanations  of  the  Details  of  Book  Manufacturing,  with  Instructions 
for  Proof  Reading,  and  Specimens  of  Typography,  the  text  of  the  United 
States  Copyright  Law,  and  Information  concerning  Internationa!  Copyright, 
together  with  General  Hints  for  Authors.  By  G.  H.  P.  and  J.  B.  P 
Seventh  Edition,  rewritten,  with  New  Materials.    8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  LITERARY  MOVEMENT  in  FRANCE  DURING 

the  XlXth  CENTURY.  By  George  Pellisier.  Translated  by  Annie 
G.  Brinton.    8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 


London  :  SEELEY  &  CO.,  Limited,  38  Great  Russell  Street. 
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MAGMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


By 


Ready  October  6. 

ALFRED    LORD  TENNYSON. 


with 


A  MEMOIB. 

Photogravure  Portraits  of  Lord  Tennyson,  Lady 


his  SON 

Tennyson,  &c. ,  Facsimiles  of  portions  of  Poems,  and  Illustrations 
after  Pictures  by  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  Samuel  Laurence,  Mrs 
Ailingham,  Richard  Doyle,  Biscombe  Gardner,  &c. 

2  vols,  medium  8vo.  36s.  net. 


Crown  8vo.  6s. 


SKETCHES   from   OLD  VIRGINIA.  By 

A.  G.  Bradley. 

Contents  :  The  Doctor— An  Old  Virginia  Foxhunter— On  the  Old  Bethel 
Pike — Parkin  the  Saddler — The  "Poor  Whites"  of  the  Mountains— The 
Virginia  Quail — Mar'se  Dab  after  the  War — Two  Episodes  on  Rumbling 
Creek-  Some  Plantation  Memories— A  Turkey  Hunter. 


Crown  8vo.  5s. 

ESSAYS  on  the  NOVEL  as  ILLUSTRATED 

by  SCOTT  and  MISS  AUSTEN.    By  Adolphus  Alfred  Jack. 


BY  THE  BISHOP  OF  SOUTHWELL. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  REVEL  and  the  BATTLE,  and  other 

Sermons.    By  George  Ridding,  D.D. 


OCTOBER  NUMBER  NOW  READY.    Price  is. 

MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

Contents. 

1.  HOW  THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH  SAVED  INDIA.    By  P.  V. 

Luke,  CLE. 

2.  A  FIRST  NIGHT  AT  ATHENS. 

3.  EDWARD  DE  GONCOURT.    By  A.  F.  Davidson. 

4.  A  HEROIC  RESISTANCE.    By  Harold  Bindloss. 

5.  THE  TWELFTH  OF  JULY.    By  A.  D.  Godley. 

6.  WHAT  IS  A  UNIVERSITY?    By  E.  A.  Sonnenschein. 

7.  MONSIEUR  LE  COLONEL. 

8.  THE  CHILDHOOD  OF  HORACE.    By  Professor  Ramsay. 

9.  IN  A  GARDEN  OF  PROVENCE.    By  William  Buckley. 
10.  THE  BLUE  ROOM. 


OCTOBER  NUMBER  NOW  READY. 

CENTURY  MAGAZINE, 

Illustrated,  price  is.  4d. 
Contains,  besides  many  Stories  and  Articles  :  — 
THE  ART  OF  CHARLES  KEENE.    By  Joseph  Pennell. 
COLE'S   OLD  ENGLISH   MASTERS:  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS.  By 

John  C.  Van  Dyke. 
THE  FLIRTING  OF  MR.  NICKINS.    By  Lucy  S.  Furman. 


Also  ready,  the  OCTOBER  NUMBER  of 

THE  ST.  NICHOLAS  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.    Price  is. 
Contains,  besides  many  Stories  and  Articles  t — 
A   MAGICIAN   FOR  ONE  DAY.    By  Tudor  Jenks. 
THE  TWO  VICTORIES.    By  Margaret  Jackson. 
THE  FIRE  PATROL.    By  C.  T.  Hill. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.  (LIMITED),  LONDON 

Zhc  Iftew  IRevtew. 

Price  ONE  SHILLING. 
Edited  by  W.    E.  HENLEY. 
Contents:  OCTOBER  1897. 
PORTRAIT  OF  RUDYARD  KIPLING.  W.  Nicholson. 

IMPERIALISM.    II.  C.  de  Thierry. 

THE  NIGGER  OF  THE  "NARCISSUS.''  Chaps.  IV.-V.  Joseph  Conrad. 
THE  BOUNDER  IN  LITERATURE.  John  Dalgleish. 

THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE.  Vindex. 
INTERNATIONAL  MORALITY.  T.  G.  Law. 

James  Fitzmaurice- Kelly. 

Cantab. 
Ernest  E.  Williams. 
W.  E.  Garrett  Fisher. 


UNPUBLISHED  NAPOLEON. 
THE  ART  OF  CRICKET. 
MORE  FARMYARD  CRITICISM. 
LETTERS  OF  GENIUS. 


G 


LONDON:  WM.  HEINEMANN,  2r  BEDFORD  STREET,  W.C. 
AGENCY  FOB  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  BOOK- 

SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

£OOKS.— ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
fadsr  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingha». 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS' 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

IMPORTANT  NEW  WORK. 

WHITE    MAN'S  AFRICA.     By  Poultney 

Bigelow.  Profusely  Illustrated  from  Drawings  by  R.  Caton  Woodville,  and 
from  Photographs  by  the  Author.    Demy  Svo.  cloth,  ornamental,  16s. 


CONTENTS. 


1.  Jameson's  Paid. 

2.  President  Kruger. 

3.  Portuguese      Progress     in  South 

Africa. 

4.  The  President  of  the  Orange  Free 

State. 

5.  The  Last  of  a  Great  Black  Nation. 

6.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

7.  The  White  Man's  Black  Man. 


8.  The  Dutch  Feeling  towards  England: 

The  Boer  at  Home. 

Slaagler's  Neck. 

The  Boers  and  Slavery. 

The  Causes  of  the  Great  Treck. 

The  Great  Treck. 

Dingaan's  Daag. 
"9.  Natal  -A  Colonial  Paradise. 
10.  British  and  Boer  Government. 


GLEANINGS  in  BUDDHA  FIELDS.  By 

Lafcadio  Hearx,  Author  of  "  Kokoro  "  &c,  Lecturer  on  English  Literature 
in  the  Imperial  University  of  Japan.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  5s. 

[  This  day. 

NEW   WALTER   CRANE  EDITION. 

THE    SHEPHEARD'S    CALENDAR.  By 

Edmund  Spenser.  Twelve  /Eglogues  Proportionable  to  the  Twelve 
Monethes.  Entitled  to  the  Noble  and  Vertuous  Gentleman  Most  Worthy 
of  all  Titles  both  of  Learning  and  Chivalry,  Maister  Philip  Sidney.  Newly 
adorned  with  Twelve  Pictures  and  other  Devices  by  Walter  Crane.  Orna- 
mental Cover  by  Walter  Crane.    Square  8vo.  10s.  6d.  [October  20. 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE. 

THE  TINTED  VENUS  :  a  Farcial  Romance. 

By  F.  Anstey,  Author  of  "The  Giant's  Robe,"  "  Vice-Versa,"  &c.  Illus- 
trated by  Bernard  Partridge.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  6s. 

[October  15. 

THE  PEOPLE  for  WHOM  SHAKESPEARE 

WROTE.  By  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Author  of  "As  We  Were 
Saying."    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  [Immediately. 


UNCLE    REMUS'S  NEW  BOOK. 

AARON  in  the  WILD  WOODS.    By  Joel 

Chandler  Harris.    Illustrated.    Square  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s.   [October  9. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

JEROME.    By  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  Author  of 

"  A  New  England  Nun,"  "Madelon,"  Sec.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

[This  day. 

BY    GEORGE    DU  MAURIER. 

50,000  COPIES  SOLD  IN  TWO  WEEKS. 

THE   MARTIAN.     Illustrated  throughout  by 

the  Author  of  "  Trilby  "  and  "Peter  Ibbetson."  Imparial  i6mo.  cloth 
extra,  gilt  top,  6s. 

By  the  Author  of  "  In  a  North  Country  Village." 

MAIME    0'  THE    CORNER.     By  M.  E. 

Francis  (Mrs.  Francis  Blundell).    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 


BARRY    PAIN'S  SUCCESS. 
THE  OCTAVE  Of  CLAUDIUS.    Crown  Svo. 

cloth  extra,  6s. 

By  the  Author  of  "  For  Freedom's  Sake." 

FATHER  and  SON.    By  Arthur  Paterson. 

No.  V.  of  the  Times  Novels.    Crown  Svo.  buckram,  5s. 


SWEET  REVENGE  :  a  Romance  of  the  Civil 

War.    By  F.  A.  Mitchel.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  5s.  [October  9. 


THE  MISSIONARY  SHERIFF.    By  Octave 

Thanet.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6s.  [October  9. 


PASTE  JEWELS  :  being  Seven  Tales  of  the 

Great  Servant  Question.    By  John  Kendrick  Bangs.    i6mo.  cloth.  2s. 

[October  20. 

NOTE— List  of  X civ  Books  post  free  on  application. 
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The  First  Number  of  a  New  Volume. 

THE  BOOKMAN 

For  OCTOBER. 
Price  SIXPENCE  (Post  Free,  7|d.) 

Contents  — 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.    A  Character  Sketch.  (Illustrated.) 
A  Talk  about  Mr.  Hall  Caine  and  his  Critics. 

new  writers- 
Allen  Raine,  Author  of  "A  Welsh  Singer." 
THE  READER— 

Mr.  R.  H.  HUTTON.    An  Estimate  of  his  Life  and  Work.     By  T.  H. 

S.  EsCOTT. 

Mr.  HAY  FLEMING'S  "  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots."    By  Andrew  Lang. 
ADVICE  ABOUT  BOOKS- 

A  Hundred  Books  for  a  Village  Library.    By  Clement  K.  Shorter. 
THE  JOURNALIST  -The  Staff  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
LETTERS  TO   THE  EDITOR— The  Di-count  Question. 
Reviews  of  New  Books,  Monthly  ReDort  of  the  Wholesale  Book  Trade,  News 
Notes,  Novel  Notes,  Sales  of  Books  during  th1:  Month,  The  Young  Author's 
Page,  &c. 

***  A  Specimen  Number  of  The  Bookman  -Mill  be  sent  post  free  on  application 
to  the  Publishers. 


for  popular  New 


 London  :  HOPPER  ft  STOUGHTON,  :7  Paternoster  Row.  

Price  2s.  6d. 

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Contents  for  OCTOBER  : 

1.  Episodes  of  the  Month. 

2.  The  Indian  Frontier  Risings.   By  Lieut. -General  Sir  Robert  Low,  G.C.B. 

3.  The  Canadian  Enigmi.    By  Arthur  Shadwell. 

4.  Native  Rhodesia.    By  J.  Y.  F.  Blake. 

5.  Run-Ge'ting.    By  G.  L.  Jessop. 

6.  Great  Britain's  Opportunity  : 

I.  An  Appeal  to  the  Government.    By  Sir  Edward  Sassoon,  Bart. 
II.  Our  Contributions.    By  Charles  Hoare. 

III.  Cotton  and  Silver.    By  Albert  Simpson,  J.P. 

IV.  The  Operatives'  View.    By  Tames  Mawdsi  ev,  J.P. 

V.  Can  France  and  the  United  States  maintain  the  Ratio  of  15*  to  1  ? 
By  H.  R.  Beeton. 

7.  George  Gissing's  Novels.    By  Frederick  Dolman. 

8.  American  Affairs. 

9.  The  Religious  Issue  in  London.   By  Evelyn  Cecil  (London  School  Board). 

10.  Future  Na- al  Warfare.    By  Captain  H.  J.  May,  R.N.  (Ordnance  Com- 

mittee, Woolwich). 

11.  A  Colonial  Chronicle. 

LONDON  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  BEDFORD  STREET.  W.C. 

TO    WRITERS.— WANTED  at  once, 

Weekly : 

War  Stories  and  Incidents,  about  2,000  words. 

Stories  of  Ind  an  and  Colonial  Life,  1,000  to  2,500  words. 

Hunting  Siories,  abnut  500  to  1,000  words. 

Cycling  Stories,  about  500  to  1,500  words. 

Humorous  Sketches,  about  500  to  1,500  words. 

Interesting  and  Instructive  Articles  on  popular  subjects,  about  500  words. 
Anecdotes  of  Famous  Men,  about  200  to  300  words,  and 
Life  Stories  of  Successful  Men,  about  1,000  to  1,500  words. 
_  Acceptance  or  return  of  MSS.  guaranteed,  but  stamps  for  postaee  and  registra- 
tion must  be  enclosed.    All  contributions  to  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  Stories, 
Limited,  36  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803.-1  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C. ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  &  47  Chancery 
Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  ;£r. 200.000.  Paid-up.  ^300,000.  Total  Funds, 
over  £1,500,000.  E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

The  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  and  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  £9,328.708. 

FIRE.  —  LIFE.  —  ENDOWMENTS.  —  ANNUITIES. 

Fire  Insurances  effected  on  most  favourable  terms. 
LIFE  BONUSES  LARGE,  either  in  Cash  or  Additions  to  Sum  Assured. 

All  participating  Life  Policies  effected  in  1807.  at  annual  premiums,  will  share  in 
the  profits  of  their  class  for  TWO  FULL  YEARS  for  the  term  ending  1898. 

EQUITABLE  RATES.    MODERATE  EXPENSES. 
Head  Offices:  1  DALE  STREET.  LIVERPOOL;  7  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£27.000.000. 


CROWN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  Limited. 

DECLARATION  OF  DIVIDEND  NO.  ig. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  a  Dividend  of  Ninety  per  Cent,  (being  at 
the  rate  of  i8d  per  cent,  per  annum)  has  been  declared  by  the  Board,  for  the  Halr- 
year  ending  30th  September,  1897,  payable  to  shareholders  registered  in  the  Books 
of  the  Company  at  the  close  of  business  at  4  p  m.  on  Tuesday,  25th  September,  1697, 
and  to  Holdfrs  of  Coupon  No.  7  attached  to  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer 

The  Dividend  Warrants  will  be  despatched  to  London  from  the  Company's  Head 
Office,  Johannesburg,  about  15th  November  next. 

The  Transfer  Registers  will  be  closed  from  the  29th  September  to  5th  October, 
1897,  both  days  inclusive. 

By  order, 

ANDREW  MOIR,  Londm  Secretary. 
London  Office.  72)  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 
16th  September,  1807. 

THE  OCEANA  CONSOLIDATED  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

Announce  that  the  Receipts  of  the  COMPANHIA  DE  MOCAMRIQUE  for  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  amounted  to  jf  58,660  as  compared  with  .£41,783  and 
£24,097  respectively  for  the  same  periods  in  1896  and  1895. 
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AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

J-*  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH.  GIBRALTAR.  NAPLES,  SUE2, 
and  COLOMBO. 

Manager!     {  R  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices: 

Manakers     J  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON,  &  CO.  /   Fenchllrch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

P.  and  0.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

GIBRALTAR,    MALTA,   BRINDISI,   EGYPT, ) 

ADEN,  BOMBAY,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY,  \  every  week. 

STRAITS,  CHINA,  and  JAPAN   ) 

MARSEILLES,  ALEXANDRIA,  CALCUTTA,  MADRAS, ) 
COLOMBO,  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  and  TAS-  \  every  fortnight. 

MANIA   ) 

VENICE  and  BRINDISI  to  ALEXANDRIA  and  the  EAST   every  three  weeks. 
CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 
For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company's  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C,  Or 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 

MEDOC-VIN  ORDINAIRE.  ^1%^. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.  The 
quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  14s.  8S. 
at  much  higher  prices. 

.  ESTEPHE 

SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from  17S.  9S.  6<J. 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  us 
in  London  and  the  Provinces,  gives  us  additional  confidence 
in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 


ST; 


3  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid 
to  any  Railivay  Station,  including  Cases  and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  Is  no  Claret  sold  In  Great 
Britain  to  equal  them  In  value. 

General  Price  List  Free  by  Post. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 
WINE  MERCHANTS, 

LIVERPOOL :  37  North  John  St.  Manchester :  26  Market  St. 

M.  &  W.  MILTON, 

DEALERS  IN  HORSES,  AND  JOBMASTERS, 

PARK    LANE,  PICCADILLY. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  100  YEARS. 


M.  &  W.  MILTON  have  always  on  Show  200  HORSES 
selected  from  the  principal  Fairs  in  England  &  Ireland. 


HORSES,  200  (English  and  Irish),  with 
unrivalled  action  and  remarkably  handsome. — 
Messrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  dealers  in  high-class 
Horses,  and  Jobmasters,  of  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W., 
beg  to  inform  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  they  have 
always  a  large  number  of  HORSES  and  COBS  suit- 
able for  all  purposes  ON  SHOW  at  their  establish- 
ment, which  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  London. 
They  consist  of  pairs  of  blacks,  browns,  bays,  chest- 
nuts, roans,  and  greys  ;  they  are  all  well-matched 
animals  for  barouche,  sociable,  landau,  brougham, 
victoria,  mail  phaeton,  or  riding  purposes ;  also  pairs 
of  perfectly  trained  cobs  for  ladies'  driving  and  riding, 
and  several  single-harness  horses  and  cobs,  with  breed- 
ing, substance,  and  quality.  They  are  the  most  durable 
animals  that  can  be  found,  fast,  with  admirable  high 
action ;  they  have  perfect  manners,  and  have  been 
selected  and  purchased  at  the  principal  fairs  in  England 
and  Ireland  by  the  firm,  who  still  retain  the  well-known 
judgment  of  their  father,  the  late  Matt.  Milton,  of 
Piccadilly.  All  horses  sold  or  let  on  job  at  the  most 
moderate  prices ;  any  veterinary  examination  and  reason- 
able trial  allowed,  or  warranted  sound.  The  only  address 
in  London  is  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W.  Two  hundred 
horses  always  on  show.  Established  above  ioo  years. 
Telegrams,  "Checkless."    Telephone  2993. 

TOB    HORSES.— JOB   HORSES.— JOB 

J     HORSES.— Messrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  6  Park 
Lane,  Piccadilly,  W. ,  SUPPLY  superior  high-stepping 
English  Pairs  and  Single  Horses  of  quality,  by  the  month 
or  year.  Terms  moderate.   Established  above  100  years. 
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WOMEN'S  TRADES'  UNION  LEAGUE. 

Established  by  MRS.  PATERSON  in  1S74. 
Office  : 

CLUB  UNION  BUILDINGS,  CLERKENWELL  ROAD,  E.C. 

Open  daily  from  10  to  I.    Also  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Fridays, 
8  to  10  P.M. 


Chairman  :  Miss  F.  ROUTLEDGE,  B.A. 
Hon.  Sec.  :   Miss  GERTRUDE  TUCKWELL. 
Secretary:  Miss  WILSON. 
Organizers  :  Mrs.  MARLAND-BRODIE,  Miss  BARRY. 
Treasurer :  Miss  MONCK. 


Membership  of  the  League  consists  in  paying  an  annual  subscription 
to  the  funds  of  the  Society.  These  funds  are  applied  to  office  ex- 
penses and  the  promotion  of  organization  among  women,  to  watching 
Legislation,  and  to  social  work. 
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OBJECTS. 

ORGANIZATION.  On  invitation  from  affiliated  Societies  or 
Trades  Councils,  the  League  sends  organizers  to  any  London  or 
provincial  district  to  form  new,  or  strengthen  existing,  Trades 
Unions. 

LEGISLATION.  The  League  has  a  membership  of  over  20,000 
women  Trade-Unionists,  and  acts  as  their  agent  in  making  repre- 
sentations to  Government  authorities  or  Parliamentary  Committees 
with  regard  to  their  legislative  requirements.  Complaints  as  to 
grievances  and  breaches  of  Factory  and  Public  Health  Legislation 
are  investigated  by  the  League,  and  referred  to  the  proper  quarters, 
over  100  having  been  dealt  with  last  year  in  this  way. 

SOCIAL  WORK.  The  League  arranges  entertainments  and  forms 
clubs  among  working  women.  The  Paterson  Working  Girls'  Club 
meets  weekly  at  the  League  Offices,  which  are  also  a  house  of  call 
for  women  for  purposes  of  inquiry,  complaint,  and  information. 


SEA-SIDE  HOLIDAY  AND  CONVALESCENT 
HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


SOUTH  END-ON-SEA,  ESSEX. 


A  very  earnest  appeal  is  made  for  funds  to  establish  a  Sea-side  Holiday 
and  Convalescent  Home  for  the  Blind  at  Southend-on-Sea. 

In  London  alone  there  are  3,573  blind  persons,  most  of  whom  are  in 
indigent  circumstances,  and  have  lost  their  sight  through  accident  or 
1  disease,  who  by  the  loss  have  been  reduced  to  a  life  of  inactivity,  con- 
sequent ill-health,  and  despair. 

These  people  are  not  generally  taken  into  the  ordinary  Convalescent 
Homes,  as  they  require  special  attention. 

Southend-on-Sea  has  been  selected  on  account  of  its  invigorating 
climate,  its  easy  access  and  cheap  railway  fare  for  this  proposed 
Institution. 

It  is  hoped  to  provide  accommodation  for  twelve  inmates,  who  will  be 
sent  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks'  stay  by  Societies  connected  with,  and 
persons  interested  in,  the  welfare  of  the  sightless.  A  charge  of  Ten 
shillings  per  week  will  be  made  for  each  inmate,  and  a  liberal  diet 
provided.  This  charge  will  not  enable  the  Institution  to  be  self-support- 
ing ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  partly  dependent  on  the  generosity  of  the 
benevolent,  to  whom  this  appeal  is  made,  for  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
furnishing  and  establishing  this  much-needed  Home. 

Donations  and  annual  subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  and 
acknowledged  by  W.  G.  SHAK.SPEARE  SMITH,  Esq.,  Solicitor, 
7Charles  Square,  Hoxton,  N.,  and  57  North  End  Road,  West  Kensington  ; 
and  SAMUEL  HAWTREE,  Esq.',  Ivy  Lodge,  London  Road,  Southend- 
on-Sea;  or  they  may  be  forwarded  to  BARCLAY  &  CO.,  Limited, 
Bankers,  Southend,  Essex,  to  the  account  "Seaside  Home  for  the  Blind." 


References  as  to  the  bona  fides  of  this  appeal  can  be  made  to  Sir 
FREDERICK  YOUNG,  J. P.,  K.C.M.G.,  5  Queensberry  Place,  South 
Kensington,  S.W.  ;  ANDREW  JOHNSTON,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Chairman  of 
the  Essex  County  Council,  35  New  Broad  Street,  E.C.  ;  ALFRED 
PREVOST,  Esq.,  J.  P.,  Mayor  of  Southend-on-Sea;  T.  A.  WALLIS, 
Esq.,  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society,  27  Red  Lion  Square,  W. C.  ; 
Rev.  T.  W.  HERBERT,  Vicar  of  Southend-on-Sea;  E.  A.  WEDD, 
Esq.,  J.p,,  Chairman  County  Bench,  Southend  and  Rochford. 


THE 

SCHOOL   FOR   THE  INDIGENT 
BLIND, 

ST.  GEORGE'S  FIELDS,  SOUTHWARK. 
Junior  Branch  School — 
WANDSWORTH  COMMON,  S.W. 
Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


Upwards  of  220  blind  people  receive  the  benefit  of  this 
Charity.  Candidates  totally  blind,  between  the  ages  of 
7  and  21,  are  elected  by  votes  of  subscribers,  and  (free  of 
all  cost)  are  received  for  six  years  at  least,  during  which 
they  are  educated,  taught  a  trade,  and  instructed  in  music 
if  of  sufficient  ability. 

SPECIAL  APPEAL  FOR  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Average  legacies  for  the  ten  years  ending  1874  ...  ^9,000 
„  „  „  „  1884  ...  ^8,409 

,1  ,1  »  >•  1894  —  £3,747 

^5,000  reserved  money  sold  out  during  the  last  two 
years. 

Bankers'  account  overdrawn  ;£r,ooo  (increasing). 

An  Annual  Subscription  of  One  Guinea  entitles  the 
donor  to  one  vote  for  each  vacancy  at  all  elections  ;  Life 
Subscriptions,  Ten  Guineas. 


Bankers— LLOYDS  BANK,  LIMITED,  54  St.  James's 
Street,  S.W. 

ST.  CLARE  HILL,  M.A.,  Chaplain  and  Secretary. 

British  ©tpban  Bs\>lum, 

SLOUGH. 


For  the  Maintenance  and  Education  of  Destitute 
Orphans  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  of  all  de- 
nominations, whose  parents  were  once  in  prosperous 
circumstances.  Orphans  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of 
7  and  12,  and  are  retained  until  15. 

The  Committee  earnestly  appeal  for  increased  support  of 
an  Institution  which  has  been  carrying  on  its  work  of 
usefulness  nearly  70  years,  and  which  is  dependent  on 
Voluntary  aid. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  most  thankfully  received. 
Annual  Subscriptions  : — For  One  Vote,  10s.  6d.  ;  for  Two 
Votes,  j£i  is. ;  Life  Subscription  for  One  Vote,  5s.  ; 
for  Two  Votes,  £10  10s. 

Bankers — Messrs.  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Manchester 

and  Salford  Bank,  Limited,  20  Birchin  Lane,  E.C. 

Offices — 62  Bishopsgate  Street  Within, 
London,  E.C. 

CHARLES  T.  HOSKINS, 

Secretary. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 
rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom   £1    8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World    I  10  4 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening's  mail. 


Wm.  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education. 


AN  APPEAL  ON  BEHALF 

OF  THE 

CHURCH  SCHOOLS  OF  LONDON. 


VX  7"E,  the  undersigned  members  and  supporters  of  the 
*  "  London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  appeal  most 
earnestly  to  Churchmen,  and  to  all  who  value  the  preserva- 
tion of  Christian  Education  in  our  Public  Elementary 
Schools,  for  funds  to  enable  the  Diocesan  Board  to  main- 
tain in  efficiency  the  work  in  which  it  has  been  engaged  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  to  place  that  work  upon  a 
more  permanent  financial  footing. 

We  have  every  reason  to  expect  that,  during  the  coming 
year,  Voluntary  schools  will  receive  from  the  Legislature,  in 
some  form  or  another,  the  assistance  they  both  need  and 
deserve.  We  are  therefore  anxious  that  the  Schools  de- 
pendent upon  the  Board  for  support  may  be  in  a  position 
to  take  the  utmost  advantage  of  that  relief. 

There  are  many  schools  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  Diocese 
which  have  long  been  maintained  by  the  most  praise- 
worthy exertions  of  Churchmen,  in  the  face  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  and  of  severe  pressure.  The  Diocesan  Board 
has,  from  time  to  time,  been  compelled  to  undertake  the 
financial  management  of  twenty-two  such  schools,  with 
fifty-six  departments,  and  more  than  13,000  children  on 
the  books,  in  order  to  give  relief  to  the  local  managers,  and 
so  prevent  their  abandonment.  The  majority  of  these,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  our  Church  Schools,  are  among  the  most 
popular  and  efficient  within  the  London  School  Board 
area ;  and  to  lose  any  of  them  would  be  little  short  of 
disastrous  to  the  cause  of  religious  education. 

It  has  been  carefully  estimated  that,  to  meet  the  present 
need,  a  sum  of  ,£6,000  is  absolutely  required.  We  there- 
fore earnestly  commend  the  London  Diocesan  Board  and 
its  work  to  the  sympathy  and  liberal  support  of  the  Church- 
people  of  London  ;  and  we  would  impress  upon  them  that, 
if  liberal  assistance  is  promptly  forthcoming,  the  relief  so 
given  will  be  permanent  in  its  effect. 

Northumberland. 
"Westminster. 

WlNCHILSEA. 

Aldenham. 
Egerton  of  Tatton. 
Grimthorte. 

G.  G.  Bradley,  Dean  of  Westminster. 
T.  Dyke  Acland. 

Francis  S.  Powell,  M.P. 

Edward  Carr  Glyn,  Vicar  of  Kensington  and  Rural  Dean. 
John  G.  Talbot,  M.P. 

W.  H.  Barlow,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Islington  and  Rural  Dean. 

E.  A.  Eardley-Wilmot,  Prebendary  ot  Wells  and  Vicar  of 

St.  Jude's,  South  Kensington. 

H.  W.  P.  Richards,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  and  Rector  of 

St.  Giles-in-the-Fields. 
David  Anderson,  Rector  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square. 
Richard  Benyon,  J. P.  for  Berks. 
William  Bousfield,  20  Hyde  Park  Gate,  W. 
Richard  Foster,  4S  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

F.  B.  Palmer,  Glaisdale,  Streatham,  S.W. 
H.  W.  Prescott,  50  Cornhili,  E.C. 

J.  A.  Shaw  Stewart,  71  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 

G.  A.  Spottiswoode,  3  Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 


Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  to  the  General  and  Poor  Schools 
Relief  Fund  of  the  London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  should  be  made 
payable  to  John  Hill,  Esq.,  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Board,  Church 
House,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W. ,  or  may  be  paid  through  Lloyds 
Bonk,  Limited  (Herries,  Farquhar  Branch),  16  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
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THE  CLAIMS  OF 
VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS. 


Present  controversy  on  the  claims  of  Voluntary  schools  has  had,  at 
least,  two  indisputably  good  results.  The  public  has  clearly  seen  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  Church's  past  services  to  elementary  education, 
and  the  Church  has  learnt  to  measure  her  future  task,  and  to  take  heart 
for  it. 

We  write  on  behalf  of  a  district  which  has  claims  upon  the  nation 
second  to  none,  and  in  which  the  educational  work  of  the  Church  is 
beset  with  such  special  difficulties  that  men's  hearts  may  easily  fail  them 
in  its  contemplation. 

The  Diocese  of  Rochester  contains,  besides  Chatham,  Gravesend, 
&c.,thewhole  area  of  South  London — many  miles  of  squalid  tenements, 
closely  packed  with  poor  and  struggling  workers,  far  removed  from  the 
few  districts  in  the  Diocese  which  are  able  to  give  them  help. 

What  the  importance  of  the  school  is  as  a  social,  civic,  and  re- 
ligious influence  in  such  a  region  needs  no  telling  ;  and  whatever  duty 
the  Church  has  in  regard  to  the  schools  must  be  here,  at  once,  most 
urgent  and  most  difficult. 

The  record  of  the  past  three  years  is  that,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
well-known  Circular  of  the  Department,  £125,000  has  been  given  and 
spent  by  Churchmen  in  the  diocese  upon  fabrics  alone  ;  and  what 
were,  in  some  cases,  dingy,  ill-ventilated  buildings,  have  been  trans- 
formed into  bright  and  wholesome  schools. 

The  task  thus  laid  upon  the  Church  was  heavy,  because  she  had 
been  at  work  educating  the  poor  long  before  any  State  aid  was  given — 
in  some  cases  even  in  the  last  century — so  the  buildings  were  often 
antiquated,  and  that  especially  in  parishes  such  as  those  on  the  river 
bank,  which,  because  they  were  the  oldest  centres  of  population,  had 
become  the  poorest. 

This  heavy  work  would  have  been  impossible  if  the  Diocesan  Board 
of  Education  had  not  been  able  (besides  much  indirect  aid  and  en- 
couragement) to  make  grants  which  have  amounted  to  .£3,583. 

Now,  as  to  the  future. 

We  need  £1,000  to  complete  the  work  of  defence  and  repair,  by 
paying  grants,  which  we  have  conditionally  promised,  and  relieving 
managers  who  have  pledged  their  private  resources  to  architects  and 
builders. 

But  we  would  fain  also  recover  lost  ground.  In  the  panic  after 
1870  the  Diocese  lost  about  fifty  schools  (in  the  last  thirteen  years  she 
has  only  lost  three).  We  are  inquiring  into  the  condition  and  present 
use  of  these  buildings.  We  hope  to  recover  some  of  them.  It  would 
immensely  assist  us  to  do  so  if  a  few  Churchmen  would  promise  us  a 
definite  sum,  upon  which  we  could  make  a  proportionate  claim  for 
every  reopened  school. 

And  then  there  is  new  ground.  What  that  means,  an  hour  or  so 
spent  in  Battersea,  Greenwich,  Plumstead,  and  many  other  districts 
would  quickly  and  vividly  show,  by  the  token  of  a  vast  acreage  of 
newly  sprung  and  ever-extending  streets.  It  is  not  right  that,  in  such 
neighbourhoods,  all  the  parents  should  be  forced  to  send  their  children 
to  the  Board  schools  for  lack  of  Church  schools,  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  many  of  them  prefer  Church  schools,  even  where  the  premises  are 
homely,  and  they  only  have  tens,  where  the  Board  schools  have  hun- 
dreds, of  children. 

Since  1870,  seventy-two  new  parishes  have  been  formed  in  the 
Diocese,  but  only  sixteen  have  been  supplied  with  Church  schools. 
This  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  the  Church  and  endowment  have 
had  to  be  provided.  Some  of  the  new  parishes  are  now  anxious  to  have 
schools,  and  in  several  cases  sites  are  awaiting  us  if  they  can  be  promptly 
occupied.  But  Church  schools  can  only  be  built  in  such  districts 
by  a  large  measure  of  central  help  and  encouragement,  and  we  should 
be  thankful  indeed  if  our  Diocesan  Board  had  a  sum  of  £5,000,  which 
it  could  turn  to  excellent  account,  by  making  loans  on  new  school 
buildings.  We  ought  to  have  as  much  more  to  make  grants,  given  on 
condition  that  treble  the  amount  is  raised  from  other  sources. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  ought  to  ask  to  be  entrusted  with  £11,000 
for  the  work  of  the  next  five  years. 

Considering  the  scale  and  the  importance  of  the  work,  is  it  too  large 
a  demand,  or  larger  than  the  attitude  which  the  Church  has  taken 
towards  the  Government  and  Parliament  in  the  matter  of  her  schools 
entitles,  or  rather  bids,  us  to  make  ? 

Are  there  not  those  who  have  made  fortunes  by  the  labours  of  South 
Londoners,  or  by  the  sale  of  their  land  to  the  speculative  builder,  who 
will  recognize  the  debt  which  they  owe,  and  make  the  Diocesan  Board 
their  almoner  ? 

Contributions  to  this  work  will  be  gladly  received  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester ;  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Maplesden, 
The  Church  Institute,  Upper  Tooting  ;  or  by  the  Westminster  Branch 
of  the  London  and  County  Bank. 

EDWARD  ROFFEN. 
HTJVSHE  SOUTHWARK. 
CHARLES  BURNEY. 
T.  ERSKINE  CLARKE. 
C.  E.  EROOKE. 

Bishop's  House,  Kennington. 
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The  LISTS  will  OPEN"  at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  5th  October,  and  CLOSE  on  Thursday,  7  th  October,  at  Noon 

for  Town  and  Country. 


A  NEW  GOLDFIELD,  of  "phenomenal  richness" — proved  by  Government 
Reports,  Statistics  and  Returns  to  be  one  of  the  richest  Goldfields  yet 
discovered. — See  Reports  herewith. 

IN  ACTIVE  OPERATION,  yielding  large  profits— 10= head  Battery  running 
full  time  with  abundant  water. 
Enclosures  : 

Government  Gazette  Proclamation,  Peak  Hill  Goldfield,  dated  March  19tb,  1897. 

Report  and  P  an  by  the  Departmental  Engineer  of  the  West  Australian  Government,  to  the  Hon.  E.  H. 
WITTENOOM,  tbe  Minister  of  Mines. 

Ditto  to  G.  DARLINGTON  SIMPSON,  Esq. 

Extracts  from  Report  by  C.  ULYSSES  BAGOT,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Warden  of  the  Peak  Hill  Goldfield,  to  the  Hon. 
E.  H.  WITTENOOM,  the  Minister  of  Mines. 

Government  Surveyor's  Plan  of  Leases.  Government  Returns  of  Crushing?.  Extracts  and  Notices. 

PEAK  HILL  GOLDFIELD, 

LIIMIITIEID. 

CAPITAL       -  £250,000, 

In  250,000  Shares  of  £1  each,  of  which  50,000  will  he  available  for  WORKING  CAPITAL. 

Issue  of  230,000  Shares,  of  which  92,000  are  taken  in  part  payment  for  the  properties,  and  the  balance,  138,000 
Shares,  are  offered  for  Public  Subscription  at  par.    90,000  of  these  have  already  been  applied  for. 

Payment  per  Share,  2s.  on  Application,  8s.  on  Allotment,  and  10s.  one  month  afcer  Allotment.    Amounts  paid 
by  Applicants  who  receive  no  allotment  will  be  leturned  immediafely. 


DIRECTOES. 

A.  C.  BOYD.  J. P.  (Director,  Bnlckow,  Vaughan  &  Co.,  Limited),  The  Lakes, 

Dnkinfi -Id.  and  2H,  Lowndes  Squire,  Lo'don. 
H.  J.  HA'iRILL  (Dir.  c'or.Obampioj  Rtef  (Nannine,  W.A.)  Gold  Mining  Company, 

Limited).  Mil  field.  Chi-lehurst. 
JAS.  McKlLLOP  (Jas.  Nimmo  &  Co.,  Limited,  Coa'ma.'-ters,  Glasgow),  M.P., 

Polmont  Park,  Stirlingshire,  and  67,  Jermyn  Str.-et.  W. 
G.  DARLINGTON  SIMPSON  (Chairman,  Lady  Forrest  (Mnrchison)  Gold  Mine, 

Limited;,  Halliford-on-Thames,  Middlesex,  and  37.  Lombard  Street,  E.G. 
J.  CAMERON  SWAN,  J.P.  (Director,  Chilian  Manganese  Mines,  Limited), 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

BOARD  IN  WESTERN  AUSTRAXTA. 

The  Hon.  Sir  J.  G.  LEE  STEERE  (Speaker  Legislative  Assembly ;  Local  Ohair- 

man  Dalgety  &  Co.,  Limited). 
ALEXANDER  FORREST  (Member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly). 


BANKERS. 

BARCLAY  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  54  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and  Branches. 
BROKERS. 
EGERTON  JONES  &  SIMPSON,  2  Copthall  Buildings,  E.G. 
SOLICITORS. 
HARWOOD  &  STEPHENSON,  31  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.G. 

AUDITORS. 
PRICE,  WATERH0U3E  &  CO.,  44  Gresham  Street,  London,  E.G. 

SECRETARY. 

Colonel  H.  F0RTE30UE  CHAPMAN,  S.D.R.A.  (Civil  Engineer). 

OFFICES. 

37  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 


THE  PEAK  HILL  GOLDFIELD  is  situated  in  Western  Aus'ra'ia,  between  the 
Murehison  and  Gas-oyne  Rivers,  and  a  glance  at  a  map  will  show  that  it  has 
the  great  advantage  of  being  away  from  the  Salt  Lake  districts.  It  was  discovered 
about  four  years  ago  by  some  working  miners  who,  with  otheis,  have  since  located 
twenty-four  claims,  and  have  produced  extraoidinary  results  by  their  own  indi- 
vidual efforts,  and  without  any  outside  capital. 

These  properties  have  justly  acquired  the  name  locally  of  the  "  Golden  Patch," 
and  their  great  richness  determined  the  W.A.  Governmentto  issue  the  Proclamation 
declaring  the  Peak  Hill  district  a  separate  Goldfield,  and  to  appoint  a  Resident 
Warden. 

This  Company  has  br en  formed  to  acquire,  a«  a  going  concern,  these  twenty-four 
adjoining  Mining  Properties,  as  set  out  below,  containing  about  157  acres,  and 
also  the  new  10- bead  Batt  ry,  Plant,  Machinery,  Buildings,  Tools,  &c,  and  about 
5,000  tons  of  rich  tailings  estimated  to  realise  about  £40,000. 

An  auriferous  alluvial  crust  overlays  a  portion  of  the  surface  for  "  an  area  of 
abtnt  20  acres,  havir  g  an  average  thic^n  ss  of  4  feet  " ;  on  the  basis  of  the  Govern- 
ment Engineer's  Report  and  the  statistics  of  the  yield  from  the  quantity  of  this 
surface  material  which  his  been  crushed,  the  uuworked  portion  thereof  alone 
represents,  entirely  apart  from  the  rich  ores  and  kaolins  proved  to  be  underlying  the 
Burface,  considerably  over  £-00,000. 

Tbe  new  10-head  Battery,  whidi  is  included  in  the  purchase,  and  is  now  running 
full  time,  should  produce  at  the  rate  of  £100,000  a  year  profit  from  the  date  the 
properti-s  are  tak-n  over  and  worked  by  this  Company.  Provision  is  being  made 
for  the  erectio-i  of  a  further  30  head  battery,  together  with  suitable  plant  for 
treating  the  rich  kaolins,  as  recommended  by  the  Government  Engineer.  These 
additional  30-head  should  be  running  within  eight  months  of  the  final  orders  being 
given  to  the  makers,  and  the  profits  increased  accordingly. 

£30,000  of  the  Working  Capital  is  guaranteed  under  the  present  issue,  and 
having  regard  to  th:  fact  that  the  property  is  already  equipped  with  a  complete 
10-head  battery  prolucing  large  returns,  the  Directors  are  satisfied  that  the  above 
sum  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  all  present  purposes  and  for  increasing  the 
battery  to  40-head.  The  Vendor  has,  however,  stipulated  for  the  option  to  provide, 
within  the  first  year,  a  further  £20,000  Working  Capital,  by  subscribing  for  the 
20,000  Shares  reserved  for  this  purp  >se. 

Astounding  as  may  appear  some' of  the  particulars  set  forth  in  this  Prosp'ctus, 
the  Directors  feel  that  to  do  justice  to  the  properties  they  must  draw  the  attent  on 
of  intending  Sba  eholders  to  the  enclosed  Official  Reports  and  Statistics. 

The  Directors  take  it  as  collateral  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  the  business,  that 
two  gentlemen— one  the  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  other  brother  to 
the  Premier  of  Western  Australia — have,  after  investigating  the  business  with  the 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Government,  identified  themselves  with  the  Company. 

After  considerable  trouble  and  making  three  separate  visits  to  Peak  Hill  this 
year,  Mr.  Darlington  Simpson  succeeded  in  securing  these  valuable  properties,  as 
set  out  below,  and  has  made  over  his  entire  interests  therein  to  the  Company 
and  takes  a  portion  of  the  paid-up  Shares  in  recompense  for  his  time,  trouble  and 
expense. 

Mr.  Darlington  Simpson  brought  back  with  him  from  the  properties  a  remarkably, 
unique  and  very  valuable  collection  of  eamples,  together  with  2,174  ounces  of 
retorted  gold  (worth  by  Bank  of  England  Assayer's  certificate  over  £4  per  ounce), 


from  ore  raised  from  t'  e  mines,  and  milled  during  the  times  he  visited  the  pro- 
perties. Intending  Shareholders  may  inspect  these  samples  at  37  Lombard  Street, 
E.G.,  as  also  twenty-six  photographs  of  the  various  properties  acquired. 

These  samples  are  of  phenomenal  richness,  but  what  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  as  giving  a  reliable  and  sufficient  basis  for  estimating  the  results  of 
future  operat  oris  is  the  Government  Returns  of  the  actual  crushings.  One-half  the 
average  of  the  production  shown  by  these  Returns  will  yield  enormous  profits  ;  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  with  a  new  30-head  battery  the  returns  should  be  pro- 
portionately increased. 

List  of  the  "  Peak  Hill  Goldfield  "  Properties  Included 
in  the  Contract  of  Purchase  by  the  Company, 

In  which  are  c  mprised  all  the  Mining  Leases  referred  to  in  the  Government 
Engineer's  Reports. 


24  Adjoining  Mining  Leases, 
containing  167  Acres  or 
thereabouts. 


1.  REWARD  CLAIM. 

2.  PEAK  HILL  VICTORY. 

3.  GOLDEN  CHIMES. 

4.  PACIFIC. 

5.  LONG  TUNNEL  EXTENDED. 

6.  PEAK  HILL. 

7.  WEST  PEkK  HILL. 

8.  E\ST  PEAK  HILL. 

9.  POLAR  STAR. 

10.  NORTH  STAR. 

11.  ATLANTIC. 

12.  DAISY  BELL. 

13.  KEY  OF  PEAK  HILL. 

14.  EVENING  STAR. 

15.  DOMINION. 
IS.  PRIDE  OF  PEAK  HILL. 

17.  BOBBY  DAZZLER. 

18.  INDEPENDENT. 

19.  MARGARETTING. 

20.  GRAND  DUCHESS. 

21.  MARGARETTING  SOUTH. 

22.  No.  1  NORTH. 

23.  ATLANTIC  NORTH. 

24.  COMMERCTiL. 

No  application  for  shares  will  be  ente.-tainel  unde.  the  above  announcement 
unless  and  until  the  applicant  shall  have  received  tbe  full  and  complete  prospectus 
of  the  Companv,  whi     will  be  forwarded  on  application  to 
Colonel  FORTESCUE  CHAPMAN,  S.D.R.A.  (Civil  Engineer),  Secretary, 

Peak  Hill  Goldfield,  Limited, 
37  Lombard  Street, 

B.C., 

At  which  address  the  samples  from  the  property  may  be  inspected. 
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The  Subscription  List  will  open  on  MONDAY,   4  October,  1897,  and  close  on  or  before 
WEDNESDAY,  6  October,  for  Town,  and  THURSDAY,  7  October,  for  the  Country. 


THE  DEE  ESTATES 

LXIMIITIEID. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acls,  1862  to  1893. 


SHARE  CAPITAL  -  £425,000 

Divided  into  175,000  Five  per  cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each,  and  250,000 

Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each. 

Payable— 5s.  on  Application;  5s.  on  Allotment;  and  the  balance  on  11  November,  1897. 
100,000  of  the  Ordinary  Shares  will  fce  set  apart  to  provide  Working  Capital. 

DEBENTURES. 

Issue  of  £175,000  Four  per  cent.  First  Debentures,  redeemable  after  1  October,  1902,  at  the  option 
of  the  Directors  at  105  per  cent.,  on  their  giving  Six  Months'  notice  of  their 

intention  to  do  so. 


The  Debentures  will  be  secured  by  a  Trust  Deed  constituting  a  first  specific  charge  by  way 
of  mortgage  upon  all  the  real  property  of  the  Company,  and  a  first  floating  charge  upon  the 
undertaking  and  all  the  other  assets,  present  and  future,  of  the  Company,  including  uncalled 
Capital  for  the  time  being  (if  any).  The  interest  will  accrue  on  the  amounts  as  paid  up,  and  be 
payable  half-yearly  on  the  1st  day  of  April  and  the  1st  day  of  October.  The  first  payment  of 
interest  upon  the  amount  paid  up  will  be  made  on  the  1st  April,  1898. 

Issue  Payable— £25  on  Application ;  £25  on  Allotment ;  and  the  balance  on  4  November,  1897. 


TRUSTEES  FOB  DEBENTURE  HOLDERS. 

Sir  CLARENCE   SMITH,   Kt.,  J. P.,  4,  Queen   Victoria    Street,  London,  E.G. 

(Director  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation,  Limited). 
WILLIAM  WRIGHT,  J.P.,  Wollaton,  Nottingham. 

SOLICITORS  FOR  TRUSTEES  FOR  DEBENTURE 
HOLDERS. 

T.  &  A.  PRIESTM  AN,  Temple  Buildings,  Hull. 

DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  THE  EARL  OF  MARCH,  Chairman. 

Sir  WILLIAM  H.  BAILEY,  Sale  Hall,  Cheshire  (Managing  Director  Sir  W.  H. 

Bailey,  Hydraulic  Engineers,  Limited,  Manoheater). 
PERCIVAL  FOWLER,  M.Inst.C.E.,  F.G.S.,  Westminster,  Loudon. 
WM.  NOCTON,  Langham  Hall,  Colchester  (Director  Law  Fire  Insurance  Society). 
GEO.  H.  SKELSEY,  Oxton,  Cheshire. 

MARSHALL  STEVENS  (Managing  Director  Trafford  Park  Estates,  Manchester). 

SOLICITORS  FOR  THE  COMPANY. 

ASHWELL  &  TUTIN,  London  and  Nottingham. 


BANKERS. 

LLOYDS  BANK,  Ltd.,  222,  Strand,  L  ndon,  W.C. ;  Chester  &  other  Branches, 
and  their  Agents. 

THE  MANCHESTER  <fe  LIVERPOOL  DISTRICT  BANKING   CO ,  Limited, 
Manchester. 

THE  YORK  CITY  &  COUNTY  BANKING  CO,  Ltd.,  York. 
THE  BRADFORD  OLD  BANK,  Ltd.,  Bradford, 

And  their  Branches. 

BROKERS. 

London  :  READ  Si  BRIG3TOCK,  5,  Austin  Friars,  E.C. 

Liverpool:  HOOK  &  BR ADSHAW,  4,  York  Buildings,  Sweeting  Street. 

Manchester :  STAVEACRE  &  WALTON,  17,  18,  &  19,  Haworth"s  Biildings  ;  and 

Stock  Exchange. 
Dublin:  HENDERSON,  INGLIS,  &  SMITH,  38,  Dame  Street. 
Glasgow  :  JOHN  DYKES,  Jun.,  02,  St.  Vincent  Street. 
Sheffield  :  F.  E.  &  S.  SMITH,  1,  George  Street. 

AUDITOBS. 

MELLORS,  BASDEN  &  CO.,  35,  St.  Swithiu's  Lane,  London, E.C,  and  Nottingham. 

SECRETARY  (pro  t<-m.)  AND  REGISTERED  OFFICES. 

A.LBEUT  HENRY  BELLI.NU1I  AM,  Bank  Buildings,  Chester. 


PROSPECTUS. 


THIS  Company  has  been  formed  for'the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  developing 
the  DEE  ESTATES,  comprising  upwards  of  3,000  acres  of  cultivated  land 
situated  between  the  City  of  Chester  and  Queen's  Ferry  ;  mole  than  1,200  acres  of 
marsh  land  having  a  frontage  to  the  River  Dee  and  the  Estuary  ;  and  Re- 
clamation Rights  over  the  Estuary  of  the  Dec  and  Mo-tyn  Marshes,  an  area 
estimated  at  about  10,000  acres,  excepting  so  much  as  constitutes  the  bed  and 
banks  of  the  river  vested  in  the  Dee  Conservancy  Board  ;  as  well  as  the  Shipbuild- 
ing Yard,  Stone  Quarries,  and  Rocks  at  Conuah's  Quay  an  1  the  Mostyn  Docks. 


Tte  Estates  are  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  Wirral  Peninsula,  a  favourite 
residential  district,  the  popularity  of  which  has  greatly  increased  since  the  opening 
of  the  Mersey  Tunnel  Railway  enabling  almost  any  part  of  the  Peninsula  to  be 
reached  from  Liverpool  within  half-an-hour.  The  Tunnel  was  opened  in  1SS6, 
since  which  the  population  of  West  Kirby  and  Hoylake  has  increased  to  a 
remarkable  extent,  and  both  places  have  developed  so  rapidly  that  the  popuhi  ion 
has  increased  minv  times  over. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  plan  that  the  Estates  are 
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■within  easy  distance  of  Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  and  other  important  towns,  and 
have  exceptional  railway  facilities,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
The  Estates  have  recently  been  further  opened  up  by  the  Hawarden  Bridge  over  the 
Dee  and  by  the  Dee  and  Birkenhead  Railway,  tlrs  new  route  from  Liverpool  con- 
siderably lessening  the  distance,  bringing  the  Estate  into  close  touch  with  the 
largest  commercial  centres  in  the  world,  and  consequently  being  of  enormous 
benefit  to  the  property. 

The  Estate  is  Freehold,  held  under  6  Geo.  II.,  cap.  30,  and  subsequent  Acts.  It 
is  free  from  Land  Tax,  and  subject  only  to  the  Hawarden  Annuities,  amounting 
to  £250  per  annum,  of  which  £130  per  annum  Is  charged  upon  and  sufficiently 
secured  by  other  property  of  ample  value.  The  Hawarden  Annuities  were  charged 
by  26  Geo.  II.,  cap.  35,  in  consideration  of  which  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Hawarden  and  others  interested  granted  to  the  Vendors'  predecessors  in  title  all 
their  commonable  rights  in,  over,  and  upon  the  lands  in  that  Manor  on  the  north 
side  of  the  River  Dee  (which  comprises  most  of  the  enclosed  lands).  The  Company 
will  acquire  these  rights,  which  they  are  advised  include  the  Mines  and  Minerals. 
The  Company  also  acquire  the  rights  of  the  Vendors  (if  any)  in  the  Mines  and 
Minerals  underlying  the  Estuaries  and  other  portions  of  the  Estate. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  year  1732,  and  subsequent  enactments, 
granted  certain  powers  to  reclaim  the  Estuary  of  the  Dee,  which  powers  are  con- 
tinuous and  will  be  vested  in  the  Company. 

The  land  which  at  various  periods  has  been  reclaimed  from  the  River  Dee  is 
exceedingly  rich  and  fertile.  Converted  into  farms  it  lets  readily  at  good  rents, 
and  considerable  portions  of  it  have  been  sold  at  prices  varying  from  £63  to  £33 
per  acre. 

For  agricultural  purposes  the  land  cannot  be  excelled,  and  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing magnificent  crnps  of  all  kinds  withi  \  the  first  year  of  cultivation.  There 
are  at  present  on  the  Estate  a  la^ge  number  of  Farms,  having  excellent  Home- 
steads and  Farm  buildings,  and  well  let  to  a  responsible  tenantry,  for  the  most 
part  of  long  standing. 

Of  the  1,2G0  acres  of  what  are  known  as  the  Marsh  Lands,  having  a  mile  frontage 
to  the  Dee,  43  acres  were  recently  sold  to  Messers.  Summers  &  Sons,  Corrugated 
Iron  Manufacturers,  who  have  established  extensive  works  thereon.  The  whole  of 
the  Marsh  Lands  are  particularly  well  adapted  for  the  erection  of  Manufactories  of 
every  description,  especially  for  Chemical  Works,  Ironworks,  &c,  the  refuse  of 
which,  if  properly  tipped,  could  be  used  in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
embankments  and  sea-walls.  Manufacturers  would  consequently  not  only  possess 
the  manifold  advantages  arising  from  the  situation,  but  would  be  further  benefited 
by  having  at  hand  a  ready  means  for  the  disposal  of  their  refuse,  facilities  for  which 
are  lacking  elsewhere. 

A  site  has  been  laid  out  on  the  Estate  near  the  Golf  Links  and  Works  whereon 
to  build  a  village.  Twenty  houses  belonging  to  the  Company  have  been  already 
erected,  and  are  well  let.  As  there  is  an  increasing  demand,  it  is  intended  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  with  the  erection  of  a  considerable  number  of  additional  houses, 
the  rents  of  which  will  yield  an  increasing  income  to  the  Company. 

The  whole  Estate  has  been  inspected  and  valued  by  Mr.  Chinnock,  sen.,  of  the 
■well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Chinnock,  Galsworthy  &  Chinnock,  Waterloo  Place, 
Pall  Mall,  to  whose  detailed  valuation  (exclusive  of  the  Minerals)  the  Directors 
invite  special  attention. 

VALUATION  of  Messrs.  CHINNOCK,  GALSWORTHY  &  CHINNOCK. 

11  Wateiiloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W.,  25th  July,  1897. 
To  the  Dee  Estates  Company,  Limited, 
Dear  Sirs, 

THE  DEE  ESTATES. 
In  accordance  with  instructions  received  we  have  made  a  personal  survey  of  the 
above  Freehold  Estates,  situated  in  the  parishes  of  Hiwarden  and  Northop,  in  the 
counties  of  Flint  and  Chester,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  -what  in  our  opinion  is 
their  present  value. 
The  Estates  are  divided  into  four  parts,  as  follows  :— 

-  A.      It.  P. 

No.  1.   The  Agricultural  Lands    3,100    0  0 

No.  2.    Marsh  Lands   1,260    0  0 

No.  3.   The  East  and  We^t  Estuaries  and  Mostyn  Marshes,  about   19^000   0  0 

No.  4.   Connah's  Quay  and  Mostyn  Docks   21    3  0 

the  whole  embracing  a  total  area  of  abnut 

23,381  Acres. 

TENURE. 

We  are  informed  that  the  whole  is  Freehold,  being  held  by  Royal  Charter  from 
the  Crown,  and  that  it  is  free  from  Titli^  an  1  Land  Tax,  but  is  subject  to  the 
Hawarden  Annuities,  of  which  £120  per  annum  is  payable  out  of  the  above  pro- 
perty, but  it  has  bPen  arranged  that  £5,003  Consols  be  purchased  by  the  Vendors, 
and  transferred  to  Trustees  for  that  purpose,  the  income  of  which  will  be  sufficient 
to  cover  this  charge. 

The  Estates  extend  from  north  to  south  for  about  eighteen  miles  along  the 
estuary  of  the  River  Dee,  with  an  average  width  of  about  two  miles,  and  are  most 
favourably  situated,  b°ing  within  a  short  distance  of  large  centres  of  industry. 
The  City  of  Chest'r  is  about  one  and  a  half  miles  distant  from  their  southern 
extremity  whilst  Birkenhesd  and  Liverpool  are  respective'}-  about  siven  and 
eight  miles  distant  on  the  north-east  side,  with  several  smaller  populous  towns 
fringing  their  boundaries  on  the  east  and  west  siles,  and  having  a  population 
within  a  radius  of  ten  mile3,  apnroiching  two  mill'o'is,  which  is  rapidly  increasing. 

They  are  |  articular]}-  well  circnmsta- ced  for  radway  communication,  having 
several  lines  of  railway  passing  through  or  adjacent  to  t'ie  property,  viz.  :— The 
London  and  North  VVestern  and  Great  Western  Railways  from  Chester  to  Liverpool 
via  Hooton  ;  the  North  Wales  and  Liverpool  Railway  connecting  Liverpool  and 
Chester;  the  Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire  Railway  connecting  Chester 
with  North  Wales  and  Seacombe  ;  the  Wirrall  Railway  between  West  Kirby  and 
Liverpool.  There  are  four  stations  immediately  adjacent  to  or  on  the  property 
<Viz. :— Blacon,  Saughall,  Welsh  Road  and  a  Golf  Station. 

TH3  AGRICULTURAL  PORTION. 

No.  1.  This  portion  of  the  Estate  comprises  a  compact  and  fine  stretch  of  agri- 
cultural and  accommodation  land  consisting  of  3,075  acres,  intersected  by  the  main 
roads  from  Chester  to  Queen's  Ferry,  the  whole  being  let  to  a  highly  respectable 
and  responsible  tenantry,  mostly  of  long  standing.  The  soil  is  of  a  deep  sandy 
loam,  easily  worked  and  of  great  natural  fertility,  producing  excellent  crops,  wh'ch 
here  meet  with  a  ready  sale.  Good  water  is  obtainable  throughout  the  Estate  within 
easy  distance  of  the  surface. 

No.  1a.  At  the  southern  western  extremity  of  the  Estate  there  are  25  acres  of 
land  near  the  railways,  with  two  stations  in  close  proximity,  which  is  set  out  for  a 
village,  t  a enty  cottages  having  already  been  erected,  there  being  a  great  demand 
for  same,  and  we  are  informed  that  about  200  cottages  are  required  and  that  provi- 
sion is  likely  to  be  made  for  them. 

MARSH  LANDS. 

No.  2.  This  comprises  1,260  acres,  having  frontage  of  upwards  of  a  mile  to  the 
Biver  Dee,  which  is  adapted  for  the  erectiou  of  works  as  has  been  proved  by  the 
land,  comprising  43  acres,  recently  sold  off  to  Messrs,  Summers  &  Sons,  corrugated 
iron  manufacturers,  on  which  have  been  built  very  valuable  and  extensive  works 
employing  six  hundred  hands,  with  the  option  of  purchasing  a  further  60  acres 
during  the  next  one  and  a-half  years. 

THE  ESTUARIES  OF  THE  DEE. 
No.  3.  This  comprises  the  Fast  and  West  Estuaries  of  the  River  Dee  and  Mostyn 
Marshes,  embracing  an  area  of  about  10,000  acres,  portions  of  which  are  undoubtedly 
rj)>e  for  reclamation,  and  which  we  consider  may  be  turned  to  profitable  account 
When  this  is  effected  there  will  be  a  further  valuable  extension  of  frontage  to  the" 
tfiver  Dee  which  would  be  availab'e  for  works. 

On  the  northern  extremity  of  the  We  t  Estuary,  contiguous  to  West  Kirby  and 
uoylake,  th=re  are  1,000  acres  of  land  lyin?  between  Weit  Kirby  Point  and  Hilbre 
island  that  appear  ripe  for  reclaiming,  and  when  accomplished  would  form  a  valu- 
able extension  of  West  Kirby  for  building  purposes. 


MOSTYN  DOCKS  AND  CONNAH'S  QUAY. 

No.  4.  Mostyn  Docks  require  improvement  and  extension,  when  a  considerable 
accession  of  traffic  and  greatly  increased  revenue  may  be  expected.  It  is  only 
twenty  miles  by  water  from  Liverpool,  and  the  nearest  point  thereto  in  North 
Wales.  A  steamer  plies  between  it  and  Liverpool  daily,  and  has  done  so  for  over 
twenty-five  years,  carrying  passengers  and  produce  at  a  quicker  and  cheaper  rate 
than  by  rail.  There  are  large  ironworks,  employing  a  large  number  of  hands, 
immediately  adjoining,  besides  the  new  works  of  the  Magnetic  Sewage  Purification 
Company,  which  are  now  in  course  of  erection,  and  nearly  completed. 

Connah'n  Quay  and  shipyard,  which  is  also  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the 
River  Dee,  consists  of  about  five  acres,  at  present  mostly  used  as  a  shipbuilding 
yard. 

VALUE. 

The  present  value  of  the  property  to  a  great  extent  lies  in  the  land  already 
reclaimed,  and  which  is  yearly  increasing  by  reason  of  the  pop  ilous  surroundings 
Toe  ultimate  value  of  the  Estuaries  is,  however,  speculative,  aud  for  the  purposes 
of  this  report  we  have  thought  it  advisable  to  treat  a  considerable  portion  of  them 
as  being  of  nominal  value.  We  believe  that  the  Estate  generally  possesses  many 
va'uable  features  which  in  the  hands  of  capitalists  are  capable  of  great  develop- 
ment, and  probably  a  large  profitable  return. 

We  value  the  properties  in  their  present  state  as  being  a  willing  seller  and  willing 
purchaser  at  the  sum  of  , 

Three  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  and  twenty-seven  pounds  (£ 547,027) 
exclusive  of  the  Minerals. 

Yours  faithfully, 

CHINNOCK,  GALSWORTHY  &  CHINNOCK. 

The  Estate  has  also|been  inspected  by  Mr.  Charles  Morris,  F.S.I.,of  Nottingham 
who  reports  that  the  total  surface  value  is  £360,660. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  Company's  operations  will  be  the  reclamation  of  con- 
siderable areas  of  the  land  now  forming  part  of  the  Dee  Estuaries,  either  by  means 
of  one  large  scheme,  or  by  several  smaller  schemes  dealing  separately  with  parts 
of  the  Estate. 

A  waterway  is  proposed  to  be  reserved  on  the  Wirrall  side  which  will  take  off 
the  water  from  the  high  lands  seaward  ;  and  the  flow  of  fresh  water  to  the  sea  will 
prevent  the  silting  up  of  the  channel.  There  would  then  be  reclaimed  an  area  esti- 
mated at  15,000  acres,  having  a  river  frontage  to  the  Parkgate  shore  of  eigh  t  miles, 
a  three  miles  sea  frontage  to  the  west  near  Hilbre,  aud  a  ten  miles  frontage  to  the 
River  Dee. 

It  is  also  intended  to  imr rove  and  extend  the  Mostyn  Docks,  and  to  construct  a 
new  dock  at  Connah's  Quay,  there  being  every  reason  to  anticipate  a  large  volume 
of  traffic,  and  consequently  a  considerable  and  an  increasing  source  of  profit  to  the 
Company. 

When  the  East  and  West  Estuaries  of  the  Dee  and  Mostyn  Marshes  (some  19,000 
acres)  are  taken  in  hand,  there  will  be  a  further  valuable  extension  of  River  Fron- 
tage available  for  the  erection  of  industrial  works  ;  while  that  portion  of  the  West 
Estuary  between  West  Kirby  Point  and  Hilbre  Island  should  form  a  valuable 
extension  of  West  Kirby  for  building  purposes. 

Reclamation  works  have  generally  proved  one  of  the  best  and  most  permanent 
investments,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Dee  Estate  is  particularly  well  adapted 
for  such  purposes,  the  land  becoming  very  productive  and  comparing  favourably 
with  oMier  estates  upon  which  similar  schemes  have  been  carried  out. 

The  reclamation  of  the  River  Tees,  which  in  nearly  every  detail  resembles 
the  present  undertaking,  resulted  in  a  striking  commercial  success,  more  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary  m  the  case  of  the  Tees  to  obtain 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  t'  at  one-fourth  of  the  proceeds  went  to  the  Crown  and 
a  like  proportion  to  the  frontagers.  The  amount  expended  was  £92,000,  resulting 
in  a  return  of  £192,410  by  the  sale  of  part  only  of  the  reclaimed  land,  of  which  sum 
the  Shareholders  received  £96,205  as  their  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  land 
actually  sold,  leaving  a  similar  amount  to  be  divided  among  the  frontagers  and  the 
Crown,  the  Proprietors  having  teen  about  1,400  acres  to  sell,  besides  a  considerable 
tract  for  further  reclamation. 

No  Act  of  Parliament  is  necessary  for  the  principal  object  of  this  Company,  viz. 
the  reclamation  of  the  Estuaries  of  the  Dee,  the  powers  to  execute  the  works  having 
been  already  obtained,  and  the  Shareholders  will  be  entitled  to  receive  the  whole 
of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  undertaking.  The  comparison  which  has  been 
instituted  between  the  two  reclamation  schemes — the  Tees  and  the  Dee— is,  it  will 
be  seen,  large'y  to  the  advantage  of  the  present  undertaking. 

Mr.  Alexander  Wilson,  C.E.,  in  his  Report  on  the  Reclamation  of  the  Seine  (an 
undertaking  carrif  d  out  under  conditions  very  similar  to  those  which  apply  to  the 
present  scheme),  states  th  t  not  only  was  the  navigation  of  the  river  very  consider- 
ably improved,  but  that  alluvial  plain13,  20,645  acres  in  extent,  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  shifting  sands  behind  the  embankment,  the  value  of  these  plains  when  finally 
reclaimed  being  estimate!  at  £1,338  400. 

It  maybe  found  desirable  to  form  subsidiary  Companies  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  some  portions  of  the  Estate,  either  for  Reclamation,  Shipbuilding, 
Miuing,  or  other  Works,  for  which  the  geographical  p  'sit-on  and  conveniences  of  tbe 
Dee  Estate  render  it  pecu  i»rly  suitable.  From  these  sources  the  Shareholders  in  the 
present  undertaking  should  derive  very  considerable  benefit. 

The  purchase  price  is  fixed  by  the  Vendor,  Ernest  Terah  Hooley  (who  is  the  pro- 
moter of  the  Company),  at  £500,000,  payable  as  to  one- halt'  in  cash  and  the  balance 
in  cash,  debentures,  or  Preference  or  Ordinary  Shares,  or  part'y  in  one  and  partly 
i:i  the  other,  at  the  option  of  the  Directors. 

The  Vendir  will  pay  all  expenses  of  ever/  kind  up  to  and  including  the  comple- 
tion of  the  purchase. 

A  London  Stock  Exchange  settlement  and  quotation  will  be  appliel  for  iu  due 
course. 


CONTRACTS. 
The  fallowing  Contracts  have  been  entered  into  :  — 
An  Agreement  dated  the  6th  day  of  July.  1897,  and  made  between  George 
Henry  Skelsey  of  the  one  part,  and  Ernest  Terah  Hooley  of  the  other  part, 
being  the  contract  for  purchase  by  the  said  Ernest  Terah  Hooley. 
Agreement  for  Sale,  dated  the  28th  day  of  September,  1S97,  and  made  between 
the  Faid  Ernest  Terah  Hooley  of  the  one  part,  and  Herbert  Percy  King,  as 
Trustee  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  of  the  other  part. 
There  are  also  other  contracts  relating  to  the  formation  of  the  Company  and 
subscriptions  to  the  capital  and  otherwise,  to  none  of  which  the  Company  is  party  , 
but  which  may  technically  fall  within  Section  E8  of  the  Companies  Acts,  1867. 
Subscribers  will  be  held  to  have  had  notice  of  all  these  contracts,  and  to  have 
waived  all  right  to  be  supplied  with  particulars  of  such  contracts,  and  to  have 
agreed  with  the  Company  as  Trustee  for  the  Directors  and  other  persons  liable  not 
to  make  any  claim  whatsoever,  or  to  take  any  proceedings  under  the  said  section 
in  respect  of  any  non-compliance  therewith. 

Applications  for  Shares  and  Debentures  should  be  made  on  the  forms  enclosed, 
and  forwarded  to  the  Bankers  of  the  Company  with  the  amount  of  the  deposit. 

If  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  bo  returned  in  full,  and  where  the 
number  of  Shares  or  Debentures  allotted  is  kss  thau  the  number  applied  for,  the 
balance  will  be  applied  towards  payment  due  on  allotment,  and  any  exoess  will  be 
returned  to  the  applicant. 

Failure  to  pay  any  instalment  on  Debentures  will  render  the  previous  payments 
liable  to  forfeiture. 

Copies  of  the  Prospectus,  with  Forms  of  Application  for  Shares  and  Debentures, 
can  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  or  from  their  Bankers,  Brokers,  or 
Solicitors. 

The  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association,  the  Contrac's  and  Certificates 
speeded  above, and  print  copy  of  the  Draft  Trust  Deed  cm  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of 
the  Company. 

London,  2nd  Oclpbsr.  1897. 
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THE  FOLLOWING 
THE  PRINTERS  of  BASLE  in  the  XVth 

and  XVIth  CENTURIES  :  their  Biographies,  Printed  Books,  and 
Devices.  By  Charles  William  Heckethorn,  Author  of"  Secret 
Societies"  &c.    Illustrated,  buckram,  gilt,  21s.  net. 

GREECE  in  the  NINETEENTH  CENTURY : 

a  Record  of  Hellenic  Emancipation  and  Progress,  1821-97.  By 
Lewis  Sergeant,  Author  of  "New  Greece"  &c.  Map  and  24 
Illustrations.    Cloth,  10s.  6d. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEGH.    By  Martin  A.  S. 

Hume,  Author  of  "The  Courtships  of  Queen  Elizabeth  "  &c.  Maps 
and  Photogravure  Frontispiece.    Cloth,  5s. 

Being  the  First  Volume  of  a  New  Series  entitled  "  Builders  of 
Greater  Britain,"  edited  by  H.  F.  Wilson,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trin. 
Coll.,  Cam. 

"  Mr.  Hume  has  written  an  admirable  book  There  is  not  a  dull 

page  in  it,  and  with  his  skilful  telling  of  it,  the  story  of  Ralegh's  life  and  of 
his  times  reads  like  a  romance." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

JOURNEYS   through   FRANCE.     By  H. 

Taine.  Being  the  Authorized  Translation  of  "  Carnets  de  Voyage." 
8  Illustrations.    Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

PRISONERS  of  CONSCIENCE  :  a  Novel. 

By  Amelia  E.  Bakk.  12  Illustrations.  Unwin's  Green  Cloth 
Library.  6s. 


ARE   NOW  READY. 

PACIFIC  TALES.    By  Louis  Becke,  Author 

of  "By  Reef  and  Palm"  &c.  With  Frontispiece,  Portrait  of  the 
Author,  and  several  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Unwin's  Green 
Cloth  Library.  6s. 

THE  PEOPLE  of  CLOPTON  :  a  Story  of 

Rustic  Love.  By  George  Bartkam.  Unwin's  Green  Cloth 
Library.    Cloth,  6s. 

THE    TEMPLE   of   FOLLY  :    a  Georgian 

Romance.    By  Paul  Cresvvick.    Cloth,  6s. 

THE  TWILIGHT  REEF,  and  other  Australian 

Stories.    By  H.  C.  MacIlwaine.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

LIZA  of  LAMBETH  :  a  Story  of  Passion  and 

Poverty.    By  W.  Somerset  Maugham.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

GLIMPSES  into  PLANT  LIFE.    By  Mrs. 

Brightwen,  Author  of  "Wild  Nature  Won  by  Kindness"  &c. 
Profusely  Illustrated.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THOSE  DREADFUL  TWINS:  Middy  and 

Bosun.  A  History  of  Boyish  Frolic.  By  Themselves.  Illustrated, 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 


THE   FOLLOWING  WILL 
THE  WORK  of  CHARLES  KEENE.  With 

Introduction  and  Comments  by  Joseph  PENNELL,  and  numerous 
Pictures  illustrative  of  the  Artist's  Method  and  Vein  of  Humour ;  to 
which  is  added  a  Bibliography  of  Selected  Works,  by  W.  H. 
Chesson.  The  Edition  limited  to  750  copies  (250  of  these  for 
America)  ;  an  ordinary  Edition  at  13s.  6d.  net,  and  Fifteen  Copies 
of  a  Fine  Edition  at  /'15  15s.  net. 

Note. — The  Fine  Edition  consists  of  an  ordinary  codv  in  superior 
binding,  such  copy  containing  an  Original  Drawing  by  Keene  ;  also  a 
duplicate  set  of  Pulls  of  the  Pictures  on  India  paper  (in  Portfolio). 

MY  LIFE  in  TWO  HEMISPHERES.  By 

Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  Author  of  "  Young  Ireland  "  &c.  Por- 
traits.   2  vols,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  32s. 

A  LITERARY  HISTORY  of  INDIA.  By 

R.  W.  FRASER,  LL.B.,  Author  of  "  Silent  Gods  anl  Sun  Steeped 
Lands,"  "British  India"  (in  the  "Nations"  Series).  Demy  8vo. 
cloth,  16s.  (This  Work  will  form  the  Initial  Volume  of  a  New  Series 
entitled  "  The  Library  of  Literary  History.") 

COMMUNISM  in  MIDDLE  EUROPE  in  the 

TIME  of  the  REFORMATION.  By  Karl  Kautsky,  Editor  of 
"  Die  Neue  Zeit,"  Author  of  "  The  Growth  of  Population  and  Social 
Progress,"  "  From  Plato  to  the  Anabaptists,"  &c.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  J.  L.  and  E.  J.  Mulliken.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  16s. 

THE    STORY  of  the    NATIONS.  New 

Volumes:  MODERN  FRANCE.  Bv  Andsk  Le  Bon,  Member  of 
the  House  of  Deputies.  THE  FRANKS.  Bv  Lfwis  Sergeant, 
Author  of  "  Greece  in  the  Nineteenth  Century."  Each  Illustrated, 
and  with  Indices,  bound  in  cloth,  5s. 

AN   ARTIST'S  LETTERS  from  JAPAN. 

By  John  La  Faroe.  With  Forty-nine  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  16s. 

THE    PRIVATE    PAPERS    of  WILLIAM 

WILBERFORCE.  Collected  and  Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  Mrs. 
WlLBERFORCEi  of  Lavington.  With  I'hotogravure  and  other  Illus- 
trations.   Demy  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  [Next  week. 

LETTERS  of  DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI 

to  WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM,  18.U-1870.  Edited  by  G.  Birkbeck 
Hill,  D.C.L.  Illustrated  with  Photogravures,  Lithographs,  and 
other  Pictures.    Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  123. 


BE   PUBLISHED  SHORTLY. 
THE  STORY  of  MARIE  ANTOINETTE.  By 

Anna  L.  Bicknell,  Author  of  "  Life  in  the  Tuileries."  Illustrated. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

THE  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  Mr.  ENDY- 

MION  PORTER  :  sometime  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  to  King 
Charles  the  First.  By  Dorothea  Townshend.  With  Photogravure 
and  other  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  gilt,  12s. 

TOURGUENEFF  and  his  FRENCH  CIRCLE : 

a  Series  of  Letters  to  Flaubert,  George  Sand,  Emile  Zola,  Guy  de 
Maupassant,  Gambetta,  and  others.  Edited  by  H.  Haleprine- 
Kaminsky.  Translated,  and  with  Preface,  by  Miss  Ethel  Arnold. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

LIVES    of    GREAT    ITALIANS  :  Dante, 

Petrarch,  Cainagola,  Machiavelli,  Michael  Angelo,  Galileo,  Carlo 
Goldoni,  Alfieri,  Cavour,  Victor  Emmanuel.  By  Frank  Horridge. 
With  8  Illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

MASTERS  of  MEDICINE.    A  New  Series, 

Edited  by  Ernest  Hart,  D.C.L.,  Editor  of  "The  British  Medical 
Journal"  Each  with  Photogravure  From  ispiece.  Large  cro  vn  8vo. 
cloth,  3s.  6d.  Vol.  I.  JOHN  HUNTER.  By  Stephen  Paget. 
With  Introduction  by  Sir  James  Paget. 

HUGH    WYNNE  :    Free  Quaker,  sometime 

Brevet-Lt. -Colonel  on  the  Staff  of  his  Excellency  General  Washington. 
By  S  Weir  Mitchell,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Unwin's  Green  Cloth 
Library,  6s.  [Xcxt  week- 

THE  TORMENTOR  :  a  Novel.    By  Benjamin 

Swift,  Author  of  "  Nanoy  Noon."  Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library. 
Price  6s. 

THE  OUTLAWS  of  the  MARCHES.  By 

Lord  Ernest  Hamilton.  Fully  Illustrated.  Unwin's  Green  Cloth 
Library.  6s. 

MARGARET  FORSTER.    By  the  late  George 

Augustus  Sai.a.  With  Introduction  by  Mrs.  SALA.    Cioih,  gilt,  6s. 
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NOTES. 

THE  soldiers  are  having  what  American  ladies  call 
a  lovely  time  in  India.  They  have  succeeded  in 
getting  65,000  men  massed  upon  the  frontier  ;  campaign 
follows  campaign  almost  as  rapidly  as  dementis  from 
Pretoria  follow  telegrams  from  Johannesburg  ;  orga- 
nization, mobilization,  arms  of  precision,  all  alike  are 
being  subjected  in  turn  to  the  rough  test  of  practical 
experience.  Money,  for  the  moment,  is  of  no  con- 
sideration whatever.  Compared  with  the  quietude  of 
more  recent  years,  the  military  are  once  again  enjoying 
a  very  carnival  of  freedom  and  of  fun.  Who  could 
have  looked  for  such  luck  ?  Yet  it  is  all  to  be  easily 
accounted  for.  The  transfer  of  the  control  of  the 
frontier  from  the  Panjab  Government  to  the  Government 
of  India  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  has  been  in- 
augurated by  the  substitution  of  a  truly  Imperial  way  of 
conducting  matters  for  the  pottering,  paltry,  peaceful, 
provincial  policy  of  prior  years.  In  those  days,  once 
and  again,  one  or  other  tribe  would  pick  a  quarrel  with 
us  ;  but  now  we  have  contrived,  on  one  and  the 
same  day,  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  whole  of  the 
tribes  together.  The  thirteen  thousand  "  Piffers  " 
(as  the  old  Panjab  frontier  force  were  called)  have 
been  replaced  by  a  force  equivalent  to  two  Army  Corps 
composed  of  the  very  flower  of  the  Indian  Army. 
"  Untold  gold,"  as  SinGeorge  White  put  it,  "  is  being 
spent,"  and  the  fun  of  it  all  is  that  the  Government  of 
India  all  the  while  has  neither  gold  nor  silver,  told  or 
untold,  in  its  coffers  to  expend.  But  this  is  the  way 
we  govern  India  nowadays  ;  "  we"  being  Lord  George 
Hamilton  and  the  modern  military  school.  Some  of  us 
may  still  be  found  sighing  for  the  methods  of  the  old 
dotards  who  preceded  them  ;  but  if  Sir  George  is,  as  so 
exalted  a  personage  well  may  be,  and  as  in  fact  he 
seems  to  be,  in  the  secrets  of  Providence,  all  that  is 
now  past  praying  for.  Whatever  is  passing  now  is 
"  fate's  inexorable  decree,"  as  the  Commander-in-Chief 
in  India,  according  to  the  "Times"  correspondent, 
assured  his  Simla  audience.  What  more  remains  to  be 
said?  His  Simla  audience,  as  in  duty  bound,  being 
mostly  soldiers,  assembled  in  the  presence  of  their 
Commander-in-Chief — and  of  Inexorable  Fate — "  enthu- 
siastically applauded." 

We  must  not  expect  too  much  in  the  way  of  subtle 
argument  from  a  soldier,  let  alone  a  Commander-in- 
Chief  making  an  after-dinner  speech  at  a  farewell  ban- 
quet. But  when  Sir  George  White  has  the  temerity 
to  affirm  that  "the  quarrels  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged  are  none  of  our  own  seeking,"  he  allows  him- 
self a  latitude  which  even  a  distinguished  general, 


speaking  at  however  late  an  hour  in  the  evening,  might 
prudently  hesitate  to  claim.  If  the  quarrels  are  none 
of  our  own  making,  what  is  the  meaning  of  a  trans- 
Indus  frontier  policy  ?  What  of  Hunya,  Nagar,  Waziri- 
stan,  the  Durand  Agreement,  Chitral,  Malakand, 
Chakdara?  Is  the  British  lion  turned  lamb,  then? 
and  is  it  the  barbarian  on  his  frontier  who  is  your  only 
wolf  nowadays  ?  The  long  and  the  short  of  the  whole 
business  is  that,  as  on  either  side  the  two  Great  Powers 
approach  each  other  in  Central  Asia,  Great  Britain  on 
her  side  of  the  boundary  is  sweeping  the  ground  before 
her,  and  is  bent,  among  other  matters,  on  gathering 
into  the  ranks  of  her  army  what  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  India  enthusiastically  spoke  of  as  the  "  finest 
fighting  material  in  the  world."  She  requires  their 
assistance  in  the  event  of  war,  and  will  have 
none  of  their  nonsense  in  time  of  peace.  She  will 
teach  them  to  shoot,  to  manoeuvre  and  to  slay  ; 
she  will  feed  them  fat  with  the  revenues  wrung 
from  India;  and  in  due  time  she  will  cry  "Havoc!" 
and  let  slip  these  dogs  of  war.  This  is  her  great  and 
beautiful  civilizing  mission,  so  far  as  the  present  occa- 
sion is  concerned  ;  and  it  is  to  this  end  that,  Sir  George 
White  notwithstanding,  she  has  picked  not  one  but 
many  quarrels  with  her  frontier  neighbours  of  late  years. 
To  talk  of  civilizing  missions  in  such  a  case  is,  at  the 
best,  after-dinner  eloquence  and  embroidery  ;  and  at 
the  worst  it  is  blasphemous  cant. 

In  his  timely  paper  in  the  last  "  Nineteenth  Century" 
Sir  Lepel  Griffin  lays  his  finger  on  the  crux  of  the  whole 
difficulty  when  he  writes  that  "the  question,  like  all 
the  large  questions  concerning  India,  is  mainly  finan- 
cial." Of  course  it  is.  The  beautiful  civilizing  mission 
of  Mr.  Atkins  to  the  East  must  be  paid  for,  like  other 
missions,  and  handsomely  paid  for.  That  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  all  missions — namely,  how  to  find  funds.  India 
has  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  endless  teaching  and 
preaching  requisite  for  her  own  civilization,  and  it  is  out 
of  the  question  that  she  should  meanwhile  find  funds 
for  the  conversion  of  her  graceless  neighbours.  Besides, 
why  should  India  find  the  funds  if  Great  Britain  claims 
the  mission  and  enjoys  the  honour?  The  African  does 
not  contribute  to  the  salvation  of  the  Hindu  nor  the 
Hindu  to  the  conversion  of  John  Chinaman.  If  the 
mission  is  that  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  Great  Britain  that 
should  find  the  wherewithal.  That  A  should  civilize  B 
at  the  cost  of  C  may  be  "  inexorable  fate,"  or  an  "  in- 
evitable obligation  of  Empire,"  or  whatever  else  these 
military  mediators  between  God  and  man  will  have  it ;  but 
it  is  not  beautiful,  and,  speaking  without  offence,  it  is 
not  fair. 

Mr.  Morley's  speech  at  Forfar  on  Monday  last,  ar.d 
Mr.  Asquith's  at  Kilmarnock  on  Tuesday,  make  a 
curious  contrast,  and  the  comparison  is  wholly  to  Mr. 
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Asquith's  disadvantage.  His  ponderous  wit  and  ele- 
phantine jokes  will  be  more  fitting  to  the  judicial  bench, 
to  which  he  will  perhaps  retire  when  his  party  comes  into 
power  again.  As  this  latter  event  seems  still  in  the  dis- 
tant future,  it  will  give  ample  time  for  the  Liberals  to 
realize  that  as  a  politician  Mr.  Asquith  is  not  a  success, 
in  spite  of  the  brilliant  promise  of  his  younger  days. 
He  said  that  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  was 
incomplete  and  illogical.  If  this  is  all  that  is  to  be  said 
against  it,  we  may  reckon  it  wholly  successful.  No 
Bill  has  ever  passed  through  the  British  Houses  of 
Parliament  which  was  not  incomplete  and  illogical. 
His  main  attack  upon  the  Government  was  directed  at 
the  Indian  frontier  policy  and  at  Lord  Salisbury's 
action  in  the  Greek  imbroglio.  The  first  has  had  no 
more  strenuous  opponent  than  ourselves.  With  the 
second  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  well  pleased, 
but  we  doubt  whether  even  Lord  Rosebery,  whom  Mr. 
Asquith  very  kindly  pats  on  the  back,  could  have  done 
any  better  under  the  circumstances.  It  is  Germany 
who  has  been  our  opponent  throughout  the  negotiations, 
and  we  scarcely  blame  Lord  Salisbury  for  having 
shirked  a  direct  issue  with  our  neighbours.  The  inevit- 
able quarrel  with  Germany  will  arise  out  of  some  ques- 
tion more  closely  bound  up  with  British  interests  than 
that  of  shielding  a  foolish  nation  from  the  consequences 
of  its  folly. 

Mr.  Morley  also  attacked  the  Government  on  these 
two  counts,  and  showed  his  incompetence  in  questions 
of  foreign  politics  by  his  identification  of  the  policy  of 
advance  in  the  Soudan  with  the  Indian  frontier  policy. 
The  two  policies  cannot  be  compared,  though  in  the 
first  Mr.  Morley  might  have  found  apt  material  for  the 
illustration  of  his  Romanes  lecture  on  Machiavelli.  The 
advance  in  the  Soudan  means,  if  it  means  anything  at 
all,  that  we  contemplate  remaining  in  Egypt  just  as 
France  is  remaining  in  Tunis,  in  spite  of  all  pledges  to 
the  contrary.  Breaches  of  faith  in  foreign  relations  are 
inevitable.  They  are  part  of  that  "  law  of  the  beasts  " 
which  still  rules  in  what  Evolutionists  call  the  "  extra- 
group  "  struggle  for  existence.  On  domestic  questions, 
however,  Mr.  Morley  said  a  number  of  sensible  things. 
His  reflections  on  the  House  of  Lords  were  sober 
and  to  the  point.  The  House  of  Lords  will  never  be 
abolished.  It  may  be  reformed,  and  its  reform  will  mean 
an  immense  increase  in  its  power  and  influence.  His 
reference  to  the  engineering  dispute  was  sensible,  too, 
and  suggests  that  he,  in  the  past  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  opponents  of  a  legal  eight-hours  day,  is  be- 
ginning to  consider  whether  it  may  not  be  wiser  to 
secure  a  reform  upon  which  the  working  classes  have 
evidently  set  their  minds,  by  legal  enactment  rather  than 
by  the  wasteful  and  ruinous  process  of  a  national  strike. 

According  to  the  latest  telegrams,  Senor  Sagasta's 
Cabinet  has  decided  to  grant  autonomy  to  Cuba  under 
the  suzerainty  of  Spain.  We  congratulate  the  Govern- 
ment on  this  sensible  resolve.  Senor  Sagasta  is  seventy 
years  old,  and  within  the  last  ten  years  has  suffered 
severely  in  health.  But  he  has  still  a  large  amount  of 
vitality.  It  was  not  ambition  that  could  have  tempted 
the  grey-haired  statesman  from  his  quiet  retreat  at 
Avila.  The  former  professor  of  engineering  has  always 
been  a  practical  man  and  never  much  of  a  violent 
Radical.  He  was  patriotic  enough  within  recent  years 
to  relinquish  office  rather  than  see  his  tenure  of  power 
made  the  occasion  of  public  dissensions,  and  now  he 
shows  his  courage  by  advocating  a  Radical  and  un- 
popular measure  for  the  pacification  of  Cuba. 

It  may  be  well,  in  view  of  recent  developments  in 
Cuba,  to  note  that  the  rebellion  in  the  Philippines  is  by 
no  means  entirely  crushed.  Fighting  still  goes  on  in 
Central  Luzon.  The  Spaniards  of  course  claim  all  the 
victories  ;  but  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  the  leader  of  the 
insurgents,  is  said  to  be  a  capable  and  cautious 
general,  and  there  will  be  considerable  difficulty  in 
dislodging  him  from  the  mountains  where  he  is 
entrenched.  He  is  credited,  too,  with  a  considerate 
treatment  of  his  captives,  which  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  cruelties  formerly  alleged  against  both  sides. 
It  has  been  constantly  affirmed  that  the  revolt  is 
against  the  domination  of  the  priests  rather  than  against 


Spain  ;  and  a  proclamation  lately  issued  by  Aguinaldo, 
calling  upon  the  Philipinos  to  make  a  supreme  struggle 
for  liberty,  puts  forward  the  banishment  of  the  priests 
as  one  of  the  principal  conditions  to  be  attained. 

New  York  has  its  municipal  elections  coming  on. 
The  contest  is  exciting  almost  as  much  feeling  as 
the  great  Bryan-McKinley  struggle  which  we  are  just 
beginning  to  forget.  Henry  George  has  emerged 
from  obscurity  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  failures — 
the  disinherited  of  society — who  just  now  constitute  a 
very  large  class  in  New  York  as  in  other  American 
cities,  and  the  "regular"  politicians,  the  Tammany- 
ites  and  Republicans,  who  began  by  deriding  George 
as  a  person  of  no  account,  have  begun  to  realize  that 
they  will  have  a  very  hard  fight  to  keep  him  out  of  the 
Mayoralty  of  Greater  New  York,  which  with  its  new 
boundaries  is  now  the  second  city  in  the  world.  Only 
one-fourth  of  the  population  is  American  born  ;  the 
rest  are  Irish,  Germans,  Italians,  Poles,  Hungarians, 
and  so  forth,  so  that  the  elements  of  disturbance  are 
strongly  represented.  George,  as  might  be  expected, 
goes  in  for  the  municipalization  of  everything  and  for 
the  equalization  of  property  by  the  "  scientific"  taxation 
of  the  rich.  He  alleges  that  he  should  have  been  Mayor 
in  1886,  when  he  stood  against  Mr.  Hewett  ;  that  he 
got  the  majority  of  votes,  but  was  fraudulently  counted 
out.  The  accusation  is  put  forward  without  evidence  ; 
but  those  familiar  with  American  electoral  methods  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  its  possibility,  for  such  things  have 
happened  more  than  once  in  Municipal,  in  State,  or 
even  in  Presidential  elections.  There  is  also  a  Citizens' 
candidate,  Mr.  Seth  Low,  who  runs  on  the  "honesty" 
ticket ;  but  his  friends  do  not  seem  to  be  very  sanguine 
of  his  success,  honesty  not  being  an  article  of  value  in 
New  York  politics. 

Now  that  the  Tunis  question  is  settled  Lord  Salisbury 
and  M.  Hanotaux  have  taken  West  Africa  in  hand,  and 
there  are  good  hopes  that  before  the  winter  is  through 
the  tangle  of  conflicting  claims  in  the  "  bend  of  the 
Niger  "  will  be  finally  settled.  1894  and  1895  were 
in  great  part  spent  in  a  somewhat  ridiculous  race  for 
precedence  between  English,  French  and  German  agents 
bent  on  making  treaties  with  the  various  "  Kings  "  who 
claim  to  rule  in  the  Borgu,  Gurma  and  Gando  districts. 
As  these  potentates  had  no  objection  to  receiving 
any  number  of  presents  and  signing  any  number  of 
treaties  in  return,  it  was  found  in  the  end  that  they  had 
promised  everything  to  everybody,  all  three  Powers 
being  able  to  produce  treaties  acknowledging  suzerainty 
in  some  form  or  other.  Thanks  to  the  foresight  of  Sir 
Taubman  Goldie  and  the  energy  of  his  agents,  Mr.  J. 
Thomson  and  Captain  Lugard,  England  was  able  to 
establish  a  clear  priority  in  most  cases.  Indeed  the 
German  claims  may  be  ruled  out  as  being  in  most  cases 
too  obviously  bogus  to  base  even  a  querelle  cFAl/e- 
mand  upon.  France,  however,  was  in  a  stronger 
position,  for  the  Dahomey  hinterland  has  been  pushed 
very  far  back,  and  early  this  summer  she  succeeded  in 
establishing  an  armed  post  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger 
itself,  at  the  top  of  the  Bussa  cataract  just  above  the 
tenth  parallel  of  latitude.  Now,  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
cataracts  (which  continue  for  many  miles)  England's 
claim  to  both  banks  is  undisputed,  and  up  to  Say  it  is 
practically  admitted,  so  far  as  the  east  bank  is 
concerned,  by  France  herself,  but  between  these  two 
points  there  are  conflicting  claims  as  to  the  west  bank. 

The  course  of  our  disputes  with  France  of  late  has 
been  so  uniformly  one  of  surrender  that  there  was  some 
excuse  for  the  fears  that  have  been  expressed  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  squeezability  about  Bussa,  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that  on  that  point  he  is  firm.  Tvvo 
river  gunboats  of  a  novel  type  have  been  sent  out  in 
sections  for  use  on  the  Niger,  and  as  these  will  be 
manned  by  bluejackets,  the  Imperial  factor  will  be 
directly  represented  there  for  the  future,  France  on  her 
part  being  given  a  free  hand  on  the  river  above  Say. 
We  have  consented  to  our  old  colonies  on  the  Gambia 
and  at  Sierra  Leone  being  headed  off  and  entirely 
deprived  of  their  hinterland  by  France,  and  the  great 
scheme  for  a  railway  between  the  Senegal  Valley  and 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Niger  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of 
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being-  carried  out,  thanks  to  a  loan  of  a  million  francs 
from  the  Caisse  des  Depots  et  Consignations,  so  that 
French  energy  will  find  full  scope  in  opening  up  the 
country  around  "  Timbuctoo  the  Mysterious."  In 
return,  England  claims  and  means  to  have  full  posses- 
sion from  Say  to  the  Niger  delta,  and  we  do  not  fancy 
that  M.  Hanotaux  will  be  very  obdurate  on  that  point. 

We  learn  that  the  Nottingham  Church  Congress  has 
scarcely  answered  the  expectations  of  its  promoters. 
About  2,500  full  members'  tickets  were  sold,  and 
although  a  large  number  of  day  tickets  were  also  taken, 
this  is  not  up  to  the  averag'e.  The  authorities  would 
be  wise  if  they  carefully  considered  the  matter,  with 
the  view  of  discovering,  if  possible,  whether  the  time 
has  not  come  for  a  change  in  the  general  arrangements 
of  the  Congress.  Fewer  meetings,  and  more  time  for 
general  discussion,  would  seem  to  be  desired.  We 
observe  that  the  "  Guardian"  advocates  the  reform  of 
the  "  working  men's  meeting,"  as  we  did  last  week. 

The  Church  party  has  gone  all  to  pieces  on  the  ques- 
tion of  a  common  platform  for  the  London  School 
Board  election.  We  cannot  pretend  to  be  sorry.  The 
very  notion  of  a  Church  party  is  hateful ;  a  parti  prUre 
has  always  been  mischievous,  not  merely  to  the  nation, 
but  to  its  own  deepest  and  most  real  interests,  and  we 
have  no  wish  to  see  one  grow  up  in  this  country.  As 
for  the  election,  we  now  have  some  hope  that  it  will  be 
conducted  upon  an  educational,  not  a  party-religious, 
programme. 

The  employers  in  the  engineering  dispute  have  left  no 
doubt  as  to  their  position.  They  met  at  Leeds  on 
Tuesday  and  passed  three  resolutions  to  the  effect  that 
they  had  satisfied  themselves  that  the  trade  would  not 
bear  "  any  reduction  of  hours,"  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  have  freedom  in  their  factories,  and  things 
being  so,  a  conference  was  useless  and  the  interference 
of  third  parties  unnecessary  and  "could  not  be  enter- 
tained." We  have  only  two  remarks  to  make  on  this 
decision  of  the  employers.  We  can  understand  the 
positive  side  of  these  resolutions.  They  embody  what 
was  known  to  be  a  strong  feeling  on  their  side,  a 
feeling  supported  by  reasons  which  have  been  set  forth 
In  these  columns.  Their  refusal  to  accept  interference 
from  without  can  be  easily  understood.  There  has 
been  a  little  too  much  of  it  recently.  The  official 
arbitrator  can  only  be  useful  under  conditions  which  do 
not  exist  in  this  dispute.  The  unofficial  mediator  is 
getting  to  be  a  nuisance.  But  what  we  do  not  under- 
stand is  why  the  employers  do  not  give  some  hint  as  to 
how  the  deadlock  can  be  removed. 

Our  second  remark  is  that  the  necessity  for  this  word 
of  conciliation  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
outset  there  was  no  quarrel  between  employers  and  men 
in  the  provinces.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
fate  of  the  locked-out  provincial  workmen  is  a  hard 
one.  Broadly  speaking,  they  do  not  want  an  eight- 
hours  day.  They  had  no  dispute  with  their  employers 
and  yet  they  are  deprived  of  their  employment  and  told 
in  these  resolutions  that  they  will  continue  so  deprived 
until  something  happens  which  is  not  described. 

The  third  London  County  Council  seems  inclined, 
like  Falstaff,  to  "  make  a  good  end  "  after  a  misspent 
life.  On  Tuesday  it  decided  to  knock  a  farthing  off  the 
rate,  and  there  are  hopes  that  before  March  things  may 
be  so  prosperous  that  another  farthing  relief  can  be 
promised.  This  is  a  welcome  change,  for  people  had 
really  come  to  think  that  the  only  function  of  the  County 
Council  was  to  increase  the  rates.  It  found  London 
with  something  like  a  tenpenny  rate,  and  before  many 
years  it  had  gaily  run  it  up  to  fourteenpence.  It  has, 
of  course,  some  things  to  do  that  were  unknown  to  the 
old  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  many  fads  to  air, 
and  many  experiments  to  make,  but  it  has  not  yet  given 
us  a  Thames  Embankment  or  a  Holborn  Viaduct.  What 
its  future  will  be  nobody  seems  to  know,  for  neither  the 
Moderates  nor  the  Progressives  appear  to  have  the  ghost 
of  a  programme  or  a  policy  for  the  next  election,  and 
so  far  as  can  be  surmised  the  next  Council  will  find  it- 
self in  the  same  situation  as  the  present,  with  two 


parties  so  evenly  balanced  that  each  is  just  able  to 
check  and  thwart  the  other  without  the  power  to  do 
any  good  work  on  its  own  account.  Such  being  the 
case,  those  citizens  who  are  old  enough  to  remember 
the  happy  days  of  ten  years  ago,  when  the  rate  was 
sevenpence,  or  of  twenty  years  ago,  when  it  was  four- 
pence,  must  sometimes  wish  that  we  had  the  blundering- 
old  Board  of  Works  back  with  us  again  in  spite  of  all 
its  faults. 

The  accident  to  the  destroyers  "Thrasher"  and 
"  Lynx  "  is  lamentable  from  every  point  of  view.  The 
loss  of  life  was  considerable,  when  the  small  crews 
carried  in  these  boats  is  taken  into  account,  and  the 
men  who  died,  died  by  a  most  horrible  death.  Accord- 
ing to  reliable  information  which  we  have  received, 
the  "Thrasher"  and  "Lynx"  left  St.  Ives  about 
3  A.M.,  and  got  into  thick  fog  at  4  A.M.  They  pro- 
ceeded at  a  speed  of  something  under  twelve  knots, 
which  is  the  slowest  their  engines  can  go,  the 
"Thrasher"  leading,  when  the  Dodman  suddenly 
loomed  up,  and  both  ran  ashore.  It  says  no  little  for 
the  strength  and  excellence  of  their  construction  that 
they  survived  the  shock.  The  light  steel  plating — not 
much  thicker  than  brown  paper — of  which  they  are 
built  yielded,  and  acted  as  a  buffer — thus  distributing- 
the  shock.  It  is  curious  to  notice  that  both  the 
"  Thrasher  "  and  "  Lynx  "  are  unlucky  vessels,  and  that 
each  has  previously  suffered  misadventure. 

At  the  present  time  the  French  professional  press  is 
jeering  at  these  constant  mishaps  to  our  destroyers  and 
attributing  them — to  quote  the  "Marine  Franchise  " — ■ 
"  to  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  British  officers." 
It  is  certain  that  in  both  France  and  Germany,  where 
torpedo-boats  of  a  type  very  inferior  to  our  destroyers 
are  worked  constantly,  day  and  night,  such  accidents 
have  been  less  frequent  of  late,  though  the  foundering 
of  the  German  boat  S  26  off  the  Elbe  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. It  is  also  certain  that  our  coast  is  not  more 
difficult  and  dangerous  than  the  northern  coast  of 
France.  Still  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  officers  of  our 
navy  to  impute  to  them  ignorance.  Bad  judgment 
there  may  have  been  in  the  case  of  the  "Thrasher"; 
sitting  in  an  armchair,  it  seems  as  though  it  was  a 
foolish  thing  in  such  thick  weather  to  go  anywhere 
near  the  shore  ;  the  safest  course  would  certainly  have 
been  to  make  for  the  mid-channel. 

The  Corean  Government  had,  when  the  last  mail 
left,  ordained  the  opening  of  two  more  ports  to  foreign 
trade.  One,  Chenampo,  is  situated  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Tatung  river  or  estuary,  about  forty  miles  below 
Pingyang,  which  was  the  scene  of  the  first  great 
Chinese  defeat.  The  neighbouring  region  is  reported 
to  be  naturally  rich  both  in  agricultural  products  and 
minerals  :  it  suffered  much  during  the  war,  but  is  re- 
covering, and  Chenampo  is  thought  likely  to  become  a 
place  of  considerable  trade.  The  Tatung  inlet,  it  may 
be  noted,  was  largely  used  by  the  Japanese  for  land- 
ing supplies.  Mokpo,  the  second  port,  is  also  situated 
on  the  west  coast,  nearly  opposite  Fusan,  which  has 
always  been  the  centre  of  Japanese  influence.  It  is  the 
outlet  of  a  great  rice-growing  district,  and  the  in- 
habitants are  reported  to  be  relatively  prosperous.  The 
southern  region  has,  naturally,  been  in  closer  inter- 
course with  Japan  than  the  north  ;  and  the  trade  of 
Mokpo  will  naturally  follow  the  current,  though  a  pro- 
portion of  British  goods  will  doubtless  filter  in. 

The  death  of  Professor  Roy  reminds  us  that  he  was 
once  the  means  of  demonstrating  to  the  world  the 
proper  value  of  some  of  the  "  Daily  Chronicle's"  scien- 
tific criticisms.  One  of  Professor  Roy's  last  contribu- 
tions to  science  was  an  essay  on  "  Mountain  Sickness." 
It  was  advertised  to  appear  in  a  monthly  scientific 
journal  and  the  title  was  duly  included  in  the  list  of 
contents  on  the  cover.  But  at  the  last  minute  it  was 
temporarily  withdrawn.  Those  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  were  accordingly  amused  to 
read  in  the  "  Daily  Chronicle  "  a  criticism  of  the  number 
in  which  the  paper  ought  to  have  appeared,  announcing 
that  "  mountain  sickness  is  intelligently  treated  by  Pro- 
fessor Roy." 
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M.  de  Marcere,  who  was  the  immediate  predecessor 
of  the  late  Jules  Simon  as  Minister  of  the  Interior 
during'  the  Presidency  of  MacMahon,  publishes  a  re- 
markable anecdote  in  the  current  number  of  the  "  Revue 
du  Palais "  in  connexion  with  the  events  that  led  to 
the  Marshal's  resignation  of  the  Chief  Magistracy.  It 
shows  what  had  hitherto  been  practically  unsuspected, 
namely,  that  the  Duke  of  Magenta  could  and  did  act 
upon  his  own  initiative,  irrespective  of  the  approval 
or  disapproval  of  his  immediate  entourage.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  de  Marcere,  the  letter  written  early  in 
the  morning  of  16  May,  1877,  inviting  Jules  Simon  to 
resign  the  Presidency  of  the  Council — read  the  Premier- 
ship—was dictated  by  MacMahon  to  General  Broye, 
the  chief  of  his  military  household  and  his  trusty 
friend,  who,  however,  was  not  as  much  as  consulted  as 
to  its  tone  and  contents.  It  was  immediately  despatched 
to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  which  happens  to  be 
almost  opposite  the  Elysee.  Scarcely  was  it  gone  when 
MM.  d'Abzac  and  Emmanuel  d'Harcourt  arrived  at  the 
Elysee  and  were  informed  by  General  Broye  of  what 
happened.  They  endeavoured  to  get  back  the  missive, 
but  it  was  too  late.  Jules  Simon  had  read  it.  He 
wrote  the  reply,  but  took  it  himself  to  the  Elysee.  In 
the  interview  that  followed,  the  Marshal  listened  most 
attentively  to  the  Minister  without  interrupting  him  by 
as  much  as  a  sign  ;  then  he  said  :  "I  accept  your 
resignation,  M.  le  Ministre.  I  belong  to  the  right ;  we  can 
no  longer  march  together.  I  prefer  being  overthrown 
to  remaining  under  the  orders  of  M.  Gambetta."  After 
all,  Gambetta's  famous  "  Se  soumettre  ou  se  demettre" 
was  only  a  paraphrase  of  MacMahon's  own  words. 

"  Why  does  not  some  doubly  rich  millionaire  settle 
this  coral  island  controversy  once  for  all,  by  making  a 
boring  into  a  coral  island?"  asked  Darwin  a  short  time 
before  his  death.  The  millionaires  have  missed  their 
chance,  for  the  work  has  now  been  accomplished  by 
Professor  Edgworth  David  of  the  Sydney  University. 
A  telegram  announced  on  Monday  that  Professor 
David's  expedition  to  the  Ellice  Islands  has  been  com- 
pletely successful  :  for  a  boring  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of 
557  feet  through  solid  coral  reef  rock  without  reaching 
the  bottom.  The  news  is  of  great  scientific  importance, 
for  it  finally  establishes  the  truth  of  the  theory  of  coral 
island  formation,  by  which  Darwin  first  made  his  name. 
When  that  theory  was  advanced,  it  was  unanimously 
accepted  ;  but,  later  on,  a  reaction  set  in  against  it, 
and  others  were  proposed,  of  which  the  most  important 
was  that  advocated  by  Dr.  John  Murray.  Speaking 
generally,  the  geologists  clung  to  Darwin's  theory, 
while  the  new  explanations  were  adopted  by  the 
geographers.  The  controversy  has  been  prolonged, 
and  last  year  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society 
despatched  an  expedition  to  make  a  boring  on  one  of 
the  Ellice  Islands,  in  order  to  settle  the  question  ;  but 
the  attempt  then  failed.  The  corollaries  to  Darwin's 
theory  are  of  such  wide-reaching  importance  that  all 
men  of  science  will  be  grateful  to  the  Australians  for 
their  perseverance  in  renewing  the  attempt  and  for 
their  skill  in  overcoming  the  considerable  mechanical 
difficulties. 

An  admirable  choice  has  been  made  by  the  Fellows 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  the  election  of  Professor 
Pelham  as  successor  to  Dr.  Woods,  resigned.  The 
new  President  is  the  son  of  a  late  Bishop  of  Norwich  ; 
he  is  among  the  highest  living  authorities  on  Roman 
history  ;  he  possesses  very  remarkable  gifts  of  adminis- 
tration, and  he  has  followed  the  example  set  by  T.  H. 
Green  in  interesting  himself  in  the  municipal  and  civic 
life  of  Oxford.  No  man  in  the  University  is  more 
regarded.    We  congratulate  Trinity. 

The  death  of  Sir  John  Gilbert  takes  away  one  of  the 
best  painters  in  the  Academy  and  the  doyen  of  illustra- 
tion. The  man  who  could  sketch  a  procession  directly 
upon  the  woodblock  so  that  piece  after  piece  could  be 
unscrewed  and  taken  away  to  the  engraver  while  he 
went  on  with  the  rest  had  the  facility  of  a  born  re- 
porter. But  behind  his  skill  in  note-taking  lay  an  equal 
mastery  of  the  traditions  of  picture-making,  so  that  few 
modern  draughtsmen  can  claim  a  closer  kin  with  better- 
bred  times.  He  is  like  a  too  easy  and  fluent  old  master 
become  a  modern  journalist. 


COLONIAL   RUIN  AND  "  SETTLED  POLICY." 

THE  recently  published  Report  of  the  West  India 
Commission  is  one  of  the  strangest  we  have  ever 
examined.  Here  we  have  three  men  of  position  and 
official  experience  sent  out  to  inquire  into  the  persistent 
complaints  that  have  been  raised  by  our  West  Indian 
Colonies  that  their  staple  industry  is  being  ruined. 
Foreign  sugar,  said  the  colonists,  produced  by  the  aid 
of  heavy  Government  bounties,  is  being  imported  into 
England  at  prices  which  render  competition  impossible  : 
unless  our  Government  help  us  as  much  as  foreign 
Governments  help  their  producers,  our  industries  will' 
go  to  ruin  and  the  Colonies  will  become  bankrupt. 
The  stay-at-home  economist  was,  of  course,  equal  to 
the  emergency.  Your  industry  is  not  being  ruined,  he 
assured  the  West  Indian  planters,  and  if  it  is,  it  is  your 
own  fault  :  the  German  adopts  the  newest  and  most 
scientific  machinery,  whereas  you  stick  to  the  methods 
of  your  fathers  :  besides,  it  does  not  matter  whether 
you  are  being  ruined  or  not  so  long  as  the  British 
consumer  is  getting  his  sugar  and  his  jam  at  a  farthing 
a  pound  cheaper.  This  closed  the  argument,  for  cheap- 
ness is  the  last  word  with  the  economist  ;  when  that  is 
uttered  there  is  no  more  to  say. 

But  the  Colonists  were  not  satisfied  ;  they  continued 
to  press  their  grievances  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain  until 
at  last  a  special  Royal  Commission  was  sent  out  to 
the  West  Indies.  Sir  Henry  Norman,  Sir  David 
Barbour,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  set  to  work  accord- 
ingly ;  nine  months  have  passed,  and  the  result  of 
their  labours  is  before  us  in  a  Blue-book  of  174 
pages.  As  regards  the  essential  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion, readers  who  have  been  buoyed  up  with  false 
hopes  will  be  inclined  to  cry  with  the  Cjueen  of  Sheba, 
The  half  was  not  told  us.  It  is  now  established  on 
official  evidence  that  the  depression  is  great  and  is 
increasing,  it  is  "  causing  estates  to  be  abandoned," 
and  leading  to  "distress  among  the  labouring  popula- 
tion "  :  for  there  is  in  most  cases  no  industry  that  can 
take  the  place  of  sugar-growing.  This  must  seriously 
affect  the  condition  and  reduce  the  revenue  of  the 
Colonies,  which  will  be  "  unable  to  meet  the  absolutely 
necessary  public  expenditure."  Says  the  writer  of  the. 
summary  in  the  "Times,"  a  reluctant  and  hostile 
witness  : — "The  sugar  industry  under  present  conditions 
is  threatened  with  extinction,  and,  without  help,  the 
majority  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies  must,  in  the 
event  of  the  destruction  of  their  main  source  of  income, 
lapse  into  bankruptcy  followed  by  administrative 
barbarism.  Their  large  negro  population,  left  without 
means  either  of  subsistence  or  of  emigration,  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  tolerate  such  a  condition  of  affairs  in 
silent  submission.  Riot  and  anarchy  must  ensue,  and 
the  scandal  would  be  such  as  evidently  in  such  an 
event  to  necessitate  Imperial  intervention  at  any  cost." 

Bankruptcy,  barbarism,  starvation,  riot,  anarchy  \ 
A  pleasant  prospect  for  some  of  our  oldest  and  most 
loyal  Colonies  in  this  year  of  Jubilee,  and  under  what 
Mr.  John  Morley  has  been  callinsr  in  Scotland  the  "  full 
noonday  of  the  Cobdenic  gospel." 

The  decline  in  the  West  Indian  sugar  industry, 
says  the  report,  "is  not  due  in  any  considerable  degree 
to  extravagance  in  management"  or  to  "  imperfection 
in  the  process  of  manufacture."  The  best  machinery 
has  in  many  cases  been  introduced,  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction reduced  to  the  economic  minimum  ;  but  the 
experiment  has  not  been  a  success,  for  there  is  "  a 
general  and  apparently  well  founded  conviction  that 
even  with  the  assistance  of  such  machinery  the  business 
could  not  be  profitably  carried  on."  No  ;  the  cause  of 
all  this  goes  much  deeper  and  is  much  simpler  than 
these  text- book  phrases.  We  must  give  the  case  in 
the  very  words  of  the  Commissioners — of  all  the  Com- 
missioners :  for  the  daily  papers  headed  by  the  "  Times" 
have  been  artfully  conveying  the  suggestion  that  only 
Sir  Henry  Norman  lays  the  blame  on  the  bounties,  and 
that  his  two  colleagues  report  in  favour  of  the  "  laws 
of  nature."  The  unanimous  report  says  [p.  69;  548b.]: — 
"  The  depression  of  the  industry  is  due  to  the  com- 
petition of  other  sugar-producing  countries  and  in  a 
special  degree  to  the  competition  of  beet-sugar  pro- 
duced under  a  system  of  bounties.  It  is  also  affected 
by  high  protective  tariff's,  and  by  the  competition  of 
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cane  sugar,  the  production  of  which  is  specially  en- 
couraged by  the  Governments  concerned.  The  causes 
of  the  depression  may  be  described  as  permanent,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  largely  due  to  the  policy  of  foreign 
countries,  and  there  is  no  indication  that  that  policy 
is  likely  to  be  abandoned  in  the  immediate  future." 
And  again,  on  the  same  page  : — "  The  best  immediate 
remedy  for  the  state  of  things  which  we  have  shown  to 
exist  would  be  the  abandonment  of  the  bounty  system 
by  Continental  nations.  This  change  would  in  all 
probability  enable  a  large  portion  of  the  sugar-cane 
cultivation  to  be  carried  on  successfully,  and  would 
certainly  reduce  the  rate  at  which  it  will  diminish." 

These  facts  being  established,  the  rest  of  the  report, 
it  might  be  imagined,  would  be  so  simple  that  it  would 
write  itself.  The  bounties  cause  the  depression  ;  the 
depression  is  ruining  our  Colonists  ;  it  will  be  perma- 
nent unless  certain  foreign  countries  can  be  induced  to 
abandon  the  bounty  system  ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Home 
Government,  which  is  responsible  for  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  these  Colonies,  to  protect  them  from  injustice 
and  ruin  :  "therefore  your  Commissioners  report  that 
the  only  course  possible  is  to  impose  on  bounty-aided 
sugar  brought  into  the  United  Kingdom  countervailing 
duties  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  bounty  that  has  been 
paid  upon  it  by  any  foreign  Government."  The  imme- 
diate abandonment  of  the  foreign  bounties  would  follow, 
and  the  Briton  would  get  his  sugar  and  his  jam  and 
his  rum  at  a  fair  competitive  price. 

But  all  this  is  just  what  the  Commissioners,  or  rather 
the  majority  of  them,  do  not  report.  Terrorised  by 
the  ghost  of  a  fifty-year-old  agitation,  they  shy  at  the 
words  "  countervailing  duties,"  and  hurriedly  assure  us 
that  they  could  not  think  of  "  departing  from  what  has 
hitherto  been  considered  to  be  the  settled  policy  of  the 
United  Kingdom,"  and  branch  off  into  a  few  feeble  irre- 
levancies  about  roads  and  communications,  doles  and 
loans,  peasant  proprietors,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
botanical  department.  In  fact  they  wash  their  hands  of 
these  importunate  Colonies  with  the  comforting  as- 
surance that,  as  they  are  to  be  ruined,  they  will  be 
ruined  in  strictly  orthodox  fashion,  and  in  accordance 
with  "  the  settled  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

We  have  stated  that  there  is  one  dissentient.  Sir 
Henry  Norman,  to  his  credit,  declines  to  be  frightened 
by  bogies.  He  points  out  the  grave  danger  and  the 
only  possible  remedy,  and  adds  : — "  I  am  aware  that 
I  am  advocating  a  measure  which  is  sure  to  meet  with 
severe  criticism  and  opposition  ;  but  I  feel  bound 
respectfully  to  submit  my  views,  as  there  seems  to 
be  no  measure  except  the  imposition  of  countervailing 
duties  which  is  likely  to  save  a  considerable  group  of 
British  Colonies  from  serious  disaster,  or  prevent  obliga- 
tions falling  on  the  mother-country  which  will  be  very 
onerous  and  very  difficult  to  meet  in  a  satisfactory 
manner." 

And  thus  the  matter  drops,  so  far  as  Sir  David  Barbour 
and  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  their  precious  facing-both- 
ways  report  are  concerned.  The  "Times,"  and  the 
rest  of  the  morning  papers  which  borrow  their  facts 
and  their  opinions  from  it,  fold  their  hands  and  say  it  is 
all  very  good,  all  unimpeachably  orthodox.  But  will 
the  country  be  content  to  allow  matters  to  rest  there  ? 

Will  Parliament  be  content  ?    Will  Mr.  Chamberlain  

our  "great  Colonial  Minister  "—be  content  to  see  a 
group  of  our  Colonies  ruined  for  a  "  settled  policy  "  ? 

MR.  PENNELL'S  BEST. 

TN  this  month's  "  Nineteenth  Century,"  in  an  article 
-I  on  "  Art  and  the  Daily  Paper,"  Mr.  Pennell  careers 
into  a  new  role  :  "  revolutionary  and  far-reaching,"  he 
himself  styles  it.  As  the  prophet  of  Art  in  the  new 
age,  unfetrered  by  time,  death  or  judgment,  he  plunges 
his  eye  ahead  and  ogles  futurity  in  a  fine  artistic 
frenzy.  The  depth  and  dream  of  his  desire  can  only 
be  gathered  from  a  full  perusal  of  the  article,  but 
authentic  snatches  of  his  voice  may  be  for  a  time 
deferentially  listened  to. 

Mr.  Pennell's  object  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  art 
of  the  future  lies  bound  up  in  the  daily  illustrated  paper  ; 
that,  with  himself  as  initiator  and  director,  a  "revolu- 
tion in  art"  is  to  be  brought  about  that  shall  equal  the 
"revolutions"   with   which    he   credits    Diirer  and 


Bewick.  Says  he  :  "  When  I  stood  in  the  machine- 
room  and  saw  Burne-Jones's  drawing — the  first  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Chronicle  "  series — coming  off  the  press 
at  the  rate  of  20,000  copies  an  hour,  I  knew  I  was 
assisting  at  a  revolution  in  art  which  would  be  as  wide- 
reaching  as  that  started  by  Diirer  or  by  Bewick."  But 
"  our  difficulties  are  a  thousand  times  greater  than  theirs. 
If  mistakes  were  made  in  the  drawing,  the  engraving, 
or  the  printing,  they  could  be  remedied  ;  there  was  time. 
But  in  the  daily,  once  the  block  has  left  the  hands  of  the 
engraver,  nothing  can  be  done  to  it.  And  until  the  first 
copies  have  come  off  the  press  nobody  k)iows  what  the 
illustration  really  will  look  like ;  and  then  it  is  too  late  for 
corrections."  Truly  this  is  a  cry  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness ;  we  have  underlined  some  of  the  extremities  of 
its  desolation.  But  the  goal,  the  goal's  the  thing ! 
This  exquisite  new  medium,  revolving  at  20,000  turns 
an  hour,  has  for  Mr.  Pennell's  soul  "an  uncanny  fasci- 
nation," as  it  bounds  forward  on  its  great  road  helping 
him  to  hurl  art  broadcast  among  the  million.  This 
"  wonderful  and  amazing  printing-press,"  Mr.  Pennell 
admits,  "  is  wholly  unadapted  to  the  requirements  "  ; 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  pennies  and  the  popularity  and 
the  ultimate  waste-paper  basket,  the  art  of  the  future 
must  plod  along  and  make  the  best  of  it  :  the  revolu- 
tion will  progress,  and  Mr.  Pennell  will  always  be  there 
prophesying  and  assisting. 

Only  for  one  moment  does  his  brave  heart  go  down 
into  his  boots  at  the  thought  of  high  efforts  possibly 
wasted:  "while,"  says  he,  "many  of  the  sixpenny 
magazines,  both  in  this  country  and  America,  have  done 
their  best  to  cheapen  art  and  literature,  whether  know- 
ingly or  not,  and  while  the  same  cheap  common- 
placeness  is  bound  to  triumph  blatantly  in  the  news- 
paper, it  was  worth  while,  I  thought,  to  start,  at  any 
rate,  with  the  work  of  distinguished  artists,  thus  show- 
ing what  could  be  done,  even  if  afterwards  things  must 
be  allowed  to  take  their  course."  But  he  rallies,  and 
warms,  with  confidence,  in  his  subject.  "  During  the 
Jubilee,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  artists  were  found 
capable  of  making  drawings  of  the  procession  as  it 
actually  passed.  .  .  .  Possibly  they  were  not  works  of 
the  highest  art.  But  .  .  .  they  were  interesting  and 
valuable  as  showing  what  will  be  done  in  the  very  near 
future.  Giotto  is  not  studied  for  correctness  of  draw- 
ing. These  illustrations  are  not  remarkable  for  perfec- 
tion of  printing;  they  are  the  comparative  failures  upon 
which  the  successes  of  the  future  will  be  built  up.  The 
old  men  did  the  best  they  could  for  the  Church  and  the 
State  in  paint  :  we  are  doing  it  in  printer's  ink  for  the 
people."  Here  then  we  get  the  gist  of  Mr.  Pennell's 
hopes  for  the  future  of  art.  Here  also  we  learn  what 
Mr.  Pennell  is  himself  at  his  best:  "the  veil  is  torn 
from  an  important  personality,"  he  stands  holding  up  art 
for  the  people  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  This  art-critic, 
whose  soul  in  its  highest  flights  yearns  after  a  sort  of 
"Harper's  Monthly"  sold  daily  price  one  penny,  is 
doing  for  the  people  what  the  old  men  did  for  Church 
and  State — his  best,  that  is  to  say  :  and  Mr.  Pennell's 
best  is  to  lead  us  on  to  a  new  age  in  art  :  he,  a  moving 
spirit  in  it,  is  assisting  at  a  "  revolution  of  art  "  as  far- 
reaching  as  that  effected  by  Diirer  or  by  Bewick. 

Thus  we  begin  to  learn  what  to  Mr.  Pennell  "Art" 
means;  what  "far-reaching"  means  also,  and,  more 
indirectly,  what  are  Mr.  Pennell's  views  of  the  relations 
of  the  artist  with  his  medium,  of  Diirer  with  his  wood- 
block, of  himself  with  his  steam  printing-press.  We. 
must  not  look  for  too  much  all  at  once  ;  we  do  not  look 
to  Giotto  for  correctness  of  drawing,  and  this  is  the 
Giotto  period  of  the  new  art  ;  but  the  root  of  the 
matter  is  already  secured  in  speed,  in  cheapness  and  in 
popularity.  Again,  Mr.  Pennell's  best,  which  the  art  of 
the  future  is  to  bring  to  us,  if  all  goes  well,  will  include 
drawings  of  streets  and  processions  made  beforehand, 
with  the  weather  harmoniously  thrown  in  at  the  last 
moment  !  This  is  art  indeed  ;  this  is  tout  ensemble  .'  Mr. 
Pennell  waiting  breathlessly  to  dash  cloud  or  sunshine 
over  his  panoramas  for  the  million  will  be  a  pathetic  sight  I 
Such  fidelity  to  nature,  such  correctness,  not  merely  of 
drawing,  for  which  one  no  longer  looks  to  Giotto,  but 
of  weather  and  weather  effects,  umbrellas  blossoming 
like  magic  at  the  last  moment,  and  all  for  a  penny  and 
next  day's  publication,  which  to-day  is  and  to  morrow 
is  cast  into  the  oven  !    But  already  the  new  art  is 
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conquering-  its  difficulties:  "On  the  'Chronicle'  even 
the  weather  can  be  controlled  "  ! 

For  art  to  be  so  far-reaching'  as  to  give  us  Mr. 
Pennell's  best  it  must  reach  the  millions  and  their 
pockets  ;  to  get  Mr.  Pennell  at  his  best  it  must  undergo 
20,000  revolutions  per  hour.  A  demi-semiquaver  of 
doubt  gets  hold  of  us  ;  is  it  worth  the  cost  ?  Is  it 
really  necessary  in  order  that  Mr.  Pennell  may  produce 
his  best  that  he  should  drag  art  along  with  him  ? 
Turned  inside  out,  if  his  comparisons  are  worth  any- 
thing, Mr.  Pennell's  claim  is  that  the  railway-speed 
printing-press  is,  or  is  going  to  be,  a  new  beautiful 
medium  upon  which  the  artist  can  expend  himself, 
adapting  and  allying  his  work  to  it  with  the  same  joy 
of  sacramental  giving  and  receiving  as  comes  from 
working  on  some  beautiful  sensitive  medium  such  as 
wood,  or  stone,  or  transfer  paper.  But  at  present  he 
has  not  produced  his  medium;  it  is  in  the  braying  stage, 
as  he  himself  admits:  "Once  the  block  has  left  the 
hands  of  the  engraver  nothing  can  be  done  to  it ;  and 
until  the  first  copies  come  off  the  press  nobody  knows 
what  the  illustration  will  be  like."  So  at  present  his 
precious  medium  is  not  worth  a  penny,  far  less  does  it 
suggest  a  revolution  in  art. 

Does  not  Mr.  Pennell,  after  all,  mean  a  revolu- 
tion in  commerce,  when  he  talks  of  assisting  at  the 
other  thing  ?  Mr.  Pennell  has  not  yet  pointed  out  a 
single  artistic  quality  likely  to  result  from  the  use  of 
his  new  material,  and  yet  his  printed  words  seem  to 
vibrate,  like  the  printing-press,  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
their  message.  It  is  "  for  the  people,"  he  tells  us,  that 
the  Giotto  stage  of  incorrectness  is  to  be  got  through, 
and  Pennell  at  his  best  produced. 

We  would  ask  Mr.  Pennell  seriously,  why  this  pas- 
sionate outlay  of  himself  and  other  artists  of  the 
future  "for  the  people"?  Does  he  really  believe 
that  the  million  will  be  made  better  and  more  intel- 
ligent by  having  his  architectural  and  County  Council 
pieces  shown  to  it  for  a  penny  a  day  instead  of  for  a 
shilling  a  month  ?  Is  it  not  at  root  sheer  "  shoddy  com- 
mercialism "  that  is  driving  him  to  seek  notoriety  under 
steam-rollers?  What  public  does  he  promise  himself? 
The  public  "  whose  cheap  commonplaceness,"  he  himself 
saysin  one  lucid  moment,  "is  bound  in  the  endto  triumph 
blatantly  in  the  newspaper."  Yet  it  is  after  this  public 
that  Mr.  Pennell  with  his  "revolution  in  art"  shame- 
lessly hankers  ;  and  none  can  hinder  him.  But  let  him 
not  make  a  show  of  dragging  "  Art  "  into  the  question  ! 
Revolutions  in  art  are  not  brought  about  by  crafts- 
men and  journalists  superintending  the  mashings  and 
plungings  of  machinery.  It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
incorrect  to  speak  at  all  of  revolutions  in  art  ;  they 
do  not  take  place.  Revelations  in  art  are  made  by 
master-minds.  Giotto,  whom  Mr.  Pennell  endeavours 
to  pass  gently  by,  was  one  of  these.  But  Mr.  Pennell 
and  his  associates  of  the  "Chronicle"  fail  to  under- 
stand that  the  penny-in-the-slot  business  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  art. 

"  We  do  not,"  says  Mr.  Pennell,  "  study  Giotto  for 
correctness  of  drawing."  What  any  one  who  under- 
stands does  study  Giotto  for  is  beauty  of  drawing,  a  thing 
profoundly  more  important.  For  "  correctness  "  one  can 
at  times  fall  back  on  Mr.  Pennell  :  it  is  a  quality  which 
he  shares  with  the  camera. 

THE  "  IPANE." 
II. 

TD  LEAS  ANT  as  the  spectacle  would  be  of  a  whole 
-T  world  taking  its  speech  from  Whitechapel,  still, 
a  la  longue,  it  might  become  monotonous,  and  had  it 
been  so,  such  an  assembly  as  used  to  meet  at  Casa 
Horrocks  could  never  have  existed.  Somehow  or  other 
none  of  us  liked  Hartogg  ;  perhaps  it  was  his  learning, 
his  nationality,  his  way  of  stating  what  he  knew 
was  false,  in  such  convincing  fashion  that  it  seemed 
more  feasible  than  truth  ;  it  may  have  been  his 
Paraguayan  wife,  to  whom,  being  an  atheist  and 
violent  Bible-smasher,  he  had  been  married  in  a 
church,  thus  losing  caste  according  to  our  notions,  for, 
with  us,  concubinage  with  "native"  women  was  an 
honourable  state,  but  marriage  carried  with  it  some- 
thing of  degradation.  In  the  same  fashion  I  believe  in 
British  India  that  the  Briton  thinks  no  shame  to  pass 


an  hour  or  two  in  amicable  converse  with  a  "  native" 
woman,  but  thinks  himself  disgraced  if  he  promotes  the 
self-same  woman  to  the  state  of  mistress.  These  points 
of  morals  are  so  nice,  so  intricate,  and  so  fallacious 
that  it  is  well  to  set  them  down  whilst  they  exist,  in 
order  that  in  future  generations  men  may  have  subjects 
to  enlarge  upon,  after  the  question  of  the  due  relation 
of  the  sexes  has  been  pronounced  upon  and  settled  by 
some  County  Council,  or  other  body  duly  elected  on 
a  democratic  suffrage,  and  therefore  competent  to  deal 
with  matters  such  as  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
pleasing  to  the  greatest  number  of  the  greatest  fools. 
The  Paraguayan  wife  was  harmless,  servile,  serviceable, 
and  would  have  been  pretty  had  she  enjoyed  the  boon 
of  European  birth  ;  the  children  well  brought  up, 
labouring  by  education  to  supply  deficiency  of  blood. 
Strangely  enough,  and  unlike  all  philosophers  one 
reads  of,  Hartogg  feared  death — a  violent  death  to 
him  appeared  a  horror.  Why,  he  did  not  say, 
perhaps  it  was  from  seeing  men  so  frequently  take 
leave  of  life  in  Paraguay  upon  short  notice.  We 
reasoned  with  him,  striving  to  show  that  death  by 
violence  was  natural  in  Paraguay,  that  it  was  over 
soon,  could  not  hurt  much,  and  when  got  through  with, 
it  was  ten  to  one  it  was  as  pleasant  as  the  most 
orthodox  departure  from  a  bed.  In  fact,  we  used  the 
arguments  used  by  the  friend  who  walks  beside  one  to 
the  dentist's  door,  and  conscious  of  the  soundness  of 
his  teeth,  pours  all  his  wit,  all  his  philosophy  upon  one, 
and  at  last  departs,  leaving  one  on  the  doorstep  half 
irresolute  to  enter  and  still  resolved,  at  any  rate,  to 
place  a  barrier  between  oneself  and  the  unseasonable 
philosopher. 

So  seated,  capping  verses,  smoking,  listening  to 
Paraguayan  "  tristes  "  on  the  guitar,  watching  the  fire- 
flies, waiting  for  the  revolution  and  the  rising  of  the 
river,  drinking  innumerable  mattes,  and  "  making  time  " 
in  the  best  way  we  could,  it  came  upon  us  all  as  a  relief 
that  Hartogg  had  invested  in  a  "  Yerbal  "  some  fifty 
leagues  "  aguas  arriba,"  and  with  his  wife  and  children, 
books  and  favourite  mule,  was  soon  to  start  to  take 
possession  of  his  place  upon  the  steamer  "  IpaneV'  I 
think  it  struck  us  all  that  the  reproach  was  going  to 
be  removed.  Why  should  a  man  in  Paraguay  read 
books  on  botany,  study  the  flora  and  fauna,  write  to 
societies  in  Gotha,  make  plans  of  things,  search  for 
antiquities,  collect  old  manuscripts,  ride  like  a 
Neapolitan,  lose  himself  whenever  he  went  out,  and 
spend  his  life  in  useless  studies  when  gin,  caha,  horses, 
cards,  politics,  business  and  other  things  were  much 
more  obvious  ? 

Of  all  the  miserable  and  patched-up  craft  that,  to  the 
imminent  danger  of  their  engineers,  plied  in  asthmatic 
fashion  on  the  Paraguay,  the  "  Ipan6  "  was  worst. 
Condemned  in  Buenos  Ayres,  bought  for  a  song  by  an 
Italian  for  the  Paraguayan  trade,  broken  down  a  hun- 
dred times,  engines  a  mass  of  rust,  pipes  served  with 
rope-yarn,  cylinders  doubtful,  paddles  with  half  the 
floats  long  broken  from  running  upon  sand-banks, 
smoke-stack  stayed  on  the  one  side  with  a  rusty  chain 
and  on  the  other  with  a  raw-hide  rope,  paint  cracked, 
the  glass  of  half  the  scuttles  gone,  the  seams  of  decks 
gaping  like  cat-fish  in  a  drought,  her  single  wretched 
quarter-boat  used  as  a  hen-coop,  the  "Ipane"  was 
known  from  Santa  Fe  to  Cuyaba  as  the  most  perfect 
death-trap  in  the  trade.  Sensible  engineers — these 
chiefly  Scotchmen  who  had  drifted  borne  by  the 
"north-east  trade"  of  whisky  which  sets  out  of 
Greenock  and  takes  a  Scotchman  round  the  world, 
leaving  him  sometimes  weather-  (or  whisky-)  bound 
in  Paraguay — had  long  forsaken  her,  the  last  re- 
marking" with  an  oath  that,  blast  him  !  he  would 
never  undertake  again  to  navigate  "  a  blamed  revolving 
scrap-heap."  Basques  and  Italians,  Swedes  and  Nor- 
wegians, one  and  all,  had  left  declaring  that  the  partition 
betwixt  the  "  Ipand"  and  hell  was  far  too  thin  for  them. 
But  as  a  fool  or  wise  man  (for  the  result  places  him  in 
his  proper  category)  always  turns  up  for  such  a  job,  a 
stranded  stage-coach  driver  who  once  had  worked  a 
donkey-engine  in  Bahia  Blanca  stepped  into  the  breach, 
and  with  a  crew  of  negroes,  Neapolitans,  Indians, 
and  an  Irish  fireman,  used  to  force  the  "  Ipane"  " 
from  Asuncion  to  Corumba,  running  the  pressure 
up  to  a  hundred  pounds  an  inch  instead  of  the  forty 
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which  her  clattering  engines  tested  to  sixty  might  have 
borne  with  tolerable  ease.  So  to  this  Argo,  made  as  clean 
as  holystone  and  paint  laid  on  the  night  before  could 
clean,  we  all  turned  out  to  escort  the  German  Argonauts 
about  to  sail. 

A  curious  appearance  we  must  have  made  with 
Horrocks  on  an  enormous  horse  riding  like  a  Silenus  at 
the  head,  dressed  all  in  white,  decked  in  a  "jipi-japa" 
hat  and  patent  leather  riding  boots  on  the  legs  of  which 
the  Paraguayan  eagle  flapped  his  wings,  embroidered  in 
red  silk.  The  rest  dressed  chiefly  in  the  Correntino 
style  except  the  Consuls,  of  which  Asuncion  boasted  a 
mighty  store  ;  the  apothecary,  also  a  German,  together 
with  a  German  captain  in  the  Brazilian  fleet,  and  these 
last  all  in  European  clothes,  to  which  the  Germans 
added  spectacles  as  being  the  hall-mark  of  their 
nationality.  Hartogg,  his  wife  and  children,  came  in  a 
bullock  cart  drawn  by  two  apocalyptic  oxen,  conducted 
by  a  Paraguayan  who,  clad  in  white  and  with  a  red 
"  bayeta  "  cloak  over  one  arm,  sat  on  the  yoke  and 
beat  the  oxen  on  the  horns  with  a  stout  wooden  mallet, 
or,  jumping  off,  prodded  them  lustily  with  a  long  cane, 
pouring  a  torrent  of  continuous  blasphemy  in  Guarani 
upon  the  unoffending  beasts.  Lastly  a  negro  led  a 
mule,  the  only  animal  tradition  said  that  Hartogg  dared 
to  ride,  for  as  he  said  "the  mule  is  by  so  much  the 
most  damnable  of  all  the  beasts  that  I  prefer  him, 
for  when  he  throws  you  off  he  also  kicks  the  men  that 
catch  him,  in  the  stomach."  Cocktails  discussed,  the 
passengers  aboard,  the  mule  secured  close  to  the 
windlass,  the  wretched  steamer,  after  the  boiler  duly 
"primed"  upon  the  lookers-on,  got  under  way,  and 
heaving,  rattling,  with  a  noise  below  as  of  a  thousand 
rusty  chains,  staggered  into  mid  stream,  fired  off  her 
green  brass  guns,  and  dipped  her  flag  as  she  passed 
underneath  the  stern  of  the  Brazilian  flagship,  swelter- 
ing at  anchor  in  the  blazing  sun.  Hartogg,  after  a 
hurried  leave-taking,  leaned  upon  the  rail,  and  the  last 
sight  of  him  alive  was  his  square  German  face,  red 
nose  and  bushy  beard,  bent  shoulders,  and  greasy 
alpaca  coat,  as  holding  a  child  in  one  fat  hand  he  waved 
his  black  straw  hat  and  shouted  out,  "  Atios  hasda 
odra  vez." 

The  cavalcade  returned  to  town  racing  along  the 
sandy  half-deserted  streets,  rushing  through  clumps  of 
castor-oil  bushes  "  pechando  " — that  is,  riding  their 
horses  "breast  on"  upon  their  neighbours,  trying  to 
unhorse  each  other  by  putting  a  foot  under  the  nearest 
rider's  foot,  stooping  and  picking  up  handfuls  of  the 
red  sand  to  throw  in  one  another's  eyes,  and,  galloping 
to  the  Casa  Horrocks,  drew  up  with  a  jerk,  and  each 
man  after  hobbling  his  horse  got  off  to  mix  a  cocktail 
and  to  drink  success  to  Hartogg  and  his  "  Yerbal,"  whilst 
the  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  for  a  German  and  a  fool 
Hartogg  was  not  so  bad  a  fellow  as  he  looked.  Over  a 
cocktail  in  Asuncion  time  soon  slips  by,  and  whilst  the 
horses  hung  their  heads  outside,  hobbled  and  hitched  to 
posts,  day  faded  tropically  into  night,  no  twilight  inter- 
vening, and  as  the  company  sat  talking-  in  broken 
Spanish  so  that  all  might  understand  a  little  of  what 
was  said,  a  sound  of  lamentation  rose  from  the  port 
and  spread  through  every  street  of  the  half-peopled 
town.  Rockets  shot  up,  lights  flashed  in  the  Brazilian 
squadron,  steam  launches  came  and  went,  and  from  the 
Camp,  Rio  Grandense  orderlies  rushed  past  towards 
the  port,  their  horses  flying  through  the  black  Para- 
guayan night  as  they  were  horses  of  the  Walkyrie. 
Down  at  the  port  the  loafer,  without  whose  pre- 
sence no  port  in  any  land  is  quite  complete,  imparts 
the  news.  About  ten  miles  above  the  town  a  rapid 
known  as  "  the  Pass"  ran  strongly,  the  current  sweep- 
ing through  it  at  the  rate  of  seven  knots.  In  trying  to 
surmount  the  difficulty  the  old  machinery  had  failed, 
the  boiler  burst,  and  Hartogg  and  some  dozen  pas- 
sengers been  killed.  The  loafer  seemed  to  see  the 
hand  of  God  in  the  calamity,  for,  with  some  quite  un- 
necessary oaths,  he  told  us  that  the  mule  when  blown  into 
the  water  had  emerged  upon  an  island,  in  which  he  saw 
that  God  had  not  been  willing  that  such  a  good  "  sobre 
paso  "  beast  should  die.  On  the  gun-deck  of  the  Brazilian 
flag-ship  the  survivors  were  laid  out,  wrapped  all  in 
cotton-wool,  livid  and  horrible,  scalded  like  pigs,  and 
tortured  by  the  heat  and  the  mosquitoes. 

Amongst  them  Hartogg,  just  at  point  of  death,  con- 


scious and  cynical,  scalded  so  horribly  as  to  be  all  one 
wound.  Beside  him  stood  his  wife  and  children  quite 
unharmed ;  Brazilian  sailors  gathered  in  groups,  all 
weeping,  for  a  negro  soon  is  moved  to  tears  ;  doctors 
went  to  and  fro  with  ice  and  bandages,  ostensibly  to 
aid,  but  really  studying  the  cases,  and  as  pleased  as 
vivisectors  when  they  hit  upon  some  curious  way  of 
giving  useless  pain.  A  priest  prepared  his  tackling, 
and  stood  by  ready  to  hear  confession,  soothe  the  mind, 
and  give  the  soul  its  passport  into  bliss. 

Then  Hartogg  beckoned  feebly  to  his  wife,  and  said 
in  Spanish,  "  Your  good  God  is  careless  ;  let  the 
priest  bless  me,  it  will  do  you  good  ;  I  am  glad  the 
mule  is  safe — it  must  have  been  a  true  believer  all  the 
time.  Adios,  God  is  great,  but  inconsiderate."  Then 
stretching  out  his  miserable  hand  towards  the  frightened 
children  he  expired,  and  the  scared  priest  advancing 
signed  the  atheist's  body  with  the  cross. 

Out  towards  Lambare,  along  a  narrow,  deep  cut 
road,  planted  with  orange  and  "  paraiso  "  trees, 
ruinous  but  yet  walled  in  with  mouldering  Tapia  walls, 
is  situate  the  "  Cementerio  Protestante,"  where  Ger- 
mans, Englishmen,  Protestants,  atheists,  and  those 
who  die  outside  the  Christian  faith  in  Paraguay  are 
suffered  to  remain,  until  the  armadillos  dig  them  up. 

There  all  the  sojourners  at  Casa  Horrocks  brought 
Hartogg's  body  in  a  bullock  cart,  stretched  on  an  open 
bier,  and  with  his  snub  red  nose,  looking  more  like  a 
radish  than  in  life  emerging  from  the  flowers  which 
served  to  hide  the  horrid  marks  upon  his  face.  Some 
sort  of  "dust  to  dust"  and  pistol  firing,  snorting  of 
horses  ;  and,  whilst  they  lowered  the  body  with  lazos  into 
the  sandy  grave,  a  glass  fell  from  the  clothes,  and  as  his 
youngest  daughter  picked  it  up  she  smiled,  remarking 
that  she  thought  it  must  be  one  of  the  glasses  of  "el 
microsposio  de  papa." 

R.   B.   CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM. 

PHEASANT  SHOOTING. 

IN  the  sporting  annals   of  this  century  nothing  is 
more  remarkable  than  the  marvellous  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  pheasants.     At  the  end  of  the  last 
century  less  than  a  hundred  of  these  birds  was  con- 
sidered to  be  an  extraordinary  bag  for  a  single  day's 
shooting.      The  Holkham  Game  Book,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  shooting  records  in  the  world,  shows 
that  in  the  year  1800  no  more  than  355  pheasants  were 
killed  during  the  whole  season  upon  Lord  Leicester's 
famous  sporting  estate.     Pheasants  rapidly  grew  in 
favour,  however,  as  the  present  century  advanced  ;  so 
that  by  1845  a  bag  of  a  thousand  head  of  these  birds 
in    a    single    day's    shooting    could    be  recorded, 
while  about  forty    years    later — in  1883 — on  a  well- 
known  northern  estate — Lord  Sefton's — no  less  than 
6,036  head  of  pheasants  were  accounted  for  in  four 
days'  November  shooting.    The  best  of  these  four  days 
yielded    2,373    pheasants,   while,   in  addition  to  this 
immense  number  of  pheasants,  about   1,600  head  of 
other  game  were  picked  up  during  the  week.    In  1896, 
upon  this  same  estate  of  Croxteth,  7,099  pheasants  were 
bagged  during  four  days' shooting,  besides  other  game. 
Since  the  year  i860  the  demands  of  pheasant  shooters 
and  preservers  have  resulted  in  the  development  of  a 
highly  scientific  industry,  which  now  occupies  thousands 
of  hands  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  undoubtedly 
circulates  a  great  deal  of  money  in  rural  districts. 
The  late  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh's  estate  at  Elvedon 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  these  great  sporting  indus- 
tries.   In  these  establishments  the  art  of  rearing  is 
reduced  almost  to  an  exact  science.    It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  however,  that  even  where  keepers  are  pro- 
vided with  every  resource  that  experience  and  money 
can  command,  the  rearing  of  these  birds  is  an  easy 
matter.    It  is  calculated  that,  even  on  the  best  estates, 
little  more  than  50  or  60  per  cent,  of  pheasants  can  be 
produced  for  the  behoof  of  the  gunners  from  the  eggs 
gathered  and  put  under  hens.    How  every  minutest 
detail  is  thought  out  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that 
the  habitual  attendant  at  the  mews  is  advised  to  wear 
always  the  same  kind  of  clothing.    "  Any  conspicuous 
change  in  his  dress,"  says  a  leading  writer  on  this 
subject,  "  will  be  likely  to  cause  a  disturbance  often 
resulting  in  injury." 
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Pheasant  shooting  on  the  great  estates  is  now  re- 
served for  November  and  December,  by  which  time 
the  woodlands  are  completely  divested  of  their  autumn 
foliage,  and  the  highly  scientific  operation  of  "  show- 
ing "  pheasants  for  the  guns  and  ensuring  successful 
drives  can  be  properly  conducted.  The  magnificent 
month  of  October,  with  its  autumnal  glories,  is  there- 
fore a  good  deal  bereft  of  its  former  interest  for  the 
shooting  man,  so  far  as  pheasants  are  concerned.  Still 
even  upon  the  greater  estates  there  are  outlying  coverts 
to  be  shot  over,  and  a  few  guns  can  occupy  themselves 
in  a  small  way  profitably  enough.  Upon  more  modest 
estates,  and  upon  farms  where  pheasants,  from  the 
nature  of  the  country,  are  not  highly  preserved,  the 
less  ambitious  gunner,  especially  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land, can  still  go  out,  much  as  did  his  ancestors  of  the 
flint-and-steel  period,  and  pick  up  a  few  brace  of  wild- 
bred  birds  from  hedgerows,  roots  and  small  shaws  and 
coppices.  For  this  kind  of  shooting — and  a  very  de- 
lightful form  of  sport  it  is  on  a  clear  bright  October 
day — spaniels  can  still  be  profitably  employed.  It  is 
perfectly  true,  as  the  fashionable  gunner  who  cares 
only  for  big  shoots  and  immense  bags  is  careful  to 
impress  upon  you,  that  pheasants  shot  in  this  fashion 
are  vastly  easier  to  bring  down  than  the  driven  Novem- 
ber birds,  which  come  rattling  over  the  trees,  borne 
upon  a  strong  breeze,  at  any  pace  you  like  an  hour. 
But  the  glories  of  the  October  countryside  are,  in  truth, 
very  hard  to  beat,  with  the  fairy  gossamer  spreading 
upon  the  fields,  the  woodlands  clad  in  mantles  of  red 
and  gold,  the  ruddy  apples  still  gleaming  brightly  from 
the  orchard  trees,  and  perhaps  the  pleasant  Indian 
summer  lying  upon  the  land. 

The  pheasant,  although  nurtured  close  to  the  keeper's 
cottage  and  familiar  from  infancy  with  the  presence  of 
mankind,  loses  very  slowly  his  wild  characteristics.  It 
is  possible  that  a  century  or  two  of  the  modern  system 
of  hand-rearing  may  alter  the  instincts  of  these  birds, 
but  at  the  present  time  the  pheasant  reverts  with  extra- 
ordinary quickness  to  the  primaeval  habits  of  his 
ancestors.  Those  tame-looking  birds,  which  at  the 
end  of  September  you  see  loitering  quietly  about  the 
meadows,  roads  and  drives  near  the  keeper's  dwelling, 
require  very  little  education — a  day  or  two's  shooting — 
to  turn  them  into  the  wild,  shy,  suspicious  creatures 
which  they  naturally  are.  In  exactly  the  same  way  the 
fallow  deer,  which  for  hundreds  of  years  past  have 
sheltered  in  the  parks  of  England,  develop  upon  occa- 
sion with  marvellous  rapidity  their  ancient  wild 
instincts.  You  may  shoot  fallow  buck,  when  you 
require  them,  for  a  day  or  so  with  some  ease  ;  a  very 
little  teaching  with  the  rifle  changes  these  apparently 
confiding  deer  into  shyand  most  suspicious  animals.  Old 
keepers  will  tell  you  what  shifts  and  expedients  they  often 
have  to  resort  to  — even  to  the  putting  on  of  female 
attire — to  get  within  range  of  fallow  deer  which  have 
been  once  or  twice  shot  at.  At  these  great  pheasant 
drives  the  very  acme  and  perfection  of  modern  shooting 
is  to  be  witnessed,  and  fast,  rocketing  birds  are  pulled 
down  at  a  pace  and  with  a  precision  which,  to  the 
uninitiated  eye,  seems  little  short  of  marvellous. 
Perhaps  this  kind  of  shooting  may  seem  a  trifle  too 
mechanical,  and  smacks  somewhat  of  the  purely  manu- 
factured pastime,  such,  for  instance,  as  pigeon  slaying. 
Yet  the  pheasant  shooter  has  his  advantages.  He 
provides  a  considerable  amount  of  labour  throughout 
the  country  ;  he  brings  within  the  reach  of  all  an  article 
of  food  which  during  the  winter  months  is  often  as 
plentiful  and  as  cheap  as  poultry  ;  and  he  is  enabled  at 
the  same  time  to  please  himself  and  his  friends,  and  to 
exhibit  the  most  brilliant  shooting  yet  developed  in  these 
islands. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  hard  things  are  said  and 
will  continue  to  be  said  against  the  pheasant  preserver. 
Foxhunters  will  tell  you,  and  we  fear  there  is  a  strong 
element  of  truth  in  their  statements,  that  the  British 
breed  of  foxes  is  being  ruined  by  shooting  tenants,  who 
turn  down  miserable  mangy  vulpine  wretches,  which 
spread  disease  wholesale  and  threaten  in  some  districts 
to  ruin  the  chase  altogether.  The  purely  selfish  form 
of  shooting  man  is  a  type  which,  we  fear,  is  on  the 
increase.  At  heart  he  loathes  foxhunting,  and,  having 
divested  his  estate  as  far  as  possible  of  wild-bred  foxes, 
turns  down  a  few  imported  specimens,  which  have  been 


confined  in  some  filthy  kennel  till  they  are  mangy, 
against  the  coming  of  the  hounds.  By  so  doing  he 
hopes,  vainly  enough,  to  keep  peace  with  his  hunting 
neighbours.  More  usually  than  not  his  methods  are 
perfectly  well  known  and  appreciated  by  the  country- 
side. The  worst  form  of  modern  pheasant  rearer,  too 
often,  we  fear,  a  mere  nouveau  riche,  who  hopes  to  win 
his  way  in  society,  as  in  truth  he  does,  by  the  magni- 
tude and  magnificence  of  his  "  shoots,"  looks  upon 
pheasants  merely  as  so  many  counters  in  the  game  of 
existence.  At  heart  he  is  no  sportsman.  If  he  can 
produce  a  head  of  game  which  will  enable  him  to  attract 
desirable  visitors,  and  record  the  names  of  his  guests 
and  the  number  of  his  slain  pheasants  prominently  in 
the  newspapers,  he  is  well  content.  In  the  long  run 
this  type  of  person  may  be  surely  reckoned  upon  to  do 
far  more  harm  than  good  to  English  outdoor  sports. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

COMPETITION  between  painters  who  try  to  make 
"pictures"  like  photographs  and  photographers 
who  try  to  make  photographs  like  "pictures"  appears 
to  be  running  very  high.  My  duty  has  often  taken  me 
among  the  painters,  but  I  had  no  idea  till  the  other  day 
what  a  point  had  been  reached  on  the  other  side  in  this 
strange  craze  for  mongrel-making.  For  five  years  a 
photographic  exhibition — I  beg  its  pardon,  "  Salon" — 
has  opened  its  doors  at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  not  to 
speak  of  the  older  Royal  Photographic  Society  in  Pall 
Mall,  and  in  both,  though  more  proudly  and  undividedly 
in  the  former,  the  photograph  has  been  struggling  to 
disown  its  mechanical  limits.  In  the  preface — I  beg  its 
pardon,  "Forewords" — to  the  Catalogue  of  the  "Salon" 
will  be  found  this  pronouncement  : — 

"  The  aims  which  were  set  before  the  public  as  the 
mission  which  the  organizers  of  the  Salon  sought 
to  accomplish  were,  amongst  others,  to  show  that, 
released  from  mechanical  trammels,  Photography  is 
capable  of  dealing  with  the  subtleties  of  pictorial  effect ; 
that  it  may  aim  at  a  high  expression  of  decorative  value  ; 
that  it  may  be  suggestive  rather  than  purely  imitative  ; 
that  it  is  not  to  be  bound  down  by  any  rule  of  accuracy 
of  definition  ;  that  the  capability  of  producing  a  docu- 
mentary fact  does  not  preclude  the  power  of  exercising 
fancy  and  imagination  ;  and  that  an  indissoluble  con- 
nexion with  the  abstruse  mysteries  of  chemistry,  optics 
and  mathematics  is,  for  pictorial  work,  very  slight 
indeed." 

This  paragraph,  in  which  not  only  the  camera  but  the 
laws  of  number,  physics  and  chemistry  appear  to  dissolve 
away  and  leave  a  triumphant  Child  of  Fancy  released 
from  mechanical  trammels  so  that  he  may  suggest 
objects  inaccurately  defined,  would  seem  to  describe  a 
state  of  things  not  only  upsides  with  the  painter's  art, 
but  out  of  sight  of  mere  pictorial  production,  and  is 
followed,  indeed,  by  a  haughty  disclaimer  of  appreciation 
by  the  workers  in  less  emancipated  arts. 

"The  discrediting  of  ingrained  traditions,  and  the 
creation  of  new  principles  in  the  estimation  of  the  value 
of  results,  have  necessarily  brought  about  the  assump- 
tion that  photographers  should  themselves  be  capable 
of  fixing  the  standard  of  merit  of  their  own  pictorial 
work,  without  appealing  for  assistance  to  experts  in 
other  arts." 

I  am  no  photographer,  so  it  was  with  a  chastened 
mind  that  I  presented  myself  at  the  doors  of  the  Salon — 
with  no  idea  of  fixing  a  standard  of  merit,  since  the 
Society  had  kindly  done  that  already,  and  very  doubtful 
how  one  would  set  about  it  in  such  high  and  rarefied 
matters — humbly  curious  rather  to  see  what  it  was  all 
like. 

An  unmistakable  air  of  "art"  pervades  the  show 
and  is  set  up  before  one  enters  ;  for  the  invitation  is 
printed  in  the  corner  of  a  sheet  of  paper  in  those  small 
squares  of  type  which  force  the  printer  to  straggle  out 
the  spacing  of  some  of  his  words  and  elbow  others 
close  together.  The  walls  are  hung,  the  frames  are 
chosen  so  that  they  and  the  photographs  harmonize 
delicately  with  the  drab  of  the  matting,  and  Mr.  George 
Walton  has  gone  round  and  put  little  dabs  and  sprigs 
of  colour  here  and  there,  and  arranged  a  shelf  of  un- 
planed  wood  above  the  photographs  to  hold  certain 
pots  at  intervals.    But  when  we  get  inside  the  fore- 
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words  and  the  hangings  and  the  frames  and  under  the 
shelf  and  search  for  the  untrammelled  fancies  so  lightly 
connected  with  optics,  we  are  shocked  to  find  the 
mechanical  camera  obeying  the  laws  of  optics  and 
chemistry  as  of  old  without  a  trace  of  hesitation.  Some 
of  the  photographs,  it  is  true,  are  printed  on  very  rough 
paper ;  others  are  doctored  to  look  like  etchings  or 
lithographs  done  after  photographs,  and  in  one  case 
a  plate-mark  is  added  to  help  out  the  illusion  ;  many 
are  good  honest  photographs.  But  what  about  the 
photographs  which  remain  photographs,  but  set  up  to 
be  pictures  ? 

Well,  speaking,  not  to  photographers,  but  to  fellow- 
sufferers  from  picture  exhibitions,  I  should  say  that, 
compared  with  the  kind  of  "painters"  they  are  emu- 
lating, these  photographers  have  just  cause  for  pride. 
The  horrible  thing  that  both  they  and  the  painters  are 
trying  to  do,  they  do  less  offensively  than  the  painters, 
and  this  for  several  reasons.  They  have  one  vast  ad- 
vantage at  the  start,  in  the  fact  that  very  few  of  the 
photographs  are  coloured  ;  they  harmonize  quite 
decently  with  the  door-mat,  while  a  wall  of  the 
Academy  or  the  Institute  harmonizes  with  nothing.  It 
is  true  that  one  or  two  of  the  photographs  are 
coloured  ;  but,  awful  as  they  are,  this  semi-intentional, 
semi-mechanical  colouring  cannot  vie  with  the  full 
blast  of  misdirected  human  intention.  Then  in  the 
representation  of  form,  the  "pictures"  are  only 
trying  to  do,  with  imperfect  mechanical  means, 
what  the  photograph  does  perfectly  ;  the  man  whose 
ideal  is  a  brainless  account  of  things  is  not  likely 
to  have  the  brains  to  act  with  the  steady  brainless- 
ness  of  a  machine.  When,  therefore,  I  see  at 
this  exhibition,  under  the  title  "  Photography  Re- 
ceiving the  Approbation  of  Science  and  Art,"  three  un- 
comfortable nude  models  trying  in  vain  to  look  like 
human  beings  and  like  figures  in  a  composition,  and 
equally  distressed  nudes  stuck  up  in  trees  as  "  Dryads," 
I  am  delighted,  for  here  is  the  thing  relentlessly  done 
and  exposed  by  the  camera  that  hundreds  of  "  painters  " 
do  inefficiently  and  half-heartedly.  In  the  full  creep  of 
patient  production  a  fatal  qualm  comes  over  the  most 
camerarious  man,  and  blights  the  flower  of  perfect  art- 
lessness.  The  brain  weakly  begins  to  act  and  complain, 
to  mutiny,  to  choose  and  reject,  and  these  palterings 
absolutely  wreck  the  honest  silly  intention  with  which 
the  affair  began. 

It  is  pardonable,  therefore,  in  the  photographer  to 
think  he  is  every  bit  as  good  an  artist  as  nine-tenths  of 
the  painters.  He  poses  a  model,  chooses  his  slice  of 
landscape  with  quite  as  much  taste  ;  he  puts  a  fancy- 
dress  on  his  sitter  (this  is  what  is  meant  by  "  imagina- 
tion ")  and  calls  her  a  "  Nun  "  or  a  "  Nymph,"  exactly 
as  the  other  does.  And  here  in  both  cases  invention 
or  reminiscence  of  pictures  stops,  just  outside  of  the 
art  of  drawing.  But  for  the  rest  the  camera  comes 
in  and  does  completely  what  the  "painter" — who  has 
no  ideas  beyond  the  camera — does  bunglingly.  Just 
where  the  draughtsman's  art  begins  in  the  invention  of 
a  telling  expression  of  the  facts  as  they  interest  a 
brain,  man  and  machine  alike  set  to  work  at  their 
equable,  impartial,  indefatigable  blabbing  ;  and  at  this 
sort  of  game  the  blank,  perfect  disinterestedness  of  a 
machine  necessarily  beats  a  man. 

The  moral  of  the  proceedings,  then,  is  not  that  pho- 
tographers can  make  pictures,  but  that  a  vast  number 
of  "  picture  "  painters  are  making  very  poor  imitations 
of  photographs.  All  these  people  would  see  the 
absurdity  of  the  thing  if  the  attempt  were  made  in 
another  art :  if,  for  example,  phonographers  set  up  as 
musical  composers  because  they  could  collect  from  the 
sounds  in  the  world  notes  distantly  resembling  a 
melody.  A  finely  designed  figure  is,  as  much  as  a 
melody,  an  invention  in  its  pose  and  in  the  reliefs  and 
accents  of  its  limbs  and  modelling  ;  to  ask  a  model  to 
look  like  a  design  in  front  of  a  camera  is  an  even  sillier 
proceeding  than  asking  a  street  boy  to  whistle  "  Dove 
Sono "  into  a  phonograph.  The  photographer  may 
blur  the  focus  of  his  street  boy,  the  phonographer 
attenuate  the,  whistle  of  his,  but  the  one  proceeding 
will  no  more  put  "pictorial  effect"  into  the  plate 
than  the  other  will  give  musical  feeling  to  the  tune. 

The  writer  of  the  Forewords  of  course  does  not  mean 
what  he  says  or  say  what  he  means.    The  novelty  of 


these  recent  photographs  consists  to  begin  with  in 
cutting  and  composing  the  slice  of  nature  according  to 
a  different  pictorial  fashion  from  that  of  the  older 
photographs.  The  fashion  is  sometimes  better,  some- 
times worse  ;  generally  speaking  the  simpler  the  back- 
ground, the  less  affected  the  pose,  the  better.  Then 
there  is  the  relaxing  of  focus.  There  is  no  question 
here  of  mechanical  or  not  mechanical,  imitating  or  not 
imitating,  accurate  or  inaccurate  definition,  merely  a 
question  of  sharper  or  less  sharp  definition.  Once  the 
focus  is  fixed  the  camera  relentlessly,  accurately  imitates 
at  that  focus,  you  may  interfere  afterwards  by  retouch- 
ing, but  that  is  drawing,  not  photography.  There  is 
nothing  more  essentially  artistic  in  a  mechanically 
blurred  definition  than  in  a  mechanically  sharp.  The 
foggy  photograph  is  less  offensive  for  a  short  time 
till  you  find  it  out.  A  photograph  at  the  best  must 
be  an  indiscretion  ;  the  attempt  to  pass  it  off  as  a  pic- 
ture only  aggravates  its  impertinence. 

We  shall  all,  I  suppose,  to  the  end  of  time,  go  on 
preserving  and  resenting  photographs  of  our  friends, 
and  reluctantly  allowing  them  to  preserve  our  own. 
The  photographer  of  taste  sometimes  deceives  us  into 
thinking  for  a  day  or  two  that  such  portraits  are 
tolerable,  and  even  when  the  inevitable  impertinences 
begin  to  stare  out  at  us  we  forgive  them  for  something 
the  gossiping  witness  lets  slip  at  the  same  time,  some- 
thing we  might  otherwise  have  to  go  without.  But, 
apart  from  this  confessed  weakness,  one  would  like  to 
see  the  enormous  energy  and  skill  now  expended  in 
photography  engaged  on  something  better  than  the 
production  of  "pictures"  that  are  not  picures.  There 
is  plenty  of  historical  work  to  be  done,  like  the  extra- 
ordinary views  taken  at  the  recent  Jubilee  for  the 
cinematograph,  and  in  the  record  of  vanishing  buildings. 
Then  when  the  claims  of  affection  and  of  history  and 
of  science  are  satisfied,  photography  can  do  an  im- 
mense service  to  art,  not  by  producing  works  of  art,  but 
by  reproducing  them.  The  amateur  who  would  devote 
his  skill  to  photographing  on  a  large  scale  such  frag- 
ments, up  and  down  the  country,  of  mediseval  sculpture 
and  decoration  as  have  escaped  the  restorers,  and 
present  such  a  collection  to  a  public  library  or  museum, 
with  the  negatives,  would  be  doing  a  good  work  that 
it  does  not  pay  the  professional  to  do.  How  seldom 
is  it  possible,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  renowned 
buildings,  to  obtain  such  photographs  of  details  !  Then 
there  is  in  private  hands,  accessible  to  the  amateur,  a 
quantity  of  furniture,  embroidery,  tapestry,  plate, 
jewellery  and  examples  of  a  score  of  other  crafts 
also  deserving  record  for  the  student.  Every  small 
provincial  museum  ought  to  be  mainly  a  library  of 
photographs,  since  photographs  cost  comparatively  little, 
take  up  but  little  space,  and  are  more  enlightening  than 
a  meagre  and  second-rate  collection  of  objects  of  art. 
It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  we  shall  see  satisfactory 
collections  formed  till  there  is  a  livelier  sense  at  head- 
quarters of  the  value  of  photographs  to  students.  I 
wonder  how  many  students  of  some  particular  craft 
have  had  the  experience  of  asking  at  the  South 
Kensington  counter  for  a  print  of  one  of  the  photo- 
graphs in  the  Museum  collection,  and  going 
empty  away  because  not  a  single  copy  is  kept 
in  stock.  The  Museum  is  also  agent  for  the  sale 
of  Alinari's  photographs,  but  in  this  case  too 
not  a  print  is  to  be  had,  save  by  sending  to  Florence. 
A  Government  department  might  surely  go  so  far  as  to 
print  a  dozen  copies  of  each  photograph  instead  of  one, 
and  keep  that  dozen  replenished  as  the  demand  ex- 
hausted it.  As  it  is,  the  polite  official  tells  you  sadly 
that  "at  this  time  of  year"  it  will  take  weeks  to  pro- 
duce a  print,  and  the  man  who  needs  the  photograph  at 
the  moment  has  to  go  without.  Instead  of  this  ridi- 
culous arrangement,  a  museum  like  that  at  South 
Kensington  ought  to  have  an  important  photographic 
department,  at  least  as  well  managed  as  the  photo- 
graph shops  of  the  Alinari  type  abroad.  There  should 
be,  in  addition,  an  agency  for  the  photographs  of  all 
such  foreign  establishments  to  complete  the  South 
Kensington  collection,  a  reasonable  number  of  copies 
being  kept  in  stock.  We  cannot  do  our  photographs 
as  cheaply  as  the  Italian,  because  of  our  weather  ;  but 
cost  price,  or  a  little  over,  would  not  be  deadly.  Pri- 
vate dealers  cannot  get  a  large  enough  profit  out  of 
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this  sort  of  thing  in  England.  The  Autotype  Company- 
has  in  its  portfolios  an  immense  number  of  Braun's 
pictures  and  drawings  by  the  Old  Masters,  but  there 
are  very  few  that  it  is  worth  their  while  to  keep  copies 
of,  and  another  sort  of  art  must  help  to  keep  the  shop 
open.  Will  Mr.  Spielmann,  or  some  one  else  who 
makes  a  specialty  of  South  Kensington  scandals,  please 
lend  a  hand  in  getting  this  little  photograph  scandal 
put  right  ?  But  I  am  rambling  far  away  from  the 
"  Art  "  photograph.  D.  S.  M. 

BIRMINGHAM   MUSICAL   FESTIVAL  AND 
"KING  ARTHUR." 

UNTIL  Wednesday  I  was  not  aware  that  Birming- 
ham had  Brummagem  manners.  The  committee 
and  secretary  of  the  Musical  Festival  have  forced  the 
truth  upon  me.  They  graciously  invited  me  to  their 
concerts,  and,  highly  flattered,  I  accepted.  When  I 
arrived  on  Wednesday  evening  I  was  given  my  tickets, 
and  found  that  they  admitted  me  to  the  gallery  of  the 
Town  Hall  five  minutes  before  the  beginning  of  each 
concert.  I  found  also  that  in  event  of  the  seats  being 
occupied — as  they  were  on  Wednesday  night— I  had 
full  permission  to  stand  throughout  the  performance, 
and  that  in  event  of  there  being  no  standing  room  I 
had  full  permission  to  go  home.  Had  this  considerate 
treatment  been  extended  to  me  alone  I  could  have  com- 
prehended it — would  indeed  have  regarded  it  as  a  just 
reward  for  the  rudeness  in  which  I  have  indulged  in  these 
columns  in  my  frequent  moments  of  wrath  with  artistic 
sinners.  But  no:  many  of  my  professional  brethren, 
the  kindliest  and  politest  of  men,  incapable  of  a  harsh 
word  to  the  vainest  prima  donna  or  the  silliest  tenor, 
were  in  precisely  the  same  plight.  Not  having  offended, 
they  were  yet  punished.  It  was  less  on  my  account 
than  on  theirs  that  the  peculiar  Birmingham  notions  of 
courtesy  aroused  my  anger.  They  had  to  remain — 
their  duty  to  their  various  editors  kept  them  there  ;  but 
I  was  free.  Wherefore  I  shook  the  dust  of  Birmingham 
off  my  shoes — that  is  to  say  I  returned  my  tickets  to 
the  secretary,  together  with  a  hastily  scribbled  expres- 
sion of  my  feelings,  and  took  the  night  train  back  to 
London.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  committee  could 
come  here  some  day  and  let  the  critics  instruct  them  in 
the  elements  of  the  art  of  politeness  to  invited  guests. 
Even  those  of  us  who  in  print  systematically  disregard 
people's  feelings  would  flatter  them,  show  them  all  the 
things  that  are  considered  shocking  in  Birmingham, 
and  generally  make  them  comfortable,  and  send  them 
home  feeling  happy.  After  such  a  course  they 
might  perhaps  find  it  advisable  and  possible  to  give 
the  critics  the  little  they  ask  at  a  musical  festival — ■ 
namely  comfortable  seats  which  they  can  take  when 
they  like  and  leave  for  a  moment  without  the  certainty 
of  returning  from  the  telegraph  office  to  find  it 
usurped  by  some  immovable  incarnation  of  Brum- 
magem manners.  I  dread  that  unless  some  change  is 
made  even  the  gentlest  of  the  brotherhood  may  be  pro- 
voked to  tell  the  truth  about  the  festival.  At  present 
we  carefully  suppress  it.  We  never  say  that  the  whole 
affair  is  a  gigantic  fraud  organized  partly  to  gratify  the 
ambition  of  a  number  of  empty-headed  persons  to  look 
important  in  the  public  eye,  partly  to  fetch  money  into 
the  town,  partly  to  save  the  rich  Brummagemites  from 
supporting  their  own  hospitals  and  charities.  We 
should  not  dream  of  telling  how  the  prices  of  victuals, 
drinks  and  bedrooms  are  doubled  to  visitors  from 
London  or  the  country.  I  myself  will  be  the  last  to 
mention  these  matters.  But  depend  upon  it  some  meek 
exacerbated  soul  will  let  them  out  some  day  ;  and  in 
that  day  the  committee  will  wish  that  it  had  spent  half- 
a-crown  on  a  pocket-dictionary  and  ascertained  the 
meaning  of  the  word  courtesy. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  I  did  not  trouble  to  reach 
Birmingham  in  time  for  Dr.  Stanford's  Requiem. 
After  playing  through  the  score  the  truth  was  borne 
in  upon  me  that  it  consisted  largely  of  quotations 
from  Wagner  and  Gounod.  I  noted  only  one  original 
idea.  I  had  always  assumed  Dr.  Stanford,  as  an  Irish- 
man, to  be  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  but  he  quotes  a  familiar 
chorus  in  his  prayer  for  eternal  peace  ;  and  one  is 
bound  to  believe  that  a  man  whose  notion  of  eternal 
peace  is  to  see  the  flower-maidens  out  of  "Parsifal" 


dancing  round  him  for  ever  and  for  ever  is  a  Moham- 
medan. And  it  is  distinctly  original  to  introduce 
Mohammedanism  into  a  setting  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hymn  for  the  Dead.  But  leaving  such  frivolities — and 
Dr.  Stanford's  Requiem  is  frivolous — it  was,  on  the 
whole,  worth  going  even  so  far  as  Birmingham  to  hear 
Purcell's  "  King  Arthur  "  music.  Of  course  only  a 
selection  was  given,  and  many  of  the  numbers  of  that 
selection  were  badly  mutilated.  Still,  a  fair  part  of  it 
was  Purcell,  and  better  one  hour  of  Purcell  than  a 
thousand  hours  of  Stanford  and  his  comic  Requiem. 
Mr.  Bispham's  wonderful  singing  in  the  first  scene 
was  alone  worth  going  for  ;  partly  because  it  showed 
that  Mr.  Bispham,  in  spite  of  the  exaggerations  in  which 
he  has  lately  indulged,  is  one  of  the  greatest  baritones 
of  Europe,  partly  because  the  music  to  this  apparently 
trivial  scene  is  as  fine  as  any  music  in  existence  and  a 
distinct  forecast  of  much  nineteenth-century  music — 
compare  it  for  example  with  Wagner's  Erda  music.  Even 
Miss  Evangeline  Florence's  rather  un-Purcellian  version 
of  "  Fairest  isle"  was  thrilling  in  its  beauty,  and  some  of 
the  concerted  numbers — "Two  daughters  of  this  aged 
stream,"  "  Come  follow  me" — were  simply  entrancing. 
The  least  effective  numbers  were  the  choruses.  Purcell's 
choruses  were  intended  to  be  sung  by  a  limited  number 
of  singers  ;  they  are  unlike  Handel's,  some  of  which — 
"  Worthy  is  the  Lamb,"  "  Fixed  in  his  everlasting 
seat,"  "When  his  loud  voice  " — gain  amazingly  when 
given  by  a  large  body  of  choristers  ;  they  demand  the 
most  delicate  and  artistic  treatment  possible.  A 
chorus  of  some  hundreds  of  voices  is  far  too  strong  ; 
and  when  the  voices  are  of  the  Birmingham  type 
Purcell  is  as  likely  as  not  to  be  trampled  out  of 
recognition.  The  Birmingham  chorus  does  not  com- 
pare with  that  of  the  three  Western  dioceses ;  it 
is  harsh,  metallic,  clumsy,  and  given  to  getting 
out  of  tune  ;  the  tenors  shout  and  the  altos  are 
"  throaty."  In  the  Sacrifice  scene  their  redundant 
energy  helped  to  achieve  a  fine  barbaric,  pagan  effect ; 
but  the  fairy  music  later  might  as  well  have  been 
written  by  Smith,  Jones  or  Parry  for  anything  of  the 
fairy  character  there  was  left  in  it.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  Richter,  if  not  to  blame,  at  least  to  a  degree 
responsible  for  this.  Allowances  must  of  course  be 
made  for  an  excellent  German  musician  who  has  had  little 
or  no  opportunity  of  learning  how  great  our  English 
musician  is  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  he  next 
plays  Purcell  he  will  forget  all  about  our  Handel  tradi- 
tions and  bring  all  his  artistic  intelligence  and  consci- 
ence to  work  to  secure  a  genuine  interpretation.  There 
is  one  thing  however  which  I  find  it  difficult  to  for- 
give Richter.  When  a  number  of  disconnected  pieces 
like  the  music  to  "  King  Arthur  "  are  given  on  the  con- 
cert platform  there  can  be  no  reasonable  objection  to 
omitting  some  of  them  ;  but  the  strongest  possible 
protest  must  be  made  against  the  cuts  made  in  some  of 
the  finest  numbers.  It  is  on  record  that  Richter,  like 
Mottl,  when  he  heard  "The  Mastersingers  "  at  Covent 
Garden  objected  with  some  vehemence  to  the  absurd 
cuts  indulged  in  at  that  inartistic  centre.  Does  he  then 
imagine  Purcell  a  less  perfect  artist  than  Wagner  ? 
That  Wagner  did  bigger  things  in  a  bigger  way,  we 
know  ;  but  within  his  set  limits  Purcell  reaches  perfec- 
tion, which,  obviously,  cannot  be  beaten  ;  and  if  it  be  a 
crime  to  cut  up  a  perfect  art- work  like  "The  Master- 
singers  "  it  is  also  a  crime  to  cut  up  a  perfect  art-work 
like  the  Passacaglia  in  "  King  Arthur."  I  shall  not 
pardon  Richter  this  offence  until  he  does  either  "  King 
Arthur"  or  some  other  of  Purcell's  compositions  in  a 
way  which  shows  that  his  error  was  simply  the  result 
of  untoward  circumstances.  It  only  remains  to  be  said 
that  the  two  harpsichord  parts  were  excellently  played 
by  Mr.  Dolmetsch  and  Mrs.  Elodie  Dolmetsch.  A  good 
many  unintelligent  musical  people  have  complimented 
Mr.  Maitland  on  these  parts  ;  but  I  may  take  this 
opportunity  of  saying  that  Mr.  Maitland's  parts  were 
discarded  for  some  reason  and  entirely  new  ones 
written  by  Mr.  Dolmetsch.  And,  by  the  way,  it  is 
astonishing  that  after  my  exposure  of  last  week  one 
or  two  critics,  in  discussing  this  performance,  should 
talk  of  Mr.  Maitland  as  a  "competent  musician" 
and  his  edition  of  "  King  Arthur"  as  "  the  best." 
What  I  proved,  giving  chapter  and  verse  in  a  multitude 
of  instances,  was  that  the  critic  of  the  "Times"  did 
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not  know  the  elements  of  harmony  ;  that  his  edition 
was  a  mass  of  errors  ;  and  that  while  pretending  to  let 
Purcell  "  speak  for  himself"  he  had  scarcely  lost  one 
opportunity  of  altering  and  distorting  him.     J.  F.  R. 

P.S.  —  I  had  just  affixed  my  signature  triumphantly 
to  this  nourish  when  a  friend  brought  me  a  copy  of 
Thursday's  "Birmingham  Daily  Post "  containing  the 
following  letter  : — 

Sir, — As  an  impression  has  been  created  in  some 
quarters  that  in  my  edition  of  "  King  Arthur"  I  have 
made  sundry  alterations  which  amount  to  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  composer's  idea,  perhaps  you  will  allow 
me  to  state  that  my  only  object  in  preparing  the  work 
for  the  Birmingham  Festival  has  been  to  realize  as  far 
as  possible  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  origin- 
ally intended  to  be  performed.  The  only  professedly 
complete  edition  of  the  music  hitherto  accessible, 
Professor  Edward  Taylor's,  is  notoriously  imperfect, 
since  only  a  certain  proportion  of  the  existing  MSS. 
were  examined  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  text. 
The  discovery  of  other  manuscript  authorities  in  more 
recent  days  has  materially  altered  the  balance  of 
evidence  in  favour  of  certain  readings,  and  in  every 
instance  I  have  adopted  the  reading  supported  by  the 
best  or  oldest  authorities.  All  musicians  know  that  in 
Purcell's  time  many  progressions  of  harmony  were 
allowed,  and  even  preferred,  which  in  modern  days  have 
been  forbidden,  or  at  least  disapproved.  As  I  thought 
it  desirable  to  present  as  nearly  as  possible  what 
Purcell  wrote,  I  did  not  feel  bound  to  soften  down  his 
alleged  crudities,  or  rewrite  his  music  from  the  modern 
point  of  view,  as  some  editors  have  not  scrupled  to  do. 
For  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  principle  on 
which  I  worked  I  must  refer  any  of  your  readers  who 
may  be  interested  in  the  subject  to  the  preface  to  my 
edition,  and  to  an  article  of  mine  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  "  Musician."  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland. 

October  6. 

This  could  not  be  allowed  to  pass.  I  asked  the 
editor  of  the  "  Daily  Post  "  by  wire  whether  he  would 
insert  a  reply  in  his  next  issue  ;  and  receiving  a  reply 
in  the  affirmative  telegraphed  this  modest  little  re- 
joinder : — 

Sir, — Mr.  Fuller  Maitland's  attempt  to  foist  his  own 
"  crudities  "  upon  Purcell  is  ingenious.  Unfortunately, 
it  was  shown  in  the  "Saturday  Review "  that  Mr. 
Maitland's  edition  is  full  of  errors  in  elementary  har- 
mony for  which  there  is  no  authority  whatever.  The 
"  crudities  "  objected  to  in  the  "  Saturday"  arise  entirely 
from  Mr.  Maitland's  inability  to  carry  out  Purcell's 
clear  directions  as  to  the  "  filling  in  "  of  the  accompani- 
ments. But  there  is  another  objection  to  Mr.  Maitland's 
score  than  its  "crudities."  He  refers  to  his  article  in 
"The  Musician."  In  that  article  he  confesses  that  far 
from  having  tried  "  to  realize  as  far  as  possible  the 
conditions  under  which  '  King  Arthur '  was  originally 
intended  to  be  performed,"  he  has  actually  altered  some 
numbers  because  in  their  altered  form  Mr.  Maitland 
thought  they  sounded  "more  effective."  Moreover, 
instead  of  altering  only  two  songs,  as  stated  in  "The 
Musician,"  he  has  altered  the  greater  number  of  them  ; 
and  he  can  safely  be  defied  to  produce  any  authority 
whatever  for  these  alterations.  What  more  can  be 
said  in  condemnation  of  his  disarrangement  of  a  great 
English  composer's  work  ?  John  F.  Runciman. 

Unless  I  wish  to  waste  a  column  or  more  of  this 
paper  by  giving  a  complete  list  of  Mr.  Maitland's 
bungles,  there  is  little  more  to  be  said.  No  musician 
who  is  willing  to  spend  five  minutes  on  the  score  will 
or  can  deny  the  force  of  my  indictment.  It  is  useless 
for  Mr.  Maitland  to  wriggle,  or  to  try  to  drag  a  herring 
across  the  scent  by  talking  vaguely  of  "other  manu- 
script authorities."  I  have  purposely  avoided  the 
complicated  question  of  debateable  readings.  It  is  in 
filling  in  simple  harmonies  about  which  there  can  be  no 
argument  that  Mr.  Maitland  has  chiefly  come  to  grief. 
It  is  true  that  Purcell — like  Bach,  Handel,  and  indeed 
all  the  great  composers — wrote  consecutive  fifths. 
But  they  occur  between  moving  parts  :  they  never 
consist  of  heavy  chords  skipping  all  over  the  stave 
as  on  p.  105  of  Mr.  Maitland's  arrangement.  It  is 
true  that  Purcell  wrote  what  we  now  consider  false 
relations,  and  that  his  cadences,  with  the  tonic  sounded 


together  with  the  leading  note,  are  sometimes  unplea- 
sant to  our  ears.  I  do  not  blame  Mr.  Maitland  for 
these  :  I  only  blame  him  when  he  has  meddled  with 
them,  "as  some  [other]  editors  have  not  scrupled  to 
do,"  and  made  them  worse.  I  also  blamed  him  for 
writing  orchestral  parts — as  he  has  confessed — where 
Purcell  wrote  no  orchestral  parts,  and  for  omitting — as 
he  has  also  confessed — basses  which  Purcell  did  write. 
The  mental  process  which  enables  him,  after  owning  to 
these  alterations,  not  only  to  say  that  he  has  made  no 
alterations,  but  also  to  castigate  previous  editors  for 
the  alterations  they  have  made,  is  to  me  an  inscrutable 
mystery.  And  as  that  I  am  content  to  leave  it.  I  only 
wish  it  to  be  known  that  Mr.  Maitland's  score  is  wholly 
untrustworthy. 

AT  SEVERAL  THEATRES. 

"  Francillon."    From  the  French  of  Alexandre  Dumas 
fils.    A  comedy  in  three  acts.    Duke  of  York's 
Theatre. 

Triple  Bill  at  the  Avenue  Theatre,  2  October,  1897. 
"As  You  Like  It."  Grand  Theatre,  Islington,  4  Octo- 
ber, 1897. 

"  Oh,  Susannah  !"  Farcical  comedy  in  three  acts,  by 
Messrs.  Ambient,  Atwood  and  Vaun.  Royalty 
Theatre,  5  October,  1897. 

"The  Liars."  A  new  and  original  comedy,  by  Henry 
Arthur  Jones.    Criterion  Theatre,  6  October,  1897. 

T  NEVER  see  Miss  Ada  Rehan  act  without  burning  to 
present  Mr.  Augustin  Daly  with  a  delightful  villa 
in  St.  Helena,  and  a  commission  from  an  influential 
committee  of  his  admirers  to  produce  at  his  leisure  a 
complete  set  of  Shakespear's  plays,  entirely  rewritten, 
reformed,  rearranged,  and  brought  up  to  the  most 
advanced  requirements  of  the  year  1850.  He  was  in 
full  force  at  the  Islington  Theatre  on  Monday  evening 
last  with  his  version  of  "As  You  Like  It  "  just  as  I  don't 
like  it.  There  I  saw  Amiens  under  the  greenwood 
tree,  braving  winter  and  rough  weather  in  a  pair  of 
crimson  plush  breeches,  a  spectacle  to  benumb  the  mind 
and  obscure  the  passions.  There  was  Orlando  with 
the  harmony  of  his  brown  boots  and  tunic  torn  asunder 
by  a  piercing  discord  of  dark  volcanic  green,  a  walking 
tribute  to  Mr.  Daly's  taste  in  tights.  There  did  I  hear 
slow  music  stealing  up  from  the  band  at  all  the  well- 
known  recitations  of  Adam,  Jacques  and  Rosalind,  lest 
we  should  for  a  moment  forget  that  we  were  in  a 
theatre  and  not  in  the  forest  of  Arden.  There  did  I 
look  through  practicable  doors  in  the  walls  of  sunny 
orchards  into  an  abyss  of  pitchy  darkness.  There  saw 
I  in  the  attitudes,  grace  and  deportment  of  the  forest 
dwellers  the  plastique  of  an  Arcadian  past.  And  the 
music  synchronized  with  it  all  to  perfection,  from  "  La 
Grande  Duchesse "  and  "  Dichter  und  Bauer,"  con- 
ducted by  the  leader  of  the  band,  to  the  inevitable  old 
English  airs  conducted  by  the  haughty  musician  who  is 
Mr.  Daly's  special  property.  And  to  think  that  Mr. 
Daly  will  die  in  his  bed,  whilst  innocent  presidents  of 
republics,  who  never  harmed  an  immortal  bard,  are 
falling  on  all  sides  under  the  knives  of  well-intentioned 
reformers  whose  only  crime  is  that  they  assassinate  the 
wrong  people  !  And  yet  let  me  be  magnanimous.  I 
confess  I  would  not  like  to  see  Mr.  Daly  assassinated  : 
St.  Helena  would  satisfy  me.  For  Mr.  Daly  was  in 
his  prime  an  advanced  man  relatively  to  his  own  time 
and  place,  and  was  a  real  manager,  with  definite 
artistic  aims  which  he  trained  his  company  to  accom- 
plish. His  Irish-American  Yanko-German  comedies, 
as  played  under  his  management  by  Ada  Rehan 
and  Mrs.  Gilbert,  John  Drew,  Otis  Skinner  and 
the  late  John  Lewis,  turned  a  page  in  theatrical  his- 
tory here,  and  secured  him  a  position  in  London  which 
was  never  questioned  until  it  became  apparent  that  he 
was  throwing  away  Miss  Rehan's  genius.  When,  after 
the  complete  discovery  of  her  gifts  by  the  London  public, 
Mr.  Daly  could  find  no  better  employment  for  her  than 
in  a  revival  of  "Dollars  and  Cents,"  his  annihilation 
and  Miss  Rehan's  rescue  became  the  critic's  first  duty. 
Shakespear  saved  the  situation  for  a  time,  and  got 
severely  damaged  in  the  process  ;  but  "  The  Countess 
Gucki  "  convinced  me  that  in  Mr.  Daly's  hands  Miss 
Rehan's  talent  was  likely  to  be  lost  not  only  to  the 
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modern  drama,  but  to  the  modern  Shakespearean  stage  : 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  indispensable  conditions  of  its 
own  fullest  development.  No  doubt  starring  in  Daly 
Shakespear  is  as  lucrative  and  secure  as  the  greatest  of 
Duse's  achievements  are  thankless  and  precarious  ;  but 
surely  it  must  be  better  fun  making  money  enough  by 
"  La  Dame  aux  Camelias  "  to  pay  for  "  Heimat  "  and 
"  La  Femme  de  Claude,"  and  win  the  position  of  the 
greatest  actress  in  the  world  with  all  three,  than  to 
astonish  provincials  with  versions  of  Shakespear  which 
are  no  longer  up  even  to  metropolitan  literary  and 
dramatic  standards. 

However,  since  I  cannot  convert  Miss  Rehan  to  my 
view  of  the  position,  I  must  live  in  hope  that  some  day 
she  will  come  to  the  West  End  of  London  for  a  week 
or  two,  just  as  Rejane  and  Sarah  Bernhardt  do,  with 
some  work  of  sufficient  novelty  and  importance  to  make 
good  the  provincial  wear  and  tear  of  her  artistic  prestige. 
Just  now  she  is  at  the  height  of  her  powers.  The 
plumpness  that  threatened  the  Countess  Gucki  has 
vanished  :  Rosalind  is  as  slim  as  a  girl.  The  third  and 
fourth  acts  are  as  wonderful  as  ever — miracles  of  vocal 
expression.  If  "As  You  Like  It"  were  a  typical 
Shakespearean  play,  I  should  unhesitatingly  declare 
Miss  Rehan  the  most  perfect  Shakespearean  executant 
in  the  world.  But  when  I  think  of  those  plays  in  which 
our  William  anticipated  modern  dramatic  art  by  making 
serious  attempts  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature — "  All's 
Well,"  "Measure  for  Measure,"  "Troilus  and  Cressida  " 
and  so  on- — I  must  limit  the  tribute  to  Shakespear's 
popular  style.  Rosalind  is  not  a  complete  human  being  : 
she  is  simply  an  extension  into  five  acts  of  the  most 
affectionate,  fortunate,  delightful  five  minutes  in  the 
life  of  a  charming  woman.  And  all  the  other  figures  in 
the  play  are  cognate  impostures.  Orlando,  Adam, 
Jacques,  Touchstone,  the  banished  Duke  and  the  rest 
play  each  the  same  tune  all  through.  This  is  not 
human  nature  or  dramatic  character:  it  is  juvenile  lead, 
first  old  man,  heavy  lead,  heavy  father,  principal 
comedian  and  leading  lady,  transfigured  by  magical 
word-music.  The  Shakespearolators  who  are  taken  in 
by  it  do  not  know  drama  in  the  classical  sense  from 
"drama"  in  the  technical  Adelphi  sense.  You  have 
only  to  compare  Orlando  and  Rosalind  with  Bertram  and 
Helena,  the  Duke  and  Touchstone  with  Leontes  and  Au- 
tolycus,  to  learn  the  difference  from  Shakespear  himself. 
Therefore  I  cannot  judge  from  Miss  Rehan's  enchanting 
Rosalind  whether  she  is  a  great  Shakespearean  actress 
or  not  :  there  is  even  a  sense  in  which  I  cannot  tell 
whether  she  can  act  at  all  or  not.  So  far,  I  have  never 
seen  her  create  a  character  :  she  has  always  practised 
the  same  adorable  arts  on  me,  by  whatever  name  the 
playbill  has  called  her — Nancy  Brasher  (ugh  !),  Viola,  or 
Rosalind.  I  have  never  complained  :  the  drama  with 
all  its  heroines  levelled  up  to  a  universal  Ada  Rehan 
has  seemed  no  such  dreary  prospect  to  me  ;  and  her 
voice,  compared  to  Sarah  Bernhardt's  voix  (for,  has 
been  as  all  the  sounds  of  the  woodland  to  the  chinking 
of  twenty-franc  pieces.  In  Shakespear  (what  Mr. 
Daly  leaves  of  him)  she  was  and  is  irresistible  :  at 
Islington  on  Monday  she  made  me  cry  faster  than  Mr. 
Daly  could  make  me  swear.  But  the  critic  in  me  is 
bound  to  insist  that  Ada  Rehan  has  as  yet  created 
nothing  but  Ada  Rehan.  She  will  probably  never  excel 
that  masterpiece  ;  but  why  should  she  not  superimpose 
a  character  study  or  two  on  it  ?  Duse's  greatest  work 
is  Duse  ;  but  that  does  not  prevent  Cesarine,  Santuzza 
and  Camille  from  being  three  totally  different  women, 
none  of  them  Duses,  though  Duse  is  all  of  them.  Miss 
Rehan  would  charm  everybody  as  Mirandolina  as 
effectually  as  Duse  does.  But  how  about  Magda  ?  It 
is  because  nobody  in  England  knows  the  answer  to  that 
question  that  nobody  in  England  as  yet  knows  whether 
Ada  Rehan  is  a  creative  artist  or  a  mere  virtuosa. 

"The  Liars,"  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones's  new  comedy, 
is  one  of  his  lighter  works,  written  with  due  in- 
dulgence to  the  Criterion  company  and  the  playgoing 
public.  Its  subject  is  a  common  enough  social  episode 
— a  married  lady  sailing  too  close  to  the  wind  in  a 
flirtation,  and  her  friends  and  relatives  interposing  to 
half  hustle,  half  coax  the  husband  and  wife  into  a  re- 
conciliation, and  the  gallant  off  to  Africa.  Mr.  Jones 
has  extracted  from  this  all  the  drama  that  can  be  got 
from  it  without  sacrificing  verisimilitude,  or  spoiling  the 


reassuring  common  sense  of  the  conclusion.  Its  interest, 
apart  from  its  wealth  of  comedy,  lies  in  its  very  keen 
and  accurate  picture  of  smart  society.  Smart  society 
will  probably  demur,  as  it  always  does  to  views  of  it 
obtained  from  any  standpoint  outside  itself.  Mr.  Jones's 
detachment  is  absolute  :  he  describes  Mayfair  as  an 
English  traveller  describes  the  pygmies  or  the  Zulus, 
caring  very  little  about  the  common  human  perver- 
sities of  which  (believing  them,  of  course,  to  be  the 
caste-mark  of  their  class)  they  are  so  self-importantly 
conscious,  and  being  much  tickled  by  the  morally  signi- 
ficant peculiarities  of  which  they  are  not  conscious  at 
all.  "Society"  is  intensely  parochial,  intensely  con- 
ceited, and,  outside  that  art  of  fashionable  life  for  which 
it  has  specialized  itself,  and  in  which  it  has  acquired  a 
fairly  artistic  technique,  trivial,  vulgar  and  horribly 
tiresome.  Its  conceit,  however,  is  not  of  the  personally 
self-complacent  kind.  Within  its  own  limits  it  does 
not  flatter  itself :  on  the  contrary,  being  chronically 
bored  with  itself,  it  positively  delights  in  the  most 
savage  and  embittered  satire  at  its  own  expense  from 
its  own  point  of  view.  For  example,  Thackeray,  who 
belonged  to  it  and  hated  it,  is  admired  and  endorsed  by 
it,  because,  with  all  his  rancour  against  its  failings,  he 
took  Hyde  Park  Corner  as  the  cosmic  headquarters,  a 
Ptolemaic  mistake  which  saved  his  gentility  throughout 
all  his  Thersites  railings  at  it.  Charles  Dickens,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  never  be  a  gentleman,  because  it  never 
occurred  to  him  to  look  at  fashionable  society  otherwise 
than  from  the  moral  and  industrial  centres  of  the  com- 
munity, in  which  position  he  was  necessarily  "an  out- 
sider" from  the  point  of  view  of  the  parishioners  of  St. 
James  of  Piccadilly  and  St.  George  of  Hanover  Square. 
That  this  outside  position  could  be  a  position  of  advan- 
tage, even  to  a  literary  lion  flatteringly  petted  and  freely 
fed  at  the  parish  tables,  is  a  conception  impossible  to  the 
insider,  since  if  he  thought  so,  he  would  at  once,  by 
that  thought,  be  placed  outside.  All  fiction  which  deals 
with  fashionable  society  as  a  class  exhibits  this  division 
into  Thackeray  and  Dickens — into  the  insider  and  the 
outsider.  For  my  own  part  I  recommend  the  outside, 
because  it  is  possible  for  the  outsider  to  comprehend 
and  enjoy  the  works  of  the  insiders,  whereas  they  can 
never  comprehend  his.  From  Dickens's  point  of  view 
Thackeray  and  Trollope  are  fully  available,  whilst  from 
their  point  of  view  Dickens  is  deplorable.  Just  so  with 
Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Pinero.  Mr.  Jones's  pictures  of 
society  never  seem  truthful  to  those  who  see  ladies  and 
gentlemen  as  they  see  themselves.  They  are  restricted 
to  Mr.  Pinero's  plays,  recognizing  in  them  alone  poetic 
justice  to  the  charm  of  good  society.  But  those  who 
appreciate  Mr.  Jones  accommodate  themselves  without 
difficulty  to  Mr.  Pinero's  range,  and  so  enjoy  both.  In 
the  latest  plays  of  these  two  authors  the  difference  is 
very  marked.  The  pictures  of  fashionable  life  in  "  The 
Princess  and  the  Butterfly,"  containing,  if  we  except 
the  mere  kodaking,  not  one  stroke  that  is  objectively 
lifelike  or  even  plausible,  is  yet  made  subjectively  appro- 
priate in  a  most  acceptable  degree  by  the  veil  of  senti- 
mental romance  which  it  casts  over  Mayfair.  In  "The 
Liars,"  the  "smart"  group  which  carries  on  the 
action  of  the  piece  is  hit  off  to  the  life,  with  the  result 
that  the  originals  will  probably  feel  brutally  misrepre- 
sented. 

And  now  comes  in  the  oddity  of  the  situation.  Mr. 
Jones,  with  a  wide  and  clear  vision  of  society,  is  content 
with  theories  of  it  that  have  really  no  relation  to  his 
observation.  The  comedic  sentiment  of  "  The  Liars  '  is 
from  beginning  to  end  one  of  affectionate  contempt  for 
women  and  friendly  contempt  for  men,  applied  to  their 
affairs  with  shrewd  worldly  common  sense  and  much 
mollifying  humour  ;  whilst  its  essentially  pious  theology 
and  its  absolute  conceptions  of  duty  belong  to  a 
passionately  anti-comedic  conception  of  them  as  temples 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Its  observations  could  only  have 
been  made  to-day  ;  its  idealism  might  have  been  made 
yesterday  ;  its  reflections  might  have  been  made  a  long 
time  ago.  Against  this  I  am  inclined  to  protest.  It 
is  surely  immoral  for  an  Englishman  to  keep  two  esta- 
blishments, much  more  three. 

The  incongruities  arising  from  the  different  dates  of 
Mr.  Jones's  brain  compartments  have,  happily,  the 
effect  of  keeping  his  sense  of  humour  continually  stir- 
ring.   I  am  sure  "The  Liars  "  must  be  an  extremely 
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diverting-  play  on  the  stage.  But  I  have  not  seen  it 
there.  Mr.  Wyndham's  acting-manager  wrote  to  ask 
whether  I  would  come  if  I  were  invited.  I  said  Yes. 
Accordingly  I  was  not  invited.  The  shock  to  my  self- 
esteem  was  severe  and  unexpected.  I  desire  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood,  however,  that  I  forgive  every- 
body. 

The  conscientious  transliteration  (for  the  most  part) 
of  the  "  Francillon  "  of  Dumas  fits  at  the  Duke  of 
York's  Theatre  makes  a  very  tolerable  evening's  amuse- 
ment. It  is,  of  course,  only  here  to  get  hallmarked  as 
a  London  success,  and  is  planned  to  impress  unso- 
phisticated audiences  as  an  exceedingly  dashing  and 
classy  representation  of  high  life.  Mrs.  Brown  Potter 
is  unsparing  of  the  beauties  of  her  wardrobe,  and  indeed 
of  her  own  person.  She  seems,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
congenitally  incapable  of  genuine  impersonation  ;  but 
she  has  coached  herself  into  a  capital  imitation  of  a  real 
French  actress  playing  the  part,  which  she  thoroughly 
understands.  Saving  one  or  two  lapses  into  clowning 
for  provincial  laughs,  her  performance  is  not  a  bad 
specimen  of  manufactured  acting.  The  best  manu- 
factured acting  I  ever  saw  was  Modjeska's.  It  was 
much  stricter,  adroiter,  finer,  cleverer,  more  elaborate 
and  erudite  than  Mrs.  Brown  Potter's  ;  but  Modjeska 
was  not  genial.  Mrs.  Brown  Potter  is  genial.  Her  good 
looks  are  unimpaired  ;  and  only  the  very  hard-hearted 
will  feel  much  ill  used  by  her  shortcomings,  especially 
as  she  is  well  supported  in  a  good  play,  carefully 
managed  and  staged  up  to  the  point  of  making  several 
prolonged  passages  of  pure  pantomime  quite  successful. 
Mr.  Bellew  should  stay  in  London  a  while,  to  brush 
away  a  few  trifling  stage  habits  which,  like  the  comedy 
itself,  begin  to  date  a  little.  He  plays  with  his  old 
grace  and  much  more  than  his  old  skill  and  ease,  in  the 
quiet  style  of  the  eighties,  which  is  also  revived  with 
success  by  Messrs.  Elwood,  Thursby  and  Beauchamp. 
Mr.  J.  L.  Mackay  keeps  to  his  own  somewhat  later 
date,  not  unwisely,  as  Stanislas. 

"  Oh,  Susannah  !  "  at  the  Royalty,  by  Messrs.  Mark 
Ambient,  A.  Atwood  and  R.  Vaun,  would  be  an  ex- 
tremely ingenious  farce  if  its  authors  had  contrived  to 
make  the  incidents  credible  or  even  possible.  It  is 
nevertheless  made  positively  thrilling  by  the  genius  of 
a  Miss  Louie  Freear,  who  flings  down  a  weedy  glove 
on  the  stage  and  exclaims,  "Aw  chucks  dahn  me 
gimlet  "  (I  throw  down  my  gauntlet),  and  makes  the 
audience  scream  — made  me  scream — frantically  with 
laughter  at  this  simple-minded  pleasantry.  She  has 
sense  of  character,  enormous  comic  force  of  the  rare 
pathetic  kind,  wonderful  powers  of  mimicry,  instinctive 
good  judgment  as  an  executant,  and  unrivalled  artistic 
command  of  all  the  humours  of  the  slum  and  back 
kitchen.  The  popular  history  of  the  English  stage  for 
the  next  ten  years  will  be  the  history  of  Miss  Freear 
and  Mr.  Dan  Leno. 

The  triple  bill  at  the  Avenue  begins  with  a  trivial 
comedietta  in  eighteenth-century  costume  which  any 
well-trained  footman  and  lady's-maid  could  move 
through  with  credit.  If  actors  would  only  learn  their 
business  as  footmen  do,  such  trifles  would  be  more 
popular.  "  My  Lady's  Orchard,"  by  Mrs.  Oscar 
Beringer,  is  a  little  tale  of  chivalry  of  the  naive 
"Waverley"  school — a  play  for  children.  Miss  Esme 
Beringer,  by  some  desperate  and  very  clever  and 
striking  overplaying  as  the  troubadour,  undertakes  to 
force  it  up  to  concert  pitch,  a  heroic  but  impossible 
task.  Mr.  Brookfield's  part  misfits  him  amusingly. 
In  "  The  Mermaid "  there  is  some  bearable  music, 
especially  a  new  version  of  that  charming  old  song 
"I've  been  roaming."  With  Miss  Lottie  Venne  and 
Mr.  Wyatt  to  act,  and  an  agreeably  grave  young  lady 
named  Miss  Davenport  to  provide  serious  relief  as 
prima  donna,  the  piece,  which  is  of  just  the  right  length 
for  its  kind,  serves  its  turn  better  than  the  usual  over- 
dose. G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  position  revealed  by  the  Bank  of  England 
return  this  week  was  far  from  satisfactory,  the 
reserve  having  fallen  ^1,435,468,  whilst  the  proportion 
of  reserve  to  liabilities  at  43 '56  per  cent,  showed  a 
decline  of  4*8  per  cent.    The  falling  off  in  bullion  was 


accounted  for  by  ^300,000  exported,  which,  added  to 
the  usual  dividend  requirements  at  the  end  of  a  quarter, 
caused  a  falling  off  in  the  bullion  to  the  extent  of 
^1,170,633.  The  balance  of  decrease  in  reserve  was 
the  result  of  ,£264,635  having  been  added  to  the  active 
circulation.  Despite  these  figures,  the  directors  did  not 
make  any  change  in  the  standard  rate,  which  remained 
at  2.\  per  cent.  Further  outgoings  of  gold  took  place, 
with  the  result  that  discount  rates  stiffened  on  Thursday 
afternoon  and  three  months  fine  bills  were  quoted  at 
3  to  2s  Per  cent.,  those  of  four  months  date  at  2^  to 
2fV,  pet"  cent,  and  six  months  at  2%  to  2  \  per  cent.  The 
Bank  of  Bengal  advanced  its  standard  rate  during  the 
week  from  6  to  7  per  cent. 

As  regards  gilt-edge  securities,  this  was  a  dismal 
week  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  uncertain  state  of 
the  Money  Market  was  to  a  great  extent  responsible, 
members  having  felt  it  as  well  to  let  these  securities 
alone  until  rates  in  the  Money  Market  take  some 
definite  course.  Consols  remained  at  about  111  \  for 
money  and  112  for  the  November  account,  with  very 
little  fluctuation.  Among  Foreign  Government  stocks 
a  rise  of  a  point  in  Greek  securities  was  about  the  only 
feature. 

Home  Rails,  which  presented  such  a  promising  ap- 
pearance at  the  end  of  last  week,  were  afterwards 
affected  by  fears  of  dearer  money.  Declines  were  not 
so  marked  on  Thursday  night  as  might  have  been  the 
case  had  not  the  traffic  receipts  for  last  week  revealed 
another  list  of  excellent  results.  Easterns  relapsed  two 
points,  whilst  Hull  and  Barnsley,  Cora  and  Dora  all 
showed  losses  of  over  a  point.  Bertha  closed  on 
Thursday  \  lower  than  at  Saturday's  finish. 

The  market  for  American  Rails  was  singularly  un- 
interesting compared  to  what  had  been  the  case  during 
the  previous  two  or  three  weeks.  Very  few  were  ready 
to  offer  opinions  regarding  these  securities,  and  as  we 
pointed  out  a  short  while  back,  whether  prices  will 
advance  further  or  not  just  yet  is  quite  uncertain.  Only 
one  thing  has  been  certain,  and  that  is  that  the  English 
investing  public  have  generally  held  aloof  during  the 
recent  boom,  the  market  in  London  having  practically 
followed  the  lead  and  support  of  Wall  Street.  Canadian 
Pacific,  however,  had  quite  a  little  boom,  having  risen 
by  Thursday  as  much  as  2  -\  to  83  }.  Trunks  were  weak. 
Foreign  Railways  did  not  supply  any  interest. 

The  only  shares  that  were  affected  by  outside  pur- 
chases in  the  Kaffir  Market  were  East  Rands,  which 
were  bought  to  the  extent  of  about  1,000  shares  on 
Monday  and  received  further  support  on  Wednesday, 
the  buying  that  day  having  been  considerable,  though 
quietly  carried  out.  Still  the  Kaffir  circus  as  a  whole 
was  practically  a  jobbers'  market,  fluctuations  being 
chiefly  the  result  of  rumours.  On  Monday  there  was 
some  show  of  activity,  influenced  mainly  by  the  Westra- 
lian  section,  African  jobbers  making  a  market  in  pure 
jealousy  of  the  activity  that  prevailed  in  the  neighbouring 
department.  The  obvious  result  followed.  Prices  first 
of  all  rose  and  then  collapsed  all  along  the  line  on  absence 
of  support  and  genuine  business.  Tuesday  was  a  bearish 
day,  sales  having  been  indulged  in  on  a  rumour  to  the 
effect  that  a  cable  had  been  received  stating  that  no 
concessions  would  be  made  during  the  present  year. 
This  cheerless  whispering  was  followed  by  a  Reuter 
cable  from  South  Africa  on  Wednesday,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  President  Kruger  was  attempting  to  get 
the  Commission's  report  postponed  until  after  the  Pre- 
sidential election  next  spring.  The  position  of  the 
market  improved  during  the  day  on  the  East  Rand 
purchases,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  and  on 
Thursday  the  tendency  of  prices  was  better  throughout. 
Beyond  the  rumours  already  mentioned,  it  was  said  that 
the  Chartered  Company  were  making  up  their  minds  to 
take  the  support  of  their  shares  in  hand.  By  the  open- 
ing yesterday  the  market  had  shown  very  slight  changes 
on  the  week,  and  with  the  exception  of  East  Rands  and 
Rand  Mines,  which  were  a  little  stronger,  these  were 
mostly  in  the  downward  direction. 

By  far  the  most  active  department  in  the  Stock 
Exchange  was  the  West  Australian  section   of  the 
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Mining  Market.  Business  was  brisk  from  Monday  till 
yesterday  morning,  the  demand  continued,  and,  see- 
ing how  short  constant  purchases  by  Adelaide  had 
left  the  London  market,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
prices  were  maintained.  The  importance  of  the 
Westralian  department  is  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  its  appearance  is  rendered  more  lively  and 
imposing  by  recruits  from  the  Kaffir  circus.  Seeing 
how  substantial  the  rise  was  towards  the  close  of  last 
week,  the  fact  that  most  prices  by  yesterday  morning 
showed  slight  advances  on  last  Saturday's  closing  is 
very  gratifying.  Kalgurlis  were  the  feature,  the 
market  having  developed  a  sudden  passion  for  these 
shares  on  Wednesday  last,  with  the  result  that 
the  price  jumped  to  the  extent  of  jQ\.  It  seemed 
at  one  time  as  though  dealers  were  prepared 
to  bid  any  price  for  the  shares.  They  closed  at 
under  6,  but  on  Thursday  morning  rose  again  to  6T3¥, 
and  fluctuated  round  about  that  price  most  of  the  day. 
Last  week's  advance  in  Lake  Views  was  fairly  well 
maintained,  the  price  yesterday  morning  having  been 
just  over  10.  Great  Boulder  at  9}^  xd.  and  Hannan's 
Brownhill  at  6J-  continued  strong.  Hannan's  Gold 
Estates  at  i£  showed  an  improvement,  it  being  worth 
while  to  point  out  with  regard  to  these  shares  that  the 
contemplated  support  from  headquarters,  to  which  we 
referred  a  short  while  ago,  is  still  being  discussed. 

So  Barney  Barnato's  fortune  is  estimated  at  ,£990,000 
odd,  or,  in  other  words,  a  million  sterling.  But  this 
does  not  include,  it  is  said,  Barnato's  stocks  and  shares, 
the  deceased  man's  interests  in  his  manifold  under- 
takings. These  interests  are  reckoned  to  be  worth 
about  ,£4,000,000  sterling  more,  which  brings  Barney's 
fortune  up  to  the  round  and  comfortable  sum  of  five 
millions.  Fancy  being  anxious  and  nervous  with  such 
a  modest  competence  behind  one  !  But  the  fact  that 
Barnato  was  nervous  throws  some  light  on  the  nature 
of  that  strange  being,  the  modern  millionaire.  No 
matter  how  rich  he  may  be,  he  is  still  never  exempt 
from  worries  and  fear,  because  he  would  not  work  and 
win  millions  did  he  not  love  millions  more  than  his 
competitors  love  them.  Barney  Barnato  loved  money 
more  than  John  Smith  loves  it,  and  consequently  hated 
losing  any  of  it  more  than  John  Smith  would — which 
fact  the  said  John  Smith  should  bear  in  mind  as  con- 
soling him  in  his  more  modest  lot. 

By-the-bye,  it  is  said  that  Somerset  House  means  to 
exact  the  full  Probate-duty  upon  the  whole  five  millions 
of  Barney  Barnato's  personalty.  Will  the  authorities, 
we  wonder,  estimate  Barney's  holding  of  stocks  and 
shares  at  their  issue  price  or  at  their  present  market 
value  ? 

The  "Journal  of  Finance,"  though  edited  by  the 
self-advertised  Mr.  Van  Oss,  "  seeks  to  serve  the 
investor  chiefly  by  educating  him."  Its  modest  editor 
advises  the  investing  public  to  leave  the  "  City  Article  " 
and  the  "  Financial  Something"  unread,  and  seek 
knowledge  in  direct  observation  or  in  papers  like  the 
"Journal  of  Finance."  Should  the  investor  take  this 
advice  it  will  be  fortunate  for  the  future  of  Mr.  Van 
Oss's  organ,  as,  despite  the  fact  that  its  editor's  position 
is  in  the  rear  rank  of  financial  writers,  it  is  offered  to 
the  public  at  the  abnormal  charge  of  half-a-crown.  The 
history  of  this  "Journal  of  Finance"  is  decidedly  cha- 
racteristic of  its  editor.  Having  been  hawked  about 
the  streets  of  London  as  a  sixpenny  weekly,  it  was 
suddenly  converted  into  a  half-crown  monthly — a  sort 
of  "Nineteenth  Century"  of  finance.  "If  you  cannot 
succeed  as  a  bank  clerk,  try  your  luck  as  a  great  finan- 
cier," seems  analogous  to  Mr.  Van  Oss's  policy  in 
life. 

After  all,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  the  "  Journal  of 
Finance  "  was  not  continued  in  its  old  form.  Advice 
offered  in  its  columns  from  time  to  time  was  singularly 
unfortunate.  For  instance,  nothing  good  was  ever  said 
of  Westralia,  and  investors  were  almost  hysterically 
advised  to  leave  that  terrible  country  alone,  counsel 
which  has  been  sadly  falsified  by  recent  results.  Much 
rubbish  there  was,  no  doubt,  in  the  Westralian  Market 
at  that  time  ;  but  the  Prophet  Van  Oss  seemed  to  have 


convinced  himself  that  the  whole  country  was  a  fraud.' 
This  same  gentleman  caused  a  burst  of  merriment 
among  dealers  in  a  depressed  Kaffir  Market  by  writing 
an  article  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  against  "the 
Kaffir  Boom."  Needless  to  say  prices  were  horribly 
depressed  at  the  time,  and  "the  boom"  was  the 
creation  of  poor  Mr.  Van  Oss's  frenzied  imagination. 

Yet  the  "Journal  of  Finance"  is  a  very  superior, 
not  to  say  priggish,  journal.  "  The  Bullionist,"  "The 
Statist,"  "The  Financial  News,"  "The  Financial 
Times,"  and,  terrible  to  state,  the  unprotected  "Satur- 
day Review,"  are  all  spoken  to  very  severely  in  Mr. 
Van  Oss's  journal.  Leaving  our  unimportant  selves  out 
of  the  question,  the  other  four  journals  mentioned  are 
in  the  hands  of  gentlemen  of  admitted  experience  and 
ability  in  financial  matters.  Perhaps  Mr.  Van  Oss  has 
not  been  long  enough  in  England  to  have  learned 
homely  and  ancient  advice  regarding  the  education  of 
grandparents. 

Really  Mr.  Hooley's  financial  genius  reminds  us  of 
the  proverbial  elephant's  trunk  that  can  pull  down 
houses  or  pick  up  pins  with  equal  ease.  Mr.  Hooley 
brings  out  Dunlops,  Bovril,  Schweppes  to  the  tune  of 
we  know  not  how  many  millions,  and  then  condescends 
to  Dee  Estates,  and — we  hear — to  the  promotion  of 
the  "  Blaisdell  Pencils,"  with  a  capital  of  a  mere 
hundred  thousand.  We  stand  in  awe  of  this  omnivorous 
activity.  Mr.  Hooley  should,  we  think,  remember  that 
he  is  the  greatest  living  promoter  of  "  industrials,"  and 
confine  himself  more  strictly  to  his  particular  and 
peculiar  province. 

It  is  now  beyond  question  that  the  visit  of  the  Hon. 
W.  S.  Fielding,  Canadian  Minister  of  Finance,  to 
England  is  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  loan  and 
nothing  else.  The  sum  required  is  ^2,000,000,  and 
Mr.  Fielding  states  that,  if  all  conditions  are  found  to 
be  favourable,  he  will  issue  a  loan  for  that  amount  at 
an  early  date.  Canada  has  some  temporary  loans  out- 
standing, and  is  desirous  of  converting  these  into 
securities  of  a  more  permanent  character  at  a  lower 
rate  of  interest.  Money  is  also  wanted  for  the  Canal 
and  Railway  development  policy,  and  especially  the 
construction  of  what  is  known  as  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass 
Railway  into  the  mining  districts  of  British  Columbia. 
This  last  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  but  under  an  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment, which  grants  them  certain  assistance. 

The  great  and  only  Lipton,  we  see,  has  again  pushed 
himself  to  the  fore  this  week  :  he  advertised  that  he 
had  just  paid  "  the  record  sum  "  of  ,£55,000  as  duty  on 
tea  ;  but  he  was  promptly  contradicted  and  enlightened. 
It  appears  that  this  firm  and  that  have  paid  more,  while 
a  certain  house  of  tobacco  importers  has  paid  as  much 
as  ,£150,000  for  duty  in  one  cheque.  And  thus  Lipton 
has  again  been  convicted  of  blowing  his  own  trumpet 
more  loudly  than  the  occasion  warranted.  But,  after 
all,  this  is  the  nature  of  the  man,  and  perhaps  the 
reason  of  his  comparative  success.  As  Carlyle  said,  he 
has  found  out  that  in  this  age  one  need  not  sell  better 
tea  than  others,  but  only  proclaim  that  one  does  so  more 
loudly  than  any  other.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  believe 
that  Lipton's  teas  are  of  the  cheaper  kind,  like  Maple's 
furniture. 

This  consideration  leads  us  naturally  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  latest  piece  of  news  in  this  line.  F.  Gordon, 
we  are  told,  of  Gordon  Hotels  fame,  has  joined  the 
company  of  Maple,  and  is  now  prepared  to  build  and 
furnish  {sic!)  hotels  from  Russell  Square  to  Cairo. 
This  defection  has  caused  anger  and  not  joy  in  the 
breasts  of  the  other  directors  of  the  Gordon  Hotels 
Company,  or  is  it  that  the  astute  directors  of  the 
Gordon  Hotels  wish  to  dissever  themselves  at  once  and 
finally  from  their  eponymous  promoter?  We  do  not 
know  how  that  may  be  ;  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know 
that  the  Gordon  Hotels  suit  middle-class  Americans  and 
middle-class  English,  and  that  their  several  names  are 
a  guarantee  of  gargotteism,  if  we  may  coin  a  word. 
Like  Spiers  &  Pond's  various  places,  they  give  an 
imitation  of  French  cooking  that  must  be  tested  to  be 
avoided. 
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Sir  Edgar  Vincent,  general  manager  of  the  Ottoman 
Bank,  has  arrived  in  Athens,  and  has  already  interviewed 
the  Greek  Minister  of  Finance,  who  stated  that  no 
proposal  was  possible  until  the  International  Financial 
Commission  had  reported,  and  until  a  financial  law  had 
been  drawn  up.  Financial  assistance,  Sir  Edgar  con- 
tended, was  necessary  to  the  Turkish  Government  for 
the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Thessaly,  which  depended 
largely  on  the  conviction  that  the  indemnity  would  be 
rapidly  paid.  Sir  Edgar  Vincent  is  a  supremely  able 
man  in  these  matters,  but  he  has  his  work  cut  out  in 
dealing  with  the  wily  Greek. 

Mr.  Kemp-Welch,  the  managing  director  of  Schweppe, 
Limited,  has  not  seen  fit  to  answer  the  questions  we 
asked  him  in  a  recent  issue.  We  presume  that  he  has 
been  preparing  sermons  or  prayers  and  has  not  had 
time  to  satisfy  our  curiosity.  But  the  public,  too,  has 
a  right  to  be  curious  in  regard  to  these  matters,  and 
Mr.  Kemp-Welch's  disclaimers  were  provocative.  We 
feel  certain  that  his  reply  would  be  more  interesting  than 
his  extemporaneous  thanksgivings. 

With  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  and  the  borrow- 
ing of  money  in  foreign  markets,  Japan  has  found  its 
financial  position  subjected  to  more  searching  criticism 
than  it  finds  pleasing.  In  its  eagerness  to  build  up  a 
great  army  and  navy,  it  has  trebled  its  expenditure 
during  the  last  three  years,  and  has  also  adopted  a 
gold  standard,  in  the  hope  that  foreigners  may  thereby 
be  induced  to  invest  in  Japanese  bonds  and  shares. 
The  new  law  came  into  force  yesterday,  and  it  will  be 
exceedingly  interesting  to  observe  its  operation.  We 
are  told  to  look  out  for  another  English  loan  before 
long,  and,  judging  from  the  depleted  state  of  the 
treasury  and  the  urgent  need  for  ready  money,  it  seems 
almost  certain  that  we  shall  have  a  chance  of  bidding 
for  this  loan.  It  may  be  observed  in  the  meantime 
that,  though  the  country's  credit  is  good,  its  ambitious 
schemes  of  offence  and  defence  are  entailing  upon  it 
vast  expenditures  which  are  greater  than  its  resources. 
The  war  indemnity  has  long  been  allocated — part  of  it 
in  advance  of  payment— and  is  proving  to  be  altogether 
inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  programme.  These  are 
points  which  British  financiers  must  bear  in  mind  and 
weigh  carefully  in  connexion  with  the  forthcoming 
loan. 

As  a  pendent  to  the  facts  we  quoted  lately  regard- 
ing the  development  of  cotton  manufacture  at  Shanghai, 
we  note  that  a  mill  of  50,000  spindles  is  about  to  be 
erected  in  Hongkong.  The  capital  was  fixed  at 
$1,200,000  in  12,000  shares  of  $100  each.  The  Com- 
pany was  formed  and  floated  in  the  colony.  6,000 
shares  were  allotted  beforehand  ;  3,000  were  offered  for 
public  subscription,  and  were  applied  for  three  and  a 
half  times  over.  This  may  be  contrasted  with  the 
position  in  Lancashire,  where  manufacturers  say  wages 
must  come  down  5  per  cent,  to  enable  them  to  meet  the 
recent  fall  in  exchange.  Gold  is,  of  course,  a  very 
superior  metal  ;  but  silver  does  seem  to  suit  producers 
best. 

The  Japs  want  Japan  for  the  Japanese,  and  they  must 
be  given  credit  at  least  for  consistency.  We  remarked, 
not  long  ago,  on  the  offer  of  a  bounty  to  Japanese  ex- 
porters of  silk :  the  obvious  purpose  being  to  place 
foreign  merchants  at  a  disadvantage  that  would  divert 
the  business  into  native  hands.  Now  we  find  Mr.  Sone, 
erstwhile  Japanese  Minister  at  Paris,  urging  his 
countrymen  to  borrow  ^25,000,000  of  foreign  capital 
before  the  new  treaties  come  into  effect,  in  order  to 
forestall  foreigners,  who  will  then  be  able  to  invest  in 
Japanese  industries  themselves  !  His  project  is  to 
establish  a  great  bank,  and  he  declares  that  a  French 
capitalist  is  ready  to  supply  him  with  the  money  at  a 
moment's  notice — on  the  simple  condition  of  a  Govern- 
ment guarantee  of  10  per  cent.  !  The  Japanese  are 
getting  communistic  in  their  ideas  of  State  guarantees, 
State  subsidies  and  State  support  ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  statesmen  are  quite  prepared  to  under- 
take responsibility  for  such  a  transaction  as  this.  The 
suggestion  is  typical,  however,  and  deserves  note. 


The  Annual  Foreign  Office  Report  on  the  Adminstra- 
tion  of  Cyprus  is  usually  interesting,  for  the  island  is 
sufficiently  large  to  have  a  varied  trade,  and  yet  its  con- 
ditions are  so  primitive  that  it  affords  instructive  illus- 
trations of  the  working  of  economic  laws.  The  Report 
for  1895-96  which  has  recently  been  issued  supplies  a 
case  in  point.  France  in  1893  struck  a  heavy  blow  at 
the  prosperity  of  Cyprus  by  the  exclusion  of  its  wines 
from  the  French  market.  Sir  Walter  Sendall's  statistics 
now  show  that  trade  is  automatically  taking  an  appro- 
priate revenge.  The  imports  from  France  are  diminish- 
ing, while  the  trade  in  grain  which  used  to  be  carried 
on  with  Marseilles  is  now  going  to  English  ports. 
The  general  condition  of  the  island  is  satisfactory,  trade 
showing  a  steady  recovery  from  the  depression  of  1894. 
The  Governor  calls  attention  to  a  decrease  in  the 
import  of  beer,  which  he  somewhat  unkindly  explains 
as  due  to  a  reduction  in  the  British  garrison. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  an  association  is  about  to 
be  formed  to  investigate  the  extent  to  which  the  mis- 
chief wrought  by  the  shipping  ring  has  proceeded,  and 
to  endeavour  to  counteract  any  further  depredations. 
In  commercial  circles,  and  more  especially  amongst  the 
men  connected  with  the  export  trade  to  the  East,  the 
behaviour  of  the  shipping  ring  (euphemistically  known 
to  itself  as  the  "  Shipping  Conference")  has  for  some 
years  past  been  a  scandal.  Grossly  preferential  rates 
are  granted  to  foreign  produce.  Cases  have  been  cited 
in  which  steamers  (heavily  subsidized  by  the  British 
Government)  have  charged  on  foreign  iron  and  steel 
going  from  Antwerp  to  India  freight  rates  fully  fifty  per 
cent,  lower  than  those  which  were  charged  on  the  same 
kind  of  goods  when  shipped  from  London  or  Liverpool. 
And  this  notwithstanding  that  the  English  vessels  were 
sent  first  to  the  Continent  to  load,  bringing  their  freight 
to  English  ports  afterwards,  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
up  the  cargo  with  the  extravagantly  rated  English 
material.  Nor  does  the  impudence  of  the  shipping 
companies  stop  even  here.  They  are  charged  with 
subsidizing  foreign  lines  to  keep  up  their  prices,  in  order 
that  the  English  rates  may  not  be  forced  down  by  compe- 
tition. The  operations  of  this  precious  Trade-Union 
would  make  a  Yankee  Trust  Syndicate  blush.  Colonel 
Foss  is  entitled  to  the  warm  thanks  of  the  manufac- 
turing and  trading  community  for  his  energetic  efforts 
to  ventilate  the  subject. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

BRIXTON  DRAPERY. 

Messrs.  Josolyne  Miles  &  Blow  are  eminently  respect- 
able accountants,  and  as  regards  drapery  businesses 
are  in  the  front  rank  of  their  profession.  Under  the 
circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  their  valuation 
report  of  Morley  &  Lanceley,  Limited,  is  so  carefully 
worded  as  to  suggest  more  than  meets  the  eye.  The 
profits,  they  say,  rose  from  ^1,665  for  the  year  ended 
28  February,  1893,  to  ^3,245  for  the  year  ended 
28  February,  1897.  This  profit,  they  add,  is  made  after 
certain  charges,  but  before  charging  interest  on  capital 
and  loans  or  remuneration  of  partners.  Businesses 
genuinely  growing  in  prosperity  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
offered  to  the  public,  unless  there  is  some  special 
reason.  No  such  reason  is  given  in  the  present  case, 
and  we  are  driven  to  ask  whether  the  auditors'  care- 
fully worded  report  does  not  mean  that  Messrs. 
Morley  &  Lanceley's  business,  like  so  many  others  in 
the  same  trade,  has  been  struggling  along  on  borrowed 
funds,  which  have  had  to  be  added  to  by  further  bor- 
rowings from  time  to  time,  until  the  proprietors  in 
sheer  self-protection  have  had  to  fall  back  on  the  public 
for  support  ?  The  purchase  price  is  fixed  at  the  sub- 
stantial sum  of  ^48,000,  in  addition  to  ^1,500,  which 
is  to  be  paid  to  Messrs.  Morley  &  Lanceley,  "  in  lieu  of 
interest  on  the  purchase  price,"  as  the  Company 
acquires  the  business  as  from  28  February  last.  In 
the  settlement  of  the  purchase  price  the  terribly  mort- 
gaged condition  of  the  business  is  once  more  revealed. 
^22,000  is  to  be  paid  in  fully  paid  shares,  ^18,000  in 
cash,  and  the  balance  of  ^8,000  "  by  the  Company 
taking  over  the  liability  for  mortgage  debts,  &c. "  It 
is  an  excellent  scheme  for  getting  rid  of  debts  and 
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obtaining  a  pot  of  money  from  the  public  at  the  same 
time.  But  will  it  succeed?  It  seems  to  us  a  little  too 
patent. 

A  BOTTLING  COMPANY. 
Have  the  firm  of  Barrett  &  Elers,  Limited,  of  Lam- 
beth Road,  any  factories,  properties,  or  material  assets? 
If  so,  why  is  not  some  mention  made  of  them  in  the 
inadequate  prospectus  of  the  new  Company  into  which 
this  business  has  been  formed  ?  We  are  told  that  the 
new  enterprise  has  been  formed  to  acquire  a  business 
of  screw-stopper  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  bottles 
and  bottlers'  requisites,  including  all  the  property, 
assets,  and  liabilities,  patent  rights,  &c.  Surely  it  is 
customary  in  all  self-respecting  prospectuses  to  publish 
a  valuation  report  of  the  works  and  property  necessary 
to  such  a  business.  Instead  of  this,  the  directors  of 
Barrett  &  Elers,  Limited,  do  not  even  condescend  to 
describe  their  property.  The  liabilities  may  be 
^10,000  and  the  assets  ^5  for  all  the  public  can 
tell  !  It  is  true  that  the  nett  profits  since  1889 
are  published,  and  show  an  average  of  over  ^5,000 
a  year.  But,  considering  the  business  relies  to  a 
great  extent  on  a  patent  which  may  be  improved 
upon  and  shouldered  out  of  the  market  at  any  time, 
it  is  rather  too  much  to  expect  the  public  to  fork  out 
the  astounding  sum  of  ^100,000  on  the  strength  of 
fluctuating  profits.  Surely  the  directors  would  have 
published  a  valuation,  or  at  least  some  description  of 
the  property,  had  they  thought  it  likely  to  impress  the 
public.  The  capital  of  the  Company  is  ^130,000, 
divided  into  65,000  Five  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Pre- 
ference shares  of  £1  each  and  65,000  Ordinary  shares 
of  jQi  each. 

BRIERLEY  HILL  LOTTERIES. 

The  promoter  of  this  Company,  though  unfortunate 
in  the  past,  places  great  faith  in  his  new  enterprise. 
The  Brierley  Hill  Potteries,  Limited,  has  been  formed  to 
acquire  as  a  going  concern  the  business  of  Wright  & 
Company,  pottery,  glass-bottle,  and  stoneware  manufac- 
turers, carried  on  at  the  Delph  and  Moor  Lane  Works, 
Brierley  Hill,  Staffordshire,  together  with  the  freehold 
and  leasehold  land,  buildings,  and  other  assets.  The 
object  of  the  conversion  of  the  business  into  a  limited 
liability  Company  is  explained  by  the  desire  to  define 
certain  interests  and  to  provide  further  working  capital 
for  the  extension  of  the  business.  The  capital  is 
^55,000,  divided  into  25,000  Six  per  Cent.  Preference 
shares  and  30,000  Ordinary  shares  of  jQi  each.  The 
purchase  price  is  fixed  by  the  vendors  at  ^45,000,  pay- 
able as  to  ^"20,000  in  cash  and  25,000  fully-paid  £1 
Ordinary  shares  in  the  Company,  or  cash,  at  the  option 
of  the  directors.  The  whole  of  the  shares  are  now 
offered  for  subscription. 

BRITANNIA  GOLD  MINING. 

The  Britannia  Gold  Mining  Company  has  been  formed 
with  a  capital  of  _£ioo,ooo  in  £1  shares  to  acquire  a 
property  of  twenty-four  acres  in  Western  Australia. 
To  judge  by  the  reports  published,  this  property  will  cost 
a  great  deal  of  money  to  work,  and  it  is  possible  that 
even  ^25,000  may  not  prove  sufficient  working  capital. 
In  any  case  ^75,000  is  a  stiff  price  for  the  vendors  to 
ask  for  their  property. 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

Mysores  (M.  J.  B.,  .Hamilton,  N.B.). — You  will  be  very 
foolish  to  sell  these  shares.  The  others  are  a  good  investment ; 
but  Mysores  are  as  good,  if  not  better. 

Sheba  Gold  Mining  (Widow,  Eastbourne).— You  had 
better  hold  your  shares,  for  the  present  at  any  rate.  We  do 
not  think  that  you  will  be  wise,  however,  in  making  further 
mining  investments,  as  that  requires  a  person  with  peculiar 
knowledge  of  the  market.  "  The  Stock  Exchange  Year  Book," 
which  can  be  obtained  of  Effingham  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange, 
will  be  useful  to  you. 

Prudential  Assurance  (Clericus,  Paddington).— The 
office  is  sound  and  in  every  way  suited  to  your  purpose. 

Aerated  Bread  Company  (H.  J.  W.,  Folkestone). — 
Hold  your  shares  by  all  means.  We  look  on  this  as  a  sound 
and  well-managed  Company. 

American  Railways  (Major,  Junior  Army  and  Navy 
Club). — These  securities  are  for  the  most  part  so  speculative, 
and  the  course  of  the  market  so  uncertain,  that  you  had  better 
leave  them  alone. 

Hannan's  Gold  Estates  (Investor,  Bayswater).— Better 
hold  for  the  present. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  CASE  OF  MRS.  CAREW. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

S  October,  18Q7. 

SIR, — I  have  read  with  much  satisfaction  the  article 
in  your  last  issue  urging  that  there  should  be  a 
full  inquiry  into  the  recent  conviction  of  Mrs.  Carew  for 
the  alleged  murder  of  her  husband  by  poison. 

The  full  report  in  the  Japan  newspaper  of  the  trial 
occupies  about  120  columns  of  comparatively  small 
type,  and  is  stated  to  contain  about  170,000  words,  so 
it  is  impossible  to  give  even  a  short  abstract  of  it. 

The  first  point  that  I  take  is  that  there  is  no  satisfac- 
tory evidence  that  a  murder  was  committed.  Dr. 
Wheeler,  the  medical  attendant,  on  whose  evidence 
and  on  that  of  Dr.  Divers  the  analyst  Mrs.  Carew  was 
convicted,  is  most  unsatisfactory.  Dr.  Wheeler  was 
treating  Mr.  Carew  for  liver  with  indications  of  jaun- 
dice and  over-alcoholism,  the  latter  a  medical  term 
for  too  much  drink.  Neither  Dr.  Wheeler  nor  the  other 
doctor  who  was  called  in  had  any  suspicion  of  poison 
until  a  communication  was  received  from  Mary  Jacob, 
who  had  taken  the  contents  of  Mrs.  Carew's  waste- 
paper  basket  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  friend,  pasted  the 
pieces  of  the  letters  together  and  then  produced  them 
against  her  mistress.  And  poisoning  by  arsenic  was 
not  suspected  ;  although  Dr.  Wheeler  had  prescribed 
arsenic  for  Mrs.  Carew's  own  use,  and  although  Dr. 
Wheeler  swore  that  all  the  symptoms  were  consistent 
with  arsenical  poison.  Dr.  Wheeler  gave  his  evidence 
most  readily  at  the  trial,  though  at  the  preliminary 
hearing  he  had  asked  that  his  evidence  given  at  the 
inquest  might  be  read  over,  stating  it  was  "  entirely 
unbiassed  "  and  was  "  true  and  correct,"  and  giving 
as  a  reason  :  "  When  a  man  has  got  over  his  fiftieth 
year,  and  especially  if  he  has  lived  in  the  East,  his 
memory  is  not  such  that  he  can  go  back  to  events  that 
occurred  even  half  a  month  before  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy." 

At  the  analysis,  Dr.  Divers  actually  found  only  one 
fifty-fourth  part  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  :  all  the  rest  was 
calculation.  Dr.  Divers  said  in  his  evidence,  "  I  could 
have  gone  on  and  have  collected  all  the  arsenic  and 
lead  that  there  was  to  be  found.  But  I  was  utterly 
exhausted,  and  had  besides  the  conviction  that  I  had 
found  all  that  was  necessary  to  serve  the  interests  of 
justice "  :  the  find  being  chiefly  of  white  arsenic,  the 
administration  of  which  by  Mrs.  Carew  was  abandoned 
by  the  prosecution.  And  it  was  chiefly  on  the  evidence 
of  these  two  men,  one  of  whom  gets  "  exhausted,"  and 
the  other  of  whom  has  a  memory  limited  to  less  than 
fourteen  days,  Mrs.  Carew  was  convicted.  At  the 
post  mortem  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  those 
appearances  which  usually  are  found  in  cases  of 
poisoning  by  arsenic,  but  the  attention  of  the  jury 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  called  to  this  point. 

Your  medical  readers  may  be  interested  to  learn  the 
medicines  administered  by  Dr.  Wheeler  to  Mr.  Carew, 
who,  according  to  Dr.  Wheeler's  subsequent  evidence, 
was  exhibiting  all  the  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning. 
So  I  append  them  : — 

On  1 1  October,  Mr.  Carew  not  being  well,  Mrs. 
Carew  sent  for  Dr.  Wheeler,  who  prescribed  podophyllin, 
antipyrine  and  digitalis. 

On  15  October  Dr.  Wheeler  saw  Mr.  Carew  at  the 
club  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Carew,  told  him  that  he 
had  been  over-stimulating,  ordered  him  a  slop  diet,  and 
told  him  to  go  home. 

On  17  October  Dr.  Wheeler  gave  podophyllin  again. 

On  18  October  podophyllin  again. 

On  19  October  Dr.  Wheeler  gave  bismuth,  prussic 
acid,  bromide  of  potash,  hydrate  of  chloral,  and  subse- 
quently a  hypodermic  of  morphia. 

On  20  October  an  effervescing  draught. 

On  21  October,  for  external  application,  podophyllin, 
belladonna,  and  opium  ;  also  on  the  21st,  a  brandy  and 
soda  with  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  cocaine  in  it. 

On  the  22nd,  Dr.  Wheeler  gave  fifteen  grains  of 
hydrate  of  chloral.  ...  On  this  day  Mr.  Carew  was 
moved  to  the  hospital  in  a  state  of  collapse,  and  died 
very  soon  after  reaching  the  hospital. 

H.  B.  T.  Strangways. 
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REVIEWS. 

A  HISTORY  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

"A   History   of    French   Literature."      By  Edward 
Dowden.    London  :  Heinemann.  1897. 

THIS  is  a  history  of  literature  as  histories  of  literature 
should  be  written.  It  is  not  indeed  one  of  those 
rare  books,  like  Taine's  "History  of  English  Litera- 
ture," in  which  a  theory  has  produced  a  masterpiece. 
But  still  less  is  it,  like  Mr.  Saintsbury's  "History  of 
French  Literature,"  a  catalogue  of  books  read,  or 
heard  of,  and  ideas  ignored.  "  Without  reaching  its 
spirit,"  says  Professor  Dowden  in  his  preface,  "  to  read 
a  book  is  little  more  than  to  amuse  the  eye  with  printed 
type."  And  from  beginning  to  end  of  this  book,  in  which 
French  literature  is  chronicled  from  the  middle  ages  to 
the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there 
is  not  a  page  in  which  the  writer  is  not  seen,  and  for 
the  most  part  successfully,  endeavouring  to  under- 
stand, sympathize  with,  and  truthfully  interpret,  writer 
after  writer,  Rabelais,  Calvin,  Victor  Hugo.  Con- 
densing, as  he  is  bound  to  do,  a  century  into  a  hundred 
pages,  it  is  not  surprising  if  an  omission  should  here 
and  there  confront  us,  a  summary  here  and  there  seem 
inadequate,  an  error  of  proportion  here  and  there  pre- 
sent itself.  But  the  surprising  thing  is  that  there 
should  seem  to  be  so  few  unjust  judgments,  so  few 
prejudices  or  partialities,  so  few  inaccuracies,  in  a  book 
which  covers  so  wide  a  range,  and  aims  at  dealing  with 
literature  not  exactly  in  the  scholastic  manner.  But 
Professor  Dowden  has  already  shown  how  admirably 
he  can  condense  intelligent,  sympathetic,  and  really 
scholarly  opinion  in  that  small  handbook  to  Shakspeare 
which  remains  a  model  of  that  very  difficult  kind  of 
work.  He  may  even  seem  to  be  at  his  best  when 
writing  within  set  limits  ;  for  his  style,  a  very  human 
style,  has  at  times  its  human  errors,  and  loves  to  wander. 
Here  it  has  the  singular  merit  of  being  a  living 
voice,  speaking  to  us  with  gravity  and  enthusiasm 
about  the  writers  of  many  ages,  and  of  being  a  human 
voice  always.  Hence  this  book  can  be  read  with 
pleasure  even  by  those  for  whom  a  history  has  in  itself 
little  attraction  ;  it  can  be  read  as  easily  as  a  book  of 
essays  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  collection  of  brief  essays, 
a  page  or  a  paragraph  in  length,  in  which  every  writer 
is  dealt  with,  for  the  moment,  as  if  he  were  the  only 
writer  in  the  world. 

This  individualistic  method  might  have  its  dis- 
advantages if  it  were  not  controlled  by  general  ideas. 
Professor  Dowden  is  an  Irishman  :  an  Irishman  is 
never  without  general  ideas.  Not  the  least  admirable 
quality  in  his  book  is  the  way  in  which  many  sketches 
go  to  the  working  out  of  one  picture.  A  writer  is  to 
him  always  a  writer,  but  he  is  never  merely  a  man  of 
letters.  "A  just  judgment  in  letters,"  he  says  some- 
where in  this  book,  "  may  almost  be  called  an  element 
in  morals."  It  is  in  a  much  broader  than  the  merely 
literary  sense  that  he  has  considered  literature.  Real- 
izing each  writer  as  a  certain  force,  the  incarnation  of 
certain  forces,  he  has  realized  the  interaction  of  these 
forces,  the  relation  of  a  man  of  genius  to  his  time,  his 
environment.  Seeing  sharply,  definitely,  he  sees 
widely  ;  and  that  moral  quality,  whose  importance  in 
literature  he  is  so  well  aware  of,  gives  to  his  own 
writing  a  grasp  on  realities,  on  what  is  essential  in  a 
man's  expression  of  himself,  which  the  historian  of 
literature  but  rarely  possesses.  It  is  the  typical  note 
of  perhaps  the  most  esteemed  type  of  literary  historian 
to  affect  a  studied  aversion  for  precisely  this  quality, 
without  which  history  becomes  a  useless  sort  of  jour- 
nalism, a  gossip  about  unimportant  facts. 

To  show  how  swiftly,  and  with  what  surety,  Professor 
Dowden  flies  to  the  heart  of  his  subject,  let  us  give  a 
few  examples.  Montaigne  is  "  an  Epicurean  by  tem- 
perament, a  Stoic  through  the  imagination  ;  but  for  us 
and  for  himself,  who  are  no  heroes,  the  appropriate 
form  of  stoical  virtue  is  moderation  within  our  sphere, 
and  a  wise  indifference,  or  at  most  a  disinterested 
curiosity,  in  matters  which  lie  beyond  that  sphere."  On 
La  Rochefoucauld  we  have  this  wise  parenthesis  : 
"  Perhaps  his  artistic  instinct  led  him  to  exclude  con- 
cessions which  would  have  marred  the  unity  of  his 


conceptions "  ;  and  of  Alfred  de  Vigny  this  subtle 
comprehension:  "A  great  disillusion  of  passion  had 
befallen  him  ;  but,  apart  from  this,  he  must  have 
retreated  into  his  own  sphere  of  ideas  and  images, 
which  seemed  to  him  to  be  almost  wronged  by  an 
attempt  at  literary  expression."  Is  not  this,  on  Madame 
de  Stael,  something  more  than  an  epigram  :  "  Madame 
de  StaeTs  novels  are  old  now,  which  means  that  they 
were  once  young"?  And  is  not  Beranger  deftly  charac- 
terized in  this  not  merely  pretty  sentence  :  "  His  songs 
flew  like  town  sparrows  from  garret  to  garden  ; 
impudent  or  discreet,  they  nested  everywhere  "  ? 
Professor  Dowden's  fondness  for  writing  in  images, 
his  essentially  poetic  sense  of  words  and  the  values  of 
words,  have  much  to  do  with  the  general  vividness  and 
colour  of  the  book.  That  he  should  occasionally 
become  extravagant  is  of  little  moment.  Figurative 
writing,  narrowed  into  the  brief  space  at  his  command, 
has  not  only  an  enlivening,  but  an  informing,  merit  :  it. 
can  flash  a  whole  aspect  in  half  a  sentence,  where  a 
colder  writer  might  be  correct  and  unenlightening  in  a 
paragraph.  And,  the  more  closely  one  looks  into  this 
book,  the  more  clearly  is  it  seen  how  much  thought, 
how  much  mental  selection,  as  well  as  how  much  read- 
ing, have  gone  to  the  making  of  these  picturesque 
portraits  of  writers.  Saying  often  what  may  seem  the 
obvious  thing  to  be  said,  here  is  an  historian,  at  all 
events,  who  puts  a  personal  appreciation  into  even  the 
obvious,  the  obvious  being  often  the  true,  and  its 
recognition  the  one  business  of  criticism. 

MR.  MEREDITH  AS  A  POET. 

"  Selected  Poems  by  George  Meredith.    Westminster  : 
Constable.  1897. 

IN  presenting  to  us  this  handsome  volume,  the  pub- 
lishers offer  no  prefatory  information  save  that 
"the  selection  here  made  has  been  [sic]  under  the 
supervision  of  the  author."  We  have  been  at  some 
pains  to  trace  the  sources  of  this  selection,  and  we 
think  that  an  analysis  of  the  table  of  contents  may 
prove  interesting  to  our  readers.  In  the  first  place, 
Mr.  Meredith  has  written  poetry  for  at  least  fifty  years  ; 
but,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  what  is  here  selected 
has  been  first  printed  or  reapproved  since  1883.  In  the 
second  place,  absolutely  nothing  is  here  which  has 
not  appeared  already  in  one  of  the  seven  independent 
volumes  of  poetry  which  Mr.  Meredith  has  successively 
published.  In  the  third,  prominent  favour  has  here 
been  shown  to  whatever  illustrates  Mr.  Meredith's 
maturer  theories  of  what  verse,  and  especially  his  own 
verse,  should  be.  From  these  statements  it  may  be 
gathered  that  the  selection  represents  the  poet  not 
quite  as  posterity  and  his  soberer  critics  would  regard 
him,  but  as  he  pleases  to  be  regarded,  and  also  that  no 
new  Meredith  is  to  be  discovered  here. 

It  may  be  well  to  recapitulate  the  poetical  publica- 
tions of  Mr.  Meredith.  His  volume  of  "Poems"  in 
1851  was,  we  believe,  the  earliest  of  all  his  ventures. 
It  fell  still-born  from  the  Press,  and  quickly  became,  as 
the  author  said  long  afterwards,  "  extinct"  ;  it  is  now 
of  extreme  rarity.  This  book  contained  the  germ  of 
"  Love  in  the  Valley,"  in  eleven  stanzas,  most  of  which 
have  since  been  cancelled.  It  also  contained  several 
pastoral  songs  of  great  beauty,  in  particular  one  be- 
ginning : — ■ 

"  Love  within  the  lover's  breast 
Burns  like  Hesper  in  the  west, 
O'er  the  ashes  of  the  sun, 
Till  the  day  and  night  are  done  ; 
Then  when  dawn  drives  up  her  car — 
Lo  !  it  is  the  morning-star," 
which  Mr.  Meredith  has  never  since  equalled  for  pure 
and  limpid  felicity.    Any  dispassionate  critic,  forming 
a  selection  from  Mr.  Meredith's  verse,  would  certainly 
take  eight  or  ten  examples  from  this  volume  of  1851. 
He  would  unquestionably  include  amongst  them  "The 
Moon  is  alone  in  the  Sky,"  "  The  Rape  of  Aurora," 
and  "The  Longest  Day."    But  the  peculiar  mannerism 
of  the  poet  was  not  yet  expressed  ;   he  was  under 
the  influence  of  Tennyson  and  the  Germans,  and  the 
Mr.  Meredith  of  to-day  repudiates  these  mellifluous 
early  lyrics. 
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Eleven  years  passed,  and  Mr.  Meredith  came  forward 
again  with  a  volume  of  verse,  called  "  Modern  Love, 
and  other  Poems  "  ;  this  is  also  seldom  to  be  met  with, 
though  infinitely  more  frequent  than  the  grass-green 
booklet  of  185 1.  By  this  time  a  new  influence  had  come 
into  Mr.  Meredith's  poetic  life,  and  he  is  revealed  as  the 
close  and  ardent  disciple  of  Browning.  It  is  amusing 
to  note  that  at  the  same  time  another  "  Meredith,"  that 
pseudonymous  rhymer  afterwards  to  be  known  so 
widely  as  Robert,  Earl  Lytton,  was  in  precisely  the 
same  relation  to  the  author  of  "Men  and  Women." 
Odd  as  it  now  sounds,  the  two  closest  and  most  con- 
sistent imitators  or  adapters  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Browning  in  i860  were  "Owen  Meredith"  and  Mr. 
George  Meredith.  Continuing  our  examination  of  the 
volume  before  us,  we  may  point  out  that  the  melodious 
song  called  "  Marian  "  is  the  sole  example  of  early  lyric 
work,  hitherto  unrestored,  which  the  poet  gives  us  here 
from  the  volume  of  1862.  In  1892,  under  pressure 
from  his  friends,  he  reprinted  "  Modern  Love,"  from 
which  he  here  spares  four  fragments.  Everybody, 
moreover,  will  be  glad  to  receive  in  "Juggling  Jerry" 
and  "  The  Old  Chartist  "  examples  of  his  original  series 
of  Browningesque  "  Roadside  Philosophers."  We  have 
a  weakness  for  "The  Patriot  Engineer,"  but  Mr. 
Meredith  does  not  seem  to  share  it.  Indeed,  he  shows 
himself  extremely  chary  about  all  his  old  work  in 
verse. 

Finally,  in  1883,  there  appeared  "  Poems  and  Lyrics 
of  the  Joy  of  Earth"  ;  in  1887  "  Ballads  and  Poems  of 
Tragic  Life  "  ;  in  1888  "  A  Reading  of  Earth  "  ;  in  1892 
the  reprint  of  "  Modern  Love,"  eked  out  by  an  eccen- 
tric enigma,  called  "The  Sage  Enamoured  and  the 
Honest  Lady";  and,  in  the  same  year,  "The  Empty 
Purse."  These  five  successive  books,  in  a  uniform 
dress  of  dark  blue-green,  have  been  Mr.  Meredith's  de- 
liberate gift  in  verse  to  the  latest  generation.  It  is,  as 
we  have  said,  almost  exclusively  from  these  that  the 
present  selection  is  made  ;  and  we  may  close  the  results 
of  our  analysis  by  saying  that  we  have  found  seventeen 
of  its  pieces  to  come  from  the  volume  of  1883,  five  from 
that  of  1887,  twelve  from  that  of  1888,  and  five  from 
the  "Empty  Purse"  of  1892.  Of  the  non-lyrical 
poems  which  were  appended  to  "Modern  Love"  in 
1892,  we  cannot  discover  that  the  author  has  availed 
himself  of  a  single  specimen.  If  this  bibliographical 
preamble  seems  indifferent  to  the  general  reader,  it  will 
not  fail,  we  think,  to  interest  that  class  of  enthusiastic 
students  to  whom  Mr.  Meredith  appeals,  largely  indeed 
in  his  prose,  but  exclusively  in  his  verse. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  express  the  pleasure 
which  is  undoubtedly  given  to  us  by  the  poetry  of  Mr. 
Meredith,  without  hedging  our  praise  round  with  so 
many  restrictions  as  to  seem  to  destroy  all  its  gracious- 
ness.  Let  us  have  the  courage  to  say  our  worst  at  the 
outset,  that  we  may  reverse  the  process.  It  seems  to 
us,  then,  that  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Meredith  depends  for 
its  effect  almost  wholly  on  elements  that  are  not  poeti- 
cal. It  carries  with  it  none  of  that  enchanting  inevita- 
bility, that  copious  flow  of  music  which  to  hold  in  would 
cause  intolerable  pain,  which  are  the  essence  of  suc- 
cessful speech  in  verse.  Unless  the  poet  is  like  the 
bird — or  the  volcano — unless  we  have,  in  listening  to 
him,  the  impression  that  an  irrepressible  instinct  or 
centrifugal  force  is  obliging  him  to  sing,  our  delight 
in  his  song  is  extremely  reduced.  In  all  Mr.  Meredith's 
poems  this  quality  of  impulsiveness  is  found  but  once, 
in  "  Love  in  the  Valley,"  which  is  undated,  yet  is 
certainly  a  very  early  production  ;  some  parts  of  it,  as 
we  have  seen,  were  printed  so  long  ago  as  1851. 

With  this  exception,  we  know  not  a  single  copy  of 
verses  recognized  by  Mr.  Meredith  in  which  there  is  not 
a  sense  of  effort,  of  ceaseless  strain.  Sometimes,  for  a 
couplet  or  so,  the  real  poetic  accent  seems  to  be  gained, 
as  in  the  close  of  "  Wind  on  the  Lyre  "  : 

"  The  breast  of  us  a  sounded  shell, 
The  blood  of  us  a  lighted  dew," 
and  in  the  opening  stanza  of  "Young  Reynard."  But 
Mr.  Meredith  can  no  more  keep  up  this  felicity  of 
lyrical  utterance  than  could  Emerson,  with  whom  as  a 
poet  he  has  curious  affinities.  In  each  case  we  have  a 
great  prose  writer,  full  of  ideas,  rich  in  illustration, 
exquisitely  sensitive  to  the  value  of  words,  and  almost 
pathetically  anxious  to  succeed  in  the  writing  of  poetry. 


Given  such  qualities,  with  such  strength  of  will  to 
guide  them,  and  failure  cannot  be.  The  critic  who 
should  say  that  Mr.  Meredith  has  failed  as  a  poet 
would  not  be  worthy  of  attention.  But  if  he  has  suc- 
ceeded, it  is  with  that  lower  species  of  success  which 
depends  upon  labour  of  the  file  and  strenuous  urging  of 
the  stubborn  fancy.  With  agonies  scarcely  to  be  uttered, 
Mr.  Meredith  has  made  himself  a  poet,  and  the  result 
is  a  beautiful  artifice,  exquisite  prose  pressed  into  metre 
against  its  will,  a  miraculous  product  of  ingenuity  and 
pertinacity.  This,  too,  has  its  place  in  literature,  but 
not  with  Burns  or  Shelley. 

Perhaps  the  most  completely  successful  of  Mr. 
Meredith's  compositions  in  verse  is  his  "  Phcebus  with 
Admetus."  Let  the  reader  study  this  excellent  poem 
with  care,  and  something  of  the  poet's  method  will  be 
revealed  to  him.  Here  the  instinct  for  avoiding  the 
obvious  in  thought  and  diction  is  so  far  held  within 
bounds  that  it  does  not  disturb  us  by  its  extravagance. 
The  story  is  one  of  a  grandeur  so  elemental,  and  is  so 
familiar  to  us  in  its  outlines,  that  our  attention  is  left 
free  for  the  poet's  embroideries  of  fancy.  The  incidents 
of  pastoral  life  and  landscape  are  introduced  with  skill 
and  without  violence.  There  is  even  a  measure  of 
advance  in  the  subject  (the  absence  of  this  is  one  of  Mr. 
Meredith's  main  weaknesses),  and  a  final  stanza  of 
really  extraordinary  beauty  sums  up  the  whole  in  a  very 
fine  key  of  passion.  But  now  let  us  turn  to  "The 
Song  of  Theodolinda,"  with  which  we  must  suppose 
the  author  to  be  satisfied,  since  he  has  allowed  it  a 
place  in  this  selection.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  almost 
as  bad  a  specimen  of  what  Mr.  Meredith  can  do  as 
"  Phcebus  with  Admetus  "  is  good.  In  that  case  every 
educated  person  must  know  the  story  ;  in  this  one  the 
story  is  unknown  to  all  but  specialists.  But  Mr. 
Meredith  does  not,  for  that  reason,  allow  his  poem  to 
explain  itself ;  on  the  contrary,  he  contrives,  in  twenty- 
one  stanzas,  to  preserve  its  obscurity  with  almost 
incredible  success.  One  would  have  thought  it  im- 
possible to  remain  so  unintelligible  in  such  a  flow  of 
varied  language.  The  reader,  then,  bewildered  by 
these  initial  difficulties  as  to  who  Queen  Theodolinda 
was,  and  what  she  did,  and  why  she  did  it,  and  what 
came  of  it  all,  is  defenceless  against  the  eccentricities 
of  the  verbiage  and  the  absolute  stagnation  of  the 
theme,  which  is,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered,  never 
advances^  beyond  the  sudden  burst  of  the  opening 
stanza. 

We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Meredith's  lack  of  evolution, 
of  his  inability  to  proceed.  His  work  always  gives  the 
reader  a  curious  sense  that  he  is  more  keenly  conscious 
than  any  reader  can  be  of  the  defects  of  his  genius,  and 
that  he  expends  amazing  trouble  in  attempting  to 
conceal  them.  He  knows,  we  do  not  question,  that  he 
has  a  difficulty  in  developing  a  theme  in  verse,  and  he 
exercises  himself  to  hide  this  inability  by  redoubling  the 
efforts  of  his  fancy.  His  conceits,  on  these  occasions, 
surpass  in  number  and  ingenuity  those  of  Donne  or 
Marini.  We  may  take  as  an  instance  the  poem  called 
"  Hard  Weather."  Here  in  a  few  lines,  the  wind  is 
a  barrier,  then  a  wolf,  then  a  falcon  ;  it  gallops,  it  is  a 
scythe,  and  then  a  rod,  and  then  the  sea  ;  it  drums,  it 
pipes,  it  is  a  fierce  angel,  it  is  a  winnower,  it  is  a 
fountain-jet,  it  is  a  dagger.  Each  of  these  images  has 
an  imaginative  propriety,  and  we  are  amused  by  each  ; 
but  when  we  go  further,  and  ask  ourselves  what  the 
result  of  the  whole  poem  is,  we  find  that  Mr.  Meredith 
has  simply  said  "  What  a  rough  day  it  is  !  Let  me  see 
in  how  many  startling  ways  I  can  express  its  rough- 
ness." 

Of  greater  value  are  such  poems  as  "Woods  of 
Westermain  "and  "Hymn  to  Colour,"  where  the 
author  has  possessed  himself  of  themes  which  are 
curiously  and  elaborately  imaginative,  and  has  been 
able  to  expand  them  in  such  a  way  as,  without  any 
excess  of  violent  illustration,  to  retain  our  attention. 
Yet,  even  here,  it  is  exasperating  to  find  Mr.  Meredith 
exhibiting  so  little  of  the  tact  of  a  true  poet.  The 
genuine  beauty  of  "  Woods  of  Westermain,"  for 
instance,  is  greatly  diminished  and  obscured  by  what 
would  seem  incompatible  errors — it  is  too  much  en- 
larged and  yet  congested,  it  gives  us  too  little  sub- 
stance and  yet  too  fluid  a  verbiage.  But  we  are  not 
keeping  our  promise  ;  we  are  dwelling  on  the  draw- 
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4  backs  rather  than  the  merits  of  Mr.  Meredith's  verses. 
If  so,  it  is  because  they  are  in  many  qualities  so  excel- 
lent, are  filled  with  so  many  evidences  of  admirable 
observation  and  glowing  fancy,  and  so  elevated  in 
temper  and  so  brilliant  with  intellectual  vitality,  that  we 
cannot  forgive  them  for  not  being  better  still,  for  not — 
to  be  curt — being  really  in  the  true  sense  poetry  at  all. 

AN  INNOCUOUS  NOVEL. 

"The     Larramys."    By     George     Ford.  London: 
Hutchinson.  1897. 

THIS  is  apparently  one  of  the  first  novels  of  a  clever 
and  cultivated  woman.  It  is  intensely  feminine  in 
conception,  jagged  and  irregular  in  outline,  unconvinc- 
ing in  its  climax,  and  unsatisfactory  in  its  evolution  ; 
but  for  all  that  a  book  full  of  promise,  with  occasional 
patches  of  absolute  brilliancy. 

The  subject  matter  is  an  unhappy  marriage,  and  as 
the  world  is  full  of  unhappy  marriages  and  it  is  delight- 
ful to  read  of  the  misfortunes  of  our  neighbours,  the 
authoress  was  fortunate  in  her  selection  of  material. 
The  locale  seems  from  the  dialect,  sparingly  employed 
however,  to  be  Somersetshire,  and  without  being  in  any 
way  a  copyist,  George  Ford  has  caught  something  of 
the  "  Hardy"  manner  in  depicting  her  country  people 
and  scenes.  Briefly,  the  story  she  has  to  tell  is 
that  of  Esther  Craven,  a  girl  well-bred  and  sensitive, 
high-spirited  and  emotional,  who  has  a  delicately 
described  sudden  ebullition  of  feeling  for  a  farmer's 
son  and  under  its  influence  commits  the  gross  error  of 
marrying  him.  Esther  knows  what  is  before  her  ;  over 
and  over  again  she  says  to  herself  and  to  William 
Larramy  that  it  is  impossible  ;  that  she  cannot  do  it. 
She  resents  everything  about  the  man  with  whom  she 
nevertheless  imagines  herself  to  be  in  love — she  knows 
his  boots  and  his  accent  are  alike  wrong ;  she  knows 
she  will  be,  and  is,  ashamed  to  be  seen  with  him  when 
her  own  "  set,"  the  people  among  whom  she  has  been 
brought  up,  pass  by  her  in  the  streets.  She  hates  his 
occupation  ;  farming  and  all  the  concomitants  of  a 
country  life  are  abhorrent  to  her.  She  is  town- 
born,  town-bred,  has  passed  through  a  London 
season  and  been  wooed  by  a  conventional  society 
lover.  But  she  is  only  nineteen  ;  William  is  so  tall 
and  so  strong  and  so  enterprising,  he  kisses  her  before 
she  has  made  up  her  mind  that  he  is  sufficiently  her 
equal  to  be  permitted  to  shake  hands  ;  he  takes  her  in 
his  arms  before  her  maiden  meditation  has  even 
vaguely  brought  before  her  the  fact  that  she  is  not  fancy 
free.  He  woos  her  with  such  passion  and  vigour,  he 
presses  her  with  such  impetuosity,  that,  she  yields 
herself  up  to  him  before  her  protests  have  died  upon 
her  lips.  All  this  is  possible,  but  not  probable  ;  for, 
though  William  Larramy  is  handsome,  he  is  never 
poetic,  nor  imaginative,  nor  anything  but  a  strong 
young  boor,  and  Esther  is  given  out  as  sensitive 
and  proud,  delicately  nurtured,  even  ambitious.  The 
Larramys  are  connexions  of  Esther's  by  a  mesalliance 
on  her  father's  side,  and  she  is  actually  staying  at 
the  farmhouse  with  his  coarsely  spoken,  overbearing 
father,  and  his  weak  and  downtrodden  plebeian 
mother,  when  the  love  episodes  between  them  occur. 
She  is  shocked  at  their  meals  and  their  way  of  par- 
taking of  them,  at  their  manner  of  talking,  at  their 
habits  generally.  But  William  is  different  ;  he  is 
young  and  he  is  in  love  with  her  ;  he  is  what  her  maid 
would  call  "  a  fine  figure  of  a  man  "  ;  something  about 
him  evidently  appeals  to  her  ;  he  strikes  while  the  iron 
is  hot,  she  must  marry  him,  he  says  ;  his  kisses  are  hot 
on  her  lips — she  promises.  The  refined  but  misguided 
guardian  who  has  brought  her  up,  instead  of  encourag- 
ing an  engagement  and  exhibiting  William  to  her  in  an 
entourage  that  would  have  shown  up  his  deficiencies 
against  a  delicate  background  of  cultured  men  and 
women,  promptly  washes  his  hands  of  her,  and  the 
marriage  is  an  accomplished  fact  before  Esther  has 
realized  to  what  a  life  she  has  committed  herself.  But 
the  feeling  with  which  William  Larramy  has  inspired  her 
is  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  her  happily  through 
three  or  four  months  of  her  married  life.  The  proud 
and  strong-willed  girl  is  in  subservience  to  an  emotion 
that  is  new  to  her.    Even  in  these  first  days,  however, 


one  sees  she  is  happy  but  not  contented  ;  she  dreams 
of  a  different  William,  an  altered  William,  a  William 
divorced  from  his  natural  surroundings,  grpwing  into 
something  that  is  quite  impossible  to  him.  For  if 
Esther  is  under  any  illusion  about  young  Larramy,  the 
reader  is  under  none — the  tragedy  is  patent  and  inevit- 
able from  the  first.  But  Esther  gets  her  few  months. 
The  first  note  of  discord  is  heard  when  the  young 
married  lovers  meet  in  one  of  their  country  walks  a 
travelling  tinker  who  is  belabouring  his  wife.  William 
puts  a  peremptory  stop  to  his  entertainment,  but  is 
amused  by  Esther's  trembling  disgust  and  horror  of 
the  scene.  "  A  man  must  keep  his  wife  in  order,  and 
if  he  can't  do  it  in  any  other  way  he  must  thrash  her, 
that's  all.  ...  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  Larramy  living 
that  hasn't  put  the  stick  about  his  wife."  That  is  his 
way  of  looking  at  the  marriage  bond,  and  if  he  faltered 
in  it  for  a  little  while,  his  father  brought  him  to  book 
sharply.  "Essie's  a  brave  fine  woman,  Willum,  but 
you  must  be  maister  of  her,  or  her'll  maister  'ee  for 
zartain.  Tak  my  advice  now  ....  keep  her  so — so 
— so  !  "  Each  time  he  said  the  last  word  he  held  out 
his  great  broad  thumb  and  jerked  it  downwards.  "  I 
know  women,  my  boy.  They  want  to  be  kep  under. 
Keep  'em  in  their  places,  my  boy  !  .  .  .  .  Let  'em  mind 
the  babbies  till  they  can  run  alone,  then  manage  them 
yerself  ....  teach  'em  the  breadth  of  yer  hand  so 
they'll  mind  you.  Show  'em  their  and  their  mother's 
place  is  the  same — in  subjection  to  you."  Very  old- 
fashioned  are  the  Larramys,  and  all  alike.  Coarse,  and 
masterful  men,  deeming  women  of  little  account ;  not  at 
all  up  to  the  times.  Esther  fights  a  long  and  stubborn 
fight,  if  not  for  supremacy,  at  least  for  equality.  In 
the  struggle  all  the  shoddy  emotions  get  swept  away. 
William  is  tired  of  her  "  fine  lady"  airs,  Esther  loathes 
him  naturally  as  an  ever-present,  ever-living  reminder 
of  her  own  degradation  ;  the  scenes  between  them  are 
very  strong,  yet  sufficiently  restrained.  One  of  the 
most  praiseworthy  features  of  the  book  is  its  modera- 
tion ;  the  situations  are  strong,  but  they  are  narrated 
simply  ;  even  the  climax,  revolting  as  it  is,  is  touched 
with  a  light  hand. 

There  is  a  feeble  subsidiary  story  with  an  unnecessary 
hunting  accident,  and  there  are  altogether  six  deaths — 
too  large  an  allowance  for  the  number  of  pages.  But 
the  Larramys — and  there  is  a  large  family  of  them — are 
one  and  all  well  drawn.  William  is  perhaps  the  least 
consistent,  but  his  family  partially  explain  him.  Alto- 
gether an  interesting  novel,  notwithstanding  the  faults 
of  immaturity.  Frank  Danby. 

BRITISH  GOLF  LINKS. 

"A  Short  Account  of  the  Leading  Golf  Links  in  the 
United  Kingdom."  Edited  by  Horace  Hutchinson. 
London  :  Virtue.  1897. 

GOLF  has  for  centuries  been  the  national  game  to 
the  north  of  the  Border,  and  had  its  enthusiastic 
votaries  in  all  ranks  of  society  who  were  ready  enough 
to  wax  eloquent  over  its  unrivalled  merits.  They  re- 
garded it  as  the  veritable  elixir  of  life,  and  it  had  its 
charms  alike  for  old  and  young,  as  it  could  be  played  in 
all  weathers,  and  in  winter  as  in  summer.  Celebrity  in  it 
was  the  short  cut  to  high  local  fame.  The  names  of  the 
crack  amateurs  and  professionals  were  household  words. 
Their  qualities  of  brilliant  driving  and  dexterous  putting 
were  gauged  to  half  a  stroke,  and  Newmarket  never 
saw  more  exact  handicapping  than  in  the  autumnal 
matches  at  St.  Andrews,  North  Berwick  or  Prestwick. 
At  the  periodical  club  dinners  when  the  claret 
began  to  circulate,  the  betting  books  were  brought  out, 
and  a  good  deal  of  money  depended  on  the  result 
when  the  single  match  or  the  foursome  was  played  out 
before  the  admiring  semicircular  crowd.  For  the 
game  was  a  severe  test  of  nerve,  as  well  as  of  strategy 
and  tactics.  Yet,  though  golf  was  played  in  England 
at  Blackheath  and  afterwards  at  Westward  Ho  and 
Wimbledon,  the  Scottish  zealots  had  never,  either  by 
eloquence  or  example,  inoculated  their  Southern  kins- 
folk with  their  national  passion.  Ten  years  ago  there 
was  no  material  for  this  handsome  volume.  But  in 
those  ten  years  the  game  has  spread  ;  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  each  stretch  of  down   and  sea-links  ; 
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fashionable  watering-places  add  to  their  attractions  by 
advertising  the  fascinations  and  convenience  of  the 
golf  ground  ;  and  even  impracticable  levels  are  laid  out 
in  the  inland  shires. 

The  golf  links  discussed  in  this  volume  seem  to  be 
somewhat  arbitrarily  selected — or  rather  we  should  say 
that  some  we  should  have  expected  to  find  in  the  list 
are  excluded.  Probably  that  may  be  a  question  of  the 
energy  of  officials,  or  they  may  have  wisely  avoided 
the  advertisement  which  tends  to  disagreeable  over- 
crowding. In  any  case  we  have  a  most  enchant- 
ing panorama  of  breezy  scenery  between  the  sand 
dunes  and  the  sea,  from  Dornoch  in  Sutherland 
to  the  South  Downs  and  Devon.  The  book  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  views  of  the  links  in  all 
their  aspects,  as  well  as  with  portraits.  Technically, 
the  multiplication  of  these  views  conveys  very  little  as 
to  the  refinements  of  the  game.  Taking  any  of  the 
drawings  at  random,  it  does  not  tell  us  much  to  see 
an  amateur — who  is  named — bending  over  the  putter, 
while  his  adversary,  standing  opposite,  is  watching  the 
stroke.  The  faces  are  unrecognizable  and  the  figures 
are  shadowy,  leaving  simply  the  impression  of  a  suc- 
cession of  snooting  coats  and  knickerbockers.  Never- 
theless, the  sketches  are  generally  artistically  admirable, 
and  they  leave  a  delightful  sense  of  the  charms  of  a 
game  which  takes  the  player  into  such  picturesque  and 
varied  surroundings.  Here,  as  at  St.  David's  in  Wales, 
each  hole  is  under  the  shadow  of  a  feudal  castle. 
There,  at  Nairn,  behind  the  rolling  links,  with  their 
bunkers,  you  see  the  mountains  of  Ross  and  Suther- 
land standing  out  against  the  sky-line ;  or  at  East- 
bourne— where,  we  believe,  the  round  was  laid  out 
by  Mr.  Hutchinson — one  of  the  holes  in  a  deep  hollow 
is  shadowed  by  the  woods  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
seat  of  Compton  Place. 

If  we  may  take  the  praises  of  the  various  links  an 
pied  de  la  lettre,  we  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
each  is  a  golfing  paradise.  But  making  due  allowance 
for  local  partiality,  even  the  inland  and  artificial  grounds 
are  generally  respectable.  The  famous  Scottish 
courses  claim  precedence,  and  the  club-house  of  St. 
Andrews  naturally  figures  on  the  frontispiece.  The  only 
drawback  we  know  to  St.  Andrews  is  its  excessive 
popularity.  The  same  objection  applies  to  North 
Berwick,  which  is  far  more  conveniently  situated  with 
regard  to  the  Scottish  capital,  though  of  late  years  the 
construction  of  the  Forth  Bridge  has  made  the  East 
Neuk  of  Fyfe  comparatively  accessible.  The  Prestwick 
Club  is  younger  than  its  rivals,  but  the  links  are 
beautiful  alike  for  play  and  for  scenery,  with  Ailsa 
Craig  standing  out  to  seaward  ;  and  Prestwick  can 
make  the  proud  boast  of  having  originated  the  open 
golfing  championship.  It  is  only  lately  that  golf  has 
been  greatly  popularizing  itself  to  the  north  of  the 
Forth,  and  Nairn  seems  likely  to  become  the  northern 
golfing  centre. 

We  believe  that  Blackheath  takes  precedence  of  all 
clubs  for  antiquity,  since  the  Stewarts  and  their  courtiers 
are  said  to  have  introduced  the  game  when  James  suc- 
ceeded to  the  English  throne.  Very  pretty  rural  ground 
the  Common  must  have  been  then;  now  the  hazards 
are  chiefly  gravel-pits,  macadamized  roads,  hansoms, 
and  nursemaids  with  perambulators.  The  Club  was 
long  famous  for  its  conviviality,  as  is  shown  by  sundry 
extracts  from  the  records.  At  Wimbledon  golf  was 
acclimatized  by  the  London  Scottish  Volunteers  ;  since 
then  there  has  been  a  secession  from  the  original 
establishment,  and  the  Conservators  only  tolerate  the 
golfers  on  three  days  in  the  week.  On  the  other  hand, 
flourishing  and  rather  aristocratic  associations  have 
been  started  at  Mitcham,  Richmond,  Tooting,  and  at 
Deal,  which  though  further  afield  is  easy  of  access. 
There  peers  and  members  of  the  Commons,  guardsmen 
and  habitual  diners-out  may  disport  themselves,  and  at 
Mitcham  a  marvellous  clearance  has  been  made  of  the 
dense  thickets  of  furze  scrub,  of  the  sardine  tins  and 
soda-water  bottles.  Nor  can  we  dismiss  the  English 
links  without  a  digression  to  Westward  Ho,  where  the 
club  was  instituted  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  The 
writer  of  the  notice  pays  it  a  somewhat  sarcastic  compli- 
ment, as  we  are  told  that  "  the  course  has  always  been 
considered  a  model  school  for  acquiring  proficiency  in 
the  art  of  playing  out  of  sand."    Abroad,  the  most 


notable  links  are  at  Pau,  Biarritz  and  Cannes.  At 
Cannes  the  President  of  the  Club  is  a  Russian  Grand 
Duke.  For  golf  is  a  cosmopolitan  game,  and  when  it 
was  started  at  Pau  by  Major  Hutchinson,  a  third  of  a 
century  before  it  was  thought  of  in  England,  none  of 
the  residents  took  more  kindly  to  it  than  the  Americans, 
and  there  was  a  fair  sprinkling  of  French  amateurs 
besides,  though  perhaps  their  performance  scarcely 
kept  pace  with  their  enthusiasm. 

BISHOP   BARLOW   AND   HIS  "DIALOGE." 

"  Bishop  Barlow's  Dialoge  on  the  Lutheran  faccions, 
1531  and  1553."  Edited  by  J.  R.  Lunn,  B.D. 
With  an  Introduction.     Ellis  &  Keene.  1897. 

HHHE  editor  has  unearthed  and  set  forth  a  very 
J-  interesting  little  treatise,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
work  of  a  typical  Reformation  bishop,  who  managed  to 
voyage  through  the  Symplegades  of  his  times  not  only 
without  being  nipped,  but  with  considerable  worldly 
profit  for  his  agility.  He  was  head  of  six  religious 
houses  in  turn,  and  espoused  four  successive  bishoprics. 
He  secured  a  maximum  of  salaried  honour  with  a  mini- 
mum of  martyrdom.  He  managed  to  stand  in  some 
favour  with  every  side,  and  to  remain  an  historical  para- 
dox, compact  of  worldliness,  sweet  reasonableness,  weak 
views,  strong  language,  insight  and  perplexity.  He  is 
both  an  advertisement  for  and  a  warning  against  the  via 
media.  When  Wolsey  pulled  down  his  priory  of  Brome- 
hill,  Barlow  went  off  in  a  huff  into  Lutheran  opinions 
and  regions  ;  and  wrote  angry  and  alliterative  books  on 
the  "  Buryall  of  the  Masse"  and  much  else.  But 
familiarity  with  the  great  Reformers  bred  contempt. 
He  came  back  after  a  year  or  two,  startled  at  what  he 
had  seen  abroad,  and  then  repentantly  returned  to 
Catholicism  of  a  sort.  He  was  made  king's  messenger 
to  the  Papal  ambassador  Gardiner,  who  evidently  liked 
him.  He  helped  forward  the  great  divorce,  for  which 
assiduity  Mistress  Anne  Boleyn  smiled  upon  him,  and 
yet,  although  he  favoured  reforms  in  the  Church,  he 
wished  for  nothing  violent  or  German.  At  this  moment 
appeared  the  "  Dialoge,"  which  Mr.  Lunn  has  intro- 
duced to  the  public  in  scholarly  guise  and  pleasant 
print,  with  a  positive  assurance  that  it  must  be  genuine 
because  George  Barlowe,  grand-nephew  to  the  reputed 
author,  said  that  thus  it  was.  But  in  the  first  place  a 
grand-nephew  writing  one  hundred  and  five  years 
after  the  book  appeared  is  not  a  first-rate  witness. 
In  the  next  place  there  is  a  certain  weight  of 
evidence  against  the  book.  It  is  just  possible  to 
imagine  that  "one  of  the  most  virulent  invectives 
against  the  Reformation,  that  was  written  at  the 
time,"  as  Burnet  notices,  should  have  been  the  work  of 
a  man  who  wrote  a  few  years  later  about  the  Scottish 
clergy  that  they  were  "  the  Popes  pestylent  creatures, 
verylymmesof  the  Devyll,"  who  could  "  blutter  agaynst 
the  veryte,  with  slanderous  reproche  of  us,  which  have 
justly  renouncyd  hys  wronge  usurpyd  papacye."  Barlow 
seems  to  have  found  in  the  supremacy,  even  of 
Henry  VIII.,  a  welcome  relief  from  the  deadlock  in  the 
Church  and  intolerable  weight  of  abuses.  Even  this  he 
was  not  quite  sure  about,  for  he  made  some  evasive  ad- 
missions in  1555,  which  enabled  Gardiner  so  to  under- 
stand his  answers  "  that  he  might  have  some  forged 
example  of  a  shrinking  brother  to  lay  in  the  dish  of 
the  rest "  (Foxe).  But  there  are  two  weighty  argu- 
ments against  the  genuineness  of  the  treatise.  Firstly, 
Barlow  never  owned  it,  nor  recanted  it,  even  when  he 
assisted  in  Parker's  consecration  and  was  made  Bishop 
of  Chichester.  It  was  also  believed  to  be  a  forgery, 
when  Barlow,  in  exile,  ministered  to  the  English  con- 
gregation in  Embden.  Secondly,  in  a  treatise  called 
"  The  Supper  of  the  Lord,"  published  just  after  this 
Dialogue,  and  generally  ascribed  to  Tyndale  by  both 
parties  in  the  dispute,  the  authorship  of  the  Dialogue  is 
ascribed  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  is  said  to  have  used 
William  Barlow's  name.  The  modern  editor  seems  to 
have  overlooked  this  passage,  which  runs  as  follows  : — 
"As  M.  More  himself  uttered  it  in  his  Dialogue  put 
forth  in  William  Barlow's  name,  reciting  the  opinions 
of  CEcolampadius  and  Zuinglius,.  saying,  '  This  is  my 
body  is  as  much  as  to  say  as  This  signifieth  my  body,' 
where  he  saith  that  CEcolampadius  allegeth  for  him 
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Tertullian,  Chrysostom  and  Austin,  but  falsely,  some- 
times adding  more  to  their  words,  sometimes  taking 
away  from  their  sentences."    This  is  an  unmistakable 
reference  to  (page  54)  a  passage  of  this  "  Dialoge." 
A  more  reasonable  hypothesis  would  be  that  the  matter 
is  Barlow's  and  the  form  More's.    Probably  Barlow 
spoke   at   his   ease  to   More   all   that   the  William 
of  the   "  Dialoge  "   says   in   dispraise   of  the  Re- 
formers,   and  More    used   the    conversation   as  he 
thought  fit.      Even   Gardiner,  when   he  republished 
the  little  treatise  (with  a  preface  of  his  own,  as  Mr. 
Lunn  would  have  us  believe),  merely  says  that  Barlow 
"compyled"  it,  and  "  compyled  "  did  not  in  the  lan- 
guage of  that  time  necessarily  mean  wrote  it.  In  certain 
particulars,  too,    the    "Dialoge"   seems   to  outstep 
Barlow's  own  opinions.    It  is  hard  to  suppose  that  a 
man,  who  was  so  indignant  with  Luther  and  Tyndale  in 
1 53 1  for  teaching  that  "we  nede  no  more  but  onely 
repente,  and  do  no  penaunce  at  all,"  should  have  been 
accused  of  publicly  teaching  in  1536  "that  it  is  not 
expedient  to  man  to  confess  himself,  but  onely  to  God." 
But  it  is  still  harder  to  suppose  that  any  treatise  of  so 
sincere  and  manful  a  tone  could  be  the  work  of  a  man 
like  Barlow.    It  was  such  men  as  he  who  justify  Dr. 
Johnson's  verdict  that  "  our  glorious  Reformers,  as 
you  call  them,  always  ran  away  whenever  they  could." 
Certainly  a  study  of  Barlow  has  a  great  controversial 
use  in  our  day,  as  the  editor  sees,   and  that  use  is 
hardly  impaired  by  the   doubt   which   must  always 
envelop  this  interesting  little  book  ;  but  whether  the 
"Dialoge"  is  Barlowpure,  or  Barlow  reported,  orBarlow 
parodied,  it  is  a  most  amusing  and  delightful  bit  of 
reading,  not  to  be  missed  by  those  who  care  either  for 
theological  debate  or  for  good  English  prose,  or  for 
vigorous    satire   and   lively   pictures,   of  which  the 
following  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  : — "  Shall  ye  not 
se  there  a  cock  brayned  courtier  that  hath  no  more  fayth 
than  a  Turke,  and  less  christen  maners  than  a  Pagane, 
with  lordelye  countenance  and  knauyshe  conditions, 
whiche  takyng  the  name  of  god  in  vayne  shall  vn- 
reuerently  alledge  the  gospell  with  scoffyng  and  scorn- 
ynge  in  reprehensyon  of  the  clargye  :  where  as  hys 
owne  lewd  lyuynge  is  so  vnthryfty,  that  ye  can  not 
aspy  one  good  pyont  in  hym,  except  it  be  vpon  his 
hosen,  nor  a  nyche  of  honesty  besyde  his  apparayle," 
and  so  on,  for  a  hundred  amusing  pages. 

BRITISH  BASHI-BAZOUKS. 

"With  Plumer  in  Matabeleland  :  an  Account  of  the 
Operations  of  the  Matabeleland  Relief  Force  during 
the  Rebellion  of  1896."  By  Frank  W.  Sykes, 
assisted  by  C.  G.  Lowingen,  C.E.,  and  others. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  London  :  Constable. 
1897. 

THE  last  addition  to  the  already  voluminous  literature 
of  the  Matabele  war  of  1896  is  from  the  pen  of  a 
trooper  in  the  Matabeleland  Relief  Force.  Upon  the 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in  March  this  force  was 
hastily  organized  at  Mafeking  ;  it  reached  Buluwayo  at 
the  end  of  May,  served  in  the  principal  operations  of 
the  war  and  was  finally  disbanded  in  October  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace.  The  main  military  achievements 
of  this  corps  have  been  previously  recorded.  Mr. 
Sykes's  book  gives  an  account  of  the  life  of  the  rank 
and  file  engaged  and  sketches  of  the  principal  actors 
rather  than  a  history  of  the  war.  The  author  warns  us 
at  the  outset  that  he  is  going  to  tell  us  occasionally  of 
"  the  less  attractive  side  of  war."  In  this  he  certainly 
succeeds.  He  shows  us,  for  example,  that  the  "  Relief 
Force"  was  very  appropriately  named;  for  while  it 
helped  to  relieve  the  settlers  in  Matabeleland  from  the 
rebels,  it  also  helped  to  relieve  them  of  their  personal 
property. 

The  introductory  chapter  discusses  the  causes  of  the 
rebellion.  According  to  Mr.  Sykes,  the  Matabele  were 
only  surprised  into  submission  and  not  really  conquered 
by  the  war  of  1893.  Ignoring  this  fact,  the  British 
South  Africa  Company  began  to  rule  the  natives  "  as  a 
heliot  (sic)  nation  of  conquered  blacks  "  ;  the  Company 
failed  to  realize  that  its  possession  of  the  land  was 
"rather  an  understanding  than  a  fact";  it  neglected 
the  "  administrative  process  necessary  to  convert  the 


country  into  a  safe  field  for  lucrative  enterprize."  Its 
main  care  was  that  "  every  method  which  diplomatic 
acumen  could  suggest  was  adopted  to  secure  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  the  new  country."  The  rights  of 
the  Matabele  were  ignored  ;  no  trouble  was  taken  to 
formulate  a  native  policy;  the  native  police,  "under 
no  supervision  but  that  of  their  own  native  non-com- 
missioned officers,"  behaved  tyrannically  ;  and  the 
Native  Commissioners  had  to  obtain  from  the  natives 
from  100  to  150  cattle  a  month.  The  treatment  of  the 
Matabele  by  individual  settlers  was  even  worse.  Some 
of  the  masters  used  so  to  ill-treat  their  servants  just 
before  their  wages  fell  due  that  the  natives  "  were  only 
too  glad  to  run  away  and  forfeit  their  wages — the 
object  gained"!  and  the  treatment  of  the  Matabele 
women  was  so  bad  that  the  author  cannot  describe  it, 
though  bound  to  mention  it  as  one  cause  of  the  war. 
So,  according  to  Mr.  Sykes,  the  Matabele  rebelled  to 
escape  from  the  tyranny  of  an  incompetent  and  selfish 
administration  and  from  ill-treatment  by  settlers,  some 
of  whom  united  the  commercial  methods  of  Armenians 
with  the  morals  of  Bashi-Bazouks. 

Mr.  Sykes  is  also  very  severe  on  the  management  of 
the  "  Relief  Force."  Colonel  Plumer  was  sent  down 
the  Gwai  to  attack  the  enemy  to  the  north-west  of 
Buluwayo.  Mr.  Selous  has  already  told  us  that 
Colonel  Plumer's  patrol  "was  unsuccessful  in  coming 
up  with  any  large  body  of  the  rebels"  ("  Sunshine  and 
Storm  in  Rhodesia,"  p.  222).  Mr.  Sykes  now  gives 
us  the  explanation.  The  plan  of  campaign  adopted 
rendered  success  impossible.  The  only  chance  of 
reaching  the  enemy  lay  in  stealthiness  and  rapidity  of 
movement.  But  by  bugle  calls  all  through  the  day  and 
at  night  by  a  "  pyrotechnic  display  of  rockets  and 
the  burning  of  grass  round  the  position,  the  presence 
of  the  force  was  very  completely  advertised  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood at  large."  The  natives  always  had  abundant 
warning  of  the  arrival  of  the  force,  and  took  advantage 
of  it ;  while  "  the  thoughts  of  their  pursuers  were  far  too 
much  occupied  with  such  weighty  matters  as  are  en- 
tailed by  strict  military  routine  ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  nice  alignment  of  saddles,  parades  for  this  and 
for  that,  and  the  many  refinements  presumably  indis- 
pensable to  the  conduct  of  a  force  officered  on  Imperial 
lines."  Once  a  detachment  from  the  patrol  got  close 
up  to  the  enemy,  but  while  waiting  for  dawn  Major 
Watts,  the  officer  in  command,  "  suddenly,  and  without 
thinking,  gave  an  order  to  the  trumpeter  to  sound  a 
call.  As  the  bugle's  notes  rang  out  in  the  stillness 
of  the  night "  all  chance  of  surprising  that  band  of  the 
enemy  was  destroyed.  Ten  days  after  this  idiotic  pro- 
ceeding an  officer  leading  another  detachment  was  found 
to  be  so  drunk  that  he  was  incapable  even  of  managing 
his  own  horse  or  of  understanding  the  orders  he  re- 
peatedly bawled.  Thanks  to  the  tactics  employed,  the 
main  result  of  the  Gwai  patrol  was  the  destruction  of 
immense  quantities  of  grain  at  a  time  when  it  was 
selling  in  Buluwayo  for  ^12  a  bag.  If  this  food  had 
been  saved  the  end  of  the  war  might  have  been  different. 
As  it  was  the  forces  in  Matabeleland  were  insufficient 
to  drive  the  natives  from  the  Matoppo  hills  ;  and  no 
reinforcements  could  be  sent,  as  the  food  supply  was  in- 
sufficient even  for  the  men  already  at  the  front.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  be  content  with  what  Mr. 
Sykes  calls  a  "draw"  (p.  210)  and  make  peace.  The 
author  quotes  the  famous  native  scout,  John  Groot- 
boom,  to  the  effect  that  the  Matabele  declare  they  were 
not  beaten,  and  are  as  cheeky  as  ever.  Their  losses 
during  the  war,  moreover,  were  greatly  exaggerated  ; 
in  the  fight  on  25  July  at  Inungu  Gorge,  which  com- 
pelled Nicholson  to  retreat,  the  Press  reported  the 
Matabele  loss  as  heavy  ;  but  only  two  appear  to  have 
been  killed  against  five  on  the  British  side. 

The  most  disgraceful  information,  however,  given  by 
this  book  relates  to  the  treatment  of  the  Matabele 
prisoners  of  war.  Considering  the  admitted  provocation 
which  led  to  the  revolt,  the  natives  might  have  been 
given  fair  play  in  war.  Two  instances  will  illustrate  the 
treatment  the  natives  actually  received.  On  30  May 
the  squadron  to  which  the  author  belonged  arrived  at 
Mangwe  Fort ;  a  day  or  two  before  the  garrison  had 
made  a  sortie  and  captured  some  Matabele.  "  The 
prisoners  on  being  brought  in  had  been  promptly  shot  " 
(p.  79).    During  the  Gwai  patrol  "  the  flanking  parties 
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came  across  stragglers  in  the  bush  who  were  either 
ridden  down  and  shot  on  sight,  or  were  made 
prisoners  and  despatched  by  a  firing  party  on  the  confines 
of  the  laager"  (p.  98).  Not  a  word  of  justification  is 
given  for  the  execution  of  these  prisoners  ;  there  is  not 
a  hint  that  they  were  even  suspected  of  being  con- 
cerned in  the  murders  that  began  the  war.  They  were 
Matabele — therefore  they  were  shot.  Mr.  Sykes  tells 
us  he  has  taken  pains  to  verify  his  statements.  If  this 
be  the  case  and  they  are  really  true,  then  some  one 
deserves  hanging. 

NEW  FICTION. 

"Blight."     By  Mrs.  W.   R.    D.   Forbes.  London: 
Osgood.  1897. 

"  "JD  LIGHT"  was  a  particularly  disagreeable  person, 
-i-^  a  designing  prig  in  fact,  with  a  talent  for  making 
things  very  uncomfortable  for  anyone  who  happened 
to  stand  in  her  way.  She  made  her  brothers  and  sisters 
very  unhappy  as  a  baby,  for  "  she  cried  at  night  when 
they  were  asleep,  and  slept  in  the  day  when  they  wanted 
to  be  noisy."  A  young  person  of  this  kind  was  likely 
to  get  on  in  the  world,  and  "  Blight"  became  first  the 
companion  of  Lord  Easton's  daughter  and  then  Lady 
Easton.  Arrived  at  this  eminence  she  commenced  her 
career  in  earnest.  She  drove  Lord  Easton  and  his 
daughter  into  their  graves,  and  made  the  lives  of  her 
own  children  unutterably  miserable.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  story  is  that  which  tells  of  the  adven- 
tures of  these  two  children,  Claud  and  Pearl,  and 
how  they  are  rescued  from  their  mother's  clutches  by 
their  aunt  and  an  old  friend  of  their  father's,  though 
not  until  Lady  Easton  has  very  nearly  succeeded  in 
killing  her  daughter  "  with  the  very  best  intentions." 
The  book  is  distinctly  above  the  average  of  those  usually 
written  by  ladies  in  society. 

"  The  Wooing  of  May."  By  Alan  St.  Aubyn.  London: 
White.  1897. 

May's  great  fault  was  that  she  was  an  incorrigible 
flirt,  and  as  she  tried  to  drive  a  team  of  three  lovers — 
an  undergraduate,  a  minor  canon  and  a  rich  manu- 
facturer— she  not  unnaturally  came  to  grief.  On  the 
eve  of  marrying  the  manufacturer  the  undergraduate  is 
the  cause  of  an  accident  which  not  only  reveals  her 
perfidy  but  makes  her  a  cripple  for  life.  Even  then, 
however,  the  minor  canon  remains  faithful  and  marries 
her.  May  is  a  selfish,  shallow  little  creature,  and  it 
scarcely  seems  fair  to  the  canon,  but  as  he  has  lean- 
ings towards  martyrdom  perhaps  he  does  not  mind. 
The  love  affairs  of  May's  two  sisters,  Margaret  and 
Joyce,  a  murder  trial  in  Scotland  in  which  May's  brother 
is  the  accused  but  is  acquitted,  and  certain  instances  of 
clairvoyance  complete  the  story,  which  is  of  average 
quality. 

"  By  Stroke  of  Sword."    By  Andrew  Balfour    London  : 
Methuen.  1897. 

Mr.  Andrew  Balfour  has  written  a  very  creditable 
romance  of  adventure  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Its 
hero  and  narrator  is  Sir  Jeremy  Clephane,  King's 
Justice  and  Knight  of  the  Shire  of  Fife,  who  started  life 
as  a  dominie,  but  was  driven  into  a  career  of  adventure 
by  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  which  he  thought  had  looked 
scoffingly  upon  him,  he  being  so  short  of  stature  that 
he  was  nicknamed  Squat.  Really  the  maid  looked 
kindly  upon  him  ;  but  he  did  not  discover  this  until  he 
had  sailed  the  Spanish  Main  for  many  years  and  had 
innumerable  times  been  within  an  ace  of  never  return- 
ing at  all.  First  he  fights  a  duel  with  a  bully  and  then 
he  is  on  the  point  of  being  hanged  for  piracy.  He 
escapes,  however,  and  sails  with  Drake,  is  captured 
by  Spaniards,  just  misses  being  the  victim  of  the 
Inquisition's  Iron  Virgin,  has  a  narrow  escape  from 
being  eaten  by  sharks,  falls  into  the  power  of  an  old 
enemy,  and,  pursued  by  bloodhounds,  has  to  flee  across 
a  lake  of  pitch,  in  which  he  is  almost  engulfed  as  in  a 
bog,  discovers  an  immense  treasure  of  precious  stones 
hidden  by  the  Aztecs,  is  again  captured  by  the 
Spaniards,  but  nevertheless  manages  to  reach  London, 
and  on  landing  meets  Queen  Elizabeth  face  to  face  and 
is  promptly  knighted  for  his  valour.  Even  now  he  has 
not  ended  his  exploits,  for  he  comes  nearer  to  death 


than  ever  in  rescuing  his  lady-love  from  the  clutches  of 
a  former  rival.  Here  are  enough  adventures  to  satisfy 
the  greediest  schoolboy,  and  as  Mr.  Balfour  possesses 
the  genuine  art  of  the  story-teller  his  book  can  be 
recommended. 

"You  Never  Know  Your  Luck."    By  Theo  Irving. 
London  :  Macqueen.  1897. 

With  perseverance  and  a  careful  avoidance  of  the 
faults  she  herself  no  doubt  perceives  in  her  own  book, 
the  author  of  "You  Never  Know  Your  Luck"  may 
come  to  write  a  successful  novel  in  time.  She  has 
strong  sympathies  and  a  certain  grasp  of  character,  but 
at  present  she  allows  her  sympathies  to  lead  her  into 
sermons  and  diatribes,  and  her  intuitions  of  character 
to  develop  into  caricature.  No  doubt  millionaires  are 
often  horribly  ill-bred  and  brutal  as  well  as  mean,  but 
Mr.  Buffle  surpasses  the  bounds  of  credibility.  No 
doubt  also  Society  mothers  are  perpetually  scheming  to 
find  rich  husbands  for  their  daughters,  but  they  do  not 
usually  go  about  it  with  such  open  effrontery  as  Lady 
Dalrymple.  The  story  further  lacks  coherence  in  its 
construction,  the  three  love  stories  which  constitute 
the  book  being  unskilfully  interwoven.  Theo  Irving, 
in  fact,  has  yet  to  learn  how  to  "jine  her  flats,"  and 
she  would  have  been  wiser  not  to  have  published  "You 
Never  Know  Your  Luck,"  but  to  have  first  read  it  over 
and  noted  all  its  defects,  and  then  to  have  put  it  away 
in  a  drawer  and  started  on  a  fresh  book. 

"The  Martian."     By  George  Du  Maurier.  London 
and  New  York  :  Harper.  1897. 

This  story  of  Barty  Josselin,  "  a  kind  of  spontaneous 
humorous  Crichton,"  and  the  wandering  soul  of  a  lady 
from  Mars  who  from  time  to  time  inhabited  him,  and 
at  last  inspired  him  to  write  in  his  sleep  marvellous 
novels,  reads  like  the  work  of  a  man  who  was  very 
tired.  At  its  best,  Du  Maurier's  was  the  writing  of  an 
agreeable  man,  with  no  firm  grasp  on  life,  with  little 
insight  into  human  nature.  In  this  book  his  grasp 
has  grown  feeble,  his  eyes  dim.  His  constructive 
faculty,  too,  is  atrophied  ;  the  story  winds  and  twists 
along  through  a  very  forest  of  unnecessary  incidents, 
unnecessary  characters,  all  of  them  too  tall.  Indeed,  his 
fondness  for  tallness  has  grown  so  morbid  a  passion  that 
all  good  people  are  tall,  all  wicked  people  short.  The 
boyish  fun  of  "Trilby"  has  become  attenuated  to  childish 
buffoonery.  The  painfullness  of  the  effort  of  production 
is  so  plain  that  it  inspires  the  reader  with  a  distressful 
notion  of  a  jaded  willing  horse  spurring  itself.  It  is 
plain,  too,  that  Du  Maurier  was  sadly  aware  of  the  little 
result  of  this  painful  effort.  On  p.  167,  for  example, 
the  dull,  elderly  wine-merchant  and  member  of  Parlia- 
ment whom  he  makes,  unfortunately,  the  teller  of  the 
story,  cries,  "  O  heavens  !  What  a  dull  book  this 
would  be,  and  how  dismally  it  would  drag  its  length 
along,  if  it  weren't  all  about  the  author  of  '  Sardonyx  ' !  " 
And  we  have  not  read  "  Sardonyx." 

"  Pretty  Michal."    A  Romance.    By  Maurus  Jokai. 
London  :  Jarrold.  1897. 

The  fond  translator  assures  us  in  his  preface  that 
this  book  is  one  of  the  most  "  vivid  and  enthralling" 
of  Jokai's  later  novels,  and  he  fondly  believes  it  to  be 
a  romance  of  the  first  order  of  merit.  It  is  a  story  full 
of  incidents  not  difficult  to  invent,  and  the  plot  is  fairly 
ingenious.  There  is  a  certain  old-time  atmosphere  in 
it,  arising  from  its  dealing  with  old  manners  and 
customs  ;  there  is  a  strain  of  humour,  sometimes 
quaint,  sometimes  merely  conscientious.  But  it  lacks 
the  essentials  of  a  fine  romance  ;  it  lacks  character, 
human  nature,  flesh  and  blood.  The  people  in  it  are 
puppets,  unrealized,  mere  sketches  of  men  and  women. 
The  descriptive  power  is  weak,  the  scenes  are  by  no 
means  vivid,  and  the  hairbreadth  escapes  do  not  thrill. 
Save  for  the  interest  of  the  old-time  manners  of  an  out- 
of-the-way  land,  it  is  no  more  than  an  entertaining 
book  for  undiscriminating  boys,  very  creditable  to  the 
industry  of  the  author,  since,  according  to  the  trans- 
lator, he  published  in  the  same  year  with  it  "three 
other  romances  (one  of  them  in  six  volumes)  of  the 
first  order  of  merit,  not  to  mention  the  much-admired 
drama  '  Milton.'  "  It  will  not,  however,  add  us  to  the 
hasty  admirers  of  this  foreign  genius. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

ANOTHER  Scotch  novel  is  to  be  given  us  on  Monday- 
next  by  Messrs.  Bliss,  Sands,  entitled  "George 
Malcolm,"  and  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Gabriel  Setoun. 
This  firm  is  also  issuing  "  Hunting,  and  Practical  Hints 
for  Hunting  Men,"  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Underhill,  whose  name 
is  associated  with  several  sporting  novels. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  too  recent  not  to  lend 
a  sad  interest  to  the  publication,  next  week,  of  the  last 
work  upon  which  her  busy  pen  was  engaged.  The 
history  of  the  great  house  of  Blackwood  must  have 
been  a  labour  of  love,  both  from  her  long  association 
with  the  firm  and  from  her  close  friendship  with  the 
family.  The  annals  are  taken  from  the  early  struggles 
of  the  founder  to  the  death  of  Major  Blackwood  in 
1861,  and  form  in  themselves  a  fairly  representative 
record  of  the  literature  of  a  century. 

The  intricate  question  of  Indian  coinage  and  currency 
and  the  law  thereon,  as  it  stands  at  present,  is  dealt 
with  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Probyn  in  a  volume  which  Mr. 
Effingham  Wilson  is  publishing.  The  author  has  in- 
cluded in  his  work  his  scheme  for  a  gold  basis,  which 
was  brought  before  the  Institute  of  Bankers  in  1892. 

Much  expectation  is  centred  upon  the  "  Letters  of 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,"  which  Messrs.  Smith, 
Elder  are  publishing  this  month.  The  editor,  Mr. 
Frederic  G.  Kenyon,  has  succeeded  in  compiling  a 
series  of  letters  which  touch  upon  every  period  of  Mrs. 
Browning's  career. 

Theology  is  conspicuous  in  Messrs.  Service  &  Paton's 
new  issues.  Some  religious  lights,  including  Canon 
Knox- Little,  Rev.  R.  F.  Horton,  and  Principal  T.  C. 
Edwards,  have  been  gathered  together  in  a  work  on 
"Our  Churches,  and  why  we  belong  to  them  ";  and  a 
new  "  Popular  Biblical  Library  "  is  being  initiated  by 
Dean  Farrar  with  a  volume  on  "The  Herods." 

The  new  volume  of  "  The  Connoisseur  Series,"  which 
Mr.  Gleeson  White  is  editing  for  Messrs.  George  Bell, 
deals  with  "Historical  Portraits,"  over  seventy 
examples  of  which  have  been  drawn  from  our  great 
galleries  and  country  mansions.  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley 
is  supplying  explanatory  notes  of  the  celebrities  por- 
trayed. 

The  revival  of  the  art,  after  a  long  period  of  neglect, 
will  lend  additional  interest  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Foster's  elabo- 
rate book  on  "British  Miniature  Painters  and  their 
Work,"  which  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  are  preparing. 
As  it  will  be  illustrated  by  over  a  hundred  examples 
from  the  Royal  Library  at  Windsor,  the  dedication  has 
been  fitly  accepted  by  the  Queen. 

A  handsome  edition  of  "The  Spectator,"  in  eight 
volumes,  is  in  progress  at  Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent's.  It 
will  follow  the  first  collected  edition  of  1712-13.  The 
introduction  has  been  placed  in  the  capable  hands  of  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson.  Messrs.  Dent  are  also  about  to  com- 
mence their  new  series  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  which 
will  have  all  the  artistic  qualities  that  are  associated 
with  their  publications,  together  with  illustrations  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Railton. 

A  volume  of  stories,  written  and  illustrated  by  Miss 
Maud  Vyse,  is  shortly  to  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Kegan 
Paul,  with  the  attractive  title  "  A  Modern  Atalanta." 

The  family  correspondence  of  the  Foster  family  has 
yielded  a  unique  group  of  famous  letter-writers,  and 
the  selection  which  Messrs.  Blackie  are  publishing  in 
"The  Two  Duchesses"  is  in  every  sense  a  brilliant 
one.  Among  those  who  contribute  to  the  volume  are 
Gibbon,  Sheridan,  Fox,  Lord  and  Lady  Byron,  the 
Prince  Regent,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.,  Canova,  Thor- 
waldsen,  General  Moreau,  Georgiana,  Duchess  of 
Gainsborough  and  her  successor,  Lady  Elizabeth  Fos- 
ter, whose  father,  the  witty  Bishop  of  Derry,  has  also 
prominence.  The  correspondence,  which  dates  from 
1777  to  1859,  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  Vere  Foster. 

Messrs.  Longmans  have  a  goodly  show  of  fiction  for 
the  present  season,  comprising  the  late  William  Morris's 
romance,  "The  Water  of  the  Wondrous  Isles"; 
"Wayfaring  Men,"  by  Miss  Edna  Lyall ;  "A  Tsar's 


Gratitude,"  by  Mr.  Fred  Whishaw;  and  "  Iva  Kildare," 
by  Mrs.  Walford. 

A  story  which  treats  of  "  the  monopolies  of  Satan" 
is  to  be  among  the  early  productions  of  the  Roxburghe 
Press.  It  is  called  "A  Tortured  Soul,"  and  is,  of 
course,  written  by  a  lady,  Mrs.  Darling  Barker. 

The  University  Press  is  engaged  on  a  work  by  Mr. 
W.  Wiseman  which,  it  is  prophesied,  should  disturb 
the  last  rest  of  his  grand-uncle  the  Cardinal.  It  is  a 
criticism  of  the  religious  evolution  from  the  Reformation 
to  the  present  time,  and  is  entitled  "The  Dynamics  of 
Religion  :  an  Essay  in  English  Culture  History." 

An  addition  is  being  made  to  Mr.  Elliot  Stock's 
"  Antiquary's  Library  "  by  the  inclusion  of  Mr.  Philip 
Norman's  "  London  Signs  and  Inscriptions." 

The  usual  popular  names  are  to  the  front  in  Messrs. 
Chambers's  list  of  fiction  for  the  young  person.  Mrs. 
Molesworth  heads  the  list  with  two  stories,  and  is  fol- 
lowed with  single  contributions  by  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade, 
Mrs.  Fyvie  Mayo,  Messrs.  G.  Manville  Fenn,  Fred 
Whishaw,  Reginald  Horsley,  Hugh  St.  Clair,  and  a 
book  of  tales  by  the  author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentle- 
man." 

A  Memoir  of  the  late  Sir  John  Simon,  Serjeant-at- 
Law,  whose  legal  and  political  career  extended  over 
half  a  century,  is  being  prepared  by  his  son,  Mr. 
Oswald  J.  Simon. 

London  is  to  have  its  own  Dutch  weekly.  The  first 
number  of  "  Hollandia  "  will  be  published  on  6  Novem- 
ber from  no  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and  will  be  conducted 
by  Mr.  J.  T.  Grein  and  Miss  Johanna  Volz.  Leading 
Dutch  authors  will  contribute  to  the  text,  and  a  com- 
petition of  native  talent  has  been  organized  by  Mr. 
Alma  Tadema,  with  a  view  to  providing  a  frontispiece. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  by  Mr.  R.  Brimley  Johnson 
to  classify  in  groups  the  epistolary  classics  of  the  last 
century.  The  series  of  "  Eighteenth  Century  Letters  " 
commences  with  the  correspondence  of  Addison,  Steele 
and  Swift,  and  is  followed  in  the  second  volume  by  the 
letters  of  Johnson  and  Chesterfield.  Messrs.  Innes's 
other  important  issues  will  include  the  experiences  of 
Reuter's  Special  Correspondent,  "  Through  the  Famine 
Districts  of  India,"  during  a  tour  of  five  thousand 
miles  ;  and  another  work  of  Indian  interest,  "Twelve 
Years  of  a  Soldier's  Life,"  which  is  based  upon  the 
letters  of  the  late  Major  W.  P.  Johnson  while  acting 
with  the  native  irregular  cavalry. 

Mr.  Lionel  Decld's  wanderings  over  seven  thousand 
miles  of  the  Dark  Continent  entitle  him  to  speak  with 
authority  not  only  upon  the  barbarous  conditions  of 
native  life,  but  upon  the  European  administration  of 
Central  Africa.  Hence  his  "Three  Years  in  Savage 
Africa,"  which  Messrs.  Methuen  are  publishing,  will  be 
a  work  of  some  importance.  The  same  publishers  have 
in  preparation  another  travel  volume  of  interest  in 
"The  Hill  of  the  Graces,"  wherein  Mr.  H.  S.  Cowper 
relates  his  experiences  and  researches  among  the 
megalithic  temples  and  trilithons  in  the  hill  range  of 
Tripoli,  a  district  prohibited  to  European  exploration. 
To  these  two  works  are  being  added  Captain  Boisragon's 
personal  description  of  "The  Massacre  in  Benin"; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Alderson's  account  of  the  military 
operations  "  With  the  Mounted  Infantry  in  Mashona- 
land "  ;  and  Prince  Henri  of  Orleans's  journeyings 
"  From  Tonkin  to  China." 

An  elaborate  edition  of  Tissot's  "  Life  of  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  "  is  to  be  issued  in  twelve  monthly  parts 
by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low.  Over  five  hundred  of  the 
pictures  will  be  reproduced  in  colours  and  in  photo- 
gravure. The  editorial  responsibilities  are  in  the  hands 
of  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell  (N.  D'Anvers).  Another  series 
coming  from  Fetter  Lane  relates  to  the  early  history 
of  New  Zealand,  and  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  T.  M. 
Hocken,  of  Dunedin.  The  first  volume  deals  with 
"  The  Settlement  of  Otago." 

A  "  Social  England  Series  "  is  among  Messrs.  Swan 
Sonnenschein's  autumn  projects,  under  the  editorship 
of  Mr.  Kenelm  D.  Cotes.  The  initial  volume  is  to  be 
on  "Alien  Immigrants,"  by  Professor  W.  Cunningham. 
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REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

THE  discussion  on  the  ethics  of  politics  raised  by  Mr.  John 
Morley's  Romanes  lecture  on  Machiavelli  still  con- 
tinues. In  the  new  "  Nineteenth  Century,"  under  the  title  of 
"The  Law  of  the  Beasts,"  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood  has  a 
rejoinder  to  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison.  The  latter  sharply 
criticized  Mr.  Greenwood  last  month  for  saying  that  Machia- 
velli is  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted,  an  opinion  which  is  held 
by  all  reasonable  people  who  have  really  read  and  understood 
"  The  Prince."  But  the  Comtists  can  scarcely  be  reckoned 
amongst  reasonable  people,  and  Mr.  Greenwood  roundly 
accuses  Mr.  Harrison  of  having  wholly  misrepresented  his 
argument  by  omitting  one- half  of  it,  as  well  as  by  neglecting 
the  limitations  with  which  he  was  careful  to  surround  it.  Mr. 
Harrison  has  sent  a  hurried  disclaimer  to  a  newspaper,  pro- 
testing that  he  has  done  no  such  thing,  but  Mr.  Greenwood 
appears  to  have  fully  justified  his  accusation.  However,  he 
restates  his  argument  with  great  clearness  and  cogency.  It  is 
that  the  Machiavellian  principle  fairly  stated  is  this  :  "  If 
nothing  less  will  serve  to  secure  the  existence  of  your  State  in 
freedom,  you  may  do  anything  that  a  wild  animal  will  do — ■ 
knowing  nothing  of  God  or  devil  or  sentiment  or  morals 
or  any  sort  of  point  cPhonneur — for  his  life  and 
liberty."  And,  further,  that  this  is  not  so  much  a  precept  as 
a  cold-blooded  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  relations  of 
States  towards  each  other  are  based  upon  war  and  not  upon 
peace,  that  they  are,  as  distinguished  from  the  relations  of 
individuals,  still  governed  by  the  law  of  the  beasts,  which  is  the 
law  of  perpetual  conflict.  Translate  the  American  Senator's 
cry  :  "  My  country,  right  or  wrong  !  "  into  "  My  mother,  right 
or  wrong  !  "  and  its  validity  is  manifest.  "The  free  existence 
of  England  being  at  stake,"  writes  Mr.  Greenwood,  "  I  will  be 
candid  enough  to  say  that  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  any  circum- 
stances in  which  I  should  not  cry,  '  My  mother,  right  or 
wrong  ! '  Whether  to  do  so  would  be  completely  moral  I 
should  not  ask.  Not  to  do  so  would  be  denial  of  the  elements 
of  morality."  Next  to  Mr.  Greenwood's  article  in  interest  is 
that  by  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  on  the  "  Forward  "  frontier  policy  in 
India,  to  which  we  refer  elsewhere.  The  Rev.  Heneage  H. 
Jebb  exhorts  his  fellow-clergymen  to  plunge  into  politics  in 
order  to  secure  some  relief  from  the  heavy  burden  of  local 
taxation  which  falls  especially  upon  them  since  the  passing 
of  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act— advice  of  very  dubious  value 
The  Moulvie  Rafiuddin  Ahmad  tells  us  nothing  particularly 
new  about  the  Pan-Islamic  revival.  If,  as  he  says,  "the 
cream  of  the  intellect,  the  power  and  the  piety  of  Islam," 
repair  to  Mecca  every  year,  the  mass,  of  which  the  unwashed, 
uncouth  crowd  of  Hadjis  is  the  cream,  must  be  particularly  poor 
material.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  Mr.  Swinburne's  characteristic 
hyperbole  again  in  his  appreciation  of  John  Day's  "  gentle  and 
fanciful  genius,"  and  odd  to  note  that  he,  who  less  than  a 
generation  ago  was  a  modern  of  the  moderns,  now  gibes  at  the 
most  modern.  Appreciation  of  the  poets  of  the  great  age  of 
English  poetry  is  now,  he  says,  "the  exceptional  and  eccentric 
quality  of  a  few  surviving  students  who  prefer  old  English  silver 
and  gold  to  new  foreign  brass  and  copper.  '  Shakspeare  and 
Marlowe  to  the  vile  seem  vile  ;  Filths  savour  but  themselves.' 
Themselves — that  is,  and  their  Ibsens."  Thus  spins  the 
whirligig  of  Time.  Mr.  James  Long  will  not  be  thanked  by 
nervous  people  for  his  alarmist  article  on  the  transmission  of 
tuberculosis  from  cattle  to  man.  He  even  suggests  a  doubt 
whether  consumption  is  really  inherited  at  all,  and  is  not  always 
transmitted  by  contact  with  a  tuberculous  subject.  In  the  next 
Session  of  Parliament  Irish  Local  Government  will  doubtless 
hold  the  first  place,  and  it  is  not  too  soon,  as  Mr.  John 
Redmond,  M.P.,  says,  to  commence  the  discussion  now.  His 
article  deals  with  the  subject  soberly  from  the  Nationalist  point 
of  view,  and  we  are  disposed  to  re-echo  his  hope  that  in  the 
scheme  to  be  brought  forward  the  views  of  all  Irishmen,  of  what- 
ever creed  or  class  or  politics,  will  receive  attention.  We  do 
not  agree  with  him,  however,  that  the  reform  of  Irish  Local 
Government  is  merely  the  forerunner  of  Home  Rule.  It  is 
much  more  likely  to  extinguish  it.  Sir  Algernon  West  makes 
a  sensible  suggestion  for  the  abolition  of  the  nuisance  to 
travellers  of  the  Customs'  examination,  and  in  his  short  article 
tells  two  capital  stories,  one  about  Lord  Granville  ;  and  two  or 
three  other  articles  of  minor  interest  complete  a  good  number. 

The  "New  Review"  does  not  yet  emerge  from  the  state  of 
dulness  into  which  it  has  fallen  of  late.  Not  a  single  article  in 
the  October  number  is  of  more  than  average  interest,  and  some 
of  the  articles  ought  to  have  had  no  place  in  it  at  all.  This  is 
the  case  especially  with  the  series  of  letters  written  by  a  harm- 
less lunatic  to  a  Liverpool  paper,  published  under  the  title  of 
"  Letters  of  Genius,"  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Garrett  Fisher.  Every 
newspaper  receives  numbers  of  letters  from  madmen,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  these  particular  ones  should  be  pilloried 
in  print.  Mr.  C.  de  Thierry  has  a  second  article  on  "  Im- 
perialism," to  which  especial  attention  is  drawn,  but  we  have 
been  unable  to  discover  in  it  any  extraordinary  merit.  Mr.  T. 
G.  Law  discusses  the  question  of"  International  Morality,"  and 
arrives  at  very  much  the  same  conclusion  as  Mr.  Greenwood  in 
the  "  Nineteenth  Century,"  whilst  Mr.  E.  E.  Williams  replies 
o  his  critics,  and  Mr.  John  Dalgleish  gives  a  deserved  castiga- 


tion  to  Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne  under  the  heading  of  "  The 
Bounder  in  Literature."  Mr.  Nicholson's  portrait  of  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling,  which  is  given  as  a  frontispiece,  is  by  no  means  so 
successful  as  the  previous  ones  of  the  Queen  and  Mr.  Whistler. 
It  is  not  at  all  like  Mr.  Kipling. 

"  Cosmopolis  "  for  October  is  not  so  interesting,  in  any  of  its 
sections,  as  usual.  In  the  English  section  Mr.  W.  Miller  dis- 
cusses the  various  claims  of  the  Bulgarians,  the  Servians,  the 
Greeks,  the  Roumanians  and  the  Albanians  to  a  share  of 
Macedonia.  His  suggestion  is  that  none  of  these  little  nations 
should  be  allowed  any  portion  of  the  variously  populated 
country,  but  that,  instead,  Austria- Hungary  should  be  allowed 
to  extend  her  possessions  to  Salonica,  and  do  for  Macedonia 
what  she  has  already  done  for  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  Mr. 
I.  Zangwill  contributes  a  rather  flamboyant  piece  of  journalism 
in  a  description  of  the  Zionist  Congress  at  Bale,  and  Professor 
Max  Miiller  more  rambling  reminiscences,  in  which  he  relates 
his  experiences  with  beggars.  An  article  on  Scandinavian 
contemporary  literature  and  a  simple  rustic  story  by  Maarten 
Maartens,  together  with  Mr.  Henry  Norman's  usual  survey 
of  the  political  field  and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  "  Notes  on 
New  Books,"  are  the  remaining  English  contributions.  Mr. 
Lang  is  not  to  be  numbered  amongst  the  admirers  of  Mr. 
Hall  Caine.  He  describes  "  The  Christian "  as  like  a 
blend  of  the  artless  piety  of  the  "  War  Cry  "  with  that  love 
of  adventure  and  intimate  knowledge  of  Society  which  used 
to  distinguish  the  "  London  Journal."  In  the  French  section 
the  most  important  article  is  M.  Francis  de  Pressense's  political 
chronicle  of  the  month.  Among  French  publicists  M.  de 
Pressense  is  pre-eminent  both  for  his  sobriety  of  judgment  and 
his  wide  acquaintance  with  the  political  movements  of  Europe. 
So  far  from  the  now  solemnly  proclaimed  Franco-Russian 
Alliance  being  a  conclusion,  he  points  out  that  it  is  only  a 
beginning.  France  now  stands  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and 
much  will  depend  upon  the  use  she  makes  of  her  recovered 
prestige.  On  the  one  hand,  she  may  accept  Germany's  advances 
and  agree  to  let  bygones  be  bygones  ;  on  the  other,  she  may 
endeavour  to  draw  nearer  to  England,  and  M.  de  Pressense  does 
not  conceal  his  opinion  that  it  is  the  second  course  which  would 
be  the  most  advantageous  not  only  for  F ranee,  but  for  Europe. 
There  is  also  a  rather  interesting  article  by  M.  Clement 
Rochelle  on  the  dramatic  renaissance  in  Spain.  In  the  German 
section  General  von  Verdy  du  Vernois  commences  a  study  of 
Moltke's  Military  Correspondence  and  of  the  development  of 
his  military  plans  as  exhibited  therein.  The  first  instalment 
deals  with  the  political  side  of  his  plans  of  operation  for  the  war 
with  Austria.  Herr  Rudolph  Sohm  discusses  the  social  problems 
of  the  modern  State,  and  Herr  Hermann  Grimm  contributes 
a  sympathetic  study  and  comparison  of  the  personalities  and 
the  work  of  Curtius  and  Von  Treitschke. 

I^r.  J.    M.    Stone  has  some   pretty  stories   in   "  Black- 
wood's  Magazine "   about   the   borrowing  of  books.  Only 
an  Elector's  threat  of  "  telling  the  Queen "  could  persuade 
Bentley  to  give  up  a  particularly  beautiful  quarto  Codex  of 
Horace  which  he  had  borrowed  from  Graevius.    The  library  of 
Graevius  was  bought  by  the  Elector  Johann  Wilhelm,  and 
many  of  the  most  valuable  MSS.  were  spirited  away  by  the 
Elector's  librarian  to  a  certain  Zamboni,  resident  at  the  British 
Court  for  the  Landgraf  of  Hesse  Darmstadt.    This  "  greedy 
signor  "  sold  them  to  Lord  Oxford,  and  very  properly  punished 
the  fraudulent  Buechels  (for  in  this  appropriate  name  the 
Elector's  librarian  rejoiced)  by  omitting  to  pay  him.  Among 
the  MSS.  thus  captured  by  Lord  Oxford  in  1725  was  a  Cicero 
which  the  original  Graevius  had  borrowed  from  the  Cathe- 
dral  Library  at  Cologne  in   1663  and  forgotten  to  return. 
Humphrey  Wanley,  who  bought  for  Lord  Oxford,  combined 
a  passion  for  and  a  knowledge  of  old  books  with  your  true 
book-buyer's  delight  in   making  a  good   bargain.    " '  It  is 
naught,  it  is  naught,'  saith  the  buyer ;  but  when  he  is  gone 
his  way,  then  he  boasteth."    Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  finds  good 
copy  in  Pitcairn's  Calendar  of  Scottish  Crime  ;  Nietzsche  is 
still  perhaps  enough  of  a  novelty  to  make  Professor  Seth's 
sketch  attractive  ;  and  no  properly  constituted  reader  will  fail 
to  be  interested  in  the  excellent  account  of  French  and  English 
in  the  Niger  region.    These  things,  however,  are  only  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  expect  from  "  Maga."    An  article  entitled 
"  Favourites  in  Inench  Fiction,"  on  the  other  hand,  provides  a 
less  usual  form  of  entertainment,  and  our  surprised  gratitude  is 
all  the  more  acute.    Here  is  the  skeleton  of  a  typical  sentence 
which  we  recommend  to  examiners  in  English  Grammar  as 
worthy  of  analysis.    "  The  cook  who  produces  a  pudding  is  not 
more  systematic  than  Zola,  who  assimilates  pages  of  information, 
which,  held  together  by  a  mostly  commonplace  but  always  care- 
fully worked  out  narrative,  and  adorned  with  improprieties,  is, 
under  the  name  of  fiction,  palmed  off  upon  a  public,  which 
swallows  the  wrappings  of  science  for  the  sake  of  the  story 
which  it  knows  to  be  lurking  within."    The  sentences  cannot 
be  quoted  in  all  their  portly  fulness,  because  they  would  invade 
the  advertisements  and  land  in  triumph  on  the  back  page,  and 
the  charming  and  elusive  flavour  of  sheepishness  is  lost  in  the 
contraction.    The  use  of  the  second  person  singular  is  a  terrible 
strain,  as  everybody  knows,  but  few  persons  have  given  way  so 
rapidly  as  the  writer  of  this  article.  "  Thou  shaltst "  and  "  thou 
wiltst"  break  out  on  the  first  opportunity  and  are  quickly 
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followed  by  "  The  one  that  pleasest  thee  best."  "  Unparagoned  " 
is  an  epithet  of  praise  that  is  only  to  be  paralleled,  so  far  as  we 
know,  in  the  works  of  Mrs.  Gowing. 

"  Macmillan's  "  has  an  entertaining  account  of  a  first  night  at 
Athens.  An  unsatisfactory  cast  can  act  their  piece  through 
without  interruption  ;  but  they  must  be  prepared  to  receive  a 
bombardment  of  cushions  at  the  end,  and  the  regular  first- 
nighters  acquire  a  deadly  aim.  Mr.  A.  F.  Davidson  contributes 
an  excellent  little  appreciation  of  Edmond  de  Goncourt. 

A  British  Consul,  in  "Temple  Bar,"  lets  us  into  the  secret  of 
his  duties.  Here  is  one  of  his  many  good  stories.  One  day, 
when  he  was  at  the  Consulate  on  the  top  of  the  hill  at 
Chemulpho,  Chinese  and  Corean  messengers  rushed  up  with 
cries  of  "  murder."  A  crowd  of  Chinese  down  the  street  looked 
like  a  possible  row,  so  he  sent  to  the  British  gunboat  for  ten 
men.  The  ten  marines  were  despatched  at  once,  and  as  they 
wound  in  and  out  of  view  up  the  Consular  hill  they  looked  a 
hundred  at  least.  The  Japanese  Consul  sent  round  to  inquire 
if  it  was  true  that  the  English  Consul  had  two  thousand  men 
stowed  away  on  the  Consular  hill.  Some  hours  later  two 
ambassadors  arrived  from  Seoul,  begging  him,  in  the  King's 
name,  not  to  march  upon  the  metropolis  at  the  head  of  the 
victorious  British  army.  The  British  army,  meanwhile,  armed 
to  the  teeth,  was  feasting  on  chicken  and  beer  round  the  fire  in 
the  Consul's  private  office.  It  left  in  secret  early  next  morn- 
ing ;  "but  people  gave  the  Consular  hill  a  wide  berth  for  some 
time  after  that,  and  to  this  day,  I  believe,  it  is  reported  to  be 
hollow." 

According  to  the  publishers'  announcement,  "  Chapman's 
Magazine  "  is  no  longer  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  fiction,  for  in 
the  next  issue  there  is  to  be  an  article  (not  about  ghosts)  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Lang  will  have  an  improving  effect  upon  the  short  stories. 

The  "  Atlantic  Monthly  "  opens  with  a  paper  by  Mr.  James 
Lane  Allen,  "  Two  Principles  in  Recent  American  Fiction." 
Until  lately  American  fiction  has  been  under  the  sway  of  the 
feminine  principle,  "  little  comedies  and  tragedies,  played 
through  or  not  played  through  by  little  actors  and  actresses  on 
the  little  stages  of  little  playhouses  ,"  Now  he  sees  the  arrival 
of  the  masculine  principle  with  some  misgivings  (for  the  femi- 
nine principle  meant  good  writing),  but  on  the  whole  hopefully. 
We  could  have  wished  Mr.  Allen  had  been  more  particular  and 
less  general  ;  he  mentions  no  name  until  his  last  column,  and 
then  Mr.  Kipling  comes  in  for  entire  praise.  His  "  Recessional " 
combines  the  virtues  of  both  principles.  M.  Brunetiere,  in  his 
"  French  Mastery  of  Style,"  declares  that  the  French 
language  was  not  naturally  better  fitted  for  clear  ex- 
pression than  anv  other  language.  It  has  become  so  by  an 
effort  of  will  on  the  part  of  French  writers  and  teachers.  It  is 
a  thesis,  as  he  remarks  himself,  which  must  be  particularly 
welcome  to  Americans.  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  illustrates  his 
"  Twenty  five  Years'  Progress  in  Equatorial  Africa  "  with  some 
telling  figures  and  stories.  And  he  is  hopeful,  especially  of 
Uganda,  "  the  Japan  of  Africa." 

(For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  402.) 
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DRURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL.— Managing  Director, 
Arthur  Collins.    Every  Evening  at  7.30,  and  Morning  Performance  every 
Saturday  at  1.30.    "  The  Wh'te  Heather."    For  full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers. 

MPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY   EVENING,  UNDER 

ONE  FLAG  and  MONTE  CRISTO.  Grand  Variety  Entertainment. 
Doors  open  at  7.45. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON  (Fifth  Year), 

Dudley  Gallery,  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  W. 
OPEN  DAILY,  10  to  5  ;  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  7  to  10  p.m.  also. 
Admission,  is.    Brilliantly  lighted  in  dull  weather  and  at  dusk. 


J.  M.  DENT  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


BY  HOUSTON  STEWART  CHAMBERLAIN. 

RICHARD  WAGNER.     Translated  from  the 

German  by  G.  AlNSLIE  Hight,  and  Revised  by  the  Author. 
With  numerous  Photogravures,  Collotypes,  Facsimiles,  Full-page 
and  Text  Illustrations,  demy  4to.  25s.  net. 

[See  Special  Prospectus. 

"  The  illustrations  are  beautiful  as  well  as  plentiful,  and  the  book  is  one  of  deep 
interest  and  great  weight." — Times. 


BY  EMILE  LEGOUIS. 

THE  EARLY  LIFE  of  WILLIAM  WORDS- 

WORTH,  1770-1798.  A  Study  of  the  Prelude.  Translated 
by  J.  W.  Matthews.  With  a  Prefatory  Note  by  Leslie 
Stephen,  and  a  Photogravure  Portrait  of  Wordsworth.  Demy 
8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

"  The  work  will  appeal  strongly  to  all  lovers  of  Wordsworth  and  all  students  of 
literature  in  this  country." — 'l  imes. 

"  M.  Legouis  has  written  a  book  which  must  interest  the  English  reader  and  may 
even  make  a  few  more  French  readers  learn  English." — Academy. 


BY  MARGARET  ARMOUR. 

THE  FALL  of  the  NIBELUNGS.  Trans- 

lated  from  the  German  by  Margaret  Armour,  and  Illustrated 
by  W.  B.  Macdougall.  With  from  16  to  20  Full-page  Draw- 
ings, &c.  Small  fcp.  4to.  printed  upon  rough  antique  paper, 
6s.  net. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  CHOIR  INVISIBLE." 

SUMMER  in  ARCADY.    By  James  Lane 

Allen.    Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  net. 


QUO  VADIS  :  a  Narrative  of  Rome  in  the 

Time  of  Nero.  By  Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  Author  of  "With 
Fire  and  Sword"  &c.  Translated  from  the  Polish  by  Jeremiah 
Curtin.  Crown  8vo.  540  pp.  4s.  6d.  Of  this  book  upwards  of 
30,000  Copies  have,  so  far,  been  sold. 

"An  exceptionally  good  novel  The  scheme  of  the  book  is  ambitious  

The  aimosphere  is  lurid,  the  scenes  of  extraordinary  splendour ........  It  is  like  a 

drama  magnificently  put  upon  the  stage,  powerful  in  itself,  but  of  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  confess  it  is  less  of  a  play  than  of  a  spectacle." — Times. 


BY  F.  ANSTEY,  Author  of  "  Vice  Versa  "  &c. 

BABOO  JABBERJEE,  B.A.    With  about  30 

Full-page  Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge.  Crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  net. 


BY  SYBIL  AND  KATHARINE  CORBET. 

ANIMAL  LAND  WHERE  THERE  ARE  NO 

PEOPLE.  With  an  Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang.  Small 
oblong  crown  4to.  2s.  6d.  net. 

These  30  Pictures  of  Grotesque  Animals  have  been  drawn 
by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Corbet  from  graphic  descriptions  given  by 
her  daughter  Sybil  between  the  ages  of  three  and  four. 

"  Without  knowing  it,  Sybil  belongs  to  the  school  of  Edward  Lear.  The  creatures 
presented  to  us  by  her  and  her  mother  have  all  the  humour  and  imagination,  and  no 

little  of  the  graphic  skill,  of  that  great  artist  Altogether  'Animal  Land'  is 

an  exceptionally  delightful  picture-book,  and  unless  we  are  mistaken  it  will  be  very 
popular  with  children." — Spectator. 


THE    SPECTATOR.      A    New  Edition  in 

8  vols,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  By  Austin  Dobson,  the 
Text  Annotated  and  Edited  by  G.  Gregory  Smith  of  Edinburgh 
University.  With  a  Photogravure  Portrait  in  each  Volume. 
Fcp.  Svo.  dull  gilt  top,  quarter  canvas,  cloth  sides,  3s.  net 
per  vol.  [See  Special  Prospectus. 

"  In  short,  we  have  for  the  first  time  a  reprint  of  the  scarce  first  edition,  or  rather 
a  reprint  that  is  formally  as  well  as  textually  satisfactory.  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  has 
written  an  introduction  which  serves  its  purpose  admirably." — Times. 


THE     WAVERLEY     NOVELS    of  SIR 

WALTER  SCOTT.  A  New  Edition  in  48  vols,  pott  8vo. 
printed  on  thin  paper  suitable  for  the  pocket.  With  Portraits  and 
Photogravure  Frontispieces  by  PIerbert  Railton.  Decorated 
Title-page  by  W.  B.  Macdougall.  Cloth,  is.  6d.  net  ;  limp 
leather,  2s.  net.  [See  Special  Prospectus. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Afloat  with  Nelson  (C.  H.  Eden).  Macqueen. 

Age  of  the  Renaissance,  The  (Paul  Van  Dyke).    Clark.  6s. 

Ancient  Wisdom,  The  (A.  Besant).    Theosophical  Publishing  Society.  5J. 

Angelica's  Troubles  (L.  E.  Tiddeman).    Sunday  School  Union,    is.  6d. 

Aphorisms  (W.  S.  Landor).  Allen. 

At  the  Cross  Roads  (F.  F.  Montresor).    Hutchinson.  6s. 
Atlantic  Monthly,  The  (October). 

Babylonian  Influence  on  the  Bible  (A.  S.  Palmer).    Nutt.    3s.  6d. 
Barbara  (Mrs.  Alexander).    White.  6s. 

Bear's  Kingdom,  The  (E.  C.  Rogers).    Sunday  School  Union,  is. 
Belgravia  (October). 

Bible,  A  Primer  of  the  (W.  H.  Bennett).    Methuen.    2f.  6d. 

Blackwood,  William,  and  his  Sons  (Mrs.  Oliphant).   (2  vols.)    Blackwood.  42*. 

Blood  of  the  Vampire,  The  (F.  Marryat).    Hutchinson.  6s. 

Bob  and  his  Rabbits  (E.  Leslie).    Sunday  School  Union. 

Bookman,  The  (October). 

Boy's  Own  Annual,  The.  1897. 

Boys  of  Huntinqley,  The  (K.  M.  Eady).    Melrose.    31.  6d. 
Bushy  (C.  M.  Westover).    Chapman  &  Hall.  6s. 
By  Sartal  Sands  (E.  N.  Hoare).    S.PC.K.    31.  6d. 
Canterbury's  Waxworks  (Amy  E.  Miller).    Sunday  School  Union. 
Captain  Mansana  and  Mother's  Hands  (B.  Bjornsnn).  Heinemann. 
Carrier's  Cart,  The  (C.  E.  Mallandaine).    S.P.C.K.  21. 
Cathedrals,  Abbeys  and  Churches  of  England  and  Wales  (Part  1).  Cassell. 
Children's  Studv.  The  (Mary  E  Rowsell).    Unwin.    2s.  6d. 
Chips  from  my  Bbckheads  (W.  Garrett).    S'mpkin.  is. 
Chitral  Siege.  Heroes  of  the  (Alice  F.  Jackson).    S.P.C.K.  is. 
Christianity  in   the  Apostolic  Age,  A   History  of  (A.   C.  McGiflert).  Clark. 
12s. 

Chums  (Vol.  5,  1S97).    Cassell.  Zs. 

Church  Treasury,  The  (W.  Andrews).    Andrews.    71.  6d. 
Claude  Duval  of  Ninety-five  ( F.  Hume).    Digby.  Long.    3s.  6d. 
Commonwealth,  History  of  the  (Vol.  2)  (Gardiner).  Longmans. 
Cosmopolis  (October). 

Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary,  A  (Vincent).    Clark.    Si.  6d. 

Cuba  in  War  Time  (R.  H.  Davis).    Heinemann.    31.  6d. 

Danish  Arctic  Expeditions  (C.  C.  A.  Gosch).    (2  vols  ).    Hakluyt  Society. 

Dante  (Wickham  Flower)    Chapman  &  Hall.  <  35.  6d. 

Death,  the  Knight,  and  the  Lady  (Stacpoole).    Lane.    3s.  6d. 

Diarmid  (Marquis  of  Lome).  Boosev. 

Dom  Morgen  jura  Abend  (VVilhelm  Jenfen).    Williams  &  Norgate. 

Dorcas  Dene,  Detective  (George  R.  Sims).    White,  u. 

Dwelling  House,  The  (G.  V.  Poore).  Longmans. 

Eclipses,  Recent  and  Coming  (Sir  N.  Lockyer).    Macmillan.  6s. 

El  Carmen  (Geo.  Crampton).    Digby,  Long.  6s. 

Electrical  Undertakings,  Manual  of  (1897)  (E.  Garcke).  King. 

England  Through  Chinese  Spectacles  (Wo  Chang).    Cotton  Press. 

Englishwoman,  The  (October). 

Eton  College  Chapel,  Sermons  Preached  in  (J.  Thackeray).    Bell.    is.  6d. 
For  Her  Life  (R.  H.  Savage).    Routledge.  2s. 

France  under  Louis  XV.  (J.  B.  Perkins).    (2  vols.)    Smith,  Elder.  16s. 
French  Composition  and  Idioms  (Hector  Rey).    Blackie.    31.  6d. 
French  Manual,  A  Comprehensive  (Otto  C.  Naf).    Blackie.    3s.  6d. 
Geographical  Journal,  The  (October). 

German  Philosopher,  The  Wisdom  and  Religion  of  a  (E.  S.  Haldane).  Kegan 

Paul.  5s. 
Girls'  Own  Annual,  The  (1897). 

Gospel  in  the  Enistles  (J.  G.  Rogers).    Sampson  Low. 

Gossip  from  a  Muniment  Room  (Lady  Newdigate-Newdegate).    Nutt.    js.  6d. 

Grant,  Ulysses  S.  |  W.  Conant  Church).    Putnams.  51. 

Henry  Kirke  White's  Poems  (H.  K.  Swann).    Scott.  2s. 

Her  Royal  Highness's  Love  Affair  (J.  M.  Cobban).    Pearson.    3*.  6d. 

Holy  Bible.  The  (T.  W.  Mackail).  "Macmillan.  5*. 

Hugh  Wynne  (S.  Weir  Mitchell).    Unwin.  6s. 

Interwoven  (Dora  C.  Jellett).    S.P.C.K.  is. 

Italic  Dialects,  The  (R.  S.  Conway).    (2  vols.)    Cambridge  Press. 

Jewish  Portraits  (Lady  Magnus).    Nutt.    3J.  6d. 

John  of  Strathbourne  (R.  D.  Chetwode).    Pearson.    3s.  6d. 

Kingdom  of  Manhood,  The  (H.  S.  Groser).    Melrose!    3s.  6d. 

King  Lear  (A.  W.  Verity).    Cambridge  Press,    n.  6d. 

King's  Daughter,  The  (Pansy).    Sunday  School  Union,  is. 

Knowledge  (October). 

Latin  Syntax,  A  Junior  (I.  A.  Stevens).  Blackie. 
Law  Quarterly  Review,  The  (October). 
Lippincott's  Magazine  (October). 

Little  Queen  Esther  (by  Author  of  "Queen  of  a  Day  ").    Sunday  School  Union. 

Lordship,  The  Passen  and  We,  The  (F.  T.  Jane).    Innes.  6s. 

Lumen  (C.  Flammarion).    Heinemann.    3*.  6d. 

Martin  Luther  (E.  Velvin).    Sunday  School  Union. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots  (D.  A.  Fleming).    Hodder  &  Stoughton.    7s.  6d. 

Master's  Watchword,  The  (Rev.  J.  Coates).  MacLehose. 

Max  (J.  Croskey).    Lane.  6j. 

Miracles  of  vladame  Saint  Katherine  (A.  Langl.    Nutt.    7s.  6d. 

Miss  Carr's  Young  Ladies  (M.  Bramston).    S.P.C.K.  3s. 

Miss  Meriyale's  Mistake  (Mrs.  H.  Clarke).    Sunday  ^School  Union,    is.  6d. 

Miss  Providence  (Dorothea  Gerard).    Jarrold.  6s. 

Musical  Times,  The  (October). 

Natural  Causes  and  Supernatural  Seemings  (H.  Maudsley).    Kegan  Paul.  12J. 
Nature  and  Sport  in  South  Africa  (H.  A.  Bryden).  Chapman  &  Hall.  6s. 
Naval  and  Military  Magazine  (October). 
New  Orthodoxy.  The  (October). 

Odd  Stories  (Francis  Forbes- Robertson).    Constable.  6s. 

Old  Moneybags' Grandson  (Audrey  Curtis).    S.P.C.K.  is. 

Old  Mortality  (Sir  Walter  Scott).    Service  &  Paton. 

Only  a  Love  Story  (Mrs.  R.  Jocelyn).    Hutchinson.  6s. 

Palestinian  Syriac  Lectionary  (A.  S.  Lewis).    Clay  &  Sons. 

Parting  Ways,  The  (Mrs.  Newman).    S.P.C.K.  3s. 

Pirate,  The  (Sir  Walter  Scott).    Service  &  Paton. 

Piscatorial  Patches  (Martin  Pescador).    White,  is. 

Plato,  The  Philebus  of  (R.  G.  Bury).    Cambridge  Press. 

Plato,  The  Republic  of  (James  Adam).    Cambridge  Press. 

Poems  (Wm.  Wordsworth)  (2  vols.)    Nutt.    7s.  6d. 

Poetical  Greetings  from  the  Far  East  (K.  Florenz).  Hasegawa. 

Polar  Eden,  A  (C.  R.  Kenyon).    Partridge.    2s.  6d. 

Pompeii,  The  Last  Days  of  (Lord  Lytton).    Service  &  Paton.    is.  6d. 

Porter,  Mr.  Endymion,  Life  and  Letters  of  (D.  Townshend).    Unwin.  12s. 

Powell,  Mary  (Railton  and  Hutton).  Nimmo. 

Quand,  j'etais  Petit  (Part  2)  (Lucien  Biart).    Cambridge  Press.  2s. 
Raid  of  the  "  Detrimental,"  The  (Earl  of  Desart).  Pearson. 
Ranji  (Anon.).    Unwin.  is. 

Revelations  of  a  Sprite,  The  (A.  M.  Jackson).    Unwin.    3s.  6d. 
Romance  of  Science  Series,  The  (A.  E.  Dolbear).    S.P.C.K.  2s. 
Rcintgen  Rays  in  Medical  Work,  The  (D.  Walsh).    Bailliere.  65. 
Savage  Club  Papers,  The  (F.  E.  Muddock).    Hutchinson.  6s. 
Scrihner's  Magazine  (October). 

Seaside  Story,  A  (C.  M.  MacSorley).    S.P.C.K.  is. 

Servant  of  John  Company,  A  (H.  G.  Keene).    Thacker.  12J. 

Silence,  Master  William,  The  Diary  of  (U.  H.  Madden).    Longmans.  16s. 

Skeleton  Reef  (Hugh  St.  Leger).    Partridge.    3s.  6d. 

Sketches  from  Old  Virginia  (A.  G.  Biadley).    Macmillan.  6s. 

Sleep  (Maris  de  Manaceine).    Scott.    3s.  6d. 

Songs,  Famous,  Stories  of  (S.  J.  A.  FitzGerald).    Nimmo.    7s.  6d. 
Spectator,  The  (Vol.  I.)  (G.  A.  Aitken).  Nimmo. 
St.  Ives  (R.  L.  Stevenson).    Heinemann.  6s. 
St.  Martin's  I.e  Grand  (October). 

Stories  for  Children  (Mrs.  Molesworth).    Gardner,  Darton.    3s.  6d. 

Strand  Magazine.  The  (October). 

Strand  Musical  Magazine,  The  (October). 


Tennyson,  The  Age  of  (Hugh  Walker).    Bell.    3s.  6d. 

Torrents  of  Spring,  The  (Ivan  Turgenew).  Heinemann. 

Under  the  Red  Crescent  (C.  S  Ryan).    Murray.  9s. 

Union  Jacks,  The  (J.  Ley  Pethybridge).    Gardner,  Darton.  is. 

Verdi,  Man  and  Musician  (F.  F.  Growest).    Milne.    7s. 6d. 

Water  and  Land,  A  Question  of  the  (Dante  Alighieri).    Nutt.  2s. 

Water  of  the  Wondrous  Isles,  The  (W.  Morris).    Longmans.    7s.  6d. 

Weltlitteratur  (Eduard  Grifebach).  Hofmann. 

When  a  Maiden  Marries  (Andrew  Deir).    Digby,  Long.    3s.  6d. 

Wilberforce,  William,  Private  Papers  of  (A.  M.  Wilberforce).    Unwin.  12s. 

Wild  Gwen  (Marie  A.  Tassell).    S.P.C.K.  2s. 


BOURNEMOUTH.- Gorse  Cliff,  Boscombe  Chine.— School 

for  BOYS  from  6  to  14.  Resident  Masters,  Governess.  Stands  high,  faces 
South,  overlooks  Sea.  Private  field  for  Games.  Fees,  60-80-100  guineas. — Mrs. 
JAMES  MACDONELL. 


"TYPE-WRITING  WORK  of  every  description  done  with 

accuracy  and  dispatch.  Authors'  MSS.,  Technical  and  Legal  Copying,  Index- 
ing, Specifications,  Tracing,  Translating,  Addressing,  &c.  &c. — Misses  E.  &  J. 
PUTZ,  435  Mansion  House  Chambers,  London,  E.C. 


"LJE  AD  MASTER,  very  successful  and  rapidly  growing  Pro- 

prietary  School  —  income  over  ,£3,000  per  annum — wishes  ^2,000  increase  of 
capital  to  develop  school  and  extend  school  to  admit  applicants  Principals  only 
dealt  with.  Highest  possible  references  given. — Apoly,  first  instance,  B.  A.,  care  of 
Messrs.  Greenop  &  Son,  Solicitors,  2  Talbot  Court,  Gracechurch  Street,  P..C. 


A/TARLBOROUGH  COLLEGE.— In  December  next  there 

iVX  will  be  an  EXAMINATION  for  SIXTEEN  FOUNDATION  SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of  the  value  of  £30  per  annum  each,  tenable  with  any  other  Scholarship 
except  House  Scholarships  during  continuance  at  the  School.  These  Scholarships 
are  confined  to  the  Sons  of  Clergymen,  being  nominees  of  Life  Governors.— Apply 
to  the  Buksar. 


TZTASTBOURNE. — Lady  Cunliffe  has  personal  knowledge  of 

the  happy  life  and  careful  training  bestowed  on  a  few  GIRLS  in  a  very 
PRIVATE  SCHOOL,  delightfully  domiciled. ^  Its  Principal  has  also  the  warm 
recommendation  of  Lady  Elphinstone,  Lady  Stirling,  and  others  whose  daughters 
were  her  pupils. — For  details,  address  "  H.  M.,"  Avonmore,  Meads,  Eastbourne. 


THE  BERKELEY  HOTEL 

AND 

THE  BERKELEY  RESTAURANT 

ARE  NOW  OPEN. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  past  winter. 
Entrance  to  Hotel  :  I  BERKELEY  STREET. 
Entrance  to  Restaurant :  74  PICCADILLY. 


SAYOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens. 


Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day ;  for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 


SAYOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  plays 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

Managers^  ECHlFNARD.         Chef  de  Cuisine  :  Mattre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND    HOTEL,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 


THACKERAY  HOTEL 

(TEMPERANCE), 
FACING  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM, 
GREAT    RUSSELL    STREET,  LONDON. 

This  newly  erected  and  commodious  Hotel  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the 
requirements  of  those  who  desire  all  the  conveniences  and  advantages  of 
the  larger  modern  licensed  hotels  at  moderate  charges.  Passenger  lift. 
Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Bath-rooms  on  every  floor.  Spacious  Dining, 
Drawing,  Writing,  Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms.  All  Floors  Fireproof. 
Perfect  Sanitation.    Night  Porter. 

Full  Tariff  and  Testimonials  post  free  on  application. 

Telegraphic  address  :  "  Thackeray,  London."       Proprietor — J.  TRUSLOVE. 


AVONDALE  HOTEL,  LONDON. 

HOTEL     ANO  RESTAURANT, 

PICCADILLY. 
EXCELLENT  CUISINE. 
Piccadilly,  the  Best  Position  in  London* 

Proprietors — M M.  {euG&NE,  Fr0'!t  tkC  Sctv0y- 


TORINO  CAFE  RESTAURANT, 

45,  OXFORD  STREET,  45. 

E.  TIRINANZI. 
TABLE  D'HOTE   DINNER  FKOM   5   TILL  0. 

Service  a  la  Carte. 
PRIVATE    DINING    ROOMS    FOR  PARTIES. 

Wines,  Spirits,  Beer  and  Cigars  of  the  Best  Quality. 
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ALFRED 


NOW  READY. 

LORD  TENNYSON. 

A  MEMOIB. 


i^By  his  SON,  with  Photogravure  Portraits  of  Lord  Tennyson,  Lady 
Tennyson.  &c. ,  Facsimiles  of  portions  of  Poems,  and  Illustrations 
after  Pictures  by  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  Samuel  Laurence,  Mrs. 
Allingham,  Richard  Doyle,  Biscombe  Gardner,  &c. 

2  vols,  medium  8vo.  ^6s.  net. 


Crown  Svo.  6s. 

SKETCHES   from   OLD  VIRGINIA. 


By 


VOLUME  I.  NOW  RE  ADV. 


THE    EVERSLEY  BIBLE. 


Arranged  in 

Paracmphs  with  an  Introrlnctlon  bv  J.  W.  Mackail,  M.A.  In  Eicht 
Volumes,  to  be  published  monthly.  Globe  8\o.  5s.  each.  Vol.  I.  Genesis — 
Numbers. 


a,*  The  Text  is  that  of  the  Authorised  1'ersion. 


JOURNALS  of  DOROTHY  WORDSWORTH. 

Edited  by  William  Knight.  With  Etched  Portraits  and  Vignettes.  2  vols. 
Globe  8vo.  ioi.  [Eversley  Series. 

BY  SIR  NORMAN  LOCKYER,  K.C.B. 

RECENT  and  COMING  ECLIPSES  ;  being 

Notes  on  the  Total  Solar  Eclipses  of  1893,  1896,  and  i8q3.  By  Sir  Norman 
Lock yek,  K.C.B. ,  F.R.S.  8vo.6s.net. 


Demy  8vo.  25s.  net. 


AN    HISTORICAL    GREEK  GRAMMAR 

chiefly  of  the  Attic  Dialect  as  written  and  spoken  from  Classical  Antiquity 
down  to  the  Present  Time,  founded  upon  the  Ancient  Texts,  Inscriptions, 
,         Papyri,  and  present  popular  Greek.    By  A.  N.  Jannaris,  Ph.D. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.  (LIMITED),  LONDON. 


MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Now  ready. 

Dedicated  by  Special  Permission  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

OLD   ENGLISH  GLASSES. 

An  Account  of  Glass  Drinking- Vessels  in  England  from  Early  Times 
to  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

By  ALBERT  HARTSHORNE,  F.S.A. 

Illustrated  by  nearly  70  Full-page  Tinted  or  Coloured  Plates  in  the  best  style  of 
Lithography,  and  several  hundred  outline  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Super-royal  4to.  price  Three  Guineas  net. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF 

REY    DE  WRE. 

1  vol.  with  Portrait,  demy  Svo.  16s. 


THE  CHIPPENDALE  PERIOD  in  ENGLISH  FURNI- 

TURE.    By  K.  Warren  Clouston.    With  200  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

Demy  4to.  handsomely  bound,  21s.  net. 
Daily  Telegraph. — "  This  handsome  volume  is  enriched  with  illustrations  which 
■will  be  of  great  value  to  collectors,  and  of  interest  to  any  person  of  taste.    It  tills 
a  distinct  gap  in  the  annals  of  art  and  that  in  a  manner  not  too  technical  for  the 
Philistine  in  search  of  enlightenment." 

STYLE.     By  Walter  Raleigh,  Professor  of  English 

Literature  at  University  College,  Liverpool,  Author  of  "  The  English  Novel," 
"  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 

ROME  :  the  Middle  of  the  World.    By  Alice  Gardner, 

Lecturer  in  History  at  Newnham  College,  Author  of  "  Friends  of  the  Olden 
With  Illustrations  and  Map. 


Time  "  &c. 


Crov 


6d. 


NEW  REVISED  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

FIRE  and  SWORD  in  the  SUDAN.  By  Slatin  Pasha. 

Trans'ated  and  Edited  by  Colonel  Wingate,  C.B.,  Chief  of  the  Intelligence 
Department  Egyptian  Army.    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

New  Volume  in.  the  "Sportsman's  Library,''1  Edited  by  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart. ,  M.  P. 

THE  REMINISCENCES  of  a  HUNTSMAN.    By  the 

Hon.  Grantley  F.  Berkeley.  With  the  Original  Illustrations  by  John 
Leech  and  several  Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustrations  by  G.  H.  Jalland. 
Large  Svo.  handsomely  bound,  15s.  :  Large  Paper  Edition,  limited  to  200 
Copies,  £2  2s.  net.  [October  15. 

EDWARD  ARNOLD,  LONDON  AND  NEW  YORK. 


MESSRS.  BELL'S  HEW  BOOKS. 


COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


2  vols,  imperial  8vo.  £2  10s.  net. 

A  HISTORY  of  RENAISSANCE  ARCHI- 

TECTURE  in  ENGLAND.  a.d.  1500-1800.  By  Reginald 
Blomfteld,  M.A.,  Author  of  "The  Formal  Garden  in  England." 
With  150  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  the  Author,  and  go  Plates 
from  Photographs  and  old  Prints  and  Drawings.  [October  15. 


Imperial  8vo.  25s.  net. 


WILLIAM  MORRIS  :  His  Art,  His  Writings, 

and  His  Public  Life.  By  Aymer  Vallance,  M. A.,  F.S.A.  With 
40  Reproductions  in  half-tone  of  Designs  by  William  Morris,  and  a 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Portrait.    Binding  by  the  Author. 

[Next  week. 


Large  post  8vo.  6s. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  HEROINES. 


Character- 


istics of  Women.  By  Mrs.  Jameson.  Illustrated  with  25  Collotype 
Reproductions  of  Portraits  of  celebrated  Actresses  in  the  various 
characters,  and  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  Miss  Ellen  Terry  as  Lady 
Macbeth,  by  John  Sargent,  R.A.  (by  kind  permission  of  Sir  Henry 
Irving).  The  Collotypes  are  reproduced  from  rare  prints  in  the 
British  Museum,  or  from  copyright  photographs  by  the  foremost 
photographers  of  the  day.  [Next  week. 


4  vols,  pott  4to.  36s.  net. 


VASARI'S  LIVES  :  a  Selection  of  Seventy  of 

the  Lives.  Edited  and  Annotated  in  the  light  of  modern  discoveries 
by  E.  H.  and  E.  W.  Blashfield  and  A.  A.  Hopkins.  Illustrated. 


POEMS  by  JOHN  KEATS.     Illustrated  and 

Decorated  by  Robert  Anning  Bell.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Professor  Walter  Raleigh,  M.A.   Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  [Next  week. 

Also  a  limited  Edition  on  Japanese  Vellum,  21s.  net. 


The   Connoisseur  Series. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 
Demy  8vo. 

BRITISH  HISTORICAL  PORTRAITS.  Some 

Notes  on  the  Painted  Portraits  of  Celebrated  Characters.  By  H.  B. 
Wheatley.  With  74  Illustrations  taken  direct  from  the  Originals 
at  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  and  elsewhere.    10s.  6d.  net. 

[Next  week. 

PORTRAIT  MINIATURES,  from  the  time  of 

Holbein  (1631)  to  that  of  Sir  William  Ross  (i860).  A  Handbook 
for  Collectors.  By  G.  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D.,  Author  of  "  John 
Russell,  R.A.,"  "  Richard  Cosway,  R.A.,"  &c.  With  194  Illustra- 
tions.   12s.  6d.  net.  [Next  week. 

Also  a  Large  Paper  Edition  on  Hand-made  Paper.    Imperial  8vo. 
30s.net.    (All  Sold.)   

New  Volume  of  the  Ex-Ldbris  Series. 
DECORATIVE  HERALDRY.   By  G.  W.  Eve. 

With  188  Illustrations,  including  4  in  Colour  and  1  Copperplate. 
Imperial  i6mo.  10s.  6d.  net.  [Next  week. 

Also  a  limited  Edition  on  Tall  Japanese  Vellum,  25s.  net. 


New  Yolume  of  the  Royal  Navy  Handbooks. 

Edited  by  Commander  C.  N.  ROBINSON,  R.N. 

NAVAL  GUNNERY :  a  Description  and  His- 

tory  of  the  Fighting  Equipment  of  a  Man-of-War.  By  Captain  H. 
Garbett,  R.N.  With  125  Illustrations.  360  pages.  Crown  8vo. 
price  5s. 

Handbooks  of  English  Literature. 

Edited  by  Professor  HALES. 
NEW  VOLUME.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d, 

THE  AGE  Of  TENNYSON.     By  Professor 

Hugh  Walker,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  St.  David's 
College,  Lampeter. 


LONDON  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,   YORK  STREET, 
C0VENT  GARDEN. 
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JOHN    LANE'S  LIST. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

MAX  :  a  Novel.    By  Julian  Croskey.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

DEATH,  the  KNIGHT,  and  the  LADY  :  a  Ghost 

Story.  By  H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole,  Author  of  "  Pierrot."  Crown 
8vo.  3s.  6d. 

DERELICTS  :  a  Novel.     By  W.  J.  Locke,  Author  of 

11  At  the  Gate  of  Samaria."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  The  book  is  full  of  human  interest  " — Manchester  Guardian. 

"A  real  good  book  Mr.  Locke  has  written  a  book  which  is  calculated  to 

make  the  oldest  re-  iewer  dream  for  a  little  while  that  to  be  a  reviewer  is  to  be  an 
enviable  person."    Black  and  White. 

A   CHILD   in  the  TEMPLE  :  a  Novel.     By  Frank 

Mathew.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d, 
"  A  very  delicate  wrought  story,  a  very  charming  piece  of  literature." 

Daily  Chronicle. 

MIDDLE  GREYNESS  :  a  Novel.     By  A.  J.  Dawson. 

Crown  Svo.  6s. 

"Mr.  Dawson  proves  himself  a  fluent  and  powerful  writer  There  is  not  a 

dull  line  in  the  book." — Whitehall  Review. 

CECILIA  :  a  Novel.    By  Stanley  V.  Makower,  Author 

of  11  The  Mirror  of  Music."    Crown  8vo.  5s. 

NEW  ESSAYS  TOWARDS  a  CRITICAL  METHOD.  By 

John  M.  Robertson.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 
"  Mr.  Roberts  n  shows  himself  to  be  a  sound  and  judicious  critic." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  EARTH  BREATH,  and  other  Poems.    By  A.  E. 

Square  321110.  3s.  6d.  net. 

SELECTED  POEMS  of  JAMES  CLARENCE  MANGAN. 

With  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Preface  by  Louise  Imogen  Guiney. 
Crown  8vo  5s  net 

u  Mangan's  verses  will  come  as  a  pleasurable  surprise." — Black  and  White. 

LYRICS.      Ky  John  B.  Tabe.   Uniform  with  the  Author's 

Poems.    Squ  >re  321110.  4s.  6d.  net. 
"  After  George  Herbert,  Robert  Herrick,  and  Christina  Rossetti,  it  is  not  easy  to 
think  of  a  poet  who  has  turned  his  devotion  to  a  better  account  in  verse  than 
Mr.  John  B.  Tabb." — Manchester  Guardian. 


NEW    AND    SUCCESSFUL  BOOKS. 
POEMS.    Bv  <~ olonel  John  Hay  (American  Ambassador 

at  the  Court  of  St.  James').  Including  "  Pike  County  Ballads."  Authorized 
Edition,  with  Photogravure  Portrait  after  Hollyer.    Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

CASTILIAN  DAYS.     By  Colonel  John  Hay.  Crown 

8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

THE  FLIGHT  of  the  KING  :  a  Full,  True,  and  Parti- 

cular  Account  of  the  Escape  of  his  Most  Sacred  Majesty  King  Charles  II., 
after  the  Battle  of  Worcester.    By  Allan  Fka.    With  16  Portraits  in  Photo- 
gravure and  over  100  other  Illustrations.    21s.  net. 
"  Puts  to  shame  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  fashionable  historical  novels  of  the  day." 

Daily  Telegraph. 

SYMPHONIES.     By  George  Egerton.     Crown  8vo. 

price  6s. 

"  The  very  considerable  sifts  of  1  George  Egerton  1  are  displayed  in  this  book. 
She  has  unlearned  mod  t\  the  literary  deftness  which  made  'Keynotes'  a  notable 
book  of  its  year." — Academy. 

THE  STEPMOTHER  :  a  Tale  of  Modern  Athens.  By 

Gregoky  Xenopoui.os.    Translated  by  Mrs.  Edmonds.    2s.  fid. 

THE  QUEST  of  the  GOLDEN  GIRL  :  a  Romance. 

ByRiCHA'  D   .E  GallikNNE.  6s.net. 
"  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  is  no  imitator  of  a  classic,  but  he  has  made  his  '  Golden  Girl,' 
or  three  parts  of  it,  pure  phantasy,  with  the  spirit  of  Sterne  hovering  benignantly  in 
the  air."— Daily  Chronicle. 

THE    QUEST   of  the   GILT-EDGED    GIRL.  By 

Richard  de  Lvrienne.  The  Bodley  Booklets.  No.  II.  Square  i6mo. 
is.  net. 

PATIENCE  SPAR  HAWK  and  HER  TIMES  :  a  Novel. 

By  Gertrude  Atherton.  6s. 
"  We  comiallv  re.   trsmentl  Mrs.  Atherton's  book  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
books  of  the  year."  -Pali  Mall  Gazette. 

KING   NO/        T  :  a  Story  of  Devon  Settlers  in  Old 

Virginia    nd  th«    Massachusetts  Bay.    By  F.  J.  Stimson.    With  12  Full- 
page  Ml  strations  by  1  fenry  Sandham.  6s. 
"  'King  Non  -  U  '  is  not  inferior  to  the  bewitching  '  Lorna  Doone.'  " — Academy. 

GODS  a    1    HEIR  MAKERS  :  a  Novel.    By  Laurence 

Housmam.    3s.  6d.  net. 
"  Certain'y  'ne  of  the  most  irresistibly  delightful  of  recent  books." 

Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  WIS    and  the  WAYWARD.    By  G.  S.  Street. 

6s. 

"  Mr.  Strt-.t  has  given  us  a  novel  of  rare  d'stinction  and  charm." 

Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney  in  the  Daily  Telegraph. 


CHATTO  &  WiNDUS'S  NEW  BOOKS, 


THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  (Constituent  Assembly, 

1780-91).  By  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  (completing 
the  Work).    Demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  12s.  each. 


WESTMINSTER.     By  Sir  Walter  Besant.  Uniform 

with  the  Cheap  Edition  of  11  London."  With  a  Frontispiece  etched  by  F.  S. 
Walker,  R.P.fc.,  and  120  Illustrations  by  W.  Patten  and  others.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d.  [On  October  14. 


THE  LIFE  Of  J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A.    Founded  on 

Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his  Friends  and  Fellow-Academicians.  By 
Walter  Thornbury.     With  8  Illustrations  in  Colours  and  2  Woodcuts. 
Cheaper  Edition,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
"  Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  my  '  Life  of  Turner,'  I  received 
a  kind  letter  from  Mr.  Ruskin,  which  contained  the  following  passage  : — *  I  have 
just  received  and  am  reading  your  book  with  deep  interest.    1  am  much  gratified  by 
the  view  you  have  taken  and  give  of  Turner.    It  is  quite  what  I  hoped.  What 
beautiful  things  you  have  discovered  about  him  !  '  "—Extract  from  Preface. 


MY   CONTEMPORARIES   in   FICTION.    By  David 

Christie  Murray,  Author  of  "Joseph's  Coat."  Crown  Svo.  buckram, 
price  3s.  6d. 

"  Mr.  Murray  has  written  of  his  contemporaries  with  absolute  frankness  ;  we 
think,  on  the  whole,  also  with  perfect  sincerity,  and  with  a  sanity  and  soundness  of 
judgment  that  will  commend  his  sketches  to  popular  approval."    Leeds  Mercury. 

"  This  is  distinctly  a  book  to  be  read,  as  much  for  its  strenuous  English  as  for  its 
healthy  teaching."—  Black  and  White. 

"  The  little  volume  is  from  first  page  to  last  full  of  keen,  sound,  informing  criti- 
cism, the  literary  style  of  its  setting  forth  being  of  itself  a  delight."— Punch. 


SHAKESPEARE   the   BOY.    With  Sketches  of  Home 

and  School  Life,  the  Games  and  Sports,  Manners  and  Customs.     By  Dr. 

W.  J.  Rolfe.    With  42  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
11  1  Shakespeare  the  Boy '  is  an  exhaustive  account  of  Stratford  and  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  sixteenth  century  as  they  affected 
children— of  the  environment,  in  short,  of  the  poet  from  his  birth  to  the  age  of  six- 
teen or  seventeen  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  good.    The  accounts 

of  the  home  life  of  the  time,  and  of  the  holidays,  festivals,  sports,  &c,  are  very 
interesting  ;  but  indeed  the  whole  book  is  well  worth  reading." — Pali  Mall  Gazette. 


A  HISTORY  of  OUR  OWN  TIMES  from  1880  to 

1897.    By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  12s.    (Uniform  with 

the  LIBRARY  EDITION  of  the  First  Four  Volumes.) 

"  Mr.  McCarthy  is  his  own  and  only  rival  The  historian  has  kept  his  very 

best  wine  till  the  last  The  volume  is  marked  by  those  fine  literary  qualities, 

that  rare  power  of  condensation  without  loss  of  colour,  that  established  the  enduring 
fame  of  the  earlier  volumes.  Some  of  the  characterisations  of  public  men  are  mar- 
vels of  accuracy,  models  of  style."— Punch. 


THE   WITCH-WIFE.     By  Sarah  Tytler,  Author  of 

"  The  Macdonald  Lass"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.      [On  October  14. 

THE  CRUCIFORM  MARK:  the  Strange  Story  of  Richard 

Tregenna,  Bachelor  of  Medicine.    By  Riccardo  Stephens,  M.B.  Cheaper 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
"  There  is  abundant  ability  in  this  book  :  and  it  may  be  read  by  either  of  two  classes 
of  readers  — the  reader  who  wants  plot  and  sensation,  and  the  reader  who  wants 
description  and  analysis." — Westminster  Gazette. 
"  A  very  daring  book." — Speaker. 


A  WOMAN  INTERVENES.    By  Robert  Barr.  With 

8  Illustrations  by  Hal  Hurst.    Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

"  The  book  is  so  exciting,  so  full  of  movement  and  change  and  suspense,  that  it 
must  be  read  twice— the  second  time  fur  the  many  wise  and  witty  things  Mr.  Baxr 
has  to  say  about  life  and  people,"  —  Vanity  Fair. 

"  Mr.  Barr  has  told  his  lively  story  with  much  humour." — Daily  Chronicle. 


THE   CITY  Of  REFUGE.      By  Sir  Walter  Besant. 

Cheaper  Edition,  with  a  Frontispiece  by  F.  S.  Wilson.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
3s.  6d. 

"  We  should  be  surprised  if  this  new  romance  from  Sir  Walter  Besant's  pen  dees 
not  prove  one  of  his  most  popular." — Daily  News. 

41  A  curious  and  supremely  interesting  study.    All  the  characters  are  drawn  with 

conspicuous  strength,  and  each  is  a  person  whom  we  know  A  novel  of  intense 

and  peculiar  interest." — Scotsman. 

JETSAM.    By  Owen  Hall,  Author  of  "  The  Track  of  a 

Storm."    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
"  Those  who  have  agreeable  recollections  of  Mr.  Owen  Hall's  novel  entitled  1  The 
Track  of  a  Storm  '  will  not  be  disappointed  with  his  latest  story.    The  technique  of 
'  Jetsam  1  is  excellent,  and  the  subject  is  one  which  readily  attracts  the  reader." 

Athcna'um. 

"  'Jetsam'  is  keenly  interesting  and  often  strongly  written,  especially  in  the 
pages  that  deal  with  military  stir  and  action." — Daily  Mail. 

THREE   PARTNERS  ;  or,  the  Big  Strike  on  Heavy  Tree 

Hill.  By  Bret  Harte.  With  8  Illustrations  by  J.  Gulich.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 

"  Various  parts  of  the  story  rise  to  a  high  degree  of  interest ;  it  is  admirably  told 
and  has  a  skilfully  developed  conclusion." — Scotsman. 

"The  book,  as  a  whole,  will  give  vivid  pleasure  to  every  reader  who  likes  his 
fictional  pictures  done  with  a  broad  brush." — Daily  Mail. 


Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

CHARLES  LAMB'S   COMPLETE  WORKS,  including 

"Poetry  for  Children"  and  "Prince  Dorus."  With  2  Portraits  and  a 
Facsimile. 

RICHARD    BRINSLEY    SHERIDAN'S  COMPLETE 

WORKS.    With  Life.  Anecdotes,  and  10  Full-pace  Illustrations. 

ARTEMUS  WARD'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.    With  Por- 

trait  and  Facsimile. 

THOMAS  HOOD'S  CHOICE  WORKS  in  PROSE  and 

VERSE.    With  Life,  Portrait,  and  200  Illustrations. 


ENGLAND  and  INDIA  :  a  Record  of  Progress  during 

a  Hundred  Years.    By  Romesh  C.  Dutt,  CLE.   Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  2s. 
"  The  views  of  a  loyal  and  intelligent  Indian  native  on  questions  connected  with 
the  government  of  the  Dependency  are  obviously  entitled  to  ai  attentive  hearing. 

 His  book  will  be  read  with  an  interest  that  will  be  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 

its  author  has  been  a  member  of  the  Bengal  Legislative  Council,  and  has  also  held 
the  post  of  officiating  Commissioner  of  Orissa."—  World. 
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MUDIE'S 
I  SELECT 
I  LIBRARY. 

BOOKSELLERS, 
gOOK  EXPORTERS, 
BOOK  BINDERS, 

AND 

LIBRARIANS. 

-ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  GERMAN, 

AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  WORLD. 


MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  LIMITED, 
30  TO  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 
241  BROMPTON  ROAD,  S.W.,  and 
48   QUEEN   VICTORIA   STREET,  EX., 

LONDON, 

And  10  to  12  BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER. 
H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address :  "BOOKMEN,  LONDON."   Code:  UNICODE, 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 
"ROOKS.— HATCHARDS,    Booksellers    to    the  Queen, 

187  Piccadilly,  W. — Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.    Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

T?OOKS. — ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
6nder  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 

THACKER  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS  &  EXPORTERS, 

"  *  *  2  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  will  be  pleased  to  consider  MSS.  _  in 
General  Literature  with  a  view  to  publication  in  book  form. — Address,  "  Publishing 
Department,"  W.  Thacker  &  Co.,  2  Creed  Lane,  London,  _E.C. 

Also  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Simla.    Established  1819. 


TJAKLUYT  SOCIETY  (President,  Sir  CLEMENTS  Mark- 

iL  ham,  K.C.B.)  Two  New  Volumes,  viz.,  DANISH  ARCTIC  EXPE- 
DITIONS, 1605-20,  edited  by  C.  C.  A.  Gosch,  Esq.,  are  now  being  distributed  to 
members  by  Mr  Quaritch. 

The  Annual  Subscription  is  One  Guinea.  Lists  of  Works  already  issued,  or  in 
preparation,  may  be  obtained  from 

WILLIAM  FOSTER,  Honorary  Secretary. 
Bordean,  Holly  Road,  Wanstead. 

'pHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom   £1    8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World    I  10  4 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening's  mail. 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

READY  NEXT  MONDAY  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 
MR.  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE    TWO  CAPTAINS. 

With  4  Full-page  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 
DR.  GEORCt  EBERS'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

BARBARA  BLOMBERG. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  DAYS  OF  CHARLES  V. 

2  vols,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE 

GREAT  K.  &  A.  TRAIN  ROBBERY. 

By  PAUL   LEICESTER  FORD, 

Author  of    "The    Honourable   Peter  Stirling." 
Now  in  its  Twenty-first  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  with  Frontispiece  and  Title-page  in  Red  and  Black,  cloth,  5s. 

THE  MASSARENES. 

By  OUIDA. 

Fifth  Edition  now  read}'.    Crown  8vo.  580  pp.  6>. 
"  Ouida's  latest  novel,  'The  Massarenes,' is,  from  every  point  of  view,  excellent." 

Punch. 

"  So  interesting  that,  in  spite  of  its  exceptional  length,  it  will  seem  to  most 
readers  tantalisingly  short." — Truth. 

The  NEW  ADDITION  to  the  COMPLETE  UNIFORM  SERIES, 
Crown  8vo.  in  cloth,  at  2s.  6d.  of 
MR.  WILLIAM   BLACK'S  NOVEL3  is 

B  R  I  S  E  I  S. 

"  His  latest,  simplest,  most  captivating  novel."' — JVorld. 

"  Is  a  perfecc  work  of  art  A  delightful  book." — Punch. 

"  As  fresh  and  charming  a  story  as  Mr.  Black  ever  wrote." — Scotsman. 

LORNA  DOONE 

For  SIXPENCE. 

Mr.  R.  D.  BLACKMORE'S  celebrated  Copyright  Novel,  LORNA  DOONE, 
is  now  being  issued  for  a  limited  period  in  One  Volume,  complete,  for  Sixpence. 
"  The  cheapest  copyright  work  ever  issued." — Daily  News. 

AT   ALL  BOOKSELLERS'. 

THE  EXPLOITS  of  MYLES  STANDISH.    By  Henry 

Johnson  ("  Muirhea^  Robertson  ' ),  Author  of  "  From  Scrooby  to  Plymouth, 
Rock"&c.  With  Map  of  New  England  and  Portrait  of  Myles  Standish. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

JOURNAL  of  a  TOUR  in  CANADA,  the  UNITED 

STATES  and  MEXICO.  By  Winefred,  Lady  Howard  of  Glossop. 
With  32  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

NEWFOUNDLAND   in   1897:   being  Queen  Victoria's 

Diamond  Jubilee  Year,  and  the  Fourth  Centenary  of  the  Discovery  of  New- 
foundland by  John  Cabot.  By  the  Rev.  M.  Harvey,  LL.D.  With  a  Map 
and  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

NEW  ZEALAND  RULERS  and  STATESMEN,  1844-97. 

By  the  Hon.  William  Gisborne,  formerly  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  also  of  the  New  Zealand  Ministry.  With  50  Portraits. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

PREACHERS    OF    THE    AGE    SERI£S.-T>!ev/  Volume. 

THE  GOSPEL  in  the  EPISTLES.    By  Dr.  J.  Guinness 

Clapham   Congregational   Church.     With  Photogravure 


Rogers,  of  the 
Portrait.  Crown 


vo.  3s.  6d. 


Wm.  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C 


TWO  NEW  STORIES  BY  JULES  VERNE. 
FOR  the  FLAG.     By  Jules  Verne.     With  over  40 

Illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

CLOVIS  DARDENTOR.    By  Jules  Verne.    With  over 

40  Illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

NOW   READY,  price  is. 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

OCTOBER  NUMBER. 

Contents. 

THE  WRECK   OF  GREECE.     By  Henry  Norman.    Illustrated  from  the 

Author's  Photographs,  and  with  Drawings. 
RAWDON  CRAWLEY  SURPRISES  BECKY  SHARP  AND  LORD  STEYNE 

("  Vanity  Fair  ").    Drawn  by  Bernard  Partridge.    Scenes  from  the  Great 

Novels. — X.  Engraved  by  Florian.  (Frontispiece.) 
THE  WORKERS.    By  Walter  A.  Wyckoff.  III.  A  Hotel  Porter.  Illustrated 

by  E.  Potthast. 
WE  TOO  SHALL  SLEEP.    By  Archibald  Lampman. 
SOME  GOLF  PICTURES.    By  A.  B.  Frost.    Six  Full-page  Illustrations. 
THE  FRIGATE-GHOST.    By  Helen  Gray  Cone.    Illustrated  by  Carlton  T. 

Chapman. 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  A  NEWSPAPER.  By  J.  Lincoln  Steffens.  Illus- 
trated by  W.  R.  Leigh. 

THE  MAN  WITH  THE  BACON  RIND.    By  William  Henry  Shelton. 

CECILIA  BEAUX.  By  William  Walton.  Illustrated  from  Portraits  by 
Miss  Beaux. 

THE  UNQUIET  SEX  :  Women's  Clubs.     By  Helen  Watterson  Moody. 
"  THE  DURKET  SPERRET."     Chapters  VI.-XII.     By  Sarah  Barnwell 
Elliott. 

THE  LIFE  OF  A  COLLEGE  PROFESSOR.    By  Bliss  Perry,    ike.  &c. 


London:  SAMPSON   LOW,    MARSTON  &  COMPANY, 
St.  Dunstan's  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803.— 1  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C. ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  &  47  Chancery 
Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  £1. 200.000.  Paid-up,  ^300, coo.  Total  Funds, 
over  £1,500,000.  E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

SUN    INSURANCE  OFFICE. 
'   ™  FOUNDED  1710. 

Head  Office  :  63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 
London  Branches : 

60  Charing  Cross ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane ;  42  Mincing  Lane,  E.C. 
THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Sum  Insured  in  1896,  £388,952,800. 

The  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  and  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  £9.32S.708. 

FIRE.  —  LIFE.  —  ENDOWMENTS.  —  ANNUITIES. 

Fire  Insurances  effected  on  most  favourable  terms. 
LIFE  BONUSES  LARGE,  either  in  Cash  or  Additions  to  Sum  Assured. 
All  participating  Life  Policies  effected  in  1807,  at  annual  premiums,  will  share  in 
the  profits  of  their  class  for  TWO  FULL  YEARS  for  the  term  ending  1898. 
EQUITABLE  RATES.     MODERATE  EXPENSES. 
Head  Offices:  1  DALE  STREET.  LIVERPOOL:  7  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  .... 


£27.000,000. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

-*-»   for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH.  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ, 

and  COLOMBO. 

jc,,,,,™..    I  F-  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices: 

managers    j  ANDERSON.  ANDERSON,  &  CO.  I    Fenchurcli  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Eenchurch  Avenue.  E.C.  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street.  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  J-Bots. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.  The 
quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  14s.  8s. 
at  much  higher  prices. 


JJEDOC— VIN  ORDINAIRE. 


ST- 


.  ESTEPHE 

SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from  17s. 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  us 
in  London  and  the  Provinces,  gives  us  additional  confidence 
in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 


9s.  6d. 


3  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid 
to  any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  Is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great 
Britain  to  equal  them  in  value. 

General  Price  Jjist  Free  by  Post. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 
WINE  MERCHANTS, 

LIVERPOOL  :  37  North  John  St.  Manchester :  26  Market  St. 
THE   CROWN   REEF  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED,  JOHANNESBURG. 
DIRECTORS'  MONTHLY  REPORT.— AUGUST. 

The  Directors  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  the  following  Report  on  the  work- 
ing operations  of  the  Company  for  August,  1897,  which  shows  a  Total  Profit  of 
•£2°>534  3s-  '.— 

EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 
120  Stamp  Mill  and  Cyanide  Works  .   16,267  Tons  Milled. 
EXPENDITURE. 

Cost 

To  Mining  Expenses        ..       ..       ..   £12,240  10  10 

,,  Transport     ,,    237  13  8 

,,  Milling        „    2,396  18  2 

, ,  Cyanide  ..       ..       ..       ..       .,       .,       .,        2,100  19  3 

M  General  Charges  ..       ..       ..       .,       ..       ..  3,177  16  6 

,,  Mine  Development      ..       ..    893    1  8 

£21,047    o  1 

,,  Profit  for  Month                                                                     20,534   3  11 

£41,581    4  o 

REVENUE. 

By  Gold  Accounts —  Value 

6,834*182  fine  ozs.  from  120  Stamp  Mill       ..       ..       ..       ..  £28,855    7  3 

>i  3,035*769  fine  ozs.  from  120  Stamp  Cyanide  Works        ..       ..      12,725  16  9 

£41,581    4  o 

The  Tonnage  mined  for  month  was         ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       18,179  tons 

Add  quantity  taken  from  stock    ..  858  ,, 

I9.037  11 

Less  waste  rock  sorted  out     2,770  „ 

Milled  Tonnage         ..       ..       ..       ..       ..    16,267  >> 

The  total  yield  per  ton  of  fine  Gold  on  the  Milled  Tonnage  basis 
was  12  dwts.  3*238  grs. 

H.  R.  NETHERSOLE,  Secretary. 
Head  Office,  Johannesburg,  9th  September,  1897. 
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THE  R00DEP00RT  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the 

above  Company  will  be  held  at  Johannesburg  on  the  27th  October. 
The  Transfer  Books  will  be  Closed  from  the  7th  until  the  27th  inst. 

By  order, 

THOS.  HONEY,  Secretary. 
THE  JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 
LIMITED,  LONDON  AGENTS. 
10  and  rr  Austin  Friars,  E.C,  4th  October.  r897. 

'S  TRADES'  UNION  LEAGUE. 

Established  by  MRS.  PATERSON  in  1S74. 
Office  : 

CLUB  UNION  BUILDINGS,  CLERKENWELL  ROAD,  E.C. 
Open  daily  from  10  to  t.    Also  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Fridays, 
8  to  10  P.M. 


Chairman  :  Miss  F.  ROUTLEDGE,  B.A. 
Hon.  Sec.  :   Miss  GERTRUDE  TUCKWELL. 
Secretary:  Miss  WILSON. 
Organizers:  Mrs.  MARLAND-BRODIE,  Miss  BARRY. 
Treasurer :  Miss  MONCK. 


'  Membership  of  the  League  consists  in  paying  an  annual  subscription 
to  the  funds  of  the  Society.  These  funds  are  applied  to  office  ex- 
penses and  the  promotion  of  organization  among  women,  to  watching 
Legislation,  and  to  social  work. 


OBJECTS. 

A.  ORGANIZATION.     On  invitation  from  affiliated  Societies  or 

Trades  Councils,  the  League  sends  organizers  to  any  London  or 
provincial  district  to  form  new,  or  strengthen  existing,  Trades 
Unions. 

B.  LEGISLATION.    The  League  has  a  membership  of  over  20,000 

women  Trade-Unionists,  and  acts  as  their  agent  in  making  repre- 
sentations to  Government  authorities  or  Parliamentary  Committees 
with  regard  to  their  legislative  requirements.  Complaints  as  to 
grievances  and  breaches  of  Factory  and  Public  Health  Legislation 
are  investigated  by  the  League,  and  referred  to  the  proper  quarters, 
over  100  having  been  dealt  with  last  year  in  this  way. 

C.  SOCIAL  WORK.    The  League  arranges  entertainments  and  forms 

clubs  among  working  women.  The  Paterson  Working  Girls'  Club 
meets  weekly  at  the  League  Offices,  which  are  also  a  house  of  call 
for  women  for  purposes  of  inquiry,  complaint,  and  information. 


SEA-SIDE  HOLIDAY 
HOME  FOR 


CONVALESCENT 
BLIND. 


SOUTH  END-ON-SEA,  ESSEX. 

A  very  earnest  appeal  is  made  for  funds  to  establish  a  Sea-side  Holiday 
and  Convalescent  Home  for  the  Blind  at  Southend-on-Sea. 

In  London  alone  there  are  3,573  blind  persons,  most  of  whom  are  in 
indigent  circumstances,  and  have  lost  their  sight  through  accident  or 
disease,  who  by  the  loss  have  been  reduced  to  a  life  of  inactivity,  con- 
sequent ill-health,  and  despair. 

These  people  are  not  generally  taken  into  the  ordinary  Convalescent 
Homes,  as  they  require  special  attention. 

Southend-on-Sea  has  been  selected  on  account  of  its  invigorating 
climate,  its  easy  access  and  cheap  railway  fare  for  this  proposed 
Institution.  . . 

It  is  hoped  to  provide  accommodation  for  twelve  inmates,  who  will  De 
sent  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks'  stay  by  Societies  connected  with,  and 
persons  interested  in,  the  welfare  of  the  sightless.  A  charge  of  I  en 
shillings  per  week  will  be  made  for  each  inmate,  and  a  liberal  diet 
provided.  This  charge  will  not  enable  the  Institution  to  be  self-support- 
ing *  it  will,  therefore,  be  partly  dependent  on  the  generosity  of  the 
benevolent,  to  whom  this  appeal  is  made,  for  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
furnishing  and  establishing  this  much-needed  Home.  _ 

Donations  and  annual  subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  and 
acknowledged  bv  W.  G.  SHAKSPEARE  SMITH,  Esq  Solicitor, 
7  Charles  Square,  Hoxton,  N. ,  and  ^7  North  End  Road,  West  Kens.ngton  ; 
and  SAMUEL  HAWTREE,  Esq.,  Ivy  Lodge.  London  Road,  Southend- 
on-Sea;  or  they  may  be  forwarded  to  BARCLAY  &  CO.  Limited, 
Bankers,  Southend,  Essex,  to  the  account  "Seaside  Home  for  the  Blind. 

References  as  to  the  bona  fides  of  this  appeal  can  be  made  to  Sir 
FREDERICK  YOUNG,  T-P,  K.C.M.G..  5  Queensberry  Place,  South 
Kensington,  S.W.  ;  ANDREW  JOHNSTON.  Esq..  LP  Chairman  of 
the  Essex  County  Council,  35  New  Broad  Street,  E.C  ;  ALFRED 
PREVOST,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Mavor  of  Southend-on-Sea;  T  A.  WALL1S, 
Esq.,  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society,  27  Red  Lion  Square, 1  W.L. ; 
Rev.  T.  W.  HERBERT,  Vicar  of  Southend-on-Sea;  E.  A.  WEDD, 
Esq.,  J. P.,  Chairman  County  Bench,  Southend  and  Rochford. 
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A    SELECTION  FROM 

-Mr.  Im.  Heinemann's  Announcements  and  New  Publications, 


NEW   LETTERS   OF   NAPOLEON   I.     Omitted  from  the  Collection  published  under  the 

Auspices  of  Napoleon  III.    Translated  from  the  French  by  LADY  MARY  LOYD.    I  vol.  demy  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  15s.  net. 

'WILLIAM   SHAKESPEARE  :   a  Critical  Study.     By  Georg  Brandes,  Ph.D.  Translated 

from  the  Danish  by  WILLIAM  ARCHER  and  DIANA  WHITE,    2  vols,  demy  8vo.  24s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  DANCING,  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  Our  Own  Times.    From  the  French 

of  GASTON  VUILLIER.  With  25  Plates  in  Photogravure  and  about  400  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  1vol.4to.36s.net.  Also  35  Copies  printed  on  Japanese 
Vellum  (containing  3  additional  Plates),  with  a  duplicate  set  of  the  Plates  on  India  paper  for  framing.     Each  Copy  numbered  and  signed,  Twelve  Guineas  net. 


THE  NON-RELIGION  OF  THE  FUTURE.    By  Marie 

Jean  Guyau.    i  vol.  demy  8vo.  17s.  net. 

LITERATURES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

j.  A  SERIES  OF  SHORT  HISTORIES  EDITED'  BY  EDMUND  GOSSE. 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 

A  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

By  Edmund  Gosse,  Hon.  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Previously  published. 

A  HISTORY  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE.  By  Edward 

Dowden,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Oratory  and  English  Literature  in  the 
University  of  Dublin. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  GREEK  LITERATURE. 

By  Gilbert  Murray,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

***  A  List  of  forthcoming  Volumes  in  this  Series  on  application. 


'SIXTY  YEARS  OF  EMPIRE  :  a  Symposium.  Contri 

butions  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Mr.  John  Burns,  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell* 
&c.  &c.  Reprinted  by  permission  from  "  The  Daily  Chronicle."  With  over 
70  Portraits  and  Diagrams.    1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

[Great  Lives  and  Events. 

'THOMAS  AND  MATTHEW  ARNOLD  :  and  their  In- 

fluence  on  English  Education.    By  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  LL.D.,  formerly 
;  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges,    i  vol.  crown  8vo.  5s. 

[Great  Educators. 
*#*  A  List  of  this  Series  ivill  be  sent  on  application. 

THE  WORKS  OF  LORD  BYRON.    Edited  by  William 

Ernest  Henlev. 

To  be  completed  in  12  volumes.    Small  crown  8vo.  price  5s.  net  each. 

!  VERSE  VOLUME  I.  Containing  "Hours  of  Idleness,"  "  Childe 
Harold,"  and  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers."  With  a  Portrait 
after  Sanders. 

I.  LETTERS,  1804-1813.    With  a  Portrait  after  Phillips. 

[Is  now  ready. 

*  POEMS  FROM  THE  DIVAN  OF  HAFIZ.  Translated 

from  the  Persian  by  Gertrude  Lowthian)  Bell.  Small  crown  8vo. 
price  6s. 

A  SELECTION  FROM  THE  POEMS  OF  WILFRED 

<  SCAWEN  BLUNT.    With  an  Introduction  by  W.  E.  Henley.  Crown 

8vo.  price  6s. 

,  STUDIES  IN   FRANKNESS.     By  Charles  Whibley, 

Author  of  "  A  Book  of  Scoundrels."  i  vol.  crown  8vo.  with  a  Frontispiece, 
price  7s.  6d. 

JUDGE    JEFFREYS  :   a  Study.     By  H.  B.  Irving. 

X  vo\  crown  8vo. 

THE    WOMEN    OF    HOMER.    By  Walter  Copland 

Perry.    With  numerous  Illustrations,  large  crown  8vo.  6s. 

■  THE  STORY  OF  THE  GREEKS.    By  H.  A.  Grueber. 

Small  crown  8vo.  288  pp.  with  Illustrations. 

I  LUMEN,     By  Camille  Flammarion.    i  vol.  crown  8vo. 

price  3s.  6d, 

I  CUBA  IN  WARTIME.    By  Richard  Harding  Davis, 

Author  of  11  Soldiers  of  Fortune."  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Frederic 
Remington.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

WITH    THE    FIGHTING    JAPS  :  Naval  Experiences 

during  the  late  Chino-Japanese  War  by  J.  Chalmers.    Crown  8vo. 

\  MY   FOURTH   TOUR  IN  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

By  Aleekt  F.  Calvert,  F.R.G.S.  4to.  with  many  Illustrations  and 
Photographs,  21s.  net. 


FICTION. 

ST.  IVES.    By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,    i  vol.  crown 

8vo.  6s. 

THE  BETH  BOOK.    By  Sarah  Grand,    i  vol.  crown 

8vo.  6s. 

THE   GADFLY.     By  E.  L.  Voynich.     i  vol.  crown 

8vo.  6s. 

THE   CHRISTIAN.     By  Hall  Caine.     i  vol.  crown 

8vo.  6s. 

GOD'S  FOUNDLING.    By  A.  J.  Dawson,    i  vol.  crown 

8vo.  6s. 

MARIETTA'S  MARRIAGE.    By  W.  E.  Norris.    i  vol. 

crown  8vo.  6s. 

WHAT  MAISIE   KNEW.     By  Henry  James,     i  vol. 

crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE   GODS    ARRIVE.     By  Annie  E.  Holdsworth. 

t  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE    FREEDOM    OF    HENRY    MEREDYTH.  By 

M.  Hamilton,    i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

IN  THE  PERMANENT  WAY,  and  other  Stories.  By 

Flora  Annie  Steel,    i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

LAST  STUDIES.    By  Hubert  Crackanthorpe.  With 

an  Introduction  by  Henry  James,  and  a  Portrait,    i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  NIGGER  OF  "THE  NARCISSUS."   By  Joseph 

Conrad,    i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  WAR  OF  THE  WORLDS.     By  H.  G.  Wells. 

i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  DRONES  MUST  DIE.    By  Max  Nordau.    i  vol. 

crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  FOURTH  NAPOLEON.    By  Charles  Benham. 

i  vol.  crown  8vo.  5s. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FIRST  CONSUL.    From  the 

Swedish  of  M.  Malling,  by  Anna  Molboe.    i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

A    NEW   NOVEL.    By  J.  A.  .Steuart.    i  vol.  crown 

8vo.  6s. 

THE  LAKE   OF  WINE.    By  B.  E.  J.  Capes,    i  vol. 

crown  8vo.  6s. 

EZEKIEL'S  SIN.     By  J.  H.  Pearce.     i  vol.  crown 

8vo.  6s. 

A  CHAMPION  OF  THE  SEVENTIES.    By  Edith  A. 

Barnett.    i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE    LONDONERS.     By   Robert   Hichens.     i  vol. 

crown  8vo.  6s. 

MRS.    JOHN    FORSTER.     By  Charles  Granville. 

i  vol.  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

A  MAN  WITH  A  MAID.    By  Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney. 

Cloth,  3s.  net ;  paper,  2s.  6d.  net.  [Pioneer  Series. 

THE  OLD  ADAM  AND  THE  NEW  EVE.    From  the 

German  of  Rudolf  Golm.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. ;  paper,  2s.  6d. 

[International  Library. 

NIOBE.     From  the  Norwegian  of  Jonas  Lie.  Cloth, 

3s.  6d.  ;  paper,  2s.  6d.  [International  Library. 


AN  ALPHABET. 

By  William  Nicholson.     In  Three  Editions. 

1.   The  Popular  Edition.    Lithographed  in  Colours,  on  stout  Cartridge  Paper.  5s. 

z.   The  Library  Edition  (Limiterl).    Lithographed  in  Colours  on  Dutch  Hand-made  Paper,  mounted  on  brown  paper  and  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  12s.  6d. 
3.   The  Edition  de  Luxe  (Limited).    Printed  from  the  Original  Woodblocks.    Hand-coloured,  and  signed  by  the  Artist.     In  vellum  portfolio.    £12  12s. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  PROSPECTUS  ON  APPLICATION. 

AN  ALMANAC  OF  TWELVE    SPORTS    FOR  1898.     By  William   Nicholson.  In 

Three  Editions. 

1.  The  Popular  Edition.    Lithographed  in  Colours,  on  stout  Cartridge  Paper.  2S. 

2.  The  Library  Edition  (Limited).    Lithographed  in  Colours  on  Japanese  Vellum,  and  bound  in  cloth.    7s.  6d. 

3.  The  Edition  de  Luxe  (Limited).    Printed  from  the  Original  Woodblocks.    Hand-coloured,  and  signed  by  the  Artist.    In  Vellum  Portfolio.    £$  5S. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  PROSPECTUS  ON  APPLICATION. 


LONDON  :  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 
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GEORGE  ALLEN'S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MODER 


BY    JOHN  RUSKIN. 

PAINTERS. 


A   NEW  CHEAP  EDITION  IN  SMALL  FORM. 
Crown  8vo.  eloth,  gilt  tops. 

Complete,  with  the  225  Woodcuts,  the  One  Lithograph  and  the  Eighty-nine  FulUpage  Illustrations  reproduced  in 

Photogravure  and  Half=tone. 
The  TEXT  is  that  of  the  Complete  Edition  of  1889,  and  includes  the  ««  EPILOGUE  "  written  by  Mr.  Ruskin  in  1888. 

VOLUMES  I.,  II.    Price  us.  net  the  2  vols.  \  A7  , 

VOLUME  III.    With  17  Full-page  Plates  and  8  Woodcuts.    Price  8s.  net.  )  JVOlU  ,eaay- 
VOLUME  IV.    With  35  Full-page  Plates  and  116  Woodcuts.    Price  9s.  net.  [About  October  19. 
VOLUME  V.    With  38  Full-page  Plates  and  101  Woodcuts.    Price  9s.  net.    [In  November. 
The  INDEX  VOLUME,  containing  a  complete  Index,  Collation,  and  Bibliography  of  the  different  Editions  of  the  Work  will  be  issued 
simultaneously  with  Volume  V. ,  about  400  pages,  price  5s.  net.  [In  November. 

LECTURES  ON  LANDSCAPE 

GIVEN    AT    OXFORD    IN    JANUARY    AND    FEBRUARY  1871. 

Illustrated  with  Sixteen  Plates  in  Photogravure  and  Two  in  Colour. 

These  Lectures,  originally  addressed  by  Mr.  Ruskin  to  students,  were  Illustrated  by  means  of  pictures  chosen  from  the  Author's  private  collection, 
the  University  Galleries,  and  the  Ruskin  Drawing  School  at  Oxford. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  adequately  reproducing  the  Illustrations  at  that  time,  publication  was  indefinitely  deferred.  Recent 
progress  in  photogravure  and  lithography,  however,  now  permits  the  reproduction  in  this  volume  of  no  less  than  eighteen  of  the  pictures  referred  to  in 
the  text. 

UNIFORM  IN  SIZE  WITH  "STUDIES  IN  BOTH  ARTS''  16x11  inches.    Cloth,  £2  ss.  [Shortly. 

Also  150  Copies  on  Arnold  Unbleached  Hand-made  Paper  with  India  Proofs  of  the  Plates,  price  £4  4s. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CRITICISM. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Stud)/  of  Literature. 

By  W.  BASIL  WORSFOLD,  M.A.,  Barrister-at  Law. 

The  writers  whose  critical  methods  are  analysed  at  length  are  :  Plato,  Aristotle,  Addison,  Lessing,  Victor  Cousin,  and  Matthew  Arnold.  BesidrS 
■these,  the  critical  opinions  of  Bacon,  Burke,  Wordsworth,  Elizabeth  Browning,  Emerson,  Amiel,  and  (among  other  living  writers)  of  Mr.  Swinburne, 
Mr.  Ruskin,  Mr.  George  Meredith,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  have  been  examined.    An  Index  of  Authors  and  an  Index  of  Subjects  are  added. 

Demy  8vo.  about  304  pages,  eloth  gilt,  10s.  6d.  net. 


THE    WELLINGTON  MEMORIAL. 

UNIFORM  WITH   "  NELSON  AND   HIS  COMPANIONS  IN  ARMS." 

WELLINGTON,  HIS  COMRADES  &  CONTEMPORARIES. 

By   MAJOR   ARTHUR  GRIFFITHS, 

Author  of  "  The  British  Army,"  "  French  Revolutionary  Generals,"  &c. ,  &c. 
Illustrated  with  13  Photogravure  Portraits,  taken  by  special  permission  from  the  Originals  in  the  possession  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 

14  other  Illustrations,  facsimiles  of  Letters,  and  2  Maps. 

Large  imperial  16mo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  12s.  6d.  net. 
Also  100  Special  Large  Paper  Copies,  on  Arnold  Paper,  with  India  Proofs  of  the  Plates,  demy  4to.  £2  2s.  net. 


THE  NELSON  MEMORIAL. 

NELSON  AND  HIS  COMPANIONS  IN  ARMS.  By 

John  Knox  Laughton,  M.A.,  R.N.  With  n  Photogravure  Plates,  and  17 
other  FuII-paqij  Illustrations;  Facsimiles  of  Letters,  four  Plans  of  Battles, 
and  a  reproduction  in  Colour  of  the  Flags  as  used  in  Nelson's  Last  Orders. 
Exhaustive  Bibliographical  and  Chronological  Tables  are  appended.  367 
pages,  imperial  161110.  cloth,  gilt  top,  12s.  6d.  net. 

SPRING     FAIRIES     AND     SEA    FAIRIES.  By 

Geraldime  Mock'ler.  With  50  Illustrations  by  Nellie  Benson.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  {Almost  ready. 

THE   HESPERIDES  :  a  Country  Garland  of  Ten  Songs 

from  Herrick.  Set  to  Music  by  Joseph  S.  Moorat.  With  12  Full-pa«e 
Designs,  End  Papers,  &c,  and  Cover  by  Paul  Woodroffe  Demy  4to. 
antique,  5s.  [Almost  rtady, 

RENAUD    OF    M0NTAUBAN.     By  Robert  Steele, 

Author  of  "  Huon  of  Bordeaux."  With  12  Full-page  Illustrations  and  Cover 
by  Fred  Mason.    Fcp.  4to.  antique,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  [Shortly. 

HANS  ANDERSEN'S  FAIRY  TALES.    Translated  by 

H.  Oskar  Sommer,  and  with  100  Illus  rations  and  Initials  by  Arthur  J. 
Gaskin.    New  Edition  in  1  vol.  cruwn  8vo.  850  pages,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

[Ready. 

THE   BIBLE    REFERENCES   OF   JOHN  RUSKIN. 

Selected,  and  arranged  in  Alphabetical  Order,  by  Mary  and  Ellen  Gibbs, 
by  permission  of  the  Author.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  about  300  pp.  5s  net. 

[Shortly. 


NO IV  COMPLETE. 

SPENSER'S  "FAERIE  QUEENE," 

With  Illustrations  by  WALTER  CRANE. 
Edited  from  the  Original  Editions,  by  THOMAS  J.  WISE. 

A  limited  Edition  on  Arnold  Unbleached  HanJ-made  Paper,  in  19 
Parts,  large  post  4*0.  £9  19s.  6d. 
Or  in  Six  Volumes,  cloth,  gilt  extra,  £10  15s. 

The  designs  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane  include,  besides  the 
Cover,  a  series  of  98  Full  =  page  Illustrations,  80  Canto 
Headings  with  Initials,  and  53  Tail  =  pieces. 

With  Facsimiles  oc  the  Title-Pages  and  other  Illustrations  from  the 
Editions  0/1590,  1596,  1609,  and  iCir. 

The  ATHENjEUM  says  :-"  Mr.  Crane  possesses  a  superabundance  of 
invention  and  a  sort  of  rapturous  sympathy  with  romantic  chivalry 

and  the  allegorizing  mood  of  Spenser  No  modern  artist  is  so 

well  qualified  to  illustrate  Spenser  as  Mr.  Crane   Many  of  these 

designs  for  tiile-oages,  head-pieces,  and  tail-pieces,  are  quite 
beyond  praise  as  examples  of  book-decorations  and  enrichments. 

"  Mr.  Wise  has  added  much  to  ihe  value  of  the  editi  >n  by  including 
in  his  careful  and  elaborate  preface  various  doeumentswhich  are 
seldom  found  in  modern  reprints  of  the  '  Faerie  Queene. 


LONDON  :   RUSKIN    HOUSE,    156  CHARING   CROSS   ROAD,  W.C. 


REGISTERED  A3  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Alfred  Cuthbert  Davies  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  th?  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  n  the  County  of  London.— Saturday,  9  October,  1897. 
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CONSTABLE'S  NEW  AND  POPULAR  EDITION  OP 

THE  WORKS  OF 

GEORGE  MEREDITH. 

In  uniform  crown  Svo.  volumes,  price  6s.  each. 
Now_  published. 
RICHARD  FEVEREL.        I  RHODA  FLEMING. 


SELECTED  POEMS. 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

Of  which  the  Scotsman  says  : — "  These  selected  poems  are  a  literary  treasure." 


By  George  Meredith. 


By  Francis  Thompson.  Fcp. 


NEW  POEMS. 

8vo.  6s.  net. 

"  We  are  here  face  to  face  with  a  poet  of  the  first  order,  a  man  of  imagination  all 
compact,  a  seer  and  singer  of  rare  genius." — Daily  Chronicle. 

A  true  poet  At  any  rate  here  unquestionably  is  a  new  poet,  a  wielder  of 

beautiful  words,  a  lover  of  beautiful  things." 

I.  Zangwill  in  the  Cosmopolitan,  September,  1895. 

"ODD   STORIES."     By   Frances  Forbes- 

Robertson.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  Pathetic,  humorous,  tragic." — Academy. 

RICHARD  BAIRD  SMITH,  the  Leader  of  the 

Delhi  Heroes  in  1857.  Private  Correspondence  of  the  Commanding  Engineer 
during  the  Siege,  and  other  interesting  Letters  hitherto  Unpublished.  By 
Colonel  H.  M.  Vibart,  R.E.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD  of  the  LAFAYETTES. 

By  Edith  Sichel.  Demy  Svo.  15s.  net.  Illustrated  from  Contemporary 
Pictures  and  Prints. 

"  We  know  scarcely  any  book  that  presents  a  more  vivid  picture  of  the  French 
Revolution,  under  what  we  may  call  its  more  intimate  aspects.  "—Glasgow  Herald. 

THE  CHRONICLE  of  VILLANI  :  a  Book 

for  Dante  Students.    Translated  by  Rose  E.  Selfe.    Edited  by  the  Rev 
P.  H.  Wick  steed.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

''A  real  help  to  students  of  Dante  Mr.  Wicksteed's  introduction  is  brief, 

sober,  competent,  and  workmanlike."— Manchester  Guardian. 

CONSTABLE'S  EDITION  OP 

BOSWELL'S  LIFE  of  JOHNSON.  Edited 


by  Augustine  Birrell.  With  Frontispiece  by  Alex.  Ansted  and  a 
Reproduction  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  Portrait.  6  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  paper 
label,  or  gilt  extra,  2s.  net  per  vol.  ;  also  half-morocco,  3s.  net  per  vol. 

CONSTABLE'S  REPRINT  OP 

THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS.    The  Favourite 

Edition  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  With  the  Original  Plates  and  Vignettes  re- 
engraved.  In  48  volumes.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  paper  label  title,  price"  s.  6d  net 
per  vol.,  or  £3  12s.  per  set ;  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  price  2s.  net  per  vol  or 
£\  16s.  per  set  ;  half-leather,  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net  per  vol.,  or  £6  per  set. 

THE   POPULAR   RELIGION  and  FOLK- 

LORE  of  NORTHERN  INDIA.    By  William  Crooke.  With  numerous 
t  ull-page  Plates.    2  vols,  demy  8vo.  21s.  net. 
"  The  book  is  in  every  respect  an  admirable  one,  full  of  insight  and  knowledge  at 
first  hand.  —Times.  B 

THE  PREACHING  of  ISLAM.    By  T.  W. 

Arnold,  B.A.    With  2  Maps.    Demy  8vo.  12s.  net. 
"  One  of  the  most  elaborate  and  careful  accounts  of  the  spread  of  Mahomedanism 
that  we  remember  to  have  seen  in  any  language." — Times. 

WITH  PLUMER  in  MATABELELAND.  By 

Frank  W.  Svkes.    Over  70  Illustrations  and  2  Maps.    Demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 
"  His  book  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  class  we  have  yet  had  the  pleasure  of 
reviewing.  —South  Africa. 

CONSTABLE'S  LIBRARY  OP 

HISTORICAL  NOVELS  and  ROMANCES. 

Edited  by  G.  Laurence  Gomme.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  cloth  extra.  After  a 
Design  by  A.  A.  Turbayne.  With  Illustrations  of  all  the  principal  features 
which  include  reproductions  of  royal  and  historical  signatures,  coins  seals' 
and  heraldic  devices.  1  ' 

The  first  Two  Volumes  are  now  published  : 

HAROLD  :  Lord  Lytton's  Harold,  the  Last  of  the  Saxons,  1848. 

WILLIAM  I.  :  Macfarlane's  Camp  of  Refuge,  1844. 

Others  to  follmu. 


ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  WESTMINSTER. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS' 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


WHITE    MAN'S  AFRICA.     By  Poultney 

Bigelow.    Profusely  Illustrated  from  Drawings  by  R.  Caton  Woodville,  and 
from  Photographs  by  the  Author.    Demy  Svo.  cloth,  ornamental  16s, 
AFRICAN  CRITIC. — "  By  a  long  way  the  best,  fullest,  most  interesting, 

and  most  entertaining  account  of  South  Africa  as  it  exists  to-day,  yet  placed  on 

record." 

TIMES  OF  AFRICA. — <l  The  book  is  entertaining  from  cover  to  cover,  and, 
being  the  work  of  a  writer  of  some  distinction,  a  man  of  parts,  and  a  shrewd 
observer,  ought  to  have  considerable  influence  in  dispelling  the  mist  of  illusion  and 
ignorance  about  South  African  affairs  which  exists  over  here." 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  GLIMPSES  OF  UNFAMILIAR  JAPAN." 


GLEANINGS  in  BUDDHA 

Lafcadio  Hearn,  Author  of  "  Kokoro  "  &c, 
in  the  Imperial  University  of  Japan.  Crown 


FIELDS.  By 

Lecturer  on  English  Literature 
vo.  cloth  extra,  5s. 


NEW  WALTER  CRANE  EDITION. 

THE    SHEPHEARD'S    CALENDAR.  By 

Edmund  Spenser.  Twelve  jEglogues  Proportionable  to  the  Twelve 
Monethes.  Entitled  to  the  Noble  and  Vertuous  Gentleman  Most  Worthy 
of  all  Titles  both  of  Learning  and  Chivalry,  Maister  Philip  Sidney.  Newly 
adorned  with  Twelve  Pictures  and  other  Devices  by  Walter  Crane.  Orna- 
mental Cover  by  Walter  Crane.    Square  8vo.  ios.  6d.  [.October  26. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE. 

THE  TINTED  VENUS  :  a  Farcial  Romance. 

By  F.  Anstev,  Author  of  "The  Giant's  Robe,"  "  Vice- Versa, "  &c.  Illus- 
trated by  Bernard  Partridge.   Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  6s.  [Ready. 

THE  PEOPLE  for  whom  SHAKESPEARE 

WROTE.  By  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Author  of  "  As  We  Were 
Saying."    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  [Immediately. 

UNCLE  REMUS'S  NEW  BOOK. 

AARON  in  the  WILD  WOODS.    By  Joel 

Chandler  Harris.    Illustrated.    Square  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

JEROME.    By  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  Author  of 

"  A  New  England  Nun,"  "  Madelon,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 
"  A  work  of  singular  power,  rising  often  to  high  flights  of  poetic  beauty,  provoking 
the  reader's  admiration  of  the  writer's  intellectual  strength."— Scotsman. 

RECORD  SALE:  50,000  COPIES  IN  TWO  WEEKS. 

THE  MARTIAN.    By  George  du  Maurier, 

Author  of  "  Trilby  "  and  "  Peter  Ibbetson."  Illustrated  throughout  by  the 
Author.    Imperial  i6mo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  6s. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  IN  A  NORTH  COUNTRY  VILLAGE." 

MAIME   0'  THE   CORNER.     By  M.  E. 

Francis  (Mrs.  Francis  Blundell).    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 
THIRD  EDITION  IMMEDIATELY. 

THE  OCTAVE  of  CLAUDIUS.    By  Barry 

Pain.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s.    "  A  brilliant  success."— Sketch 

FATHER  and  SON.    By  Arthur  Paterson, 

Author  of  "  For  Freedom's  Sake."  No.  V.  of  the  Times  Novels.  Crown 
Svo.  buckram,  os. 

NEW  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE. 

THE   SON  of  the  CZAR   (PETER  the 

GREAT).    By  James  M.  Graham.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

[This  day. 

BROKEN  ARCS.     By  Christopher  Hare, 

Author  of  "  Down  the  Village  Street."    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

SWEET  REVENGE  :  a  Romance  of  the  Civil 

War.    By  Captain  F.  A.  Mitchel.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  5s. 

THE  MISSIONARY  SHERIFF.    By  Octave 

Thanet.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s.  [October  26. 

EXCITING  NEW  NOVEL. 

A   VILLAIN    of   PARTS.      By  B.  Paul 

Neuman.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  A  BREAD  AND  BUTTER  MISS." 

A  FAIR  DECEIVER  :  a  New  Novel.  By 

George  Paston.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
_  "  Polished  and  brilliant ;  there  is  appreciation  of  art  and  artistic  subjects  :  there 
is  beauty  of  scene  and  colour  ;  there  is  taste  in  every  page  of  the  volume." 

A  themeum. 


NOTE— List  of  New  Books  post  free  on  application. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  London  and  New  York. 
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GARDNER,  DARTON&CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


MR.  CROCKETT'S  ENTIRELY  NEW  BOOK. 

A  Companion  Volume  to  his  ez'er  popular  "Sweetheart  Traz'ellers." 
With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I. 

THE  SURPRISING  ADVENTURES  of  SIR  TOADY 

LION  with  those  of  GENERAL  NAPOLEON  SMITH.  An  Improving 
History  for  Old  Boys,  Young  Boys,  Good  Boys,  Bad  Boys,  Big  Boys,  Little 
Boys,  Cow  Boys,  and  Tom  Boys.  By  S.  R.  Crockett,  Author  of  "Sweet- 
heart Travellers,"  "The  Raiders."  Large  crown  8vo.  printed  on  superfine 
paper,  gilt  tops,  6s.  [Shortly. 

ZIGZAG  FABLES.    By  J.  A.  Shepherd.  Beautifully 

printed  in  colours,  oblong,  pictorial,  paper  boards,  5s.  [Shortly. 

SONG  FLOWERS  :  from  a  Child's  Garden  of  Verses. 

By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Set  to  Music  by  Katharine  M.  Ramsay. 
Introduction  by  S.  R.  Crockett.  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I. 
Demy  4to.  fancy  boards,  printed  on  superfine  paper,  7s.  6d. 

STORIES  for  CHILDREN  in  ILLUSTRATION  of  the 

LORD'S  PRAYER.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth,  Author  of  "  Farthings"  &c. 
With  Illustrations  by  Robert  Barnes,  Gordon  Browne,  M.  E.  Edwards,  and 
W.  H.  C.  Groome.    Square  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

STORIES  from  the  FAERIE  QUEENE.    By  Mary 

Macleod.  With  Introduction  by  Professor  Hales  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations by  A.  G.  Walker,  Sculptor.    Large  crown  8vo.  6s. 

NICCOLINA  NICCOLINI.    By  the  Author  of  "  Mdlle. 

Mori  "  &c.    Large  crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 

UNDER  the  DRAGON  THRONE.    By  L.  T.  Meade 

and  Robert  K.  Douglas.    Large  crown  Svo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 

NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "PLAIN  WORDS,"  "PASTOR 
IN  PAROCHIA,"  &c. 

THE  CLOSED  DOOR  :  Instructions  and  Meditations  for 

Quiet  Days.  By  the  Right  Rev.  W.  Walsham  How,  D.D.,  first  Bishop  of 
Wakefield.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.  [Shortly. 

AD   LUCEM  ;   or,  the  Ascent  of  Man  Through  Christ. 

By  the  Rev.  Algernon  Barrington  Simeon,  M.A.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
Rector  of  Bigbury,  Devon ;  sometime  Warden  of  St.  Edward's  School, 
Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  CHURCH  in  ENGLAND.    By  Canon  Overton. 

With  Maps.  Two  vols.  cr.  8vo.,  6s.  each.  Being  the  IX.  and  X.  Vols,  of 
"The  National  Churches."    Edited  by  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  M.A. 

A   PARISH  on  WHEELS.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Howard 

Swinstead,  M.  A.,  of  the  Society  of  St.  Andrew,  Salisbury.  With  Introduc- 
tion by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Thirty  Illustrations  from  Photo- 
graph and  other  Sources.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

FAITH  and  SOCIAL  SERVICE.     By  the  Very  Rev. 

George  Hodges,  Dean  of  the  Theological  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

MOHAMMEDANISM  :  Has  it  any  Future  ?    By  the  Rev. 

Charles  H.  Robinson,  Lecturer  in  Hausain  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
Author  of  "  Hausa  Country."  With  Introduction  by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon. 
Crown  8vo.  is.  6d. 

IN  DOUBLE  HARNESS  :  a  Record  of  Experiences.  By 

the  Rev.  E.  A.  Newton.    Fancy  paper  cover,  is. 

FRIENDS  Of  the  MASTER  (Christ  and  His  Friends). 

By  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Winnington  Ingram,  M.A.,  Canon  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  Rector  of  Bethnal  Green,  Chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  York 
and  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans.  Author  of  "Work  in  Great  Cities"  (Third 
Edition),  "The  Men  who  Crucify  Christ"  (Second  Edition),  "Messengers, 
Watchmen,  Stewards,"  &c.    Crown  Svo.  art  linen  boards,  is.  6d. 

JACK'S  MATE.    By  M.  B.  Cox  (Noel  West),  Author  of 

"Left  on  the  Prairie."  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  F.  Feller.  Large 
crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  ANN  at  SCHOOL  in  BLUMBADEN.  By 

R.  Ramsay.  Illustrated  by  J.  L.  Pethybridge.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards, 
is.  6d. 

JENNY.    By  Mrs.  Edward  Cartwright.    Illustrated  by 

W.  H.  C.  Groome.  Square  i6mo.  2s.  A  most  amusing  story  of  a  little  girl's 
visit  to  elderly  relatives.  Jenny,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  falls 
into  endless  scrapes,  which  are  related  in  a  very  natural  and  humorous 
fashion. 

MAUD  HUMPHREY'S  FINE  ART  COLOURED  BCOKS. 
BOOK  of  FAIRY  TALES. 
BOOK  of  PETS. 
LITTLE  GROWN-UPS. 

Large  4to.  ornamental  boards,  cloth  backs,  6s.  each. 


LONDON  :  GARDNER,  DARTON,  &  CO. 
3  Paternoster  Buildings,  E.C.,  and  44  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CG.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


On  October  27,  in  2  vols,  with  Portraits,  crown  8vo.  15s.  net. 

THE  LETTERS  OF 

ELIZABETH   BARRETT  BROWNING 

Edited,  with  Biographical  Additions,  by 

FREDERIC     G.  KENYON. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  MRS.  BROWNING'S 
COMPLETE  WORKS. 

Early  in  November,  complete  in  1  vol.  with  Portrait,  large  crown  8vo.  bound  in 
cloth,  with  gilt  top,  7s.  6d. 

THE  POEMS  of  ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 
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Complete  Works. 

New  Volume  of  "THE  DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY." 
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DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

Edited  by  SIDNEY  LEE. 
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Quarterly  until  the  completion  of  the  work. 


STUDIES  in  BOARD  SCHOOLS.    By  Charles  Morley. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

DAILY  MAIL.  —  "  A  work  which  all  who  are  interested  in  the  work  and  possi- 
bilities of  the  School  Board  should  hasten  to  read." 

MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN.—  '  The  book  is  as  readable  as  it  is  compre- 
hensive and  true." 

POT-POURRI  from  a  SURREY  GARDEN.   By  Mrs. 

C.  W.  Earle.    With  an  Appendix  by  Lady  Constance  Lytton.  Sixth 

Edition  now  ready.    Large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
From  the  SPECTA  TOR.  — 11  Space  fails  to  show  the  excellence  in  every  depart- 
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A  BROWNING  COURTSHIP,  and  other  Stories.  By 

Eliza  Orne  White,  Author  of  "The  Coming  of  Theodora"  &c.  Small 
post  8vo.  5s. 

FRANCE    UNDER   LOUIS   XV.     By  James  Breck 

Perkins,  Author  of  "  France  under  the  Regency."   2  vols,  crown  8vo.  16s. 
NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  "  THE  GREY  LADY." 
On  October  26,  with  12  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Arthur  Rackham.   Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE    GREY    LADY.     By  Henry  Seton  Merriman, 

Author  of  "  The  Sowers,"  "  With  Edged  Tools,"  "  In  Kedar's  Tents,"  &c. 
CHEAP  POPULAR  EDITION  OF  "  MARCELLA." 
On  October  26,  crown  8vo.  bound  in  limp  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

MARCELLA.   By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.   Cheap  Popular 

Edition. 

FRIENDSHIP'S  GARLAND.     By  Matthew  Arnold. 

Second  Edition.    Small  crown  8vo.  bound  in  white  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

[Immediately. 
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Crown  8vo.  6s. 
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Outline  of  the  History  of  the  Egyptians  under  their  successive  Masters,  from 
the  Roman  Conquest  until  Now.  By  E.  L.  Butcher,  Author  of  "  A  Strange 
Tourney,"  "  A  Black  Jewel,"  &c.    In  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  36s. 
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THE   LIFE   of  SIR   JOHN    HAWLEY  GLOVER, 

R  N  G  C  M  G.  By  Lady  Glover.  Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Richard 
Temple,'  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  Portrait  and  Maps. 
Demy  8vo.  14s.  [Nearly  ready. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  ARTHUR  YOUNG.  With 

Selections  from  his  Correspondence.  Edited  by  M.  Betham-Edwards. 
With  2  Portraits  and  2  Views.    Large  crown  8vo.  12s.  6d.    [Nearly  ready. 

THE  WAR  of  GREEK  INDEPENDENCE,  1821-1835. 

By  W  Alison  Phillips,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Merton  College,  Senior 
Scholar  of  St  John's  College,  Oxford.    With  Map.    Large  crown  8vo._7s.  6d. 

[Immediately. 

TWELVE  YEARS  in  a  MONASTERY.    By  Joseph 

McCabe,  late  Father  Antony,  O.S.F.    Large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

[Immediately. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

IN    KEDAR'S  TENTS. 

By  HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN, 

Author  of  "THE  SOWERS,'  "WITH  EDGED  TOOLS,"  &c. 
SECOND  EDITION.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. — "After  the  few  first  pages  one  ceases  to  criticise, 

one  can  only  enjoy  It  is  a  story  of  intense  excitement,  yet  the  psychology 

and  characterisation  are  admirable.  In  a  word-the  use  of  which,  unqualified,  is 
such  a  rare  and  delicious  luxury— the  book  is  good." 


ONE  Of  the  BROKEN  BRIGADE.   By  Clive  Phillipps- 

Wolley,  Author  of  "  Snap,"  "  Gold,  Gold  in  Cariboo,"  &c.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.  —  ' "  A  wholesome,  stirring,  lovable  book,  one  of  those 
stories  which  you  read  and  keep  to  read  again." 

JAN  :  an  Afrikander.     By  Anna  Howarth.  Crown 

8vo.  6s.    [Ready  this  day. 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

LONDON:  16  OCT.,  1897. 

REVIEWS. 
NELSON  AND  HIS  "EMMA." 

Lady  Hamilton  and  Lord  Nelson."    By  John  Cordy 
Jeaffreson.    London:  Hurst  &  Blackett.  1897. 

1\/[R.  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON  is  the  direct 
inheritor  of  the  spirit  of  the  late  James  Paget, 
whose  "  Blackwood  "  Essays,  published  many  years 
ago  under  the  title  of  "  Paradoxes  and  Puzzles,"  are  at 
this  day  far  too  little  known.    Paget  was  emphatically 
the  advocate  of  heroes,  real  or  fictitious.    He  tilted 
against  Macaulay  in   passionate   defence  of  William 
Penn ;    he   blasted   Mrs.    Beecher    Stowe's  Byronic 
vapourings  with  the  breath  of  his  nostrils,  and  his 
passion  invariably  waxed  into  fury  whenever  the  name 
of  Nelson  was  attacked.    Mr.  Jeaffreson  is  certainly 
not  so  bloodthirsty  as  Paget,  and  he  affects  an  im- 
partiality that  is  at  times  almost  imposing  in  its  ex- 
pression ;  but  it  is  the  same  kind  of  inspiration  which 
fills  him,  the  same  kind  of  anxiety  to  reach  a  more  or 
less  satisfactory  and  truthful  relation  of  things,  com- 
bined with  an  unmistakable  sympathy  for  the  subjects 
of  his  narrative  and  a  determination  to  square  that 
sympathy  with  his  truthful  relation  if  it  can  by  any 
possibility  be  managed.    The  mingling  together  of  all 
these  qualities  makes  of  Mr.  Jeaffreson  a  most  amusing 
— though  not  always  a  consciously  amusing — historian. 
In  his  frantic  endeavour  to  show,  if  he  does  not  always 
feel,  his  ascetic  impartiality,  he  airs  his  views  upon  the 
sacredness  of  domestic  associations  in  the  sternest 
language  of  Christian  morality  ;  yet  one  is  conscious 
that  all  the  time  he  has  a  sly  sympathy  with  the  back- 
sliders which  he  allows,  if  the  phrase  maybe  permitted, 
to  break  out  in  a  peculiar  voluptuousness  of  language. 
"  It  is  possible,"  says  Mr.  Jeaffreson,   "  for  generous 
and  chivalric  men  to  be  once  and  again  wanting  in  com- 
mon civility  to  the  weak,"  and  you  see  his  simper  of 
virtue  as  he  says  it  ;  "beautiful  in  every  other  part  of 
her  person  that  came  to  the  view  of  her  multitudinous 
admirers,  Lady  Hamilton   had   graceless  ankles  and 
large  feet,"  he  writes  elsewhere,  and  you  perceive  as 
visibly  the  bland  smile  of  the  pleased  connoisseur.  He 
describes  the  attractions  of  the  frail  Emma  in  delight- 
ful Puritan  language  as  a  temptation  which  rendered 
Nelson  "  the  prey  and  victim  of  the  sudden  and  irresis- 
tible impulse  of  Passion  that  was  followed  by  the  birth  of 
Horatia  at  some  hour  between  the  beginning  of  the 
29th  and  the  close  of  the  31st  of  January,  1801." 
He  adds  that  it  was  an  offence  that,  "  whilst  pointing 
to  the  vehemence  of  the   assault   to  which  he  suc- 
cumbed,   must    have   reduced    beneath   the  normal 
standard  his  power  of  resisting  the  fiercest  and  most 
unruly  of  passions,"  and  yet  you  cannot  be  blind  to  the 
relish  with  which,  after  a  long  and  carefully  studied 
description  of  Emma's  surpassing  charms,  he  impresses 
you  with  a  knowledge  of  the  "shape  whose  contours 
already  showed  how  perfect  they  would   be   in  the 
season  of  their  maturity."    The  net  result  is  a  highly 
amusing  and  interesting    book  ;  for  Mr.  Jeaffreson, 
with  all   his   curious   contradictoriness  of  character, 
usually  writes  well,  and  is  for  this  reason  engrossing 
just  because  he  reveals  his  own  tendencies  so  cleverly. 

The  work  has  moreover  a  general  historical  value 
of  real  and  genuine  interest.  So  far  as  documentary 
evidence  goes,  it  probably  says  the  last  word  upon  a 
matter  that  is  always  naturally  interesting  and  absorb- 
ing to  the  universal  public.  We  put  less  value  upon  a 
great  deal  of  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  special  pleading,  particu- 
larly in  the  matter  of  what  he  calls  the  first  "  lamentable 
incident"  of  Lady  Hamilton's  and  Nelson's  connexion, 
that  famous  "  impulse  of  Passion  that  was  followed  by 
the  birth' of  Horatia."  It  was,  says  Mr.  Jeaffreson  (not 
to  put  it  flippantly),  their  one  fall  down  to  date,  although 
their  acquaintance  and  something  more  than  friendship 
had  been  ripening  for  more  than  seven  years.  "  Was 
a  man  of  this  sort,"  he  asks  indignantly,  "likely  to 
violate  his  most  solemn  notions  of  right  on  the  first 
temptation  to  error  ?  " — and  all  the  rest  of  the  familiar 


sort  of  rhetoric.  We  can  only  say  that  the  same  rhe- 
toric would  be  tenfold  more  applicable,  in  the  absence 
of  other  evidence,  to  the  case  of  the  man  who  nursed 
Sir  William  Hamilton  on  his  death-bed  and  described 
the  old  husband  as  "  my  dear  friend."  We  are 
not  judging  Nelson  ;  we  do  but  point  out  the  futility 
of  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  rhetoric  and  prefer  to  take  the 
natural  and  uncharitable  view  of  the  matter.  While 
recognizing,  again,  something  not  very  short  of 
brilliance  in  the  portrait  here  given  of  Lady  Hamilton, 
we  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Jeaffreson  scarcely  allows 
her  full  credit  for  the  extraordinary  goodness  of  her 
impulses,  particularly  in  the  early  part  of  her  career. 
Thrown  by  the  most  odious  of  compacts  from  man  to 
man  for  protection,  she  still  persuades  you  of  the  utter, 
the  almost  abandoned  sincerity  with  which  she  indulges 
sentiments  that  you  would  have  said  no  human  being 
could  conceivably  have  entertained  ;  and  it  is  really  this 
shining  and  intensely  vital  characteristic  which  is  the 
chief  excuse,  if  excuse  is  wanted,  for  the  frailty  of  her 
career.  And  that  is  a  hard  word — depravity —which 
Mr.  Jeaffreson  uses  of  certain  later  developments  of 
character,  when  she  committed  what  were  doubtless 
inexcusable  actions,  but  too  obviously  for  the  sake  of 
those  necessities  for  which  her  weakness  clamoured. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  poor  Emma,  with  all  her 
charms,  was  no  heroine,  and  it  is  for  the  hero  that 
Mr.  Jeaffreson  reserves  his  special  pleading  and  rhetoric. 
We  have  given  one  example  ;  another,  and  even  a  more 
glaring  instance,  is  manifest  in  his  treatment  of  Nelson's 
relations  with  Lady  Nelson.  The  bare  and  unsympa- 
thetic fact  is  that  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  Lady 
Hamilton's  influence  over  his  affections  his  regard  for 
"  my  Fanny  "  cooled  down  with  every  symptom  of  ra- 
pidity, and  he  took  the  easiest  and  most  obvious  methods 
of  ridding  himself  of  her  importunities.  To  say,  as  Mr. 
Jeaffreson  does,  that  "even  as  the  strong  have  their 
seasons  of  obliquity  and  good  people  sometimes  give 
their  enemies  occasion  to  charge  them  with  hypocrisy, 
it  is  possible  for  generous  and  chivalric  men  to  be 
once  and  again  wanting  in  civility  to  the  weak,"  is  the 
most  arrant  fustian.  Nelson  behaved  badly — as  we  use 
the  cant  phrase — to  his  wife,  and  there's  an  end  of  the 
matter,  and  all  the  talk  of  "the  pain  "  which  it  must 
give  the  reader  to  "  think  of  the  great  and  good  Nelson 
bickering  with  his  wife  at  their  fireside  "  is  entirely 
beside  the  issue.  The  great  and  good  Nelson  might 
just  as  well  include  the  smaller  in  the  greater  lapse.  For 
the  rest,  we  part  in  perfect  peace  with  Mr.  Jeaffreson, 
who  has  certainly  contrived  to  write  a  book  which  is 
full  of  point  and  which  is  illuminated  by  vivid  and 
extremely  well-conceived  portraits  ;  we  can  even  praise 
his  humour,  though  with  reservations  ;  you  cannot  let 
yourself  go  off  in  unstinted  gush  over  the  humour  of 
an  author  who  says  of  his  Emma  that  she  went  year 
after  year  to  stay  with  the  Boltons  "in  the  place  that 
in  later  time  became  Rider  Haggard's  birthplace !  " 
Think  of  it,  and  of  the  reflex  glory  with  which  it  covers 
Romney's  divine  lady. 

A  SCOTS  RESURRECTIONIST. 

"The  'Blackwood'  Group."  By  Sir  George  Douglas. 
Famous  Scots  Series.  Edinburgh  :  Oliphant. 
1897. 

rTrO  have  been  pestered  by  the  Kailyarders  who  are 
irritatingly  alive  is  surely  no  sufficient  reason  why 
we  should  be  bored  by  the  Kailyarders  who  are  irre- 
trievably dead.  Yet  here  in  this  volume  we  have  the 
resurrectionist  at  work,  digging  in  the  clay-cold  pages  of 
"  Blackwood,"  and  dragging  forth  the  bones  of  poor 
old  Kit  North,  with  some  other  rude  forefathers  of  the 
Kailyard  clan.  It  is  a  gruesome  business  ;  so  that 
even  Sir  George  Douglas,  that  hardened  resurrectionist, 
plays  the  part  with  a  shamefaced  air  of  apology.  For 
he  seems  to  be  well  aware  that  the  Scottish  Yorick  who 
set  the  table  in  a  roar  with  his  "  Noctes  Ambrosianze  " 
has  now  become  merely  a  legend  and  an  astonishment. 
An  astonishment  :  because  the  torrential  rhetoric  with 
which  Kit  North  flooded  the  pages  of  "  Maga  "  and 
achieved  notoriety  now  makes  us  a-weary  ;  because 
his  raw  pathos  provokes  a  smile  ;  because  his  humour 
— the  naked  humour  of  the  Cave-man — drives  us  to 
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instant  melancholy.  And  all  these  faults  are  fully 
emphasized  by  Sir  George  Douglas  ;  yet  he  does  the 
author  of  the  "  Noctes  "  this  ill  service  of  resurrection — 
at  the  bidding,  as  one  may  suppose,  of  a  misguided 
publisher.    Alas  !  poor  Christopher  ! 

Of  the  other  Scots  authors  who  are  dragged  into  this 
"  Blackwood  "  group  little  need  be  said.  There  is  John 
Gait,  author  of  "  The  Provost  "  and  other  tales  of  the 
haggis  type,  who  had  the  tireless  productiveness  of  the 
kailyard  in  a  special  degree,  and  is  now  paying  the 
penalty.  One  or  two  of  his  stories  have  an  archaeological 
interest  for  those  who  can  wrestle  with  the  broadest 
of  Scots  in  search  of  a  primitive  Scots  pawkiness,  but 
the  bulk  of  his  work  is  hopelessly  dead.  Dead  also  is 
the  muse  of  the  once-famous  "Delta,"  with  his  thin 
Mrs.  Hemanism  and  his  vapid  melancholy  ;  even  the 
impossible  clownishness  of  his  "Mansie  Waugh"  has 
ceased  from  the  Penny  Reciters.  Then  there  is  Miss 
Susan  Ferrier,  who  is  fondly  described  as  "  the  Scottish 
Jane  Austen  "  by  her  uncritical  countrymen.  She  was 
the  Marie  Corelli  of  her  little  day  ;  she  was  eulogized 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  the  great  Jeffrey  ;  therefore 
she  is  now  hopelessly  unreadable.  Indeed,  they  are  all 
dead,  these  "  Blackwood  "  scribblers.  All  except  one. 
Michael  Scott  is  still  triumphantly  alive  ;  the  author  of 
"  Tom  Cringle's  Log"  is  still  read  by  men,  and  beloved 
by  boys.  For  assuredly  Michael  Scott  was  no  Kail- 
yarder — as  an  artist  he  loved  truth  too  well  and  scorned 
the  sentimental  lie  always  and  everywhere.  Wherefore 
lie  has  his  reward. 

A  MEDIEVAL  MAGICIAN. 

"An  Inquiry  into  the  Life  and  Legend  of  Michael 
Scot."  By  J.  Wood  Brown,  M.A.  Edinburgh  : 
Douglas.  1897. 

THE  influence  of  modern  methods  of  historical  study 
cannot  be  shown  more  clearly  than  by  pointing  to 
such  works  as  the  one  before  us.  Fifty  years  ago  a 
fascinating  little  collection  of  legends,  and  still  more 
legendary  truths,  would  have  been  built  up  into  an  easy 
flowing  narrative — interesting,  truthlike,  and  unreliable. 
To-day  an  author  feels  himself  bound  to  learn  the 
names  of  the  authorities  upon  his  subject,  and  does  not 
consider  his  work  done  till  he  has  consulted  some  at 
least  of  the  manuscripts  and  records  upon  which  all 
history  is  ultimately  based.  The  imposing  array  of 
footnotes,  the  lists  of  manuscripts,  the  references  to 
authorities,  are,  like  the  hypocrisy  which  is  said  to  be 
the  tribute  that  vice  pays  to  virtue,  the  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  history  by  the  dilettante.  There  is,  more- 
over, between  the  utterly  incompetent  and  the  serious 
student  a  wide  debateable  land.  Not  the  least  praise- 
worthy of  those  who  inhabit  this  borderland  is  the 
class  of  leisured  amateurs — hobby-hunters  they  may  be 
called — whose  attention  has  been  accidentally  called  to 
a  subject,  and  who  gather  together,  without  much 
method  or  training,  such  statements  regarding  the 
subject  of  their  researches  as  happen  to  come  within 
the  knowledge  of  their  friends  and  themselves.  They 
are  not  without  their  uses  to  the  world.  Their  subjects 
often  lie  outside  the  range  of  scholars,  and  they  have 
always  the  merit  of  being  interesting  to  the  desultory 
reader. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  read  "  The 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  "  before  our  critical  faculties 
were  awakened  are  hardly  likely  to  forget  the  picture  of 
the  old  wizard  lying  clasping  his  book  in  his  opened 
tomb  at  Melrose.  Legendary  as  his  story  may  be,  the 
career  of  the  historical  Michael  Scot  must  have  been 
strange  and  romantic.  Born  in  the  debateable  land 
between  England  and  Scotland  (there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  tradition  which  makes  him  a  native  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  Durham),  we  find  him  high  in  favour  at 
court  of  the  magnificent  Frederic  II.  in  semi-Saracen 
Sicily  or  translating  the  treatises  of  Arab  philosophers 
in  Spain.  The  ascertained  facts  of  his  life  are  few. 
He  was  in  Sicily  before  1209  and  after  1220.  He 
was  in  Paris  at  1230  ;  these  are  nearly  all  the  facts  we 
know.  He  seems  to  have  been  born  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  twelfth  century  and  to  have  died  before 
1232.  The  first  chapter  of  Mr.  Brown's  book  is  a 
monument  of  guesswork.     He  must    have  gone  to 


Roxburgh  Grammar  School,  because  there  was  a 
Grammar  School  there  in-  the  twelfth  century.  "  With 
regard  to  Durham,  the  matter  may  be  considered  to 
stand  on  firmer  ground  " — the  firmer  ground  being 
that  the  "Cathedral  School  of  Durham  was  a  famous 
one."  It  "  is  not  unlikely  "  that  he  went  to  Oxford 
■ — evidence  none.  "  Roger  Bacon  shows  a  great 
familiarity  with  Scot" — enough  at  any  rate  to  call 
him  an  ignorant  pretender.  The  account  given  of 
Scot's  studies  at  Paris  sufficiently  illustrates  Mr. 
Brown's  familiarity  with  the  mediaeval  University. 
He  sees  in  the  sobriquet  "  Michael  the  Mathe- 
matician "  an  indication  of  skill  in  mathematics,  forget- 
ful probably  of  the  classical  and  mediaeval  meaning  of 
mathematicus,  and  his  respect  for  the  title  Master  of 
Arts  is  unbounded.  He  thinks  the  "  Trivium "  and 
"  Quadrivium  "  were  serious  studies,  instead  of  being 
the  mere  preliminaries  to  a  course  of  one  of  the  higher 
faculties,  and  deduces  from  the  chance  expression  of  a 
fifteenth-century  manuscript — chief  master — that  "  Scot 
then  according  to  the  testimony  of  early  times  was  the 
supreme  master  of  this  department  of  knowledge." 
He  is  ignorant  that  Doctor  and  Master  were  used 
indifferently  of  the  degree  in  theology.  Another  un- 
proven  statement  is  "  that  Scot  took  Holy  Orders 
seems  very  probable."  The  evidence  for  this  is  a  pro- 
vision to  a  benefice  and  an  offer  of  a  bishopric,  Orders 
not  necessarily  being  implied  in  either  case  until  the 
office  was  assumed.  Another  important  piece  of  in- 
formation is  given  in  a  footnote  without  the  shadow 
of  any  authority  being  quoted.  "  He  probably  joined 
the  Cistercian  Order,"  perhaps  because  his  legendary 
grave  was  in  a  Cistercian  Abbey  ;  lastly,  this  "brightest 
of  all  those  choice  spirits  of  the  schools  on  which  Paris 
set  her  stamp  "  must  have  studied  at  Bologna,  because 
Boccaccio  mentions  his  name  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later  in  a  story.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
inferred  from  this  catalogue  of  guesses  that  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Brown's  book  is  built  on  the  same  plan.  It 
is,  in  the  main,  an  extremely  interesting  picture  of 
the  work  of  a  scholar  of  eminence  in  the  early  years 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Some  of  the  chapters 
are  extremely  interesting,  and  if  their  bearing  on 
the  life  of  Michael  Scot  is  slight,  there  is  always  a 
definite  connexion  in  the  author's  mind.  Among  these 
excursions  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  Secreta 
Secretorum,  for  the  most  part  correct,  though  Johannis 
Hispalensis  is  in  the  oldest  manuscripts  Hispanensis — ■ 
of  "  Spain,"  not  "of  Seville" — and  instead  of  Tarasia, 
Queen  of  Spain,  Teophina  is  found.  There  is  also  some 
objection  to  quoting  half  a  dozen  manuscripts  in  as 
many  libraries  when  the  British  Museum  alone  has 
forty,  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  some  twenty-five 
and  the  other  great  libraries  proportionate  numbers. 
Mr.  Brown  makes  also  a  slight  bibliographical  error  in 
saying  that  the  1501  edition  was  printed  at  Venice. 

To  suppose  that  Aristotle  is  ever  assumed  to  be 
identical  with  Nectanebus  in  the  Alexander  story  is 
another  curious  blunder.  The  author  has  curiously 
reversed  the  real  facts  in  assuming  Alberic  Besancon  to 
give  a  late  form  of  the  legend.  His  identification  of 
Merlin  and  Maugis  (in  the  "Four  Sons  of  Aymon  ")  is 
without  even  the  shadow  of  justification,  and  his  state- 
ment that  the  word  Arithmetic  is  derived  from  Algorism 
(p.  100)  must  surely  be  a  misprint.  It  is  a  pity  to  pass 
over  so  striking  a  figure  as  that  of  Joachim  of  Flora 
with  the  remark  that  he  was  an  abbot  who  died  in 
1202,  or  to  lend  the  shadow  of  credence  to  the  singular 
delusion  that  Provencal  poetry  was  a  mere  cover  for 
Albigensian  doctrine.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Brown  s 
hint  as  to  the  origin  of  the  legend  which  tells  us  of  the 
famous  book  "  De  tribus  impostoribus  "  is  an  excellent 
one. 

Mr.  Brown  has  rendered  excellent  service  by  reprint- 
ing in  his  appendices  some  tracts  dealing  with  alchemy 
and  witchcraft,  connected  with  the  name  of  Michael 
Scot.  The  chapter  in  which  he  treats  of  mediaeval 
alchemy  is  very  good  and  contains  but  one  error  :  a 
notion  of  the  elixir  of  life  was  introduced  to  the  Arab 
alchemists  from  China,  and  from  them  it  passed  into 
Western  Europe.  The  little  tract  on  necromancy  gives 
a  vivid  idea  of  the  mediaeval  methods  of  black-magic 
and  is  one  of  the  earliest  printed.  Lastly,  we  may  add 
that  the  supposition  that  the  magician  in  the  S.  Maria 
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Novella  fresco,  reproduced  as  a  frontispiece,  may  be 
intended  for  Michael  Scot  seems  the  most  probable  of 
the  book. 

On  the  whole,  the  public  have  some  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  Mr.  Brown  for  the  book  he  has  given  them, 
and  if  we  have  pointed  out  some  slips  and  errors,  it  is 
because  the  general  excellence  of  the  book  makes  them 
more  noticeable  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been. 

SPORTING  SOCIETY. 

"  On  Sporting  Chat  and  Sporting  Memories."  Edited 
by  Fox  Russell.    London  :  Bellairs  &  Co.  1897. 

MR.  FOX  RUSSELL  has  hitched  together  an 
exceedingly  capable  team  of  contributors,  though 
naturally  they  are  inclined  to  get  out  of  hand.  In 
other  words,  they  not  infrequently  contradict  each 
other.  This  of  course  was  to  be  expected.  No  one  is 
more  dogmatic  than  your  literary  sportsman  who  has 
broached  a  theory  and  adapts  his  experiences  to  it.  One 
man  denounces  the  battue,  in  which  another  delights  ; 
one,  like  "  Old  Calabar,"  detests  driving,  declaring  in 
the  face  of  facts  and  figures  that  it  is  playing  mis- 
chief with  the  moors  ;  while  another,  like  Captain  Bird 
Thompson,  pronounces  it  the  finest  of  all  forms  of  sport. 
On  these  differences  the  reader  may  pronounce  for  him- 
self ;  probably  he  has  already  formed  a  decided  opinion. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  will  be  struck  and  amused 
by  the  harmony  of  undesigned  coincidences  in  the  con- 
tributions that  are  pure  fiction.  It  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  these  are  generally  exciting  and  entertaining, 
though  occasionally  they  run  into  extravagant  burlesque. 
But  the  plot  always  turns  on  the  sensational  triumph  of 
innocence  or  mediocrity  :  a  sharper  overreaches  himself 
and  is  put  in  a  hole  ;  a  novice  in  the  pigskin  lands  a 
winner  by  a  neck,  though  his  shifty  competitor  could 
give  weight  to  a  professional ;  or  a  pretender  generously 
favoured  with  a  perilous  mount  pulls  through  by  a 
marvellous  concatenation  of  providences  and  lands  him- 
self in  a  highly  advantageous  marriage. 

There  is  a  monotony  in  many  graphic  representations 
of  meets  which  demonstrates  the  realistic  fidelity  of  the 
pictures.  The  same  scratch  lot  of  sporting  characters 
always  turn  up — the  doctor,  the  vet,  the  farmers  on  the 
young  'uns  who  rush  their  fences,  and  the  hunting 
parson — who  apparently  is  not  yet  extinct.  No  one  can 
complain  of  lack  of  variety,  and  although  the  contribu- 
tions generally  are  in  rattling  vein,  there  are  picturesque 
descriptions  with  much  useful  information.  It  is  remark- 
able that  there  is  nothing  about  coaching  or  driving. 
Otherwise  there  is  something  to  suit  every  taste,  from 
the  contemplative  punt-fisher  to  the  hard  rider  who  has 
never  as  yet  come  to  grief,  and  takes  a  line  of  his  own 
over  timber  and  water  as  if  he  had  several  spare  necks 
in  his  pockets.  The  articles  that  pleased  us  most  are 
"A  Dog  Hunt  on  the  Berwyns,"  by  Christopher  Davis, 
of  the  Fens,  an  account  of  how  a  foxhound  bitch 
outlawed  for  notorious  sheep-killing  was  run  down, 
strange  to  say,  after  a  two  days'  chase  by  a  pack  of 
her  own  blood  and  kin  ;  "  Stag-hunting  on  Exmoor," 
to  which  Captain  Redway,  to  his  credit,  has  actually 
given  an  air  of  novelty  ;  "A  Day  with  the  Drag  "  at 
Woolwich,  by  the  Editor;  and  "How  I  won  my 
Handicap,"  a  record  of  sharp  sprinting,  in  every  sense, 
by  a  professional,  and  the  solitary  piece  of  condescen- 
sion to  essentially  popular  sport. 

SOME   MINOR  LITERATURE. 

"The  Balladists."  By  John  Geddie.  Famous  Scots 
Series.  Edinburgh  and  London  :  Oliphant,  Ander- 
son &  Ferrier.  1897. 

THE  object  of  this  pleasantly  written  little  volume  is 
to  extract  the  marrow  of  the  Scottish  Ballad 
Minstrelsy  and  to  awaken  or  renew  a  relish  for  the 
contents  of  the  Ballad  Book,  for  "  to  know  and  love 
these  grand  old  songs  is,"  says  Mr.  Geddie,  "its  own 
exceeding  great  reward."  The  marrow  of  these  ballads 
Mr.  Geddie  most  certainly  does  not  extract,  for  some 
of  the  best  of  them  are  passed  over  without  anything 
being  extracted  from  them  at  all,  and  even  where 
selections  are  given  they  by  no  means  exhaust  the 
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beauties  of  the  particular  ballads  from  which  they  are 
cited.  But  as  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Scotch 
ballads  and  as  a  general  account  of  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  them  Mr.  Geddie's  little  volume  is  ex- 
cellent, and  we  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  all  tiros 
in  this  singularly  interesting  branch  of  literary  study. 
There  is,  however,  one  thing  which  Mr.  Geddie  would 
have  done  well  to  notice.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  stanza — he  goes  too  far  in  saying 
"a  line" — in  the  existing  body  of  Scottish  ballad 
poetry  that  can  be  traced  with  certainty  further  back 
than  the  sixteenth  century  ;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  in  many  cases  what  we  have  now  are  merely 
recensions  of  originals  which  have  perished.  This  is 
commonly  the  history  of  popular  epics  and  lyrics.  The 
Beowulf,  for  instance,  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  come 
down  to  us  is  almost  certainly  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Alfred,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  an  earlier 
form  it  existed  in  the  seventh  century,  perhaps  earlier. 
So  with  the  Robin  Hood  Ballads.  As  we  have  them  now 
they  belong  at  latest  to  the  fifteenth  century,  in  their 
earlier  form  they  belonged  to  the  latter  end  of  the 
twelfth  or  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

"Wit,  Wisdom  and  Folly."     By  J.  Villin  Marmery. 
London  :  Digby,  Long  &  Co.  1897. 

The  compiler  of  this  volume,  proceeding  on  the 
assumption  that  "in  these  times  of  ours  the  general 
reader  has  no  leisure  to  take  up  long  or  serious 
books,"  aspires  to  furnish  "general  readers"  with 
the  sort  of  book  which  they  presumably  will  take 
up ;  and  a  hundred  miscellanea  digested  into  chapters 
and  cooked  up  from  innumerable  anas,  histories,  and 
memoirs,  ranging  from  Herodotus  to  Mr.  Jerome 
K.  Jerome,  is  the  result.  The  book  is  handsomely 
got  up,  type  and  paper  being  irreproachable,  and 
prettily  illustrated.  For  the  rest  there  is  nothing  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  myriad  other  tolerabiles  ineptice 
for  which  the  assumed  taste  of  that  much  misrepresented 
person — for  whom,  however,  we  have  more  respect  than 
Mr.  Marmery  appears  to  have — to  wit,  the  general 
reader,  is  responsible. 

EX-LIBRIS. 

"  French  Book-plates."   By  Walter  Hamilton.  Second 
Edition,  Revised.    London:  Bell.  1896. 

"  OINCE  .  .  .  1892  the  taste  for  collecting  book-plates 
^  has  spread  with  such  rapidity  that  that  which 
was  formerly  the  hobby  of  a  few  has  now  become  the 
serious  pursuit  of  the  many."  With  these  words  Mr. 
Hamilton  begins  the '  preface  to  the  second  edition  of 
his  work,  and  whether  or  no  we  agree  with  him  in 
thinking  this  a  desirable  form  of  "intense  literary 
activity,"  we  cannot  at  least  shut  our  eyes  on  a  move- 
ment which  supports  societies  and  journals  in  England, 
France,  Germany  and  the  United  States,  to  name  only 
the  more  important. 

Till  books  were  multiplied  a  simple  inscription  was 
found  sufficient  to  mark  their  ownership  when  not 
indicated  in  the  decoration  of  the  volume  ;  but  as 
printing  came  into  general  use  a  divergence  in  habit 
took  place.  German  books  are  found  early  in  the  six- 
teenth century  bearing  a  label  with  their  owner's  name 
or  a  rough  woodcut  of  his  arms  or  device  ;  while  no 
French  books  are  known  with  a  dated  label  earlier  than 
1574,  much  about  the  date  when  they  are  first  found  in 
England.  These  labels  are  the  book-plates  proper,  to 
the  pursuit  of  which  English  collectors  restrain  them- 
selves ;  while  the  French  collector  of  cx-Libris  bags 
autographs  on  title-pages  and  the  arms  and  devices 
on  the  bindings  of  books  as  well.  It  is  a  little  hard 
to  understand  the  glow  of  righteous  indignation  with 
which  an  English  collector  regards  this  laxity.  A 
book-plate  shows  the  connexion  between  a  particular 
person  and  a  particular  book  :  when  removed  from 
the  book  it  becomes  a  piece  of  engraving — usually 
bad,  nearly  always  uninteresting — a  monument  of  the 
bad  taste  of  the  person  who  removed  it  from  the  book 
and  of  him  who  placed  it  in  an  album.  If  the  plates 
have  never  been  used,  their  possession  is  less  blame- 
worthy ;  the  collection  raises  itself  to  the  harmless 
level  of  a  schoolboy's  box  of  army  buttons  or  album  of 
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postage  stamps.  Few  collections,  however,  have  this 
modified  innocence  :  at  least  one-third  of  the  book- 
plates met  with  have  caused  the  destruction  of  the  book 
in  which  they  were  originally  put. 

If,  however,  this  form  of  "literary  activity"  is  to  be 
recognized  at  all,  collectors  will  find  in  Mr.  Hamilton  a 
worthy  guide.  It  is  interesting  to  gather  that  the 
author  thinks  that  the  sort  of  people  who  will  buy  his 
book  need  to  be  told  such  elementary  facts  about 
French  history  as  the  dates  of  the  Kings  of  France 
since  Louis  XIV.  and  of  the  various  Revolutions.  We 
do  not  quarrel  with  him  for  it  ;  his  opinion  coincides 
with  our  own,  and  we  would  suggest  that  in  a  future 
edition  he  should  translate  the  Latin  mottoes.  Some  of 
our  author's  material,  however,  does  not  seem  so 
germane  to  his  subject.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  con- 
nexion there  is  between  French  book-plates  and  a  dis- 
quisition on  the  French  Revolution,  including  copies  of 
a  lettrc  de  cachet  and  an  ordre  de  mise  cn  liberte,  and  an 
incorrect  account  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  though 
it  begins  with  the  Du  Barry  and  illustrates  it  with  the 
Bastille  book-plate.  Nor  can  we  justify,  even  on  the 
ground  of  ignorance,  the  statement  that  the  feudal 
privileges  of  the  noblesse  were  "  many  of  them  grossly 
immoral "  in  the  eighteenth  century,  however  true  such 
a  statement  might  be  of  the  eleventh.  Ne  sutor,  let  Mr. 
Hamilton  stick  to  book-plates  and  heraldry,  make  his 
indexes  longer,  and  leave  history  to  people  who  care 
more  for  books  than  for  their  covers  or  labels. 

BACON'S  ESSAYS. 

"  Bacon's  Essays."  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Alfred  S.  West.  Cambridge  :  At  the 
University  Press.  1897. 

JUDICIOUS  compilation  is  now  all  that  is  left  to  an 
editor  of  "  Bacon's  Essays."  Since  Archbishop 
Whately  published  his  edition  in  1856,  edition  after 
edition  has  succeeded,  and  within  the  last  few  years 
Mr.  Aldis  Wright,  Dr.  Abbott,  Mr.  S.  H.  Reynolds  and 
Messrs.  Hunter,  Selby,  Storr,  Gibson  and  others  have 
swelled  the  list  of  commentators  on  Bacon's  most 
popular  writings.  The  present  work  may  be  said  to 
summarize  the  labours  of  these  editors  and  indeed 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  text  is  that  of  the 
final  edition  of  1625,  which,  with  certain  modifications 
of  spelling  and  punctuation,  is  faithfully  reproduced. 
Obsolete  words  and  phrases  are  explained  in  foot- 
notes ;  where  more  extended  commentary  is  required  it 
is  given  in  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  while 
an  index  of  proper  names  contains  all  the  information 
necessary  under  that  heading.  We  have  not  noticed 
any  errors  or  inaccuracies,  and  we  can  heartily  recom- 
mend this  most  laudable  work  both  to  schools  and 
colleges  which  have  the  fear  of  examinations  before 
their  eyes  and  to  the  general  reader  who  wishes  to  read 
the  essays  with  comfort  and  facility.  We  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  congratulate  the  Pitt  Press  on  the  publication 
of  the  present  book. 

MR.  ROTHENSTEIN'S  LITHOGRAPHS. 

"  English  Portraits  :  a  series  of  Lithographed  Draw- 
ings," by  Will  Rothenstein.  London  :  Grant 
Richards.  1897. 

THE  first  five  parts  of  this  work,  which  we  have  as 
yet  received,  contain  portraits  of  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  Sir  F.  Seymour  Haden, 
Mr.  William  Archer,  Mr.  Lecky,  Mr.  Sargent,  Mr. 
Pinero,  Mr.  Henley,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the 
Marchioness  of  Granby.  The  work,  which  will  consist 
of  twelve  parts  when  completed,  has  been  issued  in  the 
same  form  as  Mr.  Rothenstein's  "Oxford  Portraits," 
which  were  reviewed  at  length  in  these  pages  some 
months  ago.  What  was  then  said  of  his  work  might 
equally  be  said  of  the  present  series  :  it  shows  a  dis- 
tinct advance  on  his  earlier  lithographs  in  the  expres- 
sion of  form  and  character,  and  in  the  finer  and  more 
subtle  qualities  of  draughtsmanship.  The  portraits  of 
Mr.  Henley  and  Mr.  Lecky  are  especially  successful. 
This  series,  moreover,  appeals  to  a  far  wider  public 
than  the  Oxford  series.  We  wish  it  the  success  which 
it  undoubtedly  deserves. 
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Holbein  (1631)  to  that  of  Sir  William  Ross  (i860).  A  Handbook 
for  Collectors.  By  G.  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D.,  Author  of  "John 
Russell,  R.A.,"  "Richard  Cosway,  R.A.,"  &c.  With  194  Illustra- 
tions.   12s.  6d.  net.  [Next  week. 


Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

ACHIEVEMENTS    of    CAVALRY.  By 

General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  V.C.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  Adjutant- 
General.    With  20  Maps. 

"  This  brilliant  and  fascinating  little  book." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  excellent  book." — Times. 


New  Volume  of  the  Royal  Navy  Handbooks. 

Edited  by  Commander  C.  N.  ROBINSON,  R.N. 

NAVAL  GUNNERY :  a  Description  and  His- 

tory  of  the  Fighting  Equipment  of  a  Man-of-War.  By  Captain  H. 
Garbett,  R.N.  With  125  Illustrations.  360  pages.  Crown  8vo. 
price  5s. 


Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  AGE  Of  TENNYSON.     By  Professor 

Hugh  Walker,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  St.  David  s 
College,  Lampeter.  [Handbooks  of  English  Literature. 


Small  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

SERMONS  PREACHED  in  ETON  COLLEGE 

CHAPEL.  By  the  Rev.  F.  St.  John  Thackeray,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Mapledurham. 

New  Yolumes  of  Bohn's  Libraries. 

VOL.  II.  OF  SWIFT'S  PROSE  WORKS. 

THE  JOURNAL  to  STELLA.     Edited  by 

F.  Ryland,  M.A.  With  a  Facsimile  Letter  and  2  Portraits  of 
Stella.    3s.  6d.  iNext  wee/l- 

THE  WORKS  of  GEORGE  BERKELEY, 

Bishop  of  Cloyne.  Edited  by  George  Sampson.  With  a  Biographical 
Introduction  by  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.  3  vols.  5s. 
each.    \y°l-  f-  ready- 


London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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CASSELL  &  COMPANY'S  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

NEW  NOVELS    TO   ASK  FOR    AT  THE 
LIBRARIES. 

THE    TWO  CAPTAINS. 

By  W.  CL1EK  RUSSELL, 

Author  of  "The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor,"  "Jack's  Courtship,"  &c. 
With  Title-page  in  Red  and  Black,  and  4  Full-page  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 


BARBARA  BLOMBERG  :  a  Romance  of  the 

Days  of  Charles  V.  By  Dr.  Georg  Ebers,  Author  of  "  An  Egyptian 
Princess  "  &c.    2  vols,  crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  GREAT  K.  &  A.  TRAIN  ROBBERY. 

By  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  Author  of  "The  Honourable  Peter  Stirling." 
Now  in  its  Twenty-fourth  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  with  Frontispiece  and  Title- 
page  in  Red  and  Black,  cloth,  5s. 


THE  MASSARENES. 

By  OUIDA. 

Fifth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  580  pp.  6s. 

"  Ouida's  latest  novel,  '  The  Massarenes,'  is,  from  every  point  of  view,  excellent." 

Punch. 

"  So  interesting  that,  in  spite  of  its  exceptional  length,  it  will  seem  to  most 
readers  tantalisingly  short." — Truth. 


HERNANI  the  JEW  :  a  Story  of  Russian 

Oppression.  By  A.  N.  Homer,  Author  of  "The  Richest  Merchant  in 
Rotterdam."   Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  [November  1. 

THE  CARSTAIRS  of  CASTLE  CRAIG  :  a 

Chronicle,  Edited  from  the  Notes  of  John  Ffoulke  Carstairs,  Esq.  By 
Hartley  Carmichael,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  Rooted  in  Dishonour."  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  6s.  [Next  meek. 


NAVAL  HISTORY. 

Vol.  I.  now  ready.    Vol.  II.  in  November. 

THE  ROYAL  NAVY  from  the  EARLIEST  TIMES  to 

the  PRESENT.  By  Wm.  Laird  Clowes.  Each  volume  will  be  complete 
in  itself,  with  an  Index,  and  orders  will  be  taken  either  for  Sets  or  for  separate 
Volumes.    In  5  handsome  royal  8vo.  vols.  25s.  each  net. 

Fifth  Edition  now  rsady,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

IRONCLADS  in  ACTION.    By  H.  W.  Wilson.  With 

Introduction  bv  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan  ;  and  a  Chapter  on  the  American 
Navy.    Fully  Illustrated.    2  vols,  royal  8vo.  30s. 

The  most  important  and  successful  Naval  Biography  ever  published. 

CAPTAIN  MAHAN'S  LIFE  of  NELSON  :  the  Embo- 
diment of  the  SEA  POWER  of  GREAT  BRITAIN.  With  12  Battle 
Plans,  8  Maps,  and  about  20  Full-page  Photogravure  Plates,  including  Un- 
published Portraits  of  Lady  Nelson,  Horatia,  &c.  2  vols,  demy  Svo.  cloth 
extra,  gilt  top,  36s.  net. 

"  To  the  British  Nation  the  value  of  this  book  cannot  be  over-rated.",' 

Nineteenth  Century. 

NAVAL  ADMINISTRATIONS,  1827-1892.    By  the  late 

Sir  John  Henry  Briggs,  Reader  to  the  Lords,  and  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Admiralty.  Edited  by  Lady  Bkiggs.  With  9  Photogravure  Portraits. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  21s. 

"  Sir  John  Briggs's  admirable  work  The  book  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable 

of  recent  contributions  to  the  subject,  and  deserves  to  find  a  place  in  every  library 
in  the  empire."—  British  Review. 


ROUGHING  it  in  SIBERIA  :  with  some  Account  of  the 

Transiberian  Railway  and  the  Gold  Mining  Industry  of  Asiatic  Russia.  By 
Robert  Louis  Jefferson,  Author  of  "Awheel  to  Moscow"  &c.  With 
Map  and  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 


JOURNAL  of  a  TOUR  in  CANADA,  the  UNITED 

STATES  and  MEXICO.  By  Winefred,  Lady  Howard  of  Glossop. 
With  32  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 


THE  EXPLOITS  of  MYLES  STANDISH.    By  Henry 

Johnson  ("  Muirhead  Robertson  "),  Author  of  "  From  Scrooby  to  Plymouth 
Rock  "  &c.  With  Map  of  New  England  and  Portrait  of  Myles  Standish. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

TWO  NEW  STORIES  BY  JULES  VERNE. 

FOR  the   FLAG.     By  Jules  Verne.     With  over  40 

Illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

CLOVIS  DARDENTOR.    By  Jules  Verne.    With  over 

40  Illustrations.    Large  crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 


London:  SAMPSON   LOW,   MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  Limited, 
St.  Dunstan's  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


NEW  VOLUMES. 

NOTICE.— Miss    ELLEN  THORN EY- 
CROFT     FOWLERS     New  Work, 
CUPID'S  GARDEN,  Stories  by  the  Author 
of  "  Verses  Grave  and  Gay"  is  now  ready, 
price  6s. 


MR.  HEADON   HILL'S   NEW  NOVEL. 

Now  ready,  price  6s. 

BY  a  HAIR'S-BREADTH.   By  Headon  Hill. 

"A  very  exciting  and  well-constructed  story  The  author  never  for 

one  instant  allows  the  breathless  interest  in  his  clever  plot  to  drag." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette,  October  9,  1897. 

NOTICE.— An   ILLUSTRATED  EDI- 
TION   of    Mr.    J.    M.  BARRIES 
SENTIMENTAL  TOMMY,  with  Illustra- 
tions by  W.  Hat  here  I  I,  R.I.,  is  now  ready, 
price  6s. 

A  LIMITED  SUCCESS.    By  Sarah  Pitt. 

Ready  next  week,  price  6s. 

THE  WROTHAMS  of  WROTHAM  COURT, 

By  Frances  Heath  Freshfield.  6s. 


COMPLETE  IN  SIX  VOLUMES. 

SOCIAL   ENGLAND.     Edited   by   H.  D. 

Traill,  D.C.L.  Vol.  VI.  embraces  the  period  from  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo  to  the  General  Election  of  1885.    Price  18s. 

RIVERS    of   the    SOUTH    and  WEST 

COASTS.  With  Etching  as  Frontispiece,  and  numerous  Illustrations 
in  Text.  42s. 

PICTORIAL    ENGLAND    and  WALES. 

With  upwards  of  320  beautiful  Illustrations  prepared  from  Copy- 
right Photographs.  Cloth,  9s.  ;  on  superior  paper,  half-persian,  in 
box,  15s.  net. 

MR.  ARNOLD-FORSTER'S  NEW  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

A   HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.     From  the 

Landing  of  Julius  Cassar  to  the  Present  Day.  By  H.  O.  Arnold- 
Forster,  M.P.    Illustrated.  5s. 

CASSELL'S  FAMILY  DOCTOR.    A  New 

and  Original  Work.    By  a  Medical  Man.    Illustrated.    10s.  6d. 

THE  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND.    A  History 

for  the  People.  By  the  Very  Rev.  H.  D.  M.  Spence,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Gloucester.    Illustrated.    Vol.  II.  6s. 

WITH  NATURE  and  a  CAMERA;  being 

the  Adventures  and  Observations  of  a  Field  Naturalist  and  an  Animal 
Photographer.  By  Richard  Kearton,  F.Z.S.  Illustrated  by  a 
Special  Frontispiece,  and  about  150  Pictures  of  Wild  Birds,  Animals, 
&c. ,  from  Photographs  taken  direct  from  Nature  by  Cherry 
Kearton.  21s. 

FAMILIAR  WILD  FLOWERS.    By  F.  E. 

Hulme,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A.  With  200  beautiful  Coloured  Plates. 
Popular  Edition.    Complete  in  5  vols.    3s.  6d.  each. 

FAMILIAR    GARDEN   FLOWERS.  With 

200  beautiful  Coloured  Plates  by  F.  E.  Hulme,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A.,  and 
Descriptive  Text  by  Shirley  Hibberd.  Popular  Edition.  Com- 
plete in  s  vols.    3s.  6d.  each.    (Vol.  I.  now  ready.) 

THE     MAGAZINE    of    ART  YEARLY 

VOLUME.  With  about  1,000  choice  Illustrations,  and  a  series  of 
Special  Plates.  21s. 

THE  STORY  of  the  SUN.    By  Sir  Robert 

Ball,  LL.D.,  &c.   With  8  Coloured  Plates.   Cheap  Edition,  10s.  6d. 

APPLIED  MECHANICS  :  a  Treatise  for  the 

Use  of  Students  who  have  time  to  work  Experimental,  Numerical, 
and  Graphical  Exercises,  illustrating  the  Subject.  By  Prof.  John 
Perry,  M.E.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.    Illustrated.    7s.  6d. 


V  A  Copy  of  CASSELL  &  COMPANY'S  List  of  NEW  and 
FORTHCOMING  VOLUMES  for  the  Season  1897-8  will 
be  sent  post  free  on  application. 

CASSELL   &   COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
LONDON,  PARIS,  and  MELBOURNE. 
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MR.  T,  FISHER  UNWIN'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

A  REALISTIC  STORY  OF  LONDON  SLUM  LIFE. 
LIZA    OF  LAMBETH. 

By  W.  S.  MAUGHAM. 
Second  Edition.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

''There  has  not  been  so  powerful  a  story  of  the  lowest  class 
since  Mr.  Radyard  Kipling  wrote  'The  History  of  Badalia 
Herodsfoot';  indeed,  ice  arc  not  sure  that  this  new  story  does 
not  beat  that  one  in  vividness  and  knowledge  of  the  class 
it  depicts  .  .  .  He  has  an  extraordinary  gift  of  directness 
and  concentration,  and  his  characters  have  an  astounding 
amount  of  vitality  ."—The  Standard. 


THE   PRIVATE    PAPERS  of  WILLIAM  WILBER- 

FORCE.  Collected  and  Edited  whh  a  Preface,  by  Mrs.  Wilberforce,  of 
Lavington.    Photogravure  and  other  Illustrations,  cloth,  12s. 

THE  TIMES.—"  The  volume  as  it  stands  is  so  full  of  intrinsic 
interest  that  it  almost  dispenses  with  the  services  of  an  editor." 

THE  DAILY  CHRONICLE.—"  It  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  a  man 
who,  born  in  17S9.  lived  to  see  the  working  of,  and  largely  to  sym- 
pathise with,  the  first  Reform  Act." 

THE   LIFE   and   LETTERS   of   MR.  ENDYMION 

PORTER  :  sometime  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  to  King  Charles  the 
First.    By  Dorothea  Townshend.    With  Photogravure  and  other  Illustra- 
tions, demy  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  12s. 
THE  STANDARD. — "  Mrs.  Townshend  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  her  good 

fortune  in  hitting  upon  so  promising  a  subject  It  is  the  sidelights  which  it  casts 

upon  history,  and  the  happy  glimpses  of  domestic  life  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  that  make  the  book  such  pleasant  reading." 

SIR  WALTER  RALEGH.     By  Martin  A.  S.  Hume, 

Author  of  "  The  Courtships  of  Queen  Elizabeth  "  &c.  Maps  and  Photogravure 
Front,  cloth,  5s.  (Being  the  First  Volume  of  a  New  Series,  entitled 
"  Builders  of  Greater  Britain," edited  by  H.  F.  Wilson,  formerly  Fellow  of 
Trin.  Coll.  Cam.) 

THE  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.—"  Mr.  Hume  has  written  an  admirable  book 

 There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  it,  and  with  his  skilful  telling  of  it  the  story  of 

Ralegh's  life  and  of  his  times  reads  like  a  romance." 

JOHN  HUNTER.    By  Stephen  Paget.    With  Introduc- 

tion  by  Sir  James  Paget.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  large  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  35.  6d.  (This  work  forms  the  initial  volume  of  a  New  Series,  entitled 
"  Masters  of  Medicine,"  edited  by  Ernest  Hart,  D.C.L.,  Editor  of  "The 
British  Medical  Journal.") 

GREECE  in  the  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  :  a  Record 

of  Hellenic  Emancipation  and  Progress,  1821-1897.    By  Lewis  Sergeant, 
Author  of  "  New  Greece  "  &c.    Map  and  24  Illustrations,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 
THE  ATHENJEUM. — "It  is  an   important  contribution   to   the  political 
literature  of  the  day,  and  should  bring  many  recruits  to  the  Philhellenic  party  in 
England,  for  whom  it  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  text-book." 

THE   PRINTERS   of  BASLE,  in  the  XVth  and 

XVIth  Centuries  ;   their  Biographies,  Printed   Books,  and  Devices.  By 
Charles  William  Heckethorn,  Author  of  "'  Secret  Societies"  &c.  Illus- 
trated, buckram,  gilt,  21s.  net. 
THE  PALL  MALL    GAZETTE. — "  The  illustrations   with  which  Mr. 
Heckethorn's  book  is  so  plentifully  supplied  would  make  it  valuable.    But  the 
learned  treatise  itself  to  which  they  belong  is  so  full  and  so  good  that  we  might 
almost  have  done  without  any." 

NEW  VOLUMES  OP  THE  CHILDREN'S  LIBRARY. 

FRANCE.    By  Mary  C.  Rowsell.    Photogravure  Fron- 
tispiece. 

ROME.    By  Mary  Ford.    Frontispiece.  [Next  week. 

Long  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  each. 


THE  LIFE  of  GENERAL  GORDON.    By  Demetrius 

C.  Boulger,  Author  of  "The  History  of  China"  &c.  Two  Photogravures 
and  other  Illustrations.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Large  demy  8vo. 
cloth,  6s.  [Next  week. 

This  is  a  Cheap  Edition  of  the  most  important  Life  of  ■ '  Chinese  Gordon  "  that  has 
yet  been  written.  Mr.  Boulger  has  had  a  considerable  amount  of  new  and  highly 
interesting  material  relative  to  the  hero's  career  placed  in  his  hands. 

THE  TORMENTOR  :  a  Novel.     By  Benjamin  Swift, 

Author  of  "  Nancy  Noon."    Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library,  6s. 

PRISONERS  of  CONSCIENCE  :  a  Novel.    By  Amelia 

E.  Bars.    12  Illustrations.    Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library,  6s. 
THE  ABERDEEN  FREE  PRESS. — "  The  individuality  of  Liof  Borson 
and  David  Borson  stand  out  with  a  rugged  strength  that  is  sometimes  forbidding, 
sometimes  impressive  ;  the  weaving  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  fate  is  marked  with 
subtlety  and  power." 

HUGH    WYNNE  :   Free  Quaker,  sometime  Brevet-Lt.- 

Colonel  on  the  Staff  of  his  Excellency  General  Washington.  By  S.  Weir 
Mitchell,  M.D.,  LL.D.    Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library,  6s. 

THE  PEOPLE  of  CLOPTON.    By  George  Bartram. 

Cloth,  63. 

THE  STAR.—"  Mr.  Bartram,  in  'The  People  of  Clopton,'  has  shown  the 
possibilities  of  English  village  life.  So  faithful  is  this  history,  so  human  and  so 
convincing,  that  he  might  become  a  Barrie  of  the  Midlands." 

BRER    MORTAL.     By  Ben  Marlas.     An  Allegory  of 

Human  Life.    Six  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Mark  Zangwill.    Cloth,  5s. 

THOSE  DREADFUL  TWINS  :  Middy  and  Bosun.  A 

True  Story  of  Boyish  Frolic.  By  Themselves.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
SHEFFIELD  INDEPENDENT.—  '  Carried  out  with  great  success,  and  the 
tories  are  related  with  a  boyish  naturalness  which  will  charm  most  readers,  old  and 
young,  and  make  the  little  book  a  nursery  favourite.  The  general  get-up  of  the 
book  is  admirable,  the  portraits  are  a  great  acquisition,  and  we  predict  for  '  Those 
Dreadful  Twins '  an  immediate  success  and  a  widespread  popularity." 


London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 


From  Mr.  GRANT  RICHARDS'S  LIST. 

BY   BECKLES  WILLS0N. 

THE  TENTH  ISLAND  :  being  some  Account 

of  Newfoundland,  its  People,  its  Politics,  and  its  Peculiarities. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  William  Whiteway,  K.C.M.G., 
Premier  of  the  Colony,  and  an  Appendix  by  Lord  Charles 
Beresford.    With  Map.    Globe  8vo.  buckram,  3s.  6d. 

Daily  Chronicle. — ".  .  .  His  chapter  on  the  inner  history  of  the  French 
shore  question — turns  the  theme  of  a  hundred  dull  blue-books  into  a  living 
nineteenth  century  romance.  It  is  a  vivid,  almost  pathetic  picture  of  a 
sturdy  British  community  fighting  for  a  breath  of  freedom." 

Daily  Mail.  — "  '  The  Tenth  Island'  is  as  full  of  variety,  of  sympathy, 
of  light  and  shade,  of  touches  of  character,  and  of  fascination,  as  even  the 
most  interesting  among  novels." 


TWO  NEW  ANTHOLOGIES. 

THE  FLOWER  of  the  MIND  :   a  Choice 

among  the  Best  Poems.  By  Alice  Meynell.  With  cover 
designed  by  Laurence  Housman.    Crown  8vo.  buckram,  6s. 

A   BOOK   of  VERSES  for  CHILDREN. 

Compiled  by  Edward  Verrall  Lucas.  With  Cover,  Title- 
page,  and  End-papers  designed  in  Colours  by  F.  D.  Bedford. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 


BY  ARABELLA  AND  LOUISA  SHORE. 

POEMS  by  A.  and  L.   Crown  8vo.  cloth, 

5s.  net. 

The  Scotsman. — "  Its  old-world  grace  is  the  specific  charm  that  wil 

attract  readers  to  the  book  A  lover  of  literature  will  welcome  the 

reprint,  and  read  it  with  no  small  interest." 


BY  LAURENCE  ALMA  TADEMA. 

REALMS  of  UNKNOWN  KINGS:  POEMS. 

Fcp.  8vo.  paper,  2s.  net  ;  buckram,  3s.  net. 


BY  RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE. 

RUBAIYAT  of  OMAR  KHAYYAM  :  a  Para- 

phrase  from  several  Literal  Translations.  Long  fcp.  8vo.  parch- 
ment, 5s.  [Ready  immediately. 

BY  GRANT  ALLEN. 

THE  EVOLUTION  of  the  IDEA  of  GOD  : 

an  Inquiry  into  the  Origins  of  Religions.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  20s. 
net.  [Ready  immediately. 

BY  LOUIS  WALDSTEIN,  M.D. 

THE    SUBCONSCIOUS  SELF   AND  ITS 

RELATION  TO  EDUCATION  AND  HEALTH.  Crown  8vo. 
linen,  3s.  6d. 

BY   HELMUTH  SCHWARTZE. 

THE    LAUGHTER   of   JOVE  :   a  Novel. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  \ Ready  Oct.  18. 


BY   MRS.  LEAKE. 

THE  ETHICS  of  ROBERT  BROWNING'S 

POETRY.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


BY    WILL  ROTHENSTEIN. 

PART  VI.   OF  HIS  SERIES  OF 

ENGLISH  PORTRAITS. 

Containing  Portraits  of  MiSS  ELLEN  TERRY  and 
Mr.  SIDNEY  COLVIN. 

Folio,  in  wrapper  designed  by  the  Artist,  price  2S.  6d.  net. 

GRANT  RICHARDS,  9  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT 
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NOTES. 

LORD  ESHER  would  have  done  well  to  resign  a 
little,  or  even  a  good  deal,  earlier.  Had  age  left  him 
wholly  untouched,  it  would  still  have  been  better  for  him 
to  resign  some  years  ago  ;  for  the  example  of  such  a 
highly  placed  official  clinging  so  long  to  power  and 
place  is  injurious  to  others  whom  age  does  not  treat  as 
gently.  But  Lord  Esher  was  not  one  of  those  on  whom 
advancing  years  leave  no  mark.  If  his  intellect  re- 
tained much  of  its  vigour,  the  tongue  became  more 
unruly,  and,  insisting  arrogantly  on  the  rights  of  age, 
was  more  obedient  to  temper  than  intellect.  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Bench  to 
keep  the  Bar  in  order,  but  counsel  may  at  least  expect 
to  be  treated  as  gentlemen,  more  particularly  by  former 
members  of  their  order  whom  fortune  and  the  death  of 
other  men  have  lifted  to  a  superior  altitude.  Perpetual 
running  comment  from  the  Bench  with  the  application 
of  the  break  to  every  other  sentence  of  counsel's  argu- 
ment has  not  tended  to  advance  the  dignity  of  Appeal 
Court  I. 

But,  after  all,  much  may  be  forgiven  Lord  Esher  for 
having  resigned  at  all.  Men  will  now  be  inclined  to 
forget  bis  offences,  and  remember  the  robust  common 
sense  and  practical  readiness  that  have  long  character- 
ized the  judgments  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  The 
longest  and  most  complicated  cases  found  Lord  Esher 
ready  to  pronounce  judgment  the  moment  counsel  had 
uttered  his  last  word,  if  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  get 
to  it.  Written  or  reserved  judgments  have  never  been 
at  all  in  Lord  Esher's  way.  Indeed,  he  has  always 
expressed  a  fine  contempt  for  jurists  and  scientific 
lawyers,  with  whom  he  has  nothing  in  common.  It  is 
this  practical  slap-dash  way  of  treating  his  work, 
added  to  the  feeling  that  there  was  a  kind  heart  at 
bottom,  that  has  given  him  a  kind  of  popularity  in  spite 
of  his  manners. 

If  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  Lord  Esher  should  fall 
on  Sir  Richard  Webster,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  put 
off  the  irritable  self-importance  which  seems  to  have 
grown  on  him  of  late.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  idle  to 
look  for  such  a  result  from  enhanced  dignity  ;  but  it 
will  be  uncommonly  hard  on  practising  barristers  if  he 
does  not.  However,  Sir  Richard  may  not  be  Master  :  he 
perhaps  prefers  to  wait  for  Lord  Halsbury's  place.  The 
Government  might  well  think  this  a  capital  opportunity 
for  shelving  the  disaffected  Sir  Edward  Clarke.  But 
his  speaking  power  would  be  wanted  in  the  House,  and 
his  seat  at  Plymouth  is  very  far  from  safe.  How  far 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  his  Conservative 
colleague  was  beaten  in  1895,  the  yeir  of  the  Radica 
debacle,  by  Mr.  Charles  Harrison,  L.C.C. 


The  position  of  the  masters  in  the  engineering  dis- 
pute is  fast  becoming  untenable.  Public  sympathy  is 
all  on  the  side  of  the  men  since  the  Employers'  Federa- 
tion snubbed  Mr.  Ritchie  and  flatly  refused  to  take  part 
in  any  conference  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
Moreover,  the  masters  have  so  far  failed  to  formulate 
their  specific  demands,  and  their  conflicting  utterances 
leave  little  doubt  that  their  main  object  is  not  to  oppose 
the  eight-hours  day,  nor  even  to  get  rid  of  the  often 
vexatious  interference  of  the  Unions  with  the  internal 
organization  of  engineering  workshops,  but  to  weaken, 
if  not  to  destroy,  the  power  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Alexander 
Siemens  has  denied  the  specific  statement  attributed  to 
him  that  the  object  of  the  Federation  was  to  "  get  rid 
of  Trade-Unionism  altogether."  Apart  from  this  specific 
avowal,  however,  the  general  tenour  of  his  statements 
to  his  interviewer,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  the  dispute 
by  the  employers,  offer  some  foundation  for  the  belief 
of  the  men.  And  who  is  Mr.  Alexander  Siemens  who 
is  chairman  of  the  Employers'  Federation  ?  All  the 
world  knows  that  he  has  recently  been  taking  part 
in  the  jubilee  of  the  firm  of  Siemens  &  Halske  of 
Berlin,  and  the  report  of  this  function  refers  to  the 
London  firm  of  Siemens  Brothers  as  a  "  branch  " 
of  the  great  Berlin  firm.  Some  people  have  found  fault 
with  the  men  for  seeking  and  accepting  help  from 
German  workmen.  What  is  to  be  said  of  a  body  of 
employers  who  allow  themselves  to  be  led  in  a  conflict 
that  is  bringing  the  engineering  industry  of  England  to 
ruin  by  the  London  branch  of  a  firm  in  Berlin  ?  Is  this 
a  strike  "made  in  Germany "  for  the  benefit  of  the 
German  engineering  industry? 

The  "  Standard  "  in  its  issue  of  Thursday  published  a 
noticeable  article  regarding  the  trans-Indian  frontier 
question.  "  The  Government  of  India,  it  need  scarcely 
be  said,"  we  read,  "has  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
annexing  territory,  or  enlarging  its  administrative 
frontier."  So  says  the  "  Standard"  ;  but  from  the  con- 
text it  is  not  clear  what  is  meant  by  annexing  territory. 
Is  the  casuist  at  work  again  here  ?  Would  the  esta- 
blishment of  military  posts,  for  example,  within  or 
about  the  Khyber,  or  elsewhere  in  Afridi  territory,  be 
regarded  by  the  "Standard"  as  annexation  of  terri- 
tory? The  question,  however,  as  Sir  George  White 
would  say,  is  not  so  much  what  is  in  the  programme  of 
the  Government  of  India  as  what  is  in  its  destiny. 

This,  again,  must  presumably  depend  on  the  degree 
in  which  the  measures  actually  adopted  by  it  are  in 
harmony  with  the  conciliatory  policy  to  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  give  adhesion.  If  the  Government  has  no 
intention  of  annexing  Afridi  territory,  a'l  we  can  say  is 
that,  unless  when  hostilities  are  over  it  wholly  with- 
draws from  that  territory,  and  shapes  its  acts  according 
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to  its  professions,  it  will  be  once  more  plunged  into 
complications.  What  happened  in  Chitral  and  in 
Swat  will  again  come  to  pass  in  Afridi  land.  What 
credence,  meanwhile,  can  the  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  expect  for  their  assurance  that  it  does 
not  desire  to  compromise  itself,  when  every  successive 
step  it  has  hitherto  taken  across  the  frontier  has  been 
proved  by  events  to  have  been  compromising  in  an  in- 
creasing degree? 

"One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  whole 
series  of  outbreaks  has  been  the  inaccuracy  of  almost 
every  forecast  of  the  probable  course  of  events  formed 
by  those  who,  it  might  be  thought,  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  predicting  the  future."  Thus  again  the 
"Standard";  and  while  we  heartily  concur,  we  hope 
that  this  phenomenon  may  make  our  contemporary 
somewhat  more  distrustful  of  such  latest  phases  of 
prediction  as  may  have  been  or  may  be  hazarded  about 
the  Afridi  settlement.  The  "  Standard  "  instances  only, 
among  the  many  forecasts,  that  as  to  the  Swati  up- 
rising— "  which  no  one  in  India  seems  to  have  antici- 
pated "  (though  it  was  foreseen  and  foretold  in  these 
pages  a  couple  of  years  ago) — and  the  opposition 
offered  in  Bajour. 

It  might  have  added  the  confident  assurances  we 
received,  from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  others, 
that  the  Swatis  desired  us  to  remain  in  their  country, 
and  that,  so  far  from  being  regarded  with  hostility,  we 
were,  in  fact,  quite  popular  there  ;  as  well  as  the  pre- 
diction that  we  need  never  again  fear  serious  opposition 
beyond  the  frontier,  because  the  tribes  were  cowed  by 
the  Lee-Metford  rifle  and  the  Maxim  gun.  With  these 
might  be  gibbeted  the  prediction  that  the  route  to 
Chitral  would  be  kept  open,  as  Lord  George  Hamilton 
expressed  it,  by  peaceful  means  and  maintained  without 
an  intolerable  burden  of  expenditure.  What  the  sup- 
porters of  the  present  policy  have  failed  to  foresee  is 
only  less  remarkable  than  what  they  have  had  the 
assurance  to  profess  to  be  informed  of.  The  curious 
part  of  the  whole  matter  is  that,  although  they  have 
been  proved  to  have  been  absolutely  blind  and  wholly 
misinformed,  this  does  not  seem  to  detract  one  tittle 
from  the  confidence  with  which  they  are  still  in  some 
quarters  regarded. 

The  split  in  the  "Moderate"  School  Board  party 
widens  daily.  Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil  bravely  declares  that 
there  is  no  split.  Meanwhile,  in  his  place  on  the 
London  Board,  he  nominates  as  a  member  for 
Hackney  a  gentleman  who  is  not  the  choice  of  the 
electors,  and  who  is  promptly  opposed  by  Mr.  Diggle. 
This  gentleman,  who  was  not  elected,  received  the 
support  of  five  Moderates,  nineteen  voting  for  his 
opponent.  Mr.  Riley,  as  usual,  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag  by  declaring  as  the  reason  for  supporting  him 
that  this  candidate  "did  not  trust  Mr.  Diggle"  any 
more  than  Churchmen  do.    Yet  there  is  no  split. 

Mr.  John  Redmond,  M.P.,  was  frank  enough  in  his 
speech  to  the  Parneliite  Convention  at  Dublin  on 
Monday.  He  confessed  that  any  closing  of  the  breach 
between  the  different  sections  of  the  Irish  party  was  as 
far  off  as  ever,  and  he  looked  forward  despondently  to 
the  year  1898  as  likely  still  to  see  in  Ireland  "a  weak, 
divided  and  demoralized  people."  The  disunion  of 
the  Irish  members  is  scarcely  to  be  regretted.  When  Irish- 
men fall  out  Englishmen  come  by  their  own  in  the  matter 
of  Parliamentary  time.  But  Ireland  will  benefit,  too;  for 
with  a  weak  Irish  party  there  is  at  least  some  possi- 
bility of  settling  the  Irish  question  by  a  judicious  and 
far-reaching  scheme  of  Local  Government.  Nor  does 
Mr.  Balfour's  refusal  of  the  absurd  request  of  the 
Nationalist  members  for  a  special  session  of  Parliament 
imply  any  lack  of  determination  to  do  all  that  is  pos- 
sible in  mitigation  of  the  distress  which  is  likely  to 
result  from  the  failure  of  the  Irish  potato  crop.  The 
Irish  Executive  has  already  ample  powers  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

On  Tuesday  the  timid  old  women  who  constitute  the 
Peace  Society  met  at  Newcastle  and  opposed  their  mops 
to  the  advancing  tide  of  militarism.    On  Wednesday 


Mr.  Brodrick  at  Guildford,  as  Under-Secretary  for 
War,  argued  convincingly  that  our  present  military 
strength  is  quite  inadequate  to  the  great  increase  in  our 
territory  and  the  expansion  of  our  trade  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  Yesterday  it  was  stated  that  a 
million  and  a  half  more  money  will  be  asked  for  in  the 
Army  Estimates  next  year,  and  that  the  number  of  men 
will  be  increased  by  11,000.  A  few  years  ago  the 
Peace  Society  may  have  possessed  a  little  influence. 
The  trend  of  public  opinion  is  now  all  the  other  way, 
and  the  country  will  assent  without  demur  to  the  pro- 
posed increase,  provided  only  that  due  economy  is 
practised  and  the  long  overdue  overhauling  of  the  War 
Office  undertaken.  The  maintenance  of  the  Empire 
demands  a  military  force  which  will  not  be  seriously 
weakened  by  such  a  small  affair  as  the  Indian  frontier 
troubles.  The  time  is  even  approaching  when  the 
question  of  conscription  in  Great  Britain  will  have  to 
be  discussed.  At  no  time  in  England's  history  has  it 
been  more  necessary  to  act  upon  the  motto,  "  Si  vis 
pacem  para  bellum." 

King  Leopold  has  vindicated  his  character  in  a 
German  Court  of  justice,  and  an  unfortunate  editor  who 
accused  him  of  being  a  speculator  has  to  pay  for  his 
temerity  by  eight  months  in  a  German  prison.  The 
testimony  on  which  this  particular  German  Court  relied 
was  that  of  King  Leopold's  own  secretary.  We  trust 
that  the  King  of  the  Belgians  is  gratified  by  this 
tribute  to  his  unblemished  character.  As  there  is 
fortunately  no  such  offence  as  that  of  "lese-majeste" 
in  this  country,  we  are  free  to  hold,  and  to  express,  our 
own  opinion  still.  And  now  there  is  more  reason  than 
ever  to  believe  that  King  Leopold  is  merely  a  Stock 
Exchange  gambler  and  a  patron  of  tripots. 

This  same  law  of  "  lese-majeste  "  in  Germany  appears 
to  be  only  a  little  less  convenient  than  the  "  lettres  de 
cachet "  of  pre-Revolution  days  in  France.  Herr 
Liebknecht,  an  able  and  sincere  politician  who  is  now 
in  his  seventy-second  year,  has  been  sentenced  to  four 
months'  imprisonment,  not  for  saying  anything  which 
in  itself  constituted  the  offence  of  "lese-majeste,"  but 
for  what  his  hearers  might  think  he  meant.  The 
judgment  of  the  Court  which  condemned  him  admitted 
that  his  actual  words  could  not  be  construed  into 
the  offence,  but  declared  that  "he  ought  to  have 
reckoned  with  the  possibility  that  among  his  audi- 
ence there  might  be  some  who  would  place  upon 
his  words  a  meaning  constituting  -  lese-majesteY " 
and  this  judgment  has  now  been  confirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Leipzig.  This  reminds  us  of 
the  story  of  the  Dutchman  who  thrashed  his  son  for 
swearing,  and  when  the  boy  protested  that  he  had  done 
no  such  thing,  said,  "Never  mind,  you  think  damn  ! 
so  it  is  all  the  same."  The  world  can  scarcely  have 
much  opinion  of  a  ruler  like  William  the  Little,  whose 
imperial  dignity  can  only  be  preserved  by  methods  such 
as  these. 

So  long  as  there  were  bills  to  be  paid,  Mr.  F.  J. 
Jackson's  sojourn  in  the  Arctic  regions  was  described 
as  the  " Jackson-Harmsworth  Expedition."  But  as 
soon  as  the  bear-shooting  picnic  is  over  we  hear  no 
more  of  Mr.  Harmsworth.  Mr.  Jackson  gave  a  lecture 
on  his  experiences  to  the  Royal  Societies'  Club,  in 
which  Mr.  Harmsworth's  name  was  not  mentioned, 
and  there  was  not  one  word  of  thanks  to  the  man  who 
so  generously  devoted  nearly  ^50,000  to  Arctic  work. 
And  yet  some  people  in  England  express  surprise  that 
wealthy  Englishmen  prefer  to  spend  their  money  in 
horse-racing  rather  than  in  subsidizing  geographical 
exploration. 

It  is  now  announced  that  an  expedition  will  leave 
England  next  July  for  the  Antarctic  regions,  the  money 
being  provided  by  the  wealthy  proprietor  of  some 
widely  circulated  journals.  The  objects  of  the  expedi- 
tion are  to  be  both  commercial  and  scientific,  and  it  is 
to  be  led  by  Mr.  C.  Egeberg  Borchgrevink.  Why  he 
has  been  selected  it  is  not  easy  to  understand,  except 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  main  object  is  the  search  for  a 
southern  Klondyke.  It  is  true  that  Sir  Clements  Mark- 
ham  publicly  congratulated  Mr.  Borchgrevink  on  his 
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return  from  the  cruise  of  the  "Antarctic"  "  upon  the 
great  success  of  his  wonderful  voyage."  Mr.  Borch- 
grevink  has  not,  however,  been  chosen  on  the  strength 
of  any  recommendation  from  his  superior  officers  during 
that  voyage. 

Clerical  circles  in  Italy  have  been  fluttered  by  the 
publication  of  the  instructions  which  the  Marquis 
di  Rudini  has  addressed  to  the  Prefects,  enjoining  them 
to  keep  a  strict  watch  over  the  mobilization  of  the 
Catholic  party.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  greatest 
activity  has  prevailed  in  this  section  of  the  community. 
Those  who  are  strictly  obedient  to  the  Vatican  and  to 
their  hierarchical  superiors  have  banded  together  and 
severed  their  connexion  with  their  more  vacillating 
brethren.  They  constantly  meet  in  the  churches,  although 
there  is  small  doubt  that  the  motive  of  the  meeting  is 
mainly  political.  However,  the  action  of  the  Italian 
Premier  does  not  mean  that  the  present  Government  of 
Italy  views  the  clerical  movement  with  distrust  or  hos- 
tility. On  the  contrary,  every  Conservative  Government 
has  endeavoured  to  induce  the  clerical  party  to  take  part 
in  the  political  life  of  the  countrv.  The  Marquis  di 
Rudini's  apparent  severity  is  probably  nothing  more  than 
a  harmless  concession  to  the  Radicals.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  participation  of  the  Catholics  in  the  Par- 
liamentary conflict  is  welcome  to  the  Marquis  mainly 
because  a  stronger  front  is  thereby  opposed  to  the 
revolutionary  party,  which  is  growing  daily  stronger. 

We  have  received  a  considerable  number  of  documents 
relating  to  the  proposed  railway  to  the  top  of  the 
Jungfrau.  The  concessionnaire  is  Mr.  Guyer-Zeller,  of 
Zurich,  and  from  what  we  know  personally  of  this  very 
energetic  gentleman,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  will 
carry  his  scheme  to  a  successful  issue.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  inception  of  the  project  was  largely  due 
to  a  desire  to  cater  for  the  pleasure  of  English-speaking 
nations,  and  Mr.  Guyer-Zeller  does  not  deny  this.  We 
shall  be  enabled  to  get  to  the  top  of  the  Jungfrau  and 
back  for  thirty-six  shillings.  Why  not?  We  do  not 
see  what  harm  it  can  do  us  ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  obvious 
from  the  reports  of  great  medical  experts,  as  well  as 
from  those  of  hardened  mountain  climbers,  that 
"  mountain  sickness  "  is  not  the  result  of  a  longer  or 
shorter  stay  in  a  rarefied  atmosphere,  but  is  due  to  the 
bodily  exertion  of  climbing. 

Two  notable  functions  are  contemplated  in  West- 
minster Abbey  and  St.  Paul's  respectively.  In  the 
Abbey,  on  the  opening  day  of  the  law  year,  25  October, 
there  is  to  be  a  service  corresponding  to  the  Messe 
Rouge  of  Paris.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Judges,  the 
Q.C.'s  and  the  outer  Bar  are  to  be  invited  to  attend. 
It  does  not  yet  appear  of  what  the  service  is  to  consist; 
but  probably  a  short  special  office  will  be  drawn  up  for 
the  occasion.  Later  in  the  year,  St.  Paul's  will  com- 
memorate the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  opening 
of  the  Cathedral,  and  if  the  necessary  permission  can 
be  gained,  and  arrangements  made,  we  understand  that 
a  great  Masonic  service  may  be  held  under  the  dome. 
Such  a  function  would  be  a  spectacle  absolutely 
unique. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  R.  M.  Paul,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  Truro  diocese,  has  refused  to  grant  a 
faculty  for  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  Norman 
tower  of  Liskeard  parish  church.  Norman  work  is  not 
common  in  Cornwall,  and  the  expert  evidence  showed 
that  it  would  be  perfectly  feasible  to  make  all  necessary 
repairs.  There  is  far  too  much  laxity  on  the  part  of 
diocesan  authorities  in  permitting  the  "  restoration  " — 
which  usually  means  the  ruination — of  ancient  build- 
ings under  their  care  ;  and  we  suspect  that  the  true 
reason  for  the  attempt  to  rebuild  the  tower  was  simply 
that  a  legacy  of  ,£1,000  was  available  for  that  purpose, 
which  will  now  pass  to  Truro  Cathedral. 

With  Sir  Alexander  Arbuthnot's  retirement  from  the 
Council  of  India  a  vacancy  occurs,  to  be  filled  up,  pre- 
sumably, from  among  retired  Civilians  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  to  which  Sir  Alexander  belonged.  There 


is,  we  believe,  no  lack  of  candidates  ;  and  we  trust 
that  the  mistake  made  on  a  recent  occasion  will  not  be 
repeated  of  admitting  into  the  Secretary  of  State's 
Council,  through  the  side  door  of  our  India  Office 
Departmental  Secretaryship,  a  former  member  of  the 
Viceroy's  Council.  If  a  member  of  the  Government  of 
India,  for  whatever  reasons  personal  to  himself,  deter- 
mines to  assert  his  claims  to  a  post  on  the  permanent 
staff  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
he  should  be  held,  if  successful,  to  be  disqualified 
from  appointment  to  a  seat  in  the  India  Council. 
The  spectacle  of  quondam  members  of  the  Viceroy's 
Council  and  of  Indian  Lieutenant-Governors  competing 
with  India  Office  clerks  or  with  less  conspicuous  Indian 
officials  for  the  prizes  of  the  India  Office  is  not 
one  which  can  be  regarded  with  much  satisfaction. 
But  that,  having  established  himself  in  the  India 
Office  by  such  means,  a  former  member  of  the  Indian 
Government  should  use  his  position  and  influence  there 
in  order  further  to  obtain  for  himself  a  vacant  seat  in 
the  Secretary  of  State's  Council,  by  appealing  to  his 
former  connexion  with  the  Government  of  India,  to  the 
exclusion  probably  of  men  as  well  or  better  qualified, 
but  less  at  hand  to  push  their  claims,  or  more  scru- 
pulous in  working  their  interests,  is  a  procedure  of 
which  the  adoption,  though  it  may  once  have  passed 
unchallenged,  should  not  again  be  permitted  without 
rousing  public  criticism  and  inquiry. 

The  Poet  Laureate  has  bestowed  his  benediction  on 
the  departmental  blend  of  Science  and  Art  brewed  at 
South  Kensington.  According  to  him,  Art  must 
depend  on  Science  to  become  great.  Given  "an 
intimacy,  instinctive  or  acquired,  with  the  laws  of 
prosody,"  with  some  imagination  thrown  in  to  give  a 
flavour,  then  the  more  Science  a  poet  can  get  into  his 
verse  the  greater  poet  he  is  likely  to  be.  Mr.  Austin  for- 
got to  develop  the  other  side  of  his  argument,  and  show 
how  Art  was  to  help  Science  to  its  conclusions,  but  he  re- 
minded his  hearers  that  1 '  the  vigorous  old  age  of  Michael 
Angelo  overlapped  the  precocious  youth  of  Galileo," 
and  that  Bacon  was  the  contemporary  of  Shakspeare. 
Art  he  defined  as  "reason  transfigured  by  emotion," 
and  went  on  to  make  a  sensible  distinction  between 
art  and  craft  ;  but  he  failed  to  carry  the  distinction 
home.  We  remember  how,  the  other  day,  our  Poet 
Laureate  brought  "reason  transfigured  by  emotion"  to 
bear  upon  the  Queen's  reign,  and  by  scientific  insight 
was  able  to  assure  us  that  cows  were  feeding  sixty 
years  ago,  and  went  on  feeding  still.  Sixty  years  ago 
we  had  a  real  Poet  Laureate  ;  and  we  go  on  feeding 
one  still — for  scientific  purposes? 

During  recent  years  several  papers  have  been  started 
with  the  modest  object  of  supplanting  the  "  Saturday 
Review."  In  some  cases  the  fond  promoters  had 
money,  in  some  they  had  credit,  in  others  again  they 
possessed  only  impudence.  But  whatever  the  capital 
might  be,  all  our  would-be  rivals  sadly  went  the  same 
way.  The  "  Realm,"  owing  to  no  fault  of  its  editor, 
quietly  subsided  ;  the  "National  Observer"  grew  quite 
lean  and  eventually  swallowed  the  "  British  Review," 
which  never  was  fat.  Even  this  bony  and  unsatis- 
fying meal  did  not  enable  the  "  National  Observer  "  to 
live  on  for  many  months  longer,  and  it  perished  igno- 
miniously.  The  "New  Saturday"  was  dragged  through 
the  portals  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court  and  never  again 
emerged.  The  lesson  to  be  drawn  is  the  entire  useless- 
ness  of  trying  to  entice  a  public  which  is  satisfied  with 
what  it  has  already.  If  a  new  journal  wishes  for  life 
nowadays  it  must  appeal  to  a  constituency  for  which  no 
existing  paper  caters.  Disregarding  this  elementary 
truth,  the  proprietors  of  the  "Times"  propose  to  catch 
the  public  of  the  "  Athenaeum  "  by  a  new  paper,  mainly 
devoted  to  books,  edited  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill,  and  called 
"  Literature."  An  unluckier  name  could  not  have 
been  discovered.  When  has  there  ever  been  any  con- 
nexion between  the  "Times"  and  literature  ?  If  the 
new  journal  intended  to  fill  any  useful  purpose  we 
could  cordially  wish  it  success  ;  but  at  best  it  can  only 
do  what  the  "Athenaeum"  has  long  done  excellently, 
and  we  fear  it  will  not  do  it  so  well.  It  makes  its 
appearance  to-day. 
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AN   IMPERIAL  PROJECT. 

IT  is  well  to  wave  the  flag,  and  jubilate,  and  generally 
make  the  lion  roar  ;  but  it  is  better,  if  more 
prosaic,  to  accomplish  works  which  will  consolidate  the 
Empire  and  increase  its  wealth.  And  it  is  because 
during  recent  months  we  have  had  almost  a  plethora 
of  the  former  sort  of  Imperialism,  which  in  too  heavy 
doses  is  liable  to  act  as  a  soporific  rather  than  as  a 
stimulant,  that  I  would  call  attention  to  a  practical 
scheme  for  developing  the  Empire,  whose  successful 
achievement  should  be  fraught  with  big  results.  I 
refer  to  the  proposed  direct  water-way  communica- 
tion for  big  vessels  from  the  Great  Lakes  through 
Canadian  territory  to  Montreal — in  other  words,  for  the 
opening  up  of  the  Canadian  North-West  to  the  Atlantic 
and  the  world  markets  which  lie  on  the  hither  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  North-West  of  the  great  North  American 
lakes  lies  a  vast  tract  of  country,  a  part  of  the  British 
Empire,  but  a  part  as  yet  sparsely  settled.  Yet  those 
lands  are  fabulously  rich  in  wealth-bearing  capacities. 
They  comprise  the  goldfields  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
as  well  as  those  even  better  goldfields,  the  illimitable 
grain  districts  of  Manitoba  ;  they  contain  vast  tracts  of 
valuable  timber  land  ;  in  them  are  deposited  ores  of  iron 
and  other  minerals,  the  extent  of  which  we  are  hardly 
yet  beginning  even  dimly  to  realize.  The  fertility  of 
this  great  country  is  hampered  in  its  fruition  almost 
entirely  by  the  lack  of  transport  facilities.  The 
continuation  of  the  canalized  river  westward  from 
Montreal  to  the  Georgian  Bay  would  be  an  effective 
means  of  facilitating  the  transport  eastward  of  this 
immense  potential  wealth.  If  regarded  simply  in  the 
light  of  the  present,  without  reckoning  future  develop- 
ments, the  proposal  is  still  one  to  excite  enthusiastic 
interest.  For  the  Great  Lakes  thus  to  be  brought  into 
short  and  easy  communication  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
comprise  the  largest  system  of  deep-water  inland  navi- 
gation anywhere  in  the  world  ;  they  have  a  ccast  line 
of  4,000  miles,  an  area  of  95,060  square  miles.  On  their 
shores  are  Chicago  and  Duluth. 

Before  discussing  the  commercial  potentialities  of  the 
scheme,  let  us  regard  for  a  moment  iis  militc.ry  and 
naval  value.  It  is  proposed  so  to  construct  the  canal 
that  gunboats  may  be  taken  through  it  and  used 
for  patrolling  the  Great  Lakes,  thus  giving  the  advan- 
tages of  naval  protection  to  about  half  of  the  inter- 
national boundary  line  of  British  North  America.  It  was 
with  this  in  mind  that  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington 
sixty  years  ago  urged  the  necessity  for  constructing 
some  such  water-way  ;  and  the  same  reason  in  more 
recent  years  prompted  Lord  Wolseley  and  Sir  John 
Michel  to  advocate  a  canal  scheme  similar  in  most  of  its 
details  to  that  now  proposed  ;  it  is  partly  also  for  that 
reason  that  the  Canadian  Government  is  manifesting  an 
interest  in  the  proposal.  There  seems  every  prospect, 
too,  that  the  War  Department  in  London  will  likewise  look 
favourably  upon  it  ;  at  any  rate  Mr.  McLeod  Stewart, 
who  represents  the  Montreal,  Ottawa,  and  Georgian 
Bay  Canal  Company,  and  who  is  now  in  England 
mainly  for  the  purpose,  is  in  communication  with  the 
War  Office,  and  is  sanguine  of  the  result.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  shall  never  be  at  war  with  the  United 
States  ;  but  the  thing  looked  very  possible  less  than  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  The  attempt  at  permanent  arbi- 
tration has  not  been  a  success  ;  and,  any  way,  the 
strengthening  of  one's  defences  is  the  surest  guarantee 
of  continued  peace. 

But  great  as  are  the  strategic  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  construction  of  the  canal,  they  sink 
into  relative  unimportance  before  the  industrial  benefits 
it  would  confer.  Take  the  lumber  trade.  The  pro- 
posed water-way  will  pass  through  the  heart  of  one 
of  the  richest  timber  districts  of  the  Continent.  At 
present  those  districts  are  dolefully  hampered  by  their 
inability  to  reach  markets.  There  is  the  railway,  it  is 
true  ;  but  the  railway  is  not  for  the  lumber  trade  ;  the 
freights  are  high,  nor  could  a  railway  company  make 
them  low  enough.  For  this  kind  of  traffic  cheap  water 
carriage  is  indispensable.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  all  the  coarser  grades  of  lumber,  such  as  hop 
poles,  ties,  &c.  Chicago,  too,  is  the  great  market  for 
lumber  for  use  on  the  American  prairies,  and  the  pro- 
posed canal  would  place  the  Canadian  lumber  dis- 


tricts within  easy  range  of  that  market.  It  is  beyond 
doubt  that  the  placing  of  the  North-West  lumber 
district  in  direct  communication  with  the  world  market 
generally  would  not  only  bring  prosperity  to  the 
settlers  in  that  district  (many  of  whom,  according  to  all 
accounts,  are  conspicuously  lacking  in  prosperity),  but 
would  also  give  a  tremendous  impetus  to  the  further 
settlement  of  the  country.  So,  too,  with  grain.  Wheat 
and  flour  are  also  articles  more  suited  to  water  than 
railway  carriage,  and  as  all  the  grain  wants  to  go 
eastward,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  lumber  would  travel 
westward,  the  canal  operations  would  be  cheapened 
by  this  double  trade.  Another  important  industrial 
feature  of  the  scheme  is  the  carriage  of  live-stock.  Cattle 
could  be  sent  by  water  the  whole  distance  to  Europe, 
and  would  thus  not  only  be  saved  the  expensive  rail- 
way journey  at  present  involved,  but  would  also  be 
enabled  to  perform  the  journey  under  very  much  better 
conditions  ;  the  boat  would  be  more  roomy  than  the 
cattle  truck,  better  attendance  could  be  given,  and  in 
summer  time  the  journey  would  be  very  much  cooler. 
Then  there  is  the  pulp  manufacture,  which  is  making 
rapid  strides  already;  and  as  the  spruce  trees  from  which 
the  pulp  is  made  grow  in  the  districts  contiguous  to  the 
proposed  water-way,  this  trade  would  without  doubt 
make  still  more  rapid  strides  when  aided  by  the  pro- 
posed transport  facilities.  And  so  one  might  go  on 
through  the  whole  list  of  industries  partially  developed 
or  awaiting  development  in  the  North-West  :  the  coal 
fields  of  Canada,  its  iron  mines,  its  valuable  nickel 
deposits,  all  would  be  properly  worked  if  placed  in  direct 
water  communication  with  the  outer  world.  The  canal 
would  be  as  a  magic  wand  in  bringing  to  the  surface 
Canada's  varied  and  immense  stores  of  wealth. 

Now  what  are  the  special  advantages  of  the  particular 
scheme  which  is  being  projected  ?  First,  as  regards 
the  traffic  from  Chicago  and  other  Lake  Michigan  ports, 
it  is  the  most  direct  route.  At  present  traffic  going  by 
water  to  the  Atlantic  has  to  travel  north  to  latitude  46, 
and  thence,  both  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Erie 
routes,  the  two  existing  water-ways,  it  is  deflected 
southwards  to  latitude  41,  a  considerable  detour;  but 
the  Ottawa  Canal  lies  almost  directly  along  the  46th 
parallel  to  Montreal,  so  that  several  hundred  miles  are 
saved  across  the  American  Continent,  besides  a  further 
saving  of  mileage  on  the  ocean  journey  in  respect  of 
that  part  of  the  traffic  destined  for  Liverpool.  That  is 
to  say,  the  Ottawa  route  would  reduce  the  water 
journey  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  to  3,780  miles,  as 
against  the  4,148  miles  which  is  the  length  of  the 
shorter  of  the  two  existing  routes.  And  not  only  would 
the  proposed  route  be  shorter  in  respect  to  mileage,  it 
would  also  be  quicker,  as  very  much  less  "  canalling  " 
would  be  necessary  ;  for  though  the  scheme  is  spoken 
of  as  a  canal,  the  route,  for  much  the  greater  part  of 
the  distance,  is  through  lakes  or  rivers  :  only  29  miles 
of  actual  canal  would  be  required.  The  Erie  route,  on 
the  contrary,  has  351  miles  of  canal,  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence route  71  ;  and  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  travel 
between  canal  and  open  navigation  is  the  difference  be- 
tween four  miles  an  hour  and  twelve  miles.  A  further 
and  most  important  advantage  from  the  very  small 
amount  of  "  canalling  "  necessary  under  the  scheme  is 
the  great  saving  in  the  cost  of  construction.  For  the 
open  part  of  the  navigation  is  naturally,  in  nearly  all  its 
lengths,  of  sufficient  depth  to  render  excavation  un- 
necessary. Moreover,  the  Ottawa  route  is  safer  than 
any  other.  From  the  mouth  of  Lake  Michigan  vessels 
will  pass  under  the  shelter  of  Manitoulin  Island  to  the 
mouth  of  French  River,  avoiding  altogether  the  dangers 
of  southern  Lake  Huron,  of  the  shallow  Lake  Erie,  of 
Lake  Ontario,  and  of  the  currents  and  shoals  of  the 
Upper  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  St.  Francis.  The 
scheme  is  not  likely  to  be  too  costly.  Various  expert 
estimates  have  been  compiled,  but,  making  a  liberal 
allowance  for  contingencies,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the 
cost  of  construction  will  exceed  ^3,000,000.  Under 
the  Company's  Charter  of  Incorporation  a  liberal  sum 
($30,000,000)  is  authorized  to  be  raised  by  borrowing, 
and  it  is  expected  that  not  only  will  the  necessary 
mortgage  bonds  (bearing  4  per  cent,  interest)  be  issued 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Canadian  Government,  but 
there  is  reason  to  expect  that  the  Government  will  also 
pay  1  per  cent,  of  the  interest.    There  should,  there- 
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fore,  be  no  question  of  the  financial  stability  of  the 
scheme.  The  share  capital  is  $  10,000,000,  and  though 
it  is  only  proposed  to  charge  on  traffic  using  the  canal 
the  small  toll  of  twenty-five  cents  per  ton,  the  bulk  of 
this  traffic  (moderately  estimated  for  the  future  on  care- 
ful data  at  8,000,000  tons  annually)  will  be  so  great  that 
the  amount  borrowed  will  be  easily  repaid  in  a  few  years, 
and  there  will  be  a  reasonable  profit  besides  for  the 
shareholders.  As  a  private  speculation,  therefore,  the 
canal  is  surely  worth  the  favourable  consideration  of 
capitalists;  but  considering  the  magnitude  of _ the 
benefits  which  it  will  confer  on  the  whole  of  the  British 
Empire  in  North-West  America,  the  matter  is  one 
which  deserves  to  be  regarded  from  a  higher  standpoint 
than  that  of  the  shareholder.  It  is  a  great  Imperial 
project,  and  no  effort  should  be  spared  on  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic  to  bring  it  to  speedy  and  successful 
achievement.  Ernest  E.  Williams. 

TURKISH  LIGHT  RAILWAYS. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Therapia,  10  October,  1897. 

IN  my  last  letter  I  wrote,  "  From  all  I  hear,  it  is  the 
evident  intention  of  the  Sultan's  Ministers  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  push  forward  the  com- 
mercial development  of  their  country  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  vast  network  of  narrow-gauge  railways  both 
in  Europe  and  in  Asia."  These  words  received  a  strik- 
ing confirmation  in  the  farewell  speech  of  Sir  Edgar 
Vincent  to  the  employes  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank. 
Fresh  from  an  audience  with  the  Sultan,  Sir  Edgar 
said: — "His  Majesty  is  determined  to  give  a  great 
impetus  to  the  construction  of  railways,  and  means  to 
devote  all  the  resources  of  the  Empire  to  the  rapid  com- 
pletion of  certain  lines.  His  Majesty  has  been  struck 
by  the  strange  fact  that  districts  through  which  a  rail- 
way runs  have  been  free  from  those  disturbances  which 
have  within  the  last  two  years  reigned  in  many  parts 
of  Asia  Minor."  Following  up  Sir  Edgar  Vincent's 
speech,  the  organ  of  the  Palace  (the  "  Moniteur  Orien- 
tal ")  has  published  a  series  of  evidently  inspired 
articles  on  the  subject  of  Light  Railways.  These 
articles  deal  exhaustively  with  light  or  narrow-gauge 
railways  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  point  out  that, 
whilst  essential  for  the  development  of  commerce  in 
those  countries  which  are  not  rich  enough  to  bear 
the  burden  of  railways  of  the  normal  gauge,  they 
are  yet,  as  has  been  proved  in  India,  well  suited 
for  military  purposes.  Amongst  the  railways  which 
I  understand  the  Turkish  Government  have  decided 
to  adopt  is  one  connecting  Prevesa,  a  port  on 
the  Adriatic  situated  in  the  bay  of  Actium,  with 
Monastir  in  Albania.  This  line  will  run  through 
Louros,  a  town  first  brought  to  notice  by  its  having 
been  burnt  and  pillaged  by  the  Greeks  during  the  late 
war,  and  Janina,  the  birthplace  of  the  Haide^e  of  "  Monte 
Cristo."  Although  presenting  some  physical  difficulties, 
the  line  will  traverse  an  extraordinarily  fertile  and 
extraordinarily  beautiful  country.  Another  projected 
line  will  connect  the  Salonica  railway  with  the  Greek 
frontier,  and  a  third  European  line  will  run  from 
Cavalla,  the  tobacco  port  on  the  Aegean  Sea,  to  Drasna, 
a  station  on  the  Salonica-Constantinople  line.  In  Asia 
one  of  the  proposed  lines  will  run  from  Sinope,  famous 
for  the  shameless  massacre  of  Turks  by  Russians  in 
1853,  through  Mersivan,  Amassia,  Tokat,  Sivar,  and 
Erzingian,  to  Erzeroum,  and  thence  to  Van,  on  the 
Persian  frontier.  This  line  passes  through  a  country 
which  is  practically  destitute  of  mountains,  but  well 
watered  by  rivers  and  covered  with  valuable 
forests  ;  it  will  pass  by  some  of  the  largest  cities 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  should  revolutionize  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  Anatolia.  From  all  I  can  gather, 
this  last  line,  as  well  as  the  section  Prevesa-Janina, 
should  be  self-supporting  ;  indeed  under  proper  manage- 
ment they  ought  to  be  very  remunerative.  Whether 
English  financiers  will  care  to  embark  on  these  indus- 
tries I  cannot  say.  German  houses  are  already  feeling 
their  way,  and  the  German  Ambassador  is  giving  them 
every  support.  The  line  Scutari-Angora  was  built  by 
German  money,  and  owing  to  a  very  onerous  kilometric 
guarantee  its  shareholders  are  now  drawing  from  the 
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Turkish  Government  an  annual  sum  representing  close 
on  1 1  per  cent.  The  Salonica-Monastir  and  Salonica- 
Uskub  Nish  line  was  also  built  by  a  German  Syndicate, 
whilst  the  Salonica-Dedragatch  railway  is  owned  by  a 
French  Company.  All  these  railways  are  very  remu- 
nerative undertakings,  so  that  both  Germans  and 
French  will  strive  their  best  to  secure  the  projected 
Concessions,  and  the  Ambassadors  of  both  those  nations 
never  hesitate  to  aid  the  concession- hunters  of  their 
own  nationality.  The  long-talked-of  new  bridge  over 
the  Golden  Horn  is  once  more  on  the  tapis  and  the 
Salonica  Harbour  works.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
latter  will  be  conducted  on  sounder  commercial  princi- 
ples than  those  which  characterized  the  Constantinople 
Quays  Company,  Limited,  which,  instead  of  aiding,  has 
practically  crippled  the  trade  of  the  city.  In  fact 
Turkey  is  now  opening  up  fresh  vistas  to  the  specula- 
tive financier. 

SOME  MORE   DOUBTFUL  BARONETCIES. 

SINCE  the  year  1877  Lieutenant-Colonel  Nicholas 
William  Elphinstone  has  tried  to  induce  the  world 
at  large  to  accept  him  as  a  Baronet.  But  he  has  not 
been  successful  in  his  attempt  to  induce  a  Scottish  jury 
to  serve  him  heir  of  the  last  undoubted  Baronet  of 
the  creation  of  1628.  Dod  and  the  Windsor  make  no 
demur  to  accepting  the  Colonel  as  a  Baronet.  Burke 
ignores  him  ;  Debrett  marks  him  as  but  a  claimant. 
"  Sir"  John  Innes  of  Balveny  figures  even  in  Debrett 
as  an  undoubted  Baronet.  The  claim  of  "  Sir  "  John 
depends  upon  the  mere  assumption  of  the  dignity  by  his 
grandfather  without  even  service  of  heirship  or  proof 
of  pedigree.  A  descent  was  put  forward  from  John 
Innes  of  Edengight,  said  to  be  great- uncle  of  the  first 
Baronet ;  but  no  such  person  appears  in  the  pedigree  of 
the  family  in  Douglas's  "  Baronage."  I  think  that  the 
Editor  of  Debrett  would  be  well  advised  to  insert  this 
Baronetcy  simply  as  a  claim.  The  so-called  Baronetcy 
"  Leslie  "  of  VVardis  and  Findrassie  is  due  to  the 
assumption  of  the  dignity,  without  even  the  little 
valued  service  of  heirship,  by  a  certain  John  Leslie 
who  died  in  1S25.  A  pedigree  has  certainly  been  put 
forward  showing  a  connexion,  but  the  descent  of  the 
title  to  the  present  "Baronet"  involves  a  somewhat 
wholesale  use  of  the  letters  d.s.p.,  and  the  claim  is 
difficult  to  accept. 

"  Sir"  Herbert  Charles  Perrott  claims_  to  be  and  is 
usually  admitted  to  be  a  Baronet.  Debrett,  to  its 
credit,  declines  to  admit  the  right  fully.  "Sir"  Robert 
Perrott  is  said  to  have  been  created  a  Baronet  in  1716  : 
and  it  is  further  stated  that  the  limitation  of  the  dignity 
included  his  brother  and  his  heirs.  Now  the  Patent  is 
nowhere  registered,  nor  is  there  any  record  of  any  kind 
to  show  that  such  a  Patent  was  ever  issued  with  such  an 
extended  limitation.  "  Sir  "  Robert  died  in  1759.  In  the 
year  1767  a  Royal  Warrant  under  the  sign  manual  and 
privy  seal  (but  not  under  the  Great  Seal,  as  should  have 
been  the  case),  countersigned  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Hon.  H.  S.  Conway,  was  issued  which  declared 
"to  avoid  all  doubt  and  dispute  about  the  rank  of  our 
trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  Richard  Perrott  and  the 
heirs  male  of  his  body,  lawfully  begotten,  [he]  shall  have 
and  enjoy,  in  all  places,  assemblies  and  meetings,  the 
place,  rank  and  pre-eminence,  precedency,  privileges 
and  immunities  of  or  belonging  to  a  Baronet  of  this  our 
realm  and  to  take  precedence  from  1  July,  1716."  Now 
the  actual  registration  of  a  Patent  is  not  the  only 
record  of  the  creation  of  a  Baronetcy.  As  far  as  I  can 
learn,  there  is  no  official  record  whatsoever  to  support 
the  claim.  Does  such  a  Warrant,  obtained,  shall  we 
say,  "by  mistake,"  create  a  Baronetcy?  I  myself 
express  no  opinion,  and  merely  remark  that  "Sir" 
Herbert's  right  to  be  accepted  as  a  Baronet  is  not, 
according  to  Debrett,  officially  recorded  or  admitted. 

The  ancient  Baronetcy  of  Burton  of  Stockerston, 
Leicestershire,  created  in  1622,  came  to  a  sorry  pass 
in  1710,  when  the  fourth  Baronet,  as  it  is  believed, 
was  sentenced  at  the  Old  Bailey  to  transportation. 
Since  that  date  there  has  been  an  utter  and  absolute 
blank  until  quite  recently  (I  believe  as  late  as  1894), 
when  a  Mr.  Albert  Burton  claimed  and  assumed  the 
dignity.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  actual  details  of  his 
pedigree.    But  he  has  failed  to  prove  his  right  to  the 
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title,  and  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  he  has  also  failed 
to  induce  the  Editor  of  any  Peerage  to  accept  his  claim. 
The  Baronetcy  of  Wasteneys  of  Headen  (created  in 
1622),  which  was  presumed  to  have  become  extinct  at 
the  death  of  the  fourth  Baronet,  was  subsequently  lost 
sight  of  until  1887,  when  a  certain  William  Wasteneys 
took  to  himself,  without  the  least  proof  or  official 
recognition,  the  style  and  title  of  a  Baronet,  and  adver- 
tised the  fact  in  the  "Times  "  of  4  August,  1887. 

A  claim  to  a  Baronetcy  has  been  made  by  Robert 
Devereux  Knowles,  though  upon  what  grounds  or  to 
what  particular  Baronetcy  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to 
discover.  Another  similar  claim  is  that  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Parr,  of  Loddon,  Norwich  ;  but,  as  Dod  remarks,  "  his 
claim  cannot  be  regarded  seriously."  Dod  is  equally 
outspoken  concerning  the  claim  of  Joseph  Montagu 
Livesey  to  the  I  ivesey  Baronetcy,  created  in  1627  and 
attainted  in  1660  Proof  is  still  wanting  even  of  Mr. 
J.  M.  Livesey's  descent  from  that  family,  and  the  claim 
to  the  Baronetcy  "  is  believed  to  be  entirely  without 
foundation."  Equally  absurd  is  a  claim  made  by  Mr. 
Charles  Green,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Paddington,  to  the 
Ward  Baronetcy,  created  in  1660.  But  Mr.  Green 
contents  himself  with  urging  only  a  female  descent, 
whereas  the  Baronetcy  is  limited  to  males. 

"  Sir  "  John  Cecil  Read,  who  claims  to  be  ninth 
Baronet  of  the  creation  of  1641,  puts  forward  a  descent 
from  a  supposed  second  son  of  the  first  Baronet,  in  spite 
of  the  facts  that  the  official  pedigree  shows  him  to  have 
had  only  one  son,  and  that,  at  the  death  of  the  third 
Baronet,  the  title  was  supposed  to  have  become  extinct. 
Owing  to  the  great  laxity  at  Court  at  the  time,  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  claimant  was  actually 
knighted  as  "the  eldest  son  of  a  Baronet"  in  his 
father's  lifetime  on  the  supposition  that  his  father  was  a 
Baronet.  Needless  to  say,  no  right  of  succession  has 
been  proved  or  recorded. 

Even  the  accurate  Debrett  includes  without  question 
/me  Baronetcy  Sinclair  of  Dunbeath  under  a  supposed 
creation  of  163 1,  and  likewise  assigns  a  Baronetcy 
of  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Earl  of  Caithness.  The  Windsor 
also  gives  a  163 1  Baronetcy  to  both  Lord  Caithness 
and  "Sir  "John  Rose  George  Sinclair.  Dod  likewise 
credits  them  both  with  a  163 1  Baronetcy.  Burke  gives 
a  1631  creation  to  Lord  Caithness  and  a  supposed 
later  creation,  1704,  to  "  Sir  John."  This  1704  creation 
the  Windsor  gives  as  well  as  a  163 1  baronetcy  to 
"Sir  John,"  who  himself  believes  in  and  claims  both 
163 1  and  1704.  Foster  apparently  altogether  ignores  the 
latter,  and  he  inserts  "Sir  John"  in  "chaos."  He 
denies  Lord  Caithness  a  Baronetcy,  though  he  states 
that  the  "  Sinclairs  of  Mey  "  (who  were  the  ancestors 
of  the  later  Earls  Caithness)  wrongfully  assumed  the 
Baronetcy  of  Sinclair  of  Dunbeath.  Now  there  is  no 
record  of  the  1704  creation  in  Mylne's  list,  nor  is  there 
any  record  in  Mylne's  list  of  the  creation  of  Sir  John 
Sinclair  of  Dunbeath  (son  of  George  Sinclair  of  Mey) 
as  a  baronet  2  Jan.  163 1.  Nor  is  either  Patent  regis- 
tered. But  in  Mylne's  list  there  is  a  baronetcy  noted  : 
"2  June  1631.  St.  Clair,  James,  of  Cambsie.  Sealed 
18  June,  163 1  A.M.  (i.e.  heirs  male  whatsoever).  Son 
lawfull  of  Sir  William  Sinclare  of  Catboll,  Kt.— E. 
Caithness."  It  may  therefore,  I  think,  be  safely  con- 
cluded that  of  these  the  1631  Baronetcy  is  the  only  one 
to  which  Lord  Caithness  has  rightly  succeeded.  The 
real  point  at  issue  is,  Was  there  a  creation  in  1704? 
What  is  the  evidence  for  such  a  supposition  ?  In  the 
meantime  Dod,  Debrett,  and  the  Windsor  may  safely 
remove  the  1631  creation  from  "  Sir"  John.  X. 

SEWAGE   AND  TYPHOID. 

TC*ROM  the  chemical  point  of  view,  sewage  is  a  turbid, 
J-  evil-smelling  fluid,  consisting  of  water  in  which  is 
suspended  a  varying  quantity  of  harmless  mud,  and 
containing,  partly  in  solution  and  partly  suspended,  a 
large  quantity  of  ammoniacal  organic  matter.  The 
intricate  chemical  compounds  of  which  living  material 
is  composed  are  in  process  of  decomposition,  and  in 
the  kaleidoscopic  rearrangements  of  molecules  and 
atoms  many  exceedingly  poisonous  chemical  com- 
pounds are  temporarily  formed.  The  chief  agents  in 
the  disintegrating  process  are  the  microbes  that  cause 
putrefaction  and  fermentation,  and  an  absorption  of 


oxygen  is  the  main  chemical  incident  in  the  whole 
series  of  changes.  As  long  as  decomposition  proceeds 
the  fluid  is  fatal  to  all  animals  except  a  few  lowly  and 
extremely  specialized  forms,  because  of  the  presence  of 
poisons  and  absence  of  oxygen.  It  cannot  support 
green  plants  because  of  the  turbidity  and  absence  of 
nitrates.  When  the  fluid  ceases  to  absorb  oxygen, 
when  green  plants  appear  in  it,  and  when  the  ammo- 
niacal organic  matter  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  a 
tenth  of  a  grain  in  a  gallon,  the  purifying  putrefaction 
is  over,  and  the  sewage  has  become  harmless  to  animal 
life.  In  the  daily  round  of  nature  such  a  process  is  a 
normal  event.  On  a  small  scale  it  may  be  watched 
with  the  greatest  ease.  A  rich  soup  that  has  begun 
to  "go  wrong  "  is  an  organic  fluid  as  nauseous  as  the 
sewage  of  any  great  city.  Let  a  glass  vessel  be  filled 
up  to  a  mark  with  this  and  placed  in  the  open  air.  For 
a  few  hours  or  days,  according  to  the  temperature 
and  the  organic  richness  of  the  soup,  the  liquid  will 
become  more  and  more  offensive.  A  thick  scum  will 
rise  to  the  surface,  and  a  drop  of  this,  placed  under  the 
microscope,  will  be  found  swarming  with  the  microbes 
and  animalcuke  of  putrescence.  Gradually  a  change 
comes  :  the  disagreeable  odours  disappear,  the  scum 
sinks  slowly  to  the  bottom  as  an  almost  imperceptible 
deposit,  and,  as  the  fluid  clears,  a  tinge  of  green,  due 
to  the  appearance  of  little  green  plants,  becomes 
visible.  The  nauseous  fluid  has  been  changed  into 
water  as  harmless  as  that  of  a  clear  river  or  lake.  The 
organisms  of  putrescence,  having  destroyed  the  organic 
matter,  themselves  disappear,  many  dying  and  being 
devoured,  the  others  giving  rise  to  quiescent  spores. 

Where  there  is  sufficient  space,  Nature  disposes  of 
her  waste  matter  in  this  simple  fashion,  and  the 
nitrates,  formed  by  oxidization  of  the  nitrogen  in 
organic  matter,  form  a  necessary  food  for  new  cycles  of 
life.  The  refuse  of  wild  animals  and  of  scattered 
nomadic  tribes  does  not  accumulate,  but,  after  rapid 
treatment  by  microbes,  becomes  harmless  and  useful 
inorganic  matter.  In  many  great  rivers  the  pollution 
is  too  great  to  make  purification  possible  until  the 
sea  is  reached  ;  but  in  the  tidal  waters  the  process 
that  may  be  seen  in  a  glass  vessel  takes  place.  At  a 
little  distance  from  the  discharge  of  the  river  the  puri- 
fication has  been  accomplished  and  a  multitudinous 
microscopic  green  life  is  to  be  found.  Upon  this  shoals 
of  little  animals  feed,  and  these  in  turn  attract  larger 
animals,  so  that  near  the  outflow  of  all  great  rivers  are 
to  be  found  the  richest  fishing  grounds.  The  fishing 
grounds  of  the  Cornish  coast  owe  much  to  the  sewage 
of  the  Severn  ;  the  herrings  of  Loch  Fyne  fatten  on  an 
abundant  life  which  depends  largely  on  the  refuse  of 
the  Clyde  ;  there  is  the  same  relation  between  the 
Thames  and  the  rich  fishing  grounds  off  the  coasts  of 
Norfolk  and  Essex. 

In  a  populous  country  like  England  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  trust  to  the  unguided  ways  of  nature. 
So  long  as  a  great  part  of  our  water  supply  comes 
from  rivers  and  collecting  areas  to  which  surface 
drainage  has  access,  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  that  the 
waste  matter  be  carefully  collected  and  directed  into 
special  channels.  When  it  is  possible  to  lead  it 
directly  to  the  sea  there  is  no  need  for  any  special 
treatment  ;  when  it  has  to  reach  the  sea  by  way  of 
rivers  something  must  be  done  before  it  is  allowed  to 
escape.  The  plan  most  in  vogue  is  a  complicated 
arrangement  of  precipitation  and  filtration.  The  raw 
sewage  is  allowed  to  stand  in  great  tanks,  in  which, 
under  the  influence  of  gravitation,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  organic  and  inorganic  suspended  matter  is  allowed 
to  settle  to  the  bottom,  while  chemical  treatment  throws 
down  a  large  proportion  of  the  soluble  impurities.  The 
effluent  is  then  subjected  to  repeated  nitrations,  and,  in 
the  best  sewage  works,  a  high  standard  of  purification 
is  reached.  These  processes,  however,  are  expensive 
and  require  constant  skilled  attention.  Moreover, 
there  remains  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  the  fcetid 
sludge  which  collects  in  the  tanks.  Shipping  it  out  to 
sea  for  discharge  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  shore 
is  always  costly,  and  often  impracticable.  Desiccation 
and  subsequent  burning  are  the  usual  modes  of  treat- 
ment, and,  in  some  of  the  most  recent  plants,  the  burn- 
ing of  the  sludge  provides  steam  power,  not  only  for 
the  sewage  works  themselves,  but  for  other  municipal 
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concerns,  such  as  electric  lighting-.  It  is  probably  in  this 
direction  that  the  best  future  of  sewage-works  lies. 

The  method  of  sewage  disposal  from  which,  perhaps, 
most  has  been  hoped  and  least  obtained,  is  what  is  called 
sewage  farming.  After  a  varying  preliminary  treatment, 
the  sewage  is  led  upon  soil,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  bene- 
ficent microbes  of  the  earth,  a  process  of  nitrification 
goes  on,  in  which  the  organic  nitrogenous  matter  is 
turned  into  fertilizing  substances  of  great  value.  The 
effluent  from  a  field  treated  in  this  way  is  of  high  purity 
when  the  process  is  at  its  best,  but  the  frost  of  winter 
stops  the  action  of  bacteria  completely,  and  sudden 
rain  storms  may  send  impure  material  over  the  effluent 
channels.  Moreover  the  conduct  of  the  farm  requires 
exceedingly  skilled,  expert  management,  and  in  a 
majority  of  cases  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  crops  pro- 
duced, taking  one  year  with  another,  have  reduced  the 
cost  of  the  processes  and  management  to  any  material 
extent. 

The  city  of  Exeter  has  recently  established  works 
for  dealing  with  part  of  the  local  sewage  upon  a  new 
method  in  which  the  natural  processes  of  bacterial 
action  play  the  chief  part.  Messrs.  T.  H.  Pearmain  & 
C.  G.  Moor,  two  well-known  experts  in  sanitary 
matters,  have  issued  an  interesting  report  upon  the  new 
process.  If  we  omit  consideration  of  a  number  of  inge- 
nious mechanical  contrivances,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
secure  an  automatic  adjustment  of  inflows  and  outflows, 
we  may  describe  the  essential  part  of  the  new  process 
as  an  extension  of  the  simple  experiment  in  bacterial 
purification  which  we  described  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article.  The  raw  sewage  is  conducted  to  a  huge 
underground  "  septic  tank,"  in  which  the  myriad 
bacteria  of  putrefaction  and  fermentation  are  allowed 
to  perform  their  chemical  work  under  the  best  possible 
conditions.  The  tank  is  constructed  to  hold  a  little  more 
than  the  sewage  of  a  day,  and  in  it  the  process  of 
decomposition  is  said  to  be  so  rapid  and  complete  that 
practically  no  deposit  of  sludge  is  formed.  From  the 
septic  tank  the  effluent  is  directed  to  a  series  of  gigantic 
filters,  which  are  arranged  so  that  each  filter  gets  a 
week's  rest  every  month.  Each  filter,  after  being  filled, 
remains  full  about  three  hours  before  its  discharge. 
The  effluent  from  the  filters  is  stated  to  have  an  unusual 
purity,  and  to  be  in  a  more  fit  condition  for  immediate 
discharge  to  a  river  than  the  effluent  from  other 
processes.  Until  a  much  longer  trial  has  been  made, 
it  would  be  premature  to  pronounce  definitely  upon  the 
advantage  of  the  new  process.  It  is  urgent  that  some 
experiments  be  made  upon  the  fate  of  the  more  common 
pathogenic  bacteria  in  passage  through  the  tanks  and 
filters.  Without  very  definite  experimental  evidence,  it 
would  be  rash  to  predict  that  the  microbes  of  typhoid 
would  be  destroyed  by  so  rapid  a  passage  through  a 
septic  tank  and  a  filter.  The  new  system,  however,  is 
so  easily  managed  and  so  inexpensive  that  it  is  certain 
to  obtain  adequate  trial  and  to  be  watched  by  sanitary 
experts. 

THE  LAWS  OF  GOLF. 

~\  "\  JE  have  the  happiness  of  finding  occasion  to  sym- 
V  V  pathize  with  the  emotions  of  a  Peer  Spiritual. 
We  allude  to  the  right  reverend  golfer  whose  letter  we 
publish  to-day.  It  is  certainly  shameful  that  there  is  a 
law  putting  his  Lordship  into  such  a  plight.  Of  course, 
having  played  six  in  the  bunker,  and  being  still  there, 
the  Bishop  could  not  reasonably,  even  if  he  were 
allowed  to  play  from  the  summit  of  the  battlement, 
expect  to  win  the  hole.  Four  is  the  Bogey  score,  and 
if  he  took  two  to  get  into  the  bunker  his  Lordship  could 
not  well  hole  out  in  less  than  eight.  That  indicates  a 
penalty  too  severe.  It  was  mere  ill  luck,  not  bad  play, 
that  prevented  the  prelate  from  landing  on  top  of  the 
mound  with  his  second  shot.  Had  he  landed  there  and 
been  allowed  to  go  on,  his  Lordship  might  have  been 
equal  with  Bogey  in  the  result.  That  he  should  have 
had  to  retire  into  the  bunker  when  he  was  well  over  it 
is  hard  lines.  The  law  is  insensate,  too.  Laws  should 
encourage  us  in  good  conduct.  In  the  matter  under 
consideration  they  are  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of 
progress.  To  lie  on  the  battlement  in  two  would 
have  been  very  good  play  on  the  part  of  his  Lordship  ; 
but,  instead  of  recognizing  that  fact,  a  law  of  the 
game  would  have  punished  him  for  having  made  an 


excellent  second  shot.  To  speak  the  facts  thus  is  to 
condemn  the  law.  Playing  against  our  correspondent, 
a  temporal  Peer,  being,  naturally,  of  worldly  mind, 
would,  unlike  the  Bishop,  who,  no  doubt,  in  his  second 
shot,  wielded  his  iron  with  a  whole  heart  and  sound 
trust  in  Providence,  have  dropped  ten  yards  short  of 
the  bunker  in  his  second,  and  skipped  over  to  the  green 
with  a  wrist  shot  in  his  third.  That  is  not  golf.  It  is 
diplomacy.  It  is  abhorrent.  It  has  no  sanction  from 
antiquity. 

In  antiquity,  which  is  still  in  full  blast  at  St.  Andrews, 
God  made  the  bunkers  and  they  are  innocent.  Near 
Town  man  made  them  and  they  are  ridiculous.  The 
worst  part  of  them,  that  which  the  Bishop  ineffectually 
besieged,  is  more  like  a  tennis  wall  than  any  item  in  a 
rational  bunker.  It  is  perpendicular,  which  is  rarely 
the  case  at  St.  Andrews  ;  it  is  often  invincible, 
which  a  bunker  should  never  be.  We  are  surprised 
at  the  moderation  of  the  Bishop's  protest.  He 
complains  only  of  the  law  which  prevented  him  from 
playing  when  at  last  he  had  got  out  of  the  sandy 
slough  of  despond.  Willingly  should  we  have  pub- 
lished stinging  criticisms  of  the  character  of  the  English 
bunkers  themselves.  Their  resemblance  to  real  bunkers 
is  as  spurious  as  that  of  Shakspeare  is  to  Mr.  Hall 
Caine.  At  St.  Andrews,  or  at  any  other  reasonable 
place,  age  cannot  wither,  nor  custom  stale,  the  infinite 
variety  of  bunkers.  They  are  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  ; 
and  many  a  fine  drive  have  we  witnessed  out  of  every 
one  of  them.  In  the  inland  English  courses  they  have 
no  variety  at  all.  There  they  are  constituted  by  a 
measured  excavation  on  the  soil  and  the  building  of  a 
perpendicular  and  otherwise  depressing  mound.  The 
mound  is  the  main  achievement,  and  that  is  very  absurd. 
On  rational  links  there  are  mounds  innumerable,  and 
they  are  not  regarded  as  bunkers.  You  may  lie  against 
them,  or  on  top  of  them,  or,  on  the  other  side,  with  a 
hanging  ball  ;  and,  wheresoever  you  are,  you  play  with- 
out penalty,  and  often  well.  The  genius  of  the  game 
has  not  been  caught  on  the  inland  courses  of  England. 
Those  courses  are  artificial  in  their  hazards,  and  the 
framers  of  the  regulations  have  applied  natural  laws  to 
an  unspiritual  world.  The  result  is  a  Bishop  in  a  Bunker 
inwardly  swearing  like  a  trooper. 

His  Lordship  has  our  sincere  sympathy.  When  he 
was  slashing  away  ten  yards  from  the  Seventh  Hole 
he  was  not  allowed  to  ground  his  mashie.  That  was 
ridiculous.  The  law  is  rational  on  a  seaside  course  ; 
for  there  the  sand  is  silt,  and  sometimes  you  could  tee 
the  ball  if  you  could  ground  your  club.  It  is  folly  any- 
where near  London  ;  for  there  the  sand  is  either  slush 
or  cement,  and  to  tee  the  ball  is  impossible.  To  a 
Bishop  in  a  Bunker  by  the  seaside  there  would  be  the 
possibility  of  fraud  ;  to  a  prelate  in  that  plight  at 
Ranelagh  there  is  none.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
Hell  at  St.  Andrews  is  strewed  with  bad  intentions  in 
the  way  of  bunkers,  there  is  not  in  it  a  single  malignity 
of  luck  which  his  Lordship  could  not  undo  with  a  light 
iron  ;  yet  we  should  confidently  lay  ten  to  one  against 
the  chance  of  even  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  coming 
out  square  with  Bogey  if  his  Grace  landed  in  a  bunker 
anywhere  at  Ranelagh.  The  certainty  that  we  should 
win  our  bet  is  scandalous.  We  commend  the  thought 
to  the  consideration  of  all  moral  golfers.  We  commend 
it  also  to  the  consideration  of  thoughtful  golfers,  who 
will  perceive  that  the  rules  of  golf  at  St.  Andrews  are 
not  applicable  to  destinies  in  the  shaping  of  whose 
hazards  neither  the  wind  of  the  North  Sea  nor  Tom 
Morris  has  had  a  say. 

A  BELATED  CRITICISM  OF 
"  PARSIFAL." 

SOME  time  ago  I  promised  to  deal  with  the  Bayreuth 
mode  of  playing  "  Parsifal."  My  criticisms  were 
jotted  down  and  would  have  appeared  on  2  October  but  for 
the  unsatisfactory  duty  of  offering  some  severe  criticisms 
on  Mr.  Maitland's  edition  of  "  King  Arthur."  Those 
criticisms,  by  the  way,  were  warmly  endorsed  by  Sir 
Charles  Purcell  Taylor,  who  claims  to  have  in  his  pos- 
session the  only  authoritative  score  ;  they  have  been 
repeated  and  their  justice  admitted  by  the  ablest  London 
and  provincial  critics  ;  but  although  they  drew  some 
characteristic  insolence  from  the  charming  German- 
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Jewish  gentleman  who  writes  in  the  "  Sunday  Times," 
they  have  not  been  answered  by  any  competent  critic 
for  the  simple  reason  that  no  competent  critic  will  risk 
damaging  his  reputation  by  asserting  that  any  answer  is 
possible.    Silence  is  Mr.  Maitland's  only  safety.  This 
duty  has  thrown  my  "  Parsifal"  criticisms  so  far  back 
that  I  should  not  offer  them  now  had  not  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's book  on  Wagner  come  my  way.    It  shows  me 
that  the  old  game  is  being  pursued  as  busily  as  ever. 
Since  Wagner's  death  the  world  has  been  carefully 
and   persistently   taught  that   only  Bayreuth   can  do 
justice  to  "Parsifal";   and  since  the  world  believes 
anything  if  it  is  said  often  enough  it  has  come  to  think 
it  sheer  blasphemy  to   dream   of  giving  "  Parsifal  " 
elsewhere  than  at  Bayreuth.     "Parsifal"  is  not  an 
opera — it  is  a  sacred  revelation  ;  and  just  as  the  seed  of 
Aaron  alone  could  serve  as  priests  in  the  sacred  rites  of 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  so  only  the  seed  of  Wagner 
can  serve  as  priests — that  is  to  say,  as  chief,  directing 
priests — when  "  Parsifal  "  is  played.    Thus  declare  the 
naive  dwellers  in  Villa  Wahnfried,  modestly  forgetting 
the  missing  link  in  the  chain  of  argument  which  should 
prove  them  alone  to  be  the  people  qualified  to  per- 
form "  Parsifal  "  ;  and  I  regret  to  observe  the  support 
they  receive  from  a  number  of  Englishmen  and  Scotch- 
men, who  are  grown  more  German  than  the  Germans, 
and  just  as  religiously  forget  to  make  any  reference  to 
this  missing  link  of  proof.     But   these  Germanized 
Scotchmen  and  Englishmen  work  hard  for  Bayreuth  : 
now  they  whisper  in  awestruck  tones  of  the  beauty 
and  significance  of  "Parsifal";  now  they  howl  at  the 
unhappy  writers  in  the  daily  and  weekly  Press  who  dare 
to  find  little  significance  and  less  beauty  in  the  Bayreuth 
representation  ;  and,  to   do  them  bare  justice,  until 
lately  they  have  been  fairly  successful  in  persuading  the 
world  to  think  with  them.     Verily,  they  have  their 
reward— they    partake    of    afternoon    tea    at  Villa 
Wahnfried  ;   they   enjoy  the  honour  of  bowing  low 
to   the   second    Mrs.  Wagner  ;   Wagner's   legal  de- 
scendants cordially  take  them  by  the  hand.    And  they 
go  away  refreshed  and  again  spread  the  report  of 
the  artistic  and  moral  and  religious  supremacy  of  Bay- 
reuth ;  and  the  world  listens  and  goes  up  joyfully  to 
Bayreuth  to  be  taxed — one  pound  sterling  per  head  per 
"Parsifal"  representation.     The  performances  over, 
the  world  comes  away  mightily  edified,  having  seen 
nothing  with  its  own  eyes,  heard  nothing  with  its  own 
ears,  having  understood  nothing  at  all.     Having,  in 
fact,  so  totally  miscomprehended  everything  as  to  think 
"Parsifal"  a  Christian  drama;  having  been  too  deaf 
to  realize  that  the  singers  were  frequently  out  of  the 
key,  and  too  blind  to  observe  that  the  scenery  in  the 
second  act  resembled  a  cheap  cretonne  and  that  many 
of  the  flower-maidens  were  at  least  eight  feet  in  cir- 
cumference.   On  the  way  home  the  world  whiles  away 
the  long  railway  journey  by  reading  metaphysical  dis- 
quisitions on   "'Parsifal'    and    the    Ideal  Woman," 
"'Parsifal'  and  the  Thing-in-Itself,"  "The  Swan  in 
'Parsifal'  and  its  Relation  to  the  Higher  Vegetari- 
anism."   It  knows  the  name  of  every  leit-motif  and 
can  nearly  pronounce  the  German  for  it ;  it  can  refer 
to  the  Essay  on  Beethoven  apropos  of  Kundry's  scream 
(or  yawn)  in  the  second  act  ;  it  can  chat  learnedly  of 
Klingsor,  in  pathetic  ignorance  of  his  real  offence,  and 
explain  why  Amfortas  has  his  wound  on  the  right  side 
although  the  libretto  distinctly  states  it  to  be  situated 
on  the  left.    It  is  a  fact  that  this  year  a  lady  was  heard 
to  ask  why  Parsifal   quarrelled  with  his  wife  in  the 
second  act  ;  and  I  may  mention  that  an  admirer  of 
"  Parsifal  "  asked  me  who  the  dark  man  was  in  the  first 
act  of  "  The  Valkyrie"  and  whether  Sieglinde  or  Brunn- 
hilde  was  burnt  in  the  last.    The  which  is  eminently 
amusing,    and    conjures  up  before  one    a   vision  of 
Richard,  not  wailing,  like  the  youth  in  Shelley's  "  Pro- 
metheus Unbound,"  for  the  faith  he  kindled,  but  gazing 
patiently,  rather  wearily,  with  a  kindly  ironical  smile, 
on  the  world  he  conquered,  on  the  world  that  adores 
him  because  it  fails  to  understand  him. 

Happily  it  is  not  my  business  to  reform  the  world  ; 
and  at  this  late  date,  when  so  many  of  the  idealists 
who  felt  with  Parsifal  in  his  remorse  about  the  duck- 
shooting  episode  are  applying  the  lesson  by  wantonly 
slaughtering  every  harmless  creature  they  can  hit,  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  point  out  in  any  detail  how 


very  wrong  and  absurd  is  the  world's  estimate  of  the 
Bayreuth  performance.  In  fact,  were  it  my  object  to 
assist  in  the  destruction  of  Bayreuth  no  better  plan 
could  be  found  than  that  of  approving  cordially  of 
everything  Bayreuth  does.  For  it  is  fast  driving 
away  all  sincere  lovers  of  Wagner  ;  it  lives  now  on 
fashionable  ladies,  betting  men  and  politicians  ;  when 
the  fashion  changes  and  these  depart  the  Bayreuth 
festivals  will  come  to  an  end.  Bayreuth  is  only  an 
affectation  ;  not  one  pilgrim  in  a  hundred  understands 
"The  Ring"  or  "  Parsifal"  ;  not  one  in  a  thousand  is 
really  impressed  by  anything  deeper  than  the  mere 
novelty  of  the  business.  Visitors  go  and  are  moved 
by  the  shooting  of  the  duck  (the  libretto  calls  it  a  swan, 
but  the  management  chooses  to  use  a  duck)  ;  they  talk 
of  Wagner's  love  of  animals  and  of  how  they  love 
animals  themselves  ;  they  go  straight  from  Bayreuth  to 
Scotland  and  show  their  love  in  true  sportsmanlike 
fashion  by  treating  animals,  birds  and  fishes  with  a 
degree  of  cruelty  so  appalling  as  to  disgust  every  right- 
thinking  and  right-feeling  man  and  woman  ;  and  they 
tell  you  that  the  stag  likes  to  be  disembowelled,  the  bird 
to  have  its  wings  shattered,  the  fish  to  be  torn  to  pieces 
in  its  agonized  struggle  for  life.  Or  having  been  moved 
by  the  consequences  of  sin,  they  straightway  go  and 
prepare  cases  for  the  divorce  courts  ;  having  ap- 
preciated the  purity  and  peace  of  monastery  life 
and  a  daily  communion  service  they  return  with- 
out hesitation  or  sense  of  inconsistency  to  their 
favourite  modes  of  gambling  ;  having  revelled  in  the 
most  lovely  music  in  the  world  they  proceed  to  listen 
nightly  to  the  ugliest  and  silliest  music  in  the  world. 
Their  appreciation  of  Bayreuth  is  a  sham  ;  they  would 
cheerfully  go  elsewhere — say  to  Homburg — if  Bayreuth 
were  shut  up  ;  and  before  long  they  will  goto  Homburg 
or  elsewhere  whether  Bayreuth  is  shut  up  or  not.  But 
I  want  to  go  to  Bayreuth  :  therefore  I  must  point  out — 
though,  as  I  have  said,  in  no  detail — -what  is  wrong, 
and  what  must  be  done  to  draw  enough  people  to  keep 
the  show  running.  I  assume  of  course  that  there  are 
a  number  of  people  who  actually  want  to  hear  "  Par- 
sifal "  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  despite  the  poverty  and 
immoral  tendency  of  the  drama,  it  is  well  worth  hearing, 
rightly  performed. 

To  begin  with,  there  was  little  fault  to  find  with  the 
orchestra.  Seidl  conducted.  It  was  necessary  for  me 
to  come  down  very  heavily  upon  him  when  he  was  at 
Covent  Garden  in  the  summer  ;  and  how  he  played  so 
badly  then  is  inexplicable  to  me  after  hearing  him  play 
so  finely  at  Bayreuth.  After  Siegfried  Wagner's  wretched 
muddling  in  "The  Ring"  it  was  delightful  merely  to 
feel  secure  against  blundering  ;  but,  besides  that,  Seidl's 
interpretation  of  many  parts — the  prelude,  the  flower- 
maidens'  waltz,  the  Good-Friday  music — had  a  delicacy 
and  sweetness  of  which  1  had  not  thought  him  capable.  In 
a  word  his  conducting  of  the  opera  was  a  thoroughly  com- 
petent piece  of  work  which  makes  me  hope  that  when  he 
plays  here  next  year  he  will  be  able  to  treat  "  Siegfried," 
"  The  Valkyrie,"  "Tristan"  and  the  rest  with  greater 
justice  than  he  did  this  year.  But  when  I  have  men- 
tioned this,  and  the  fine  acting  and  singing  of  Brema 
as  Kundry,  of  Perron  as  Amfortas,  of  Van  Dyck  as 
Parsifal  and  of  Wachter  as  Gurnemanz,  the  list  of  good 
features  is  exhausted.  To  come  to  the  unsatisfactory 
ones,  the  flower-maidens  were  horrifying.  They  were 
nearly  all,  I  was  assured,  distinguished  prima-donnas 
from  other  theatres  ;  and  that  was  easily  believed. 
Repeatedly,  when  I  was  sitting  with  some  German 
friend  partaking  of  the  national  fluid  which  is  the 
despair  of  the  drunkard  because  fruition  (as  Dr. 
Johnson  calls  it)  never  arrives,  a  respectable  lady  of 
mature  years  and  very  considerable  dimensions  would 

pass  ;  and  my  friend  would  point  her  out  as  Frau  

of  the   Opera.    When  I  asked  what  part  she  was 

taking  in  the  Festival,  the  answer  was  "  She  is  one  of 
the  flower-maidens."  Thus  I  gradually  learnt  why 
Parsifal  was  quite  able  to  withstand  their  wiles  : 
Klingsor  himself,  in  his  palmiest  days,  could  have 
resisted  them  without  an  effort.  Their  dresses  and 
headgear  alone  were  enough  to  have  turned  Don  Juan 
from  his  ways— that  is  to  say  they  were  as  ugly  in 
form  and  as  distracting  in  colour  as  any  German  haus- 
frau's  holiday  attire.  The  chorus  of  knights  was  less 
ludicrous  ;  but  the  procession  business  was  painfully 
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suggestive  of  soldiers  drilling  ;  and  the  drinking  at  the 
love-feast  was  like  the  drinking  of  a  health  at  the 
solemnly  inebriated  stage  of  an  alderman's  dinner. 
What  the  little  children  were  doing  there  I  cannot 
guess  :  the  boys  might  possibly  be  press-ganged  to 
recruit  the  body  of  knights  ;  but  what  is  supposed  to 
become  of  the  girls  ?  They  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
score  ;  and  they  cannot  belong  to  any  of  the  choirs,  for 
the  chorus  is  heard  from  the  middle  height  and  the 
dome  after  they  have  marched  out.  But  the  most 
odious  feature  of  the  whole  business  was  the  scenery. 
It  was  like  a  series  of  German  chromolithographs.  It 
did  not  even  possess  the  ordinary  Bayreuth  merit  of 
realism.  The  great  hall  seemed  jerry-built  ;  the  Magic 
garden  was  obvious  canvas  and  pasteboard  ;  the  back- 
cloth  in  the  first  scene  of  the  last  act  was  too  evidently 
a  backcloth.  The  colours  throughout  were  joy-killing  ; 
they  matched  excellently  the  dresses  of  the  flower- 
maidens.  Finally,  there  was  no  trace  of  the  Wagner 
spirit  in  any  part  of  the  performance.  The  Wagner 
spirit  was  an  artistic  spirit,  and  though  there  are  indica- 
tions of  pains  having  been  taken  with  many  details, 
there  are  no  indications  of  the  pains  having  been  taken 
by  people  of  the  artistic  temperament.  The  Wagner 
tribe  doubtless  are  zealous  and  earnest  enough  ;  but 
earnestness  and  zeal  do  not  connote  artistic  tempera- 
ment or  even  ability.  I  may  close  these  belated  remarks 
by  pointing  out  that  Bayreuth  needs,  for  "  Parsifal," 

(1)  entirely  new  scenery  and  dresses  designed  by  artists 
with  something  better  than  Whitechapel  tastes  in  colour ; 

(2)  a  new  pack  of  flower-maidens,  if  possible  none  of 
them  to  be  over  60  years  of  age  ;  (3)  a  stage-director 
who  will  substitute  something  approaching  natural  and 
flexible  acting  for  the  present  wooden  and  artificial  at- 
titudinizing. If  these  things  could  be  done  at  any  rate 
the  performances  would  cease  to  be  generators  of  cen- 
trifugal force  :  they  might  not  precisely  attract  people, 
but  they  would  not  send  them  flying  off  at  a  tangent  in 
disorderly  crowds. 

Naturally  I  repaired  to  the  Court  Theatre  on  Wed- 
nesday evening  to  hear  "The  Children  of  the  King. 
A  fairy  tale  in  three  acts,  translated  by  Carl  Armbruster, 
from  the  German  of  Ernest  Rosmer.  Revised  by  John 
Davidson.  The  music  composed  by  Engelbert  Hum- 
perdinck."  The  music,  however,  is  of  the  slightest; 
and  though  the  play  seems  to  me  utter  rubbish,  calcu- 
lated to  please  neither  young  nor  grown  up  children,  it 
will  be  fairer  to  the  management  if  I  say  nothing  about 
the  affair,  but  hand  it  over  to  my  colleague  G.  B.  S. 
For  I  cordially  hate  all  spoken  plays  ;  and  the  modern 
theatre  is  to  me  the  abomination  of  desolation. 

J.  F.  R. 

THE  THEATRES. 

"Never  Again."  A  farcical  comedy  in  three  acts. 
By  Maurice  Desvallieres  and  Antony  Mars.  Vaude- 
ville Theatre,  11  October,  1897. 

"One  Summer's  Day."  A  love  story  in  three  acts. 
By  H.  V.  Esmond.    Comedy  Theatre. 

"The  White  Heather."  By  Cecil  Raleigh  and  Henry 
Hamilton.    Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

T  CAN  hardly  estimate  offhand  how  many  visits  to 
J-  "  Never  Again  "  at  the  Vaudeville  would  enable  an 
acute  acrostician  to  unravel  its  plot.  Probably  not 
less  than  seventeen.  It  may  be  that  there  is  really  no 
plot,  and  that  the  whole  bewildering  tangle  of  names 
and  relationships  is  a  sham.  If  so,  it  shows  how  super- 
fluous a  real  plot  is.  In  this  play  every  one  who  opens 
a  door  and  sees  somebody  outside  it  utters  a  yell  of 
dismay  and  slams  the  door  to  as  if  the  fiend  in  person 
had  knocked  at  it.  When  anybody  enters  a  room,  he  or 
she  is  received  with  a  roar  of  confusion  and  terror, 
and  frantically  ejected  by  bodily  violence.  The  audience 
does  not  know  why  ;  but  as  each  member  of  it 
thinks  he  ought  to,  and  believes  that  his  neighbour 
does,  he  echoes  the  yell  of  the  actor  with  a  shout  of 
laughter;  and  so  the  piece  "  goes  "  immensely.  It  is, 
to  my  taste,  a  vulgar,  stupid,  noisy,  headachy,  tedious 
business.  One  actor,  Mr.  Ferdinand  Gottschalk,  shows 
remarkable  talent,  both  as  actor  and  mimic,  in  the  part 
of  a  German  musician  ;  but  this  character  is  named 
Katzenjammer,  which  can  produce  no  effect  whatever 
on  those  who  do  not  know  what  it  means,  and  must 


sicken  those  who  do.  There  is  of  course  a  Shake- 
spearean precedent  in  "Twelfth  Night";  but  even  in 
the  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth  they  did  not  keep 
repeating  Sir  Toby's  surname  all  over  the  stage,  whereas 
this  play  is  all  Katzenjammer  :  the  word  is  thrown  in 
the  face  of  the  audience  every  two  or  three  minutes. 
Unfortunately  this  is  only  part  of  the  puerile  enjoyment 
of  mischief  and  coarseness  for  their  own  sakes  which 
is  characteristic  not  so  much  of  the  play  as  of  the 
method  of  its  presentation.  And  as  that  method  is 
aggressively  American,  and  is  apparently  part  of  a 
general  design  on  Mr.  Charles  Frohman's  part  to 
smarten  up  our  stage  habits  by  Americanizing  them,  it 
raises  a  much  larger  question  than  the  merits  of  an 
insignificant  version  of  a  loose  French  farce. 

I  need  hardly  point  out  to  intelligent  Americans  that 
any  difference  which  exists  between  American  methods 
and  English  ones  must  necessarily  present  itself  to  the 
American  as  an  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the  English, 
and  to  the  Englishman  as  an  inferiority  on  the  part  of 
the  Americans  ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  two  nations 
were  agreed  as  to  the  superiority  of  any  particular 
method,  they  would  both  adopt  it,  and  the  difference 
would  disappear,  since  it  can  hardly  be  seriously  con- 
tended that  the  average  English  actor  cannot,  if  he 
chooses,  do  anything  that  the  average  American  actor 
can  do,  or  vice  versa.    Consequently  nothing  is  more 
natural  and  inevitable  than  that  Mr.  Frohman,'  con- 
fronted  with    English    stage   business,    should  feel 
absolutely  confident  that  he  can  alter  it  for  the  better. 
But  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  the  English  public 
will  agree  with  him.     For  example,  if  in  a  farcical 
comedy  a  contretemps  is  produced  by  the  arrival  of  an 
unwelcome  visitor,  and  the  English  actor  extricates 
himself  from  the  difficulty  by  half  bowing,  half  coax- 
ing the  intruder  out,  it  may  seem   to  Mr.  Frohman 
much  funnier  and  livelier  that  he  should  resort  to  the 
summary  and  violent  methods  of  a  potman,  especially 
if  the  visitor  is  an  elderly  lady.    Now  I  do  not  deny 
that  Mr.  Frohman  may  strike  on  a  stratum  of  English 
society  which  will  agree  with  him,  nor  even  that  for 
twenty  years  to  come  the  largest  fortunes  made  in 
theatrical  enterprise  may  be  made  by  exploiting  that 
stratum  ;  but  to  English  people  who  have  learnt  the  art 
of  playgoing  at  our  best  theatres,  such  horseplay  is 
simply  silly.     Again,  it  may  seem  to  Mr.  Frohman, 
as   it   did   once   (and   probably   does    still)   to  Mr. 
Augustin   Daly,  that  the  way  to  work  every  act  of 
a  comedy  up  to  a  rattling  finish  is  to  upset  chairs, 
smash  plates,  make  all  the  women  faint  and  all  the 
men  tumble  over  one  another.     But  in  London  we 
are  apt  to  receive  that  sort  of  thing  so  coldly  even 
in  its  proper  place  in  the    rallies  of  a  harlequinade 
that  there  is  no  temptation  to  West  End  managers  to 
condescend  to  it.    The  truth  is,  all  this  knockabout 
stuff,  these  coarse  pleasantries  about  women's  petti- 
coats,   Katzenjammer,    and  so  forth,  belong,  not  to 
American  civilization,  but  to  American  barbarism.  It 
converts  what  might  be,  at  worst,  a  wittily  licentious 
form  of  comedy  for  licentiously  witty  people  into  a  crude 
sort  of  entertainment  for  a  crude  sort  of  audience.  The 
more  it  tries  to  hustle  and  bustle  me  into  enjoying 
myself,  the  more  does  it  put  me  on  my  most  melancholy 
dignity,  and  set  me  reflecting  funereally  on  the  pro- 
bable future  of  a  race  nursed  on  such  amusements.  To 
save  myself  from  pessimism  I  have  to  remind  myself 
that  neither  in  America  nor  here  is  the  taste  for  them  a 
mature  taste,  and  that  the  Americans  in  particular  are 
so  far  from  being  its  partisans  that  they  rate  English 
acting  and  English  methods  far  higher  than  we  do  our- 
selves. 

There  is,  however,  a  heavy  account  on  the  other 
side.  The  routine  of  melodrama  and  farcical  comedy  is 
not  a  fine  art  :  it  is  an  industry  ;  and  in  it  the  industrial 
qualities  of  the  Americans  shine  out.  Their  companies 
are  smarter,  better  drilled,  work  harder  and  faster, 
waste  less  time,  and  know  their  business  better  than 
English  companies.  They  do  not  select  duffers  when 
they  can  help  it  ;  and  though  the  duffer  may  occasion- 
ally get  engaged  fante  de  mieux,  as  a  dog  gets  eaten 
during  a  siege,  he  does  not  find  that  there  is  a  living  for 
him  in  melodrama,  and  so  gets  driven  into  the  fashion- 
able drama  of  the  day,  in  which  he  will  easily  obtain 
engagements  if  he  convinces  the  manager  that  he  is  a 
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desirable  private  acquaintance.  A  good  deal  of  the 
technique  acquired  by  American  actors  no  doubt  makes 
one  almost  long  for  the  fatuous  complacency  of  the 
British  "  walker-on "  ;  but  still  it  is  at  least  an 
accomplishment  which  raises  its  possessor  above  the 
level  of  an  unskilled  labourer  ;  and  the  value  of  a  well- 
directed  systematic  cultivation  of  executive  skill  will  be 
appreciated  by  any  one  who  compares  the  speech  of 
Miss  Maud  Jeffries  and  the  physical  expertness  of  Miss 
Fay  Davis  with  those  of  English  actresses  of  their  own 
age  and  standing.  Now  in  so  far  as  Mr.  Frohman's 
Americanizations  tend  to  smarten  the  organization  of 
English  stage  business,  and  to  demand  from  every 
actor  at  least  some  scrap  of  trained  athleticism  of 
speech  and  movement,  they  are  welcome.  So  far,  too, 
as  the  influence  of  a  bright,  brainy  people,  full  of  fun 
and  curiosity,  can  wake  our  drama  up  from  the  half- 
asleep,  half-drunk  delirium  of  brainless  sentimentality 
in  which  it  is  apt  to  wallow,  it  will  be  a  good  influ- 
ence. But  in  so  far  as  it  means  mechanical  horseplay, 
prurient  pleasantries,  and  deliberate  nastinesses  of  the 
Katzenjammer  order,  it  is  our  business  to  reform  the 
Americans,  not  theirs  to  reform  us.  When  it  comes  to 
the  stupidities,  follies  and  grossnesses  of  the  stage,  we 
may  safely  be  left  to  our  native  resources,  which  have 
never  yet  failed  us  in  such  matters. 

The  only  notable  addition  to  the  Vaudeville  company 
is  Mr.  Allan  Aynesworth,  who  keeps  up  the  fun  with  an 
unsparing  devotion  to  a  bad  play  which  must  be  ex- 
tremely touching  to  the  author.  I  do  not  believe  he 
understands  the  plot,  because  no  man  can  do  what  is 
impossible  ;  but  he  quite  persuades  the  audience  that 
he  does. 

"  One  Summer's  Day"  at  the  Comedy  Theatre  is  a 
play  written  by  Mr.  Esmond  to  please  himself.  Some 
plays  are  written  to  please  the  author ;  some  to 
please  the  actor-manager  (these  are  the  worst)  ; 
some  to  please  the  public ;  and  some — my  own, 
for  instance — to  please  nobody.  Next  to  my  plan, 
I  prefer  Mr.  Esmond's  ;  but  it  undoubtedly  leads 
to  self-indulgence.  When  Mr.  Esmond,  in  the 
third  act  of  a  comedy,  slaughters  an  innocent  little 
boy  to  squeeze  two  pennorth  of  sentiment  out  of 
his  mangled  body,  humanity  protests.  If  Mr.  Esmond 
were  hard  to  move,  one  might  excuse  him  for  resorting 
to  extreme  measures.  But  he  is,  on  the  contrary,  a 
highly  susceptible  man.  He  gets  a  perfect  ocean  of 
sentiment  out  of  Dick  and  Dick's  pipe.  If  you  ask  who 
Dick  was,  I  reply  that  that  is  not  the  point.  It  is  in 
the  name  Dick — in  its  tender  familiarity,  its  unaffected 
good-nature,  its  modest  sincerity,  its  combination  of 
womanly  affectionateness  with  manly  strength,  that  the 
charm  resides.  If  you  say  that  the  name  Dick  does 
not  convey  this  to  you,  I  can  only  say  that  it  does  to 
Mr.  Esmond  when  associated  with  a  pipe  ;  and  that  if 
your  imagination  is  too  sluggish  or  prosaic  to  see  it, 
then  that  is  your  misfortune  and  not  Mr.  Esmond's 
fault.  He  cherishes  Dick  more  consistently  than 
Thackeray  cherished  Colonel  Newcome  ;  for  he  tells 
you  nothing  unpleasant,  and  indeed  nothing  credible, 
about  him  ;  whereas  Thackeray,  being  daimonic  as  well 
as  sentimental,  must  paint  his  Colonel  remorselessly  as 
a  fool,  humbug  and  swindler  with  one  hand,  whilst 
vainly  claiming  the  world's  affection  for  him  with  the 
other.  Dick's  drawbacks  are  not  hinted  at.  Provided 
you  take  him  on  trust,  and  Maysie  on  trust,  and  indeed 
everybody  else  on  trust,  "  One  Summer's  Day  "  is  a  quite 
touching  play.  Mr.  Hawtrey  has  finally  to  dissolve  in 
tears,  like  the  player  in  "  Hamlet"  ;  and  he  does  it  like 
a  true  comedian  :  that  is,  in  earnest,  and  consequently 
almost  distressingly.  That  is  the  penalty  of  comedian- 
ship  :  it  involves  humanity,  which  forbids  its  possessor 
to  enjoy  grief.  Your  true  pathetic  actor  is  a  rare 
mixture  of  monstrous  callousness  and  monstrous  vanity. 
To  him  suffering  means  nothing  but  a  bait  to  catch 
sympathy.  He  enjoys  his  malingering  ;  and  so  does 
the  audience.  Mr.  Hawtrey  does  not  enjoy  it ;  and  the 
result  is  an  impression  of  genuine  grief,  which  makes 
it  seem  quite  brutal  to  stare  at  him.  Fortunately,  this  is 
only  for  a  moment,  at  the  end  of  the  play,  just  after  Mr. 
Esmond's  massacre  of  the  innocent.  For  the  rest,  he  is 
as  entertaining  as  ever,  and  happily  much  smoother, 
pjeasanter,  sunnier  and  younger  than  Mr.  Esmond  evi- 
dently intended  Dick  to  be.    I  really  could  not  have 


stood  Dick  if  he  had  gone  through  with  the  Dobbin- 
Newcome  formula,  and  robbed  good-nature  of  grace 
and  self-respect.  The  comic  part  of  the  play  has  a 
certain  youthfully  mischievous  quality,  which  produces 
good  entertainment  with  a  lovesick  schoolboy,  excel- 
lently played  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Douglas,  and  an  impos- 
sible but  amusing  urchin  impersonated  by  Master 
Bottomley.  But  Mrs.  Bendyshe,  whose  part  is  so  poor 
that  it  would  conquer  Mrs.  Charles  Calvert  if  she  were 
conquerable,  which  it  seems  she  is  not,  and  Mr. 
Bendyshe,  one  of  her  husbands  (she  seemed  to  have 
two),  exhibit  Mr.  Esmond  as  descending  from  the 
dignity  of  dramatic  authorship  to  lark  boyishly  at  the 
expense  of  his  elderly  fellow-creatures.  Miss  Eva 
Moore's  Maysie  secures  the  success  of  the  piece, 
though  the  part  is  not  difficult  enough  to  tax  her  powers 
seriously. 

The  Drury  Lane  play  proves  Mr.  Arthur  Collins  to  be 
every  whit  as  competent  a  manager  of  Harrisian  drama 
as  the  illustrious  founder  of  that  form  of  art  was  him- 
self. In  fact,  Mr.  Collins,  as  a  younger  man,  with  a 
smarter  and  more  modern  standard,  does  the  thing 
rather  better.  Sir  Augustus,  lavish  as  to  the  trap- 
pings and  suits  of  his  fashionable  scenes,  was  reck- 
less as  to  the  presentability  of  their  wearers.  Com- 
pare Mr.  Collins's  cycling  parade  in  Battersea  Park, 
for  instance,  with  Sir  Augustus's  church  parade  in 
Hyde  Park  !  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Battersea  has  cost  a  farthing  more  ;  yet  it  is  ten 
times  more  plausible.  It  is  not  given  to  all  "extra 
ladies  "  to  look  ladylike  in  proportion  to  the  costliness 
of  their  attire  :  on  the  contrary,  many  of  them  have 
the  gift  of  looking  respectable  in  the  uniform  of  a 
parlourmaid,  or  even  in  a  shawl,  gown,  apron  and 
ostrich-feathered  hat,  but  outrageous  and  disreputable  in 
a  fashionable  frock  confected  by  an  expensive  modiste. 
Now  whether  Sir  Augustus  knew  the  difference,  and 
cynically  selected  the  disreputable  people  as  likely  to  be 
more  attractive  to  the  sailorlike  simplicity  of  the  average 
playgoer,  or  whether  he  had  a  bad  eye  for  such  distinc- 
tions, just  as  some  people  have  a  bad  ear  for  music, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  not  even  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field could  have  been  imposed  on  by  his  fashionable 
crowds.  Mr.  Collins  is  much  more  successful  in  this 
respect.  As  I  saw  "The  White  Heather"  from  a 
rather  remote  corner  of  the  stalls,  distance  may  have 
lent  my  view  some  enchantment ;  but  as  far  as  I  could 
see,  Mr.  Collins  does  not,  if  he  can  help  it,  pay  an  ex- 
travagant sum  for  a  dress,  and  then  put  it  on  the  back 
of  a  young  lady  who  obviously  could  not  have  become 
possessed  of  it  by  ladylike  means.  His  casting  of 
principal  parts  is  also  much  better  :  he  goes  straight  to 
the  mark  with  Mrs.  John  Wood  where  Sir  Augustus 
would  have  missed  it  with  Miss  Fanny  Brough  (an 
habitually  underparted  tragi-comic  actress) ;  and  he 
refines  the  whole  play  by  putting  Miss  Kate  Rorke  and 
Miss  Beatrice  Lamb  into  parts  which  would  formerly 
have  been  given  respectively  to  a  purely  melo- 
dramatic heroine  and  villainess.  Indeed  he  has 
in  one  instance  overshot  the  mark  in  improving 
the  company  ;  for  though  he  has  replaced  the  usual 
funny  man  with  a  much  higher  class  of  comedian  in 
Mr.  De  Lange,  the  authors  have  abjectly  failed  to 
provide  the  actor  with  anything  better  than  the 
poorest  sort  of  clowning  part  ;  and  as  Mr.  De  Lange 
is  not  a  clown,  he  can  only  help  the  play,  at  a  sacrifice 
of  "  comic  relief,"  by  virtually  suppressing  the 
buffoonery  with  which  the  authors  wanted  to  spoil  it. 
In  short,  everything  is  improved  at  Drury  Lane  except 
the  drama,  which,  though  very  ingeniously  adapted  to 
its  purpose,  and  not  without  flashes  of  wit  (mostly  at 
its  own  expense),  remains  as  mechanical  and  as  void  of 
real  dramatic  illusion  as  the  equally  ingenious  con- 
trivances of  the  lock  up  the  river,  the  descent  of  the 
divers  and  their  combat  under  the  sea,  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  the  reproduction  of  the  costume  ball  at 
Devonshire  House. 

Naturally,  though  there  is  plenty  of  competent  acting 
that  amply  fulfils  the  requirements  of  the  occasion,  the 
principals  have  nothing  to  do  that  can  add  to  their 
established  reputations.  Mr.  Robert  Loraine  as  Dick 
Beach  was  new  to  me  ;  but  he  played  so  well  that  I 
concluded  that  it  was  I,  and  not  Mr.  Loraine,  who  was 
the  novice  in  the  matter.  G.  B.  S. 
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MONEY  MATTERS. 

IT  was  generally  taken  for  granted  that  the  Bank 
directors  would  have  raised  the  standard  rate  on 
Thursday,  and  the  announcement  that  the  advance 
was  to  3  per  cent,  was  received  very  quietly  hy  the 
market.  The  Joint  Stock  banks  raised  their  deposit 
rate  by  h  per  cent.,  at  ih  per  cent.  Short  loans  were 
arranged  at  about  §  per  cent.,  a  good  deal  of  money 
having  been  in  request  for  the  Stock  Exchange  settle- 
ment. Little  discount  business  was  transacted  during 
the  week,  and  three  months  fine  bills  were  generally 
arranged  at  about  2^  per  cent.  The  Bank  of  England 
Return  showed  a  very  slight  advance  in  the  proportion 
of  reserve  to  liabilities  at  4371  per  cent.,  some  of  the 
figures  in  the  Return  being  interesting  and  showing  im- 
portant changes.  The  bullion  declined  by  £1,199,080, 
as  much  as  £918,000  having  been  taken  for  export. 
But  the  reserve  only  decreased  by  £658,565,  owing  to 
a  return  on  balance  of  notes  .£540,515. 

Consols  showed  no  appreciable  change  during  the 
week,  and  business  was  almost  at  a  standstill.  Yester- 
day morning  the  quotation  was  1 1 1  r*V  for  money  and 
1 1  ijJ  for  the  account,  whilst  India  Rupee  Paper  was 
without  noteworthy  alteration  at  63^.  Among  Foreign 
Government  Stocks  there  was  no  activity  outside 
the  settlement,  and  the  market  remained  featureless. 
Dealers  in  the  Home  Railway  Market  confined  their 
interest  to  one  or  two  favoured  securities.  Metropoli- 
tans continued  their  steady  advance,  and  yesterday 
morning  were  quoted  at  1335,  after  having  been  134. 
This  showed  a  gain  of  over  3  points  since  Monday. 
The  Southern  Deferred  Stocks  were  firm,  Bertha  at 
178^  showing  a  rise  of  §  and  Dora  at  119  a  rise  of  §. 
There  were  no  other  features. 

Metropolitans  were  quite  the  centre  of  attraction  in 
the  Home  Railway  Market  this  week.  Since  January 
of  last  year  this  stock  has  risen  from  about  91  to  134. 
Of  course  this  extraordinary  advance  is  due  chiefly  to 
the  extension  of  the  Manchester  and  Sheffield  and  the 
connexion  of  that  Company  with  the  Metropolitan  at 
Quaintan  Road,  which  will  without  doubt  add  greatly 
to  the  traffic  of  the  latter  Company.  But,  apart  from 
these  bullish  prospects,  the  Metropolitan  has  earned 
the  favour  in  which  it  is  held  in  Capel  Court  by  traffic 
results  during  the  last  few  months.  In  this  respect 
there  has  been  during  the  current  year  a  total  increase 
of  £10,000.  How  happy  must  those  feel  who  have 
held  the  stock  since  1895  ! 

Quiet  depression  characterized  the  American  Market 
during  the  four  days  between  Monday  and  yesterday 
morning.  In  Wall  Street  the  market  lacked  support, 
and  as  a  consequence  prices  in  London  showed  some 
serious  falls  on  balance.  Milwaukees,  Louisvilles,  and 
New  York  Central  all  showed  losses  of  about  $3. 
Northern  Pacific  Preference  and  Southern  Preference 
fell  about  $2  each,  whilst  other  declines  ranged  from 
£  to  if 

As  has  been  the  case  for  many  weeks,  the  South 
African  Mining  Market  was  rich  in  gossip  and  poor  in 
business.  The  most  interesting  day  during  the  present 
week  was  Monday,  for  on  that  morning  was  received 
the  contradiction  of  the  report  of  Mr.  Rhodes's  serious 
illness,  and  the  Rand  output  for  September.  The  latter 
was  returned  at  262,15002s.  and  was  quite  up  to 
market  expectations.  It  was  impossible  that  two  such 
important  items  of  good  news  could  be  altogether  with- 
out effect  on  the  market,  and  most  of  the  Rand  group 
responded  with  advances  more  or  less  marked,  though 
in  no  case  particularly  important.  The  rest  of  the  week 
was  spent  in  vain  efforts  to  agitate  business,  but  without 
effect.  East  Rands  were  ostentatiously  picked  up  by 
a  rather  well-known  man  during  the  early  part  of  the 
week,  and  there  was  an  attempt  to  derive  encourage- 
ment from  the  purchase  of  4,000  Goldfields,  but  with 
little  result.  On  Thursday  it  was  whispered  that  most 
of  the  reforms  would  be  granted  within  a  few  days, 
but  the  hint  fell  on  the  ears  of  a  callous,  dispirited  and 
disbelieving  market. 


The  one  market  in  which  the  settlement  failed  to 
check  the  steady  course  of  new  business  was  that 
devoted  to  Westralian  mines.  The  activity  that  dis- 
tinguished this  section  last  week  showed  no  abatement, 
and  each  day  some  new  feature  prevailed  to  lend  colour 
to  business  and  supply  subjects  for  the  gossips  and 
sensation-mongers.  Of  course  there  were  realizations. 
What  else  was  to  be  expected  after  the  remarkable  rise 
that  took  place  during  previous  weeks?  But  though  this 
selling  was  at  times  considerable,  ready  purchasers  were 
found  and  prices  in  most  cases  quickly  recovered  their 
temporary  loss.  Adelaide  supported  the  market  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  snapping  up  all  it  could  get  and 
setting  an  example  to  the  investor  at  home,  who,  to  do 
him  justice,  is  beginning  to  realize  that  he  has  been 
half  asleep.  Lake  View  Consols  at  1 1  {'^  showed  an 
advance  yesterday  morning  of  It  was  stated  that 

rich  stone  had  been  struck  in  the  new  shaft,  and  the 
marketwasalso  encouraged  by  an  outputof  oversixthou- 
sand  ounces  for  last  month.  Great  Boulders  showed  even 
a  bigger  advance  between  Monday  morning  and  yester- 
day morning  than  they  did  last  week,  having  scored 
an  advance  of  1^  at  11^.  Great  Boulder  Perseverance 
also  supplied  a  feature  on  Thursday,  when  a  sharp 
advance  took  place  to  the  extent  of  if,  at  5f.  Apart 
from  the  support  which  these  shares  are  receiving  from 
Adelaide,  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  rumour  is 
remarkably  favourable  to  these  shares.  All  sorts  of 
gossip  are  current  concerning  the  richness  of  the  telluride 
ore  that  was  recently  discovered  ;  but  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  as  yet  it  is  nothing  but  gossip.  New 
Ivanhoes  opened  strong  yesterday  morning  at  6^, 
whilst  Hannan's  Brownhill  gained  \{\  at  6Jji,  and 
Golden  Horseshoes  y^,  at  6X%.  Among  finance  and 
exploring  companies  both  the  Whittaker  Wright  and 
Bottomley  groups  were  better  on  the  week,  with 
fractional  gains. 

It  is  some  weeks  since  we  stated  that  Sir  Edgar 
Vincent  would  shortly  retire  from  the  director-general- 
ship of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank.  Reuter's  Con- 
stantinople agent  cables  to  say  that  the  post  will  be 
offered  to  Sir  Vincent  Caillard,  one  of  the  names  we 
mentioned  at  the  time.  But  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  Sir  Vincent  will  give  up  his  present  position  to 
succeed  Sir  Edgar.  The  future  career  of  the  latter 
will  be  watched  with  interest.  He  is  still  a  young 
man,  intensely  clever  and  ambitious,  and  above  all  he 
has  a  beautiful  and  charming  wife. 

It  is  very  distressing  to  watch  the  unseemly  and  un- 
blushing manner  in  which  the  middle  classes  wash  their 
dirty  linen  in  public.  The  squabble  between  Mr. 
Gordon  and  his  co-directors  is  being  carried  on  with 
an  aggressive  ostentation  that  becomes  sickening  if 
followed  too  closely  by  people  of  nervous  refinement. 
Thursday's  meeting  finished  in  an  uproar,  and  the 
squabble  was  adjourned  for  a  fortnight.  In  the  mean- 
while, it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Mr.  Gordon  intends 
to  stick  to  the  Gordon  Hotels  till  he  is  turned  out. 
And  thus  the  Gordons,  the  Maples,  the  Baileys,  the 
Hollands,  and  other  suburban  celebrities  may  be 
expected  to  occupy  the  attention  of  a  gaping  public  for 
some  time  to  come. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

MR.    KEMP-WELCH  AS  BRER  RABBIT. 

In  spite  of  our  insistence,  Mr.  Kemp-Welch  seems 
determined  to  meet  our  natural  curiosity  with  the 
policy  of  "lying  low  and  sayin' nuffin'."  The  policy 
is  a  popular  one,  but  in  this  case  it  will  not  avail  him 
much.  In  his  now  famous  speech  to  the  shareholders 
of  Schweppe  he  declared  that  he  had  made  no  profit  on 
the  promotion  other  than  that  made  by  all  the  other 
directors.  Now  as  the  French  proverb  tells  us  that 
whoever  excuses  himself  impliedly  accuses  himself,  we 
wanted  to  know  why  Mr.  Kemp-Welch  made  a  merit  of 
mere  honesty.  Had  he  been  accused  of  making  illicit 
profits,  and,  if  so,  why  didn't  he  meet  the  charge 
fairly  and  frankly  ?  Mr.  Kemp- Welch  still  maintains  a 
discreet  silence. 

We  drew  attention  also  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kemp- 
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Welch  was  not  an  ordinary  man.  We  expect  more 
than  ordinary  commercial  morality  from  the  professor  of 
righteousness,  the  extemporaneous  preacher,  and  the 
beneficent  donor  of  tin  chapels.  We  wanted  to  know, 
and  we  still  want  to  know,  what  Mr.  Kemp-Welch 
would  think  of  the  man  who  should  turn  his  fiduciary 
position  as  managing-  director  of  a  company — that  is, 
his  position  as  trustee  for  other  men — into  a  means 
of  filling  his  own  pockets.  Since  when  is  it  such  a 
merit  not  to  be  a  scoundrel  that  Mr.  Kemp-Welch 
should  boast  of  ordinary  honesty  as  if  it  were  a  super- 
lative virtue  ? 

We  also  noticed  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Kemp-Welch 
spoke  of  the  shareholders  of  Sch  weppe  as  "  happy  share- 
holders." The  Deferred  shares  in  Schweppe,  which  with 
proper  business  management  should  be  worth  25^.,  and 
which,  with  such  business  management  as  distinguished 
Apollinaris,  would  be  worth  ^5,  are  to-day  practically 
unsaleable  at  less  than  io^.  One  thing  consequently  is 
certain.  Mr.  Kemp-Welch  must  be  far  from  the  best 
business  manager  in  the  kingdom.  His  friends  say  in 
his  excuse  that  he  is  an  old  man  and  that  he  has  to  take 
holidays  of  three  months  in  length,  and  that  therefore 
the  business  of  Schweppe  suffers.  We  care  nothing 
for  these  explanations.  In  the  interests  of  the  share- 
holders in  Schweppe  and  as  believers  in  Schweppe,  we 
advise  Mr.  Kemp-Welch  to  resign  his  directorship  and 
to  let  a  younger  man  do  the  work  he  is  either  too 
weak  or  too  incompetent  to  perform. 

We  may  add  that  we  intend  to  return  to  this  subject, 
and  very  possibly  may  amplify  the  points  we  have 
already  made.  In  the  meantime  we  await  a  full  ex- 
planation from  Mr.  Kemp-Welch. 

BARNEY  BARNATO'S  ESTATE. 

The  astonishment  created  by  the  statement  that  the 
amount  of  the  late  Mr.  Barney  Barnato's  estate  is  under 
a  million  sterling  has  not  yet  entirely  died  out.  It  was 
supposed  by  the  ordinary  public  that  Mr.  Barnato  in 
his  life  was  worth  many  millions.  It  was  known  by 
his  friends  that  he  was  worth  at  least  five  millions.  To 
both  it  came  as  a  shock  and  a  surprise  to  learn  that 
probate  was  to  be  paid  on  less  than  a  million.  The 
late  Mr.  Barnato  was  not  one  of  the  most  reticent  of 
men.  In  convivial  moments  he  was  wont  to  assure  A,  B, 
and  C  that  he  had  something  like  ,£600,000  of  floating 
balance  at  Glyn's  and  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,  "and  by  God,  my  boy,  ,£300,000  wouldn't  cover 
my  private  accounts  at  Coutts's."  Was  all  this  brag 
and  bombast,  the  mere  foolish  exhalations  of  an  optimist 
who  knew  that  his  wealth  was  his  chief  recommenda- 
tion ?  It  is  said  not.  We  are  assured  on  good 
authority  that  the  million  which  was  declared  for 
probate  was  practically  current  money  of  the  merchant 
that  Mr.  Barnato  had  loose  in  England. 

The  contention  of  the  executors,  it  appears,  is 
that  this  money  is  the  only  part  of  Mr.  Barnato's 
estate  on  which  probate  should  be  paid.  They 
rely  on  the  provision  in  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
Finance  Act  of  1894  that  the  Death  duties  are  to  be  paid 
on  the  property  situated  abroad  of  a  British  subject 
only  when  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  is  domiciled  in 
England.  To  make  their  contention  valid,  they  assert 
that  when  the  late  Mr.  Barnato  died  he  had  not  an 
English  domicile.  But  what  about  the  house  in  Park 
Lane?  Did  that  not  belong  to  Mr.  Barnato?  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  one  fact.  He  boasted  of  it  as 
his  a  hundred  times,  and  again  and  again  vaunted  its 
architecture,  which  no  one  save  the  owner  could  be 
expected  to  do.  Moreover,  did  he  not  lay  its  topmost 
stone  and  invite  visitors  to  attend  the  ceremony, 
bringing  with  him  as  supporter-in-chief  Mr.  Ernest 

Wells  of  the  "   Kitchen"?    It  appears  that  the 

whole  world  was  mistaken,  that  even  Mr.  Barney 
Barnato  himself  was  mistaken.  The  ornate  mansion  in 
Park  Lane  was,  it  appears,  bought  by  Mr.  Wolf  Joel 
and  sold  by  Mr.  Wolf  Joel,  and  never  at  any  time 
belonged  legally  and  technically  to  Mr.  Barney  Barnato. 
If  this  contention  could  be  put  before  the  deceased 
millionaire  we  can  imagine  how  he  would  receive  it, 
and  the  language  he  would  use.  The  truth  is  that  the 
house  in  Park  Lane  was  bought  for  Mr.  Barney 
Barnato  and  that  he  spoke  of  it  again  and  again  as  his 


house,  treated  it  as  his  house,  and  regarded  it  as  his 
true  domicile. 

We  have  written  all  this  in  the  public  interest.  It  is 
not  right  that  the  personalty  of  millionaires  should  be 
minimized  by  their  relatives.  It  is  known  that  the  three 
partners  in  the  Barnato  Bank,  the  late  Mr.  Barney 
Barnato,  Mr.  Harry  Barnato  and  Mr.  Wolf  Joel,  were 
all  enormously  wealthy.  None  of  them,  we  believe, 
have  taken  anything  out  of  the  Bank.  All  that  the 
firm  has  made  has  gone  into  it,  and  it  is  an  open  secret 
that  the  holding  in  it  of  the  late  Mr.  Barnato  alone 
amounted  to  something  like  five  millions  sterling.  But 
on  the  great  mass  of  this  wealth  no  probate  duty  is 
to  be  paid,  and  it  is  openly  asserted  that  Mr.  Harry 
Barnato  has  withdrawn  from  the  office  of  executor  be- 
cause he  declined  to  be  a  party  to  the  contention  that 
his  brother's  estate  was  under  a  million.  Would  it 
not  have  been  better,  fairer  to  the  public  and  more 
generous  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  to  have  aban- 
doned quibbles  and  to  have  declared  for  probate  on  the 
whole  amount?  If  a  man  at  the  age  of  forty-five  can 
have  rolled  up  five  or  six  millions,  he  is  expected  to  do 
something  for  humanity,  something  for  charity.  But 
there  are  no  public  works  to  the  credic  of  the  late  Mr. 
Barnato,  no  eleemosynary  foundations.  We  cannot 
expect  all  millionaires  to  be  Peabodies.  But  we  can 
and  do  expect  them  to  recognize  the  share  of  the  com- 
munity in  their  wealth.  The  Death  duties  on  the  whole 
of  the  late  Mr.  Barnato's  estate  would  almost  pay  for  a 
first-class  cruiser.  The  deceased  millionaire  should  at 
least  in  this  way,  though  tardily  and  involuntarily,  con- 
tribute something  to  the  nation's  good. 

THE  NEW  COLOSSUS  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Mr.  Whittaker  Wright,  of  the  London  and  Globe  and 
other  Australian  ventures,  and  a  self-made  millionaire, 
is  a  man  of  ability  and  capacity.  His  worst  enemies 
would  not  say  less  of  him  than  that.  But  other 
qualities  are  required  before  he  can  be  a  second  Mr. 
Rhodes.  Nevertheless,  it  is  this  that  he  aspires  to 
become.  At  the  head  of  a  Chartered  Company  he  is  to 
be  the  new  Colossus  of  British  Columbia.  Mr.  Rhodes 
and  Sir  Taubman  Goldie  were  content  with  one  charter. 
Mr.  Whittaker  Wright  goes  one  better  and  has  two. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  mining  charter,  which  permits  him 
to  levy  a  duty  of  7^  per  cent,  on  all  minerals  taken 
out  of  British  Columbia.  The  second  enables  him  to 
put  a  sort  of  octroi  duty  of  7^  or  10  per  cent,  on  all 
goods  that  go  into  British  Columbia.  How  Mr.  Wright 
persuaded  the  Dominion  Parliament  to  grant  him  these 
charters  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine.  That  they  are  valid  we  doubt ;  that 
they  will  be  cancelled  we  feel  certain.  One  day  we  may 
tell  the  whole  story  of  how  they  were  acquired.  For 
the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Mr.  Wright  thinks 
they  are  worth  a  million  apiece,  and  he  is  going  to  sell 
them  to  the  public  for  z\  millions.  The  Company  will 
be  brought  out  in  a  few  weeks.  In  the  meantime  Mr. 
Bottomley  is  raging  furiously. 

A  CYCLE  REVOLUTION. 

"  How  to  get  rid  of  your  cycle  shares  "  is  a  problem 
that  is  puzzling  many  a  well-to-do  man  in  the  City  at 
present.  We  would  refer  these  gentlemen  to  the  pro- 
spectus of  Home  Industries,  Limited,  a  moth  develop- 
ment of  the  chrysalis  "  Cycle  Industries  Corporation, 
Limited."  The  Company  has  a  capital  of  ,£100,000, 
half  of  which  is  divided  into  Seven  per  Cent.  Preference 
shares,  and  the  other  half  into  Ordinary  shares  of  jQi 
each.  In  the  prospectus  is  published  a  letter  from 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Davis  &  Company  to  the  Hon.  Henry  A. 
Stanhope,  chairman.  (By  the  way,  the  Board  is  aristo- 
cratic, for  it  also  includes  Lord  George  Loftus,  of 
Drury  Lane  fame,  and  one  of  the  latest  recruits  to  the 
guinea-pig  army.)  Messrs.  Davis  &  Company's  letter 
states  that  the  profits  of  the  Cycle  Industries  Corporation 
from  January  to  September,  1897,  as  per  the  balance- 
sheet  prepared  by  somebody  else,  amount  to  ,£8,551. 
The  average  ignoramus  will  be  impressed  by  these 
figures,  and  will  throw  up  his  arms  in  pious  admira- 
tion when  he  reads  that  such  a  business  is  to  be 
sold  for  ,£43,715.  But  if  all  this  really  meant 
what  many  shallow  and  foolish  people  will  imagine  it 
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does,  it  would  spell  "  charity  "  in  company-promotion 
ethics.  But  it  means  nothing-  of  the  sort.  The  new 
Company  has  to  take  over  book  debts  as  well  as  deben- 
tures and  shares  in  various  concerns.  Most  of  the  latter, 
it  is  safe  to  assume,  are  of  the  genus  cycle  ;  and  that 
is  why  we  advise  the  many  who  wish  to  get  rid  of  their 
cycle  shares  to  imitate  the  ingenious  vendors  of  the 
Home  Industries,  Limited.  But  alas!  this  is  not  the 
only  unsatisfactory  aspect  of  the  prospectus.  The 
profits — £8,551 —  so  kindly  certified  by  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Davis  &  Company  are  not  guaranteed  as  net  profits. 
Gross  profits  have  a  habit  of  being  swallowed  up  by 
circumstances  over  which  even  company-promoters 
have  no  control. 

BUBBLES ! 

Phillips  Hoskins  &  Company,  Limited,  of  Bristol,  may 
for  aught  we  know  produce  excellent  soap — but  the  pro- 
spectus "won't  wash."  Obvious  humour,  but  painfully 
true  !  We  say  that  they  may  manufacture  excellent 
soap  ;  for,  to  tell  the  honest  truth,  we  have  never  seen 
nor  heard  of  their  goods  before,  and  those  friends  whom 
we  have  questioned  on  the  subject  appear  to  suffer  from 
equal  ignorance.  This  is  not  surprising,  for  the  trade 
hitherto  "  has  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  South 
Wales  and  the  West  of  England."  We  have  seen 
something  of  the  population  of  Bristol  at  Weston-super- 
Mare  and  other  holiday  resorts,  and  cannot  help 
thinking  that  had  this  firm  confined  its  cleansing  enthusi- 
asm to  its  native  town,  a  good  deal  of  wholesome  and 
much-needed  work  would  have  been  accomplished. 
Messrs.  Phillips  Hoskins  &  Company's  goods  in- 
clude "Mother's  Help  Washer"  and  other  sonorous 
specialities.  "  Among  the  regular  customers  of  the 
firm  are  numerous  steam  laundries,  asylums,  convents  " 
— why  not  monasteries  as  well  ?  Perhaps  soap  is  not  so 
popular  a  commodity  with  the  monk.  As  regards  the 
business  side  of  this  prospectus,  it  is  sadly  lacking  in 
those  definite  details  which  carry  conviction  to  the 
heart  of  prospective  investors.  Much  is  made  of  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  flotation  of  A.  &  F. 
Pears,  Lever  Brothers,  Price's  Patent  Candle  Company 
and  other  well-known  firms.  Of  course  these  businesses 
were  much  more  popular  and  firmly  established  than 
this  comparatively  unknown  enterprise  ;  and  resource 
to  odious  and  absurd  comparisons  betrays  a  feeling  of 
weakness  rather  than  strength  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
moters. Then  we  have  a  picture  of  the  warehouses,  with 
innumerable  chimneys  giving  forth  volumes  of  black 
smoke,  whilst  dotty  little  men  drive  wee  horses  and  roll 
along  tiny  barrels  of  soap.  The  picture  is  so  impressive 
thatwelook  inside  to  see  how  much  all  these  grand  build- 
ings are  worth.  But  there  is  no  valuation  report  !  That 
is  awkward  for  the  promoters,  because  the  public  will 
assume  that  the  property  is  by  no  means  so  valuable  as 
the  picture  would  imply.  We  next  turn  to  the 
accountants'  certificate  to  see  what  profits  there  have 
been,  anxious  to  know  whether  £1,000  or  ,£3,000  per 
annum  has  been  realized.  But  evidently  the  promoters 
are  not  such  fools  as  to  tell  us.  A  Bristol  accountant, 
of  the  name  of  Grigg,  certifies  that  for  the  five 
years  ended  31  March,  1896,  the  profits,  all  jumbled 
together,  represented  12  per  cent,  on  "  the  capital 
employed."  This  certificate  is  more  than  impudent,  it 
is  funny  !  During  the  last  eighteen  months  the 
business  may  have  become  utterly  worthless  for  all  the 
accountant  tells  us.  Even  up  to  March  1896,  Mr. 
Grigg  avoids  revealing  annual  profits.  "Twelve  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  employed."  Was  there  ever  such 
amusing  effrontery  ?  What  was  the  capital  employed  ? 
Why  !  for  aught  we  can  know  from  such  a  certificate 
the  firm  may  not  have  made  £500  during  the  entire 
period  of  its  existence.  The  whole  prospectus  is 
beneath  contempt.  Suffice  to  add  that  the  promoters 
have  gathered  together  a  board  of  unknown  gentlemen 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  except  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bristol.  £31,500  is  asked  for  this  business.  The 
public's  pockets  are  the  anticipated  source. 

A  BIG  DEMAND. 

Outside  the  world  of  company-promotion  it  is  im- 
possible that  so  large  a  sum  as  £103,000  could  be 
asked  on  the  slender  credentials  presented  by  the  vendors 
of  the  Caledonian  (Ceylon)  Tea  Estates,  Limited.  We 
merely  refer  to  what  is  revealed  in  the  prospectus,  for 


it  is  on  the  strength  of  that  document  that  the  public 
are  asked  to  subscribe.  No  doubt  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  estimate  the  value  of  tea  estates,  but  the 
promoters  might  at  least  have  attempted  to  get  some 
independent  witness  to  testify  approximately  the  value 
of  the  property.  Instead  of  this,  the  public  are  merely 
told  in  the  most  casual  way,  without  any  authoritative 
signature  to  the  statement,  that  the  net  profits  of  the 
Venture  and  Selegama  estates  for  the  season  ended 
30  June,  1897,  and  of  the  Lawrence  estate  for  the  year 
1896  were  nearly  £7,000.  This  is  a  most  unsatisfactory 
and  irresponsible  method  of  describing  profits.  In  the 
first  place,  for  some  reason  best  known  to  the  promoters 
and  directors,  "  seasons  "  are  jumbled  up  with  "years" 
in  the  most  perplexing  manner.  In  the  second  place, 
there  is  an  entire  absence  of  the  usual  independent 
accountancy.  The  average  Englishman  will  have 
the  sense  to  demand  some  definite  explanation  of  the 
expression  "  nearly  £7,000,"  and  also  of  the  word 
"season"  in  connexion  with  this  business.  He 
will  also  want  to  know  why  the  promoters  do  not  give 
the  net  profits,  if  any,  of  each  estate  separately.  Why 
this  perplexing  jumble  ?  It  is  true  that  Mr.  J.  Stanley 
M.  Ross  gives  an  estimate  of  what  the  present  season 
will  yield,  but  then  Mr.  Ross  is  general  manager  of  the 
properties,  and  gentlemen  in  his  position  are  apt  to  be 
over-optimistic,  on  paper  at  any  rate.  The  prospectus 
is  devoid  of  a  single  independent  testimonial.  In  view 
of  this,  it  is  worth  while  pointing  out  that  the  vendors 
intend  taking  £68,000  of  the  purchase  price  in  cash. 
So  much  for  their  belief  in  the  shares  of  the  new  enter- 
prise !  The  share  capital  of  the  Company  is  £200,000, 
divided  into  10,000  Cumulative  Preference  shares  of 
£10  each  and  10,000  Ordinary  shares  of  ,£10  each. 
There  is  also  £70,000  Debenture  capital  in  debentures 
of  ,£100  each.  The  Preference  shares  are  to  bear 
six  per  cent,  and  the  Debentures  five  per  cent.  The 
present  issue  consists  of  2,400  Preference  shares,  2,400 
Ordinary  shares,  and  270  Debentures. 

THE  AUTOMATIC  CHARWOMAN. 

The  prospectus  of  the  Gee  Floor  Scrubbing  Machine 
Company  which  has  been  haunting  the  atmosphere  like 
an  unnatural  dream  for  some  time  past  is  at  last  adver- 
tised. The  machine  is  no  doubt  all  that  the  inventor 
claims  for  it.  But,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  pre- 
posterous sum  of  £50,000  is  asked  for  the  patent,  we 
feel  it  our  duty  to  point  out  that  the  enterprise  is  of  a 
very  prospective  character.  Such  a  sum  would  be  ridicu- 
lously large  for  most  inventions  with  a  certain  future  ; 
but  the  career  of  this  Company  is  distinctly  uncertain. 
The  capital  of  the  Company  is  £75,000  in  jQi  shares. 
£25,000  is  thus  available  for  working  capital. 

WEST  AUSTRALIAN  SMELTING. 

For  some  time  past  there  has  been  grumbling  among 
those  interested  in  West  Australian  enterprise  at  the 
absence  of  smelting  works  in  the  Colony.  Most  of 
this  class  of  business  has  hitherto  had  to  be  given  to 
neighbouring  colonies,  chiefly  South  Australia.  The 
Western  Australian  Smelting  Company,  Limited,  to 
which  Brookman's  Gold  Exploration  and  Finance 
Corporation  invite  the  public  to  subscribe  for  100,000 
shares,  is  intended  to  remedy  this.  The  capital 
is  £350,000  divided  into  £1  shares.  The  im- 
mediate object  of  the  enterprise  is,  according  to 
the  prospectus,  to  erect  metallurgical  works  at 
Fremantle,  Western  Australia,  for  the  treatment  of 
gold  and  other  ores,  and  of  acquiring  a  special  lease 
granted  by  the  Western  Australian  Government  of 
25  acres  at  Rocky  Bay,  about  a  mile  north-east 
of  the  new  Fremantle  Harbour,  in  consideration  of  the 
lessee  erecting  smelting  works;  1,090  acres  of  free- 
hold lead  mines,  including  Narra  Tarra,  Wheal  Ellen, 
and  Badra,  in  Northampton  (W.A.)  ;  the  ironstone  hill 
known  as  Avon,  in  the  Avon  district  (W.A.),  contain- 
ing 100  acres  ;  and  eight  mineral  leases,  containing- 
115  acres,  situated  in  Northampton  (W.A.).  The 
Government  of  Western  Australia  has,  it  is  said, 
promised  to  extend  the  line  of  railways  to  the  works 
with  the  main  trunk  line  from  Kalgoorlie  and  the 
northern  fields  by  a  branch  line  free  of  all  cost  to  this 
Company,  and  to  ask  Parliament  to  provide  a  sum  of 
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^5,000,  to  be  paid  to  this  Company  as  a  cash  bonus  as 
soon  as  the  works  are  erected  under  the  lease  and 
1,000  tons  of  ore  successfully  smehed.  The  purchase 
price  fixed  by  the  vendors  is,  to  say  the  least,  large. 
^250,000  is  to  be  paid  in  fully  paid  shares,  and 
-£25,000  in  cash. 

'ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

KLONDYKE  (B.  R.,  Chelsea).— Both  the  Companies  you  men- 
tion are  of  a  most  prospective  character,  and  you  will  run  a 
great  risk  by  investing.  One  of  them,  we  hear,  only  just 
struggled  to  allotment  by  the  aid  of  borrowings  on  the  part  of 
the  directors. 

British  Workmen's  and  General  (Brummagem).— 
Many  thanks  for  your  letter,  with  the  sentiments  of  which  we 
quite  agree. 

Hannan's  Gold  Estates  (Investor,  Bayswater).— We 
answered  your  question  in  last  week's  issue.  Our  advice  is, 
hold  for  the  present. 

RUDGE  WHITWORTH  (Foreign)  (B.  J.  R.,  Kensingtons- 
Considering  the  present  state  of  the  cycle  market,  you  might 
find  a  far  more  attractive  investment. 

Home  Industries  (Widow,  Brighton).— See  our  remarks 
above. 

Crown  Reefs  (Kaffir  King,  Portsmouth).— Hold  at  present. 
Chartereds  (Major,  Dublin).— You  might  purchase,  if  you 
intend  to  hold  for  a  length  of  time. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  LAWS  OF  GOLF. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Ranelagh  (ten  yards  from  the  Seventh  Hole), 
Monday  afternoon. 

SIR, — I  have  been  here  for  at  least  five  minutes.  Six 
times  have  I  striven,  with  the  mashie,  to  get  out. 
At  last  I  am  on  top  of  the  battlement  bordering  the 
bunker  on  the  north.  Instead  of  being  allowed  to  go 
on,  I  must,  I  am  told,  drop  myself  over  my  shoulder 
into  the  bunker,  and  begin  the  siege  again.  Is  this  a 
rational  law  ?  I  ask  not  only  on  my  own  account, 
but  on  account,  also,  of  the  foursome  behind,  who, 
having  just  got  over  the  Long  Water,  are  now  in  sus- 
pended animation  and  (I  have  no  doubt)  making  evil 
remarks  while,  to  cool  my  nerves,  I  write  this  protest 
to  you. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

A  Bishop  in  a  Bunker. 

THE  NORTH-WEST  FRONTIER  OF  INDIA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — There  are  now  65,000  soldiers  under  arms  on 
the  North-West  Frontier  of  India,  described  as  "  the 
flower  of  the  British  and  native  armies,"  armed,  equipped 
and  trained  up  to  the  latest  standard.  Of  these,  about 
35,000  men  are  this  week  to  attack  the  Afridis  and 
some  neighbouring  tribes,  numbering  probably  25,000 
fighting  men,  who  carry  swords  and  matchlocks,  with  a 
proportion — say  10  per  cent. — of  breechloading  rifles. 
The  result  will  not  long  remain  in  doubt. 

Against  such  numbers  the  Afridis  can  mak2  no 
stand.  They  will  fight  and  retreat  to  the  higher  ranges 
of  the  Sofeid  Koh,  where  their  women  and  children 
will  already  have  taken  refuge.  When  snow  falls,  they 
must  make  their  submission  on  our  own  terms.  Much 
will  depend  upon  the  conditions  we  impose.  To  disarm 
them  effectually  is  impossible.  To  layout  cantonments 
and  "light  railways"  in  their  midst  might  be  prema- 
ture, and  yet  to  punish  them  as  they  deserve  is  im- 
perative. Inadequate  fines  and  worthless  security  for 
future  good  conduct  will  be  forthcoming.  The  sur- 
render of  all  their  hereditary  rights  and  pretensions  in 
the  Khyber  and  Kohat  Passes  should  be  insisted  on, 
and  we  may  as  an  "  Imperial"  stroke  include,  among 
other  penalties,  a  thousand  young  hostages  to  garrison 
Suakin  and  Berber. 

The  remedy  demanded  by  the  Press  for  past  troubles 
is  to  be  immediate  and  permanent.  "  Once  and  for  all  " 
is  the  popular  phrase.  Speaking  of  the  border  gene- 
rally, nothing  less  than  a  solid  occupation  up  to  the 
Durand  frontier  will  achieve  this  end,  and  our  entangle- 
ments will  begin  again  with  the  tribes  beyond  that  still 
imaginary  line,  whether  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  is 
friendly  or  otherwise,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  where  they 


will  cease,  short  of  Cabul  and  Candahar.  The  Afridis 
have  never  known  a  master,  and  they  will  not  give  up 
their  independence  in  one  short  campaign.  Even  if 
they  surrender  their  arms  they  will  arm  again.  The 
gun  trade  in  Cabul,  already  flourishing,  will  receive  a 
fresh  impetus.  The  Sikhs,  after  two  desperate  wars, 
accepted  defeat,  and  became  our  obedient  subjects, 
because  they  inhabit  the  plains,  and  have  always  been  sub- 
ject to  some  sort  of  rule,  like  all  dwellers  in  the  plains. 
They  have  not  the  mountaineer's  passionate  love  of 
freedom  nor  the  bulwarks  of  nature  to  befriend  them. 

The  Montenegrins,  the  Abyssinians,  the  Goorkhas 
of  Nepal,  the  Circassians,  and  the  Kaffirs  are  examples 
of  prolonged  resistance  to  subjection,  though  the  two 
last  were  eventually  conquered  by  methods  which  we 
are  not  likely  to  adopt — namely,  extermination.  The 
Bartle  Frere-Lytton-Colley  frontier  policy,  which  was 
conceived  in  1877,  and  afterwards  came  under  more 
distinguished  patronage,  has  failed  to  conciliate  the 
tribesmen.  They  are  not  to  be  cajoled  into  "  friendly 
intercourse  "  by  means  of  posts  and  roads  and  promises 
of  non-interference.  They  decline  to  be  tickled  into 
singing  our  National  Anthem,  and  if  we  thrash  them 
into  it  the  spirit  of  vengeance  will  be  added  to  the  spirit 
of  mischief,  which  will  surely  drive  them  into  the  arms 
of  the  invader  whenever  he  appears.  If  that  venerable 
bogey  has  any  sense  of  humour  he  must  laugh  at  the 
ridiculous  situation  in  which  a  few  Cossacks  on  the 
Pamirs  have  landed  us.  The  game  of  brag  has  been 
well  played  by  our  opponents,  the  blister  has  drawn, 
our  strength  has  been  wasted,  and  our  weak  points 
have  been  laid  bare.  Travelling  politicians,  foreign 
professors  and  exploring  captains,  who  all  write  de- 
lightful books  and  vouch  for  the  strategical  importance 
of  Chitral,  have  had  their  say.  "  Retired  Governors 
and  Generals  "  who  write  to  the  "Times"  have  proved 
blind  prophets,  for  they  predicted  no  "disasters"  and 
no  "incident  of  Empire"  likely  to  call  65,000  men 
into  the  field  at  the  worst  season  of  the  year.  A  states- 
man is  wanted,  but  is  not  to  be  found  in  India.  "  In- 
exorable fate  "  dogs  the  Forward  party,  and  drives  it 
from  bad  to  worse  in  its  hysterical  course.  But  there 
is  still  hope  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  in  Downing 
Street  will  now  take  up  the  matter  and  dictate  their 
final  measures  with  an  honest  conviction  of  the  mistakes 
of  1895.  The  Sikhs  are  often  quoted  as  an  example  of 
how  we  ought  to  deal  with  our  Affghan  neighbours. 
The  analogy  is  absurd.  When  the  Khalsa  army  crossed 
the  Sutlej  to  invade  India  in  1845-46,  and  again 
challenged  us  in  1848,  we  fought  and  beat  that  warlike 
people  in  six  desperate  battles.  At  Ferozeshah  the 
British  forces  numbered  fewer  than  17,000  men,  and  their 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  2,400.  The 
Sikhs  were  estimated  to  be  50,000  strong.  They 
suffered  immense  losses,  and  we  captured  73  guns  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  At  Sobraon  the  Sikhs  were 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  10,000  men  and  67  guns,  our 
own  killed  and  wounded  numbering  2,380  men.  Mood- 
kee  and  Aliwal  were  minor  but  sanguinary  engage- 
ments. In  1848  Lord  Gough,  the  hero  of  those  victories, 
fought  the  battle  of  Chilianwala,  with  14,000  men  and 
66  guns,  the  total  British  loss  being  2,338.  The  battle 
of  Goojerat  followed,  and  finally  broke  up  the  Sikh 
power.  In  none  of  these  great  battles  did  the  British 
forces  exceed  20,000  men.  Both  sides  fought  at  close 
quarters,  with  firearms  of  equal  value — namely,  the 
muzzle-loading  smoothbore  of  the  period.  These  facts 
and  figures  remind  us  of  what  the  British  soldier  has 
done  on  the  plains  of  India.  They  also  establish  the 
valour  of  the  Sikh  under  similar  conditions. 

The  Goorkha  and  the  Afridi  have  always  proved 
our  best  soldiers  in  hill  warfare.  The  numbers  of  the 
former  are  limited  ;  the  latter  cannot  for  the  present 
be  counted  on.  There  remain  the  British  soldier  and 
the  Sikh.  Of  the  last,  good  and  trusty  warriors  as 
they  are,  it  is  possible  to  have  too  many  under  arms, 
especially  in  the  Punjab,  bearing  in  mind  their  history, 
and  the  fact  that  though  they  helped  to  save  us  in  1857, 
they  nearly  swamped  us  in  1845-46.  These  considera- 
tions are  stamped  as  "obsolete."  They  point  to  the 
hope  of  a  reaction  in  favour  of  the  views  of  the  greatest 
of  Indian  Viceroys— Lord  Lawrence.  They  may  appeal 
to  a  statesman,  if  not  to  a  Jingo,  of  the  same  political 
persuasion  as  the  writer. — Yours,  &c,  B. 
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REVIEWS. 

TENNYSON. 

"Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson."    A  Memoir  by  his  Son. 
2  vols.    London  :  Macmillan.  1897. 

THE  daily  newspapers,  in  accordance  with  an  in- 
creasing but  detestable  custom,  have  helped 
themselves  to  all  the  more  sensational  features  of  this 
book.  Nowadays,  on  the  very  morning-  when  a  bio- 
graphical work  is  "  published,"  the  Press  flings  itself 
upon  it,  like  a  horde  of  greedy  children  tearing  a 
pudding  in  pieces  for  the  sake  of  its  plums  and  pieces 
of  citron-peel,  and  reproduces,  pressed  together  without 
any  mutual  relation,  all  its  best  anecdotes  and  striking 
sayings.  The  art  of  biography  has  sunken  low  in  this 
country,  and  nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to 
reduce  it  still  further  than  this  tiresome  practice. 
Rarely,  however,  have  the  purveyors  of  ana  had  a 
richer  treat  than  Lord  Tennyson  has  provided  for  them, 
and  much  as  they  may  steal  and  spoil,  far  more  must 
remain  for  quieter  readers  to  enjoy.  Let  it  be  said  at 
once,  and  said  without  reserve,  this  is  a  contribution  to 
English  literature  as  unique  as  it  is  invaluable. 

The  portrait  of  the  poet  here  presented  to  us  suffers 
from  one  disadvantage,  which,  however,  is  amply 
counterbalanced  by  a  rare  and  signal  merit.  Lord 
Tennyson's  piety  foils  us  on  one  hand,  but  his  modesty 
rewards  us  on  the  other.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  a 
skilful  stranger — not  a  son,  or  even  a  son  not  writing 
under  the  eye  of  a  widowed  mother — might  have  per- 
mitted himself  to  draw  a  truer,  and  therefore  a  more 
vigorous  and  picturesque,  portrait.  The  impression 
which  a  respectful  and  admiring  observer  of  the  poet 
during  his  lifetime  carried  away  was,  it  is  indisputable, 
more  rough  than  that  which  Lord  Tennyson  gives. 
Those  of  us  who  knew — and  adored — the  author  of 
"  Locksley  Hall"  could  wish  that  there  appeared  in 
the  pages  before  us  rather  less  of  the  archangel  and 
rather  more  of  the  tiger-cat.  Some  of  the  contributors 
of  reminiscences  here  are  far  greater  sinners  in  this 
respect  than  the  biographer  himself,  and  we  should  like 
to  commend  to  them,  if  not  to  him,  the  remarks  of 
Boswell  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  This  is  the  main  defect  of  the 
volumes — there  is  a  little  too  much  canonization  in 
them,  a  little  less  than  should  be  of  that  rugged  savagery 
of  tongue  and  manner  which  covered  the  sweetness  of 
Tennyson's  nature  like  the  acrid  skin  of  a  rich  pear. 
Given  the  conditions  under  which  the  book  was  com- 
posed, it  was  practically  impossible  that  this  should  be 
presented.    But  its  absence  must  be  noted. 

This  disadvantage  is,  however,  redeemed  by  the 
modesty  which  has  taught  the  author  on  all  possible 
occasions  to  withdraw  behind  his  subject,  and  let  his 
father  speak  for  himself.  The  Tennyson  as  a  prose- 
writer  and  the  Tennyson  as  a  social  being  which  these 
volumes  bring  forward  are  revelations.  During  his 
long  and  glorious  career,  Tennyson  scarcely  ever,  on 
the  most  trivial  occasion,  appeared  in  public  without 
his  singing-robes.  It  was  almost  the  same  in  Browning's 
case,  but  when  the  veil  of  intimity  was  lifted  by  Mrs. 
Orr  and  others,  it  was  found  that  Browning  had  an 
excellent  reason  for  his  discretion  ;  he  refused  to  write 
in  prose  because  he  could  not — because,  deprived  of  the 
artistic  form,  his  utterance  had  no  distinction.  No  one 
would  have  been  surprised  to  learn  that  this  was  the 
case  with  Tennyson  also ;  what  is  surprising  is  to  find 
him  one  of  the  most  picturesque,  individual  and  whimsi- 
cal of  letter-writers,  and  capable  of  describing  emotions, 
both  human  and  natural,  in  prose  of  a  remarkable 
delicacy.  We  cannot  think  the  arrangement  of  the 
correspondence  in  these  volumes  happy  ;  the  poet's 
letters  are  scattered,  and  not  always  easy  to  find.  But 
when  we  do  find  them,  and  bring  them  side  by  side,  we 
discover  that  a  new  letter-writer  is  added  to  the  Cowpers 
and  Byrons  and  Horace  Walpoles  of  our  epistolary 
literature. 

Not  so  much  of  value  is  to  be  found  in  the  hitherto 
unpublished  verses.  These  consist  of  about  thirty 
complete  poems,  and  a  variety  of  fragments  and 
alternative  versions.  They  are  mainly  chips  from  a 
poet's  workshop,  and  the  fact  that  he  retained  them 
from  publication  adds  to  our  conviction  of  the  tact  and 


self-knowledge  which  directed  Tennyson's  appeal  to 
the  public.  A  ghostly  lyric,  entitled  "The  Mother's 
Ghost,"  and  a  snatch  of  highly  melodious  philosophic 
song,  "  Whispers,"  both  dating  from  about  1834,  are 
the  most  valuable  of  the  hitherto  unpublished  pieces. 
A  special  interest  attaches  to  "Anacaona"  {circa  1829), 
on  account  of  the  fascination  which  its  redundant  music 
and  colour  exercised  on  the  poet's  undergraduate 
friends ;  he  did  not  publish  it  in  the  1830  volume 
"  because  the  natural  history  and  the  rhymes  did  not 
satisfy  him."  He  was  perfectly  right  to  suppress  it, 
for  it  is  crowded  with  faults  of  execution,  yet  up  to  the 
time  it  was  written  Tennyson  had  perhaps  given  no 
evidence  so  strong  of  the  genius  within  him.  Of  the 
other  new  poems,  certain  sonnets,  especially  an  early 
one  "To  Poesy,"  are  not  unworthy  of  Tennyson's  fame, 
and  an  exercise  in  the  "  In  Memoriam  "  measure,  called 
"The  Philosopher,"  is  pleasing.  Such  unpublished 
political  poems  as  "Jack  Tar"  and  "Havelock"  had 
better  have  remained  unpublished,  for  they  lack  just 
the  verve  and  flush  necessary  to  give  life  to  this  species 
of  poetry.  A  splenetic  copy  of  verses  satirizing  "  Cam- 
bridge in  1S30"  bears  a  remarkable  likeness  to  Gray's 
"  Hymn  to  Ignorance,"  written  with  the  same  purpose 
and  in  the  same  spirit  ninety  years  earlier.  Lord 
Tennyson,  however,  is  in  error  in  supposing  this  un- 
published ;  we  have  been  familiar  with  it  for  at  least 
twenty  years.    But  the  rather  absurd  line 

"  Your  gardens  and  your  busted  libraries  " 
here  appears,  less  equivocally, 

"  Your  gardens,  myriad-volumed  libraries." 
It   would   be   interesting   to   know   when   the  poet 
introduced  this  improvement. 

The  critical  utterances  of  the  poet  have  been  care- 
fully collected  by  Lord  Tennyson,  and  they  offer 
features  of  real  importance.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
discover  how  the  work  of  his  great  predecessors  and 
coevals  struck  a  craftsman  who  had  no  academic  preju- 
dices and  approached  the  subject  from  the  practical 
side.  As  a  rule,  Tennyson  was  remarkably  modest, 
even  a  little  shy  and  timid,  in  expressing  an  opinion 
about  poetry  in  the  presence  of  those  who  had  made  it 
their  study,  and,  among  those  who  had  not  done  so, 
he  was  apt  to  hold  aloof  from  the  topic.  But  in  his 
letters  his  replies  to  his  critics  are  as  trenchant  as  in- 
genious, and  his  answer  to  an  impudent  letter  from 
a  certain  Peter  Bayne,  who  roundly  told  Tennyson  of 
"  a  serious  flaw  allowed  to  remain  "  in  one  of  his  lyrics, 
is  quite  refreshing  to  read  ;  and  to  his  son  he  is  found 
to  have  spoken  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  poetic 
art  with  delightful  fulness.  Of  Mr.  Swinburne  he 
said  :  "  He  is  a  reed  through  which  all  things  blow 
into  music."  For  Christina  Rossetti,  "  as  a  true  artist, 
he  expressed  profound  respect."  All  his  remarks  about 
the  poetry  of  Browning  are  full  of  acumen  and  generous 
perspicacity.  "There  is  something  of  the  innermost 
soul  of  poetry  in  almost  everything  Keats  ever  wrote." 
He  spoke  of  "Pope's  lancet-touches,"  the  "merciless 
sledge-hammer  thud  "  of  Crabbe's  couplets,  of  "  Gray's 
wonderful  ear,"  of  Poe  as  "  the  most  original  American 
genius."  Of  the  "  Hylas  "  of  Theocritus  he  said  : 
"  I  should  be  content  to  die  if  I  had  written  anything 
equal  to  this."  To  commend  the  "  Odyssey  "  was 
"like  praising  Monte  Rosa."  Of  the  anapaestic  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  "  People  nowadays  hold  this  style 
and  metre  light  ;  I  wish  there  were  any  who  could 
put  words  together  with  such  exquisite  flow  and  even- 
ness." Of  Wordsworth  he  spoke  with  constant 
reverence,  but  lamented  that  his  noble  Muse  was  so 
"  thick-ankled."  When  the  silly  of  the  earth  were 
hiding  their  prurient  faces  with  their  fingers  from 
Rossetti's  "Nuptial  Sleep,"  Tennyson  particularly  ex- 
pressed the  deep  impression  made  upon  him  by  "the 
passion  and  imaginative  power  "  of  that  sonnet.  These 
examples  could  be  extended  almost  indefinitely.  They 
are  all  "of  the  centre,"  they  all  indicate  an  instinct  as 
classical  as  it  was  exquisitely  sensitive. 

Tennyson  was  not  at  all  interested  in  bibliography, 
and  his  son  treats  that  science  with  some  scorn.  This 
is  rather  unfortunate,  for  it  detracts  from  the  value  of 
his  own  "Chronology"  of  his  father's  poems.  Lord 
Tennyson  has  lost  a  fine  opportunity  of  really  making 
this  list  complete,  for  his  omissions  are  numerous  and 
he  proceeds  on  no  consistent  principle.    He  records  the 
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appearance  of  "The  Last  Tournament  "  in  the  "Con- 
temporary Review,"  which  he  had  no  business  to  do  in 
a  catalogue  of  volumes,  and  entirely  omits  the  private 
edition  of  that  poem  in  book  form  in  1871.  He 
chronicles  "  The  Silent  Voices  "  of  1892,  yet  omits  the 
"Lucretius"  of  1868  and  "The  Throstle"  of  1889, 
which  were  similarly  issued  in  pamphlet-form.  In  a 
note,  in  another  part  of  the  book,  he  misdates  "The 
Throstle"  1891.  If  Lord  Tennyson  possesses  a  "  Holy 
Grail"  dated  1869,  it  is  a  great  curiosity;  the  earliest 
title-page  known  to  collectors  is  that  of  1870.  We 
look  in  vain  in  this  "  Chronology"  for  the  "  Enid  and 
Nimue  "  of  1857,  or  even  (and  this  is  astonishing)  for 
the  "  Morte  d'Arthur ;  Dora;  and  other  Idylls"  of 
1842,  a  volume  of  very  great  interest  to  the  student 
of  the  poet.  It  is  true  that  in  the  body  of  his  work 
Lord  Tennyson  gives  us  valuable  particulars  about 
certain  of  the  rare  trial-issues,  but  not  nearly  enough, 
and  it  is  plain  that  their  significance  escapes  him.  He 
would  do  well,  in  future  editions  of  his  work,  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  a  practised  bibliographer.  In  the  next 
edition,  by  the  way,  the  name  of  Edward  FitzGerald, 
which  is  mis-spelt,  not  once  or  twice,  but  scores  of 
times,  might  receive  its  proper  orthography. 

The  exactitude  of  Tennyson's  observation  of  natural 
phenomena  has  long  been  remarked.  The  notes  and 
letters  in  these  volumes  give  abundant  fresh  evidence 
of  it.  His  images  drawn  from  nature  were  so  start- 
lingly  novel  that  they  were  sometimes  violently  attacked 
for  inaccuracy  ;  some  of  us  may  remember  the  news- 
paper controversies  on  the  "scream"  of  the  wave 
descending  the  shingle,  and  the  sudden  "smoking" 
of  the  yew-tree.  It  was  easy  to  prove  that  the  poet 
used  his  eyes  and  that  his  opponents  did  not.  The 
notes  on  birds  here  are  of  the  highest  interest,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  about  "the 
sea-blue  bird  of  March,"  and  later,  about  flocks  of  the 
cross-bill.  At  one  time  Tennyson  stayed  in  the  New 
Forest  with  Lord  Lilford,  in  order  to  observe  bird-life 
in  the  company  of  that  eminent  ornithologist.  The 
poet's  accuracy  is  still  occasionally  called  in  question, 
and  lately  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  has  found  fault  with 
him  for  speaking  of  "  the  sudden  laughters  of  the  jay," 
when  it  ought  to  be  the  woodpecker.  But  Tennyson 
must  have  been  more  familiar  with  jays  than  with 
woodpeckers  in  the  woods  round  Somersby,  and,  later 
on,  he  knew  his  "yaffle"  well.  Besides,  the  scream  of 
the  jay,  though  not  so  merry  as  the  woodpecker's,  may 
well  be  taken  for  a  rude  and  sinister  cachinnation.  We 
confess  that  we  have  tested  Tennyson's  knowledge  of 
natural  phenomena  carefully,  and  in  every  case  merely 
to  be  amazed  at  its  exactitude.  It  strikes  us  as  rash 
to  take  for  granted  that  he  was  at  fault,  without  the 
very  closest  examination  of  the  facts. 

This  extremely  and  exceptionally  valuable  work  is 
not  presented  to  us  by  the  publishers  in  a  form  quite 
adequate  to  its  importance.  The  reproduction  of 
drawings  and  MSS.  have  a  common  look,  the  cover  is 
poor  and  gaudy,  and,  a  still  worse  defect,  the  page  is 
crowded  with  type  at  the  expense  of  the  margin,  which 
is  so  reduced  that  no  one  will  wish  to  preserve  the 
volumes  by  binding  them. 

THE  WHITEWASHING  OF  THE  CELT. 

"The  Saxon  and  the  Celt."    By  J.  M.  Robertson. 
London  :  University  Press,  Limited.  1897. 

TO  vindicate  the  Celt  in  the  abstract  and  relatively 
neutral  regions  of  ethnology  and  anthropology  ; 
to  trace  him  from  his  first  obscure  origin,  as  indicated 
by  Herodotus,  in  the  Danube  valley  along  his  wayward 
course  down  the  ages,  exhibiting  him  always  as  the 
blameless  victim  of  Teutonic  aggression  and  misrepre- 
sentation till  we  find  him  at  length  settled  in  Ireland, 
voluble  and  aggrieved  as  ever,  protesting  in  this  year 
of  grace  1897,  as  a  nation  and  a  man,  against  the  re- 
fusal on  the  part  of  his  "  Saxon  "  oppressors  to  give 
him  Home  Rule — all  this  and  more  is  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Robertson's  book.  It  is  an  epic  theme  and  one 
worthy  of  a  Homer  re-born  into  a  later  age  which  has 
read  Weismann.  To  have  treated  it  with  the  some- 
what ponderous  seriousness  of  a  scientific  treatise  as 
Mr.  Robertson  has  done — "A  Study  in  Sociology"  is 


his  sub-title — is,  we  feel,  to  have  missed  a  great  oppor- 
tunity. "' The  Saxon  and  the  Celt'  is  avowedly  put 
together,"  Mr.  Robertson  tells  us  in  his  preface, 
"partly  by  way  of  discrediting  the  habit,  common 
among  the  opponents  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  move- 
ment, of  setting  down  Irish  difficulties  to  peculiarities 
of  the  character  of  the  Irish  race."  The  book  is  in  fact 
an  elaborate  political  pamphlet  thinly  disguised  under 
the  garb  of  science  ;  for  though  Mr.  Robertson  asserts 
that  he  "  takes  up  an  independent  and  non-partizan 
position,"  and  modestly  disclaims  any  responsibility 
for  "the  talk  of  politicians"  with  whose  program  he 
happens  to  be  in  agreement,  this  assertion  is  made  in  the 
calm  seclusion  of  his  preface  ;  and  when  he  has  warmed 
to  the  work  the  man  of  science  is  forgotten  in  the  politi- 
cian. As  a  result  Mr.  Robertson  has  vitiated  his  science 
by  his  politics,  and  cramped  his  politics  by  his  science. 
Partariiint — the  science  of  comparative  sociology  : 
nascitur  the  ridicuhis  tnus  of  a  Parliament  on  College 
Green.  In  his  earlier  scientific  mood  Mr.  Robertson 
is  at  pains  to  prove  that  it  is  a  "  primordial  psycho- 
logical tendency"  for  one  race  out  of  sheer  "racial 
malignity  "  to  attribute  certain  characteristics  to  any 
other,  and  on  these  grounds  to  proceed  to  generalize 
a  priori  as  to  the  general  incapacity  of  the  latter  for, 
say,  self-government.  In  this  connexion  he  endeavours 
to  prove,  not  only  that  Celtic  nations  have  exhibited 
all  the  virtues  ;  but  also  that  at  the  period  when 
Irish  History  emerges  from  the  mythical  stage, 
"  there  was  no  Irish  Race,"  in  the  sense  of  an  ex- 
clusively Celtic  stock,  and  that  there  was  already 
a  large  infusion  of  the  Teutonic  element — a  statement 
in  which  he  is  probably  correct.  Now  this,  while  it 
relieves  the  primordial  Celt  of  the  responsibility  of  his 
later  descendants,  also  unfortunately  cuts  the  Home 
Rule  question  adrift  from  the  ethnological  setting  of 
Celt  and  Teuton  which  Mr.  Robertson  is  anxious  to 
give  it  ;  and  the  solicitude  of  Mr.  Robertson  the  man 
of  science  for  the  verdict  of  anthropology  on  the  Celt 
which  the  first  part  of  the  volume  displays,  becomes 
an  ironical  comment  on  the  anxiety  with  which  Mr. 
Robertson  the  politician  endeavours  to  prove  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  book  that  England's  refusal  to  give 
Home  Rule  to  Ireland  is  a  fresh  instance  of  "  racial 
malignity." 

Mr.  Robertson's  argument,  however,  does  not  rest 
only  on  ethnological  data.  In  "The  Lesson  of  His- 
tory"  he  proceeds  to  examine  the  relations  of  England 
and  Ireland  in  historic  times.  At  the  outset  he  dis- 
allows the  accusation,  occasionally  put  forward,  that  it 
was  England  which  destroyed  the  pre-existent  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Irish  in  the  eleventh  century  ;  but  with  this 
single  exception  his  rendering  of  Irish  history 
has  the  air  of  being  written  with  the  blunt  end 
of  a  shillelagh.  For  history  is  not  written,  even 
if  it  is  unfortunately  often  made,  by  adding  up 
the  number  of  victims  massacred  on  one  side  against 
those  massacred  on  the  other,  and  then  assigning  the 
cause  of  right  and  justice  to  the  party  which  has  the 
least  number  of  scalps.  Providence  is  not  necessarily — 
in  spite  of  a  modern  predisposition  to  believe  the  con- 
trary— on  the  side  of  the  small  battalions.  A  good  case 
may  undoubtedly  be  made  out  for  the  Irish  nation  — con- 
ceding for  the  moment  the  claim  of  "nationality" — 
from  the  survey  of  the  last  seven  centuries  of  Irish 
history.  But  Mr.  Robertson  damages  his  case  by 
overstating  it.  By  such  random  assertions  as  that 
which  he  makes  in  reference  to  the  massacres  of  1641, 
that  "  writers  who,  in  full  view  of  all  that  went  before, 
have  still  no  other  verdict  to  give  in  the  matter  than 
one  against  Popery  and  Irishry,  are  only  surviving 
illustrations  of  the  insane  unrighteousness  which 
brought  about  the  whole  hideous  history,"  he  convicts 
himself  as  devoid  of  the  critical  temperament  without 
which  any  large  generalizations  become  merely  the 
writer's  prejudices  writ  large. 

The  concluding  pages  of  "  The  Saxon  and  the  Celt" 
are  taken  up  with  a  series  of  more  or  less  personal 
attacks  on  writers  who  from  time  to  time  have  made 
disparaging  remarks  on  the  Celt  or  the  Celtic  charac- 
ter. The  authorities  cited  in  this  connexion  form  an 
imposing  if  somewhat  incongruous  array,  including 
Mommsen,  Richey,  Hill  Burton,  J.  R.  Green,  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  Goldwin  Smith  and  Mr.  Froude.    Mr.  Lecky  is 
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I  spared  a  special  pillory,  as  he  had  been  polished  off  early 
in  the  volume  with  the  obscurely  vindictive  remark 
"that  his  (Lecky's)  own  temperament  is  settling  for 
him  the  problems  of  sociology."  Mr.  Robertson  at 
least  proves  that  he  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions  ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  when  he  assumes  the 
offensive  (in  more  senses  perhaps  than  one)  he  shows  a 
decided  talent  for  criticism  of  the  crab-tree  cudgel  order. 
In  this  literary  Donnybrook  Fair  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
seems  to  come  in  for  the  largest  share  of  abuse.  "  His 
relation  to  the  things  he  antagonizes  is  at  best  a  check- 
ing of  the  puerile  by  the  puelline,"  is  a  type  of  the 
blank  epigram  Mr.  Robertson  delights  to  fire  off  at 
intervals,  with  a  sort  of  mildewed  Meredithian  air. 
The  volume  ends  lamely  enough,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  purely  humorous,  with  what  appears 
to  be  the  rough  draft  of  the  Ideal  Home  Rule  Bill 
of  the  future. 

THE  MALTESE  CORPS  OF  THE 
BRITISH  ARMY. 

"  Historical  Records  of  the  Maltese  Corps  of  the  British 
Army."  Compiled  by  Major  A.  G.  Chesney,  South 
Staffordshire  Regiment,  Adjutant  Royal  Malta 
Regiment  of  Militia.    London:  Clowes.  1897. 

MAJOR  CHESNEY  has  performed  a  difficult  task 
carefully  and  well.  The  original  records  of  all 
the  Maltese  corps  formed  prior  to  1815  and  the  early 
records  of  the  Malta  Fencibles  have  either  been  lost  or 
destroyed,  and  so  probably  the  most  interesting  por- 
tions of  their  histories  are  not  easy  to  explore.  Nor 
have  modern  times  offered  many  chances  of  distinction 
to  Maltese  soldiers.  Happy,  it  has  been  said,  is  the 
nation  without  a  history  ;  unhappy,  however,  the  author 
who  has  to  write  its  annals.  So  is  it  also  with  corps 
and  regiments.  Where  there  are  few  battles,  and 
sieges,  and  defeats  and  victories  to  give  a  glow  every 
now  and  again  to  the  pages,  the  narrative  settles  down 
to  a  dull  and  prosy  recitative  which  tells  only  of  changes 
in  uniform  and  equipment,  and  in  place  of  inscribing 
triumphs  has  only  the  names  of  successive  commanding 
officers  to  record.  To  add  interest  to  what  is  chiefly  a 
compilation  of  official  lists,  regulations,  and  orders 
demands  immense  effort  and  unique  literary  skill. 
Even  with  these  advantages  thrown  in  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  task  is  not  an  impossible  one.  It  requires 
much  courage  in  any  case  to  essay  it,  and  here  our 
author  is  fully  entitled  to  the  credit  his  enterprise 
deserves.  We  are  somewhat  disappointed  none  the 
less  that  more  has  not  been  made  of  the  few  events 
in  the  history  of  the  island  since  our  flag  first 
flew  there.  In  the  early  days  of  our  connexion 
with  it  Colonel  Graham,  afterwards  Lord  Lynedoch, 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  and  some  other  distinguished 
English  officers  were  engaged  there  on  active  service, 
while  the  Maltese  lost  no  fewer  than  from  1,500  to 
2,000  men  during  the  siege  which  was  instituted  against 
the  French  in  1799.  Not  one  single  English  soldier  was 
killed,  however,  which  is  perhaps  why  Major  Chesney 
has  not  dwelt  more  on  this  portion  of  the  history.  Nor 
is  much  reference  made  to  the  campaign  in  Egypt  in 
1800,  in  which  the  "Maltese  Pioneers"  took  part,  and 
were  present  at  the  battles  of  8,  13  and  21  March.  We 
presume  the  destruction  of  the  records  already  referred 
to  has  made  research  difficult,  but  where  active  service 
has  formed  a  most  unusual  experience,  more  than  a  bald 
list  of  the  officers  who  served  in  this  corps  and  took 
their  share  of  the  campaigning  might  have  been  vouch- 
safed to  us.  On  the  other  hand,  a  fairly  liberal  amount 
of  space  is  devoted  to  the  loss  of  Capri,  an  incident 
in  their  history  which  is  by  no  means  creditable  to  the 
Maltese  forces.  The  fault  may  not  have  lain  with  the 
Royal  Malta  Regiment,  and  its  men  may  have  all  been 
potential  Neys  and  Murats  ;  but  to  cover  the  failure  it  is 
in  that  case  necessary  to  expose  the  incapacity  and 
feebleness  of  the  officers  who  led  them,  and  from  no 
point  of  view  can  any  glory  be  extracted  from  the  affair. 
The  particular  regiment  engaged  was  moreover  dis- 
banded almost  immediately,  so  that  its  defeat  might 
well  have  been  allowed  to  occupy  less  space.  Curiously 
enough  the  next  chapter  of  the  book  deals  with  another 
episode  by  no  means  worthy  of  remembrance,  but  amid 


the  dreary  dulness  of  official  returns  and  orders  the 
stirring  incidents  it  describes  form  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  pages  before  us.  The 
mutiny  of  Froberg's  regiment,  which  was  set  ablaze 
by  an  officer's  striking  a  drummer  across  the  face  with 
a  cane,  was  certainly  a  very  extraordinary  affair,  and 
reminds  us  of  a  scene  from  the  Indian  Mutiny  rather 
than  anything  else.  The  mutineers  seem  to  have 
behaved  with  a  determination  and  courage  worthy  of  a 
better  cause,  but  the  episode  is  one  which  one  would 
willingly  allow  to  die  out  of  recollection  nevertheless. 
But  alongside  the  numerous  official  reports  on  annual 
inspections,  which  state  in  the  usual  stereotyped  phrases 
of  Pall  Mall  that  "the  state  of  the  regiment  is  highly 
creditable  to  Colonel  So-and-So  and  his  officers,"  or 
that  "the  state  of  this  regiment  is  on  the  whole  ex- 
tremely satisfactory,"  we  gladly  welcome  passages  less 
commonplace  and  trite.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  many  details  as  regards  officers  and 
lists  of  names,  while  they  do  not  appeal  at  all  to  out- 
siders, may  be  valuable  to  those  who  have  some  con- 
nexion either  through  themselves  or  their  relatives  with 
the  Maltese  forces.  We  must  not,  therefore,  too 
readily  despise  such  particulars,  although  we  may  pass 
them  over  unread  ourselves.  It  is  to  be  confessed, 
however,  that  there  is  a  very  undue  proportion 
of  such  matter  in  a  book  which  apparently  seeks 
readers  amongst  the  general  public,  and  we  fear 
that  its  pages  will  prove  dry  and  disappointing  if 
they  are  taken  up  with  any  other  object  in  view 
than  that  of  reference. 

ABOUT  LANCASHIRE. 

"  Industrial  Lancashire."  By  John  Mortimer.  Man- 
chester :  Palmer,  Howe.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall. 
1897. 

THERE  are  people,  we  believe  (they  are  of  Lancas- 
trian birth),  who  confess  to  a  love  of  Lancashire. 
For  our  own  part,  we  are  careful  that  our  visits  to  that 
county  are  as  infrequent  as  may  be.  But  the  chief 
reason  of  our  avoidance  grows  out  of  the  great  reason 
of  Lancashire's  importance.  Furnace  reek  and  chemical 
exhalations  make  the  place  a  horror  to  live  in,  but  they 
are  the  outward  and  olfactory  sign  of  England's  indus- 
trial greatness.  A  moment's  contemplation  will  con- 
vince one  that  there  is  room  for  the  writing  of  a  great 
book  about  Industrial  Lancashire :  a  glance  at  Mr. 
Mortimer's  volume  will  show  that  he  has  not  written 
it.  He  will  doubtless  reply  to  such  a  criticism  that  he 
did  not  set  out  to  write  a  great  history,  and  point  to 
modest  disclaimers  in  his  book  of  any  such  intention. 
But  with  this  retort  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  book  dis- 
appears. It  is  not  a  pretty  subject.  Unless  you  are 
going  to  produce  a  work  of  solid  information,  bristling 
with  useful,  well-arranged  facts,  or  a  work  undertaken 
with  some  political,  economic,  or  social  purpose,  why 
burden  the  book-market  at  all  ?  There  is  a  sprinkling 
of  useful  facts  scattered  about  Mr.  Mortimer's  pages, 
but  they  are  not  arranged,  and  there  is  no  index  to 
guide  the  reader  to  them  through  the  maze  of  common- 
place small  talk.  The  author  may  retort  that  his  book 
is  designed  to  entertain  as  much  as  to  instruct ;  so  we 
gather  from  the  chatty,  button-holing  style  in  which  it 
is  written.  We  are  sorry  it  has  not  entertained  us. 
Let  us  quote  the  opening  sentence  ;  "If  the  courteous 
reader — to  whom  Lancashire,  especially  in  its  industrial 
aspects,  has  hitherto  been  an  unexplored  county — is 
willing  to  consider  himself  a  personally-conducted 
visitor,  to  whom  views  of  a  lightly  descriptive  kind  are 
not  unacceptable,  the  preliminary  perspective  of  what 
is  to  be  unfolded  to  him  will  perhaps  best  be  gained  if 
he  will,  in  the  first  instance,  betake  himself,  along 
with  his  guide,  to  the  summit  of  Holcombe  Hill, 
an  outlying  spur  of  the  Pennine  Range,  standing 
out  like  a  bluff  headland  not  more  than  a  dozen 
miles  northward  from  the  Manchester  Exchange."  We 
braced  ourselves  with  an  effort  for  the  next  sentence, 
for  we  felt  as  though  we  had  climbed  much  higher  than 
the  summit  of  Holcombe  Hill.  It  is  fatiguing  enter- 
tainment which  Mr.  Mortimer  provides,  and  the  reader's 
fatigue  increases  with  the  author's  efforts  to  be  enter- 
taining". 
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This  criticism  is  not  meant  to  be  unkind,  but  helpful 
rather.  It  contains  a  practical  moral,  if  Mr.  Mortimer 
will  permit  us  to  offer  him  advice.  Mr.  Mortimer  (so 
we  learn  from  an  announcement  at  the  end  of  the 
volume)  is  the  author  of  ten  "previous  treatises"  ;  yet 
he  has  not  learned  how  to  write  (using  the  verb  in  its 
technical  literary  sense)  :  he  should  therefore  beware 
of  excursive  literary  entertainment  when  the  writing 
itch  is  upon  him.  Also,  Mr.  Mortimer  (we  learn  from 
the  same  announcement,  as  well  as  from  the  title-page) 
is  "  Chief  Cashier,  Henry  Bannerman  &  Sons, 
Limited,  Spinners,  Manufacturers  and  Merchants." 
He  is,  therefore,  in  close  touch  with  some  of  Lanca- 
shire's staple  industries,  and  in  his  own  particular  work 
he  is  accustomed  to  the  collation  of  statistical  facts. 
Now  here  lies  his  opportunity.  We  are  badly  in  want 
of  information  respecting  this  country's  industries. 
We  want  to  know  exactly  how  we  stand,  and  particu- 
larly where  we  stand  to-day  compared  with,  say,  a 
generation  ago.  Any  one  who  will  get  together  such 
information  in  a  clear,  concise,  exhaustive  and  reliable 
form — though  he  only  travel  over  one  branch  of 
industry  in  one  locality — will  do  good  public  service. 
Here,  as  we  said,  is  the  opportunity  of  Mr.  Mortimer. 

UNDER  SPECIAL  INTRODUCTION. 

"  Trumpets  and  Shawms."     By  Henry  Hanby  Hay. 

Philadelphia  :  Arnold  &  Co.  1896. 
"  Lyrics  of  Lowly  Life."    By  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar. 

With  an  Introduction  by  W.  D.  Howells.   London  : 

Chapman  &  Hall.  1897. 
"  Departmental  Ditties."    (Ninth  Edition.)    By  Rud- 

yard  Kipling.  With  Illustrations  by  Dudley  Cleaver. 

London  :  Thacker  &  Co.  1897. 

MR.    HALL   CAINE  gives  a  friendly  preliminary 
flourish  to   Mr.   Hay's    Trumpets.     The  fact 
that  one  or  two  of  the  poems  refer  to  Manx  incidents 
and  localities  is  his  excuse  for  an  essay  on  the  island 
over  which  he  spreads  the  peculiar  shadow  of  his  wing  ; 
but  throughout   the    introduction    he    makes  several 
laudable  attempts  to  keep  himself  and  his  own  work 
outside  the  subject  of  his  consideration.    Mr.  Hay's 
trumpets  have  a  vigorous,  somewhat  hard  note  :  and 
there  is  little  variation  or  subtlety  in  the  tunes  they 
play.     His   shawms  sound  to  better   effect  :   this  is 
pleasant,  with  its  quest  for  musical  analogies: — 
"  The  cool  soft  tinkle  of  the  rill, 
The  gentle  bells  when  eve  is  still  ; 
To  stand  athwart  the  dust  of  meal, 
While  drip,  drip  goes  the  mossed  wheel  ; 
The  silver  sacring  at  the  mass, 
Light  strained  through  mignonetted  glass  ; 
The  hour  we  dream  on  joys  long  past  ; 
Blue  morn  above  the  broken  mast 
Where  gulls  preen  feathers  vexed  by  storm, 
Pipe,  blandly  pipe,  O  dulcet  shawm  !  " 
Mr.  Hay  shows  carelessness,  or  a  defective  ear,  both 
in  rhyme  and  rhythm  ;  but  the  book  impresses  one  as 
being  above  the  average,  and  better  than  any  quotation 
that  may  be  drawn  from  it  can  make  evident. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  has  discovered  in  the  darkest  of 
the  races  whose  mixed  bloods  make  up  the  American 
nationality  a  poet  whom  he  introduces  to  the  English 
reading  public  with  warm  words  of  critical  appreciation. 
He  is  at  pains  to  show  that  purely  literary  considera- 
tions guide  his  taste.  For  our  part  we  would  be  glad 
to  do  Mr.  Dunbar  the  compliment  of  putting  racial 
distinctions  aside,  but  we  find  that  the  merits  of  his 
poems  lie  wholly  in  their  racial  element  ;  when  that  is 
quitted  they  lose  altogether,  for  us,  the  distinction  which 
Mr.  Howells  finds  in  them.  A  writer  in  dialect  is  driven 
by  the  force  of  his  medium  to  use  only  the  words  which 
have  succumbed  to  the  influence  and  alteration  of  doric 
speech  ;  thus,  if  he  be  native  to  it,  a  certain  charm  of 
sincerity  and  homeliness  is  bound  to  result.  It  is  in  his 
negro  melodies  that  we  find  Mr.  Dunbar  charming, 
amusing  and  sincere.  When  he  attempts  the  more 
cultivated  forms  of  English  speech  the  virtue  goes  out 
of  him  ;  he  shares  with  Burns  the  inability  to  write 
perfectly  a  form  of  the  language  which  did  not  come  to 
him  by  natural  training  and  environment.  Here  and 
there  one  may  meet  with  both  pathos  and  truth  in  what 


he  has  to  say,  as  in  this  tribute  paid  to  the  character  of 
his  own  race  : — 

"  No  other  race,  or  white  or  black, 
When  bound  as  thou  wert  to  the  rack, 

So  seldom  stooped  to  grieving  ; 
No  other  race,  when  free  again, 
Forgot  the  past,  and  proved  them  men 
So  noble  in  forgiving." 
But  he  is  better  when  he  sings  more  distinctively,  in  its 
own  dialect,  the  song  of  coloured  life.    The  two  verses 
we  give  here  will  speak  for  many  of  similar  quaint 
charm  which  the  book  contains  : — 

"  Ain't  you  nevah  hyeahd  Malindy? 
Blessed  soul  tek  up  de  cross  ! 
Look  hyeah,  ain't  you  jokin',  honey? 

Well,  you  don't  know  what  you  los'. 
Y'ought  to  hyeah  dat  gal  a-wa'blin', 
Robins,  la'ks,  an'  all  dem  things, 
Heish  dey  moufs  an'  hides  dey  faces 
When  Malindy  sings. 

"  She  jes'  spreads  huh  mouf  and  hollahs, 
'  Come  to  Jesus,'  'twell  you  hyeah 
Sinnahs  tremblin'  steps  and  voices, 

Timid-lak  a-drawin'  neah  : 
Den  she  tu'ns  to  '  Rock  of  Ages,' 

Simply  to  de  cross  she  clings, 
An'  you  fin  yo'  teahs  a-drappin' 
When  Malindy  sings." 
Mr.  Kipling's  "Departmental  Ditties"  came  to  us 
under  the  special  introduction  of  his  fame  which  had 
preceded  their  appearance  in  book-form,  though  the 
writing  of  them,  as  mere  fugitive  pieces,  had  some 
time  preceded  his  fame.  They  now  come  in  their 
ninth  edition,  apparently  to  give  a  special  introduction 
to  Mr.  Dudley  Cleaver's  illustrations.  These  are  very 
far  from  good  ;  but  they  probably  will  not  hinder  the 
continued  circulation  of  the  poems,  which,  if  in  no 
other  way  remarkable,  would  be  interesting  as  giving 
us  Mr.  Kipling  while  still  in  the  making.  In  many  of 
these  poems  he  speaks  in  parodies,  laying  Swinburne, 
Browning,  and  others  under  contribution  ;  but  his  end 
is  seldom  of  such  brilliance  as  to  make  the  means 
praiseworthy  ;  and  did  we  not  know,  in  Mr.  Kipling's 
own  words, 

"  The  vulture  and  the  crow 
They  are  waiting  ever  so," 
and  will  not  in  the  end  be  defrauded  of  anything  of  his 
past  that  a  successful  author  hopes  to  keep  covered,  we 
could  have  wished  that  the  contents  of  this  volume 
might,  for  the  most  part,  have  remained  fugitive,  even 
from  the  happy  fate  of  running  into  nine  editions. 

THE  SPECTATOR. 

"The  Spectator."  Vol.  I.  The  text  edited  by  G. 
Gregory  Smith.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  by 
Austin  Dobson.    London  :  Dent.  1897. 

WE  talk  a  great  deal  in  England  about  our  classics, 
but  we  are  sometimes  very  slow  in  providing 
ourselves  with  competent  editions  of  them.  It  is  a  very 
odd  thing  that,  until  now,  no  really  decent  text  of 
"  The  Spectator  "  should  be  procurable.  It  is  true  that 
the  late  Professor  Henry  Morley  brought  out  in  1868 
the  one-volume  edition,  which  has  remained  the  only 
accessible  complete  reprint.  Like  everything  done  by 
that  laborious  and  excellent  man,  it  had  merit,  but  it 
had  also  grave  faults  of  omission,  and  it  was  a  singu- 
larly ugly  book.  But  with  this  exception,  no  British 
masterpiece  has  endured  so  much  ill-treatment  as 
"The  Spectator."  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century 
"innumerable  corruptions"  had  crept  in,  and 
Bishop  Percy  bravely,  but  quite  ineffectually,  tried 
to  drive  them  out  again.  The  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  text  of  the  original  daily  issue  and 
that  which  Addison  edited  in  volumes  in  1715  are 
numerous,  and  these,  it  is  true,  add  to  the  difficulty  of 
editing.  Mr.  G.  Gregory  Smith,  who  has  performed 
his  task  with  careful  skill,  has  taken  the  latter  as  his 
basis.  It  certainly  was,  as  he  says,  '^the  final  form  in 
which  the  writers  desired  to  leave  their  work."  In  the 
present  instalment  he  takes  us  from  Thursday, 
1  March,  to  Friday,  1  June,  171 1,  so  that  we  suppose 
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about  seven  volumes  will  be  required  to  complete  the 
enterprise. 

An  introductory  essay  by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  seems 
to  be  needed  to  give  the  final  cachet  to  any  work 
ambitious  of  displaying  nice  scholarship  in  eighteenth- 
century  lore.  If  it  were  possible  for  the  ghosts  of 
Queen  Anne's  wits  to  express  in  tangible  form  their 
approval  of  a  living  mortal,  the  closest  of  their  students 
and  the  most  accurate  of  their  annotators  could  not  fail 
to  be  smothered  in  Augustan  laurels.  But  it  is  per- 
haps in  a  more  practical  way  that  they  reward  their 
admirer,  and  it  may  be  through  the  direct  intervention 
of  Pope  and  Addison  that  Mr.  Austin  Dobson — "  de 
ces  maistres  scavans  disciple  ingenieux  " — has  contrived 
to  be  the  most  elegant  writer  of  his  time.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  his  little  introductory  essay  is  impeccable.  It 
gives,  with  charming  little  turns  and  faint  strokes  of 
irony,  all  that  is  to  be  known  of  the  history  of  *.*  The 
Spectator";  awards  to  Steele  and  to  Addison  the 
respective  meed  of  each  ;  corrects  with  a  gentle  hand 
the  injustices  of  those  who,  like  Macaulayor  Thackeray, 
have  written  too  effectively  and  not  quite  exactly 
enough  of  the  famous  masterpiece  of  co-operation. 
We  are  thus  prepared  to  "peruse"  the  book  once 
more  "with  pleasure,"  and  to  "know  whether  the 
Writer  of  it  was  a  black  or  a  fair  Man,  of  a  mild  or 
cholerick  Disposition,  Married  or  a  Bachelor,  with  other 
Particulars  of  a  like  nature."  And  then  our  gratitude 
turns  to  the  publisher,  who  provides  admirable  type 
and  paper  and  prefixes  a  very  pretty  reproduction  in 
sanguine  of  the  famous  portrait  of  Addison. 

FICTION. 

"A  Studio  Mystery."    By  Frank  Aubrey.  London: 
Jarrold.  1897. 

MR.  AUBREY  has  so  successfully  ignored  his  story 
that  he  will  probably  receive  our  declaration 
with  incredulity  ;  we  insist,  however,  that  he  had  a 
story  to  tell.  And  the  story,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  was 
a  plain  and  straightforward  enough  affair  of  murdering 
brigands,  punishment,  revenge,  and  the  final  triumph 
of  justice.  First  there  is  the  capture  of  two  English  artists 
by  Sicilian  brigands,  their  ransom,  the  return  with 
soldiers  and  the  victorious  battle.  Then  the  powerful 
Mafia,  bent  on  revenge,  send  two  emissaries  to 
England,  the  wife  works  her  way  into  the  family  of  the 
one  Englishman's  lady  love,  the  husband  becomes  valet 
to  the  other.  Gustave  is  dilatory  in  carrying  out  his 
task,  not  because  he  shrinks,  but  because  he  is  too 
fond  of  playing  cards  ;  at  last,  however,  he  murders 
his  master  in  his  studio,  and  his  wife  comes  near  to 
poisoning  her  mistress.  But  the  malefactors,  by  some 
(we  frankly  do  not  know  what)  turn  of  long-suffering 
fate,  become  snared  in  their  own  toils,  and  what  is  left 
of  the  original  company  marries  and  lives  happily  ever 
after.  Not  much  of  a  story,  perhaps,  to  look  at  ;  still 
it  might  be  made  to  go— anyhow  there  it  is,  with  a 
beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end,  or  at  least  a  potential 
end.  How,  then,  does  Mr.  Aubrey  set  about  the 
business  ?  His  technique  is  peculiar.  He  begins  with 
the  murdered  body  of  the  Englishman  in  the  studio 
and  then  sets  a  detective  to  find  out  who  the  murderer 
was.  It  is  as  if  Miss  Austen  had  begun  "Pride  and 
Prejudice "  with  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
despatch  of  detectives  to  discover  the  husband.  The 
detective  of  recent  English  fiction  is  warranted  to  spread 
an  atmosphere  of  unrelenting  dulness  over  any  situation  ; 
but  our  Mr.  Grimlock,  being  a  special  brand  of  detective, 
and  having  as  much  business  to  be  interfering  with  the 
story  as  Nebuchadnezzar — our  Mr.  Grimlock  can  give 
all  his  brethren  points  in  this  line.  From  the  friend 
of  the  murdered  man  he  elicits  just  four  hundred  words 
about  all  the  Sicilian  business.  Having  thus  done  his 
duty  by  compressing  a  third  of  his  author's  novel  into 
half  a  column  of  the  "  Saturday  Review,"  he  turns  his 
solid  back  upon  the  story,  and  throughout  the  next 
hundred  pages  stands  still  and  parades  before  us  his 
stupidity,  his  vulgarity,  his  capacity  for  depriving 
every  one  he  meets  of  any  vestiges  of  character,  his 
annoying  knowingness,  his  insufferable  cheerfulness, 
and  every  other  impossible  quality  for  which  his  class 
is  remarkable.    At  the  end  of  this  lengthy  period,  the 


murderer,  being  the  only  man  left  to  suspect,  forces 
Mr.  Grimlock  into  the  very  awkward  necessity  of 
having  to  detect  what  he  set  out  to  detect.  We  ex- 
perience a  certain  pity  for  Mr.  G.  at  this  point — mur- 
derers have  so  little  respect  for  a  detective's  feelings. 
But  Mr.  Grimlock  has  his  revenge,  for  he  can  still  go 
out  of  his  way  to  catch  the  murderer  by  means  of  an 
unnecessarily  clumsy  trick.  After  this  final  parade  of 
his  triumphant  personality,  Mr.  Grimlock  deigns  to 
tell  us  in  twelve  last  pages  something  about  the 
murderer — that  he  murdered  the  artist  thus  and  thus, 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  brigand  band,  a  gambler, 
and  husband  to  the  poisonous  lady's  maid,  &c.  It 
would  possibly  have  been  exciting  to  watch  Gustave 
perform  the  murder,  for  it  was  done  in  a  strange  and 
perilous  manner  ;  but  the  possibility  has  not  escaped 
Mr.  Grimlock's  vigilance,  and  in  his  mouth  the  interest 
vanishes.  He  may  well  be  proud  ;  he  has  spread  him- 
self over  180  pages,  and  has  buried  the  story  in  fifteen. 
At  the  first  blush  we  took  "  A  Studio  Mystery  "  to  be 
merely  a  specimen  of  the  detective  story  ;  but  as  we 
progressed  such  hasty  conclusions  were  left  behind, 
and  we  knew  at  last  that  Mr.  Aubrey  was  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning.  He  was  led  astray,  blindfold 
and  captive,  by  the  mystery-cum-detective  bogey. 
Looked  at  impartially,  as  a  method  of  presenting  a 
story,  the  proceeding  is  odd  enough.  It  is  a  method, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  that  was  rejected  by  Miss 
Austen.  A  pity,  perhaps  Mr.  Aubrey  would  retort ; 
how  charmingly  would  Mr.  Bennet  have  landed  the 
inquiring  detective  on  the  other  side  of  his  library  door  ! 
Well,  no.  A  Mr.  Grimlock  could  reduce  even  "  so  odd 
a  mixture  of  quick  parts,  sarcastic  humour,  reserve  and 
caprice "  to  an  unrecognizable  shadow,  and  in  the 
next  move  in  search  of  information,  Mr.  G.'s  bulky 
form  (always  well  in  the  foreground)  would  no  doubt 
blot  out  the  solemnity  even  of  Rosings.  Mr.  Aubrey's 
murderer,  by  the  way,  who  is  "  almost  as  much  French 
as  Italian,"  twice  exclaims  "  Merci,  merci  !  "  when  he 
falls  at  last  into  the  hands  of  his  pursuers,  an  example 
of  Christian  resignation  only  too  rarely  to  be  found 
among  these  foreign  Johnnies. 

"Soldiers  of  Fortune."    By  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
London  :  Heinemann.  1897. 

Mr.  Harding  Davis  is  accredited  with  an  enormous 
reputation  in  the  United  States,  and  it  has  been 
placed  to  our  lack  of  judgment  that  his  books  have 
not  been  better  received  in  this  country.  Hence  one 
is  tempted  to  seek  a  justification  for  the  tepid  wel- 
come we  have  accorded  him.  Perhaps  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  too  local  treatment  of  the  characteriza- 
tion. Also,  the  feats  of  Umslopogas  and  Gil  de  Berault 
are  as  nought  beside  those  of  his  hero — a  combination  of 
Sun-God,  Sandow  and  Edison.  He  has  a  charmed  life, 
without  even  a  vulnerable  heel  for  his  enemies  to  find 
out :  whole  regiments  fire  upon  him  at  close  quarters, 
bullets  sing  about  his  head  like  gnats  on  a  summer's 
evening,  but  he  emerges  unscathed,  always  superior, 
always  doing  the  right  thing,  and  beloved  by  women 
who  are  all  as  fair,  as  witty  and  wealthy  as  the  heroine 
of  a  penny  novelette.  One  longs  for  a  cast  in  the  eye 
or  a  snub  nose  for  the  sake  of  contrast. 

"  In  Vallombrosa."     By  Adeline  Sergeant.  London: 
F.  V.  White.  1897. 

The  crisis  in  a  novelist's  career  seems  to  be  the  point 
at  which  publishers  can  be  found  for  an  unlimited 
output.  Occasionally  an  author  appears  who  refuses 
to  regard  his  work  merely  at  so  much  per  thousand 
words  ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  each  succeeding 
book  more  manifestly  displays  a  niggardly  thrift  of  plot 
eked  out  with  an  astonishing  prodigality  of  word- 
spinning.  It  is  a  pity  to  have  to  place  Miss  Sergeant 
in  the  latter  category,  but  it  must  in  justice  be  said  that 
her  latest  story  is  the  "thinnest"  she  has  ever  pro- 
duced. It  is  little  more  than  a  Tuscan  guide-book, 
interspersed  with  long  botanical  dissertations,  and  with 
the  flimsiest  narrative  trickling  through  it.  She  is 
evidently  impressed  with  the  idea  that  in  the  environs 
of  Florence  she  has  discovered  a  terra  incognita  beside 
which  the  mysteries  of  Central  Thibet  altogether  pale. 
The  first  hundred  pages  are  absolutely  devoted  to  in- 
terminable local  descriptions  :   panoramic  views  and 
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atmospheric  effects  are  worked  for  all  or  for  more 
than  they  are  worth,  the  ground  plans  of  hotels,  the 
waiters,  chambermaids,  gardeners,  and  neighbouring 
chapels,  all  come  in  for  exhaustive  analysis.  Presently 
one  learns  that  a  certain  Mrs.  Marchmont  has  separated 
from  her  husband,  because  "  he  was  a  bad  man,  and  she 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him."  She  has  come 
to  these  solitudes  to  avoid  a  young  artist,  for  whom  she 
has  contracted  unwise  sentiments,  but  he  follows,  un- 
conscious of  her  matrimonial  bonds,  and  she  is  sorely 
tempted.  However,  he  is  a  carefully  reared  youth  and 
preaches  the  higher  life  to  her  in  the  finest  Exeter  Hall 
rhetoric.  Then  arrives  the  peccant  but  penitent  hus- 
band, to  die  conveniently  in  the  company  of  a  forgiving 
wife,  and  the  lovers  are  united  with  the  approval  of 
Mother  Church.  Much  more  has  often  been  told  in  the 
space  of  a  short  magazine  story. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

THE  coming  week  will  see  a  new  selection  from  the 
works  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley  and  Keats, 
to  which  Mr.  Oswald  Crawfurd  is  furnishing  the  intro- 
duction. Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall  are  also  issuing  a 
novel,  entitled  "  His  Chief's  Wife,"  by  the  Baroness 
Albert  d'Anethan,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  sister  of  Mr. 
Rider  Haggard.  A  second  edition  is  already  required 
of  Miss  Violet  Hunt's  romance,  "  Unkist,  Unkind." 

In  addition  to  Mrs.  Browning's  Letters,  Messrs. 
Smith,  Elder  have  several  other  works  of  personal 
interest  among  their  announcements.  These  include  a 
Life  of  the  late  Sir  John  Glover,  written  by  his  wife  and 
edited  by  Sir  Richard  Temple  ;  "  Twelve  Years  in  a 
Monastery,"  by  Mr.  Joseph  McCabe  ;  and  "  The  Auto- 
biography of  Arthur  Young." 

The  fourth  volume  of  Professor  Milligan  Sloane's 
"  Life  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte"  will  be  published  in 
November,  and  will  complete  Messrs.  Macmillan's 
elaborate  edition  of  the  work.  The  other  historical 
issues  from  the  same  house  are  the  concluding  volume 
of  "The  History  of  Greece,  from  the  Commencement 
to  the  Close  of  the  Independence  of  the  Greek  Nation," 
translated  from  the  German  of  Adolf  Holm  ;  "A  Hand- 
book of  European  History,"  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hassall  ; 
"  Cameos  from  English  History,"  by  Miss  C.  M.  Yonge  ; 
and  "  A  History  of  Rome  for  Beginners,"  by  Miss 
Evelyn  S.  Shuckburgh. 

A  grim  subject  has  been  chosen  by  Mr.  Tighe 
Hopkins  in  his  work  on  "  The  Dungeons  of  Old 
Paris,"  which  he  is  producing  through  Messrs.  Putnam's 
Sons.  Some  realistic  illustrations  help  one  to  under- 
stand the  amiable  qualities  of  our  ancestors.  The  same 
publishers  are  also  preparing  an  historical  romance  by 
Mr.  S.  Harden  Church,  dealing  with  the  English 
invasion  of  Ireland  in  1649,  and  called  "John  Marma- 
duke." 

Messrs.  Service  &  Paton  are  continuing  their  ex- 
cellent reprints  in  the  "Whitehall  Library  "  with  "  The 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii  "  and  "  Shirley." 

The  medical  and  nursing  professions  have  been 
drawn  upon  for  the  contributions  to  Messrs.  Sampson 
Low's  "  Complete  System  of  Nursing."  It  is  edited  by 
Miss  Honnor  Morten,  whose  previous  handbook  on 
"  How  to  Treat  Accidents  and  Illnesses  "  is  attaining  a 
second  edition.  Messrs.  Low's  other  issues  include 
"The  Story  of  John  Ship,  Mariner,"  a  romance  of  the 
Faroe  Islands,  by  a  pseudonymous  writer,  "  Knarf 
Elivas "  ;  a  new  story  by  Mr.  Paul  Leicester  Ford, 
entitled  "The  Great  K.  and  A.  Train  Robbery";  and 
a  seventh  edition,  revised  and  brought  up  to  date,  of 
Professor  F.  H.  Stoner's  work  on  "Agriculture  in 
Some  of  its  Relations  to  Chemistry." 

Several  of  Messrs.  Innes's  autumn  productions  make 
a  strong  appeal  by  reason  of  their  subjects.  Among 
these  are  noticeable  "The  Life  of  Sir  Ranald  Martin," 
the  pioneer  of  sanitary  science  in  India,  written  by  Sir 
Joseph  Fayrer ;  "The  Coldstream  Guards  in  the 
Crimea,"  in  which  Lieut. -Colonel  Ross  of  Bladensburg 
details  the  operations  of  the  regiment  throughout  the 
war;  and  "The  Successors  of  Homer,"  by  Professor 
Lawton. 


A  new  "Library  English  Dictionary"  has  been 
edited  by  Mr.  John  Davidson  for  Messrs.  W.  &  R. 
Chambers.  Besides  the  usual  features,  it  contains  a 
comprehensive  list  of  modern  slang  and  colloquial 
expressions.  Another  volume  shortly  to  be  issued  is 
Chambers's  Biographical  Dictionary,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  David  Patrick  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Groome. 

Five  volumes  have  been  decided  upon  by  Messrs. 
Blackie  for  their  "  Victorian  Era  Series."  The  first  of 
these  will  be  by  Mr.  Rose  on  "The  Rise  of  Demo- 
cracy," and  will  be  followed  by  Canon  Overton's 
volume,  "The  Anglican  Revival."  The  subsequent 
books  will  be  Dr.  A.  H.  Fison's  "  Modern  Development 
in  Astronomy,"  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Thomson's  "  Science  of 
Life,"  and  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Creswell's  "  Development  of 
the  Colonial  Empire." 

The  most  noteworthy  of  Messrs.  Seeley's  new  pro- 
ductions is  the  "  Study  of  the  Life  and  Works  of 
Albrecht  Diirer,"  by  Mr.  Lionel  Cust  ;  it  will  have  the 
advantage  of  some  copper-plate  reproductions. 
Another  volume  of  interest  in  Messrs.  Seeley's  list 
ought  to  be  "  Marriage  Customs  in  Many  Lands,"  by 
Mr.  H.  N.  Hutchinson. 

The  two  latest  volumes  in  Mr.  Unwin's  "Story  of 
the  Nations  "  are  M.  Andre  Le  Bon's  "  Modern  France," 
and  Mr.  Lewis  Sergeant's  "The  Franks."  Mr. 
Unwin  is  also  commencing  a  "  Library  of  Literary 
History  "with  "  A  Literary  History  of  India,"  by  Mr. 
R.  W.  Frazer. 

The  proprietors  of  "  Commerce  "  have  decided  during 
the  winter  to  produce  a  new  sixpenny  weekly,  the  title 
of  which,  "  Finance,"  is  sufficiently  explanatory. 

An  edition  of  only  two  hundred  copies  is  being  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  Henry  Young  of  Mr.  Edward  Quaile's 
work  upon  illuminated  MSS.  The  author  is  illus- 
trating the  volume  with  his  collection  of  miniatures 
from  "  Books  of  Hours." 

If  there  is  nothing  new  to  tell  of  our  national  hero, 
we  may  at  least  expect  freshness  of  treatment  from 
Lord  Charles  Beresford  in  his  volume  on  "Nelson  and 
his  Times,"  which  Messrs.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode  have 
in  the  press.  The  author  has  been  assisted  in  his 
work  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson,  and  has  been  enabled  to 
include  several  hitherto  unpublished  letters.  Messrs. 
Harmsworth  will  first  produce  it  in  parts,  commencing 
on  the  20th  inst. 

In  a  "  Book  of  Verses  for  Children,"  Mr.  Verrall 
Lucas  has  succeeded,  through  the  courtesy  of  authors 
and  publishers,  in  collecting  a  fairly  comprehensive 
volume  of  juvenile  poetry.  Mr.  Grant  Richards  will 
publish  the  book  immediately,  together  with  the  sixth 
instalment  of  "  English  Portraits,"  the  subjects  for 
which  are  to  be  Miss  Ellen  Terry  and  Mr.  Sidney 
Colvin. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

IN  the  "  Contemporary  Review"  Miss  Julia  Wedgwood  opens 
with  an  appreciative  notice  of  Richard  Holt  Hutton,  occupy- 
ing herself  mainly  with  his  attitude  towards  theological  questions. 
She  attributes,  not  unfairly,  to  an  "anxious  candour"  the 
frequent  use  of  parentheses  which  disfigured  his  style,  and  pro- 
nounces his  main  defect  as  a  critic  to  have  been  that  "  he  had 
hardly  any  sense  of  rank  in  literature."  Like  the  captain 
mentioned  by  Xenophon,  who  "  thought  it  enough  to  praise  the 
good,  and  not  to  praise  the  bad,"  he  was  at  no  pains  to 
"graduate  his  approval."  In  his  literary  judgments  Miss 
Wedgwood  considers  him  to  have  been  guided  "by his  instinct 
for  what  lies  deeper  than  literature"  ;  and  this  tendency,  while 
it  damaged  him  as  a  critic,  she  conceives  to  have  made  him  a 
welcome  guide  in  theological  matters  to  those  who  feel  the 
need  of  such  guidance.  Mr.  F.  C.  Holland  contributes  a  paper 
on  the  prospects  of  Rhodesia,  in  which,  after  a  panegyric  of 
Mr.  Rhodes,  he  explains  the  failure  of  the  mines  by  the  fact 
that  the  gold  was  taken  away  thousands  of  years  ago.  Mr. 
Holland,  however,  thinks  that  there  is  "abundant  evidence" 
that  Rhodesia  possesses  "  mineral  resources  of  great  value,  a 
remarkably  fertile  soil,  a  healthy  invigorating  climate,  and  a 
confidence  in  its  future  by  those  who  have  already  made  it  their 
home."  Mr.  Hall  Caine  finds  an  apologist  for  "  The  Christian  " 
in  the  Dean  of  Canterbury.  The  now  famous  announcement 
of  the  Bank  of  England  as  to  silver  bullion  is  criticized  adversely 
by  "  Corn  Hill."  Canon  Malcolm  MacColl  opposes  a  recent 
suggestion  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review  "  for  a  partition  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  declaring  that  the  Christians  of  that  country  are  in 
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more  danger  from  "  the  great  militant  monarchies  "  than  from 
the  Sultanate.  He  suggests  that  the  Sultan  should  "  break  off 
I  with  the  Concert  and  come  to  terms  with  King  George"  as 
regards  both  the  indemnity  and  the  government  of  Crete,  and 
should  lease  Palestine  to  the  Jews.  Canon  MacColl  thinks  that  the 
proper  policy  for  England  is  to  combine  with  Russia  in  opposing 
the  aims  of  Austria  and  Germany,  "  who  have  conspired  to 
bring  about  for  their  own  ends  the  ruin  of  Greece."  Sir  Charles 
Gavan  Duffy  gives  a  not  particularly  interesting  account  of  a 
visit  which  he  paid  to  Europe  thirty  years  ago,  and  Dr.  Sophie 
Bryant  follows  him  with  an  essay  on  "  The  Celtic  Mind," 
in  which  she  ascribes  the  familiar  characteristics  of  Irishmen 
to  "a  high  degree  of  liability  in  the  subconscious  to  pass 
into  the  conscious,"  the  mental  result  being  apparently  that 
"  the  potential  passes  readily  into  the  actual."  Irishmen, 
and  particularly  Irish  politicians,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  feel 
duly  grateful  to  Dr.  Sophie  Bryant  for  these  philosophical 
euphemisms.  Messrs.  Vernon  Lee  and  Anstruther-Thomson, 
in  an  article  on  "  Beauty  and  Ugliness,"  furnish  an  elaborate 
demonstration  of  a  theory  that  all  aesthetic  impressions  are 
unconsciously  subjective  and  are  pleasurable  or  painful  accord- 
ing as  our  consciousness  of  the  object  regarded  tends  to  main- 
tain or  to  disturb  our  physical  equilibrium.  The  number 
concludes  with  an  imaginary  conversation  between  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Reform  Club,  entitled  "  Wanted— a  Leader,"  which 
will  scarcely  bring  much  balm  to  the  soul  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  or  indeed  to  any  of  the  occupants  of  the  Front 
Opposition  Bench. 

The  "  Fortnightly"  opens  well  with  an  article  on  the  advance 
towards  Khartoum,  by  Major  Arthur  Griffiths,  in  which  he  gives 
a  number  of  details  of  the  capture  of  Abu  Hamed  by  General 
Hunter,  extracted  from  a  letter  he  has  received  "  from  the 
highest  authority."  The  article  which  follows,  "  At  Arcachon," 
by  Mr.  W.  M.  Fullerton,  is  one  we  are  surprised  to  see  in  a 
review  with  the  reputation  of  the  "  Fortnightly."  A  worse  piece 
of  writing  we  have  not  seen  for  some  time.  Mr.  Swift  McNeill, 
M. P.,  suggests  that  the  question  of  a  Royal  residence  in  Ireland 
should  be  solved  by  transforming  the  post  of  Lord  Lieutenant 
into  a  non-political  office,  and  conferring  it  upon  a  Prince  of 
the  Blood.  This  plan  would  have  the  double  advantage  of 
preserving  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  abolition  of  which 
has  been  repeatedly  urged,  and  of  reverting  to  ancient  usage. 
Until  the  time  of  Strafford  the  title  of  Lord  Lieutenant  was 
strictly  reserved  for  Viceroys  who  were  Princes  of  the  Blood. 
Other  Viceroys  were  styled  Lord-Deputies.  Vernon  Lee  gives 
us  her  ideas  about  the  future  of  painting  in  three  notes  on 
Whistler's  Peacock-room,  on  Sargent's  painting  on  the  door 
vault  of  the  Boston  Library,  and  on  Bernard's  quasi-frescoes 
for  the  vestibule  of  the  Ecole  de  Pharmacie  in  Paris.  Mr.  A.  A. 
Baumann's  article  on  "  Unprincipled  Toryism  "  continues  the 
discussion  started  by  the  Hon.  C.  Hay  and  Mr.  H.  Hodge 
in  their  article  on  "Toryism  and  Toil."  He  maintains  with 
much  reason  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  fixed  body  of  Tory 
principles.  "  The  word  Tory  of  itself  means  nothing  but  the 
opposite  of  Whig,  which  means  nothing  but  the  opposite  of 
Tory,"  whilst  Conservatism  stands,  not  for  a  body  of  principles, 
but  for  a  frame  of  mind.  Lord  Palmerston  was,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  are,  essentially  Conserva- 
tives, though  Liberal  leaders ;  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  were  both  sanguine  and  progressive  re- 
formers, though  both  belonged  to  what  they  were  always  careful 
to  call  the  "  Tory "  party.  What  Mr.  Baumann  believes  the 
Tory  party  needs  is  a  constructive  policy,  not  a  set  of  princi- 
ples, and  he  suggests  that  the  question  of  tariffs  would  be  the 
question  to  deal  with  first.  But  what,  he  pertinently  asks,  are 
the  traditional  principles  of  the  Tory  party  with  regard  to  Free- 
trade  and  Protection  ?  "  Peel  repealed  the  Corn-Law,  Disraeli 
and  Derby  were  Protectionists.  What  are  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  ? "  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  has  a  characteristic  article 
on  Universal  Suffrage  as  it  works  in  France,  and  there  are  three 
interesting  articles  on  three  recent  French  books  bv  Janet  E. 
Hogarth,  Charles  Whibley,  and  Hannah  Lynch.  'Sir  W.  H. 
White  replies  to  the  Eton  boy's  article  on  the  speed  of  warships  ; 
and  "  Diplomaticus  "  concludes  a  very  interesting  number  by 
a  description  of  the  rapid  progress  of  Russia  towards  pre- 
dominance in  European  politics,  and  an  argument  in  favour  of 
more  friendly  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the  new 
Dual  Alliance. 

Mr.  J.  Y.  F.  Blake's  picture,  in  the  "  National  Review,"  of 
the  methods  of  the  Chartered  Company  of  South  Africa  forms 
as  striking  a  contrast  to  Mr.  Holland's  as  that  presented  by  their 
respective  estimates  of  the  prospects  of  Rhodesia.  Assuredly, 
if  Mr.  Blake  can  substantiate  but  a  tithe  of  what  he  alleges 
against  the  white  settlers,  there  was  more  than  enough  of 
cruelty  and  oppression  to  account  for  the  native  revolt  of  last 
year.  It  seems  that  some  of  the  contractors  for  the  work  of 
developing  the  mining  districts  adopted  a  system  of  engaging 
natives  for  three  months,  with  a  promise  of  payment  for  their 
labour  at  the  end  of  that  time,  and  in  the  course  of  the  third 
month  proceeded  to  flog  them  until  they  ran  away  and 
forfeited  their  pay.  "Soon  it  became  difficult  for  any  of  the 
contractors,  good  or  bad,  to  persuade  boys  to  work  for  them, 
and  finally  none  could  be  secured  at  all,  because  the  many  boys 
flogged  and  driven  off  told  all  the  others  of  their  treatment,  and 


showed  their  backs  as  proof."  In  this  state  of  affairs,  the 
Native  Commissioner,  a  Chartered  Company  official,  was 
appealed  to,  and  guaranteed  the  "  boys "  work  for  three 
months  for  the  not  exorbitant  payment  of  ten  shillings 
per  head.  But  the  contractors  resorted  to  their  old  tactics, 
and  when  the  boys  ran  away,  the  Native  Commissioner,  anxious 
for  his  own  sake  that  they  should  work  out  their  time,  sent 
the  native  police  to  bring  them  in,  and  the  poor  wretches,  when 
caught,  were  "  flogged  and  put  to  work  again."  "  The  boys,  it 
will  be  seen,  are  between  two  fires.  It  is  the  interest  of  the 
contractor  to  drive  them  off,  and  of  the  Commissioner  to  drag 
them  in."  The  whip  used  is  the  sjambok,  "made  of  hippo- 
potamus hide,  straight,  flexible,  and  tapered  to  the  point.  It 
cuts  like  steel."  Mr.  Blake  "  heard  one  man  boast  that  he 
could  never  enjoy  his  breakfast  unless  he  had  first  sjamboked 
a  nigger."  The  treatment  of  the  women  and  girls  was,  in  its 
way,  equally  infamous.  If  Mr.  Blake's  account  is  correct,  we 
agree  with  him  that  "there  was  enough,  yes,  ten  thousand 
times  enough,  to  envenom  native  feeling  against  the  whites." 
"The  Chartered  Company  in  Rhodesia  possesses  all  the  essen- 
tials of  a  despotism,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  criticize  it 
or  do  anything  but  acquiesce  in  its  conduct  of  affairs  if  you 
wish  to  remain  in  the  country  and  do  business.  .  .  .  The 
Chartered  Company  practically  forces  you,  if  you  stay  in  the 
country,  to  join  in  with  itself  on  a  co-operative  system.  You 
may  be  an  unhearty  co-operator,  but  at  least  you  will  co- 
operate to  the  extent  of  holding  your  tongue."  "  Looking  back 
now,"  concludes  Mr.  Blake,  "  I  say  the  rebellion  was  inevitable. 
Had  I  been  a  native,  knowing  what  I  know  and  what  they 
knew,  I  would  have  done  what  they  did.  They  had  been 
deprived  of  all  they  possessed  except  the  air  they  breathed. 
The  scars  on  their  backs  were  marks  of  shame  and  disgrace 
if  not  resented.  Their  persons  had  been  polluted.  Life  to 
them  meant  hunger  and  torture,  and  had  they  not  rebelled 
and  smitten  down  their  cruel  oppressors,  they  could  not 
be  called  human."  Mr.  Shadwell  thinks  that  the  trend  of  public 
opinion  in  Canada  is  towards  preferential  tariffs  and  perhaps  an 
Imperial  Zollverein,  and  not  towards  Free-trade  ;  Mr.  Jessop  is 
at  home  on  the  subject  of  "  Run-getting  "  ;  Captain  May  opposes 
Admiral  Colomb's  prediction  as  to  the  impending  fate  of  our 
big  battleships  ;  and  the  student  of  currency  questions  will  find 
no  fewer  than  five  signed  articles,  besides  a  long  editorial,  on 
the  subject  of  bimetallism. 

(For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  430.) 
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163 

REGENT  STREET 

(Two  doors  from 
New  Burlington  Street). 


198 

REGENT  STREET 

(Opposite 
Conduit  Street). 


THE   CHEAPEST   AND   BEST  HOUSE 

FOR 

FASHIONABLE  FURS  AND 

FJR  GARMENTS. 

Finest  Qualities,  Lowst  Prices,  Exclusive  &  Original  Designs. 


Gentlemen's  Fur  Lined  Overcoats  from  £10. 

"DOYAL   OPERA,   COVENT  GARDEN. 

Lessees,  the  Grand  Opera  Syndicate  (Limited). 
ROYAL  CARL  ROSA  OPERA  SEASON. 
For  full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers. 
Box-office  now  open. 

DRURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL. — Managing  Director, 
Arthur  Collins.    Every  Evening  at  7.30,  and  Morning  Performance  every 
Saturday  at  1.30.    "  The  White  Heather."    For  full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers. 


The  Saturday  Review. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Ad  Lucem  (A.  B.  Simeon).    Gardner,  Darton.  6s. 
Admirals  All  (Henry  Newbilt).    Mathews,  is. 

Africa,  South,  History  of  (G.  McCall  Theal).    (2  vols.)    Sonnenschein.  30J. 

Art  of  War,  Reflections  on  the  (R.  C.  Hart).    Clowes.    js.  6d. 

Attic  in  Bohemia,  An  (E.  H.  L.  Watson).    Mathews,    3s.  6d. 

Aus  See  und  Sand  (Wilhelm  Jensen).  Reissner. 

Barbara  Blomberg  (2  vols.)  (George  Ebers).    Sampson  Low. 

Beside  the  Guns  (Mary  E.  Shipley).  S.P.C.K. 

Blackthorn  Verses  (T.  E.  Mayne).  Aickin. 

Brer  Mortal  (Ben  Marias).    Unwin.  5*. 

Briseis  (William  Black).    Sampson  Low. 

Broken  Arcs  (Christopher  Hare).    Harpers.  6s. 

ByaHair's-breadth(Headon  Hill).    Cassell.  6s. 

Celtic  Doctrine  of  Re-birth,  The  (Alfred  Nutt).    David  Nutt.    10s.  6d. 
Century  Magazine,  The,  1807  (Vol.  32).    Macmillan.    10s.  6d. 
Certain  Personal  Matters  (H.  G.  Wells).    Lawrence  &  Bullen. 
Child's  Own  Magazine,  The  (Vol.  64).    Sunday  School  Union,  is. 
China,  A  History  of  (S.  Wells  Williams).    Sampson  Low. 
Codicil,  The  (Mgr.  Sebastian  Kneipp).  Grevel. 

Coldstream  Guards  in   the  Crimea  (Lieutenant-Colonel   Ross  of  Bladensburg). 
Innes.  6s. 

Columbian  Ode,  The  (Harriet  Monroe).    Irving,  Way. 
Concerning  Cnarles  Roydant  (Pierre  Le  Clercq).    Digby,  Long.  6s. 
Darwin  and  after  Darwin  (G.  J.  Romanes).    Longmans.  5s. 
Daughter  of  Erin,  A.  (V.  G.  Finney).    Blackie.    zs.  6d. 
Dawn  of  Day,  The  (1897).  S.P.C.K. 
De  Vere,  Aubrey.  Recoi'ections  of.    Arnold.  16$ 
Elementary  Latin-English  Dictionary  (G.  H.  Nail).  Macmillan. 
Emperor's  Doom,  An  (Herbert  Hayens).    Nelson.  5$. 
English  Ann  (R.  Ramsay).    Gardner,  Darton.    is.  6d. 
Ethics,  The  Science  of  (J.  G.  Fichte).    Kegan  Paul.  gs. 
European  History,  A  Handbook  of  (A.  Hassall).    Macmilla'-..    8*.  6d. 
Expositor's  Greek  Testament,  The.   Vol.  1.    (W.  R.  Nicoll).    Hodder  &  Co.  2&s. 
Facsimiles  of  Royal,  Historical,  Litc-arv  and  other  Autoeraph-  in  the  Department 
of  Manuscripts,  British  Museum  (G.  F.  Warner).    Third  Series.  Longmans. 
_  ys.6d. 

Faith,  Hope  and  Charity  (John  Le  Ereton).  Macqueen. 
Forum,  The  (October). 

Frank  and  Saxon  (G.  Manville  Fenn).  S.P.C.K. 

Freedom  of  Henry  Meredyth,  The  (M.  Hamilton).    Heinemann.  6s. 
French  Idioms  and  Proverbs  (De  V.  Payen- Payne).    David  Nutt.    is.  6d. 
French  Revolution,  The  (J.  H.  McCarthy).    Vols.  3  and  4.    Chatto  &  Windus. 
12s.  each. 

Gentleman  of  England,  A  (E.  F.  Pollard).    Addison.  5$. 
Golden  Treasury,  lhe(F.  T.  Palgrave).    Macmillan.    is.  6d. 
Gottbegnadet  (Konrad  Telmann).  Reissner. 

Great  K.  and  A.  Train  Robbery,  The  (P.  L.  Ford).    Sampson  Low. 

Guyon,  Madame,  Autobiography  of  (2  vols.)  (T.  T.  Allen).    Kegan  Paul.  21J. 

Health,  The  Ritual  of  (H.  Cosper  Pattin).    Jarrold.  is. 

Hell  (Oudeis).    Roxburghe  Press.  2s. 

His  Chief's  Wife  (Baroness  A.  d'Anethan).    Chapman  &  Hall.  6s. 

His  Fault,  or  Hers'.'  (by  the  Author  of  "A  High  Little  World  ").  Bentley. 

Historical  Greek  Grammar,  An  (A.  N.  Jannaris).    Macmillan.  25$. 

Historical  Portraits  (H.  B.  Wheatley).    Bell.    10s.  6d. 

Home  Blessing,  The  (Vol.  1).    Sunday  School  Union,  is. 

Homeward  Voyage,  The  (Harry  Collingwood).  S.P.C.K. 

Iva  Kildare  (L.  B.  Walford).    Longmans.  6s. 

Jack's  Mate  (Cox  &  West).    Gardner,  Darton.    3s.  6d. 

Jan  :  an  Afrikander  (Annr  HoA'arth).    Smith,  Elder.  6s. 

John  Hunter  (Stephen  Paget).    Unwin.    3s.  6d. 

Lady  Groome's  Secret  (M.  Zimmermann).    Addison.    3*.  6d. 

Lite's  Way  (Schuyler  Shelton).  Bentley. 

Liturgy  ol  the  Ante-Nicene  Church  (F.  E.  Warren).  S.P.C.K. 
Love  Fay  (Sophie  Junghaus).  Reissner. 

Luck  of  the  Eardlevs,  The  (Shei  a  E.  Braine).    Blackie.    2j.  6d. 

Making  of  a  Prig,  The  (E.  Sharp).    Lane.  6s. 

Mechanics,  Applied  (John  Perry).    Cassell.  gs. 

Memories  and  Fancies  (Lady  Camilla  Gurdon).    Longmans.  51. 

Military  Life,  Scenes  from  (Richard  Penny).    Digby,  Long.    3$.  6d, 

Minuscula(F.  W.  Bourdillon).    Lawrence  &  Bullen. 

Mrs.  Merriman's  Godchild  (H.  Louisa  Bedford).  S.P.C.K. 

Mrs.  Rule's  Foundlings  (Annette  Lyster).  S.P.C.K. 

Morris,  William  (Aymer  Vallance).    Bell.  25*. 

Naval  Cadet,  The  (Gordon  Stables).    Blackie.    3s.  6d- 

Nell's  School  Days  (H.  F.  Gethen).    Blackie.    is.  6d. 

New  Man,  The  (E.  P.  Oberholtzer).    Levytype  Company. 

New  South  Wales,  Wealth  and  Progress  of  (Vol.  i)  (T.  A.  Coghlan).  Gullick. 
Notes  on  the  Margins  (C.  Harrison).    Redway.  5s. 
Our  Girls'  Book  of  Plays.    Gardner,  Darton. 
Our  Paying  Guests  (Mrs.  C.  E.  Terrot).    Digby,  Long.    3s.  6d. 
Oxford   Movement,  The   Secret   History  ,of  the  (W.    Walsh).  Sonnenschein. 
10s.  6d. 

Pansies  (Mabel  C.  Hyde).    Sonnenschein.  is. 

Pink  Fairy  Book,  The  (Andrew  Lang).    Longmans.  6s. 

Poems  (John  Keats).    Bell.    7s.  6d. 

Polynesia,  Rambles  in  (Sundowner).    European  Mail. 

Poppy  (Mrs.  Isla  Sitwell).    Nelson.    3s.  6d. 

Providential  Order,  The  (A.  B.  Bruce).    Hodder  &  Stoughton.    7$.  6d. 

Quiver,  The,  1897.    Cassell.    7$.  6d. 

Rampolli  (G.  MacDonald).    Longmans.  6s. 

Red  Apple  and  Silver  Bells  (Hamish  Hendry).    Blackie.  6s. 

Rein  Bitter  hindert  Cupids  (B.  Schulze-Smidt).  Reissner. 

Renaissance  Architecture,  A  History  of  (2  vols.)  (R.  Blomfield).    Bell.  50J. 

Reynard  the  Fox,  The  History  of  (F.  S.  Ellis).    Nutt.  6s. 

Rome  the  Middle  of  the  World  (A.  Gardner).    Arnold.    3s.  6d. 

Royal  Shepherdess,  The  (D.  C.  Bushby).    Digby,  Long.    2s.  6d. 

St.  Nicholas  (Vol.  24),  1807.    Macmillan.    8s.  6d. 

Saints,  The  Lives  of  the  (Vols.  7  and  8)  (3.  Baring-Gould).    Nimmo.  5s. 

Sentimental  Tommy  (J.  M.  Barrie).    Cassell.  6s. 

Silver  Fox,  The  (M.  R.  and  E.  LE.  Somerv.lle).    Lawrence  &  Bullen. 

Sister  (E.  Everett  Green).    Nelson.  5s. 

Spanish  Maid,  A  (L.  Quiller-Couch).    Service  &  Paton. 

Style  (Walter  Raleigh)     Arnold.  5s 

Sunset  (Beatrice  Whitby).    Hurst  S:  Blackett.  6s. 

Tormentor,  The  (Benjamin  Swift).    Unwin.  6s. 

Von  der  Vogelweide,  Walter,  Poems  of  (W.  A.  Phillips).    Smith,  Elder.    10s.  6d. 

Waverley  (2  vols.)  (Sir  Walter  Scott).    Dent.    2s.  each. 

Westminster  Abbey,  In  the  Choir  of  (E.  Marshall).    Seeley.  5s. 

Wheel  of  Fate,  The  (Mrs.  Bagot  Harte).    Addison.    2s.  6d. 

With  Frederick  the  Great  (G.  A  Henty).    Blackie.  6s. 

Within  Sound  of  Great  Tom  (B.  H.  Blackwell).    Simpkin.  5s. 

Wolfville  (Alfred  Henry  Lewis).    Lawrence  &  Bullen. 

Wordsworth,  Dorothy,  Journals  of  (W.  Knight).    Macmillan.  10s. 

Yermah  the  Dorado  (Frona  E.  Wait).    Doxey.  12s. 

Young  England  (Vol.  18),  1S97.    Sunday  School  Union.  5s. 


T7ASTBOURNE. — Lady  Cunliffe  has  personal  knowledge  of 

the  happv  life  and  careful  training  bestowed  on  a  few  GIRLS  in  a  very 
PRIVATE  SCHOOL,  delightfully  domiciled.  Its  Principal  has  also  the  warm 
ecommendation  of  Lady  Elphinstone,  Lady  Stirling,  and  others  whose  daughters 
were  her  pupils. — For  details,  address  "  H.  M„"  Avonmore,  Meads,  Eastbourne. 


"DOURNEMOUTH.— Gorse  Cliff,  Boscombe  Chine.— School 

for  BOYS  from  6  to  14.  Resident  Masters,  Governess.  Stands  high,  faces 
South,  overlooks  Sea.  Private  field  for  Games.  Fees,  60-80-100  guineas.— Mrs. 
JAMES  MACDONELL. 

43° 


JTMPIRE  THEATRE. — EVERY  EVENING,  UNDER 

ONE   FLAG  and  MONTE  CRISTO.     Grand  Variety  Entertainment. 

Doors  open  at  7.45. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON  (Fifth  Year), 

Dudley  Gallery,  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  W. 
OPEN  DAILY,  10  to  5  ;  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  7  to  10  p.m.  also. 
Admission,  is.    Brilliantly  lighted  in  dull  weather  and  at  dusk. 

J-JEADMASTER,  very  successful  and  rapidly  growing  Pro- 
prietary School — income  over  £3,000  per  annum — wishes  £2,000  increase  of 
capital  to  develop  school  and  extend  school  to  admit  applicants  Principals  only 
dealt  with.  Highest  possible  references  given.— ApDly,  first  instance,  B.A.,  care  of 
Messrs.  Greenop  &  Son,  Solicitors,  2  Talbot  Court,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 

THE  BERKELEY  HOTEL 

AND 

THE  BERKELEY  RESTAURANT 

ARE  NOW  OPEN. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  past  winter. 
Entrance  to  Hotel  :  1  BERKELEY  STREET. 
Entrance  to  Restaurant  :  74  PICCADILLY. 

AVONDALE  HOTEL,  LONDON. 

HOTEL     JLNiy  RESTAURANT, 

PICCADILLY. 
EXCELLENT  CUISINE. 
Piccadilly,  the  Best  Position  in  London* 

Proprietors— MM-.  {eugJ^NE  From  ihe  Savoy. 

TORINO  CAFE  RESTAURANT, 

45,  OXFORD  STREET,  45. 

E.  TIRINANZI. 
TABLE  D'HOTE  DINNER  FROM   5   TILL  9. 

Service  a  la  Carte. 
PRIVATE    DINING    ROOMS    FOR  PARTIES. 

Wines,  Spirits,  Beer  and  Cigars  of  the  Best  Quality. 
POSITION  UNRIVALLED. 

THE   LANGHAM  HOTEL, 

PORTLAND  PLACE,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

Quiet,  Open,  and  Healthy  Situation  in  Fashionable  and  Convenient 
Locality,  near  the  Best  Shops  &c. 

TABLE  D'HOTE  or  A  LA  CARTE. 

Private  Apartments  for  Wedding  Receptions,  Dinners, 

&c. 

Tariff  on  application  to  the  M anager. 


EPPS'S 

GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 

COCOA. 


THE  EMPIRE  TYPEWRITER, 

THE  LEADING  WRITING  MACHINE  OF  THE  WORLD. 
Price  £12  12s. 

Purchase  by  instalments  if  desired. 
If  you  wish  to  be  with  the  times 

USE  A  TYPEWRITER. 

If  you  wish  to  lead  the  times 

USE  AN  EMPIRE. 
THE  EMPIRE  TYPEWRITER    S3TNDICATE,  Limited, 

7    QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDOV,  E.C;  and 
119  ST.  VINCENT  STREET,  GLASGOW. 


BOOKS. 


SOTHERAN'S  PRICE  CURRENT  OF  LITERATURE, 

No.  568,  just  published,  contains  the  usual  monthly  selection  of  good 
Books  and  important  Sets;  also  two  Remainders  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
Liturgiologist  and  Antiquary. 

Post  free  from 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  Booksellers, 
140  Strand,  W.C.,  and  37  Piccadilly,  W. 
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MAGMILLAN  &  CO.'S  iEW  BOOKS. 

ALFRED    LORD  TENNYSON. 

A  MEMOIB. 

fBy  his  SON,  with  Photogravure  Portraits  of  Lcrd  Tennyson,  Lady 
Term)  son,  &c. ,  Facsimiles  of  portions  of  Poems,  and  Illustrations 
after  Pictures  by  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  Samuel  Laurence,  Mrs. 
Allingham,  Richard  Doyle,  Biscombe  Gardner,  &c. 

2  vols,  medium  8vo.  36s.  net. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  KTJDYARD  EIPLING. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

"  CAPTAINS  COURAGEOUS." 

A  Story  of  the  Gran<i  Banks. 

By  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 
Illustrated    by    I.    W.  Taber. 


SECOND  SERIES  NOW  READY. 

THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY  (Second  Series). 

Selected  from  the  best  Songs  and  Lyrical  Poems  in  the  English  Language 
and  arraneed  with  Notes  by  Francis  T.  Palgrave,  late  Professor  of  Poetry 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  2s.  6d.  net.  First  and  Second  Series,  gilt  backs, 
in  box,  5s  net. 

In  Two  Volumes.    Extra  crown  8vo.  17s.  net. 

PHILOSOPHICAL    LECTURES    and  RE- 

MAINS  of  RICHARD  LEWIS  NETTLES  HIP,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Editei,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch,  by  Professor 
A.  C.  Bradley  and  G.  R.  Benson.    With  Portraits. 

MRS.   MOLESWORTH'S    NEW  VOLUME. 

MISS  MOUSE  and  HER  BOYS.    By  Mrs. 

Moles  worth.  Illustrated  by  Leslie  Brooke.  Crown  3vo.  cloth  elegant, 
4s.  6d. 

In  Two  Volumes.    Globe  8vo.  ios. 

JOURNALS  of  DOROTHY  WORDSWORTH. 

Edited  by  William  Knight.   With  Etched  Portraits  and  Vignettes. 

[Eversley  Series. 

Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

CHRISTIAN    ASPECTS    of    LIFE.  By 

Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Durham. 

Globe  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

IN  a  PLAIN   PATH     Addresses  to  Boys. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Foxell,  M.A.  (Lond.),  Minor  Canon  of  Canterbury- 
Cathedral. 

Crown  Svo.  6s. 

SKETCHES   from   OLD  VIRGINIA.  By 

A.  G.  Bradley. 

BY  SIR  NORMAN  LOCKYER,  K.C.B. 

RECENT  and  COMING  ECLIPSES  ;  being 

Notes  on  the  Total  Solar  Eclipses  of  1893,  1896,  and  1898.    By  Sir  Norman 

Lockyer,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.    8vo.  6s.  net. 
TIMES. — "In  view  of  the  approaching  eclipse,  which  will  be  visible  in  India 
next  January,  the  moment  of  its  publication  is  very  opportune,  and  if  anyone  has  a 
right  to  speak  with  authority  in  the  matter  it  is  Sir  Norman  Lockj  er." 

Crown  Svo.  16s. 

THE    RUINS    and    EXCAVATIONS  of 

ANCIENT  ROME:  a  Companion  Book  for  Students  and  Travellers.  By 
Rodolfo  Lanciani,  D.C.L.  Oxiord,  LL.D.,  Processor  of  Ancient  Topo- 
graphy in  the  University  of  Rome.    With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps. 


FOREIGN"  STATESMEN"  SERIES—  New  Volumes. 
Edited  by  Professor  BURY,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d.  each. 

PHILIP  II.  of  SPAIN.     By  Martin  A.  S. 


Hume. 


WILLIAM    the    SILENT.      By  Frederic 

{.October  19. 


Harbison. 


Extra  crown  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 


A  HANDBOOK  of  EUROPEAN  HISTORY, 

476 -t 871 .  Chronologically  arranged.  By  Arthur  Hassall,  M.A., 
Student,  Tutor,  and  formerly  Censor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Demy  8vo.  25s.  net. 

AN    HISTORICAL    GREEK  GRAMMAR, 

chiefly  of  the  Attic  Dialect  as  written  and  spoken  from  Classical  Antiquity 
down  to  the  Present  Time,  founded  upon  the  Ancient  Texts,  Inscriptions, 
Papyri,  and  present  popu'ar  Greek.  By  A.  N.  Jannafis,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer 
on  Post-Classical  and  Modern  Greek  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 

Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

MACMILLAN'S    ELEMENTARY  LATIN- 

ENGLISH  DICTIONARY  to  the  Prose  Writings  of  Ca=sar,  Sallust,  Nepos, 
Livy,  Eutropius,  and  portions  of  Cicero,  and  the  Poems  of  Catullus,  Vergil, 
Horace,  Ovid,  and  Pha:drus,  for  use  in  Preparatory  Schools  and  Junior 
rorm,.  By  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Nall,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Westminster 
School. 

Globe  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  of  ROME  for  BEGINNERS,* 

from  the  Foundation  of  the  City  to  the  Death  of  Augustus.  By  Evelyn  S. 
Shucscburgh,  M.A.    With  Illustrations  and  Maps. 


BESSES.  LOff&KABS  &  CO.'S  LIST. 

NEW  STORY  BY  EDNA  LYAILL. 

NOW  READY,  crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

WAYFARIN  G-M  E  N. 

By  EDNA  LYALL,  Author  of  "Donovan,"  "  Doreen,"  &c. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  St.  Martin's  Street,  London. 


COMPLETION  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  DR.  PUSEY. 

LIFE  of  EDWARD  BOUVERIE  PUSEY,  D.D.  By 

Henry  Parry  Liddon,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  Edited  and  Prepared  for 
Publication  by  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Johnston,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Theological 
College,  Cuddesdon  ;  the  Rev.  Robert  J.  Wilson,  D.D.,  late  Warden  of 
Keble  College;  and  the  Rev.  W.  C.  E.  Newbolt,  M.A.,  Canon  and 
Chancellor  of  St.  Paul's.  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  4  vols.  8vo. 
Vol.  IV.  18s. 

V  Vols.  I.  and  II.  36s.    Vol.  III.  18s. 
NEW  VOLUME  OF  S.  R.  GARDINER'S  "COMMONWEALTH." 

HISTORY  of  the  COMMONWEALTH  and  PROTEC- 

TORATE,  i649-r66o.  By  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 
Vol.  II.  165^1654.    With  7  Maps.    8vo.  21s. 

NEW  ROMANCE  BY  WILLIAM  MORRIS. 

THE  WATER  of  the  WONDROUS  ISLES.  By  William 

Morris,  Author  of  "  The  Earthly  Paradise."    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
"  We  may  suppose  that  this  is  the  last  word  of  that  true  artist  and  courageous  man 
who  has  left  the  world  enriched  in  so  many  diverse  ways — enriched,  above  all,  by 
hope  and  by  the  example  of  his  courage.    Of  his  work  in  prose  it  is,  perhaps,  his 
masterpiece,  for  all  the  master's  characteristics  are  here,  and  are  at  their  best." 

Daily  Chronicle, 

THE  BAMPTON  LECTURES  FOR  1897. 

ASPECTS   of  the   OLD   TESTAMENT;   being  the 

Bampton  Lectures  for  1897.  By  Robert  Lawrence  Ottley,  M.A., 
successively  Student  of  Christ  Church  and  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
sometime  Principal  of  the  Pusey  House.    8vo.  16s. 

CHAUNCY  MAPLES,   D.D.,  F.R.G.S.,   Pioneer  Mis- 

sionary  in  East  Central  Africa  for  Nineteen  Years,  and  Bishop  of  Likoma, 
Lake  Nyasa,  a.d.  1895  :  a  Sketch  of  his  Life,  with  Selections  from  his 
Letters.  By  his  Sister.  With  Two  Portraits  and  a  Map.  Crown  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

RAMPOLLI  :  Growths  from  a  Long-Planted  Root.  Being 

Translations  New  and  Old,  chiefly  from  the  German,  along  with  (t  A  Year's 
Diary  of  an  O.d  Soul."    By  George  MacDonald,  LL.D.   Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  DIARY  of  MASTER  WILLIAM  SILENCE:  a 

Study  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Elizabethan  Sport.  By  the  Right  Hon.  D.  H. 
Madden,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin.    8vo.  16s. 

THE  DWELLING  HOUSE.    By  George  Vivian  Poore, 

M.D.,  Author  of  "Essays  on  Rural  Hygiene."  With  36  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

ESSAYS   on    RURAL   HYGIENE.     Second  Edition. 

With  6  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

THE  BOOK  of  DREAMS  and  GHOSTS.    By  Andrew 

Lang.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
1  In  addition  to  such  old  favourites  as  the  Tyrone  and  Wesley  ghosts,  Mr.  Lang 
gives  us  some  excellent  new  stories." — Manchester  Guardian. 

MR.  LANG'S  CHRISTMAS  BOOK  FOR  1897. 

THE  PINK  FAIRY  BOOK.    Edited  by  Andrew  Lang. 

With  67  Illustrations  by  H.  J.  Ford.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  WALFORD. 

IVA   KILDARE  :   a  Matrimonial  Problem.     By  L.  B. 

Walford,  Author  of  "  Mr.  Smith  "  &c.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

MEMORIES  and  FANCIES:  Suffolk  Tales  and  other 

Stories,  Fairy  Legends,  Poems,  Miscellaneous  Articles.  By  the  late  Lady 
Camilla  Gurdon,  Author  of"  Suffolk  Folk-lore."    Crown  8vo.  5s. 

SONGS  in  MANY  MOODS,  by  Nina  F.  Layard  ;  and 

THE  WANDERING  ALBATROSS,  &c:  Poems.  By  Annie  Corder.  In 
:  vol.  crown  8vo.  5s. 

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 


No.  382,  OCTOBER, 

1.  ALFRED  LORD  TENNYSON  :  a 

Memoir. 

2.  FRIDTJOF  NANSENANDTHE 

APPROACH  TO  THE  POLE. 

3.  PRECIOUS  STONES. 

4.  THE  WARFARE  OF  SCIENCE 

WITH  THEOLOGY. 

5.  IDEALS  OF  ROMANCE. 


1897,  8vo.  price  6s. 

6.  THE  IRISH  LAND  QUESTION 

7.  LIFE       AND      WORKS  OF 

HAMERTON. 

8.  THE  PLAIN  OF  THEBES. 

9.  "OUR    OWN    TIMES"  AND 

OXFORD  LIBERALS. 
10.  THE   INTERNAL    CRISIS  IN 
GERMANY. 


THE  ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  S.  R.  GARDINER,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  and 
REGINALD  L.  POOLE,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
No.  48,  OCTOBER,  1897,  price  5s. 

Articles. 

CANON    LAW    IN    ENGLAND.      By  Professor  Maitland,  LL.D. 

III.  William  of  Drogheda,  and  the  Universal  Ordinary. 
VENETIAN     DESPATCHES     ON     THE    ARMADA    AND  ITS 

RESULTS.     By  E.  Armstrong. 
THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  NAVY  FROM  THE  RESTORA 

TION  TO  THE  REVOLUTION.     By  J.  R.  Tanner.  II. 
THE  UNSTAMPED  PRESS,  1815-1836.     By  J.  Holland  Rose. 
HEINRICH  VON  TREITSCHKE.     By  J.  W.  Headlam. 
Notes  and  Documents.  —  3.  Revie-us  0/  Boois—4.  Notices  of  Periodicals.—' 
5  List  0/  Recent  Historical  Publications. — 6.  Index. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

A  SECOND  EDITION  is  now  ready,  at 
all  Booksellers  and  Libraries,  of  Miss 
VIOLET  HUNT'S  New  Novel, 
UNKIST,  UNKIND  !    Crown  Svo.  6s. 


BUSHY  :   the   Adventures  of  a  Girl.  By 

Cynthia  M.  Westover.    Illustrated  by  J.  A.  Walker.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

[Ready. 

HIS  CHIEF'S  WIFE.    By  Baroness  Albert 

D'Anethan.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Ready. 

A   DAY'S   TRAGEDY  :  a  Novel  in  Rhyme. 

By  Alien  Upward,  Author  of  "Secrets  of  the  Courts  of  Europe"  &c. 
With  Woodcuts.    Crown  Svo.  6s.  [Ready. 

TWO  NEW  WORKS  FOR  SPORTSMAN  AND  NATURALIST. 

NATURE  and  SPORT  in  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  H.  A.  Bryden,  Author  of  "Gun  and  Camera  in  Southern  Africa"  &c. 
With  Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Ready. 

SPORT  and  TRAVEL  in  INDIA  and  CEN- 

TRAL  AMERICA.  By  A.  G.  Bagot,  late  6oth  Rifles  (Bagatelle),  Author 
of  "  Sporting  Sketches"  &c.    With  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Field  says  :  — "  Highly  entertaining  Can  be  opened  at  any  chapter  with 

the  certainty  of  finding  something  amusing." 

Small  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

FOUR    POETS  :   Selections  from  Works  of 

Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  by 
Oswald  Crawford.  Uniform  with  "  Lyrical  Verse,  from  Elizabeth  to 
Victoria."  [  This  "week. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

DANTE  :  a  Defence  of  the  Ancient  Text  of 

the  "  Divina  Commedia."  By  Wickham  Flower,  F.S.A.  A  Critical  Con- 
sideration of  ihe  Story  of  Bertram  de  Born,  as  related  by  Dante  in  the 
Inferno,  and  a  suggested  correction  of  the  accepted  text. 

READY  NEXT  WEEK. 

CHRONICLES  of  BLACKHEATH  GOLFERS. 

Edited  by  W.  E.  Hughes,  late  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Blackheath  Golf 
Club.  With  numerous  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.  Crown  4to.  21s.  net. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  LIMITED,  LONDON. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS'  LIST. 


NIPPUR  ;    or,    Explorations   and    Adventures   on  the 

Euphrates.  The  Narrative  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Expedition  to 
Babylonia  in  the  Years  1880-90.  By  John  Punnett  Peters,  Ph.D., 
D.Sc,  D.D.,  Director  of  the  Expedition.  Fully  Illustrated.  2  vols.  8vo. 
cloth,  12s.  6d.  each. 

THE    LITERARY    HISTORY   of   the  AMERICAN 

REVOLUTION.  By  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  Professor  of  American  History 
in  Cornell  University,  and  Author  of  "A  History  of  American  Literature 
during  the  Colonial  Time  "  &c.    2  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d.  each. 

THE  AYRSHIRE  HOMES  and  HAUNTS  of  BURNS. 

By  H.  C.  Shelley.  With  25  Full-page  Illustrations  from  Photographs 
by  the  Author,  and  with  Portrait  in  photogravure.    i6mo.  cloth  extra,  5s. 

RELIGIONS  of  PRIMITIVE   PEOPLES  :  being  the 

Second  Series  of  American  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Religions,  1896-1897. 
By  D.  G.  Brinton,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc.    8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

HANNIBAL:    SOLDIER,    STATESMAN,  PATRIOT; 

and  the  CRISIS  of  the  STRUGGLE  between  CARTHAGE  and  ROME. 
By  W.  O'Connor  Morris,  Author  of  "  Napoleon."  Illustrated.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  5s.  [Heroes  of  the  Nations. 

ULYSSES  S.  GRANT,  and  the  Maintenance  of  American 

Nationality,  1822-1885.  By  W.  C.  Church,  late  Lieut.-Col.  U.S.A. 
Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  [Heroes  of  the  Nations. 


CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 


24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.  ;  and  NEW  YORK. 
AGEJNCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,   PUBLISHERS  &  BOOK- 

SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

T200KS. — ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

*^  No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham 

W.  THACKER  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS  &  EXPORTERS, 

*  2  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  will  be  pleased  to  consider  MSS.  in 
General  Literature  with  a  view  to  publication  in  book  form. — Address,  "Publishing 
Department,"  W.  Thacker  &  Co.,  2  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Also  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Simla.    Established  1819. 
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RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S 

LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS. 

BY  MR.  LORD. 

THE   LOST  EMPIRES  of  the  MODERN 

WORLD.  Being  some  Account  of  the  Lost  Territories  of  Portugal,  Spain, 
France,  and  Holland.  By  Walter  Frewen  Lord,  Author  of  "  The  Lost 
Possessions  of  England."    In  crown  8vo.  6s. 

EDITED  BY  MR.  WHEELER. 

LETTERS    and    other  UNPUBLISHED 

WRITINGS  of  WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR.  Edited  by  Stephen 
Wheeler,  Author  of  "  The  Amir  Abdur  Rahman."  With  Portraits  of 
Landor,  "  Ianthe,"  and  other  Illustrations.    In  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

BY  MRS.  DIEHL. 

MUSICAL    MEMORIES.     With  Anecdotes 

and  Recollections  of  many  Celebrities  in  the  Musical  World.  By  Alice 
Mangold  Diehl.    In  crown  8vo.  6s. 


BY  LADY  HELEN  CRAVEN. 

NOTES  of  a  MUSIC  LOVER. 


In  crown 


Svo.  6s. 


London  :  RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 

THE   JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY,  Limited. 

DIVIDEND  No.  6  ON  SHARES  TO  BEARER. 

Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer  are  informed  that  they  will  receive  payment 
of  Dividend  No.  6  (2s.  per  share,  less  Income  Tax)  on  presentation  of  Coupon  No.  4, 
either  at  the  London  Office  of  the  Company,  10  and  n  Austin  Friars,  E.C,  or  at 
the  Office  of  the  London  Paris  Financial  and  Mining  Corporation,  Limited,  2  Place 
de  l'Opera,  Paris. 

Coupons  must  be  left  four  clear  days  for  examination  at  either  of  the  offices  men- 
tioned above,  and  may  be  presented  on  and  after  Friday  the  15th  October,  1897, 
between  the  hours  of  11  a.m.  and  3  p.m.,  Saturdays  excepted. 

Listing  forms  may  be  had  on  application. 

By  order, 

JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

T.  HONEY,  London  Secretary. 
10  and  ri  Austin  Friars,  London,  E.C,  15th  October,  1897. 

BONANZA,  LIMITED. 

CAPITAL     ....  .£200,000. 

August  1897. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 

EXPENDITURE  for  5,881  Tons. 


Mining    ..       . . 
Sorting  and  Crushing. 

Milling  

Cyaniding 
Slimes 

General  Expenses 


£    s.  d. 

2,257  12  7 

686    6  9 

1,473  18  2 

1,171    1  1 

286  12  9 

1,400    3  2 


Development  Redemption 


Nett  Profit 


REVENUE. 
MILL  GOLD: 

Gold  won  5,900  ozs.  at  70s.       ..       ..       ..       £20,650   o  o 

Plus  amount   received   in   excess  of  Book 

entries  for  July    500  17  5 

CYANIDE  GOLD: 

Gold  won  2,952  ozs.  at  70s   10,332   o  o 

Plus  amount  received   in  excess  of  Book 

entries  for  July    494  12  0 


7.275 

H 

6 

2>793 

9 

6 

10,069 

4 

0 

•  21,908 

5 

5 

£31.977 

9 

5 

s.  d. 


21,150  17  5 


Total  (£5  8s.  8-gSd.  per  ton) 


ro,826  12  o 
£3'.977   9  5 


Development  .. 
New  Slimes  Plant 
New  Engine  House 
New  Boiler 
Cyanide  Plant,  &c. 


FURTHER  EXPENDITURE.— (On  Capital  Account.) 

 ;     ..     ..     ..     ..    £1,694  19  2 


4,071    14  31 
600 
1,041     7  9 
1,211   16  O 


£8,025   17  IO 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  above  shows  :— 

Income   £3',977  9  5  equal  to  £5    8  S;QS  per  ton  milled. 

Expenditure    ..       ..  7,275  14  6       „         14  °'9*  .. 

Gross  Profit..       ..  £24, 701  14  11       ,,       £4    4  0^07  ,, 

Less  Written  off  for 
I)eve!opment  Re- 
demption          ..  2,793  g  6       »          090  ,, 


Balance— Nett  Profit  £21,908    5  5 


£3  14    6"o7  per  ton 


FRANCIS  SPENCER,  Manager. 
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LONDON  AGENTS: 

ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  E.C. 

THE  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  AND  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  SEPTEMBER  1897. 
BY  CABLE. 
MILL. 

Stamps  running         ..    200 

Ore  crushed     ..       ..   26,436  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  retorted   ..       ..       ..  ..     6,594  ozs. 

TAILINGS— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated    ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  16,950  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered. .       ..       ..       ..       ..  2,39202s. 

CONCENTRATES-Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated   750  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered          ..       ..  1,796  ozs. 

Total  Gold  recovered..   11,18202s. 


BLOCK  B  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  SEPTEMBER  1897. 
BY  CABLE. 
MILL. 

Stamps  running   ..  75 

Ore  crushed   10,340  tons  of  2,030  lbs. 

Gold  retorted    ..   2,681  ozs. 

TAILINGS — Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated  5,850  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered  . .    9^2  ozs. 

CONCENTRATES— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated   200  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered  ..       ..       ..  ..       430  ozs. 

Total  Gold  recovered   . .    4,063  ozs. 


THE  PORGES  RANDFONTEIN  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  SEPTEMBER  1807. 
BY  CABLE. 
MILL. 

Stamps  running         ..       ..       ..        ..  60 

Ore  crushed  8,580  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  retorted  3,544  ozs. 

TAILINGS— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated  6,600  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered  1,09402s. 

CONCENTRATES— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated   95  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered  . .  ..       . .       ..       281  ozs. 

lotal  Gold  recovered  ..       ..       ..       ,.     4,919  ozs. 


THE  NORTH  RANDFONTEIN  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

PRODUCTION   FOR  SEPTEMBER  1897. 
BY  CABLE. 
MILL. 

Stamps  running    60 

Ore  crushed   4,912  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  retorted   1,177  ozs. 

TAILINGS— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated   4,000  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered    592  ozs. 

concentrates-Cyanide  process. 

Tons  treated   24  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered        ..       ..       ..       ..  107  ozs. 

Total  Gold  recovered        ..       ..       ..       1,876  ozs. 

ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING  COMPANY, 
Limited. 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C,  October  9,  1897. 
The  Association  of  Mines  of  the  South  African  Republic  have  cabled  to  their 
London  Agents,  the  Robinson  South  African  Banking  Company,  Limited,  that  for 
the  month  of  September  1S97  an  output  amounting  to  49,586 ozs.  was  obtained  by 
the  following  Companies  : — 

ROODEPOORT  UNITED  MAIN  REEF.  MEYER  AND  CHARLTON. 
PRINCESS  ESTATE.  VAN  RYN.  GEORGE  GOCH  (AMALGAMATED). 
WEMMER.  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE.  BLOCK  B  LANGLAAGTE 
ESTATE.  LANCASTER.  NEW  MIDAS  ESTATE.  PORGES  RAND- 
FONTEIN. NORTH  RANDFONTEIN.  WEST  RAND.  VAN  RYN 
WEST. 

This  compares  with  48,393  ozs.  in  the  preceding  month. 

THE  OCEANA  CONSOLIDATED  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

Announce  that  the  Receipts  of  the  COMPANHIA  DE  MOCAMBIQUE  for  the 
month  of  May  last  amounted  to  .£13,290.    The  expenditure  for  the  same  period 
amounted  to  £10,496,  of  which  £4,013  was  expended  on  public  works, 
oeira  Customs  Receipts  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  .£6,972. 


BONANZA,  LIMITED. 

DECLARATION  OF  DIVIDEND  No.  2. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  a  Dividend  of  50  per  cent.  (Fifty  per 
cent.)  has  been  declared  payable  to  Shareholders  registered  at  the  close  of  business 
at  One  o'clock  on  Saturday  the  30th  October,  1897,  and  to  the  holders  of  Coupon 
No.  2,  attached  to  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer. 

The  Transfer  Registers  will  be  Closed  from  the  1st  to  6th  November,  1897,  both 
days  inclusive.  The  Dividend  Warrants  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
arrival  at  Johannesburg  of  the  return  of  Transfers  lodged  for  registration  at  the 
London  Office  up  to  the  closing  of  the  books,  and  may  be  expected  to  arrive  in 
London  about  the  second  week  in  January. 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary, 

London  Office,  120  Eishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 
13th  October,  1897. 

COMPANHIA  DE  MOCAMBIQUE. 

BEIRA  CUSTOMS  RETURNS. 

THE  OCEANA  CONSOLIDATED  COMPANY,  Lim.,  have  received  advice 
from  the  CO  VI  PAN  h  I A  DE  MOCAMBIQUE  that  the  BEIRA  CUSTOMS 
RECEIPTS  for  July  last  amounted  to  £6,890,  being  an  increase  of  148  per  cent, 
over  those  for  the  same  month  in  1896,  which  amounted  to  £2,770. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  i8o3.ri  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C. ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  &  47  Chancery 
Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  £1.200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  lotal  Fundsr 
over  £1,500,000.  E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

The  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  and  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  £9,328,708. 

FIBE.  —  LIFE.  —  ENDOWMENTS.  —  ANNUITIES. 

Fire  Insurances  effected  on  most  favourable  terms. 
LIFE  BONUSES  LARGE,  either  in  Cash  or  Additions  to  Sum  Assured. 
All  rarticipating  Life  Policies  effected  in  1897,  at  annual  premiums,  will  share  in 
the  profits  of  their  class  for  TWO  FULL  YEARS  for  the  term  ending  1898. 

EQUITABLE  RATES.    MODERATE  EXPENSES. 
Head  Offices:  1  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL;  7  CORNHILL,  LONDON 

PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


invested  funds 


£27.000.000. 


P.  and  0.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

GIBRALTAR,    MALTA,   BRINDISI,  EGYPT,) 

ADEN,  BOMBAY,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY,  [  every  week. 

STRAITS,  CHINA,  and  JAPAN   ) 

MARSEILLES,  ALEXANDRIA,  CALCUTTA.  MADRAS, ) 
COLOMBO,  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  and  TAS-  \  every  fortnight. 

MANIA   ) 

VENICE  and  BRINDISI  to  ALEXANDRIA  and  the  EAST   every  three  weeks. 
CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 
For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company's  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C,  or 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 

PLEASURE  CRUISE  TO  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

The  ORIENT  COMPANY  will  despatch  their  steamship  GARONNE,  3.001  tons  register, 
?.ooo  horse  power,  from  London,  on  the  8th  January,  tor  a  TWO  MONTHS'  CRUISE,  visiting 
TKNKR1FFK.  HARUA1  .'OS.  TRINIDAD,  GRENADA,  MARTINIQUE,  ST.  LUCIA, 
SANTA  CRUZ,  JAMAICA,  BERMUDA,  MADEIRA,  arriving  back  in  London  10th  March. 

Winter  afloat  in  the  West  Indies  is  most  like  a  glorious  summer,  and  at  such  a  time—when 
yachts  and  steam  launches  are  laid  up  at  home—the  trip  should  be  taken. 

Fares  from  80  guineas. 


1  Head  Offices : 

ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  I       Fenchurch  Avenue. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C,  or  to  the 
West  End  Branch  Office.  16  Cockspur  Street.  S.W. 


Managers: 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

♦  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH.  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ, 
and  COLOMBO. 

Managers     f  F-  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices: 

managers     \  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON,  &  CO.  I   Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  pa^saee  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Olhce,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


JJEDOC— VIN  ORDINAIRE. 


ST; 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  J-Bots. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.  The 
quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  14s.  8S. 
at  much  higher  prices. 

.  ESTEPHE 

SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from  17S.  9S.  6(1. 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  us 
in  London  and  the  Provinces,  gives  us  additional  confidence 
in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 


3  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid 
to  any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  Is  no  Claret  sold  In  Great 
Britain  to  equal  them  In  value. 
General  Price  List  Free  by  Post. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 
WINE  MERCHANTS, 

LIVERPOOL :  37  North  John  St.  Manchester  :  26  Market  St. 
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The  List  will  Open  on  MONDAY,  18  October,  1897,  and  Close  on  WEDNESDAY, 

20  October,  1897. 


Bl  AISDELL  PENCILS, 

LIMITED. 

{Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1893.) 
FOR   THE   MANUFACTURE  OF 

THE    BLAISDELL   SELF-SHARPENING  PENCIL. 

SHARE  CAPITAL  -     -     -  £100,000 

Divided  into  40,000  Six  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each, 
and  60,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each,  payable  2s.  6d.  on  Application; 
7s.  6d.  on  Allotment ;  and  the  balance  on  20  November,  1897. 


DIRECTORS. 

ALDERMAN   ALF   COOKE,  J.P.  (Ex-Mayor  of  Leeds),  Crown  Point  Printing  Works,  and  Weetwood  Hall, 
Leeds  {Chairman)* 

JOHN    MORGAN   RICHARDS,  46  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.C.,  and  56  Lancaster  Gate,  London,  W. 

{Managing  Director). 

ARTHUR   ESCOTT   YOUNG,  24  Longridge  Road,  London,  S.W.  {General  Manager). 
WILLIAM   DALLAS    ROSS  (Managing  Director  of  "Black  and  White"),  London. 
N.    SCOTT-RUSSELL,  6  Egerton  Gardens,  London,  S.W. 
WILLIAM    PORTER   WARD,  106  Rue  de  l'Arbre-Benit,  Brussels. 

BANKERS. 

LLOYDS   BANK,  LIMITED,  222  Strand,  London,  W.C., 
and  other  Branches. 

BROKERS. 

London— READ   &   BRIGSTOCK,  5  Austin  Friars,  E.C. 

Liverpool— HOOK   &   BRADSHAW,  4  York  Buildings,  Sweeting  Street. 

Birmingham— W.  &  F.  CUTHBERT,  Colmore  Row. 

Glasgow — JOHN   DYKES,  Junr.,  92  St.  Vincent  Street. 

SOLICITORS. 

ASH  WELL   &   TUTIN,   Nottingham  and  London. 

AUDITORS. 

MELLORS,   BASDEN   &   CO.,  35  St.  Swithin's  Lane,  London,  E.C, 

and  Nottingham. 

SECRETARY    AND    REGISTERED    OFFICES    OF    THE  COMPANY. 

SILVANUS  ALLEN,  Alliance  Mills,  Stoke  Newington,  London,  N. 
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BLJ^ISEfcELL    PENCILS,    LIMITED- {Continued). 


This  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire  the  undertaking,  pro- 
perty, and  assets  of  the  Blaisdell  Paper  Pencil  Co.,  Limited,  as  from 
August  1,  1897. 

The  property  comprises  three  Patents  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  have  been  carefully  examined  and  reported  upon  by  the 
eminent  Patent  experts,  Mr.  J.  Fletcher  Moulton,  Q.C.,  and  Mr. 
Lewis  Edmunds,  Q.C.  ;  three  Patents  in  Belgium  ;  and  Patents  for 
Cape  Colony  and  the  Indian  Empire. 

The  Company  also  hold  Trade  Marks  for  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
Holland,  which  are  believed  to  adequately  protect  the  rights  of  the 
Company  in  those  countries. 

The  Patents  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  free  from  Royalty,  but 
the  Belgian  Patents  are  subject  to  a  practically  nominal  Royalty  of  4d. 
per  gross. 

The  Factory  premises  in  England,  at  the  Alliance  Mills,  Stoke 
Newington,  London,  are  held  upon  a  most  favourable  lease  at  £350 
per  annum,  including  Insurance,  Rates  and  Taxes,  and  Steam  Power. 
The  Belgian  Factory,  situated  in  the  Rue  de  PArbre  Benit,  Brussels,  is 
held  on  a  three  years'  lease,  with  power  to  renew,  at  £160  per  annum, 
the  Taxes  amounting  to  about  £25  per  annum. 

The  English  Factory  is  fully  equipped  with  machines,  plant,  and 
material  for  manufacturing,  and  has  been  in  complete  working  order 
more  than  eighteen  months.  The  Belgian  Factory  has  been  organised 
more  than  twelve  months,  and  is  also  fully  furnished  with  machinery. 

The  Pencil  has  obtained  public  favour  by  its  novelty  and  practical 
utility.  No  invention  of  the  same  magnitude  and  promising  the  same 
universal  acceptance  has  been  known  in  this  department  of  industry 
since  the  introduction  of  wood-encased  leads  more  than  three  hundred 
years  ago. 

It  is  not  merely  the  application  of  a  cheaper  and  inexhaustible 
material  to  the  purpose  for  which  a  comparatively  costly  and  gradually 
diminishing  substance  has  hitherto  been  required  that  makes  the  paper 
pencil  a  valuable  invention.  Its  merits  are  in  every  way  superior  to 
those  of  the  wood  pencil.  Few  people  can  easily  or  properly  sharpen 
an  ordinary  pencil,  and  the  process  at  best  soils  the  fingers  and  litters 
the  floor.  The  Blaisdell  Pencil  is  sharpened  in  a  second  by  a  simple 
and  pleasing  process  ;  it  has  a  symmetrical  point  ;  it  is  free  from  soil- 
ing ;  it  is  so  simple  that  a  lady  or  a  child  can  manipulate  it  ;  it  is  neat 
in  appearance,  and  it  can  be  manufactured  at  a  price  that  will  meet 
competition  while  securing  a  substantial  profit  to  the  manufacturers. 

In  the  United  States  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Blaisdell 
Pencil  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  permanent  inventions  of  the 
century. 

The  Blaisdell  Pencil  is  manufactured  in  every  variety  of  lead  and 
crayon  to  which  the  ordinary  pencil  has  been  applied. 

The  Company  from  which  the  Vendor  purchased  the  valuable  rights 
herein  specified  have  devoted  themselves  for  the  past  two  years  to 
placing  the  new  Pencil  on  the  market,  with  the  result  that  the  demand 
is  sufficient  to  keep  their  two  factories  in  full  employment  up  to  the 
measure  of  their  present  capacity,  and  the  rate  of  increase  justifies  the 
expectation  that  the  output  will  steadily  extend  in  proportion  to  the 
further  outlay  upon  machinery. 

A  proof  that  this  anticipation  is  likely  to  be  fulfilled  is  that  the  firm 
hitherto  most  largely  interested  has  entered  into  a  contract  to  purchase 
the  Company's  whole  output  of  manufactured  pencils  at  a  price  which 
will  give  a  profit  of  6  per  cent,  upon  the  Preference  Shares,  and  at 
least  10  per  cent,  upon  the  Ordinary  Shares  of  this  Company,  for  a 
period  of  five  years. 

A  notable  fact  is  that  every  member  of  the  Board  of  the  old 
Company  by  which  this  industry  has  been  established  in  England  and 
Belgium  remains  interested  in  the  undertaking,  and  takes  a  seat  on 
the  new  Board,  without  accepting  fees  until  the  full  measure  of 
profit  set  forth  in  this  Prospectus  is  realised. 


The  capacity  of  the  English  Factory  with  the  present  plant  is  equal  to 
25,000  gross  of  Graphite  Pencils,  which  at  a  net  profit  of  2s.  6d.  per 
gross  would  amount  to  £3,125  per  annum,  and  12,500  gross  of 
Crayons  at  5s.  per  gross,  which  would  realise  the  same  amount  of  net 
profit. 

The  capacity  of  the  Belgian  Factory — 12,500  gross  of  Graphite 
Pencils — would  produce  a  net  profit  of  ,£1,562  10s.,  and  6,250  gross 
of  Crayons  would  also  produce  £1,562  10s.,  making  the  net  profit  of 
the  two  Factories  £9,375. 

Messrs.  Richards  &  Ward,  Limited,  are  the  appointed  Agents  of 
the  Company,  and  take  over  the  whole  product  of  the  Factories  at  the 
above  rate  of  profit,  using  the  Belgian  Factory  to  supply  Continental 
orders  and  the  English  Factory  for  the  British  and  Colonial  trade. 

The  purchase  price  for  the  Patent  Rights,  Trade  Marks,  Goodwill, 
Stock,  Plant,  Machinery,  and  Leasehold  Properties,  as  specified 
above,  is  fixed  by  the  Vendor  at  £86,667,  payable  as  to  £16,667  m 
fully-paid  Preference  Shares,  and  as  to  the  balance  in  Cash  or 
Shares,  or  Cash  and  Shares,  at  the  option  of  the  Directors.  The 
Company  therefore  acquires  a  going  concern,  with  plant,  machinery, 
and  goodwill,  and  starts  with  an  ample  cash  working  capital  of 
£i3.333- 

The  Vendor  will  pay  all  expenses  of  every  kind  up  to  and  including 
the  completion  of  the  purchase. 

A  Stock  Exchange  settlement  will  be  applied  for  in  due  course. 


CONTRACTS. 

The  following  Contracts  have  been  entered  into  :  — 

An  Agreement  dated  the  7th  day  of  July,  1897,  and  made 
between  the  Blaisdell  Paper  Pencil  Company,  Limited,  of 
the  one  part,  and  Ernest  Terah  Hooley  of  the  other  part, 
being  the  Contract  for  the  purchase  by  the  said  Ernest  Terah 
Hooley. 

Agreement  made  the  7th  day  of  October,  1897,  between 
Richards  &  Ward,  Limited,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  said 
Ernest  Terah  Hooley  of  the  other  part. 

Agreement  for  Sale,  dated  the  8th  day  of  October,  1S97,  and 
made  between  the  said  Ernest  Terah  Hooley  of  the  one  part 
and  Herbert  Percy  King,  as  Trustee  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Company,  of  the  other  part. 

There  are  also  other  Contracts  relating  to  the  formation  of  the 
Company  and  subscriptions  to  the  capital  and  otherwise,  to  none  of 
which  the  Company  is  party,  but  which  may  technically  fall  within 
Section  38  of  the  Companies  Acts  1867.  Subscribers  will  be  held 
to  have  had  notice  of  all  these  Contracts,  and  to  have  waiveJ  all  right 
to  be  supplied  with  particulars  of  such  Contracts,  and  to  have  agreed 
with  the  Company  as  Trustee  for  the  Directors  and  other  persons  liable 
not  to  make  any  claim  whatsoever,  or  to  take  any  proceedings  under 
the  said  section  in  respect  of  any  non-compliance  therewith. 

Applications  for  Shares  should  be  made  on  the  forms  enclosed,  and 
forwarded  to  the  Bankers  of  the  Company,  with  the  amount  of  the 
deposit. 

If  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full,  and 
where  the  number  of  Shares  allotted  is  less  than  the  number  applied 
for  the  balance  will  be  applied  towards  payment  due  on  allotment,  and 
any  excess  will  be  returned  to  the  applicant. 

Copies  of  the  Prospectus,  with  Forms  of  Application  for  Shares, 
can  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  or  from  their  Bankers, 
Brokers,  or  Solicitors. 

The  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  and  the  Contracts 
can  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 

London  :  October  16,  1897. 
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MR.   MURRAY'S  LIST. 


JUST  OUT. 

UNDER  the  RED  CRESCENT  :  Adventures  and  Expe 

riences  of  an  English  Surgeon  in  the  Service  of  the  Turkish  Government 
during  the  Sieges  of  Plevna  and  Erzeroum,  1877-78.  Related  by  Charles 
S.  Rvan,  M.B.,  C.M.Edin.,  in  association  with  his  friend,  John  Sandes, 
B.A.,  Oxon.    With  Portrait  and  Maps.    Crown  8vo.  gs. 

THE  LIFE  of  WILLIAM  PENGELLY,  of  Torquay, 

F.R.S.,  Geologist.  With  Selections  from  his  Correspondence.  By  his 
Daughter,  Hester  Pengblly.  And  a  Summary  of  his  Scientific  Works,  by 
Professor  Bonney,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.  With  Portrait  and  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  18s. 

CHAMONIX  and  the  RANGE  of  MONT  BLANC.  By 

Edward  Whymper,  Author  of  "Scrambles  amongst  the  Alps,"  "Travels 
amongst  the  Great  Andes,"  &c.    With  65  Illustrations  and  Maps.    3s.  net. 

ZERMATT   and  the   MATTERHORN.    By  Edward 

Whymper.    With  70  Illustrations  and  Maps.    3s.  net. 

A  few  Copies  in  Sheets  of  Chamonix  and  Zermatt,  with  uncut  edges,  are 
reserved  for  binding,  6s.  net. 


IN  A  FEW  DAYS. 

"  RODDY  OWEN  "  (late  Brevet-Major,  Lancashire  Fusi- 
liers, D.S.O.).  A  Memoir.  By  his  Sister,  M  s.  A.  G.  Bovill,  and  G.  R. 
Askwith,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.    With  Portraits  and  Maps.    Crown  8vo.  12s. 

THE   CHILDHOOD  and  YOUTH  of  OUR  LORD. 

Based  on  the  Gospel  Narrative,  and  Illustrated  from  the  Information  as  to 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  which  Recent  Discoveries 
have  brought  to  Light.  By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Brough,  M.A.,  Chaplain  to  the 
Forces.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 

THE  LIFE  of  the  REV.  SOLOMON  CESAR  MALAN, 

D.D.,  Scholar,  Linguist,  Artist,  Divine.  Formerly  Vicar  of  Broadwindsor, 
Dorsetshire.  With  Extracts  from  his  Correspondence.  By  his  Son,  the 
Rev.  A.  N.  Malak.    With  Portrait  and  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  18s. 

\_Nearly  ready. 


IN  THE  PRESS. 
A  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF 
DR.   SMILES'    SELF=HELP  SERIES. 

The  following  books,  published  at  6s.  each,  will  be  issued  at  3s.  6d. 


SELF-HELP. 
THRIFT. 

INDUSTRIAL  BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE  OF  THOMAS  EDWARD. 
LIFE  AND  LABOUR. 
CHARACTER. 


DUTY. 

MEN  OF  INVENTION  AND 

INDUSTRY. 
LIFE  OF  JAMES  NASMYTH. 
BOY'S  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE 

WORLD. 


BY  SEVERN  SEA  ;  and  other  Verses  and  Poems.  By 

T.  Herbert  Warren,  M.A.,  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  4to. 

KOREA   and   HER   NEIGHBOURS:  a  Narrative  of 

Travel,  and  an  Account  of  the  Vicissitudes  and  Present  Position  of  the 
Country.  By  Mrs.  Bishoi1  (Isabella  Bird).  With  Maps  and  Illustrations 
from  the  Author's  Photographs.    2  vols,  large  crown  3>»o. 

THE  LIFE   and   LETTERS  of  the  REV.  JOHN 

Bacchus  Dykes,  M.A.,  Mus.  Doc,  late  Vicar  of  St.  OswaH's,  Durham. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Fowler,  Vice- Principal  of  Hatfield  Hall, 
Durham,  &c.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  _Jgj 

A  FLOWER-HUNTER  in  QUEENSLAND  :  Illustrations 

of  Wanderings  in  Queensland  and  also  in  New  Zealand.  By  Mrs.  Rowan. 
With  Illustrations.  8vo. 

THE  LIFE  of  JOHN  NICHOLSON,  Soldier  and  Admin- 

istrator.  Based  on  Private  and  hitherto  Unpublished  Documents.  By 
Captain  L.  J.  Trotter.    With  Portraits,  Maps,  &c.    Demy  8vo. 

TWELVE    INDIAN    STATESMEN.     By  Dr.  George 

Smith,  CLE.  Charles  Grant.  Sir  Henrv  Lawrence,  John  (Lord)  Lawrence, 
Sir  James  Outram,  Sir  DonaH  McLeod,  Sir  Henry  Marion  Durand, 
Lt. -General  Colin  Mackenzie,  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes,  John  Clark  March- 
man,  Sir  Henry  Maine,  Sir  Henry  Ramsay,  Sir  Charles  U.  Aitchison. 
Crown  8vo. 

MINISTERIAL  PRIESTHOOD  :  Six  Chapters  Preliminary 

to  the  Study  of  the  Ordinal.  With  an  Enquiry  into  the  Truth  of  Christian 
Priesthood  and  an  Appendix  on  the  recent  Roman  Controversy.  By  R.  C. 
Moberly,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  Canon  of  Christ  Church.    Demy  8vo. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

PHILIP   and   ALEXANDER  of  MACEDON 


Two 


Essays  in  Biography.  By  David  G.  Hogarth,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford  ;  Author  of  "  A  Wandering  Scholar  "  &c.  With  Map  and  Illustra- 
tions.   8vo.  14s. 

"  This  is  a  brilliant,  and,  in  a  large  degree,  an  original  book.  The  Essay  on 
Philip  of  Macedon  gives  a  clearer,  a  more  consistent,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  more 
satisfying  view  of  the  king  than  can  be  found  elsewhere."— -Spectator. 

By  the  same  Author. 

A  WANDERING  SCHOLAR.     Second  Edition.  With 

Map  and  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  of  the  REV.  BENJAMIN  JOWETT.  By 

Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A., 
LL.D.  Third  Edition.  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  2  vols,  demy 
8vo.  32s. 

HOW  to  LISTEN  to  MUSIC  :  Hints  and  Suggestions  to 

Untaught  Lovers  of  the  Art.  By  Henry  Edward  Krehbiel.  Author  of 
"  Studies  in  the  Wagnerian  Drama"  &c.  With  a  Preface  by  Sir  George 
Grove.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

STANDARD  WORKS. 

By  PROFESSOR  J.  J.  BLUNT.    Crown  8vo.   6s.  each. 

UNDESIGNED  SCRIPTURAL  COINCIDENCES. 
THE  PARISH  PRIEST :  his  Acquirements,  Obligations,  and  Duties. 
THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  DURING  THE  FIRST  THREE 
CENTURIES. 

By  GEORGE  BORROW.    2s.  6d.  each. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN.    With  Portrait. 
THE  GYPSIES  OF  SPAIN. 
LAVENGRO  :  the  Scholar— Gypsy— and  Priest. 
THE  ROMANY  RYE  :  a  Sequel  to  Lavengro. 
WILD  WALES  :  its  People,  Language,  and  Scenery. 
ROMANO  LAVO  LIL.    With  Illustrations  of  the  English  Gypsies  ; 
their  Poetry  and  Habitations.  5s. 

By  LORD  CAMPBELL.    Crown  8vo.    6s.  each  vol. 
LIVES  OF  THE  LORD  CHANCELLORS.     10  vols. 
LIVES  OF  THE  CHIEF  JUSTICES.    4  vols. 

By  GEORGE  GROTE. 

HISTORY  OF  GREECE.    Portrait  and  Plans.     10  vols,  crown 

8vo.  ss.  each. 
PLATO.    4  vols,  post  8vo.  5s.  each, 

By  HENRY  HALLAM.    Crown  8vo.    4s.  each  vol. 
HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.    3  vols,  post  8vo. 
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NOTES. 

IT  is  evident  that  a  retiring-age  limit  will  have  to 
be  fixed  for  the  Bench.  Lord  Esher,  as  we  pointed 
out  last  week,  marred  the  grace  of  his  retirement  by 
delay.  See  now  the  effect  of  his  procrastinating 
example.  An  old  man  of  nearly  seventy,  whose  retire- 
ment has  been  confidently  expected  for  years,  creeps 
into  his  place.  What  does  Sir  Nathaniel  Lindley  want 
with  promotion  ?  He  has  long  held,  and  held  with 
dignity,  a  high  and  not  ^11-paid  position.  Could  he 
not  have  been  content  with  his  record  of  duty  done, 
without  running  the  risk  of  spoiling  it  by  straining,  on 
the  eve  of  seventy,  at  a  place  he  cannot  possibly  hold 
for  long?  The  acceptance  of  the  appointment  is  more 
difficult  to  explain  than  the  offer.  Circumstances  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  make  one  of  the  usual  appoint- 
ments ;  in  their  default  courtesy  would  require  that 
the  place  should  be  formally  offered  to  Lord  Justice 
Lindley.  The  Mastership  of  the  Rolls  is  unquestionably 
a  post  of  dignity,  but  Sir  Nathaniel  should  have 
remembered  that  the  effect  of  the  highest  role  may  be 
spoilt  by  an  ill-timed  entry. 

Lord  Esher  has  for  so  long  a  time  been  "playing  a 
little  game "  with  enterprising  newspapers  and  with 
his  confreres  eager  for  preferment  concerning  his  re- 
tirement, that  now  he  actually  has  retired  one  really 
cannot  help  wondering  why  he  retired  a  fortnight  ago 
rather  than  in  twenty  years  to  come.  We  wonder  if 
we  can  supply  the  reason.  The  front  part  of  the  new 
Rolls  Office  in  Chancery  Lane  is  just  completed.  How 
many  have  noticed  the  two  panels,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  gateway?  That  on  the  one  side  contains  the 
arms  of  Lord  Esher,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  other 
the  arms  of  Sir  Henry  Maxwell  Lyte,  K.C.B.,  Deputy- 
Keeper  of  the  Records.  It  is  only  a  few  weeks  since 
these  were  set  up.  Now,  did  Lord  Esher  want  to 
make  it  certain  that  his  arms,  and  not  his  successor's, 
would  remain  there,  a  monument  for  all  time  to  come  ? 
The  arms  of  Brett  in  the  first  and  fourth  quarters  are, 
of  course,  correct,  but  we  doubt  very  strongly  the 
authenticity  of  the  second  and  third  quarterings.  The 
panels  themselves  are  decidedly  of  the  "cheap  and 
nasty  "  sort. 

Probably  it  will  be  remembered  that  upon  the  recent 
elevation  of  Mr.  Justice  Lopes  to  the  Peerage  as  Lord 
Ludlow,  his  Lordship  favoured  the  daily  Press  with  a 
brief  but  glorified  account  of  his  supposed  ancestry  and 
other  matters.  Our  contributor  "X,"  when  dealing 
with  the  subject,  simply  quoted  and  upset  those 
sentences  in  Lord  Ludlow's  letter  containing  the 
definite  statement  of  descent.  A  correspondent  has, 
however,  been  good  enough  to  draw  our  attention  to 
the  following  sentences  of  the  letter  with  which  "  X  " 


omitted  to  deal  : — "  Edmund  Ludlow  retired  to  Vevay 
in  Switzerland,  and  lived  there  until  his  death ;  and 
over  his  door  at  Vevay  was  a  board  which  you  will 
find  mentioned  in  Macaulay's  and  other  histories  of 
England,  with  the  following  inscription  :  '  Omne  solum 
forti  patria  quia  patris  1664.'  When  the  old  house  at 
Vevay  was  pulled  down,  the  municipality  of  Vevay  sent 
the  board  to  my  mother  (Lady  Lopes),  and  it  is  now 
over  my  front  door  at  Heywood."  Concerning  this  our 
correspondent  writes: — "If  'X'  will  refer  to  Firth's 
edition  of  Ludlow's  '  Memoirs,'  vol.  ii.  p.  517,  he 
will  find  that  the  board  in  question  was  never  given  by 
the  municipality  (nor  given  at  all  to  Lord  Ludlow's 
mother),  but  was  obtained  from  the  owner  of  the  house, 
M.  Louis  Grenier,  by  Mr.  Abraham  Ludlow,  'who 
represented  himself  as  a  descendant  of  Ludlow '  " 
(i.e.  Edmund  Ludlow,  the  Regicide).  Our  correspondent 
goes  on  to  state  that  "the  removal  of  the  board  under 
a  false  pretence  has  always  been  a  sore  point  "  with  the 
Ludlow  family — that  is,  the  real  Ludlow  family. 

On  Monday  morning,  by  favour  of  the  "Daily 
Chronicle,"  Europe  had  a  political  sensation  for  a  few 
hours.  Our  contemporary  announced  that  Lord  Salis- 
bury was  about  to  resign.  The  journal  did  not  say 
whether  he  intended  to  give  up  both  his  offices,  or  only 
one  of  them  ;  but  that  did  not  matter  much.  At  noon- 
tide, on  the  authority  of  a  message  from  Lord  Salisbury 
to  the  Central  News,  the  evening  papers  declared  that 
the  statement  in  the  "  Daily  Chronicle  "  was  untrue. 
We  have  some  reason  for  fearing  that  it  was  not  so 
far  from  the  truth  as  the  country  was  anxious  to 
believe.  The  value  to  be  attached  to  the  contradiction 
is  conditioned  by  the  wording  of  the  question  sent  by 
the  Press  Agency,  and  that  is  not  known.  Besides, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  a  Prime  Minister  cannot 
announce  to  the  people  any  prospective  change  in  the 
Cabinet  before  he  has  arranged  with  the  Sovereign. 
Lord  Salisbury  has  been  indisposed  for  months,  and  is 
not  now  so  well  as  could  be  wished.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  he  is  in  excellent  spirits.  That  is  Lord 
Salisbury's  normal  state.  When  any  apprehensive  Con- 
servative denounced  Mr.  Gladstone  to  him  during  the 
Home  Rule  crisis  the  Tory  Leader  shook  with  laughter. 
These  few  months,  when  at  work  in  the  Foreign  Office, 
he  has  not  been  in  a  mood  of  such  reassuring  amuse- 
ment. We  shall  not  be  surprised  if,  remaining  Prime 
Minister,  Lord  Salisbury  retires  from  the  Foreign  Office 
ere  long.  In  these  days  one  portfolio  is  quite  enough 
for  the  most  robust  of  men. 

On  Monday  last  the  "  Daily  Chronicle  "  published  a 
contradiction  of  certain  statements  made  by  our  Special 
Correspondent  in  the  East,  in  his  account  of  two  inter- 
views, one  with  the  King  of  Greece,  the  other  with  the 
Crown  Prince.    We  deal  with  the   contradiction  in 
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another  place,  but  when  it  appeared  we  immediately 
telegraphed  to  our  Correspondent,  and  have  received 
from  him  the  following  reply: — "I  wish  to  confirm 
emphatically  and  categorically  the  authenticity  of  my 
interview  with  the  King  and  the  Crown  Prince.  I  did 
not  seek  these  audiences,  but  after  reiterated  requests 
from  M.  Ralli  I  consented  to  postpone  my  departure. 
My  interview  with  the  King  took  place  in  the  bureau  of 
his  palace  at  Athens,  where  he  told  me  many  things 
besides  those  which  are  published  in  the  'Saturday.' 
The  Court  Marshal  sent  me  an  invitation  fixing  the 
hour  when  the  Prince  would  see  me  in  his  tent  opposite 
his  little  house  at  Agia  Marina.  The  Prince  told  me 
many  anecdotes  about  Seifullah  Pasha,  Mahmoud  Bey's 
son,  Moukhtar  Pasha,  his  old  comrade  at  Berlin, 
Bennet  Burleigh,  and  others.  After  the  Prince's  remarks 
on  Smolensky,  I  can  understand  his  displeasure  in 
reading  the  interview.  Who  could  foresee  that  the 
King  would  appoint  as  Minister  of  War  the  man  who, 
the  Prince  said,  had  shown  such  mutinous  indiscipline 
that  if  he  had  been  in  any  other  European  army  he 
would  have  been  handed  over  to  a  court-martial  ?  " 

Some  time  ago  we  announced  that  a  cave  was  in 
process  of  formation  which  might  give  the  leaders  of 
the  Unionist  party  some  trouble,  and  that  the  cause  of 
the  disaffection  was  Mr.  Chamberlain's  "  dominating 
will."     Since  that  announcement  the  movement  has 
gathered  sufficient  strength  to  venture  to  declare  itself 
publicly,   and  at   Bervvick-on-Tvveed  last  week  Lord 
Londonderry  declared  war  openly  on  the  Chamberlain 
influence.    He  has  circularized  the  Conservative  Asso- 
ciations of  the  North,  declaring  that  unless  the  Govern- 
ment mends  its  ways  there  will  be  a  serious  split  in  the 
party.    He  does  not  mince  matters  in  his  circular.  The 
Government,  he  says,  has  cast  the  principles  of  Con- 
servatism to  the  winds  by  passing  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act.     These  same  principles  are  sub- 
ordinated to  the  dominating  will  of  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary.     Under   that    fatal  influence   the  Conservative 
party  has  virtually  become  an  organization  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Radical  measures.    The  serious  part  of  the 
business  is   that   Lord   Londonderry  seems  to  have 
already  won  over  the  Conservative   Associations  of 
the  North  to  his  side,  for  at  the  Berwick-on-Tweed 
conference  they  passed  unanimously  a  resolution  en- 
dorsing his  views  and  re-electing  him  President  of 
their    Union.      It    is,    moreover,    a   sign    that  the 
"Times,"  little  as  its  influence  counts  nowadays,  so 
far  from   discouraging  the  leader  of  the  revolt,  in 
timid  and  tentative  fashion  suggests  that  there  is  some 
justification  for  his  action.    However,  the  revolt  is  not 
likely  to  spread,  except  in  the  districts  under  Lord 
Londonderry's  immediate  influence,  and  the  support  of 
the  "  Times  "  will  not  be  worth  much  to  the  movement. 
Everybody  knows  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  principle 
which  is  agitating  the  disaffected  ones,  but  a  question 
of  pocket. 

What,  after  all,  are  those  Conservative  principles 
which  have  been  cast  to  the  winds  at  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
bidding?  Lord  Londonderry  would  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  formulate  them.  There  is  a  Tory  policy  in 
domestic  affairs,  no  doubt,  and,  whatever  else  it  may 
be,  that  policy  is  not  one  of  blind  opposition  to  all  pro- 
gress. The  younger  and  abler  men  of  the  party  see 
clearly  that  the  traditions  of  Toryism  are  all  in  favour 
of  sound,  if  cautious,  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
working  classes,  and  even  Lord  Salisbury  has  shown 
that  he  is  not  afraid  of  "  Socialistic  "  legislation,  when 
all  that  it  means  is  the  interference  of  the  State  to 
secure  better  conditions  of  life  for  the  people.  What 
else  have  been  the  Mines  Acts,  the  Factory  and  Work- 
shops Acts,  the  Public  Health  Acts,  the  Artisans' 
Dwellings  Acts,  passed  by  Tory  Administrations  ?  The 
Tories  have  a  far  finer  record  of  valuable  social  legis- 
lation behind  them  than  have  the  Liberals.  It  is  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  and,  we  may 
now  add,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  have  made  the  strength 
of  the  Tory  party,  not  Lord  Wemyss,  or  Lord  Grim- 
thorpe,  or  Lord  Londonderry. 

The  recess  speeches  of  the  gentlemen  who  constitute 
Her  Majesty's  Opposition  are  certainly  amusing.  Sir 


Edward  Grey  on  Wednesday  gravely  assured  the 
electors  of  Newcastle  that  he  did  not  look  upon  the 
verdict  of  the  last  General  Election  as  "a  final,  in- 
fallible and  irrevocable  judgment."  Under  any  circum- 
stances this  would  be  a  very  safe  thing  to  say  ;  but  it  is 
scarcely  an  utterance  calculated  to  inspire  with  new 
hope  the  downcast  Liberals.  In  the  rest  of  his  speech 
the  former  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  acted 
the  part  of  the  candid  friend.  He  begged  his  hearers 
to  give  the  last  Administration  credit  for  good  inten- 
tions. It  was  true  they  did  nothing,  but  they  had 
meant  to  do  much.  As  for  the  present,  he  admitted 
that  the  Liberals  were  a  party  without  a  policy.  All 
they  have  to  do  is  to  criticize  the  Government.  When 
he  came  to  do  a  little  criticizing  himself,  however,  he 
became  still  more  candid.  He  admitted  that  the 
Accidents  Act  was  a  great  measure,  and  almost  half 
his  speech  was  an  elaborate  excuse  for  Lord  Salis- 
bury's failure  to  get  his  own  way  in  the  European 
Concert.  All  this  was  admirably  honest,  but  scarcely 
politic.  We  all  know  that  the  Liberals  are  at  sixes  and 
sevens  ;  but  it  is  not  quite  the  game  for  one  of  their 
spokesmen  to  up  and  tell  the  world  that  they  really 
have  no  idea  what  they  are  going  to  fight  the  Govern- 
ment about.  Sir  Edward  Grey  should  have  learnt  from 
Lord  Rosebery's  fate  that  honesty  is  not  the  best  policy 
for  a  politician. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  an  able  and  conscientious 
man,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  when  he  undertook  the 
duties  of  Postmaster-General,  it  was  with  the  firm 
intention  of  improving  the  administration  of  the  Post 
Office  and  of  bringing  it  more  into  line  with  the  neces- 
sities of  the  commercial  community.  How  little  he 
has  been  able  to  achieve  his  Annual  Report  sufficiently 
shows.  He  has  done  more  than  either  of  his  two  pre- 
decessors, it  is  true,  but  his  reforms  have  all  been 
minor  ones.  From  the  little  he  has  achieved  it  is 
possible  to  surmise  the  strength  of  that  opposition  to 
all  progress  which  has  always  characterized  the  per- 
manent officials  at  St.  Martin's-le-Grand.  The  profit  made 
by  the  Post  Office  during  the  past  year  is  close  upon  four 
millions  sterling.  In  return  for  such  an  enormous  con- 
tribution to  the  Revenue  the  community  has  a  right  to 
demand  a  far  greater  consideration  of  its  convenience 
than  it  at  present  receives. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the  Report  is  the  record 
of  the  muddle-headed  action  of  the  Post  Office  with 
regard  to  the  telephone  monopoly.  For  this  of  course 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  not  responsible.  Sir  James 
Fergusson,  Postmaster-General  in  1892,  Director  of 
the  National  Telephone  Company  in  1897,  made  the 
bargain  by  which  the  Post  Office  relieved  the  telephone 
monopoly  of  a  costly  obligation,  that  of  providing  trunk 
wires  between  different  towns,  and,  taking  on  its  own 
shoulders  the  least  remunerative  part  of  the  telephone 
business,  left  the  National  Telephone  Company  in 
sole  possession  of  the  profitable  local  exchanges.  It  is 
clear  that  unless  the  present  policy  of  the  Post  Office  of 
withholding  licences  is  at  once  reversed,  the  blunder 
which  was  made  over  the  purchase  of  the  telegraphs 
will  be  repeated,  and  the  State  will  have  to  purchase  at 
an  exorbitant  price  a  monopoly  which  it  ought  never  to 
have  allowed  to  go  out  of  its  possession.  But  per- 
manent officials  learn  nothing  from  their  own  blunders. 
We  trust  there  is  nothing  more  than  blundering  behind 
the  extraordinary  subservience  of  the  Post  Office  ad- 
ministration to  the  interests  of  the  National  Telephone 
Company. 

Mr.  Balfour  returned  to  a  favourite  topic  on  Wednes- 
day when  he  expounded  to  an  Edinburgh  audience  his 
ideas  concerning  the  problem  of  the  Congested  Districts 
in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland — the  districts,  that  is  to  say, 
where  there  is  a  population  greater  than  the  agricul- 
tural produce,  taking  one  year  with  another,  will  sup- 
port. The  problem  is  a  purely  economic  one,  and 
political  nostrums  from  Home  Rule  to  County  Councils 
are  quite  irrelevant.  At  present  we  have  evolved  no 
better  remedy  than  doles  of  seed  potatoes  in  bad  years, 
a  process  necessary  perhaps  to  keep  the  people  alive, 
but  conveying  no  suggestion  of  finality.  Mr.  Balfour's 
plan,  partly  carried  out  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland, 
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is  threefold  :  to  improve  agricultural  methods,  and  so 
increase  the  output  ;  to  establish  or  encourage  cottage 
industries,  such  as  weaving  and  knitting ;  and  to 
remove  a  certain  proportion  of  the  people  by  migration 
or  emigration.  It  was  with  the  second  of  these  that 
he  specially  dealt  on  Wednesday  when  he  appeared  to 
support  the  Scotch  Home  Industries  Association,  and 
to  advocate  the  extended  sale  of  home-spuns.  In  most 
cases  doubtless  the  old  hand-loom  is  doomed  to  yield 
to  the  factory  and  the  power-loom,  but  there  are  still 
some  branches  in  which  individual  industry  and  skill 
can  hold  their  own.  But  the  Skye  or  Donegal  cottager 
finds  an  increasing  difficulty  in  reaching  "the  market 
with  his  small  consignments  of  goods,  and  the  Indus- 
tries Association  undertakes  the  task  of  distribution, 
without  which  the  "  small  "  man  is  bound  to  disappear. 

If  there  is  wisdom  in  either  party  to  the  engineering 
dispute  the  proposals  for  conciliation  put  forth  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  will  be  at  once  accepted  as  the  basis  of 
an  agreement.  The  letter  sent  by  Sir  Courtenay 
Boyle  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Employers'  Federation 
and  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  suggests 
that  the  employers  on  the  one  hand  should  disavow  any 
intention  of  interfering  with  the  legitimate  action  of 
Trade-Unions  and  that  the  men  on  the  other  hand 
should  similarly  disavow  any  intention  of  interfering 
with  the  business  of  the  employers.  Preliminary  pro- 
posals of  this  kind  are  necessarily  vague,  and  we  should 
not  ourselves  care  to  undertake  to  define  what  is  the 
"  legitimate  action  "  of  Trade-Unions  or  exactly  what 
does  and  what  does  not  constitute  "  interference  with  the 
business  of  the  employers."  But  this  very  vagueness 
makes  it  possible  for  both  sides  to  accept  the  sugges- 
tions, pending  a  subsequent  agreement  as  to  their 
exact  meaning  ;  and,  once  accepted,  the  way  will  be 
clear  for  a  conference  to  discuss  and  settle  the  question 
of  the  hours  of  labour.  Whichever  side  declines  to 
agree  to  this  basis  of  agreement  will  incur  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility in  the  public  mind.  If  the  men  condition- 
ally withdraw  their  demand  for  a  forty-eight  hours' 
week  in  London,  the  lock-out,  according  to  the  pledges 
of  the  employers,  will  automatically  cease.  Then  the 
reasonable  method  of  discussion  and  compromise  can 
be  employed  to  settle  the  dispute,  and  the  disastrous 
fate  which  threatens  the  English  engineering  industry 
will  be  averted. 

Next  week  should  bring  with  it  some  more  definite 
prospect  of  an  end  to  the  frontier  fighting  in  India.  The 
close  of  the  war,  if  it  can  be  called  a  war,  will  be  hailed 
with  relief  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  British 
troops,  when  actively  engaged  in  a  campaign,  will 
always  be  followed  by  their  countrymen  with  the  keenest 
patriotic  interest.  But,  beyond  this,  there  is  little 
national  enthusiasm  over  the  matter  ;  and  in  the  minds 
of  many  of  us  there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  our  soldiers 
are  being  sacrificed  in  what,  at  best,  is  a  doubtful  cause. 
They  are  matched,  too,  against  an  enemy  actually 
inferior  in  numbers  ;  and  immeasurably  inferior  in  all 
that  concerns  the  strategy  and  the  weapons  of  war. 
They  are  embarked,  finally,  by  their  Government  in  an 
effort  to  put  an  end  to  the  freedom  of  tribes  whose 
independence  has  been  their  immemorial  heritage. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  but  the  courage  of  our  present  enemies 
enables  them  to  face  the  hopeless  odds  against  them  ; 
and  though  we  shall  issue,  no  doubt,  victoriously  from 
the  struggle,  success  will  add  little  lustre  to  our  national 
laurels.  Much  good  blood  will  be  shed,  and  many  valu- 
able lives  will  be  lost ;  whilst  millions  will  be  expended  at 
a  time  when  the  finances  of  the  Indian  Government  are 
exhausted  by  a  great  famine.  The  Afridis  will  in  the 
end  have  been  humbled,  but  the  progress  of  India  will 
have  been  arrested  by  the  effort  for  the  next  five  or  six 
years.  It  is  this  check  to  the  peaceful  development  of 
India,  which  materially  and  administratively  is  so  much 
needed,  that  was  the  principal  argument  relied  on  by 
Lord  Lawrence  when  opposing  our  aggressive  policy. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  us  to  furnish  the  one  unanswer- 
able argument  against  the  military  party  of  aggression, 
•which  is  now,  or  (more  correctly  speaking)  which  was 
till  yesterday,  in  the  ascendant. 

The  official  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  war  may  be 
stated  at  two  and  a  half  millions  ;  but  its  real  cost  must 


be  calculated,  not  by  mere  war  expenditure,  but  by  the 
sums  lost  to  the  civil  administration.  Railway  con- 
struction will  have  everywhere  to  be  more  or  less  sus- 
pended ;  works  in  progress  will  be  arrested  ;  and  the 
curb  will  be  put  on  local  Governments  in  the  appropria- 
tion to  provincial  requirements  of  the  funds  standing  with 
the  Indian  Government  to  their  credit.  Trade  will 
suffer  seriously  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  cash  balances 
in  the  Government  treasuries  ;  for  in  India  it  is  the 
Government  which  is  the  chief  holder  of  the  monetary 
supply.  The  gradual  contraction  of  the  currency, 
which  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  four  years  owing 
to  the  closing  of  the  Indian  mints,  will  make  the 
situation  more  and  more  critical  ;  and  during  the  next 
few  months  we  may  expect  to  hear  loud  complaints  of 
the  scarcity  of  money  at  the  great  centres  of  Indian 
commerce.  Little  by  little  the  difficulties  arising  from 
these  causes  should  surely  bring  home  more  clearly 
to  the  Indian  authorities  certain  aspects  of  their 
policv  which  in  their  uninterrupted  gazing  beyond  their 
frontier  have  hitherto  been  obscured  from  them. 

But  before  this  can  be  hoped  for,  the  military  element 
in  the  administration  of  India  must  be  once  more 
relegated  to  its  proper  sphere.  For  ten  years  it  has, 
practically,  been  supreme  ;  and  it  will  need  a  stronger 
hand  than  that  of  Lord  Elgin  to  move  it  from  its  present 
commanding  position.  This  element  is  strong,  too,  in 
the  Secretary  of  State's  Council.  Three  members  of 
that  small  body  are  soldiers  (one  of  them  a  Fie'd 
Marshal).  It  is  unfortunate,  by  the  way,  that  no  one 
can  tell  us  whether  there  is  harmony  or  conflict  of 
opinion  on  frontier  questions  within  that  Council.  As 
no  note  of  discord  reaches  the  public  ear,  it  is  ordinarily 
assumed  that,  if  any  difference  of  opinion  exists,  at 
least  it  is  not  acute.  Is  this  so  ?  The  Council,  like 
the  grave,  keeps  its  secrets. 

Mr.  Kruger's  friends  have  every  reason  to  be  dis- 
appointed with  the  Report  of  the  Rand  Sub-Committee 
on  the  industrial  grievances  in  the  Transvaal.  The  Com- 
mittee has  whittled  away  the  recommendations  of  the 
Industrial  Commission  until  nothing  is  left  of  them  save 
a  few  preposterously  inadequate  concessions.  We  had 
a  right  to  expect  that  the  President's  influence  would 
be  exercised  and  would  prevail  to  obtain  at  least  the 
whole  of  the  moderate  reforms  suggested  by  the 
Commission.  This  has  not  been  the  case,  and  the 
event  confirms  the  statement  we  made  last  week  with 
respect  to  the  pressure  that  has  been  brought  to  bear 
by  Germany  on  the  Transvaal.  If  Mr.  Kruger  has 
yielded  to  this  pressure,  he  has  made  one  of  the  greatest 
mistakes  of  his  life,  for  he  has  not  only  made  relations 
with  this  country  more  difficult,  he  has  also  inflicted 
a  serious  blow  at  the  interests  of  the  Transvaal.  Its 
affairs  are  not  at  the  present  moment  particularly  pro- 
sperous. Satisfactory  concessions  to  the  mining  in- 
dustry, on  which  after  all  the  present  welfare  of  the 
Transvaal  depends,  would  have  restored  confidence  in 
its  resources  and  in  its  administration.  As  it  is,  unless 
the  Raad  itself  improves  upon  the  Sub-Committee's 
Report,  evil  times  are  in  store  both  for  the  mining 
industry  and  for  the  Transvaal  itself. 

In  dingy  fusty  offices  off  Fleet  Street  there  still  con- 
tinues to  exist  a  strange  survival  of  the  days  before 
Radicalism  was  dead,  known  to  its  secretaries  as  the 
Society  for  the  Liberation  of  Religion  from  State 
Patronage  and  Control,  but  in  its  rampant  days  famous 
to  the  world  as  the  Liberation  Society.  What  it  does  now 
beyond  enjoying  its  comfortable  income  in  the  peaceful 
seclusion  of  Serjeants'  Inn  it  would  puzzle  even  its  two 
secretaries  to  say.  Why,  indeed,  it  should  possess  two 
of  these  officials  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand,  except 
on  the  theory  that  each  requires  the  help  of  the  other  in 
the  arduous  task  of  doing  nothing.  On  Monday,  how- 
ever, it  was  stirred  from  its  lethargy  for  an  hour  or  so, 
and  at  its  annual  meeting  it  presented  a  testimonial 
and  a  cheque  for  £1,000  to  Mr.  Carvell  Williams  in 
celebration  of  the  fifty  years  during  which  he  has  been 
officially  connected  with  the  Society.  There  was,  of 
course,  the  usual  letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  which  in 
this  case,  however,  contributed  a  fitting  note  of  irony 
to  the  proceedings.    It  reminded  the  Liberation  Society 
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that  during'  all  those  fifty  years  its  work  has  had  no 
more  strenuous  opponent  than  Mr.  Gladstone.  After 
this  proof  of  its  impotence  it  would  be  only  decent  if 
the  Liberation  Society  and  its  two  secretaries  faded 
quietly  out  of  existence. 

For  fussy  officiousness  it  would  be  difficult  to  equal 
the  communication  sent  by  Messrs.  Lewis  &  Lewis,  the 
Ely  Place  solicitors,  to  the  Chester  Asylum  authorities 
with  respect  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Lang-try.  We  confess 
that  we  do  not  see  why,  because  Messrs.  Lewis  & 
Lewis,  acting  for  some  client,  sent  a  cheque  for  ^25 
to  Mr.  Langtry  every  quarter,  and  represented  Mrs. 
Langtry  at  the  inquiry,  they  should,  in  writing  to  the 
Asylum  authorities,  assume  a  tone  which  only  a  Govern- 
ment Department  can  rightly  adopt.  "  The  fullest 
inquiry,"  they  wrote,  "must  be  made  into  the  circum- 
stances of  Mr.  Langtry's  death."  Since  when  have 
Messrs.  Lewis  &  Lewis  assumed  the  functions  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  ?  The  Chester  authorities 
must  have  been  highly  amused  ;  and  they  seem  to  have 
treated  the  behest  with  contemptuous  silence. 

The  text  of  the  Franco-German  Treaty  for  fixing  the 
boundaries  between  Dahomey  and  Togoland  has  been 
published.  It  is  received  very  coldly  in  Berlin,  as  is 
not  unnatural,  for  it  finally  shuts  the  German  colony 
off  from  all  hopes  of  a  hinterland,  while  the  French 
Press  is  somewhat  hastily  assuming  that  what  Germany 
has  relinquished  must  necessarily  become  French. 
England  has,  however,  prior  claims  in  many  cases,  and 
the  frontiers  cannot  be  regarded  as  definitely  fixed 
until  France  and  England  have  settled  as  to  the  future  of 
Borgu,  Gurma,  Mossi  and  other  districts,  and  until 
Germany  and  England  have  agreed  upon  the  future  of 
that  great  enclosure  on  the  Volta  which  is  marked 
"  neutral  territory"  on  the  maps. 

For  us  the  really  important  point  of  the  Treaty  is  the 
declaration  of  the  principle  on  which  the  partition  has 
been  made.  "The  delegates  of  both  Powers,"  says 
the  German  official  note,  "  agreed  that  where  treaties 
had  been  in  other  respects  regularly  concluded  by  the 
natives,  the  date  of  their  conclusion  should  be  accepted 
as  the  criterion  of  their  validity."  This  declaration  will 
do  much  to  simplify  the  task  of  the  Anglo-French  Com- 
missioners who  have  begun  their  labours  this  week  in 
Paris.  France  has  undoubtedly  seized  upon  Nikki  and 
upon  Boussa;  but,  equally  undoubtedly,  Major  Lugard 
concluded  regular  treaties  with  the  monarchs  of  those 
parts  prior  to  the  treaties  of  Major  Decceur,  the  French- 
man. This  being  so,  the  work  of  the  Paris  negotiators 
will  be  largely  confined  to  a  verification  of  the  numerous 
treaties  that  will  be  produced  by  the  two  Governments ; 
and,  unless  Major  Lugard  is  a  very  simple  and  un- 
truthful person,  his  treaties  have  absolute  precedence. 
This  is  why,  in  spite  of  sufficiently  ominous  hostile 
preparations  on  both  sides,  we  have  always  maintained 
that  the  Franco-English  troubles  on  the  Niger  will  be 
settled  amicably.  The  German  Treaty,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  concluded  in  July  last,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  holidays,  M.  Hanotaux  and  Lord  Salisbury  have  not 
been  idle  since ;  indeed,  those  who  have  means  of 
knowing  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  matter  in  all 
essential  details  is  practically  settled  already. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Manchester  City  Council  lately 
some  members  who  have  visited  German  and  Aus- 
trian technical  schools  gave  their  views  on  German 
versus  English  workmen.  One  of  those  gentlemen 
confesses  that  he  has  to  give  up  Manchester  as  the 
home  of  engineering.  Another  takes  a  wider  field  and 
gives  up  the  supremacy  of  English  work.  And  a  third, 
going  still  further,  gives  up  our  workmen  by  calmly 
asserting  that,  compared  with  intelligent  German 
artisans,  they  (English  workmen)  "  are  only  about 
half-savages."  To  crown  all,  we  are  told  that,  after 
like  remarks  from  other  members  of  the  Council,  the 
Report  was  adopted.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Report 
will  be  printed.  It  may  not  be  pleasant  reading  for 
either  of  the  parties  to  the  present  quarrel  ;  but,  if  it 
should  tend  in  any  degree  to  open  the  eyes  of  our 
"half-savages"  to  their  real  danger,  they  will  owe  the 
Manchester  City  Council  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  their 
bold  frankness  in  publishing  very  unpopular  truths. 


THE   VICEROY'S  PROCLAMATION. 

rT"HERE  has  lately  been  published  in  the  "Times," 
under  the  authority  of  its  Simla  Correspondent,  a 
general  order  issued  by  the  Government  of  India,  in 
which  are  set  forth  the  causes  which  have  induced  that 
Government  to  send  a  force  to  Tirah  to  inflict  punish- 
ment upon  the  Afridi  tribe  for  acts  of  hostility  and 
outrage  committed  by  them  in  the  Khybcr  Pass  and 
elsewhere  on  the  border.  To  the  ordinary  reader  the 
proclamation  is  naturally  accepted  as  accurate  in  every 
detail,  but  to  those  acquainted  with  the  position  in 
which  the  Khyber  clans  and  the  Government  of  India 
have  stood  towards  each  other,  the  document  contains, 
in  my  opinion,  inconsistencies  which  are  set  forth  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  prejudice  the  case  of  the  Afridis, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  absolve  the  Forward  party 
from  the  natural  consequences  of  its  policy. 

The  order  begins  fairly  enough  by  stating  that  the 
Government  of  India  has  lived  at  peace  with  the  Afridi 
tribe — in  other  words,  that  so  long  as  steps  were  not 
taken  to  threaten  the  independence  of  the  tribes  beyond 
the  border,  the  relations  between  the  Government  and 
the  tribesmen  had  been  as  friendly  as  could  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances.    As  to  the  "  agreement  made 
with  the    Afridis    under  which    the    British  forts  in 
the  Khyber  were  entrusted  to  their  care,"  it  must 
be  understood  that  the  contracting  parties  came  to 
an  amicable  agreement  on  the  subject  of  the  Pass, 
each  party  to  the  arrangement  being  independent  of 
the  other  ;  for  the  tribesmen  had  never,  either  in  the 
distant  past  nor  since  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab, 
surrendered  their  independence  to  any  Power.  The 
mountains  and  the  valleys  that  encircle  the  Pass  are 
their  home  and  possession,  and  their  right  to  exact  toll 
from  every  one  using  the  Pass  has  come  down  to  them 
from  generations  unnumbered.     It  was  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  the  British  and  the  tribesmen  that  the  Pass 
arrangement  of  the  last  few  years  was  established,  and 
it  was  carried  out  with  marked  success  for  the  past 
seventeen  years  through  the  admirable  judgment  and 
tact  of  Colonel  Warburton.    I  lay  stress  upon  this 
officer's  success  because  the  arrangement  could  not 
have  been  altogether  agreeable  to  the  actual  Pass- 
men,   inasmuch  as   outside   mercenaries  were  asso- 
ciated with  them  in  the  guardianship  of  the  Pass ; 
and    this    circumstance    of  itself    was    a  weakness, 
and  was   sure   to   be   a   source   of   provocation  to 
be  laid  hold    of  whenever   a   popular    rising  along 
the  border  should  offer  them  a  chance  of  getting  rid  of 
the  foreign  element.    As  to  the  expression  "British 
forts,"  when  did  the  Khyber  clans  acknowledge  them 
to  be  such  ?    Would  they  have  lived  at  peace  with  the 
Government  of  India  under  this  hypothesis?  Because 
they  assented  to  their  construction,  does  that  assent 
confer  the  right  to  claim  them  as  British  possessions? 
Again,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  forts  being  entrusted 
"  to  their  care"?    The  ordinary  sense  of  such  words 
implies  that   they  held  them  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Government.     Such  a  view  cannot  be  rightfully  sus- 
tained, and  assuredly  the  Afridis  never  looked  upon 
matters  in  that  light.     The  whole  arrangement  was 
simply  one  that  either  side  could  terminate  ;  and  when 
a  serious  difference  has  arisen  in  days  gone  by  the  Pass 
has  been  closed  by  one  of  the  parties,  and  as  a  matter 
of  course  the  allowance  ceased  to  be  paid  until  it 
was  reopened.    The  independence  of  the  clansmen  can- 
not be  set  aside  by  the  statement  that   "  sums  have 
been  paid  to   them  and  arms  issued  so  that  they 
might  be   strong   in  their   allegiance  and  friendship 
with  the  Government  of  India,  and  have  the  means 
of  forcing   turbulent   persons   to   keep   the  peace." 
The  toll  was  their  due  by  the  custom  of  ages  ;  and 
there  was  no  call  for  the  distribution  of  superior  arms, 
unless  indeed  it  proceeded  from  the  employment  of  out- 
side mercenaries  who  had  no  claim  to  participate  in  a 
share  of  the  Pass-money,  and  who  were  in  reality  only 
employed  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  legitimate  possessors 
of  the  Pass.    If  any  one  can  dispute  my  assertions  that 
the  Pass  arrangement  was  other  than  a  mutual  agree- 
ment come  to  between  the  Government  of  India  and  the 
Afridis,  let  him  come  forward  and  do  so  ;  though  at  the 
same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  any  agree- 
ment between  parties  so  unequal,  and  with  aims  so 
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different,  the  weaker  party  is  compelled  to  accept  some 
conditions  it  would  otherwise  reject. 

In  face  of  facts,  by  what  right  can  the  Afridi  be 
called,  as  is  almost  universally  the  case,  "rebels" — 
rebellious  ?  As  freemen  they  have  the  right  to  oppose 
the  British  Government  if  they  consider  themselves 
aggrieved  ;  and  the  rights  of  war  belong  to  them  as 
much  as  to  any  other  free  people.  To  slaughter  them 
as  "pests  to  society"  is  simple  murder.  It  is  our 
frontier,  not  theirs,  that  has  been  advanced.  As  to  the 
so-called  geographical  distinction  now  drawn  between 
the  limit  of  our  acknowledged  frontier  of  half  a  century 
ago  and  the  influence  assigned  under  the  Durand 
Agreement  with  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  the  claim 
is  baseless  as  regards  the  tribesmen  handed  over  to  us 
by  Abdur  Rahman.  No  Ameer  of  Cabul  ever  possessed 
any  control  over  these  clansmen.  They  never  acknow- 
ledged his  authority  ;  and  the  agreement  was  secretly 
come  to  without  their  having  had  any  voice  in  the 
matter.  It  is  not  difficult  to  give  an  answer  to 
the  assertion  that  "without  provocation  the  Afridis, 
in  conjunction  with  other  tribes,  broke  the  alliance 
with  the  Government,  and  attacked  and  destroyed  the 
forts  which  the  tribe  had  engaged  to  guard."  The 
general  outbreak  has  been  caused  by  (1)  the  forward 
policy  of  the  past  few  years,  which  threatened  the 
independence  of  the  frontier  tribesmen  by  opening  out 
roads  and  placing  posts  in  positions  far  beyond  the 
previously  acknowledged  border.  (2)  The  unprovoked 
forcing  of  the  Malakand  Pass,  and  the  invasion  of 
the  territory  of  independent  neighbouring  tribesmen,  in 
order  to  relieve  a  British  outpost,  in  the  air,  at  Chitral. 
(3)  After  Chitral  had  been  relieved,  the  reversal  of  the 
order  to  withdraw  all  British  troops  from  independent 
territory.  (4)  The  reinvasion  of  Swat,  and  the  slaughter 
of  the  tribesmen  who  vainly  attempted  to  cast  out  the 
invader  from  their  country. 

Many  express  surprise  and  indignation  that  tribes 
other  than  the  actual  sufferers  from  British  vengeance 
should  have  risen  in  arms  against  the  Government. 
But  is  it  not  in  human  nature  that  brave  men  of  the 
same  race  and  language  and  religion,  and  occupying 
what  may  be  considered  a  common  country,  should 
entertain  a  common  hatred  of  a  foreign  race  which  has 
forced  itself  into  their  midst,  and  that  they  should  take 
up  arms  in  the  hope  of  ridding  themselves  of  the 
intruder?  If  no  excuse  can  be  offered  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  Afridis  broke  their  agreement  with  regard 
to  the  Pass,  it  must  with  equal  justice  be  said  that 
the  Government  of  India  had  no  right  to  force  war 
upon  the  Swatis  and  other  tribes  by  storming  the 
Malakand,  and  retaining  possession  of  posts  in  Swat, 
because  it  had  elected,  in  opposition  to  all  military 
principles,  to  locate  a  weak  outpost  in  the  heart 
of  the  mountains,  some  600  miles  from  its  base  in 
British  India.  No  doubt  the  tribesmen  will  be 
beaten,  and  terms  will  be  exacted  at  Tirah  ;  but 
the  peace  of  the  future  will  depend  upon  the  con- 
ditions required.  If  the  right  of  the  Afridis  to  guard 
the  Pass  be  annulled,  there  will  be  a  renewal  of 
hostilities  whenever  the  opportunity  may  seem  to  pre- 
sent itself.  Further,  any  arrangement  entered  into 
must  be  based  on  terms  acceptable  to  all  the  sections 
interested  in  the  division  of  the  Pass-money.  There 
must  be  no  corruption  on  the  part  of  interested 
individuals  who  have  no  claim  to  represent  the  real 
feelings  of  the  tribesmen.  There  can  be  no  greater 
deception  than  to  suppose  that  quiescence  implies  ac- 
quiescence in  the  British  domination.  A  people  with  a 
pistol  at  their  head  have  no  escape  but  to  assent  to  any 
demands.  Time  will  make  clear  the  truth  of  the  posi- 
tion we  hold ;  but  at  any  rate  the  telegrams  that 
announce  the  tribesmen's  joyful  acceptance  of  British 
rule  are  simply  a  snare  and  a  delusion. 

Neville  Chamberlain. 

THE  KING  OF  GREECE  AND  OURSELVES. 

ON  25  September  last  we  published  a  letter  from  our 
Correspondent  in  the  East  giving  the  gist  of  con- 
versations he  had  had  with  the  King  and  Crown 
Prince  of  Greece.  The  statements  made  by  these 
illustrious  personages  were  startling,  and  yet  the  very 
unexpectedness  of  them  intensified  their  probability. 


One  did  not  at  first  expect  Kings  and  Princes  to  excuse 
their  mistakes  and  justify  their  faults,  or  to  thrust  the 
responsibility  for  failure  upon  subordinate  Ministers  and 
Generals  ;  but,  after  all,  how  eminently  human  is_  this 
conduct !  For  in  truth  Don  Quixote's  madness  is  in 
modern  times  reversed.  As  the  Knight  of  the  rueful 
countenance  took  potboys  for  gallant  cavaliers  and 
trencher  sluts  for  delicate  dames,  so  the  modern  realist 
finds  that  the  belted  Knight  has  the  character  of  a 
potboy  and  the  noble  Lady  too  often  the  soul  of  a  tavern 
scullery-maid. 

No  one,  we  venture  to  say,  with  any  knowledge  of 
men  or  sense  of  what  life  is,  could  have  read  our 
Correspondent's  letter  without  being  struck  with  the 
intimate  veracity  of  his  accounts.  Of  course  they  had 
their  weak  point.  The  King  and  Crown  Prince  had 
talked  so  openly  and  so  frankly  that  it  seemed  probable 
they  had  not  intended  their  conversations  to  be  given 
to  the  world  over  their  own  names.  These  were  kingly 
and  princely  indiscretions— kingly  and  princely  only  in 
the  sense  that  this  King  and  Prince  had  no  fear  of 
giving  themselves  away,  evidently  considering  them- 
selves above  criticism.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  most 
possible  that  they  said  nothing  about  keeping  their 
communications  secret  ;  indeed,  they  probably  went 
so  far  as  to  hint  that  it  was  a  pity  that  the  peoples 
were  being  misled,  and  that  the  truth  was  not  more 
widely  known— hurrying  thus  to  the  steep  place.  After 
all,  the  official  dhnentiis  merely  a  necessary  privilege  of 
high  rank.  Kings  and  princes  issue  official  contradictions 
of  an  inconvenient  fact  just  as  the  West-end  hostess  says 
"  Not  at  home  to-day."  And  the  truth  is  that  in  our 
Correspondent's  article  of  25  September  we  and  our 
readers  have  a  light  from  high  places  thrown  upon  the 
Greco-Turkish  war.  The  King  did  not  want  the  war. 
He  yielded  to  his  Ministers,  though  he  tried  to  play 
skilful  helmsman  and  to  guide  the  ships  off  the  rocks. 
But  it  was  too  late.  Nothing  could  be  done  ;  and 
really,  after  all,  he  was  not  the  captain,  but  a  sort 
of  supercargo,  as  kings  now  generally  are.  The 
Crown  Prince's  Apologia  was  framed  in  very  much  the 
same  way.  The  princely  General  began  by  admitting 
that  his  troops  were  badly  equipped  and  had  no  dis- 
cipline to  speak  of.  They  were  not  merely  outnum- 
bered, but  were  not  really  soldiers  at  all.  So  far  the 
Dano-German  Princeling  with  his  drill-sergeant  ideals  ; 
and  as  for  the  officers,  they  were  little  better  than  their 
men— utterly  undisciplined  the  best  of  them,  and  going 
as  far  in  rank  disobedience  as  General  Smolenski  did 
rather  than  give  his  Prince  a  chance  of  announcing 
even  one  small  victory  ;  and  so  the  pitiful  tale  ran  on, 
desperately  unworthy,  and  human  to  its  paltry  and 
bragging  end. 

And  now  comes  what  we  had  expected,  the  official 
dementi  of  King  and  Crown  Prince  telegraphed  or  sent 
or  communicated  to  the  "Chronicle,"  a  month  after 
the  event — not  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  as  might  be 
expected  in  the  case  of  men  who  thought  themselves 
misrepresented  and  wronged  ;  and  this  contradiction, 
pitiable  in  its  vague  universality,  brings  out  as  nothing 
else  could  the  inherent  and  palpable  veracity  of  our 
Correspondent.  And  what,  we  may  ask,  is  the  value 
of  a  contradiction  from  the  young  man  who  did  not 
scruple  to  alter  telegrams  so  as  to  magnify  the  accounts 
of  his  own  bravery  ? 

Had  the  "  Chronicle  "  put  in  this  silly  contradiction 
and  left  it  to  stand  or  fall  according  to  its  own  merits, 
we  should  have  said  nothing  on  the  matter  till  we 
had  communicated  further  with  our  Correspondent. 
But  the  "Chronicle"  went  out  of  its  way  to  speak 
of  our  Correspondent's  reports  as  on  the  face  of  them 
"insulting  and  incredible,"  and  to  blame  Conservative 
journals  like  the  "St.  James's  Gazette"  for  giving 
them  wider  publicity.  Therefore  we  have  written  the 
above  simple  but  true  explanation  of  the  "  Chronicle's  " 
contradiction.  But  the  more  intimate  truth  of  it  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  "  Chronicle  "  and  its  Correspondents 
went  hysterically  mad  about  this  Greek  business. 
From  beginning  to  end  they  wrote  like  romancing 
megalomaniacs.  The  Crown  Prince  was  a  hero  to  Mr. 
Henry  Norman,  the  "  Chronicle's  "  Correspondent ; 
the  King  was  a  mixture  of  Ulysses  and  Agamemnon 
and  the  Greeks  were  all  as  brave  as  Canaris  and  as 
patriotic  as  Miltiades.^  Here  is  one  of  Mr.  Norman's 
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predictions  : — "  The  fault  [of  the  war]  is  not  Greece's, 
who  onlv  fights  because  it  is  better  to  imperil  her  exist- 
ence with  courage  than  with  cowardice.  The  war  will 
be  of  a  scope  not  yet  realized.  The  Hellenic  spirit  is 
capable  of  unsuspected  efforts.  The  kingdom  will  rise 
as  one  man.  Every  island  will  revolt.  Instantly  through- 
out Macedonia  and  Asia  Minor  vast  Greek  populations 
will  hasten  to  share  the  perils  and  fate  of  the  Father- 
land." 

Truly  this  gentleman  should  be  a  judge  of  the  in- 
credible ! 

THE  "TIMES"  AND  "LITERATURE." 

FOR  the  last  twenty  years  "The  Times"  has  been 
steadily  falling  in  repute  and  influence.  Some 
say  that  its  downcoming  is  due  to  its  price,  others 
speak  of  a  small  and  dwindling  circulation  ;  but  it  is 
plain  that  these  are  secondary  causes,  and  that  the  true 
explanation  of  the  growing  weakness  of  the  paper  is  to 
be  found  in  the  odd  brain-structure  of  its  editor  and 
manager. 

About  twenty  years  ago  the  "Times"  showed  an 
itching  for  popularity  and  made  its  first  attempt  to 
appeal  to  the  Democracy.  It  started  a  halfpenny  paper, 
"  The  Times  Summary,"  and  used  all  its  influence  and 
power  to  push  its  offspring  to  success.  But  alas  !  the 
"  Summary"  could  not  be  galvanized  into  life  ;  it  was 
merely  a  small  edition  of  the  "Times,"  dull  and  com- 
monplace, and  the  millions  of  London  would  have 
nothing. to  do  with  it.  Its  circulation  never  reached  a 
tenth  the  circulation  of  its  rivals,  and  after  years  of 
patient  nursing  even  the  managers  of  the  "  Times  " 
were  compelled  to  recognize  the  fact  that  their  firstling 
was  not  life-worthy.  Then  followed  a  natural  reaction. 
If  the  "Times"  could  not  win  the  people,  it  was  be- 
cause the  people  were  not  worth  winning,  and  so  the 
editor  and  manager  of  the  "  Times"  threw  in  their  lot 
with  the  classes  and  became  more  Conservative  than 
the  Carlton  Club  or  even  Lord  Salisbury.  Before  the 
advent  of  Mr.  Buckle  to  power  it  had  been  a  tradition 
of  the  "  Times  "  to  accord  a  moderate  support  to  what- 
ever party  happened  to  be  in  power.  This  policy  was 
in  essence  Democratic  ;  it  involved  a  recognition  of  the 
statement  that  a  people  has  some  justification  when  it 
changes  its  rulers.  By  following  this  policy  the  "Times  " 
kept  in  touch  with  both  political  parties.  Its  natural 
conservatism  was  liberalized  by  association  with  the 
Reform  leaders,  and  in  some  degree  it  represented 
the  ordinary  opinions  of  the  better  classes  who 
were  not  active  politicians.  But  the  death  of  the 
"Times  Summary"  and  the  gradual  coming  of  Mr. 
Buckle  to  power  changed  all  that.  The  masses  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  "Times,"  and  so  the 
"  Times  "  threw  itself  into  the  arms  of  the  classes.  As 
we  have  said,  for  the  last  fifteen  years  the  "Times" 
has  been  more  Conservative  than  the  Conservative 
party  itself.  Curiously  enough  its  first  movement  in 
the  new  field  was  even  more  damaging  to  its  reputation 
than  its  ill-fated  bid  for  popular  support  had  been. 
The  publication  of  the  Parnell  Letters,  the  subsequent 
trial  and  exposure,  killed  the  influence  of  the  "Times  " 
as  far  as  men  of  the  world  were  concerned.  To  be 
duped  by  a  Richard  Pigott  was  a  confession  of  worse 
than  mediocrity.  To  commit  such  an  outrage  upon  a 
political  opponent  discovered  a  bitterness  of  partisan- 
ship that  was  revolting.  But  in  spite  of  this  terrible 
rebuff  the  "Times  "has  held  on  its  new  course — con- 
tented itself  with  defending  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
abuses  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  has  treated  its 
political  opponents  with  the  persistent  unfairness  of  a 
subsidized  party  organ.  It  lectures  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  sneers  at  Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  William 
Harcourt  as  if  the  dupes  of  Pigott  were  divinely 
ordained  to  be  the  censors  of  genius.  It  is  evident  that 
this  course  of  untempered  partisanship  is  hurrying 
the  "  Times  "  to  ruin.  Its  conduct  in  the  South 
African  imbroglio  was  even  more  disgraceful  than  the 
Pigott  incident.  After  being  duped  by  an  out-at- 
elbows  adventurer,  it  allowed  itself  to  be  led  by 
the  nose  by  a  Lady  Journalist.  On  1  January, 
1896,  the  "Times"  published  the  famous  letter 
from  Johannesburg,  falsified  to  suit  its  columns, 
over  the  signature  of  "  Our  Correspondent  at  Cape- 


town," when  their  Correspondent  at  Capetown  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  It  afterwards  lent  its 
columns  to  a  persistent  falsification  of  facts  such  as  has 
never  been  known  in  British  journalism.  Every  lving 
telegram  that  malignity  could  invent  to  vilify  the  Boer 
was  published  in  its  columns,  till  its  own  Correspondent 
in  Johannesburg  revolted  and  forced  its  manager  and 
editor  to  comparative  decency.  Then  came  the  con- 
fession of  the  voluble  Flora  and  the  world  laughed. 
The  "Times"  has  lost  all  the  influence  that  an 
affectation  of  fairness  formerly  lent  to  it.  It  has 
sacrificed  a  comparative  impartiality  to  party  prejudice, 
whilst  losing  steadily  in  circulation  and  in  wealth.  The 
"Financial  News"  proved  a  short  time  ago  that  the 
net  profits  of  the  "  Times  "  for  1895  or  1896 — we  forget 
which  year —  were  only  ^26,000,  which  sum  compares 
badly  with  the  ^150,000  a  year  of  the  "Standard" 
and  the  ^200,000  of  the  "  Daily  Telegraph." 

Now,  instead  of  setting  its  own  house  in  order  and 
attempting  to  regain  the  influence  and  position  it  has 
lost,  it  starts  a  new  paper.  It  is  the  instinct  of 
mediocrity,  when  beaten  in  one  line  of  life,  immediately 
with  a  light  heart  to  attempt  another.  The  "Times" 
is  peculiarly  unfitted  for  the  successful  conduct  of  its 
new  enterprise.  The  political  portion  of  the  "  Times" 
has  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  overswayed  every 
other  department  of  the  paper,  and  no  worse  training 
for  literature  can  be  imagined  than  a  long  course  of 
politics.  Why  does  not  the  manager  of  the  "Times" 
look  facts  in  the  face  for  once  in  his  life  ?  The 
Law  Reports  and  Parliamentary  Reports  of  the  "Times  " 
are  still  the  best  of  their  kind,  because  they  are 
done  by  the  ablest  reporters,  regardless  of  cost,  and 
because  political  partisanship  is  there  allowed  little 
play.  Why  does  not  he  reform  his  paper  on  these 
lines  ?  Ability  and  impartiality  would  even  yet  restore 
to  the  "Times  "some  of  its  lost  prestige;  but  no, 
he  must  start  "Literature,"  get  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill 
to  edit  it,  with  the  help,  we  presume,  of  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward,  and  publish  it  in  the  "  Times"  offices. 
Let  us  consider  for  a  few  moments  what  chances  this 
new  journal  has  of  success.  First  of  all,  the  ground  it 
attempts  to  take  is  already  strongly  occupied.  The 
"Athenaeum"  is  looked  upon  as  the  organ  of  the 
publishers  and  owes  its  wealth  and  influence  to  their 
support.  It  is  a  3^.  paper  and  has  a  very  large  and, 
we  believe,  a  steadily  increasing  circulation.  What 
chance  has  "Literature"  to  oust  the  "Athenaeum" 
from  this  position  ?  Naturally  one  would  think  an 
opposition  paper  would  consider  and  seize  upon  such 
elements  of  success  as  were  not  already  utilized  by  the 
"  Athenaeum."  It  would  say,  here  is  a  booksellers' 
organ  where  the  public  is  scarcely  ever  considered, 
where  frank  and  adverse  criticism  is  stifled  by  the 
subsidies  of  publishers.  "Literature"  backed  by  the 
"Times"  could  possibly  have  afforded  to  reason  thus. 
But  no,  Mr.  Arthur  Walter  and  Mr.  Moberley  Bell  begin 
by  slavish  imitation  ;  they  will  get  the  publishers  on 
their  side,  too,  they  think;  and  in  time  become  an  organ 
of  the  trade,  as  is  the  "  Athenaeum  " — a  sort  of  second- 
rate  "Athenaeum,"  in  fact.  This  is  the  height  of  their 
ambition  ;  and  if  the  conception  is  that  of  petty  medio- 
crity, so  is  the  practical  execution.  Hat  in  hand  Mr. 
Moberley  Bell  goes  among  the  great  publishing  houses, 
and  begs  for  their  counsel  and  support.  He  will  pay 
for  it  too.  He  will  give  four  or  five  of  them  favoured 
positions  in  the  advertisement  columns  of  the  new 
paper,  and  naturally  enough  they  consent.  We  could 
give  their  names  if  we  chose.  They  are  to  have 
favoured  positions  in  the  new  paper  for  the  period 
in  fact  of  lively  public  curiosity,  and  a  large  distribu- 
tion of  gratis  copies.  But  what  of  the  other  pub- 
lishers? Will  Blackwood,  Smith  Elder,  Kegan  Paul, 
Chapman  &  Hall,  Burns  &  Oates,  Seeleys,  Nisbets, 
&c,  to  say  nothing  of  the  University  Presses,  and 
the  many  houses  that  have  lately  sprung  up,  be 
satisfied  with  their  secondary  position  and  this  igno- 
minious treatment?  We  trow  not.  And  this  was 
the  first  error  of  those  egregious  "  Times  "  managers  ; 
their  capital  error  is  that  they  have  evidently  put 
their  trust  in  advertisements.  But  the  question  of  success 
is  not  one  of  advertisement  at  all  in  the  first  line,  but 
circulation.  The  "Times  Summary,"  halfpenny  though 
it  was,  had  advertisements  enough.    It  died  in  spite  of 
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its  advertisements  because  it  had  no  circulation.  And 
therefore  we  ask  what  elements  of  popularity  and  success 
is  this  new  journal  likely  to  have?  Against  its  editor, 
Mr.  H.  D.  Traill,  we  should  not  like  to  say  a  single 
word.  He  is  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  wide  read- 
ing. He  is  master,  moreover,  of  an  epigrammatic  and 
nervous  English,  rare  enough  in  these  times.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Traill  is  a  man  we  believe 
of  well  over  fifty,  and  he  has  passed  through  his 
own  generation,  the  time  from  thirty  to  fifty,  without 
setting  the  Thames  on  fire.  His  "Dialogues  of  the 
Dead  "  are  scarcely  known  to  the  younger  generation, 
and  he  himself  is  out  of  sympathy  with  the  realism  and 
irreverence  of  the  youngsters.  And  yet  these  youngsters 
contain  in  themselves  all  the  elements  of  popularity  for 
the  next  ten  or  twenty  years.  Mr.  Traill's  helpers 
are  like  unto  himself.  Fossilized  gentlemen  from  the 
British  Museum,  we  believe,  have  been  asked  to  support 
the  new  journal  with  their  pens  ;  and  that  single  fact 
speaks  volumes.  Then  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  will  illumine 
the  first  number,  and  there  will  be  a  poem  by  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling  ;  but  one  modern  does  not  make  an 
era  nor  yet  a  newspaper.  The  greater  portion  of 
"  Literature"  will  be  written  by  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  write  the  literary  criticism  of  the  "  Times." 
They  are  hopelessly  out  of  sympathy  with  century-end 
thought  and  feeling  ;  they  are  such  poor  craftsmen  that 
no  one  reads  what  they  say  ;  and  though  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  "  Times  "  used  to  claim  that  a  notice  in  their 
columns  sold  an  edition  of  a  book,  the  publishers 
say  that  a  notice  there  now  does  not  sell  a  copy.  The 
fate  of  "Literature"  is  decided  in  advance.  The 
"Times"  will  puff  the  paper  and  distribute  gratis 
copies  of  the  paper  broadcast  ;  but  public  interest 
in  the  paper  will  never  be  awakened.  After  the  first 
half-dozen  numbers  no  one  will  read  it,  and  sooner 
or  later  "  Literature  "  will  disappear.  Why  did  not 
the  "Times'"  managers  stick  to  their  first  idea  and 
call  it  the  "  Parthenon"?  The  Parthenon,  old  Londoners 
will  remember,  was  the  ill-fated  Club  which  was  started 
in  opposition  to  the  Athenaeum,  and  which  died  neglected 
in  paltry  chambers  in  Regent  Street. 

As  we  go  to  press  we  notice  that  the  "Times,"  as 
we  expected,  has  puffed  its  own  production  in  an  article 
which  must  be  ranked  amongst  the  most  impudent 
feats  of  English  journalism. 

THE  CLARENDON  PRESS  "BACON." 

TWO  months  have  passed  since  the  "truly  monu- 
mental edition"  of  Bacon's  "Opus  Majus  "  was 
issued  to  the  learned  world  from  the  Clarendon  Press. 
Since  its  issue  reviews  have  appeared  in  the  "Times" 
and  the  "  Positivist  Review"  praising  it  highly;  and 
in  the  "Tablet,"  the  "Saturday  Review"  and  the 
"Athenaeum"  pointing  out  grave  errors;  in  the 
case  of  the  "  Tablet  "  calling  for  its  withdrawal  in  the 
name  of  English  scholarship.  The  book,  however,  is 
still  on  sale,  and  Dr.  Biidges  has  written  a  long  letter 
to  a  contemporary  in  defence  of  his  extraordinary  pro- 
duction. He  seems  to  have  a  curious  idea  of  the 
functions  of  a  critic,  since  he  complains  that  they  have 
only  tested  his  text  for  the  first  100  pages.  Does  he 
imagine  that  it  is  any  part  of  a  critic's  duty  to  wade 
through  1,000  pages  of  careless  and  incompetent  editing 
when  the  first  100  of  them  demonstrate  the  case  to  the 
most  casual  reader? 

In  the  letter  referred  to,  however,  Dr.  Bridges  calls 
special  attention  to  the  work  he  has  done  in  reprinting 
Part  VII.,  Bacon's  Treatise  on  Moral  Philosophy.  He 
deprecates  "textual  criticism"  and  acknowledges  it 
"probable  that  some  errors  and  inaccuracies  may  be 
found."  It  is  difficult  under  these  circumstances  to 
judge  of  his  work;  but,  to  give  him  every  chance,  we 
commissioned  an  expert  to  make  a  report  on  his  work. 
His  instructions  were,  not  to  see  whether  the  text  made 
sense  or  no,  not  to  inquire  whether  Dr.  Bridges  had 
chosen  the  best  text  or  no,  but  solely  to  verify  any 
definite  statement  that  was  made  regarding  his  collation 
of  the  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum.  Here  is  his 
report  : — 

The  manuscripts  of  Part  VII.  on  which  Dr.  Bridges 
has  founded  his  text  are  8  F.  ii  (British  Museum),  here- 
after called  M.  and  Digby  235  (Bodleian),  hereafter 
called  O.    M.  is  available  for  the  study  of  pp.  223-275, 


vol.  ii.  The  text  printed  by  Dr.  Bridges  follows  O.  (a 
MS.  a  century  or  more  later  than  M.,  and  therefore 
a  priori  of  less  value)  ;  but  notes  are  given  occasionally 
showing  the  readings  of  M.  when  they  are  thought 
worthy  of  notice.  The  following  is  the  result  of  my 
collation  of  them  : — 

p.  226,  n.  3.  M.  reads  "hujusmodi  multis."  Dr. 
Bridges,  printing  another  form  in  his  text,  gives  this  as 
the  reading  of  O. 

p.  226,  n.  4.  Dr.  Bridges  says  :  "  I  give  the  reading 
of  M."  He  does  not,  since  M.  reads  "  unde  recitabo 
solum  hie  que,"  &c. 

p.  229,  n.  1.  Dr.  Bridges  says  :  "  et  .  .  .  .  sub 
revelatione,  are  omitted  in  M."  "Sub  revelatione  "  is 
in  M.  "  Humanam  ....  cadunt,"  which  he  implies 
are  in  M,  are  the  words  omitted. 

p.  229,  n.  4.  Dr.  Bridges  says  :  "  ut  .  .  .  .  pro- 
batum  "  are  omitted  in  M.  These  words  are  in  the 
manuscript,  but  the  next  three  lines  "  Nam  ....  est" 
are  omitted. 

p.  229,  n.  6.  Dr.  Bridges  says:  "immutabili  con- 
silio,"  are  omitted  in  M.  The  words  omitted  are,  on 
the  contrary,  "  ingenio  immutabili." 

p.  230,  n.  1.  Dr.  Bridges  should  have  added  that 
the  (false)  references  to  the  36th  and  37th  chapters  are 
not  found  in  the  earlier  manuscript  M. 

p.  231,  n.  7.  Dr.  Bridges  has  here  created  a  difficulty 
by  expanding  the  form  "methacis"  into  "  mathematicis," 
instead  of  following  the  almost  invariable  rule  of 
making  it  "  metaphysicis." 

p.  233,  n.  5.  When  giving  the  reading  of  M.  Dr. 
Bridges  should  have  added  that  the  reference  to  Pliny 
is  omitted  in  M. 

p.  236,  n.  1.  Dr.  Bridges  remarks  that  O.  has 
"novem."  To  make  his  point  clear,  he  should  not 
have  printed  "  viginti,"  but  "  xx  "  as  in  M.  ;  it  would 
then  have  been  seen  how  the  mistake  arose. 

p.  236,  n.  3.  Dr.  Bridges  says:  "motores"  is  in  M. 
The  text  of  M.  has  "  ad  eos  conveniant  motiones." 
Of  course  this  is  wrong,  but  why  misrepresent  it  by 
writing  "  motores  "  ? 

p.  237,  n.  1.  Dr.  Bridges  says:  "  necessitatibus 
erudiendis "  is  in  M.  This  text  has  "  obscurioribus 
erudiendis,  vel  necessitatibus  inspirandis." 

p.  238,  n.  3.  Dr.  Bridges  says"  Deus  et  "  is  omitted 
in  M.     "  et  "  is  found  in  M. 

p.  240,  n.  2.  Dr.  Bridges,  while  professing  to  print 
the  text  of  M.  here,  says  the  three  words  "  virtus 
secundum  eos  "  are  in  M. 

p.  242,  n.  1.  Dr.  Bridges  says  that  "  peccata  .  .  . 
rationales"  are  omitted  in  M.  These  words  are  not 
omitted  in  M. 

p.  247,  n.  1.  Dr.  Bridges  says  that  the  words  in 
brackets  are  omitted  in  the  MSS.  The  words  in 
brackets  are  not  omitted  in  M.,  but  "  Tusculanis  "  is. 

p.  247,  n.  3.  Dr.  Bridges  says  that  "  relegerent "  is 
found  in  M.,  where  he  prints  "  curarent."  "  Curarent " 
is  in  M.,  but  "relegerent"  is  found  soon  after,  where 
Dr.  Bridges  reads  "  relegentes." 

p.  250,  n.  i.  There  is  no  heading  to  part  2  in  M, 
but  the  words  "  2' pars  "  are  in  fhe  margin.  This 
should  have  been  stated  in  view  of  what  is  said  on 
pp.  254  and  266. 

p.  252.  Dr.  Bridges  has  not  noted  several  important 
readings  on  this  and  the  next  page — e.g.  "  non  est"  for 
"  nunc  est,"  p.  253,  1.  5. 

p.  254,  n.  1.  Dr.  Bridges  says  :  "In  M.  there  is  no 
heading  at  all."  But  there  is  the  usual  marginal  note 
"  3a  pars." 

p.  254,  1.  7  from  bottom.  Dr.  Bridges  omits  "  et 
in  radicibus  moralis  philosophise  quod  .  .  .  ." 

p.  254,  1.  5  from  bottom.  Dr.  Bridges  omits  "  Et 
propter  hoc  in  septimo  metaphysicee  vult  Aristoteles 
quod  bonum  publicum  est  majus  et  melius  quam  priva- 
tum." 

p.  255,  n.  1.  Dr.  Bridges  says  "  aut  multis"  are 
omitted  from  M.  But  the  four  words  "aut  multis  si 
minus,"  are  omitted  in  M. 

p.  257,  n.  2.  Dr.  Bridges  gives  the  reading  of  M. 
as  "  conturbandus."  The  scribe  has  carefully  dotted 
the  i  in  "  conturbandz's." 

p.  261,  n.  4.  The  note  misrepresents  the  text  of  M., 
which  is  "  militares  viri  p.  e.  g.  t.  a.  Exemplum.  glo- 
riantur,"  &c. 

p.  264,  n.  1.    Dr.  Bridges  says  that  the  Dublin  copy 
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of  O.  has  "  primo,"  and  that  M.  has  "  secundo  "  which 
is  right.  M.  has  "primo"  in  Arabic  figures.  The 
difference  between  1  and  2  in  fourteenth-century  MSS. 
is  a  little  embarrassing  to  novices.  Dr.  Bridges  has 
elsewhere  fallen  into  this  mistake,  and  has  once  read 
x°  as  40  (p.  259). 

p.  264,  n.  2.  Dr.  Bridges  remarks  that  in  M.  this 
is  referred  to  the  wrong  dialogue.  This  seems  mean- 
ingless on  reference  to  the  MS.  unless  it  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  contradiction  of  note  1. 

p.  264,  n.  4.  Dr.  Bridges  says  "  Seneca  has  sumun- 
tur."  On  the  contrary,  it  is  M.  that  has  "  sumuntur." 
Dr.  Bridges  has  printed  "  Finguntur." 

p.  265,  n.  1.  Dr.  Bridges  says  that  all  the  MSS. 
give  ....  "  saepius  "  for  "  sextius  "  and  "  M.  is  quite 
incorrect."    M.  has  not  "  saepius"  but  "  sex[t]ius." 

p.  265,  n.  2.  Dr.  Bridges  says  "  duco  "  is  in  O., 
implying  that  it  is  not  in  M.     "  Duco  "  is  also  in  M. 

p.  265,  n.  4.  Dr.  Bridges  says  that  M.  has  "  insur- 
gunt  "  for  "insident."  M.  has  "  incidunt  "  for  "  insi- 
dent,"  and  "  insurgunt"  for  "  surgunt." 

p.  266,  n.  3.  Dr.  Bridges'  note  is  misleading.  No 
distinctions  are  shown  in  M.,  and  the  space  left  for  an 
illuminated  initial  would  seem  to  give  some  support  to 
the  headings  of  O. 

p.  266,  n.  4.  Dr.  Bridges  says  "  discriminantur  "  is 
in  M.  "Discriminantur"  is  not  in  M.,  which  reads 
"  dinoscuntur,"  as  in  the  text. 

p.  269,  n.  1.  Dr.  Bridges  says  "  suavis  "  should  be 
"suus."  It  is  "  suis "  in  M.,  which  shows  how  the 
mistake  arose. 

p.  274,  1.  26.  "  dicit "  is  put  in  square  brackets, 
intimating  that  it  is  supplied  by  the  editor,  but  it  is 
found  in  M. 

Thus  fully  one-half  of  the  statements  of  fact  made  by 
Dr.  Bridges  about  this  manuscript  are  found  to  be  un- 
trustworthy.   Thus  ends  our  expert's  statement. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  we  have  no  personal  feel- 
ings against  Dr.  Bridges  or  the  Clarendon  Press.  None 
can  regret  more  than  we  do  the  constant  necessity  of 
referring  to  the  low  quality  of  the  wares  the  latter  pro- 
duces. But  it  has  been  from  the  first  the  aim  of  the 
"  Saturday  Review  "  to  insist  on  a  high  standard  of 
excellence,  and  we  are  deeply  pained  to  find  that  works 
bearing  the  imprint  of  our  oldest  University  are  re- 
ceived abroad  with  contemptuous  derision  or  still  more 
contemptuous  silence.  As  regards  this  work  in  parti- 
cular, the  credit  of  the  University  demands  immediate 
action.  Will  it  be  necessary  for  us  to  collate  the  tract 
"  De  multiplicatione  specierum,"  of  which  Dr.  Bridges 
does  not  mention  the  oldest  MS.,  and  seems  hardly  to 
have  collated  the  next  oldest.  However,  he  prints  a 
passage  which  the  scribe  marked  for  erasure  as  not  be- 
longing to  the  manuscript.  What  demonstration  of  the 
worthlessness  of  this  book  will  be  sufficient  to  goad 
the  Clarendon  Press  to  its  duty  ?  Shall  we  show 
how  Combach's  text  of  1614,  produced  by  an  obscure 
German  schoolmaster,  compares  with  the  result  of  ten 
years'  work  issued  with  all  the  resources  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  ?  The  books  of  scholarship  issued  by 
the  Clarendon  Press  for  the  last  few  years  can  be  num- 
bered on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  ;  but  such  a  parody  of 
book-producing  as  the  present  is  below  even  their 
average.    What  will  arouse  their  sense  of  the  fitting  ? 

THE  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT. 

WHEN  writing  some  time  ago  in  review  of  the 
various  printed  Peerage  books,  I  referred  to 
the  "  Complete  Peerage,"  by  G.  E.  C.,*  to  which  I 
promised  to  return  when  I  had  done  with  the  Baronets. 
At  present  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  "  done  with  "  these 
gentlemen,  for  there  are  still  a  number  of  doubtful 
baronetcies  which  need  a  little  publicity  and  advertise- 
ment ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  convenient  that  I 
should  now  refer  to  the  "Complete  Peerage."  It  is 
not,  unfortunately,  a  book  which  is  widely  known,  save 
amongst  those  who  have  made  the  Peerage  a  matter 
of  more  or  less  close  study.  But  amongst  those  who, 
being  experts,  are  capable  of  judging,  there  is  but  one 
opinion  concerning  the  volumes.  Of  all  the  printed 
Peerage  books  which  have  ever  been  put  into  type,  the 

*  '*  Complete  Peerage."    By  G.  E.  C.    Exeter:  Pollard. 


"Complete  Peerage"  is  immeasurably  the  best.  To  all 
intents  and  purposes  there  is  no  fault  or  mistake  to 
be  found  within  its  pages,  which  are  as  near  perfection 
as  it  is  possible  for  human  work  to  be.  Such  being 
the  case,  it  may  perhaps  be  profitable  for  us  to  compare 
the  ordinary  everyday  Peerages  of  commerce  with  the 
"  Complete  Peerage."  The  differences  when  examined 
are  somewhat  startling.  Take  the  Duke  of  Beaufort 
for  example.  "Burke"  recites  his  dignities  as  fol- 
lows : — Duke  of  Beaufort  (1682),  Marquess  (1642)  and 
Earl  (1514)  of  Worcester,  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  Viscount 
Grosmont,  Baron  Herbert  of  Chepstow,  Ragland,  and 
Gower  (1506),  Baron  Beaufort  of  Caldecott  Castle  and 
Baron  de  Botetourt  (1305).  Even  the  much-belauded 
"Foster's  Peerage  "  gives  the  whole  string,  and  with 
"  Dod "  adds  another  Barony  (by  writ)  of  Herbert 
(1461).  This  latter  is  the  only  Barony  of  Herbert  which 
his  Grace  of  Beaufort  enjoys.  Concerning  the  Barony 
of  "  Herbert  of  Chepstow,  Ragland,  and  Gower,"  sup- 
posed and  generally  stated  to  have  been  created  by 
Patent  in  1506,  the  "  Complete  Peerage  "  remarks,  "  No 
enrolment  of  this  Patent,  nor  any  Privy  Seal,  nor  any 
signed  Bill  (among  the  Chancery  series)  has  been  found 
bearing  on  the  creation."  Now  the  history  of  the 
titles  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  Viscount  Grosmont  and 
Baron  Beaufort  of  Caldecott  is  decidedly  funny,  and  I 
much  question  if  any  other  similar  case  has  ever  been 
put  forward.  According  to  "  G.  E.  C.  "  in  the  "Com- 
plete Peerage,"  it  is  stated  in  Sandford's  "  Genealogical 
History"  that  "there  is  now  remaining  in  the  Signet 
Office  at  Whitehall  a  bill  under  the  Royal  Sign  Manual 
at  Oxford  in  order  into  his  creation  into  the  honours  of 
Earl  of  Glamorgan  and  Baron  Beaufort  of  Caldecot 
Castle,  co.  Monmouth."  Where  Sandford  got  his  in- 
formation from  is  a  mystery,  for  no  sign  of  such  a  bill 
is  now  forthcoming,  and  no  Patent  was  ever  issued.  In 
a  most  extraordinary,  utterly  illegal  and  now  discredited 
commission,  professing  to  be  dated  1  April,  1644, 
addressed  to  "  Edward  Somerset,  alias  Plantagenet, 
Lord  Herbert,  Baron  Beaufort  of  Caldicote,  Grismond, 
Chepstow,  Ragland  and  Gower,"  making  him  "  our 
Generalissimo,"  giving  him  several  Patents  from  a 
Marquess  to  a  Baronet  to  dispose  of,  "  with  promise 
of  our  dear  da.  Elizabeth  to  your  son,  Plantagenet,  in 
marriage  with  ^300,000  in  dower,"  also  "  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Somerset  to  you  and  your  heirs  male 
for  ever,"  also  "the  Garter,"  &c.  In  consequence  of  a 
motion  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  after  the  Restora- 
tion to  the  effect  that  this  Patent  of  1644  was  deemed 
"  in  prejudice  to  the  Peers,"  the  Marquess  of  Worcester 
(to  which  title  he  had  succeeded  in  1646  on  the  death  of 
his  father)  stated  "  that  a  Patent  was  made  and  left  in 
his  hands  by  the  King  to  create  him  Duke  of  Somerset 
upon  certain  conditions  that  had  not  been  performed, 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  give  it  up."  This  statement 
was  made  on  23  August,  1660,  and  on  3  September 
following  it  was  stated  in  the  House  that  it  had  been 
given  up.  This  probably  accounts  for  the  statement  in 
Beatson's  "Political  Index"  that  the  dignities  of  the 
Earldom  of  Glamorgan  and  Barony  of  Beaufort  were 
cancelled  in  1660.  Dugdale  takes  no  notice  of  any 
such  creation,  and  he  speaks  of  the  remarkable  docu- 
ment of  1  April,  1644,  as  "in  truth  suspected  to  be 
forged."  On  this  matter  the  "Complete  Peerage" 
refers  to  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  Horace  Round  in  the 
"Academy,"  8  December,  1883,  where  it  is  forcibly 
remarked  that  "  none  of  its  provisions  were  acted  upon  ; 
the  Marquess  did  not  receive  the  Dukedom  of  Somerset  ; 
was  not  made  generalissimo  ;  did  not  attempt  to  create 
titles  of  honour  ;  and  was  never  recognized  as  a  K.G." 
The  document  itself  was  "  received  with  incredulity  by 
King  Charles  and  by  Clarendon — its  outrageous  cha- 
racter and  its  mysterious  origin  raised  such  a  storm  of 
protest  among  the  Peers  that  the  too-ingenious 
Marquis,  soon  discovering  that  he  had  overshot  the 
mark,  was  glad  enough  to  escape  with  impunity,  by 
withdrawing  it  in  all  haste." 

Above  I  have  simply  compared  the  various  titles  in 
one  instance  only  as  given  in  the  ordinary  current 
Peerage  books  and  as  given  in  the  "  Complete 
Peerage."  Two  deductions  are  inevitable— namely, 
that  the  latter  can  be  thoroughly  relied  upon,  and  that 
the  former  are  in  many  cases  quite  untrustworthy.  If 
the  Editors  of  the  various  Peerages  would  spend  a 
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little  of  their  time  in  carefully  checking  their  inaccurate 
volumes  by  the  work  of  "  G.  E.  C,"  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  hope  for  some  exactitude.  It  is  also  clear  from 
the  foregoing  that  the  only  hereditary  titles  attaching 
to  his  Grace  of  Beaufort  are  Duke  of  Beaufort,  Mar- 
quess and  Earl  of  Worcester,  Baron  Herbert  (1461),  and 
Baron  Botetourt  (1305).  X. 

RATIONS  AT  THE   "  ZOO." 

THE  actual  number  of  creatures  at  present  enjoying 
the  hospitality,  enforced  yet  not  severe,  of  the 
menagerie  at  Regent's  Park  may,  if  we  except  the  in- 
considerable muster  of  fishes  and  insects,  be  approxi- 
mately fixed  at  2,500;  and  it  will  easily  be  imagined 
that  the  ^4,000  worth  of  provisions  annually  consumed 
by  them  is  of  a  varied  nature.  It  lies  outside  the  scope 
of  these  jottings  to  offer  in  detail  the  precise  tally  of 
bushels  of  apples,  pears,  oranges,  carrots,  bananas, 
parsnips,  and  onions,  the  number  of  slain  horses  and 
goats,  or  the  vast  quantities  of  corn,  green  food,  floun- 
ders, whitings,  bread,  biscuits,  eggs,  milk,  nuts,  and 
the  rest  that  go  to  the  keep  of  this  splendid  collection 
of  animals,  the  condition  of  which,  whatever  criticisms 
may  be  passed  by  the  captious,  surely  reflects,  with  a 
very  few  exceptions,  some  little  credit  on  the  head- 
keeper  and  the  others  responsible  for  their  maintenance. 

The  statistician  may  find  much  to  interest  him  in  the 
Society's  annual  Report,  and  may  in  comparative  mood 
delight  in  noticing  that,  in  spite  of  an  increase  of  perhaps 
one  hundred  in  the  number  of  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles, 
there  is  no  marked  difference  in  the  returns  of  the  chief 
items  of  the  menu  ;  the  23,577  eggs  consumed  in  1896 
all  but  tally  with  the  23,954  of  the  previous  report,  the 
114!  loads  of  clover  show  little  increase  on  the  1133-,  of 
horses  we  find  208  as  against  200,  of  goats  204  against 
197.  But  an  aspect  of  the  subject  more  agreeable  than 
the  sordid  mental  arithmetic  suggested  by  such  figures 
offers  itself  to  our  notice  in  the  special  food  provided, 
as  the  result  of  years  of  failure  and  success,  theory 
aided  by  experience,  for  certain  of  the  animals.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  half-million  visitors  that  pass 
the  turnstiles  during  the  year  have  a  vague  notion  that 
there  are  epicures  four-footed  and  faddists  winged, 
some  feeding  only  on  flesh,  others  rejecting  everything 
but  fish,  the  majority  asking  only  hay  and  grain. 
The  animal  that  will  devour  anything  and  everything 
has,  unless  it  be  the  hog,  yet  to  be  made  known  to 
science.  The  ostrich  has  generally  been  represented  in 
the  treasured  books  of  our  schooldays,  as  well  as  in 
some  recent  publications  of  grander  pretensions,  as 
imbued  with  tastes  so  catholic  in  the  matter  of  food  as 
to  include  even  red-hot  iron,  and  so  ascetic  as  to  need 
no  water  to  slake  the  thirst  provoked  by  such  a  dish. 
Yet  those  who  care  to  ask  the  keepers  at  the  Zoo 
may  learn  that  not  only  does  the  Somali  ostrich  not 
assimilate  nails  with  any  readiness,  not  only  is  there 
no  danger  of  his  stimulating  a  digestion  rendered 
torpid  by  want  of  exercise  with  such  unconsidered  trifles 
as  an  unwatched  hammer  or  padlock,  but  this  really 
fastidious  bird  will  not  even  touch  the  meat  and  biscuits 
eagerly  devoured  by  his  cousin  from  more  southern 
climes,  green  food  being  his  one  and  only  joy. 

The  most  striking  types,  perhaps,  of  the  opposite 
conditions  under  notice,  the  nice  feeder  and  the  foul, 
are  to  be  found  respectively  in  the  giraffe  and  wild  boar. 
The  latter  sacred  beast — delight  of  the  Indian  garrison 
— forbidden  to  the  rifle  within  many  leagues  of  "stick- 
ing country,"  will  wallow  in  any  filth,  thriving  in 
captivity  on  a  disgusting  mess  of  meat,  ship's  biscuits, 
carrots,  Indian  corn  and  potatoes,  the  whole  boiled 
in  a  copper  and  served  cold.  The  beautiful  giraffe, 
tallest  and  gentlest  of  the  children  of  the  desert,  aided 
by  the  long  neck  and  prehensile  tongue,  strips  trees 
of  their  delicate  leaves,  has  to  be  nourished  on  the 
best  clover  hay,  with  a  daily  portion  of  three  pecks 
of  crushed  oats,  bran  and  chaff.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  costly  creature  enjoys,  when  procurable,  a  daily 
bunch  of  fresh  green  tares  and  an  occasional  onion. 
The  prohibition  on  the  wall,  directed  against  the  feeding 
of  the  giraffe  by  visitors,  would  seem  almost  super- 
fluous. At  any  rate,  no  two  beings  of  the  same  class 
could  surely  be  farther  apart  in  their  tastes  than  the 
carrion-eating  hog  and  the  vegetarian  giraffe,  the  latter 


so  fastidious,  says  Mr.  Thomson,  the  head-keeper,  that, 
while  unable  to  resist  a  whole  apple,  it  will  not  touch 
one  that  has  been  previously  bitten  by  a  child. 

In  classifying  the  beasts  and  birds  of  the  globe  accord- 
ing to  their  food,  a  distinction  based  for  the  most  part 
less  on  outdoor  observation  than  on  a  careful  laboratory 
study  of  the  character  of  the  teeth,  many  zoologists 
have  forgotten  to  make  allowance  for  those  external 
influences — drought,  flood,  temperature,  and  the  rest — 
inseparable  from  the  rigours  of  wild  life.  It  is  not 
merely  conceivable,  it  is  certainly  beyond  question,  that, 
under  certain  conditions — foremost  among  them  the 
introduction  by  man  of  exotic  beasts,  birds,  and  fruits — 
indigenous  vegetarians  will,  irrespective  of  class,  turn 
their  attention  to  flesh,  the  insectivorous  acquiring  in 
their  turn  a  hitherto  unsuspected  taste  for  fruit  and 
grain.  Of  which  not  unnatural  love  of  novelty  history 
furnishes  no  more  remarkable  case  than  that  of  the 
mutton-eating  kea  of  New  Zealand,  erst  strictest  of 
vegetarians.  It  may,  therefore,  be  granted  without 
demur  that  the  quadrupeds  and  feathered  folk  have, 
like  ourselves,  their  acquired  tastes,  their  caviare  and 
olives,  though,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  they  do  not, 
following  the  lead  of  inexorable  fashion,  swallow  such 
new  trifles  with  hidden  grimace.  If  such  fancies 
for  a  change  of  diet  come  about  in  the  natural  state 
and  from  natural  causes,  it  is  not  hard  to  understand 
that  in  the  comparatively  artificial  seclusion  behind 
iron  bars,  these  modifications  of  natural  tastes  are  as 
easily  brought  about  as  they  are  necessary.  Whether, 
indeed,  the  authorities  will  ever  succeed  in  getting 
another  Australian  "bear"  alive  to  the  Gardens,  or 
whether,  so  doing,  they  will  light  on  an  effective  sub- 
stitute for  the  gum  leaves  on  which,  in  its  own  weird 
land,  it  feeds  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  all  else,  is  for 
the  future  to  decide.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
keeping  these  exceedingly  delicate  beasts  are  not  all  of 
food ;  and  I  have  known  them  die  in  the  most  un- 
accountable way  in  their  native  climate,  given  every 
opportunity  for  exercise  and  gum  leaves  inexhaustible. 

On  the  whole,  the  keepers  meet  with  wonderful  suc- 
cess in  the  often  difficult  task  of  imitating  nature's  fare. 
In  very  many  cases,  indeed,  the  actual  diet  of  the  new 
arrival  is  unobtainable.  The  case  of  the  "koala,"  just 
alluded  to,  is  of  these.  Yet,  if  we  have  no  koala,  we 
can  at  least  contemplate  his  neighbours,  the  kangaroos 
and  wallabies,  thriving  patently  on  grass  and  maize, 
breeding,  too,  in  the  Gardens  more  frequently  than 
most  of  the  other  inmates.  Well-meaning  visitors  have 
asked  in  querulous  tones  why  more  space  is  not  allotted 
in  which  these  colonials  might  display  the  magnificent 
leaps  for  which  they  are  justly  famous.  Results  have 
shown,  however,  that  there  is  no  middle  course  in  this, 
and  that,  unless  it  is  possible  to  assign  to  them  a  park,  as 
they  have  at  Tring,  it  is  far  better  to  pen  these  excitable 
and  exceeding  nervous  creatures  so  closely  as  to  restrain 
those  same  leaps,  else  do  broken  backs  increase  more 
rapidly  than  kangaroos.  Though  by  far  the  lesser  evil, 
this  remedy  is,  like  most,  not  without  its  drawbacks, 
one  being  that,  in  their  enforced  stagnation  of  blood, 
the  creatures  develop  enormous  corns,  several  ounces 
in  weight,  which  their  keeper  has  to  remove  periodically 
at  no  small  inconvenience  to  both  himself  and  his 
patient.  Another  outcome  of  this  want  of  exercise  is 
that,  on  the  first  approach  of  damp  in  the  atmosphere, 
the  gentle  kangaroos  are  afflicted  with  acute  gout  ;  and 
singularly  enough  gout  with  them  in  the  left  hand  is 
invariably  followed  by  gout  in  the  right  foot. 

But  my  very  natural  sympathy  with  gout  and  corns 
has  wooed  me  from  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  I  return 
to  the  praise  of  the  skill  with  which  the  keepers  deceive 
their  charges  with  counterfeits  of  their  old  fare.  The 
polar  bear  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  regaled  on  seals  and 
white  whales,  but  he  is  happy  with  horse-blubber  and 
plaice,  the  latter  in  that  inexpensive  and  desirable  state 
that  must  recall  the  choice  perfumes  of  the  never 
forgotten  decaying  cetaceans,  the  delight  of  his  youth. 
The  crocodiles,  caimans  and  alligators  take  kindly,  in 
the  homely  temperature  of  750,  to  the  raw  meat  with 
which  they  are  served.  This,  only  to  be  expected  of 
the  scavenging  alligators,  is  highly  gratifying  in  the 
crocodiles,  for  their  natural  food  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  live  fish.  So,  too,  the  pelicans  have  their 
whitings,  and  the  shag  and  penguin  their  live  gudgeon  ; 
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there  are  rats  for  the  rat-eating  snakes,  snakes  for  the 
hamadryads. 

All  this  is  a  very  satisfactory  state  of  affairs.  Surely, 
however,  the  most  remarkable  triumph  of  reason  over 
instinct  is  signalized  in  the  feeding  of  the  apteryx,  of 
which  two  examples  forgather  in  a  division  at  one  end 
of  thenew  ostrich  house.  Unfortunately  these  grotesque 
dwarfs  are  of  a  retiring  disposition  during  the  day, 
their  energy  being  reserved  for  the  dark  hours  ;  but 
occasionally  a  visitor  may  prevail  on  their  custodian  to 
haul  the  wingless  eccentrics  from  their  hiding-place,  to 
which,  not  without  show  of  fight,  they  at  once  shuffle 
back.  These  birds  thrust  the  long,  sensitive  bill,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  lie  the  nostrils,  into  the  damp  soil  of 
their  New  Zealand  home,  and  extract  larvae  and  other 
delicacies,  after  the  fashion  of  woodcock,  by  a  process 
of  suction.  Worms  and  larvae  do  not  figure  in  the 
returns  of  the  menagerie's  report  ;  but  the  man  in 
charge  of  these  strange  fowl  manages  to  carve  out  of 
fillet  steak  such  passable  imitations  as  to  deceive  the 
Maories,  who  feed  and  prosper. 

Further  I  may  not  prolong  these  remarks.  Their 
object  has  been  to  indicate  interests  in  a  visit  to  the 
Zoo  beyond  the  investing  of  the  Latin  names  on  the 
cages  with  quantities  not  their  own,  or  wasting  unap- 
preciated buns  on  the  tigers  and  eagles.  Most  folks 
know  from  the  placards  the  feeding-time  of  the  lions, 
seals,  otters,  pelicans  and  diving-birds  ;  but  others  may 
care  to  learn  more  of  the  less  obtrusive  meals  of  the 
majority  that  feed  only  when  unobserved — many  only  at 
night.  The  half-dozen  examples  that  I  have  drawn  from 
widely  different  quarters  may  serve  by  way  of  sugges- 
tion :  those  who  contemplate  pursuing  the  subject 
further  will  find  the  Society's  keepers  vastly  more 
entertaining  than  any  work  in  the  Society's  library. 

F.  G.  Aflalo. 

OPERAS  AND  CONCERTS. 

FOR  some  weeks  the  cheap  opera  season  in  cheaper 
English  has  wabbled  unsteadily  along  a  course 
leading  goodness  knows  whither.  That  a  cheap  season 
is  a  highly  desirable  thing  we  are  all  agreed.  Whether 
the  Carl  Rosa  company  can  give  us  quite  the  kind  of 
cheap  season  we  want  is  also,  I  fear,  a  question  on 
which  we  are  all  agreed.  Nothing  could  conceivably 
do  more  damage  to  the  prospects  of  a  permanent  opera 
in  London  than  such  performances  as  we  have  had 
lately,  nothing  could  be  more  ingeniously  calculated  to 
convince  the  London  public  of  the  folly  of  expecting 
any  good  thing  in  a  cheap  opera  season.  One  cannot 
complain  of  the  artists,  for  some  of  them  are  good 
and  most  of  them  competent,  nor  of  the  band,  for 
on  the  whole  it  can  play  its  notes  with  accuracy  and 
despatch,  nor  of  the  scenery,  for  it  is  the  same 
as  is  used  in  the  grand  season.  The  fault  lies  in  the 
utter  absence  of  any  artistic  spirit,  of  any  strong  or 
definite  purpose  :  there  is  no  leader  ;  the  singers,  and 
even  the  scene-shifters  and  gas-men,  apparently  do 
what  they  please,  each  according  to  his  own  notions, 
and  without  any  thought  for  the  others'  notions,  or 
the  general  notion  of  the  composer  whose  opera  they 
happen  to  be  performing.  Consequently  one  feels  each 
performance  to  consist  of  a  series  of  detached  incidents 
thrown  together  by  some  accident ;  for  any  unity  per- 
ceptible the  different  acts  might  come  out  of  different 
operas  ;  every  actor  walks,  so  to  speak,  in  a  different 
plane  of  perspective,  so  that  the  opera  cannot  be 
focussed.  One  feels  each  opera  to  be  drifting  to  a 
conclusion  that  will  be  determined  by  some  circum- 
stances arising  in  the  last  act.  At  the  best,  as  in 
"  Lohengrin,"  nothing  could  be  more  tiring  than  this, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  the  freshness  of  one's 
interest  after  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour.  At  the 
worst,  as  in  "  The  Mastersingers,"  there  was  one 
actual  breakdown  and  several  just  averted  by  Mr. 
Eckhold's  deft  use  of  the  piano.  The  only  difference 
between  "  Lohengrin"  and  "The  Mastersingers"  was 
that  in  the  latter  the  breakdowns  were  more  obvious  : 
in  "  Lohengrin  "  they  occurred  with  even  greater 
frequency — to  wit,  whenever  one  singer  left  off  and 
another  began — but  they  were  breaks  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  drama,  and  not,  like  those  in  "  The 
Mastersingers,"  in  the  continuity  of  any  one  part  or  any 


one  song.  In  "The  Mastersingers"  Mr.  WhitneyMack- 
ridge,  after  many  unavailing  endeavours  to  make  him- 
self heard,  gave  up  the  game  and  his  place  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Barron  Berthald  ;  in  "  Lohengrin  "  we  had  one 
conception  of  the  story  while  Mr.  Pringle  was  singing, 
another  when  Miss  Olitzka  began,  a  third  when  Miss 
Rita  Elandi  entered,  and  so  on.  In  each  case  the 
disjointedness,  though  in  the  one  case  more  patent  than 
in  the  other,  arose  from  precisely  the  same  cause — 
the  absence  of  a  responsible  leader.  The  name  of  the 
gentleman  whose  duty  it  may  be  to  superintend  the 
mounting  and  rehearsals  of  operas  is  unknown  to  me  ; 
but  in  my  poor  opinion  the  sooner  he  learns  the  true 
nature  of  his  business  the  better.  The  Carl  Rosa 
company  needs  a  director  strong  enough  to  prevent  an 
artist  taking  a  part  he  cannot  sing,  and  if  it  had  one 
who  could  drill  the  whole  company  in  his  own  notion 
of  the  operas,  the  performances  would  at  once  rise  to  a 
level  of  excellence  which  seems  at  present  miles  out  of 
reach.  So  long  as  Mrs.  Rosa  allows  herself  and  her 
people  to  be  led  by  a  goose,  so  long  will  all  the  per- 
formances be  haphazard,  jerky  and  mixed,  so  long  will 
the  company's  steps  be  uncertain  and  look  uncommonly 
like  leading  in  the  direction  of  artistic  and  financial 
perdition.  Alas,  in  what  a  plight  is  poor  music  in  this 
country  !  With  the  best  rank  and  file  in  the  world  we 
cannot  get  good  performances,  and  simply  for  lack  of 
leaders.  When  we  get  a  genuine  one — as  in  the  case  of 
the  Queen's  Hall  orchestra — we  at  once  get  perform- 
ances of  which  no  country  need  be  ashamed  ;  but  for 
want  of  them  England  has  been  compelled  to  put  up 
for  years  with  orchestral  playing  of  the  Philharmonic 
quality  and  has  to  put  up  now  with  operatic  playing  of 
the  Carl  Rosa  quality.  The  Carl  Rosa  needs  a  leader, 
and  nothing  else,  to  regain  the  position  and  reputation 
it  once  enjoyed  in  England. 

However,  one  competent  man  is  a  thing  to  be  thankful 
for  ;  and  in  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood  everybody  must  now 
be  satisfied  that  we  have  got  one.  Everybody,  how- 
ever, is  not  satisfied  with  that  one  when  he  throws 
over  his  Saturday  night  concerts.  Of  course  the  con- 
certs on  Saturday  afternoons  are  excellent  things,  too  ; 
but  one  cannot  smoke,  and  there  is  not  the  general 
freedom  and  jollity  of  the  Promenades.  There  is  too 
much  of  the  social  or  demi-social  function  about  them  ; 
they  are  too  like  a  Richter  concert  or  one  of  Mr. 
Schulz-Curtius's  grand  show-nights.  The  factjthat  the 
Saturday  night  concerts  were  not  largely  attended  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  most  of  the  musicianly  souls  of 
London  went  there  regularly.  Mr.  Newman  might 
have  been  expected  to  keep  them  on  for  the  honour  of 
having  so  many  distinguished  people,  week  after  week, 
pulling  at  their  cigars  and  cigarettes,  and  forgetting  all 
their  feuds  and  worries  in  listening  to  Mr.  Wood's  play- 
ing. Nevertheless,  though  I  shall  not  forgive  Mr.  New- 
man or  Mr.  Wood  for  some  time  for  depriving  me  of  my 
Saturday  evening  amusement,  it  would  be  unfair  on 
that  account  not  to  say  that,  next  to  the  Promenades, 
the  Saturday  afternoon  concerts  are  about  the  most 
enjoyable  I  know.  The  Crystal  Palace  concerts — 
which  began  a  fortnight  ago — are  enjoyable  also  ;  but 
then,  it  is  a  long  way  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  a 
longer  way  back  ;  and  the  Palace  itself,  outside  the 
concert  room,  is  apt  to  prove  depressing.  Queen's 
Hall  is  more  convenient  to  all  but  South  Londoners — 
of  whom  there  are  quite  enough  to  support  Mr.  Manns 
for  many  years  to  come  ;  and  it  is  to  Queen's  Hall 
we  go.  The  programme  this  afternoon  is  entirely 
Wagner  ;  and  though  so  heavy  a  dose  of  a  so  little 
known  composer  is  refreshing  once  in  a  while,  I  am 
glad  to  notice  that  there  will  be  more  variety  in  the 
remaining  entertainments  of  the  series.  And  now  that 
the  endless  labour  and  continual  irritation  of  the 
Promenades  are  over  Mr.  Wood  will  soon  be  able 
to  pull  his  band  into  shape.  Lately  the  ardour 
of  the  brass  has  been  overwhelming  in  its  effects 
at  times.  The  drummer  too— though  I  say  this 
with  all  reverence— has  got  into  rather  violent 
habits.  That  he  is  a  very  excellent  drummer  I 
know  ;  his  soft  roll  is  unsurpassed  ;  and  so  fine  is  his 
sense  of  rhythm  that  the  worst  conductor  in  the  world 
could  not  go  wrong  in  such  pieces  as  the  Funeral 
march  from  the  "  Dusk  of  the  Gods."  But  the  drum  is 
one  of  those  intractable  instruments,  like  the  piano- 
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forte,  that  cease  to  be  musical  on  the  slightest  provo- 
cation.   Up  to  a  certain  point  it  yields  a  distinct  note 
which  blends  with  the  mass  of  orchestral  tone  and 
lends  it  emphasis.    But  when  the  player  drives  it  past 
that  point  it  refuses  to  emit  anything  but  a  dead  thud 
which  neither  blends  nor  adds  emphasis,  but  on  the 
contrary  stands  out,  disgusting  in  its  ugly  nakedness, 
and  killing  the  tone  of  the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  I 
humbly  call  the  attention  of  Mr.  Wood  and  the  drummer 
to  this  elementary  fact,  feeling  sure  that  they  are  both 
too  good  artists  not  to  consider  it  worth  attention.  A 
fewsuchthingsattendedtoand  the  Queen's  Hall  band  will 
be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.     It  will  also,  I  under- 
stand, soon  be  the  only  permanent  band  in  England. 
Hitherto    the    players    in    all    our   orchestras  have 
been  liable   to   be   called   away  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity occurred  of  making  an  extra  half-guinea.  One 
could  not  blame  them  ;  for  no  entrepreneur  gave  them 
permanent  engagements,  and  the  money-making  season 
in  London  is  not — or  was  not  until  lately — very  long. 
But  now  Mr.  Newman  intends  to  engage  his  men  by 
the  year,  and  will  have  their  exclusive  services — or  at 
least  can  have  them  whenever  he  needs  them.  Thus 
will  he  not  only  avoid  the  accidents  that  arise  from  a 
man  sending  a  deputy  to  rehearsal  and  attending  the 
concert  without  the  remotest  notion  even  of  the  tempi 
the  conductor  will  adopt,  but  he  will  also  get  the 
perfect  ensemble  and  confidence  that  are  the  sole  result 
of  conductor  and   men  playing  constantly  together. 
And  that  will  be  a  new  thing  in    London.  Before 
leaving  the  subject    I  must  mention  Mr.  Newman's 
"  benefit  "  concert  given  last  Saturday  night.    When  I 
arrived  there  some  hours  late,  not  only  the  hall,  but  the 
corridors  and  staircases,  were  seething  with  humanity, 
struggling  to  hear  the  strains  of  "Lohengrin"  and 
"  The  Valkyrie."    Miss  Ada  Crossley  had  a  sad  time, 
I  fancy,  owing  to  the  smoke,  but  got  through  her  songs 
triumphantly ;  a   gentleman   rent  that   same  smoky 
atmosphere  with  the  notes  of  his  cornet ;  and  Mr.  Wood 
and  his  men  played  with  quite  as  much  energy  as  dis- 
cretion.   The  audience  gradually  worked  itself  into  a 
state  of  enthusiasm  and  perspiration  sufficient  to  show 
me  that  Mr.  Newman  is  one  of  the  most  popular  as 
well  as  most  ingenious  of  entrepreneurs.    But,  by  the 
way,  why  does  he  not  induce  Mr.  Wood  to  play  the 
Ride  of  the  Valkyries  sometimes?    It  is  a  scandal  that 
this  quite  unknown  piece  should  be  withheld  from  the 
Promenaders  fully  six  nights  a  week  for  a  month  at 
least. 

Mr.  Dolmetsch  has  sent  me  a  card  from  which  I 
learn  that  he  is  about  to  give  another  series  of  his 
concerts  of  the  old  music.  They  will  take  place  on 
Friday  evenings,  5  and  19  November,  and  3  December, 
at  9  o'clock  at  his  new  address,  7  Bayley  Street,  Bedford 
Square.  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  said  before  : 
that  no  one  who  wishes  to  be  up-to-date  in  musical 
matters  can  afford  to  miss  these  concerts.      J.  F.  R. 

ROMANCE  IN  ITS  LAST  DITCH. 

"The  Vagabond  King."  A  play  in  four  acts.  By 
Louis  N.  Parker.  Theatre  Metropole,  Camberwell : 
18  October,  1897. 

HPHE  production  of  Mr.  Louis  Parker's  play  at  a 
suburban  theatre  last  Monday  was  an  expected 
development  in  an  unexpected  place.  A  few  years  ago 
some  of  the  central  theatres  began  trying  very  hard 
which  could  stoop  lowest  to  meet  the  rising  tide  of 
popular  interest  in  fiction  of  all  sorts.  Most  of  the 
attempts  failed  because  they  went  back  to  the  obsolete 
methods  of  the  days  when  audiences  were  illiterate  as 
well  as  ignorant.  Now  audiences  are  still  ignorant  ; 
but  they  are  no  longer  illiterate  :  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  becoming  so  bookish  that  they  actually  repudiate 
and  ridicule  claptrap  and  sentiment  of  purely  theatrical 
extraction,  and  must  have  both  adapted  to  a  taste 
educated  by  inveterate  novel-reading.  Formerly  a  man 
who  had  never  read  a  novel,  but  knew  the  stage  and 
the  playgoing  public,  was  a  more  trustworthy  provider 
of  artificial  substitutes  for  genuine  drama  than  the 
cleverest  novelist.  Nowadays  the  old  stager  is  the 
most  fatal  of  advisers  ;  and  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda," 
"Trilby,"  and  "Under   the  Red   Robe,"   all  three 


specifically  literary  plays,  have  swept  from  the^boards 
the  rival  attempts  that  were  being  made  to  White- 
chapelize  the  West-End  theatres  on  the  old  stagey 
lines.  And  it  is  significant  that  when  a  literary  play 
failed,  however  deservedly,  it  was  respected  in  the 
midst  of  its  misfortunes,  whereas  the  stagey  plays 
failed  with  the  extremity  of  derision,  disgrace,  and  loss 
of  caste  for  their  promoters. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  literary  play  was  that 
it  was  very  easy  to  act.    It  completed  the  process,  by 
that  time  far  advanced,  of  adapting  the  drama  to  the 
incompetent  acting  produced  by  the  long  run  and  tour 
system.  But  it  is  not  possible  under  a  system  of  compe- 
titive commerce  in  theatrical  entertainments  to  maintain 
extravagant  prices  for  cheap  commodities  and  facile  ser- 
vices.   Time  was  when  I  demanded  again  and  again 
what  the  theatres  were  offering  that  could  induce  any 
sensible  person  to  leave  his  comfortable  suburban  fire- 
side, his  illustrated  magazines  and  books,  his  piano  and 
his  chessboard,  to  worry  his  way  by  relays  of  omnibus, 
train  and  cab  to  seek  admission  to  a  stuffy  theatre  at 
a  cost  of  a  guinea  for  comfortable  seats  for  himself  and 
his  wife.     I  prophesied  the  suburban  theatre,  following 
my  usual  plan  of  prophesying  nothing  that  is  not  already 
arrived  and  at  work  (and  therefore  sure  to  be  discovered 
by  the  English  Press  generally  in  from  ten  to  fifty  years). 
Well,  the  suburban  theatre  has  come  with  a  rush. 
The  theatre  within  ten  minutes'  walk,  the  four-shilling 
stall,  the  twopenny  program,  the  hours  admitting  of 
bed  before  midnight,  have  only  to  be  combined  with  an 
entertainment  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  the  West-End 
houses  to  beat  them  out  of  the  field.    So  far  from  there 
being  any  difficulty  about  such  a  combination,  the 
suburban  theatres  may  be  safely  defied  to  produce  any- 
thing worse  than  many  of  the  central  theatres  have  been 
unblushingly  offering  for  some  years  past.    The  acting 
is  as  likely  as  not  to  be  better ;  for  snobbery  behind 
the  scenes  at  the  West-End   houses   has  led  to  a 
steady  squeezing-out  of  the  trained  and  skilled  actor 
who  makes  no  pretension  to  fashion  in  private  life, 
as   well   as    the   artistic    enthusiast   who   is  neces- 
sarily unconventional  and   revolutionary  in  personal 
ideas   and   conduct,   and    the   replacement   of  both 
by   society-struck    actors    and   stage-struck  wealthy 
amateurs.    In  tailor-made  plays  the  man  who  is  an 
actor  off  the  stage  and  a  man  of  fashion  on  it  gets 
displaced  by  the  competitor  who  is  a  man  of  fashion 
off  the  stage  and  a  duffer  on  it.    I  say  nothing  of  the 
preference   of  actor-managers  for   nice  fellows  and 
moderately  good  actors,  since  the  superseded  actors 
are  not  likely  to  let  that  be  forgotten,  though  they  are 
naturally  slow  to  confess  that  what  they  lack  is  an  air 
of  belonging  to  "  the  Marlborough  House  set  "  or  some 
such  nonsense.    If  an  exact  estimate  could  be  made  of 
the  average  skill  of  the  well-known  actors  who  have 
been  for  the  last  few  years  mostly  out  of  engagement 
and  those  who  have  been  mostly  in  it,  the  balance 
would  perhaps  not  be  against  the  unemployed.  Such 
unemployment   is   the   opportunity  of  the  suburban 
manager,  who  does  not  concern  himself  with  the  set 
to  which  the  members  of  his  company  belong,  and  has 
no   interest   in   preventing  them  from  attaining  the 
maximum   of  popularity.     Consequently,  when  once 
the  good  actors  who  do  not  affect  smart  society  are 
starved  out  of  waiting  vainly  for  West-End  engage- 
ments, it  is  possible  that  the  suburban  actor  may  beat 
the  fashionable  actor  out  of  the  field  too. 

Finally,  let  us  hope,  the  cards  will  be  completely  re- 
shuffled, and  the  central  theatres  will  have  either  to 
shut  up  shop  or  else  give  an  entertainment  beyond  the 
reach  of  suburban  art  and  suburban  prices.  Mr.  Forbes 
Robertson  is  doing  that  at  the  Lyceum  at  present  : 
consequently  the  suburban  theatres,  far  from  damaging 
him,  are,  as  Sir  Henry  Irving  foresaw,  simply  acting  as 
nurseries  of  playgoers  for  him.  But  take  the  case  of  the 
"  triple  bill  "  which  has  just  vanished  from  the  Avenue, 
perhaps  as  a  judgment  for  playing  Mozart's  "  Figaro" 
overture  between  the  acts  with  big  drum  and  cymbals 
ad  lib.  a  la  Offenbach.  The  triple  bill  was  not  bad  of 
its  kind  :  seen  from  a  half-crown  seat  at  the  Lyric  Hall, 
Ealing,  it  would  have  been  excellent  value.  But  why 
should  any  man  in  his  senses  have  gone  miles  and 
paid  half  a  guinea  to  see  it  ?  Take,  again,  such  a  play 
as  "My  Friend  the  Prince."    Is  it  conceivable  that  the 
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actors  now  performing  it  at  the  Fulham  Grand  Theatre, 
even  if  they  do  not  play  it  quite  as  well  as  the  original 
company  at  the  Garrick  (and  I  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  they  don't),  do  not  at  least  act  it  as  well  as  it 
need  be  acted,  and  get  just  as  loud  laughs  when  the 
gentleman  sits  down  on  his  spur,  and  all  the  men  come 
in  at  the  end  in  the  same  disguise  ?  Or  take  the  rough- 
and-tumble  farcical  comedy  at  the  Vaudeville  !  Am  I 
to  be  told  that  Mr.  Mulholland  could  not  do  everything 
for  that  piece  at  Camberwell  that  Mr.  Frohman  is  doing 
for  it  in  the  Strand,  without  raising  his  prices  one 
farthing,  or  even  making  any  particularly  expensive 
engagement  ? 

It  looks,  then,  as  if  the  West-End  theatre  were  to 
be  driven  back  on  serious  dramatic  art  after  all.  Of 
course  there  will  always  be  the  sort  of  West-End  pro- 
duction, supported  by  deadheads,  which  is  nothing  but 
a  preliminary  advertisement  for  the  tour  of  "  a  London 
success."  Personal  successes  will  be  made  in  very  bad 
plays  by  popular  favourites  like  Miss  Louie  Freear  and 
Mr.  Penley.  But  legitimate  business  at  high-priced  West- 
End  houses  must  at  last  be  forced  in  the  direction  of 
better  plays,  probably  with  the  extreme  runs  shorter 
than  at  present,  but  most  likely  with  the  average  run 
longer.  And  the  better  plays  will  make  short  work 
of  the  incompetent  fashionable  actor.  When  Mr. 
Forbes  Robertson  was  wasting  his  energies  on  fashion- 
able plays  at  the  Garrick  with  Miss  Kate  Rorke,  there 
was  not  a  pin  to  choose  between  him  and  any  other 
fashionable  leading  man.  In  Hamlet  and  Joseph 
Surface  there  are  a  good  many  thousand  pounds  to 
choose.  When  the  plays  that  are  no  plays  are  all 
driven  to  the  suburbs,  the  actors  who  are  no  actors 
will  have  to  go  after  them  ;  and  then  perhaps  the 
actors  who  are  actors  will  come  back. 

This  is  why  I  began  by  saying  that  what  has  just 
happened  at  the  Camberwell  Theatre  was  the  expected 
coming  in  an  unexpected  place.  The  higher  class  of 
play  has  appeared,  not  at  the  West  End,  but  in  the 
suburbs.  The  reappearance  of  a  once  famous  actress 
for  whom  the  fashionable  stage  found  no  use,  and  of  a 
few  younger  people  who  had  exposed  themselves  to 
West-End  managerial  suspicion  by  the  exhibition  of  a 
specific  professional  talent  and  skill,  has  occurred  on 
the  same  occasion.  That,  however,  is  a  mere  accident. 
A  year  ago  no  West-End  manager  would  have  con- 
sidered a  play  of  the  class  of  "The  Vagabond  King" 
commercially  practicable.  A  year  or  so  hence  managers 
in  search  of  "high-class  drama"  will  probably  be 
imploring  Mr.  Parker  to  let  them  have  something  as 
high  as  possible  above  the  heads  of  the  public.  Thus 
does  the  whirligig  of  time  bring  its  revenges. 

Whoever  has  glanced  at  the  notices  of  Mr.  Parker's 
play  will  have  gathered  here  and  there  that  there  is 
something  wrong  with  it.  Now  what  I  wish  to  convey 
is  that  there  is  something  right  with  it,  and  that  this 
something  right  is  exactly  the  something  wrong  of 
which  my  romantic  colleagues  complain.  It  is  true 
that  they  too  find  something  right  with  it — something 
"  beautiful  and  true,"  as  they  call  it  ;  but  to  me  this  bit 
of  romantic  beauty  and  truth  is  a  piece  of  immoral 
nonsense  that  spoils  the  whole  work.  If  Mr.  Parker 
wishes  to  get  on  safe  ground  as  a  dramatist,  he  must 
take  firm  hold  of  the  fact  that  the  present  transition 
from  romantic  to  sincerely  human  drama  is  a  revolu- 
tionary one,  and  that  those  who  make  half-revolutions 
dig  their  own  graves.  Nothing  is  easier  than  for  a 
modern  writer  only  half  weaned  from  Romance  to  mix 
the  two,  especially  in  his  youth,  when  he  is  pretty  sure 
to  have  romantic  illusions  about  women  long  after  he 
has  arrived  at  a  fairly  human  view  of  his  own  sex. 
This  is  precisely  what  has  happened  to  Mr.  Parker. 
Into  the  middle  of  an  exiled  court  which  has  set  up 
its  mock  throne  in  furnished  lodgings  in  London,  and 
which  he  has  depicted  in  an  entirely  disillusioned 
human  manner,  he  drops  an  ultra-romantic  heroine. 
If  this  were  done  purposely,  with  the  object  of  re- 
ducing the  romantic  to  absurdity,  and  preaching  the 
worth  of  the  real,  there  are  plenty  of  works,  from 
"Don  Quixote"  to  "Arms  and  the  Man,"  to  jus- 
tify it  as  the  classic  formula  of  the  human  school  in 
its  controversial  stage.  Or  if  it  were  done  with  the 
shallower  purpose  of  merely  enjoying  the  fantastic  in- 
congruity of  the  mixture,  then  we  should  have  at  once 


the  familiar  formula  of  comic  opera.  But  when  it  is 
done  unconsciously — when  the  artist  designs  his  heroine 
according  to  an  artificial  convention  of  moral  and 
physical  prettiness,  and  confessedly  draws  all  the  rest 
in  the  light  of  a  perception  of  "the  true  meaning  of 
life,"  the  result  is  the  incongruity  of  comic  opera  with- 
out its  fun  and  fantasy,  and  the  Quixotic  belittlement 
of  romance  without  its  affirmation  of  the  worth  of 
reality.  Mr.  Parker's  Vagabond  King  married  to  Stella 
Desmond  is  like  Balzac's  Mercadet  married  to  Black 
Eyed  Susan.  Whoever  has  come  to  a  clear  under- 
standing with  himself  as  between  romance  and  reality 
will  be  able  to  follow  with  perfect  intelligence  the  waver- 
ings of  Mr.  Louis  Parker's  play  between  failure  and 
success.  When  Miss  Lena  Ashwell  gets  the  play  com- 
pletely on  the  romantic  plane,  and  makes  the  audience 
for  the  moment  unconscious  of  all  other  planes  by 
acting  so  beautifully  saturated  with  feeling  as  to  appear 
almost  religious  (it  has  been  plain  to  the  wise,  any 
time  these  two  years,  that  Miss  Ashwell  was  on  the 
way  to  a  high  place  in  her  art),  the  audience  is  satis- 
fied and  delighted  to  the  seventh  heaven.  But  she 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  King  and  the  parasites  of 
the  exiled  Court  to  get  their  scenes  definitely  on  the 
realistic  plane.  At  her  romantic  pitch  they  are  out 
of  tune  ;  for  the  audience,  accustomed  to  that  pitch, 
conceives  that  they  are  flat  rather  than  she  sharp.  If 
the  effect  were  reversed,  the  play  would  be  irretrievably 
ruined  by  their  reduction  of  her  to  absurdity.  For, 
judged  by  serious  human  standards,  she  is  an  objec- 
tionable and  mischievous  person.  She  begins  by  con- 
niving with  the  King's  mother  to  entrap  him  into 
prostitution.  She  allows  him  to  ruin  and  degrade  him- 
self, and  to  beggar  her,  in  the  true  romantic  manner, 
so  that  she  may  be  able  to  make  a  "  sacrifice."  In  the 
end  she  spoils  the  moral  of  the  play  and  utterly  dis- 
credits his  discovery  of  "  the  true  meaning  of  life,"  and 
his  resolution  to  live  by  honest  toil,  by  enabling  him 
to  face  their  stern  realities  from  the  comfortable  van- 
tage ground  of  a  pretty  cottage  at  Highgate  and  a 
charming  wife  with  money  enough  left  to  indulge  in 
the  smartest  frocks.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  true  meaning  of  life  :  nothing  could  pander  more 
amiably  and  abjectly  to  that  miserable  vital  incapacity 
to  which  life  at  its  imagined  best  means  only  what  a 
confectioner's  shop-window  means  to  a  child.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  no  such  experience  as  that  of  the 
Vagabond  King  could  redeem  any  man  :  one  might 
as  well  try  to  refine  gold  by  holding  it  to  the  spark  of  a 
glowworm.  The  woman  declares  that  she  has  sacri- 
ficed this,  that  and  the  other,  and  has  nothing  left  but 
love  (the  cottage  and  dresses  not  being  worth  men- 
tioning) ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  she  has  neither  lost 
nor  gained  one  jot  or  tittle,  being  exactly  the  same 
unmeaning  romantic  convention  at  the  end  of  the  play 
as  at  the  beginning. 

When  the  world  gets  a  serious  fit,  and  the  desire  for 
a  true  knowledge  of  the  world  and  a  noble  life  in  it  at 
all  costs  arises  in  men  and  lifts  them  above  lusting  for 
the  trivial  luxuries  and  ideals  and  happy  endings  of 
romance,  romance,  repudiated  by  art  and  challenged  by 
religion,  falls  back  on  its  citadel,  and  announces  that  it 
has  given  up  all  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked 
world,  and  recognizes  that  nothing  is  eternally  valid  and 
all-redeeming  but  Love.  That  is  to  say,  the  romanticist 
is  blind  enough  to  imagine  that  the  humanist  will 
accept  the  abandonment  of  all  his  minor  lies  as  a  bribe 
for  the  toleration  of  the  most  impudent  of  all  lies.  "  I 
am  willing  to  be  redeemed,  and  even  religious,"  says 
the  converted  romanticist,  "if  only  the  business  be 
managed  by  a  pretty  woman  who  will  be  left  in  my 
arms  when  the  curtain  falls."  And  this  is  just  how  the 
Vagabond  King  gets  out  of  his  difficulties.  Has  Mr. 
Parker,  a  disciple  of  Richard  Wagner,  forgotten  these 
lines  ? — > 

"  Nicht  Gut,  nicht  Gold,  noch  gottliche  Pracht ; 
nicht  Haus,  nicht  Hof,  noch  herrischer  Prunk ; 
nicht  triiber  Vertrage  triigender  Bund, 
noch  heuchelnder  Sitte  hartes  Gesetz  : 
selig  in  Lust  und  Leid  lasst  die  Licbe  nur  sein." 
There  is  the  arch  lie  formulated  by  the  master's  hand  ! 
But  when  he  completed  the  work  by  finding  the  music 
for   the   poem,    he  found   no   music   for   that  :  the 
Nibelungen  score  is  guiltless  of  it.    I  presume  Wagner 
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had  by  that  time  made  up  his  mind  that  a  world  in 
which  all  the  women  were  piously  willing  to  be 
redeemed  xiby  a  Siegfried,  and  all  the  men  by  a 
Brynhild,  would  find'their  way  to  the  bottomless  pit  by 
quite  as  short  a  cut  as  the  most  cynical  of  the  volup- 
tuaries who  enjoy  themselves  without  claiming  divine 
honours  for  their  passions.  Mr.  Parker  may  take  my 
word  for  it,  that  Vagabond  King  of  his  will  be  damned 
yet,  in  spite  of  pretty  Stella  Desmond,  unless  he  can 
find  a  means  to  save  himself.  He  that  would  save  his 
soul  (not  get  it  saved  for  him,  mind)  must  first  lose  it ; 
and  he  must  lose  it  in  earnest,  and  not  keep  back  a 
pretty  woman  and  a  cottage  at  Highgate  after  the 
prudent  manner  of  Ananias. 

Though  this  be  an  adverse  criticism,  yet  it  is  no 
small  compliment  to  Mr.  Parker  that  he  has  come 
within  reach  of  it.  He  has  fallen,  like  many  another 
artist  before  him,  through  woman  worship,  " 'arter  all, 
an  amiable  weakness,"  as  the  elder  Weller  observed  of 
wife-beating,  which  is  another  mode  of  the  same 
phenomenon.  However  "beautiful  and  true"  may  be 
his  assumption  that  the  best  woman  is  far  better  than 
the  best  man,  and  however  loathsome  and  cynical  may 
be  my  assumption  that  she  is  not — nay,  that  as  women 
are  treated  at  present  she  is  almost  certain,  other 
things  being  equal,  to  be  a  good  deal  worse — I  venture 
to  think  that  Mr.  Parker  will  find  that  more  convincing 
plays  can  be  got  out  of  my  assumption  than  out  of  his. 
At  the  same  time  I  am  bound  to  add  that  the  very  worst 
real  woman  I  ever  knew  was  better  than  Mr.  Parker's 
paragon,  whose  conduct,  like  that  of  all  romantic 
heroines,  will  not  stand  a  moment's  serious  investi- 
gation. 

The  play  has  a  cast  which  would  rank  as  a  strong 
one  at  any  West-End  theatre.  Besides  Miss  Bateman 
and  Miss  LenaAshwell,  there  is  Miss  Phyllis  Broughton. 
Mr.  Murray  Carson  is  the  Vagabond  King ;  Mr. 
George  Grossmith,  junior,  the  other  King,  both  sup- 
ported by  a  Court  including  Mr.  Sidney  Brough,  Mr. 
Gilbert  Farquhar,  and  Mr.  L.  D.  Mannering,  who  will 
be  remembered  for  some  remarkable  work  in  Eliza- 
bethan drama.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

NO  change  was  made  by  the  Bank  of  England 
directors  in  the  standard  rate  of  discount  on  Thurs- 
day. The  Bank  return  was  a  surprise  even  to  those 
who  had  watched  the  borrowing  transactions  from 
Threadneedle  Street  during  the  week.  These  eventually 
proved  to  have  been  of  a  magnitude  that  few  had  anti- 
cipated. "Other"  securities  showed  a  decrease  of 
^3, 1 13, 185,  and  the  Government  securities  a  falling  off  of 
200,000.  Other  deposits  showed  a  fall  of  ^4, 217, 409. 
Remaining  movements  were  not  so  extensive.  Finally 
the  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  at  48^30  per  cent, 
showed  an  increase  of  4^59  per  cent,  on  the  previous 
return.  The  result  of  this  surprise  in  the  Bank  figures 
was  that  the  discount  houses  held  a  hastily  summoned 
meeting  on  Thursday,  and  decided  to  raise  their  allow- 
ances for  deposits  to  1^  and  if  per  cent,  respectively 
for  money  at  call  and  notice.  Short  loans  were  easily 
obtained  at  about  if.  Discount  rates  hardened,  both 
three-months  bank  paper  and  that  of  six-months  date 
having  been  quoted  at  about  2f  per  cent. 

The  Stock  Markets,  as  a  whole,  were  very  quiet 
indeed  during  the  week,  and  yesterday  morning  very 
few  noteworthy  changes  were  shown  on  Monday's  open- 
ing quotations.  Consols  remained  steady  and  Home 
Rails  were  neglected,  with  prices  fairly  well  maintained. 
As  regards  American  Railways,  changes  were  very  few, 
the  tendency  during  the  early  part  of  the  week  having 
been  to  droop  in  sympathy  with  New  York  ;  whilst 
some  recovery  was  marked  on  Thursday.  The  Foreign 
Market  suffered  from  complete  neglect. 

As  regards  the  South  African  Mining  Market  there 
was  little  improvement  on  the  idleness  that  distinguished 
business  toward  the  end  of  last  week.  On  Monday 
there  was  a  slight  fall,  the  only  interesting  move  having 
been  that  in  Chartereds,  which  were  adversely  affected 
by  a  rumour  that  500,000  new  shares  would  be  offered 
to  the  public  at  3.     On  Tuesday  there  was  still  a 


tendency  to  let  prices  dribble,  the  only  element  of 
interest  in  the  market  being  supplied  by  Goldfields,  it 
having  been  rumoured  that  Simmer  shares  were  to  be 
distributed  by  the  Goldfields  people  by  way  of  bonus. 
But  the  following  day  this  story  was  contradicted,  and  it 
was  said  that  the  Goldfields  people  intended  giving 
their  bonus  in  quite  another  form.  The  result  of  the 
four  days'  business  was  that  by  yesterday  morning  the 
leading  Rand  shares  showed  some  declines  on  Saturday's 
closing,  but  these  were  in  no  case  very  serious. 

A  well-known  City  editor  referred  last  week  to  the 
helpless  state  of  the  Westralian  market  directly  support 
was  withdrawn.  There  never  was  a  remark  with  less 
truth  in  it.  From  the  first  day  on  which  Kangaroos 
formed  a  separate  section  of  the  mining  department  to 
the  present  time  this  market  has  been,  comparatively 
speaking,  without  financial  bolstering.  It  is  true  that 
one  or  two  houses,  such  as  the  Whittaker  Wrights,  the 
Stonehams  and  the  Joint  Stock  Group,  have  stood 
loyally  by  their  shares.  But  these  people  would  have 
found  it  hard,  after  exhausting  months  of  patient  loyalty 
to  their  companies,  to  sustain  the  present  little  boom 
had  not  genuine  support  been  forthcoming  from  else- 
where. The  fact  is  that  the  market  has  been  extra- 
ordinarily well  supported  by  Adelaide,  whilst  investors 
at  home  are  roused  to  the  real  future  that  Westraliahas 
before  her.  During  the  few  days  between  Saturday  last 
and  yesterday  morning  there  was  a  slight  check  on  the 
upward  march — a  sign  healthy  rather  than  otherwise. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  realizations,  but  those  who 
followed  the  market  must  have  been  astonished  at  the 
rapidity  with  which  these  shares  were  picked  up  by 
dealers.  The  old  favourites  occupied  chief  attention, 
Lake  View  Consols,  Horseshoes,  Boulders,  Boulder 
Perseverance,  Kalgurlis,  and  Lake  View  South  all  re- 
ceiving a  large  share  of  interest.  Among  Land  Com- 
panies Associateds  and  London  and  Globes  were  well 
supported  ;  whilst  on  Thursday  there  was  considerable 
bidding  for  Hannans'  Gold  Estates,  which  were  quoted 
at  1  /'0.  Owing  to  realizations  already  mentioned  there 
were  not  the  usual  marked  advances  to  be  chronicled, 
but  at  least  there  were  no  marked  declines. 

Consistency  is  a  virtue  apparently  unrecognised  by 
our  worthy  contemporary  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette," 
which  has  suddenly  developed  an  affection  for  the 
European  Petroleum  Company.  The  European,  we 
are  told,  "owns  some  very  extensive  oil-fields  in  the 
south-east  of  Europe  and  the  Caucasus.  Those  at 
Baku  cover  no  acres  of  land  with  twenty-one  wells," 
&c.  &c.  !  The  paragraph  then  continues,  "The  result 
is  that  inquiries  are  springing  up  for  the  shares,  the 
only  dealings  being  in  the  Deferred,  which  have  been 
changing  hands  at  145.  to  155-.  in  the  past  day  or  two." 
Although  little  is  known  of  these  eager  inquiries  for 
petroleum  shares,  we  are  none  the  less  prepared  to  give 
our  contemporary  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  But  how 
different  is  this  flattering  tribute  to  the  tone  taken  by 
the  "Pall  Mall"  last  year,  when  the  Company  first 
came  out  !  After  reading  the  vigorous  language  pub- 
lished by  the  "  Pall  Malt"  in  those  days,  some  of  us 
had  concluded  that  no  good  could  come  out  of  the 
European  Petroleum  Company. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Regan  has  written  as  follows  : — "  In  a 
recent  issue  of  the  '  Saturday  Review  '  you  say  that  I 
did  not  pay  the  men  sent  to  West  Africa  their  wages. 
It  is  very  unfortunate  that  gentlemen  of  the  Press  will 
continue  to  libel  me.  The  statement  is  entirely  false 
(pardon  my  way  of  putting  it).  I  hold  receipts  in  full 
from  every  man  in  my  employment,  and  I  shall  be  glad 
if  the  Editor  will  furnish  me  with  the  name  and  address 
of  any  one  said  to  have  a  claim  against  me." 

This  is  very  interesting  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  to 
what  Mr.  Regan  refers.  In  our  issue  of  2  October  we 
pointed  to  the  sudden  appearance  of  Mr.  Regan  on 
the  scene  of  action  again,  to  the  egotistical  advertise- 
ment of  his  "  system  "  which  had  been  appearing  in 
the  Press,  and  to  his  meditated  enterprises  in  connexion 
with  Klondyke.  There  was  so  much  self-laudation  on 
the  part  of  this  bumptious  little  man  that  we  felt  it  our 
duty  to  unveil  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  making 
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references  to  the  Charterland  Consolidated  fiasco  and 
sundry  little  deals  with  the  Ashantee  princes. 

The  only  statement  in  our  paragraphs  that  could 
possibly  have  called  forth  Mr.  Regan's  extraordinary 
letter  is  the  following:  "  He  is  not  any  longer  satisfied 
with  Africa  and  is  anxious  to  sell  claims  in  Klondyke. 
Three  of  his  men,  we  are  told,  arrived  on  the  fields  last 
May.  This  may  be  so,  but  we  cannot  forget  an  occa- 
sion on  which  Mr.  Regan  stated  that  an  agent  of  his 
arrived  in  a  certain  place  in  Africa  within  a  space  of 
time  physically  impossible  to  any  traveller  that  ever 
lived."  Seeing  that  there  is  no  reference  in  this  to  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Regan's  note,  we  can  only  look  on  the 
latter  as  a  piece  of  foolish  but  characteristic  bounce. 

Mr.  Whittaker  Wright  must  look  to  his  laurels. 
Albert  F.  Calvert  has  entered  or  is  about  to  enter  the 
field  of  Klondyke  enterprise.  Mr.  Calvert  is  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  the  vainest  young  man  in  the 
City  of  London,  and  it  is  certain  that  what  Carlyle 
would  have  described  as  the  ego  is  a  strong  though 
shallow  element  in  his  not  very  complex  character. 
But  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  social  personality 
of  this  new  British  Columbian.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
unlike  most  promoters,  he  is  a  quiet  young  man,  with 
gentle,  even  ladylike,  manners — that  he  loves  to 
clatter  through  the  City  under  the  awe  inspiring  shadow 
of  purple  livery.  But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  he 
has  confined  his  feats  of  valour  to  the  City  and  the 
Turf,  although  in  both  of  these  fortune-hunting 
grounds  he  has  earned  a  reputation  that  will  not  be 
easily  forgotten.  Mr.  Calvert  has  appeared  before  the 
world  as  a  purveyor  of  books,  written  or  caused  to  be 
written  by  himself.  The  last  of  these  has  just  made  its 
appearance,  and  is  offered  to  an  unsolicitous  public  at 
a  guinea.  It  deals  with  "my"  fourth  journey  to 
Western  Australia,  and  contains  "my"  portrait  as  a 
frontispiece.  If  it  receives  as  flattering  a  reception  at 
the  hands  of  the  local  Press  as  his  former  works,  it 
would  have  been  better  for  Mr.  Calvert  had  he  never 
published  it.  The  Westralian  journals  were  most  rude 
regarding  his  previous  literary  efforts,  some  even 
insinuating  that  he  had  never  been  near  a  goldfield  in 
his  life.  Perhaps  Mr.  Calvert  would  have  been  more 
in  his  element  writing  a  book  on  the  mysteries  of  the 
Turf,  explaining  how  to  gain  popularity  in  sporting 
circles  by  scratching  the  favourite  and  winning  with  a 
"  surprise." 

Now  that  Mr.  Calvert  is  contemplating  a  new  field  of 
enterprise  in  British  Columbia,  it  is  well  just  to  glance 
at  the  present  position  of  some  of  his  Westralian 
ventures.  Many  of  them  have  mysteriously  evaporated 
either  through  amalgamation  or  other  causes.  The  few 
that  are  left  make  rather  a  funereal  show,  especially  as 
compared  with  the  flourish  of  trumpets  and  beating  of 
drums  that  announced  their  birth.  The  Consolidated 
Gold  Mines  of  Western  Australia  is  a  reconstruction. 
A  meeting  of  the  new  Company  was  held  on  29  Decem- 
ber, 1896.  But  the  directors  were  "  unable  to  prepare 
the  balance-sheet  in  time  to  submit  to  the  shareholders." 
Therefore  the  meeting  was  adjourned  till  30  March, 
1897,  when  the  accounts  were  to  have  been  submitted. 
Was  that  adjourned  meeting  ever  held  ?  We  cannot 
say.  But  we  do  know  that  no  mention  of  it  was  made 
in  the  Press  on  31  March,  and  even  the  announcement 
did  not  appear  among  the  ordinary  list  of  company 
meetings  on  30  March.  Until  the  directors  are  kind 
enough  to  send  us  a  balance-sheet  or  statement  of  ac- 
counts we  shall  have  to  conclude  that  they  had  their 
own  reasons  for  this  mysterious  silence. 

Another  of  Mr.  Calvert's  enterprises  is  the  North- 
West  Australian  Goldfields.  In  this  case  the  purchase 
price  reached  the  ridiculously  large  sum  of  ,£180,000. 
The  £1  shares  stand  at  a  discount  of  10s.,  although 
prices  generally  have  never  been  so  high  in  the  Westra- 
lian Mining  Market  as  they  are  at  the  present  time. 
The  last  quotation  for  the  shares  in  the  Imperial  Cor- 
poration of  Western  Australia,  another  of  Mr.  Calvert's 
enterprises,  shows  a  discount  of  165-.  3^.  These  three 
cases  show  the  present  draggled  condition  of  the 
Westralian  ventures  on  which  Mr.  Calvert  started  with 
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so  much  bounce  and  self-advertisement.  If  he  wishes 
to  succeed  in  British  Columbia,  he  must  certainly  adopt 
a  somewhat  sounder  policy. 

$ 

The  letters  which  Messrs.  Barnato  Brothers  have 
sent  to  various  charitable  institutions,  together  with 
cheques  amounting  to  ,£16,300,  show  that  our  earnest 
appeal  on  this  subject  was  not  in  vain.  We  pointed 
out  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  there  were  no  public 
works  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Barnato,  no  eleemosynary 
foundations.  But  Messrs.  Barnato  Brothers  in  their 
letter  state  that  it  is  within  their  knowledge  that  the 
late  Mr.  B.  I.  Barnato  intended  to  make  certain  testa- 
mentary bequests  to  charities.  This  is  better  than  we 
had  thought. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Lipton  : — 

City  Road,  London,  E.C.,  19  October,  1897. 
Sir, — With  reference  to  the  paragraph  in  your  issue 
of  the  gth  inst.,  in  which  it  is  said  "  I  had  advertised 
my  payment  of  ,£50,000  as  the  record  sum  for  duty  on 
tea,  and  this  had  been  promptly  contradicted,"  I  should 
like  to  know  the  name  of  a  firm  that  had  paid  a  larger 
sum  in  one  cheque  for  duty  on  tea.  Notwithstanding 
my  letter  to  the  "  Times  "  (copy  of  which  is  enclosed) 
and  other  newspapers,  no  claimant  has  come  forward  to 
substantiate  the  assertions  that  have  been  made  regard- 
ing larger  payments  in  one  sum.  You  also  make  the 
statement  that  a  tobacco  house  had  paid  ^150,000  for 
duty  in  one  cheque,  but  this  again  appears  to  be  a 
mere  general  assertion,  no  authority  being  quoted  for 
it.  Even  had  it  been  the  fact,  I  do  not  see  how  it  would 
affect  my  claim  for  the  largest  payment  for  duty  on  tea, 
as  you  put  it. 

Your  paragraph  seems  to  me  to  have  been  based  on 
mere  generalities,  and  as  I  know  it  is  far  from  your 
desire  to  do  me  an  injustice  by  lending  your  authority 
to  the  publication  of  same,  which  would  of  itself  give  a 
colourable  genuineness  to  the  groundless  assertions 
referred  to,  I  am  sure  you  will  give  equal  publicity  to 
this  correction.  —  I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Thomas  J.  Lipton. 
We  are  glad  to  publish  Mr.  Lipton's  communication, 
though  we  scarcely  think  the  matter  so  important  as  he 
apparently  does.  Nevertheless  we  shall  be  sorry  if  we 
have  confounded  Mr.  Lipton's  tea  with  some  one  else's 
tobacco  ;  and,  anyhow,  we  cheerfully  congratulate  him 
on  being  in  a  position  to  write  cheques  for  ,£50,000  in  so 
freehanded  a  manner. 

In  our  last  issue  we  referred  to  Mr.  Whittaker 
Wright's  big  British  Columbian  enterprise  which  is 
to  make  its  appearance  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 
One  or  two  details  have  been  altered,  but  otherwise 
our  statement  is  confirmed  by  a  recent  registration  at 
Somerset  House.  The  capital  is  to  be  a  million  and  a 
half,  entirely  divided  into  £1  shares. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

BRUMMAGEM  GUNS. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Bass,  the  vendor  to  the  Webley  &  Scott 
Revolver  and  Arms  Company,  Limited,  asks  a  purchase 
consideration  of  ,£324,720,  and  it  is  not  even  stated 
whether  he  will  accept  any  of  this  in  shares.  If  the 
public  pay  away  this  huge  sum  they  will  be  taking  a 
leap  in  the  dark.  The  prospectus  contains  no  mention 
of  valuation,  although  the  most  important  acquisition  in 
the  purchase  of  businesses  of  this  kind  is  the  factories 
and  other  material  assets.  It  can  scarcely  be  possible 
that  the  British  public  will  invest  so  blindly  in  a  largely 
capitalized  concern  such  as  this  is.  The  only  guarantee 
that  there  is  an  active  business  at  all  is  a  certificate  by 
Messrs.  Turquand,  Young  &  Co.  showing  profits  from  the 
three  business  to  be  acquired  to  have  been  ,£15,412  in 
1894,  ,£"19,082  in  1895  and  ,£30,301  in  1896.  These  are 
not  certified  as  net  profits,  and,  as  we  have  before  pointed 
out,  gross  profits  have  a  habit  of  being  swallowed  up 
by  circumstances  over  which  even  company-promoters 
have  no  control.  Besides,  in  this  case  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  there  is  evidently  borrowed  money  in 
the  firm,  which  is  scarcely  a  sign  of  prosperity.  As  to 
the  growth  in  the  profits  last  year,  there  is  no  proof 
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that  expenses  were  not  cut  down  with  a  view  to  the 
present  issue.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  say  that  such 
is  the  case  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  forget  that  un- 
natural economies,  such  as  the  waiving  of  partners' 
remuneration  and  working  with  an  inadequate  staff, 
have  been  resorted  to  before  now,  with  a  view  to 
making  profits  appear  as  swollen  as  possible.  The 
capital  of  the  Company  is  ,£335.000,  in  33,500  Cumula- 
tive Preference  shares  of  ^5  each  and  33,500  Ordinary 
shares  of  ,£5  each. 

NO   PROPER  VALUATION. 

We  are  getting  sick  and  tired  of  appealing  for 
proper  valuation  reports  !  Half  the  industrial  enter- 
prises that  are  floated  seem  to  lack  the  employment 
of  a  proper  independent  person  to  ascertain  the  true 
monetary  value  of  their  property  and  assets.  The 
promoters  of  Thomas  Turner  (Leicester),  Limited,  are 
arch  offenders  in  this  respect.  It  is  possible  to  forgive 
people  who  ignore  the  value  of  assets  altogether,  but 
in  this  case  those  who  drafted  the  prospectus  have 
the  impudence  to  refer  to  the  assets  in  the  most  half- 
and-half,  irresponsible  manner.  No  doubt  this  may 
satisfy  a  few  of  the  ignorant  and  inexperienced,  but 
it  will  only  rouse  misgivings  in  the  breasts  of  those 
whom  long  experience  has  taught  to  note  the  short- 
comings rather  than  the  strength  of  prospectuses.  It 
is  true  that  certain  premises  at  Leicester  are  valued 
by  Messrs.  Hincks  &  Shakespeare,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
valuation  is  without  independent  guarantee.  Messrs. 
E.  Layton  Bennett  &  Company  certify  the  net  profits. 
These,  so  far  as  the  certificate  goes,  are  fairly  satis- 
factory. But  then  the  certificate  does  not  go  very  far. 
It  jumbles  three  years  up  together,  and  then  takes  the 
average.  Then  thirteen  months  are  taken  by  them- 
selves. It  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  this  unnatural 
way  of  describing  profits  is  necessary  to  a  prosperous 
business.  The  obvious  method  is  to  take  each  year 
separately,  and  let  each  year  represent  the  natural 
number  of  twelve  months.  Any  departure  from  this 
straightforward  and  businesslike  way  of  revealing 
profits  suggests  that  there  is  something  which  the 
promoters  or  accountants  wish  to  conceal.  These 
points  are  well  worth  considering  by  the  prospective 
investor  who  is  asked  to  contribute  to  £^40,000  pur- 
chase consideration.  The  capital  of  the  Company  is 
,£45,000,  divided  into  30,000  Six  per  Cent.  Cumulative 
Preference  shares  of  _£i  each  and  15,000  Ordinary 
shares  of  _£i  each.  Seeing  that  the  purchase  price 
is  ,£40,000,  the  balance  does  not  seem  much  on 
which  to  run  this  business  office  and  library  furnishers 
and  manufacturers  of  "  shoe  findings."  An  unholy 
mixture  ! 

WESTRALIAN  TIMBER  ENTERPRISE. 

The  M.  C.  Davies  Karri  and  Jarrah  Company, 
Limited,  has  been  formed  with  a  capital  of  a  quarter  of 
a  million,  divided  into  75,000  Six  per  Cent.  Cumulative 
Preference  shares  and  175,000  Ordinary  shares  of  ,£1 
each.  As  suggested  by  the  title,  the  object  of  the 
enterprise  is  to  acquire  the  timber  concession,  freehold 
forest  estates,  agricultural  lands,  pastoral  leases,  rail- 
ways, rolling  stock,  jetties,  sawmills,  boats,  barges, 
stock  of  timber,  live  stock,  stores,  &c,  now  held  by  the 
vendors,  the  M.  C.  Davies  Company,  Limited,  at 
Karridale,  W.A. ,  and  to  take  over  as  a  going  concern 
the  timber  business  now  carried  on  by  the  Company  in 
the  Australian  Colonies,  London,  Johannesburg  (S.A.), 
and  elsewhere.  The  timber  land  consists  of  a  compact 
block,  covering  an  area  of  about  68,000  acres  in  the 
Sussex  district  in  the  south-west  corner  of  Western 
Australia,  which  is  covered  with  timber,  both  Karri  and 
Jarrah.  There  are  also  about  51,000  acres  of  pastoral 
leases.  The  concession  was  granted  in  1882  by  the  West 
Australian  Government ;  it  has  an  unexpired  term  of 
twenty-seven  years  from  January  1898  to  run,  and  is 
held  at  a  nominal  rent  of  ,£150  per  annum  ;  it  also 
carries  with  it  certain  pre-emptive  rights  of  purchase. 
The  purchase  price  fixed  by  the  vendors  is  ,£175,000, 
payable  as  to  ,£25,000  in  fully-paid  Preference  shares 
and  as  to  £50,000  in  fully-paid  Ordinary  shares,  and  as 
to  the '  balance  in  cash.  The  stock  and  assets  at 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  will  be  taken  over  at  cost 
price.  The  present  issue  is  of  100,000  Ordinary  and 
50,000  Preference  shares. 


KENT  COLLIERIES. 

The  Kent  Collieries  Corporation,  Limited,  a  recon- 
struction of  the  Kent  Coalfields  Syndicate,  Limited,  has 
been  formed  with  a  capital  of  ,£1, 500,000  in  jQi  shares. 
The  new  enterprise  is  intended  to  take  over  all  the 
assets  of  the  Syndicate,  and  for  this  purpose  the  price, 
,£1,275,000,  will  be  paid  as  to  ,£775, 000  in  cash  and 
£500,000  in  fully-paid  shares.  The  present  issue  con- 
sists of  1,000,000  shares.  The  "Financial  Times" 
condemns  the  scheme,  and  we  must  admit  that  we  have 
never  come  across  a  sillier  or  more  impudent  pro- 
spectus. We  advise  our  readers  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

Klondyke,  Yukon  and  Stewart  Pioneers  (Pool). — Too 
prospective. 

Paquin,  Limited  (Inquirer). — We  think  that  you  might 
do  better.  The  shares  at  §  are  at  a  very  fair  figure,  and  a  rise 
cannot  be  anticipated  unless  an  excellent  report  is  forthcoming. 

Insurance  (W.  N.,  Clifton).— Either  "The  Sun:'  or  the 
office  you  mention  would  suit.  The  former  is  in  our  opinion  the 
better. 

Harvey  Steel  Company  (J.  B.,  Waterloo). — We  see  no 
reason  why  you  should  sell. 

Newspaper  Shares  (Ranger,  United  Service  Club). — We 
do  not  recommend  either  of  the  shares  you  mention. 

Linotype  (Youth). — As  the  Company  seems  likely  to  suffer 
from  important  rivalry,  this  is  scarcely  the  time  to  buy. 

Old  Moore. — Will  you  let  us  know  in  what  Company  your 
friend  holds  shares  ? 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  KING  AND  CROWN  PRINCE  OF  GREECE 
AND  THE  "  SATURDAY  REVIEW." 

IN  connexion  with  this  matter,  elsewhere  fully  dis- 
cussed, we  have  received  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  Henry  Norman  : — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

S  a  vile  Club,  19  October. 

Sir, — On  25  September  you  published  a  letter 
"From  our  Special  Correspondent"  in  Athens,  in 
which  that  person  stated  that  he  had  "  had  an 
audience  with  the  King"  and  "  two  long  conversations 
with  the  Crown  Prince,"  and  proceeded  to  write  as 
follows  : — 

"  The  King  was  frank  enough.  He  candidly  owned 
that  at  first,  misled  by  an  English  Radical  journalist, 
he  fondly  hoped  that  England,  still  boiling  over  with 
indignation  at  the  Armenian  massacres,  would  help 
Greece  materially  ;  but,  when  disabused  of  this  idea  by 
private  letters  as  well  as  by  the  official  utterances  of 
Sir  E.  Egerton,  he  fully  and  firmly  believed  that  a 
blockade  of  the  Pira;us  would  have  afforded  him  an 
excuse  for  abstaining  from  a  war  for  which  he  knew  his 
country  was  unprepared,  against  a  foe  for  whom  he 
knew  it  was  no  match." 

I  knew,  of  course,  that  this  was  not  only  an  invention 
on  the  part  of  your  Correspondent,  but  a  ridiculous  one, 
showing,  as  it  did,  that  he  had  no  knowledge  whatever 
of  H.M.  the  King,  Sir  Edward  Egerton,  myself,  or  the 
situation  in  Athens  before  the  war.  I  did  not,  however, 
think  it  necessary  to  trouble  you  with  any  contradic- 
tion. 

This  is  now  imposed  upon  me  as  a  duty  by  two  com- 
munications I  have  just  received.  H.M.  the  King  of 
the  Hellenes  has  been  pleased  to  inform  me,  through 
the  Greek  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Greek 
Charge"  d' Affaires  in  London,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
conversation  with  the  writer  of  your  article  the  above 
subjects  were  never  mentioned,  that  no  allusion  was 
made  on  either  side  to  Sir  Edward  Egerton  or  myself, 
and  that,  in  short,  the  whole  report  is  a  fiction. 
His  Majesty  was  good  enough  to  add  a  personal 
repudiation  of  the  statement  that  he  had  been  "  mis- 
led "  by  me,  in  terms  which  I  will  not  ask  you  to 
repeat. 

Your  Correspondent  proceeds  to  give  a  column  and  a 
quarter  of  alleged  utterances  of  the  Crown  Prince. 
These,  to  anybody  who  knows  the  reserved  character 
and  great  discretion  of  his  Royal  Highness,  were 
equally  preposterous.    I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive 
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the  following-  telegram  concerning  them  from  the 
Crown  Prince  : — 

"  Tatoi,  17  October,  10  a.m. 
"  Have  only  just  read  correspondence  in  '  Saturday 
Review.'    Please  deny  it  absolutely. 

"  CONSTANTINE." 

You  have  thus,  in  all  good  faith,  been  made  the 
means  of  disseminating  a  series  of  venomous  falsehoods 
concerning  Greece,  and  these  have  unhappily  been 
widely  quoted  by  her  enemies  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  you  should  make  a  few 
inquiries  in  different  quarters  concerning  the  reputation 
of  your  Correspondent.  I  shall  be  happy  to  indicate  to 
you,  privately,  these  quarters. — I  am,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  Henry  Norman. 

Although  Mr.  Norman  speaks  of  the  writing  of  this 
letter  as  a  duty  imposed  upon  him,  we  wish  to  ask  him 
whether  it  is  not  a  duty  he  has  sought.  The  King  of 
Greece  is  quite  capable  of  contradicting  our  Corre- 
spondent's statements  for  himself ;  why  should  Mr. 
Henry  Norman  be  dragged  in  ?  We  need  not  discuss 
the  question  of  whether  our  Correspondent  "  had  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  H.M.  the  King  ...  or  the 
situation  in  Athens  before  the  war."  That  he  knows 
the  King  is  plain  enough  ;  and  Mr.  Norman  is  scarcely 
the  person  to  impugn  his  knowledge  of  the  situation. 
How  much  Mr.  Norman  really  knew  of  it  was  shown 
by  his  letters  to  the  "  Daily  Chronicle,"  of  which  we 
quote  a  specimen  elsewhere.  Mr.  Norman  does  not  seem 
to  realize  that  it  was  precisely  his  ignorance  of  the  situa- 
tion before  the  war  that  led  him  to  make  his  paper  the 
laughing  stock  of  Europe,  and  to  do  so  serious  an 
injury  to  its  reputation  that  it  will  take  years  to  recover. 
He  now  asks  us  to  throw  over  our  Correspondent 
because  the  King  and  Crown  Prince  deny  making  cer- 
tain statements.  We  prefer  to  throw  over  the  King 
and  Crown  Prince.  Our  Correspondent's  account  of 
the  interviews  bears  the  stamp  of  truth  ;  their  denials 
are  vague  and  formal.  Moreover  the  denials  come  a 
month  late,  and  one  of  them  from  the  young  man  who 
altered  the  famous  telegrams.  Mr.  Norman  says  we 
have  injured  Greece.  We  might  ask  what  Greece  has 
to  do  with  the  race  of  Dano-Germans  who  allowed 
themselves  to  be  persuaded  into  what  proved  an  ex- 
pensive and  humiliating  series  of  defeats?  Finally, 
Mr.  Norman  offers  to  libel  our  Correspondent  privately. 
While  thanking  him  we  decline  the  offer  ;  and  may 
point  out  that  it  would  be  more  seemly  if,  instead  of 
attacking  a  man  behind  his  back,  Mr.  Norman  would 
do  it  openly  in  other  quarters  which  are  open  to  him. 
Such  an  offer  as  this  would  discredit  an  infinitely 
stronger  case. 

THE  CASE  OF  MRS.  CAREW. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — If  the  case  of  Mrs.  Carewis  about  to  be  argued 
before  an  English  tribunal,  it  is  better  not  to  discuss  it 
at  any  length,  but  the  facts  are  very  imperfectly  known 
in  this  country  (I  have  not  succeeded  in  procuring 
anything  like  a  full  report  of  the  trial),  and  I  hope 
some  one  will  give  them  to  us  in  greater  detail. 

There  is  no  kind  of  case  in  which  we  are  likely  to 
arrive  at  such  unsatisfactory  results  as  a  trial — especi- 
ally of  a  wife — for  poisoning.  When  it  is  given  out 
that  a  dog  is  mad,  he  has  not  much  chance  of  a  fair 
trial.  It  is  pretty  much  the  same  when  it  is  given  out 
that  a  wife  is  a  poisoner.  The  case  becomes  the  talk  of 
the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  the  facts  in  passing  from 
mouth  to  mouth  are  pretty  certain  to  be  exaggerated 
or  misstated.  The  jurors  all  enter  the  box  with  the 
belief  that  the  prisoner  is  guilty.  They  may  be  pre- 
pared to  return  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  if  the  Crown 
witnesses  break  down,  but  they  would  feel  that  in  that 
case  there  was  a  failure  of  justice  and  that  a  guilty 
person  had  been  allowed  to  escape  on  account  of  the 
insufficiency  of  proof.  In  addition  to  this,  most  of  the 
persons  concerned  in  the  trial  are  married  men  and  are 
strongly  impressed  with  the  danger  of  allowing  husband- 
poisoners,  who  have  so  many  opportunities  of  com- 
mitting the  crime,  to  escape  with  impunity.  If  an 
eminent  physician  declares  that  he  believes  the  case  was 
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not  one  of  poisoning  at  all,  he  is  treated  as  a  paid 
advocate.  Proof  that  the  deceased  man  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking  poisonous  drugs  is  looked  on  in  much  the  same 
light  as  an  alibi  is  in  ordinary  cases.  And  if  a  little 
poison — no  matter  how  little — is  found  in  the  body  and 
the  prisoner  had  (certainly  or  probably)  access  to  that 
kind  of  poison,  it  is  all  up  with  her.  Of  course,  when  a 
local  practitioner  of  no  great  note  gets  confused  over 
his  patient's  malady,  it  is  a  relief  to  him  to  find  grounds 
for  thinking  that  the  man  was  poisoned  and  that  the 
fatal  termination  of  his  illness  is  not  in  any  respect  the 
fault  of  his  physician.  The  only  chance  in  such  a  case 
(unless  the  prisoner  is  tried  at  a  distance  from  the  scene 
of  the  occurrence)  is  that  the  trial  should  be  conducted 
by  an  impartial  and  clear-headed  judge,  who  will  lay 
stress  upon  every  weak  point  in  the  case  for  the  Crown 
and  insist  strongly  on  the  duty  of  the  jury  to  give  the 
prisoner  the  benefit  of  every  reasonable  doubt.  Other- 
wise the  weakness  of  the  evidence  for  the  Crown  is  not 
improbably  regarded  as  merely  proving  the  cunning 
and  skill  of  the  prisoner.  A  motive  can  always  be 
found  when  it  is  hunted  for.  Probably  the  lives  of  the 
majority  of  husbands  are  insured  for  the  benefit  of  their 
wives,  so  that  we  have  here  a  motive  ready-made. 
Then  by  going  back  for  months,  somebody  has  heard 
either  of  them  say  something  which  implied  that  they 
were  not  on  good  terms ;  and  if  the  wife  has  had  a  love 
affair,  a  jury  of  men  may  regard  it  as  a  very  powerful 
motive.  The  alleged  motive  may  not  have  led  to 
murder  or  attempted  murder  in  one  case  out  of  a  thou- 
sand where  it  was  present,  and  there  may  be  nothing- 
in  the  prisoner's  antecedents  to  discriminate  her  from 
the  other  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  but  that  is  over- 
looked when  a  judge  or  jury  has  got  "  motive  on  the 
brain." — Yours  truly,  B.  L. 

"A  SEASIDE  FLIRT." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

9  October,  1897. 
Sir, — For  a  good  many  years  now  I  have  been 
honoured  and  delighted  by  having  from  time  to  time 
excellent  notices  in  the  "  Saturday  Review."  If  I  had 
not  been  so  often  praised  in  its  columns,  I  might  be 
crushed  by  a  notice  of  a  little  book  of  mine  called  "A 
Seaside  Flirt,"  which  appeared  in  your  last  issue,  or  I 
should  say  that  of  25  September.  The  story  is  not, 
perhaps,  up  to  much  ;  but  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if 
you  would  tell  my  rather  captious  critic,  what  he  or  she 
evidently  does  not  know,  that  the  rule  of  the  road  in 
France  is  precisely  opposite  to  what  obtains  in  Eng- 
land, and  carriages  and  cycles  alike  go  to  the  right. 

I  am  afraid  I  cannot  help  hoping  that  those  of  your 
readers  who  know  will  discount  the  vulgarity  along- 
with  the  new  road  information. — I  am  very  truly  yours, 
John  Strange  Winter, 
The  unfortunate  author  of  "  A  Seaside  Flirt." 

[In  this  matter  of  the  rule  of  the  road,  without  doubt 
"John  Strange  Winter"  is  absolutely  right  and  our 
reviewer  absolutely  wrong. — Ed.] 

DISCIPLINE  IN  THE  ARMY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — It  is  surprising  that  an  acute  person  like  Mr. 
G.  B.  Shaw  did  not,  in  his  letter  of  the  2nd  inst., 
support  his  scheme  of  military  reform  by  a  reference  to 
a  certain  recent  and  gratifying  example  of  a  soldiery 
nourished  on  the  principles  of  pure  democracy.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  Greek  army. 

Who  could  refuse  a  tribute  to  those  "civilized" 
captains  who  nobly  defied  discipline  and  their  com- 
mander-in-chief on  every  possible  occasion ;  and  to 
those  "civilized"  soldiers  who  debated  points  of  tactics 
with  their  officers,  and  advanced  to  or  retreated  from 
the  field  of  glory  without  the  unworthy  insult  of  an 
order?  Not  Mr.  Shaw,  I  am  certain.  What  a  con- 
trast were  these  free  spirits  to  the  base  Turks  ;  and 
above  all  to  those  unhappy  slaves  who,  crushed  by  the 
harsh  discipline  of  English  officers,  are  even  now 
trembling  before  the  free,  disciplineless  warriors  of  the 
Sudan  and  the  Indian  frontier  !  But  these  points  can 
only  be  driven  home  by  a  dialectician  like  Mr.  Shaw, 
and  I  leave  the  task  to  him. — Yours  truly, 

FORTINBRAS. 
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REVIEWS. 

A   DREARY  ANTHOLOGY. 

"  English  Lyric  Poetry,  1500-1700."  With  Introduc- 
tion by  Frederic  Ives  Carpenter.  London  :  Blackie. 
1897. 

THIS  dreary  and  superfluous  anthology,  for  which  "  a 
distinguished  Lecturer  on  English  Literature  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  "  is  responsible  as  Editor, 
and  Professor  C.  H.  Herford  as  sponsor,  purports  "to 
make  the  countless  beauties  of  our  elder  song-writers 
more  generally  familiar  and  an  appreciation  of  their 
mind  and  art  more  readily  attainable."  To  reprint  the 
veriest  "chestnuts,"  such  as  Spenser's  "  Prothalamion 
and  Epithalamion,"  Shakespeare's  "Who  is  Sylvia?" 
and  "Sigh  no  More,  Ladies,"  Milton's  "  Hymn  to  the 
Nativity"  and  "  L'Allegro "  and  "  II  Penseroso," 
Waller's  "Lines  on  a  Girdle"  and  "  Go,  lovely  Rose," 
and  scores  of  other  poems  which  are  as  familiar  as 
his  fingers  to  every  dabbler  in  English  poetry,  is  no 
doubt  to  make  them  more  familiar,  but  is  it  not  a  work 
of  supererogation  ?  Of  the  three  hundred  and  eleven 
transcripts — for  that,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  is  the 
exact  number — there  is  scarcely  a  piece  of  the  smallest 
value  which  is  not  a  stock  piece  in  current  selections. 
In  the  few  cases  in  which  the  author  has  exercised 
independent  judgment  he  is  certainly  not  to  be  con- 
gratulated. Nothing  can  warrant  the  insertion  in  a 
selection  of  lyrics  of  a  portion  of  the  argumentative 
dialogue  between  the  Red  Cross  Knight  and  Despair 
in  the  first  book  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene  "  or  the  dialogue 
between  Thyrsis  and  Palaemon  in  Daniel's  "  Hymen's 
Triumph."  It  is  doing  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  the  greatest 
injustice  to  select  as  one  of  the  two  specimens  given 
from  him  his  most  vapid  and  dissonant  lyric.  Charles 
Cotton  is  very  imperfectly  represented  by  his  "  Ode  on 
Laura  Sleeping  "  and  Cowley  by  his  "  Ode  on  Solitude." 
At  least  one  extract  should  have  been  given  from  Cleve- 
land, Cartwright,  Randolph,  Oldham  and  Davenant. 
The  omission  of  Marvell  is  a  most  serious  defect  and 
quite  unjustifiable.  Again,  Dr.  Henry  King,  Catherine 
Philipps  and  Mrs.  Behn  should  have  been  represented. 
No  end,  as  we  said  before,  can  possibly  be  served  by 
printing  whole  pages  of  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Milton 
and  Dryden,  whose  poems  are  in  everybody's  hands, 
or  of  presenting  for  the  hundredth  time  the  "  gems  " 
of  Surrey,  Donne,  Herrick,  Lovelace,  Carew,  Suckling, 
Waller  and  the  like. 

The  Introduction  is  not  much  better  than  the  selec- 
tions ;  it  is  full  of  vague  and  pompous  generalizations, 
of  which  the  following  may  serve  as  samples  : — "Quality 
and  inspiration  are  the  subtle  tests  of  lyrical  writing  "  ; 
but  what ' '  quality  "  is  and  what ' '  tests  of  lyrical  writing  " 
may  be  we  are  not  informed.  Again,  "lyric  poetry  is 
preeminently  the  outcome  of  the  best  and  happiest 
moments  of  the  happiest  and  best  minds."  We  wonder 
whether  Leopardi  was  in  his  happiest  moment  when  he 
composed  his  "  Che  fai  tu  luna,"  or  Cowper  when  he 
composed  the  "  Castaway,"  or  whether  the  possession 
of  the  happiest  and  best  minds  has  been  an  essential 
characteristic  of  lyric  poets  in  any  age.  We  are  told 
that  several  copies  of  verses  ascribed  to  Bacon,  to 
Essex  and  to  Raleigh  express  the  same  Weltschmerz, 
as  Hamlet  expresses  it.  The  generation  yearns  for 
rest.  .  .  .  The  same  yearning  reappears  two  centuries 
afterwards  in  Rousseau  and  Byron.  "  What  yearned 
for  rest  was  the  mood  of  the  individual,  not  the  genera- 
tion, for  the  '  restlessness  '  of  the  Elizabethan  age  was 
perhaps  its  most  striking  feature,  and  it  would  be  very 
interesting  to  know  where  '  a  yearning  for  rest '  is  to 
be  found  in  Byron's  poetry."  The  language  of  the  early 
Elizabethans  was  "  still  something  plastic  " — what 
language  was  ever  more  plastic  than  that  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age  ?  "  Again,  Donne's  spirit  is  all  for 
individualization,  so  his  influence  is  rather  masculine 
and  genetic  than  formal " :  we  listen  to  this  with 
becoming  awe,  but  the  next  sentence  enables  us  to  get 
breath  and  exclaim  with  honest  Trinculo,  "  By  this  good 
light  this  is  a  very  shallow  monster" — "he  does  not 
form  a  school."  If  ever  poet  formed  a  school  and 
formed  it  at  once,  it  was  Donne.  Another  of  these 
grandiloquent  absurdities   is  :    "  Lyric  art  in  all  its 


composite  forms  is  peculiarly  an  English  art,  and  the 
lyricism  of  English  poetry  is  its  most  constant  and  per- 
manent element."  This  is  no  more  true  of  English 
poetry  than  it  is  of  Italian,  German  and  Spanish  poetry. 
Of  what  poetry  indeed,  which  has  the  breath  of  life  in 
it,  is  the  lyric  element  not  a  constant  and  permanent 
element  ?  But  Dr.  Carpenter  appears  to  have  very- 
imperfect  notions  of  what  lyric  poetry  is.  "  Vagueness 
of  connotation  has,"  he  tells  us,  "  attached  to  the 
term " — and  with  vagueness  of  connotation  he  most 
certainly  leaves  it.  He  would  have  done  well  to  have 
taken  his  stand  on  Wordsworth's  definition. 

We  are  sorry  to  appear  to  treat  him  harshly,  for 
much  of  his  introduction  is,  if  repulsively  pedantic, 
interesting,  and  he  is  undoubtedly  a  man  of  wide  read- 
ing ;  but  his  pretentiousness  is  intolerable,  and  the 
more  mischievous  because  he  has  the  knack  of  making 
his  vague  and  tumid  generalities  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  profundity.  As  for  a  class  or  an  audience, 
they  would  be  as  affected  by  Dr.  Carpenter's  grandilo- 
quence as  Strepsiades  was  by  the  Chorus  of  Clouds — ■ 
"  Oh  Heavens  how  fine — how  perfectly  prodigious  !  " — 
and  they  would  learn  as  much  from  it. 

IRISH  IDYLLS. 

"  Blind  Larry."    Irish  Idylls.    By  Lewis  Macnamara. 
London  :  Jarrold.  1897. 

THESE  pleasant  Irish  stories  are  written  with  sym- 
pathy for,  and  comprehension  of,  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  Irish  peasant.  His  credulousness 
and  superstition,  his  emotionabihty  and  sensitiveness 
are  dwelt  upon  ;  his  thriftlessness  and  disorder  shown 
only  dimly  in  the  background.  The  book  is  marred  as 
a  whole  by  its  monotony  ;  the  eleven  stories  differ,  but 
the  characters  acting  in  them  are  the  same,  with  only 
an  alteration  of  name.  Blind  Larry,  with  his  touching 
belief  in  his  only  son,  is  Mauriceen  Kate  under  different 
circumstances,  and  Neil  Morrogh  and  Con  Ronan  are 
one  person.  We  feel  the  simplicity  and  strength  in 
both  of  them  ;  though  the  one  died  without  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  his  quality,  and  the  other  had  his 
chance  and  took  it  like  a  man.  And  the  women  are 
even  less  differentiated.  Honor  Molloy,  when  her  little 
stepbrother  lay  dying,  and  nothing  could  ease  his  pain 
or  soothe  his  weary  hours  but  Blind  Larry's  fiddle, 
learnt  to  love  the  man  who  made  sweet  music  in  the 
modest  cottage.  Larry  was  blind  and  nearly  helpless, 
he  was  forty-five,  he  had  no  land,  and  to  sit  at  the 
corner  of  the  village  street  and  play  in  the  hope  of 
coppers  was  his  profession.  He  dreamed  of  Honor, 
and  when  the  boy  died  he  seemed  to  have  lost  his  only 
friend.  He  grew  shabby  and  forlorn  and  neglected  ; 
there  was  a  dreary  note  in  the  tunes  that  he  played, 
and  there  was  no  dancing  to  them  any  more.  Then 
Honor  came  to  him  ;  there  are  few  or  no  words  ;  she 
sits  beside  him,  and  makes  him  take  off  his  coat  while 
she  mends  it. 

"  Neither  spoke.  She  had  wound  her  thread  once 
more  when  a  little  catch  in  her  breath  broke  the  still- 
ness. Larry  started  and  stretched  out  his  hand 
towards  her.  '  What  is  it's  throublin'  ye  ? '  he  said 
with  a  tender  tone  in  his  voice.  She  laid  her  hand  on 
his.  Her  touch  flashed  the  message  to  him.  'Honor!' 
he  cried,  closing  his  trembling  fingers  over  hers. 
'  Aye,  Larry,'  she  said  softly.  There  was  a  little 
pause  while  her  hand  still  lay  in  his.  '  An'  me  a  blind 
man  ?  '  '  Shure,  all  the  more  raisin'  ye  wants  me.'  " 
That  is  all,  but  it  is  quite  enough  for  the  picture  and 
stands  out  clearly.  And  as  with  Honor  Molloy,  so 
with  Katty  Flannigan.  Katty  Flannigan's  parents 
have  decided  upon  Andy  Lyneham  as  a  husband  for 
her,  for  Andy  is  a  "fine  hearty  lump  av  a  boy,"  and 
being  the  village  blacksmith  is  an  important  person. 
The  mother  makes  up  the  match  in  Andy's  presence, 
only  when  they  grow  too  contentious  over  trifles  he 
interferes,  "  Hould  ye're  whist,  mother;  ye've  a  dale 
too  much  chat  out  av  ye.  .  .  .  I'll  take  the  girl.  The 
ould  woman  wants  help  in  the  house,  an'  'tis  time  I  tuk 
some  one,  I  suppose."  This  want  of  sentimentality  on 
the  part  of  the  bridegroom  is  not  shared  by  Katty,  only 
unfortunately  she  has  not  consulted  her  parents  as  to 
her  choice,  which  has  fallen   upon  red-haired  Patsy 
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But  Patsy  is  no  hand  at  courting  and  Katty  has  to  do 
it  all  herself,  until  at  last  he  asks  her  in  an  incredulous 
tone,  "An'  is  it  me  ye  want,  Katty  dear?"  "  Divil 
another,"  she  answered,  and  so  the  affair  is  settled 
even  as  Honor's  had  been.  The  ruse  by  which  she 
gets  rid  of  the  blacksmith  and  marries  the  cowman  is 
quite  ingenious,  but  its  humour  fails  in  the  telling, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  author's  weak  points.  He 
recognizes  Irish  humour,  in  fact  he  knows  his  people 
too  well  to  ignore  so  prominent  a  feature,  but  the 
gift  in  him  is  faint,  and  much  of  the  fun  evaporates 
on  the  paper  ;  there  are  more  tears  than  smiles  in  the 
stories,  not  because  there  is  more  tragedy  than  comedy 
in  the  incidents,  but  because  Mr.  Macnamara  is  more 
at  home  at  the  easier  work.  Katty  gets  the  husband 
she  wanted  even  as  Honor  did,  and  Mollie  Ahearne, 
"the  gentlest  girl  in  the  country,"  emulates  them  both 
in  obstinacy,  though  celibacy  and  not  matrimony  is  her 
goal  and  the  keeping  of  a  plighted  troth  to  a  lover  who 
is  dead.  It  is  in  Gurteen  they  all  live  out  their  poly- 
chromic  lives,  and  of  Gurteen  we  are  told  that  "when 
the  tide  is  in  the  great  Atlantic  is  not  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  village  streets  ....  it  is  a  little  place  stand- 
ing as  it  were  with  its  feet  in  the  water";  and  their 
chronicler  is  the  son  of  the  Village  Doctor.  The  gem 
in  his  collection  is  the  story  he  calls  "The  Fam'ly." 
They  were  badly  off  for  "  quality  "  at  Gurteen,  "  ould 
Sir  Stephen,"  the  owner  of  Darig  Castle,  now  a  grey 
dismantled  ruin,  was  dead,  and  there  was  no  son  to  take 
his  place.  There  had  died  with  him  all  the  miserable 
remnant  of  his  squandered  fortune,  all  his  lands  had 
passed  from  him,  nothing  remained  but  the  loyalty  of 
the  peasantry,  who  had  shared  his  broken  fortunes, 
crooned  over  his  burial  and  waked  him  as  one  of  them- 
selves. Everything  had  been  sold  up  when  Sir  Stephen 
died,  his  sons  had  left  the  country,  and  the  old  castle 
fell  into  ruin  and  disrepair.  It  was  thirty  years  after 
his  death  that  the  rumour  went  through  the  village 
that  the  stranger  who  had  come  to  Peter  Flynn's  Hotel, 
asking  for  lodgings  until  he  could  find  a  small  house 
to  settle  in,  was  one  of  the  "  ould  shtock."  It  was  like 
the  return  of  the  gods  ....  a  crowd  collected  outside 
the  hotel.  Peter  stumblingly  informed  "  Misther 
Stephen "  that  as  one  of  the  Fam'ly  he  could  be 
nothing  but  a  guest  in  the  loyal  house  of  "  The  Cat 
and  Bagpipes."  It  is  rumoured  he  has  come  back 
"hung  wid  gold  pouns "  to  build  up  once  more  the 
ruins  of  Darig  Castle,  and  buy  up  all  the  land  his 
forefathers  had  held.  "Well  I  known  their  gran' 
ways,"  said  Mrs.  Noonans,  the  housekeeper,  who  had 
been  a  cook  in  Clonakilty  once.  "An  inch  thick  of 
crame  on  ivry  sup  a'  tay  given  into  their  mouths,  an' 
on'y  one  a-piece  in  a  bed,  not  like  us  wid  three  or  four, 
on'y  scattered  lonely  through  the  house,  the  quare 
things  ! "  But  all  these  rumours  prove  fallacious. 
The  "  Fam'ly  "  is  a  tall,  pale-faced  man,  with  silver 
grey  broadly  streaked  in  his  long  black  hair  and  beard  ; 
and  when  they  saw  how  his  coat  was  threadbare  and 
darned  at  one  elbow  there  was  no  more  spirit  in  them. 
The  story  of  how  they  took  the  broken-down  old 
dreamer  into  their  hearts,  covered  up  his  poverty  even 
from  himself,  cheated  him  into  living  almost  rent  free, 
stripped  their  cottages  to  find  him  furniture,  poached 
for  him  and  kept  his  table  supplied,  fought  with  each 
other  who  should  do  his  cooking  and  his  mending  and 
his  cleaning,  is  as  true  as  it  is  beautiful.  The  warmth 
of  their  hearts  concealed  the  poverty  of  their  resources, 
and  they  kept  him  with  them  all  that  dreary  winter. 
There  is  no  doubt  the  author  knows  his  people  well, 
and  gives  them  to  us  with  sympathetic  fidelity.  The 
only  question  that  remains  is  whether  there  is  still  a 
public  interested  in  the  virtues  of  the  Irish  peasant. 

Frank  Danby. 

WHAT  IS  SPORT? 

"  Sport  and  Travel  in  India  and  Central  America."  By 
A.  G.  Bagot.     London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1897. 

THE  announcement  of  a  new  library  of  original 
sporting  literature  at  a  popular  price  was  hailed 
with  satisfaction  as  an  innovation  likely  of  success  ;  but 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  venture  made  its  debut 
with  Mr.  Bagot's  lengthy  and  not  always  interesting 


chronicle.  Much  of  the  book,  it  is  true,  will  form 
pleasant  reading  to  such  of  the  author's  contemporaries 
as  are  at  an  age  to  appreciate  the  tranquil  perusal  of 
the  genial  commonplaces  here  presented  in  book  form  ; 
but  for  the  majority  of  modern  readers  these  are  not 
likely  to  have  much  charm.  We  are  vaguely  prepared 
for  a  certain  freedom  of  treatment  by  the  amazing 
frontispiece  depicting  a  feat  that  might  well  puzzle 
even  Mr.  Winans,  and  by  the  opening  sentence  of  the 
book — a  quotation  of  doubtful  origin  and  no  scansion. 
We  get  throughout  too  little  sport  and  too  much  incident, 
the  latter  ranging  from  the  doubling  up  of  an  inquisitive 
Baboo  with  a  well-directed  cricket-ball  to  the  escape 
of  the  author's  tiger-cat  in  the  streets  of  Belize,  and  the 
consequent  jeopardy  of  health  of  half  the  townswomen. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Bagot  seems  always  to  better  advantage 
promenading  to  the  strains  of  "  Wagner"  with  "grass 
widows  "  and  "  best  girls  "  than  amid  the  sterner  scenes 
of  the  chase  ;  for,  according  to  his  own  admission,  both 
his  shooting  of  burrhel  and  spearing  of  hogs  were  no 
more  than  "  fluky,"  while  among  his  more  signal 
triumphs  was  the  browning  of  a  wisp  of  snipe  and  the 
dropping  of  six  birds  at  a  barrel  !  One  is  forcibly  re- 
minded of  Mr.  Kipling's  record  bag  of  eight  green 
parrots  (sitting),  one  snake  (flying),  &c.  When  the 
present  author  goes  a-fishing  it  is  to  slay  barracouta, 
"a  sort  of  cross  between  a  shark  and  a  pike"!  A 
glossary  of  Anglo-Indian  slang  would  have  been  a 
welcome  appendix — though,  as  the  book  will  not  be 
widely  read  outside  of  Indian  circles,  Mr.  Bagot  was 
perhaps  right  in  deeming  it  superfluous. 

IN  SOUTH-WESTERN  CHINA. 

"Three  Years  in  Western  China,"  &c.  By  Alexander 
Hosie,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  Second  Edition.  London  : 
Philips  &  Son.  1897. 

SOME  five-and-thirty  years  ago,  the  "Times" — fas- 
cinated, as  usual,  by  aught  savouring  of  gold — 
announced  that  China  was  a  new  Eldorado,  the  great 
opportunity  of  the  day.  Besides  forcing  wider  open  the 
gates  of  the  littoral,  Lord  Elgin  had  pierced  the  centre, 
by  exacting  the  right  to  trade  600  miles  up  the  Yangtze, 
to  Hankow ;  and  people  had  been  entranced  by  the 
discovery — for  it  was,  practically,  a  discovery — of  three 
great  contiguous  cities  at  the  confluence  of  the  Han. 
Legends  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Yunnan  combined 
with  tales  of  the  fertility  of  Szechuen  to  suggest  that 
the  more  remote  provinces  might  prove  as  well  worth 
"tapping"  as  those  on  the  coast,  and  efforts  were 
promptly  begun  to  find  a  practicable  route.  Early 
explorers  encountered  the  usual  opposition.  Blakiston 
and  Cooper — attempting  to  find  a  way  to  India  across 
Szechuen  and  Thibet — found  the  barriers  locked. 
Sladen  was  welcomed  in  Yunnan  while  the  so-called 
Panthays  were  dominant  at  Tali,  about  the  time  that 
Gamier,  after  making  his  way  up  the  Meikong,  found 
the  Red  River  which  led  to  the  annexation  of  Tong- 
king.  But  the  Mahomedan  rebellion  was  extin- 
guished in  a  sea  of  blood,  and  the  policy  of  exclusion 
was  resumed.  It  was  a  last  attempt  to  keep  the  gates 
closed  that  hastened  their  demolition.  Margary,  who 
had  been  sent  to  meet  an  expedition  coming  from 
British  India,  was  murdered  on  the  frontier  ;  and  Sir 
Thomas  Wade  imposed  the  Convention  of  Chefoo  in 
the  following  year. 

Mr.  Hosie — the  third  of  a  series  of  able  Consuls 
appointed  under  that  agreement  "  to  reside  at  Chung- 
king to  watch  the  conditions  of  British  trade  in  Szechuen  " 
— was  the  first  to  put  his  experiences  in  a  book.  Col- 
borne  Baber — scholar,  sinologue,  humourist,  geogra- 
pher— confined  his  communications  to  the  Geographical 
Society,  whose  publications  are  only  less  recondite  than 
Blue  Books  ;  and  a  brilliant  essay  from  his  pen,  which 
might  form  a  companion  volume  to  Bogle's  narrative 
of  his  Mission  to  Thibet,  lies  awaiting  rescue  by  some 
future  Clements  Markham  from  a  volume  of  Supple- 
mentary Papers  published  in  1882.  Mr.  Donald  Spence's 
letters  remain  embedded  in  the  volumes  of  Consular 
Reports  which  Chambers  of  Commerce  are  constantly 
wanting  improved,  but  which  the  members,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  seldom  read.  Both  have  since  gone  over  to 
that  majority  which  so  many  travellers  prematurely 
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join.  Mr.  Hosie  survives  to  watch — from  Newchwang 
— the  movements  of  other  explorers,  scarcely  less  ener- 
getic, in  a  sphere  that  Russia  claims  as  her  own.  We 
are  glad  to  find  that  he  has  been  encouraged  to  vary 
the  monotony  by  publishing  a  second  edition  of  his 
three  years'  residence  and  travel  in  a  region  where 
England's  interests  should  prevail. 

There  is  variety  enough  in  these  three  great  pro- 
vinces— each  as  large  as  European  kingdoms — for 
whose  trade  we  are  striving.  From  richly  watered 
plains  to  wild  mountain  passes  ;  from  wealthy  cities 
to  pictures  of  ruin  and  desolation ;  from  relatively 
comfortable  inns  to  mud  cells — we  may  admire, 
alternately,  the  civilization  which  has  produced  wealth 
in  Szechuen,  and  deplore  the  ruthlessness  that  has 
ruined  Yunnan.  "When  Yunnan  and  Kweichow  were 
convulsed  by  civil  wars  the  Szechuenese  were  peace- 
fully travelling  up  and  down  the  Great  River,"  disposing 
of  their  surplus  produce,  and  bringing  back  not  only 
necessaries  but  luxuries  in  the  shape  of  goods  of  foreign 
manufacture  in  return.  "  Yunnan,  like  Kweichow,  is 
rich  in  the  variety  of  its  mineral  wealth  :  coal,  iron, 
copper  and  quicksilver  exist  in  large  quantities,  but 
they  are  imperfectly  worked."  Civil  war  has,  in  fact, 
depopulated  both.  ' '  Yunnan  is  covered  with  ruined  cities, 
towns  and  villages  ;  its  soil,  fruitful  without  a  doubt, 
is  only  partially  cultivated,  and  its  population  is  exceed- 
ingly scant.  True  it  is  that  emigration  is  taking  place 
from  the  north  of  Szechuen,  and  lands  laid  waste  by 
the  rebellion  are  being  taken  up  ;  but  the  process  is 
slow,  for  among  the  hardy  Szechuenese  Yunnan  has  an 
evil  name  and  they  are  loth  to  quit  their  own  productive 
fields."  The  question  of  population  is  one,  and  the 
question  of  topography  is  another,  of  the  problems  upon 
which  the  future  of  commerce  with  South- Western 
China  still  depends.  Inquiry  led  Mr.  Hosie  to  estimate 
the  value  of  the  trade  between  Yunnan  and  Burmah  at  the 
time  of  his  visit  at  half  a  million  sterling.  He  was 
not  sanguine  of  any  great  development  till  an  increased 
population  has  had  time  to  develop  the  dormant  re- 
sources of  the  land.  In  respect  to  railways  he  was  less 
sanguine  still,  holding  that  the  country  is  too  difficult 
and  too  impoverished  to  provide  remunerative  traffic. 
We  have  learned  more,  however,  since  Mr.  Hosie  penned 
his  remarks  about  passes  and  methods  of  approach. 
The  fact  has  more  than  once  been  insisted  on,  in  our 
columns,  that  a  great  mountainous  region  cannot 
be  tapped  or  traversed  from  one  direction  alone. 
Northern  Yunnan  is  best  reached  from  the  Yangtze, 
and  Western  Yunnan  from  Burmah  ;  an  eastern 
section  is  drained  by  the  West  River,  to  which 
Sir  Claude  Macdonald's  insistent  diplomacy  has  lately 
gained  for  us  a  measure  of  access ;  and  the  south 
may  be  reached  from  Tongking  or  Siam.  A  position 
which  cannot  be  attacked  in  front  may  sometimes  be 
taken  in  flank,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
series  of  Mont  Cenis  tunnels  which  Mr.  Baber  predicted 
as  incidental  to  an  attempt  to  make  a  line  from  Bhamo 
may  be  avoided  by  going  up  the  valley  of  the  Nantien, 
from  the  Kunlong  Ferry  over  the  Salween.  Hopes  are 
said,  even,  to  be  entertained  that  access  may  be  found, 
further  north,  from  Burmah  into  Western  Szechuen. 
The  conditions  of  life  in  Yunnan  are  not  favourable  to 
quick  recovery.  Still  an  impoverished  country  may 
mend  ;  and  we  look  with  interest  for  Mr.  Bourne's 
report  of  his  observations  during  the  year  that  he  has 
just  spent,  in  company  with  the  Blackburn  mission,  in 
the  very  region  Mr.  Hosie  describes. 

The  general  features  of  a  country,  however,  do  not 
change ;  and,  as  a  book  of  reference  and  general 
information,  Mr.  Hosie's  work  can  hardly  be  dis- 
placed. Those  who  care  to  read  of  vast  fields  of 
poppy,  and  of  the  methods  of  cultivation  ;  or  of  brine 
wells  2,000  feet  deep — in  respect  to  which  one  may 
reflect  that  a  single  "portable"  engine  would  save 
the  lives  and  sufferings  of  many  buffaloes — will  find 
their  curiosity  gratified  by  frequent  allusion,  in  the 
course  of  travel  through  regions  where  salt  and  opium 
prevail.  The  curious  "white  wax"  insect  which 
begins  existence  on  a  certain  privet  {Ligustrum 
lucidum)  in  the  valley  of  Chien-chang,  and  is  carried 
over  a  series  of  mountain  ranges  to  end  it,  200 
miles  off,  on  a  species  of  ash  [Fraxinus  cJiinensis), 
is  described,  once  for  all,  with  a  thoroughness  which 


leaves  us  only  in  doubt  what  part  Brachytarsns  really 
plays  in  the  programme.  Deluges  of  rain,  fever,  bad 
food  degenerating  at  times  to  corn-cobs,  mud  hovels, 
fleas  and  worse  are  taken  as  they  come :  a  traveller  who 
is  following  up  Coccus  pe-la  must  evidently  not  be 
deterred  by  trifles.  He  is  rewarded,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  scenery  which  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  to  know. 
There  is  an  excellent  map,  indicating  the  lines  of  travel 
pursued,  and  an  index  which  constitutes  a  category  of 
useful  research.  If  we  have  a  grumble,  it  is  at  the 
abundant  diacritical  marks,  in  the  use  of  which  Mr. 
Hosie  is  of  course  strictly  correct,  but  which  irritate 
ninety  people  out  of  a  hundred,  while  nine  of  the 
remaining  ten  may  be  puzzled  to  discriminate  vocally 
between  Ch'ung-k'ing  and  plain  Chungking. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  COMPILATION. 

"  Curiosities  of  Bird  Life."  By  Charles  Dixon.  Lon- 
don :  Redvvay.  1897. 

THE  small  volume  before  us  does  not  contain 
Mr.  Dixon's  best  work.  It  is  the  outcome  of 
much  careful  research,  no  doubt,  and  represents  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  bird  life  of  the  library. 
But  we  cannot,  save  perhaps  in  the  somewhat  startling 
verdure  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  leaves,  detect  the 
faintest  trace  of  outdoor  observation  ;  and  where  com- 
pression of  fact  is,  as  occasionally,  dropped  for  more 
amplified  description,  the  result  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
Thus,  the  account  of  the  skylark's  song,  "  cast  earth- 
wards as  impartially  as  the  rain  and  sunshine  from 
heaven "  [sic],  is  unreal  where  it  is  not  hackneyed. 
The  errors  of  omission  and  commission  are  equally 
serious.  In  discussing  the  recent  diminution  in  certain 
of  our  British  birds  from  causes  other  than  the  de- 
structiveness  of  man,  the  author  has  no  word  for  the 
remarkable  case  of  the  chough  ;  and  he  omits  from  the 
list  of  Australian  bird-sounds  that  of  "  Morepork,"  so 
long  associated  with  a  goatsucker,  but  recently  brought 
home  by  Mr.  Savile  Kent  to  a  small  indigenous  owl. 
Mr.  Dixon's  indictment  of  the  game-preserver  in  re- 
spect of  our  dwindling  avi-fauna  is,  to  say  the  least, 
put  unfairly ;  he  overlooks  his  work  as  a  preserver, 
and  forgets  to  set  off  the  capercaillie  and  pheasant 
against  the  jay  and  buzzard.  Errors  have  crept  into  the 
accounts  of  both  foreign  and  British  birds.  The  kea 
of  New  Zealand  is,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  a  slight 
fringe  on  the  tongue,  not  one  of  the  brush-tongued 
parrots.  The  haunts  of  our  snipe  are  most  assuredly 
not  "practically  the  same  throughout  the  year,"  for 
they  are  all  shot  in  every  description  of  country,  and 
are  ever  on  the  move.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  matter 
for  regret  that  the  author's  readable  volume  on  bird- 
migration  should  have  been  followed  so  closely  by  the 
present  disappointing  pot-pourri  in  which  feathers  figure 
as  "dermal  covering"  and  song-birds  as  "  avine 
songsters  "  !    And  why  is  there  no  index  ? 

THE  TATE  GALLERY. 

"The  Tate  Gallery:  Illustrated  Catalogue."  With 
Introduction  by  David  Croal  Thomson,  Editor  of 
the  "Art  Journal."  London:  "Art  Journal" 
Office.  1897. 

THIS  Illustrated  Catalogue  will,  no  doubt,  until  the 
appearance  of  the  Official  Catalogue,  prove 
acceptable  to  the  crowds  which  daily  throng  the  Tate 
Gallery.  But  even  then  that  publication  will  want  the 
illustrations  which,  indifferent  though  they  be,  are  not 
the  least  attractive  part  in  the  public  estimation  of  the 
publication  before  us.  The  present  Catalogue,  it  must 
be  confessed,  appears  to  have  been  "got  up"  in  imita- 
tion of  the  catalogues  issued  by  ornamental  cast-iron 
manufacturers,  or  purveyors  of  sanitary  appliances,  to 
advertise  their  wares.  Moreover,  Mr.  David  Croal 
Thomson  is  so  occupied  in  his  introduction  with  re- 
counting the  benefactions  of  the  founder,  and  of  record- 
ing his  speech  and  that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the 
opening  day,  that  only  in  the  concluding  paragraph 
does  he  allow  himself  to  make  any  original  reflection 
on  art  or  painting.  The  paragraph,  however,  is  worth 
transcribing  : — "This  much,  however,  let  me  add  :  no 
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one,  with  or  without  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  to-day 
in  other  countries,  need  hesitate  to  take  the  most 
fastidious  connoisseur  to  see  the  productions  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  painting  and  sculpture  in  Great 
Britain.  With  possibly  one  exception  only — that  of 
Holland,  where  the  general  level  of  artistic  work  is 
very  high  at  this  time — no  other  school  of  painting 
excels  the  British.  France  at  present  is  feeble,  with  a 
few  brilliant  exceptions  ;  Germany  has  only  one  or  two 
really  good  artists  ;  Italy  has  perhaps  one  ;  while  Spain, 
Belgium  and  other  countries  appear  almost  barren. 
Let  us  rejoice,  therefore,  in  the  vitality  exhibited  by 
the  present  British  school  in  this  new  Gallery,  and  let 
us  hope  that  the  donor's  wish  will  be  fulfilled,  and  a 
new  era  for  our  own  artists  date  from  the  day  of  its 
successful  inauguration."  Such  sentiments  are  worthy 
of  a  Macaulay  ;  but  the  manner  in  which  they  are  ex- 
pressed reminds  us,  alas  !  only  of  the  "  Art  Journal." 

AMATEUR  CRITICS   IN  PHILOSOPHY. 

«  Unthinkables."      By   F.    H.     Balfour.      London  : 

Bentley.  1897. 
"Pseudo-Philosophy."    By  H.  M.  Cecil.  University 

Press,  Limited.  1897. 

MR.  FREDERIC  H.  BALFOUR  opens  with  a 
pretty  little  piece  of  fooling.  He  lays  down  the 
lines  on  which  it  is  possible  fo  doubt  every  imaginable 
concept  and  to  doubt  it  with  such  energy  that  neither 
the  Universe  nor  Science  nor  the  Ego  nor  thought  nor 
sense  can  remain.  He  calls  to  his  assistance  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  and  Professor  Karl  Pearson,  and  more 
vaguely  Bishop  Berkeley,  Kant  and  Hegel.  His  smart 
little  essay  seems  to  promise  well,  and  is  no  bad  starting 
point  for  those  who  would  embark  upon  the  high  seas 
of  metaphysic.  But  unfortunately  he  is  not  aware  that 
most  philosophic  writers  begin  where  he  leaves  off,  and 
that  there  is  no  need  for  him  to  regard  his  conclusions 
as  foolish  quirks,  unworthy  of  further  development. 
He  is  on  the  brink  of  sound  metaphysic,  but  suddenly 
his  nerve  fails  him.  His  head  swims  and  he  staggers 
back  into  Eastern  verbiage,  discarded  nonsense  about 
the  Absolute,  and  a  vague  feeling  of  worship  for  the 
forceful  "All,"  which  appears  to  comfort  and  shelter 
his  intellectual  nakedness.  But  he  has  a  lively  style 
and  a  sense  of  humour  although  he  does  not  rightly 
divide  the  worn-out  chestnut  from  the  spontaneous 
epigram. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Cecil,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  very  grim 
writer,  who  takes  himself  very  prophetically  and  has  felt 
called  upon  to  take  up  his  parable  against  three  diverse 
writers  whom  he  calls  irrationalists.  These  three  are 
the  late  Professor  Drummond,  Mr.  Kidd,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour.  Mr.  Cecil  models  his  ideas  and  his 
style  upon  the  teaching  of  the  lamented  Mr.  Charles 
Bradlaugh,  and  he  considers  himself  to  be  a  rationalist, 
crying  in  a  wilderness  of  unreason.  He  is  zealous  for 
the  supremacy  of  the  intellect,  which  he  greatly  fears  is 
dethroned  by  the  sophistries  of  "Social  Evolution"  and 
the  "Ascent  of  Man."  With  much  of  his  criticism  of 
these  two  foolish  and  popular  books  we  heartily  agree. 
The  criticism  is  often  rightly  aimed,  although  with  too 
great  heat,  grimace  and  obloquy,  and  with  a  coarse- 
ness which  cannot  be  excused  on  the  score  of  raciness. 
The  public  appealed  to  by  such  books  as  these  two  is 
so  abnormally  large,  so  exasperatingly  neglectful  of 
lesions  in  logic,  so  unapproachable  even  by  sweet 
reasonableness,  that  it  seems  waste  of  time  to  offer  it  a 
sour  mess  of  contemptuous  criticism.  If  Mr.  Cecil 
were  as  rational  as  he  assumes  that  he  is,  he 
would  have  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  "whatsoever  entereth  into  the  mind  without 
reason,  cannot  by  reason  be  expelled."  He  would 
rather  direct  his  wits  into  the  inquiry  of  why  such  books 
should  succeed  and  why  mankind  should  be  so  obsti- 
nately sure  of  certain  things,  even  when  they  are  not  at 
all  sure  of  the  arguments  for  them,  and  are  indeed 
ready  to  accept  the  reasonings  of  the  Kidds  or  the 
Drummonds  without  hesitation  or  astonishment.  The 
fact  which  underlies  this  paradoxical  phenomenon  is 
one  wholly  hid  from  the  excited  Mr.  Cecil — namely, 
that  Reason  and  Understanding  are  by  no  means  inter- 
changeable terms,  but  words  which  stand  for  diverse 


and  very  diverse  things  ;  and  that  many  a  man  who 
natters  himself  that  he  is  dwelling  aloft  in  the  siccum 
lumen  of  reason  is  merely  groping  about  ridiculously  in 
the  plane  of  the  understanding,  and  has  less  truth  on  his 
side  than  the  confused  contemplator  who  cannot  muster 
a  syllogism  without  an  undistributed  middle  or  an  illicit 
process  of  the  major.  A  writer  so  ignorant  of  modern 
thought  and  its  current  terms  is  simply  impertinent 
when  he  tries  to  criticize  Mr.  Balfour's  "  Foundations 
of  Belief."  The  impertinence  consists  in  the  fact  that 
the  critic  has  not  mastered  the  keywords  of  his  oppo- 
nent's language.  But  Mr.  Balfour  must  be  abused, 
because  he  had  the  audacity  to  oppose  the  entrance 
into  Parliament  of  il  maestro,  the  nursing  father 
of  Mr.  Hugh  Mortimer  Cecil,  and  it  does  not  much 
matter,  therefore,  what  missile  is  hurled  at  so  great 
and  horrible  a  monster.  This  is  hardly  dry  reasoning  : 
it  is  mere  political  prejudice  and  unlikely  to  provoke 
any  one  to  more  than  a  smile.  It  calls  for  no  more 
counter-criticism  than  the  words  Pooh  !  or  Aha !  or 
Tush  !  or  Pass  along,  please  !  But  lest  we  should 
appear  unjust  to  one  who  professes  a  zeal  for  the  intel- 
ligence (which  Heaven  has  bestowed  upon  him  but 
sparingly),  let  us  quote  but  a  single  sentence  from  his 
nine  indignant  chapters.  The  reader  will  conclude 
rightly  that  one  who  could  pen  such  a  sentence  is  a 
mere  outsider  and  does  not  know  even  the  elements  of 
the  language  of  thought.  "Kant's  question,  '  How  is 
knowledge  possible?'  is  seen  to  be  absurd,  when  we 
realize  that  the  answer,  if  it  can  be  given  at  all,  can 
only  be  given  in  terms  of  knowledge,  and  that  we  are 
thus  as  far  as  ever  from  '  accounting '  for  our  know- 
ledge of  objects."  One  can  see  from  this  sentence  that 
Mr.  Cecil's  book  is  rightly  named  Pseudo- Philosophy. 

ADMIRALTY  ADMINISTRATION. 

"Naval  Administrations,  1827-1892."  By  Sir  John 
H.  Briggs.  Illustrated.  London  :  Sampson  Low. 
1897. 

SIR  JOHN  BRIGGS'S  work  is  a  very  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  Admiralty  administration, 
inasmuch  as  the  author  was,  from  his  official  position  at 
Whitehall,  peculiarly  qualified  to  know  what  happened 
there.  For  over  thirty  years  he  was  present  at  every 
Board  meeting  in  the  capacity  of  reader  before  he 
became  chief  clerk.  He  retired  in  1872,  after  forty-four 
years  of  faithful  service  covering  the  whole  period  of 
the  transition  from  sailing  ships  of  the  line  to  ironclad 
steam  battleships.  From  1872  to  1896  his  knowledge 
of  Admiralty  affairs  was  necessarily  less  intimate,  but 
up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  in  the  early  months  of  the 
present  year,  his  interest  in  the  Navy  was  unremitting. 
His  papers  have  been  ably  edited  by  his  widow,  who  has 
no  need  to  apologize  for  any  shortcomings.  She  has 
done  her  work  with  skill  and  discretion. 

So  much  of  a  prologue  is  needful  to  show  the  authori- 
tative source  of  these  revelations — for  revelations  they 
are  indeed.  They  shed  the  most  humiliating  light  upon 
the  administration  of  our  Navy  in  the  past.  They  dis- 
close a  criminal  carelessness  and  negligence  of  duty  on 
the  part  not  only  of  the  politicians  who  acted  as  succes- 
sive First  Lords,  but  also  of  the  admirals  who  either 
preferred  their  lucrative  posts  to  the  call  of  duty  ;  or 
never  troubled  to  consider  the  possibility  of  war.  Our 
brilliant  successes  against  the  hopelessly  disorganized 
navy  of  Revolutionary  France  had  filled  Englishmen 
with  a  profound  contempt  for  foreign  fleets  ;  and 
had  we  been  attacked,  there  is  little  doubt  that  we 
should  have  fallen  as  ignominiously  as  the  Prussia 
of  1806  fell  before  Napoleon.  We  failed  to  move 
with  the  times.  Our  professional  advisers  were 
of  the  calibre  of  Sir  G.  Cockburn,  brave  as  a  lion  but 
headstrong  and  unreasoning  as  a  mule.  He  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  misleading  influence  of  the  Nelson 
ideas  upon  a  stupid  man.  Because  Nelson  had  always 
believed  in  clapping  his  ship  close  alongside  the  de- 
moralized crews  of  the  French  ships,  Sir  G.  Cockburn 
had  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sure  road  to 
victory  was  to  get  close  to  the  enemy.  He  was  so  pre- 
judiced against  every  invention  that  he  called  sights  for 
guns  "d   gimcracks,"  hated  heavy  guns,  and  re- 
garded steamships  much  as  an  ultra-Protestant  regards 
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the  Pope.  Such  was  the  man  whose  professional 
opinion  directed  the  administration  of  our  Navy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  transition  period.  But  he  was  only 
the  type  of  those  who  in  later  years  fought  against 
armour-clads,  mastless  ships  and  muzzle-loading  guns, 
and  was  worthy  of  that  pair  of  amusing  Sea  Lords  who, 
when  they  saw  in  a  gunnery  examination  paper  the 
words  "  impact  "  and  "  initial  velocity,"  regarded  them 
as  unintelligible  "  scientific  bosh,"  and  hurried  off  to  the 
First  Lord  to  get  the  gunnery  ship,  in  which  such  bosh 
was  taught,  paid  off.  "  I  am  afraid,"  the  First  Lord 
rather  neatly  replied,  "  I  cannot  sanction  it,  for  you 
have  no  idea  how  d  scientific  that  House  of  Com- 
mons has  become." 

The  picture  the  author  gives  of  our  Navy  in  this 
period  is  a  melancholy  one.  Target  practice  neglected  ; 
gunnery  drill  changing  each  year  ;  admirals,  captains 
and  lieutenants  so  unfit  for  their  work  that  when  a  ship 
of  the  line  was  ordered  to  sea  three  officers  resigned 
because  they  did  not  feel  equal  to  watch-keeping  ;  ships 
inadequate  in  number,  size  and  quality ;  Sheerness 
without  a  gun  to  salute  when  a  French  squadron 
arrives  ;  no  manoeuvres  and  no  evolutionary  squadron  ; 
stores  depleted  ;  and  above  all  no  consciousness  at  the 
Admiralty  or  in  the  country  that  such  a  state  of  things 
was  wicked  and  criminal.  At  this  very  time,  as 
Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Graviere  has  told  us,  the 
training  of  French  fleets  was  being  carried  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  perfection,  and  when  trouble  arose  about 
Egypt,  Admiral  Lalande's  fully  manned  and  well-drilled 
squadron  could  have  knocked  to  bits  Admiral  Stopford's 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  If  Sir  J.  Briggs  is  correct, 
"  so  defenceless  was  the  condition  of  the  Solent  that  the 
Board  deemed  it  necessary  to  detain  the  Collingwood 
.  .  .  to  defend  the  anchorage  at  Spithead."  In  another 
part  of  the  book  this  incident  is  attributed  to  1844,  when 
there  was  further  difficulty  with  France,  and  it  is  added 
that  she  had  on  board  200  seamen  who  had  never  stood 
behind  a  gun.  We  had  come  to  regard  war  as  an  im- 
possibility, and  the  Navy  as  an  ornamental  service, 
whose  whole  aim  and  object  was  to  find  places  for  a 
certain  number  of  noblemen's  dependents. 

Sir  John  Briggs  endeavours  to  find  some  explanation 
for  this  deplorable  condition  of  affairs,  which  is  in  itself 
a  tremendous  indictment  of  the  Admiralty.  He  ascribes 
it  primarily  to  a  fact  upon  which  with  singular  insight 
Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson  has  fastened — though  without 
possessing  Sir  John  Briggs's  special  knowledge — to  the 
fact  that  the  public  and  the  House  of  Commons  have  no 
opportunity  of  learning  the  opinions  of  the  professional 
experts.  "Until  the  country,"  he  says,  "is  really 
made  acquainted  year  by  year  with  the  proposals  of  the 
naval  members  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  the  dis- 
tinct grounds  upon  which  their  suggestions  are  offered, 
there  cannot  fail  to  be  from  time  to  time  those  spasmodic 
panics  which  occasion  mistrust  and  lead  to  hasty  and 
injudicious  expenditure."  Experience  shows  us,  and 
Sir  J.  Briggs  adduces  several  instances  which  are  now 
forgotten,  that  from  political  reasons  the  experts' 
opinions  are  liable  to  be  overridden  by  First  Lords, 
Cabinets  and  Prime  Ministers.  The  expert  may,  in- 
deed, resign,  though  the  author  tells  us  that  this  is  the 
rarest  possible  exception  ;  but  if  he  does,  his  service  pro- 
spects are  probably  ruined  and  his  place  is  promptly  filled 
by  a  less  conscientious  successor.  Still,  it  is  painfully 
evident  as  we  read  these  pages  that  in  the  past  Admiralty 
Lords  have  been  all  too  blind  to  the  dictates  of  duty. 
Party  Government,  with  its  absurd  passion  for  economy, 
where  prodigality  is  absolutely  necessary,  has  also 
contributed  to  cause  our  weakness. 

The  change  which  our  own  day  has  seen  is  ascribed, 
and  with  justice,  first  and  foremost  to  the  resignation  of 
Lord  Charles  Beresford.  This  was  an  act  of  the 
highest  moral  courage,  comparable  to  the  behaviour  of 
Nelson  when  he  wore  his  ship  out  of  the  line  at  St. 
Vincent  and  achieved  fame.  It  was,  we  should  note, 
the  act  of  a  young  man  who  was  not  afraid  of  responsi- 
bility, which  shows  the  need  of  young  Sea  Lords  at  the 
Admiralty.  It  was  unsuccessful  for  the  moment  ;  but 
when  the  public  read  the  famous  confidential  memoran- 
dum, betrayed  by  a  venal  messenger,  every  one  was 
alarmed  and  horrified.  The  memorandum  is  reprinted 
in  full  by  Sir  John  Briggs,  and  will  strike  all  as  a 
masterly  indictment.    No  headquarters  staff ;  no  plan 


of  campaign  ready  ;  no  arrangements  for  mobilization  ; 
deficiency  in  ships,  officers  and  men  ;  no  ammunition 
supply  ;  in  a  word,  a  total  neglect  of  forethought  and 
organization,  and  an  absolute  ignorance  of  the  value  of 
time  in  war — such  were  its  disclosures.  They  were 
made  by  an  officer  of  high  reputation  and  an  Admiralty 
Lord,  and  so  they  could  not  be  pooh-poohed  and  set  on 
one  side.  Their  undoubted  consequence  was  the  Naval 
Defence  Act  and  the  ultimate  popularity  of  their  author 
in  the  country.  So  that  the  path  of  duty  may  lead  to  repu- 
tation— which  is  a  consoling  moral.  Still,  in  Sir  John 
Briggs's  opinion  much  remains  to  be  done.  Our  force  is 
not  yet  adequate  to  the  blockade  of  the  probable 
enemy's  ports  ;  our  coast  defences  are  the  most  in- 
efficient in  the  world  ;  our  admirals  are  too  old  ;  and 
the  words  of  Lord  Carnarvon  are  still  true  :  "  We 
spend  on  things  obsolete,  we  economize  on  things  vital, 
and  we  seem  to  imagine  that  our  past  fortune  is  a 
guarantee  for  our  future  safety." 

FICTION. 

"  Merely    Players."      By    Emilia    Aylmer  Gowing. 
London  :  White.  1897. 

"  A  LL  that  evening  she  was  strangely  silent,  a 
phenomenon  unnoted  through  the  preoccupied 
state  of  mind  in  all  about  her,  incident  upon  the  awe- 
some approach  of  the  First  Night."  "Sturdy  John 
Horsfall  was  the  man  to  do  this,  with  his  proved  ex- 
perience, his  'grip,'  and  his  bold  front  that  could  tackle 
any  mortal  audience  who  dared  to  lift  an  adverse  voice 
against  his  '  derring  do  '  within  the  lists  closed  in  for 
the  tournaments  of  dramatic  art."  "  Undue  leanings 
towards  the  eternal  feminine,  as  bodied  forth  in  the 
seductive  syrens  of  the  pink  silk  web,  those  golden 
girls  of  his  fickle  fancy."  "  While  Ena  was  jotting 
down  these  bewildered  thoughts  on  the  brink  of  sleep, 
an  animated  conjugal  colloquy  upon  the  subject  of  her- 
self improved  the  witching  hour  within  a  few  yards  of 
her  head."  So  close  a  proximity  to  the  witching  hour 
might  bewilder  stronger  heads  than  Ena's,  but  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  make  any  remarks  about  Mrs.  Gowing's 
sentences,  although  the  four  we  have  quoted  will  repay 
study,  and  although  the  telescoping  action  of  the 
strangely  verbless  first  sentence  possesses  a  strong 
fascination  for  us.  We  only  wish  to  point  out  that  one 
cannot  have  everything  in  this  world.  Mrs.  Gowing 
has  had  a  fine  time  with  her  style — three  hundred  and 
nine  pages  of  uninterrupted  dissipation  ;  but  she  has  in- 
dulged in  these  pleasures  at  the  cost  of  her  story.  For 
the  inner  joy  of  such  sentences  as  Mrs.  Gowing's  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  elude  the  reader's  attention.  One 
after  another  they  slide  in  at  one  ear  and  disappear  at 
the  other,  leaving  no  traces  behind  them.  They 
express  nothing,  or  the  least  possible  amount  of  meaning 
that  words  can  be  made  to  convey,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  an  hour's  reading  we  have  only  the  vaguest  notions  as 
to  how  certain  unusually  vague  persons  have  been 
acting.  Mrs.  Gowing  then  has  sacrificed  her  story  to 
her  style.  Whether  she  was  right  or  not  depends  upon 
the  value  of  the  story,  and  after  considerable  trouble 
we  have  pieced  together  the  following  skeleton.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen,  Ena  Blair  makes  her  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  as  Juliet  and  Desdemona  with  the 
first  jenne  premier  of  the  land.  She  falls  in  love  with 
him.  But  Osric  Tyrrell  is  entangled  with  a  bad  woman, 
Lady  Diana,  and  she,  by  a  sleight  of  hand  with  a  letter, 
parts  the  lovers,  and  they  pine  in  their  respective 
quarters.  At  this  juncture  Mrs.  Gowing  lets  loose  the 
small-pox,  and  her  deus  ex  machina  has  his  work  cut 
out  for  him.  He  gets  Ena's  father  out  of  an  awkward 
position  by  making  him  blind  ;  he  disposes  of  the  mis- 
chievous Lady  Diana  by  depositing  her  in  a  well-earned 
grave  ;  he  gives  Osric  a  delirious  night,  and  sets  Ena 
at  his  bedside  to  catch,  not  the  small-pox,  but  a  confes- 
sion of  love  and  an  explanation  of  Lady  Diana's  guile. 
We  are  not  told  whether  he  helped  in  the  composition 
of  Ena's  blank-verse  play  ;  but  there  must  be  limits  to 
the  good  nature  of  even  the  most  obliging  deus.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  therefore,  Ena  is  married  to 
Osric.  The  marriage  was  to  have  been  quite  quiet  ; 
but  the  secret  leaked  out  and  "  the  church  was  crammed, 
the  adjoining  streets  packed  with  a  curious,  yet  reverent, 
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multitude."  So  that  the  pair  had  to  pass  out  of  the 
"  sacred  portal  through  the  packed  masses  that  filled 
the  air  with  shouts  of  joy  and  blessing  from  the  deep 
heart  of  the  people.  The  rough  chivalry  of  those  sons 
of  labour,  the  mainstay  of  the  highest  art,  attended 
Ena's  bridal  path  as  her  public  career  " — instead  of  as 
her  bridesmaids  presumably.  And  we  take  leave  of 
Ena  and  Osric  on  the  first  night  of  Ena's  "  Boadicea," 
which  is,  as  the  author  gives  us  to  understand,  some- 
thing between  Shakspeare  and  "The  Sign  of  the 
Cross."  Now  was  it  worth  while  to  sacrifice  the  story 
to  the  style? 

"The  Chevalier  d'Auriac."  By  S.  Levett-Yeats. 
London  :   Longmans.  1897. 

Mr.  Levett-Yeats  is  of  eclectic  genius.  He  has  not 
read  "  Quentin  Durward "  and  "A  Gentleman  of 
France  "  in  vain.  That,  however,  is  neither  here  nor 
there.  A  novelist  who  adopts  the  atmosphere  and  the 
manner  of  good  examples  is  preferable  to  the  novelist 
whose  only  merit  is  originality.  "The  Chevalier 
d'Auriac  "  is  an  unusually  engrossing  book.  The  tale 
which  it  unfolds  is  romantic  to  a  high  degree,  and  it  is 
told  with  remarkable  ability.  Obviously  the  author  had 
the  working  out  of  the  theme  clearly  in  his  mind  before 
he  began  to  write.  The  narrative  has  no  wavering  ; 
there  is  in  it  no  waste  of  words  ;  the  style  is  direct,  and 
strong  without  apparent  effort.  Perhaps  the  most  out- 
standing merit  of  the  book  is  the  success  with  which 
the  initial  difficulty  of  its  scheme  is  overcome. 
The  first-person-singular  method  of  narration  is 
always  full  of  pitfalls.  In  the  case  of  the  Che- 
valier, hero  of  this  story,  it  is  peculiarly  so. 
The  Chevalier  has  to  fight  in  battles  and  in 
single  combat  ;  he  has  to  pit  his  wits  against  the 
intrigues  of  the  courtiers  ;  he  has  to  contend  with 
Henry  of  Navarre  himself  ;  he  has  to  rescue  the  heroine 
from  a  prison  keep.  All  these  things  he  does  ;  yet, 
although  it  is  he  himself  who  tells  the  deeds  of  derring- 
do,  he  comes  out  a  well-mannered  modest  man.  That 
is  no  mean  achievement. 

"  A  Tale  of  Two  Tunnels."  By  Clark  Russell.  "  The 
Last  Entry."  By  Clark  Russell.  London  :  Chatto 
&  Windus.  1897. 

These  are  tales  of  the  sea.  The  first  ends,  unex- 
pectedly, in  a  strong  tragic  scene  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
praised  in  any  other  respect.  It  is  full  of  strenuously 
involved  "  word-painting,"  and  looks  like  the  work  of 
a  jaded  pen.  Against  the  other  story,  strange  to  say, 
no  such  criticism  can  be  brought.  There  is  scarcely  a 
loose  locution  or  a  slushy  sentiment  in  the  book.  That, 
no  doubt,  is  because,  in  "The  Last  Entry,"  Mr.  Clark 
Russell  had  a  reasonable  plot.  It  interests  him, 
and  therefore  he  pleases  the  reader.  Mr.  Vanderholt's 
cruise  to  the  Equator,  in  which  we  have  mutiny, 
murder,  and  the  heroine  in  harrowing  straits,  is  re- 
counted with  much  vivacity. 

"  Impossibilities — Fantasias."     By  Israfel  Mondego. 

London  :  Henry.  1897. 
"  The    Paper    Boat."     By    "  Palinurus."    London  : 

Bowden.  1897. 

"  Israfel  Mondego"  is  a  satirist;  but  we  do  not 
know  who  or  what  he  has  written  about.  Poseurs  and 
the  minor  poets  we  sometimes  suspect  to  be  his  game, 
and  then  we  feel  that  he  would  have  been  wise  had  he 
taken  a  higher  flight.  He  really  does  have  a  nimble 
wit ;  but  he  has  misapplied  the  talent. 

"The  Paper  Boat"  is  a  volume  of  short  stories, 
most  of  them  reprinted  from  "The  Yachtsman"  and 
"The  Sketch."  There  is  a  pleasant  air  about  them; 
but  they  cannot  be  called  clever  or  well  finished. 

"  The  Garotters."    By  W.  D.  Howells.    Edinburgh  : 

David  Douglas. 
"  Five  o'Clock  Tea."  By  W.  D.  Howells.   Edinburgh  : 

David  Douglas. 

These  two  dainty  booklets  exhibit  Mr.  Howells  at 
his  sketchiest — they  are  mere  outlines,  done  with  a 
turn  of  the  wrist.  "The  Garotters"  is  a  sketch  in 
dialogue  of  a  practical  joke,  not  very  new,  and  "Five 
o'Clock  Tea"  is  a  sketch  of  a  proposal,  not  very 
brilliant.    But  it  is  a  practised  hand  that  guides  the 


pen  and  the  figures  are  instinct  with  life,  their  pose  is 
admirable  ;  an  astonishingly  vivid  effect  is  produced 
with  half  a  dozen  strokes.  But  Mr.  Howells  is  the 
spoilt  child  of  his  publishers  ;  they  have  framed  his 
studies  as  if  they  were  finished  pictures.  Worthy  of  an 
odd  corner  in  a  magazine,  they  are  set  out  like  master- 
pieces in  white  and  gold. 

"  An  Odd  Experiment."   By  Hannah  Lynch.  London: 
Methuen  &  Co.  1897. 

One  expects  anything  rather  than  the  commonplace 
from  Miss  Hannah  Lynch,  and  this  last  specimen  of  her 
work  is  striking,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  The  "odd 
experiment"  is  odd  indeed,  but  by  no  means  wildly 
impossible.  If  the  situation  described  seems  full  of  an 
unnatural  tension,  that  is  largely  the  fault  of  the  author's 
too  strenuous  style.  It  is  understandable  that  a  fine- 
minded,  justice-loving  woman  might  receive  and  re- 
claim her  husband's  mistress,  granting  the  exceptional 
natures  of  both  and  the  special  circumstances.  What 
turns  the  book  from  a  subtle  and  really  interesting 
study  of  life  to  a  pamphlet  on  toleration  is  the  unending 
flow  of  fine  speeches  on  the  "  case  "  from  all  three  con- 
cerned. Husband,  mistress,  and  wife,  if  human  in 
their  actions,  are  utterly  robbed  of  all  human  spon- 
taneity in  expressing  themselves.  The  first  interview 
between  the  women  would  be  a  fine  scene  but  for  the 
pitch  of  the  dialogue.  "  Uncomplex,  simple,  yet  I  can 
divine  the  mystery  of  your  smile  "  is  a  mild  specimen. 
Another  flaw  is  the  use  of  mannerisms  in  the  text.  One 
in  particular  recurs  so  constantly  as  to  positively  irritate. 
"...  she  thought,  on  an  acrid  play  of  lip.  .  .  ." 
"  Blanche  .  .  .  noted  it  at  once  on  a  reddening  wave 
of  recognition."  "  She  went  on  a  youthful,  swimming 
movement  to  the  door."  These  are  affectations,  but 
the  style  has  worse  faults  still.  It  is  sometimes  incom- 
prehensible, especially  in  the  distorted  use  of  adjectives. 
With  these  superficial  drawbacks,  the  book  is  worth 
reading,  and  has  an  originality  and  significance  of  its 
own. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

AN  event  of  note  is  the  issue  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's 
"  Collected  Poems,"  chosen  by  himself  from  the 
work  of  the  past  thirty  years,  and  containing  a  score  of 
pieces  not  hitherto  given  in  permanent  form. 

The  oldest  golf  club  in  the  world  is  to  have  an  illus- 
trated volume  devoted  to  its  history.  "Chronicles  of 
Blackheath  Golfers  "  has  been  edited  by  the  late  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  W.  E.  Hughes,  and  is  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall. 

The  coming  number  of  "  Scribner's  "  has  two  papers 
dealing  with  the  "Unusual  Uses  of  Photography." 
The  first  explains  the  methods  of  the  camera  in  con- 
nexion with  balloons  and  kites,  and  the  second  gives 
specimens  of  pictures  taken  during  the  dark  hours  of 
night. 

The  28th  inst.  has  been  fixed  by  Messrs.  Chatto  & 
Windus  for  the  publication  of  the  authorized  version  of 
Zola's  "Dram-shop,"  and  of  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's 
volume  of  stories,  "  The  Three  Disgraces." 

Mr.  Grant  Richards  will  produce  next  week  Mrs. 
Meynell's  "  choice  among  the  best  poems,"  which  has 
been  christened  "The  Flower  of  the  Mind." 

The  public  interest  in  biography  is  again  shown  by 
the  demand  already  for  a  second  edition  of  Lord 
Tennyson's  Life.  Messrs.  Macmillan  are  also  pre- 
paring a  posthumous  volume  of  Dean  Vaughan's 
sermons,  selected  from  those  discourses  which  the 
author  declined  to  have  published  during  his  lifetime. 

Mr.  Macqueen  has  secured  several  books  by  "Rachel 
Penn,"  the  wife  of  Mr.  Willard,  the  actor.  The  first  of 
these  is  a  volume  of  fairy  stories,  entitled  "  Cherriwink," 
and  illustrated  quaintly  by  Mr.  Linley  Sambourne's 
daughter  and  Mr.  M.  Jardine-Thomson.  A  brace  of 
novels  is  forthcoming  from  this  firm — "  'Tween  the  New 
and  the  Old,"  by  Mr.  George  Wemyss,  and  "A  Fatal 
Woman,"  by  Frances  Short. 

An  expensive  work  has  just  been  produced  by  Messrs. 
Bemrose  on  "  The  Ceramics  of  Swansea  and  Nantgarw : 
a  History  of  the  Factories."    The  notes  on  the  collotype 
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reproductions  of  the  porcelains  have  been  written  by 
Mr.  William  Turner,  and  an  appendix  on  the  manner- 
isms of  the  artists  has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Robert 
Deane. 

Two  new  volumes  are  promised  in  the  "  Isthmian 
Library,"  the  subjects  of  which  will  probably  have  more 
attraction  as  the  thermometer  drops.  These  are  "  Ice 
Sports,"  including  tobogganing,  skiing,  speed-skating, 
ice-sailing  and  curling  ;  and  "  Figure-Skating,"  by  Mr. 
M.  S.  Monier  Williams. 

The  second  part  of  Messrs.  Black's  Handbook  to 
Christian  and  Ecclesiastical  Rome  deals  with  "Liturgy 
in  Rome,"  giving  an  historical  account  of  the  chief 
festivals,  functions  and  ceremonies  in  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Messrs.  Blackie  have  faith  in  the  magic  of  Mr. 
Henty's  name.  They  have  no  less  than  three  of  his 
stirring  adventure  stories  among  their  new  fiction, 
under  the  respective  titles  "With  Frederic  the 
Great,"  "With  Moore  at  Corunna,"  and  "A  March 
on  London." 

Messrs.  Constable  are  active  in  their  preparations 
for  Yule-tide.  Among  their  gift-books  are  Miss  Fiona 
Macleod's  Celtic  stories,  "The  Laughter  of  Peterkin," 
Mr.  Laurence  Gomme's  "King's  Story  Book,"  and  the 
Marquis  of  Lome's  "Adventures  in  Legend,"  besides 
volumes  of  fairy  tales  by  Mr.  Douglas  Campbell  and  , 
Mr.  Walter  C.  Rhoades. 

The  continued  popularity  of  Dr.  Smiles's  works  has 
induced  Mr.  John  Murray  to  publish  them  in  a  cheaper 
edition  at  little  more  than  half  the  present  price. 

The  success  that  has  been  achieved  by  the  sixpenny 
edition  of  "  Lorna  Doone  "  has  decided  Messrs.  Samp- 
son Low  to  reprint  in  similar  form  Mr.  Clark  Russell's 
popular  romance,  "  The  Wreck  of  the  'Grosvenor.'  " 

The  new  premises  of  Messrs.  Macmillan  in  St. 
Martin's  Street  are  fully  adequate  to  the  mammoth 
proportions  of  their  business.  When  the  present 
rather  mean  entourage  gives  place  to  the  main  arteries 
in  contemplation,  they  will  have  every  reason  to  congra- 
tulate themselves  on  their  fresh  position. 

It  seems  but  natural  that  the  most  complete  record 
of  the  terpsichorean  art  should  come  from  our  Gallic 
neighbours.  Mr.  Heinemann  is  giving  a  sumptuous 
dress  to  M.  Gaston  Vuillier's  "History  of  Dancing," 
with  twenty-five  photogravure  plates  and  four  hundred 
other  illustrations.  The  annals  are  taken  from  its 
earliest  birth  in  Egypt  down  to  the  latest  form  of 
drawing-room  skirt-dancing. 

THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  SPORT. 

"  The  Encyclopaedia  of  Sport."  Edited  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk 
and  Berkshire,  Hedley  Peek,  and  F.  G.  Aflalo.  July,  August, 
September.    London  :  Lawrence  &  Bullen.  1897. 

IN  an  Encyclopaedia  issued  in  numbers,  the  interest  of  the 
contents  are  influenced  by  alphabetical  considerations. 
In  the  numbers  we  now  pass  under  review  there  are  various 
articles  of  very  general  interest.  By  a  coincidence,  in  the  issue 
for  July  three  popular  games  or  sports  are  brought  into  imme- 
diate juxtaposition.  We  remember  the  time  when  Croquet 
was  the  rage,  and  it  is  surprising  that  it  did  not  continue  in 
fashion,  for  it  is  eminently  favourable  to  flirtation,  and  many  a 
marriage  has  been  made  up  on  the  croquet  ground.  But 
croquet  has  given  way  to  lawn  tennis,  which,  though  it  may  be 
admirable  exercise  for  the  muscles  when  played  in  suitable 
costume,  keeps  the  fair  players  perpetually  on  the  strain,  and  is 
fatal  to  light  summer  toilettes  and  soft  whispers.  So  it  is 
treated  discreetly  with  appropriate  brevity,  though  sundry  close- 
printed  columns  are  devoted  to  the  glossary  and  laws.  As 
Cycling,  for  the  moment,  is  the  dominant  mania,  naturally  far 
greater  space  is  given  to  it.  The  structure  of  the  machine  is 
anatomized  and  analysed  with  infinite  minuteness,  and  Mr. 
Lacy  Hillier  offers  much  sound  advice  as  to  the  selec- 
tion and  purchase  of  the  cycle — almost  as  difficult  and 
doubtful  a  business  as  horse-dealing.  Though  an  enthu- 
siast, we  are  bound  to  say  he  gives  sensible  warnings  as 
to  the  criminality  of  reckless  scorching  and  the  perils  to 
the  public  of  road-racing.  He  is  an  enthusiast,  and,  though 
it  is  all  matter  of  taste,  we  must  say  we  were  somewhat 
startled  at  his  suggestions  as  to  a  touring  wardrobe.  Pos- 
sibly the  traveller  may  be  able  to  rough  it  with  a  single  change 
of  shirt,  but  to  say  he  may  dispense  with  spare  stockings  when 
stoking  ahead  in  the  blaze  of  the  dog  days  seems  hard  on 


himself  and  an  outrage  on  his  company.  Susan,  Countess  of 
Malmesbury,  is  exceptionally  rational  in  her  advice  as  to  decent 
raiment  and  the  hygienic  aspects  of  "  Bicycling  for  Women.' 
Between  the  croquet  and  the  cycling  comes  a  spirited  and 
knowledgeable  article  on  the  grand  old  Scottish  sport  of  Curling 
by  Mr.  Kerr.  The  sole  drawback  to  its  exhilarating  delights  is 
that  the  season  for  enjoying  them  is  comparatively  short,  and 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  make  satisfactory  fixtures  for 
matches,  as  they  must  depend  on  the  caprices  of  the  weather. 
Attractive  as  curling  is,  we  can  recollect  when  it  was  only  played 
as  a  rule  to  the  south  of  the  Tay  and  the  north  of  the  Tweed. 
Now  it  has  been  steadily  spreading  northwards  from  Tayside 
to  John  o'  Groat's  ;  there  are  548  clubs  beyond  the  Border,  and 
we  own  to  some  astonishment  at  being  told  that  there  are  no 
fewer  than  forty  in  England. 

The  article  on  Decoys  is  of  rather  academical  interest,  for 
the  decoy  has  been  generally  superseded  by  the  gun  ;  but  we 
are  reminded  that  many  of  these  duck  traps  are  still  maintained 
beyond  the  fens  and  the  meres  and  broads  of  the  Eastern 
shires.  We  rather  compassionate  Mr.  Augustus  Grimble,  who 
is  an  undeniable  authority,  on  having  to  discuss  in  cramped 
limits  the  wide  and  well-worn  theme  of  Deer-stalking.  How- 
ever, he  does  his  best,  confining  himself  strictly  to  the  practical 
points  on  which  there  will  always  be  differences  of  opinion. 
We  quite  agree  as  to  all  his  experience  suggests  with  regard  to 
the  rifle  that  will  be  the  weapon  of  the  future.  He  gives,  by 
the  way,  some  striking  examples  of  the  marvellous  fashion  in 
which  a  wounded  deer  will  conceal  itself,  where  there  scarcely 
seems  to  be  squatting  cover  for  a  mountain  hare  ;  and  we  may 
add  that  the  article  is  embellished  by  one  of  Mr.  Millais's 
masterly  sketches. 

Dogs  are  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Rawdon  Lee,  another  indis- 
putable authority.  Where  space  was  precious,  and  the  remark 
applies  to  many  other  contributions,  perhaps  he  might  have 
been  less  historical,  archaeological  and  pedantic.  We  listen 
with  interest  to  all  he  has  to  tell  as  to  the  points  that  sway  the 
decisions  of  the  judges,  or  the  recent  changes  in  inexplicable 
fashion  with  the  corresponding  fluctuations  in  prices.  The 
remarks  on  common  diseases  which  can  be  successfully  treated 
by  the  owner  are  a  real  gain  to  all  except  the  veterinary  surgeon. 
But  we  are  not  genealogists  enough  to  care  to  follow  back  the 
pedigree  of  the  hound  to  the  Norman  Conquest  or  the  days  of 
the  Heptarchy.  The  remarks  on  "  Breaking  "  are  good,  but  as 
to  breaking,  we  can  do  no  better  than  refer  the  reader  to  an 
article  by  Colonel  Sir  Henry  Smith,  head  of  the  City  Police, 
which  appeared  only  the  other  day  in  "  Blackwood."  As  for 
"  Driving,"  it  is  the  least  likely  of  all  sciences  to  be  learned  by 
book,  and  the  writer  perhaps  is  wise  in  his  generation  in 
assuming  absolute  innocence  and  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
novice. 

The  Eland  is  briefly  dismissed.  That  magnificent  antelope 
is  now  extinct  to  the  southward  of  the  waterless  northern  Kali- 
hari.  So  is  the  Elephant,  except  in  the  woodland  preserves  of 
the  Cape  Colony,  where,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  he  is  thriving 
and  increasing.  Very  different  from  fifty  years  ago,  when 
Cornwallis  Harris  hunted  herds  of  the  tuskers  and  troops  of 
giraffes  in  the  Transvaal  ;  was  charged  by  rhinoceroses  from 
behind  every  bush,  and  used  to  ride  blown  elands  up  to  the 
waggons  when  he  wanted  meat  for  his  followers.  Mr.  Selous's 
article  on  Elephants  is  excellent,  of  course,  and  none  the  less 
readable  that  there  is  too  much  of  personal  adventure  for  an 
encyclopaedia.  He  did  not  bear  in  mind  Canon  Ainger's 
happy  hit  at  the  dinner  of  Mr.  George  Smith's  biographers — 
that  the  editor's  maxim  in  the  circumstances  should  be  "  No 
flowers,  by  request." 

The  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles  dilates  on  "  Falconry,"  which  it  is 
safe  to  predict  will  never  again  be  popular.  One  gratifying 
fact  he  mentions— namely,  that  the  noble  peregrine  is  now  to  be 
found  breeding  on  almost  all  the  precipitous  headlands  in  the 
islands,  as  its  eyries  are  left  unmolested  by  the  guardians  of 
the  inland  deer  forests.  A  useful  contribution  is  that  on 
"  Accidents,"  with  brief  instructions  for  treating  them  promptly 
in  the  absence  of  professional  aid.  Under  "  Football,"  as  it 
used  to  be  played  in  old  days  at  Rugby  and  elsewhere,  we  are 
reminded  of  Tom  Hughes's  vivid  pages  in  "  Tom  Brown."  But 
all  the  changes  are  noted  which  have  been  adopted  by  modern 
system  and  science — the  methodical  backing,  the  restriction  of 
the  number  of  players,  and  above  all  by  the  "passing"  and 
consequent  rearrangement  of  the  field.  Now  the  practised 
team  seems  to  work  by  machinery,  each  self-denying  member 
looking  out  to  pass  on  the  ball  to  some  other  player  in  a  more 
advantageous  position.  Lastly  we  come  to  the  "  Fox,"  by  Tom 
Firr,  and  Firr  should  be  as  familiar  with  reynard's  habits  as 
Mr.  Surtees's  sporting  hero,  Mr.  Facey  Romford.  "  What  would 
you  do,  my  beloved  friend,  if  you  were  a  fox  ?  "  Facey  used  to 
ask  himself  when  drawing  the  coverts.  But  in  defending  his 
wide-ranging  and  ravenous  client,  Mr.  Firr,  like  sundry  other 
contributors,  overstates  his  case  and  proves  too  much.  It  may 
be  true  that  the  fox  has  a  partiality  for  rats  and  mice,  and  is  a 
keen  practical  entomologist  and  a  voracious  devourer  of  beetles. 
But  these  are  merely  the  entrees  which  give  a  whet  for  the 
pieces  de  resistance,  and  we  will  not  be  easily  persuaded  that  it 
is  only  the  mangy  animals  which  are  a  terror  to  the  chicken 
coops  and  the  nesting  game  mothers.    You  have  only  to  look 
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at  the  scattered  debris  of  feathers  and  fur  about  the  mouth  of 
any  vixen's  earth  to  come  to  very  different  conclusions.  The 
stub-bred  foxes  in  Firr's  experience  are  the  best  for  sport :  they 
will  keep  above  ground,  even  when  hard  pressed,  being  less 
familiar  with  the  holes  and  drains.  For  the  ethics  of  fox-pre- 
serving, they  are  admirably  summed  up  in  a  sentence  :  "The 
best  way  of  preserving  foxes  is  to  leave  them  alone  ;  they  need 
no  other  protection."  We  are  inclined  to  put  less  implicit  faith 
in  the  confident  assertion  that  badgers  are  extremely  destructive 
to  the  cubs.  But  as  unfortunately  the  badger  is  fast  dying  out, 
the  question  is  of  comparatively  trivial  importance. 

THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Adventures  of  a  Stowaway,  The  (Fred  Whishaw).    Browne.  31.61/. 
Australia,  The  Story  of  (F.  L.  Shaw).    Marshall,    is.  6d. 
Baboo  Jabberjee  (F.  Anstey).    Dent.    3s.  6d. 

Bank  of  England,  Chronicles  of  the  (B.  B.  Turner).    Sonnenschein.    ys.  6d. 

Berkeley,  George,  The  Works  of  (Vol.  I.)(G.  Sampson).    Bell.  5*. 

Blackheath  Golfers,  Chronicles  of  (\V.  E.  Hughes).    Chapman  &  Hall.  2I.T. 

Book  of  Verses  for  Children,  A  (E.  V.  Lucas).    Richards.  6s. 

Browning's  Poems,  The  Ethics  of  (Mrs.  Percy  Leake).    Richards.    2s.  6d. 

Candlewicks  (Caroline  Tilbury).    Stock.  5*. 

Captains  Courageous  (Rudyard  Kipling).    Macmillan.  6s. 

Catholic  Church,  A  Short  Story  of  the  (F.  G.  Walpole).    Burns  &  Oates.  3s. 

Ceramics  of  Swansea  and  Nantgarw,  The  (W.  Turner).    Bemrose.  42s. 

Chemistry  for  Photographers  (C.  F.  Townsend).    Dawbarn  &  Ward.  if. 

Children  Under  the  Poor  Law  (W.  Chance).    Sonnenschein.    7r.  6d. 

Christian  Aspects  of  Life  (B.  F.  Westcott).    Macmillan.    7*.  6d. 

Church  Quarterly  Review,  The  (October). 

Clovis  Dardentor  (Jules  Verne).    Sampson  Low. 

Criticism,  The  Principles  of  (W.  Basil  Worsfold).    Allen,    xos.  6d. 

Cupid's  Garden  (E.  T.  Fowler).    Cassell.  6s. 

Debrett's  Waistcoat  Pocket  Diary  for  1898.    Dean  &  Son. 

Dome,  The  (No.  3). 

Down  by  the  Suwanee  River  (Aubrey  Hopwood).    Kegan  Paul.  6s. 

Duke  and  the  Damsel,  The  (Richard  Marsh).    Pearson.    3s.  6d. 

East  Anglia  and  the  Great  Civil  War  (A.  Kingston).  Stock. 

Edinburgh  Review,  The  (October). 

English  Historical  Review,  The  (October). 

English  Illustrated  Magazine  (November). 

English  Language,  The  (W.  H.  Low).    Clive.    3s.  6d. 

English  Portraits  (Part  6)  (W.  Rothenstein).    Richards.    2s.  6d. 

Exeter  Cathedral  (Rev.  W.  J.  Edmonds).  Isbister. 

Faithful  Shepherdess,  The  (J.  Fletcher).    Dent.  if. 

Flamp,  The  (E.  V.  Lucas).    Richards,    if.  6d. 

For  the  Flag  (Jules  Verne).    Sampson  Low. 

For  the  Life  of  Others  (G.  Cardella).    Sonnenschein.  6f. 

Four  Poets  (Oswald  Crawfurd).    Chapman  &  Hall.    3f.  6d. 

Froggy  ;  or,  My  Lord  Mayor  (C.  J.  Scotter).    Simpkin.    3f.  6d. 

Geographical  Journal,  The  (October). 

Geology,  The  Founders  of  (Sir  A.  Geikie).    Macmillan.  6f. 
Gold  Fields  of  the  Klondike  (J.  W.  Leonard).    Unwin.    2f .  6d. 
Gubbins  Minor  (Fred  Whishaw).    Browne.    3f.  6d. 

Hood,  Thomas,  Poems  of  (Vols.  I.  and  II.)  (Alfred  Ainger).    Macmillan.  iof. 

each  vol. 

House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  The  (N.  Hawthorne).    Service  &  Paton.    3f.  6d. 
Ida  from  India  (Mrs.  Herbert  Martin).    Browne.    3f.  6d. 
In  a  Plain  Path  (W.  J.  Foxell).    Macmillan.    3*.  6d. 
Indian  Coinage  and  Currency  (L.  C.  Probyn).  Wilson. 

Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  Transactions  of  the.    Vol.  38.    1897.  (George 

Holmes).  Sotheran. 
Job  Hildred  (Dr.  Richards).    Arnold.    3f.  6d. 
Katherine  Cromer  (Helen  Craven).    Innes.  6s. 
King  with  Two  Faces,  The  (M.  E.  Coleridge).    Arnold.  6s. 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  The  (Sir  Walter  Scott).    Service  &  Paton.  6f. 
Last  Things,  The  (J.  A.  Beet).    Hodder  &  Stoughton.  6f. 
Latin-English  Gradus,  A  Junior  (S.  C.  Woodhouse).    Sonnenschein.  3f. 
Laughter  of  Jove,  The  (Helmuth  Schwartze).    Richards.  6s. 
Lays  of  Love  and  Liberty  (J.  A.  Mackereth).    Stock.    3f.  6d. 
Lays  of  the  Red  Branch  (Sir  S.  Ferguson).    Unwin.  2f. 
Lean's  Royal  Navy  List  (October). 

Leisure  Hour,  The,  1897.    Religious  Tract  Society.    7f.  6d. 

Literary  Pamphlets  (Ernest  Rhys)  (2  vols.).    Kegan  Paul.    sr.  each. 

Little  Grown-Ups  (E.  S.  Tucker).    Gardner,  Darton.  6f. 

Lonely  Little  Lady,  A  (Dolf  Wyllarde).    Hutchinson.  5f. 

Marriage  Customs  in  Many  Lands  (H.  N.  Hutchinson).  Seeley. 

May  Carols  (Aubrey  De  Vere).    Macmillan.  5f. 

Miss  Mouse  and  Her  Boys  (Mrs.  Molesworth).    Macmillan.    4f.  6d. 

Modern  Atalanta,  A  (Maud  J.  Vyse).    Kegan  Paul.    6f . 

Montaigne  and  Shakespeare  (John  M.  Robertson).    University  Press.  5f. 

Moral  Life,  The  Facts  of  the  (W.  Wundt).    Sonnenschein.    7f.  6d. 

Mountain,  Stream  and  Covert  (A.  I.  Shand).  Seeley. 

Music  (10  Pieces).  Ashdown. 

Netherdyke  (R.  J.  Charleton).    Arnold.  6s. 

Nettleship,  Richard  Lewis,  Philosophical  Lectures  and  Remains  of  (2  vols.)  (A.  C. 

Bradley).    Macmillan.  I7f. 
New  Testament  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  The.    Nelson.    2f.  6d. 
Newcomes,  The  (W.  M.  Thackeray).    Service  &  Paton. 
Olga  (Vin  Vincent).    Browne.    3f.  6d. 
Pall  Mall  Magazine,  The  (November). 
Phil  May's  A. B.C.    Leadenhall  Press.    2f.  6d. 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  (Martin  A.  S.  Hume).    Macmillan.    2f.  6d. 
Poems,  Collected  (Austin  Dobson).    Kegan  Paul.  6f. 
Poems  (George  Cookson).    Innes.    4f.  6d. 
Prince  of  Mischance,  A  (Tom  Gallon).    Hutchinson.  6s. 
Pusey,  Edward  Bouverie,  Life  of  (H.  P.  Liddon).    Longmans.  18s. 
Pylos  and  Sphakteria  (W.  H.  D.  Rouse).  Rivingtons. 
Ralstons,  The  (F.  Marion  Crawford ).    Macmillan.    3f.  6d. 
Realms  of  Unknown  Kings  (L.  A.  Tadema).    Richards.  2s. 
Reminiscences  of  a  Eashi-Bazouk,  The  (E.  Vizetelly).    Simpkin.  6s. 
Return  to  the  Cross,  The  (W.  Robertson  Nicoll).    Isbister.    3f.  6d. 
Revolt  (Richard  Dailley).  Kensit. 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (October). 

Roddy  Owen  (M.  Bovill  and  G.  R.  Askwith).    Murray.  I2f. 
Rome  (Mary  Ford).    Unwin.    2f.  6d. 

Rome,  A  History  of  (E.  S.  Shuckburgh).    Macmillan.    31.  6d. 

Rome,  Ancient,  The  Ruins  and  Excavations  of  (R.  Lanciani).    Macmillan.  i6f. 

Rome,  Modern,  The  Makers  of  (Mrs.  Oliphant).    Macmillan.    iof.  6d. 

Scarlet  Feather  (Henry  J.  Barker).    Browne.  2s. 

Sidelights  from  Patmos  (G.  Matheson).    Hodder.  6s. 

Son  of  a  Peasant,  The  (E.  McNulty).    Arnold.  6f. 

Son  of  the  Czar,  The  (J.  M.  Graham).    Harper.  6r. 

Song  Flowers  (R.  L.  Stevenson).    Gardner,  Darton. 

Songs  in  Many  Moods  (Nina  Frances  Layard).    Longmans.  5f. 

Sophocles  (R.  C.  Jebb).    Cambridge  University  Press. 

Stories  and  Play  Stories  (Several  Authors).    Chapman  &  Hall.  6s. 

Stray  Notes  of  a  Wayfarer,  The  (A.  C.  C.)    Roxburghe  Press.    2f.  6d. 

Sunday  (2  vols.),  1898.    Gardner,  Darton. 

Sunday  at  Home,  The,  1897.    Religious  Tract  Society.    7f.  6d. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  The  Prose  Works  of  (T.  Scott).    Bell.    3s.  6d. 

Taxwood,  Chronicles  of  the  Parish  of  (F.  R.  Macduff).    Hodder.    3s.  6d. 

Three  Cruickshanks,  The  (F.  Marchmont).    Spencer.    8f.  6d. 

Thro'  Lattice  Windows  (W.  F.  Dawson).    Hodder  &  Stoughton.  6f. 

Tinted  Venus,  The  (F.  Anstey).    Harper.  6f. 

Wayfaring  Men  (Edna  Lyall).    Longmans.  6f. 


Winter  Meteorology  of  Egypt  and  its  Influence  on  Disease  (H.  E.  Leigh  Canney). 

Bailliere.    3f.  6d. 
Witch-Wife,  The  (Sarah  Tytler).    Chatto  &  Windus. 

Xenophon,  The  Works  of  (Vol.  3,  Part  I.)(H.  G.  Dakyns).    Macmillan.    iof.  6d. 
Xenophon,  The  Works  of  (Vol.  3,  Part  II.)  (H.  G.  Dakyns).    Macmillan.  Sf. 
Zone  of  Fire,  The  (Headon  Hill).    Pearson.  6f. 

The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

NOTICE. — The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume,  is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning,  but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
mails  every  Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First 
Edition  catmet  be  received  later  than  Thtirsday  night,  but  for  the 
regular  issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4  p.m.  on  Fridays. 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  A  printed  Scale  of  Charges 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 
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BRONZE 
STATUETTE. 

By  J.  H.  M.  FURSE, 

The  Statuette  is  a  full-length 
figure,  and  stands  upon  a 
base  decorated  with  four  panels, 
flags  and  prows  of  ships.  The 
height  including  base  is  28 
inches. 

Illustrated  Prospectus  and  full 
particulars 
from  the  Publishers, 

DEBENHAM  &  FREEBODY, 

At  whose  Gallery  of  Furniture 
and  Antiques  in 

WIGMORE  STREET,  W. 
Copies  may  be  seen. 
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OYAL   OPERA,   COVENT  GARDEN. 

Lessees,  the  Grand  Opera  Syndicate  (Limited). 
ROYAL  CARL  ROSA  OPERA  SEASON. 
For  full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers. 
Box-office  now  open. 

DRURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL.— Managing  Director, 
Arthur  Collins.    Every  Evening  at  7.30,  and  Morning  Performance  every 
Saturday  at  1.30.    "  The  White  Heather."    For  full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers. 

"C*MPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY   EVENING,  UNDER 

-L'     ONE  FLAG  and  MONTE  CRISTO.     Grand  Variety  Entertainment. 

Doors  open  at  7.45. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON  (Fifth  Year), 

Dudley  Gallery,  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  W. 
OPEN  DAILY,  10  to  5  ;  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  7  to  10  p.m.  also. 
Admission,  is.    Brilliantly  lighted  in  dull  weather  and  at  dusk. 

A/TR.     SCHULZ-CURTIUS'    WAGNER  CONCERTS. 

*»*■  Seventh  Series. 

QUEEN'S  HALL,  Autumn,  1897. 
Conductors : 

Herr  FELIX  MOTTL  (of  Karlsruhe  and  Bayreuth)  and 
Herr  RICHARD  STRAUSS  (of  Munich  and  Bayreuth). 
First  and  only  appearances  of  Herr  VAN  ROOY  (the  Bayreuth  Wotan),  Nov.  g. 
Madame  GULBRANSON  (the  Bayreuth  Brunnhilde)  Nov.  16. 
Herr  RICHARD  STRAUSS  (Conductor),  December  7. 
Subscription  for  the  Three  Concerts,  31s.  6d.,  22s.  6d.,  15s.     For  full  Programmes 
and  Tickets  apply  to  the  Box  Office,  Queen's  Hall ;  Messrs.  Chappell  ;  Mr.  Tree  ; 
usual  Agents  ;  or  to  Mr.  A.  Schulz-Curtius,  16  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  Piccadilly,  W. 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 

CUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

Every  Sunday  at  3.30. 
Conductor,  Mr.  HENRY  j.  WOOD. 
The  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra  of  90  Performers. 
Organist,  Mr.  PERCY  PITT. 
Admission  Free  ;  Reserved  Seats,  3s.,  2s.,  is.,  and  6d.   


THE  QUEEN'S  HALL. 

CATURDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

*— '  Second  Season,  1897-8. 

Conductor,  Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 
The  Queen's  Hall  Symphony  Orchestra. 
First  Concert,  To-day  at  3. 
Vocalist,  Miss  SUSAN  STRONG. 
Tickets,  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  and  is.,  of  usual  Agents  and  Robert  Newman's 
Box  Office,  Queen's  Hall,  Langham  Place,  W 
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ST.  JAMES'S  HALL. 
TV/TR.  P.  ARAMIS  will  give  TWO  RECITALS 

(Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  Adlington) 
On  THURSDAY,  October  28,  and   FRIDAY,  November  5,  at  Three,  of 
GREEK  POPULAR  MUSIC, 
With  Vocal  and  Choreographic  Illustrations  of  Dancing  in  Past  Centuries 
(as  arranged  by  M.  Bourgault-Ducoudray). 
Artists : 
Madlle.  SANDRINI 
(Premiere  Danseuse  of  the  Paris  Opera), 
Madlle.  SAINT-ANDRE, 
M.  BOURGAULT-DUCOUDRAY 
(Professor  of  Musical  History  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire), 
Mr.  ARAMIS. 
And  Explanatory  Remarks  by  Mr.  Edgar  F.  Jacques. 
Tickets,  ros.  6d.,  5s.,  3s.,  and  is.,  of  the  usual  Agents:  Tree,  28  Piccadilly,  and 
304  Regent  Street,  W.  ;  or  W.  Adlington,  Concert-Direction,  224  Regent  Street,  W. 

MM.  ARTHUR  VAN  DOOREN  &  BROMLEY  BOOTH 

will  give 

TWO  PIANOFORTE  and  VIOLIN  RECITALS 
(Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  Adlington), 
at  ST.  JAMES'S  HALL, 
On  FRIDAYS,  October  29  and  November  19,  at  Three. 
Brinsmead  Pianoforte.     Tickets,  10s.  6d.,  5s.,  3s.,  is.,  and  is.,  of  the  usual 
Agents  :  Tree,  28  Piccadilly,  and  304  Regent  Street,  W.  ;  or  W.  Adlington,  Concert- 
Direction,  224  Regent  Street,  W. 

XJOME  EDUCATION  in  SWITZERLAND.— A  LADY 

is  prepared  to  bring  up,  and  thoroughly  educate,  Two  or  Three  GIRLS 
between  ages  6  and  16,  or  delicate  BOYS  under  12  years.  Children  from  India, 
Africa,  or  Colonies  preferred.  References  required  as  well  as  given. — For  terms, 
apply  Mrs.  Horsford,  Villa  Beaulieu,  Lausanne,  Switzerland  ;  or  Messrs.  Holmes, 
Gore,  and  Watson,  Solicitors,  Bristol,  England. 

ICING'S   COLLEGE,  LONDON.— ELOCUTION,  &c— 

SPECIAL  CLASS  for  CLERGY,  Tuesdays,  at  3.30. 
EVENING  CLASSES,  Wednesday,  6  and  7.    Syllabus  at  the  College  Office. 
For  Private  Lessons  address  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Taylor,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  in 
Public  Reading  and  Speaking. 

(~*AREFUL  PRIVATE  TUITION  DAILY.— A  TUTOR 

^  of  large,  successful  experience  desires  a  COMPANION  PUPIL  for  Two 
Lads  who  are  to  Read  with  him  for  a  year.  Would  suit  one  who  has  failed  or  con- 
templates facing  a  public  examination.  Moderate  terms. — J.  C.  Cooke,  B.A., 
7  Hogarth  Road,  Cromwell  Road,  S.W. 

J7ASTBOURNE. — Lady  Cunliffe  has  personal  knowledge  of 

the  happy  life  and  careful  training  bestowed  on  a  few  GIRLS  in  a  very 
PRIVATE  SCHOOL,  delightfully  domiciled.  Its  Principal  has  also  the  warm 
recommendation  of  Lady  Elphinstone,  Lady  Stirling,  and  others  whose  daughters 
were  her  pupils.— For  details,  address  "  H.  M.,"  Avonmore,  Meads,  Eastbourne. 

T30URNEMOUTH. — Gorse  Cliff,  Boscombe  Chine.— School 

for  BOYS  from  6  to  14.  Resident  Masters,  Governess.  Stands  high,  faces 
South,  overlooks  Sea.  Private  field  for  Games.  Fees,  60-80-100  guineas.— Mrs. 
JAMES  MACDONELL. 

'TYPE-WRITING  WORK  of  every  description  done  with 

_  accuracy  and  dispatch.  Authors'  MSS.,  Technical  and  Legal  Copying,  Index- 
ing, Specifications,  Tracing,  Translating,  Addressing,  &c.  &c. — Misses  E.  &  J. 
PUTZ,  435  Mansion  House  Chambers,  London,  E.C. 

AVONDALE  HOTEL,  LONDON. 

HOTEL     AND  RESTAURANT, 

PICCADILLY. 
EXCELLENT  CUISINE. 
Piccadilly,  the  Best  Position  in  London. 

From  the  Savoy. 


c    ,   ■  ,         ^tut   f  GARIN, 
Proprietors — MM.  \  EUGENE, 


TORINO  CAFE  RESTAURANT, 

45,  OXFORD  STREET,  45. 

E.  TIRINANZI. 
TABLE  D'HOTE  DINNER  PROM  5   TILL  9. 

Service  A  la  Carte. 
PRIVATE    DINING    ROOMS    FOR  PARTIES. 

Wines,  Spirits,  Beer  and  Cigars  of  the  Best  Quality. 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

(TEMPERANCE), 
FACING  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM, 
GREAT    RUSSELL    STREET,  LONDON. 

This  newly  erected  and  commodious  Hotel  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the 
requirements  of  those  who  desire  all  the  conveniences  and  advantages  of 
the  larger  modern  licensed  hotels  at  moderate  charges.  Passenger  lift. 
Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Bath-rooms  on  every  floor.  Spacious  Dining, 
Drawing,  Writing,  Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms.  All  Floors  Fireproof. 
Perfect  Sanitation.    Night  Porter. 

Full  Tariff  and  Testimonials  post  free  on  application. 

Telegraphic  address :  "  Thackeray,  London."      Proprietor — J.  TRUSLOVE. 

EPPS'S  COCOA 

Extract  from  a  Lecture  on  "Foods  and  their  Values,"  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  &c. — "  If  any  motives— first,  of  doe  regard  for  health,  and 
■second,  of  getting  full  food-value  for  money  expended — can  be  said  to  weigh  with 
us  in  choosing  our  foods,  then  I  say  that  Cocoa  (Epps's  being  the  most  nutritious) 
should  be  made  to  replace  tea  and  coffee  without  hesitation.  Cocoa  is  a  food  ;  tea 
and  coffee  are  not  foods.  This  is  the  whole  science  of  the  matter  in  a  nutshell,  and 
he  who  runs  may  read  the  obvious  moral  of  the  story."  -i 


MESSRS.  BELL'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


FULL    PROSPECTUSES  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


2  vols,  imperial  8vo.  £2.  10s.  net. 

A  HISTORY  of  RENAISSANCE 


ARCHI- 


TECTURE  in  ENGLAND.  a.d.  1500-1800.  By  Reginald 
Blomfield,  M.A.,  Author  of  "The  Formal  Garden  in  England." 
With  150  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  the  Author,  and  90  Plates 
from  Photographs  and  old  Prints  and  Drawings. 

"Two  handsome  and  lavishly  illustrated  volumes  Mr.  Blomfield  writes 

well  and  with  admirable  lucidity,  and  has  acquitted  himself  of  a  great  task,  spread 
over  a  wide  field,  with  good  judgment  and  an  educated  taste." — Standard. 

"  Mr.  Blomfield's  book  is  the  most  thorough  and  scholarly  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  English  architecture  which  we  remember  for  many  years." 

Daily  Chronicle. 


Imperial  8vo.  25s.  net. 

WILLIAM  MORRIS  :  His  Art,  His  Writings, 

and  His  Public  Life.  By  Aymer  Vallance,  M.A. ,  F.S.A.  With 
60  Illustrations,  including  a  Coloured  Plate  and  Portrait. 

"  This  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  beautiful  book.  It  is  printed  in  a  simple  and  beau- 
tiful type,  and  illustrated  by  plates  of  Morris's  designs  or  finished  results  in  nearly 
all  the  arts  of  which  he  was  a  master.  It  contains  a  reproduction  of  a  good  photo- 
graph, and  a  complete  list  of  everything  that  Morris  wrote  It  is  a  book 

which  for  its  substance  should  be  read  by  every  true  workman,  that  is  to  say  by 
every  one  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  feel  any  genuine  pleasure  or  enthu- 
siasm in  his  work." — Daily  Chronicle. 


Large  post  8vo.  6s. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  HEROINES. 


Character- 


istics of  Women.  By  Mrs.  Jameson.  Illustrated  with  25  Collotype 
Reproductions  of  Portraits  of  celebrated  Actresses  in  the  various 
characters,  and  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  Miss  Ellen  Terry  as  Lady 
Macbeth,  by  John  Sargent,  R.A. 


4  vols,  pott  410.  36s.  net. 

VASARFS  LIVES  :  a  Selection  of  Seventy  of 

the  Lives.  Edited  and  Annotated  in  the  light  of  modern  discoveries 
by  E.  H.  and  E.  W.  Blashfield  and  A.  A.  Hopkins.  Illustrated. 


POEMS  by  JOHN  KEATS.     Illustrated  and 

Decorated  by  Robert  Anning  Bell.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Professor  Walter  Raleigh,  M.A.    Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

"  Elegantly  printed  and  bound,  this  edition  of  Keats  is  altogether  ^  most  desir- 
able book." — Daily  Mail. 

"  Such  an  edition  of  Keats  as  this  will  be  a  joy  for  ever." — Birmingham  Gazette. 

"  The  book  has  been  got  out  with  taste.  It  is  printed  in  bold  type  on  strong 
paper,  bound  in  ornamental  boards,  and  very  prettily  illustrated." — Scotsman. 

"  For  the  drawings  we  have  nothing  but  praise." — Globe. 


MEMORIALS 


Royal  8vo.  2  vols.  25s.  net. 

of  CHRISTIE'S. 


By  W. 


Roberts, 
Marks,"  S 
Index. 


Author  of  "The  Book-hunter  in  London,"  "Printer's 
c.    With  86  Collotype  and  other  Illustrations,  and  a  full 


The   Connoisseur  Series. 

NEW   VOLUMES.    Demy  8vo. 

BRITISH  HISTORICAL  PORTRAITS.  Some 

Notes  on  the  Painted  Portraits  of  Celebrated  Characters.  By  H.  B. 
Wheatley.  With  71  Illustrations  taken  direct  from  the  Originals 
at  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  and  elsewhere.    10s.  6d.  net. 

"  A  very  conscientious,  comprehensive,  and  valuable  book  is  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley's 
'  Historical  Portraits.'  His  handsome  volume  is,  moreover,  richly  illustrated  with 
many  interesting  portraits,  excellently  reproduced,  which  no  one  can  fail  to  appre- 
ciate. As  a  contribution  towards  a  study  of  what  is  undoubtedly  an  important 
branch  of  our  national  history  Mr.  Wheatley's  painstaking  and  intelligent  work  is 
worthy  of  all  commendation." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

PORTRAIT  MINIATURES,  from  the  time  of 

Holbein  (1631)  to  that  of  Sir  William  Ross  (i860).  A  Handbook 
for  Collectors.  By  G.  C.  WILLIAMSON,  Litt.  D. ,  Author  of  "John 
Russell,  R.  A.,"  "Richard  Cosway,  R.A. ,"  etc.  With  194  Illustra- 
tions.   12s.  6d.  net. 


New  Volumes  of  Bohn's  Libraries. 

VOL.  II.  OF  SWIFT'S  PROSE  WORKS.  ' 

THE  JOURNAL  to  STELLA.     Edited  by 

F.  Ryland,  M.A.  With  a  Facsimile  Letter  and  2  Portraits  of 
Stella.    3s.  6d. 

THE  WORKS  of  GEORGE  BERKELEY, 

Bishop  of  Cloyne.  Edited  by  GEORGE  SAMPSON.  With  a  Biographical 
Introduction  by  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.  3  vols.  5s. 
each.  [  Vol.  I.  ready, 

London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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MACMILLAN  &  GO.'S  XEW  BOOKS. 


ALFRED    LORD  TENNYSON. 

A  MEMOIB. 

By  his  SON,  with  Photogravure  Portraits  of  Lord  Tennyson,  Lady 
Tennyson,  &c. ,  Facsimiles  of  portions  of  Poems,  and  Illustrations 
after  Pictures  by  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  Samuel  Laurence,  Mrs. 
Allingham,  Richard  Doyle,  Biscombe  Gardner,  &c. 
2  vols,  medium  8vo.  36s.  net. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  EUDYAED  KIPLING. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

"  CAPTAINS  COURAGEOUS." 

A  Story  of  the  Gran  1  Banks. 

By  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 
Illustrated    by    I.    \V.  Taber. 
DAILY  TELEGRAPH. — "  It  teems  with  thrilling  anecdotes  of  adventurous 
prowess  and  sparkles  with  humorous  interchanges  of  homely  repartee." 


Illustrated  by  Rosie  M.  M.  Pitman. 

UNDINE.     By  F.  De  La  Motte  Fouque. 

With  63  Illustrations,  Initials,  Chapter  Headings,  and  Tailpieces  by  Rosie 
M.  M.  Pitman.    Extra  crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  fas. 

Crown  8vo.  16*. 

THE    RUINS    and    EXCAVATIONS  of 

ANCIENT  ROME:  a  Companion  Book  for  Students  and  Travellers.  By 
Rodolfo  Lanciani,  D.C.L.  Oxford,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Ancient  Topo. 
graphy  in  the  University  of  Rome.    With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps. 

In  Two  Volumes.    Extra  crown  8vo.  17s.  net. 

PHILOSOPHICAL    LECTURES    and  RE- 

MAINS  of  RICHARD  LEWIS  NETTLESHIP,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Ralliol  College,  Oxford.  Edited,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch,  by  Professor 
A.  C.  Bradley  and  G.  R.  Benson.    With  Portraits. 

Volume  III.,  Parts  I.  and  II.,  now  ready. 

THE  WORKS  Of  XENOPHON.  Translated 

into  English  with  Introductions  and  Notes  by  H.  G.  Dakvns,  M.A.  In  four 
volumes. 

Vol.  III.,  Part  I.— The  MEMORABILIA  and  APOLOGY,  the  ECO- 
NOMIST, the  SYMPOSIUM,  and  HIERO.    Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Vol.  III.,  Part  II.— THREE   ESSAYS  :  On  the  Duties  of  a  Cavalry 
General ;  on  Horsemanship  ;  and  on  Hunting.    Crown  Svo.  5s. 

Extra  crown  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

A  HANDBOOK  of  EUROPEAN  HISTORY, 

476  1 871 .  Chronologically  arranged.  By  Arthur  Hassall,  M.A., 
Student,  Tutor,  and  formerly  Censor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

In  2  vols,  globe  8vo.  ios. 

POEMS  of  THOMAS  HOOD.    Edited  with 

Prefatory  Memoir  by  Alfred  Ainger.  Vol.  1.  Serious  Poems ;  Vol.  2, 
Poems  of  Wit  and  Humour.    With  Vignettes  and  Portraits. 

[Eversley  Series. 

Sl'.COND  SERIES  NOW  READY. 

THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY  (Second  Series). 

Selected  from  the  best  Songs  and  Lyrical  Poems  in  the  English  Language 
and  arranced  with  Notes  by  Francis  T.  Palgrave,  late  Professor  of  Poetry 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  2s.  6d.  net.  First  and  Second  Series,  gilt  backsj 
in  box,  5s.  net. 

In  Two  Volumes.    Globe  8vo.  io<=. 

JOURNALS  of  DOROTHY  WORDSWORTH. 

Edited  by  William  Knight.   With  Etched  Portraits  and  Vignettes. 

[Eversley  Series. 
MRS.   MOLESWORTH'S    NEW  VOLUME. 

MISS  MOUSE  and  HER  BOYS.    By  Mrs. 

Moi.f.sworth.  Illustrated  by  Leslie  Brooke.  Crown  Svo.  cloth  elegant, 
4s.  6d. 

Globe  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

IN  a  PLAIN   PATH  :  Addresses  to  Boys. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Foxell,  M.A.  (Lond.),  Minor  Canon  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  DEAN  CHURCH. 

Edi'ed  by  his  Daughter.  MarvC.  Church.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Dean 
of  Christ  Church.    Globe  8vo.  5s.  [Eversley  Series. 

BY  SIR  ARCHIBALD  GEIKIE,  F.R.S. 

THE  FOUNDERS  of  GEOLOGY :  a  Series 

of  Lectures  by  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  F.R.S.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxford,  &c. 
Extra  crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

THE  MAKERS  of  MODERN  ROME.— In 

Four  Books.  1.  HONOURABLE  WOMEN  NOT  A  FEW.  2.  THE 
POPES  WHO  MADE  THE  PAPACY.  3.  LO  POPOLO :  and  the 
Tribune  of  the  People.  4.  THE  POPES  WHO  MADE  THE  CITY. 
By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Illustrated  by  Henry  P.  Riviere,  A.R.W.S.,  and 
Joseph  Pennell.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  ios.  6d. 

FOREIGN  STATESMEN  SERIES.-New  Volumes. 
Edited  by  Professor  BURY,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d.  each. 

PHILIP  II.  of  SPAIN.  By  Martin  A.  S. 
WILLIAM    the    SILENT.      By  Frederic 

Harrison. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITIONS. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

THE  R  ALSTONS.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 
CASA  BRACCIO.    By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  St.  Martin's  Street,  London,  W.C 
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SOCIETY  FOR 
PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

HISTORICAL  CHURCH  ATLAS.    Illustrating  the  His- 

tory  of  Eastern  and  Western  Christendom  until  the  Reformation,  and  that  of 
the  Anglican  Communion  until  the  present  day.  By  Edmund  McClure, 
M.A.  Containing  18  coloured  Maps,  besides  some  fifty  Maps  in  the  text. 
4to.  cloth  boards,  16s. 

SIDE  LIGHTS  on  CHURCH  HISTORY :  the  Liturgy 

and  Ritual  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Church.  By  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Warren,  B.D., 
F.S.A.    Demy  8vo.  cloth  boards,  5s, 

THE  ANCIENT  HEBREW  TRADITION  as  ILLUS- 

TRATED  by  the  MONUMENTS.  A  Protest  against  the  Modern  School 
of  Old  Testament  Criticism.  By  Dr.  Fritz  Hommel,  Professor  of  the 
Semitic  Languages  in  the  University  of  Munich.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Edmund  McClure,  M.A.,  and  Leonard  Crossle.  With  Map. 
Large  post  Svo.  buckram  boards,  5s. 
"  We  are  profoundly  grateful  to  Dr.  Hommel  for  work  whose  results  will  do  much 
to  reassure  many  a  timid  and  distressed  believer." — Record. 

"  We  can  recommend  Dr.  Hommel's  well-argued  and  deeply  interesting  book  to 
the  careful  consideration  of  all  Biblical  students." — Oxford  Review, 

THEODORE  and  WILFRITH  :  Lectures  delivered  in 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  December,  1896.    By  the  Right  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne, 
D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop-Designate  of  Bristol.    Small  post  Svo.  with  several 
Illustrations,  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 
"  The  Bishop's  polemic  is  sturdy  in  argument,  but  scrupulously  temperate  in  tone, 

and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  he  illustrates  his  thesis  with  great  ecclesiastical  and 

arch;eological  learning." — Times  (September  17). 

CHRISTIAN  LIFE  in  SONG.    (Te  Deum  Laudamus.) 

The  SONG  and  the  SINGERS.  By  the  late  Mrs.  Rundle  Charles. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.  [In  the  press. 

THE  STRUGGLE  of  the  NATIONS  :  Egypt,  Syria, 

and  ASSYRIA.     By  Professor  Maspero.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  Professor 
Savce.    Translated  by  M.L.  McClure.   With  Maps,  Three  Coloured  Plates, 
and  over  400  Illustrations.    Demy  4to.  (approximately),  cloth,  bevelled  boards, 
25s.  ;  half-morocco  (bound  by  Riviere),  50s. 
This  is  a  companion  volume  to  "  The  Dawn  of  Civilization,"  and  contains  the 
History  of  the  Ancient  Peoples  of  the  East  from  the  XI  Vth  Egyptian  Dynasty  to 
the  end  of  the  Ramesside  period.     This  interval  covers  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt  and  their  Exodus  therefrom.     The  recent  discovery  of  an  Egyptian  Stele 
mentioning  the  Israelites  gives  special  interest  to  this  volume,  where  the  matter  is 
discussed  with  his  usual  acumen  by  the  Author. 

"  The  translation  by  M.  L.  McClure  is  in  both  cases  excellent.  Professor  Mas- 
pero's  presentation  of  the  new  learning  is  at  once  eminently  popular  and  attractive." 

Times. 

"  The  author  has  throughout  attempted  to  reproduce  for  us  the  daily  life  of  the 
various  peoples  of  whom  he  treats,  and  in  this  he  has  succeeded  admirably." 

Academy. 

THE  DAWN  of  CIVILIZATION  (EGYPT  and  CHAL- 

D.'EA).  New  and  Revised  Edition.  By  Professor  Maspero.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Professor  Sayce.  Translated  by  M.  L.  McClure.  With  Map  and 
over  470  Illustrations,  including  3  Coloured  Plates.  Demy  4to.  (approxi- 
mately), cloth,  bevelled  boards,  24s. ;  half-morocco  (bound  by  Riviere),  48s. 
***  Professor  Maspero,  by  using  the  result  of  the  most  recent  researches  in  Egypt 
andMesopotamia,  has  brought  this  new  edition  up  to  the  latest  date. 

THE  "HIGHER  CRITICISM"  and  the  VERDICT 

of  the  MONUMENTS.     By  the  Rev.  Professor  Sayce,  Queen's  College, 
Oxford.    Fifth  Edition.    Demy  8vo.  buckram,  bevelled  boards,  7s.  6d. 
"  A  really  valuable  and  important  work  ;  perhaps  the  best  which  Professor  Sayce 
has  yet  written." — Academy. 

THE  BIBLE  in  the  LIGHT  of  TO-DAY.    By  the 

Rev.  Charles  Croslegh,  D.D.    Demy  8vo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 

CHRISTIAN   CHURCH  in  these   ISLANDS  (The) 

BEFORE  the  COMING  of  AUGUSTINE.  By  the  Right  Rev.  G.  F. 
Browne,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop-Designate  of  Bristol.  Post  8vo.  cloth 
boards,  is.  6d. 

AUGUSTINE  and  his  COMPANIONS.    By  the  Right 

Rev.  G.  F.  Browne,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop-Designate  of  Bristol.  Small  post 
8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s. 

CONVERSION  of  the  HEPTARCHY,  The.    By  the 

Right  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop-Designate  of  Bristol. 
Small  post  Svo.  with  several  Illustrations,  cloth  boards,  3s. 

CHURCH  HISTORY  in  QUEEN  VICTORIA'S  REIGN. 

By  the  Rev.  Montague  Fowler,  M.A.,  Chaplain  to  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.    Small  post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s. 

VERSES.    By  Christina  G.  Rossetti.    Reprinted  from 

"  Called  to  be  Saints,"  "  Time  Flies,"  and  "  The  Face  of  the  Deep." 
Small  post  8vo.  printed  in  red  and  black  on  hand-made  paper,  cloth  boards, 
3s.  6d.  ;  limp  roan,  5s.  ;  Levantine,  6s.  6d.  ;  limp  German  calf,  7s. ;  limp 
morocco,  7s.  6d. 

THE  DESOLATE  SOUL  :  Poems.    By  Maria  Monica. 

Fcp.  Svo.  limp  cloth,  is.  . 
"  In  such  poetry  as  this  the  religious  world  has  a  possession  of  which  it  cannot 
long  be  unaware." — Academy. 

THE  ANGLICAN  COMMUNION  :  its  Position  and  Pro- 
spects. Sermons  preached  in  St.  James's  Church,  Piccadilly,  in  July  and 
August.  1807,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Capetown  ;  the  Archbishop  of  Ruperts- 
land  :  the  Archbishop  of  Sydney  ;  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  ;  the  Bishop  of 
Kentucky.    Small  post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  2s. 

THE  ANGLICAN  ORDINAL.    Annotated  and  Arranged 

for  use  at  Ordinations,  Combined  or  Single.  By  the  Rev.  Blomfield 
Jackson,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  2s. 

THE    PAPAL    CONCLAVES.      By  the  Rev.  Canon 

Pennington,  M.A.    Small  post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  is.  6d. 

THE  ROMANCE  of  SCIENCE  :  the  Machinery  of  the 

Universe.  Mechanical  Conceptions  of  Physical  Phenomena.  By  A.  E. 
Dolbear,  A.B.,  A.M.,  M.E.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy, 
Tuft's  College,  Mass.  Small  post  8vo.  with  several  diagrams,  cloth  boards,  2s. 
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HEINEMANN'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


AN  ALPHABET. 

By  WILLIAM  NICHOLSON. 

IN  THREE  EDITIONS. 

1.  The  Ordinary  Edition,  Lithographed  on  cartridge  paper,  12^  in.  by  10  in.,  Picture  Boards,  5s. 

2.  On  Van  Gelder's  Hand-made  paper,  mounted  on  brown  paper,  cloth,  12s.  6d.  net. 

3.  A  few  Copies  printed  direct  from  the  Woodblocks,  and  Hand-Coloured  by  the  Artist,  each 
Design  mounted  on  board  in  vellum  Portfolio,  £21  net. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED   PROSPECTUS  ON  APPLICATION. 


NEW   L£TTErS  OF   NAPOLEON  I. 

Omitted  from  the  Collection  published  under  the  auspices  of 
Napoleon  III. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Lady  MARY  LOYD. 

1  vol.  demy  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  15s.  net. 

MR.  FITZMAU RICE-KELLY. — "  In  these  letters  he  strikes  no  picturesque  attitude,  but 
unmasks  himself  as  he  felt  and  as  he  was  ;  petulant  with  his  mother,  bullying  his  brethren,  stern, 
indulgent,  reserved,  exhorting,  all  by  turns,  as  interest  and  occasion  prompt  ;  but  even  in  his  hours 
of  pettiness,  he  shows  unabated  the  vigilance,  energy,  and  resource  of  genius  incarnate." 


A  HISTORY  OF  DANCING,  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  Our 

Own  Times.  From  the  French  of  Gaston  Vuillier.  Wich  25  Plates  in  Photogravure  and  about  400 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  1  vol.  4to.  36s.  net.  Also  35  Copies  printed  on  Japanese  Vellum  (containing  3 
additional  Plates},  with  a  duplicate  set  of  the  Plates  on  India  paper  for  framing.  Each  Copy  numbered 
and  signed,  Twelve  Guineas  net.  U*  November. 

PETER  THE  GREAT.   By  K.  Waliszewski.  With  a  Portrait. 

2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 

SATURDAY  REVIEW.—"  A  marvellous  story,  told  with  great  spirit." 


THE  NEW  AFRICA 


a  journey  up  the  Chobe  and  down  the 

1  vol.  demy  8vo.  with  70 


Olcovanga  Rivers.     By  Aurel  Schulz,  M.D.,  and  August  Hammar,  C.E. 
Illustrations  and  a  Map,  28s. 
THE  TIMES.—11  There  is  not  a  page  which  the  reader  need  regard  as  dull,  and  so  graphically  and  unpre- 
tentiously is  the  story  told  that  hefore  the  end  of  the  volume  is  reached  the  scene  and  circumstances  appear  to 
have  long  formed  a  part  of  the  familiar  knowledge  of  the  reader." 


LITERATURES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  §ERIES  OF  SHORT  HISTORIES  EDITED  BY  EDMUND  GOSSE. 


Crown  8vo.  6s. 


A  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By 


Edmund  Gosse,  Hon.  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED. 


[In  the  press. 


A  HISTORY  OF  FRENCH   LITERATURE.     By  Edward 

Dowden,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Oratory  and  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 
ATHENsEUM. — "  Mr.  Dowden  has  condensed  a  remarkable  amount  of  carefully  formed  judgments  into 
his  four  hundred  pages.    Certainly  the  best  history  of  French  literature  in  the  English  language." 


By 


A  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  GREEK  LITERATURE. 

Gilbert  Murray,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
TIMES.  — "  A  ske»ch  to  which  the  much-abused  word  'brilliant'  may  be  justly  applied.    Dealing  in  400 
pages  with  a  subiect  which  is  both  immense  and  well  worn,  Mr.  Murray  presents  us  with  a  treatment  at  once 
compact  and  lucid  ;  he  has  produced  a  book  which  fairly  represents  the  best  conclusions  of  modern  scholarship." 

A  List  of  this  Series  on  Application. 


FUTURE.    By  Marie  Jean 


THOMAS  AND    MATTHEW  ARNOLD.     By  Sir  Joshua 

Fitch,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  formerly  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges,    i  vol.  crown  8vo.  5s. 

[Great  Educators. 

DAILY  CHRONICLE — "We  commend  this  interesting  volume  to  everyone  interested  in  the  great 
subject  of  the  training  of  the  young.    A  noble  tribute  to  two  great  educational  reformers." 

A  List  of  this  Series  will  be  sent  on  Application. 

THE  NON-RELIGION  OF  THE 

Guyau.    i  vol.  demy  8vo.  17s.  net. 
SCOTSMAN.  — "  The  knowledge  and  ability  with  which  it  is  written,  the  clearness  and  vivacity  of  its  style, 
and  the  aptness  of  the  numerous  illustrative  anecdotes  are  conspicuous.    It  must  interest,  and  few  will  read  it 
•without  finding  in  it  abundant  food  for  thought  and  reflection." 

SIXTY  YEARS  OF  EMPIRE,  1837-1897  :  a  Review  of  the 

Period.  Contributions  by  Sir  Chari.es  Dilke,  Mr.  John  Burns,  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell,  Mr.  Lionel 
Johnson,  Sc.,  and  many  Portraits  and  Diagrams,    i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s.  [Great  Lives  and  Events. 

CUBA    IN    WAR-TIME.      By  Richard    Harding  Davis, 

Author  of  "  Soldiers  of  Fortune."    With  Illustrations  by  Frederic  Remington,    i  vol.  3s.  6d. 
TIMES.—"  Mr.  Davis's  book  is  sure  to  be  widely  read.    It  is  the  first  striking  account  we  have  had  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  war,  and  there  will  be  general  agreement  as  to  its  being  a  good  and  interesting  piece 
of  work." 

MY  FOURTH  TOUR  IN  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA.  By 

Albert  F.  Calvert,  F.R.G.S.    4to.  with  many  Illustrations  and  Photographs,  21s.  net. 

LUMEN.     By  Camille  Flammarion.      i  vol.  3s.  6d. 

SCOTSMAN. — "  One  of  the  most  subtle  pieces  of  imaginative  literature  of  recent  times." 


POPULAR  NOVELS. 

SIX  shillings  each. 


MRS   STEEL'S  NEW  BOOK. 

IN  THE 
PERMANENT  WAY, 

And  other  Stories. 

By    FLORA    ANNIE  STEEL. 
BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

ON  THE  FACE  OF  THE  WATERS. 

[Fortieth.  Thousand. 

SATURDAY  REVIEW.- ■"  The  best  novel  of  the 
great  Mutiny." 

THE  POTTER'S  THUMB. 

[Sixth  Edition. 
GLOBE.—"  A  brilliant  story." 

FROM  THE  FIVE  RIVERS. 

[Third  Edition. 
TIMES. — "  Of  exceptional  merit." 


ST.  IVES.     By  R.  L.  Stevenson, 

Author  of  "  The  Ebb-Tide  "  &c.  Second  Edition. 
TIMES.—"  Neither  Stevenson  himself  nor  any  one 
else  has  given  us  a  better  example  of  a  dashing  story, 
full  of  life  and  colour  and  interest.  _  St.  Ives  is  a 
character  who  will  be  treasured  up  in  the  memory 
along  with  David  Balfour  and  Alan  Breck,  even  with 
D  Artagnan  and  the  Musketeers." 

THE     CHRISTIAN.      By  Hall 

Caine. 

Of  this  novel  over  100,000  Copies  have 
been  sold. 

SKETCH.—"  It  quivers  and  palpitates  with 
passion,  for  even  Mr.  Caine's  bitterest  detractors  can- 
not deny  that  he  is  the  possessor  of  that  rarest  of  all 
gifts — genius." 

THE  GADFLY.    By  E.  L.  Voynich. 

ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE.—"  A  very  strikingly 
original  romance,  which  will  hold  the  attention  of  all 
who  read  it,  and  establish  the  author's  reputation  at 
once  for  first-rate  dramatic  ability.  Exciting,  sinister, 
even  terrifying,  we  must  avow  it  to  be  a  work  of  real 
genius." 

THE     FREEDOM     OF  HENRY 

MEREDYTH.    By  M.  Hamilton,  Author  of 
"  McLeod  of  the  Camerons"  &c. 
THE   SCOTSMAN.—"  The  story  is  admirably 
told  and  has  a  very  real  interest." 

MARIETTA'S     MARRIAGE.  By 


W.  E. 

Yellow  ' 


Author  of   "The  Dancer 


Norris, 
&c. 

_  WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE. — "  Keen  observa- 
tion, delicate  discrimination,  a  pleasant,  quiet  humour, 
rare  power  of  drawing  characters  that  are  both 
absolutely  natural  and  interesting  to  study." 

WHAT  MAISIE  KNEW.   By  Henry 

James,  Author  of  11  The  Spoils  of  Poynton." 
Second  Edition. 

DAILY  CHRONICLE.- ■"  A  work  of  art,  so 
complex,  so  many-coloured,  so  variously  beautiful  !  It 
is  life  seen,  felt,  understood,  and  interpreted  by  a  rich 
imagination,  by  an  educated  temperament  ;  it  is  life 
sung  in  melodious  prose,  and  that,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the 
highest  romance." 

THE   GODS  ARRIVE.    By  Annie 

E.  Holds  worth,  Author  of  "  Joanna  Traill, 
Spinster." 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.— "  Bright,  wholesome, 
and  full  of  life  and  movement.  Miss  Holdsworth  has, 
too,  a  very  witty  style." 

LAST     STUDIES.      By  Hubert 

CrackanthorI'E,  Author  of  "  Wreckage."  With 
an  Introduction  by  Henry  James,  and  a  Portrait. 


SARAH  GRAND'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE    BETH    BOOK.     By  Sarah 

Grand,  Author  of  "  The  Heavenly  Twins." 

[In  the  press. 
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H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue ;  Specimen  Number  post  free, 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address:  "BOOKMEN,  LONDON."   Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


No.  LXXXIX. 


OCTOBER  1897. 
THE 


Price  6s. 


CHURCH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

THE  PLANTING  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH. 
ARCHBISHOP  BENSON'S  "CYPRIAN." 

EARLY  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  IN  SOME  OF  THEIR  RELA- 
TIONS TO  HEATHEN  RELIGIONS. 
THE  ATH  AN  ASIAN  CREED.  , 
A  GREAT  SCHOOLMASTER  SIXTY  YEARS  SINCE. 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  RELIGION. 
THE  CELTIC  CHURCH  IN  WALES. 

APOCRYPHAL  APOCALYPSES  AND   THE  APOCALYPSE  OF 
ST.  JOHN. 

THE  SACRED  MANHOOD  OF  THE  SON  OF  GOD. 
THE  DIOCESE  OF  LINCOLN. 
THE  LAMBETH  CONFERENCE  OF  1897. 
SHORT  NOTICES. 

LONDON:  SPOTTISWOODE  &  CO..  NEW-STREET  SQUARE. 

Sixth  Thousand,  crown  8vo.  5s. 

"YyHILE  the  BILLY   BOILS.     By  Henry  Lawson. 

The  Spectator. — "  One  we  would  venture  to  call  the  greatest  Australian 
writer." 

The  Argus.—"  No  other  Australian  writer  we  bring  to  mind  could  do  such  work 
as  this  with  more  graphic  power  and  certainty  of  touch." 

Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  &  Co.,  Limited. 

Just  published,  crown  4to.  buckram,  42s.  net. 

THE    CERAMICS    of    SWANSEA  and 

NANTGARW  :  a  History  of  the  Factories,  with  Biographical  Notices  of 
the  Artists  and  others  ;  Notes  on  the  Merits  of  the  Porcelains  ;  the  Marks 
thereon,  &c.  By  William  Turner,  F.S.S.  Also  an  Appendix  on  "The 
Mannerisms  of  the  Ariists."  by  Robert  Drane,  F.L.S.  Illustrated  with 
Collotype  Plates  (Plain  and  Coloured)  and  half-tone  Engravings. 


LONDON : 


BEMROSE  &  SONS,  LIMITED.,  23  OLD  BAILEY; 
AND  DERBY. 


gOOKS. — HATCH  ARDS,    Booksellers    to    the  Queen, 

1R7  Piccadilly,  W. — Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arraneed,  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.    Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

T200KS. — ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED- 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Boole- 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 


W#  THACKER  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS  &  EXPORTERS, 

2  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  will  be  pleased  to  consider  MSS.  in 
General  Literature  with  a  view  to  publication  in  book.  form. — Address,  "  Publishing 
Department,"  W.  Thacker  &  Co.,  2  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Also  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Simla.    Established  1819. 


BJEDOC—  VIN  ORDINAIRE. 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  J-Bots. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.  The 
quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  14s. 
at  much  higher  prices. 


8s. 


ST.  ESTEPHE 


SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from  17s,  9S.  6d. 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  us 
in  London  and  the  Provinces,  gives  us  additional  confidence 
in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 


3  Dozen  Kottles  or  (S  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid 
to  any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Rottles. 

AH  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret  sold  In  Great 
Britain  to  equal  them  in  value. 

General  Price  List  Free  by  Post." 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 
WINE  MERCHANTS, 

LIVERPOOL  :  37  North  John  St.   Manchester  :  26  Market  St. 

#T*HE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom   £l    8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World    I  10  4 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening's  mail. 


Wm.  DAWS  JN  &  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  &  JONES.  23  Craven  Street.  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803.— 1  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C. ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  &  47  Chancery 
Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  /i, 200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds 
over  £1,500,000.  E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


su 


INSURANCE  OFFICE. 

Founded  1710. 
Head  Office  :  63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 
London  Branches : 

60  Charing  Cross  ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane ;  42  Mincing  Lane,  E.C 
THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Sum  Insured  in  1896,  £388,952,800. 

PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  .... 


£27,0GO,OO0. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

for  the  above  COLONIES.  calling:  at  PLYMOUTH.  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ, 
and  COLOMBO. 

„  J  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  \  Head  Offices: 

Managers     ^  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON,  &  CO.  J    Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passacre  .apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

UNION  LINE  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  UNION  STEAM  SHIP  COMPANY'S  ROYAL  MAIL  and  INTER- 
MEDIATE STEAMERS  will  sail  from  Southampton  as  follows  for  South  and 
East  Africa  Ports,  calling  at  Madeira  and  Teneriffe  :— *  GOTH  (twin-screw), 
Oct.  30;  fMOOR.  Nov.  6;  ARAB  (cargo  only),  Nov.  10;  *  G AI KA  (twin-screw), 
Nov.  13 ;  t  SCOT  (twin-screw),  Nov.  20  ;  *  GAUL  (twin-screw),  Nov.  27. 

*  Via  Madeira  and  Teneriffe.  t  Calling  at  Madeira. 

Union  Line  Express  from  Waterloo  Every  Saturday. 
Free  Rail  Tickets,  London  and  Plymouth  to  Southampton.     Cheap  Tickets  for 
Passengers'  Friends. 

For  all  information  apply  to  the  UNION  STEAM  SHIP  CO.,  Ltd.,  Canute 
Road,  Southampton  :  14  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W.  ;  and  South  African, 
House,  94  to  98  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  LONDON,  E.C. 


BONANZA,  LIMITED. 


CAPITAL 


^200,000. 


August  1897. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 

EXPENDITURE  for  5,881  Tons. 

£    s.  el. 

Mining                                                                                        2,257  «  7 

Sorting  and  Crushing                                                                            686    6  9 

Milling                                                                                                18  a 

Cvaniding                                                                                           1,171    1  1 

Slimes                                                                                            a86  "  9 

General  Expenses                                                                                 i,4°°    3  * 

7,275  14  6 

Development  Redemption  «       2,793    9  6 

10,069    4  0 

Nett  Profit   21,908    5  5; 


£31,977    9  5 


REVENUE. 

MILL  GOLD: 

Gold  won  5,900  ozs.  at  70s   . .        .£20,650    o  o 

Plus  amount  received   in  excess  of  Book 

entries  for  July    5°o  '7  5 

CYANIDE  GOLD: 

Gold  won  2,952  ozs.  at  70s.       ..        ..        ••  10,332    o  o 

Plus  amount  received   in  excess  of  Book 

entries  for  July    494  12  0 


£      s.  d. 


2t,i5o  17  5, 


10,826  12  O 


Total  (£5  8s.  8-gSd.  per  ton) 


£31.977    9  5 


FURTHER  EXPENDITURE.— (On  Capital  Account.) 

Development   £1,694  19  2 

New  Slimes  Plant    4,0711411 

New  Engine  House   600 

New  Boiler    i,°4i  7 

Cyanide  Plant,  &c.  &c   1,211  16  a 


.£8,025  17  i° 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  above  shows:— 

Income  £31,977    9    5  equal  to  £$    8    8-98  per  ton  milled. 

Expenditure    ..        ..        7,275  14    6       ,,         14    8'9i  ,, 


Gross  Profit..       ..  .£24,701  14  11       ,,       £4    4  °'°7 

Less  Written  off  for 
Development  Re- 
demption          ..  2,793    96       ,)  096 


Balance— Nett  Profit  £2^908    5  5 


£3  14    6  07  per  ton 


FRANCIS  SPENCER,  Manager, 


■*  23  October,  1897 
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BONANZA,  LIMITED. 


DECLARATION  OF  DIVIDEND  No.  2. 
NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  a  Dividend  of  50  per  cent.  (Fifty  per 


cent.)  has  been  declared  payable  to  Shareholders  registered  at  the  close  of  business 

at  One  o'clock  on  Saturday,  the  30th  October,  1897,  and  to  the  holders  of  Coupon 
1  No.  2,  attached  to  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer. 

The  Transfer  Registers  will  be  Closed  from  the  1st  to  6th  November,  1807,  both 

days  inclusive.  The  Divid-nd  Warrants  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
1  arrival  at  Johannesburg  of  the  return  of  Transfers  lodged  for  registration  at  the 
-  London  Office  up  to  the  closing  of  the  books,  and  may  be  expected  to  arrive  in 

London  about  the  second  week  in  January. 
I  ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 

London  Office,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 
13th  October,  1897. 


THE  NEW  RIETFONTEIN  ESTATE  GOLD  MINES, 

LIMITED. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  GENERAL  MEETING  of  this 
Company  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  the  10th  November,  1S97,  at  Johannesburg. 
Transfer  Books  will  be  Closed  from  3rd  to  10th  of  November,  both  dates  inclusive. 

By  order, 

THE  JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 
LIMITED,  LONDON  AGENTS. 

T.  HONEY,  Secretary. 
10  and  11  Austin  Friars,  London,  E.C,  20th  October,  1897. 

LOJSTDOW  AGENTS: 

ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  E.C. 

THE  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  AND  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  SEPTEMBER  1837. 
BY  CABLE. 
MILL. 

Stamps  running    200 

Ore  crushed     ..  ..       ..       ..  26,436  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  retorted  ..       .*       ..       ..       ..    6,994  ozs. 

TAILINGS— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated    ..   16,950  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered . .       ..       ..       ..       ..  2,39202s. 

CONCENTRATES— Cyanide  Process. 
Tons  treated    ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       750  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered  ..       ..       ..       ..    1,796  ozs. 

Total  Gold  recovered . .        ..       ..       ..  11,182  ozs. 


BLOCK  B  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  SEPTEMBER  1897. 
BY  CABLE. 
MILL. 

Stamps  running   75 

Ore  crushed      ..  ..       ..       ..  10,340  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  retorted  2,681  ozs. 

TAILINGS— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated  5,850  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered  . .       ..       ..  952  ozs. 

CONCENTRATES— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated     ..       ..  ..       200  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered  . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       430  ozs. 

Total  Gold  recovered  . .   4,063  ozs. 


THE  PORGES  RANDFONTEIN  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  SEPTEMBER  1897. 
BY  CABLE. 
MILL. 

Stamps  running    ..  60 

Ore  crushed  8,580  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  retorted    ..       ..       ..       .,       ..  3,54402s. 

TAILINGS — Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated  6,600  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered . .       ..       ..        ..       ..    1,094  ozs. 

concentrates-Cyanide  process. 

Tons  treated   95  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered   281  ozs. 

Total  Gold  recovered  ..       ..       ..       ..     4,919  ozs. 


THE  NORTH  RANDFONTEIN  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  SEPTEMBER  1897. 
BY  CABLE. 
MILL. 


Stamps  running 
Ore  crushed  . . 
Gold  retorted.. 


60 


..       ..       ..       4,912  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

..       1,177  ozs. 

TAILINGS— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated  ..  ..  .,  ..  ..  4,000  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 
Gold  recovered        ..       ..       •«       ••         592  ozs. 

CONCENTRATES— Cyanidb  Process. 

Tons  treated..    24  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered        ..       ..       ..       ..  107  ozs. 

Total  Gold  recovered    1,876  ozs. 


STRIKING  TESTIMONY 

To  the  Nutritious  Qualities  of 


CORDANG'S  RECORD  RIDE 

AT  THE 

Crystal  Palace,  Sept.  15  and  16,  1897. 

S-t    HOUHS    IN"    THE  SADDLE 

(Over  25  miles  an  hour). 

616    MILES    IN    24  HOURS, 

BEATING  THE  WORLD'S  RECORD  BY 

51  MILES. 


Extract  from  "  LE  VELO,"  dated  Monday,  Sept.  27,  1897. 

"  C'est  ainsi  que  nous  avons  appris  de  la  bouche  mSme  de  Cordang  que 
sa  nourriture  presque  exclusive  pendant  le  grand  record  du  Crystal  Palace 
fut  de  l'extrait  anglais  de  viande  de  bceuf  Vimbos  et  des  raisins." 

TRANSLATION  of  EXTRACT : 

"CORDANG  personally  informed  us  that  during  his 
great  record  ride  at  the  Crystal  Palaee,  he  subsisted 
almost  entirely  on  raisins  and  an  English  beef  prepara- 
tion called  YIMBOS." 


OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE: 

130  QUEEN  VICTORIA  ST.,  LONDON,  E.G. 

Works— EDINBURGH. 

Send  post-card  for  Sample,  which  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address  on 
mentioning  "  The  Saturday  Review." 


WOMEN'S  TRADES'  UNION  LEA6UE. 

Established  by  MRS.  PATERSON  in  1874. 
Office  : 

CLUB  UNION  BUILDINGS,  CLERKENWELL  ROAD,  E.C. 

Open  daily  from  10  to  I.    Also  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Fridays, 
8  to  10  p.m. 


Chairman  :  Miss  F.  ROUTLEDGE,  B.A. 
Hon.  Sec.  :   Miss  GERTRUDE  TUCKWELL. 
Secretary  :  Miss  WILSON. 
Organizers:  Mrs.  MARLAND-BRODIE,  Miss  BARRY. 
Treasurer :  Miss  MONCK. 


Membership  of  the  League  consists  in  paying  an  annual  subscription 
to  the  funds  of  the  Society.  These  funds  are  applied  to  office  ex- 
penses and  the  promotion  of  organization  among  women,  to  watching 
Legislation,  and  to  social  work. 


OBJECTS. 

A.  ORGANIZATION.  On  invitation  from  affiliated  Societies  or 
Trades  Councils,  the  League  sends  organizers  to  any  London  or 
provincial  district  to  form  new,  or  strengthen  existing,  Trades 
Unions. 

6.  LEGISLATION.  The  League  has  a  membership  of  over  20,000 
women  Trade-Unionists,  and  acts  as  their  agent  in  making  repre- 
sentations to  Government  authorities  or  Parliamentary  Committees 
with  regard  to  their  legislative  requirements.  Complaints  as  to 
grievances  and  breaches  of  Factory  and  Public  Health  Legislation 
are  investigated  by  the  League,  and  referred  to  the  proper  quarters, 
over  100  having  been  dealt  with  last  year  in  this  way. 

C.  SOCIAL  WORK.  The  League  arranges  entertainments  and  forms 
clubs  among  working  women.  The  Paterson  Working  Girls'  Club 
meets  weekly  at  the  League  Offices,  which  are  also  a  house  of  call 
for  women  for  purposes  of  inquiiy,  complaint,  and  information. 
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R00DEP00RT  UNITED  MAIN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  CO. 

LIMITED. 


BALANCE  SHEET  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1897. 


LIABILITIES. 


To  Capital  Account   

,,  Sundry  Creditors  

On  Account  Stores,  Wages,  &c. 
,,  Unclaimed  Dividends 

Nos.  1  to  6 
,,  Sundry  Shareholders  ... 

Dividend  No.  7 
,,  Profit  and  Loss  Account  ... 

Balance 


£     s.  d. 

150,000   o  o 
5,616  15  8 

1,107    7  o 

22,500     O  O 

9,967  15  10 


.£189,191  18  6 


ASSETS. 

By  Property  

Machinery  and  Plant  as  at  June  30, 

1896   

Expenditure  during  the  current  year  ... 


Less  Depreciation  15  per  cent.... 

Permanent  Works  as  at  June  30,  18 
Expenditure  during  the  current  year 


,  Less  Depreciation  15  per  cent  

,  Buildings  as  at  June  30,  1896  

,  Expenditure  during  the  current  year  ... 


Less  Depreciation  15  per  cent  

Tools  and  Appliances  as  at  June  30, 

1896   

Less  Depreciation  15  per  cent  

Furniture  as  at  June  30,  1896  

Expenditure  during  the  current  year  ... 

Less  Depreciation  15  per  cent  

Live  Stock  and  Carts,  as  at  June  30, 

1896   

Expenditure  during  the  current  year  ... 

Less  Depreciation  15  per  cent  

Reservoirs  and  Dams  as  at  June  30, 

1896   

Expenditure  during  the  current  year  ... 

Less  Depreciation  15  per  cent  

Investment  Account   

56  Shares  in  the  Rand  Mutual  Assur- 
ance Co.        ...       ...  ... 

Sundry  Debtors  ... 

Stores  on  hand  

Gold  in  Transit  ... 

Cash  on  Hand  at  the  Mine   

At    the    National    Bank  (current 

account)  

At   the   National   Bank  (dividend 

account)  

At  London  Office 


£      s.  d.      £      s.  d. 

76,000   o  o 

64.477  19  9 
5.183    1  4 


69,661 

1 

I 

10,449 

3 

O 

14,828 

0 

.  5 

42 

6 

3 

14,870 

6 

8 

2,230 

11 

0 

12,941 

13 

8 

979 

2 

11 

59,211  iS  I 


13,920  16  7 
2,088    2  3 


144  10  o 

21  13  6 


147  10  11 
400    o  o 


547  10  11 

82    2  6 


239  6  4 
164    8  7 

403  14  11 
60  11  3 


12,639  15  8 


11,832  14  4 


122  16  6 


465    8  S 


  343    3  8 

420  o  9 
660    9  9 


1,080  10  6 
162    1  6 


918  9  o 
280   o  o 


60  14  O 
1,644  16  3 


7,290  o  o 

812  8  8 

16,108  10  4 

1,107  7  P 

353  16  7 


25,672   2  7 


^189,191  18  6 


For  the  Board  of  Directors, 

J.  V.  BLINKHORN,  Secretary.  F.  MOSENTHAL,  Chairman. 

ADOLPHE  WAGNER,  1  Directors 
MARTIN  LUEBECK,    J  uaecloIS- 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  Books  and  Accounts  of  the  Roodepoort  United  Main  Reef  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited,  and 
compared  them  with  the  Vouchers  and  Bank  Book,  and  find  them  to  be  correct,  and  to  contain  the  particulars  required  by  the  Company's  Articles  of 
Association,  and  properly  drawn  up,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  Statement  of  the  Company's  affairs. 


DAVID  FRASER,  1  AuditQr. 

C.  L.  ANDERSSON,     )  Auditors. 


Johannesburg,  August  12,  1897, 
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R00DEP00RT  UNITED  MIH  REEF  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  LIMITED— 


Dr. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT,  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1897. 


Cr. 


Cost  per  Ton 


s. 

d. 

£ 

5. 

d. 

18 

4-20 

To  Mining  

79.789 

14 

8 

2 

815 

Milling  

11,647 

13 

10 

5'°3 

,,  Salaries  ... 

1,825 

O 

0 

579 

,,  Directors'  Fees  

2,  IOO 

O 

0 

4'*4 

„  Charges  

1.495 

IO 

5 

o-88 

,,  London  Office  Expenses 

320 

12 

1 

C64 

,,  Berlin  Office  Expenses 

232 

I 

11 

042 

,,  Legal  Expenses 

154 

3 

5 

030 

,,  Auditors'  Fees...   

i°5 

0 

0 

0  74 

,,  Employees'    Insurance  Pre- 

miums... 

270 

0 

6 

°'34 

,,  Fire  Insurance  Premiums 

121 

11 

9 

22 

663 

4 

2'22 

,,  Cyanide  Working   

Balance 


To  Depreciation  : 

15  per  cent,  off  Machinery  and  Plant . 
15  per  cent,  off  Permanent  Works 
15  per  cent,  off  Buildings  ...  , 
15  per  cent,  off  Reservoirs  and  Dams. 
15  per  cent,  off  Furniture 
15  per  cent,  off  Live  Stock  and  Carts. 
15  per  cent,  off  Tools  and  Appliances. 

To  Dividend  Account  : 

No.  6,  15  per  cent.   

No.  7,  15  per  cent.   

Balance   


10,449  3 
2,230  11 
2,088  2 
162  1 
82  2 
60  11 
21  13 


22,500 
22,500 


,061    8  7 


11,280  1  1 
60,100    8  10 

^169,441  18  6 


15,094   5  o 


45,000   o  o 

9,967  15  10 

^70,062    o  10 


By  Gold  Accounts  : 

35,963  oz.  17  dwts.  from  Mill,  valued  at 
10,613  oz-  from  Tailings,  valued  at  ... 

,,  Sale  of  Slags,  &c. 
,,  Sundry  Revenue 

Rents    

First  dividend  on  56  Shares  held  in 
the  Rand  Mutual  Assurance 
Company   


£    s.  d 
136,019  4  3 
31,491  3  11 


282 


167, 
1 


£   s.  d. 

510  8  2 
481  10  4 


168 


450   o  o 


By  Balance  from  June  30,  1896 
, ,  Profit  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897  . 


,£169,441  18  6 


9,961  12  o 
..    60,100    8  10 


£70,062.    o  10 


J.  V.  BLINKHORN,  Secretary. 


Johannesburg,  August  12,  1897. 


For  the  Board  of  Directors, 

F.  MOSENTHAL,  Chairman. 


Examined  and  found  correct, 


ADOLPHE  WAGNER,  )  „.  . 
MARTIN  LUEBECK,    J  unectois 


DAVID  FRASER, 
C.  L.  ANDERSSON, 


J  Auditors. 


GENERAL    MANAGER'S  REPORT. 


(Manager's  Office,  Roodepoort,  July  30,  1897. 
The  Chairman  and  Directors, 

Gentlemen,— I  beg  to  submit  to  you  my  report  on  your  property,  and 
the  equipment  of  your  mine  for  the  year  ending  30th  ultimo. 

Battery.— The  full  complement  of  stamps  (70)  has  been  running  more 
or  less  continuously  throughout  the  year.  Since  your  Manager's  last 
report  no  alterations  or  additions  of  moment  have  been  made  to  the 
Battery,  which  is  at  present  in  good  repair.  Sorting  was  resumed  in  the 
beginning  of  May  last,  but  owing  to  the  limited  facilities  for  picking  out 
the  barren  rock,  it  was  not  so  complete  or  extensive  as  it  might  have  been 
under  more  favourable  conditions.  It  was  sufficient,  however,  to 
materially  raise  the  average  grade  of  ore  put  through  the  mill. 

Crusher  House. — A  system  of  mechanical  haulage,  or  endless  rope, 
has  been  adopted  whereby  the  trucks  carrying  the  ore  are  brought  to  the 
Mill-Hoppers  and  the  empties  returned  to  the  Crusher  House.  This 
haulage  is  worked  from  a  counter-shaft  connected  with  the  Mill  Engine, 
and  has  proved  economical  and  effective. 

Cyanide  Works.— In  accordance  with  the  advice  of  Mr.  W.  R. 
Feldtmann,  who  was  called  in  as  consulting  chemist,  the  double  treat- 
ment was  abandoned.  The  handling  of  the  sand  is  now  simplified,  and  the 
work  is  more  expeditious  and  less  costly.  That  the  re-adoption  of  the 
single  treatment  process  was  a  wise  course  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
subsequent  improved  extraction. 

Residues.— Mechanical  haulage  has  been  introduced  to  convey  the 
tailings'  residues  from  the  leaching  vats  to  the  dump,  thereby  economizing 
manual  and  animal  labour. 

Slimes.— These  have  all  been  stored  in  Dams.  The  construction  of  a 
large  new  Dam  was  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  April  last,  but,  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  native  labour  the  work  has  been  greatly  retarded,  and, 
latterly,  has,  perforce,  been  temporarily  discontinued.  I  hope  to  get  the 
necessary  labour  shortly  to  do  the  little  that  remains  to  complete  the 
work. 

Water  Service.— During  the  year  under  review  No.  1  Dam  has  been 
heightened  by  three  feet,  and  this  dam,  together  with  the  lower  one,  are 


now  capable  of  holding  6,000,000  gallons  of  water.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
note  that  the  water  caught  by  and  reserved  in  these  dams  has  sufficed  to 
meet  all  our  requirements.  We  have,  therefore,  throughout  the  year 
been  absolutely  independent  of  outside  sources. 

Buildings. — The  following  minor  additions  have  been  made — namely, 
Compound  for  Basutos  ;  Kitchen  for  Compounds  ;  Four  additional 
rooms  to  Men's  Quarters  at  No.  1  Block. 

Explosives  Magazine. — In  compliance  with  the  new  Mining  Regula- 
tions we  have  constructed  an  Explosives  Magazine  underground. 

Workshops. — Two  Bradbury  Drill  Sharpening  Machines,  and  Furnaces 
for  same,  have  been  added  to  the  labour-saving  appliances. 

Mine  Trucks. — The  stock  of  Trucks  for  conveying  the  ore  from  the 
Mine  to  the  Battery  has  been  largely  augmented  during  the  year,  the  new 
trucks  having  all  been  built  in  the  Company's  workshops. 

Tramways. — All  tramlines  on  the  property  have  been  kept  in  good 
repair. 

mining. 

During  the  year  attention  has  been  concentrated  upon  Nos.  1  and  2 
Blocks,  work  on  No.  3  Block  having  been  temporarily  suspended. 

No.  1  and  No.  2  BLOCKS. 
The  connexion  of  these  two  Blocks  has  now  been  effected,  and 
work  in  both  these  portions  of  your  mine  will,  in  consequence,  be 
greatly  facilitated. 

An  Air  Shaft  has  been  sunk  between  the  two  Hauling  Shafts,  and  by 
this  means  good  ventilation  is  provided  throughput  the  underground 
workings. 

At  No.  1  Block  there  are  four  Stopes  being  opened  out  on  the  South 
Reef,  and  at  No.  2  Block  an  intermediary  Stope  on  the  same  Reef  in 
what  was  formerly  the  Evelyn  Company's  ground.  This  latter  is  free- 
milling  rock  a,nd  gives  satisfactory  results. 

There  is  a  large  stretch  of  practically  virgin  ground  West  and  East  of 
No.  1  Block,  which,  when  labour  is  more  plentiful,  will  be  developed. 

JOSEPH  KING,  General  Manager. 
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RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S  LIST. 


NEW  WORKS. 


NOW  READY. 


MUSICAL    MEMORIES.     With  Anecdotes 

and  Recollections  of  Chopin,  Berlioz,  Erard,  George  Sand,  M.  de  Lesseps, 
Rossini,  Henselt,  Sir  Charles  Hall£,  Rubenstein,  Joachim,  Sarasate,  &c.  By 
Alice  Mangold  Diehl.    In  crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  Acknowledgment  must  be  rendered  to  the  author's  genial  style,  her  obvious  sin- 
cerity coupled  with  knowledge,  and  her  excellent  advice  to  young  and  inexperienced 
musicians. " — A  thcnteum. 


LETTERS  and 


NOW  READY. 

other 


UNPUBLISHED 


WRITINGS  of  WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR.     Edited  by  Stephen 
Wheeler,  Author  of  "  The  Amir  Abdur  Rahman."    With  Portraits  of 
Landor,  "  Ianthe,"  and  other  Illustrations.    In  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
"  A  strangely  interesting  book." — Standard. 

"  Will  be  read  with  deep  interest  by  all  who  hold  that  the  author  of  the  '  Imagi- 
nary Conversations'  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  greatest  names  in  English 
literature." — Scotsman. 


NOW  READY. 


THE  LOST  EMPIRES  of  the  MODERN 

WORLD.  Being  some  Account  of  the  Lost  Territories  of  Portugal,  Spain, 
France,  and  Holland.  By  Walter  Frewen  Lord,  Author  of  "  The  Lost 
Possessions  of  England."    In  crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  The  author  has  caught  hold  of  an  excellent  idea  and  worked  it  out  with  real 
historical  skill." — Daily  Telegraph. 

NOW  READY. 

NOTES  of  a  MUSIC  LOVER.     By  Lady 

Helen  Craven.    In  crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  Decidedly  smart  and  bright,  the  writer's  candid  criticism  of  herself  and  others 
is  always  entertaining."— .SV^/swam. 


NEW   NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

NOW  READY. 

A    FIERY  ORDEAL.     By  Tasma,  Author  of  "  Uncle  Piper  of 

Piper's  Hill,"  "  Not  Counting  the  Cost,"  &c.    In  I  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 


WHERE  the  REEDS  WAVE.    By  Anne 

Elliot,  Author  of  11  Dr.  Edith  Romney,"  "  A  Family  Arrangement,"  &c. 
In  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  6s. 
11  Certainly  a  book  to  be  read." — Athenaeum. 

*(  Has  great  merits  in  its  conception  and  its  execution,  and  should  raise  the 
author's  place  among  writers  of  fiction." — Scotsman. 

A  RASH   VERDICT.     By   Leslie  Keith, 

Author  of  "  Lisbeth  "  &c.    In  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  12s. 
tl  A  clever  story,  which  is  told  with  grace  and  animation,  and  possesses,  moreover, 
the  charm  of  the  unexpected." — World. 


LIFE'S  WAY.    By  Schuyler  Shelton.  In 

1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

HIS  FAULT  or  HERS  ?   By  Deas  Cromarty, 

Author  of  "A  High  Little  World,  and  What  Happened  There"  &c.  In 
1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

11  The  manner  in  which  the  tale  is  told,  the  variety  of  the  characters,  and  the 
vigorous  literary  style  combine  to  make  a  fascinating  story." '—Dundee  Advertiser. 


STANDARD  WORKS. 


BY  DR.  MOMMSEN. 

THE  HISTORY  Of  ROME,  from  the  Earliest 

Times  to  the  Period  of  its  Decline.  By  Professor  Theodor  Mommsen. 
Translated  by  William  Purdie  Dickson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised, 
and  embodying  all  the  most  recent  Alterations  and  Additions  made  by  Dr. 
Mommsen.    In  5  vols,  crown  8vo.  (each  sold  separately,  7s.  6d.),  37s.  6d. 

Also  an  ABRIDGED  EDITION,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges. 
By  C.  Brvans  and  F.  J.  R.  Hendy.    i  vol.  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  ROMAN  PROVINCES, 

from  the  Time  of  Caesar  to  that  of  Diocletian.  By  Professor  Mommsen. 
Translated  by  Dr.  W.  P.  Dickson.    2  vols,  demy  8vo.  with  ic  Maps,  36s. 

BY  DR.  CURTIUS. 

THE  HISTORY  of  GREECE,  from  the  Ear- 

Hest  Time  down  to  337  B.C.  From  the  German  of  His  Excellency  Professor 
Ernst  Curtius,  Privy  Councillor,  Rector  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  By 
A.  \V.  Ward,  M.A.    5  vols,  demy  8vo.  each  volume  separately,  18s. 
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NOTES. 

MR.  HENRY  NORMAN  has  written  us  another 
letter,  in  which  he  acknowledges  that  his  enthu- 
siastic belief  in  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  the  Greeks 
was  "wholly  wrong."  With  natural  human  perversity  he 
seeks  to  atone  for  his  mistake  by  convicting  us,  too,  of 
error.  We  did  not  believe  in  the  Greeks  making  war  ; 
we  spoke  of  their  policy  as  mere  bluster,  and  up  to  the 
moment  when  war  began  declared  that  they  were  only 
bluffing.  All  this  seems  to  Mr.  Norman  a  foolish  error  ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  we  persist  in  it.  It  takes  two  to 
make  a  fight,  says  our  English  proverb  ;  and  even  Mr. 
Norman  will  scarcely  maintain  that  the  Greeks  fought. 
They  bragged  and  bluffed  splendidly,  and  when  the 
Turks  advanced  they  bolted.  We  think  that  even  after 
the  event  we  may  be  excused  for  reiterating  that  they 
never  meant  business.  Out  of  courtesy  to  a  brother 
journalist,  we  should  have  inserted  Mr.  Norman's  letter 
in  extenso  had  he  not  disfigured  it  by  again  assailing 
the  character  of  our  Correspondent,  whose  very  identity 
he  admits  in  this  letter  he  does  not  know  for  certain. 
We  regret  that  he  should  thus  injure  himself,  and  we 
close  this  controversy  by  asserting  again  that  we  prefer 
to  believe  the  statements  of  our  Correspondent  rather 
than  the  belated  and  vague  denials  of  the  King  and 
Crown  Prince  of  Greece. 

There  can  be  but  one  objection  to  the  elevation  of 
Mr.  Justice  Henn  Collins — he  cannot  be  given  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal  without  being  taken  away  from  the 
Queen's  Bench.  No  doubt  he  will  make  an  admirable 
appellate  judge.  He  knows  his  law  and  his  own  mind 
and  has  the  manners  of  a  gentleman.  But  that  is  the 
kind  of  man  the  Queen's  Bench  wants  too,  and  where 
is  it  to  find  him?  True,  there  are  yet  judges  remaining 
over.  There  is  Mr.  Justice  Lawrance,  Mr.  Justice 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  ;  but — where  is  the 
required  combination  ?  We  have  gentlemen  left  ;  we 
have  one  lawyer — who  will  be  much  occupied  in  the 
future  with  railway  and  canal  work— and,  at  least,  one 
man  of  the  world,  who,  having  scrupulously  followed 
the  example  of  the  late  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  clinging 
to  his  post,  may  now,  perhaps,  follow  him  one  step 
further. 

Last  week  there  were  the  parting  Judges  to  speed  ; 
this  week  there  is  a  new  Judge  to  welcome.  But  why 
Mr.  C.  J.  Darling,  Q.C.,  M.P.  ?  We  have  seldom  seen 
Mr.  Darling  in  the  London  Courts,  though  we  have 
heard  he  has  a  fair  practice  on  Circuit ;  but  then  even 
Judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  sit  sometimes  in 
London.  Therefore  his  appointment  is  not  readily 
accounted  for  by  his  legal  qualifications.  On  Tuesday 
the  "  Times  "  regretted  there  was  some  foundation  for 


the  rumour  that  he  was  to  be  appointed.  On  Wednes- 
day there  were  found  some  sanguine  enough  to  say  that 
the  article  of  the  day  before  had  been  read  at  Balmoral, 
and  had  checked  the  application  of  the  sign  manual. 
Therefore  the  result  is  not  due  to  popular  acclamation. 
Why,  then  ?  The  phrase  is  trite,  but  "  cherchez  la 
femme  !  "  Few  people  seem  to  know  that  the  Fates 
had  definitely  settled  the  event  as  long  ago  as  Whitsun- 
tide. 

Lest  the  editor  of  Debrett  may  be  tempted  to  transfer 
Mr.  Darling's  coat-of-arms  from  the  "House  of  Com- 
mons" to  the  "Judicial  Bench,"  we  beg  to  inform  him 
that  the  said  collection  of  three-legged  cooking-pots 
is  absolutely  of  no  authority  whatever.  As  Mr.  Darling 
himself  put  it,  his  Border  ancestors  had  no  scruple  in 
appropriating  other  men's  cattle,  so  it  was  hardly  likely 
that  they  would  have  any  hesitation  in  lifting  a  coat-of- 
arms. 

Lord  Esher  on  his  retirement  has  been  created  a 
Viscount.  The  honour  is  undoubtedly  the  spoonful 
of  jam  that  sweetens  the  necessary  pill ;  and  as  such 
it  undoubtedly  detracts  from  the  dignity  of  Lord 
Esher's  act  of  self-renunciation.  Lord  Ludlow's  ele- 
vation to  the  Peerage  is  now  of  course  explained  in 
the  same  manner  by  his  retirement.  Still,  in  itself  the 
conferring  of  these  dignities  is  commendable,  inas- 
much as  it  may  induce  some  others  upon  the  Bench 
to  retire  in  the  hope  of  good  things  to  follow. 

Though  the  logomachy  between  Lord  George  Hamilton 
and  Mr.  Morley  may  amuse  the  gallery,  it  leaves  un- 
touched the  substance  of  the  whole  matter.  The 
blunder  of  the  Indian  authorities  did  not  lie  in  making 
mental  reservations,  or  in  untimely  indulgence  in  dia- 
lectic ingenuities.  Giving  them,  if  they  insist  upon  it, 
every  credit  for  good  faith,  this  much  is  certain  :  that, 
to  gain  access  in  the  shortest  possible  time  to  Chitral, 
they  sent  British  troops,  without  having  in  the  first  place 
asked  or  obtained  the  assent  of  the  tribesmen,  through  the 
independent  territory  of  Swat.  This  may  have  been 
rendered  obligatory  by  the  position  in  which  the  Chitral 
garrison  found  itself,  for  one  blunder  leads  to  another. 
Having  meddled  and  muddled  in  Chitral,  it  may  next 
have  become  necessary  to  the  Viceroy  to  violate  the 
independent  territory  of  its  neighbour,  Swat.  But, 
when  it  was  decided  that  this  must  be  done,  the  con- 
ditions under  which  such  a  questionable  step  was  to 
be  carried  out  should  have  been  stated  in  the  clearest 
and  the  most  unequivocal  terms.  That  they  were,  on 
the  contrary,  expressed  in  the  most  ambiguous  possible 
language  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  no  two  persons 
of  ordinary,  or  of  extraordinary,  intelligence  among 
ourselves  can  agree  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  their 
meaning.    The  blunder  of  the  Government  lay,  not  in 
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its  employment  of  casuistry,  but  in  its  lack  of  common 
sense  and  prudence. 

The  case  against  the  Indian  Government  is — firstly, 
that  it  forcibly  and  without  provocation  marched  its 
troops  through  the  territory  of  independent  tribes  ; 
secondly,  that  in  doing  so,  notwithstanding  their  well- 
known  fanaticism  and  hostility,  it  neglected  to  make 
such  needful  explanation  and  unmistakable  pronounce- 
ment of  its  intentions  as  were  required  to  enable  the 
tribesmen  at  a  glance  to  understand  the  precise  position 
in  which  they  suddenly  found  themselves  ;  thirdly,  that, 
having  finally  decided  to  retain  troops  within  the 
territory  they  had  arbitrarily  violated,  they  wholly  failed 
to  see,  and  absolutely  refused  to  be  warned,  that  they 
would  inevitably,  and  in  brief  space  of  time,  draw 
down  upon  their  heads  reprisals,  and  that  violence 
would  be  met  by  violence.  It  is  scarcely  possible  not 
to  see  in  these  high-handed  and  seemingly  short- 
sighted measures  the  habitual  indifference  of  military 
men  to  considerations  other  than  those  of  their  own 
craft.  But  what  were  the  other  advisers  of  the  Viceroy 
thinking  of? 

If  it  had  been  the  deliberate  desire  of  the  Indian 
Government  to  provoke  tribal  hostility,  surely  it  could 
not  have  shaped  its  measures  to  that  end  more  effec- 
tively. When  the  fighting  is  over,  and  inquiry  into  the 
whole  miserable  business  begins,  there  will  come  a  day 
of  reckoning  for  such  imbecile  blundering.  Who,  for 
example,  was  responsible  for  keeping  the  Government 
of  India  informed  of  the  state  of  feeling  across  the 
frontier  since  1895?  Though  a  combination  so  exten- 
sive as  to  result  in  a  practically  simultaneous  rising  of 
the  several  tribes  lying  along  the  whole  North-West 
frontier  must  have  taken  many  months  to  prepare,  the 
Government  of  India  seems  to  have  securely  slept  over 
it  till  after  the  train  had  been  actually  fired.  What 
were  its  "politicals"  doing?  Are  these  the  same 
gentlemen  who  in  1895  assured  Lord  Elgin,  and  caused 
Lord  Elgin  to  assure  Lord  George  Hamilton,  that  a 
peaceable  occupation  of  Malakand  and  Chakdara  might 
be  counted  on  ?  If  so,  we  can  only  say  that  the  sooner 
we  get  fresh  blood  among  our  frontier  political  officers, 
and  relegate  the  present  simpletons  to  other  duties,  the 
better  in  the  interests  of  our  own  security.  Meanwhile 
their  ignorance  and  inefficiency  have  brought  upon  the 
administration  in  India,  in  our  own  and  in  foreign  esti- 
mation, a  degree  of  distrust  and  discredit  which  has 
not  been  witnessed  since  1842. 

It  is  more  than  unfortunate  that  at  a  time  when  its 
finances  are  again  in  deplorable  disorder  the  capable 
financial  Secretary  at  the  India  Office,  Sir  Henry 
Waterfield,  should  have  been  compelled  by  overwork 
and  failing  health  to  take  long  leave  of  absence.  An 
understudy  to  Sir  Henry  Waterfield  cannot  be  easily 
found  at  short  notice.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
because,  strange  though  it  may  seem,  there  is  not  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  present 
Council  who  has  ever  had  any  practical  experience  of 
Indian  finance  or  has  in  any  way  been  responsible  for 
the  financial  administration  of  India.  If  no  one  else 
is  available,  Sir  James  Westland  should  be  at  once 
summoned  home  to  take  his  seat  on  the  Council.  It  is 
unsatisfactory  that  the  present  state  of  affairs  should 
exist  at  all  ;  but  that  in  such  a  crisis  of  Indian  finance 
it  will  be  allowed  to  continue  is  incredible. 

The  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Teck  reminds  us  of  her 
narrow  escape  from  being  the  wife  of  the  delightful 
Plon-Plon.  Although  Napoleon  III.  had  had  practical 
proof  that  the  Coburgs  would,  if  possible,  prevent  his 
alliance  with  a  member  of  the  English  Royal  Family, 
he  returned  to  the  charge  a  few  years  later  and  hinted 
at  a  marriage  between  Jerome's  son  and  Princess  Mary 
of  Cambridge.  It  was  Palmerston  to  whom  the 
Emperor  broached  the  subject,  on  the  occasion  of  one 
of  the  latter's  frequent  visits  to  the  Tuileries.  Free- 
trade  was  in  the  air  then.  "A  marriage  between  your 
Majesty's  cousin  and  Princess  Mary  !  "  exclaimed 
Palmerston  ;  "  I  am  afraid  that  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  Prince  is  somewhat  too  much  of  a  free-trader,  and 
though  England  may  be  pleased  to  see  most  duties 


abolished,  I  doubt  if  she  will  want  to  abolish  conjugal 
duties."  The  Emperor  smiled  and  dropped  the  sub- 
ject. The  woman  who  subsequently  became  Plon- 
Plon's  conjugal  victim  was  the  daughter  of  Victor 
Emmanuel. 

Lord  James  of  Hereford  made  rather  a  foolish  speech 
at  Ramsbotham  on  Monday.  He  upbraided  Mr.  Morley 
and  Mr.  Asquith  for  attacking  the  Government  in 
their  recent  speeches  to  their  constituents.  "  If 
the  Government  had  done  wrong,"  he  said,  "  they 
ought  to  be  attacked,  but  they  should  be  attacked 
in  the  first  instance  within  the  walls  of  Parlia- 
ment." At  this  the  good  people  of  Ramsbotham — a 
little  town  in  the  wilds  of  Lancashire — cheered,  and  it  is 
a  little  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  speaker  or  his 
audience  was  the  more  foolish.  Surely  the  Opposition 
is  to  be  allowed  to  attack  the  Government  during  the 
Recess,  the  more  especially  since  one  of  the  main 
points  to  which  Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  Asquith  directed 
their  attention  was  the  Indian  Frontier  Policy  of  the 
Government,  the  evil  results  of  which  have  declared 
themselves  since  Parliament  rose.  It  was  no  mere  slip 
on  the  speaker's  part,  for  a  little  later  he  said  that  the 
Government  had  no  opportunity  of  replying  to  these 
attacks,  which  was  disproved  by  the  very  fact  that  he, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  was  at  the 
moment  speaking  from  a  public  platform.  We  cannot 
believe  that  Lord  James  of  Hereford  is  so  stupid  as 
these  silly  remarks  would  imply. 

As  a  former  Secretary  for  War  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  might  have  had  something  of  importance 
to  say  with  regard  to  the  prospective  increase  in  the 
strength  of  the  army.  In  his  speech  at  Stirling  on 
Monday,  however,  he  carefully  avoided  committing 
himself  to  anything,  in  this  following  the  example  set 
him  by  his  colleagues  of  the  Opposition,  whose  Recess 
speeches  reveal  only  too  plainly  the  fact  that  the  Liberal 
party  is  at  present  groping  in  the  dark  for  a  set  of  new 
principles  warranted  to  win  an  election.  If  there  is  to 
be  an  increased  expenditure  on  the  army — and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  this  is  to  come — it  is  essential  that  there 
should  be  at  the  same  time  a  thorough  overhauling  of 
the  methods  and  the  organization  of  the  War  Office. 
For  an  effective  army  on  a  peace  footing  of  156,000 
men  we  pay  every  year  some  £1 8,000,000.  For  an 
expenditure  of  little  more  than  one-third  as  much 
again  France  has  a  standing  army  three  times  as  big  as 
ours,  and  Germany  a  similar  one  for  half  as  much  again. 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  might  usefully  have 
contributed  something  from  his  own  experience  at  the 
War  Office  to  help  in  the  solution  of  the  problem,  how 
to  get  better  value  for  our  expenditure  on  the  army  and 
to  prevent  the  enormous  waste  which  undoubtedly 
goes  on.  He  contented  himself  with  declaring  that 
the  idea  of  conscription  in  England  is  absurd.  It  is 
not  quite  so  absurd  as  he  thinks. 

The  most  important  speech  of  the  week  was  un- 
doubtedly that  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  at  Sunderland  on 
Tuesday.  He  described  himself  as  an  "independent 
and  advanced  Radical "  ;  but  it  is  difficult  from  the 
content  of  his  speech  to  differentiate  him  from  an  in- 
dependent and  progressive  Tory.  No  man  has  said  a 
harder  thing  of  his  own  party — if  the  disorganized  horde 
of  Liberals  and  Radicals  can  be  called  a  party — than 
his  description  of  them  as  "  waiting  like  molluscs  on 
the  seashore  till  the  tide  flowed  once  more."  The  fact 
is  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  not  nowadays  a  party  man 
at  all.  His  point  of  view  is  that  of  a  man  of  great 
common-sense,  with  no  illusions  concerning  the  virtues 
or  vices  of  either  democracy,  aristocracy,  or  plutocracy, 
and  possessed  of  a  vast  amount  of  information  on  all 
political  questions.  His  opinions  often  coincide  with 
our  own,  which  we  take  to  be  those  of  Progressive 
Toryism,  holding  fast  to  all  that  is  good,  but  favouring 
every  advance  that  makes  for  the  real  welfare  of  the 
people  and  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the  Empire.  It 
is  true  that  he  still  sticks  to  the  shibboleth  of  Free- 
trade  and  holds  a  pious  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
uselessness  of  a  Second  Chamber.  But  a  Radical  who 
deprecates  an  attack  on  the  House  of  Lords  and  main- 
tains that  no  reason  has  been  given  why  the  electorate 
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at  the  next  General  Election  should  turn  out  the  Tories 
and  put  in  the  Liberals  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  a 
determined  partisan.  With  Mr.  Chamberlain  inside 
the  Government  as  the  active  force  making  for  useful 
social  legislation  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  outside  playing 
the  part  of  the  candid  friend  to  the  Liberals,  there 
seems  no  reason  why  the  Tory  Government  should  not 
continue  in  power  indefinitely.  The  pity  of  it  is  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  not  at  the  Board  of  Trade  or  the 
Local  Government  Board  instead  of  at  the  Colonial 
Office.  In  domestic  administration  he  could  do  much 
good.  As  Colonial  Secretary  he  has  so  far  done  little 
but  mischief. 

Mr.  Courtney  tries  very  hard  to  persuade  himself  and 
others  that  the  Liberal-Unionists  still  exist  as  an 
independent  party.  His  strenuous  and  rather  punc- 
tilious political  conscience  revolts  at  the  thought  that 
he  and  his  friends  have  been  swallowed  by  the  Tories. 
On  Wednesday  he  treated  his  constituents  at  Liskeard 
to  quite  a  profound  little  essay  on  the  subject,  the  point 
of  which  was  that,  if  there  had  been  no  Liberal-Union- 
ists, the  Voluntary  Schools  Act  of  last  Session  would 
have  been  quite  a  one-sided  affair.  It  was  very  la- 
boured and  very  dull,  but  Cornishmen  have  queer  tastes, 
and  perhaps  they  like  these  academic  discourses  with 
which  Mr.  Courtney  supplies  them  in  lieu  of  ordinary 
political  speeches.  Everybody  respects  Mr.  Courtney, 
but  he  is  not  always  loved.  Perfect  honesty  is  a  beau- 
tiful quality  in  the  abstract,  but  as  part  of  a  man's 
political  baggage  it  is  apt  to  be  more  useful  to  the  enemy 
than  to  his  friends.  In  this  case  it  led  Mr.  Courtney 
virtually  to  declare  that  neither  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire nor  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  been  able  to  give  effect 
to  the  views  of  "  the  Liberal- Unionist  mind"  in  the 
Cabinet  before  the  Voluntary  Schools  Bill  was  intro- 
duced, and  that  the  work  had  therefore  to  be  done  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  We  suspect  that  in  his  inmost 
mind  Mr.  Courtney  admits  himself  to  be  the  only 
genuine  Liberal-Unionist  left,  and  believes  in  fact  that 
he  is  "  the  Liberal-Unionist  mind." 

Sir  George  Faudel  Faudel-Phillips  has  come  to  the 
end  of  his  year  of  office  and  finds  himself  baulked  of  his 
ambition  and  the  much-desired  coronet.  We  learn  on 
very  sound  authority  that  Sir  George  hinted  his  expecta- 
tion when  he  received  the  offer  of  his  Jubilee  Baronetcy  : 
and  many  of  our  contemporaries,  in  view  of  the  special 
circumstances,  gave  credit  to  the  foolish  City  rumour 
that  he  was  then  to  receive  a  peerage.  In  fact,  the 
"  City  Press,"  which  spoke  of  a  further  honour  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  was  the  only  paper  with  glimmerings 
of  the  truth.  But  the  "  further  honour  "  has  turned  out 
to  be  only  the  G.C.I.E.,  instead  of  a  G.C.S.I.,  or  a 
peerage,  both  of  which  his  friends,  and  probably  Sir 
George  himself,  expected.  But  if  Sir  George  is  not  tired 
of  the  paths  which  may  or  may  never  lead  to  the 
Peerage,  he  has  a  better  chance  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  Balfour  will  not  be  allowed  to  carry  his  policy  of 
Irish  Local  Government  and  University  Education 
without  a  protest.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Kane  of  Belfast  has 
unfurled  the  Orange  banner  and  called  on  his  followers 
to  rally  against  the  spoliation  of  Protestantism,  and 
the  gerrymandering  of  Ireland  in  the  interests  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  which  is  his  cheerful  way  of 
looking  at  it.  The  breach  between  the  little  clique  of 
Orangemen  who  claim  to  dictate  the  policy  of  the  Irish 
Conservatives  and  the  Governmentwas  bound  to  come  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Balfour  definitively  decided  to  carry  out  his 
well-known viewson  the  Education  question,  and  theonly 
point  of  interest  now  is  to  see  how  many  Ulster  members 
will  be  intimidated  by  the  "No  Popery"  cry.  With 
perhaps  two  exceptions,  it  is  well  known  that  they 
despise  and  ridicule  Dr.  Kane  and  his  ignorant  follow- 
ing ;  but  whether  they  will  have  the  courage  to  make  a 
stand  and  support  a  policy  which  they  know  to  be  right 
and  for  the  best  interests  of  Ireland  is  another  matter. 
The  comic  element  in  the  situation  is  supplied  by  the 
circumstance  that  Dr.  Kane  is  in  active  communication 
with  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  the  idea  being  to 
form  a  junction  of  the  two  "caves,"  that  of  the  coal- 
owners,  who  are  raging  at  Workmen's  Compensation, 


and  of  the  Orangemen,  who  in  their  lurid  dreams  see 
the  foot  of  the  Scarlet  Lady  of  Babylon  placed  on  the 
neck  of  our  prostrate  Constitution.  The  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  who  is  not  a  bright  man,  shows  by  nibbling 
at  the  bait  that  he  is  but  feebly  gifted  with  a  sense  of  the 
ridiculous. 

The  powers  given  to  the  Board  of  Trade  by  the  Con- 
ciliation Act  of  1896  are,  as  we  have  previously  main- 
tained, of  little  practical  use  for  the  settlement  of  trade 
disputes.  Mr.  Ritchie's  intervention  in  the  engineering 
conflict  has  so  far  been  of  no  use  whatever,  as  the 
replies  of  the  masters  and  the  men  to  his  suggestions 
for  a  conference  sufficiently  show.  The  rough  basis  of 
agreement  he  proposed  has  found  no  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Federated  Employers,  who  now,  as  before, 
persist  in  their  determination  to  have  their  way  at  all 
costs.  They  tell  Mr.  Ritchie  that  they  are  perfectly 
willing  to  settle  the  dispute  and  to  meet  the  men  in 
conference,  provided  only  that  the  demand  for  an 
eight-hours  day  is  unconditionally  withdrawn.  This 
is  practically  equivalent  to  a  statement  that  they 
will  agree  to  a  settlement  if  the  men  will  sur- 
render, and  it  scarcely  needed  a  communication  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  tell  us  that.  With  the  rest 
of  their  verbose  reply  it  is  not  necessary  to  deal, 
since  it  strays  into  recrimination  against  the  leaders 
of  the  men  and  a  dissertation  on  the  state  of  the  engi- 
neering industry.  As  a  whole,  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
definite  refusal  to  take  part  in  a  conference  on  the  basis 
suggested  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  is  one  more 
proof  that  the  Conciliation  Act  can  only  be  operative 
when  it  is  no  longer  of  any  use — that  is  to  say,  when 
both  parties  to  a  dispute  are  tired  of  fighting  and  are 
willing  to  compromise  their  differences.  It  is  clear 
that  the  masters  are  determined  to  continue  the  struggle 
to  the  end.  But,  in  decreeing  a  continuance  of  the 
struggle,  they  have  taken  a  step  which  cannot  fail  to 
bring  public  opinion  to  the  side  of  the  men. 

It  is  refreshing  to  see  how  the  eminent  poetasters  of 
the  day  are  getting  themselves  found  out  in  their  old 
age.  Only  the  other  week  it  was  Mr.  Alfred  Austin 
who  mummied  himself  in  the  sacred  cause  of  science  ; 
Sir  Lewis  Morris  has  long  since  leapt  into  oblivion. 
Now  it  is  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  who  goes  down  alive  into 
the  pit ;  and  the  Largest  Circulation  in  the  World 
graciously  erects  a  broken  column  over  the  place  of 
his  disappearance.  Let  any  one,  who  supposes  that 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold  has  left  in  him  any  of  the 
makings  of  a  poet,  endeavour  to  read  the  doggerel 
rhymes  "At  Dargai,"  with  which  he  made  his 
last  gasp  in  publicity  during  the  past  week,  and  he 
will  thereafter  hold  his  peace.  Between  such  stuff  and 
even  the  poor  stuff  which  poets  may  occasionally  write 
a  gulf  is  fixed  over  which  there  can  be  no  cross- 
ing. The  point  is  not  to  be  argued.  We  snap  one 
stanza  from  the  devil's  dozen  that  go  to  form  the 
"  Bridge  of  Hell  "  over  which  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  muse 
makes  its  bat-squeak  exit : — 

"  '  Men  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders  ! ' 
Colonel  Mathias  loudly  cries, 

'  The  General's  orders  are  to  take, 
At  any  needful  sacrifice, 

Yonder  position  !    His  we'll  make  it, 

The  Gordon  Highlanders  'will  take  it!  '  " 
In  the  following  verse  the  Gordons  are  to  be  found 
"drowning  muskets  on  the  hills";  and  in  the  next, 
"  homely  Highland  lilt  "  and  "  buskin,  plume  and  kilt  " 
rush  rhyming  together  to  scare  the  hill-tribes  from 
their  "grim  position."  In  the  next  they  meet  with 
"rebel  hordes"  of  Sir  Edwin's  imagination — almost 
the  only  bit  of  imagination  the  poem  contains.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  "  Daily  Telegraph  "  takes 
a  long  time  reaching  the  front  :  there  will  be  little 
fight  left  in  the  Gordon  Highlanders  when  this 
cold  douche  from  the  rear  reaches  them.  Once  upon 
a  time  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  was  supposed  to  be  a 
great  gun  ;  we  fear  he  has  proved  to  be  only  a 
"  drowned  musket."  If  a  faint  funereal  echo  cf  a  fare- 
well shot  may  be  discharged  over  the  grave  where  this 
dead  reputation  lies  buried,  let  it  be  this — 
"  It  was  (and  greatly  to  their  credit) 

The  Gordon  Highlanders  who  did  it !" 
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GREECE  AND  ITS  PEOPLE. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Athens,  17  October,  1897. 

IT  would  appear  as  if  there  were  still  some  few 
Englishmen  who  believe  in  the  honesty  of  the 
Greek  people  and  the  future  of  the  Greek  cause.  This 
little  band  of  enthusiasts  is  headed  by  that  able 
"Special  Commissioner"  of  the  egregious  "Daily 
Chronicle,"  whose  lightning  sketches  of  the  Balkan 
States  excited  as  much  amusement  in  Eastern  Europe 
as  they  have  admiration  in  ultra-Radical  coteries  at 
home.  Of  the  Greek  cause  I  can  only  say,  God  help  it  ! 
Of  the  Greek  people  I  here  propose  to  write.  I  have 
known  them  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  I  knew 
them  before  the  war,  I  knew  them  during  the  war, 
and  I  have  known  them  since  the  war.  Of  their  rulers 
I  have  written  plainly  enough  :  I  except  the  Royal 
Family,  who  have  played  a  difficult  game  with  honesty 
and  courage.  The  rulers  of  Greece  are  worthy  of  the 
people,  and  it  is  of  the  people  I  now  write.  Cowards, 
bearers  of  false  witness  and  liars  are  common 
national  types.  Of  their  cowardice  all  the  Corre- 
spondents who  fought  with  the  Greek  army  have 
spoken  in  no  measured  terms  ;  but  these  gentlemen, 
owing  to  their  very  hurried  stay  in  the  country,  were 
only  able  to  speak  of  the  Greeks  as  they  saw  them  in 
the  field.  I  will  give  some  other  instances,  not  of  a 
temporary  failure  of  nerve  when  shot  and  shell  are 
flying  about,  but  of  systematic  and  unashamed  cowardice 
at  a  time  when  we  Western  races  would  be  flocking 
to  the  Ministry  of  War  begging  for  employment  in 
any  capacity.  To  write  of  things  as  I  saw  them  in 
Athens,  when  an  enemy  was  knocking  at  the  gates  of 
the  country  and  able-bodied  men  in  thousands  were 
straining  every  nerve  and  employing  every  influence 
to  escape  military  service,  is  enough  to  turn  one's  ink 
into  gall.  I  will  not  write  of  Athens  alone,  where 
perhaps,  owing  to  his  Capuan  life,  the  Greek  male  has 
become  an  emasculated  creature,  but  I  will  travel  from 
Corfu  to  Constantinople,  and  will  give  instances  to 
prove  that  the  Greek  race  is  unworthy  of  the  sympathy 
of  honest  and  brave  men. 

Last  autumn  a  talented  English  lad  of  good  family 
and  good  fortune  determined  to  spend  the  winter  at 
Corfu.  He  had  already,  though  barely  out  of  his  teens, 
made  a  name  for  himself  in  musical  circles  ;  he  had 
earned  the  friendship  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  ;  he 
was  a  welcome  guest  in  the  house  of  the  Dowager 
German  Empress  and  of  our  own  Princess  of  Wales. 
His  compositions  were  the  theme  of  common  con- 
versation, and  the  world  was  opening  brightly  for 
young  Clement  Harris.  An  enthusiast  in  all  he  under- 
took, he  soon  fell  a  victim  to  the  wiles  of  the  Ethnika 
Hetaeria.  Before  spring  broke  he  had  forgotten  the  hatred 
of  Greek  he  had  imbibed  at  Harrow,  and  was  full  of 
Greek  wrongs  and  anxious  for  Greek  freedom.  War 
had  not  yet  been  declared  when  he  threw  in  his  lot  with 
the  cowards  of  Corfu.  He  became  an  enrolled  member 
of  the  Andartes,  and  undertook  to  serve  against  the 
Turks  when  called  upon.  The  call  came  soon,  and 
early  in  April  Clement  Harris,  with  about  threescore 
Corfiotes,  determined  to  cross  to  Arta  and  join  the 
army  there  being  formed  for  the  invasion  of  the  Epirus. 
In  good  English  fashion,  the  campaign  was  to  com- 
mence with  a  dinner,  and  on  the  evening  of  his  depar- 
ture young  Harris  entertained  some  twenty  patriots  at 
his  hotel.  The  steamer  was  in  the  harbour.  His 
modest  and  very  amateur  fighting  kit  was  packed  ;  his 
baggage  was  left  in  charge  of  the  hotelkeeper,  and 
toasts  were  freely  pledged  to  the  Freedom  of 
Epirus  and  Confusion  to  Turkey.  As  the  evening 
wore  on  the  head  of  the  party  went  down  to  the 
steamer  then  lying  in  the  harbour  that  was  to  take 
them  across  to  Arta,  and,  returning,  said  she  was 
so  crowded,  so  dirty  and  uncomfortable,  that  they 
had  better  wait  until  another  steamer  should  arrive. 
The  young  Harrow  boy  retorted  that  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  that  night,  and  go  he  would  ;  so 
shouldering  his  pack  he  bade  his  Greek  friends  adieu 
and  embarked  for  Arta.  Early  on  the  morrow  the 
Greek  officer  who  had  been  his  staunchest  friend  appro- 
priated his  bicycle,  another  his  camera,  and  another  his 


greatcoat  ;  and  whilst  they  fought  the  battle  of  words 
in  Corfu,  they  allowed  their  English  friend  to  shed  his 
blood  in  their  cause  without  striking  a  blow  themselves. 
Arrived  at  Arta,  Clement  Harris  found  himself  drafted 
into  a  company  of  about  sixty  Andartes,  each  of  whom 
was  furnished  with  a  woollen  cloak,  a  cap,  rifle,  and1 
Albanian  shoes,  and  twenty  drachmas  in  money.  Some 
of  the  men  struck  for  more  money,  but  their  clamour 
was  silenced  with  the  retort,  "  You  have  a  rich  English- 
man with  you,  he  will  pay  for  all  your  food."  From 
Arta,  Harris  went  to  Louros  and  was  hurt  in  the  foot 
in  endeavouring  to  put  out  the  flames  in  the  burning 
town.  From  Louros  he  marched  over  the  hills  to  Pento- 
pegadia,  where  with  half  a  dozen  Andartes,  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  sixty  who  had  left  Arta,  he  held  a  knoll 
to  the  right  of  the  old  Masonry  fort.  Here  he  fought 
as  many  a  Harrow  boy  has  fought  before  him  and  as 
many  another  will  fight  in  the  days  to  come,  and  when 
the  Retire  sounded  and  his  five  unwounded  comrades 
sneaked  away,  young  Harris  stayed  until  a  friendly 
bullet  ended  a  career  full  of  promise  and  laid  low  a  lad 
who  knew  not  how  to  fly.  There  were  seventy  Greek 
prisoners  taken  by  the  Turks  that  day.  The  brave 
Corfiotes  of  the  Tenth  Regiment  knew  how  to  save  their 
skins,  but  they  let  their  English  comrade  die  without  an 
effort  to  save  him. 

Now  let  us  come  to  Athens.  Daily,  before  and  during 
the  war,  the  Ministries  of  War  and  Marine  were  be- 
sieged by  crowds  of  men  and  women — men  drawn  for 
service  ;  women,  the  wives  and  mothers  of  those  whose 
turn  had  come  to  fight.  Were  these  men  clamouring 
to  be  sent  to  the  front  ;  were  these  women  pressing  the 
claims  of  their  loved  ones  for  advancement?  Scarcely. 
The  men  were  applying  for  leave  to  stay  behind,  the 
women  backing  their  application  with  tears.  I  myself 
met  two  men,  clerks  in  English  houses  in  Greece,  who 
obtained  medical  certificates  to  avoid  service.  These 
were  no  solitary  instances,  nor  was  it  thought  a  shame- 
ful thing  to  show  a  disinclination  to  go  to  the  front. 
Hundreds,  nay  thousands,  of  able-bodied  men  drawn 
for  service  evaded  their  military  duty.  The  officers 
were  like  the  men,  men  like  the  officers.  Cowardice 
was  a  virtue  ;  patriotism,  when  put  to  the  test  of 
physical  danger,  a  crime.  In  Constantinople  the 
Greeks  showed  themselves  even  worse  than  in  Athens. 
Thousands  changed  their  nationality  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  war,  many  even  becoming  Turkish  subjects 
in  preference  to  facing  Turkish  bullets.  One  man  I 
heard  of,  a  servant  to  an  English  officer  in  the  Sultan's 
service,  applied  to  his  master  for  a  certificate  that 
he  refused  to  let  him  go.  His  master,  a  stout  old 
soldier,  who  did  his  share  of  trench-work  before  Sevas- 
topol three-and-forty  years  ago,  kicked  the  man  into 
the  streets  with  the  pious  hope  that  he  might  be  over- 
taken by  an  Ottoman  bayonet  in  his  baptcme  de  feu. 
That  patriot  changed  his  nationality,  and  now  wears 
the  fez,  but  he  is  not  in  the  service  of  an  English 
pasha.  To  English  people  such  cowardice  as  I  have 
above  cited  would  appear  impossible,  to  Greeks  it  seems 
but  natural.  The  very  men  who  clamoured  most  for  war 
were  those  who  thirsted  least  to  fight,  and  now  when 
the  campaign  has  ended  in  disaster,  they  speak  not  of 
disgrace  but  of  treason.  Why  should  we  pay  a  war 
indemnity?  they  urge.  Why  should  the  frontier  be 
rectified  at  our  expense  ?  We  were  never  defeated. 
Larissa  ?  Well,  yes,  we  did  abandon  Larissa,  but  this 
was  in  obedience  to  orders  from  the  King,  who  had 
received  his  orders  from  the  Tsar.  Pharsala  ?  Of 
course  we  retired  from  Pharsala  ;  strategic  reasons 
rendered  it  imperative  we  should  fall  back  on  Domokos. 
Velestino  ?  Here  we  won  a  glorious  victory  ;  here  we 
slew  8,000  Turks  (the  real  number  being  about  300), 
but  the  King  was  jealous  of  Smolensk  and  made  him 
retreat.  Had  the  Greek  army  been  left  to  itself  without 
the  intervention  of  the  King,  the  Athenian  patriot  en- 
deavours to  persuade  you,  it  would  long  since  have  been 
at  Janina  and  Salonica.  All  other  nations  with  whom  I 
have  been  thrown  in  contact  can  take  their  lickings  like 
men.  French  and  English,  Austrian  and  Italian, 
Prussian  and  Russian,  all  have  suffered  reverses  and 
all  have  buckled  to  and  recovered  themselves.  Jena 
was  the  rallying-point  of  Prussia,  Moscow  of  Russia, 
and  Sedan  of  France.  In  those  defeats  there  was  no 
disgrace,  but  Larissa  and  Domokos  were  reverses  where 
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not  one  redeeming  trait  was  shown  save  by  the  Foreign 
Legion,  who  have  long  since  shaken  the  dust  of  Greece 
from  off  their  feet.  For  such  a  nation  there  can  be  no 
hope,  for  such  a  people  there  can  be  no  sympathy 
save  the  natural  pity  all  must  feel  for  moral  and  physical 
cowardice. 

FRANCIS  TURNER  PALGRAVE. 

ON  Monday  last,  after  a  very  short  illness,  Mr. 
F.  T.  Palgrave,  sometime  Professor  of  Poetry  at 
Oxford,  succumbed  to  paralysis  of  the  brain.  He  had 
lately  entered  his  seventy-fourth  year.  Although  the 
amount  of  Mr.  Palgrave's  published  work  is  small,  and 
of  unequal  value,  his  influence  on  poetical  taste  in 
England  has  been  so  great  that  he  cannot  be  allowed  to 
pass  from  our  sight  without  a  special  tribute  of  respect. 
His  career  at  Oxford  was  a  very  creditable  one,  but  it 
was  not  until  he  left  the  University  that  his  bias  irresis- 
tibly turned  towards  the  study  of  verse.  In  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  of  his  poems  he  has  described  the  effect 
upon  his  mind  of  being  presented,  in  1845,  to  the 
venerable  Wordsworth.  The  young  Oxford  enthusiast 
became  a  worshipper  of  the  poet,  at  a  moment  when  the 
Wordsworthian  culture  was  suffering  a  temporary  de- 
pression. But  in  1849  a  still  stronger  impress  was  made 
on  the  imagination  and  character  of  the  young  Palgrave 
by  his  introduction  to  and  immediate  intimacy  with 
Tennyson,  who  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life  greatly 
attached  to  him.  The  influence  of  Tennyson  on  Palgrave 
was  extreme  ;  the  elder  instructed  the  younger  in  the 
art  of  verse,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  positive  idolatry. 

Later  on,  and  for  a  considerable  number  of  years, 
Mr.  Palgrave  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  con- 
temporary English  art.  He  was  identified  in  some 
measure  with  the  spread  of  Ruskinism,  and  with  the 
experiments  of  the  early  Preraphaelites,  though  his  par- 
ticular interest  was  in  sculpture.  He  adopted  the  cause 
of  Woolner  with  generous  but  injudicious  warmth,  and 
his  name  was  brought  abruptly  and  prominently  before 
the  public  in  1862,  in  connexion  with  his  violent  attacks 
on  Marochetti,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  Woolner's 
especial  rival.  His  "Essays  on  Art"  were  collected 
four  years  later.  But  he  had  already  performed,  in  a 
different  field,  the  work  to  which  he  owes  his  wide 
reputation.  He  has  himself  recorded  how,  having 
formed  the  idea  of  an  anthology  of  English  lyrics  on 
a  plan  more  classical  and  more  catholic  than  any  which 
had  yet  been  attempted,  he  took  Tennyson  into  his 
confidence  during  a  walking-tour  at  the  Land's  End. 
The  great  poet  smiled  on  the  project,  greatly  aided 
it  by  his  counsels,  and  the  result,  in  1861,  was  that 
immortal  little  green  volume,  "The  Golden  Treasury 
of  Songs  and  Lyrics,"  the  original  series  of  which, 
after  innumerable  rival  publications,  holds  its  place 
easily  as  the  best  of  all  existing  English  anthologies. 

The  firmness  of  taste,  wide  knowledge  and  graceful 
accomplishment  which  Mr.  Palgrave  exhibited  in  the 
notes  and  arrangement  of  the  "  Golden  Treasury  " 
animated  his  successive  critical  publications,  but  he 
never  repeated  that  epoch-making  experiment.  He 
wrote  clearly  and  well,  but  a  little  cold<!y,  on  Herrick, 
on  Keats,  on  Scott  and — least  known  of  these  essays, 
but  the  best — on  the  Minor  Poems  of  Spenser.  In  his 
youth  he  had  composed  a  strange  rhapsody  called  "  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim,"  dealing  fancifully  with  a  personal 
experience,  and  later  on  he  essayed  prose  fiction 
in  the  "Five  Days'  Entertainments  at  Went  worth 
Grange"  of  1868.  Meanwhile  edition  after  edition 
of  the  "  Golden  Treasury  "  continued  to  enforce  upon 
fresh  generations  of  readers  the  purest  principles  of 
poetic  eclecticism.  Mr.  Palgrave's  career,  however, 
seemed  to  have  practically  closed  when,  in  1886,  he 
was  called  to  succeed  Principal  Shairp  in  the  Chair  of 
Poetry  at  Oxford,  and  in  that  capacity  began,  and  for 
nine  years  successfully  continued,  a  second  period  of 
usefulness.  If  he  was  not  a  very  inspiring  lecturer,  he 
was  at  least  a  genuine  and  impassioned  apologist  of 
the  poetic  art. 

The  most  pleasing  of  Palgrave's  own  verses  are  those 
which  he  published,  in  1871,  as  "  Lyrical  Poems."  In 
this  volume  he  collected  the  best  of  what  he  had  written 
in  the  course  of  thirty  years.  But  never  was  there  seen 
so  strange  an  instance  of  a  mind,  exquisitely  judicious 


in  regard  to  the  compositions  of  others,  powerless  to 
criticize  its  own  productions.  Thought  and  even  fancy 
were  often  present  in  Palgrave's  verse,  but  melody 
never.  His  metrical  infelicities  were  incorrigible.  It 
may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  he  has  left 
behind  him  not  a  single  good  line  of  poetry.  It  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  the  consciousness  of  a  failure  that 
he  refused  to  admit  soured  him.  He  was  not  contented 
with  the  high  reputation  which  his  critical  writings  had 
given  him  ;  he  had  tasted  the  pleasure  of  original  com- 
position, and  he  continued  to  put  his  lips  to  the  evasive 
draught.  In  this,  as  in  some  other  characteristics,  he 
resembled  that  admirable  critic,  John  Dennis,  who  lives 
for  us,  so  unjustly  because  so  incompletely,  in  the  amber 
of  Pope's  satire.  It  is  unhappily  true  that  Palgrave,  like 
Dennis,  did  not  cultivate  the  art  of  sympathy.  His 
taste  was  not  supple  enough  to  bend  to  fresh  forms  of 
expression,  and  probably  after  1871  no  new  verse 
succeeded  in  giving  him  the  least  pleasure.  It  is  said 
that  when  the  first  book  of  one  of  our  most  charming 
and  most  indubitable  poets  was  placed  in  Palgrave's 
hands,  he  read  it  through,  and  then  said,  "  I  have  but 
one  remark  to  offer  about  this  new  writer  ;  I  observe 
that  he  makes  towards  a  dissyllable."  This  imperme- 
ability to  sympathetic  impressions  forbade  the  formation 
of  fresh  friendships,  and  left  his  old  age  intellectually 
solitary.  But  he  preserved  his  pure  enthusiasm  for 
letters,  and  quite  recently  the  publication  of  two  com- 
pilations, the  one  dealing  with  Landscape  in  Poetry 
and  the  other  endeavouring  to  supplement  with  modern 
instances  his  inimitable  "Golden  Treasury" — though 
neither  was  without  evidence  of  failing  judgment — 
displayed  his  untiring  devotion  to  the  history  of  verse. 
Francis  Turner  Palgrave  was  a  man  of  large  endow- 
ment, whose  influence  on  taste  in  this  country  has  been 
elevating  and  permanent. 

THE  GUINNESS  PEDIGREE.* 

OF  the  hundreds  of  new  peerages  which  have  been 
brought  into  existence  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  reign,  probably  none  have  so  derogated 
from  the  dignity  of  the  Peerage,  certainly  none  have 
caused  a  greater  outcry  amongst  the  members  of  the 
genuinely  ancient  families,  than  the  creations  of  the 
Ardilaun,  Hindlip,  Burton  and  Iveagh  Baronies.  Not 
even  the  creations  of  the  Ashton  and  Wandsworth 
Baronies  raised  so  much  ill  feeling.  They  gave  a 
handle  to  the  malcontents,  they  were  a  peg  whereon  to 
hang  an  easy  gibe;  and  with  the  four  first-mentioned 
Baronies  originated  the  sneer  of  the  "Beerage."  How- 
ever, for  Lord  Burton  I  have  an  unqualified  respect. 
No  one  could  take  exception  to  his  pedigree.  Even  in 
Burke's  Peerage  (which  seems  to  draw  the  line  at  no 
kind  of  fairy  tale)  Lord  Burton  begins  his  pedigree 
as  follows  : — "  William  Bass,  born  1717,  purchased  in 
1777  the  house  and  land  at  Burton,  co.  Stafford,  where 
he  built  a  Brewery  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  busi- 
ness that  has  since  developed  into  its  present  magni- 
tude." For  Lord  Hindlip  I  have  not  equal  respect; 
for,  whilst  all  reference  to  his  brewery  is  studiously 
avoided,  his  pedigree  starts  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
The  pedigree  is  undoubtedly  genuine  down  to  a  point 
whereat  is  mentioned  a  Samuel  Alsopp  who  was  known 
to  be  living  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Lord  Hindlip  can  unquestionably  trace  his 
descent  to  a  Samuel  Alsop  living  at  that  period. 
Whether  these  two  are  one  and  the  same  individual 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  proved  ;  and  Lord  Hindlip, 
with  an  honesty  somewhat  rare  in  these  days,  points 
out  the  exact  hiatus  in  his  descent.  For  my  Lords 
Ardilaun  and  Iveagh  I  have  an  unqualified  contempt. 

In  almost  half  the  cases  in  Burke's  Peerage  the  real 
descent  of  a  family  is  prefaced  by  some  wild  romance. 
Here  is  Lord  Ardilaun's  essay  into  the  realms  of  fiction:  — 
"The  family  of  Guinness  claims  descent  from  the 
ancient  and  eminent  house  of  Magennis,  in  which 
formerly  vested  the  Viscounty  of  Magennis  of  Iveagh. 
Several  members  of  the  Magennis  family  lie  interred 
in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Catherine's,  Dublin,  and,  in 
the  parish  register,  the  transition  of  the  name  from 
Magennis  to  McGuinness  or  Guinness  is  clearly  trace- 

*  "  History  and  Pedigree  of  the  Magennis  (Guinness)  Family  of  New 
Zealand  and  of  Dublin."    Compiled  by  Richard  Linn,  F.R.S.A.(Irel.). 
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able."  The  pedigree  then  starts  abruptly  with  a 
Richard  Guinness  of  Celbridge.  Preposterous  as  that 
is,  it  is  even  exceeded  in  absurdity  by  the  pedigree  of 
Lord  Ardilaun's  brother,  Lord  Iveagh,  which  reads  as 
follows  :  — 

"The   territory  of   Iveagh   in  Dalradia  (now  co. 
Down)  was  in  early  times  the  appendage  of  the  family 
of  Magennis.     In    1380,    when    Edmund  Mortimer 
arrived  in  Ireland,  various  native  chiefs  waited  upon 
him,  and  amongst  others  Art  Magennis,  'the  Lord  of 
Iveagh.'     The  name  occurs  in  the  public  records  of 
Ireland  at  a  very  early  period,  and  its  various  forms  of 
spelling — FitzGuennys,   McGuinez,  Guinez,  Guineys — 
are  given  in  the  State  Papers  of  Ireland:  viz.  'As 
to  the  rest  that  cam  over  with   him  (O'Neyll,  Earl 
of  Tyrone)  we  made   McGuinez,  Knight,  soo  as  now 
he   must  be  called  Sir  Dol  Guinez,  and  also  made 
Arthur  Guinez,  Knight  "  (Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
1542,  p.  429).    In   the  reign  of  James  I.  Sir  Arthur 
Magennis,    of  Rathfriland,    in    the    co.    Down,  was 
created  Viscount  Magennis  of  Iveagh  in  the  Peerage 
of  Ireland.     That  title  is  supposed  to  have  become  extinct 
in  1693."    (The  italics  are  mine.)    The  actual  descent 
commences  abruptly  (as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Ardilaun) 
with  Richard  Guinness  of  Celbridge,  born  about  1680. 
Frankly,  I  have  always  been  puzzled  concerning  the 
appearance  of  these  introductory  paragraphs,  for  the 
real  history  of  the  Guinness  family  is  well  known  to 
genealogists,  and  it  was  always  a  very  sore  point  with 
Sir  Bernard  Burke  that  Lord  Iveagh  was  allowed  to 
choose  this  title.    The  present  Guinness  family  can  put 
forward    no   plea   either   of  ignorance  of  their  real 
descent  or  of  indifference  to  the  matter  of  a  pedigree. 
The  contrary  is   well  known.     But  in  spite  of  this 
a  small   history  of  the  Guinness   descent  has  been 
recently  published.    With  much  other  information  the 
book  contains  a  long  pedigree.     In  its  strange  jaw- 
breaking  names  and  the  brevity  of  its  details  it  is  very 
much  akin  to  the  well-known  genealogy  in  Genesis.  It 
commences  with  Eathach  Cobha  (described  as  "  his 
son,"  though  whose  son  is  not  apparent),  from  whom 
Iveagh,  a  territory  in  the  county  of  Down,  is  stated 
to  have  derived  its  name,  and  from  that  territory  his 
descendants  in  after  ages  are  supposed  to  have  taken 
their  title  as  Lords  of  Iveagh.    He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Crunnbhaarai,  and  by  his  grandson  Caolbha,  the 
123rd  and  last  monarch  of  the  Irian  race,  and  47th  King 
of  Ulster.    His  son  Saraan,  in  spite  of  the  foregoing 
statement,  is  also  described  as  the  last  King  of  Ulster  of 
the  Irian  race,  and  he  7vas  living  a.d.  322  !  !  !    There  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  repeating  this  mythical  descent 
in  extenso  ;   suffice  it  to  say  that  in  the  thirty-fifth 
generation   we  come  to  Sir  Arthur   MacGuinness  of 
Rathfriland,  according  to  this  precious  family  history 
created  "Viscount  Iveagh."    [As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
was  created  "Viscount  Magennis  of  Iveagh,"  July  18, 
1623.    The  fifth  Viscount  was  attainted  in  1691,  when 
his  Peerage  became  forfeited.    This  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  its  having  become  extinct  in  1693,  as  Burke 
states.] 

From  this  point  the  pedigree  in  this  book  "The 
Guinness  Family,"  is  continued  as  follows  : — ■ 

"  Conn,  second  son  of  Sir  Arthur  Magennis,  first 
Viscount,  married  and  had, — Hugh  who  married  and 
had, — Ever  who  removed  to  Dublin.  He  married  and 
had, — Richard  Guinness  of  Celbridge." 

This  Richard  Guinness  of  Celbridge  was  undoubtedly 
the  great-great- grandfather  of  Lords  Iveagh  and  Ardi- 
laun, but  that  he  was  the  son  of  Ever  Magennis  is  an 
utter  and  absolute  invention,  unsupported  by  any 
vestige  or  tittle  of  proof.  There  are  representatives 
of  the  name  and  family  of  Magennis  still  in  exist- 
ence, but  they  admit  no  relationship  with  the  Dublin 
brewers.  The  ancient  family  was  well  known,  for  in 
1783  a  full  account  appears  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine "  of  the  trial  before  a  jury  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in 
London,  of  Daniel  Magennis,  M.D.,  for  the  murder  of 
John  Hardy,  hosier,  of  Newgate  Street,  in  whose  house 
he  lodged.  It  appears  that  Dr.  Magennis  threw  some- 
thing out  of  his  window  on  to  the  back  skylight  of  the 
shop,  and  on  Hardy  going  upstairs  to  remonstrate  the 
Doctor  stabbed  him.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged.  The  writer  in  the  "  Gentleman's 
Magazine"   adds  the   following:  —  "The  son  of  the 


unhappy  Dr.  Magennis's  elder  brother  takes  the  title 
of  Lord  Iveagh,  but  the  title  is  not  acknowledged 
by  the  House  of  Lords."  So  that  the  old  Magennis 
family  was  then  still  in  existence  and  well  known  at 
the  time  when  the  Guinness  family  were  rising  to  wealth 
and  prominence.  No  such  fictitious  relationship  in 
those  days  did  the  brewers  dare  to  put  forward. 

Here  is  the  real  origin  of  Lords  Ardilaun  and 
Iveagh.  In  the  year  1750  the  Most  Rev.  Arthur  Price, 
Archbishop  of  Cashel,  made  his  will.  This  after  his 
decease  was  proved  3  August,  1752.  After  mentioning 
several  other  items  the  will  proceeds,  "  I  give  my 
servant  Richard  Guinness  one  hundred  pounds,  to  my 
servant  Arthur  Guinness,  his  son,  one  hundred  pounds 
.  .  .  ."  (then  follows  a  list  of  other  servants)  .  .  .  "but 
this  is  to  be  understood  of  such  of  my  above  servants 
as  shall  be  in  my  service  at  the  time  of  my  decease." 
The  above-mentioned  Richard  and  Arthur  Guinness 
were  the  great-great-grandfather  and  the  great-grand- 
father respectively  of  Lords  Ardilaun  and  Iveagh. 
When  or  where  Richard  Guinness  was  born,  and  who 
and  what  his  father  was,  is  utterly  unknown.  In 
spite  of  the  efforts,  and  they  have  been  many,  made 
by  the  Guinness  family  to  solve  the  point,  it  still 
remains  a  mystery,  and  the  statement  that  he  was  the 
son  of  Ever  Magennis  and  the  great-great-grandson  of 
the  first  Viscount  Magennis  of  Iveagh  is  an  impudent 
piece  of  sheer  invention.  I  am  not  an  Irishman,  and  am 
ignorant  of  the  Irish  language,  but  a  thoroughbred 
native  of  the  island  assured  me  that  Lord  Iveagh  had 
about  as  much  idea  how  to  pronounce  the  title  he  had 
chosen  as  he  had  the  right  to  claim  descent  from  the 
ancient  Lords — in  other  words,  the  pronunciation  and 
the  descent  are  alike  inventions  of  his  Lordship.  One 
thing,  however,  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  Mr.  Burke. 
If  he  makes  the  slightest  claim  or  pretence  that  the 
pedigrees  in  his  Peerage  are  of  any  authority,  or  that 
in  the  least  degree  they  purport  to  be  genuine,  in  com- 
mon decency  the  two  introductory  paragraphs  above 
quoted  should  be  at  once  removed.  If  he  does  not 
make  the  pretence,  of  course  I  have  nothing  further  to 
say.  X. 

A  PNEUMATIC  THEORY  OF  ART. 

AFTER  the  "  Tactile  Values"  of  Mr.  Berenson,  it  is 
the  turn  of  the  Pneumatic  Values.  In  the  October 
number  of  the  "  Contemporary  Review  "  two  ladies, 
"  Vernon  Lee  "  and  Miss  Anstruther  Thomson,  embark 
on  an  ingenious  and  elaborate  discussion  of  "Beauty 
and  Ugliness."  Their  object  is  to  prove,  experi- 
mentally, that  the  apprehension  of  Form  depends  on 
various  organic  changes  in  the  body-  of  whose  existence 
we  have  ceased  to  be  clearly  conscious,  the  chief  of 
them  being  respiration  and  the  muscular  tensions  that 
go  to  make  up  the  sense  of  balance  ;  moreover,  that 
aesthetic  pleasure  or  pain  consists  in  the  agreeableness 
or  disagreeableness  of  these  sensations.  The  ladies 
invite  criticism  of  their  theory,  and  I  will  endeavour,  in 
the  small  space  here  at  my  disposal,  to  examine  its 
foundation  with  due  gravity,  though  my  criticism  must 
be  so  briefly  stated  as  to  seem  perhaps  discourteous. 
In  the  course  of  the  article  many  things  are  said  that 
are  striking  and  may  be  true  ;  but  the  main  thesis,  it 
appears  to  me,  will  take  an  immense  deal  of  knocking 
into  shape  before  it  can  be  pronounced  critic-proof, 
and  then  will  come  out  a  very  different  thesis  indeed, 
and  a  much  less  important. 

The  idea  is,  then,  to  establish  that  in  looking  at  an 
object  and  taking  in  its  form,  and  in  being  pleased  or 
annoyed  by  that  form,  we  all  of  us  (it  must  be  all  of  us 
or  the  explanation  is  no  universal  explanation)  undergo 
special  experiences  of  breathing  and  balancing,  and 
that  if  we  do  not  undergo  these  experiences  we  neither 
apprehend  nor  enjoy  Form.  The  authors  appeal  from 
their  own  experience,  which  they  recount,  to  ours,  and 
say,  Look  carefully  into  your  sensations  and  you  will 
find  the  same  thing.  Or  rather,  they  ought  to  say  this, 
since  the  validity  of  their  theory  depends  upon  it,  but 
they  do  not  exactly.  They  say  instead,  if  I  understand 
them  aright  :  These  are  processes  we  all  undergo,  but 
through  repetition  they  may  be  blurred,  or  by  habit 
they  may  even  be  jumped ;  just  as,  for  a  pianist,  a 
number  of  adjustments  have  become  mechanical,  un- 
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conscious,  or  altogether  dropped.  Now  note  that  this 
will  do  for  a  theory  of  apprehension  ;  it  is  possible  to 
say  to  the  objector  who  denies  the  experience  :  You 
really  go  through  a  number  of  bodily  states,  but  you 
have  ceased  to  be  aware  of  them  ;  it  takes  the  delibe- 
rate investigator  to  reinstate  and  note  them  all.  But 
it  will  not  do  for  a  theory  of  emotion,  the  very  point  of 
which  is  that  we  are  conscious  of  the  bodily  state  and 
that  this  consciousness  is  our  pleasure  or  pain. 
I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  Mr.  William  James's 
well-known  theory  of  emotion,  according  to  which 
the  physical  state  is  the  cause  of  emotion,  not  its  con- 
sequence ;  e.g.  you  are  startled  and  jump,  and  have  the 
emotion  of  fright  ;  the  fright  is  the  consequence  of  the 
jump,  not  its  cause.  But  this  is  the  theory  the  ladies 
are  assuming,  and  it  follows  from  it,  that,  once  the 
physical  reaction  is  suppressed,  the  emotion  disappears 
as  well.  The  man  who  controls  himself  so  as  not  only 
not  to  jump,  but  not  to  have  the  feeling  of  wishing  to 
jump,  has  ceased  to  have  Fear  ;  the  woman  who  has  no 
tendency  to  blush  has  ceased  to  feel  Shame.  So  the 
person  who  is  not  conscious  of  those  pleasant  breath- 
ings and  balancings  of  our  authors,  has,  ipso  facto, 
ceased  to  feel  Beauty.  The  pianist  himself,  if  pleasure 
or  annoyance  is  attached  to  any  link  in  the  habitual 
chain  of  mechanical  adjustments,  must  become  re- 
aware  of  that  particular  adjustment ;  e.g.  if  his  wrist  is 
stiff  or  his  eyes  strained.  The  initial  objection,  then,  of 
the  reader — viz.  I  do  not  experience  these  bodily  states — 
holds  perfectly  good,  and  if  it  is  proved  experimentally 
that  a  single  person  who  is  sensitive  to  the  emotions  of 
beauty  and  ugliness  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
experience  concomitantly  those  breathings  and  balance- 
ings,  it  follows  that  they  are  no  essential  part  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  Form,  but  merely  accompaniments  of  excitement 
in  certain  individuals. 

So  much  for  an  initial  objection  :  let  us  now  take  at 
close  quarters  a  description  given  by  the  authors  of 
what  happens  in  a  selected  case  of  the  apprehension  of 
Form.  Observe,  the  apprehension  only  is  here  in  ques- 
tion, the  enjoyment  is  discussed  later  ;  but  if  the  account 
of  the  apprehension  proves  to  be  merely  personal,  the 
theory  of  assthetic  emotion  based  upon  it  also  falls  to 
the  ground.  Here  is  the  description  of  what  happens 
in  looking  at  a  chair  : — 

"  While  seeing  this  chair  there  happen  movements  of 
the  two  eyes,  of  the  head,  and  of  the  thorax,  and 
balancing  movements  in  the  back,  all  of  which  we  pro- 
ceed to  detail,  following  the  attention  (whatever  the 
attention  may  be)  which  accompanies  these  movements. 
The  chair  is  a  bilateral  object,  so  the  two  eyes  are 
equally  active.  They  meet  the  two  legs  of  the  chair  at 
the  ground  and  run  up  both  sides  simultaneously.  There 
is  a  feeling  as  if  the  width  of  the  chair  were  pulling  the 
two  eyes  wide  apart  during  this  process  of  following 
the  upward  line  of  the  chair.  Arrived  at  the  top, 
the  eyes  seem  no  longer  pulled  apart  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  converge  inward  along  the  top  of  the 
chair  until,  having  arrived  at  the  middle  thereof, 
they  cease  focussing  the  chair.  Meanwhile  the  move- 
ments of  the  eyes  seem  to  have  been  followed  by  the 
breath.  The  bilateralness  of  the  object  seems  to  have 
put  both  lungs  into  play.  There  has  been  a  feeling  of 
the  two  sides  of  the  chest  making  a  sort  of  pull  apart ; 
the  breath  has  been  begun  low  down  and  raised  on 
both  sides  of  the  chest  ;  a  slight  contraction  of  the 
chest  seems  to  accompany  the  eyes  as  they  move  along 
the  top  of  the  chair  till  they  get  to  the  middle  ;  then, 
when  the  eyes  ceased  focussing  the  chair,  the  breath 
was  exhaled.  These  movements  of  the  eye  and  of  the 
breath  were  accompanied  by  alteration  in  the  equilibrium 
of  various  parts  of  the  body.  At  the  beginning  the 
feet  were  pressed  hard  on  the  ground  in  involuntary 
imitation  of  the  front  legs  of  the  chair,  and  the  body 
was  stretched  upwards.  At  the  moment  that  the  eyes 
reached  the  top  of  the  chair  and  moved  inwards  along 
the  line  of  the  top,  the  tension  of  the  body  ceased 
going  upwards,  and  the  balance  seemed  swung  along 
the  top  of  the  chair  towards  the  right." 

Further  observations  follow  at  a  length  too  great 
to  quote  ;  but  enough  has  been  cited  to  show  their 
character  and  drift,  and  my  doubts  accumulate  so  fast 
that  I  will  choose  this  point  to  halt  and  express  them. 
Briefly,  I  doubt  whether  the  account  even  of  the  action 


of  the  eyes  represents  anything  that  does  or  can  take 
place  ;  further,  I  think  it  demonstrable  that  breathing 
can  in  very  rare  cases  be  exactly  concomitant  with  the 
action  of  the  eyes  ;  again,  even  if  an  act  of  breathing 
could  accompany  each  act  of  sight,  it  could  not  in  any 
way  serve  as  a  mark  of  the  form  looked  at,  since  the 
same  act  of  breathing  must  accompany  the  most  diverse 
forms  ;  and,  lastly,  all  these  sensations  of  tension,  of 
pressure,  of  balance,  have  nothing  to  do  with  Form. 

Let  us  clear  this  last  point  out  of  the  way  before 
taking  up  the  others.  It  is  odd  that  the  authors  overlook 
the  fact  that  considerations  of  balance  and  so  forth, 
with  which  the  greater  part  of  the  article  is  occupied, 
do  not  enter  at  all  into  the  perception  of  Form,  but  of 
quite  another  matter — namely,  Weight.  What  they 
describe  are  sympathetic  mimickings  in  the  body  of  what 
is  estimated  to  be  the  poise  of  the  object  looked  at. 
But  to  deal  with  the  apprehension  of  Form  we  must 
isolate  that  quality  of  an  object  from  other  qualities. 
An  arch  has  poise  and  weight  and  thrust,  but  the  Form 
of  an  arch  has  none  of  these  ;  the  shape  of  a  chair 
has  no  weight.  Thus  we  may  cut  off  the  observations 
of  the  feet  pressing  against  the  ground  (what  happens, 
by  the  way,  if  one  is  lying  on  a  sofa  while  looking  at 
the  chair?),  of  the  "lifting  up"  of  the  body,  and  so 
forth. 

The  ground  thus  cleared,  we  come  back  to  the  chair 
as  a  visible  shape.  I  say  visible  because  I  think  in 
the  above  description  of  seeing  a  chair  one  of  those 
fanciful  transpositions  has  taken  place  that  are  common 
enough  in  psychological  theory.  Let  us  begin,  as  the 
authors  do,  at  the  feet  of  the  chair,  though  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  we  might  begin  anywhere  ;  that  there 
is  no  fixed  order  for  the  eyes  in  attacking  a  form  (and 
therefore  none  for  the  breath).  The  first  assumption 
of  the  description  is  that,  because  the  object  (like  all 
visible  objects,  by  the  way)  is  bilateral,  the  right-hand 
eye  runs  up  the  right-hand  side  of  the  chair  and  the 
left-hand  eye  the  left-hand  side,  and  in  this  division  of 
labour  the  two  are  "pulled  apart" — i.e.  squint  out 
when  the  form  widens  and  squint  in  when  it  narrows. 
This  is  a  startling  assumption,  and  appears  to  me  to 
be  borrowed  from  what  happens  when  we  pass  the 
hands  up  the  sides  of  the  chair,  and  not  to  be  the 
procedure  of  the  eyes  at  all.  Let  the  authors  try  the 
experiment  again — viz.  to  focus,  as  they  assert  they 
do,  two  sides  of  the  chair  at  once  ;  they  will  find  it 
impossible.  When  any  point  of  the  field  of  view  is 
focussed,  the  two  eyes  surely  focus  it  together.  I 
use  "  focus  "  here,  as  the  writers  apparently  do,  in  the 
sense  of  focus  and  fix  -with  clear  vision.  But  what  con- 
clusively sweeps  away  all  these  personal  impressions 
as  necessary  processes  in  the  apprehension  of  Form 
is  the  fact  that  we  can  shut  one  eye  and  take  in  the 
form  with  the  other  ;  there  are  hosts  of  people,  indeed, 
whose  eyes  differ  so  much  in  focus  that  this  is  prac- 
tically how  they  see,  arriving,  by  the  use  of  one  eye,  at 
the  apprehension  of  Form  and  its  enjoyment. 

But  now,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  suppose 
that  the  two  eyes  work  in  this  eccentric  way,  and  that 
to  the  right-hand  eye  is  attached  the  right-hand  lung 
and  to  the  left-hand  eye  the  left-hand  lung.  (I  jump 
this  last  assumption,  but  the  author  will  have  to  prove 
that  a  man  who  has  lost  a  right  lung  suffers  in  his 
apprehension  of  form  on  the  right-hand  side.)  And 
let  us  make,  for  the  moment,  another  vast  assumption 
which  the  theory  requires — viz.  that  to  each  act 
or  movement  of  the  eye  corresponds  an  act  of 
breathing — how  far  should  we  be  advanced  by 
all  this  in  establishing  a  correspondence  between 
differences  of  shape  and  differences  of  breathing? 
Only  to  this  extent,  that  the  time  taken  by  the  eye  to 
follow  a  particular  form  was  the  same  as  the  time  of  a 
breath.  But  the  eye  may  follow  the  same  form  in  half 
or  double  that  time,  indeed  in  any  variety  of  that 
time  ;  the  breath  corresponding  to  that  form  is  there- 
fore no  fixed  quantity,  no  measure  ;  an  infinity  of 
breaths  may  answer  to  the  same  form,  one  length  of 
breath  may  answer  to  an  infinity  of  forms.  In  the 
case  supposed  by  the  authors,  then,  of  simple  straight 
lines  in  a  certain  proportion  to  one  another,  no  ratio  or 
proportion  would  exist  in  the  breaths,  since  none  exists 
between  the  times  of  the  looks  or  glances.  The  im- 
possibilities thicken  if  we  imagine  forms  that  are  not 
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straight  lines  ;  the  account  of  a  circle  given  by  the 
breath  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  a  straight  line  of 
equal  length  to  its  circumference,  supposing  always 
that  the  eye  moves  at  the  same  pace.  The  breathing, 
in  a  word,  has  no  means  of  registering  or  marking 
direction.  The  authors  indeed  seize  on  the  analogy  by 
which  we  speak  of  "  up  "  and  "  down"  in  breathing  ; 
we  have  no  doubt  a  tendency  to  inspire  as  we 
look  up  and  respire  as  we  look  down.  But 
this  proves  too  little  and  too  much.  Too  much, 
because,  so  far  as  form  is  concerned,  the  height 
of  an  object  is  the  same  as  its  depth  ;  the  eye  may 
measure  from  top  or  bottom.  Too  little,  because, 
although  the  authors  have  persuaded  themselves  that 
they  have  also  a  sensation  of  breathing  "across  "  from 
lung  to  lung  to  accompany  horizontal  lines,  I  must 
beg  leave  to  think  it  pure  pictorial  fancy,  like  the 
shapes  into  which  some  people  visualize  numerals. 
Even  they  do  not  describe  a  sensation  of  breathing 
"  round  "  to  accompany  circles. 

A  word  now  as  to  the  assumption  that  an  act  of 
breathing  corresponds  to  each  act  of  the  eye.  This 
assumption  seems  to  me  once  more  a  complete  mis- 
representation of  what  happens  in  vision  and  breathing. 
I  do  not  deny  that  by  careful  effort  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  let  the  eye  follow  round  some  shape  in  the 
time  taken  by  a  single  breath  ;  I  do  deny  that  anything 
of  the  sort  commonly  or  frequently  occurs,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  theory  it  must  constantly  occur.  The 
habitual  action  of  the  eye  in  apprehending  forms  is  not 
a  steady  progress  round  a  boundary.  Its  action  is 
more  like  that  of  a  fly  on  a  window,  that  makes  a 
thousand  excursions,  investigates  a  part,  now  slowly, 
now  fast,  returns  to  it,  loiters,  and  speeds  on  again. 
Imagine  the  breathing  that  should  keep  step  with  these 
excursions,  most  of  them  so  swift  that  no  breath  could 
be  taken  in  the  time.  The  breathing,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  goes  on  tranquilly,  quickened,  checked,  or 
oppressed  by  any  general  excitement,  but  making  no 
impossible  effort  to  pant,  yawn  and  hiccough  after  the 
eye. 

I  am  driven  to  conclude,  then,  that  the  eyes  do  not 
act  as  our  authors  suppose  them  to  do  ;  that  even  if 
they  did,  the  breath  could  not  possibly  keep  company 
with  them  ;  that  if  it  could,  a  most  distressing  asthma 
must  be  the  result,  instead  of  a  pleasing  reinforcement 
of  vision  ;  and  that  even  if  this  disturbance  could  be 
set  up,  it  would  bear  no  relation  to  visible  proportion 
and  shape. 

Put  the  whole  case  negatively.  We  can  apprehend 
Form  with  one  eye,  in  such  order,  direction  and  rate  of 
time  as  we  choose  ;  we  can  do  so  while  holding  our 
breath,*  and  while  keeping  our  body  still,  thus  nega- 
tiving all  the  conditions  of  Form-apprehension  as  stated 
in  the  theory. 

These  observations,  then,  seem  to  be  merely  a  some- 
what fanciful  description  of  personal  bodily  disturbances 
in  moments  of  introspection.  There  is  one  kind  of 
Form  and  Art  with  which  breathing  has  a  direct  rela- 
tion. Breathing  limits  the  forms  of  spoken  words, 
phrases,  periods,  because  it  is  the  mechanism  by  which 
they  are  produced.  In  like  manner  it  limits  them  when 
sung.  This  influence  persists  to  some  extent  in  the 
composition  of  instrumental  music  ;  but  the  general 
relation  of  breathing  to  music  is  that  it  has  a  tendency 
to  fall  in  with  the  metre,  not  even  in  this  native  sphere 
coping  with  rhythm.  The  authors,  by  the  way,  would 
find  a  pretty  puzzle  before  them  in  connecting  breathing 
with  vision,  if  they  considered  the  common  case  of  a 
man  who,  while  intently  examining  the  form  of  some 
object,  whistles  or  hums  a  tune  that  some  one  is  play- 
ing. On  the  theory  he  ought  to  become  blind  and 
indifferent.  ^Tl      -  -D.  S.[M. 

MR.  MACCUNN'S  NEW  OPERA. 


'INHERE  seems  to  be  an  impression  abroad  that  the 
-*■      Marquis  of  Lome  wrote  the  music  of  "  Diarmid  " 
and  Mr.  MacCunn  the  libretto.    That  impression  I  wish 
to  correct.    Though  the  posters  of  the  Sunday  papers 

*  The  authors  say  it  is  impossible  to  recall  a  form  with  the  eyes  shut 
and  the  breath  held.  It  is  surely  only  uncomfortable,  not  impossible, 
and  the  discomfort  enters  for  nothing  in  our  admiration  or  distaste  for 
Hie  form. 


referred  to  "The  Marquis  of  Lome's  New  Opera,"  the 
truth  is  that  only  the  libretto  is  the  Marquis  of  Lome's, 
Moreover,  a  still  small  voice  from  pretty  near  head- 
quarters has  whispered  to  a  few  critics  that  the  book 
was  for  some  reason  touched  up  by  a  well-known 
critic.  I  cannot  believe  this.  Yet  it  is  the  fact  that  on 
Saturday  night  last,  during  the  reign  of  wild  enthusiasm 
after  the  third  act,  loud  calls  for  the  Marquis  of  Bennett 
were  heard.  I  cannot  make  the  faintest  guess  at  the 
identity  of  the  person  meant.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he 
did  not  appear.  A  gentleman  pointed  out  to  me  as  the 
Marquis  of  Lome  did,  at  the  close  of  the  opera,  and 
was  loudly  cheered  by  pit  and  gallery — whether  as 
librettist  or  as  Royal  personage  by  marriage  was  not 
mentioned.  And  the  criticisms  in  the  dailies  do  not 
help  one  to  determine.  Roughly,  they  may  be  divided 
into  two  sorts.  There  is  the  flunkey  sort  which  declares 
the  book  to  be  inevitably  excellent,  coming  as  it  does 
from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  whose  relative  has 
long  been  noted  for  her  devotion  to  the  fine  arts, 
literature  and  music  ;  and  there  is  the  democratic  sort 
that,  in  its  vulgar  way,  declares  it  to  be  just  as  in- 
evitably bad,  coming  from  the  pen  of  a  man  in  whom 
no  faintest  hint  of  human  intelligence  has  ever  been 
seen.  Neither  sort  assists  us  to  make  a  conjecture 
as  to  the  public's  opinion  of  the  Marquis  of  Lome.  But 
never  yet  has  the  great  British  Public  been  gui'ty  of 
wishing  to  stare  at  a  Royal  personage  by  marriage  ; 
and  it  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  suppose  that  he  was 
called  solely  as  librettist.  Before  examining  the  music, 
let  us  look  at  the  libretto  which,  presumably,  so  delighted 
the  audience  last  Saturday. 

This  is  the  story.  Fionn,  King  of  the  Fienne,  is 
invaded  by  Eragon,  King  of  the  Norse.  When  the 
curtain  rises  the  time  is  evening;  "some  soldiers  are 
occupied  in  piling  great  stones  on  the  walls  to  strengthen 
the  fortifications  "  ;  other  soldiers  march  in,  and  although 
the  period  is  the  second  century,  they  form  nearly  in  a 
square,  "halt!"  is  called,  and  they  sing  a  chorus, 
urging  one  another  to  work  harder  and  ever  harder. 
Then  they  decide  in  favour  of  "  Sleep  !  rest  and  refresh- 
ment" (a  line  which  Mr.  MacCunn  for  some  reason  has 
omitted  to  set)  ;  and  accordingly  they  lie  down,  ap- 
parently forgetting  the  refreshment.  Diarmid,  Fionn's 
principal  warrior,  enters,  and  tries  to  arouse  them.  He 
is  followed  by  Eila,  daughter  of  Fionn  by  his  first  wife, 
and  she  tells  Diarmid  that  it  is  eventide  and  love's 
peace  flows  from  land  and  tide.  Although  the  stage- 
directions  say  the  sentries  have  left  the  walls,  she 
furthermore  remarks  that  "  Watching  are  the  sentries, 
seaward."  He  very  justly  rebukes  her — "Away! 
and  tell  thy  father  Fionn — rouse  the  chiefs  !  "  She 
goes,  and  Diarmid  prays  first  for  victory  and  second  for 
the  love  of  women.  "Shades  of  the  Immortals  "  pro- 
mise him  the  first,  "  Freya  and  her  attendant  maidens  " 
the  second.  The  Immortals  make  him  invulnerable  save 
in  the  soles  of  the  feet — "  In  one  place  alone,  Shall  thy 
body  feel  Death  ;  for  thou  art  enchanted  !  "  Freya 
also  "gives  him  enchantment" — "  All  women  who  see 
thee  Shall  straight  be  enamoured."  The  curtain  drops 
while  he  sleeps  and  Freya  and  her  attendant  maidens 
bend  fondly  over  him.  In  the  next  act  we  find  Fionn 
reproached  with  cowardice  by  his  second  wife  Grania. 
Fionn  asks  her  to  be  patient  as  he  has  some  friends 
coming.  She  straightway  changes  her  attitude  and 
tells  him  to  buy  peace  from  the  foe  by  sending  Eila  with 
presents.  He  objects  ;  but  when  messengers  bring  the 
news  that  his  friends  have  failed  him  he  agrees.  Eila 
takes  the  presents  to  Eragon  and  is  laughed  at  for  her 
pains.  "  O  listen,"  she  says,  "else  my  folk  will  think 
I  have  not  spoken  as  I  should  {she  weeps)."  The 
Norse  seize  her,  and  then  Diarmid  is  heard  challenging 
seven  score  of  them  to  fight  seven  score  of  the  Fienne. 
The  challenge  is  accepted  and  of  course  Diarmid  wins. 
The  Fienne  sweep  the  Norse  off  the  stage  and  Diarmid 
alone  is  left  triumphant.  Eila  and  her  fate  are  never 
again  mentioned  ;  and  to  this  moment  I  cannot  for  the 
life  of  me  understand  why  she  is  dragged  in  at  all.  In 
the  next  act  we  have  a  moonlight  scene  with  elves 
and  gnomes  and  hobgoblins  dancing  near  a  "  Celt  c 
circle  of  standing  stones."  Then  the  dawn  comes 
and  with  it  Grania.  She  makes  love  to  Diarmid 
and  finally  persuades  him  to  fly  with  her.  In 
the  last  act  they  are  still  love-duetting  ;  Fionn  sur- 
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prises  them  and  insists  on  Diarmid  taking  off  his 
"footgear"  and  killing  a  boar.  When  it  is  killed  he 
makes  him  walk  over  it.  The  bristles  are  poisoned 
and  Diarmid  dies,  after  asking  for  a  drop  from  the 
king's  "golden  cup  of  healing."  The  king  shows  him 
the  cup  and  throws  it  away.  Meantime  Grania  has 
fled  and  nothing  more  is  heard  of  her.  The  chorus 
shout  "  Whoa,  whoa,"  as  though  the  drama  had  pro- 
ceeded far  enough  and  they  wanted  to  stop  it  as  one 
stops  a  horse,  the  orchestra  plays  a  kind  of  Amen,  and, 
amidst  general  bewilderment,  the  curtain  drops  and 
the  opera  is  over. 

I  have  told  the  story  in  detail  to  justify  my  verdict  on 
it,  which  is  this,  that  the  libretto  is  as  bad  as  ever  was 
offered  to  an  unlucky  opera  composer.  There  is  no 
continuity,  no  development,  no  sweet  reasonableness, 
in  it  ;  it  is  a  series  of  incoherent  incidents.  Various 
things  happen,  but  why  they  happen  no  man,  save 
perhaps  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  can  guess.  And  if  the 
Marquis  of  Lome  actually  knows,  I  wish  he  would 
answer  the  following  questions.  Why  is  Eila  brought 
in  ?  what  becomes  of  Grania  ?  why  does  Grania  taunt 
her  husband  with  cowardice  while  urging  him  to  a  cow- 
ardly course?  how  does  Fionn  discover  Diarmid  to  be 
vulnerable  in  the  soles  of  his  feet?  why  does  Diarmid 
fall  so  suddenly  in  love  with  Grania?  I  ask  these 
questions  because  one  puzzles  oneself  with  them  while 
the  opera  is  going  on.  The  reason  of  everything  is  religi- 
ously kept  secret.  The  noble  Marquis  evidently  does  not 
know  that  to  withhold  a  secret  from  the  audience  is  not 
playing  fair,  and  not  to  play  fair  with  your  audience 
is  a  sure  way  of  losing  the  game  in  the  end.  But  if 
the  Marquis  of  Lome  does  not  know  this,  Mr.  MacCunn 
should  have  known  it ;  and  the  more  I  consider  it,  the 
more  I  am  amazed  that  he  should  have  hoped  to  spin 
a  successful  opera  out  of  such  a  book.  It  affords  him 
scarcely  an  opportunity  of  showing  what  originality 
he  possesses.  It  gives  him  no  opportunity  of  at- 
tempting characterization,  for  the  characters  are  the 
most  characterless  even  in  the  history  of  opera-books. 
Excepting  in  the  ballet  it  gives  no  play  to  his 
immense  power  of  painting  landscape  in  music.  It 
gives  him  only  a  few  chances  of  writing  songs,  and 
those  few  are  spoiled  by  the  verse.  I  have  already 
given  one  or  two  samples  of  the  Marquis  of  Lome's 
"poetry";  let  me  give  one  or  two  more,  which  also 
serve  to  reveal  his  notion  of  the  manners  and  speech  of 
ancient  barbarian  fighters.  Grania  is  reproaching 
Fionn  : — 

"  Thus  lonely  is  thy  regal  state, — O  King  ! 
Thou  takest  to  the  woods,  like  otter  chased 
From  stream  and  shore  !    I  thought  I  was  a  Queen 
And  wedded  to  a  King  who  met  his  foes  !  " 
Presently  Fionn  asks  "  How  purchase  peace  from  men 
who  are  like  wolves  ?  "    Send  Eila  with  presents,  says 
Grania,    and    in    a    truly   monumental    line  Fionn 
replies  : — 

"  Eila  !  my  daughter  !  for  those  cruel  men  !  " 
Thus  spake  the  warrior-kings  of  old-time  !  But  indeed 
the  book  is  so  full  of  such  fatuities  that  to  show  how 
wildly  impossible  it  is  I  should  have  to  print  it  all,  and 
it  is,  superfluously,  copyright.  One  lays  it  down  with 
immoderate  mirth,  tempered  after  a  while  by  the 
thought  that  one  of  our  most  hopeful  composers  has 
wasted  a  couple  of  years  in  finding  music  for  it. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  about  the  music  is 
that  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  "words"  has 
made  the  music  fragmentary  too.  The  first  number  is  a 
complete  chorus,  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  act  ;  then 
Eila  has  a  very  long  song,  and  in  my  opinion  a  very 
poor  one,  which  is  also  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  act, 
and  a  serious  drag  to  boot  on  the  already  fainting  exposi- 
tion of  the  drama  ;  then  Diarmid's  prayers  for  strength 
and  the  gift  of  fascination  form  a  separate  number, 
and  the  choruses  of  Immortals  and  of  Freya  and  her 
attendant  maidens  are  as  distinct  as  the  choruses  in  a 
Handel  oratorio.  In  a  word,  here  Mr.  MacCunn  has 
frankly  gone  back  to  the  most  old-fashioned  modes  of 
opera-music.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  matter  pre- 
sented in  this  old-fashioned  way  is  either  new,  very 
beautiful  or  powerful.  The  music  given  to  the  Im- 
mortals shows  to  what  a  degree  Mr.  MacCunn's  imagi- 
nation has  been  clogged  by  the  noble  Marquis's  verse. 
It  is  simply  a  piece  of  church  music  which  sounded  more 


churchy  than  ever  at  Covent  Garden,  when  the  voice  of 
theharmonium  or  organcould  be  detected  in  the  land.  Of 
the  mysterious  Celtic  feeling  one  might  have  expected  to 
be  exploited  here  there  is  no  trace  ;  neither  is  there  any 
sign  of  it  in  the  Freya  music.  This,  indeed,  with  its 
reminiscence  of  some  of  the  Fricka  music  from  "The 
Rhinegold,"  seemed  to  me  purely  German  ;  and  it  after- 
wards tails  off  into  sheer  Mendelssohn.  The  introduc- 
tion and  first  scene,  it  is  true,  do  give  one  a  sense  of 
the  stormy  scene  when  battle  is  in  the  air — that  chorus 
especially,  with  its  almost  too  free  use  of  cymbals  and 
big  drum,  is  barbaric  and  full  of  energy,  and  would 
probably  have  created  an  impression  invaluable  to  the 
opera  but  for  the  feebleness  of  the  "words."  But  when 
everything  said  by  the  characters  wars  against  every- 
thing said  by  the  music,  the  composer  stands  a  poor 
chance  of  winning.  Eila's  song,  and  in  truth  Eila 
herself,  should  forthwith  be  cut  clean  out  of  the  opera. 
Musically  the  next  act  is  weaker  than  the  first.  Mr. 
MacCunn  has  no  vocal  instinct  :  even  in  his  songs  he 
writes  instrumental  phrases  ;  and  when  he  tries  declama- 
tion he  fails  utterly  :  he  does  not  even  get  the  accents 
in  the  right  places.  The  fight  however  is  exciting  and 
the  choruses  which  accompany  it — or  rather,  describe 
it— though  far  more  suited  to  the  concert-platform  than 
the  stage,  at  any  rate  serve.  The  third  act  is  the  best 
in  the  work.  The  ballet  is,  I  venture  to  say,  the  best 
ever  written  by  an  Englishman.  It  makes  no  preten- 
sions to  absolute  originality,  and  has  few  traces  of  the 
Celtic  feeling  ;  but  it  is  full  of  life  and  simply  astonishes 
one  by  the  wealth  of  orchestral  resources  it  shows 
the  composer  to  possess.  And  the  duet  which 
follows  far  surpasses  the  ballet.  It  is  true  Mr. 
MacCunn  has  gone  to  "Tristan  "  for  much  of  it;  but 
I  should  like  to  hear  of  a  better  work  to  go  to  for  the 
art  of  writing  love-music.  Better  "  Tristan,"  surely, 
than  Doctor  Stanford's  "Requiem,"  or  Doctor  Parry's 
"Job,"  or  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie's  "  His  Majesty." 
In  going  boldly  to  "  Tristan  "  Mr.  MacCunn  has  taken 
a  distinct  step  forward,  for  he  has  gone  there  in  the 
proper  spirit,  namely,  to  learn  how  to  say  something, 
not  for  something  to  say.  The  matter  of  the  duet  is 
almost  entirely  his  own,  and  he  says  it  with  a  very  high 
degree  of  power  and  technical  mastery  of  his  medium. 
One  may  look  in  vain  through  all  the  love-music  written 
during  the  last  twenty  years  by  English  composers  for 
a  piece  which  sweeps  with  anything  like  the  force, 
certainty,  and  poise  of  this  duet.  As  for  the  last  act, 
the  less  said  about  it  the  better.  It  should  be  cut  so 
as  to  allow  of  the  advent  of  Fionn  and  the  death  of 
Diarmid  following  sharp  on  the  climax  of  the  love-music. 
The  resumption  of  this  love-music  is  terribly  anti- 
climactic,  the  more  so  that  it  does  not  nearly  reach  the 
level  of  the  third  act.  After  all  the  passionate  strains 
we  have  heard  there,  and  the  passionate  if  quite  unin- 
telligible language,  it  is  rather  comical  to  find  the  lovers 
sitting  down  to  discuss  the  weather  and  the  scenery 
and  shouting  "Then  hey  for  the  cherry"  and  so  on 
and  so  on.  The  death  of  Diarmid  is  not  really  accom- 
panied at  all  :  there  are  two  or  three  bits  of  barren 
recitative  of  the  weather-beaten  kind,  the  chorus  gives 
that  yell  of  "Whoa,"  the  orchestra  plays  Amen 
and  all  is  finished.  Certainly  the  thing  wanted  here 
is  a  great  melody  adequately  expressing  the  emotion 
of  the  situation.  But  great  melodies  are  precisely 
what  Mr.  MacCunn  persistently  refuses  to  write. 
When  the  trombones  begin  in  the  first  act  we  expect 
one  ;  but  we  are  put  off  with  a  mere  series  of  notes  and 
never  get  the  really  big  tune.  Similarly,  Eila's  appeal 
to  Eragon  in  the  second  act  should  be  a  big  broad 
melody,  but  we  get  nothing  but  more  recitative  and 
scrappy  bits  of  accompaniment.  And  all  these  things 
are  tiresome  ;  whereas  the  third  act  is  full  of  interest, 
because  there  are  clear  definite,  if  not  great,  themes,  and 
the  composer  never  shelters  behind  quasi-dramatic 
phrases,  mysterious  tremolos  and  sforzandos.  I  suggest 
to  him  that  this  mode  of  writing  music — the  mode  of 
Bach,  Handel,  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Wagner — is  more 
fruitful  than  the  other  scrappy  mode,  which  is  the  mode 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  and  the  Academics  gene- 
rally. There  is  only  one  further  remark  to  make  :  on 
Saturday  I  found  the  scoring,  though  astounding  in  its 
brilliancy  sometimes,  often  sadly  lacking  in  solidity. 
Whether  this  was  due  to  the  unsatisfactory  playing  of 
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the  orchestra  or  to  MacCunn's  workmanship,  I  cannot 
say  with  certainty,  but  I  suspect  the  latter  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  Mr.  MacCunn,  with  all  his 
resource  and  invention,  still  retains  some  traces  of  his 
school-training- ;  and  here  again  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  the  Wagner  method  of  scoring  is  artistically  more 
remunerative  than  the  method  of  Parry  or  of  Stanford 
when  he  is  not  at  his  best. 

Of  the  performance  there  is  little  to  be  said.  The 
piece  was  sumptuously  mounted  ;  the  ballet  was  worthy 
of  the  Empire  ;  the  real  water  in  the  last  act  was 
entrancing.  But  none  of  the  characters  understood 
their  parts  ;  and  they  seemed  to  know  no  more  than 
the  Marquis  of  Lome  of  the  period  in  which  the  story 
occurs.  Eragon  made  a  partially  successful  attempt  to 
look  like  a  modern  gentleman  ;  Fionn  was  even  feebler 
than  he  is  drawn  in  the  book  ;  Diarmid  went  his  own 
way  steadily  throughout,  carefully  neglecting  every 
stage-direction,  neither  coming  on  looking  weary  in 
the  first  scene  nor  taking  off  his  shoes  and  stockings 
in  the  last  ;  Grania  (Madame  Marie  Duma)  alone  acted 
with  any  force  or  sincerity.  The  chorus  had  very  hazy 
notions  of  its  duty,  but  occasionally  held  the  ardent 
orchestra  in  check  by  manfully  singing  a  bar  or  so 
behind.  The  orchestra  was  coarse  the  whole  evening. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  though  there  was  little  real 
enthusiasm  after  the  last  act,  after  the  third  the  audi- 
ence clamoured  for  Mr.  MacCunn,  the  Marquis  of 
Lome  and  the  third  unknown  gentleman  I  have  men- 
tioned. This  should  indicate  that  if  Mr.  MacCunn  cuts 
his  last  act,  so  that  the  death  of  Diarmid  will  make  a 
dramatic  effect,  the  opera  may  have  a  fair  run  in  the 
provinces.  But  I  hope  he  will  get  a  better  book  next 
time,  and  not  waste  his  talents  on  stuff  which  at  the 
best  cannot  hope  for  a  life  of  many  years. 

J.  F.  R. 

VEGETARIAN  AND  ARBOREAL. 

"The  Fanatic"  :  a  new  and  original  play,  in  four  acts, 
by  John  T.  Day.  Strand  Theatre,  21  October, 
1897. 

"  The  Tree  of  Knowledge  "  :  a  new  and  original  play,  in 
five  acts,  by  R.  C.  Carton.  St.  James's  Theatre, 
25  October,  1897. 

AN  anti-vegetarian  play  is  an  unexpected  but  not 
unwelcome  novelty.  Hitherto  the  ideas  of  dra- 
matists on  the  food  question  have  been  limited  to  a 
keen  sense  of  the  effect  on  the  poorer  section  of  the 
audience  of  a  liberal  display  at  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity of  spirit  stands,  siphons,  and  bottles  ;  so  that 
the  elaborate  interiors  may  combine  the  charms  of  the 
private  and  the  public  house.  I  am  always  asking 
myself  whether  it  is  toast  and  water  or  whether  it  is 
real  ;  and,  if  the  latter,  how  much  extra  salary  an  actor 
receives  for  the  injury  to  his  liver  involved  in  repeated 
exhibitions  to  the  gallery  of  the  never-palling  spectacle 
of  a  gentleman  taking  an  expensive  drink.  But  now  we 
have  a  dramatist  who  makes  the  whole  interest  of  his 
play  depend  on  a  passionate  faith  in  the  nutritiousness 
of  a  cutlet  and  a  glass  of  wine.  The  result  is  at  least 
more  real  and  interesting  than  Mr.  Carton's  five-act 
stage  romance  at  the  St.  James's.  But  for  an  unsound 
theory  of  alimentation,  and  an  unhappy  relapse  into 
more-than-Cartonic  romance  at  the  end,  it  would  be  an 
excellent  comedy. 

The  heroine  of  "The  Fanatic  "  marries  a  vegetarian 
teetotaller,  who  proceeds  to  feed  her  at  a  rate  which 
may  be  faintly  estimated  from  the  fact  that  her  break- 
fast alone  consists  of  hominy  porridge,  tapioca  ome- 
lette, and  cucumber  pie.  If  she  were  an  elephant 
working  out  a  sentence  of  hard  labour,  she  might 
possibly  be  able  to  get  exercise  enough  to  keep  pace 
with  such  Gargantuan  meals.  As  she  is  only  a  rather 
sedentary  lady,  they  speedily  ruin  her  complexion  and 
render  her  incapable  of  assimilating  any  nourishment 
at  all.  The  doctor  is  called  in  ;  and  I  should  unhesi- 
tatingly rank  Mr.  Day  with  Moliere  as  a  delineator  of 
doctors  if  I  could  pretend  not  to  see  that  he  takes  his 
modern  Diafoirus  with  awestruck  seriousness,  and  with- 
out the  least  comedic  intention.  Nevertheless  we  have 
had  no  better  bit  of  comedy  this  season,  nor  any  truer 
to  life,  than  this  foolish  fashionable  doctor  instantly 


diagnosing  a  glaring  case  of  over-feeding  as  one  of 
"  starvation,"  and  flying  Diafoiresquely  into  a  raging 
condition  of  academic  indignation  with  the  husband 
for  repudiating  his  prescription  of  the  glass  of 
wine  and  the  cutlet.  It  is  to  be  observed,  as  a 
curious  illustration  of  our  notions  of  family  morals, 
that  it  never  occurs  to  the  doctor  or  to  anyone  else 
in  the  play  to  question  the  husband's  right  to  dictate 
what  his  wife  shall  eat  as  absolutely  as  if  she  were  a 
convict  and  he  the  prison  doctor — nay,  almost  as  if  he 
were  a  farmer  and  she  one  of  his  ewes  being  fattened 
for  market.  And  the  doctor's  right  to  dictate  what  the 
husband  shall  order  is  only  disputed  in  order  to  prove 
the  lunacy  of  the  man  who  questions  it.  The  unfor- 
tunate patient's  own  views  are  left  completely  out  of 
account.  "  She  shall  have  cutlet  and  marsala,"  says 
the  doctor.  "She  shan't,"  says  the  husband:  "she 
shall  have  cucumber  pie  and  cocoa."  "  Cucumber  pie 
isn't  food  :  she'll  die  of  it,"  says  the  doctor.  "  Cucumber 
pie  is  food,"  retorts  the  husband  :  "  here's  a  pamphlet 
which  proves  it."  And  so  on.  The  question  is  one  of 
cucumbers  versus  corpses,  of  the  husband's  authority 
versus  the  doctor's  authority  :  never  for  a  moment  is  it 
suggested  that  a  short  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would 
be  to  allow  the  lady  to  order  her  own  dinner.  When 
they  go  on  from  the  food  question  to  the  drink  question 
they  reach  the  summit  of  conceited  absurdity.  "  I 
insist  on  her  having  wine,"  screams  the  doctor:  "if 
she  don't,  she'll  die."  "  Let  her  die,"  says  the  husband  : 
"I'm  a  teetotaller,  and  would  rather  see  her  in  her 
grave  than  allow  her  to  drink  alcohol." 

Here  you  have  the  comedy  in  which  Moliere  delighted 
— the  comedy  of  lay  ignorance  and  incapacity  confronting 
academic  error  and  prejudice  :  the  layman  being  right 
in  theory  and  wrong  in  practice,  the  academician  wrong 
in  theory  but  right  in  practice.  Unfortunately,  though 
Mr.  Day  observes  the  conflict  very  accurately,  he  does 
not  understand  it,  and  takes  sides  vehemently  with  the 
doctor,  even  whilst  faithfully  dramatizing  the  dispute  on 
the  lines  of  a  wrangle  between  two  African  witches  as 
to  the  merits  of  their  rival  incantations.  The  doctor 
prescribes  his  diet  of  cutlet  and  wine  (which,  by  the 
way,  would  almost  at  once  cure  the  patient)  quite 
superstitiously,  as  a  charm.  The  vegetarian  prescribes 
his  hominy  porridge  diet  (which  he  is  quite  right  in 
supposing  to  be  just  as  nutritious  as  a  dead  sheep)  in 
the  same  way.  Both  have  irresistible  facts  on  their 
side.  The  doctor  sees  that  the  woman  is  being  killed 
by  her  monstrous  breakfasts  :  the  husband  knows,  as 
everybody  knows,  that  as  good  work  can  be  done,  and 
as  long  lives  lived,  on  the  diet  of  the  saints  and  the 
cranks  as  on  that  of  the  men  about  town.  Probably  he 
reads  my  articles,  and  finds  them  as  vigorous  as  those 
of  my  carnivorous  colleagues.  The  sensible  solution  is 
obvious  enough.  It  is  the  doctor's  business  to  go  to  the 
patient  and  say,  "  My  good  lady  :  do  you  wish  to  remain 
a  vegetarian  or  not  ?  If  you  do,  I  must  cut  you  down 
from  your  present  allowance  of  forage  enough  at  every 
meal  to  feed  six  dragoons  and  their  horses  for  a  day, 
to  something  that  you  can  manage  and  relish.  If  not, 
I  can  settle  the  difficulty  at  once  by  simply  sending  you 
back  to  cutlets,  in  which  your  experience  will  prevent 
you  from  overeating  yourself."  But  alas  !  doctors 
seldom  do  know  their  business.  This  particular  doctor 
and  his  client  do  not  get  beyond  the  Pickwickian 
position: — "'Crumpets  is  wholesome,  sir,'  says  the 
patient.  1  Crumpets  is  not  wholesome,  sir,'  says  the 
doctor,  wery  fierce."  When  the  dramatist  takes  sides 
in  such  a  wrangle  he  is  lost.  His  drama,  beginning  in 
excellent  realistic  comedy,  and  making  fair  way  with 
the  audience  on  that  plane,  ends  in  bathos  and  folly. 
The  doctor,  to  rescue  the  lady  from  her  cucumber  pie, 
proposes  an  elopement.  She  consents.  The  husband 
comes  back  just  in  time  to  save  her  from  ruin  and 
disgrace.  But  he  brings  back  with  him  hominy 
porridge,  surfeit,  and  death.  Feeling  the  delicacy  of 
the  situation,  he  considerately  drops  dead  there  and 
then.  The  doctor,  wrong  to  the  last,  diagnoses  heart 
disease;  but  the  audience  quite  understands  that  he 
perishes  simply  because  there  must  be  a  happy  ending 
to  all  plays,  even  anti-vegetarian  ones. 

There  is  some  unintentional  comedy  in  the  casting  of 
the  piece  as  well  as  in  the  drama  itself.  The  fanatic 
has  a  female  accomplice  who  is  also  a  Spartan  abstainer, 
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and  who  should  therefore,  if  the  doctor's  views  are  to 
be  made  good,  be  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  This 
lady  is  impersonated  by  Miss  Kate  Phillips.  Now  Miss 
Phillips  stands  out  in  this  inept  generation  as  an  ex- 
ceptionally accomplished  and  expert  actress  ;  but  the 
one  thing  she  cannot  do  is  to  look  as  if  she  were  dying 
of  starvation.  Her  plump  contours  do  not  curve  that 
way,  and  her  inspiriting  vital  energy  irresistibly  sug- 
gests that  her  diet,  whatever  it  is,  is  probably  the  right 
diet  for  persons  in  quest  of  stamina.  She  gives  the 
dramatist's  didactic  position  away  with  every  line  of 
her  figure  and  every  point  in  her  speeches,  presenting 
Matilda  Maudsley  as  a  good  platform  speaker  and 
capable  agitator  ;  getting  what  comedy  there  is  to  be 
got  out  of  the  part ;  and  altogether  declining  to  give 
the  audience  the  mean  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  clever 
woman  made  uncomely  and  ridiculous.  The  doctor, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  presented  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Grahame 
as  a  well-meaning,  well-dressed  creature  with  a  sympa- 
thetic "bedside  manner"  and  a  cheerfully  common 
brain,  in  whose  wake  one  can  see  rows  of  graves 
smelling  of  all  the  drugs  in  the  pharmacopoeia.  Miss 
Fordyce  cannot  make  the  wife  otherwise  than  silly,  her 
part  being  written  that  way.  One  would  unhesitatingly 
back  her  fanatical  husband's  opinion  against  hers,  in 
spite  of  the  elaborately  pasty  complexion  with  which 
Mr.  Gurney  endows  him.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Day, 
without  quite  intending  it,  has  given  better  parts  to  the 
fanatics  than  to  the  orthodox  cutlet-eaters  ;  and  as 
Mr.  Gurney  and  Miss  Phillips  make  the  most  of  them, 
the  total  effect  produced  is  against  both  the  bowl  and 
the  butcher. 

The  only  other  persons  of  any  importance  in  the  piece 
are  the  fanatic's  backsliding  son,  pleasantly  played  by 
Mr.  Charles  Troode,  and  a  sympathetic  secretary  of  the 
Taffy  order,  as  whom  Mr.  Nye  Chart,  notwithstanding 
a  weakness  for  imitating  some  of  the  comedy  methods 
of  Mr.  John  Drew,  makes  something  of  a  not  too 
interesting  part. 

I  approach  the  subject  of  the  St.  James's  play  with 
much  reluctance.  Mr.  Carton's  plays  are  so  extremely 
good-natured  that  they  disarm  criticism.  But  there  is 
a  point  at  which  good-nature  rouses  malice  ;  and  that 
point  is  reached  and  overstepped  in  "The  Tree  of 
Knowledge."  It  is  to  me  an  unbearable  play.  Its 
staleness  is  not  to  be  described  :  the  situations  are 
expected  and  inevitable  to  such  a  degree  of  obviousness 
that  even  when  Mr.  Alexander  remonstrates  with  Miss 
Julia  Neilson  in  the  manner  of  Bill  Sikes  with  Nancy, 
and  all  but  strangles  her  in  full  view  of  the  audience, 
the  effect  is  that  of  a  platitude.  Not  for  a  moment  is 
it  possible  to  see  anybody  in  the  figures  on  the  stage 
but  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Vernon,  Mr.  Terry,  Mr. 
Esmond,  Miss  Fay  Davis,  Miss  Neilson,  and  Miss 
Addison.  There  are  five  mortal  acts  ;  and  there  is  not 
a  moment  of  illusion  in  them.  All  that  can  be  said  in 
its  favour  is  that  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving,  fresh  from  the  un- 
natural occupation  of  tearing  the  romantic  trappings 
off  his  father's  favourite  heroes  in  the  magazines,  did 
contrive,  in  a  cynical  part  of  the  old  Byron-Montague 
type,  to  throw  a  glamour  of  the  genuine  ante-Shake- 
spearean-Irving kind  over  a  few  of  his  scenes,  and  scored 
the  only  personal  success  of  the  evening  ;  and  that  Mr. 
George  Shelton,  as  the  bad  character  of  the  village,  also 
left  us  with  some  sense  of  having  made  a  new  acquaint- 
ance. But  the  rest  was  nothing  but  a  new  jug  of  hot 
water  on  very  old  tea  leaves.  Acting  under  such 
circumstances  is  not  possible.  Mr.  Esmond  went  back 
to  the  old  business,  brought  in  by  Mr.  Hare  in  the 
'sixties,  of  the  young  man  made  up  as  an  old  one. 
The  make-up  seemed  to  me  as  unreal  as  the  part ;  and 
I  venture  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Esmond  that  if  he  keeps 
on  doing  this  sort  of  thing  he  will  find,  some  day, 
that  the  pretence  has  become  a  reality,  and  will  regret 
that  he  wasted  his  prime  on  sham  caducity  when 
there  were  young  parts  going.  Mr.  Alexander,  having 
a  great  deal  to  do  and  no  discoverable  scrap  of  cha- 
racter in  his  part,  desperately  burlesqued  his  own 
mannerisms  :  a  policy  in  which  he  was  outdone  by  Miss 
Julia  Neilson,  who,  as  a  second  Mrs.  Tanqueray— a  sort 
of  person  whom  Mr.  Carton  understands  less,  if  possible, 
than  Mr.  Pinero,  and  whom  Miss  Neilson  does  not 
understand  at  all— gave  us  an  assortment  of  all  the  best 
known  passages  in  modern  acting,  not  excepting  her 


own,  and  including,  for  the  first  time,  Miss  Achurch's 
frozen  stare  from  the  last  act  of  "A  Doll's  House." 
I  do  not  blame  either  Mr.  Alexander  or  Miss  Neilson  : 
they  had  to  fill  in  their  parts  somehow  ;  but  the  spectacle 
was  an  extremely  trying  one  for  all  parties.  Mr.  Fred 
Terry  was  more  fortunate.  After  struggling  manfully 
for  many  years  with  the  family  propensity  to  act,  he  has 
of  late  succumbed  to  it,  and  now  bears  up  against 
Mr.  Carton  almost  as  cheerfully  as  Miss  Ellen  Terry 
bears  up  against  Shakespear.  Miss  Fay  Davis,  Mr. 
Vernon,  and  Miss  Carlotta  Addison,  having  nothing  to 
do  but  illustrate  the  author's  amiability,  did  it  with  all 
possible  amenity  and  expertness  :  indeed,  but  for  the 
soothing  effect  of  Miss  Davis's  charm,  I  should  have  gone 
out  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act  and  publicly  slain  myself 
as  a  protest  against  so  insufferable  an  entertainment. 

I  should  perhaps  state  my  objections  to  "  The  Tree 
of  Knowledge"  more  clearly  and  precisely  ;  but  how  can 
I,  with  my  mind  unhinged  by  sitting  out  those  five 
acts?  My  feeling  towards  Mr.  Carton's  plays  is  gener- 
ally almost  reprehensibly  indulgent ;  for  his  humour  is 
excellent  ;  his  imagination  is  genial  and  of  the  true 
storytelling  brand  ;  he  is  apt  and  clear  as  a  man  of 
letters  ;  and  his  sympathies  are  kindly  and  free  from  all 
affectation  and  snobbery.  But  he  seems  to  have  no 
dramatic  conscience,  no  respect  for  the  realities  of  life, 
and,  except  in  his  humour,  no  originality  whatever. 
The  quantity  of  very  bad  early  Dickens,  of  the 
Cheeryble-Linkinwater  sort,  which  he  pours  out,  is 
beyond  endurance.  One  should  begin  where  Dickens 
left  off,  not  where  he  started.  All  this  throwing  back 
to  Pickwick,  and  to  the  theatre  of  Byron  and  Robertson, 
for  some  sort  of  fanciful  decoration  for  a  hackneyed 
plot,  is  bad  enough  when  there  is  at  least  some  quaint 
pretence  of  character,  like  that  of  the  old  bookseller  in 
"  Liberty  Hall."  But  when  there  is  no  such  pretence  ; 
when  the  thing  is  spun  out  to  five  acts  ;  and  when  the 
fifth  act  consists  largely  of  the  novice's  blunder  of 
making  one  of  the  characters  describe  what  passed  in 
the  fourth,  then  even  the  most  patient  critic  cannot 
repress  a  groan. 

By  the  way,  if  Mr.  Alexander  is  going  to  make  a 
speciality  of  plays  lasting  from  three  to  four  hours,  may 
I  suggest  that  he  should  get  his  upholstery  and  curtains 
dyed  green,  or  some  more  restful  colour  than  the 
present  crimson  ?  I  believe  my  irresistible  impulse  to 
rush  at  the  "Tree  of  Knowledge"  and  gore  and 
trample  it  is  chiefly  due  to  the  effect  of  all  that  red 
drapery  on  me.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THERE  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  Lombard  Street 
during  business  hours  on  Thursday  of  an  impend- 
ing Indian  loan  of  ^5, 000,000.  Inquiries  have  satisfied 
us,  however,  that  such  a  step  on  the  part  of  the  Indian 
Government  is  not  contemplated  at  present,  although 
those  who  have  watched  the  troubles  of  India  during 
the  last  twelve  months  will  probably  conclude  that 
borrowings  on  the  part  of  her  Government  will  have  to 
be  considered  before  very  long.  As  was  generally 
anticipated,  the  Bank  of  England  Directors  decided  at 
their  meeting  on  Thursday  to  leave  the  standard  rate 
unaltered  at  3  per  cent.  Extreme  nervousness  cha- 
racterized the  Money  Market  during  the  week.  America, 
the  Continent  and  India  were  all  expected  to  make 
demands  on  our  bullion  resources.  The  Bank  Return 
showed  the  marked  increase  of  ^2,307,124  in  "other  " 
securities,  which  proved  that  members  of  the  Money 
Market  had  resorted  pretty  freely  to  the  Old  Lady  of 
Threadneedle  Street.  On  the  other  hand,  Government 
securities  showed  a  falling  off  of  ,£1,335,069,  generally 
believed  to  have  resulted  from  borrowings  on  the  part 
of  the  Bank.  Owing  to  the  Stock  Exchange  settle- 
ment money  was  in  great  request  during  the  week,  and 
on  Thursday,  which  was  Pay  Day,  short  loans  were 
quoted  at  about  2|  per  cent.  As  regards  discount 
rates,  three-months  bank  paper  was  arranged  at  about 
2|-f  per  cent.,  whilst  six-months  drafts  were  discounted 
at  2-}-§  per  cent.  But  there  was  very  little  of  this  class 
of  business  transacted. 

Beyond  the  settlement,  which  except  in  the  Westra- 
lian  Market  proved  very  small  and  uninteresting,  there 
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was  scarcely  any  business  transacted  in  the  Stock 
Exchange.  Consols  were  firm,  the  price  yesterday 
morning;,  111^- for  money  and  inffor  the  November 
account,  having  shown  fractional  advances  since  last 
Saturday.  India  Stocks  generally  were  maintained, 
though  Rupee-paper  shed  ^  for  reasons  referred  to 
above.  As  regards  Home  Rails,  it  was  a  week  of 
exceptional  stagnation,  and  in  no  case  did  prices  at  the 
opening  yesterday  morning  show  any  but  very  slight 
changes  since  Monday.  Yankee  Rails  proved  a  little 
more  interesting.  But  the  Cuban  business,  municipal 
elections  in  New  York,  and  constant  bear  raids  by  Wall 
Street  operators  in  consequence,  have  taken  the  heart 
out  of  the  market  on  this  side.  Like  a  dismasted  and 
helpless  ship,  London  is  rocked  to  and  fro,  exactly  as 
the  Wall  Street  wave  may  influence  her.  Union  Pacifies 
had  some  ups  and  downs  of  fortune,  especially  the 
latter,  and  the  price  at  the  close  of  business  on  Thurs- 
day showed  a  fall  of  four  dollars  since  last  week.  There 
was  a  hitch  in  the  reorganization  scheme,  and  the  post- 
ponement of  the  sale  was  applied  for  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  the  date  asked  being  15  December.  As  regards 
other  Yankees,  falls  of  one  to  two  dollars  were  common. 
Canadian  Pacifies  and  Trunks  were  weak  in  sympathy. 
Mexican  and  other  foreign  Railways  were  without 
interest. 

As  Mr.  Kemp-Welch,  the  managing  director  of 
Schweppe's,  has  not  thought  fit  to  answer  the  questions 
which  we,  acting  on  his  own  hint,  have  addressed  to 
him,  we  shall  now  put  them  to  Mr.  Hooley,  who 
perhaps  will  be  more  ingenuous. 

There  was  no  improvement  in  the  volume  of  business 
transacted  in  the  Kaffir  circus.  On  Monday  interest 
was  confined  to  the  carry-over,  and  considerable  sur- 
prise was  expressed  at  the  exorbitant  charges  exacted. 
These  were  due  to  two  causes — a  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  big  houses  to  charge  high  rates  and  a  diver- 
sion of  capital  to  the  West  Australian  Market.  These 
circumstances  caused  weakness  all  along  the  line.  On 
Tuesday  there  was  a  slight  recovery  towards  the  close 
of  business,  though  dull  depression  had  reigned  for 
most  of  the  day.  Wednesday  was  a  quiet  day,  the 
market  being  kept  in  a  state  of  expectancy  regarding 
the  Goldfields  dividend.  It  was  not,  however,  announced 
at  the  meeting,  and  we  are  still  left  wondering  whether 
Simmer  and  Jack  shares  or  hard  cash  is  to  be  paid. 
One  director  is  said  to  be  in  favour  of  passing  the  divi- 
dend. During  the  early  hours  on  Thursday  there  was  no 
sign  of  improvement,  but  later  prices  recovered  all  along 
the  line,  and  though  gains  were  not  very  important  the 
improvement  by  yesterday  morning  showed  a  decidedly 
more  healthy  undercurrent.  It  was  whispered  in  well- 
informed  quarters  on  Thursday  that  a  cablegram  had 
been  received  which  seemed  to  suggest  that  the  con- 
cession of  20s.  off  the  charge  for  dynamite  really 
was  to  be  granted.  But  we  are  getting  used  to  these 
reports. 

In  view  of  the  sudden  drop  in  the  value  of  Rand 
Mines  during  the  week,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
actual  position  of  this  great  Trust  Company,  whose 
shares  stand  at  such  a  high  premium.  It  has  an  issued 
capital  of  .£332,708,  and  its  market  valuation  at  31  — 
the  price  at  which  it  stood  before  the  fall— is  therefore 
something  over  ;£io,ooo,ooo.  It  has  in  addition  a 
debenture  debt  of  ,£1,000,000;  but,  as  this  is  entirely 
covered  by  loans  to  subsidiary  mines,  it  may  be  left  out 
of  account.  The  Company  has  also  a  cash  balance 
which  more  than  covers  the  amount  of  its  issued  capital. 
Its  remaining  assets  consist  of  large  holdings  in  various 
subsidiary  companies,  principally  deep-levels,  nearly 
five  hundred  unfloated  claims,  five  water  rights  and 
the  Mooifontein  farm.  It  holds  194,000  Crown  Deep 
shares,  which  are  worth  at  the  present  market  price 
,£2,500,000 ;  1 27,000  Rose  Deep  shares,  worth  ,£600,000 ; 
295,000  Nourse  Deep  shares,  worth  ,£1,700,000  ; 
228,000  Glen  Deep  shares  and  233,000  Jumpers  Deep 
shares,  for  neither  of  which  there  is  a  market  at 
present,  but  the  value  of  which,  estimated  on  an 
average  value  of  .£21,000  per  claim,  may  be  placed 
at  ,£3jC>oo,ooo  ;  1 14,000  Geldenhuis  Deep  shares,  worth 
,£650,000  ;  40,000  Wolhuter  shares,  worth  £^240,000  ; 


and  648,000  Langlaagte  Deep  shares,  worth  at  a  very 
moderate  estimate  ,£2,000,000.  These  make  a  total 
value  of  nearly  ,£11,000,000,  or  more  than  enough  to 
cover  the  present  market  valuation  of  the  Rand  Mines 
Company.  In  addition  to  these  holdings,  however, 
the  Company  has  a  seven-twelfths  interest  in  the 
Ferreira  Deep,  the  value  of  which,  calculated  from 
the  present  market  price  of  Ferreira  shares,  is  not 
less  than  ,£4,000,000 ;  59,000  shares  in  the  Durban- 
Roodeport  Deep,  worth  ,£170,000  ;  200,000  Paarl 
Central  shares,  worth  ;£  150,000  ;  215,500  South  Rand 
shares,  the  value  of  which  cannot  at  present  be  esti- 
mated ;  whilst  setting  the  moderate  value  of  .£5,000 
each  on  its  500  unfloated  claims  these  are  worth 
;£2, 500,000.  Add  further  its  reservoirs  and  some 
other  important  assets,  and  it  will  be  clear  that,  instead 
of  being  worth  its  present  market  value  of  ,£10,000,000, 
the  Rand  Mines  Company  is  worth  at  least  double  that 
amount  and  may  be  worth  a  very  great  deal  more.  On 
the  other  side  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Messrs. 
Eckstein  are  entitled  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  profits  after 
the  whole  amount  of  the  original  capital  has  been 
returned  in  dividends.  The  above  considerations, 
however,  show  that  a  price  of  50  or  60,  instead  of  30, 
would  not  be  too  much  to  pay  for  the  shares  of  Rand 
Mines. 

Needless  to  say  that  in  the  West  Australian  Market 
making  up  prices  showed  advances  all  along  the  line 
on  the  account.  Contango  rates  were  high,  having 
varied  from  8  to  10  per  cent.  New  business  was 
checked  by  the  settlement,  but  prices  generally  were 
maintained,  and  the  market  was  by  no  means  without 
activity  until  Thursday,  when  inactivity  set  in  and  there 
was  some  nervousness  caused  by  the  belief  that  a  weak 
bull  account  existed  to  a  greater  extent  than  had  been 
generally  imagined.  Great  Boulders  steadily  advanced 
on  a  report  that  the  shares  were  to  be  split — a  state- 
ment that  was  confirmed  on  Thursday,  when  it  was 
announced  that  the  ,£1  shares  were  to  be  divided  into 
shares  of  2s.  each.  Another  interesting  market  was 
that  for  New  Ivanhoes,  which  fluctuated  between  7^ 
and  6|.  The  higher  prices  were  quoted  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  week  on  the  report  that  the  Ivanhoe 
Corporation  issue  had  been  subscribed  no  less  than  six 
times  over. 

We  hear  that  Mr.  Hooley  is  likely  to  make  a  good 
thing  of  his  Bovril  Deferred  shares.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  Bovril  dividend  will  be  twice  as  large  as  even  the 
most  optimistic  calculated.  If  this  news  be  true — and 
we  have  it  on  excellent  authority — Bovril  Deferred 
should  be  worth  nearer  ,£3  than  ,£1  by  Christmas. 

The  Marquis  of  Dufferin  has  thrown  in  his  lot  with 
the  Whitaker-Wright  group,  and  it  is  even  stated  that 
he  has  been  appointed  Chairman  of  the  London  and 
Globe  Finance  Corporation.  But  we  are  rather 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  it  is  with  a  view  to  his 
big  British  Columbian  enterprise  that  Mr.  Whitaker- 
Wright  has  enlisted  the  services  of  the  great  diplo- 
matist. From  his  point  of  view  Mr.  Whitaker-Wright 
may  have  made  a  clever  move,  and  it  is  probable  that 
circumstances  may  have  prompted  Lord  Dufferin's 
connexion  with  this  successful  City  group.  It 
seems  almost  paradoxical  to  lament  the  connexion 
of  so  versatile  and  able  a  man  as  the  late  Governor- 
General  of  Canada  with  matters  "  he  does  not  under- 
stand." Unfortunately  we  have  but  too  much  reason 
for  such  regret.  Lord  Dufferin  is  a  charming  and  in- 
tellectual personality  ;  but  in  matters  of  detailed  finance 
he  is  singularly  incapable.  His  mind  is  altogether  of  a 
different  calibre  in  which  a  certain  genius  for  diplomacy 
and  statesmanship  is  blended  with  the  imaginative. 
Yet,  like  a  true  descendant  of  Sheridan,  he  has  a  weak- 
ness for  plunging  into  certain  financial  matters  with 
the  irresponsibility  of  incapacity.  Let  him  look  back 
on  his  Canadian  experiences  and  reflect  whether  in 
purely  financial  matters  he  carries  as  much  weight  in 
that  Colony  as  his  successful  Governorship  would  sug- 
gest. There  is  at  least  some  comfort  in  the  knowledge 
that  he  is  in  no  worse  hands  than  those  of  Mr.  Whitaker- 
Wright  and  his  friends. 
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In  company-promotion  circles  the  air  is  charged  with 
petroleum.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  enterprises  are 
being-  developed,  some  of  which  may  be  good,  but  the 
majority  are  indifferent  and  others,  it  must  be  confessed, 
are  even  bad.  The  promoter  of  one  of  the  new  enter- 
prises has  not  always  been  successful  with  his  past 
schemes,  and  will  recall  with  us  an  abortive  effort  to 
float  a  company  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Jean  con- 
cessions in  South  America.  General  Jean  was  a  French 
officer  who,  it  was  believed,  had  obtained  possession  of 
considerable  property  in  South  America,  which  should 
have  formed  an  important  addition  to  the  rubber  in- 
dustry. The  draft  prospectus  of  the  English  Company 
was  prepared  and  printed.  But,  alas  and  alack  ! 
there  was  some  trouble  about  these  valuable  conces- 
sions, and  General  Jean  and  his  English  friends  not 
being  satisfied  with  one  another,  the  scheme  fell 
through,  and  the  English  public  was  spared  the 
parting  of  its  dollars.  Let  us  trust  the  promoting 
fraternity  in  Moorgate  Street  will  prove  a  little  more 
successful  and  businesslike  in  their  next  efforts.  Is 
Mr.  James  Abercrombie  Lamb  mixed  up  in  this  latest 
promotion  ?  We  hear  that  it  will  have  a  capital  of  no 
Jess  than  ^300,000.  Another  interesting  petroleum 
enterprise  that  is  to  see  the  light  of  day  in  the  course 
of  the  next  few  weeks  is  the  Enniskillen  Company. 
The  fields  in  this  case  are  near  London,  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  With  regard  to  this  Company, 
we  should  like  straightforward  answers  to  one  or  two 
straightforward  questions.  Why  do  the  present  pro- 
prietors show  a  sudden  desire  to  unload  their  property 
on  to  the  British  public  ?  Have  the  fields  been  worked 
for  over  twenty  years  ?  If  so,  with  what  result  ?  What 
percentage  of  unwholesome  sulphur  element  is  con- 
tained in  the  petroleum  ?  In  these  days,  when  electricity 
as  a  method  of  illumination  has  made  such  strides,  it 
is  certainly  advantageous  that  a  strong  light  be  turned 
-on  some  of  these  petroleum  flotations. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

RHODESIA,  LIMITED. 
T<hodesia,  Limited,  being  managed  by  shrewd  men 
of  business,  these  gentlemen  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  present  boom  in  Buluwayo  caused  by  the  comple- 
tion of  the  railway  to  issue  their  Town  Properties  of 
Buluwayo,  Limited.  But  beware  !  whispers  Caution. 
There  is  a  sort  of  jubilee  at  Buluwayo,  and  as  we  know 
only  too  well  in  London,  jubilee-time  is  a  dangerous 
period  at  which  to  acquire  "57^  town  and  two  sub- 
urban stands  or  building  plots."  Booms  are  pro- 
verbially followed  by  slumps.  But  we  say  no  more  ! 
For  general  information  we  merely  add  that  the  capital 
of  the  Company  is  ^200,000  in  -£i  shares.  The 
present  issue  consists  of  ^60,000  Six  per  Cent.  First 
Mortgage  Debentures. 

AN   IMPUDENT  SCHEME. 

The  reception  which  a  small  part  of  the  Press,  lay  and 
financial,  have  received  the  prospectus  of  the  Dawson 
City  (Klondyke)  and  Dominion  Trading  Corporation  is 
one  of  the  most  painful  incidents  of  modern  journalism. 
Ever  since  the  Klondyke  goldfields  were  first  discovered, 
the  name  has  been  attached  to  a  number  of  wild-cat 
schemes,  by  which  the  innocent  investor  has  been 
asked  to  entrust  certain  gentlemen,  not  always  of  the 
highest  reputation,  with  carte  blanche  to  do  what  they 
like  with  the  investor's  money.  As  regards  the  confiding 
element,  the  Dawson  City  enterprise  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  The  directors  have  nothing  to  buy  or 
sell  at  present,  but  with  amusing  impudence  ask 
the  public  to  subscribe  no  fewer  than  500,000  £1  shares 
in  order  that  these  gentlemen,  who  include  a  General  in 
the  army  and  others  equally  versed  in  matters  of  busi- 
ness, may  dabble  in  gold  mines,  town  properties  and 
dry  goods  stores  of  a  nebulous  description.  General 
Sir  Michael  Biddulph  is  no  doubt  added  to  the  direc- 
torate in  the  hope  that  his  title  may  act  as  a  sort  of 
appetizer  to  the  public.  Sir  Michael,  perhaps,  took 
the  respectability  of  the  Company  for  granted  on  the 
strength  of  the  promoter  of  this  unwieldy  enterprise 
having  drawn  a  modest  salary  in  past  days — if  indeed 
he  does  not  draw  it  now — as  a  clerk  in  the  lower  division 
of  the  War  Office.  If  the  investor  is  fool  enough  to  trust 


blindly  to  Sir  Michael  and  a  group  of  guinea-pigs,  we 
cannot  help  it.  But,  fortunately,  we  still  have  some 
belief  in  the  good  sense  of  the  British  public. 

FRUITS  OF  INNOCENCE. 

Why  the  Messieurs  Champagne  should  convert  their 
business  into  a  limited  liability  Company,  and  why  the 
English  public  should  be  asked  to  subscribe  to  this 
purely  Parisian  fruit  enterprise,  are  questions  so 
obviously  inexplicable  that  we  can  only  leave  readers 
to  form  their  own  conclusions.  We  are  quite  ready  to 
supply  the  best  conceivable  motives — namely,  a 
charitable  desire  that  foreign  investors  should  deprive 
the  Messieurs  Champagne  of  the  major  portion  of 
profits  in  their  so-called  prosperous  and  thriving  busi- 
ness. Evidently  in  France  charity  does  not  begin  at 
home. 

Looking  at  the  enterprise  purely  on  the  merits  of  the 
prospectus,  we  must  honestly  confess  that  its  inade- 
quacies are  startling  and  its  contradictions  not  even 
paradoxical.  There  is  no  sign  of  valuation  reports,  so 
that  on  that  point  the  investor  is  in  the  position  of  the 
innocent  nursling  who  opens  his  mouth  and  shuts  his 
eyes  to  see  what  Emma  gives  him.  But  perhaps  valua- 
tion reports  are  not  fashionable  in  France,  a  circum- 
stance that  would  supply  the  explanation  of  these 
constant  appeals  to  English  investors.  We  have  now 
exposed  the  most  glaring  of  the  inadequacies  ;  let  us 
look  for  the  contradiction. 

This  is  easily  discovered.  On  p.  2  a  list  of  annual 
profits,  as  supplied  by  Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse  & 
Co.,  is  published  to  1891.  Then  follows  a  certificate 
by  the  same  firm  for  the  following  five  years.  These 
are  a  little  more  variable,  and  show  that  1895  and  1896 
fell  far  short  of  1S94.  But,  putting  such  unpleasant 
considerations  on  one  side,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
auditors  carefully  avoid  describing  these  as  net  profits. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  deliberately  pointed  out  that  they 
were  earned  before  providing  even  for  management, 
remuneration  and  interest  on  capital.  In  face  of  so 
decided  a  statement  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  the 
directors  have  the  amazing  impudence  to  estimate 
dividends  on  the  assumption  that  these  are  net  profits. 
Nor  is  this  the  worst  of  which  we  have  to  complain. 
The  vendors  ask  no  less  than  184,000  for  the  busi- 
ness. They  are  prepared  to  accept  all  this  in  cash,  if 
possible.  But  we  do  not  think  it  is  possible.  English 
investors  are  not  altogether  fools,  although  at  times 
foolish.  Innocence  on  its  guard  is  often  shrewd,  and 
this  prospectus  would  arouse  caution  in  the  most 
simple. 

BOVICULTURE. 

The  vendors  of  Vimbos  (French  and  Belgian  rights) 
are  not  modest.  They  ask  ^101,500  for  the  right  to 
enter  into  keen  and  exhausting  competition  with  rival 
beef-juice  companies  in  France  and  Belgium.  They 
only  stipulate  for  ^35,000  in  cash,  whilst  ^,'26,000  they 
condescend  to  accept  in  cash  or  shares,  and  the 
balance  they  will  take  in  fully-paid  shares.  When  the 
original  Vimbos  Company  was  floated,  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  following  paragraph  was  inserted  : — 
"The  Directors  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  they  have 
entered  into  a  contract  for  the 'disposal  of  the  right  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  products  of  the  Company  for 
France  and  Belgium  on  very  advantageous  terms.  The 
contract  provides  that  the  purchase  is  to  be  completed 
on  31  March,  1897,  and  when  the  purchase  is  completed 
the  cash  portion  alone  of  the  consideration  will  amount 
to  more  than  sufficient  for  a  whole  year's  dividend  on 
the  Preference  shares  and  10  per  cent,  for  a  year  on  the 
whole  Ordinary  capital."  On  the  strength  of  these 
statements  many  people  applied  for  and  were  allotted 
shares.  A  contract  was  entered  into  between  the  Vimbos 
Company  and  the  Vicomte  Chabannes  de  Palisse  and 
M.  Victor  de  la  Quinitie,  of  39  Rue  de  Chateaudun, 
Paris.  The  contract  provided  that  the  purchase  price 
was  to  be  ^20,000  in  cash  and  a  quarter  of  the  total 
share  capital  of  the  Company.  This  agreement  was 
entered  into  on  30  January,  1897,  and  is  under  the  Com- 
pany's seal  signed  by  Messrs.  Altman  and  Souratty  as 
directors  and  Henry  Smith  as  secretary,  and  is  evidently 
the  contract  referred  to  in  the  prospectus.  Unfortu- 
nately it  fell  through  when  they  found  themselves  in  the 
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position  of  being  bound  in  accordance  with  the  para- 
graph in  the  Yimbos  prospectus,  above  referred  to,  to 
bring  out  a  Franco-Beige  Vimbos  Company.  The 
directors  apparently  entered  into  a  contract  as  recently 
as  25  October  with  Mr.  J.  Woodyatt  and  Henri  Roger 
Desbassayus  de  Montbrun,  who  are  the  vendors  of  the 
present  Company.  The  purchase  price  for  the  French 
and  Belgian  rights  is  fixed  at  ^101,500,  or  ^46,500 
more  than  was  asked  for  the  United  Kingdom  rights. 
The  prospectus  states  that  Mr.  Wallace  Auld  was  for 
about  twenty  years  actively  associated  in  the  "  manu- 
facture "  of  Johnston's  Fluid  Beef,  afterwards  styled 
Bovril.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Auld  was  merely  a 
traveller. 

TATENT  WEAKNESS. 

The  prospectus  of  F.  H.  Mathews  &  Sons,  Limited, 
is  remarkable  for  what  it  does  not  reveal.  Indeed  this 
is  one  of  the  most  evasive  documents  ever  circulated 
even  in  the  history  of  company  enterprise.  The 
vendors  start  by  stating  that,  as  they  take  the  whole  of 
the  Ordinary  shares  issued  as  part  of  the  purchase  con- 
sideration, they  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  disclose 
the  full  amount  of  the  profits.  So  far  from  disclosing 
the  "full  amount"  of  the  profits,  they  do  not  disclose 
any  at  all.  The  prospective  investor  is  expected  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  vague,  inadequate  and  evasive  certifi- 
cate, stating  that  for  the  last  two  years  and  seven 
months  the  profits,  "taking  an  average,"  have  been 
sufficient  to  pay  the  dividend  on  the  proposed  issue  of 
,£17,000  Preference  shares.  The  auditors  state  that  the 
business  has  been  an  increasing  one,  but  avoid  com- 
mitting themselves  to  a  statement  that  the  profits  have 
been  increasing. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  this  certificate,  as  a 
guarantee  for  business  purposes,  is  simply  silly.  There 
is  absolutely  no  reason  why  the  profits  should  not  have 
been  set  forth  in  a  businesslike  manner,  year  by  year. 
As  for  the  remark  that  the  vendors  are  taking  all  the 
issue  of  Ordinary  shares,  and  are  therefore  justified  in 
shirking  a  disclosure  of  the  financial  position  of  the 
Company,  it  is  an  antiquated  excuse  calculated  to  repel 
rather  than  attract  investors.  They  are  taking  ,£12,000 
in  cash  as  well  as  the  Ordinary  shares,  and  if  the  flota- 
tion does  not  prove  a  complete  fiasco,  they  will  be  in  a 
position  to  unload  the  latter  on  to  a  gullible  public. 
With  such  a  patent  weakness  staring  us  in  the  face,  we 
will  not  occupy  much  more  space  in  criticizing  this 
inadequate  prospectus. 

Suffice  it  to  state  that  the  share  capital  of  the 
Company  is  too  large — ^100,000 — and  that  it  is  divided 
into  jQi  shares.  The  present  issue  consists  of  20,000 
Ordinary  shares,  which  will  go  to  the  vendors,  and 
17,000  Preference  shares,  which  are  intended  for  the 
public,  if  the  latter  are  gullible  enough  to  swallow  the 
unattractive  bait. 

BRIGHTON  OMNIBUS  ENTERPRISE. 

Small  local  enterprises  like  the  Brighton  Central 
Omnibus  Company,  Limited,  are  usually  to  be  com- 
mended. It  had  been  our  intention  to  commend  the 
prospectus  of  the  Brighton  Central  Omnibus  Company, 
Limited,  as  far  as  possible,  seeing  that  the  capital  is 
only  ^20,000  in  £1  shares,  1 1,800  of  which  are  included 
in  the  present  issue.  But  unfortunately  subscriptions 
are  also  invited  for  ,£7,000  Five  per  Cent.  First  Mort- 
gage Debentures  at  par  ;  and  when  we  come  to  look  at 
the  body  of  the  prospectus,  there  seems  to  be  little 
justification  for  the  share  capital,  much  less  the  ad- 
ditional debentures.  The  directors  have  employed  the 
services  of  one  auditor  and  no  less  than  three  valuers. 
The  latter  make  a  total  valuation  of  over  ,£17,000. 
But  when  the  former  comes  to  calculate  the  profits  of 
this  business,  which  has  been  in  existence  no  less  than 
thirty  years,  the  result  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  most  unsatis- 
factory. The  trading  for  the  year  1896  resulted,  we 
are  told,  in  a  balance  to  credit  of  .£1,975.  But  a 
"  balance  to  credit"  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  as 
a  net  profit.  Especially  when  we  are  told  that  no 
allowance  has  been  made  for  expenses  of  management, 
and  renewals  of  live  stock,  or  depreciation  of  live  and 
rolling  stock.  These  are,  as  every  one  knows,  the  most 
important  consideration  in  companies  of  this  kind. 
Under  the  circumstances  we  do  not  quite  see  what  net 


profit  has  been'made  of  recent  years,  and  whether  the 
vendors  are  justified  in  asking  ,£17,800  for  the  business. 

TRAFALGAR  GOLD  MINES. 
The  Associated  Southern  Gold  Mines  of  Western 
Australia,  Limited,  has  given  birth  to  a  babe,  and  has 
called  its  name  Trafalgar.  The  property  to  be  acquired 
by  this  enterprise  consists  of  nineteen  acres,  and  the 
prospectus  states  that  important  development  work  has 
been  done  during  the  last  eighteen  months.  The 
capital  of  the  young  hopeful  is  ,£150,000,  divided  into 
,£1  shares.  All  the  Bottomley  family,  it  will  be  seen, 
are  interested  in  its  career,  for  subscriptions  to  the 
present  issue  of  ^75,000  are  invited  by  the  Associated 
Southern,  the  Western  Australian  Joint  Stock  Trust 
and  the  West  Australian  Loan  and  General  Finance 
Corporation.  £1 15,000  is  to  be  paid  for  the  property, 
.£75,000  of  which  is  to  be  settled  in  shares  of  the  Com- 
pany, ,£10,000  in  cash,  and  ^30,000  in  cash  or  shares. 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

Great  Boulders  (Old  Reader).— You  have  no  choice  but 
to  accept. 

Nitrate  Rails  (True  Blue).— This  is  not  the  class  of  in- 
vestment for  one  of  your  limited  means. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

INDIAN  FRONTIER  POLICY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Lordswood,  Southampton,  28  October,  1897. 

SIR, — Although  after-dinner  speeches  are  usually 
exempted  from  criticism,  still  that  rule  has  its 
exceptions,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  speech  delivered 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  at  a  farewell 
dinner  lately  given  to  him  at  Simla  by  the  members  of 
the  United  Service  Club,  may  fairly  be  held  as  coming 
under  that  head.  General  Sir  George  White  clearly 
implies  in  his  speech  that  it  is  those  "  who  will  not  take 
the  trouble  to  dig  down  into  the  why  and  the  where- 
fore, who  attribute  the  present  frontier  uprising  to  mis- 
takes of  policy  and  mal-administration  of  our  relations 
with  the  tribesmen."  This  assertion  cannot  be  upheld  ; 
for  of  the  many  experienced  officers,  civil  and  military, 
who  have  come  forward  to  combat  the  forward  policy, 
the  majority  are  as  well  informed  on  all  the  points 
that  go  to  form  a  basis  for  argument  as  are  any  of  the 
leaders  of  the  forward  party  who  advocate  the  extension 
of  the  frontier  by  the  occupation  of  posts  within  the 
territory  of  the  independent  tribesmen.  It  is  true  that 
the  opinions  of  the  dissentients  have  been  discounted  by 
their  opponents  as  out  of  date  and  therefore  of  no 
value.  However,  let  any  impartial  person  go  through 
what  has  been  said  on  both  sides  since  the  British 
troops  were  placed  in  Chitral,  and  then  adjudge  which 
of  the  two  parties  has  prognosticated  coming  events 
correctly.  This,  it  will  be  conceded,  would  be  a  fair 
way  of  testing  the  value  of  the  rival  views  ;  and  further, 
let  me  ask,  can  or  will  the  leaders  of  the  forward  policy 
state  whether  they  foresaw  that  the  result  of  their 
policy  would  be  to  invite  the  tribesmen  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  Government  and  bring  about  war  along 
the  border?  If  they  did  not  see  that  their  action 
would  meet  with  resistance,  they  are  blind  guides  who 
have  no  claim  to  direct  the  counsels  of  the  State.  And 
if  they  foresaw  the  consequences,  did  they  or  did  they 
not  communicate  them  to  the  Government  of  India  ? 
Upon  the  answer  given  to  that  inquiry  rests  the  re- 
sponsibility of  all  the  blood  that  has  been  shed  of  our 
own  soldiers  as  well  as  of  the  tribesmen  since  we  over- 
stepped our  border. 

Sir  George  White  justifies  the  invasion  of  the  terri- 
tory of  our  independent  neighbours  on  the  ground  that 
"the  history  of  all  times  has  shown  that  civilization 
and  barbarism  cannot  exist  conterminously  and  at  the 
same  time  peaceably  with  independent  neighbours." 
That  is  no  new  proposition.  Precisely  the  same  argu- 
ment was  used  by  those  who  brought  about  the  first 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  ;  but  does  any  English  his- 
torian now  uphold  that  act  of  injustice  and  folly?  The 
second  Afghan  war  may  also  fairly  be  traced  to  inju- 
dicious and  unwarrantable  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
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the  sovereign  power.  Shere  Ali  would  never  have 
dallied  with  Russia,  and  no  Russian  colonel  would 
ever  have  reached  Cabul,  had  not  the  Ameer  been 
soured  and  angered  by  interference  from  India. 
What  has  been  shall  be  ;  and  the  present  generation  has 
taken  up  the  running  on  the  old  lines.  We  know  the 
history  of  the  first  Afghan  war.  That  of  the  second  war 
has  still  to  be  written— so  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  tells  us.  But 
we  do  know  that  our  troops  never  commanded  more 
than  the  ground  within  range  of  our  artillery  ;  and  we 
also  know  that  we  are  indebted  to  Abdoor  Rahman  for 
having  intervened  between  us  and  the  people  of 
Afghanistan,  and  having  thus  allowed  us  to  retire  from 
Cabool  unmolested.  It  must  be  left  to  the  hereafter  to 
record  the  outcome  of  the  operations  lately  concluded 
and  those  now  in  progress  ;  for  the  future  result 
will,  in  my  opinion,  depend  upon  the  consideration  ex- 
tended to  the  brave  men  who  have  taken  up  arms  to 
defend  their  independence,  and  on  the  confidence  they 
may  feel  that  we  shall  abstain  in  the  future  from 
employing  our  superior  strength  to  reduce  them  to 
bondage.  It  must  be  accepted,  in  the  words  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  "that  the  quarrels  we  are  now 
engaged  in,  and  which  are  costing  untold  gold,  are 
none  of  our  seeking."  They  were  not  intentionally 
sought,  but  were  drifted  into  ;  and  for  the  reason  that 
the  Government  was  led  by  its  military  advisers  and 
others  to  depart  from  the  system  that  left  us  free  of 
entanglements  within  the  mountains,  and  therefore  able 
to  act  at  our  own  convenience  when  called  upon  to 
punish  aggressions,  and  able  to  do  so  without  straining 
the  financial  resources  of  the  country. 

The  maxim  of  "Fate's  inexorable  decrees"  is  too 
elastic  to  come  within  the  scope  of  my  remarks.  Those 
decrees  are  viewed  so  differently.  The  fable  of  the  wolf 
and  the  lamb,  and  Ahab  taking  possession  of  Naboth's 
vineyard,  are  examples  in  times  past,  and  these  can  be 
multiplied  indefinitely  down  to  the  present  date.  In  the 
words  of  an  Indian  proverb,  "the  Buffalo  belongs  to 
the  man  armed  with  a  club."  The  military  advisers 
must  have  overlooked,  or  brushed  aside  as  of  no 
account,  the  traditions  and  aspirations  of  the  tribes- 
men, feeling  secure  in  the  overwhelming  su- 
periority of  modern  arms.  They  thought  the  pear 
was  ripe  and  could  be  plucked  with  little  loss  or 
expenditure  to  the  nation  backed  by  "  Fate's  inexorable 
decree."  The  idea  of  "  200,000  of  the  most  turbulent 
and  finest  fighting  material  in  the  world,  fired  by 
fanaticism,  being  ready  to  rush  from  their  mountains 
and  invade  the  British  territory,"  is  to  my  mind  a 
"fancy  picture."  We  must  indeed  have  been  living 
in  a  fool's  paradise  for  nigh  fifty  years  ;  for  as 
long  as  we  left  the  so-called  fanatics  alone  no  fear 
of  such  an  event  ever  presented  itself  to  our 
imagination.  We  knew  that  if  the  hornets'  nests 
were  disturbed,  they  could  and  would  sting  ;  but  we 
were  well  aware  that  their  brave  hearts  became 
water  in  the  plains,  and  that  a  regiment  of  cavalry  could 
put  thousands  to  flight — never  until  the  forward  party 
emerged  victorious  in  the  councils  of  the  State  had 
there  been  a  semblance  of  unity  of  action  among  the 
different  tribesmen — and  rarely,  if  ever,  has  any  single 
whole  tribe  acted  in  concert.  Undoubtedly  as  years 
pass  we  must  expect  the  tribes  to  be  better  armed  ;  but 
is  that  a  valid  reason  for  England's  burdening  itself 
with  their  subjugation  ?  Our  position  becomes  weaker 
rather  than  stronger  by  so  doing.  New  embroilments 
are  certain  to  be  the  result— and  the  mountain  boundary 
once  overstepped,  there  can  be  no  finality  until  we  stand 
face  to  face  with  the  Russian  outposts. 

The  cure  advocated  by  Sir  George  White  "of  pur- 
suing a  policy  of  closer  control  and  disarmament " 
implies  nothing  short  of  annexation.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible under  some  sort  of  draconic  rule  to  carry  out 
some  sort  of  disarmament ;  but  after  that  has  been 
effected  what  is  to  be  done  ?  It  will  be  impossible  to  pre- 
vent the  reintroduction  of  arms  from  beyond  the  line  of 
demarcation.  The  one  desire  of  the  tribesmen  will  be 
to  rearm  themselves  with  the  most  effective  weapons 
procurable,  and  in  the  belief  that  sooner  or  later 
a  prossitious  opportunity  will  present  itself  for  their 
use  against  the  British.  The  Commander-in-Chief  in 
India  and  myself  equally  desire  that  "  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  should  exercise  its  rule  over  the 
dangerous   elements  included  in  and   bordering  on 


the  Indian  Empire  strongly  and  on  the  principles  appli- 
cable to  them."  Sir  George  White  pins  his  faith  on  the 
sword  as  the  only  weapon  that  can  suffice  to  overawe 
our  mountain  neighbours.  I,  on  the  contrary,  assert 
that  it  is  because  of  the  new  departure  that  we  have 
had  to  enter  upon  the  present  conflict  with  them  ;  and 
that  it  is  only  by  compromise  based  on  the  recognition 
of  their  independence  that  we  can  hope  to  live  at  peace 
with  them  in  the  future. 

Neville  Chamberlain,  General. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Innislonagh,  Clonmel,  18  October,  1897. 

Sir, — Chitral  is  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  the 
Government  of  India  in  order  to  strengthen  their  posi- 
tion and  as  a  barrier  against  Russia.  Here  we  have  a 
brief  and  concise  statement.  There  are  some  who  hold 
the  exactly  contrary  opinion,  and  who  consider  that 
the  occupation  of  Chitral  weakens  our  position  and 
forms  no  barrier  against  Russia.  The  so-called  "For- 
ward "  policy  appears  to  be  founded  on  an  apprehension 
of  a  Russian  invasion  ;  but  surely  the  evidence  we  have 
had  during  the  last  two  years  is  sufficient  to  convince 
any  one  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  Russia  to 
bring  an  army  across  the  passes  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh. 
A  large  army  would  be  starved  even  if  it  met  no 
opposition,  and  a  small  army  would  be  destroyed. 
Moreover,  it  has  to  meet  the  British  Indian  army 
in  the  field,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  for  us,  who 
have  won  our  way  to  our  present  frontier  after 
desperate  and  severe  battles,  to  have  the  slightest 
apprehension  as  to  what  the  result  would  be  is 
unworthy  of  our  name.  No  country  in  the  world — not 
even  England — possesses  a  frontier  so  naturally  im- 
pregnable as  British  India.  It  is  true  that  it  has  been 
successfully  invaded  in  bygone  days  more  than  once 
from  the  North-West,  but  under  totally  different  cir- 
cumstances— when  India  was  weak  and  divided  within 
itself.  Now  it  is  quite  otherwise.  Russia  has  un- 
doubtedly made  great  strides  across  the  steppes  and 
deserts  of  Central  Asia,  but  she  has  never  had  to  meet 
such  foes  as  we  have  met,  nor  can  she  boast  of  such  a 
roll  of  glorious  victories  as  the  British  Indian  army. 
The  conquest  of  the  Punjab  alone  is  a  far  greater  feat 
than  any  Russia  can  lay  claim  to. 

For  my  part  I  think  there  is  much  to  admire  in  the 
Russian  advance.  She  has  brought  order  and  peace  to 
a  barbarous  and  uncivilized  country,  but  she  has  not 
placed  herself  in  such  a  position  as  to  overawe  or 
successfully  invade  India.  Consequently  any  policy, 
civil  or  military,  that  is  founded  on  an  apprehen- 
sion of  a  Russian  invasion  of  India  is  false,  nor  does 
it  seem  to  me  that  Russia  has  ever  shown  the 
desire  to  attempt  it.  She  is  much  too  astute. 
During  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  when  Constanti- 
nople lay  apparently  at  the  mercy  of  Russia,  Lord 
Beaconsfield  sent  the  English  fleet  to  Constantinople 
and  an  Indian  division  to  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Russian  reply  was  a  small  embassy  with  the  escort  of 
a  few  Cossacks  to  Kabul  !  It  cost  them  nothing,  and 
they  were  lucky  in  being  able  to  make  good  their  retreat, 
but  it  brought  about  our  Affghan  war,  which  cost  us 
twenty  millions.  Again  the  Russians  send  a  few  Cossacks 
about  the  passes  of  the  Pamirs — whereupon  we  involve 
ourselves  in  troubles  in  Gilgit  and  Chitral,  and  an  army 
has  to  be  sent  to  rescue  our  small  detached  garrisons 
blockaded  in  far  distant  posts,  which  again  cost  India 
some  few  millions.  Notwithstanding  our  experience  thus 
gained  of  the  risk  attending  the  occupation  of  such 
posts  in  the  midst  of  inaccessible  mountains  and  untrust- 
worthy allies,  we  again  lock  up  a  garrison,  in  Chitral, 
this  time  somewhat  stronger,  but  nevertheless  dependent 
on  the  maintenance  of  a  long  and,  for  many  months 
of  the  year,  an  almost  impossible  line  of  communica- 
tions ;  and  again  a  sudden  and  as  yet  unexplained 
rising  of  all  the  tribes  on  our  North-West  Frontier 
forces  us  willy  nilly  into  a  costly  unforeseen  and 
hurried  campaign  to  rescue  the  garrison.  Luckily 
the  Khan  of  Dir  remained  loyal  to  us,  or  our  garrison 
in  Chitral  would  certainly  have  been  in  difficulties. 
Nor  has  it  during  the  present  troubles  been  of  the 
slightest  use  to  us ;  the  garrison  has  simply  re- 
mained locked  up.  We  have  now  65,000  troops 
in   the    field   on   the   Peshawur   frontier  to  subdue 
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these  hardy,  brave,  but  wholly  undisciplined  and 
unorganized  tribes,  who  are  armed  with  inferior 
weapons  and  have  no  guns.  All  this  has  been  caused 
by  an  unreasonable  and  unworthy  apprehension  of 
Russia.  We  know,  however,  that  even  those  who 
talk  most  of  a  Russian  invasion  are  more  looking 
forward  to  it  than  fearing  it.  Of  course,  now  that  we 
have  committed  ourselves  to  the  occupation  of  these 
advanced  posts,  it  will  be  disagreeable  to  us  to  give 
them  up,  and  it  may  look  as  if  the  tribesmen  had  forced 
us  to  do  so.  Perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  impress  on 
them  in  an  unforgettable  fashion  the  fact  that  we 
are  their  masters.  But  certainly,  as  long  as  we 
push  out  small  detached  posts  in  far-away  and  inac- 
cessible regions,  we  place  ourselves  in  such  a  position 
that  we  may  at  any  moment,  by  a  rising  of  the  tribes 
and  the  mere  cutting  of  our  communications,  be  forced 
into  a  war. 

The  Frontier  tribes  on  the  whole  deserve  a  fair  and 
reasonable  consideration  from  us — they  did  not  take 
advantage  of  our  difficulties  in  1857-58  to  add  to 
them,  and  during  the  Affghan  war  they  gave  little  or 
no  trouble.  The  Khyber  Pass  must,  however,  be  kept 
open — that  is  essentially  necessary.  Our  policy  should 
be,  as  all  admit,  to  keep  Affghanistan  friendly  ;  much 
has  been  done  in  that  way  since  our  Affghan  war. 
The  greater  part  of  the  regions  which  are  now  the 
scene  of  war  may  safely  be  left  to  the  tender 
care  of  the  tribes ;  the  country  itself  is  perfectly 
useless  to  us — it  is  a  mere  expense  and  source  of 
trouble.  Kabul  is  the  key  of  the  whole  position  in 
the  event  of  the  long-talked-of,  but  still,  as  I  think, 
far-distant,  Russian  invasion  of  India.  A  strong, 
efficient  army  under  a  skilful  and  resolute  commander, 
ever  ready  in  the  Punjab  to  advance  by  the  Khyber  line 
on  Kabul,  is  the  surest,  safest  and  most  economical 
mode  of  defence.  This  surely  is  a  sufficiently  Forward 
Policy  to  satisfy  the  most  vaulting  ambition  ;  and 
although,  as  opposing  the  Chitral  policy,  one  may  lay 
oneself  open  to  the  charge  of  belonging  to  the  Back- 
ward school,  I  do  not  profess  to  belong  to  either,  but 
as  a  plain  soldier,  with  some  little  experience  of 
Affghan  warfare,  venture  to  give  my  opinion  for  what 
it  is  worth.  My  motive  is  a  deep  and  sincere  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  India. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

C.  J.  S.  Gough. 

LITERATURE  ! 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  am  writing  to  thank  you.  I  should  never 
have  heard  of  it  but  for  your  mention  of  its  advent.  It 
is  even  more  delightful  than  I  anticipated.  Plump  I 
thought  it  might  be  ;  but  I  did  not  dare  expect— even 
from  the  "  Times  "  Office  in  these  latter  days — the 
podgy.  "Podgy"  is  the  word — I  did  not  know  any 
late  Victorian  paper  could  be  so  podgy.  Hardly  a  page 
before  you  figure  it  with  a  little  grey  pink  roll  of  flesh 
above  a  quasi-clerical  collar.  The  only  proper  name  for 
it  was  "The  Scholar  and  the  Gentleman";  "Litera- 
ture" expresses  it  almost  as  much  as  "Depravity" 
would.  For  the  most  part  it  seems  to  be  written  by 
schoolmasters — no  other  human  beings  could  be  so 
pretentiously  commonplace — its  brighter  passages  are 
exactly  like  the  stuff  the  "Journal  of  Education  "  puts 
in  small  type.  And  for  the  sake  of  vivid  contrast  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling's  agent  has  let  them  put  in  the  middle 
of  it  a  poem  by  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  ;  it  has  the  effect 
of  a  stark,  forcible  and  excited  sailorman  in  the  middle 
of  a  row  of  very  inferior  rural  deans.  He  sings,  by 
accident  it  may  be,  of  "  our  furious  vanguard  "  "girth 
deep  in  hissing  water,"  and  when  he  has  quite  done 
the  schoolmasters,  after  a  leaded  pause,  cough  behind 
their  nice,  large,  white,  shapeless  hands,  and  go  on 
again  with  their  stuff  as  before. 

The  things  they  say  !  The  senior  master  opens  with 
a  Leader  which  ends,  portly  and  pretentious,  in  the  true 
prospectus  vein.  "  While  endeavouring,  therefore,"  he 
says,  "  [in  these  columns]  to  provide  [the  public  with] 
an  adequate  account  and  appraisement  of  whatever 
works  [may]  deserve  [any  critical]  notice  [at  all],  we 
shall  [at  the  same  time]  make  it  our  constant  aim  to 
assign  that  position  of  importance  to  the  higher  class 
of  literary  productions  which  nowadays  amidst  the 
multitude  of  claimants  to  [the  attention  of]  criticism 


they  too  often  fail  to  attain."  Note  the  absolute  worth- 
lessness  of  the  words  I  have  enclosed  in  brackets.  The 
writer  in  the  coils  of  the  sentence  preceding  this  serpent 
speaks  of  "  writers  of  genuine  literary  merit,"  bless 
him  !  And  turning  to  the  "Notes"  I  find  the  "  posi- 
tions of  importance  "  in  order  are  distributed  as  follows. 
First  and  brightest  ornament  of  the  literature  of  the 
immediate  future  is  to  be  "  Queen  Victoria,"  on  Japa- 
nese paper,  by  a  Mr.  Richard  Holmes,  who  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned  has  hitherto  failed  to  obtain  recognition 
as  a  "writer  of  genuine  literary  merit."  Then  follows 
the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Atholl,  an  equal  novelty  to 
me  so  far  as  literature  goes,  with  a  forthcoming 
"  Chronicles  of  the  Atholl  and  Tullibardine  Family."" 
I  shall  follow  the  artistic  career  of  these  first  "finds" 
with  considerable  interest.  Then  three  paragraphs 
about  some  facsimile  affair  published  by  the  "  Times." 
Preceding  these  proclamations  are  certain  innocent 
innuendoes.  My  grey  pink  roll  of  flesh  above  the 
collar,  I  figure  glowing  a  tone  deeper;  a  slight  quiver 
of  self-consciousness,  agitating  him.  But  nowadays 
one  must  do  bold  things,  and  so  out  it  comes  !  To  be 
generous  I  conceive  a  moribund  honour  stirring  vainly. 
"In  this  paper,"  says  the  senior  master,  "publishers' 
advertisements  will  not  as  a  consequence  secure  good 
reviews."  The  artful  old  gentleman,  as  one  may  call 
him  in  charity,  manifestly  would  have  us  believe,  Sir, 
that  you  and  the  "Athenaeum  "and  the  "  Daily  Chronicle" 
and  the  "Academy  "  (under  its  new  editor)  and  the  whole 
lot  of  your  contemporaries,  are,  in  plain  words,  dis- 
honest. And  it  never  occurs  to  him  that  any  one,  at 
any  time,  may  compare  the  advertisements  and  the 
reviews  of  any  of  "  Literature's  "  contemporaries,  and 
so  get  convincing  proof  that  his  hint  is  after  all — to 
put  it  plainly — just  a  half-hearted  lie.  With  an  added 
touch  of  drollery  given  it  by  that  puff  of  a  "  Times  " 
reprint. 

And  the  criticism  !  Would  the  most  imaginative  of 
humorists  have  dared  to  invent  a  paper,  professing  to 
raise  criticism  from  a  slough  by  such  glorious  stuff  as 
this? — "Mr.  Norris  always  writes  like  an  educated 
gentleman,  and  his  clear  and  well-bred  work  is  much 
above  the  average  level  of  the  modern  novel."  The 
modern  novel  !  How  these  poor  quasi-gentlemen  hate 
it  !  The  drawing  of  Saint  Ives  "only  serves  to  render 
more  conspicuous  the  sketchy,  not  to  say  shadowy, 
draftsmanship  which  is  all  that  Stevenson  has  cared  to 
bestow  on  Flora  Gilchrist,  one  of  many  heroines  so 
treated  by  him,  or  rather,  one  might  say,  the  subject 
of  a  treatment  which  perhaps  only  the  fascinating 
Catriona  can  be  said  to  have  wholly  escaped  at  his 
hands."  The  tentacles  of  that  sentence  are  almost  too 
much  for  the  high-class  critic,  and  one  conceives  a 
certain  rosy  relief  over  the  collar  following  that  period. 
Mr.  James's  "What  Maisie  Knew"  is  "hardly  a  book 
to  enhance  his  great  reputation  " — just  as  Mr.  Sladen, 
without  any  pretence  of  criticism,  might  gossip  in  the 
"Queen."  "Jerome,"  however,  "will  do  much  to 
increase  in  this  country  the  reputation  of  Miss  Mary  E. 
Wilkins,"  which  is  a  sort  of  compensation.  It  "  belongs 
to  that  class  of  novel  which  may  be  described  as 
biographical."  The  title  of  "A  Week  of  Passion" 
suggests  "  a  class  of  novel  to  which  Mr.  Edward 
Jenkins  "  (whoever  Mr.  Edward  Jenkins  may  be)  "  has 
never  been,  and  is  not  likely  to  be,  a  contributor." 
What  portends  an  intimacy  to  the  pitch  of  assured 
prophecy  ?  And  I  would  like  to  grip  that  reviewer 
suddenly,  and  demand  with  painful  alternatives  what 
the  other  classes  were.  "  Miss  Hollis  has  a  happy 
knack  of  telling  a  story,  and  Ralph  Stapleton's  fortunes 
can  be  followed  with  pleasure."  "  Once  started  he" 
(the  reader)  "will  need  no  spur,"  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Jenkins  above.  Another  book  "  is  likely  to  be 
read  with  avidity  by  all  who  begin  it."  "There  need 
be  no  fear  that  any  story  by  Mr.  Guy  Boothby  will  be 
lacking  in  interest."  And  so  forth — what  publishers,  I 
believe,  call  "quotes"  in  almost  every  review.  And 
not  even  a  fresh  sort  of  "quote."  These  phrases 
are  the  common  property  of  every  hasty  uncritical 
hack  in  the  country.  It  is  altogether  too  delightful. 
And  the  most  astonishing  thing  about  it  is  that  it  is 
edited  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill.  Which  shows,  Sir,  very 
strikingly  the  inevitable,  the  profound  contagion  of 
tampering  with  the  "  Times." — I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

A  Novel  Reader 
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REVIEWS. 

A  SURGEON  AT  PLEVNA. 

"  Under  the  Red  Crescent :  Adventures  of  an  English 
Surgeon  with  the  Turkish  Army  at  Plevna  and 
Erzeroum,  1877-1878."  By  Charles  S.  Ryan  and 
John  Sandes.    London  :  Murray.  1897. 

EVERY  one  who  has  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  admis- 
sion to  that  delectable  institution,  the  Melbourne 
Club,  must  be  familiar  with  the  personality  and  reputa- 
tion of  Mr.  Charles  Ryan,  and  will  readily  accept  the 
plea  that  a  very  busy  practice  may  excuse  the  tardy 
appearance  of  the  Doctor's  reminiscences  of  Plevna. 
The  rough  outline  of  his  experiences  has  long  been 
among  the  memorabilia  of  Victorian  adventure.  But 
now  that  we  have  them,  told  in  the  Doctor's  easy  vivid 
talk,  and  taken  down  and  put  into  "  publishable  shape  " 
by  his  friend  Mr.  Sandes,  without  any  loss  of  the 
graphic  freshness  of  the  narrator,  the  written  record 
exceeds  in  realistic  power  and  sustained  interest  anything 
we  have  seen  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Ryan  was  enjoying 
his  ll'anderjahr,  after  completing  his  medical  studies 
at  Edinburgh,  before  returning  to  his  native  colony, 
when  he  saw  an  advertisement  for  English  surgeons 
for  the  Turkish  army,  then  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Servia.  He  immediately  volunteered,  was  duly 
appointed,  and  joined  his  regiment  with  the  rank  of 
surgeon-major  in  the  Ottoman  service.  Marching 
through  Sofia  in  the  wake  of  the  retreating  Servians, 
he  was  quartered  for  some  time  at  Widdin,  where 
Osman  Pasha  was  delayed  by  fatal  orders  from  Con- 
stantinople after  the  Russian  invasion  had  begun  ;  and 
when  at  last  the  Turkish  general  was  allowed  to  march 
east,  the  Doctor  accompanied  him  in  "  the  race  to  the 
Balkans."  In  spite  of  extraordinary  forced  marches — 
seventy  miles,  for  example,  in  the  interval  between 
three  nights — when  the  advance  guard  got  to  Plevna, 
Gourko  had  already  crossed  the  Balkans,  the  Shipka 
Pass  had  been  seized,  and  Kriidener  had  entered 
Nicopolis.  Osman  Pasha's  plan  of  campaign  had  been 
ruined  by  the  delay  and  the  incapacity  of  the  authorities 
at  the  Seraskierat.  Mr.  Ryan  remained  with  the  Turks 
at  Plevna  from  18  July,  1877,  till  October,  battling  with 
wounds  and  disease  with  a  pluck  and  a  devotion  which 
have  rarely  been  equalled.  Then,  wounded  and  worn 
out  with  work,  he  took  a  brief  leave  of  absence  to 
Constantinople,  intending  soon  to  return.  General 
Gourko  meanwhile  blocked  the  road,  and  finding  a  re- 
entry to  Plevna  impossible,  Mr.  Ryan  accepted  the 
offer  of  the  Stafford  House  Committee,  and  went  to 
the  hospitals  of  Erzeroum,  where  he  stayed  until  its 
unhappy  surrender  in  February,  1878. 

The  Doctor's  first  experience  of  big  guns  in  action 
was  at  Widdin,  when  a  Roumanian  battery  sent  a  shell 
from  Kalafat  right  into  the  hotel.  He  soon  grew 
accustomed  to  these  little  accidents  at  Plevna.  Going 
to  call  on  Sadik  Pasha  in  the  Bash  Tabiya  redoubt, 
after  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  Russian  sharpshooters' 
"  potting  "  from  the  celebrated  Grivitza,  he  found  the 
old  officer  squatting  comfortably  in  his  pit,  under  an 
awning,  secure  from  gun  shot,  but  not  from  mortar 
shells.  One  of  these  dropped  into  the  redoubt  just  as 
the  orderly  was  bringing  coffee,  and  the  tray,  and  cups 
and  saucers  were  smashed  to  atoms,  though  nobody 
was  killed.  Sadik  ordered  "  the  same  again,  please," 
and  Mr.  Ryan  had  just  got  the  second  cup  to  his  lips 
when  another  shell  burst  ten  feet  off,  and  made  a  hole 
in  the  ground  as  big  as  a  man's  grave.  The  old  Pasha 
chuckled  mightily  when  he  saw  the  Doctor,  with  a  start, 
spill  his  coffee  over  his  breeches.  Another  time  he  was 
taking  some  ointment  to  a  Turkish  major,  at  a  redoubt 
which  was  commanded  by  a  Russian  battery  a  thousand 
yards  away.  "  As  I  got  up  to  our  redoubt,  there  were 
three  soldiers  sitting  on  the  rear  wall  smoking  cigarettes, 
and  I  called  to  one  of  them  to  come  and  hold  my 
horse.  ...  As  I  did  so,  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
Russian  redoubt,  seeing  a  horseman  approaching  the 
work  opposite  to  him,  thought  that  it  would  be  good 
fun  to  have  a  shot  at  him  ;  so  he  let  drive  at  me  with 
three  field  guns.  I  saw  the  three  puffs  of  smoke  to- 
gether as  I  walked  into  the  redoubt.  One  shell  buried 
itself  in  the  front  wall  of  the  redoubt  without  exploding, 


another  burst  in  the  redoubt,  and  the  third  passed  over 
and  exploded  just  behind  it.  The  casing  of  the  shell 
that  exploded  inside  wounded  a  man,  taking  half  the 
boot  off  and  cutting  the  heel  to  the  bone.  He  was  a 
black  soldier,  a  Nubian.  I  was  looking  after  him,  when 
some  one  called  to  me  to  come  outside,  and  the  first 
thing  I  saw  was  my  horse  quietly  grazing  about  fifty 
yards  at  the  rear  of  the  redoubt.  The  man  who  had 
been  holding  him  had  been  cut  in  two  by  the  third 
shell.  He  was  quite  dead.  I  went  back  and  dressed 
the  Nubian's  heel.  Then  the  Turkish  major  and  I  had 
coffee  and  cigarettes  together  ;  and  I  gave  him  the 
ointment  for  his  chin,  whereat  he  was  much  gratified. 
We  were  so  much  accustomed  to  whole  hecatombs  of 
victims  in  those  days,  that  we  were  callous  to  a  single 
casualty." 

The  heroic  way  in  which  the  Turks  faced  death  and 
endured  suffering  excited  the  Doctor's  amazement 
and  admiration.  "The  real  samples  of  national  cha- 
racter, the  men  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army,  I  found 
to  be  simple-minded,  courteous,  honourable,  and  honest 
in  time  of  peace,  while  braver  men  on  the  battlefield 
than  those  who  fought  under  Osman  Pasha  at  Plevna 
are  not  to  be  found  in  Europe.  The  magnificent 
physique  and  robust  constitution  of  the  ordinary 
Turkish  private  soldiers  "  Mr.  Ryan  attributes  to  the 
absolute  prohibition  of  alcohol  (which  he  could  not 
induce  them  to  touch  even  medicinally),  and  to  the 
absence  of  the  weakening  effects  of  certain  contagious 
diseases,  which  the  Mohammedan  social  system  prac- 
tically eliminates.  These  stalwart  Turks  bore  pain 
with  unflinching  stoicism.  A  soldier  was  brought  in 
with  a  knee  shattered  by  a  shell.  He  refused  chloro- 
form, and  composedly  smoked  a  cigarette  while  Mr. 
Ryan  took  his  leg  off.  Then,  while  the  flap  was  being 
sewn  over  the  stump,  he  quietly  answered  a  captain's 
questions  as  to  his  name,  regiment,  &c.  Twenty-seven 
mangled  pulpy  fingers  were  taken  off  in  succession, 
without  a  flinch  from  any  one  of  the  patients.  The 
operations  took  place  as  a  rule  under  a  willow  tree 
by  the  bank  of  a  river  ;  the  instruments  and  appliances 
were  inadequate,  there  was  not  a  woman  nurse  in  the 
place,  and  the  dressers  were  untrained  Turkish  soldiers 
— who  became,  however,  very  handy  after  a  time. 
Sometimes  the  wounds  had  to  be  dressed  where  the 
men  lay  on  the  field  of  battle,  as  there  were  no  field 
ambulances.  Mr.  Ryan  had  to  do  the  lion's  share  of 
operations,  but  he  had  a  brilliant  surgical  colleague 
in  a  Paris-trained  Circassian,  Osman  Effendi  ;  the 
other  European  doctors  seem  to  have  fought  shy  of 
major  operations.  Mr.  Ryan  gives  some  idea  of  the 
tremendous  strain  of  the  work  when  he  mentions 
nineteen  bullets  extracted,  without  anaesthetics,  and  the 
wounds  dressed  in  less  than  three  hours  ;  forty-seven 
compound  comminuted  fractures,  all  suppurating,  under 
his  hands  at  one  time  ;  indeed  the  simple  figures — 
4,000  wounded  men  to  forty  surgeons — are  enough. 
His  almost  too  realistic  picture  of  the  horrible  incidents 
of  hospital  work  after  a  great  battle  is  a  thing  to  make 
one  dream  of  blood.  And  later  on,  when  the  carbolic 
acid  gave  out,  and  septic  germs  introduced  hospital 
gangrene,  and  typhus,  smallpox,  and  typhoid  invaded 
the  crowded  and  unsanitary  buildings  which  had  to  be 
used  for  the  wounded,  the  surgeon's  task  was  so  hope- 
less that  it  is  no'  wonder  he  "  broke  down  and  cried  like 
a  child."  Osman  Pasha  was  evidently  right  in  sending 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  wounded  to  Sofia,  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  some  other  doctors,  sooner 
than  let  them  all  rot  in  the  Plevna  slaughter-houses. 

But  the  book  is  filled  with  something  besides  wounds 
and  knives.  There  is  plenty  of  stirring  adventure. 
The  brilliant  recovery  of  the  Krishin  redoubts  by  the 
Turks  is  told  as  it  deserves.  Mr.  Ryan  himself  took 
part  in  a  reckless  cavalry  charge,  which  nearly  cost 
him  his  life,  and  he  frequently  varied  his  surgeon's 
duties  by  a  dash  at  the  enemy.  His  rescue  of  two 
wounded  Turks  under  heavy  fire  deserved  the  reward 
"for  valour."  His  stories  of  Turkish  daring,  and  the 
courage  and  devotion  of  Turkish  women  in  succouring 
the  tired  fighters,  are  healthy  manly  reading.  The  book 
is  enlivened  by  a  series  of  graphic  characterizations  of 
his  friends  and  chance  acquaintances  ;  and  he  tells  of 
the  strange  career  of  Prince  Czetwertinski,  the  orgies 
of  Dr.  Robert,  and  much  interesting  gossip  about  the 
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correspondents  —  MacGahan,  Frank  Power,  Leader, 
Christie  Murray,  Olivier  Pain,  and  O'Donoghue — 
with  many  a  good  story  thrown  in  by  the  way. 
Altogether,  it  is  as  lively  and  fascinating  a  narrative 
of  a  stirring  and  heroic  time  as  any  one  can  wish  to 
possess. 

DOROTHY  WORDSWORTH-. 

"  Journals   of  Dorothy   Wordsworth."      Edited  by 
William  Knight.    London  :  Macmillan.  1897. 

LONG  ignored  or  misjudged,  the  influence  of  Dorothy 
Wordsworth  in  moulding  the  imagination  of  her 
marvellous  brother  during  certain  plastic  years  is  now 
so  widely  recognized  that  the  historian  of  literature  is 
constrained  to  place  her  name  where  that  of  Southey 
appeared  so  long,  in  the  bead-roll  of  the  three  founders 
of  the  Romantic  school  of  poetry  in  England.  William 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  would  hardly  be  what  they 
are,  would  have  lacked  the  development  of  some 
exquisite  qualities,  had  they  not  enjoyed  the  companion- 
ship of  one  whose  powers  of  sensitive  observation  were 
phenomenal  and  whose  gift  for  combining  natural 
scenes  with  moral  ideas  was  at  least  as  remarkable  as 
theirs.  All  she  lacked  to  make  her  as  great  as  they 
was  the  artistic  execution  ;  in  essence  her  genius  was 
scarcely  less  distinguished  than  theirs,  and  not  at  all 
less  subtle.  The  position  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth — 
"  mute,"  but  no  longer  "  inglorious" — is  unique.  No 
other  writer,  who  wrote  no  verse,  stands  so  high 
among  the  British  poets.  She  wanted  nothing  but  the 
plastic  accomplishment  ;  her  whole  nature  was  steeped 
in  imagination,  and  while  she  lived  she  achieved  the 
high  privilege  of  the  dead  Adonais,  she  was  "made 
one  with  nature." 

Since  1850,  when  her  nephew  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
published  a  fragment  of  her  Grasmere  Journal,  the 
papers  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth  have  been  gradually 
finding  a  publicity  which  she  never  dreamed  of.  Her 
Alfoxden  Journal,  printed  by  Professor  Knight  in  1889, 
was  a  document  of  extraordinary  value.  The  two 
volumes  before  us  comprise  all  that  had  been  previously 
issued  and  a  great  deal  more,  much  of  it,  it  must  be 
confessed,  of  somewhat  trivial  importance.  Professor 
Knight's  methods  are  well  known.  He  is  an  excellent 
man,  always  in  a  breathless  hurry,  devoid  of  taste  and 
therefore  unable  tojudge  between  what  should  andshould 
not  be  published,  devoid  of  exactitude  and  therefore 
liable  to  astounding  blunders  and  irritating  oversights, 
but  possessed  by  the  most  blameless  intentions,  and 
absolutely  unable  to  comprehend  why  his  very  name 
so  enrages  some  persons  as  to  make  them  stamp  and 
swear.  We  neither  swear  nor  stamp,  but  we  express 
a  regretful  sympathy  with  the  Wordsworth  family  who 
escaped  out  of  the  hands  of  Dr.  Grosart  only  to  fall 
into  those  of  Professor  Knight.  Let  us  not  exaggerate, 
however ;  there  is  a  great  distinction  between  these 
honourable  men.  No  one  could  be  worse  fitted  to  be 
Wordsworth's  editor  than  Dr.  Grosart ;  of  Professor 
Knight  we  will  not  say  that,  but  only  that  he  leaves  too 
much  to  be  gleaned  behind  him,  and  does  his  work  too 
hurriedly.  If  he  could  only  be  induced  to  take  pains, 
he  possesses  many  qualities  which  might  be  sympathetic 
in  an  editor  of  Wordsworth.  So  far  as  the  present 
collection  goes,  he  has  been  so  anxious  to  fill  out  his 
two  volumes  with  inedited  matter,  that  he  gives  us  a 
great  deal  which  is  positively  damaging  to  the  fame  of 
Dorothy.  The  second  of  these  volumes  is  exceedingly 
unequal.  The  "Tour  in  Scotland,"  of  1803,  is  of  ir- 
regular and  mediocre  interest;  the  "Tour  on  the  Con- 
tinent "  of  1820  is  scarcely  of  any  interest  at  all.  The 
imagination  of  Dorothy  underwent  much  the  same 
fossilization  as  did  that  of  her  brother  William,  and, 
while  her  notes  of  natural  objects  remained  as  precise 
and  close  as  ever,  they  almost  entirely  lost  that  exquisite 
play  of  fancy  which  gave  them  their  importance. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  journal  kept  at  Racedown 
has  been  discovered.  As  M.  Legouis  has  pointed  out, 
scarcely  a  trace  of  Wordsworth's  Dorsetshire  stay  is 
reflected  in  his  poetry  ;  but  it  was  here  and  in  1795 
that  William  and  Dorothy  for  the  first  time  overcame 
the  family  opposition  which  kept  them  apart,  and  were 
able  to  live  together  in  peace.  To  have  the  record  of 
Dorothy's  discoveries  as  she  adventured  in  the  mind 


of  her  noble  brother,  now  at  last  adult  and  eager, 
would  be  precious  indeed.  Here  she  met  Coleridge 
two  years  later,  whose  words  written  immediately 
after  their  first  conversation  are  so  strikingly  descriptive 
that  we  wonder  Professor  Knight  does  not  quote  them. 
They  would  serve  as  an  epigraph  to  his  two  volumes. 
"  Her  eye,"  Coleridge  wrote  in  June  1797,  "  is  watchful 
in  minutest  observation  of  Nature  ;  and  her  taste  a 
perfect  electrometer."  Hence,  when  her  Alfoxden 
Journal  opens,  on  20  January,  1798,  the  very  first  entry 
reveals  itself  to  us  as  a  "Lyrical  Ballad"  in  solution. 
Yet  this  instalment  displays  Dorothy  Wordsworth  in 
her  simplest  forms,  and  to  comprehend  what  the  ex- 
quisite quality  of  her  imagination  really  was,  and  how 
sensitive  her  eye,  we  must  pass  on  to  the  Grasmere 
Journals,  which  combine  to  form  a  treasure  added  to 
English  literature.  It  is  not  needful  to  dwell  at  length 
upon  their  characteristics,  which  are  now  familiar  to 
criticism,  but  we  are  glad  to  indicate  to  all  lovers  of 
poetry  the  publication,  for  the  first  time,  of  these 
Journals  in  a  convenient  and  compendious  form. 

PHILIPPE  DE  COMMINES. 

"  The  History  of  Confines."  Englished  by  Thomas 
Danett,  anno  1596.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Charles  Whibley.    London  :  David  Nutt.  1897. 

AT  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  France,  when 
mediaeval  literature  was  dying  and  the  newer 
order  of  literature  had  scarcely  set  in,  we  meet 
amongst  the  few  writers  of  talent  or  genius  Philippe  de 
Commines.  In  a  period  of  richer  initiative  and  more 
abundant  production  we  should  not  be  tempted  to  spare 
so  much  attention  as  we  now  do  on  a  writer  so  devoid 
of  charm  as  the  author  of  the  "  Me^moires. "  Yet  the 
position  of  Commines  in  the  history  of  literature  is  one 
which  must  always  attract  attention.  Criticism  knows 
not  how  to  name  him  :  is  he  the  last  of  mediaeval 
chroniclers  or  the  first  of  modern  historians  ?  Each 
position  could  be,  and  has  been,  ably  supported.  The 
form  of  Commines's  work  is  not  unlike  that  of  numerous 
fellow-chroniclers.  The  fifteenth  century  in  France  was 
well  supplied  with  historical  literature  of  a  secondary 
class  ;  there  were  "  official  "  and  "  domestic  "  historians 
without  number,  and  Commines,  with  vastly  greater 
experience  and  insight,  follows  their  conventional 
method.  He  is  the  last  of  the  mediaeval  chronicle- 
writers. 

But  still  more  plainly  he  is  the  earliest  modern  his- 
torian. The  wild  life  of  his  youth  in  Flanders,  where 
he  was  taught,  not  to  read,  but  only  to  ride,  shut  him 
out,  to  his  lasting  regret,  from  the  narrow  and  affected 
culture  of  the  age.  He  knew  no  Latin  ;  he  was 
excluded,  as  another  and  humbler  chronicler  lamented 
for  himself,  from  the  "subtil  parler "  and  the  "in- 
fluence de  rhetorique  si  prompte  et  tant  experte  "  of  the 
official-trained  historians.  But  it  was  just  this  conven- 
tional ornament  of  rhetoric  which  destroys  for  us  the 
value  of  the  late  mediaeval  chronicles.  It  is  all  the 
metaphors,  all  the  allegories,  all  the  elaborate  and 
fantastic  affectation  of  their  style  which  to-day  make  it 
hard  for  some  of  us  to  read  a  page  of  such  once-famous 
chroniclers  as  Enguerrand  de  Monstrelet  and  Mathieu 
d'Escouchi,  and  even  that  "  pearl  and  star  of  all 
historiographers  "  the  illustrious  Chastellain.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  a  constant  vexation  to  Commines  that  his 
want,  as  he  said,  "  d'aulcune  literature  "  forbade  him 
to  compete  with  these  eminent  rhetoricians.  He  would 
gladly  have  strutted  in  their  feathers,  and  have  com- 
posed "  prosopopeias  "  with  the  best  of  them.  Most 
fortunately  for  himself  and  for  us,  he  could  not  do  this. 
He  was  thrown  back  upon  his  own  shrewdness,  his  own 
moral  observation  ;  and  unconsciously  it  was  his 
absence  of  pedantic  knowledge  which  enabled  him  to 
invent  a  new  thing — the  direct  and  sober  analysis  of 
political  motive.  Commines  is  the  earliest  psychologist 
among  the  historians  of  modern  Europe. 

The  exact  attitude  of  Commines  to  his  reader 
has  been  a  crux  to  every  critic.  He  dedicates  his 
book  to  Angelo  Cato,  Archbishop  of  Vienna,  whose 
career  had  been  somewhat  similar  to  his  own  in  its 
relation  to  the  House  of  Burgundy.  His  words  are,  "  I 
send  you,  penned  in  haste,  all  that  I  could  call  to  mind, 
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trusting  that  you  have  required  it  of  me  to  turn  it  into 
some  work  that  you  propose  to  publish  in  Latin."  If 
we  are  to  take  this  literally,  it  is  plain  that  Commines 
merely  collected  materials  for  a  Latin  Life  of  Louis  XI. 
projected  by  Cato.  Sainte-Beuve,  however,  has  argued 
that  this  sentence  is  a  sort  of  joke,  or  at  most  "  peut 
passer  pour  une  simple  politesse."  This  opinion  was  for 
a  long  while  generally  accepted,  but  recent  commen- 
tators have  returned  to  the  opinion  that  Commines  was 
probably  sincere.  He  was  not  given  to  humour,  and  if 
we  take  into  consideration  the  condition  of  literary  taste 
in  his  age,  we  shall  see  in  his  hope  to  be  translated  into 
Latin  no  laughing  matter,  but  an  evidence  of  genuine 
and  natural  modesty.  There  is  no  show  of  intellectual 
ambition  about  Commines  ;  and  although  it  is  to  his 
rare  simplicity,  his  naivete,  in  an  age  of  ceremonious 
ornament,  that  he  happens  to  owe  his  extraordinary 
ftnportance  in  our  eyes,  we  must  not  suppose  that  he 
was  thus  regarded  by  his  literary  contemporaries.  To 
them,  as  to  himself,  he  doubtless  appeared  a  mere 
hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water. 

It  was  otherwise  with  those  who  turned  to  his  book 
for  practical  counsel  and  information.  By  them  he  soon 
began  to  be  regarded  somewhat  as  Machiavelli  was  by 
Italians.  Charles  V.  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  that  the 
"  Memoires  "  of  Commines  was  his  "  breviary,"  and  it  is 
notorious  that  it  was  long  considered  to  be  a  manual 
for  the  education  of  princes.  Commines  loves  to  inter- 
rupt his  narrative  to  introduce  maxims  of  a  practical 
kind,  and  these  are  often  entirely  devoid  of  the  parcel- 
gilt  of  humanitarianism.  He  saw  life  in  a  dry  light, 
and  his  own  career,  as  it  is  revealed  to  us,  has  nothing 
very  enthusiastic  about  it.  The  moral  sense  of  his  time 
-was  not  high,  yet  Commines  scarcely  lived  up  to  it. 
Mr.  Whibley,  his  latest  apologist,  is  not  devoid  of  the 
pardonable  weakness  of  biographers.  He  tells  us  that 
Commines  "  left  the  service  of  Burgundy  because  he 
could  not  approve  the  tactics  of  the  Duke."  It  would 
be  more  plausible  to  say  that  the  gross  ill-treatment  of 
him  by  Charles  the  Bold  was  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
approval, and  still  more  indubitable  that  the  clear-eyed 
youth  perceived  in  Louis  XL  a  spirit  of  much  more 
commanding  genius  than  his  feudal  master  possessed. 
The  scenes  which  led  to  his  flight  from  the  Duke,  whose 
confidence  he  possessed,  to  the  King  who  had  long 
desired  to  detach  him  from  the  enemy,  are  among  the 
most  dramatic  in  the  history  of  Commines.  The  act 
had  been  long  prepared  ;  it  was  natural,  it  was  wise  ; 
all  the  special  pleading  in  the  world  will  not  make  it 
appear  quite  worthy  of  a  man  of  honour. 

It  is  certainly  to  his  credit  that  he  was  faithful  to  his 
new  lord  to  the  end.  Commines  made  Louis  XL  his 
model  and  his  study ;  we  may  almost  say  that  he  was  a 
Boswell  to  that  Johnson,  and  the  languor  which  falls 
upon  his  narrative  after  the  death  of  the  King  may  be 
taken  as  an  evidence  of  the  importance  in  the  historian's 
eyes  of  this  one  absorbing  object  of  his  study.  But  his 
own  character  was  without  elevation.  He  cannot  hide 
from  us  his  greediness  for  place  and  wealth.  Louis  XII. 
wearied  of  his  tireless  rapacity,  for  which  the  splendours 
of  an  almost  princely  estate  at  Argenton  offered  an 
insufficient  indulgence.  The  last  years  of  Commines 
were  wasted — so  far  as  they  were  not  occupied  in  the 
composition  of  history — in  perverse  and  pertinacious 
lawsuits.  In  his  lucidity  and  meanness  he  has  been 
compared  with  Bacon,  and  the  parallel  might  be  con- 
tinued by  a  tribute  to  the  tact  which  each  of  them  is 
careful  to  exercise  in  the  conduct  of  his  published 
writings.  M.  Langlois  has  justly  remarked  that  in 
the  long  discussion  as  to  why  Commines  wrote  his 
"  Memoires  "  no  one  has  ventured  to  suggest  that  it 
was  to  revenge  himself.  His  impartiality  is  above 
reproach  ;  but  it  marks  a  cpldness  of  temperament  not 
exactly  sympathetic. 

This  extraordinary  book  was  written  between  1488, 
when  Commines  was  imprisoned  in  the  Conciergerie 
in  Paris,  and  his  death  on  18  October,  151 1  ;  it  was 
published  in  1524.  (Mr.  Whibley,  by  a  curious  over- 
sight, misdates  these  latter  occurrences  1509  and  1523 
respectively.)  In  1566  the  "Memoires"  were  trans- 
lated by  an  Englishman,  Thomas  Danett,  whose  version 
did  not  see  the  light  until  1596.  It  is  this  translation 
which  is  here  reprinted  in  two  handsome  volumes. 
Mr.  Charles  Whibley  prefixes  a  well-written  introduc- 


tion, in  which  the  position  and  character  of  Commines 
are  ably  defined.  We  regret,  however,  that,  in  defiance 
of  all  the  best  tradition  and  in  contrariety  to  the  prac- 
tice of  Danett  himself,  Mr.  Whibley  prefers  to  print 
the  name  of  the  historian  "  Comines  "  ;  moreover,  in 
the  needless  Gallicizing  of  his  surname  to  "  De  la 
Clite  "  he  loses  the  Flemish  character  of  the  house  :  it 
should  be  Van  den  Clyte.  With  his  remarKs  regarding 
the  character  of  Danett's  version  we  are  mainly  in 
accordance.  But  if  to  speak  of  "  the  stern  and  careful 
elegance  "  of  Commines  is  surely  to  stretch  the  point 
of  praise,  it  is  certainly  a  much  wilder  judgment  to  say 
that  we  read  the  text  of  Danett  "  from  end  to  end  with 
a  pleasure  which  comes  rather  from  the  music  of  the 
phrase  than  from  the  simple  statement. "  This  is  part 
of  the  set  exaggeration  of  the  value  of  these  early 
Elizabethan  translators  which  has  been  adopted 
throughout  this  interesting  series  of  books.  How  a  man 
with  the  classics  of  English  prose  behind  him  can  go 
back  to  the  rugged  and  clumsy  baldness  of  these  Tudor 
tumblers  after  style  in  any  other  spirit  than  that  of 
tolerance  it  passes  us  to  inquire.  Yet  we  are  glad  to 
possess  these  texts,  primitive  as  they  are. 

SPORTING  ENGLISH. 

"  Travel  and  Big  Game."  By  Percy  Selous.  With 
Two  Chapters  by  H.  A.  Bryden.  London  : 
Bellairs.  1897. 

MR.  PERCY  SELOUS,  who  must  not  be  confused 
with  that  more  famous  sportsman  F.  C.  Selous, 
is  a  hunter  who  has  travelled  far  and  killed  most 
varieties  of  big  game.    He  has  shot  lions,  leopards, 
rhinoceros,    hippopotamus    and    antelopes    in  South 
Africa  ;  he  has  cruised  up  South  American  rivers  after 
ocelot  and  jaguar  ;  he  has  wintered  in  Canada  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  order  to  chase  bears,  elk  and 
moose,  and  to  trap  smaller  fur-bearing  game.    In  this 
volume  he  tells  us  the  story  of  his  sporting  adventures, 
throwing  in  an  account  of  a  hunt  with  bloodhounds  for 
an  escaped  negro  slave  near  Rio  Janeiro,  and  an  un- 
pleasing  description  of  a  bull-fight  at  Monte  Video. 
Mr.  H.  A.  Bryden  (against  his  will,  we  believe)  adds  two 
chapters  on  the  chase  of  giraffe,  &c.    Mr.  Selous  tells 
us  quite  candidly  that  he  shot  for  gain  ;  whether  trap- 
ping small  game  in  American  backwoods,  shooting 
lions  in  Bechuana  deserts,  or  collecting  beetles  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orange  River,  he  always  had  an  eye  to 
the  main  chance.    The  hunter's  trade  may  not  be  the 
noblest  of  callings,  but  it  is  dangerous  and  honest ; 
it  has  always  had  a  fascination  to  men  who,  like 
the  author,  "  prefer  the  backwoods  and  their  concomi- 
tants to  all  the  luxury  and  pleasures  of  cities."  The 
stories  of  hunters'  lives  help  to  keep  up  the  British 
spirit  of  adventure,  and  are  therefore  to  be  welcomed. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  average  sportsman  is  a 
man  of  few  ideas,  and  he  makes  singularly  little  use  of 
his  excellent  opportunities  for  study  of  animals  and 
their  ways.    All  sportsmen  must  be  keen  observers, 
it  is  all  the  more  disappointing  that  their  books  so 
often  tell  us  nothing  new.    The  present  volume,  like  so 
many  of  its  class,  is  a  tale  of  slaughter,  told  without 
regard  for  the  rules  of  grammar  and  with  an  irritating 
amount  of  sporting  slang.    The  stories  of  the  different 
hunts  are  much  the  same.    Mr.  Percy  Selous  either 
sees  the  game  or  its  tracks.    He  first  "  cogitates  a  bit 
what  course  to  pursue,"  and  then  follows  his  prey  with 
"  a  pertinacity  that  knows  no  ceasing."    Having  got 
within  suitable  range,  he  selects   one  member  of  the 
"  bunch  " — for  game  generally  grows  in  bunches — and 
"  barks  at  it  with  his  shooting  iron  "  ;  or  he  simply  "lets 
her  have  it  "  ;  or  he  "  presents  her  with  the  contents  of 
his  carbine,"  or  "he  gives  her  his  barrel,"  or  he  "distri- 
butes his  545-calibre  about  her  chest  and  neck  and  deep 
enough  too."  Itdoesnot  appear  to  make  much  difference 
whether  the  game  be  hit  by  the  barrel,  the  shot,  or  the 
calibre.    The  "obnoxious  gore"  soon  wells  forth,  till 
the  animal  is  stained  a  "  ghastly  red  "  ;  sometimes  it 
dies  where  it  was  hit ;  at  others  it  makes  a  "  groggy 
charge."    Occasionally,  however,  the  "calibre"  are 
distributed  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  then  the  author 
is  not  only  "annoyed  with  myself  because  of  being 
maladroit,"  but  there  follows  an  exciting  story  of  a 
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game  of  bo-peep  with  a  grizzly  bear  or  a  dance  round 
a  tree-stump  with  an  infuriated  elk.  Mr.  Percy  Selous 
generally  shoots  alone  ;  but  in  his  American  trips  he 
was  sometimes  accompanied  by  "a  chum  I  had  been 
acquainted  with  some  time,  Fawcett  by  name,"  who 
shared  with  him  the  "delirious  pleasure"  of  chopping 
their  firewood.  Sometimes  a  French  Canadian  named 
Gerard  formed  one  of  the  party.  The  most  precise  in- 
formation we  get  about  this  hunter  is  that,  when  told 
there  was  young  elk  to  be  "toted  in"  to  camp,  "he 
altered  his  tone  and  became  the  joyous,  gay  old  chap 
he  always  was."  These  extracts  are  sufficient  to  illus- 
trate the  author's  literary  style.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  man 
who  knows  so  well  at  which  end  of  a  rifle  the  bullet 
comes  out  should  not  also  have  learnt  at  which  end  of 
a  sentence  the  subject  ought  to  be.  Before  Mr.  Selous 
writes  another  book  we  hope  he  will  learn  that  to 
separate  a  pronoun  from  the  noun  for  which  it  stands 
by  a  couple  of  pages  of  print  is  as  bad  as  shooting  at 
game  from  a  distance  twice  as  great  as  that  for  which 
the  rifle  is  sighted. 

LESSER  THEOLOGIANS. 

"Books  that  Help."    By  the  Rev.  H.  M.   B.  Reid. 

London  :  J.  Gardner  Hitt.  1897. 
"  The  Saviour  in  the  Light  of  the  First  Century. "  By 

the  Rev.  J.  Parker.     London  :  J.  Gardner  Hitt. 

1897. 

"  Heaven  an  Enquiry."    By  J.  Hunt  Cooke.    London  : 

Baptist  Book  Society.  1897. 
"Catechism   of    Liturgy."     Translated   from  Abbe 

Dutilliet.     London  :  Murphy.  1897. 
"Obligation  of  Hearing  Mass."    By  the  Rev.  J.  T. 

Roche.    London  :  Murphy.  1897. 
"The  Anti-Christian  Crusade."    By  R.  P.  C.  Corfe. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall.  1897. 
"The  English  Church,  the  Priest,  and  the  Altar."  By 

Francis  Peek.  London  :  Lawrence  &  Bullen.  1897. 
"  From  our  Dead  Selves."    Second  Edition.    London  : 

Nisbet.  1897. 

MR.  REID,  discerning  in  Scotland  a  neglect  of 
"  devotional  reading,"  exhorts  his  countrymen  to 
tackle  St.  Augustine's  "  Confessions,"  "  Paradise  Lost," 
"  Night  Thoughts  "  and  some  other  works.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  has  not  read  the  very  first  on  his  own  list,  for 
he  assures  the  Caledonians  that  the  "  Confessions " 
"  close  appropriately  "  many  chapters  before  they  do. 

Mr.  John  Parker  sees  the  Kirk  imperilled  by  newer 
lights,  and  rushes  madly  to  extinguish  these  with  pieces 
of  the  Didache  and  the  Ante-Nicene  translations.  If 
we  may  credit  his  exposition  of  their  views,  the  northern 
newer  lights  are  weak  and  pallid  enough  to  be  snuffed 
out  by  his  small  extinguisher.  But  his  "first  century  " 
seems  to  include  St.  Polycarp  and  even  Irenasus,  to 
which  we  must  take  some  small  and  temporal  excep- 
tions. In  Mr.  Cooke  there  is  still  finer  reading.  His 
theme  is  Heaven,  and  he  puts  forth  this  modest  adver- 
tisement :  "  To  this  [Gospel]  light  the  abstruse  problems 
of  the  great  patristic  writers,  the  subtle  speculations  of 
the  middle-age  schoolmen  and  the  frequent  inquiries  of 
earnest  Christians  of  to-day  are  here  brought."  Mr. 
Cooke  can  hardly  believe  that  we  may  ever  have  much 
Heaven  here,  but  he  half  hopes  yet  to  see  godly  Baptists 
ruling  over  cities  and  "  taking  part  in  State  affairs  here- 
after." He  ends  with  rapturous  visions.  In  one  of 
them  a  pious  greengrocer  and  his  elderly  wife  sit 
on  chairs  between  David  and  Enoch.  In  another  a 
Sunday  School  spirit  is  given  the  "jewelry  of  the 
redeemed,"  and  in  a  third,  an  overpowered  suburban 
deacon  is  shown  by  an  angel  "a  photographic  album, 
with  the  scenes  of  his  own  past  life,"  after  gazing  upon 
which,  he  found  himself  able  to  perform  quite  elaborate 
fantasias  upon  the  harp.  After  such  eagle  flights  of 
the  soul,  it  becomes  really  edifying  to  hear  the  Abbe 
Dutilliet  relate  that  the  Pope  wears  white  stockings, 
that  his  white  silk  train  is  called  a  Falda,  and  that 
when  a  bishop  says  Mass  there  should  be  seven  candles 
instead  of  six.  The  Rev.  J.  T.  Roche  is  not  quite  so 
actual  as  his  brother  in  belief ;  but  he  refuses  to  admit 
the  excuse  of  distance  from  a  church  to  his  laggard 
sheep,  unless  that  distance  exceeds  ten  miles.  Mr. 
Robert  P.  C.  Corfe  is  a  layman  with  a  taste  for  heresy 


hunting,  which  is  usually  a  clerical  pastime.  He  is 
particularly  infuriated  at  evolution  and  anthropoid 
theories,  having  apparently  found  that  a  belief  in  the 
first  Adam  is  very  prominently  insisted  upon  in  the 
three  Creeds.  He  is  exceedingly  cross  that  the  English 
Church  Union  will  not  join  the  hunt,  and  that  he 
can  get  nobody  to  spare  a  brick  or  two  even  for  the 
irresponsible  Dean  Fremantle.  Poor  Mr.  Corfe  has 
our  most  emulsive  sympathy.  Mr.  Francis  Peek  is 
similarly  emulous  ;  but  the  game  he  hunts  is  the  over- 
believer,  rather  than  the  under-believer.  He  is  not 
without  humour  too,  as  a  glance  at  his  illustrations  will 
show.  On  page  27  we  have  a  stylish  young  lady,  con- 
fessing her  sins  most  daintily  to  an  amorous  and  ogling 
curate,  who  rolls  a  goatish  eye  upon  her  charms.  But 
Mr.  Peek  does  not  know  the  habits  of  curates.  Their 
opportunities  for  flirtation  are  very  great.  They  are 
beset  with  languishing  Lydias  from  morn  till  dewy  eve,) 
and  they  have  no  need  to  degrade  the  Confessional  to 
such  purposes.  But  his  illustration  is  clever  and 
waggish,  and  no  one  who  knows  the  facts  will  deny 
that  clergy  boys  in  bibs  are  very  unfit  for  the  office  of 
penitentiary  priest.  This  is  quite  apart  from  the  dis- 
honest method  of  arguing  ab  abusu,  with  which  no  one 
should  sympathize.  In  Mr.  Gant's  book,  "  From  our 
Dead  Selves,"  we  have  the  customary  instance  of  a 
surgeon,  who  casts  away  the  scalpel  for  the  less  familiar 
pen,  and  rushes  from  the  dead  things  of  the  table,  which 
he  knows,  to  the  higher  and  livelier  things  of  which 
he  is  wholly  ignorant.  He  assures  himself  that  he 
has  "  rent  the  veil  of  Agnosticism  in  twain."  At  any 
rate  the  bodies  of  a  number  of  defunct  theories  come 
out  of  their  graves  and  walk  through  his  pages.  He 
indulges  freely  in  the  drone  of  the  pulpit  cadence,  and 
his  style  is  as  sleep  inducing  as  if  he  were  a  canon  at  the 
least.  But  when  he  brisks  up  into  visions  of  the  Hunt- 
Cooke  type,  he  becomes  almost  a  Joseph  Parker  in 
effulgence.  Here  is  a  picture  of  a  moonlit  lady  named 
Eva.  "  She  lay  on  a  couch  in  her  schoolroom,  formerly, 
at  her  mother's  humble  home  (Highgate)  ;  the  pale 
moonbeams  streaming  through  an  oriel  window  fell 
upon  her  form  and  illumined  a  picture  of  peach-bloomed 
death."  Will  the  intelligent  reader  kindly  say  what 
was  formerly  at  the  mother's  home  at  Highgate — the 
schoolroom,  the  couch,  the  lady,  the  moonlight  or 
peachy  death  ?  Mr.  Gant  finds  it  hard  to  anatomize  the 
English  tongue  ;  but  let  him  consider  that  religion 
requires  an  even  subtler  wit  than  suffices  for  the  art  of 
lucid  prose.  When  he  has  mastered  the  latter  we  shall 
hear  him,  perhaps,  without  impatience  upon  the  former 
subject. 

A  COLOURLESS  PICTURE  OF  LONDON. 

"Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  in  London."  By 
Charles  Booth.  Vol.  IX.  Comparison,  Survey,  and 
Conclusions.    London  :  Macmillan.  1897. 

A  "  KINDLY  CRITIC,"  according  to  Mr.  Booth, 
wanted  to  get  from  him  "  what  it  all  came  to."" 
One  cannot  help  sympathizing  with  this  kindly  critic, 
who  was  probably  quite  as  acute  as  kind.  It  may  have 
been  weakness  on  my  part — it  may  be  the  want  of  a 
scientific  mind— but  I  must  confess  that  during  the 
passage  of  the  book  I  frequently  found  myself  longing 
for  the  writer  to  commit  himself,  to  be  certain  of  some- 
thing, to  come  to  some  conclusion — even  a  wrong  one 
if  need  be — anything  rather  than  that  eternal  holding  of 
the  scales.  It  may  be  a  great  thing  to  see  all  sides  of 
every  question,  but  when  a  man  has  expressed  an 
opinion,  which  evidently  is  the  opinion  he  believes  to  be 
correct,  to  round  it  off  on  every  occasion  with  a  possible 
or  impossible  "  other  side  "  does  not  leave  an  impres- 
sion of  strength.  Meant  for  thoroughness,  it  strikes 
others  as  a  nervous  fear  of  having  gone  too  far. 
Accordingly  it  produces  a  nervous,  irritating  effect. 
Human  flesh  is  not  equal  to  so  sustained  an  effort 
of  strict  neutrality.  It  is  an  unsuccessful  effort,  too  ; 
for  while  both  sides  truly  are  set  up,  it  is  in  even- 
case  the  writer  against  a  dummy  ;  and  it  is  not  very 
difficult  to  see  which  is  which.  So  that,  as  the  book 
proceeds,  we  feel  that  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  clear 
the  dummies  out  of  the  way.  And  in  any  case,  can 
this  straining  after  the  appearance  of  impartiality  be 
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worth  the  pains  ?  Does  any  one,  even  with  the  industry 
and  the  honesty  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth  and  his  col- 
laborators, suppose  himself  able  to  collect  all  the  facts, 
and  to  throw  all  the  lights  from  every  position  on  all 
the  facts,  of  the  life  and  labour  of  the  four  million 
inhabitants  of  London,  and  by  a  process  of  induction 
from  this  collected  mass  of  data  arrive  at  the  truth  as 
to  how  they  live,  and  why  they  live  as  they  do,  and  how 
they  can  be  made  to  live  better  ?    Even  if  theoretically 
sound,  that  is  not  the  method  by  which  fertile  conclu- 
sions, whether  in  speculation  or  practice,  are  as  a  fact 
arrived  at.    It  is  by  hypothesis,  verified  deductively, 
that  knowledge  is  advanced.    A  single  brilliant  gene- 
ralization, though  it  be  but  a  guess,  may  take  us  at  a 
bound  farther  in  the  path  of  truth  than  any  amount 
of  laborious  and  necessarily  defective  induction.  Nor 
is  an  hypothesis  valueless  because  it  turns  out  to 
be   untenable.     It  is   like  a  child   putting  together 
a   puzzle ;    if  he   waits   to  begin   his  combinations 
until  he  has  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  proper  rela- 
tion of  all  the  pieces,  he  will   never   begin  at  all. 
His  plan  is  to  try  every  combination,  successively  re- 
jecting those  that  "do  not  make  sense,"  until  in  the 
end  he  accomplishes  the  whole  design.    The  former 
volumes  of  this  work  were  devoted  to  collecting  the 
pieces;   in  this  volume  ("Comparison,  Survey,  and 
Conclusions ")  they  were  to  be  combined.    But  Mr. 
Booth  is  so  impressed  by  the  number  and  variety  of  his 
pieces  that,  instead  of  finding  in  them  the  great  design 
of  London  life,  he  has  just  lost  himself  and  London 
and  her  labour  and  her  people.    He  is  not  quite  uncon- 
scious of  this,  for  he  explains  apologetically  that  he 
does  not  wish  to  add  any  colour  that  can  be  avoided  to 
the  white  light  in  which  he  has  persistently  tried  to 
work.  Exactly  :  London  life  without  colour.  No  wonder 
the  picture  is  difficult  to  recognize,  to  those  who  are 
content  to  see  the  lights  and  shades  of  London  life  as 
they  are,  without  trying  to  persuade  their  eyes  that 
light  and  shade  exactly  balance.    Then,  by  way  of  anti- 
dote, Mr.  Booth  suggests  that  we  should  turn  to  "the 
living  picture,  which  the  people  of  London  offer  as 
they  are  seen  in  the  street."    The  advice  is  good,  for 
the  picture  you  see  there  does  live  ;   but  it  needs  to 
be  seen.    To  Mr.  Booth  it  is  the  picture  of  "  a  well-to-do 
energetic  people."    Energetic,  indeed  ;  but  I  can  hardly 
think  they  would  have  impressed  him  as  "  well-to-do  " 
if  he  had  not  been  so  busy  with  his  inventory  of  Lon- 
don that  he  had  no  time  to  take  in  the  picture  as  a 
whole.    "  You  cannot  take  an  inventory  of  nature," 
said  Wordsworth  ;  he  would  have  said  the  same  of  the 
life  and  people  of  London.    My  association  with  the 
Oxford  House  and  the  Mansion  House  Council  on  the 
Dwellings  of  the  Poor  has  taken  me  on  an  average  once 
a  week  for  over  ten  years  through  the  Bethnal  Green 
Road  or  the  Whitechapel  and  Mile-End  Roads,  and 
truly  I  could  not  say  I  have  been  impressed  with  any 
general  appearance  of  plenty.    What  does  strike  me 
is  the  mean  scale  of  everything  around  me,  and  the 
dead  level  of  monotony.    A  stranger  would  note  the 
respectability  of  the  people  ;  and  the  little  appearance 
of  actual  destitution  and  squalor.    But  with  acquaint- 
ance you  give  up  associating  disorder  and  foulness  with 
the  workers  of  East  London,  and  the  impression  that 
remains  (at  least  it  has  been  so  with  me)  is  that  of 
worry  to  escape  from  want.    The  escape  is  usually 
effected,  but  at  the  cost  of  so  much  energy  that  little  is 
left  for  anything  better.    Does  this  impression  or  that 
of  Mr.  Booth  coincide  with  his  own  facts  ?    There  is 
one  almost  definite  conclusion  reached  in  this  volume 
of  "  Conclusions,"  viz. :  that  it  is  "  reasonably  sure  that 
one-third  of  the  population  are  on  or  about  the  line  of 
poverty  or  are  below  it ;  having  at  most  an  income 
(weekly)  which  one  time  with  another  averages  21 
shillings  or  22  shillings  for  a  small  family  (or  up  to  25 
shillings  or  26  shillings  for  one  of  larger  size),  and  in 
many  cases  falling  much  below  this  level."    And  these 
people  live  two  or  more  in  a  room  night  and  day  in 
rooms  of  from  about  8  feet  by  8  feet  to  14  by  12  ;  height 
8  to  10  feet;  and  "their  lives,"  according  to  Mr. 
Booth,  are  "an  unending  struggle  and  lack  comfort." 
And  this  is  true  of  one  out  of  every  three  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  London.    It  is  rather  hard  on  these  people  to 
report  their  lot  as  "well-to  do."    The  plutocrat  will 
thank  Mr.  Booth  more  than  they. 


It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  supposed  that  because  I  take 
exception  to  the  method  of  this  volume  of  "  Conclu- 
sions "  I  am  not  alive  to  the  value  of  Mr.  Booth's 
labours.  There  is  nothing  gained  by  expatiating  on 
that  value  ;  those  who  are  not  seriously  interested  in 
the  working  people  of  London  and  their  life  can  never 
be  made  to  appreciate  it  ;  those  who  are,  know  it 
without  being  told.  Harold  Hodge. 

RECENT  VERSE. 

"  Estabelle  and  other  Verse."  By  John  Stuart  Thomson. 

Toronto  :  Briggs.  1897. 
"  Optimus  and  other  Poems."    By  M.  R.  Steadman. 

London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein.  1897. 
"  Musa  Medica."     By  J.  Johnston,  M.D.  London: 

The  Savoy  Press.  1897. 
"  The  Story  of  Jephthah  and  other  Poems."   By  A.  W. 

Thead.    London  :  Digby,  Long.  1897. 
"Leisure  Hour  Lyrics."    By  C.  W.  James.    London  : 

Simpkin,  Marshall.  1897. 
"  Word  Sketches  in  Windsor."  By  Alexander  Buckler. 

London  :  Digby,  Long.  1897. 
"  In  London  and  other  Poems."    By  C.  J.  Shearer. 

London  :  Elliot  Stock.  1897. 

THERE  must  be  always  more  than  readiness  in  a 
mind  of  active  sympathies  to  be  brought  into 
touch  with  nature  under  a  new  aspect.  English  poets 
have  often  been  able  to  bring  home  to  us  the  charm  of 
Italian  landscape  and  of  other  countries  that  by  adoption 
have  become  their  own.  Within  the  last  few  years  Mr. 
Kipling  has  adequately  impressed  even  the  stay-at-home 
reader  with  the  tropical  terrors  and  glories  of  the  Indian 
climate.  But  we  still  wait  to  be  made  intimate  through 
verse  with  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  American  seasons, 
and  of  the  warm  weather  of  Canada.  Mr.  Thomson 
has  an  open  eye  for  the  beauties  amongst  which  he 
lives,  but  he  has  not  the  voice  to  communicate  to  us 
that  thrill  which  a  masterly  expression  of  the  unfamiliar 
can  give.  It  is  somewhat  like  the  task  of  the  translator 
to  stir  this  conviction  in  us  of  things  not  belonging  to 
ourselves.  Mr.  Thomson  supplies  us  merely  with  a 
metrical  catalogue  ;  his  verse  is  correct  and  unaffected, 
but  if  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  calls  for  abuse,  there  is 
also  little  that  can  claim  praise.  Both  in  his  stayings 
at  home  and  his  wanderings  abroad  his  verse  remains 
equally  colourless. 

We  gather  from  Miss  Steadman's  preface  that  her 
book  is  already  secure  of  an  audience  for  personal 
reasons.  We  hope  it  will  be  large  enough  to  spare  her 
from  any  disappointment  if  her  verse  should  fail  to  win 
a  less  interested  public.  The  whole  volume,  with  its 
frontispiece  portrait,  dated  and  autographically  in- 
scribed "With  loving  memories,"  suggests  that  the 
occasion  for  its  publication  was  rather  friendly  than 
literary.  In  a  book  of  such  amateur  elements  it  is 
unusual  to  find,  as  one  does  here,  that  the  blank  verse 
is  considerably  better  than  the  rhymed. 

Dr.  Johnston  also  prefaces  his  book  of  verse  with  a 
signed  portrait  and  a  dedication  to  a  scholarly  circle  of 
friends  from  whom  he  has  already  received  impulse  and 
encouragement  in  his  pursuit  of  the  Musa  Medica  :  so 
here  again  a  ready-made  public  makes  the  critic's  task 
superfluous.  Since  these  medicated  verses  have  ap- 
parently a  predestined  place  in  certain  affections,  it 
would  be  ungracious  of  us  to  interject  any  harsh  note 
of  our  own  amid  this  harmony  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  value  Mr.  Thead  sets  on  his  verses,  and  the  real 
value  of  them,  may  equally  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  he  devotes  a  whole  page  to  the  following  precious 
fragment  : — 

"  May  joy  be  yours, — may  all  that  e'er  endears, 
Be  aye  your  lot  through  many  happy  years." 
There  are  several  so-called  humorous  poems  contained 
in  the  volume  ;  but  it  is  in  the  three  religious  poems 
which  occupy  the  place  of  honour  that  most  food  for 
mirth  is  to  be  found.  From  the  mouth  of  Goliath,  in  a 
dramatic  duet  between  himself  and  David,  we  cull  this 
fragment : — 

"  Your  God-trusting  heart  I  will  cut  from  its  seat 
And  gloat  o'er  your  cries  as  it  ceases  to  beat." 
But  we  shall  have  far  exceeded  our  purpose  if  it  per- 
suades a  single  person  that  the  book  is  worth  reading. 
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Mr.  C.  W.  James  in  his  lyrical  leisure  hour  has  turned 
out  260  lines  of  verse,  and  has  turned  them  loose  in  a 
pamphlet  of  twenty-five  pages.  It  is  just  as  well  to  let 
intending  readers  know  precisely  the  point  at  which 
Mr.  James  thinks  his  leisure  sufficiently  productive  for 
publication  in  book-form.  The  verse  is  about  as  thin 
in  quality  as  the  book  in  quantity. 

Visitors  who  want  a  metrical  guide  to  Windsor 
Castle  and  its  surroundings  might  do  worse  than  pur- 
chase Mr.  Buckler's  volume  on  the  subject.  It  contains 
a  good  deal  of  the  kind  of  information  supplied  by 
official  guides,  and  is  written  in  the  spirit  that  helps  the 
sightseer  to  believe  that  Royalty  always  adorns  with 
excellent  taste  whatever  it  touches.  Mr.  Buckler  has 
already  a  courtier's  record  of  verse  to  show,  and  has 
been  allowed  on  this  occasion  to  dedicate  his  efforts  to 
the  Marquis  of  Lorne,  a  brother  poet,  if  we  mistake 
not,  as  well  as  Governor  of  Windsor  Castle. 

London  is  a  bigger  place  to  write  about  than 
Windsor,  and  demands  more  of  its  poet.  Mr.  Shearer, 
however,  does  not  concern  himself  for  long  over  his 
selected  locale.  Having  provided  himself  with  a  title 
by  penning  his  opening  stanzas  "  In  London,"  he  roams 
free  over  the  whole  world,  and  fills  a  rather  fat  volume 
with  rather  creditable  results.  One  can  trace  more 
often  than  not  the  derivative  note,  but  there  is  melody 
and  movement  in  a  good  deal  that  he  has  done.  Almost 
at  random  we  take  this  sample  from  a  poem  on 
"  March,"  the  first  quotation  we  have  been  able  to 
make  here  with  any  pleasure  or  indication  of  compli- 
ment : 

"  Brown  month,  that  fill'st  the  throat  of  the  year  with 
dust, 

And  the  throats  of  the  birds  with  song ; 
Warrior  month,  faithful  and  true  to  thy  trust  ; 
Herald  standing  between  the  old  and  the  new, 

Ruddy,  and  strong,  and  true, 
With  one  clear  call  to  the  doubting  heart 

Standing  forlorn,  apart, 

The  windy  slopes  among  : 
There's  a  cry  on  the  hills,  and  a  stir  in  the  heart  of 
the  tree  ; 

And  the  earth  awakes  and  opens  its  thousand  eyes, 
And  the  dead  once  more  arise. 

And  visions  of  prophecy  trouble  the  ancient  woods, 

And  tiny  hands  reach  up  through  the  whitened  grass 

And  call  to  the  winds  as  they  pass  ; 

And  baby-faces  laugh  in  the  sight  of  the  sun." 
This  is  not  specially  original  verse,  but  at  least  it  is 
tuneful  ;  and  on  certain  occasions  one  gets  thankful 
for  small  mercies.  There  is  a  certain  honesty  in  a 
minor  poet  bringing  his  readers  full  measure,  and  we 
have  protested  already  against  the  other  extreme  ;  but 
we  think  Mr.  Shearer  errs  too  much  on  the  generous 
side,  and  runs  less  chance  thereby  of  having  his  best 
bits  appreciated.  There  is  much  quite  good  verse  in 
the  book. 

FICTION. 

"A  Day's  Tragedy.    A  Novel  in  Rhyme."    By  Allen 
Upward.    London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1897. 

NOWADAYS,  alas  !  there  is  no  sale  for  poetry, 
however  bad  it  may  be  ;  and  Mr.  Upward  has 
thoughtfully  disarmed  the  parsimonious  by  dubbing 
this  narrative  and  didactic  poem  "  A  Novel  in  Rhyme." 
It  narrates  the  trial  of  a  young  man  for  murdering  the 
husband  of  a  young  lady  because  she  once  loved  him  ; 
and  it  teaches  us  that  Society  is  rotten,  and  that  there 
are  higher  laws  than  those  which  hold  it  together.  We 
are  not  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Upward  entirely  on  the 
side  of  the  young  man  and  the  higher  laws  ;  but  he 
does  not  carry  us  with  him.  He  fails  to  inspire  into 
us  any  sympathy  with  the  young  man  ;  we  are  left 
on  the  side  of  the  jury  who  convicted  him  ;  we  agree 
with  the  judge  who  summed  up  against  him,  and 
we  are  unfeignedly  glad  when  the  tedious  young 
ranter  poisons  himself.  We  should  have  preferred 
him  hanged,  indeed  ;  and  Mr.  Upward  would  have 
shown  himself  more  of  an  artist  if  he  had  let  him  be 
hanged  ;  but  we  console  ourselves  with  the  thought 
that  Mr.  Upward  has  been  spared  the  writing,  we  the 
reading,  of  a  description  of  a  hanging  scene,  and  that  the 


book  is  shorter.  There  is,  indeed,  a  certain  force  and 
passion  in  parts  of  the  arraignment  of  Society  ;  but  as 
a  whole  it  is  continually  weakened  by  mere  rhetorical 
claptrap.  The  form  of  this  curious  production  reminds 
us  sometimes  of  Scott,  sometimes  of  Browning,  often 
of  the  familiar  lilt  of 

"  Punch,  conductor,  punch  with  care, 

Punch  in  the  presence  of  the  passenger  !  " 
But  in  the  matter  of  poetic  license  Mr.  Upward  cherishes 
the  broadest  and  most  generous  views.  We  do  not  mind 
his  calling  a  barmaid  a  "priestess  debonair,"  or  his 
calling  a  grouse-poacher  a  "marauding  mountaineer"  ; 
he  may  make  "palaces"  rhyme  with  "treasuries,"  if  he 
will;  but  it  is  straining  license  to  turn  "Mars"  into 
"  Mar  "  that  it  may  rhyme  with  "  for."  On  the  whole, 
though  Mr.  Upward's  metaphors  may  not  be  unmixed 
and  his  images  may  be  weak  or  grotesque,  though  his 
profound  sayings  often  fill  us  with  unhappy  memories 
of  the  copybooks  of  our  childhood,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  sacred  name  of  novel  has  been  profaned. 

"In  Kedar's   Tents."     By  Henry  Seton  Merriman. 
London  :  Smith,  Elder.  1897. 

Since  he  abandoned  his  earlier  Besantine  manner 
Mr.  Merriman  has  been  writing  better  and  better.  "In 
Kedar's  Tents "  is  a  vigorous,  well-constructed  story 
in  which  the  incidents  follow  with  a  sufficient  dramatic 
necessity,  and  some  of  the  scenes  are  set  before  us  with 
a  real  dramatic  intensity.  The  men  and  women  in  it 
are  appropriate  to  such  a  story  ;  they  are  not  of 
complex  natures.  People  of  action,  moved  by  plain 
motives,  they  have  not  the  time  to  grow  complex  ;  and 
as  far  as  they  go  they  are  well  realized  and  well  drawn. 
Throughout  the  book  there  is  an  undercurrent  of  the 
wisdom  of  a  thoughtful  man  who  has  seen  life,  which 
finds  frequent  expression  in  an  incisive  phrase  ;  some- 
times, indeed,  the  epigram  only  disguises  a  platitude, 
and  the  failure  comes  from  an  effort  to  be  smart.  Mr. 
Merriman  attaches  too  high  a  value  to  smartness.  The 
dialogues  are  good,  and  the  reticent  lovemaking  of 
Estella  and  Conyngham  is  charming.  Mr.  Merriman 
has  a  very  fair  idea  of  what  to  leave  out  ;  he  will  learn 
to  leave  out  more,  and  write  better  still. 

"Middle  Greyness."    By  A.  J.  Dawson.    London  and 
New  York  :  Lane.  1897. 

Mr.  Dawson  was  not  happy  in  his  choice  of  the  novel 
as  the  medium  of  the  expression  of  his  thought.  He 
is  convinced  that  the  life  of  the  creator — apparently  of 
the  literary  creator — is  superior  to  the  "groove  "  of  the 
politician,  the  barrister,  or  the  man  of  business  ;  and 
he  might  have  asserted  his  conviction  with  greater 
effect  in  an  essay.  For  to  write  a  novel  a  man  must 
have  some  power  of  presenting  human  nature  ;  Mr. 
Dawson  only  gives  us  stock  characters  of  melodramatic 
literature — the  disgraced  gentleman  of  immense  intellect 
and  knowledge  who  lives  a  solitary  in  the  Bush, 
with  Horace,  Rabelais  and  Browning  on  his  book- 
shelves ;  the  young  politician  who  is  very  nearly  the 
leader  of  his  party  at  thirty ;  the  disappointing  young 
man  who  writes  a  work  of  genius.  We  know  them 
all  ;  we  are  tired  of  them  all  ;  not  one  of  them  is  really 
alive  to  us.  Mr.  Dawson  calls  the  drunkard's  passion 
a  "black  streak,"  dissipation  "lurid  lights,"  an  impos- 
sible artist  who  talks  the  old  jargon  of  the  aesthetes 
"  an  apostle  of  caviarre  "  (sic).    It  is  cheap. 

"  A  Child  in  the  Temple."  By  Frank  Mathew. 
London  and  New  York  :  Lane.  1897. 
This  slight,  fantastic  story  reads  like  the  work  of  a 
humble  disciple  of  Henry  Kingsley.  It  is  prettily  written 
in  the  fashion  of  an  amateur,  and  marred  by  a  con- 
tinuous, patient  effort  to  be  quaintly  humorous. 

"Forbidden  by  Law."  By  Major  Arthur  Griffiths. 
London  :  Jarrold.  1897. 
Major  Arthur  Griffiths  has  the  art  of  inducing  us 
to  read  without  skipping  ;  but  when  we  have  finished 
his  long  novel  we  cannot  conscientiously  say  that 
we  have  anything  like  fair  compensation  for  the 
disturbance  of  our  instincts.  The  hero  and  the 
heroine  are  deplorably  automatic.  The  man,  we  are 
told,  is  a  dashing  young  officer  in  the  Preventive 
Service,  and  the  maid  is  the  winsome  daughter  of  an 
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old  soldier  who,  losing  his  earnings  by  keeping  a 
public-house,  is  suspected  of  smuggling  tobacco  ;  yet, 
despite  the  possibilities  lurking  in  these  characters, 
their  love-making  is  decorous  and  dull.  Neither  ever 
says  to  the  other  a  word  that  rings  true.  Besides,  the 
style  of  the  story  generally  is  complacent  and  tiresome. 
From  beginning  to  end  there  is  scarcely  an  hour  un- 
accounted for.  The  result  is  tedium  and  hope  deferred. 
Major  Arthur  Griffiths  lacks  the  power  to  tell  of  adven- 
ture and  romance  with  the  necessary  rattle  and  dash 
and  mirth.  On  every  page  we  seem  to  see  him, 
smilingly,  in  an  armchair,  prattling  on  at  the  rate  of 
eighty  words  a  minute,  with  never  a  quite  right  word 
to  undo  the  annoyance  of  his  self-satisfied  air.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  he  has  a  fine  taste  in  scoundrels. 

"  The  Adventures  of  St.  Kevin,  and  other  Irish  Tales." 
By  P.  D.  Rogers.  London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein. 
1897. 

Saint  Kevin  was  the  Abbot  of  Ballykilowen.  We 
are  not  told  the  period  during  which  he  flourished. 
That  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  whether  Mr.  Rogers's 
tales  about  him  reflect  any  state  of  Irish  society.  The 
Abbot,  it  is  said,  granted  a  gold-mining  concession  to  a 
Welshman,  and  fought  a  bloody  battle  with  the  man 
because  of  a  breach  of  contract.  Then  the  Abbot  had 
a  difference  of  opinion  with  his  Bishop,  the  prelate  of 
Kerry,  about  a  question  of  vestments.  The  dispute 
led  to  a  stand-up  fight  with  his  Lordship  in  the  office  of 
a  weekly  newspaper,  of  which  the  Abbot  was  editor. 
The  Abbot  was  excommunicated.  Thereupon  he  went 
to  Rome,  bribed  the  Cardinals  and  the  Pope,  and  had 
the  decree  of  excommunication  annulled.  The  Bishop 
and  the  inferior  father  celebrated  their  reconciliation  by 
an  all-night  carousal.  Indeed,  the  tales  are  saturate 
with  whisky.  Once  more  established  at  home,  the 
Abbot  was  publicly  denounced  by  a  temperance  orator. 
Suspecting  the  orator  to  be  a  pretender,  the  Abbot  chal- 
lenged him  to  a  drinking  match  at  the  Market  Cross 
before  all  the  people.  Whoso  became  intoxicated  first 
should  be  declared  the  man  of  true  temperance.  The 
orator  shammed,  of  course  ;  and,  by  the  Abbot's  order, 
was  subjected  to  the  correction  of  the  village  pump. 
That,  no  doubt,  served  him  right,  and,  indeed,  the 
orator  confessed  his  sin  ;  but  we  feel  that  Mr.  Rogers 
has  written  farcical  comedy.  Still,  farcical  comedy  is 
often  better  than  attempts  at  more  ambitious  art. 

"A  Rich  Man's  Daughter."  By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell. 
London  :  White.  1897. 

The  invertebrate  damsel  who  gives  its  title  to  Mrs. 
Riddell's  clever  little  book  is,  perhaps,  the  one  utterly 
uninteresting  being  therein  portrayed.  Fortunately 
she  appears  but  seldom,  leaving  the  stage  clear  for  the 
"shilling  doctor,"  Claud  Dagley,  who  may  be  con- 
sidered something  of  a  creation  in  the  way  of  characters. 
His  delicate  brutalities  are  so  skilfully  handled  as  to 
make  him  quite  uncomfortably  convincing.  He  is 
sympathetic  in  a  way  that  neither  the  conventional 
villain  nor  the  stock  "  good  fellow  "  can  hope  to  be. 
His  shilling  patients,  again,  are  capitally  sketched. 
The  reformed  wife-beater  alone  repays  one  for  the 
trouble  of  reading  the  book.  Mrs.  Riddell  has  never 
done  anything  better  worth  doing  than  the  grimly 
humorous  pictures  of  Vink  and  his  fellow-lodgers. 
The  commonplace  social  scenes  that  are  put  on  now 
and  again,  so  as  to  bring  forward  the  veriest  failure  in 
the  way  of  heroines,  hardly  seem  to  be  written  by  the 
same  hand. 

"  Camera  Lucida"  (Sampson  Low),  by  BerthaThomas, 
opens  badly,  with  a  somewhat  feeble  story  of  a  male 
jilt.  The  conscientious  reviewer,  however,  read  on  and 
was  repaid  by  coming  to  more  than  one  clever  tale 
and  many  that  were  readable.  Leaving  out  the  con- 
demned one,  which  has,  for  no  apparent  reason,  the 
title  of  "Hand  in  Hand,"  we  found  the  collection  un- 
usually entertaining  and  well  selected.  It  is  a  little 
depressing  to  discover  that  the  most  lovable  people  are 
almost  invariably  slain  ;  but  in  the  sternly  brief  span  of 
life  allowed  them  by  the  author  they  furnish  excellent 
reading. 

"A  Man's  Undoing"  (F.  V.  White),  by  Mrs.  Lovett 


Cameron,  impresses  us  as  the  purest  pot-boiling.  Not 
a  situation,  not  a  sentiment  in  it,  but  belongs  to 
the  stale  "  properties  "  of  stale  novels  gone  to  dust. 
She  was  rich  and  he  was  poor  ;  so  he  went  away  and 
married  the  nearest  adventuress,  who  was  obliging 
enough  to  die  at  the  appropriate  moment.  We  have 
seen  nothing  so  weak  as  this  from  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron. 
She  is  probably  in  need  of  rest  for  her  fatally  fluent 
pen. 

"In  Camp  and  Cantonment"  (Hurst  &  Blackett), 
by  Mrs.  Cuthell,  is  a  collection  of  tales  which,  being 
military  and  Anglo-Indian,  suggest  the  inevitable 
Kipling  comparison.  This  is  helped  out  by  an  occa- 
sional fatal  likeness.  The  story  of  what  happened  in 
the  dust-storm  is  most  injudiciously  like  a  tale  by 
Kipling  which  deals  with  the  identical  subject.  This 
subject,  by  the  way  (the  confusion  arising  from  strong 
resemblance  between  two  sisters),  is  somewhat  done  to 
death  by  Mrs.  Cuthell.  No  fewer  than  three  of  the  tales 
hinge  upon  it.  They  are  all  easily  and  brightly  written, 
if  not  very  new. 

"Good  Mrs.  Hypocrite"  (Hutchinson),  by  "Rita," 
has  all  the  crude  raciness  of  which  its  author  is  mistress. 
It  makes  fairly  amusing  reading,  though  the  caricature 
is  clumsy  enough.  "Peg  the  Rake"  gave  us  great 
hopes  of  "  Rita"  which  she  tarries  to  fulfil. 

"A  Welsh  Singer"  (Hutchinson),  by  Allen  Raine, 
contains  365  pages  of  small  print  dealing  with  the 
artless  loves  and  the  career  of  a  Welsh  shepherdess 
turned  public  singer.  Some  of  the  Welsh  bits  are 
picturesque  and  touching.  The  London  scenes  are 
simply  foolish. 

"  Kirkham's  Find  "  (Methuen),  by  Mary  Gaunt,  is  a 
thoroughly  pleasing  book  for  girls.  It  is  not  addressed 
specially  to  them  ;  but  they  will  sympathize  with  Phcebe. 
The  fight  with  "  blackfellows  "  is  done  with  great  spirit. 
The  punctuation  is  sometimes  a  little  eccentric. 

"  Stapleton's  Luck"  (Bentley),  by  Margery  Hollis, 
is  a  good  average  bit  of  writing,  with  a  mild  sensation 
here  and  there.  The  picture  of  the  Dissenter,  trying 
to  reconcile  bigotry  with  a  tender  heart,  is  the  best 
thing  in  the  book. 

"A  Trick  of  Fame"  (Bentley),  by  H.  Hamilton- 
Fyfe,  has  many  good  points.  We  have  met  before  this 
the  Labour  member,  suddenly  raised  by  a  grateful 
Government  from  Shepherd's  Bush  to  Mayfair  and  the 
Cabinet,  but  he  will  always  be  an  entertaining  figure. 
The  caricatures  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  the 
leaders  of  the  old  "  aesthetic  movement"  come  a  little 
late  in  the  day. 

"  Bijou  "(Hutchinson),  by  "Gyp,"  translated  by  Alys 
Hallard,  is  one  of  the  best  renderings  of  French  that 
we  have  ever  come  across.  The  translator  has  taken 
pains  to  give  the  exact  equivalent  in  sense  of  even 
slang  terms,  instead  of  the  misleading  and  foolish 
clinging  to  the  letter  which  spoils  so  many  translations 
for  us.  It  was  easily  done  in  this  instance,  the  scenes 
described  being  familiar.  "  Bijou  "  is  one  of  the 
very  slightest  of  all  the  sketches  "  Gyp  "  has  written. 
It  deals  solely  with  the  fact  that  a  certain  young  girl 
was  an  atrocious  flirt  and  passed  for  a  saint,  even 
with  her  victims.  Heaped  up  instances  form  the  whole 
substance  of  the  book.  Still,  being  by  "Gyp,"  it  is 
lively,  charming,  and  most  delicately  wicked. 

"Esther  Dunbar"  (Partridge),  by  Eliza  Pollard,  is 
full  of  old  friends  like  the  illegal  wedding  of  the  hero 
with  the  spotless  heroine  and  his  subsequent  marriage 
with  the  heiress  who  alone  can  save  his  father's  name 
from  dishonour  ;  and  the  wealthy  uncle  who  turns  up 
from  the  colonies  with  money  for  all  the  virtuous  cha- 
racters. It  is  pleasantly  written,  with  a  well-thought- 
out  plot,  and  eminently  fitted  for  the  young  person,  the 
illegal  marriage  notwithstanding. 

"The  Showman's  Daughter"  (Hurst  &  Blackett), 
by  Scott  Graham,  tells  of  a  deserving  young  man  who 
was  fraudulently  kept  out  of  his  estates,  but  comes  to  his 
own  in  the  end,  after  a  wholesome  course  of  street- 
singing  and  playing  the  organ.  It  differs  very  slightly 
from  the  numerous  books  of  its  order.  Perhaps  the 
most  distinctive  characters  are  the  two  young  French- 
men, with  their  John  Bull  of  a  father,  whom  they  daily 
mystify,  and  the  ultra-Parisian  mother  whose  product 
they  are.  Her  development  from  ingenue  to  mondaint 
is  shown  with  some  cleverness. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

A TEMPORARY  lull  has  fallen  upon  the  book-world 
— a  reaction  after  the  first  ebullition  of  the  autumn 
season.  Publishers  are  perhaps  wise  in  giving  both 
the  critics  and  the  public  breathing-time  before  inviting 
them  to  consider  the  usual  embarras  de  richesse  of  Yule- 
tide. 

Some  fifty  of  the  pictures  and  drawings  by  the  late 
Edward  Armitage,  R.A.,  are  being  reproduced  in  a 
folio  volume  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low.  The  descriptive 
text  is  supplied  by  Dr.  Jean  Paul  Richter. 

Dr.  Louis  Waldstein's  work  on  psychic  phenomena, 
with  the  portentous  title  "  The  Sub-conscious  Self  and 
its  Relation  to  Education  and  Health,"  is  to  be  given 
to  the  world  next  week.  Mr.  Grant  Richards  will 
publish  it,  together  with  Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne's 
version  of  the  "  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam."  Speak- 
ing of  his  great  predecessor  in  the  same  task,  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne  remarks,  "Out  of  the  hoard  of  wine-stained 
rose-leaves,  Fitzgerald  made  his  wonderful  Rose  of  the 
hundred  and  one  Petals — purple  rose  incomparable  for 
glory  and  perfume  "  ! 

Two  posthumous  works  figure  amongst  Mr.  Fisher 
Unwin's  publications  for  the  coming  week.  The  first  is  of 
interest  as  the  last  story  of  the  late  Mr.  Augustus  Sala, 
entitled  "  Margaret  Foster."  The  chief  attraction  of 
the  volume  of  poems,  "Vox  Humana,"  by  the  late 
John  Mills,  is  the  inclusion  of  the  annual  sonnets  which 
the  poet  addressed  to  his  wife  on  her  birthday.  These 
works  are  balanced  by  the  more  solid  qualities  of  Karl 
Kautsky's  "  Communism  in  Middle  Europe  in  the  Time 
of  the  Reformation,"  the  translation  of  which  has  been 
undertaken  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mulliken. 

Some  really  reliable  information  on  the  Klondyke 
district  is  just  being  published  by  Messrs.  Sampson 
Low,  in  the  two  years'  experience  of  a  police  officer  on 
the  Yukon  River.  Mr.  H.  E.  Hayne  has  illustrated 
his  volume,  "  Pioneers  of  Klondyke,"  with  photographs 
taken  by  himself  on  the  spot,  and  has  entrusted  the 
narrative  of  his  story  to  Mr.  H.  West  Taylor. 

A  biographical  introduction  has  been  written  by  Mr. 
A.J.  Balfour  for  "  The  Works  of  George  Berkeley," 
which  Messrs.  George  Bell  are  adding  to  Bonn's  Philo- 
sophical Library. 

Two  works  of  art  interest  are  among  Messrs. 
Chapman  &  Hall's  new  productions,  Mr.  James  Ward's 
treatise  on  "  Historic  Ornament "  and  Mr.  William 
Harbutt's  "  Plastic  Method,"  in  which  the  author  dis- 
cusses the  advantages  of  his  new  modelling  clay, 
"Plasticine."  The  second  volume  of  "Frederick  the 
Great "  is  also  ready  in  the  Centenary  Edition  ot 
Carlyle's  works. 

Mr.  W.  Alison  Phillips,  who  has  been  associated 
with  the  English  rendering  of  Von  Vogelweide's  poems, 
has  completed,  for  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  a  work  on 
"  The  War  of  Greek  Independence,  1821-35."  The 
same  publishers  have  in  the  press  a  new  edition  of  Mrs. 
Browning's  poems  in  single-volume  form. 

The  list  of  London  publishers  is  to  be  augmented  by 
the  firm  of  Duckworth  &  Co.  The  chief  partner  is 
Mr.  Gerald  Duckworth,  who  has  gained  his  experience 
in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Dent,  and  is  a  stepson  of  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen.  Another  change  is  the  formation  of 
the  Roxburghe  Press  into  a  limited  company,  with  Mr. 
Rideal,  the  founder,  as  permanent  governing  director, 
and  with  a  capital  of  ,£100,000. 

The  issue  of  M.  Zola's  "  Paris  "  has  been  deferred  by 
Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus  until  the  New  Year,  in  order 
to  allow  of  its  appearing  in  serial  form.  The  4th  prox. 
has  been  fixed  for  the  publication  of  Mr.  Austin  Clare's 
volume  of  tales  and  sketches,  entitled  "  By  the  Rise  of 
the  River." 

On  November  1st  Messrs.  Black  commence  their  re- 
issue of  the  Dryburgh  Edition  of  the  Waverley 
Novels.  Each  of  the  twenty-five  volumes  contains  a 
photogravure  frontispiece  on  Japanese  vellum  paper. 

A  novelty  in  the  new  literary  publication,  "  The 
Quilldriver,"  is  the  permission  given  to  authors  to 


review  their  own  compositions.  This  should  prove  an 
inestimable  boon  to  the  log-rolling  fraternity. 

An  expensive  work,  with  coloured  plates,  is  in  pre- 
paration at  Messrs.  Constable's  on  the  subject  of 
"  Medals  and  Decorations  of  the  British  Army  and 
Navy."  The  other  volumes  coming  from  this  house 
are  a  new  issue  of  the  "  Paston  Letters,"  edited  by 
Mr.  James  Gairdner,  and  "  The  Principles  of  Local 
Government,"  by  Mr.  G.  Laurence  Gomme. 

Two  Transatlantic  volumes  are  to  be  given  to  us 
shortly  by  Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  in  "American  Lands 
and  Letters,"  by  Mr.  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  and  "Meadow 
Grass,"  Miss  Alice  Brown's  book  of  New  England 
stories. 

Messrs.  David  Bryce  &  Son,  of  Glasgow,  have  just 
issued  a  volume  of  poems  by  Mr.  Hamish  Hendry, 
which  has  been  somewhat  ambiguously  christened 
"  Burns  from  Heaven." 

The  growth  of  the  guide-book  into  a  literary  produc- 
tion is  strongly  emphasized  in  the  work  which  Mr. 
George  Allen  is  preparing,  on  "The  Bible  of  St.  Mark." 
The  descriptive  key  to  St.  Mark's  Church,  Venice,  has 
been  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Robertson,  and 
in  manuscript  form  has  gained  the  approval  of  Mr. 
Ruskin  and  of  the  late  Lord  Plunket. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett's  name  is  prominent  on  Messrs. 
Gardner,  Darton's  list  ;  he  has  contributed  both  a 
young  people's  book  on  "  The  Surprising  Adventures 
of  Sir  Toady  Lion,  with  those  of  General  Napoleon 
Smith,"  and  an  introductory  note  to  "  Sun-Flowers," 
the  volume  of  music  which  Miss  Katherine  Ramsay  has 
composed  from  "The  Child's  Garden  of  Verses." 
Another  book  for  Christmas  is  Miss  Mary  Macleod's 
"  Stories  from  the  '  Faerie  Queene.'  " 

Mr.  Heinemann  will  publish  during  the  winter  Dr. 
Richard  Garnett's  "  History  of  Italian  Literature." 

A  new  story  by  Miss  Anna  Katharine  Green,  author 
of  "The  Leavenworth  Case,"  has  been  secured  by 
Messrs.  Putnam's  Sons.  It  is  called  "  Lost  Man's 
Lane." 

Mr.  J.  Y.  Simpson  is  publishing  through  Messrs. 
Blackwood  some  "  New  Lights  on  Siberia  ;  with  an 
Account  of  a  Journey  on  the  Great  Siberian  Iron 
Road." 

The  two  latest  additions  to  Messrs.  Black's  "  Literary 
Epoch  Series"  are  "Century  Prose,"  edited  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Fowler,  and  "Century  Poetry,"  for  which  Mr. 
A.  C.  Macdonnell  is  responsible. 

The  forthcoming  additions  to  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul's 
"  Pamphlet  Library  "  are  "  Religious  Pamphlets,"  the 
selection  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Percy 
Dearmer,  and  "  Dramatic  Pamphlets,"  edited  and  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Thomas  Seccombe. 

Mr.  David  Christie  Murray  has  been  particularly 
prolific  of  late  :  yet  another  book  is  in  preparation  by 
Mr.  Downey,  yclept  "A  Cockney  Columbus:  Travel 
and  Researches  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada, 
with  an  Excursion  to  the  Antipodes." 

Messrs.  T.  &  T.  Clark  have  several  weighty  works  in 
hand  for  the  autumn  season,  among  which  maybe  men- 
tioned the  authorized  translation  of  Professor  Christ- 
lieb's  "  Homiletic  :  Lectures  on  Preaching";  a  "His- 
tory of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age,"  by  Professor 
McGiffert ;  and  a  revised  edition  of  Professor  Driver's 
"  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament." 

Messrs.  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston  have  issued  a  capital 
coloured  war-map  of  the  North-West  Indian  frontier, 
with  the  scenes  of  the  present  hostilities  underlined  in 
red. 

The  "  Wolseley  Series  "  of  military  works  by  leading 
Continental  authorities  is  being  edited  for  Messrs. 
Kegan  Paul  by  Captain  Walter  H.  James.  The  first 
two  volumes  are  "  With  the  Royal  Headquarters  in 
1870-71,"  by  General  von  Verdy  du  Vernois,  and 
"  Letters  on  Strategy,"  by  the  late  Prince  Kraft 
Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen.  These  will  be  followed  by 
"Napoleon  as  a  Strategist,"  from  the  pen  of  Count 
York  von  Wartenberg,  and  "  The  Art  of  War,"  by 
Baron  von  der  Goltz. 
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A  concise  history  of  "The  English  Black  Monks  of 
St.  Benedict,"  from  the  coming-  of  St.  Augustine  to 
the  present  day,  has  been  prepared  by  the  Rev. 
Ethelred  L.  Taunton,  and  is  among  Mr.  Nimmo's 
autumn  productions. 

"Kings  of  the  Turf  "  is  the  suggestive  title  which 
"  Thormanby,"  of  sporting  fame,  has  given  to  his 
volume  of  racing  records.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson. 

SOME  LAW  BOOKS. 

"  Harris's  Principles  of  the  Criminal  Law."  Seventh  Edition. 
By  Charles  H.  Attenborough.  London  :  Stevens  & 
Haynes.  1897. 

WE  are  glad  to  see  that  "Harris's  Criminal  Law"  con- 
tinues to  hold  its  own  against  rivals,  for  we  regard  it  as 
a  model  book  of  its  kind.  It  was  primarily  intended  for 
students  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  crude  summary  or  mere 
cram  book,  and  the  present  edition — which  has  been  carefully 
revised  and  brought  up  to  date  by  Mr.  Attenborough,  although, 
of  course,  it  does  not  attempt  'to  displace  such  indispensable 
works  as  those  of  Archboldi  or  Roscoe— contains  such  a 
thorough  and  accurate  exposition  of  the  law  that  practitioners 
will  find  it  a  useful  guide  for  quick  reference,  especially  to 
recent  statutes.  The  procedure  of  the  Courts  from  those  of  first 
instance  to  the  Court  for  Crown  Cases  Reserved,  and  the 
detailed  stages  of  a  criminal  inquiry  are  explained  more  clearly 
than  in  any  book  we  have  met. 

"  Cardinal  Rules  of  Legal  Interpretation."  By  Edward  Beal. 
London  :  Stevens.  1897. 
Mr.  Beal  has  thrown  together  somewhat  loosely  a  long  list 
of  judicial  decisions  as  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  statutes, 
contracts,  wills,  deeds,  and  miscellaneous  instruments  of  all 
sorts.  The  work  ought  to  be  most  useful  for  reference, 
especially  as  it  is  provided  with  an  excellent  index  ;  but  it  is 
not  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word  a  book  at  all,  at  least  if 
originality  has  any  part  in  book-making,  for  from  end  to  end 
there  is  hardly  a  single  word  of  Mr.  Beal's  own.  It  is  rather  a 
reprint  of  a  very  copious  and  well-kept  note-book,  with  here 
and  there  an  explanatory  heading.  But  timidity  is  the  note  of 
all  our  modern  law  writers,  who  love  to  pile  quotation  on 
quotation  and  seem  to  think  that  to  disagree  with  a  judge  must 
be  something  not  far  short  of  high  treason.  And  yet  they 
know  in  their  daily  practice  that  the  decisions  of  judges  are 
constantly  reversed  by  higher  tribunals,  although  it  is  in  all 
cases  a  mere  toss-up  whether  the  decision  ever  reaches  such 
higher  tribunal.  The  idea  that  a  lawyer  in  court,  or  even  on 
the  bench,  is  something  altogether  higher  and  holier  than 
a  lawyer  in  his  study  is  essentially  erroneous,  for,  as  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen  said,  in  quoting  from  one  of  his  own  books,  a  lawyer 
in  writing  a  hook  is  often  able  to  give  more  careful  study  to 
the  subject  than  he  can  when  on  the  bench.  Let  us  have  the 
"authorities"  by  all  means  ;  but  let  writers  like  Mr.  Beal  pluck 
up  courage  to  write  real  books  for  themselves  and  to  remit 
the  extracts  to  their  proper  place  as  illustrations  of  the  text. 

"  The  Duties  and  Liabilities  of  Trustees."  By  Augustine 
Birrell,  Q.C.,  M.P.    London  :  Macmillan.  1897. 

No  one  can  complain  of  Mr.  Birrell  at  any  rate  that  he  gives 
too  many  authorities  and  too  little  comment.  He  comments 
daringly,  one  might  say  impudently,  on  the  most  sacred  of  legal 
anachronisms,  and  breaks  out  into  anecdotes  or  literary 
allusions  on  the  least  provocation.  We  hope  the  example 
will  not  be  followed,  for  your  normal  lawyer  jokes  with  so 
much  difficulty  that  the  result  would  be  painful.  But  in  Mr. 
Birrell's  case  the  humour  is  spontaneous  and  the  law  is  sound, 
and  so  it  is  impossible  to  find  fault  with  him.  We  rejoice  to  see 
also  that  he  has  something  to  say  about  our  preposterous  system 
of  law-making  :  "  Nobody  knows  what  goes  on  in  Parliament — 
our  laws  are  reformed  in  the  dead  of  night,  in  silence  and 
obscurity — yet  none  the  less  are  these  statutes,  unless  wholly 
unintelligible,  binding  alike  upon  the  most  headstrong  and 
self-opinionative  of  County  Court  Judges,  and  upon  the 
sublimer  beings  who,  regardless  of  authority,  occupy  the 
scarlet  benches  of  the  House  of  Lords."  We  wish  especially  to 
recommend  this  book  to  lay  readers  who  may  at  any  time 
become  trustees  without  quite  intending  it,  and  for  whose 
guidance  it  will  be  invaluable. 

"Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  1870."  By  Gerald  John  Wheeler. 
London  :  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode.  1897. 

This  is  rather  a  belated  pamphlet  on  the  Jameson  case  than 
a  law  book.  The  part  containing  the  text  of  the  Foreign  En- 
listment Act  and  other  English  Acts  of  the  time  of  George  II. 
and  George  III.,  the  American  Neutrality  Act,  1818,  and  a 
number  of  British  and  American  Cases  is  good  enough  so  far 
as  it  goes,  but  the  latter  portion,  entitled  "  Dr.  Jameson's 
Affair ;  some  History  of  South  Africa,"  is  mere  worthless 
padding.  If  half  the  book  were  cut  out  and  the  remainder  re- 
written, we  should  have  a  useful  little  treatise  on  a  much  mis- 
understood subject. 


"  Women  under  the  English  Law."     By  A.  R.  Cleveland. 
Hurst  &  Blackett.  1897. 

There  is  some  "fine  confused  reading"  in  this  book,  which 
wanders  over  the  whole  field  of  women's  rights  and  wrongs, 
the  authorities  cited  ranging  from  Tacitus  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  cuttings  from  the 
"  Evening  Standard."  The  general  idea  is  to  show  how  much 
freer,  better  and  happier  women  now  are  than  in  the  old  days 
when  the  law  was  full  of  cruel  restrictions  and  punishments 
from  the  brank  and  the  cucking  stool  to  burning  for  witchcraft 
or  boiling  alive  for  husband  poisoners.  Those  who  like 
interesting  anecdotes  about  women  in  the  olden  time  will  find 
them  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  book,  but  we  fear  we  can  assign  it  no 
greater  value. 

"  Curiosities  of  Law    and   Lawyers."     By  Croake  James. 
London:  Sampson  Low.  1897. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  a  new  edition  of  what  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  collection  of  legal  anecdotes  we  are  acquainted 
with.  A  volume  of  forensic  witticisms  would  be  heavy  reading 
if  taken  from  cover  to  cover,  but  for  occasional  reference  we 
have  found  this  book  most  refreshing.  Specimens  of  what 
passed  for  eloquence  at  different  periods,  instances  of  the  legal 
way  of  looking  at  things  and  of  the  roguery  that  passed  for  law 
in  the  old  days,  with  many  examples  of  judicial  brutality  or 
stupidity,  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  collection.  The  humour  of 
the  Bench  is  sometimes  rather  far-fetched,  but  there  is  one  very 
old  anecdote  that  is  worth  repeating,  since  it  has  the  merit  of 
being  true,  and  also  because  it  enshrines  an  example  of  a  per- 
fect judicial  repartee.  When  the  fanatic  Lacy  appeared  before 
Chief  Justice  Holt  and  declared  that  he  was  a  prophet  "  sent  by 
the  Lord  God  to  demand  a  nolle  prosequi  lor  his  servant,  John 
Atkins,  whom  thou  hast  cast  into  prison,"  Holt  replied,  "  Thou 
art  a  false  prophet  and  a  lying  knave.  If  the  Lord  God  had 
sent  thee,  it  would  have  been  to  the  Attorney-General,  for  He 
knows  that  it  belongeth  not  to  the  Chief  Justice  to  grant  a  nolle 
prosequi."  The  confidence  of  the  great  judge  that  the 
Almighty  was  well  versed  in  the  procedure  of  the  English 
Courts  and  his  indignation  at  the  imputation  of  bad  law  are 
exquisite. 

{For  Tliis  Week's  Books  see  page  4S0.) 

The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  r-eturn  rejected  Communications.  He 
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Upham's,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  at  The 
Harold  Wilson  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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Finest  Qualities,  Lowest  P  icss,  Exclusive  &  Original  Designs. 
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QUEEN'S  HALL. 
'UNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

Every  Sunday  at  3.30. 
Conductor,  Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 
The  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra  of  90  Performers. 
Organist,  Mr.  PERCY  PITT. 
Admission  Free  ;  Reserved  Seats,  3s.,  2s.,  is.,  and  1 


QUEEN'S  HALL. 
CATURDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

*J  Conductor,  Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 

The  Queen's  Hall  Symphony  Orchestra. 
SecondgConcerr,  To-day  at  3. 
Solo  Violin,  Mons.  A.  R1VARDE. 
Tickets,  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  and  is.,  of  usual  Agents  and  Robert  Newman's 
Box  Office,  Queen's  Hall,  Langham  Place,  \V. 
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The  NOVEMBER  Part  of 

THE  MAGAZINE 

OF  ART, 

Now  Ready,  price  Is.  4d.,  commences  a  NEW 
VOLUME,  and  is 

ENLAliGED  WITHOUT  INCREASE  OF  PRICE. 

It  includes  a  SPECIAL  ARTICLE  on 

SIR  JOHN  GILBERT,  R.A.    By  M.  H.  Spiel- 
mann.   With  16  Illustratione. 

A   PHOTOGRAYURE  of  a  PICTURE  by 

Signor  ANDREOTTI. 

PICTURE  in  COLOURS  :  "  The  Offering." 

By  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter,  P. R.A. 

A   PAPER  BY 

THE    LATE    LORD  LEIGHTON. 

The  NEW  DECORATION  of  ST.  PAUL'S. 

With  Photograplis  of  Mosaics  by  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond, 
R.A.,  hitherto  unpublished. 

The  QUEEN'S   TREASURES  of  ART, 

&c.  &c. 


CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  London,  and  all  Booksellers. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  LIST, 


BY  THE  EDITOR  OF  "  LITERATURE." 
In  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

THE  NEW  FICTION  and  OTHER  ESSAYS 

on  LITERARY  SUBJECTS.     By  H.  D.  Traill,  Author  of  "  The  New 

Lucian,"  "  The  Life  of  Sir  John  Franklin,"  &c. 
"  In  a  volume  of  '  Essays  on  Literary  Subjects  '  by  Mr.  Traill  we  expect  to  find 
much  sound,  robust,  and  well-informed  criticism  and  great  felicity  of  expression, 
and  in  the  present  volume  the  expectation  is  abundantly  fulfilled." — The  Times. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  MR.  F.  \V.  ROBINSON. 
Now  ready  at  all  Booksellers'  and  Libraries,  in  i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

YOUNG  NIN.    By  F.  W.  Robinson,  Author 

of  "  Grandmother's  Money  "  &c. 

NEW  STORY  by  Miss  DAVENPORT  ADAMS. 
Illustrated  by  HARRY  FURNISS. 
Ready  in  a  few  days,  in  i  vol.  crown  8vo.  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  4s 

MISS  SECRETARY  ETHEL:  a  Story  for 

Girls  of  To-day.  By  Ellinor  Davenport  Adams,  Author  of  "  The  Dis- 
agreeable Duke,"  "  Little  Miss  Conceit,"  &c.    Illustrated  by  Harry  Furniss. 

SECOND  EDITION  nearly  exhausted.    THIRD  EDITION  in  the  press. 

SUNSET.    By  Beatrice  Whitby.    In  i  vol. 

crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  The  world  of  novel-readers  will  be  pleased  to  see  Miss  Beatrice  Whitby's  name 
on  the  title-page  of  a  new  story.  '  Sunset '  will  fully  meet  the  expectations  of  her 
many  admirers,  while  for  those  (if  such  there  be)  who  may  not  know  1  The  Awaken- 
ing of  Mary  Fenwick  '  and  its  companions,  it  will  form  a  very  appetizin"  introduc- 
tion to  those  justly  popular  stories." — The  Globe. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 
Each  in  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.  price  3s.  6d. 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  MARY  FENWICK, 

[Sixteenth  Thousand. 

PART  OF  THE  PROPERTY.  !Sixth  Thousand. 

ONE  REASON  WHY.  [Sixth  Thousand. 

IN  THE  SUNTIME  OF  HER  YOUTH.  [Sixth  Thousand. 
MARY  FENWICK'S  DAUGHTER.         [Seventh  Thousand. 


LONDON:  HURST  &  BLACKETT,  LIMITED, 
13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W. 


A  SELECTION  OF 

GARDNER,  BARTON,  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS 


FRIENDS    OF   THE   MASTER   (Christ   and  His 

Friends).  By  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Winningtun  Ingram,  M.A.,  Canon  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  Author  of  "Work  in  Great  Cities"  (Third  Edition),  "The 
Men  who  Crucify  Christ"  (Second  Edition),  "Messengers,  Watchmen, 
Stewards,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  art  linen  boards,  is.  6d. 

NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "PLAIN  WORDS,'  "  PASTOR 
IN  PAROCHIA,"  &c. 

THE  CLOSED  DOOR  :  Instructions  and  Meditations  for 

Quiet  Days.  By  the  Right  Rev.  W.  Walsham  How,  D.D.,  first  Bishop  of 
Wakefield.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.  {Shortly. 

FAITH  and  SOCIAL  SERVICE.     By  the  Very  Rev. 

George  Hodges,  Dean  of  the  Theological  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  CHURCH  in  ENGLAND.    By  Canon  Overton. 

With  Maps.  Two  vols.  cr.  8vo.,  6s.  each.  Being  the  IX.  and  X.  Vols,  of 
"The  National  Churches."   Edited  by  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  M.A. 

AD   LUCEM  ;   or,  the  Ascent  of  Man  through  Christ. 

By  the  Rev.  Algernon  Barrington  Simeon,  M.A.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
Rector  of  Bigbury,  Devon ;  sometime  Warden  of  St.  Edward's  School, 
Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

MOHAMMEDANISM  :  Has  it  any  Future  ?    By  the  Rev. 

Charles  H.  Roiunson,  Lecturer  in  Hausain  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
Author  of  "  Hausa  Country."  With  Introduction  by  the  Bishop  of  Rifon. 
Crown  8vo.  is.  6d. 


ZIGZAG  FABLES.    By  J.  A.  Shepherd. 

printed  in  colours,  oblong,  pictorial,  paper  boards,  5s. 


Beautifully 

{Shortly. 


SONG  FLOWERS  :  from  "  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses." 

By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Set  to  Music  by  Katharine  M.  Ramsay. 
Introduction  by  S.  R.  Crockett.  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I. 
Demy  4to.  fancy  boards,  printed  on  superfine  paper,  7s.  6d. 

STORIES  for  CHILDREN  in  ILLUSTRATION  of  the 

LORD'S  PRAYER.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth,  Author  of  "  Farthings"  &c. 
Illustrated  by  Robert  Barnes,  Gordon  Browne,  M.  E.  Edwards,  and 
W.  H.  C.  Groome.    Square  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

STORIES  from  the  FAERIE  QUEENE.    By  Mary 

Macleod.  With  Introduction  by  Professor  Hales.  Illustrated  by  A.  G. 
Walker,  Sculptor.    Large  crown  8vo.  6s. 

NICCOLINA  NICCOLINI.    By  the  Author  of  "  Mdlle. 

Mori  "  &c.    Large  crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 

UNDER  the  DRAGON  THRONE.    By  L.  T.  Meade 

and  Robert  K.  Douglas.    Large  crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 

JACK'S  MATE.    By  M.  B.  Cox  (Noel  West),  Author  of 

"Left  on  the  Prairie."  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  F.  Feller.  Large 
crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 


MAUD  HUMPHREY'S  FINE  ART  COLOURED  BOOKS. 
BOOK  of  FAIRY  TALES. 
BOOK  of  PETS. 

LITTLE    GROWN-UPS.  [Nov,  ready. 

Large  4to.  ornamental  boards,  cloth  backs,  6s.  each. 


THE  BEST  MAGAZINE  TO  MAKE  SUNDAY  A  BRIGHT  AND  HAPPY 
DAY;  A  REAL  HELP  IN  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


250 
Original 
Illustrations 


SUNDAY 

READING 
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416 
Large  Pages 


The  New  Volume  now  ready,  3s.  pictorial  paper  boards  ;  5s.  cloth  extra, 
gilt  edges. 


"  Cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated.  The 
editor  has  succeeded  in  a  remarkable 
degree. 1 ' — Nonconform  ist. 

"We  know  of  no  better  magazine  of 
its  kind." — Church  Times. 

"As  good  as  ever." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


"Well  written,  well  illustrated,  well 
printed."— Morning  Post. 

"'Sunday'  might  aho  be  called 
Sunny  Days,  for  the  days  will  be  bright 
for  any  youngsters  who  get  it." 

Christian  World. 
"  Deservedly  a  favourite." 

Saturday  Review. 


LEADING    STRINGS  — THE     BABY'S  ANNUAL. 

Large  type.  Short  words.  Abundance  of  Pictures.  New  V  olume  now 
ready.    Illustrated  paper  boards,  is.  6d.  ;  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 
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;  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS, 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  IN  TWO  VOLS.  WITH  PORTRAITS. 
Crown  8vo.  15s.  net. 

THE  LETTERS  OF 

ELIZABETH   BARRETT  BROWNINO. 

Edited,  with  Biographical  Additions,  by 

FREDERIC    G.  KENYON. 

From  THE  TIMES.—"  The  series  of  letters  it  will  easily  be  understood  gives 
a  very  complete  picture  of  Mrs.  Browning's  life,  so  far  as  it  can  in  any  sense  be 
said  to  have  belonged  to  her  friends  and  the  world.  The  editor,  whose  name  is  a 
guarantee  that  he  is  the  right  man  for  the  work,  has  supplemented  the  letters  with 
a  slender  thread  of  narrative,  sufficient  to  make  of  these  two  volumes  a  thoroughly 
adequate  biography.  The  selection  of  the  letters  and  the  interposed  narrative 
are  both  done  with  excellent  taste." 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  "  THE  GREY  LADY." 
Now  ready,  with  12  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Arthur  Rackham.   Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE    GREY    LADY.     By  Henry  Seton  Merriman, 

Author  of  "  The  Sowers,"  "  With  Edged  Tools,"  "  In  Kedar's  Tents,"  &c. 
CHEAP  POPULAR  EDITION  OF  "  MARCELLA." 
Now  ready,  crown  8vo.  bound  in  limp  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

MARCELLA.   By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.   Cheap  Popular 

Edition. 

On  November  6,  with  Map,  large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  WAR  of  GREEK  INDEPENDENCE,  1821-1835. 

By  W.  Alison  Phillips,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Merton  College,  Senior 
Scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 

NEW  NOVEL  OF  SOUTH  AFRICAN  LIFE. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

JJUNT:  An  AFRIKANDER. 

By  ANNA  HOWARTH. 


THIRD  EDITION  NEARLY  SOLD  OUT.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

IN    KEDAR'S  TENTS. 

By  HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN, 

Author  of  "THE  SOWERS,'  "WITH  EDGED  TOOLS,"  &c. 

•'  A  story  that  by  the  fineness  of  its  workmanship,  and  by  the  interest  of  its  plot, 
must  yet  further  enhance  Mr.  Merriman's  popularity." — Daily  News. 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


NOW  READY  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS'. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF 

AUBREY    DE  VERE. 

1  vol.  with  Portrait,  demy  Svo.  16s. 

Spectator.—' '■'  The  'Recollections'  are  likely  to  be  widely  read,  for  they  will 
interest  all  readers." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "  There  are  brisk  studies  of  characer,  quaint  old-world 
stories,  bits  of  exquisite  descriptions,  excellent  jests,  anecdotes  of  famous  men." 

Morning  Post.— -"  These  '  Recollections'  will  appeal  to  many  sympathies,  per- 
sonal, political,  social,  literary  and  religious.  As  a  Catholic  the  author  enjoyed  the 
intimate  friendship  of  Cardinal  Newman  and  Cardinal  Manning,  and  these  pages 
throw  additional  and  interesting  sidelights  on  the  character  and  genius  of  each  of 
these  distinguished  men." 


A  MEMOIR  of  ANNE  J.  CLOUGH,  Principal 

of  Newnham  College,  Cambridge.  By  her  Niece,  Blanche  Clough.  With 
2  Portraits,  8vo.  12s.  6d.  [November  4. 

BENIN,  the  CITY  Of  BLOOD  :  an  Account 

of  the  Benin  Expedition.  By  R.  H.  Bacon,  Commander  R.N.  Illustrated 
by  W.  H.  Overend.    Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  and  LETTERS  of 

the  Right  Hon.  JOHN  ARTHUR  ROEBUCK,  Q.C.,  M.P.  Edited  by 
Robert  Eadon  Leader.   With  2  Portraits,  demy  8vo.  ifs.    {November  4. 

DEDICATED  BY  SPECIAL  PERMISSION  TO  HER  MAJESTY 
THE  QUEEN. 

OLD   ENGLISH   GLASSES  :  an  Account  of 

Glass  Drinking  Vessels  in  England  from  Early  Times  to  the  End  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  By  Albert  Hartshorne,  F.S.A.  Illustrated  by 
about  70  Tinted  Plates  and  several  hundred  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Super- 
royal  4to.  £3  3s.  net. 

Times. — "  An  important  contribution  to  the  library  of  the  serious  antiquary  and 
collector." 

THE  CHIPPENDALE  PERIOD  in  ENGLISH 

FURNITURE.     By  K.  Warren  Clouston.    With  200  Illustrations  by 
the  Author.     Demy  4to.  handsomely  bound,  21s.  net.     (In  conjunction  with 
Messrs.  Debenham  &  Freebody.) 
P.^y  Telegraph.—"  This  handsome  volume  is  enriched  with  illustrations  which 
will  be  of  great  value  to  collectors,  and  of  interest  to  any  person  of  taste.    It  fills 
a  distinct  gap  in  the  annals  of  art  and  that  in  a  manner  not  too  technical  for  the 
fnihstme  in  search  of  enlightenment." 


EDWARD  ARNOLD,  LONDON  AND  NEW  YORK. 


MESSRS.  BELL'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


FULL    PROSPECTUSES  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


2  vols,  imperial  8vo.  £2  10s.  net. 

A  HISTORY  of  RENAISSANCE  ARCHI- 

TECTURE  in  ENGLAND.  a.d.  1500-1800.  By  Reginald 
Blomfield,  M.A. ,  Author  of  "The  Formal  Garden  in  England." 
With  150  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  the  Author,  and  90  Plates 
from  Photographs  and  old  Prints  and  Drawings. 

"Two  handsome  and  lavishly  illustrated  volumes  Mr.  Blomfield  writes 

well  and  with  admirable  lucidity,  and  has  acquitted  himself  of  a  great  task,  spread 
over  a  wide  field,  with  good  judgment  and  an  educated  taste." — Standard. 

"  Mr.  Blomfield's  book  is  the  most  thorough  and  scholarly  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  English  architecture  which  we  remember  for  many  years." 

Daily  Chronicle. 


Imperial  8vo.  25s.  net. 

WILLIAM  MORRIS  :  His  Art,  His  Writings, 

and  His  Public  Life.  By  Aymer  Vallance,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With 
60  Illustrations,  including  a  Coloured  Plate  and  Portrait. 

"  This  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  beautiful  book.  It  is  printed  in  a  simple  and  beau- 
tiful type,  and  illustrated  by  plates  of  Morris's  designs  or  finished  results  in  nearly 
all  the  arts  of  which  he  was  a  master.  It  contains  a  reproduction  of  a  good  photo- 
graph, and  a  complete  list  of  everything  that  Morris  wrote  It  is  a  book 

which  for  its  substance  should  be  read  by  every  true  workman,  that  is  to  say  by 
every  one  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  feel  any  genuine  pleasure  or  enthu- 
siasm in  his  work." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  The  book  which  Mr.  Vallance  has  written  is  sent  out  in  a  form  worthy  of  its 
subject  ;  the  paper  and  printing  are  all  that  the  most  fastidious  could  desire,  and 
the  selection  of  illustrations  is  thoroughly  representative."— Scotsman. 


Large  post  8vo.  6s. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  HEROINES.  Character- 

istics  of  Women.  By  Mrs.  Jameson.  Illustrated  with  25  Collotype 
Reproductions  of  Portraits  of  celebrated  Actresses  in  the  various 
characters,  and  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  Miss  Ellen  Terry  as  Lady 
Macbeth,  by  John  Sargent,  R.A. 


4  vols,  pott  4to.  36s.  net. 

VASARI'S  LIVES  :  a  Selection  of  Seventy  of 

the  Lives.  Edited  and  Annotated  in  the  light  of  modern  discoveries 
by  E.  H.  and  E.  W.  Blashfield  and  A.  A.  Hopkins.  Illustrated. 


POEMS  by  JOHN  KEATS.    Illustrated  and 

Decorated  by  Robert  Anning  Bell.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Professor  Walter  Raleigh,  M.A.   Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

"  Elegantly  printed  and  bound,  this  edition  of  Keats  is  altogether  a  most  desir- 
able book." — Daily  Mail. 

"  Such  an  edition  of  Keats  as  this  will  be  a  joy  for  ever." — Birmingham  Gazette. 

"  The  book  has  been  got  out  with  taste.  It  is  printed  in  bold  type  on  strong 
paper,  bound  in  ornamental  boards,  and  very  prettily  illustrated." — Scotsman. 

"  For  the  drawings  we  have  nothing  but  praise."—  Globe. 


Small  colombier  8vo.  25s.  net. 

THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH  :  His  Life  and 

Works.  By  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell  (N.  D'Anvers).  With  58  Illustra- 
tions in  Photogravure  and  Half-tone.    Binding  by  Gleeson  White. 


The   Connoisseur  Series. 

NEW  VOLUMES.    Demy  8vo. 

BRITISH  HISTORICAL  PORTRAITS.  Some 

Notes  on  the  Painted  Portraits  of  Celebrated  Characters.    By  H.  B. 
Wheatley.    With  71  Illustrations  taken  direct  from  the  Originals 
at  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  and  elsewhere.    10s.  6d.  net. 
"_A  very  conscientious,  comprehensive,  and  valuable  book  is  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley's 
'  Historical  Portraits.'    His  handsome  volume  is,  moreover,  richly  illustrated  with 
many  interesting  portraits,  excellently  reproduced,  which  no  one  can  fail  to  appre- 
ciate.    As  a  contribution  towards  a  study  of  what  is  undoubtedly  an  important 
branch  of  our  national  history  Mr.  Wheatley's  painstaking  and  intelligent  work  is 
worthy  of  all  commendation."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

PORTRAIT  MINIATURES,  from  the  time  of 

Holbein  (1631)  to  that  of  Sir  William  Ross  (i860).  A  Handbook 
for  Collectors.  By  G.  C  Williamson,  Litt.D.,  Author  of  "  John 
Russell,  R.A.,"  "  Richard  Cosway,  R.A.,"  &c.  With  194  Illustra- 
tions.   12s.  6d.  net. 


New  Yolumes  of  Bohn's  Libraries. 

VOL.   II.  OF  SWIFT'S  PROSE  WORKS. 

THE  JOURNAL  to  STELLA.     Edited  by 

F.  Ryland,  M.A.  With  a  Facsimile  Letter  and  2  Portraits  of 
Stella.    3s.  6d. 

THE  WORKS  of  GEORGE  BERKELEY, 

Bishop  of  Cloyne.  Edited  by  George  Sampson.  With  a  Biographical 
Introduction  by  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.  3  vols.  5s. 
each.  [Vol.  I.  ready. 


London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Adhesive  Postage  Stamps  of  Europe,  The  (W.  A.  S.  Westohy).    Upcott  Gill.  is. 
American  Contributions  to  Civilization  (C  W.  Elliot).    Unwin.    10s.  6d. 
American  Revolution,  The  Literary  History  of  the  (M.  C.  Tyler).  Putnams. 

12s.  6d. 
Argosy,  The  (November). 

Australia,  Western,  My  Fourth  Tour  in  (A.  F.  Calvert).    Heinemann.  2ij. 
Bath  and  Bristol,  Guide  to  (A.  R.  Hope  Moncrieff).  Black. 
Belgravia  (November). 
Blackwood's  Magazine  (November). 
Boxing  (R.  G.  Allanson-Winn).    Innes.  5s. 

Bride  of  Lammermoor,  The  (Sir  Walter  Scott).    Service  &  Paton.    2s.  6d. 
British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Books.  Clowes. 

Browning,  E.  L.,  The  Letters  of  (2  vols.)(F.  G.  Kenyon).    Smith,  Elder.  15s. 
Carstairs  of  Castle  Craig,  The  (H.  Carmichael).    Sampson  Low. 
Chirrupee  (E.  Boyd  Bayly).    Hodder.  is. 

Christ  of  History  and  of  Experience,  The  (D.  W.  Forrest).    Clark.    10s.  tj. 

Clerk  of  Oxford,  A  (E.  Everett-Green).    Nelson.  5*. 

Coleridge,  The  Poetry  of  (Richard  Garnett)     Lawrence  &  Bullen. 

Colonel  Bogey's  Sketch  Book  (R.  Andre).    Longmans,    2s.  6d. 

Companions  of  Jesus,  The.    Sunday  School  Union.    3s.  6d. 

Contemporary  Review,  The  (November). 

Cornhill  Magazine,  The  (November). 

Cousin  Tom  (W.  Turville).    Ash  Partners,  js. 

Danish  Fairy  Tales  and  Legends  (H.  C.  Andersen).    Bliss,  Sands.    2s.  6d. 

Darton's  Leading  Strings.    Gardner,  Darton.    is.  6d. 

Decorative  Heraldry  (G.  W.  Eve).    Bell.    10s.  6d. 

Disease,  The  Origin  of  (Arthur  V.  Meigs).    Lippinco.ts.  21J. 

Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  Alighieri  (Oscar  Kuhns).  Crowell. 

Dr.  Burleigh's  Boys  (Charles  Edwardes).    Griffith,  Farran.  $s. 

Dram-Shop,  The  (Emile  Zola).    Chatto  &  Windus.    3$.  6d. 

Edison,  The  Story  of  (Frank  Mundell'.    Jarrold.  2s. 

England,  A  History  of  (H.  O.  Arnold-Forster).    Cassell.  5s. 

Fate  of  Woman,  The  (Francis  Short).    Macqueen.    3.?.  6d. 

For  His  Country's  Sake  (L.  M.  P.  Black).    Horace  Cox. 

For  Treasure  Bound  (H.  Collingwood).    Griffith,  Farran.  5.?. 

Fortnightly  Review,  The  (November). 

George  Stirling's  Heritage  (M.  Stark).    SkJffington.  6s. 

German  Literature,  Special  Forces  in  (K.  Francke).    Holt.  10s. 

Gesta  Typographica  (Chas.  F.  Jacobi).    Mathews.    3s.  6d. 

Grey  Lady,  The(H.  S.  Merriman).    Smith,  Elder.  6s. 

Handley  Cross  (2  vols.)  (by  Author  of  "  Jorrocks'  Jaunts").    Lawrence  &  Bullen. 
if. 

Happy  Exile,  The  (H.  D.  Lowry).    Lane.  6s. 

Hardy  Perennials  and  Old-Fashioned  Garden  Flowers  (J.  Wood).    Upcott  Gill. 
3s.  6d. 

Harper's  Monthly  Magazine  (November). 

Havkshead  Parish  Register  (H.  S.  Cowper).    Bemrose.    31$.  6d. 

Hawthorne's  First  Diary  (S.  T.  Pickard).    Kegan  Paul.    3s.  6d. 

Hernani  the  Jew  (A.  N.  Horner).    Sampson  Low. 

Human  Odds  and  Ends  (George  Gissing).    Lawrence  &  Bullen. 

Hypnotism,  The  Elements  of  (R.  H.  Vincent).    Kegan  Paul.  5f. 

If  I  were  God  (R.  Le  Gallienne).    Bowden.    is.  6d. 

In  the  Permanent  Way  (F.  A.  Steel).    Heinemann.  6s. 

Jack-All- Alone,  His  Cruises(F.  Cowper).    Upcott  Gill.    3s.  6d. 

Jenny  (Mrs.  E.  Cartwright).    Gardner,  Darton.  2s. 

Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  The  (October). 

John  Marmaduke  (S.  H.  Church).    Putnams.  6s. 

Knights  of  the  White  Rose,  The  (G.  Griffith).    White.    3s.  6d. 

Lady  of  Holt  Dene,  The  (Emma  Marshall).    Griffith,  Farran.  5s. 

Laughter  of  Peterkin  (Fiona  Macleod).    Constable.  6s. 

Lettere  d' un  Marito  alia  Moglie  Morta  (A.  Caccianiga).  Milano. 

Life  of  Life  (Arthur  L.  Salmon).    Blackwood.    2s.  6d. 

Light  Visible  and  Invisible.    Macmillan.  6s. 

Limited  Success,  A  (Sarah  Pitt).    Cassell.  6s. 

Longman's  Magazine  (November). 

Magazine  of  Art,  The  (May  to  October,  1897).    Cassell.    ioj.  6d. 
Malan,  Solomon  Ca;sar  (A.  N.  Malan).    Murray.  i8f. 
Mansfield  Park  (Jane  Austen).    Macmillan.    3s.  6d. 
Marcella  (Mrs.  Humphry  Ward).    Smith,  Elder.    2s.  6d. 
Mark  Tillotson  (James  Baker).    Chapman  &  Hall.    3s.  6d. 
Mayo  College,  The  (H.  Sherring)  (2  vols.)  Thacker. 
Monetary  Problems  and  Reforms  (C.  H.  Swan).    Putnams.  4s. 
National  Review,  The  (November). 
Naval  Oiary  and  Handbook,  1898.    Witherby.  3$. 

New  Testament  Stories  (E.  A.  Macdonald).    Sunday  School  Union,  is. 

Newton  Forster  (Captain  Marryat).    Macmi  lan.    35.  6d. 

Niccolina  Niccolini  (by  Author  of  "  Mile.  Mori").    Gardner,  Darton.  6s. 

Nights  with  an  Old  Gunner  (C.  J.  Cornish).    Seeley.  6s. 

Old  Rome  and  the  New,  and  Other  Stories  (W.  J.  Stillman).    Richards.  5$. 

Pepita  of  the  Pagoda  (T.  Hopkins).    Arrowsmith.  is. 

Portrait  Miniatures  (G.  C.  Williamson).    Bell.    12s.  6d. 

Profitable  Poultry  Farming  (J.  H.  Sutclifie).    Upcott  Gill.  is. 

Psychical  Research,  Studies  in  (F.  Podmore).    Kegan  Paul.  12s. 

Race  of  To-day,  The  (Lord  Granville  Gordon).    White.  6s. 

Religions  of  Primitive  Peoples  (U.  G.  Brinton).    Putnams.  6s. 

Reliquary  and  Illustrated  Arch.tologist,  The  (J.  R.  Allen).    Bemrose.  12$. 

Return  of  Chaos,  The  (C.  M.  Salter).    Kegan  Paul.  6s. 

Seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  The  (E.  Hodder).    Nisbet.    2s.  6d. 

Shakespeare's  Heroines  (Anna  Jameson).    Bell.  6s. 

Sound  Money  Monographs  (W.  C.  Cornwell).    Putnams.  41. 

South  Africa,  The  Guide  to  (A.  S.  and  G.  Brown).  Sampson  Low.    2s.  6d. 

Stray  Military  Papers  (H.  W.  L.  Hime).    Longmans.    7.?.  6d. 

Subconscious  Self  and  its  Relation  to  Education  and  Health  (Louis  Waldstein). 

Richards.    3s.  6d. 
Tales  from  the  Veld  (E.  Granville).    Chatto  &  Windus. 
Temple  Bar  (November). 

Theological  Educator  (Dr.  James  Orr).     Hodder.    2s.  6d. 

(Three  Admira's,  The  (W.  H.  G.  Kingston).    Griffith,  Farran.    3s.  61. 

Three  Commanders (W.  H.  G.  Kingston).    Griffith,  Farran.    3s.  6d. 

Tree  of  Life,  The  (Netta  Syrett).    Lane.  6s. 

Unexpected  Guests,  The  (W.  D.  Howells\  Douglas. 

Valentine  (Curtis  Vorke).    Jarrold.  6s. 

Vandrad  the  Viking  (J.  Storer  Clouston).    Nelson.  2s. 

Voices  in  the  Twilight  (L.  Cranmer  Byng).    Watts,    is.  6d. 

Wee  Doggie  (E.  C.  Traice).    Nelson,  is. 

Winter  Meteorology  of  Egypt  and  its  Influence  on  Disease  (H.  E.  Leigh  Canney). 

Bailliere.    3$.  6d. 
Witch-Wife,  The  (Sarah  Tytler).    Chatto  &  Windus. 

With  the  Royal  Headquarters  (Gen.  J.  von  Verdy  du  Vernois).    Kegan  Paul, 
iof.  6d. 

Woman  at  Home,  The  (November). 
Wordsworth  (Andrew  Lang).    Longmans.  6s. 

Wrothams  of  Wrotham  Court,  The  (F.  H.  Freshfield).    Cassell.  5.?. 
Xenophon,  The  Works  of  (Vol.  3,  Part  I.)  (H.  G.  Dakyns).    Macmillan.    10s.  6d. 
Xenophon,  The  Works  of  (Vol.  3,  Part  II.)  (H.  G.  Dakyns).    Macmillan.  5*. 
Y.W.C.A.  Sketches,  r897.    British  National  Council,  is. 
Zone  of  Fire,  The  (Headon  Hill).    Pearson.  6s. 


T\RURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL.— Managing  Director, 

-L'  Arthur  Collins.  Every  Evening  at  7.30,  and  Morning  Performance  every 
baturday  at  1.30.    "  The  White  Heather.      For  full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address  :  "BOOKMEN.  LONDON."   Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 
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I7MPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY   EVENING,  UNDER 

ONE  FLAG  and  MONTE  CR1STO.     Grand  Variety  Entertainment. 

Doors  open  at  7.45. 

-£10,000. — WANTED,  few  PERSONS   to  SUBSCRIBE 

°y  same  and  form  a  private  COMPANY  or  SYNDICATE  to  develope  into 
Limited  Company  of  a  well-known  article  (Industrial).  50  per  cent,  guaranteed  on 
formation.— Address,  Alpha,  care  of  Mather  &  Ciowther,  Limited,  New  Bridge 
Street,  E.C. 

J7ASTBOURNE. — Lady  Cunliffe  has  personal  knowledge  of 

the  happy  life  and  careful  training  bestowed  on  a  few  GIRLS  in  a  very 
PRIVATE  SCHOOL,  delightfully  domiciled.  Its  Principal  has  also  the  warm 
recommendation  of  Lady  Elphinstone,  Lady  Stirling,  and  others  whose  daughters 
were  her  pupils.— For  details,  address  "  H.  M.,"  Avonmore,  Meads,  Eastbourne. 


BOURNEMOUTH.- Gorse  Cliff,  Boscombe  Chine.— School 

for  BOYS  from  6  to  r4.  Resident  Masters,  Governess.  Stands  high,  faces 
South,  overlooks  Sea.  Private  field  for  Games.  Fees,  60-80-100  guineas.— Mrs. 
JAMES  MACDONELL. 

C^AREFUL  PRIVATE  TUITION  DAILY.— A  TUTOR 

^  of  large,  successful  experience  desires  a  COMPANION  PUPIL  for  Two 
Lads  who  are  to  Read  with  him  for  a  year.  Would  suit  one  who  has  failed  or  con- 
templates facing  a  public  examination.  Moderate  terms. — J.  C.  Cooke,  B.A. , 
7  Hogarth  Road,  Cromwell  Road,  S.W. 

J-JOME  EDUCATION  in  SWITZERLAND.— A  LADY 

is  prepared  to  bring  up,  and  thoroughly  educate,  Two  or  Three  GIRLS 
between  ages  6  and  16,  or  delicate  BOYS  under  12  years.  Children  from  India, 
Africa,  or  Colonies  preferred.  References  required  as  well  as  given. — For  terms, 
apply  Mrs.  Horsfokd,  Villa  Beaulieu,  Lausanne,  Switzerland  ;  or  Messrs.  Holmes, 
Gore,  and  Watson,  Solicitors,  Bristol,  England. 

T300KS. — ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book, 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 


EPPS'S 

GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 

COCOA. 


AVONDALE  HOTEL,  LONDON. 

HOTEL     AND  RESTAURANT, 

PICCADILLY. 
EXCELLENT  CUISINE. 
Piccadilly,  the  Best  Position  in  London. 

Proprietors— MM.  |  eugEne,  From  the  Savoy. 

TORINO  CAFE  RESTAURANT, 

45,  OXFORD  STREET,  45. 

E.  TIRINANZI. 
TABLE  D'HOTE  DINNER  FROM   5   TILL  9. 

Service  a  la  Carte, 
private  dining  rooms  for  parties. 

Wines,  Spirits,  Beer  and  Cigars  of  the  Best  Quality. 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

(TEMPERANCE), 
FACING  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM, 
GREAT    RUSSELL    STREET,  LONDON. 

This  newly  erected  and  commodious  Hotel  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the 
requirements  of  those  who  desire  all  the  conveniences  and  advantages  of 
the  larger  modern  licensed  hotels  at  moderate  charges.  Passenger  lift. 
Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Bath-rooms  on  every  floor.  Spacious  Dining, 
Drawing,  Writing,  Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms.  All  Floors  Fireproof. 
Perfect  Sanitation.    Night  Porter. 

Full  Tariff  and  Testimonials  post  free  on  application. 

Telegraphic  address :  "Thackeray,  London."      Proprietor— J.  TRUSLOVE. 


SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens. 


Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day ;  for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  o< 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 


SAVOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  flays 
during  Dinner  and  Suffer. 

Managers  {  £  ECHFNARD.         CW  de  Cuisin'  1  Ma,tre  ESC0FFIER* 

GRAND   HOTEL,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO/S  LIST. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE. 

A  NEW  VOLUME  BEGINS  with  the 
NOVEMBER  NUMBER  of 

THE  CENTURY 

MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated.     Price  Is.  4d.  each  number. 
Annual  Subscription,  16s. 


Some  of  the  Principal  Features  for  the 
Coming  Year; — 

TENNYSON  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

The  Poet's  Life  at  Farringford,  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  CENTURY  will  publish  in  November  and  December  some  highly 
interesting  sketches  of  Lord  Tennvson,  his  wife,  brothers,  and  other 
members  of  his  family,  and  his  more  intimate  friends.  Tennyson's 
residence  of  "  Farringford"  is  described  in  these  papers  ;  and  unpublished 
reminiscences  are  given  from  several  among  those  who  enjoyed  the 
companionship  of  the  poet.  The  articles  will  be  profusely  illustrated,  and 
are  published  with  the  consent  of  the  present  Lord  Tennyson. 

A    NEW   NOVEL   OF    NEW   YORK  LIFE. 

"GOOD  AMERICANS." 

By  Mrs.  BURTON  HARRISON. 

"  GALLOPS." 

Sketches  of  the  Horse  as  a  Member  of  Society. 

By  DAVID  GRAY. 
The  Ride  of  His  Life."         "  The  Parish  of  St.  Thomas  Equinus." 
"  How^the  F.B.L.  was  Stumped." 
"  Braybrooke's  Double  Event  Steeplechase." 

A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  DR.  S.  WEIR  MITCHELL. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  FRANCOIS, 

Foundling,  Adventurer,  Juggler,  Fencing-Master,  and 
Servant  during  the  French  Revolution. 

MAXIMILIAN  IN  MEXICO. 

A  Woman's  Reminiscences  of  the  French  Intervention. 

By  SARA  Y.  STEVENSON. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

The  NOVEMBER  NUMBER  (first  of  a  New  Volume)  CONTAINS 

TENNYSON  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

Mrs.  Cameron,  her  Friends,  and  her  Photographs.    Tennyson,  Watts, 
Taylor,  Herschel.     By  V.  C.  SCOTT  O'CONNOR. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

The  NOVEMBER  NUMBER  (first  of  a  New  Volume)  CONTAINS 

THE  STORY  OF  CHITRAL. 

The  Heroic  Defence  for  Seven  Weeks  by  the  British  Garrison  of  Fort 
Chitral,  on  the  Indian  Border. 

By  CHARLES  LOWE.    Illustrated  by  R.  CATON  Woodville. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

The  NOVEMBER  NUMBER  (first  of  a  New  Volume)  CONTAINS 

ANDREE'S  FLIGHT  INTO  THE 
UNKNOWN. 

Impressions  and  Photographs  of  an  Eye-Witness. 
By  JONAS  STADLING. 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  SULTAN 
ABDUL  HAMID. 

By  the  Honourable  A.  W.  TERRELL,  lately  United  States  Minister  at 
Constantinople. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


ALFRED  LORD  TENNYSON  :  a  Memoir. 

By  his  Son.  With  Photogravure  Portraits  of  I  ord  Ternyson,  Lady  Tenny- 
son, &c.  Facsimiles  of  Portions  of  Poems,  and  Illustrations  after  Pictures  by 
G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  Samuel  Laurence,  Mrs.  Allingham,  Richard  Doyle, 
Biscombe  Gardner,  &c.    2  vols,  medium  8vo.  36s.  net. 

HUGH  THOMSON'S  NEW  VOLUME. 

MANSFIELD  PARK.    By  Jane  Austen.   With  40  Illus- 

trations  by  Hugh  Thomson,  and  an  Introduction  by  Austin  Doiison. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  uncut  edges,  3s.  6d.  "Peacock"  Edition.  Cloth 
elegant,  5s.  [Illustrated  Standard  Novels. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

CORLEONE  :  a  Tale  of  Sicily.    In  2  vols,  globe  8vo.  12s. 

Illustrated  by  ROSIE  M.  M.  PITMAN. 

UNDINE.   By  F.  De  La  Motte  Fouque.    With  63  Illus- 

trations,  Initials,  Chapter  Headings,  and  Tailpieces  by  Rosie  M.  M.  Pitman. 
Extra  crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  6s. 
GLOBE. — "  Much  quaintness  and  variety  of  fancy  is  shown  by  the  artist,  who  has 
entered  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  Fouque's  famous  story." 

NEW  BOOK  BY  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

"  CAPTAINS  COURAGEOUS  :  "  a  Story  of  the  Grand 

Banks.  By  Rudvard  Kipling.  Illustrated  by  I.  W.  Taber.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth  gilt,  6s. 

DAILY  NEIVS. — "  It  will  cast  its  spell  upon  those  who  are  captivated  by  the 
spectacle  of  life  seen  by  eyes  that  ?ee,  and  to  those  who  are  suscept.l  le  to  the  appeal 
of  the  ocean,  the  sentiment  of  which  pervades  the  book  like  an  atn^phere." 

BY  THE  LATE  FRANCIS  T.  PALGRAVE. 

THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY  (Second  Series).  Selected 

from  the  best  Songs  and  Lyrical  Poems  in  the  English  Languaee  and 
arraneed  with  Notes  by  Francis  T.  P^i.grave,  late  Professor  of  Poetry  in 
ihe  University  of  Oxford.  2s.  6d.  net.  First  and  Second  Serits,  gilt  backs,  in 
box,  5s.  net. 

In  2  vols,  globe  8vo.  ics. 

POEMS  Of  THOMAS   HOOD.     Edited  with  Prefatory 

Memoir  by  Alfred  Ainger.  Vol.  1,  Serious  Poems  ;  Vol.  2,  Poems  of  Wit 
and  Humour.    With  Vignettes  and  Portraits.  [Eversley  Series. 

GLOBE. — "  It  is,  we  should  say,  the  most  thoroughly  acceptable  edition  of  the 

poems  now  available — type,  paper,  and  binding  being  of  the  neatest,  and  the  editor's 

share  of  the  work  being  very  valuable." 

In  Two  Volumes.    Extra  crown  8vo.  17s.  net. 

PHILOSOPHICAL    LECTURES   and   REMAINS  of 

RICHARD  LEWIS  NETTLESHIP,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.  Edited,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch,  by  Professor  A.  C.  Bradley 
and  G.  R.  Benson.    With  Portraits. 

Volume  III.,  Parts  I.  and  II.,  now  ready. 

THE  WORKS  Of  XENOPHON.   Translated  into  English 

with  Introductions  and  Notes  by  H.  G.  Dakyns,  M.A.    In  four  volumes. 

Vol.  III.,  Part  I.— The  MEMORABILIA  and  APOLOGY,  the  ECO- 
NOMIST, the  SYMPOSIUM,  and  HIERO.    Crown  8vo.  ios.  6d. 

Vol.  III.,  Part  II.— THREE  ESSAYS:  On  the  Duties  of  a  Cavalry 
General ;  on  Horsemanship  ;  and  on  Hunting.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Extra  crown  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

A  HANDBOOK  of  EUROPEAN  HISTORY,  476-1871. 

Chronologically  arranged.  By  Arthur  Hassall,  M.A.,  Student,  Tutor, 
and  formerly  Censor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

SKETCHES  from  OLD  VIRGINIA.   By  A.  G.  Bradley. 

TIMES. — "  The  characters  he  describes  are  racy  of  the  soil,  and  he  paints  their 
lives,  occupations,  and  sports  with  a  singularly  graceful  and  sympathetic  pen,  with 
a  gentle  and  subdued  humour,  which  is  finely  attuned  to  the  spirit  of  bis  theme,  with 
the  relish  of  a  sportsman  whose  love  of  sport  is  only  a  phase  of  his  love  of  nature, 
and  with  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the  more  imaginative  aspects  of  scenery." 

8  PWBESNEW  BOOK  BY  SILVANUS  P.  THOMPSON,_p.Sr 


LIGHT,  VISIBLE  and  INVISIBLE  :  a  Series  of  Lectures 

delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  at  Christmas,  1896.  By 
Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  &c.  With  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.  6s.  net. 


AUSTRAL-ENGLISH 


8vo.  16s. 

a  Dictionary  of  Australian  Words, 


Phrases,  and  Usages,  with  those  Aboriginal-Australian  and  Maori  Word's 
which  have  become  incorporated  in  the  language  and  the  commoner  scientific 
words  that  have  had  their  origin  in  Australasia.  By  Edward  E.  Morris, 
M.A.  Oxon.,  Professor  of  English,  French,  and  German  Languages  and 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Melbourne. 

BY  SIR  ARCHIBALD  GEIKIE,  F.R.S. 

THE  FOUNDERS  of  GEOLOGY  :  a  Series  of  Lectures 

by  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  F.R.S. ,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxford,  &  c.  Extra 
crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 
ILLUSTRATED   STANDARD   NO VELS.-New  Volume. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  antique  paper,  3s.  6d. ;  "  Peacock  "  Edition,  gilt  sides, 
back,  and  edges,  5s. 

NEWTON  FORSTER  ;  or,  the  Merchant  Service.  By 

Captain  Marhyat.  Illustrated  by  E.  J.  Sullivan.  With  an  Introduction 
by  David  Han  nay. 


NOVEMBER  NUMBER. 

MACMILLAN'S 


I.q.v  ready,  price  is. 

MAGAZINE. 


Contents. 


THE  DIARY  OF  A  PRIVATE 
SOLDIER  IN  THE  PENIN- 
SULAR WAR.  Edited  by  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Willoughby  Verner,  late 
Rifle  Brigade. 

THE  MEETING  OF  HORACE 
AND  VIRGIL.  By  Professor 
Ramsay. 


A  NEW  ACADEMY. 

A   PHILOSOPHERS  ROMANCE. 

By  John  Bhwick.  Chaps.  I.— III. 
THE  MURDER  OF  THE  DUKE 

OF  GANDIA.  By  A.  H.  Norway. 
TENNYSON.  By  Stephen  Gwynn. 
AMERICAN  DIPLOMACY. 


NEW  VOLUME  BEGINS  WITH  THE  NOVEMBER  NUMBER  OF 

THE  ST.  NICHOLAS  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.    Price  is.  each  Number.    Annual  Subscription,  12s. 
Contains  the  OPENING  CHAPTERS  OF  TWO  NEW  STORIES:— 
THE  BUCCANEERS  OF  OUR  COAST.    By  F.  R.  Stockton. 
WITH  THE  BLACK.  PRINCE.    By  W.  O.  Stoldard. 
And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles. 


MACMILLAN  &   CO.,   Ltd.,   ST.   MARTIN'S  STREET,   LONDON,  W.C. 
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WILLIAM  NICHOLSON'S 

ALPHABET. 


IN  THREE  EDITIONS. 

1.  The  ORDINARY  EDITION, 
Lithographed  on  cartridge  paper,  i2h  in. 
by  10  in.,  Picture  Boards,  price  5s. 

2.  On  Van  Gelder's  Hand-made  paper, 
mounted  on  brown  paper,  cloth,  price 
12s.  6d.  net. 

3.  A  few  Copies  printed  direct  from 
the  Woodblocks,  and  Hand-Coloured 
by  the  Artist,  each  Design  mounted  on 
board  in  vellum  Portfolio,  price  £21 
net. 

An  Illustrated  Prospectus  on  Application. 

This  New  Alphabet  is  beautifully 
printed  in  colours.  The  cheaper  edi- 
tions, though  not  actually  worked  upon 
by  the  Artist's  own  hand,  are  exact  and 
faithful  reproductions  in  colour  of  the 
original  designs. 


NEW  LETTERS  OF   NAPOLEON  I. 

Omitted  from  the  Collection  published  under  the  auspices  of 
Napoleon  III. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Lady  MARY  LOYD. 

1  vol.  demy  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  15s.  net.  [Shortly. 

The  SPECTATOR. — "  These  letters  amaze,  even  frighten  the  reader.  Here  Napoleon  is  revealed  in  his 
most  Napoleonic  guise,  and  his  character  loses  nothing  by  the  revelation.  The  style  in  which  they  are  written 
is  a  model  of  conciseness  and  suitability.  The  writer  who  should  strive  to  get  the  greatest  effect  out  of  the  fewest 
words  could  not  do  better  than  study  these  incomparable  despatches." 


A  HISTORY  OF  DANCING,  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  Our 

Own  Times.  From  the  French  of  Gaston  Vuillier.  With  25  Plates  in  Photogravure  and  about  400 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  1  vol.  4to.  36s.  net.  Also  35  Copies  printed  on  Japanese  Vellum  (containing  3 
additional  Plates),  with  a  duplicate  set  of  the  Plates  on  India  paper  for  framing.  Each  Copy  numbered 
and  signed,  Twelve  Guineas  net.  [Shortly.  '3 

An  Illustrated  Prospectus  on  application. 

THE  NEW  AFRICA  :  a  Journey  up  the  Chobe  and  down  the 

Okovanga  Rivers.     By  Aurel  Schulz,  M.D.,  and  August  Hammar,  C.E.     i  vol.  demy  8vo.  with  70 

Illustrations  and  a  Map,  28s. 
The  TIMES.—"  There  is  not  a  page  which  the  reader  need  regard  as  dull,  and  so  graphically  and  unpre- 
tentiously is  the  story  told  that  before  the  end  of  the  volume  is  reached  the  scene  and  circumstances  appear  to 
have  long  formed  a  part  of  the  familiar  knowledge  of  the  reader." 

PETER  THE  GREAT.   By  K.  Waliszewski.  With  a  Portrait. 


2  vols.  8vo.  28 


SATURDAY  REVIEW.—"  A  marvellous  story,  told  with  great  spirit." 


LITERATURES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Vol.  III.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By 

Edmund  Gosse,  Hon.  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  VJust  ready. 

A  List  of  this  Series  on  Application. 


By  Charles  Whibley,  Author 


STUDIES  IN  FRANKNESS. 

of  "  A  Book  of  Scoundrels."    i  vol.  7s.  6d 

THOMAS  AND  MATTHEW  ARNOLD  :  and  their  Influence 

on  English  Education.     By  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  LL.D.,  formerly  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Training  Col- 
leges.   1  vol.  crown  8vo.  5s.  [Great  Educators. 
DAILY  CHRONICLE. — "We  commend  this  interesting  volume  to  every  one  interested  in  the  great 
subject  of  the  training  of  the  young.    The  book  is  a  noble  tribute  to  two  great  educational  reformers." 

A  List  of  this  Series  on  Application. 

SIXTY  YEARS  OF  EMPIRE,  1837-1897  :  a  Review  of  the 

Period.  Contributions  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Mr.  John  Burns,  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell,  Mr.  Lionel 
Johnson,  &c,  and  many  Portraits  and  Diagrams,    i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s.  [Great  Lives  and  Events. 

MY  FOURTH  TOUR  IN  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA.  By 

Albert  F.  Calvert,  F.R.G.S.    4to.  with  many  Illustrations  and  Photographs,  21s.  net. 

LUMEN.      By  Camille  Flammarion.      i  vol.  3s.  6d. 

SCOTSMAN". — "  One  of  the  most  subtle  pieces  of  imaginative  literature  of  recent  times." 


SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 


IN  THE 
PERMANENT  WAY, 

And  other  Stories. 

By    FLORA   ANNIE  STEEL, 
Author  of  "  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters." 

The  DAILY  MAIL.— "The:  spirit  of  India 
breathes  and  palpitates  in  every  line  of  these  stories. 
Richness  of  thought,  grace  of  expression,  and  depth 
of  feeling  and  sympathy  are  here  combined  with  mas- 
culine vigour,  and  with  a  dramatic  force  which  is 
hardly  less  than  tremendous.  Mr.  Kipling  perhaps 
excepted,  Mrs.  Steel  is  the  only  living  writer  to  whom 
we  can  look  for  such  stirring,  such  virile,  such  in- 
tensely human  stories  of  India." 


ST.  IVES.     By  R.  L.  Stevenson, 

Author  of  "  The  Ebb-Tide  "  &c.  Second  Edition. 
Completing  25,000  Copies. 

TIMES. — "  Neither  Stevenson  himself  nor  any  one 
else  has  given  us  a  better  example  of  a  dashing  story, 
full  of  life  and  colour  and  interest.  _  St.  Ives  is  a 
character  who  will  be  treasured  up  in  the  memory 
along  with  David  Balfour  and  Alan  Breck,  even  with 
D'Artagnan  and  the  Musketeers." 


THE  CHRISTIAN. 

Caine. 


By  Hall 


Of  this  novel  Ten  Editions,  comprising 
123,000  Copies,  have  been  sold. 

SKETCH.—"  It  quivers  and  palpitates  with 
passion,  for  even  Mr.  Caine's  bitterest  detractors  can- 
not deny  that  he  is  the  possessor  of  that  rarest  of  all 
gifts— genius." 


LAST     STUDIES.      By  Hubert 

Crackanthorpe,  Author  of  "  Wreckage."  With 
an  Introduction  by  Henry  James,  and  a  Portrait. 

THE  GADFLY.    By  E.  L.  Voynich. 

ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE.—"  A  very  strikingly 
original  romance,  which  will  hold  the  attention  of  all 
who  read  it,  and  establish  the  author's  reputation  at 
once  for  first-rate  dramatic  ability.  Exciting,  sinister, 
even  terrifying,  we  must  avow  it  to  be  a  work  of  real 
genius." 

THE     FREEDOM     OF  HENRY 

MEREDYTH.  By  M.  Hamilton,  Author  of 
"  McLeod  of  the  Camerons"  &c. 


MARIETTA'S     MARRIAGE.  By 

W.  E.  Norris,  Author  of  "The  Dancer  in 
Yellow  "  &c. 

WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE.—"  Keen  observa- 
tion, delicate  discrimination,  a  pleasant,  quiet  humour, 
rare  power  of  drawing  characters  that  are  both 
absolutely  natural  and  interesting  to  study." 


WHAT  MAISIE  KNEW.  By  Henry 

James,  Author  of  "  The  Spoils  of  Poynton.  j 
Second  Edition. 

DAILY  CHRONICLE. — "  A  work  of  art,  so 
complex,  so  many-coloured,  so  variously  beautiful  !  _  It 
is  life  seen,  felt,  understood,  and  interpreted  by  a  rich 
imagination,  by  an  educated  temperament  ;  it  is  a  life 
sung  in  melodious  prose,  and  that,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the 
highest  romance." 


THE  GODS  ARRIVE.    By  Annie 

E.  Holdsworth,  Author  of  "Joanna  Traill, 
Spinster." 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.— "Bright,  whoJesomri 
and  full  of  life  and  movement.  Miss  Holdsworth  has, 
too,  a  very  witty  style." 


SARAH  GRAND'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
On  November  5. 

THE   BETH  BOOK, 

By  SARAH  GRAND, 
Author  of  "  The  Heavenly  Twins." 
The  First  Edition  will  consist  of  30,000  Copies. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Wo.  249.    NOVEMBER  1897. 

THE  DUAL  AND  THE  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE.     By  Cav.  F.  Crisvi  (late 

Prime  Minister  of  Italy). 
THE  MONETARY  CHAOS.     By  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  K.C.B. 
CREEDS  IN  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS.     By  Sir  Joshua  Fitch. 
MODERN  EDUCATION.     By  Professor  Mahaffy. 
THE  ITALIAN  NOVELS  OF  MARION  CRAWFORD.    By  Ouida. 
THE  FUR-PULLERS  OF  SOUTH  LONDON.     By  Mrs.  Hogg. 
SOME  FIRST  IMPRESSIONS.     By  Sir  Wemyss  Reid. 
THE  GENEALOGY  OF  NELSON.     By  W.  Laird  Clowes. 
LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  IN  AFRICA.     By  Major  Lugard. 
SKETCHES  MADE  IN  GERMANY.     No.  4.     By  Mrs.  Blyth. 
ON    THE    FINANCIAL    RELATIONS    OF    GREAT    BRITAIN  AND 

IRELAND.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P. 
RECENT  SCIENCE.     By  Prince  Kropotkin. 
GUICCIARDINI.     By  the  Right  Hon.  John  Morley,  M.P. 


LONDON  :   SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

Ready  next  week,  price  Sixpence. 

THE  GUNPOWDER  PLOT  and  the  GUN- 

POWDER  PLOTTERS  :  being  a  Reply  to  Professor  Gardiner  by 
John  Gerard,  S.J.,  Author  of  "  What  was  the  Gunpowder  Plot?" 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  LONDON  AND  NEW  YORK. 


AGENCY  FOB  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  BOOK- 

SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

W.  THACKER  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS  &  EXPORTERS, 

2  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  will  be  pleased  to  consider  MSS.  in 
General  Literature  with  a  view  to  publication  in  book  form. — Address,  "Publishing 
Department,"  W.  Thacker  &  Co.,  2  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Also  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Simla.    Established  1819. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803.— 1  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C. ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  &  47  Chancery 
Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  £r,2oo,ooo.  Paid-up,  .£300,000,.  Total  Funds 
over  £1, 500,000.  E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  .... 


£27,000,000. 


AUSTRALIA,  HEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

J-'  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH.  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ, 
and  COLOMBO. 

'  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  \  Head  Offices: 

.  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON,  &  CO.  J    Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 


Managers 


For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue.  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

P.  and  0.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

GIBRALTAR,    MALTA,   BRINDISI,  EGYPT,) 

ADEN,  BOMBAY,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY,  \  every  week. 

STRAITS,  CHINA,  and  JAPAN   ) 

MARSEILLES,  ALEXANDRIA,  CALCUTTA,  MADRAS, ) 
COLOMBO,  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  and  TAS-  \  every  fortnight. 

MANIA   ) 

VENICE  and  BRINDISI  to  ALEXANDRIA  and  the  EAST   every  three  weeks. 
CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 
For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company's  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C,  or 
t?3  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 


JJEDOC— VIN  ORDINAIRE 

at 

ST 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  J-Bots. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.  The 
quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  14s.  8s. 
at  much  higher  prices. 

.  ESTEPHE 

SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from  17s.  9s.  6d. 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  us 
in  London  and  the  Provinces,  gives  us  additional  confidence 
in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 


3  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid 
to  any  Railivay  Station,  including  Canes  and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  Is  no  Claret  sold  In  Great 
Britain  to  equal  them  in  value. 
General  Price  List  Free  by  Post.} 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 
WINE  MERCHANTS, 

LIVERPOOL :  37  North  John  St.  Manchester :  26  Market  St. 


STRIKING  TESTIMONY 

To  the  Nutritious  Qualities  of 


1 17?  BO 


CORDANS'S  RECORD  RIDE 

AT  THE 

Crystal  Palace,  Sept.  15  and  16,  1897. 

«  1    HOUHS    I IV    THE  SADDLE 

(Over  25  miles  an  hour). 

616    MILES    IN    24  HOURS, 

BEATING  THE  WORLD'S  RECORD  BY 

51  MILES. 


Extract  from  11 LE  VELO,"  dated  Monday,  Sept.  27,  1897. 

"  C'est  ainsi  que  nous  avons  appris  de  la  bouche  meme  de  Cordang  que 
sa  nourriture  presque  exclusive  pendant  le  grand  record  du  Crystal  Palace 
fut  de  l'extrait  anglais  de  viande  de  boeuf  Vimbos  ct  des  raisins." 

TRANSLATION  of  EXTRACT : 

"CORDANG  personally  informed  us  that  during  his 
great  record  ride  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  he  subsisted 
almost  entirely  on  raisins  and  an  English  beef  prepara- 
tion called  VIMBOS."  , 


OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE: 

130  QUEEN  VICTORIA  ST.,  LONDON,  E.G. 

Works  -  EDINBURGH. 

Send  post-card  for  Sample,  which  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address  on 
mentioning  "  The  Saturday  Review." 

BONANZA,  LIMITED. 

CAPITAL     ....  ,£200,000. 

August  18Q7. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 

EXPENDITURE  for  5,881  Tons. 


Mining    . . 

Sorting  and  Crushing. 

Milling  

Cyaniding 
Slimes 

General  Expenses 


Development  Redemption 
Nett  Profit 


REVENUE. 

MILL  GOLD: 

Gold  won  5,900  ozs.  at  70s. 
Plus  amount  received  in  excess  of  Book 
entries  for  July 

CYANIDE  GOLD: 

Gold  won  2,952  ozs.  at  70s. 
Plus  amount  received   in  excess  of  Book 
entries  for  July 


£ 

s. 

d. 

2,257 

12 

7 

686 

6 

9 

',473 

18 

1,171 

X 

X 

286 

12 

9 

1,400 

'3 

2 

7.275 

14 

6 

z.793 

9 

6 

10,069 

4 

0 

21,908 

5 

5 

^31.977 

9 

5 

£ 

s. 

d. 

21,150 

17 

5 

10,332    o  o 
49*  12  0 


Total  (£5  Ss.  8-gSd.  per  ton) 


10,826  12  o 
£31,977    9  5 


FURTHER  EXPENDITURE. — (On  Capital  Account.) 

Development   .£1,694  l9  2 

New  Slimes  Plant    4.071  U  " 

New  Engine  House    ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ••       ■•       ••  600 

New  Boiler    1.041    7  9 

Cyanide  Plant,  &c.  &c   1°  ° 

.£8,025  J7  10 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  above  shows  :— 

Income   £31,977    9    5  equal  to  £s    8    8'98  per  ton  milled. 

Expenditure   ..       ..        7,275  14   6       ..  1    4   8*91  ,, 

Gross  Profit..        ..  £24,701  14  11        ,,  £1,    4    0^07  ,, 

Less  Written  off  for 
Development  Re- 
demption          ..        2,793    96,,  096  „ 


Balance— Nett  Profit  £21,908    5  5 


£3  14    6'07  per  ton 


FRANCIS  SPENCER,  Manager. 
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A  new  "  Associated"  Parent  Company,  covering  the  Eastern  and  Western  portions  of  the  famous  Hannan's  Field.  426  acres  of  Gold  Mining  Leases  in 
course  of  active  development.    Capitalisation  low.    Purchase  price  payable  entirely  in  Shares.    Full  working  capital  guaranteed. 

The  List  of  Applications  will  open  on  Monday,  the  1st  November,  at  10  a.m.,  and  will  close  on  Tuesday,  the  2nd  November,  at  4  p.m.,  for  both  Town 
and  Country. 

The  West  Australian  Joint  Stock  Trust  and  Finance  Corporation,  Limited,  and  the  West  Australian  Loan  and  General  Finance  Corporation,  Limited, 
invite  Subscriptions  to  the  undermentioned  Issue. 

THE   AUXILIARY   ASSOCIATED  GOLD 
MINES   (W.A.),  LIMITED. 


CAPITAL      ....  £500,000 

Divided  into  coo.oco  Shares  of  £1  each,  of  which  400,000  will  be  allotted  in  full  payment  of  the  Purchase  Price,  and  the  balance  of  100,000  Shares  are 
now  offered  for  public  subscription  at  par,  the  entire  proceeds  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  working  capital. 
Payable  2s.  6d.  per  Share  on  Application,  7s.  6d.  on  Allotment,  and  the  Balance  in  Calls  of  5s.  each  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  one  mon  h. 


DIR"3CTOES. 

JAMES  JUDD,  J.P.  (Chairman.  Associated  Gold  Mines  of  Weste  rn  Australia, 
Limited,  and  of  the  Associated  Southern  Gold  Mines  (W.A.),  Limited). 

R.  B.  TETLEY  (Chairman,  Lake  View  South  Gold  Mine  (W.A  ),  Limited,  and 
Director,  West  Australian  Joint  Stock  Trust  and  Finance  Corporation, 
Limited). 

A.  WORTH [NGTON  BIGGS  (Director,  North-Western  Associated  Gold  Mines 
(W.A.),  Limited). 

T.  P.  LING  (Director,  West  Australian  Loin  and  General  Finnic;  Corporation, 
Limite  I). 

ARTHUR  YOUNG  (Director,  Burbank's  No.  1  South  Extended  Gold  Mine, 
Limited). 


BANKERS. 

BROWN,  JAN30N  &  CO.,  32  Abchurch  Lane,  E.C. 
SOLICITORS. 
DAVIDSON  &  MORRIS,  40  and  42  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 
AUDITORS. 

GEORGE  WREFORD,  F.S.A.A.  (Wreford,  Son  &  Co.),  6  Dowgate  Hilf, 
Cannon  Street,  London. 

FLAXMAN  HAYDON,  C.A.  (Haydon  &  Haydon),  16  Union  Court,  Old  Broad 
Street,  London. 

SECRETARY  AND  OFFICES. 

L.  G.  BROWN,  16  and  17  Broad  Street  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 


THIS  Company  has  been  formed  upon  the  same  lines,  and  largely  under  the 
same  administration,  as  the  Associated  Gold  Mines  of  Western  Australia, 
Limited;  the  Associated  Southern  Gold  Mines  (W.  A.),  Limited;  and  the  North- 
Western  Associated  Gold  Mines  (W.A. ),  Limited,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  two 
extensive  groups  of  gold  min  ng  properties  situate  respectively  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  portions  of  the  famou,  Hannan's  Field  in  Western  Australia. 

The_  properties  to  be  acquired  have  been  under  active  development  during  the 
past  eighteen  months  with  a  view  to  ultima'ely  forming  the  Eastern  and  Western 
sections  of  the  Associated  Grou  >  of  Mines  which  now  con  titute  a  leading  feature 
of  the  West  Australian  Market,  aid  all  the  shares  of  which  stand  a-,  substantial 
premiums,  as  will  be  seen  fro  11  the  following  table  :  - 

Present  Approximate  Price. 
Associa'ed  Gold  Mines  of  Western  Australia,  Limited      ..        ..  £4  15  o 

Associated  Southern  Gold  Mines  (W.A.),  Limited  176 

North-Western  Associated  Gold  M  nes  (W.A. ),  Limited  ..  ..176 

The  Company  will  act  as  a  parent  undertaking,  transferring  portions  of  its  pro- 
perty from  time  to  time  to  subsidiary  companies  in  the  same  manner  as  that  which 
has  already  been  adopted  by  the  Associated  and  Associated  Southern  Companies, 
whose  subsidiary  issues  with  their  present  prices  are  as  follows  :  — 

Present  Approximate  Price. 

Lake  View  South  Gold  Mine  (W.  A),  Limited   £?  17  6 

Lake  View  Extended  Gold  Mine  (W. A.),  Limit; I  1  10  o 

Trafalgar  Gold  Mines  (W.A.),  Limited  (now  in  course  of  issue)  ..  Par. 

The  Leases  to  be  acquired  are  known  as  the  Great  Hannan's  Consolidated  and 
the  North  Zealandia  Groups,  and  are  numbered  1318,  1319,  1320,  1321,  1322,  1323, 
»324.  1325,  3050,  3051,  3052,  3053,  3054,  3055,  3056,  3057,  3058,  and  3059.  They 
comprise  altogether  an  area  of  426  acres  or  thereabouts,  and  a  large  sum  of  money 
has  already  been  spent  upon  their  development.  They  were  originally  selected 
under  the  guidance  of  Captain  Wm.  Oats  (Member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly), 
Captain  Filewood,  Mr.  G.  R.  Fearby,  Mr.  Leslie  A.  Norman,  and  other  well-known 
experts,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Vendors  Captain  Oats  has  recently  visited  the 
whole  of  the  properties  again,  and  has  furnished  two  Reports  by  cable,  dated 
12th  October,  1897,  and  which  are  fully  set  out  in  the  Prospectus. 

The  following  is  the  latest  Report  from  the  General  Manager  of  the  Mines,  dated 
13th  October,  1897  :  — 

Great  Hannan's  Consolidated. — Deeper  developments  have  been  much  retarded 
by  inadequate  means  to  overcome  water  difficulty.  The  whole  of  the  work  that  has 
been  done  has  been  above  the  water  level.  From  the  position  of  the  property,  and 
general  indications,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  lodes  on  the  property 
area  continuation  of  those  now  being  worked  in  Boulder  and  Ivanhoe. 

Northern  Zealandia. — Since  my  previous  inspection  the  ore  bodies  opened  up  by 
the  developments  are  numerous  and  valuable.  Telluride  has  been  found  recently 
in  west  crosscut,  at  a  depth  of  100  feet  on  3056  ;  developments  on  adjacent  pro- 
perties at  a  depth  of  250  feet,  and  improvements  in  the  neighbourhood  generally  are 
most  encouraging.  The  whole  of  the  property  is  about  half-a-mile  in  width,  and 
one  mile  in  length,  and  contains  six  well-defined  gold-bearing  veins. 

It  is  proposed  to  place  the  General  Management  of  the  Company's  properties  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Rogers,  who  has  recently  been  appointed  to  a  similar  ' 
position  in  connexion  with  the  Associated  Southern  and  North-Western  Associated 
Companies.  Mr.  Rogers  was  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  the  Hannan's  Field, 
and  has  had  a  very  large  amount  of  practical  experience  in  regard  to  both  the 
technical  and  commercial  management  of  mining  properties.  At  the  request  of  the 
Board  he  has  furnished  the  following  Report : — 

"T.        .Directors  of  The  Auxiliary  Associated  Gold-Mines  (W.A. ), 
Limited. 

"  Gentlemen,— In  accordance  with  the  request  of  your  Chairman,  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  reporting  upon  the  properties  your  Company  proposes  to  acquire.  They 
are  undoubtedly  of  great  value.  The  Great  Hannan's  Consolidated  groap  is  on  the 
direct  line  of  the  richesi  lodes  known  on  the  field,  and  has  already  been  proved  at 
considerable  depth  to  contain  the  Ivanhoe  and  other  famous  lodes,  whilst  as  regards 
the  Zealandia  group,  lean  say  p  ositively  that  it  embraces  no  less  than  ten  phe- 
nomenally rich  mines.  I  have  personally,  fiom  time  to  time,  taken  samples  from 
each  lease,  with  results  varying  from  1  to  19  ozs.  to  the  ton  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  I 
regard  them  as  safe  3-oz.  properties.  A  most  important  feature,  however,  has  been 
the  recent  discovery  of  rich  telluride  ore,  of  which  there  is  every  indication  that  you 
possess  almost  unlimited  qualities. 


"  I  am  happy  to  accept  the  management  of  your  mines,  wh-ch,  I  am  convinced, 
will  constitute  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  Associated  gr  oup,  now  covering,  as 
it  will  by  the  acquisition  of  these  properties,  every  point  of  the  great  Hannan's 
Field. 


(Signed) 


Yours  faithfully, 
JOSEPH  ROGERS,  M.E. 


"  London,  October  18,  1897." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  Reports  that  the  developments  are  of  an  important 
character,  "  rich  telluride  ore  "  having  been  discovered  on  a  portion  of  the  property  ; 
consistently  good  results  being  obtained  from  tests  applied  to  all  portions  of  the 
workings,  and  there  being  a  plentiful  supply  of  water.  There  is,  therefore,  every 
prospect  of  the  properties  which  this  Company  will  acquire  proving  as  valuable  as 
those  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Associated  Group  of  Mines. 

The  Vendors  and  Promoters,  who  are  the  West  Australian  Joint  Stock  Trust  and 
Finance  Corporat:on,  Limited,  and  the  West  Australian  Loan  and  General  Finance 
Corporation,  Limited,  have  agreed  to  take  the  whole  of  their  purchase  price  of 
,£400,000  in  fully  paid  Shares  of  the  Company,  the  object  of  the  present  issue  being 
to  provide  the  necessary  working  capital  (which  has  been  fully  guaranteed)  for 
further  developing  and  working  and  completing  the  equipment  of  the  Mines  pending 
their  flotation  as  subsidiary  Companies. 

Applications  for  Shares  in ay  be  made  on  the  accompanying  Form,  and  forwarded 
to  the  Company's  Bankers  together  with  a  remittance  for  the  amount  payab'e  on 
application.  If  the  number  of  Shares  allotted  be  less  than  that  applied  for,  the 
surplus  will  be  credited  towards  the  amount  payable  on  allotment.  Where  no 
allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full. 

Full  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bankers, 
Solicitors,  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 

London,  27th  October,  1897. 


T 


APPLICATION  FORM. 

HE  AUXILIARY  ASSOCIATED  GOLD  MINES 

(W.A.),  LIMITED. 

Capital  ,£500,000,  divided  into  500,000  Shares  of  £1  each. 

Issue  of  100,000  Shares  at  par,  payable,  2s.  61/.  on  application,  7s.  6d.  on  allotment 
and  the  balance  in  calls  of  5-r.  each  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  one  month. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  SHARES. 
To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers. 


No  

To  the  Directors  of 

THE  AUXILIARY  ASSOCIATED  GOLD  MINES  (W.A.),  LIMITED. 
Broad  Street,  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 

Gentlemen, 

Having  paid  to  the  Company's  Bankers  the  sum  of  £  

being  a  deposit  of  2s.  6d.  per  Share  on  an  application  for  Shares  of 

£1  each  in  the  above  Company,  I  request  you  to  allot  me  that  number  of  Shares, 
and  I  hereby  agree  to  accept  the  same  or  any  less  number  allotted  to  me,  upon  the 
terms  of  the  Prospectus  dated  27th  October,  1897,  and  I  agree  to  pay  the  balance 
due  thereon  as  therein  mentioned,  and  I  authorize  you  to  place  my  name  on  the 
Register      Shareholders  in  respect  of  such  Shares. 

Signature   •  ■  • 

Name  (in  full)   

Address   

,  Occupation  

Date  

If  a  lady,  state  whether 
married  or  single. 


To  be 
written 
distinctly. 


.1897 


30  October,  1897 


The  Saturday  Review. 


1  To  the  cautious  investor  in  an  undertaking  of  this  kind,  which  is  more  or  less  industrial,  the  first  and  only  desideratum  is  that  the  Members  of 
the  Board  who  actively  control  the  operations  of  the  concern  should  comprise  men  of  influence  and  high  official  standing,  of  large  commercial 
and  financial  experience  and  integrity.  The  Directorate  and  Advisory  Board  of  this  Corporation,  which  includes  the  Prime  Minister  of 
British  Columbia,  has  been  specially  selected  to  fulfil  these  conditions. 

The  Lists  will  close  on  or  before  Saturday,  October  30,  for  both  Totvn  and  Country. 

DAWSON   CITY  (KLONDYKE) 

AND  DOMINION  TRADING  CORPORATION,  LIMITED. 

{Incorporated  tinder  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1893.) 

]     CAPITAL  £600,000 

In  588,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each  and  6,000  Deferred  Shares  of  £2  each. 


After  the  payment  of  a  dividend  of  20  per  cent,  to  the  holders  of  the  Ordinary  Shares,  the  surplus  profits,  subject  to  the  provision  of  a  Reserve 
Fund,  will  be  divided  as  to  one-half  to  the  holders  of  the  Ordinary  Shares,  and  as  to  the  other  half  to  the  holders  of  the  Deferred  Shares. 

The  whole  of  the  588,000  Ordinary  Shares  will  be  devoted  to  Working  Capital. 

Issue  of  500,000  Ordinary  Shares,  payable  2S.  6d.  per  Share  on  Application,  7s.  6d.  per  Share  on  Allotment,  and  the  Balance  on  January  I,  1898 


ADVISORY  BOARD  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

The  Hon.  J.  H.  TURNER,  Premier  and  Minister  of  Finance,  British  Columbia. 
The  Hon.  C.  E.  POOLEY,  Q.C.,  President  of  the  Executive  Council,  British 
Columbia. 

JOSEPH  BOSCOWITZ,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

DIRECTORS  IN  LONDON. 

General  Sir  MICHAEL  BIDDULPH,  G.C.B.,  2  Whitehall  Court,  London,  S.W. 

HENRY  HEAVEN  (Director  New  Civil  Service  Co-operation,  Limited). 

J.  DE  L.  COHEN  (Director  Klondyke  and  Columbian  Goldfields,  Limited). 

H.  CHESTER-MASTER  (Director  Klondyke  and  Columbian  Goldfields,  Limited). 

J.  W.  TAYLOR,  J. P.  (Director  Perth  Mining  and  Trading  Syndicate,  Limited). 

'CONSULTING  ENGINEER. 

E.  G.  TILTON,  C.E.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

BANKERS. 

BROWN,  JANSON  &  CO.,  32  Abchurch  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
BANK  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  aad  60  Lombard 
Street,  London,  E.C. 


BROKERS. 

London  -  GEORGE  REAVELY  &  CO.   5  Throgmorton  Avenue,  and  Stock 
Exchange,  E.C. 

Glasgow— DOUGLAS  CAIRNEY,  45  West  Nile  Street,  and  Stock  Exchange. 
Dublin— W.  CRAIG  MURRAY,  51  Dame  Street  and  Stock  Exchange. 
Bradford-MIDDLETON  &  FRASER,  Swan  Arcade,  Bradford. 
Halifax-C  RAMOS  APPLEYARD,  3  Harrison  Road,  Halifax. 
Swansea— STEPHEN  P.  WILLS,  30  Wind  Street,  Swansea. 

SOLICITORS. 

SPENCER,  CRIDLAND  &  CO.,  34  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  and  215  Piccadilly,  W. 
DAVIE,  POOLEY  &  LUXTON,  Victoria,  Biitish  Columbia. 

AUDITORS. 

DELOITTE,  DEVER,  GRIFFITHS  &  CO.,  Lothbury,  E.C. 

SECRETARY  AND  OFFICES. 

J.  J.  KEYES,  34  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


PROSPECTUS. 


THERE  are  almost  unequalled  opportunities  at  the  present  moment  in  British 
North  America,  which  is  as  yet  but  slightly  developed,  for  a  Corporation 
such  as  this  to  secure  a  strong  position  and  realize  large  profits. 

The  DAWSON  CITY  (KLONDYKE)  AND  DOMINION  TRADING 
CORPORATION,  LIMITED,  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
land,  timber,  water,  mining,  electric  supply,  gas,  and  other  rights  and  concessions 
in  Dawson  City,  in  British  Columbia,  in  British  North  America  generally,  and  else- 
where ;  also  investing  in  and  undertaking  the  development  of  town  lands  and  other 
properties,  with  a  view  to  resale  to  sub-companies  or  otherwise  ;  and  for  the  other 
objects  set  out  in  the  Memorandum  of  Association.  The  development  of  such 
properties,  carefully  selected  for  subsequent  flotation,  should  be  a  most  profitable 
class  of  business.  This  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  present  quotations  on  the 
London  Stock  Exchange  and  foreign  Bourses  of  the  shares  of  the  companies  engaged 
in  this  class  of  business. 

The  Corporation  will  work  in  co-operation  with,  and  supplement  in  its  operations, 
the  Klondyke  and  Columbian  Goldfields,  Limited,  the  Snares  of  which  Company, 
although  only  recently  formed,  are  quoted  at  a  premium. 

Important  features  in  the  business  of  this  Corporation  will  be  the  formation  of 
Companies,  the  underwriting  of  new  issues,  and  the  investment  of  Capital  in  con- 
cerns the  success  of  which  is  practically  assured. 

With  the  opportunities  which  such  a  Board  of  Directors  as  that  of  this  Corpora- 
tion will  possess  for  obtaining  early  and  reliable  information  as  to  the  best  sources  of 
investment,  this  part  of  the  Corporation's  business  should,  it  is  believed,  prove  a 
considerable  source  of  profit. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Directors  to  make  arrangements  with  certain  well-known 
Stores  in  London,  or,  if  deemed  expedient,  to  do  it  themselves,  to  organise  retail 
stores  at  the  various  mining  centres  in  British  North  America  and  along  the  route 
to  Klondyke,  for  account  of  this  Corporation,  The  establishment  of  a  transport 
service  will  also  be  considered.  Both  these  classes  of  business  should  form  a  very 
solid  source  of  revenue. 

The  establishment  of  a  Labour  Bureau  and  the  Colonisation  of  Agricultural  Lands 
will  be  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Directors.  The  organisation  and  introduction  of 
suitable  labour  (as  distinguished  from  unskilled  amateur  workmen)  to  the  mining 
fields  and  the  colonisation  of  extensive  tracts  of  land  in  their  vicinity  are  enterprises 
which  should  be  most  remunerative. 

The  Corporation  will  undertake,  or  assist  in,  the  construction  of  public  works, 
such  as  tramroads,  waterworks  and  conduits,  and  electric  installations  ;  also  the 
erection  of  metallurgical  works,  stores,  dwelling-houses,  and  other  works  and 
buildings. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  profits  to  be  realized  by  this  Corporation, 
which  it  can  be  seen  is  formed  to  conduct  a  solid  industrial  class  of  business,  will  be 
iuch  as  will  soon  permit  of  the  payment  of  an  interim  dividend. 

'Ihe  only  contract  entered  into  is  dated  October  25,  1897,  and  is  made  between 
Will;;  m  Stewart  Rainbow  of  the  one  part  and  the  Company  of  the  other  part, 
wht  eby  he  is  to  have  allotted  to  him  the  Deferred  Shares  as  fully  paid  up  (but 
Ip/fh  are  not  entitled  to  participate  in  any  dividends  until  20  per  cent,  has  been 
I  rid  on  the  Ordinary  Shares),  in  consideration  of  which  he  agrees  to  pay  all  ex-  I 


penses,  legal  and  otherwise,  attending  the  formation  of  the  Company  up  to  the  first 
allotment  of  Shares,  except  registration  fees,  advertising  expenses,  and  brokerage. 

The  above-mentioned  contract  and  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association 
can  be  inspected  by  intending  investors  at  the  Offices  of  the  Solicitors  to  the  Com- 
pany. 

An  option  for  the  purchase,  on  favourable  terms,  of  valuable  mineral  properties  of 
several  hundreds  of  acres  (part  of  which  is  eminently  suitable  for  a  town  site)  in 
British  Columbia  has  been  obtained. 

It  is  intended  to  make  application  in  due  course  to  the  Committee  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  for  an  official  quotation  of  the  Company's  Shares. 

Applications  for  Shares  should  be  made  on  the  form  below  or  on  that  accompany- 
ing the  Prospectus,  and  forwarded  to  the  Bankers  of  the  Company,  together  with  a 
remittance  for  the  amount  payable  on  application. 


FORM    OF  APPLICATION. 

No    

DAWSON  CITY  (KLONDYKE)  AND  DOMINION 
TRADING  CORPORATION,  LIMITED. 

APPLICATION  FOR  ORDINARY  SHARES. 


To  the  Directors  of  Dawson  City  (Klondyke)  and  Dominion  Trading 
Corporation,  Limited. 

Gentlemen, — I  request  you  to  allot  me  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each 

in  the  above-named  Company,  upon  which  I  have  paid  to  your  Bankers  the  sum  of 

£  ,  being  the  required  deposit  of  2s.  6d.  per  Share,  and  I  hereby  agree 

to  accept  the  same,  or  any  smaller  number  that  may  be  allotted  to  me,  upon  the 
terms  of  the  Prospectus  dated  August,  1897,  and  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of 
Association  of  the  Company  ;  and  authorize  you  to  register  me  as  the  holder  of  the 
Shares  so  allotted  to  me,  and  engage  to  pay  the  further  instalments  as  the  same 
shall  become  due,  and  I  agree  to  waive  the  specification  of  the  dates  and  names  of 
the  parties  to  any  contracts  other  than  those  specified  in  the  Prospectus.  In  the 
event  of  my  receiving  no  allotment  the  amount  to  be  returned  in  full. 

Usual  Signature  

Name  (in  full)  

(Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss) 

Address  (in  full)  *  

Profession  or  Occupation   

Date  ,  1897. 

Telegrams:  "  Notaculum,  London."       Telephone:  3289. 
This  Form  to  be  filled  up  and  sent  with  the  deposit  of  2s.  6d.  per  Share  to  Messrs. 
Brown,  Janson,  &  Co.,  Abchurch  Lane,  London,  E.C,  or  to  the  Bank  of  British 
Columbia,  60  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 


NO  WAIVER   CLAUSE.        NO  UNDERWRITING. 

The  whole  of  the  588,000  Ordinary  Shares  will  bs  devoted  to  Working  Capital. 
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WOMEN'S  TRADES'  UNION  LEAGUE, 

Established  by  MRS.  PATERSON  in  1S74. 
Office  : 

CLUB  UNION  BUILDINGS,  CLERKENWELL  ROAD,  E.C. 

Open  daily  from  10  to  I.    Also  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Fridays, 
8  to  10  p.m. 


Chairman  :  Miss  F.  ROUTLEDGE,  B.A. 
Hon.  Sec.  :   Miss  GERTRUDE  TUCK  WELL. 
Secretary:  Miss  WILSON. 
Organizers  :  Mrs.  MARLAND-BRODIE,  Miss  BARRY. 
Treasurer:  Miss  MONCK. 


Membership  of  the  League  consists  in  paying  an  annual  subscription 
to  the  funds  of  the  Society.  These  funds  are  applied  to  office  ex- 
penses and  the  promotion  of  organization  among  women,  to  watching 
Legislation,  and  to  social  work. 


OBJECTS. 

A.  ORGANIZATION.     On  invitation  from  affiliated  Societies  or 

Trades  Councils,  the  League  sends  organizers  to  any  London  or 
provincial  district  to  form  new,  or  strengthen  existing,  Trades 
Unions. 

B.  LEGISLATION.    The  League  has  a  membership  of  over  20,000 

women  Trade-Unionists,  and  acts  as  their  agent  in  making  repre- 
sentations to  Government  authorities  or  Parliamentary  Committees 
with  regard  to  their  legislative  requirements.  Complaints  as  to 
grievances  and  breaches  of  Factory  and  Public  Health  Legislation 
are  investigated  by  the  League,  and  referred  to  the  proper  quarters, 
over  100  having  been  dealt  with  last  year  in  this  way. 

C.  SOCIAL  WORK.    The  League  arranges  entertainments  and  forms 

clubs  among  working  women.  The  Paterson  Working  Girls'  Club 
meets  weekly  at  the-League  Offices,  which  are  also  a  house  of  call 
for  women  for  purposes  of  inquiry,  complaint,  and  information. 


SEA-SIDE  HOLIDAY  AND  CONVALESCENT 
HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


SOUTH  END-ON-SEA,  ESSEX. 


A  very  earnest  appeal  is  made  for  funds  to  establish  a  Sea-side  Holiday 
and  Convalescent  Home  for  the  Blind  at  South  md-on-Sea. 

In  London  alone  there  are  3,573  blind  persons,  most  of  whom  are  in 
indigent  circumstances,  and  have  lost  their  sight  through  accident  or 
disease,  who  by  the  loss  have  been  reduced  to  a  life  of  inactivity,  con- 
sequent ill-health,  and  despair. 

These  people  are  not  generally  taken  into  the  ordinary  Convalescent 
Homes,  as  they  require  special  attention. 

Southend-on-Sea  has  been  selected  on  account  of  its  invigorating 
climate,  its  easy  access  and  cheap  railway  fare  for  this  proposed 
Institution. 

It  is  hoped  to  provide  accommodation  for  twelve  inmates,  who  will  be 
sent  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks'  stay  by  Societies  connected  with,  and 
persons  interested  in,  the  welfare  of  the  sightless.  A  charge  of  Ten 
shillings  per  week  will  be  made  for  each  inmate,  and  a  liberal  diet 
provided.  This  charge  will  not  enable  the  Institution  to  be  self-support- 
ing ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  partly  dependent  on  the  generosity  of  the 
benevolent,  to  whom  this  appeal  is  made,  for  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
furnishing  and  establishing  this  much-needed  Home. 

Donations  and  annual  subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  and 
acknowledged  by  W.  G.  SHAKSPEARE  SMITH,  Esq.,  Solicitor, 
7  Charles  Square,  Hoxton,  N.,  and  57  North  End  Road,  West  Kensington  ; 
and  SAMUEL  HAWTREE,  Esq.,  Ivy  Lodge,  London  Road,  Southend- 
on-Sea  ;  or  they  may  be  forwarded  to  BARCLAY  &  CO.,  Limited, 
Bankers,  Southend,  Essex,  to  the  account  "Seaside  Home  for  the  Blind." 


References  as  to  the  bona  fides  of  this"]  appeal  can  be  made  to  Sir 
FREDERICK  YOUNG,  J. P.,'  K.C.M.G.',  5  Queensberry  Place,  South 
Kensington,  S.W.  ;  ANDREW  JOHNSTON,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Chairman  of 
the  Essex  County  Council,  35  New  Broad  Street,  E.C.  ;  ALFRED 
PREVOST,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Mayor  of  Southend-on-Sea;  T.  A.  WALLIS, 
Esq.,  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society,  27  Red,  Lion  Square,  W.C.  ; 
Rev.  T.  W.  HERBERT,  Vicar  of  Southend-on-Sea;  E.  A.  WEDD, 
Esq.,  J. P.,  Chairman  County  Bench,  Southend  and  Rochford. 
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The  Subscription  Lists  will  open  on  Saturday,  the  30th  October,  1897,  and 
close  at  or  before  4  P.M.,  on  Wednesday,  3rd  November,  1897. 

P    BELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  Match 

•     Manufacturers,  Bromley-by-Bow.     (Incorporated  under  the  Companies 

Acts,  1862  to  1883.)  Share  Capital  (Authorised)  ^ioo.odo,  consisting  of  20,000 
Ordinary  Shares  of  ^5  each,  ,£100,000,  of  which  16,616  are  issued  and  fully  paid  up. 

Issue  of  ,£60,000  Five  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Debentures,  in  Debentures  of 
^100  each.  Issue  Price,  Par.  Payable  as  follows  :  — On  application,  £10  per  cent.  ; 
on  allotment,  £35  pei  cent.  ;  on  15th  November,  1897,  £55  percent.  — total,  ,£100  per 
cent. 

The  Directors  of  R.  Bell  &  Company,  Limited,  invite  Subscriptions  for  the  above 
,£60,000  Five  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Debentures. 

Holders  of  the  Company's  present  Debentures  are  invited  to  exchange  their  hold- 
ings for  Debentures  of  this  issue,  and  will,  with  Shareholders  of  the  Company,  be 
given  a  preferential  allotment. 

The  Debentures  will  be  secured  by  a  First  Charge  to  Trustees  for  the  Debenture 
holders  of  the  within-mentioned  Freehold  and  Leasehold  Properties  of  the  Company 
and  a  Floating  First  Charge  over  the  undertaking  and  general  assets  of  the  Company 
of  the  Total  Value,  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  of  ,£131,465,  exclusive  of  Goodwill. 
The  Trust  Deed,  for  the  purpo  e  of  securing  the  maintenance  in  value  of  the  liquid 
assets,  provides  for  the  security  becoming  enforceable  in  case  of  the  cash,  stock-in- 
trade  and  book  debts  at  any  time  being  reduced  in  value  below  ,£45,000. 

The  Debentures  will  run  for  ten  years  and  be  payable  on  1  November,  1907,  at 
,£102,  but  the  Company  reserves  the  right,  on  giving  six  months'  notice,  to  pay  off 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  issue  at  any  time  before  maturity  at  .£110. 

The  Interest  will  be  payable  Half  yearly,  on  1  May  and  1  November,  in  each 
year,  the  first  payment,  for  Six  months  Interest,  falling  due  on  1  May,  1898. 

The  Company  was  formed,  in  1887,  to  take  over  and  carry  on  the  important 
business  of  R.  Bell  &  Co.,  which  was  established  in  the  year  1S32,  anrl  is  the 
oldest  known  Wax  Match  Manufacturing  firm  in  the  Kingdom,  and  the  Original 
Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  Wax  Vestas  and  Fixed  Stars. 

With  the  exception  of  the  year  1890,  annual  dividends  have  been  regularly  paid 
on  the  Ordinary  Shares  of  the  Company,  in  addition  to  which  due  allowance  has 
been  made  for  depreciaiion  of  Leases,  Plant,  Machinery,  &c,  and  a  Reserve  Fund 
now  amounting  to  ,£7,500  his  also  been  created.  Since  189?  the  earnings  of  the 
Company  have  been  steadily  progressive,  and  the  Directors  have  reason  to  believe 
this  will  continue. 

The  Dividends  of  the  last  four  ye  trs  have  been  as  follows  : — 

For  1893  ..        ..       ..  4  per  cent.    I    For  1S95  ..       ..  4}  per  cent. 

,,   1894  ..       ..        . .  4$    ,,  1896         ..       ..5  ,, 

In  1895  Colonial  Branches  were  established  at  Melbourne,  Victoria,  and  at 
Wellington,  New  Zea'and.  These  factories  have  proved  vtry  successful,  their  turn- 
over in  ISO'S  1  aving  amounted  to  over  £45,030,  which  will  be  exceeded  by  that  of 
the  currtnt  year. 

The  object  of  the  present  issue  is  to  pay  off  a  maturing   Debenture  debt  of 
£35,000,  and  to  provide  Additional  Working  Capital   required  to  cope  with  the 
rapidly  extending  business  of  the  concern  in  England  and  the  Colonies. 

The  Company  owns  extensive  Freehold  and  Leasehold  Works  at  Bromley-by- 
Bow,  comprising  Match,  Tin  and  Card  Box  Factories,  Warehouses,  Offices,  Dwell- 
ing House  for  Manager,  Stabling  ;  Engines,  Plant,  Machinery,  Tools,  together  with 
the  Goodwill  of  the  business  and  the  valuable  Patent  Rights  and  Trade  Marks 
used  in  connexion  therewith.    There  are  also  the  Leaseholds  at  Wandsworth  and 
the  Factories  in  the  Colonies.    The  Company  employs  about  600  hands. 
The  Assets  of  the  Company,  exclusive  of  Goodwill,  comprise  the  following  : — 
Freehold  and  Leasehold  Land  and  Buildings,  with  Plant,  Machinery, 
&c,  as  per  Valuation  referred  to  below  . .       . .        . .       . .       . .     £  51,500 

Stock,  Book  Debts,  Cash,  &c,  as  per  Balance  Sheet  to  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1896,  duly  certified  by  the  Auditors    54,9^5 

£106,465 

To  which  must  be  added  the  surplus  proceeds  of  thU  issue  ^fter  pay- 
ing off  the  existing  Debenture  indebtedness  of  the  Company,  say,  25,000 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  Valuation  made  by  Messrs.  Farebrother,  Ellis, 
Clark  &  Co.  :—  "29  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C,  25th  October,  1897. 

"To  the  Directors  of  Messrs.  R.  Bei.l  &  Co.,  Limited,  Bromley-by-Bow. 

*'  Gentlemen,  —  In  accordance  with  your  instructions  we  have  made  a  survey  of 
the  Freehold  and  L^aseh  Id  Prope  ty,  Mtuat^d  in  Bell  Roid,  St.  Leonard's  Road, 
Bromley-by-Bow,  as  more  particularly  delineated  on  the  Plan  and  described  in  the 
Schedule  attached  hereto.  It  t5  approached  by  Bell  Road,  possesses  a  water 
frontage  on  Limehouse  Cut  of  abjut  260  feet,  and  occupies  a  total  area  of  about  z\ 
acres  of  land  almost  entirely  covered  with  buildings.  These  buildings  are  fitted  with 
valraMe  machinery,  plant  and  material  for  the  conduct  of  the  very  large  manu- 
facturing trade  which  is  now  carried  on,  turning  out  many  hundred  thousand  gross 
of  wax  matches  ia  the  course  of  a  year.  The  Buildings  edged  yellow  on  Plan  we 
understand  to  be  held  on  lease  but  with  an  option  to  purchase  the  fieeholdat  a  fixed 
price,  and  that  it  is  intended  to  fit  these  buildings  with  the  necessary  machinery  and 
plant  for  the  production  of  wood  matches  upon  a  very  large  and  improved  economic 
scale,  and  which  will  more  than  compete  with  any  foreign  importations. 

"The  Company  also  possesses  premises  at  Wellington  in  New  Zealand  and  Mel- 
bourne in  Australia,  likew.se  mentioned  in  the  Schedule,  with  all  necessary  plant 
and  material. 

"We  estimate  these  properties  with  the  plant,  machinery,  tools,  fixtures,  horses, 
vans,  office  furniture  and  effects,  including  the  cost  price  named  for  the  properties  at 
Wellington  and  Melbourne  as  a  going  concern,  at  the  sum  of  Fifty-one  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  (£51,500).  Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  FAKEbKOTHER,  ELLIS  &  CO." 

The  Debentures  will  be  registered  in  the  names  of  the  holders  at  the  Registered 
Office  of  the  Company. 

It  is  intended  in  due  course  to  apply  for  a  Settlement  and  Official  Quotation  on 
the  London  Stock  Exchange. 

The  original  valuation  and  certificate  above  referred  to,  the  Memorandum  and 
Articles  of  Association  of  the  C  mpany.  and  a  copy  of  the  Mortgage  Trust  Deed, 
can  be  inspected  at  the  offices  of  the  Solicitors  to  the  Company. 

Applications  for  the  Debentures  should  be  made  on  the  accompanying  form  and 
forwarded  with  the  deposit  of  Ten  per  cent,  on  the  amount  applied  for  to  the 
National  Provincial  Bank  of  England,  Limited,  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Where  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full,  and  where  the 
amount  of  Debentures  allotted  is  less  than  that  applied  for,  the  surplus  deposit  will 
be  credited  in  reduction  of  the  amount  payable  on  allotment. 

In  case  of  default  in  the  payment  of  any  instalment  when  due,  all  amounts  pre- 
viously paid  will  be  liable  to  forfeiture  and  the  allotment  to  cancellation. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bankers, 
Brokers,  and  Solicitors,  and  at  the  offices  of  the  Company. 

London  :  28th  October,  1897. 

Trustees  for  the  Debenture  Holders. 

C.  A.  HANSON,  Esq.,  57  Holland  Park,  W. 

C.  C.  MACRAE, _  Es  i.,  Managing  Director  of  the  Railway  Share  Trust  and 
Agency  Co.,  Limited,  4  Bank  Buildings,  E.C. 

Solicitors  1o  the  Trustees. 
Messrs.  WILSON,  BRISTOWS  &  CARPMAEL,  1  Copthall  Buildings,  E.C. 
Directors. 

JOSEPH  BROWNE-MARTIN,  Esq.,  36  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  Chairman. 

C.  R.  E.  BELL,  Esq.       )  T  .  .  ,T        .  t  * 

WILLIAM  TARR,  Esq.  Momt  Ma™SinS  Directors. 

E.  C.  WARREN,  Esq.  (formerly  Chief  Constructor,  Royal  Navy). 

Bankers. 

THE  NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK  OF  ENGLAND,  Limited, 
Threadneedle  Street,  E.C 
Brokers. 

Messrs.  COATES,  SON  &  CO.,  99  Gresham  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Messrs.  F.  W.  BENTLEY  &  CO.,  Estate  Buildings,  Huddersfield. 
Solicitors  to  the  Company. 
Messrs.  INGLE,  COOPER  &  HOLMES,  20  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 
Secretary  and  Registered  Offices. 
Mr.  J.  COSWAY,  Bromley-by-Bow. 
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The  Subscription  List  will  Close  on  or  before  MONDAY,  1  November. 


Sole  owners  of  the  title  and  estate  whence  comes  the  Jarrahdale  Jarrah  hardwood,  famous  for  wood  paving,  and  of  which 
there  have  been  already  laid  in  London  streets  alone  upwards  of  twenty  miles  supplied  from  this  property. 


THE  JARRAHDALE  JARRAH  FORESTS  AND  RAILWAYS, 

LIMITED, 

Forests  and  Saw  Mills  at  Jarrahdale,  Freehold  Wharves  and  Depots  at  Rockingham,  near  Perth,  Western 
Australia,  and  45  miles  of  Railways  in  connection  therewith. 

SHARE  CAPITAL    -  £300,000 

Divided  into  10,000  Cumulative  Seven  per  Cent.  Preference  Shares  of  £10  each,  and 

20,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £10  each. 

The  whole  of  the  Ordinary  Shares  will  be  taken  by  the  Vendors  as  part  payment  of  purchase  money.  The  10,000  Seven 
per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  (Preferential  both  as  to  Capital  and  Interest),  are  now  offered  for  subscription. 

There  will  also  be  issued  ,£100,000  of  Five  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Debentures  of  ,£100  each,  redeemable  at  ^110  within 
twenty-nine  years  by  annual  drawings,  unless  purchased  in  the  open  market. 

The  Shares  and  Debentures  will  be  payable — Shares:  10s.  per  Share  on  Application;  £2  10s.  on  Allotment;  £2  on 
15  December;  £"3  on  15  February,  1898.  Debentures  :  £10  on  Application  ;  ,£40  on  Allotment  ;  ^25  on  15  December  ;  ,£25 
on  15  February,  1898. 


TETJSTEES  FOR  DEBENTURE-HOLDERS. 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  WENLOCK,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  late  Governor  of 
Madras. 

Sir  ROBERT  G.  W.  HERBERT,  G.C.B.,  late  Permanent  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies. 

LONDON"  BOARD   OF  DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  WENLOCK,  C.C.S.I.,   G.C.I.E.,  late  Governor  of 

Madras,  Director  of  the  York  Union  Banking  Company,  Limited  (Chairman). 
JAMES  MARTIN,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Great  Southern  Railway,  Western 

Australia  (recently  sold  to  the  Government  of  W.  A.),  (Vice-Chairman). 
Colonel  ALAN  GARDNER,  J. P.,  D.L.,  Director  of  the  Brewery  and  Commercial 

Investment  Trust,  Limited. 
•  C.  PETO  BENNETT,  Esq.,  Timber  Merchant,  27  Lombird  Street,  London, 

E.C. 

*  Being  interested  in  the  rale  will  join  the  Board  after  Allotment. 


BANKERS. 

LLOYDS  BANK,  Limited,  72  Lombard  Street,  London,  and  all  Branches 
BROKERS. 

LONPON-Messrs.  BUCKLER,  NORMAN  &  GOWER,  n  Angel  Court,  Londjn, 
E.C,  and  Stock  Exchange. 

SOLICITORS  FOR  THE  COMPANY. 

Messrs.   ASHURST,   MORRIS,   CRISP    &  CO.,   17  Throgmorton  Avenue 
London,  E.C. 

SECRETARY  (pro  tew.) 
Mr.  CHARLES    EVES,  F.C.A. 

TEMPORARY  OFFICES. 

50  GRESHAM   STREET,   London,  E.C. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 


THIS  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  developing  on 
a  largely  extended  <cale  the  vast  forest  estates,  and  the  saw  mills,  railways, 
&c.  (within  thirty  miles  of  the  City  of  Perth,  Western  Australia),  now  held  by  the 
Rockingham  Railway  and  Jarrahdale  Timber  Company,  Limited,  a  private  concern 
owned  by  a  few  Australian  proprietors. 

The  properties  to  be  acquired  consist  of : — 

1.  The  timber  forests,  upwards  of  250,000  acres  (i.e.,  400  square  miles)  in  extent, 
containing  a  practically  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  finest  Jarrahdale  Jarrah  wood, 
held  under  a  Crown  grant  for  an  unexpired  term  of  33  years  from  1st  January, 
1897,  under  very  favourable  terms  at  a  mere  nominal  rent,  the  Grantees  being 
specially  exempt  from  the  labourers'  tax  on  all  men  employed  on  the  property,  whilst 
under  new  Grants  a  tax  of  £3  on  each  man  employed  is  imposed. 

2.  Eighty  acres  of  freehold  at  Jarrahdale,  the  head  station  of  the  Company,  with 
the  right  to  acquire,  at  a  nominal  price,  the  freehold  of  an  additional  2,560  acres. 

3.  Fifty  acres  of  freehold  with  two  wharves  or  jetties  at  Rockingham,  which  forms 
the  terminus  and  port  for  the  outlet  of  a  large  portion  of  the  timber  business  of  the 
Company. 

4.  Forty-five  miles  of  railways,  either  on  freehold  portions  of  the  properties,  or 
connecting  Jarrahdale  with  the  South  Western  Railway,  and  with  the  port  of  Rock- 
ingham, and  the  lolling  stock  in  connection  therewith. 

5.  The  Vendor  Company's  interest  in  the  timber  yards  at  Perth. 

6.  The  saw  mills,  plant,  and  machinery,  the  houses,  buildings,  manager's  house, 
offices,  stores,  stables,  blacksmith's  and  machine  shops,  foundry,  recreation  hall, 
hotel,  chapel,  and  upwards  of  140  dwelling  houses  for  workmen,  &c,  which  the 
vendors  have  built  and  constructed  on  the  freehold  property. 

The  Crown  Grant. — The  terms  of  this  Crown  grant,  made  many  years  ago 
when  the  industry  was  in  its  infancy,  are  extremely  favourable  as  compared  with 
present  grants  by  the  Government. 

The  grant  is  for  250,000  acres,  at  a  rental  and  payments  averaging  about  £160 
per  annum  and  free  from  license  fees,  whereas  the  Government  now  limit  their 
grants  to  blocks  of  1,280  acres  on  terms  providing  for  the  payment  of  Rentals  and 
Licenses  from  which  this  Company  is  exempt. 

If  a  sufficient  number  of  1,280-acre  blocks  could  be  obtained  to  make  up  an 
equally  important  undertaking,  the  rental  alone  (without  counting  the  hcense  fees, 
dom  which  this  Company  is  free)  would  amount  to  £7,800  per  annum. 

Rockingham,  the  Company's  Port,  is  one  of  the  finest  Harbours  on  the  coast  of 
Western  Australia.  Three  large  ships  may  be  berthed  at  one  time  alongside  the 
Company's  wharves  and  jetties. 

Report  on  the  Estates  and  Timdfr.— In  1896  the  Government  issued  an 
exhaustive  Report  on  the  Forests  of  Western  Australia,  bv  Mr.  J.  Ednie  Brown, 
Conservator  of  Forests  for  Western  Australia,  and  formerly  Director-General  of 
Forests  for  New  South  Wales,  in  which  considerable  reference  is  made  to  the  pro- 
perties of  the  Vendor  Company,  which  have  taken  many  years  and  the  expenditure 
of  a  large  amount  of  Capital  to  develop  to  their  present  state. 

Amongst  other  matters  Mr.  Ednie  Brown  says  :— 

"The  property  is  the  'Jarrahdale,'  so  well  known  in  the  timber  trade  of  the 
world,  and  the  business  in  connection  with  it  formed  the  first  start  in  the  export  of 
timber  from  Western  Australia.  Considered  as  a  whole,  it  is  my  opinion  that  there 
are  in  round  numbers  at  least  2,100,000  loads  of  matured  marketable  timber  upon 
this  valuable  concession.  i^tj 
_  "  I  estimate  the  realisable  profits  which  could  be  obtained  from  the  sale  of  the 
timber  now  upon  the  land  to  be,  at  present  prices,  £2,487,500,  and  that  the  whole 
property  with  its  timber,  railways,  tramways,  sawmills,  engines,  waggons,  jetty, 
&<-.,  &c,  is  worth  as  a  going  concern  £500,000." 

Trade  and  Development  of  the  Business.- Jarrah  timber  has  rapidly 
come  into  favour,  owing  to  Us  being  non-absorbent  and  practically  indestructible  by 
damp,  and  a  large  local  as  well  as  export  demand  for  Jarrahdale  Jarrah  has  sprung 
up,  so  that  the  demand  during  the  last  few  years  has  so  increased  that  it  is  now  in 
excess  of  the  supply. 

Street  Paving.— One  of  the  purposes  to  which  Jarrah  has  been  applied, 
and  for  which  its  use  is  only  in  its  infancy,  is  the  paving  of  streets.  It  is  rapidly 
taking  the  place  of  the  softer  and  cheaper  woods  formerly  employed  not  only  in 
London  but  in  the  provinces,  and  in  Continental  Cities.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
during  the  last  few  years  the  Vendor  Company  has  supplied  their  wood  for  the 
paving  of  upwards  of  twenty  miles  of  London  streets,  and  the  demand  is  rapidly 
growing.  The  sales  of  the  Jarrahdale  Jarrah  in  England  alone  in  one  year  have 
exceeded  ten  millions  of  blocks,  and  in  London  the  Parish  of  Lambeth  alone  has 
used  more  than  seven  million  blocks. 

Timber  Mills.— There  are  at  present  four  well-equipped  Saw  Mills  of  modern 
tvpe  upon  the  property,  turning  out  upwards  of  20,000  loads  of  timber  per  annum. 
UtI  jf  the  additional  working  capital  now  beinj  provided  it  is  proposed  to 'at  once 


erect  two  additional  Mills,  which  it  is  expected  can  be  completed  w  ithin  six  months, 
a  large  quantity  of  the  machinery  for  one  large  Mill  being  already  011  the  ground, 
so  that  the  product  may  be  considerably  increased  in  the  first  year  of  the  Company's 
existence. 

Profits. — The  books  of  the  Vendor  Company  have  been  examined  by  Messrs. 
Ford,  Rhodes,  Ford  &  Co.,  who  have  given  the  following  certificate  : — 

"Gentlemen, — We  have  examined  the  books  in  Western  Australia  of  the 
Rockingham  Railway  and  Jarrahdale  Timber  Company,  Limited,  for  the  year 
ended  the  31st  December,  1896,  and  find  therefrom  that  after  making  ample  pro- 
vision for  depreciation  of  Plant,  Machinery,  Railways,  and  Rolling  Stock,  the  net 
profits  amount  to  ,£24,175. — We  are,  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

"  FORD,  RHODES,  FORD  &  CO." 

This  profit  should  be  very  considerably  increased  in  future  years,  as  it  is 
proposed  to  take  immediate  steps  to  increase  the  product  by  at  least  50  per  cent. 

Taking,  however,  the  profits  as  £24,175  only — 
Interest  on  ,£100,000  5  per  cent.  Debentures  will  require       ..        ..        ..  £5,000 

Sinking  Fund  on  same,  2  per  cent.  ..        ..        ..        ..       ..        ..        ..  2,000 

Interest  on  £100,000  7  per  cent.  Preference  Shares       ..       ..       ..       ..  7,000 

£14,000 

Leaving  over  £10,000  for  dividends  on  Ordinary  Shares  (all  of  which  are  taken  by 
the  Vendors),  Reserves,  Management,  &c. 

After  10  per  cent,  has  been  divided  on  the  Ordinary  Shares,  one-half  of  the 
surplus  profits  will  be  placed  to  a  special  Reserve  Fund  until  at  least  £50,000  has 
been  accumulated,  any  portion  of  which  may  be  applied  to  augmenting  the  Sinking 
Fund  for  redemption  of  the  Debentures. 

Working  Capital.— Out  of  the  present  issue  the  Company  will  retain  £30,000 
for  Working  Capital,  which  it  is  estimated  will  be  sufficient,  after  payment  for 
Stocks,  to  extend  the  Saw  Mills  to  double  their  present  capacity  and  leave  sufficient 
margin  to  carry  on  a  trade  twice  as  large  as  that  at  present  carried  on. 

It  is  intended  to  apply  for  a  Stock  Exchange  quotation. 

The  following  Contracts  have  been  entered  into: — A  Contract  made  the  27th 
August,  1897,  between  the  Rockingham  Railway  and  Jarrahdale  Timber  Company, 
Limited,  the  Capital,  Share,  and  General  Guarantee  Company,  Limited,  and  F. 
W.  Hull  as  Trustee  for  this  Company,  and  an  adoption  Contract  dated  26  October, 
1897,  between  the  above  three  parties  and  this  Company. 

Full  Prosrectuses  can  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  or  at  its 
Bankets,  Brokers,  Solicitors,  or  Auditors. 


THIS  FORM  OF  APPLICATION  MAY  BE  USED. 
To  be  sent,  with  remittance,  to  the  Company's  Office,  or  to  Lloyds  Bank,  Limited. 

THE  JARRAHDALE  JARRAH  FORESTS  AND 
RAILWAYS,  LIMITED. 

Issue  of  £100,000  5  per  cent.  Debentures  and  £100,000  7  per  cent.  Cumulative 
Preference  Shares. 

To  the  Directors  of  The  Jarrahdale  Jarrah  Forests  and  Railways, 
Limited. 

Gentlemen, — Having  paid  to  the  Company's  Bankers  the  deposits  due  on  appli- 
cation, viz.  : — 

£  being  10s.  per  Share  on  Preference  Shares. 

£   ,,     10  per  cent,  on  £  First  Mortgage  Debentures. 

I  hereby  request  you  to  allot  me  the  same,  and  I  hereby  agree  to  accept  the  same, 
or  any  less,  allotted  to  me,  and  I  agree  to  pay  the  instalments  thereon,  as  required 
in  the  terms  of  the  Prospectus,  and  I  authorize  you  to  place  my  name  on  the 
Register  in  respect  of  such  Capital,  and  I  declare  that  I  waive  any  fuller  compliance 
■with  Section  38  of  the  Companies  Act,  1867,  or  otherwise  than  that  contained  in 
such  Prospectus.  In  the  event  of  my  receiving  no  allotment,  the  amount  to  be 
returned  in  full. 

*y    i  /  Signature   

1  -°  be  Name  (in  full)   

written       J  Description...  

distinctly.     {  Ad(Jre£   

Date  1897. 

I  desire  to  1  n;  up  in  full  1 
on  allotment  J 
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>EW     ^IYO     FORTHCOMING  BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 

THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  EMPIRE  :  the  Story  of  England's  Growth  from  Elizabeth  to  Victoria.    By  Alfred  T. 

STORY,  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  John  Linnell,"  11  William  Blake,"  &c.  With  Photogravure  Portraits  of  Q  ieen  E'i2abeth  and  of  Queen  Victoria  and  upwards  of 
i oo  other  Portraits  and  Illustrations  from  Contemporary  Prints.    2  vols,  large  crown  Svo.  14s.  [hi  No-jember. 

AQUITAINE  :  a  Traveller's  Tales.    By  Wickham  Flower,  F.S.A.    With  12  Full-page  Photogravures,  and  numerous 

other  Illustrations  by  Joseph  Penr.ell.    Demy  4to.  £i  3s.  net.  [Next  week. 

DANTE  :  a  Defence  of  the  Ancient  Text  of  the  "  Divina  Commedia."    By  Wickham  Flowep,  F.S.A.    Square  crown 

8vo.  3s.  6d.  [Ready. 

THE  JOURNALS  OF  WALTER  WHITE,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society.    With  Photogravure  Portrait. 

Crown  8vo.  [In  a  few  days. 

SOCIAL  SWITZERLAND  :  Studies  of  Present-Day  Social  Movements  and  Legislation  in  the  Swiss  Republic.  By 

W.  H.  DAWSON,  Author  of  "  Germany  and  the  Germans  "  &c.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Ready. 

CHRONICLES  OF  BLACKHEATH   GOLFERS.     Edited  by  W.  E.  Hughes,  late  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Royal 

Blackheath  Golf  Club.    With  numerous  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.    Crown  4to.  21s.  net.  [Rectiy. 

ART. 

THE  ART  OF  PAINTING  IN  THE  QUEEN'S  REIGN  :  being  a  Glance  at  some  of  the  Painters  and  Paintings  of 

the  Period.  By  A.  G.  TEMPLE,  F.S.A.,  Director  of  the  Guildhall  Gallery,  London.  With  upwards  of  60  Collotype  Illustrations  reproduced  from  the  Works 
of  the  Chief  Artists  of  the  Period.    Demy  410.       3s.  net.  [In  a  few  days. 

MODERN   ARCHITECTURE  :  a  Book  for  Architects  and   the  Public.     By  H.  Heathcote  Statham,  F.I.B.A., 

Editor  of  the  "  Builder,"  and  Author  of  "  Architecture  for  General  Readers"  &c.    With  numerous  Illustrations  of  Contemporary  Buildings.  Demy  8vo.  [Shortly. 

HISTORIC  ORNAMENT  :  a  Treatise  on  Decorative  Art  and  Architectural  Ornament.     By  James  Ward,  Author 

of  "The  Principles  of  Ornament."    With  numerous  Illustrations.    2  vols,  demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  each.  [Ready. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  RECORD  OF  THE  RETROSPECTIVE  ART  EXHIBITION  HELD  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON, 

1896.  Containing  156  Reproductions  of  Exhibits  for  which  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  have  been  awarded  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art.  Compiled  and 
Edited  by  JOHN  FISHER,  Head-master  Kensington  School  of  Science  and  Art,  Berkeley  Square,  Bristol.    Demy  4to.  21s.  net.  [In  a  few  days. 

TRAVEL. 

SPORT  AND  TRAVEL  IN  INDIA  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICA.    By  A.  G.  Bagot,  late  60th  Rifles  ("  Bagatelle  "), 

Author  of  "  Sporting  Sketches,"  "  Men  We  have  Met  in  the  Field,"  &c.    With  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Ready. 

NATURE   AND   SPORT   IN   SOUTH   AFRICA.    By  H.  Anderson  Bryden,  Author  of  "  Gun  and  Camera  in 

Southern  Africa,"  "  Kloof  and  Karroo,"  &c.    With  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Ready. 

IN  JUTLAND  WITH  A  CYCLE.     By  Charles  Edwardes,  Author  of  "  Letters  from  Crete,"  "  Sardinia  and  the 

Sardes,"  &c.    With  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  [This  day. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 

THE  SONG  OF  SOLOMON.    Illustrated  by  12  Full-page  Collotype  Plates  and  numerous  Head  and  Tail  Pieces.  By 

H.  GRANVILLE  FELL.    Crown  4to.  7s.  6d.  [Shortly. 

WHAT  IS  LIFE  ?  or,  Where  are  We  ?  What  are  We  ?  From  Whence  did  we  Come  ?  and  Whither  do  we  Go  ?  By 

FREDERICK  HOVENDEN,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.  F.R.M.S.    With  many  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  [Shortly. 

BIMETALLISM   EXPLAINED.     By  Wm.  Thos.  Rothwell.     Crown  8vo.  5s.  [Ready. 

POETRY. 

FOUR  POETS.    Selections  from  the  Works  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  and  Keats.    With  Introduction  by 

OSWALD  CRAWFURD.    Uniform  in  size  and  binding  with  "  Lyrical  Verse  from  Elizabeth  to  Victoria."    Small  crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net.  [Ready. 

VERSE   FANCIES.     By  Edward  Lewis  Levetus.    With  Illustrations  by  Miss  Levetus.     Square  crown  8vo. 

[Next  we:k 

ENGLISH  EPIGRAMS  AND  EPITAPHS.    Collected  and  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Index,  by  Aubrey 

STEWART.  With  3  Woodcut  Portraits  by  Sydney  Adamson.  Paper,  is.  6d.  ;  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.;  limp  calf,  4s.  (Forming  Volume  3  of  "  Chapman  s 
Diamond  Library.")  [Ready. 

FICTION. 

UNKIST,  UNKIND  !  a  Novel.    By  Violet  Hunt,  Author  of  "A  Hard  Woman,"  "  The  Way  of  Marriage."  Second 

Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Ready. 

HIS  CHIEF'S  WIFE.     By  Baroness  Albert  d'Anethan.     Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Ready. 
A  DAY'S  TRAGEDY :  a  Novel  in  Rhyme.    By  Allen  Upward,  Author  of  "  Secrets  of  the  Courts  of  Europe  "  &c. 

With  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Ready 

BUSHY  :  the  Adventures  of  a  Girl.    By  Cynthia  M.  WestovEr.     Illustrated  by  J.  A.  Walker.     Crown  Svo.  6s 

[Ready 

STORIES  AND  PLAY  STORIES.     By  Violet  Hunt,  Lady  Ridley,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Henniker,  Joseph  Strange, 

and  others.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

JAMES    BAKER'S  NOVELS. 
THE   GLEAMING  DAWN  :  a  Romance  of  the  Middle  Ages.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 
MARK  TILLOTSON.     New  and  Uniform  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
JOHN   WESTACOTT.     New  and  Uniform  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 
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NOTES. 

SIR  ALFRED  MILNER  has  gone  northwards  to  the 
opening  of  the  railway  as  far  as  Buluwayo,  accom- 
panied by  Sir  James  Sivewright,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  is  con- 
spicuous by  his  absence.  He  is  ill,  we  are  told  by  the 
newsmongers,  very  ill,  and  could  not  travel.  We  take  all 
these  statements  with  the  usual  grain  of  salt.  Was  it 
the  presence  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner  in  the  company  of  Sir 
James  Sivewright  that  kept  Mr.  Rhodes  aw  ay  from  the 
scene  of  what  should  have  been  one  of  his  greatest 
triumphs?  After  all,  the  completion  of  the  railway  is 
due  to  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Mr.  Rhodes  alone,  and  therefore 
we  regret  his  absence  from  Buluwayo,  whatever  the 
cause  may  have  been. 

And  so  Lord  Rosmead  is  dead  !  It  seems  but  the 
other  day  that  we  sat  with  him  in  his  room  at  Govern- 
ment House,  Capetown,  and  talked  of  the  Raid  that 
had  just  taken  place,  and  lamented  its  foolish  incep- 
tion, the  tragic  disunion  of  the  two  races  which  it  had 
brought  about,  and  the  natural  suspicion  which  it  would 
undoubtedly  leave  as  a  legacy  to  the  future  of  South 
Africa.  Our  talk  ranged  over  many  subjects,  for  we 
had  not  met  for  some  time,  and  had  been  in  the  past 
on  fairly  intimate  terms.  It  is  interesting  now  to 
remember  three  points  which  Sir  Hercules  Robinson 
made  and  which  surprised  us  greatly  at  the  moment. 

First  of  all,  he  spoke  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  He  repre- 
sented the  Colonial  Secretary  as  a  busybody.  "All 
the  negotiations  with  Khama  and  Bathoen  and  Sebele 
should  have  been  conducted  here,"  he  said  emphatically. 
"  But  Mr.  Chamberlain  took  it  upon  himself  to  conduct 
them  all  in  London,  and  that  led  to  endless  mischief. 
I  didn't  know  where  I  was  and  had  to  call  Newton  to 
Capetown,  and  so  remained  in  ignorance  of  Jameson's 
movements.  I  knew  of  the  first  two  troops  of  the 
Matabeleland  force  that  came  southward  to  Pitsani, 
but  I  never  heard  of  the  other  troops.  It  was  all 
Chamberlain's  fault. 

"  Of  course  he  is  taking  all  the  credit  of  having  issued 
the  proclamation  that  stopped  any  possible  rising  on 
the  part  of  the  Johannesburgers,  and  of  having  sent 
me  to  Pretoria  to  prevent  a  row  between  Kruger  and 
his  subjects  in  Johannesburg,  or,  what  would  have  been 
worse  still,  a  row  between  Kruger  and  England  in 
regard  to  Kruger's  prisoners,  whereas  he  absolutely 
counted  for  nothing  in  the  whole  business.  On  my  own 
responsibility  I  sent  the  telegram  to  recall  Jameson, 
and  issued  the  proclamation  commanding  all  the  Queen's 
subjects  in  the  Transvaal  to  give  neither  aid  nor  assist- 
ance to  Jameson  or  his  force.  In  fact  I  never  had  a 
word  from  Chamberlain  till  I  was  getting  on  board  the 


train  on  Thursday  to  go  to  Pretoria,  and  then  his  wire 
merely  told  me  that  he  approved  of  what  I  had  done 
and  intended  doing. 

"And  now  he  claims  all  the  credit.  The  man  is 
not  a  gentleman.  No  gentleman  would  act  so  to  his 
subordinates.  By  the  way,  there's  a  good  story  about 
him.  A  man,  talking  to  one  of  the  principal  officials  at 
the  Colonial  Office  about  Chamberlain's  appointment 
as  Colonial  Secretary,  said,  '  My  goodness,  I  pity  you 
now,  with  Chamberlain  as  your  master:  you're  not 
likely  to  have  what  Americans  call  a  good  time  of  it.' 
'  Oh,'  replied  the  permanent  official,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  '  he'll  be  too  busy  intriguing  against  his 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  to  give  us  much  trouble.'" 
And  Sir  Hercules  laughed,  with  keenest  appreciation 
of  the  thrust. 

The  second  point  Sir  Hercules  made  was  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Rhodes.  "  But,  after  all,"  we  said,  "  Rhodes 
was  the  first,  wasn't  he,  to  say  that  English  dominion 
in  South  Africa  should  run  from  Table  Mountain  to  the 
Zambesi?"  "Nonsense,"  replied  Robinson;  "that 
Table  Mountain  story  is  bosh.  Bartle  Frere  was  before 
me  and  before  Rhodes,  and  almost  his  first  speech  in 
Capetown  was  that  the  dominion  of  England  should 
stretch  from  Capetown  to  the  Zambesi.  Rhodes  is  not 
an  innovator;  he's  a  millionaire ! " 

The  third  point  Sir  Hercules  made  was  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  1884  Convention  with  the  Transvaal. 
"People  in  England  insist,"  we  said,  "that  the 
suzerainty  was  implied  in  the  1884  Convention  as  it 
was  explicit  in  that  of  1881  ;  is  this  true  ?  "  "  Well," 
he  said,  "  I  ought  to  know,  as  I  drafted  it.  The 
meaning  !  suzerainty '  was  withdrawn  and  the  word 
left  out  purposely.  Kruger  was  not  content  with 
the  1881  Convention  because  of  the  claim  to  suze- 
rainty, and  we  meant  to  withdraw  the  claim  in  1884. 
What's  the  good  of  claiming  more  power  than  you've 
got?  "  We  do  not  pretend  that  all  these  utterances  of 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson  were  wise  or  discreet,  but  we 
cannot  refuse  our  gratitude  to  a  public  servant  who  in 
a  moment  of  great  difficulty  acted  boldly  in  the  true 
interests  of  the  Empire.  If  the  Dutch  in  Cape  Colony 
are  still  loyal  to  the  English  connexion  the  credit  is 
chiefly  due  to  him  who  was  Lord  Rosmead. 

Amongst  the  many  explanations  of  the  strange  fact 
that  some  millions  of  honest  people  in  New  York  permit 
themselves,  election  after  election,  to  be  made  the 
victims  of  a  clique  of  wire-pullers  who  have  been  proved 
to  be — individually  and  collectively  — thieves,  none  of 
the  newspapers  or  their  correspondents  have  hit  upon 
that  afforded  by  the  number  and  complexity  of  the 
personal  issues  involved  in  a  single  election.  Even 
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the  Londoner,  with  his  experience  of  centuries  of 
representative  government  to  guide  him,  feels  worried 
and  bewildered  when  (as  will  be  the  case  in  a  few 
days)  he  has  to  choose  six  or  seven  names  from 
a  list  of  a  dozen  or  a  score  at  the  School  Board 
Election.  But  on  Tuesday  in  New  York  a  single  "  full 
ticket  "  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  fifty-three  names, 
and  these  had  to  be  selected  from  the  "blanket,"  an 
enormous  broadsheet  containing  from  five  hundred  to 
six  hundred  names.  Suppose  the  London  ratepayer 
had  at  one  contest  and  on  a  single  ballot-paper  to 
choose  all  the  members  of  Parliament  for  the  metropolis, 
and  also  the  members  of  the  County  Council  and  of 
the  School  Board,  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Judges  of 
the  High  Court  and  police  magistrates  thrown  in,  he 
would  probably  do  as  the  respectable  New  Yorker 
does — give  up  the  task  in  despair,  and  leave  it  to  the 
professionals  who  have  their  living  to  make.  Occa- 
sionally a  Citizens'  party  is  formed  and  makes  a  stand, 
or  even  wins  a  chance  victory  ;  but  in  the  long  run  it 
goes  to  the  wall.  Until  America  adopts  the  scrutin 
cfarroiidisscntciit  in  place  of  the  scrutin  de  lisle,  and 
reduces  by  about  nine-tenths  the  number  of  elective 
offices,  the  honest  citizen  will  stand  a  poor  chance. 

Humour  in  the  "Times"  office  seems  to  flourish  no 
more  than  literature.  Being  at  a  loss  for  serious  points 
with  which  to  meet  the  attacks  on  the  Forward  policy, 
it  attempted  on  Wednesday,  in  an  article  on  Chitral,  to 
be  humorous  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  John  Morley  and  Mr. 
Asquith.  Mr.  Asquith  says  the  Viceroy  was  informed 
on  13  June,  1895,  ot"  tne  decision  of  the  Radical  Govern- 
ment to  abandon  Chitral.  Mr.  Morley,  according  to 
the  "  Times,"  objects  to  being  pinned  down  to  any 
such  statement.  What  did  happen  ?  asks  the  "  Times." 
Why  cannot  these  great  men  agree  to  an  authentic 
pronouncement  as  to  what  course  the  Radical  Govern- 
ment really  adopted  ?  The  truth  is  that  the  only  conflict 
of  evidence  is  in  the  imagination  of  the  "Times."  Mr. 
Asquith  does  not  assert  that  the  full  despatch,  which 
Mr.  Morley  says  was  to  have  been  sent,  ever  saw  the 
light.  He  refers  to  the  telegraphic  message  which  con- 
veyed the  Radical  Government's  decision  and  appeared 
in  the  official  papers  published  two  years  ago.  The 
confusion  rests  with  the  "Times"  and  the  "Times" 
alone. 

Lord  Rosebery  gave  us  of  his  worst  last  Monday. 
But  a  combination  of  circumstances  was  against  him. 
Party  tradition,  the  associations  of  the  place,  the  topic 
on  which  he  had  to  dilate,  all  conspired  against  Lord 
Rosebery's  better  Imperial  self.  Lord  Rosebery  has  in 
a  full  measure  that  most  valuable  and  most  dangerous 
of  politician's  gifts— the  capacity  to  adapt  himself  to 
his  surroundings.  The  Manchester  speech  should  be 
circulated  as  an  "awful  warning"  to  young  politicians. 
It  was  an  interesting  speech  ;  it  was  an  excellent 
speech  ;  and  it  contained  scarce  a  sentence  which  was 
not  misleading,  in  terms  or  by  implication.  Here  is  an 
instance  of  the  former:  "...  the  imposition  of  pro- 
tective duties,  which  we  believe  to  be  largely  fatal  to 
their  industries."  Lord  Rosebery  is  speaking  here  of 
the  European  nations.  Fifteen  months  ago  Lord  Rose- 
bery called  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  nations  a 
"formidable  rival"  who  was  "slowly  creeping  up  to 
us,"  who  had  "gravely  menaced  British  trade."  A 
few  weeks  later  he  exclaimed  in  public,  "  I  am  afraid  of 
Germany."  A  formidable  trade  rival  then;  its  indus- 
tries suffering  from  a  fatal  disease  now.  Has  anything 
happened  in  the  intervening  months  to  justify  this 
strange  contradiction  ?  An  examination  of  export 
statistics  shows  that  all  through  this  year  German  and 
other  foreign  nations'  exports  have  been  growing ; 
England's  exports  have  been  declining. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  the  indirectly  misleading 
statements  in  which  Lord  Rosebery  indulged.  "  Far- 
mers are  now,"  he  said,  "not  Scottish,  or  English,  or 
Welsh,  or  Irish — they  are  cosmopolitan  ;  they  contend 
in  markets,  not  with  their  neighbours  or  with  adjoining 
counties,  but  with  distant  and  virgin  regions  of  the 
earth."  The  first  part  of  this  sentence  is  enigmatic; 
the  second  is  literally  true  ;  the  whole  is  intended  to 
show  the  impossibility  of  helping  home  agriculture. 


Could  anything  be  more  disingenuous  ?  Could  any- 
thing be  more  transparently  foolish?  It  is  exactly 
because  of  the  terrific  competition  which  our  farmers 
are  called  upon  to  endure  against  the  distant  and  virgin 
regions  that  the  last  argument  of  the  Cobdenites — the 
natural  protection  of  distance — is  shattered,  and  the 
need  for  State  protection  to  cover  the  farmer's  naked- 
ness in  the  face  of  the  competition  is  imperatively 
needed.  Yet  this  pitifully  inept  argument  of  Lord 
Rosebery's  is  seized  upon  by  the  "Daily  News"  for 
special  honourable  mention,  and  expanded  thus  : 
"  Agriculture  is  now  cosmopolitan,  and  prices  are 
settled  in  the  international  exchanges."  So,  unless  the 
"Daily  News"  is  babbling  the  most  meaningless 
nothings,  we  now  have  it  on  that  great  authority  that 
the  price  of  grain  has  become  altogether  independent  of 
any  particular  country's  power  to  control;  it  is  an  affair 
of  international  exchange,  or  international  gambling  ; 
and  any  import  duties  which  England  might  put  upon 
foreign  corn  (receiving  therefrom  a  valuable  revenue) 
would  have  no  effect  upon  the  price  to  the  English  con- 
sumer.   That  is  even  farther  than  we  go. 

The  latest  indications  in  the  engineering  dispute 
seem  to  point  to  a  more  conciliatory  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  Employers'  Federation.  The  abundant 
financial  support  the  men  are  receiving  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  must  destroy  altogether  the  hope  of  the 
employers  that  the  men  would  be  compelled  to  yield 
very  shortly  through  sheer  exhaustion.  The  more 
moderate  members  of  the  Employers'  Federation  are 
therefore  beginning  to  exert  their  influence  in  favour 
of  a  conference  at  which  the  question  of  hours  can 
be  discussed,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the 
amended  proposals  of  the  Board  of  Trade  will, 
with  some  further  slight  modifications,  be  accepted. 
The  condition  made  by  the  employers  appears  to  be 
that  the  lock-out  shall  continue  until  the  dispute  has 
been  finally  settled.  The  one  outstanding  point  is  the 
question  of  the  chairman  of  the  proposed  conference. 
The  men  stick  to  their  demand  for  an  independent  and 
outside  chairman,  a  condition  which  the  employers 
refuse  to  accept,  the  Board  of  Trade's  suggestion  being 
that  each  side  shall  appoint  its  own  chairman.  So  the 
matter  stands.  In  the  meantime  the  British  engineering 
industry  is  going  to — the  Germans,  and  the  naval  pro- 
gramme is  suspended  in  the  air.  Whatever  may  be  the 
result  of  the  fight,  it  will  have  brought  nearer  the  time 
when  in  the  national  interest  the  Board  of  Trade  will 
have  to  be  entrusted  with  powers  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration in  labour  disputes. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  did  not  exactly  shine  in  his  sermon 
to  the  alumni  of  Glasgow  University  on  Patriotism. 
The  farce  of  conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  only  made  more  patent  the  banality  of  his 
words  and  his  thoughts.  Clever  politician  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  admittedly  is,  no  one  has  ever  credited 
him  with  any  perception  of  deeper  issues  than  momen- 
tary political  advantage  and  the  exaltation  of  his  own 
personality.  Sweetness  and  light  are  not  elements  ot  the 
mental  atmosphere  in  which  his  alert  intelligence 
lives.  Only  an  orator  could  speak  adequately  of  patriot- 
ism, and  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  no  orator  ;  he  is  only  a 
clever  debater.  Only  a  profound  student  of  history 
could  have  made  clear  the  distinction  between  the  two 
ideas  of  patriotism  and  cosmopolitanism  and  yet  their 
close  correlation,  for  there  is  no  patriotism  worth  the 
name  which  does  not  combine  with  love  of  country  a 
sense  of  the  wider  destinies  of  mankind;  but  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  no  student  of  history,  only  of  political 
speeches  and  their  speakers.  A  man  of  letters  would 
never  have  been  guilty  of  the  bald  commonplaces  to 
which  the  new  Doctor  of  Laws  gave  utterance  ;  but 
every  one  knows  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  not  enough 
of  letters  to  make  even  a  political  pamphleteer. 

Ministerialists  and  Opposition  are  alike  curiously 
feeble  in  their  recess  speeches.  There  is  a  half- 
heartedness  about  both  the  attack  and  the  defence 
which  gives  the  whole  business  a  decidedly  theatrical 
air.  The  wise  man  knows,  of  course,  the  whole  time, 
that  the  business  is  theatrical,  but  it  is  not  well  that  the 
actors  should  reveal  this  secret  to  the  populace.  When 
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they  have  warmed  to  their  work  they  will  doubtless 
play  their  parts  with  more  conviction.  At  Norwich,  on 
Thursday,  Mr.  Balfour  dealt  in  generalities,  except  when 
he  referred  to  the  question  of  the  Voluntary  schools,  and 
it  was  just  here  that  he  went  wrong.  Most  people  are 
of  opinion  that  the  Voluntary  Schools  Act  of  last  year 
has  done  as  much  as  is  necessary  for  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple— at  present,  at  any  rate,  since  it  has  practically 
relieved  its  supporters  of  the  obligation  of  volunteering 
subscriptions  for  their  schools.  How  weary  every  one 
is  of  the  religious  controversy  is  shown  by  the  languid 
interest  that  is  being  taken  in  the  School  Board  elections, 
and  we  note  with  dread  Mr.  Balfour's  intimation  that 
the  question  may  have  to  be  re-opened. 

It  is  more  interesting  to  look  into  the  speeches  of  the 
Ministerialists  for  indications  of  their  projects  for  the 
coming  Session  than  to  watch  the  exchange  of  blows 
between  the  champions  of  the  rival  parties.  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  on  Thursday — like  the  cautious 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  he  is — put  in  his  word 
with  regard  to  the  proposed  increase  in  the  Army.  He 
repeated  our  warning  that,  although  more  money  is 
doubtless  needed,  it  is  not  only  more  money,  but  also 
some  plan  of  getting  better  value  for  the  money  we 
already  spend,  that  is  most  urgently  wanted.  That  the 
question  is  to  be  dealt  with  next  Session  is  certain,  and  it 
is  not  too  soon  to  prepare  for  resistance  to  any  mere 
proposal  for  providing  the  War  Office  with  more  money 
to  waste. 

The  complement  of  judges  is  now  complete  ;  and  if 
the  various  changes  of  the  last  few  weeks  do  not  leave 
the  Bench  much  stronger,  it  is  certainly  not  weaker. 
The  Court  of  Appeal  has  gained,  since  the  inclusion  of 
Sir  Richard  Henn  Collins  and  Sir  Roland  Vaughan 
Williams  more  than  compensates  for  one  weak  spot — 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  We  do  not  look  for  aesthetic 
qualities  in  a  judge,  so  his  unfortunate  manner  does  not 
tell  seriously  against  the  effectiveness  of  Sir  Roland 
Vaughan  Williams,  in  whom  the  outward  man  is  in 
absolutely  inverse  relation  to  the  ingenious  and  brilliant 
mind  within.  When  you  hear  him  deliver  a  judgment, 
you  cannot,  indeed,  help  quoting  to  yourself  "parturiunt 
montes,"  but  the  words  once  out,  you  promptly  admit 
that  the  outcome  is  far  from  ridiculous.  Mr.  Channell's 
appointment  is  perfectly  legitimate,  and,  after  the 
Darling  job,  even  refreshing. 

Sir  William  Whiteway  has  been  found  out,  and  by 
the  electors  of  Newfoundland,  of  all  people.  At  last 
the  Colonists  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  their  best 
interests  are  not  to  be  served  by  a  politician  who  has 
never  scrupled  to  adopt  any  course  likely  to  advance  his 
own  ends.  Some  time  ago  the  Governor  of  Newfound- 
land took  it  upon  himself  to  modify  certain  flattering 
phrases  referring  to  the  work  of  the  Ministry,  which 
were  embodied  in  the  Queen's  Speech.  The  constitu- 
encies now  share  the  Governor's  doubts  as  to  the  value 
of  that  work.  Sir  William  Whiteway,  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, was  unseated  for  corruption,  and,  in  order  to 
prevent  his  opponents  from  carrying  on  the  business 
of  the  Colony,  did  things  which  no  one  outside  a 
pantomime  would  dream  of  attempting.  He  barred 
the  door  of  the  Assembly  and  raided  the  Custom 
House  and  wrote  letters  to  the  London  papers 
denouncing  the  constitutional  iniquities  of  the  Governor. 
Restored  to  power,  he  proceeded  to  play  fast  and  loose 
with  the  question  of  federation  with  Canada  and  with 
the  finances  of  the  Colony  in  order  to  show  a  surplus 
when  there  was  none.  He  has  done  more  than  any 
other  English  public  man  to  reduce  popular  government 
to  a  farce. 

The  day  before  yesterday  (4  November)  was  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Felix  Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy.  The  date  has  reminded  us  of  a  character- 
istic anecdote  of  his  father  in  connexion  with  him  and 
his  equally  famous  grandsire,  Moses  Mendelssohn. 
When  the  fame  of  the  young  musician  began  to  spread, 
the  public  which  had  hitherto  referred  to  Abraham 
Mendelssohn,  the  well-known  banker,  as  the  son  of 
the  celebrated  Moses,  left  off  using  that  designation 
and  adopted   the   new   one   of   "the  father  of  the 


celebrated  Felix."  When  in  1835  Abraham  Mendels- 
sohn was  dying,  his  friends  and  relations  asked  him  if 
he  had  any  particular  instructions  to  leave  with  regard 
to  his  funeral.  "  Not  with  regard  to  my  funeral,"  was 
the  answer,  "only  with  regard  to  the  obituary  notices. 
Ask  the  journalists  to  call  me  by  my  own  name  for 
once.  For  the  last  ten  years  I  have  been  the  father  of 
my  son  ;  previously  to  that  I  was  the  son  of  my  father. 
I  should  like  to  have  my  last  passport  made  out  with 
my  own  initials."  L6on  Halevy,  the  father  of  the  author 
of  "  L'Abbe"  Constantin"  and  the  brother  of  the  com- 
poser of  "  Charles  VI."  and  "  La  Juive,"  although  even 
better  entitled  to  individual  mention  in  virtue  of  his 
talents  as  an  author  than  Abraham  Mendelssohn,  pre- 
ferred an  almost  similar  request. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  remark  about  Tennyson's  wideawake, 
notwithstanding  the  veteran  statesman's  emendation, 
bids  fair  to  become  as  historical  as  Sir  Philip  Warwick's 
criticism  on  Cromwell's  hat.  Here  is  a  semi-historical 
parallel  to  both.  In  1873,  when  there  seemed  a  chance 
of  a  Bourbon  Restoration  in  France,  a  stauncli  Legiti- 
mist, who  was  at  the  same  time  a  most  elegant  man  of 
the  world,  went  to  see  the  late  Comte  de  Chambord  at 
Frohsdorf.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  the 
Count  asked  his  trusty  adherent  what  he  would  advise 
him  to  do  in  the  event  of  his  (the  Count's)  return  to 
Paris.  The  visitor  kept  silent  for  a  minute  or  so, 
eyeing  his  legitimate  sovereign  all  the  while.  "  Mon- 
seigneur,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I  should  advise  you  to 
change  your  tailor,  for  your  trousers  are  not  only  old- 
fashioned  but  fit  abominably."  "Thank  you,"  replied 
the  Count,  laughing;  "whatever  happens,  whether  I 
ascend  the  throne  of  France  or  not,  I  shall  have  had  at 
any  rate  my  own  St.  Eloi  like  King  Dagobert."  St. 
Eloi,  according  to  a  very  popular  ballad,  is  supposed 
to  have  warned  his  royal  master  one  day  that  he  was 
wearing  his  trousers  inside  out. 

After  patting  the  Leamington  Town  Council  on  the 
back  for  declining  to  join  the  Trafalgar  Day  celebra- 
tions, the  French  papers  are  now  bestowing  compli- 
ments on  the  Lord  Mayor-elect  for  his  announced  in- 
tention to  omit  the  "Waterloo"  and  "Trafalgar" 
chariots  from  his  Show.  The  coming  Chief  Magistrate 
for  the  City  of  London  and  the  Warwickshire  worthies 
are  welcome  to  the  praise,  although  it  may  be  well  to 
remind  them  that  there  are  cases  in  which  "too  much 
honour  constitutes  half  a  disgrace,"  as  the  Germans 
have  it.  Practically,  however,  we  fail  to  see  the 
difference  of  celebrating-  the  anniversary  of  some  great 
military  or  naval  achievement  and  the  perpetuating  of 
the  recollection  of  it  by  naming  a  street,  a  public  square, 
or  monument  after  it.  The  latter  practice  is  common 
with  all  civilized  nations,  and  the  French  are  more  prone 
to  it  than  any  other.  Except  in  1815,  when  Blucher 
wanted  to  destroy  the  Pont  de  Je^na  (we  believe), there  was 
never  a  protest  raised  against  the  custom,  and  thus  we 
have  in  Paris  the  Palais  du  Trocadero,  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
the  Pont  d'Austerlitz,  and  so  forth,  just  as  we  have  in 
Berlin  the  Koniggratz  Strasse,  and  in  London  Waterloo 
Bridge  and  Trafalgar  Square. 

The  authorities  of  the  Clergy  Sustentation  Fund  are 
taking  alarm  at  Lord  Grimthorpe's  recent  declaration 
that  he  intended  to  reduce  his  annual  contribution  of 
_^ioo  to  half  that  amount,  as  a  protest  against  the 
"aggressiveness  and  lawlessness  of  a  majority  of  the 
clergy."  We  see  no  real  cause  for  alarm.  The  laity 
of  the  English  Church,  as  a  whole,  have  sense  enough 
to  know  that  Lord  Grimthorpe  is  a  hopeless  crank,  and, 
further,  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  and  impossible 
for  the  administrative  committees  of  the  Fund  to  turn 
themselves  into  inquisitorial  bodies.  Their  work  is  to 
increase,  so  far  as  their  funds  allow,  the  stipends  of  the 
poorest  incumbents,  without  distinction  of  party.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  an  "  aggressive  and  lawless  "  section 
of  the  clergy  ;  but,  so  far  from  being  a  majority,  these 
men  are  a  tiny,  though  noisy,  minority. 

We  confess  that  we  do  not  altogether  like  the  speech 
in  which  the  new  Bishop  of  Bristol  replied  to  the  greeting 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  upon  the  occ  ision  of  r  is 
recent  enthronement.  The  personal  note  was  more 
predominant  than  is  altogether  desirable  under  such 
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circumstances.  There  are  peculiar  difficulties  besetting 
ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the  city  and  diocese  of  Bristol — 
the  public  had  a  glimpse  of  some  of  them  in  the  matter 
of  Canon  Streatfeild's  withdrawal  from  the  vicarage  of 
Clifton.  Dr.  Browne's  tone  does  not  seem  to  us  pro- 
mising, in  view  of  his  future  treatment  of  these  diffi- 
culties. A  new  Bishop,  in  such  a  position,  is  scarcely 
wise  to  "  project  his  personality,"  with  much  emphasis, 
at  the  outset. 

The  diocesan  conferences  are  much  exercised  about 
"Church  Reform"  and  "Sunday  Observance."  The 
difficulty  as  to  the  former  lies  in  the  fact  that  all 
questions  of  real  reform — as  distinguished  from  reform 
of  the  paint-and-varnish  order — are  at  bottom  questions 
of  property.  Such,  for  instance,  is  patronage  ;  and 
such  is  the  freehold  tenure  of  the  incumbent.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  either  House  of  Parliament  is  likely 
to  "  reform  "  these  thorny  institutions  for  many  a  year 
to  come,  or  to  consent  to  their  reform  by  other  hands. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  reform  of  persons,  in 
the  shape  of  the  clergy  themselves,  their  manners  and 
customs,  would  do  all  that  is  needed,  without  drastic 
legislation.  As  to  the  Sunday  question,  it  is  useless 
for  the  parsons  and  the  clerical  laymen  to  lament.  If 
laymen  find  that  they  get  something  worth  going  to 
church  for,  they  will  go  to  church  ;  if  not,  they  won't. 
That  is  the  case  in  a  nutshell  ;  let  the  diocesan  con- 
ferences crack  it. 

The  great  Masonic  service  at  St.  Paul's,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
opening  (which  was  first  announced  in  the  "  Saturday 
Review  "),  is  to  be  held  on  the  afternoon  of  2  December. 
The  arrangements  are  in  the  hands  of  Archdeacon 
Sinclair,  a  past  grand  officer  of  the  craft,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  committee. 

No  one  who  read  the  recent  review  (25  September, 
p.  348)  in  our  columns  of  Major  Macdonald's  account  of 
his  work  in  East  Africa  and  of  his  treatment  of  the 
Soudanese  chief,  Selim  Bey,  will  have  been  surprised 
at  the  news  that  the  Soudanese  troops  have  refused  to 
serve  under  him  and  have  returned  to  Uganda.  Major 
Macdonald  left  England  on  a  mission  of  great  import- 
ance, and  the  withdrawal  of  his  fighting  force  does  not 
augur  well  for  his  success.  If  he  cannot  keep  a  troop 
of  friendly  Soudanese  in  hand  for  a  fortnight,  what 
chance  of  success  has  he  with  those  who  are  openly 
hostile  ?  It  is  now  publicly  announced,  thanks  to  other 
indiscretions,  that  his  reported  delimitation  mission  in 
the  Juba  valley  was  merely  a  blind,  and  that  his 
real  destination  is  the  district  between  Abyssinia, 
Uganda,  and  the  Nile.  If  Major  Macdonald  has 
really  been  sent  out  as  the  British  competitor 
in  "the  race  for  Fashoda,"  the  present  delay 
may  be  attended  with  serious  consequences.  Why 
Major  Macdonald  should  have  been  selected  ap- 
pears inexplicable.  The  Government  had  two  men 
who  were  ideally  fitted  for  the  work.  Mr.  Grant,  of 
Uganda,  was  on  the  spot,  and  his  influence  with  the 
Soudanese  troops  is  supreme.  Mr.  A.  H.  Neumann 
knows  the  country  around  Lake  Rudolf  well,  and  his 
reputation  for  skill  in  handling  natives  is  well  known. 
The  responsibility  for  the  present  breakdown  must  rest 
on  those  who  placed  Major  Macdonald  in  a  position 
in  which  he  could  not  possibly  succeed. 

The  "  Daily  Chronicle  "  has  rushed  violently  down  a 
steep  place.  We  tried  last  week  to  close  the  con- 
troversy as  to  the  comparative  credibility  of  the  King 
and  Crown  Prince  of  Greece  and  of  our  Correspondent 
by  merely  reiterating  our  belief  in  the  inherent  pro- 
bability of  our  Correspondent's  report.  This  was 
enough  for  the  "  Chronicle."  Such  moderation  seemed 
to  it  weakness,  and  it  cheerfully  passed  from  insult  of 
the  Correspondent  to  insult  of  the  Editor.  In  another 
part  of  this  issue  we  acknowledge  reluctantly  that  we 
have  in  our  hands  the  complete  and  perfect  corrobora- 
tion of  our  Correspondent's  sympathetic  account  of  his 
interviews  with  the  King  and  Crown  Prince  of  Greece. 
And  so,  distressed  at  heart,  we  leave  the  Editor  of  the 
"  Chronicle  "  and  his  esteemed  Correspondent ;  there 
they  are  hurrying  breathlessly  to  the  fall  amid  the 
laughter  of  journalistic  London 


PUT   NOT   YOUR  TRUST   IN   PRINCES  : 

A  WARNING  TO  THE   "  CHRONICLE." 

IN  all  that  concerns  Greece  the  "  Daily  Chronicle  " 
has  the  worst  of  luck.  Of  course,  in  espousing  the 
cause  of  Greece,  it  merely  followed  the  old  Liberal 
tradition.  But  its  misfortunes  began  early  ;  and  the 
first  and  greatest  of  them  was  that  it  sent  to  Greece  as 
Special  Correspondent  Mr.  Henry  Norman,  whose 
enthusiastic  admiration,  not  only  for  the  Greeks,  but 
especially  for  the  King  and  Crown  Prince  of  Greece, 
speedily  made  the  paper  the  laughing-stock  of  sensible 
men.  We  took  a  more  moderate  view  than  did  the 
"  Chronicle  "  of  Greek  courage  and  Greek  patriotism, 
and  cherished  a  much  more  temperate  esteem  for  the 
King  and  Crown  Prince  of  Greece  than  did  Mr.  Henry 
Norman.  The  events  of  the  war  justified  us,  and  the 
"  Chronicle  "  was  left  mourning. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  published  an  extraordinary 
article  from  a  correspondent  in  the  East,  who  reported 
that  the  King  and  Crown  Prince  of  Greece  were 
so  anxious  to  avoid  any  personal  responsibility  for 
the  outbreak  of  war  and  for  its  conduct,  that  they 
were  not  content  to  condemn  their  subjects  for  in- 
discipline and  irresolution,  but  went  so  far  as  to- 
speak  contemptuously  of  Greek  Ministers  and  Greek 
generals.  As  we  have  pointed  out,  this  attitude 
of  the  King  and  Prince  of  Greece  was  eminently 
human,  in  spite  of  its  sensationalism.  We  foresaw 
that  it  would  provoke  an  official  dementi,  and  we 
were  not  surprised  when  this  d&menti  appeared 
in  the  "  Daily  Chronicle,"  and  still  less  astonished 
when  Mr.  Henry  Norman  took  it  upon  himself  to 
amplify  the  official  contradiction  because,  for- 
sooth, "  H.M.  the  King  of  the  Hellenes  had 
been  pleased  to  inform"  him,  "through  the  Greek 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Greek  Charge^ 
d'Affaires  in  London,"  that  ....  "  in  short,  the  whole 
report  is  a  fiction."  As  we  pointed  out  at  the  time,  the 
peculiarity  of  the  action  of  the  "  Daily  Chronicle"  was 
that,  as  soon  as  the  official  dementi  appeared,  belated 
and  vague  though  it  was,  the  Editor  of  the  "Chronicle" 
spoke  of  our  Correspondent's  statements  as  "  on  the 
face  of  them  insulting  and  incredible."  Mr.  Norman, 
in  the  letter  referred  to,  went  further  than  his  chief, 
and  treated  our  Correspondent's  report  as  "an 
invention,  ridiculous,  preposterous,"  and  so  forth. 
These  gentlemen  preferred  to  condemn  us  before  hear- 
ing us. 

In  reply  we  contented  ourselves  with  insisting  on  the 
inherent  credibility  of  our  Correspondent's  account,  and 
declared  our  belief  in  the  "intimate  veracity"  of  it, 
in  spite  of  the  official  contradiction.  The  modera- 
tion of  our  statement  seems  to  have  misled  the 
"Chronicle."  Mr.  Henry  Norman  wrote  us  another 
letter,  containing  a  long  attack  upon  our  Correspon- 
dent's honour,  while  admitting  that  he  was  not  certain 
of  this  Correspondent's  identity.  For  this  reason 
we  refused  to  publish  Mr.  Norman's  letter,  and 
answered  him  in  a  note  warning  him  that  he  was  in- 
juring himself  by  persisting  in  this  weird  hysteria. 
Our  well-meant  warnings  were  unfortunately  in  vain. 
On  Wednesday  last  Mr.  Norman  published  in  the 
"  Chronicle  "  the  letter  which  we  refused  to  publish, 
and  characteristically  enough  passed  from  abuse  of  our 
Correspondent  to  abuse  of  the  "Saturday"  and  its 
Editor.  He  says  : — "  Having  attacked  me  in  the 
beginning  by  a  piece  of  mendacity  in  the  mouth  of  its 
Special  Correspondent,  the  '  Saturday  Review,'  re- 
fusing to  publish  my  reply,  '  closes  the  controversy  ' 
with  another  piece  of  mendacity  of  its  own." 

And  the  Editor  of  the  "  Chronicle  "  is  not  satisfied 
with  printing  this  unmannerly  nonsense,  but  goes  on 
to  inform  us  in  a  note  that  our  Correspondent  is  a  man 
of  notoriously  bad  character,  and  predicts  that  we  shall 
see  "  that  this  man's  word  cannot  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  breath  with  that  of  the  King  and  Crown  Prince 
of  Greece."  Now  we  beg  to  inform  the  Editor  of 
the  "Daily  Chronicle"  that  this  method  of  conduct- 
ing a  public  controversy  is  extremely  undignified, 
to  use  no  stronger  word  ;  and  we  venture  to  advise 
him  for  the  future  to  be  less  ready  to  attack  his 
confreres.    Our  Correspondent's  report  of  the  interviews 
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with  the  King  and  Crown  Prince  of  Greece  was,  we 
repeat,  true  in  substance  and  in  fact,  and  when  we 
chose  to  defend  it,  the  Editor  even  of  the  "  Daily 
Chronicle  "  should  have  known  that  it  was  extremely 
probable  that  we  could  prove  what  we  asserted. 

Well,  we  can  prove  it.  We  have  corroborative  testi- 
mony of  the  strongest  kind  in  support  of  our  Corre- 
spondent's statements.  An  English  gentleman  of  the 
highest  character  and  unassailable  integrity  has  assured 
us  that  the  King  and  Crown  Prince  of  Greece  spoke  to 
him  in  almost  precisely  the  same  terms  as  those  used 
by  our  Correspondent.  This  impartial  witness  in- 
formed us  that,  save  in  some  unimportant  details,  he 
could  corroborate  every  statement  made  by  our 
Correspondent.  He  preferred,  he  said,  for  pressing 
private  reasons,  which  he  set  forth,  and  which  we 
had  to  acknowledge  were  adequate,  not  to  come  for- 
ward publicly  in  support  of  our  Correspondent  and  in 
refutation  of  the  official  dementi  of  the  King  and  Crown 
Prince.  But  at  the  same  time,  he  added,  if  it  were 
absolutely  necessary  in  vindication  of  the  truth  that  he 
should  make  a  public  statement  in  regard  to  this  con- 
troversy, he  would  do  so.  Now,  such  corroborative 
testimony  as  this  is,  we  submit,  conclusive — convinc- 
ing evidence  that  the  King  and  Crown  Prince  talked 
to  our  Correspondent  as  he  asserts  they  talked. 
But  the  Editor  of  the  "Daily  Chronicle"  may  still 
prefer  to  disbelieve  us.  Who  is  this  anonymous 
gentleman  of  perfect  integrity  ?  he  may  ask,  shooting 
out  the  lip  in  scornful  disbelief.  We  can  meet  this 
doubt,  too.  If  the  Editor  of  the  "Chronicle"  will 
promise  not  to  divulge  the  gentleman's  name,  we  will 
furnish  him  with  it,  and  he  can  then  write  to  him  and 
satisfy  himself  as  to  the  truth  of  all  we  have  here  set 
forth.  Now  will  the  Editor  of  the  "  Daily  Chronicle" 
have  the  honesty  to  withdraw  what  he  has  written 
about  our  Correspondent's  report  ?  Whatever  they 
were,  the  statements  of  our  Correspondent  were  not 
"on  the  face  of  them  insulting  and  incredible."  For 
ourselves  we  require  neither  vindication  nor  apology. 
Men  act  according  to  their  natures,  and  the  spectacle 
of  the  Editor  of  the  "  Chronicle,"  a  man  of  real  ability, 
suffering  himself  to  be  led  by  the  nose  by  the  feather- 
brained Mr.  Norman,  is  as  interesting  to  us  as  Mr. 
Norman's  flunkey-souled  admiration  of  princelets  and 
the  corresponding  facility  with  which  he  screams 
"Liar!"  at  those  who  are  compelled  to  expose  his 
exceeding  gullibility. 

THE  CRISIS  IN  WEST  AFRICA. 

HTHE  position  in  West  Africa  has  undoubtedly  a 
-L  serious  side.  When  half  a  dozen  irresponsible 
French  lieutenants,  in  command  of  small  numbers  of 
excellent  Senegalese  soldiers  and  of  large  numbers  of 
armed  natives,  dignified  by  the  name  of  auxiliaries, 
enter  a  declared  British  Protectorate,  in  which  are 
stationed  the  troops  of  a  British  chartered  Company, 
and  into  which  are  advancing  troops  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  there  is  always  a  risk  of  collision.  This 
danger  is  increased  by  the  difficulty  of  furnishing  satis- 
factory proof  as  to  which  side  had  fired  the  first  shot. 
French  officers  are  well  aware  that  in  any  incident 
affecting  the  interests  of  France  and  England  in  West 
Africa,  they  can  be  assured  of  the  noisy  support 
of  their  Colonial  party,  in  whose  wake  the  Paris 
Government  has  so  long  been  content  to  follow. 
The  condonation  of  the  advance  on  Timbuctoo, 
against  the  definite  and  positive  instructions  issued 
from  Paris,  is  only  one  out  of  many  instances  in 
which  officers  have  successfully  forced  the  hand  of  the 
French  Government  and  proved  too  strong  to  be  dis- 
missed. The  French  officers  selected  for  aggressive 
operations  in  West  Africa  are  for  the  most  part  con- 
nected with  the  extreme  Colonial  party,  which  has  for 
years  endeavoured  to  force  the  peace-loving  majority 
of  the  French  people  into  war  with  England,  in  the 
belief  that  we  are  not  ready. 

The  principal  incidents  that  have  led  up  to  the  West 
African  crisis  have,  however,  an  almost  farcical  side. 
There  are,  indeed,  many  portions  of  the  immense  re- 
gions in  dispute,  where  the  two  nations  have  been 
racing  for  treaties  or  occupations,  and  where  it  is  open 
for  either  side  honestly  to  believe  itself  in  the  right.  In 


such  cases  it  is  not  surprising  that  France  should  con- 
tinue to  maintain  its  troops  pending  the  settlement,  by 
commissions  or  otherwise,  of  questions  of  title.  But 
this  consideration  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  the  region 
to  which  the  French  Colonial  party  attach  the  highest 
importance.  This  is  the  natural  Hinterland  of  Lagos, 
and  is  generally  known  as  the  triangle  contained  by  the 
Middle  Niger,  the  meridian  of  Say  and  the  ninth  parallel 
of  North  latitude.  In  August  1890,  Lord  Salisbury,  on 
behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  of  the  chartered 
Niger  Company,  concluded  an  Agreement  with  M. 
Waddington,  on  behalf  of  the  French  Republic, 
dividing  into  British  and  French  spheres  the  region 
extending  from  the  Bights  of  Benin  and  Biafra 
up  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  As  regards 
space,  the  lion's  share  fell  to  France.  The  line 
of  demarcation  was  to  run  from  Say  to  Barua  on 
Lake  Tchad  ;  but  as  a  direct  line  would  have  given 
to  France  a  portion  of  the  Sokoto  Empire,  it  was  to  be 
drawn  so  as  to  leave  to  the  Niger  Company,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  Great  Britain,  all  that  equitably  belonged  to 
Sokoto.  The  town  of  Say,  one  of  the  terminals  of  the 
line,  was  expressly  chosen  on  the  west  or  right  bank  of 
the  Middle  Niger  so  as  to  leave  both  banks  of  the  river 
below  that  point  in  the  British  sphere  for  the  thousand 
miles  down  to  the  mouth,  while  leaving  to  France  both 
banks  of  the  river  for  the  fifteen  hundred  miles  up  to 
its  source.  In  concluding  this  Agreement,  Great  Britain 
gave  up  her  treaty  rights  to  a  considerable  stretch  of 
the  river  above  Say.  On  both  sides  of  the  Channel  the 
purport  of  the  Agreement  was  thoroughly  understood. 
Every  important  French  newspaper  recognized  that  the 
meaning  was  that  England  was  to  exercise  her  influence 
over  all  the  regions  to  the  south  of  the  Say-Barua  line. 
As  the  meridian  of  Say  is  practically  coincident  with  the 
previously  arranged  (1889)  frontier  between  Lagos  and 
the  French  settlements  on  the  Dahomey  coast,  and  as 
the  meridian  of  Barua  is  practically  coincident  with  the 
extremity  of  the  previously  arranged  (1886)  frontier 
between  British  Nigeria  and  the  German  Cameroons, 
there  was  no  need  to  specify  any  further  boundaries. 
The  French  Press,  during  the  week  following  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Agreement,  was  naturally  divided  into 
two  camps.  The  Government  organs  pointed  out  the 
advantages  that  France  had  secured.  The  Opposition 
organs  declared  that  France  had  been  betrayed.  But 
they  were  unanimous  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Agreement — 
namely,  that  England  had  secured  everything  between 
the  meridians  of  Say  and  Barua  to  the  south  of  the  line 
of  demarcation. 

It  is  amusing  to  compare  the  interpretations  which 
they  now  advance  with  those  they  held  in  August  1890. 
The  change  in  their  views  of  the  Agreement  date  from 
the  French  conquest  of  Dahomey  in  1892.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  the  expenditure  of  blood  and  money  in 
this  enterprise  gave  France  strong  claims  to  the  un- 
conquered  Hinterland  of  Dahomey,  but  it  could  not 
override  the  rights  of  England,  secured  by  the  Agree- 
ment of  August  1890,  and  by  a  treaty  with  Boussa  in 
January  1890,  to  the  triangular  region  forming  the 
Hinterland  of  the  British  Colony  of  Lagos.  In  1893 
the  French  Press  commenced  to  explain  away  the 
Anglo-French  Agreement.  One  of  the  most  outspoken 
of  the  Colonial  organs,  the  "Soir,"  contented  itself 
with  the  declaration  that  the  Agreement  was  con- 
trary to  French  interests,  should  never  have  been 
signed,  and  should  be  simply  set  aside.  This  ex- 
treme view  did  not  commend  itself  to  the  other  organs, 
which  sought  to  invalidate  the  very  effects  of  the  Agree- 
ment which  they  had  three  years  before  fully  recog- 
nized. Their  arguments  were,  however,  inconsistent. 
The  first  was  that  the  Agreement  was  unilateral  ; 
securing  to  France  everything  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Say-Barua  line,  but  not  securing  British 
influence  to  the  south  of  that  line.  To  this  argument 
the  Niger  Company  replied  that  the  Agreement  was 
evidently  bilateral,  because  it  specifically  secured  to 
England  something  south  of  the  line — namely,  all  that 
belonged  to  the  Sokoto  Empire.  The  French  Press 
then  fell  back  on  the  theory  that  the  Agreement  was 
admittedly  bilateral,  but  that  it  intended  only  to  secure 
to  England  such  regions  south  of  the  line  as  belonged 
to  Sokoto.  To  this  it  was  replied  that  the  breadth  of 
the  Sokoto  Empire  extended  over  little  more  than  one 
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half  of  the  Say-Barua  line,  so  that  in  fixing  a  line  from 
Say  to  Barua  a  great  deal  more  than  the  Sokoto  Empire 
must  be  covered  by  the  Agreement.  The  more  mode- 
rate French  newspapers  then  fell  back  on  the  theory 
that,  although  the  regions  south  of  the  Say-Barua  line 
fell  within  the  British  sphere,  the  western  frontier  was 
the  Middle  Niger,  and  not,  as  would'  logically  be  the 
case,  the  meridian  of  Say  ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  line 
passing  through  Say  at  right  angles  to  the  Say-Barua 
line.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  \the  Agreement  says  not  a 
word  to  warrant  this  restriction  ;  and  where  a  line  of 
demarcation  is  drawn  without  such  specification,  it 
must  give  mutual  protection  from  aggression  of  the 
regions  lying  on  either  side  of  it,  between  boundary 
lines  passing  at  right  angles  through  its  extremi- 
ties ;  as  otherwise  either  contracting  Power  might, 
at  pleasure,  bend  these  boundary  lines  inwards, 
leaving  no  territory  whatever  to  the  other  Power. 
This  contention  is  at  entire  variance  with  the  universal 
interpretation  in  August  1890.  It  is  curious  to  note 
that  the  "  Republique  Francaise,"  which  has  been 
mainly  quoted  on  behalf  of  the  recent  French  view, 
declared  in  August  1890  that  "The  line  drawn  from 
Say  to  Lake  Tchad  places  the  kingdoms  of  Borgu, 
Haoussa,  and  Bornu,  the  richest  and  most  populous 
parts  of  the  Soudan,  within  the  sphere  of  the 
British  possessions."  Prior  to  the  Agreement  the 
Niger  Company  had  obtained  a  treaty  from  the 
King  of  Boussa,  a  territory  which  extends  over  all 
the  important  portion  of  the  triangle,  placing  his 
dominions  under  the  Protectorate  of  Great  Britain. 
In  1894  a  French  officer,  Captain  Touted,  established  a 
fort  in  Boussa  territory  and  within  the  triangle.  Lord 
Rosebery  made  representations  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment, and  he  was,  very  properly,  withdrawn.  The 
Niger  Company  then  established  two  military  posts  in 
Boussa  territory,  and  matters  rested  there  for  nearly  a 
year.  During  1895  and  1896  the  French  Colonial  party 
put  forward  and  urged  on  public  opinion  a  new  prin- 
ciple of  international  law  ;  namely,  that  detachments  of 
French  troops  might  occupy  any  town  in  Western  Africa 
where  no  troops  of  other  countries  were  quartered.  This 
principle  had  been  proposed  at  the  Berlin  Conference 
and  applied  to  the  coasts  of  the  African  continent ;  but 
at  the  instance  of  France  its  application  to  the  interior 
of  the  continent,  or  even  to  the  coasts  of  Madagascar, 
was  unanimously  rejected  by  the  fourteen  nations. 
When  therefore  France  recently  endeavoured  to  act  on 
this  principle  in  her  relations  with  Germany,  a  joint 
Commission  was  appointed,  and  an  arrangement  arrived 
at  on  the  principles  on  which  all  West  African  ques- 
tions have  heretofore  been  settled — namely,  priority  of 
treaties  with  native  potentates  and  rights  of  Hinterland 
to  a  reasonable  distance.  When  French  troops  entered 
Boussa  territory  last  January  there  were  already  two 
British  posts  established  there.  From  every  point  of 
view,  therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  France  can 
refuse  to  abide  by  the  rules  of  international  law  which 
she  herself  had  pressed  on  the  Berlin  Conference,  and 
withdraw  her  detachments  from  Boussa  territory  pend- 
ing the  discussions  of  the  Commission.  If  she  refuses 
to  take  this  step,  the  responsibility  for  collisions  in  that 
region  will  undoubtedly  rest  upon  her.  Africanus. 

HOW  TO  BEHAVE. 

THE  turgid  conditions  of  modern  life  are  fatal  to 
good  manners.  To  be  oneself  is  the  true  basis  of 
all  good  manners,  and  in  this  age  of  fuss  and  struggle 
no  man  can  afford  (or  believes  that  he  can  afford)  to  be 
himself.  In  remote  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in 
the  western  districts  of  Dorsetshire,  you  will  meet 
peasants  who  are  models  of  good  breeding,  for  that 
they  are  at  ease  and  do  not  ape  whom  they  take  to  be 
their  betters.  I  am  told  that  those  aristocrats,  who, 
for  this  or  that  reason,  hold  aloof  from  the  strife  of 
society,  have  excellent  manners,  also.  But  for  the 
rest  !  How  vile  are  the  manners  of  all  those  who  are 
in  touch  with  modern  life  and  with  that  democracy 
which  so  woefully  confuses  what  it  can  never  alter  ! 
In  France,  which  is  democratic  in  name  only,  and 
which  shows  a  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  natural 
divisions  of  class  from  class,  the  manners  reach  a 
very   high    average    level.     In   England,    which  is 


(in  all  but  name)  democratic,  there  are  few  in- 
deed who  know  how  to  behave.  The  lower  class 
is  learning  the  piano  and  apes  the  middle  class  ;  the 
middle  class  affects  the  distinguished  languor  of  the 
upper  class,  which,  in  its  turn,  has  fallen  back  on  the 
crude  horseplay  and  bad  grammar  of  the  lower  class. 
Between  Bill  Sikes's  imitation  of  me,  mine  of  Lord 
Tom  Noddy,  and  Lord  Tom  Noddy's  of  Bill  Sikes, 
there  is  nothing  to  choose.  All  those  are  dis- 
mal failures.  In  private  life,  I  for  my  part  shall 
doubtless  persist  in  my  effort  to  be  mistaken  by 
strangers  for  a  member  of  the  beau  monde.  But  I  am 
quite  ready  to  admit  that  my  manners  are  absurd.  I 
wish  I  had  enough  moral  courage  to  withstand  the  evil 
influence  of  my  time  and  be  in  life,  as  in  literature,  my- 
self. Democracy,  which  is  but  snobbishness  rampant 
and  triumphant,  will  not  let  me.  I  remain  a  snob  in  a 
land  of  snobs. 

It  is  inevitable  that  some  folk  should  profit  by  the 
general  snobbishness  of  Englishmen  and  their  desperate 
striving  after  modes  of  behaviour  not  their  owtr.  Every 
year  produces  fresh  authorities  who  profess  themselves 
able  to  divulge  the  secret  of  good  manners.    I  need 
hardly  point  out  the  fallacy  of  these  social  crammers. 
Good  manners  cannotbe  "got  up"  like  dates  or  charters. 
They  are  no  more  communicable,  in  this  rough-and-ready 
way,  than  is  literary  style.    You  can  tell  your  pupil 
not  to  split  an  infinitive  or  not  to  eat  peas  with  his 
knife,  but,  with  due  deference  to  Sir  Walter  Besant, 
you  cannot,  be  you  never  so  patient,   give  him  the 
instinct  not  to  do  these  things,  and  it  is  instinct,  un- 
fortunately, which   matters.     Nor    can  you,  with  a 
hundred  such  books  as  "The  Art  of  Conversing,"*  which 
is  open  before  me,  loose  the  tongue  which  cleaves  so 
shyly  to  the  roof  of  your  pupil's  mouth.    A  hundred 
such  books  !    I  wonder  how  many  of  them  have  been 
published  in  the  Victorian  era,  and  whether  anyone  has 
a  good  collection  of  them,  with  a  catalogue.  Between 
all  that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  there  is  much 
in  common,  for  they  are  all  equally  devoted  to  the  incul- 
cation of  things  which  no  one  could  avoid  doing,  and 
things  which  no  one  in  his  senses  could  ever  do.  I  take, 
at  random,  two  specimens  from  an  early  Victorian 
manual  :  — "  When  entering  the  boudoir  oi  a  lady  friend, 
a  gentleman  should  be  careful  to  remove  his  hat"; 
and,  "If  at  a  dinner-party  you  have  the  honour  to  sit 
next  your  hostess,  and  she  depute  to  you  the  duty  of 
carving  a  leg  of  mutton,   and  if,   in  doing  so,  you 
inadvertently  upset  this  joint  into  your  hostess's  lap, 
do    not,    as    the  vulgar    would,    apologize  profusely 
and  offer  to  buy  her  a  new  dress,  but  pass  it  off  lightly 
as  a  joke."    Strange  though  it  seem,  the  arbiter  of 
conversation  and  etiquette  in  the  present  day  has  made 
no  great  advance  from  such  modes  of  wisdom.  Here, 
taken  from  the  "  Art  of  Conversing,"  is  an  "opening" 
for  a  conversation  between  two  strangers  at  a  dinner- 
party :    "'I  think  you  know  Hamburg  [?  Homburg] 
well  ;     there     is     an     idea     of    our     going  there 
next    week.'     '  I    have    not    been    to    any    of  the 
German  Spas  for  health  or  amusement  ;   mv  time  has 
not  yet  come  for  a  course    of    waters  — I  suppose 
it  will  some  day.    Now  if  you  had  asked  me  about 
Japan    it    would    have   been   a    different    matter  ;  I 
have  been  there  three  times,'  &c.  ;  and  this  would 
suggest  some  leading  observations   concerning  this 
distant  region,   its  climate,   its  people,  and  so  on." 
With  such  chalk-eggs  as  these  our  author  sprinkles 
the  social  poultry-yard.     Indeed,  were  not  the  good- 
ness   of  his    intentions    so   very  patent,  one  might 
almost  suspect  him    of  being  a  Mephisto,  bent  on 
all  manner  of  horrid  mischief.    Anyone  tempted  so  far 
as  to  obey  his  precepts  would  find  himself  a  pariah  in 
no  time.    The  author  takes  the  case  of  a  man  who 
wishes  to  refuse  a  verbal  invitation  for  a  theatre-and- 
supper  party,   and  his    prolific   fancy  conjures  forth 
several  possible  excuses,  of  which  "  '  Tell  me  a  little 
more  about  it.    Who  have  you  asked  ?    Anyone  I 
know?'  &c,"  is  not  the  least   delightful.     I  must 
not  spoil  my  reader's  appetite  for  the  superb  banquet 
that  awaits  him  'twixt  the  covers  of  this  book.     But  I 
cannot  forbear  to  quote  the  case  of  a  lady  who  is  asked, 
"May  I  take  these  two  songs  to  try  over  ?    I  would 
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not  keep  them  very  long,"  and  whom  the  author  would 
have  reply,  "No,  I  don't  think  you  may;  I  shall  want 
them  myself  this  evening".  I  am  afraid  you  are  not 
very  good  at  returning  music.  You  have  one  or  two 
songs  of  mine  already,  you  know." 

Like  all  the  books  of  its  kind,  this  "  Art  of  Conversa- 
tion "  is  anonymous.  It  is  simply  "  by  a  Member  of 
the  Aristocracy."  I  confess  that  I  should  like  immensely 
to  know  who  this  is.  It  is  obvious  that  he  does  not 
belong  to  the  Aristocracy  of  Intellect ;  argal,  he  must 
be  one  of  those  who  figure  in  Debrett.  He  himself 
seems  to  have  anticipated  his  reader's  curiosity,  for  he 
writes  that  "  the  desire  to  associate  the  personality  of 
the  writer  with  his  or  her  creations  is  a  very  common 
one,  shared  in  by  all  men  and  women  alike,  and 
anything  that  can  be  said  on  this  head  offers  an 
agreeable  channel  for  conversation."  What  an  agree- 
able channel  would  be  offered  by  the  disclosure  of  his 
name  and  title  !  Latest-born  of  a  long,  mysterious 
line  of  inane  writers,  eternal  and  perfect  type  of  the 
authorities  on  social  etiquette,  who  is  he?  Under  what 
star  was  he  born?  In  whose  arms  dandled  ?  Where 
educated  ?  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  on  his  anonymity. 
On  the  second  edition  of  his  book,  at  latest,  let  his  full 
name  and  title  be  blazoned,  for  my  curiosity  is  too 
fearful.  In  the  meantime,  I  suspect  the  Marquis  of 
Lome.  Max  Beerbohm. 

HENRY  GEORGE. 

'  I  "HE  candidature  of  Henry  George  for  the  Mayoralty 
■*■     of  the  newly  formed  Greater  New  York  and  his 
sudden  death  at  the  crisis  of  the  contest  have  recalled 
to  Englishmen,  by  whom  he  had  been  almost  forgotten, 
the  memory  of  the  great,  if  passing,  influence  which 
his  book    "Progress   and   Poverty"  and  he  himself 
exercised  in  this  country  in  the  early  years  of  the  last 
decade.     It  will    be   regarded,   I   think,   in   time  to 
come  as  somewhat  strange  that  he  should  ever  have 
attained  to  the  gfreat  position  which  at  one  period  he 
undoubtedly  held  in  popular  estimation  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.     His  book  did  more  to  awaken  men's 
minds  by  reason  of  its  blunders  than  it  could  possibly 
have  effected  had  its  reasoning  been  as  sound  as  its 
rhetoric  is  telling.     "  Progress  and  Poverty  "  made  its 
appearance  at  precisely  the  right  moment,  and  it  was 
written  in  precisely  the  sort  of  style  to  attract  the  mass 
of  the  people.    In  America  the  revolt  against  the  grow- 
ing power  of  wholly  unscrupulous  capitalism  was  just 
beginning,  and  men  were  eager  to  listen  to  a  man  who 
told  them,  in  nicely  turned  newspaper  phrases,  with  a 
wealth  of  illustration  that  amounted  almost  to  genius, 
that  he  possessed  a  panacea  for  all  the  social  ills  which 
threatened  then,  and  threaten  still  more  seriously  to-day, 
the  well-being  and  stability  of  the  great  Republic.  In 
Ireland  the  ever-present   land  question  had  taken  a 
critical  turn,   owing  to  the  famine  of  1880  and  the 
rejection  of  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  not  long  after  the  publication  of  his 
work,  and  Irish  agitators  of  the  school  of  Mr.  Michael 
Davitt   eagerly  seized  upon   George's   theories  and 
applied  them  to  the  solution  of  the  land  problem  in  their 
own  island.    Many  circumstances   combined  also  to 
secure  for  "  Progress  and  Poverty  "  a  favourable  recep- 
tion in  this  country.    This  was  certainly  one  of  those 
exceptional  cases  in  which  the  educated  classes  were 
compelled  to  read  a  work  by  the  popularity  that  it  had 
gained    among    the    uneducated.      "  Progress  and 
Poverty  "  owed  its  acceptance  in  Great  Britain  to  the 
efforts  of  a  few  comparatively  unknown  journalists, 
who  persistently  declared  that  Mr.  Henry  George  had 
provided  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  a  new 
gospel  which  would  revolutionize  and  illumine  modern 
society.     As  his  attacks,  also,   were  directed  almost 
entirely  against  the  landlords,  and  his  idea  was  to  tax 
them  out  of  existence  as  speedily  as  might  be,  not  a 
few  capitalists  were  found  who  accepted  this  not  incon- 
venient doctrine  as  a  genuine  economic  revelation,  and 
subscribed  funds  liberally  to  carry  on  the  good  work 
against  their  traditional  enemies.    Thus  it  came  about 
that  in  1882  and  1883  the  name  of  Mr.  Henry  George 
became  more  widely  known  in  Europe  than  that  of  any 
economist  had  ever  been  before  ;  and  some  even  believed 
that  the  single  tax  on  land  values  would  become  the 


law  in  many  countries  before  the  end  of  the  century. 
The  late  Mr.  Arnold  Toynbee,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  one  of  those  who  greatly  overestimated  the  probable 
extent  and  duration  of  Mr.  Henry  George's  influence  ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  strong  remonstrances  of  more  than 
one  of  his  acquaintances,  who  represented  to  him  that 
George  was  doing  good  work  in  stirring  up  people  to 
think,  while  so  soon  as  they  did  think  his  errors  would  be 
detected  and  his  power  at  an  end,  he  sacrificed  his  life 
in  an  endeavour  to  convince  a  somewhat  turbulent 
audience,  a  little  too  soon,  that  the  "unearned  incre- 
ment of  rent "  did  not  cover  the  whole  ground  of 
political  economy.  It  was  a  bootless  martyrdom.  A 
few  short  years  and  the  same  Londoners  who  inter- 
rupted him  became  in  the  natural  sequence  of  events 
much  stronger  opponents  of  George  and  his  theories 
than  Toynbee  was  himself. 

It  is  unnecessary  at  this  time  of  day  to  enlarge  upon 
Mr.  Henry  George's  shortcomings  as  a  teacher.  To 
call  him  a  political  economist  or  a  Socialist  is  to  mistake 
the  man.     He  was  neither  the  one   nor  the  other. 
"  Progress  and  Poverty  "  bristles  with  blunders.  That 
a  man  of  George's  natural  good  sense  should  not  have 
seen   that  interest  and  profit  in  their  various  forms 
absorb  far  more  of  the  wealth  of  modern  society  than 
rent,  and  that,  according  to  his  views  in  regard  to  the 
land,  such   deductions  from  the  products  of  labour 
were  equally  flagitious  with  the  landlords'  demands, 
seems  incredible.     But  so  it  was.    As  he  says  him- 
self,   to    him    all    that   was    not    wages   was  rent. 
The  intermediate  appropriations  he  either  overlooked 
altogether  or  justified  on  ethical  grounds,  which  he 
borrowed  from  that  discredited  writer  Bastiat  and  his 
"economic  harmonies."     That  he  owed  the  ground- 
work of  his  book  to  Quesnay  and  the  other  so-called 
physiocrats  he  was,  I  believe,  quite  ignorant  of  until  he 
came  to  England  ;  but,  whether  he  was  or  not,  he  was 
quite  determined  to   shut  his  eyes  to  any  phase  of 
modern  industrial  society  which  was  not  dominated  by 
the  single  tax.    Even  his  "Social  Problems,"  written 
after  his  visit  to  Europe,  fails  to  show  any  thorough 
grasp  of  the  complications  of    nineteenth-century  in- 
dustry.    "Single   Tax"    and     "Free-trade" — these 
were  Henry  George's  two  simple  remedies  for  all  the 
social  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to.    Just  in  the  same  way 
that  he  failed  to  see  that  confiscation  of  rent  by  no 
means  involved  co-operative  production  on  the  land,  so 
he  was  incapable  of  detecting  that  mere  Free-trade 
might  be  no  better,  or  even  worse,  for  a  given  population 
than  Protection.     George  was  a  profound  believer  in 
God,  and  he  extended  the  imprimatur  of  his  Deity  to  his 
two  economic  fads.    These  he  preached,  if  not  with  the 
eloquence,  at  any  rate  with  the  fervour,  of  an  apostle. 
He    was  as  much    surprised    that  others  could  not 
accept    these    saving    doctrines   with    his  primitive 
faith    as    they   were   that    he    should    be    unable  to 
recognize    their   complete    insufficiency   for  existing 
social  needs.    As  he  grew  older  George  went  back- 
wards rather  than  forwards.    The  highest  point  of  his 
career  was  when  he  polled  68,000  votes  as  the  Reform 
Mayor  candidate  for  the  old  New  York  City  in  1886. 
At  that  moment  he  could  have  gathered  the  whole 
advanced  section  of  the  United  States  behind  him. 
Unfortunately,    though    personally    incorruptible,  he 
came  more  and  more  under  capitalist  influence, "fell 
out  with  the  Socialists,  threw   in  his   lot  with  the 
regular   Democratic    party,   denounced   the  railway 
strikers  at  Chicago,  and  began  to  be  regarded  all  round 
as  a  played-out  force,  until  he  reappeared  with  the  cry 
of  "  God  and  Greenbacks"  in  an  honest  if  futile  attempt 
to  break  down  "  bossism  "  in  corrupt  and  cosmopolitan 
New  York.    He  died  in  the  effort,  and  the  manner  of 
his  death  will  efface  the  memory  of  his  errors. 

Few  can  speak  of  Henry  George's  personal  charm  of 
character  and  disposition  with  more  confidence  than  I 
can.  He  and  his  family  were  the  guests  of  my  wife  and 
myself  for  several  weeks  when  he  visited  England  for 
the  first  time.  He  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  reputa- 
tion. I  have  never  seen  or  read  of  a  man  so  little 
affected  by  sudden  and  astounding  success.  From  first 
to  last  he  remained  the  simple,  unaffected,  genuine  good 
fellow  which  in  himself  he  really  was.  In  my  own  con- 
troversies with  him,  first  in  the  "Nineteenth  Century" 
and  afterwards  on  the  platform  in  St.  James's  Hall,  he 
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exhibited  the  same  charming-  temper  that  he  did  in 
private  life.  We  Socialists  felt  convinced  that  a  man 
who  went  so  far  could  not  fail  to  go  farther,  and  some 
of  us  spared  no  pains  to  secure  George  as  a  recruit. 
But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  His  views  as  to  mcum 
and  tuum  inevitably  led  up  to  his  nostrum,  as  was 
wittily  remarked  at  Oxford.  Do  what  you  would,  to 
the  Single  Tax  he  returned  and  to  the  Single  Tax  he 
devoted  himself.  Beyond  that  and  Free-trade  he  would 
not  budge.  His  enthusiasm  would  not  permit  him  to 
see  the  force  of  reason  ;  his  anxietv  to  be  practical 
confined  his  mind  to  a  single  idea.  That  his  work  was 
done  cannot  be  disputed.  He  stirred  up  thought  by 
propagating  error  with  as  much  success  as  any  man 
that  ever  lived.  He  has  died  in  a  chivalrous  attempt 
to  accomplish  the  impossible  without  even  organizing 
his  forces  for  the  struggle.  In  a  period  when  the 
highest  ideals  of  the  United  States  seem  to  be  swindling 
at  home  and  braggadocio  abroad,  Henry  George,  with 
all  his  mistakes,  gave  us  an  example  of  an  honest, 
modest,  self-taught  American  whose  success  in  catching 
the  ear  of  the  world  never  turned  his  head  for  a 
moment.  H.  M.  Hyndman. 

A  SUMMER'S  EVENING  IN  MOROCCO. 

AT  long  length  the  apparently  interminable  un- 
dulating hills  are  passed  and  our  caravan,  weary 
with  its  hot  journey  on  a  summer's  day  in  Morocco, 
nears  its  destination.  One  little  valley  more  remains 
to  be  crossed,  where  in  the  muddy  stream  we  can 
water  our  animals  ;  one  more  low  range  of  hills  to  be 
climbed,  and  our  camping-ground  for  the  night  is 
reached. 

The  sun  is  sinking  toward  the  West  and  the  whole  sky 
is  ablaze  with  the  strange  white  effulgence  which  tells  of 
approaching  evening.  With  strained  necks  and  weary 
gait  our  half-dozen  horses  and  mules  tramp  onward, 
and  the  stolid  Arab  caravan-men  scarcely  ever  speak. 
There  is  a  slight  show  of  hurry  as  we  near  the  stream  ; 
then  a  dismounting  of  men,  a  removing  of  the  beasts' 
bridles,  and  men,  horses  and  mules  plunge  into  the 
water. 

Ten  minutes'  rest,  while  the  animals  drink  and  we 
bathe  our  parched  faces  and  arms,  and  then  on  again 
for  the  last  little  stage  of  our  fifteen  hours'  march.  Up 
the  hard  clay  road,  worn  deep  into  the  hillside  by  the 
traffic  of  a  thousand  caravans,  between  scorched  fields 
of  stubble  and  dry  thistles,  until  at  length  the  summit 
is  reached,  and  before  us  we  can  see  the  little  white 
village  with  its  gardens  of  olives  and  oranges  where  we 
are  to  spend  the  night.  From  the  spot  where  we  stand 
to  the  glow  of  the  sunset  sky  extends  one  vast  plain, 
seemingly  immeasurable,  dying  away  in  distance  in 
streaks  of  cobalt  blue  and  crimson.  It  is  almost  sunset 
now  and  the  great  orb  of  fire  is  brickdust  red  as  it 
sinks  near  the  horizon  into  the  heat  mist  that  rises  from 
the  parched  soil,  the  heat  mist  that  renders  it  almost 
impossible  to  distinguish  where  the  plain  ends  and 
space  begins.  There  is  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen  ; 
above  us  the  heated  atmosphere  still  appears  as  a 
sheet  of  green  molten  metal  which  changes  nearer  the 
horizon  into  every  shade  of  gold,  red  and  yellow.  The 
plain  stretching  away  below  us  boasts  of  every  com- 
bination of  deep  purples,  blues,  and  greens,  yet  so 
subtly  blended,  so  soft,  that  there  is  no  crude  contrast 
of  colour.  From  the  marshes  and  river-bed  away  to 
the  right  the  white  mists  of  evening  are  already  rising. 
Not  a  hill,  scarcely  an  undulation  in  the  plain,  is  visible, 
and  the  entire  absence  of  trees,  except  those  surrounding 
the  little  village,  adds  to  the  fantastic  impression  of  im- 
measurable expanse.  But  life  is  not  wanting,  for  half 
a  mile  away  below  us  a  circle  of  low  black  tents  tells  of 
the  pastoral  Arabs  who  inhabit  this  great  plain.  Further 
away,  where  the  haze  of  evening  hides  the  detail,  one 
can  trace  fine  coils  of  smoke  rising  like  pillars  into  the 
sky  and  telling  of  tent-villages  beyond.  In  the  still  air 
the  monotonous  grinding  of  the  hand  corn-mills  is 
heard  by  us  on  the  hillside,  and  the  cries  and  laughter  of 
women  as  with  their  pitchers  on  their  backs  they  troop 
in  single  file  to  the  wells.  The  lowing  cattle  collect 
from  all  sides,  driven  to  the  villages  by  the  sharp  cries 
of  the  herdsmen,  and  here  across  the  foreground,  re- 
turning from  the  hills  at  the  head  of  his  flock,  breathing 


sweet  music  from  his  little  flute  of  cane  as  he  goes, 
pass  the  goatherd  and  his  brother.  Indistinct  in  the 
darkening  eve,  the  flocks  and  herds  follow  them,  bleating 
as  they  go.  Close  by  the  side  of  the  musician's  brother  run 
two  of  the  goats  gazing  with  upturned  faces  on  the 
little  kids,  born  to-day,  which  he  bears  in  his  arms.  A 
long  line  of  weary  camels,  with  outstretched  necks  and 
swaying  paces,  collect  near  by  and  lie  down,  groaning 
and  grunting  as  their  heavy  burdens  are  removed  by 
the  caravan  men.    The  sun  has  set. 

From  the  little  mosque  of  the  village  arises  the 
watchword  of  Islam,  and  with  long-sustained  musical 
notes  the  "  mueddin  "  calls  the  faithful  to  prayer.  In 
the  gathering  gloom  one  sees  the  Arabs  congregating 
at  the  mosque,  and  a  minute  later  the  monotonous 
buzz  of  their  prayers  is  heard. 

Then  for  a  moment  the  sky  is  illumined,  and  the 
strange  afterglow,  a  gauzy  mist  of  golden  film,  en- 
wraps the  whole  scene.  The  plain  becomes  crimson 
once  again,  and  the  heavens  are  ablaze  with  shafts  of 
light.  Black  and  gloomy  against  the  glowing  sky 
stands  the  outline  of  the  stone  village  and  its  gardens. 
The  owl  ceases  her  already  commenced  hoot-hoot,  and 
silence  reigns. 

It  is  but  for  a  few  moments  and  then  night  falls,  so 
swiftly,  so  surely  that  it  seems  as  though  a  veil  were 
drawn  over  the  scene.  The  cattle  cease  their  lowing 
and  the  flocks  and  herds  their  bleating,  and  in  their 
place  the  watchdogs  bark.  Where  but  a  minute  ago 
the  tents  were  visible  there  is  nought  distinguishable 
now  but  the  glow  of  the  camp  fires.  The  falling  heavy 
dew  brings  forth  the  pent-up  fragrance  of  the  earth, 
and  the  night  air  is  heavy  with  the  scent  of  the  orange 
blossom  in  the  gardens  near  by. 

For  an  hour  the  stars  reign  over  the  world,  the  deep 
sapphire  sky  ablaze  with  their  myriad  fires  ;  then  they 
in  turn  fade  before  the  moon,  as,  through  the  steamy 
mist  of  the  plain,  she  rises  in  the  East. 

Then  all  the  world  is  silver,  and  silence  reigns 
supreme,  except  for  the  little  owls  in  the  olive-trees. 

Walter  B.  Harris. 

AN  APPRECIATION  OF  PROFESSOR 
PALGRAVE. 

A FAMILIAR  figure  in  literary  circles,  a  fine  critic,  a 
graceful  and  scholarly  minor  poet,  and  one  whose 
name  will  long  be  held  in  affectionate  remembrance  by 
lovers  of  English  poetry,  has  passed  away  in  the  person 
of  Francis  Turner  Palgrave.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
place  him  beside  Matthew  Arnold — to  whose  genius,  to 
whose  characteristic  accomplishments,  to  whose  autho- 
rity and  influence  he  had  no  pretension  ;  and  yet  it  may 
be  questioned  whether,  after  Arnold,  any  other  critic  of 
our  time  contributed  so  much  to  educate  public  taste 
where  in  this  country  it  most  needs  such  education  If, 
as  a  nurse  of  poets  and  in  poetic  achievement,  England 
stands  second  to  no  nation  in  Europe,  in  no  nation  in 
the  world  has  the  standard  of  popular  taste  been  so 
low,  has  the  insens'bi'ity  to  what  is  excellent  and  the 
perverse  preference  of  what  is  mediocre  to  what  is  of 
the  first  order  been  so  signally,  so  deplorablv,  con- 
spicuous. The  generation  which  produced  Wordsworth 
preferred  Moore,  and  no  less  a  person  than  the  author 
of  "Vanity  Fair"  wrote  :—"  Old  daddy  Wordsworth 
may  bless  his  stars  if  he  ever  gets  high  enough  in 
Heaven  to  black  Tommy  Moore's  boots."  While  the 
readers  of  Keats  might  have  been  numbered  on  his 
fingers,  Robert  Montgomery's  "Satan"  and  "Omni- 
presence of  the  Deity "  were  going  through  their 
twelfth  editions.  During  many  years  for  ten  readers 
of  Browning's  poems  there  were  a  hundred  thou- 
sand for  Martin  Tupper's  "Proverbial  Philosophy," 
while  the  popularity  of  Mrs.  Browning  was  as  a 
wan  shadow  to  the  meridian  splendour  of  Eliza  Cook. 
Whoever  will  turn  to  the  criticism  of  current  reviews 
and  magazines  forty  years  ago  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  diathesis  described  by  Matthew 
Arnold  as  "  on  the  side  of  beauty  and  taste,  vulgarity, 
on  the  side  of  morality  and  feeling,  coarseness,  on  the 
side  of  mind  and  spirit,  unintelligence."  Whoever  will 
turn  to  nine  out  of  the  ten  Anthologies  most  in  vogue 
before  1861  will  understand  that  the  same  instinct 
which  in  the  Dark  Ages  led  men  to  prefer  Sedulius  and 
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Avitus  to  Catullus  and  Horace,  Statius  to  Virgil,  and 
Hroswitha  to  Terence,  led  these  editors  to  analogous 
selections. 

Making  every  allowance  for  the  co-operation  of 
other  causes,  it  would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  appearance  of  the  "  Golden  Treasury 
of  Songs  and  Lyrics  "  in  1861  initiated  an  era 
in  popular  taste.  It  remains  now  incomparably 
the  best  selection  of  its  kind  in  existence.  Its  distinc- 
tive feature  is  the  characteristic  which  differentiates  it 
from  all  the  anthologies  which  preceded  or  have  followed 
it.  It  was  to  include  nothing  which  was  not  first  rate  ; 
there  was  to  be  no  compromise  with  the  second  rate  ; 
if  its  gems  varied,  as  gems  do,  in  value,  each  was  to  be 
of  the  first  water.  With  patient  and  scrupulous  dili- 
gence, the  whole  body  of  English  poetry  from  Surrey 
to  Wordsworth  was  explored  and  sifted.  After  due 
rejections,  each  piece  in  the  residue  was  considered, 
weighed,  tested.  And  here  Mr.  Palgrave  had  assistance 
more  invaluable  than  any  other  anthologist  in  the 
world  has  had — that  of  the  illustrious  poet  to  whom 
the  volume  was  dedicated.  It  may  be  safely  said  of 
Tennyson  that  nature  and  culture  had  qualified  him 
for  being  as  great  a  critic  as  he  was  a  poet.  His 
taste  was  probably  infallible  ;  his  touchstones  and 
standards  were  derived  not  merely  from  the  masters 
who  had  taught  him  his  own  art,  but  from  a  wonder- 
fully catholic  and  sympathetic  communion  with  all  that 
was  best  in  every  sphere  of  influential  artistic  activity. 
The  consequence  is  that  a  book  like  the  "Golden 
Treasury,"  especially  when  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  notes,  which  form  an  admirable  commentary  on  the 
text,  may  be  said  to  lay  something  more  than  the 
foundation  of  a  sound  critical  education.  What  the 
"Golden  Treasury"  is  to  readers  of  a  maturer  age 
the  "  Children's  Treasury  "  is  to  younger  readers.  It  is 
a  great  pity  that  such  inferior  works  as  many  which 
we  could  name  are  allowed  in  our  schools  to  sup- 
plant such  a  work  as  Palgrave's.  The  same  ex- 
quisite taste  and  nice  discernment  mark  his  other 
Anthologies,  his  selections  from  Herrick,  and  Ten- 
nyson, and,  though  I  think  in  a  less  degree,  his 
"Treasury  of  English  Sacred  Poetry,"  and  his  re- 
cently published  supplement  to  the  "  Golden  Treasury." 
It  is  probably  impossible  to  overrate  the  salutary 
influence  which  these  works  have  exercised. 

There  is  no  arguing  on  matters  of  taste,  and  exception 
might  easily  be  taken  sometimes  to  Palgrave's  judgment 
as  a  compiler  and  sometimes  to  his  dicta  as  a  critic. 
But  this  at  least  must  be  conceded  by  everybody  that 
in  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  term 
he  was  a  man  of  classical  temper,  taste  and  culture,  and 
that  he  had  all  the  insight  and  discernment,  all  the 
instincts  and  sympathies,  which  are  the  result  of  such 
qualifications.  He  had  no  taint  of  vulgarity,  of  char- 
latanism, of  insincerity.  He  never  talked  or  wrote  the 
cant  of  the  cliques  or  of  the  multitude.  He  understood 
and  loved  what  was  excellent,  he  had  no  toleration  for 
what  was  common  and  second  rate  ;  he  was  not  of 
the  crowd.  He  belonged  to  the  same  type  of  men  as 
Matthew  Arnold  and  William  Cory,  a  type  peculiar  to  our 
old  Universities  before  things  took  the  turn  which  they 
are  taking  now.  As  a  scholar  Palgrave  was  rather 
elegant  than  profound  or  exact,  and  to  judge  from  a 
series  of  lectures  delivered  by  him  as  Professor  of 
Poetry  at  Oxford,  on  "  Landscape  in  Classical  Poetry," 
and  afterwards  published  in  a  work  which  was  reviewed 
in  these  columns,  his  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and 
Roman  poets  was,  if  sympathetic,  somewhat  superficial. 
But  he  was  getting  old,  and  perhaps  he  had  lost  his 
memory  or  his  notes.  As  a  poet  he  was  the  author  of 
four  volumes,  the  earliest,  published  in  1864,  entitled 
"Idylls  and  Songs,"  and  the  latest,  published  in  1892, 
"  Amenophis  ;  and  other  Poems."  But  his  most 
ambitious  effort  appeared  in  1882,  "Visions  of  Eng- 
land," written  witb  the  laudable  effort  of  stirring  up  in 
the  young  the  spirit  of  patriotism.  His  poetry  may  be 
not  inaptly  described  in  the  sentence  in  which  Dr. 
Johnson  sums  up  the  characteristics  of  Addison's 
verses  : — "  Polished  and  pure,  the  production  of  a 
mind  too  judicious  to  commit  faults,  but  not  sufficiently 
vigorous  to  attain  excellence."  Perhaps  they  served 
their  end  in  procuring  for  him  the  honourable  appoint- 
\  \  hich  he  filled  competently  for  ten  years — that  of 


the  Professorship  of  Poetry  at  Oxford.  It  may  be  said 
of  him  as  was  said  of  Southey  and  Agricola,  he  was  a 
good  man  and  not  a  bad  poet  ;  decentior  quam  sub- 
limior fuit.  J.  Churton  Collins. 

CONCERTS   AND  OPERA. 

THE  energy  of  the  Carl   Rosa  people  seemed  to 
spend  itself  in  the  dizzy  excitement  and  exhilara- 
tion of  producing  an  opera  in  which  a  real  noble 
marquis  had  a  hand.    After  "  Diarmid  "  nothing  more 
was  heard  of  them  ;  and  it  was  by  the  merest  accident 
I  learnt  that  they  had  ended  their  season  last  Saturday 
night.    At  first  the  news  seemed  incredible  ;  for  what 
of  "  Tristan  "  and  "  Siegfried  "  and  "  The  Valkyrie  "  ? 
Why,  this  was  worse  than  the  Grand  Opera  Syndicate, 
//'frolicked  round  with  delightful  irresponsibility,  making 
promises  chiefly  to  break  them  ;  but  after  all,  it  did  keep 
a  few  of  its  promises,  and  it  gave  us  "Tristan"  and 
"Siegfried"   and  "The   Mastersingers."     The  Carl 
Rosa  have  given  us  nothing  but  "  La  Boheme  "  and 
"  Diarmid,"  thus  allowing  themselves  to  be  beaten  by 
Mr.  Hedmondt's  record  two  years  ago  and  their  own 
at  the  Garrick  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  year.  Artisti- 
cally, no  poorer  season  has  been  given,  even  in  London, 
for  many  years  :  opera  under  the  ancient  Mapleson 
regime\i  it  were  restored  could  not  be  poorer.    The  pro- 
gramme first  announced  looked  well  ;  the  programme 
actually  carried  out  was  less  satisfactory  ;  and  the  way 
in  which  it  was  carried  out  was  worst  of  all.    A  chorus 
which  occasionally  sang  in  time  and  tune,  an  orchestra 
which  might  or  might  not  have  endured  the  terrors 
of  rehearsal,  principals — or  at  least  one  principal — 
who  had  to  be  replaced  in  the  middle  of  a  perform- 
ance  by  another  gentleman — these  were  the  allure- 
ments which   the   Carl   Rosa   Company  offered  the 
British  Public.     I  cannot  guess  whether  the  British 
Public  was   or   was   not   allured.     Judging   by  the 
appearance  of  the  house  on  several  nights  I  should  be 
inclined  to  think  they  were  not.    But  I  may  be  wrong — 
I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  Carl  Rosa  shareholders, 
that  I  am  wrong.    But  at  least  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  there  was  generally  room  in  the  theatre  for  many 
more  people  than  came  to  claim  seats.    And  what, 
at  bottom,  is  the  reason  of  it?    Simply  that  the  Carl 
Rosa  go  wrong  in  the  simple  matters  in  which  even 
the  average  opera-goer  can  see  that  they  go  wrong. 
The  average  opera-goer  may  not  know  the  esoteric  mean- 
ings of"  The  Mastersingers,"  may  not  have  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  all  that  "  The  Mastersingers  "  means 
to  the  Germans  ;  but  at  least  he  can  tell  whether  the 
parts  of  Walther,  Sachs  and  the  rest  are  pleasingly 
sung.    When  an  essential  part  of  the  drama  is  cut  he 
may  not  know  precisely  what  is  wrong,  but  at  least  he 
knows  that  something  is  wrong.   And  when  the  average 
opera-goer  finds  beautiful  songs  not  sung  beautifully,  and 
dramatic  points  missed,  he  goes  away  disappointed  and 
never  comes  again.   Moreover,  he  demands  a  certain  re- 
spectability in  the  mounting.     He  has  possibly  been 
to  the  Lyceum,  and  has  seen  how  old-fashioned  plays 
can  be  mounted  there  ;  and  when  he  pays  his  hard- 
earned  money  to  no  other  end  than  to  see  dresses, 
scenery  and  stage-management  scarcely  so  good  as  can 
be  seen  at  half  or  one-quarter  the  price  at  any  theatre 
across  the  water,  he  again  is  apt — to  put  it  mildly — 
to  go  away  disappointed  and  not  to  come  again.    I  stick 
to  these  humble  points  because  they  are  the  points  that 
keep  the  London  public  away.    If  these  humble  points 
were  attended  to  we  might  not  have  precisely  excellent 
representations,  but  at  any  rate  we  would  have  represen- 
tations that  would  not  encourage  the  average  citizen 
to  spend  his    evenings  ^noozing   in  his  easy  chair. 
Now,  where  does  the  fai^lt  lie  ?    Certainly  not  with  the 
singers,  many   of  whom — as  I  have  said  in  former 
articles — are  really  quite  tolerable  ;  certainly  not  with 
the  band — which  might,  with  a  little  careful  training,  be 
as  good  a  band  as  the  band  of  the  summer  season. 
Where  then  ?    Simply  with  the  people,  whoever  they 
may  be,  at  the  head  of  the  concern.    They  will  not 
appoint  a  stage-manager  who  is  modern  in  his  tastes 
and  ideas ;  they  will  not  get  some  one,  also  modern  in 
his  tastes  and  ideas,  who  is  strong  enough  to  make  the 
singers  act  and  sing  consistently  together  for  the  glory 
of  the  company  and  not  each  for  him  or  her  self.    In  the 
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whole  company,  as  I  said  the  week  before  last,  there  is 
no  dominant  spirit  sufficiently  strong-  and  conscien- 
tious to  coerce  singers,  players,  chorus  supers  and 
gasmen  into  combining  for  one  common  end — a  fair 
and  honourable  representation  of  the  opera  that  happens 
to  be  announced  on  the  bill.  And  until  that  spirit 
is  secured  and  all  the  random  and  ineffectual  ener- 
gies of  the  Carl  Rosa  Company  are  directed  by  it 
towards  the  one  desirable  consummation,  the  Carl  Rosa 
Company  will  not  gain  the  suffrages  of  the  London 
public.  I  understand  that  a  critic  told  Mrs.  Carl 
Rosa  that  her  failure  to  win  the  London  public  this 
season  was  due  to  the  fact  that  last  season  the  London 
critics  were  treated  impolitely  at  the  Garrick  Theatre. 
I  implore  her  to  face  the  real  situation  and  to  ignore 
such  nonsense.  I  cannot  guess  whether  this  critic 
really  resents  the  old  offence — he  himself  is  so  polite 
as  to  drop  his  h's  thickly  on  the  floor  of  the  foyer  at 
Covent  Garden  so  that  we  other  unfortunate  critics, 
who  have  not  the  trick  of  dropping  our  h's,  may  walk 
softly.  But  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  no  other  critic 
remembers  them.  All  we  want  is  an  occasional  per- 
formance showing  a  degree  more  of  artistic  conscience 
than  we  can  get  in  the  summer  season.  If  we  can  get 
that  we  care  not  a  jot  how  rude  deputy-managers  may 
be. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  feel  how  unfairly 
Richter  has  been  treated  in  these  columns  this  year. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  quite  as  impossible  for  me  not 
to  feel  how  unfairly  Richter  has  treated  me  this  year. 
I  expected  him  to  play  some  rather  unusual  Wagner 
selections,  the  Tschaikowsky  symphony,  and  some 
solid  Beethoven.  Instead  of  these  he  gives  me  Brahms 
— and  Brahms  in  E  minor.  Now  owing  to  the  mis- 
fortune of  being  a  musician  I  cannot,  like  Dr.  Stan- 
ford, appreciate  Brahms,  and  least  of  all  Brahms 
in  E  minor.  I  wish  I  could  write  anything  one- 
hundredth  part  so  clever.  But  in  spite  of  its  cleverness 
there  is  no  more  intolerably  dull  symphony  in  the  world 
than  the  E  minor.  It  is  almost  as  dull  as  "  The  Dream 
of  Jubal,"  and  but  for  the  unlucky  fact  that  Brahms 
happened  to  be  a  man  of  some  invention  and  ingenuity  it 
would  be  quite  as  dull.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  I  suppose 
Brahmscapableof  comingup  into  the  witness-box  against 
a  critic  who  had  killed  a  Comic  Oratorio  of  his — had  he 
been  ever  so  ill-advised  as  to  write  one.  All  I  mean  is 
that  the  E  minor  symphony  is  nearly  as  dull  as  the 
dullest  work  I  can  think  of  at  the  moment.  And  Richter 
spent  a  large  portion  of  one  precious  evening  in  playing 
it.  By  "it"  I  do  not  mean  "The  Dream  of  Jubal." 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Musical  Doctor,  recently 
uttered  a  wish  that  the  music  of  this  great  work  was 
equal  to  the  "  poetry."  The  poetry  contains  such 
verses  as 

"  And  heaven  and  earth  are  radiance  bright" 
and — 

"  While  the  solemn  trumpets  blow, 
And  the  tears  of  thousands  (  ?  of  trumpets)  flow." 
On  the  whole  I  quite  agree  with  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie  in  wishing  that  the  music  were  as  good  as 
these  divine  if  not  quite  intelligible  lines.  But  this  is  a 
digression.  Richter  never  plays  Mackenzie.  I  believe 
he  tried  it  some  years  ago — he  never  tries  it  now. 
But  he  does  play  the  more  tiresome  part  of  Brahms. 
I  beg  him  not  to  do  so  again.  We  all  listen  with 
delight  when  Richter  plays  fine  music,  but  when  he 
plays  things  that  Mottl  plays  better  (the  familiar 
Wagner  selections)  and  things  that  Mottl  is  too  wise 
to  play  at  all,  one  cannot  be  surprised  if  the  evening  is 
dull  and  the  hall  is  not  too  well  filled. 

With  the  Saturday  afternoon  concerts  given  by  Mr. 
Newman  and  conducted  by  Mr.  Wood  I  hope  to  deal 
next  week.  But  for  the  present  there  is  neither  time 
nor  space  to  deal  with  them.  However,  I  wish  to  say 
something  on  a  very  important  matter.  During  the 
last  six  months  I  have  received  letters  from  discontented 
composers  asking  me  to  take  up  their  case  as  against 
the  publishers.  Well,  I  happen  to  know  a  few  pub- 
lishers, and  some  of  them — Messrs.  Augener,  for  in- 
stance— are  not  only  honourable  but  exceedingly  gene- 
rous. Still,  I  am  told  that  others  are  one  degree  worse 
than  stingy.  And  since  it  is  a  highly  desirable  thing 
that  composers  should  be  able  to  earn  a  living  by  their 
pens,  I  propose  during  the  next  six  months  or  so  to 


make  an  inquiry  into  the  prices  paid  by  publishers. 
I  intend  to  begin  with  Messrs.  Novello,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  receive  instances  of  the  prices  they  give.  Of 
course  it  is  necessary  that  composers  who  communicate 
with  me  should  send  absolute  proofs  with  their  state- 
ments, and  the  figures  will  be  more  useful  if  I  am  told 
the  number  of  copies  sold  in  each  case.  Already  I  have 
facts  enough  to  make  me  think  that  an  investigation  of 
this  sort  will  be  interesting.  There  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that  Messrs.  Novello,  like  many  other 
firms,  have  frequently  paid  more  than  the  goods  were 
worth  ;  but  what  I  want  to  get  at  are  the  earnings  of 
the  ordinary  anthem  and  part-song  writers,  and  to  com- 
pare them  with  the  probable  profits  of  the  publishers. 

J.  F.  R. 

CHIN  CHON  CHINO. 

"  The  Cat  and  the  Cherub."  By  Chester  Bailey 
Fernald.    Lyric  Theatre,  30  October,  1897. 

"  The  First  Born."  By  Francis  Powers.  Globe 
Theatre,  1  November,  1897. 

"  A  Retrospect  of  the  Stage  Festivals  of  1876."  By 
Richard  Wagner.  Translated  by  W.  Ashton  Ellis. 
In  Richard  Wagner's  Prose  Works,  Vol.  VI., 
Part  2.    London  :  Kegan  Paul.  1897. 

THE  latest  attempt  to  escape  from  hackneydom  and 
cockneydom  is  the  Chinatown  play,  imported,  of 
course,  from  America.  There  is  no  reason,  however, 
why  it  should  not  be  manufactured  in  England.  I  beg 
respectfully  to  inform  managers  and  syndicates  that  I 
am  prepared  to  supply  "  Chinese  plays,"  music  and 
all,  on  reasonable  terms,  at  the  shortest  notice.  A  form 
of  art  which  makes  a  merit  of  crudity  need  never  lack 
practitioners  in  this  country.  The  Chinese  music, 
which  we  are  spared  at  the  Lyric,  is  unmitigated  hum- 
bug. At  the  Globe  it  is  simply  very  bad  American 
music,  with  marrowbones  and  cleaver,  teatray  and  cat- 
call, ad  lib.  And  the  play  is  nothing  but  Wilkie 
Collins  fiction  disguised  in  pigtail  and  petticoats. 

The  result  is  worth  analysing.  The  dramatic  art  of 
our  day  has  come  to  such  a  pass  of  open  artificiality 
and  stale  romantic  convention  that  the  sudden  repudia- 
tion of  all  art  produces  for  the  moment  almost  as 
refreshing  a  sensation  as  its  revival  would.  In 
"  The  First  Born  "  the  death  of  the  little  boy 
at  the  end  of  the  first  scene,  and  the  murder  of 
the  man  whose  corpse  is  propped  up  against  the 
doorpost  by  his  murderer  and  made  to  counter- 
feit life  whilst  the  policeman  passes,  might  be  impro- 
vised in  a  schoolroom  :  yet  they  induce  a  thrill 
which  all  the  resources  of  the  St.  James's  Theatre, 
strained  during  five  long  acts  to  their  utmost,  cannot 
attain  to  for  the  briefest  instant.  Truly  the  secret 
of  wisdom  is  to  become  as  a  little  child  again.  But  our 
art  loving  authors  will  not  learn  the  lesson.  They 
cannot  understand  that  when  a  great  genius  lays  hands 
on  a  form  of  art  and  fascinates  all  who  understand  its 
language  with  it,  he  makes  it  say  all  that  it  can  say, 
and  leaves  it  exhausted.  When  Bach  has  got  the  last 
word  out  of  the  fugue,  Mozart  out  of  the  opera, 
Beethoven  out  of  the  symphony,  Wagner  out  of  the 
symphonic  drama,  their  enraptured  admirers  exclaim  : 
"  Our  masters  have  shown  us  the  way  :  let  us  compose 
some  more  fugues,  operas,  symphonies  and  Bayreuth 
dramas."  Through  just  the  same  error  the  men  who  have 
turned  dramatists  on  the  frivolous  ground  of  their  love 
for  the  theatre  have  plagued  a  weary  world  with 
Shakspearean  dramas  in  five  acts  and  in  blank  verse, 
with  artificial  comedies  after  Congreve  and  Sheridan, 
and  with  the  romantic  goody-goody  fiction  which  was 
squeezed  dry  by  a  hundred  strong  hands  in  the  first 
half  of  this  century.  It  is  only  when  we  are  dissatisfied 
with  existing  masterpieces  that  we  create  new  ones  : 
if  we  merely  worship  them,  we  only  try  to  repeat 
the  exploit  of  their  creator  by  picking  out  the  titbits  and 
stringing  them  together,  in  some  feeble  fashion  of  our 
own,  into  a  "  new  and  original  "  botching  of  what  our 
master  left  a  good  and  finished  job.  We  are  encouraged 
in  our  folly  by  the  need  of  the  multitude  for  inter- 
mediaries between  its  childishness  and  the  maturity 
of  the  mighty  men  of  art,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  art 
fecundated  by  itself  gains  a  certain  lapdog  refinement, 
very  acceptable  to  lovers  of  lapdogs.    The  Incas  of  Peru 
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cultivated  their  royal  race  in  this  way,  each  Inca  marrying 
his  sister.  The  resultwas  that  an  average  Inca  was  worth 
about  as  much  as  an  average  fashionable  drama  bred 
carefully  from  the  last  pair  of  fashionable  dramas,  them- 
selves bred  in  the  same  way,  with  perhaps  a  cross  of 
novel.  But  vital  art  work  comes  always  from  a  cross 
between  art  and  life  :  art  being  of  one  sex  only,  and 
quite  sterile  by  itself.  Such  a  cross  is  always 
possible  ;  for  though  the  artist  may  not  have  the 
capacity  to  bring  his  art  into  contact  with  the  higher 
life  of  his  time,  fermenting  in  its  religion,  its  philo- 
sophy, its  science,  and  its  statesmanship  (perhaps, 
indeed,  there  may  not  be  any  statesmanship  going),  he 
can  at  least  bring  it  into  contact  with  the  obvious  life 
and  common  passions  of  the  streets.  This  is  what  has 
happened  in  the  case  of  the  Chinatown  play.  The 
dramatist,  compelled  by  the  nature  of  his  enterprise  to 
turn  his  back  on  the  fashionable  models  for  ''bril- 
liantly "  cast  plays,  and  to  go  in  search  of  documents 
and  facts  in  order  to  put  a  slice  of  Californian  life  on 
the  stage  with  crude  realism,  instantly  wakes  the 
theatre  up  with  a  piece  which  has  some  reality  in  it, 
though  its  mother  is  the  cheapest  and  most  conven- 
tional of  the  daughters  of  art,  and  its  father  the  lowest 
and  darkest  stratum  of  Americanized  yellow  civilization. 
The  phenomenon  is  a  very  old  one.  When  art  becomes 
effete,  it  is  realism  that  comes  to  the  rescue.  In  the 
same  way,  when  ladies  and  gentlemen  become  effete, 
prostitutes  become  prime  ministers  ;  mobs  make  revolu- 
tions ;  and  matters  are  readjusted  by  men  who  do  not 
know  their  own  grandfathers. 

This  moral  of  the  advent  of  the  Chinatown  play  is 
brought  out  strikingly  by  the  contrast  between  the 
rival  versions  at  the  Lyric  and  at  the  Globe.  The  Lyric 
version,  entitled  "  The  Cat  and  the  Cherub,"  and  claim- 
ing to  be  the  original  (a  claim  which  is  apparently 
not  contradicted),  is  much  the  more  academic  of  the 
two.  It  is  a  formal  play,  with  comparatively  preten- 
tious acting  parts,  and  the  local  colour  blended  into  the 
dramatic  business  in  the  most  approved  literary  man- 
ner :  the  whole  ending  with  a  complicated  death 
struggle,  in  which  the  victim  is  strangled  with  his  own 
pigtail,  and  performs  an  elaborate  stage  fall.  In  the 
Globe  version  there  is  comparatively  no  art  at  all :  we 
see  the  affair  as  we  see  a  street  row,  with  all  the  in- 
cidents of  the  Chinatown  slum  going  on  independently 
— vulgar,  busy,  incongruous,  irrelevant,  indifferent, 
just  as  we  see  them  in  a  London  slum  whilst  the  police- 
man is  adjusting  some  tragedy  at  the  corner.  Placed 
between  an  academic  play  and  a  vulgar  play,  the  high- 
class  London  critic  cannot  hesitate.  He  waves  the 
Globe  aside  with  scorn  and  takes  the  Lyric  to  his 
bosom.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  popular  verdict  must 
go  the  other  way.  It  is  of  course  eminently  possible 
that  people  may  not  care  to  pay  West  End  theatre 
prices  for  a  very  short  entertainment  which,  at  best, 
would  make  an  excellent  side  show  at  Earl's  Court. 
But  if  they  choose  either  way,  they  will  probably  like 
the  crude,  coarse,  curious,  vivid,  and  once  or  twice 
even  thrilling  hotch-potch  at  the  Globe,  better  than  the 
more  sedate  and  academic  drama  at  the  Lyric.  A 
good  deal  will  depend  on  which  they  see  first.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  charm  of  Chinatown  lies  in  its  novelty  ; 
and  a  comparison  of  the  opinions  of  those  who  saw  the 
two  plays  in  the  order  of  their  production,  and  those 
who,  like  myself,  saw  the  Globe  play  first,  will  prove, 
I  think,  that  the  first  experience  very  heavily  discounts 
the  second. 

I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  not  more  initiative  for  art 
in  commercial  speculations  like  these  sham  Chinese 
plays  than  in  academic-revolutionary  bodies  like  the 
New  Century  Theatre,  the  Independent  Theatre,  or 
the  Bayreuth  Festival  Playhouse.  These  enterprises, 
indifferent  to  public  demand,  can  do  no  more  than 
create  a  taste  for  the  already  achieved  works  of  the 
artists  who  seem  to  them  at  the  moment  of  their  foun- 
dation to  be  the  most  advanced  of  their  time.  It  is  no 
doubt  heroic  of  the  Independent  Theatre  to  send  out  a 
mission  to  accustom  the  demoralized  and  recalcitrant 
provincial  playgoer  to  Ibsen's  plays  and  mine.  It  is  at 
least  prudent,  if  not  glorious,  for  the  New  Century 
Theatre  to  promote  the  spread  of  the  New  Drama  by 
sitting  tightly  on  its  copyrights  and  neither  per- 
forming  its    Echegaray  and   Ibsen   plays  itself  nor 


allowing  any  one  else  to  do  so.  Bayreuth  no  doubt 
makes  the  most  of  its  opportunities  by  steadily  ex- 
ploiting the  reputation  of  its  dead  founder,  and  keeping 
"  Parsifal  "  as  a  luxury  for  tourists.  But  what  did  the 
great  founder  of  Bayreuth  say  to  it  himself  ?  We  can  now 
learn  that  in  his  own  w7ords  ;  for  Mr.  Ashtori  Ellis's  trans- 
lation of  Wagner's  writings  has  now  passed  safely 
through  the  pregnant  but  laboured  essays  of  the  master's 
middle  age,  and  has  arrived  at  the  clear,  humorous, 
wise  journalism  of  his  Bayreuth  time,  when  he  cast 
back  to  his  early  ways  as  a  musical  critic  in  Paris,  and 
anticipated  the  most  entertaining  features  of  modern 
Saturday  Reviewing.  His  style  does  not  lose  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Ashton  Ellis  :  nobody  but  Carlyle  has 
ever  before  made  English  German  so  fascinating.  The 
irony  of  "  Ein  Riickblick  auf  die  Bi'ihnenfestspiele  des 
Jahres  1876"  is  brought  out  with  a  vengeance.  Wagner's 
description  of  his  triumphant  achievement  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  great  Festspielhaus,  and  the  first  Bayreuth 
festival  in  1876,  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  and  thrilling 
documents  in  the  history  of  art.  There  he  tells  of  his 
gallery  of  kings,  every  one  of  whom  complimented  him 
on  his  indomitable  pluck,  and  confessed  that  they  had 
never  believed  it  possible  for  him  to  pull  it  through, 
exactly  as  if  he  were  Sir  Augustus  Harris  :  not  one  of 
them  having  the  faintest  sense  of  what  he  was  really 
driving  at.  Then  he  goes  on,  with  an  intense  relish 
for  the  joke  against  himself,  to  tell  how  the  thing  was 
really  done — how  the  little  congregations  of  wor- 
shippers who  had  been  formed  throughout  Germany 
to  provide  the  festival  with  an  audience  of  true 
worshippers,  and  exclude  all  the  fashionable  heathen, 
were  really  speculators  who  joined  to  get  the  seats 
and  sell  them  again  to  the  aforesaid  heathen,  the  result 
being  as  worldly  and  unprepared  an  audience  as  one 
could  desire  at  the  private  view  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
The  account  of  the  collection  of  the  funds  by  an  ener- 
getic lady,  who  was  wonderfully  successful  with  people 
who  did  not  know  who  Wagner  was,  and  actually 
levied  her  largest  tributes  on  the  Sultan  and  the  Khedive 
of  Egypt,  is  the  climax  of  the  irony,  though  perhaps 
the  climax  of  the  fun  is  the  story  of  the  ordering  of  the 
dragon  from  a  famous  English  firm,  which,  after  our 
commercial  manner,  delivered  it  in  instalments  at  the 
last  moment,  and  finally  sent  the  neck  irrecoverably  to 
the  wrong  address.  It  would  carry  me  too  far  to  draw 
the  moral  ;  but  it  certainly  does  not  point  to  the  found- 
ing of  societies  and  the  building  of  theatres  as  being 
any  better  a  device  in  art  than  the  founding  of  orders 
and  the  building  of  cathedrals  has  proved  in  religion. 
Not  that  these  things  are  not  worth  doing,  since  they 
lead  to  so  many  incidental  improvements,  especially  in 
architecture.  But  it  is  certain  that  they  never  do  what 
the  Master  Builder  meant  them  to  do. 

Up  to  a  late  hour  on  Monday  night  I  persuaded 
myself  that  I  would  hasten  from  the  Globe  to  Her 
Majesty's,  and  do  my  stern  duty  by  "  Katharine  and 
Petruchio."  But  when  it  came  to  the  point  I  sacrificed 
duty  to  personal  considerations.  "  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew"  is  a  remarkable  example  of  Shakspear's 
repeated  attempts  to  make  the  public  accept  realistic 
comedy.  Petruchio  is  worth  fifty  Orlandos  as  a  human 
study.  The  preliminary  scenes  in  which  he  shows  his 
character  by  pricking  up  his  ears  at  the  news  that  there 
is  a  fortune  to  be  got  by  any  man  who  will  take  an  ugly 
and  ill-tempered  woman  off  her  father's  hands,  and 
hurrying  off  to  strike  the  bargain  before  somebody  else 
picks  it  up,  are  not  romantic  ;  but  they  give  an  honest 
and  masterly  picture  of  a  real  man,  whose  like  we  have 
all  met.  The  actual  taming  of  the  woman  by  the  methods 
used  in  taming  wild  beasts  belongs  to  his  determination 
to  make  himself  rich  and  comfortable,  and  his  perfect 
freedom  from  all  delicacy  in  using  his  strength  and 
opportunities  for  that  purpose.  The  process  is  quite 
bearable,  because  the  selfishness  of  the  man  is  healthily 
goodhumoured  and  untainted  by  wanton  cruelty  ;  and 
it  is  good  for  the  shrew  to  encounter  a  force  like  that 
and  be  brought  to  her  senses.  Unfortunately,  Shak- 
spear's own  immaturity,  as  well  as  the  immaturity  of 
the  art  he  was  experimenting  in,  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  keep  the  play  on  the  realistic  plane  to  the  end  ; 
and  the  last  scene  is  altogether  disgusting  to  modern 
sensibility.  No  man  with  any  decency  of  feeling  can 
sit  it  out  in  the  company  of  a  woman  without  feeling 
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extremely  ashamed  of  the  lord-of-creation  moral  implied 
in  the  wager  and  the  speech  put  into  the  woman's  own 
mouth.  Therefore  the  play,  though  still  worthy  of  a 
complete  and  efficient  representation,  would  need,  even 
at  that,  some  apology.  But  the  Garrick  version  of  it, 
as  a  farcical  afterpiece  ! — thank  you  :  no. 

Mr.  Louis  Parker's  "Vagabond  King"  has  now  come 
to  the  Court  Theatre  from  Camberwell,  where  it  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  comic  opera,  which,  like  it,  is  an 
original  product  of  Mr.  Mulholland's  suburban  enter- 
prise, and  not  a  West  End  piece  at  second  hand.  The 
West  End  will  no  doubt  presently  borrow  the  comic 
opera,  too,  from  Camberwell.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

NO  alteration  was  made  in  the  Bank  rate  on  Thurs- 
day. The  Bank  Return  showed  few  important 
alterations.  The  end  of  the  month  at  home  and  the  end 
of  the  Scotch  term  next  week  caused  a  decrease  in  the 
bullion  of  ^433,670.  Short  loans  were  in  active  de- 
mand during  the  week  at  about  2§  per  cent.,  whilst 
discount  rates  for  three-months  bank  paper  were  steady 
at       per  cent. 

Scarcely  any  business  was  transacted  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  during  the  week,  the  holiday  on  Monday 
having  apparently  disorganized  matters.  Consols,  on 
the  whole,  showed  firmness.  Among  Home  Railways, 
Easterns  showed  strength  on  extensive  buying,  but 
owing  to  realizations  that  followed  the  price  was 
below  the  best  on  Thursday.  A  rumour  that  it  is 
intended  to  raise  more  capital  to  improve  the  London 
termini  tended  to  depress  Bertha.  Otherwise  there 
were  no  noteworthy  features.  Yankee  Railways  re- 
mained without  character  and  with  very  little  business. 
Canadian  Pacifies  showed  a  disposition  to  firmness  on 
Thursday,  but  Trunks  were  inclined  downward. 
Foreign  railways  and  foreign  Government  stocks  were 
without  interest. 

As  regards  business  in  the  Kaffir  market,  the 
one  period  of  excitement  was  on  Tuesday,  when 
Chartereds  fell  from  3^  to  about  3,  on  wild  rumours 
concerning  Mr.  Rhodes.  Other  Rhodesian  shares  fol- 
lowed suit.  It  was  first  stated  that  Mr.  Rhodes  was 
very  ill  ;  then  that  Mr.  Rhodes  was  out  of  his  mind, 
and,  finally,  that  Mr.  Rhodes  had  departed  this 
life.  Of  course,  all  these  stories  were  utter  non- 
sense, the  condition  of  Mr.  Rhodes  being  much  im- 
proved, although  he  refrained  from  the  weary  journey 
to  Buluwayo.  Prices  afterwards  recovered  ;  Char- 
tereds yesterday  morning  were  quoted  at  3§,  whilst 
other  South  African  shares  were  without  important 
changes  on  last  week's  prices.  The  Volksraad  has 
decided  to  put  the  dynamite  question  in  the  hands  of 
the  State  Attorney  and  other  legal  advisers,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  have  advised  the  Executive  to  cheapen 
dynamite  by  allowing  importation  by  permits  on  pay- 
ment. As  we  go  to  press  rumours  are  current  regard- 
ing the  Goldfields  Report  to  be  issued  to-night. 
725,000  new  shares  have,  it  is  said,  been  taken  up. 
The  profits  of  the  Company  will  be  close  on  ^300,000, 
and  the  dividend  on  the  725,000  shares  will  be  at  the 
rate  of  not  much  less  than  50  per  cent.  This  will  be 
payable  in  Simmer  and  Jack  shares. 

The  deep-level  mines  of  the  Rand — those  at  least  of 
the  Rand  Mines  group — are  rapidly  entering  the  ranks 
of  the  profit-producing  companies.  The  Geldenhuis 
Deep  has  now  been  at  work  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
is  making  profits  at  the  rate  of  £160,000  per  annum, 
equal  to  a  gross  return  on  its  capital  of  57  percent,  and 
a  net  return  to  the  investor  at  the  present  market  price 
of  the  shares  of  nearly  10  per  cent.  The  Crown  Deep 
started  working  in  August,  the  Rose  Deep  on  9  Octo- 
ber, and  the  Nourse  Deep  is  expected  to  start  crushing 
this  month.  Early  next  year  the  Jumpers  Deep,  the  Glen 
Deep,  the  Langlaagte  Deep  and  the  Durban  Roodepoort 
Deep  will  be  at  work.  From  the  results  already  obtained 
it  is  quite  possible  to  forecast  with  considerable  accuracy 
the  prospects  of  all  these  undertakings,  and  they  are 
certain  to  take  their  places  amongst  the  best  and  most 


profitable  mines  of  the  Rand.  The  splendid  equip- 
ments with  which  all  the  mines  of  the  Rand  Mines 
group  are  furnished  enable  them  to  reduce  the  working 
expenses  to  a  minimum  and  to  increase  correspond- 
ingly their  profits.  Some  disappointment  has  no  doubt 
been  felt  at  the  first  returns  of  the  Crown  Deep  pro- 
perty, but  it  necessarily  takes  some  little  time  for  new 
plant  to  get  into  proper  working  order,  and  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  for  anxiety  with  regard  to  this  or  the 
other  deep  levels  named  above. 

The  Geldenhuis  Deep,  for  instance,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  was  making  only  a  small  profit,  but  now 
that  it  has  160  stamps  crushing  regularly  it  has  been 
able  to  reduce  its  working  costs  to  the  low  figure  of 
2  is.  per  ton.  The  Crown  Deep  expenses  for  the  second 
month's  working  are  as  high  as  285'.,  though  even  this 
compares  favourably  with  the  working  costs  of  some  of 
the  outcrop  mines.  When,  however,  the  mine  has  its 
full  complement  of  200  stamps  running,  the  expenses 
will  certainly  be  reduced  even  below  those  of  the 
Geldenhuis  Deep.  A  simple  calculation  on  the  basis 
of  the  September  yield  of  £2  $s.  per  ton  will  show 
that  the  Crown  Deep  will  then  be  able  to  make 
a  profit  of  close  upon  £40,000  a  month,  equal  to  a 
gross  dividend  of  155  per  cent.,  or  a  return  to  the 
investor  at  the  present  market  price  of  Crown  Deep 
shares  of  12  per  cent.  So,  again,  with  the  Rose 
Deep  mine,  which  started  crushing  last  month  with  60 
stamps,  but  whose  full  equipment  will  be  200  stamps. 
The  returns  of  the  first  month's  crushing  are  not  yet 
to  hand,  but  they  will  in  all  probability  indicate  an 
average  yield  of  10  dwts.  per  ton.  On  this  basis,  with 
the  working  costs  reduced  to  20s.  a  ton,  the  Rose  Deep 
mine,  when  it  gets  to  work  with  all  its  stamps,  should 
make  a  profit  of  £30,000  a  month,  equivalent  to  a  gross 
dividend  on  its  capital  of  96  per  cent.,  or  a  return  to 
the  investor,  at  the  present  price  of  the  shares,  of 
24  per  cent.  In  some  quarters  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  show  that  the  present  prices  of  the  deep-level  mines 
are  already  as  high  as  their  prospects  warrant  ;  but  the 
above  figures  show  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  above 
undertakings  at  least,  whilst  any  reduction  in  the  work- 
ing expenses  through  the  inauguration  of  reforms  in  the 
Transvaal  will  correspondingly  increase  their  profits. 
Every  reduction  of  is.  a  ton  in  the  working  costs  will 
mean  in  the  case  of  the  Geldenhuis  Deep  an  extra  profit 
of  £1,200  a  month  ;  in  the  Crown  Deep  and  Rose  Deep, 
when  in  full  working  order,  of  £1,500  a  month.  The 
saving  that  would  have  been  effected  if  all  the  reforms 
recommended  by  the  Transvaal  Industrial  Commission 
had  been  carried  out  has  been  estimated,  to  put  it  at  a 
very  low  figure,  at  3s.  6d.  per  ton,  and  this  would  have 
meant  to  the  above  mines  an  increased  dividend  of  from 
14  to  20  per  cent. 

The  holiday  last  Saturday,  to  be  followed  by  the 
settlement  at  the  commencement  of  next  week,  tended 
to  contract  business  in  the  Westralian  Mining  Market 
as  well  as  other  departments  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 
At  one  time  prices  were  influenced  by  the  extreme 
depression  among  Kaffirs  referred  to  above,  whilst 
lower  prices  came  over  from  Adelaide.  But,  despite 
these  adverse  influences  and  the  remnants  of  a  weak 
"  bull  "  account,  prices  held  up  wonderfully.  Ivanhoes 
formed  an  interesting  subject  on  the  receipt  of  news 
from  the  mine  stating  that  enough  ore  was  in  sight  to 
keep  sixty  heads  of  stamp  at  work  for  the  next  six 
years.  Associateds  attracted  attention  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday.  On  the  latter  day  two  brokers  who 
often  act  for  Rothschild  came  in  and  bought  a  con- 
siderable number  of  shares. 

The  English  public  will  be  asked  next  week,  we  hear, 
to  subscribe  to  a  Company  for  the  exploitation  of 
"fixed"  aniline  dyes.  Curiosity  has  impelled  us  to 
consult  at  Somerset  House  the  particulars  of  the 
"  Fixed  Aniline  Colour  Syndicate,"  an  association  which 
no  doubt  hopes  to  reap  a  pleasant  harvest  from  the 
flotation  of  the  Company.  The  Syndicate  has  a  modest 
nominal  capital  of  ,£5,000  in  £1  shares,  but  a  still  more 
modest  paid-up  capital  of  £2,080.  Of  this  a  certain 
Mr.  Victor  Veysey  holds  780  shares,  a  Mr.  Julius 
Moeller  520  shares,  and  Mr.  Martin  Joseph  Browne, 
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Mr.  L.  R.  de  Fonblanque  and  Mr.  Roger  M.  Wallace 
260  each,  making  the  total  of  2,080.  Some  of  these 
names  are  no  doubt  familiar  in  the  City,  that  of  Mr. 
Julius  Moeller  especially,  in  connexion  with  the  Wels- 
bach  Incandescent  Gas  Light  patent.  He  has  doubt- 
less found  in  Mr.  Victor  Veysey,  the  gentleman  who 
owns  the  largest  number  of  shares  and  is  apparently 
the  moving  spirit  of  the  undertaking,  an  admirable 
associate.  Mr. — or  is  it  Count? — Victor  Veysey! 
"  Fixed  "  aniline  dyes  are  a  new  thing  to  the  industrial 
world.  If  aniline  dyes  could  be  fixed  it  would  be  better 
for  everybody,  but  with  these  credentials  we  doubt  if 
either  the  English  industrial  or  financial  world  is  likely 
to  reap  much  advantage  from  the  new  Company,  with 
its  German  origin  and  its  German  secretary.  Before 
subscribing  the  few  hundred  thousand  pounds  which 
will  be  asked  for  the  Company  the  English  public  will 
do  well  to  scrutinize  carefully  the  glowing  promises  it 
will  doubtless  make. 

As  the  first  to  deal  effectively  with  the  subject  of 
poor  Barney  Barnato's  will,  we  feel  keen  interest  in 
certain  rumours  current.  Mr.  Harry  Barnato,  it  is 
said,  has  resigned  his  executorship.  Has  there  been 
anything  approaching  a  quarrel  between  the  brother 
and  nephew  over  the  assessment  of  the  deceased 
millionaire's  estate  ?  In  any  case,  it  appears  that  the 
Inland  Revenue  authorities  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
^£1,000,000  presented  by  the  executors.  They  strongly 
urge  their  claim  to  a  percentage  on  the  house  in  Park 
Lane,  and  declare  their  right  to  tax  every  pound  he  left 
behind  him,  be  it  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Mr.  Woolf 
Joel  does  not  like  being  spoken  to  on  the  subject,  so 
we  say  no  more  ! 

In  old  days  there  used  to  be  excited  meetings  of  the 
National  Safe  Deposit  Company,  Limited,  and  we  can 
never  forget  the  last  occasion  on  which  we  witnessed 
the  Marquess  of  Tweeddale,  tall,  handsome,  white- 
bearded,  and  distinguished,  expostulating  with  a 
roomful  of  irreverent  shareholders.  The  noble  Lord 
talked  much  about  his  own  unsullied  honour  and  that 
of  his  family.  The  middle-class  shareholders  blasphe- 
mously stated  that  the  honour  of  the  house  of  Tweed- 
dale  did  not  concern  them  so  much  as  the  interests  of 
their  Company.  Would  the  noble  Lord  kindly  confine 
himself  to  matters  of  interest?  It  now  appears  that 
the  Scotch  nobleman  has  given  place  to  an  English 
legislator  in  the  person  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Richards,  M.P. 
The  latter  is  genial  and  businesslike,  and  it  is  for  the 
shareholders  to  confirm  his  appointment  on  Tuesday 
next.  The  profits  of  the  National  Safe  Deposit 
Company  for  the  year  ended  30  September  last  were 

On  Tuesday  was  held  the  forty-fourth  ordinary 
general  meeting  of  the  Aerated  Bread  Company, 
Limited.  Together  with  the  interim  dividend  in  April 
last,  the  total  dividend  declared  on  Tuesday  was  37^ 
per  cent.  In  the  open  market  the  shares  of  the  Com- 
pany are  quoted  at  just  under  12.  In  face  of  these 
facts,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  same  mean,  semi- 
starvation-wage-paying  system  that  has  always  dis- 
graced the  history  of  this  Company  is  pursued.  One 
shareholder  has  declared  emphatically  that  he  made  a 
desperate  attempt  to  speak  on  this  scandal ;  but  the 
meeting  refused  to  hear  him.  Major-General  Brett, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Company,  who  merely  suffers  from 
a  service  training  and  incapacity  to  realize  the  extent 
of  the  scandal,  seemed  horrified  that  there  had  been  an 
increase  of  15  per  cent,  in  the  wages  bill.  This  was  of 
course  due  to  the  opening  of  fresh  depots,  and  not  to 
any  increase  in  individual  wages.  A  day  of  reckoning 
will  come  to  the  management  of  the  Aerated  Bread 
Company,  Limited.  In  the  meanwhile  extended  reports 
of  the  meetings  have  suddenly  ceased.  The  financial 
papers  this  week  contained  merely  a  paragraph,  the 
Aerated  Bread  Directors  evidently  having  had  their 
own  reasons  for  avoiding  a  full  publication  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

No  doubt,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hess  and  Mr.  Henry 
Labouchere,  the  whole  world  is  watching  the  personal 
contest  to  which  the  columns  of  their  respective  jour- 


nals are  devoted.  Mr.  Hess,  it  will  be  remembered, 
spent  many  weeks  and  much  space,  raking  up  old  stock- 
jobbing transactions  of  the  member  for  Northampton, 
when  that  gentleman  was  City  editor  of  the  "  World." 
These  were  intended  to  prove  that  Mr.  Labouchere  was 
not  the  saintly  person  that  none  of  us  had  ever  im- 
agined him  to  be.  For  a  long  time  the  Editor 
of  "Truth"  took  no  notice  of  these  attacks,  and 
when  he  did  at  length  reply  his  answer  was 
vague  and  inconclusive.  In  the  current  number  of 
"Truth,"  however,  he  publishes  a  kind  of  tu  qnoqtic 
article,  in  which  he  has  revived  an  old  scandal  in 
Johannesburg,  in  which  it  is  alleged  Mr  Hess  took  a 
somewhat  disreputable  part.  Mr.  Labouchere's  idea 
seems  to  be  that,  if  he  is  to  sink  in  popular  estimation, 
his  enemy  shall  be  dragged  down  with  him.  The  dis- 
pute has  already  reached  a  gutter  level. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

AN  EARLY  BIRD. 

The  "  private  and  confidential  "  prospectus  of  the 
Imperial  Oil  Company  of  Canada  has  strayed  into  our 
possession.  Why  this  secret  document  has  been  drawn 
up  we  are  unable  to  discover.  It  may  be  with  a  view 
to  an  "  early  bird  "  appeal  for  subscriptions  from  the 
investing  worm.  It  cannot  be  to  draw  underwriters,  for 
those  who  transact  that  class  of  business  do  not  risk 
their  money  in  industries  of  which  they  are  ignorant  ; 
whilst  connoisseurs  in  petroleum  matters  will  be  very 
wary  of  a  complex  and  unsatisfactory  document. 

Two  prophecies  made  in  these  columns  last  week  are 
verified  by  this  prospectus.  First,  large  petroleum 
enterprises  are  in  hand,  many  of  an  unsatisfactory 
nature,  and  secondly,  Lord  Dufferin  is  lending  his  name 
to  a  considerable  number  of  financial  schemes.  In  this 
case  we  cannot  congratulate  the  noble  Marquis  on  his 
judgment.  His  trusteeship  for  the  debenture-holders 
may  be  secure,  but  the  prospectus  on  which  his  name 
appears  is  weak — very  weak  !  The  capitalization  of  the 
Company  is  on  a  swollen  scale,  ^600,000  being  in  jQ\ 
shares,  whilst  ^250,000  in  First  Mortgage  Debentures 
are  also  contemplated  for  issue. 

The  prospectus  opens  with  a  superb  piece  of  bounce  : 
"The  Company  is  formed  to  acquire  the  control  of 
nearly  the  entire  petroleum  refining  industryof  Canada." 
This  statement  will,  no  doubt,  be  eagerly  swallowed  by 
a  few  curates,  widows,  and  others  who  rely  on  vague 
generalities  ;  but  the  shrewd  man  of  business  to  whom 
grandiloquence  means  nought  unless  verified,  will  be 
inclined  to  draw  in  his  horns  at  the  absence  of 
adequate  substantiation.  The  Company  appears  to  be 
the  enterprise  for  the  purchase  of  the  Enniskillen  Fields 
near  London,  in  Ontario,  to  which  we  referred  last 
week.  We  then  asked  some  very  pertinent  questions. 
Whether  there  was  any  sulphur  in  the  petroleum  ? 
Also  how  long  the  wells  have  been  worked  and  with 
what  results  ?  As  yet  the  promoters  have  not  thought 
fit  to  make  any  answer,  although  the  question  as  to 
the  presence  of  ruinous  sulphur  in  the  oil  is  especially 
important.  In  the  document  before  us  reference  is 
made  to  "crude"  oil  produced.  Under  the  circum- 
stances the  insertion  of  this  word  "crude"  is,  to  say 
the  least,  significant ! 

"  The  number  of  wells  is  2,389,  or  about  one  well 
per  acre,  and  the  year's  yield  ended  July  31,  1896  of 
crude  petroleum  was  upwards  of  226,000  barrels."  This 
conglomerate  sentence  is  simply  humorous  to  those 
who  understand  the  petroleum  industry.  Where  oil  is 
plentiful  four  wells  per  acre  is  a  fair  average.  One 
well  per  acre  must  therefore  show  poverty  rather  than 
wealth.  It  is  not  as  though  these  were  new  fields. 
They  have  in  most  cases,  we  understand,  been  worked  a 
great  many  years,  and  no  doubt  the  managers  formed 
a  number  of  wells  equal  to  the  producing  capacity  of 
their  properties.  With  light-hearted  irresponsi- 
bility the  promoters  assert  that  this  new  enter- 
prise will  control  75  or  85  per  cent,  of  the  whole  re- 
fining industry  in  Canada.  75  to  85  per  cent,  is  vague  ! 
Of  course  no  statement  is  made  as  to  what  the 
total  refining  industry  of  Canada  may  be.  As  regards 
pure  logic,  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  say  that  a  gold 
mine  had  been  started  on  the  Thames  Embankment  to 
control  75  to  85  per  cent,  of  the  total  gold  output  of 
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Middlesex.  "  The  steam  cooperage,  capable  of  turning 
out  6co  barrels  per  day.  are  [sic)  the  only  works  of  the 
kind  in  Canada,  and  15,000  of  the  Company's  square 
tin  oil  cans  are  readily  turned  out  per  week."  Even 
the  optimism  of  the  prospectus  does  not  suggest  a  use 
for  so  many  oil  cans  and  barrels,  so  that  the  vessels  in 
question  would  be  as  superfluous  as  this  paragraph  in 
the  prospectus.  Perhaps  it  is  intended  to  forward  the 
useless  barrels  and  tins  to  Klondyke  for  the  storage  of 
gold. 

"Canadian  oil,"  we  are  told,  "contains  a  large  per- 
centage of  paraffin,  which  is  refined  by  a  secret  process 
(worked  out  at  great  cost  by  the  Imperial  Oil  Company) 
producing,  it  is  claimed,  the  finest  quality  of  paraffin 
wax  known  ;  the  benefit  of  this  process  passes  to  the 
Company."  This  is  prettily  put  and  may  prove  alluring 
to  the  uninitiated,  but  we  would  point  out  that  the 
paraffin  has  to  be  taken  out,  and  ask  whether  after 
this  has  been  accomplished  the  result  is  not  low 
flash  oil?  Another  most  important  point  in  connexion 
with  this  oil  venture  is  a  statement  that  the  average 
depth  of  the  oil-bearing  rock  runs  uniformly  about 
475  feet  below  the  surface,  and  a  well  can  be  drilled, 
cased  and  equipped  with  pumps  in  six  or  eight  days,  at 
a  cost  of  ^50  to  £60,  which  is  one-tenth  the  cost  of 
sinking  in  other  fields.  We  have  yet  to  learn  that 
these  properties  are  so  different  from  other  fields. 
Although  the  latter  may  not  have  the  advantage  of  so 
large  a  "percentage  of  paraffin"  and,  we  may  add, 
other  impurities,  their  managers  realize  the  fact  that 
better  oil  is  produced  by  deeper  borings.  The  expense 
of  drilling  rises  disproportionately  according  to  depth — 
an  uncomfortable  fact  that  has  to  be  realised  when 
reading  so  reckless  a  statement  as  the  directors  and 
promoters  of  this  Company  commit  themselves  to. 
With  regard  to  the  same  statement,  we  would  ask  if 
any  of  these  properties  are  what  one  might  term  "  back 
garden  "  wells  ?  That  is  to  say,  wells  that  were  drilled 
and  have  been  worked  for  many  years  in  private  grounds 
or  gardens. 

Perhaps  the  most  preposterous  element  of  this  weird 
enterprise  is  the  purchase  consideration.  This  has 
been  fixed  at  ^725,000.  An  enormous  sum,  and,  in 
our  humble  opinion,  altogether  unjustified.  But  that  is 
not  the  worst.  ,£125,000  in  cash  is,  we  are  told,  to  be 
reserved  for  working  capital,  out  of  which  the  stock-in- 
trade  will  be  purchased  at  manufacturers'  actual  cost. 
What,  we  would  ask,  will  be  the  actual  working  capital 
left  ?  A  mere  trifle,  no  doubt.  Are  we  to  understand 
that  this  wonderful  property  !  this  marvellous  enter- 
prise to  control  75  per  cent.,  or  85  per  cent.,  of  the 
whole  oil-refining  industry  of  the  Dominion,  is  to  be 
worked  for  a  handful  of  sovereigns?  Oh!  horrid 
thought  ! 

In  addition  to  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin,  the 
following  names  appear  on  the  prospectus.  These  are 
all  directors  : — Colonel  B.  H.  Martindale,  C.B.,  Chair- 
man of  the  London  and  St.  Katherine's  Dock  Com- 
pany ;  J.  D.  Alexander  (Alexander  Fletcher  &  Co.)  ; 
H.  E.  M.  Bourke,  Director  of  the  African  Trust  ;  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Viscount  Maitland,  35  Hans  Road, 
S.W.  ;  C.  Guy  Pym,  M.P.,  Director,  North  British  and 
Mercantile  Insurance  Company  (West  End  Branch)  ; 
F.  S.  E.  Drury,  Director  of  Peek  Bros.  &  Winch, 
Limited  ;  F.  J.  White,  Dashwood  House,  E.C.  We 
shall  be  much  surprised  if  any  of  these  gentlemen  have 
adequate  knowledge  or  experience  of  the  petroleum 
industry.  Perhaps  some  of  the  above  remarks  may  be 
an  enlightment  and  assistance.  Prospective  petroleum 
investors  had  better  bide  their  time.  We  sincerely  trust 
that  something  more  promising  than  this  will  be  forth- 
coming in  the  shape  of  oil  enterprise. 

WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME? 

With  the  advent  of  the  Lake  View  King  Gold  Mine, 
Limited,  the  names  to  two  more  recruits  are  added  to 
the  already  swollen  roll  of  guinea-pigs.  These  new 
piglings  are  just  about  as  inexperienced  in  Company 
matters  as  it  is  possible  for  even  mining  directors  to 
be.  There  is  in  the  first  place  Mr.  W.  F.  Baughan, 
C.B.,  late  Assistant  Director  of  Transports  at  the 
Admiralty.  When  we  see  the  names  of  naval  or 
military  officers  on  the  boards  of  Companies,  we  always 
try  to  believe  that  their  travels  abroad  have  perhaps 


led  them  in  the  direction  of  a  mining  country,  and  that 
they  do  know  a  piece  of  gold  quartz  when  they  see  it. 
But  alas  !  It  is  difficult  to  realise  why  a  gentleman 
who,  by  steady  attendance  at  Spring  Gardens  and  con- 
centrated attention  to  the  dull  routine  of  a  Government 
office,  has  risen  to  this  overpowering  position  should 
be  considered  eligible  for  the  board  of  a  mining  Com- 
pany. There  are  no  shafts  sunk  or  batteries  erected  in 
Whitehall.  Major  Murphy,  the  other  guinea-pigling, 
lives  at  32  Portland  Place.  That  is  about  all  we  know 
of  him.  For  the  benefit  of  our  country  readers,  we 
would  point  out  that  the  neighbourhood  is  respectable. 

The  name  of  the  Company  is,  no  doubt,  intended  to 
act  as  a  kind  of  bait.  The  Lake  View  Consols  Mine 
has  proved  a  great  success.  But  a  careful  glance  at 
this  prospectus  will  show  that  the  attempt  to  float  the 
new  enterprise  on  the  popularity  of  Lake  View  Consols 
is  merely  a  piece  of  impudent  bluff.  The  prospectus 
states  that  the  property  is  separated  from  the  Lake 
View  Consols  by  Lake  View  South,  Hannan's  Main 
Reef,  &c. ,  &c. ,  all  of  which  commits  the  Directors  to 
nothing.  Another  paragraph  states  that  "  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  "  (O  these  guarded  phrases  !) 
that  the  lode  struck  is  identical  with  that  being  worked 
by  so  many  well-known  Companies  operating  in  the 
same  field.  Many  who  read  these  two  paragraphs  will 
imagine  that  the  Directors  commit  themselves  to  the 
statement  that  the  Lake  View  Consols  lode  has  been 
struck.  We  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  are  such 
fools.  The  statement  commits  the  Directors  to  nothing, 
least  of  all  to  any  connexion  between  the  Lake  View 
Consols  and  this  prospective  inadequately  certified 
property. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  public  are  asked  to 
part  with  their  money  blindfolded.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  tell  them  that  the  parting  with  _£6o,ooo  under 
such  circumstances  would  be  pure  idiocy.  Even  though 
the  property  was  originally  sold  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Forrest,  brother  of  that  eloquent  Premier  who  stumped 
the  country  during  Jubilee  time,  puffing  and  belauding 
the  mining  enterprise  in  Westralia,  Sir  John  Forrest  is 
never  tired  of  telling  people  how  he  refrains  from  taking 
a  personal  share  in  the  mining  enterprise.  His  booming 
laudations  are  the  result  of  pure  patriotism — so  he  tells 
us  !    Dulce  et  deconun  est.' 

ECONOMIC  BANK. 
We  really  fail  to  see  why  investors  should  go  out  of 
their  way  to  choose  the  Economic  Bank  as  a  good 
speculation.  The  Directors  seem  to  imagine  that 
perfect  safety  is  guaranteed  to  clients  of  the  bank 
because  funds  are  invested  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Trustee  Act.  What  do  they  suppose  the  Trustee  Act 
was  passed  for  if  it  was  not  to  keep  such  people  as 
themselves  within  bounds  ?  As  for  these  Directors,  they 
are  merely  so-so  !  The  chairman  is  Mr.  Thomas  L. 
Field.  He  is  described  as  a  Director  of  the  Atlantic 
Transport  Company,  which  as  Williams,  Torry,  & 
Field,  like  many  other  shipping  firms,  lived  a  hand-to- 
mouth  existence. 

RUSSIAN  PETROLEUM. 

The  Russian  Petroleum  and  Liquid  Fuel  Company  has 
been  formed,  with  a  capital  of  ;£i,  200,000  in  60,000 
preference  and  60,000  ordinary  shares  of  ,£1  each. 
The  object  is  to  acquire  the  Bibi  Eibak  Oilfield  at  Baku, 
in  South  Russia,  and  other  oilfields  owned  by  Mr. 
Tagieff.  The  net  profits  of  the  wells,  when  possessed 
by  Mr.  Tagieff,  have  been  certified  at  ,£104,602  for 
1895,  ,£91,665  for  1896,  and  ^383,246  for  1897.  The 
purchase  price  has  been  fixed  at  ,£900,000,  payable  as 
to  .£735,000  in  cash,  ^165,000  in  fully-paid  preference 
and  ordinary  shares.  The  properties,  it  should  be 
noted,  have  been  worked  for  over  twenty  years,  but  the 
prospectus  does  not  state  for  how  much  over  twenty 
years. 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

Kent  Collieries  Corporation,  Limited  (A.  R.  B., 
Bayswater).—  You  will  be  very  foolish  to  invest  so  large  a  sum 
in  this  enterprise.  Although  these  coalfields  have  been  in 
hand  a  long  time  now,  the  enterprise  is  as  prospective  as  ever. 

Turkish  Bonds  (Civil  Servant).— Hold  by  all  means.  We 
think  well  of  your  security. 

Caledonian  Tea  (E.  R.,  Streatham).— No. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  FATHER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

1  November,  1897. 

SIR, — It  occurs  to  me  that  the  religion  of  Shake- 
speare's father  may  be  a  subject  of  interest  to  your 
readers  ;  the  more  so,  since  the  critics  in  other  journals 
seem  disposed  to  accept  some,  at  least,  of  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  the  Rev.  T.  Carter  in  his  recent  work, 
"  Shakespeare,  Puritan  and  Recusant."  Every  ingeni- 
ous attempt  to  retrieve  the  facts  and  conditions  of 
Shakespeare's  life  must  be  welcome,  and  Mr.  Carter  is 
ingenious.  But  when  such  attempts  involve  the  de- 
struction of  probabilities  slowly  pieced  together  during 
a  century  of  critical  effort,  the  new  theory,  however 
plausible,  must  be  jealously  scrutinized  lest  its  accept- 
ance involve  a  loss  of  equally,  or  of  even  more,  plausible 
surmise.  Now,  from  Malone  downwards,  the  best 
authorities  have  conjectured  in  Shakespeare's  father, 
John,  one  of  the  many  who  had  no  certitude  of,  perhaps 
no  wish  for,  a  definite  break  and  a  new  departure  in 
religion.  Mr.  Carter,  however,  has  argued  that  John 
was  a  Puritan,  and  has  suggested  that  William  Shake- 
speare, if  not  a  Puritan,  was  at  any  rate  brought  up  in 
the  atmosphere  of  Puritanism.  I  cannot,  within  the 
limits  of  a  letter,  criticize  Mr.  Carter's  argument  in 
detail,  but,  should  you  courteously  find  space,  I  can 
show  cause  for  entering  a  caveat  against  its  acceptance. 

Mr.  Carter,  as  his  principal  piece  of  conviction, 
instances  (pp.  68-70)  the  election  of  Adrian  Quyney  to 
the  office  of  High  Bailiff  in  Stratford  and  of  John 
Shakespeare  to  the  office  of  Chief  Alderman,  5  Septem- 
ber, 1571,  and  then  asks,  "  What  do  we  find  among 
the  first  official  acts  of  Adrian  Quyney  and  John  Shake- 
speare ?  Within  a  month  of  Quyney's  election,  the 
following  was  passed  : — '  Yt  is  agreed  at  this  Hall  by 
the  Bailie,  Aldermen,  and  capital  burgesses  herein 
assembled  that  Mr.  Adrian  Queny,  now  balye  of  the 
boroughe  above  seid,  should  sell  the  copes  and  veste- 
ments.'"  But  his  corner-stone  crumbles  at  a  touch. 
The  documents  from  which  he  quotes  show  (vide  Halli- 
well-Phillipps,  "Outlines,"  ii.  232)  that  John  Shakespeare, 
although  elected  on  5  September,  1571 ,  was  not  "  Jor 
some  unnoticed  reason  formally  recognized  in  that  office 
zintil  some  time  between  the  ^th  and  the  10th  of  October"  ; 
also,  that  he  attended  no  meeting  of  the  Corporation 
between  the  §th  September  and  the  \oth  October.  If  a 
presumption  may  be  raised,  which  I  doubt,  from  the 
circumstances  of  John  Shakespeare's  election  and  the 
sale  of  vestments  in  1571,  it  would  be  that  he  disap- 
proved of  the  proceeding.  The  rest  of  evidence  put  in 
to  prove  John  a  Puritan  is  similarly  fragile  ;  but,  passing 
to  the  prior  contention — viz.,  that  he  was  a  Recusant 
who  absented  himself  from  church  on  religious 
grounds — Mr.  Carter,  to  prove  this  must  disprove 
the  plea  of  poverty  accepted  by  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  and 
all  the  Commissioners  (vide  two  contemporary  docu- 
ments, cited,  "  Outlines,"  ii.  246).  Here,  again,  the  evi- 
dence is  mangled.  John  did  not  sell  the  whole  of  his 
late  father-in-law's  estate  in  Snitterfield  in  1579  for  ^4. 
Arden  had  left  interests  in  it  to  seven  other  daughters 
besides  John's  wife,  Alary,  and  John  sold  only  his  indi- 
vidual interest  in  two  messuages  ("Outlines,"  ii.  pp.  173- 
182).  But,  apart  from  small  and  doubtful  points,  Mr. 
Carter  puts  himself  out  of  court  on  two  broad  issues. 
(1)  He  makes  John  a  Puritan  and  chronicles  his  appli- 
cations for  coat-armour  without  comment  (p.  177). 
Contrast  the  attitude  of  Puritans  towards  Heraldry, 
and  of  Heralds  towards  Puritanism  exemplified  in  con- 
temporary writings.  From  "  Lenvoy  to  the  Author, 
by  William  Segar,  Garter,  Principall  King  of  Armes," 
prefixed  to  Guillim's  "  Display  of  Heraldrie."  1609,  we 
learn  that  Puritan  Recusants  held  "crosses  in  armes  .  .  .  . 
idolatry,"  that  they  advocated  the  abolition  of  "armes, 
the  ensignes  of  nobility,"  as  being  "  plaine  idle  shewes 
and  superstitions."  The  writer  comments: — "O  im- 
pure Purity  that  so  doth  dceme  !  "  Guillim's  own  opinion 
is  also  to  the  point: — "The  Swan's  purity  is  too 
Pnritannicall,  in  that  his  feathers  and  outward  appear- 
ance he  is  all  white,  but  inwardly  his  body  and  flesh 
is  very  blacke."  (2)  Mr.  Carter  omits  the  introduction 
of  stage  plays  into  Stratford  under  John  Shakespeare's 


auspices,  and  asserts  (p.  189)  that  "  Puritans  of  the  days 
of  Elizabeth  had  not  the  abhorrence  of  the  stage  which 
the  corruptions  of  Charles  II. 's  reign  called  forth."  Let 
me  quote  the  Corporation  of  London  in  1575: — "To 
play  in  plague-time  increases  the  plague  by  infection  ;  to 
play  out  of  plague-time  calls  down  the  plague  from 
God"  (Fleay,  "History  of  the  Stage,"  p.  47).  And 
William  Habington,  a  devout  Catholic,  writing  sixteen 
years  before  Charles  II. 's  accession,  sums  up  the  view 
of  that  time  on  the  attitude  of  Puritans  to  the  stage. 
Prynne  had  just  lost  his  ears  for  attacking  players  in 
"  Histriomastix  "  ;  and  thus  Habington  : — 

"  Of  this  wine  should  Prynne 
Drinke  but  a  plenteous  glasse  he  would  beginne 
A  health  to  Shakespeare 's  ghost." 

"  Castara,"  Part  II.  1634. 

When  Mr.  Carter  turns  to  pure  letters  he  fares  even 
worse  :  in  one  paragraph  (p.  144),  which  is  a  very  onion 
of  error,  he  attributes  the  early  use  of  the  name  "  Old- 
castle  "  for  "  Falstaff  "  to  the  "  Merry  Wives  "  instead 
of  to  "  Henry  IV.";  the  phrase  "  Oldcastle  died  a 
martyr,  and  this  is  not  the  man,"  to  the  "  Merry 
Wives  "  instead  of  to  the  Epilogue  of  "  II.  Henry  IV.," 
and  the  line  "  A  valiant  martyr  and  a  vertuous  Peere  " 
again  to  the  "  Merry  Wives,"  instead  of  to  the  Prologue 
of  "  The  True  and  Honorable  hystory  of  the  life  of  Sir 
John  Old-Castle,"  a  play  which  was  not  even  written 
by  Shakespeare,  but,  as  we  know  from  Henslowe's 
Diary,  by  Drayton,  Munday,  Hathway,  and  Wilson 
in  collaboration. 

Indeed,  this  attempt  to  set  Shakespeare  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  Puritanism  breaks  down  at  all  points.  Mr. 
Carter  makes  James  I.  a  champion  of  the  Puritans  in 
face  of  his  threat  against  them  : — "  I  will  make  them 
conform,  or  I  will  harry  them  out  of  the  land  !  " — I  am, 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  George  Wyndham. 

THE  OCCUPATION  OF  TIRAH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Lordswood,  Southampton,  3  November,  1897. 

Sir, — Tirah  is  ours  !  Let  the  nation  rejoice,  and  give 
thanks  to  the  "Forward  party" — for  to  that  party 
alone  is  due  all  the  honour  and  glory  accomplished  by 
the  59,000  men  and  90  guns  in  planting  the  British 
flag  in  the  heart  of  the  Afreedi  highlands.  The  victory 
is  complete.  The  Afreedis  have  become  "  Marauders  " — 
whilst  the  British  Horse  and  Foot  live  free  on  the  fat  of 
the  land  of  the  "rebel"  Tribesmen.  Nought  remains 
but  to  mark  out  the  sites  of  the  new  cantonments,  and 
lay  out  the  pleasure  grounds  and  build  the  gym- 
khanas which  have  been  sighed  for  by  the  military 
exponents  of  the  Forward  party.  No  longer  shall  any 
Britisher  needlessly  pant  in  Peshawar  with  Tirah  lying 
high  and  cool  within  sight.  Great  deeds  are  not  accom- 
plished without  losses — but  haply  the  enemy  have 
suffered  fiftyfold.  As  for  outlay,  what  is  an  extra  ex- 
pense of  some  ^15,000  a  day  with  all  India  to  tax  at 
pleasure?  The  past  services  of  the  Tribesmen  are 
nothing.  That  gives  them  no  claim  for  their  freedom 
to  be  respected.  Henceforth  profound  peace  is  to  reign 
along  the  Frontier.  The  clansmen  are  to  flock  to  our 
standard  ;  and  as  loyal  soldiers  be  led  to  enslave  the 
Afghan  nation  and  defeat  the  aggressive  aims  of 
Russia.  Neville  Chamberlain. 

"LITERATURE"  AND  ITS  BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — Whilst  you  are  on  the  subject  of  "  Literature," 
I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  first  of  the  pre- 
tentious bibliographies  that  appeared  in  that  remarkable 
periodical.  What  shall  we  say  of  a  bibliography  of 
Trafalgar  which  is  merely  a  careless  transcription  of  the 
excellent  one  to  be  found  in  Professor  Laughton's 
"  Nelson  Memorial  "  ?  What  shall  we  say  when  we  dis- 
cover that  so  important  a  work  as  J.  de  la  Graviere's 
"  Guerres  Maritimes "  is  omitted?  Another  striking 
omission  is  Chevalier's  "Marine  Franchise  sous  le 
Consulat  et  l'Empire."  Yet  another  is  "  Recollections 
of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Scott."  I  see  that  the 
"  Memoir  of  Codrington  "  is  dated  in  the  "  Literature  " 
bibliography  1893,  instead  of  1873.  There  is  not  a  word 
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of  recent  French  light  thrown  on  Trafalgar  in  articles 
by  M.  Auffret  in  the  "  Revue  Maritime"  of  1896,  deal- 
ing particularly  with  the  French  wounded,  and  in  two 
interesting  articles  by  Captain  Letourneau  in  the  same 
periodical  this  year.  Even  more  extraordinary  is  the 
omission  of  all  reference  to  Captain  Mahan's  article  in 
the  "Century"  for  March  1897,  which  differs  in  many 
respects  from  his  account  of  the  battle  in  his  "  Life  of 
Nelson,"  and  to  Lieutenant  P.  H.  Nicolas's  account. 
In  exchange  we  have  such  useless  compilations  as 
"  British  Battles  "  paraded  !  What  a  bibliography! — 
I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  Bibliophile. 

A  MEDI/EVAL  MAGICIAN. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

l8  CORSO  VlTTORIO  EMANUELE,  FLORENCE, 

21  October,  1897. 

Dear  Sir, — With  reference  to  your  notice  of  my 
book,  "  The  Life  and  Legend  of  Michael  Scot,"  which 
appeared  in  the  "  Saturday  Review"  of  16  October,  will 
you  allow  me  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  ? 

When  the  reviewer  criticizes  my  conjectures  he  has 
undoubtedly  the  right  to  his  opinion,  and  I  have  nothing 
to  complain  of ;  indeed  I  am  grateful  that  two,  at  least, 
of  the  most  important  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
win  his  approval. 

The  matter  of  Michael  Scot's  clerical  standing,  how- 
ever, is  in  a  very  different  position.  Your  reviewer 
does  not  seem  to  have  noticed  that  it  is  founded  on  no 
conjecture  of  mine,  but  on  the  expression  "  tante  sciencie 
clerico,"  used  of  Scot  by  Pope  Honorius  III.  in  his  letter 
which  I  print  at  p.  275. 

On  p.  276  I  have  clearly  stated  that  "  Master"  and 
"Doctor"  were  used  of  the  same  degree — a  matter 
of  which  your  reviewer  declares  me  ignorant ! 

I  may  add  that  if  he  will  read  Mr.  Hogarth's  article 
on  Nectanebo  in  the  "English  Historical  Review" 
for  January  1896,  and  will  refer  also  to  Meyer's 
"Alexandre  le  Grand,"  1886,  he  may  find  reason  to 
alter  his  view  of  the  position  held  by  Alberic  de  Besancon 
in  the  history  of  this  legend. 

Trusting  to  your  courtesy  for  the  publication  of  this 
reply,  I  remain  yours  faithfully,      J.  Wood  Brown. 

[It  is  no  part  of  a  reviewer's  duty  to  act  as  a  teacher ; 
but  "  clericus  "  in  a  mediaeval  document  may  mean  (1)  a 
person  in  higher  orders — priest  or  deacon  ;  (2)  a  person 
in  any  of  the  minor  orders  ;  (3)  a  scholar  at  a  Univer- 
sity ;  (4)  a  clerk  in  our  modern  sense  ;  (5)  a  person  who 
has  taken  the  tonsure  to  obtain  ecclesiastical  protection 
— for  example,  a  tradesman  ;  (6)  anyone  who  can  read. 
To  which  of  these  classes  Michael  Scot  belonged  is 
matter  for  proof,  not  for  assumption. 

Mr.  Hogarth's  article  does  not  afford  the  slightest 
ground  for  Mr.  Brown's  absurd  statement  that  Aristotle 
was  identified  with  Nectanebus.  Still  less  does  Meyer. 
Mr.  Brown  will  find  in  the  appendix  to  Mr.  Steele's 
"Story  of  Alexander"  (1894)  a  full  account  of  the 
forms  of  the  legend.  If  he  has  read  Meyer,  he  ought 
to  know  that  Alberic  de  Besancon — of  whose  poem  only 
105  lines  exist — was  the  first  to  introduce  the  story 
into  Romance  literature,  founding  his  poem  on  Julius 
Valerius  and  the  authentic  histories  of  Alexander  in 
opposition  to  the  "  De  Proeliis."  The  legend  comes 
into  modern  literature  about  1150  with  Lambert  li  Tors 
and  Alexandre  de  Bernay.  On  the  work  of  these  all 
the  later  romances  are  founded. 

The  statement  that  Mr.  Brown  was  unaware  of 
the  interchangeableness  of  the  words  "  Master  "  and 
"Doctor"  does  not  seem  to  be  contradicted  by  the 
statement  on  p.  276,  where  he  endeavours  to  establish 
a  difference  between  them,  restricting  "Master"  to 
the  regulars  and  "Doctor"  to  the  seculars. — The 
Reviewer.] 

DISCIPLINE  IN  THE  SERVICES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  have  read  Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw's  letter  in 
a  recent  issue,  and,  great  as  my  admiration  is 
for  the  author  of  "  Cashel  Byron's  Profession"  and 
much  as  I  agree  with  him  in  wishing  that  our  army 
were  "  manned"  like  the  police  force,  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  obvious  that  his  is  a  "  counsel  of  perfection  " 


under  present  circumstances.  When  you  are  able  to 
compete  with  other  employers  of  labour,  you  may,  if  the 
wages  are  high  enough,  fill  your  infantry  battalions 
with  men  of  the  stamp  of  the  "  Blues"  or  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary.  Then  you  may  safely  entrust  them 
"  with  an  undisputed  legal  right  "  to  strike  on  the  field 
of  battle.  They  would  never  misuse  it.  But  at  present 
it  is  difficult  enough  to  enlist  even  the  rejected  of  the 
labour  market,  and  while  that  is  so  discipline  must  be 
maintained  by  the  methods  now  in  vogue.  Even  at  a 
regimental  depot  this  much-talked-of  discipline  does  not 
amount  to  much.  A  clean  and  punctual  soldier  gets  into 
no  more  trouble  in  a  regiment  than  he  would  in  civil  em- 
ploy;  indeed,  these  virtues  are  so  highly  prized  in  the  army 
that  their  possessor  is  made  much  of  by  every  one  in 
authority  over  him,  who  only  want  a  quiet  life.  Dis- 
cipline in  its  punitive  sense  only  comes  into  play  in  the 
case  of  a  man  who  is  a  nuisance  to  his  comrades.  If 
a  soldier  will  not  perform  his  duty,  his  comrade  has  to 
do  it  for  him  without  extra  pay,  and  without  discipline 
the  good  soldiers  would  be  doing  the  work  of  the  lazy 
ones.  Again,  the  soldier  is  clothed  (in  some  infinitesimal 
part)  by  Mr.  Shaw  himself,  who  is,  I  presume,  a  tax- 
payer. Now,  if  Mr.  Shaw's  views  prevailed  to-morrow, 
he  might  have  to  pay  for  some  thousands  of  suits  of 
clothing  suddenly  discarded.  I  feel  sure  that  Mr. 
Shaw  has  never  been  in  close  touch  with  the  lowest 
type  of  soldiers  or  he  would  know  that  there  are  some — 
I  do  not  say  many — who  are  pure  savages  and  have  to 
be  dealt  with  accordingly.  What  would  you  do  to  a 
"man  "  who  would  urinate  in  the  tea-can  and  justify 
himself  by  remarking,  when  brought  up  for  "  scale," 
"Well,  what  of  it?  the  men  had  had  their  tea"?  A 
few  years  ago  an  epidemic  of  bad  language — I  ought  to 
say  atrocious  and  bloodcurdling  language — had  to  be 
suppressed  by  "cells."  The  only  case  I  know  of  a 
soldier  being  sent  to  a  prison  where  he  could  be  flogged 
was  one  in  which  the  culprit  simply  defied  every  one. 
When  his  sentence  of  court-martial  was  being  read  out, 
he  lay  kicking  and  screaming  on  the  ground,  hurling 
abuse  at  the  general  who  had  confirmed  the  sentence. 
He  was  forcibly  removed  from  the  parade  ground,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  his  stay  in  barracks  he  refused 
to  perform  his  "shot"  drill  and  destroyed  as  much 
public  property  as  possible.  Would  Mr.  Shaw  entrust 
such  a  "  soldier"  with  the  power  to  strike?  No  doubt 
he  was  subsequently  dismissed  the  service  ;  but,  surely, 
Mr.  Shaw  would  not  have  given  this  ruffian  a  first-class 
fare  home  by  way  of  reward  for  his  behaviour  ? 

To  sum  up,  the  Army  of  to-day  is  a  fairly  comfortable 
place  for  a  young  fellow  to  pass  six  years  in  ;  but  it  is 
not  a  profession,  and  until  it  is  made  so,  you  can  never 
enlist  the  class  of  men  who  guard  our  streets  before 
going  home  to  their  families,  and  who  serve  the  public 
well  in  the  hope  of  earning  a  pension.  It  is,  of  course, 
for  Army  reformers  to  say  which  plan  is  the  best,  and 
for  our  legislators  to  decide  whether  the  country  will 
pay  the  price.- — Yours  faithfully,       G.  W.  Redway. 

RATIONS  AT  THE  ZOO. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Rugby  Cottage,  4  Upper  Park  Place, 

Blackheath,  26  October,  1897. 

Sir, — In  Mr.  Aflalo's  excellent  article  on  the  food 
supplied  to  different  creatures  at  the  Zoo,  he  has  used 
the  word  "suction"  in  the  case  of  the  apteryx  and  other 
birds  that  feed  themselves  by  boring  their  sensitive 
bills  into  soft  ground.  Suction  unfortunately  is  thought 
by  most  people  to  refer  to  liquids,  and  it  would  be  a 
pity  to  let  the  word  in  the  sense  that  he  has  used  it  pass 
without  remark.  The  long-billed  woodcock  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  a  bird  that  lives  by  suction,  but 
he  sucks  up  good  fat  worms,  and  must  have  an  enormous 
appetite,  and  perfect  digestion,  for  after  his  long 
migratory  flight  he  reaches  his  destination  in  a  state  of 
great  exhaustion,  but  recovers  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
becomes  plump  and  strong.  I  only  make  this  note 
because  in  Ireland  certainly,  and  no  doubt  elsewhere, 
there  is  a  popular  notion  that  snipe  and  woodcock  only 
take  liquid  food,  and  this  idea  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  these  birds  are  not  cleaned  like  other  birds 
before  being  cooked.— I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

E.  F.  T.  Bennett. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  LAST  VOLUME  OF  ROMANES. 

"  Darwin,  and  after  Darwin.  An  Exposition  of  the 
Darwinian  Theory  and  a  Discussion  of  Post- 
Darwinian  Questions."  By  the  late  G.  J.  Romanes. 
Vol.  III.  Post-Darwinian  Questions,  Isolation  and 
Physiological  Selection.  London  :  Longmans. 
1897. 

IT  is  more  than  probable  that  the  production  of  this 
third  volume  was  the  original  motive  of  the  late 
Professor  Romanes's  three-volume  enterprise.  Fortu- 
nately, by  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  fully  written 
three  of  the  six  chapters  of  this  volume,  and  had  left 
abundant  material  from  which  Mr.  Lloyd  Morgan  was 
able  to  piece  together  the  remaining  chapters.  We  may 
be  fairly  certain  that  had  the  volume  been  issued  during 
the  life  of  its  author,  it  would  not  have  differed  in  any 
material  respect  from  its  present  form,  and  we  are  able 
to  congratulate  Mr.  Lloyd  Morgan  upon  the  patient 
care  he  has  devoted  to  the  task  allotted  him.  We  are  con- 
vinced, however,  that  the  task  was  useless,  and  that  the 
editor  would  have  been  better  employed  in  continuing 
his  own  interesting  investigations  than  in  trying  to 
dress  the  cumbrous  egotism  of  Romanes's  note-books 
into  a  tolerable  contribution  to  biological  theory.  The 
so-called  post-Darwinian  questions  discussed  are  Isola- 
tion and  Physiological  Selection,  and  Romanes  attaches 
so  much  importance  to  these  and  to  his  own  exposition 
of  them  that  he  declares  evolution  to  be  based  upon 
the  "  three  principles  of  heredity,  variability  and  isola- 
tion." However,  he  is  still  ready  to  admit  that  Darwin's 
theory  has  a  place  in  evolution  ;  natural  selection  is  a 
"sub-species  of  homogamy "  (a  term  invented  by 
Romanes  to  include  his  own  physiological  selection), 
"and  homogamy  in  its  turn  is  but  a  constituent  part 
of  the  genus  isolation."  Darwin,  in  fact,  is  allotted  a 
little  side-show  in  the  great  arena  of  Romanes. 

It  is  of  some  interest  to  consider  how  far  isolation 
and  physiological  selection  are  post-Darwinian  ques- 
tions at  all  and  the  precise  significance  of  Romanes's 
contributions  to  them.  In  the  first  edition  of  the 
"  Origin  of  Species,"  in  the  section  of  the  fourth 
chapter  entitled  "  Circumstances  Favourable  to  Natural 
Selection,"  Darwin  raises  all  the  questions  which 
Romanes  claimed  as  his  own.  He  showed  the  dif- 
ference between  cases  where  an  evolving  species,  from 
the  limitation  of  its  area,  from  the  uniformity  of  its 
environment,  and  from  the  free  occurrence  of  inter- 
crossing, is  modified  as  a  whole  ;  and  cases  where  an 
evolving  species,  from  the  wideness  of  its  area, 
the  divergence  of  conditions  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected and  the  limitation  of  intercrossing,  is  broken 
up  into  groups  evolving  in  different  directions. 
Romanes  distinguishes  the  first  as  a  case  of  mono- 
typic  evolution  from  the  second  as  a  case  of 
polytypic  evolution  ;  and  reiterates  that  Darwin  over- 
looked the  distinction,  and  that  it  was  neglected 
until  he  and  Mr.  Gulick,  or  Mr.  Gulick  and  he,  or  he 
and  not  Mr.  Gulick,  insisted  upon  it.  Darwin  is  at 
pains  to  show  how  isolation  upon  oceanic  islands  is 
productive  of  specific  modification,  and  that  at  first 
sight  it  would  seem  that  islands  rather  than  great  land 
areas  were  the  greatest  species  producers.  But  he  gives 
reasons  for  deciding  in  favour  of  the  great  land  areas, 
and  these  reasons  include  the  various  forms  of  isolation 
which  other  naturalists  have  discussed  at  length,  such 
as  the  periodical  breaking  up  of  land  areas  into  islands 
by  changes  of  level,  absence  of  intercrossing  from  nature 
of  breeding  habits,  subjection  to  different  environments 
and  so  forth.  Moreover  he  mentions  particularly  that 
there  was  well  within  his  knowledge  the  discriminate 
preferential  breeding  of  varieties  upon  which  Mr.  Gulick 
laid  so  much  stress,  and  which  Romanes  made  the 
starting  point  of  what  he  baptized  as  physiological 
selection.  "  I  can  bring  a  considerable  catalogue  of 
facts,"  wrote  Darwin,  "  showing  that  within  the  same 
area  varieties  of  the  same  animal  can  long  remain 
distinct,  from  haunting  different  stations,  from  breeding 
at  slightly  different  seasons,  or  from  varieties  of  the 
same  kind  preferring  to  pair  together." 

It  is  plain  that  only  an  exaggerated  parental  affection 


for  his  own  ideas  could  have  led  Romanes  to  call  the 
subjects  of  his  third  volume  "Post-Darwinian  Ques- 
tions." It  would  be  far  beyond  the  truth,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  from  Romanes,  to  assert  that  the  "Origin" 
contained  the  whole  body  of  biological  doctrine,  and 
that  later  writers  at  the  best  have  been  commentators. 
Many  and  brilliant  additions  and  emendations  have 
been  made  since  1859,  but  we  do  not  associate  the 
name  of  Romanes  with  any  of  them.  Moritz  Wagner, 
at  great  length  and  with  much  detail,  discussed  the  rela- 
tions between  natural  selection  and  intercrossing  in  the 
absence  of  geographical  isolation.  After  him  Weismann 
took  up  the  same  question  with  an  even  greater 
breadth  of  treatment.  These  two,  the  former  with 
perhaps  a  bias  against  natural  selection  and  the 
latter  with  perhaps  a  bias  in  its  favour,  made  great 
contributions  to  theory  and  to  knowledge  on  these 
questions,  and  Darwin,  as  indeed  is  admitted  in  the 
volume  before  us,  gave  the  closest  attention  to  their 
essays.  Later  on,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gulick,  who  has  no 
need  to  be  taken  under  the  wing  of  Romanes,  made  a 
particularly  careful  study  of  the  effect  of  isolation,  apart 
from  at  least  any  obvious  influence  of  selection,  in  pro- 
ducing new  species  and  new  varieties.  Mr.  Gulick's 
essays  were  subsequent  to  Darwin's  death,  and  were 
based  on  a  long  series  of  observations  of  actual  species 
and  varieties  :  a  series  of  observations  that  would  have 
delighted  Darwin.  They  received  the  most  careful 
attention  from  Wallace  and  other  naturalists  ;  but  they 
raised  no  question  that  was  not  already  raised.  They 
provided  a  series  of  indigestible  facts  for  those  naturalists 
who,  unlike  Darwin,  declare  that  natural  selection  is 
the  sole  cause  of  evolution,  and  they  made  good  sport 
for  reasoners  of  the  type  of  his  Grace  of  Argyll.  To 
such  it  became  plain  at  once  that  if,  without  the  aid  of 
selection,  species  of  snails  are  being  evolved  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  then  the  great  figment 
of  natural  selection  has  no  place  in  a  world  under  the 
reign  of  law. 

There  is,  however,  one  strictly  post-Darwinian  matter 
in  Romanes's  book,  and  that  is  Romanes's  insistence 
on  his  own  idea  that  the  great  species  producer  is  repro- 
ductive incompatibility.  He  pointed  out,  as  indeed 
Mr.  Gulick  had  done,  that  if  in  a  species  a  cer- 
tain number  of  individuals  "  sported  "  into  fer- 
tility with  each  other  and  out  of  fertility  with 
other  members  of  the  species,  this  segregated  set 
would  evolve  on  different  lines  from  the  others.  More- 
over, if  all  new  species  arose  in  this  way,  the  infertility 
of  allied  species  would  be  explained.  We  can  imagine 
that  had  this  been  suggested  to  Mr.  Darwin  he  would 
have  said,  "  Yes,  yes,  good  ;  I  never  thought  of  that  ; 
and  your  facts  ?  "  But,  unfortunately,  there  are  no 
facts,  neither  in  any  previously  published  writing  of 
Romanes  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  nor  in  the 
chapter  of  this  volume  headed  "  Evidences  of  Physio- 
logical Selection." 

THE  BOOK  OF  DREAMS  AND  GHOSTS. 

"  The  Book  of  Dreams  and  Ghosts."     By  Andrew 
Lang.    London  :  Longmans.  1897. 

WE  have  Golden  Treasuries  of  every  kind,  from 
songs  and  lyrics  to  forensic  wit  and  wisdom,  and 
if  any  man  living  could  give  us  our  Golden  Treasury  of 
Dreams  and  Ghosts,  it  is  Mr.  Andrew  Lang.  An  un- 
wearied investigator,  with  an  open  mind,  with  a  porten- 
tous memory  and  with  hospitable  sympathies  combined 
with  a  most  wholesome  scepticism,  he  possesses  almost 
ideal  qualification  for  the  task  he  here  undertakes.  And 
yet  we  must  frankly  say  that  we  are  a  little  dis- 
appointed with  his  book  ;  it  is  full  of  good  things,  both 
in  the  shape  of  stories  and  in  the  way  of  commentary  ; 
it  is  serious,  it  is  amusing,  it  is  all  that  the  tragi-farce  of 
Dreamland  and  Ghostland  should  be  ;  but  it  is  not  the 
ideal  anthology.  Mr.  Lang  pays  too  much  attention  to 
what  may  be  called  the  trivialities  and  commonplaces  of 
supernaturalism,  he  allows  them  to  predominate  over 
what  is  really  interesting  and  memorable.  He  tells  us 
too  much  about  ghosts  which  are  no  ghosts  but  mere 
illusions  of  the  senses,  like  the  spectres  of  which  Nicolai 
gives  such  a  remarkable  account  in  the  report  of  his  case 
to  the  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1791,  or  the 
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spectres  seen  by  Mrs.  A.,  of  which  Sir  David  Brewster 
gives  a  still  more  remarkable  account  in  his  "  Letters 
on  Natural  Magic."  He  has,  moreover,  assigned  too 
much  space  to  the  phenomena  of  haunted  houses  ; 
clanking  fetters,  falling  weights,  stumping  footsteps, 
doors  opening  without  hands,  aura-,  rustling  dresses, 
extinguished  lights  and  ringing  bells  are,  like  table- 
rapping  and  jumping  furniture,  all  very  well  in  their 
way,  but  they  lead  to  nothing.  It  would,  however,  be 
doing  Mr.  Lang  great  injustice  not  to  acknowledge 
that  many  of  his  stories  are  among  the  very  best  of 
their  kind,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  he  tells  them 
as  only  a  master  of  the  art  could  tell  them.  We  like 
him  as  a  raconteur,  but  we  like  him  better  as  a  critic. 
Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  a  very  remarkable 
story  communicated  in  the  autumn  of  1881  to  one  of  the 
leading  London  dailies  by  the  late  Surgeon-Major 
Armand  Leslie.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  in  Tavistock 
Square,  between  half  past  three  and  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, which  was  light  and  calm,  he  met  an  apparition, 
moving  noiselessly  as  with  muffled  feet,  ghastly  pale, 
dressed  in  evening  clothes,  a  tall  white  hat  on  its  head, 
and  with  an  eyeglass  on,  and  "  the  moonbeams  falling 
on  the  corpse-like  features  revealed  a  face  well  known  to 
me,  that  of  a  friend  and  relative."  It  subsequently 
turned  out  that  that  friend  was  buried  at  that  very  time 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  very 
dress  in  which  the  apparition  was  clothed.  Mr.  Lang's 
comment  is  :"  This  is  a  remarkably  difficult  story  to 
believe.  'The  morning  light  and  calm'  is  lit  by  the 
rays  of  the  moon.  A  man  who  died  in  Greece  or 
Russia  4  that  morning  '  could  hardly  be  arrayed  in  even- 
ing dress  for  burial  before  4  a.m.  Men  are  seldom 
buried  in  eyeglasses — never  in  tall  white  hats." 
Truly 

"  ridiculum  acri 
Planius  ac  melius  (multas)  plerumque  secat  res." 
People  may  well  be  forgiven  for  being  sceptical  in  these 
matters,  for  it  is  melancholy  to  find  how  often  the  best 
authenticated  stories  break  down  on  close  investigation. 
A  memorable  illustration  of  this  will  be  found  in  the 
"Nineteenth  Century"  for  July  1884.     The  late  Sir 
Edmund  Hornby,  then  Chief  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  China  and  Japan,  related  the  following  story 
for  insertion  in  that  periodical.    He  had,  he  said,  pre- 
pared a  judgment  to  be  delivered  on  20  January,  1875, 
and  it  was  his  custom  to  allow  the  reporter  for  the 
"  North  China  Herald"  to  have  a  copy  of  his  judgments 
the  night  before  they  were  delivered.    This  particular 
judgment  he  had  left  with  his  butler  for  the  reporter 
and  had  retired  to  rest.    Having  gone  to  bed  and  to 
sleep,  he  was  awakened  by  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  in 
came,  to  his  astonishment,  the  reporter  asking  for  the 
judgment,  which  could  not  be  found.      He  protested 
against  this  unwarrantable    intrusion,   but  the  man, 
urging  with  apologies  the  importance  of  the  case  and  of 
the  due  appearance  of  a  report  of  it,  Sir  Edmund  acceded 
to  his  request  and  dictated  in.  a  low  voice — for  he  did  not 
wish  to  awaken    Lady  Hornby — an  abstract  of  the 
judgment  which  his  visitor  appeared  to  be  busily  taking 
down.     The  man  then  withdrew  and   Sir  Edmund 
communicated  to  his  wife,  who  awoke  shortly  after- 
wards, the  whole  incident.     Next  morning   he  was 
informed    that   the   reporter  had   died   between  one 
and  half-past,  never  having  left  his  house  that  night. 
Now  here  was  a  story  related  circumstantially  on  un- 
impeachable authority,   the  narrator  having  no  con- 
ceivable motive  for  deceiving,  and  adducing  in  testimony 
also  the  evidence  of  his  wife.    In  the  November  number 
appears,  from  the  pen  of  the  editor  of  the  "North 
China  Herald,"  the  following  refutation.    Sir  Edmund 
could  not  have  communicated  with  his  wife,  for  there 
was  no  such  person  in  existence  ;  his  first  wife  having 
died  two  years  previously,  while  his  second  marriage 
did  not  take  place  till  three  months  after  the  event  he 
relates.    Of  the  judgment  referred  to  there  was  no 
record  either  in  the    newspaper  specified    or  in  the 
"  Supreme  Court  and  Consular  Gazette,"  where  it  must 
have  appeared   had  it   been  delivered.     Lastly,  the 
reporter  did  not  die  at  one  in  the  morning,  but  between 
eight  and  nine,  after  a  good  night's  rest.    In  his  reply 
Sir  Edmund  practically  admits  the  whole  case  against 
himself.    The  life  of  Shelley  was  full  of  similar  delu- 
sions, and  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply  illustrations  in 


the  case  of  persons  with  whom  it  is  difficult  to  associate 
such  infirmities. 

We  look  in  vain  for  many  stories  which  we  should 
have  expected  to  find  in  Mr.  Lang's  book.  Certainly 
no  better  authenticated  ghost  evidence  was  ever  before 
a  Court  of  justice  than  the  famous  case  tried  before  the 
Honourable  James  Tilgman  in  Queen  Anne's  Court, 
Maryland  ;  and  where,  too,  are  the  dreams  that  brought 
Cordey  to  justice  and  completed  the  evidence  which 
convicted  Greenacre  ?  Where  are  the  ghosts  to  which 
we  owe  the  translation  of  Luther's  "Table  Talk,"  the 
recovery  of  the  thirteen  missing  cantos  of  the  "  Divine 
Comedy,"  the  completion  of  Bede's  epitaph  ?  These  are 
the  ghosts  which  we  regret  to  say  Mr.  Lang  completely 
ignores,  though  surely  they  deserved  better  treatment 
at  his  hands.    Dryden  tells  us  that 

"  Dreams  are  but  interludes  which  Fancy  makes  ; 
When  monarch  reason  sleeps  this  mimic  wakes." 
But  the  Greeks  more  wisely  distinguished  between 
dreams  and  dreams.  And  how  great  has  been  the 
debt  of  art  and  literature  to  them.  But  for  a  dream  we 
should  not  have  had  the  History  of  Dion  Cassius. 
Dreams  turned  both  /Eschylus  and  Caedmon  to  poetry. 
In  a  dream  Socrates  was  ordered  to  versify  the  fables 
of  yEsop,  and  Cardan  solemnly  assures  us  that  he 
acquired  Latin  in  a  dream.  To  a  dream  we  owe 
Tartini's  "  Devil's  Sonata  "  and  Coleridge's  "  Kubla 
Khan."  The  finest  line  in  Campbell's  "  Lochiel's 
Warning,"  the  line,  in  fact,  out  of  which  the  germ  of 
the  poem  grew,  was  dreamed — "And  coming  events 
cast  their  shadows  before."  To  a  dream  we  owe  the 
foundation  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  The  story  is 
a  curious  one.  Sir  Thomas  White  was  informed  by  a 
dream  that  he  was  to  found  a  college  where  three 
several  trunks  issued  from  one  root.  In  accordance 
with  his  visionary  intimation  he  went  to  Oxford  and, 
finding,  we  are  told,  something  like  his  dream  near 
Gloucester  Hall,  began  to  build  there.  Subsequently, 
however,  he  found  exactly  what  his  dream  pictured  on 
the  site  of  the  present  St.  John's  College,  discontinued 
the  former  building  and  completed  the  present  College. 
To  these  practical  ghosts  and  practical  dreams  Mr. 
Lang  should,  we  submit,  have  paid  some  attention. 

A   SHETLAND   MINISTER   OF  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

"  A  Shetland  Minister  of  the  Eighteenth  Century." 
By  Rev.  John  Willock,  B.D.  Kirkwall  :  The 
Leonards.  1897, 

IN  1887  the  Scottish  History  Society  published  the 
very  curious  Diary  of  the  Rev.  John  Mill,  who  was 
from  1742  to  1805  minister  of  the  joint  parishes  of 
Dunrossness,  Sandwick,  and  Cunningsburgh  in  the 
south  of  Shetland  ;  and  this  is  a  memoir  founded 
mainly  on  the  Diary.  A  man  who  mounted  the  pulpit 
with  a  broad-brimmed  cocked  hat  tied  under  his  chin 
and  with  a  bunch  of  flowers  in  his  hand,  and  began 
his  sermon,  in  a  fine  sonorous  voice,  "Ye  sinners  of 
Cunningsburgh," — who  flatly  told  Satan's  minister, 
when  he  was  seizing  a  poor  woman  as  his  master's 
perquisite,  "  that  his  master  could  be  assured  of  none 
till  they  were  actually  damned " — is  certainly  an  in- 
teresting figure.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  realize  the 
world  which  is  here  depicted.  Satan  in  bodily  form 
marches  into  a  church  and  takes  his  seat  at  the 
communion  table,  the  minister  preaching  at  him  in 
Gaelic,  while  half  the  congregation  is  swooning  in 
terror ;  evil  beings  in  the  shape  of  black  sheep 
or  swine  lure  people  over  cliffs  ;  young  women 
who  have  sold  themselves  to  the  devil  go  down 
at  midnight  to  the  sea-shore  with  lighted  candles 
in  their  hand  to  be  "  claimed  "  as  soon  as  the  candle 
has  burnt  out  ;  respectable-looking  gentlemen  are 
swept  out  of  houses  in  clouds  of  blue  and  sulphurous 
flame,  leaving  on  the  doorstep  "  marks  as  of  a  cloven 
foot."  While  privateers  and  smugglers  keep  things 
lively  about  the  coasts,  religious  feuds  and  carnal 
recreations  occupy  the  godly  and  ungodly  in  the  villages. 
Periodical  appearances  of  the  pressgangs  occasioned 
general  stampedes  to  the  rocks  and  caves,  which  gives 
Mr.  Mill  a  point  for  his  sermon,  enabling  him  to  con- 
trast their  alacrity  in  fleeing  from  the  pressgang  with 
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their  indifference  "to  fleeing-  from  the  wrath  to  come." 
Mr.  Mill  was  plainly  not  an  amiable  character.  "  His 
relations  with  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,"  says  his 
biographer,  "  may  be  described  as  those  of  permanent 
misunderstanding."  Children  were  so  frightened  of 
him  that  his  appearance  was  the  signal  for  instant 
flight,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  when  they 
grew  up  respect  for  his  character  took  the  place  of  fear. 
As  a  father  he  seems  to  have  been  very  harsh,  though 
in  a  weak  moment,  which  he  afterwards  regretted,  he 
allowed  his  daughters  to  add  to  the  accomplishments 
of  "  sewing,  working  of  stockings,  writing  and  arith- 
metic," some  lessons  in  dancing.  We  are  concerned 
to  say  that  one  of  his  daughters,  after  delighting  him 
with  a  written  account  of  her  conversion,  gave  him 
subsequently  occasion  to  enter  in  his  Diary  that  "she 
was  too  forward  in  drawing  up  with  young  men."  We 
have  read  this  little  book  with  real  pleasure  and  we 
wish  it  well. 

GREECE  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

"  Greece    in    the   Nineteenth    Century."     By  Lewis 
Sergeant.    London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1897. 

GREECE  has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  her 
advocates.  Mr.  Sergeant's  aim  is  to  show,  by  a 
careful  historical  statement,  the  obligations  of  the 
Western  Powers,  and  of  England  in  particular,  to  the 
new  Greek  kingdom,  and  to  preach  the  mission  and 
destiny  of  the  Hellenic  race,  as  an  outpost  of  civiliza- 
tion and  freedom,  not  only  against  the  moribund  tyranny 
of  Turkey,  but  also  against  the  encroachments  of 
Russia.  The  theme  is  a  noble  one,  and  probably  all 
Western  politicians  would  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Sergeant 
if  he  could  indicate  the  means  by  which  this  Hellenic 
mission  and  destiny  might  be  accomplished.  Such  a 
solution  of  the  Eastern  question  were  devoutly  to  be 
wished  for.  But  unfortunately  the  author  persistently 
ignores  one  factor  of  the  problem,  and  that  a  factor 
which  has  contributed  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  pre- 
sent troubles.  He  refuses  to  allow  for  the  character  and 
the  administration  of  the  modern  Greeks  themselves, 
but  apparently  sets  up  in  his  mind  some  ideal  Greek 
nation,  the  modern  representatives  of  the  people  to 
whom  we  owe  the  origin  of  our  freedom  and  our  poli- 
tical institutions.  This  ideal  people  can  do  no  wrong 
of  itself ;  every  mistake  is  due  merely  to  the  bung- 
ling interference  of  the  Western  Powers.  It  is  true 
that,  without  the  help  of  these  Western  Powers, 
independent  Greece  could  hardly  have  come  to 
exist  ;  but  they  should  have  been  content  with 
establishing  the  new  kingdom,  and  enlarging  its 
boundaries  at  every  opportunity,  and  concerned  them- 
selves no  further  with  its  internal  or  external  affairs. 
Of  course  one  who  knows  as  much  about  modern 
Greece  as  Mr.  Sergeant  cannot  shut  his  eyes  altogether 
to  certain  defects  in  the  working  of  the  Greek  Constitu- 
tion. "The  profession  of  politics  is  an  open  career. 
.  .  .  The  crowds  of  able  men,  all  anxious  to  serve 
their  country  and  themselves,  are  like  a  swarm  of  bees 
crowding  round  a  hive  which  is  too  small  for  them." 
These  place-hunters  are  the  pest  of  the  country,  as  any 
intelligent  Greek  will  tell  you ;  even  Mr.  Sergeant 
speaks  of  "  leaders,  who  more  or  less  unblushingly 
admitted  that  they  derived  their  strength  from  place- 
hunters  and  place- seekers,  and  who,  having  risen  to 
power  by  corruption,  endeavoured  to  fortify  themselves 
by  illegality."  But  the  fault  is  not  with  the  Greeks — 
only  with  those  who  have  not  enlarged  the  field  of  their 
activity  enough  to  give  every  place-hunter  a  place ! 
Mr.  Sergeant  seems  to  forget  that  by  such  enlargement 
of  boundaries  the  place-hunters  as  well  as  the  places 
would  be  increased  ;  for  though  some  Greeks  from 
Turkish  territory  may  now  hold  office  in  Greece,  "the 
physicians,  lawyers,  administrators  and  clerks  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  have  been  principally  Greeks  for 
centuries  past."  And  if  these  all  had  to  find  employ- 
ment in  Greek  territory,  things  would  be  worse  than 
ever.  Moreover,  how  would  the  Cretan  or  the  Cypriote, 
for  example,  like  to  see  all  the  salaried  posts  in  his 
island  occupied  by  "  place-hunters  "  sent  from  Athens? 
And  is  it  "  the  vast  overflow  of  talent  "  or  the  aversion 
to  honest  work  that  is  at  the  root  of  the  evil  ?  The 


soil  clamours  for  labourers  ;  and  if  the  majority  of  the 
students  of  the  Athenian  University,  as  well  as  the 
soldiers  of  the  Greek  army,  would  beat  their  pens  into 
pruning-hooks  and  their  swords  into  ploughshares  the 
country  would  have  a  chance.  Free  University  educa- 
tion may  be  magnificent  in  theory,  but  the  wisest  of 
Greek  politicians  have  seen  grave  danger  in  a  system 
that  empties  the  country  and  fills  the  towns  with 
doctors,  lawyers  and  clerks  in  search  of  employment. 
We  should  have  about  60,000  undergraduates  in  our 
Universities  were  we  like  Greece  in  this  matter.  Cer- 
tainly the  "overflow7  of  talent"  has  not  shown  itself 
capable  of  collecting  the  revenues  honestly,  and  admi- 
nistering the  service  of  the  State  with  diligence  and 
economy.  But  Mr.  Sergeant  would  evidently  have 
taken  the  man  with  one  talent,  and  set  him  over  ten 
cities. 

A  particular  example  shows  even  more  plainly 
the  author's  bias,  and  his  determination  to  see 
nothing  but  the  virtues  of  the  Greeks,  and  nothing 
but  the  faults  of  their  foreign  helpers.  He  attri- 
butes the  failures  of  Greece  during  the  War  of 
Independence  to  the  incompetence  of  her  leaders. 
"Those  who  have  been  provided  for  her  by  her  friends 
abroad  have  been  scarcely,  if  at  all,  more  serviceable  to 
her  than  her  own  eminent  men."  Nothing  is  mentioned 
about  Sir  Richard  Church,  for  example,  except  that  he 
"  signally  failed  "  on  a  certain  occasion.  The  splendid 
achievements  of  Church  in  the  face  of  constant  diffi- 
culties surely  deserved  other  comment ;  but  the  thing 
ignored  here,  as  elsewhere,  by  Mr.  Sergeant  is  just 
what  is  most  important.  It  was  the  constant  jealousy 
of  his  Greek  colleagues,  the  utter  lack  of  discipline  and 
administrative  power  in  the  Greek  people,  that  crippled 
Church's  efforts.  And,  however  much  the  Greeks  have 
advanced  since  then  in  other  things,  are  not  these  same 
qualities  conspicuous  in  the  recent  war  ? 

The  Greeks  have  indeed  shown  a  marvellous  progress 
during  this  century  in  material  prosperity,  in  individual 
enterprise,  and  in  intellectual  and  literary  activity.  But 
they  have  not  as  yet  shown  anything  like  a  correspond- 
ing advance  in  political  and  administrative  capacity.  If 
any  measure,  even  a  foreign  control  of  their  finances, 
can  teach  them  this  lesson  also,  it  will  carry  them  much 
further  towards  the  fulfilment  of  their  mission  and  their 
destiny  than  any  acquisition  of  territory.  Mr.  Sergeant's 
refusal  to  recognize  their  defects  in  this  direction  must 
in  a  great  degree  discredit  a  book  which  otherwise 
might  have  carried  great  weight  as  an  historical  plea  for 
their  aggrandizement. 

The  illustrations,  consisting  of  portraits  and  views  of 
Greece,  appear,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  text,  and  it  is  hard  to  discover  on  what 
principle,  if  any,  they  have  been  assigned  to  their 
respective  pages.  In  themselves  they  are  well  enough, 
and  may  increase  the  sale  of  the  book — thereby  fulfilling 
their  purpose. 

ROBERT  THE  WISE. 

"  Robert  the  Wise,  and  his  Heirs — 1278  to  1352."  By 
St.  Clair  Baddeley.    London  :  Heinemann.  1897. 

A STRIKING  example  of  research  and  exhaustive 
treatment  is  afforded  in  this  work,  which  deals  with 
the  most  interesting  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages — a  period  possessing  for  many  minds  a  fascina- 
tion to  which  Mr.  Baddeley  has  completely  abandoned 
himself.  For  two  hundred  years  the  Holy  See  had 
strenuously  endeavoured  to  enforce  her  claim  to  suze- 
rainty over  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  the 
thirteenth  century  witnessed  the  consummation  of  the 
temporal  ambition  of  the  Papacy,  with  its  inevitable 
accompaniment  in  the  general  diminution,  within  the 
Church,  of  respect  and  reverence  for  a  despiritualized 
Head.  It  was  during  the  early  years  of  the  pontificate 
of  Boniface  VIII.  that  Robert,  Duke  of  Calabria,  then 
not  eighteen  years  old,  began  to  take  a  prominent  place 
in  the  affairs  of  South  Italy,  and  twelve  years  after- 
wards, on  the  death  of  his  father  King  Charles,  he 
ascended  the  throne,  taking  the  oath  of  homage  to  the 
Holy  See  as  vassal.  The  seat  of  the  Papacy,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  at  this  time  at  Avignon,  not  at  Rome. 
Between  Pope  Clement  V.  and  King  Robert  the  Wise 
the  closest  understanding  prevailed,  and  until  the  death 
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of  the  former  in  13 14  his  ambitious  policy  was  steadily 
and  successfully  maintained.  From  that  period,  how- 
ever, it  became  the  aim  of  Robert  the  Wise  to  be  virtual 
master  of  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  it  was  then  that  ideas 
of  national  independence  also  distinctly  began  to  assert 
themselves,  and  were  encouraged  by  his  foreseeing 
intelligence.  Had  he  personally  been  a  man  of  military 
genius  or  been  served  by  good  captains,  he  would  in  all 
probability  have  succeeded  in  constituting  a  national 
monarchy,  with  himself  as  first  sovereign.  With  the 
decline  of  the  temporal  supremacy  of  the  Papacy,  how- 
ever, the  forces  of  the  Crown  were  equally  weakened, 
and,  failing  in  his  great  ambition,  the  closing  period  of 
King  Robert's  long  reign  of  over  thirty  years  was 
marked  rather  by  the  development  under  his  care  of 
the  material  wealth  of  the  kingdom  than  by  his  suc- 
cesses either  as  warrior  or  politician.  As  a  patron  of 
the  Arts  (witness  his  enthusiastic  appreciation  of 
Petrarch),  in  the  great  relief  from  ecclesiastical  restric- 
tions accorded  by  him  to  secular  studies,  and  through 
his  pre-eminent  encouragement  of  commerce,  he  must 
be  held  to  have  deserved  well  of  posterity,  and  yet,  save 
at  the  hands  of  such  special  students  as  Mr.  Baddeley, 
but  little  merit  has  been  accorded  him  in  general 
history. 

Under  the  will  of  Robert  the  Wise  the  eldest  of  his 
two  granddaughters  succeeded  to  his  crown,  with  the 
title  of  Joan  I.,  she  being  then  under  eighteen.  Ten  years 
before,  Joan,  then  a  child  of  seven,  had  been  affianced 
to  Andrew,  Prince  of  Hungary,  a  family  arrangement 
of  great  political  importance  ;  and  the  minority  of 
herself  and  her  husband,  her  junior  by  two  years, 
was  declared  as  terminating  only  in  their  twenty-fifth 
year.  At  the  very  outset,  therefore,  the  royal  young 
couple  found  themselves  most  unfortunately  placed, 
being  at  once  surrounded  by  the  intrigues  of  the  higher 
officers  of  State,  the  results  of  which  were  disastrous 
and  lasting.  Historical  legends  treat  Joan  as  weak, 
vicious,  and  unprincipled  ;  but  to  Mr.  Baddeley,  who  has 
spared  no  pains  in  the  elucidation  of  this  queen's 
career,  it  appears  that  even  as  an  inexperienced  girl 
of  seventeen,  surrounded  by  intriguing  and  grasping 
officials,  she  showed  marked  courage  and  determina- 
tion. Two  years  after  Joan's  succession  to  the  throne  a 
hideous  calamity  overtook  her.  Her  young  husband  was 
cruelly  assassinated,  and  she  herself  was  accused  of 
being  privy  to  the  crime.  The  evidence  collected  in 
the  present  work,  and  summarised  with  a  care  and 
accuracy  worthy  of  all  praise,  justifies  her  acquittal. 
Pope  Clement  VI.,  to  whom  Joan  was  vassal,  claimed 
the  exclusive  right  of  judgment  in  the  matter,  and, 
holdi  ng  her  blameless,  became  godfather  to  the  son 
born  to  her  three  months  after  the  murder. 

From  this  time  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Naples  be- 
came the  centre  of  intrigues  and  animosities  on  every 
side.  With  scanty  deference  to  her  recent  widowhood, 
her  hand  was  sought  by  one  ambitious  rival  after 
another,  whilst  the  family  of  her  murdered  husband 
made  every  effort  to  procure  her  dethronement.  In  the 
midst  of  these  cruel  and  criminal  intrigues,  two  years 
after  Andrew's  death,  Joan  was  married  to  Louis  of 
Taranto.  Shortly  afterwards  her  kingdom  was  in- 
vaded by  Hungary,  and  the  next  four  years  were  marked 
by  reverses  and  forced  banishment,  until  a  treaty  of 
peace,  at  the  instigation  of  Pope  Clement  VI.,  re- 
stored her  to  her  kingdom.  With  the  coronation  of  her 
husband  as  King  of  Naples  Mr.  Baddeley  draws  his  nar- 
rative to  a  close,  quoting  from  the  historian  Boccaccio 
the  following  verdict :  "  She  has  suffered  by  the  crimes 
of  others,  flight,  exile  ;  by  the  rude  and  barbarous 
habits  of  her  husband  ;  by  the  envy  of  great  ones,  bitter 
and  undeserved  opprobrium  ;  against  all  which  she  has 
borne  up  with  a  strong  heart,  and  finally,  by  her  invin- 
cible courage,  has  overcome  them." 

HEROIC  JAPAN. 

"  Heroic  Japan  :  a  History  of  the  War  between  China 
and  Japan."  By  F.  W.  Eastlake  and  Yamada 
Yoshi-aki.    London  :  Sampson  Low.  1897. 

'  I  "HIS  book  may  be  regarded  as  the  authoritative 
-*      history  of  the   Chino-Japanese    war   from  the 
Japanese  standpoint.     Other  accounts  of  that  same 


conflict  have  been  published,  but  this  is  "  absolutely 
authentic."  Not  only  (so  we  are  assured)  have  the 
Imperial  household,  and  the  Foreign,  War  and  Navy 
Departments  given  the  authors  free  access  to  all  docu- 
ments bearing  upon  the  war,  but  "  every  word  has 
been  thoroughly  and  repeatedly  revised  by  the  authori- 
ties concerned."  The  commanders  of  the  various  regi- 
ments, and  most  of  the  officers  and  men  whose  deeds 
are  enumerated,  have  granted  personal  interviews  or 
supplied  desirable  details  ;  in  fact,  "no  stone  has  been 
left  unturned  to  make  the  whole  narrative  thoroughly 
trustworthy  and  free  from  error  even  in  minutiae."  We 
can  scarcely  regard  this  plan  as  the  best  that  could  have 
been  pursued  to  ensure  trustworthiness ;  for  there  must 
be  many  points  on  which  even  the  Chinese  (who  of  course 
showed  shamefully  throughout  the  war,  both  on  sea 
and  on  land)  could  tell  a  tale  different  from  that 
recorded.  But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
Japanese  would  go  out  of  their  way  to  obtain  the 
Chinese  version  of  doubtful  incidents.  If  we  accept 
this  book  as  the  final  Japanese  version  of  the  details 
of  the  war,  that  is  about  as  far  as  we  are  prepared  to 
go.  It  is  an  interesting  volume,  diligently  compiled 
and  replete  with  stories  of  Japanese  heroism. 

The  idea  originated  with  Dr.  Eastlake,  who  is  an 
American  gentleman.  From  the  beginning  of  the  war 
he  had  been  gathering  anecdotes  of  heroic  exploits 
performed  by  the  Japanese  soldiers  and  sailors  ;  and 
after  consultation  with  Mr.  Yamada,  who  is  President 
of  the  Japanese  Chautauquan  Association,  it  was 
decided  to  incorporate  these  anecdotes  with  a  veracious 
history  of  the  war  instead  of  publishing  them  in  a 
separate  form.  One  half  of  the  stories  gathered  had 
to  be  expunged  because  they  did  not  survive  the  ordeal 
by  criticism  of  these  severe  searchers  after  truth.  It 
seems  a  pity,  because  there  must  have  been  much  that 
was  picturesque  in  the  rejected  half ;  but  the  suppres- 
sion of  such  a  mass  of  matter  is  convincing  proof  that 
both  gentlemen  have  been  honestly  desirous  of  getting 
at  the  solid  facts — of  course,  with  the  Japanese  bias. 
There  is  not  much  that  is  really  new  in  the  account  of 
the  war.  Though  earlier  narratives  may  have  erred 
unintentionally  in  details,  they  have  not,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  Japanese  arms. 
If  some  of  these  incidents  show  the  Chinese  to  have 
been  despicable  enemies,  they  are  none  the  less  credit- 
able to  the  Japanese,  and  to  read  them  in  all  their 
baldness  would  do  any  man  good.  Accepting  the  word 
of  Messrs.  Eastlake  and  Yamada,  we  do  not  question 
the  authenticity  of  any  of  these  stories,  which  are, 
any  way,  good  enough  to  be  true,  and  at  the  same  time 
credible  enough  as  incidental  to  the  warlike  operations 
of  any  reasonably  brave  nation. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PLATO. 

"The  Republic  of  Plato."  Edited,  with  Critical  Notes 
and  an  Introduction  dealing  with  the  Text,  by 
James  Adam,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  University  Press. 
1897. 

MR.  ADAM  has  already  proved  his  competence  as 
a  commentator  on  Plato.  This  edition  puts  in  a 
strong  light  his  ability  as  a  critical  editor.  The  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  his  Introduction  as  to  the  duty  of 
an  editor  of  Plato  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  ;  and  he 
has  applied  his  principles  in  dealing  with  the  text— a 
praise  which  cannot  be  given  to  all  editors.  He  does 
not  neglect  all  MS.  tradition  except  that  of  the  Parisian 
Codex  A  and  the  Venetian  IT.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  are  in  other  MSS.  right  readings  where  A  and  IT 
are  wrong.  But,  say  those  who  ignore  all  authority 
save  that  of  A  and  IT,  these  right  readings  are  due  to 
conjecture.  One  of  the  most  certain  conjectures  ever 
made  on  the  "Republic"  (or  indeed  elsewhere)  is  Orelli's 
for  <TTparevafiei>tp  in  472  A.  This  is  found 
in  one  of  the  inferior  MSS.  '  If  it  is  a  conjecture,  the 
librarius  must  have  been  an  unusually  good  scholar. 
And  when  we  consider  the  number  and  excellence  of  the 
corrections  of  A  and  IT  in  inferior  MSS.,  it  is  easier  to 
believe  in  a  tradition  independent  of  these  two  palmary 
codices  than  in  the  existence  of  half  a  dozen  copyists 
who  were  as  good  scholars  as  Estienne,  Turnebe  and 
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the  Scaligers.  For  instance,  in  388  E,  3  has  t<j>ifj  for 
t<j3r)v  of  A;  in  411  D  for  iwre  /.iadt)fiaroQ  yevo^tlrov  q  has 
the  beautiful  reading  oiire  jj.a6iifMTag  y£v6/j.ei'oi;  where 
the  transposition  of  v  and  v  turns  a  phrase  which  is 
hardly  Greek  into  one  which  is  not  only  Greek  but 
Platonic.  Equally  certain  and  pretty  are  i,ti  for 
^riril  440  C,  nepciirei  for  irapairti  532  A,  Hvvavaipr/  for 
Zviaipr)  540  C,  fiovXerai  for  fiovXeverai  590  E,  alpei  for 
ipti  604  C,  aWijc  for  ay  e'lrjc  606  C,  and  e«i0EaTEO>' 
for  ciatiereny  611  C,  all  of  which  are  quite  beyond 
the  scope  of  an  ambitious  copyist,  unless  he 
happened  to  be  a  mute  inglorious  Dorat  or 
Muretus.  If  any  MS.  presents  a  reading  satis- 
factory in  point  of  sense  and  such  that  it  might  easily 
have  been  corrupted  into  the  existing  text  of  A  (a.  most 
important  principle),  it  is  preferred  to  any  emendation 
however  brilliant.  Hence  we  have  Iciwtwv  of  the 
codd.  in  560  D,  Badham's  very  brilliant  <5i'  iotwv  being 
justly  rejected  with  the  words  "  speciosius  quam  verius." 
We  have,  however,  Muretus's  brilliant  qZovrtQ  for 
iiCoi'TEQ  364  C,  Wolf's  wairri  for  izaai  431  C,  Bekker's 
airoKfit)TEOV  445  C,  Orelli's  adXoiQ  for  aXXote  504  A, 
Madvig's  affo^eda  for  aiodd/xtOa  608  A.  Two  very  pretty 
conjectures  by  the  editor  himself  are  admitted  into  the 
text — cbrXjje  for  aXXrjg  396  E,  and  ce  Ice  for  eel  ce  580  D. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  from  the  introduction  that  Mr. 
Adam  has  in  preparation  a  larger  edition  of  the  "Republic" 
in  which  he  will  be  able  to  set  forth  more  fully  his 
textual  discoveries  and  to  add  exegetical  and  illustrative 
notes.  The  present  work  undoubtedly  gives  an  excel- 
lent text  constituted  on  principles  clearly  laid  down  and 
strictly  maintained. 

HORN  AND  HOOF. 

"  Nature  and  Sport  in  South  Africa."    By  H.  A.  Bryden. 
London  :  Chapman  &  Hall. 

MR.  BRYDEN  is  a  charming  writer  as  he  is  a  good 
sportsman.  His  latest  work  contains  just  the 
due  admixture  of  sport  and  natural  history  to  justify 
its  title  and  to  hold  the  reader.  It  covers  a  wide 
ground,  and  covers  it  thoroughly,  and,  in  spite  of 
occasional  matters  for  criticism,  the  accounts  of  lowly 
wading  fowl  and  wandering  sand-grouse  give  evidence 
of  as  much  care  as  the  more  pretentious  notices  of  the 
greater  antelopes  that  it  has  been  the  writer's  delight 
to  chase.  Or  shall  we  not  rather  say  his  painful  duty  ? 
For  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  breathes  through- 
out these  pages  a  contradictory  spirit,  the  absurdity  of 
which  must,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  prefatory  apology, 
have  weighed  on  the  genial  writer  himself.  All  these 
mighty  hunters  return  to  us  with  the  somewhat  osten- 
tatious humiliation  of  the  reformed  rake.  They  have 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  present  dwindling  of 
the  creatures  of  nature  ;  to  their  rifles  must  be  attri- 
buted the  extinction  of  the  quagga,  the  gradual  retire- 
ment of  the  mountain  zebra,  the  driving  further  and 
further  north  of  the  mighty  eland  and  elephant.  Yet 
they  one  and  all  come  back  loud  in  their  condemnation 
of  the  shocking  waste  of  big-game  hunting,  eager 
to  dissuade  stay-at-home  folks  from  any  fancy  to 
follow  in  their  footsteps.  They  have  had  their  day  ; 
they  have  killed  and  slaughtered  and  wasted  till  their 
very  souls  revolt  within  them,  and  then  they  cry  : 
"  Hands  off!  Let  us  now  turn  a  great  tract  of  South 
Africa  into  a  national  park,  so  as  to  preserve  what  we 
have  spared."  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  are 
in  full  sympathy  with  Mr.  Rhodes's  projected  sanctuary 
for  many  rare  and  beautiful  antelopes.  It  is  a  grand 
scheme,  and  should  meet  with  all  support,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  But  we  cannot  overlook  the  singular 
appropriateness  of  such  Nimrods  as  Mr.  Selous  or  Mr. 
Bryden  preaching  in  their  spare  moments  the  doctrine, 
Live  and  let  live  ! 

The  debateable  points  in  Mr.  Bryden's  charming 
book  are  so  few  that  we  may  fairly  enumerate  them. 
In  discussing  the  persecution  of  Pallas's  sand-grouse 
on  the  occasion  of  its  last  remarkable  irruption  into 
these  islands,  it  was  somewhat  misleading  to  omit  men- 
tion of  the  special  Act  of  Parliament  passed,  albeit  too 
late,  for  its  protection.  We  should  hesitate  to  describe 
the  dotterel  under  the  head  of  a  rare  British  visitor  ; 
nor  can  we  concur  in  the  rarity  of  the  crossbill,  a  bird 
that  breeds  somewhat  regularly  in  many  districts  north 


of  the  Tweed,  and  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  certain 
of  our  more  southern  pine  woods  during  the  colder 
months  of  the  year.  We  must  take  exception  to 
Mr.  Bryden's  inclusion  of  the  rhinoceros,  fiercest 
of  living  vegetarians,  under  the  category  beautiful  and 
defenceless.  Beautiful  it  certainly  is  not  ;  and  it  is, 
especially  when  wounded,  able  to  give  a  very  good 
account  of  itself,  even  to  a  man  well  mounted  and 
armed.  And,  lastly,  it  seems  to  us  as  if,  like  all 
repentant  sinners,  our  author  has  allowed  his  enthu- 
siasm for  the  protection  of  the  "fauna  and  avi-fauna  " 
(why  the  continual  distinction  ?)  to  run  riot  with  his 
judgment,  else  wherefore  his  lament  over  the  closing 
grave  of  the  vvildebeeste  and  mountain  zebra?  Both 
the  gnus  are  vicious  beyond  all  other  antelopes  ;  they 
are  continually  trying  to  gore  their  keeper  at  the 
Regent's  Park  Gardens — to  the  inmates  of  which,  by 
the  way,  Mr.  Bryden's  many  allusions  are  not  the  least 
interesting  part  of  this  book— and  one  of  them  killed 
only  a  short  while  since  a  man  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Rhodes.  As  for  the  tigrine  horse,  even  Mr,  Bryden 
admits  to  its  having  on  one  occasion  bitten  the  ear  off 
a  man  as  he  lay  stunned  on  the  earth.  The  wild 
creatures  of  earth  are  to  the  naturalist  infinitely  inte- 
resting, but  an  appeal  to  the  average  human  being  on 
the  desirability  of  sharing  the  veldt  with  ear-eating 
wild  horses  and  murderous  caricatures,  half  bull,  half 
antelope,  wholly  devil,  is,  even  from  so  persuasive  a 
pen,  apt  to  lack  sympathetic  readers. 

SONGS  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

"  Bards  of  the  Gael  and  Gall."  Done  into  English  after 
the  Metres  and  Modes  of  the  Gael  by  George 
Sigerson,  M.D.    London  :  Fisher  Unwin.  1897. 

"  Poems."  By  J.  B.  Selkirk.  Edinburgh  and  London  : 
Blackwood.  1896. 

"  Poems."    By  Matthias  Barr.    London  :  Barr. 

DR.  SIGERSON  set  himself  a  formidable  task  when 
he  attempted  to  shape  into  English  not  merely 
the  buried  literature  of  ancient  Ireland,  but  the  very 
forms  and  metres  of  the  original.  To  the  student  so 
determined  a  scheme  may  add  interest  to  the  volume 
the  translator  has  been  able  to  produce  ;  but  to  the 
modern  ear,  awake  for  mere  charm  of  rendering,  his 
verse  often  breaks  down  overweighted  with  its  purpose. 
It  is  impossible  for  rhyme,  with  its  stricter  demands,  to 
replace  the  involved  interlinear  assonance  of  Gaelic 
usage  without  becoming  at  times  crabbed  or  far- 
fetched ;  and  thus  it  happens  not  seldom  that,  under 
Dr.  Sigerson's  mode  of  treatment,  there  is  less  pathos 
or  charm  in  the  rendering  than  in  the  prose  head-note 
of  the  incident  with  which  it  deals. 

This  failure  to  bring  to  life  in  a  new  form  a  body  of 
song,  once  expressive  of  the  emotions  of  a  race  sus- 
ceptible in  a  very  high  degree  to  the  poetic  thrill,  is 
pathetic.  It  is  also  instructive.  Poetry  so  native,  so 
racy  of  the  soil,  clings  to  the  simplest  imagery  and 
words  :  its  atmosphere  can  only  be  kept  by  sheer 
intimacy  of  touch,  by  absolute  relation  between  word 
and  emotion.  It  is  the  same  with  the  poetry  of  Scot- 
land :  if  one  attempts  even  so  slight  and  partial  a 
transition  of  form  as  the  substitution  of  pure  words 
for  dialect,  one  discovers  at  once  how  rivetted  to 
its  actual  vehicle  is  such  poetry  of  simple  elemental 
emotion.  It  is  no  depreciation  of  this  class  of  poetry  to 
assert  that  its  essence  cannot  be  reached  apart  from  its 
identical  form.  It  is  rather  an  assertion  of  the  embodi- 
ment in  every  language  of  a  germ,  at  the  very  root  of 
it,  spreading  through  its  growth,  disappearing  when  it 
dies — the  soul,  that  to  the  human  eye  vanishes  when 
the  body  goes  into  dissolution.  Thus  Dr.  Sigerson 
brings  us  rather  to  a  seance  of  the  literature  he  loves 
than  to  the  literature  itself :  there  is  a  constant  impres- 
sion upon  us  of  something  beautiful  which  has  failed  to 
find  form.  At  times,  however,  the  translator  has 
reached  surprisingly  near  to  success  through  his  diffi- 
culties :  this,  taken  from  the  early  Christian  period, 
seems  as  beautiful  and  tender  as  is  possible  : — 
"  Jesukin 

Lives  my  little  cell  within  ; 

What  were  wealth  of  cleric  high — 

All  is  lie  but  Jesukin. 
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Sons  of  Kings  and  kingly  kin 
To  my  land  may  enter  in  ; 
Guest  of  none  I  hope  to  be 
Save  of  Thee,  my  Jesukin. 

Unto  Heaven's  High  King  confest, 
Sing  a  chorus,  maidens  blest  ! 
He  is  o'er  us,  though  within 
Jesukin  is  on  my  breast !  " 
But  the  reader  will  see,  from  this  simpler  specimen,  what 
a  task  of  fidelity  Dr.  Sigerson  has  set  himself.  Even 
as  it  stands  the  collection  is  of  infinite  interest,  and  we 
trust  it  will  find  many  readers  to  say  against  all  critics 
the   verse   from   Oisin  given  in  the  preface  to  the 
volume  : — 

"  If  thou,  as  I,  but  knew  the  tale 
It  sings  to  all  the  Ancient  Isle, 
Thy  tears  would  rise,  and  thou  would'st  fail 
To  mind  thy  God  awhile." 
Mr.  Selkirk  is  excellent  so  long  as  his  song  sounds 
north  of  the  Border.    It  is  curious  to  find  so  much 
sincerity  of  expression  and  power  of  narrative  in  the 
verses  that  are  locally  coloured  side  by  side  with  quite 
other  work,  feeble  and  artificial,  where  a  more  correct 
and  literary  form  is  attempted  ;  strange,  too,  that  with 
so  keen  a  perception  of  things  as  the  writer  must  have 
had  in  order  to  produce  the  two  "  Epistles  toTammus," 
he  has  not  had  perception  enough  to  cut  his  book  in  half 
and  keep  one  for  private  consumption  only.  Quotation 
hardly  does  justice  to  the  sort  of  verse  in  which  the 
author  is  at  his  best;  but  from  the  "Last  Epistle  to 
Tammus  "  we  take  the  following  : — 
"  Ah,  Tarn  !  gie  me  a  Border  burn 
That  canna  rin  without  a  turn, 
And  wi'  its  bonnie  babble  fills 
The  glens  amang  oor  native  hills. 
I  see't  this  moment,  plain  as  day, 
As  it  comes  bickerin'  o'er  the  brae, 
Atween  the  clumps  o'  purple  heather, 
Glistenin'  in  the  summer  weather, 
Syne  divin'  in  below  the  grun', 
Where  hidden  from  the  sicht  and  sun 
It  gibbers  like  a  deed  man's  ghost 
That  clamours  for  the  licht  it's  lost, 
Till  oot  again  the  loupin'  limmer 
Comes  dancin'  doon  through  shine  and  shimmer 
At  headlong  pace,  till  wi'  a  jaw 
It  jumps  the  rocky  waterfa' 
And  cuts  such  cantrips  in  the  air, 
The  picture-pentin'  man's  despair." 
It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Selkirk's  native  pronunciation 
should  work  its  way  into  his  English  pieces,  and  force 
him  to  rhyme  "girl"  with  "laurel";  this  may  do  in 
dialect,  but  not  out  of  it. 

What  we  have  said  of  Mr.  Selkirk's  poems  applies 
also  to  Mr.  Barr's  :  to  the  good  in  a  minor  degree,  to 
the  bad  in  a  major.  The  prettiest  verse  we  have  found 
in  the  book  is  this  : — 

"  Crossin'  owre  the  stappin'  stanes, 
Singing  to  hersel',  sae  sweet, 
While,  like  trouties,  up  an'  doun 
Cam'  and  gaed  her  dimpled  feet." 
We  have  read  all  the  poems  of  Scottish  dialect,  and 
have  tried  hard  to  read  all  the  English  ones.    It  is 
curious  how  the  average  Scot  manages  to  localize  his 
sense  of  poetry. 

FICTION. 

"  Queen  of  the  Jesters  ;  and  her  Strange  Adventures  in 
Old  Paris."  By  Max  Pemberton.  London  :  C. 
Arthur  Pearson.  1897. 

THE  Queen  of  the  Jesters  was  a  noble  and  very  eccen- 
tric lady,  named  Corinne  de  Montessor,  who  esta- 
blished herself  in  the  Rue  St.  Paul  and  patronized  all 
the  rogues  and  vagabonds  of  Paris  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  Mr.  Pemberton  has  evolved  eight  short 
stories  with  her  as  dea  ex  machina.  They  are  obviously 
modelled  on  the  Stanley  Weyman  pattern,  and  would 
deserve  some  commendation  if  they  clashed  somewhat 
less  with  history  and  common-sense.  Once  divest  our- 
selves of  all  care  for  probability,  and  we  may  take 
pleasure  in  the  nightmare  sensations  which  he  affords 
us.    "  A  Prison  of  Swords  "  is  perhaps  the  most  thrill- 


ing of  the  stories.  It  depicts  horrors  in  the  oubliettes  of 
the  Bastille  with  a  wealth  of  imagination  which  would 
please  apologists  of  the  Revolution,  and  rises  to  its 
climax  with  considerable  dramatic  effect.  "  The 
Liberty  of  the  Little  Red  Man,"  a  vivid  account  of  a 
highwayman's  escape,  is  in  a  lighter  vein  and  shows  us 
Mr.  Pemberton  at  his  best.  The  worst  of  historical 
romance  is  that  one  expects  it  to  be  founded  upon  fact. 
Mr.  Pemberton's  is  very  bad  history,  but,  on  the  whole, 
very  passable  romance.  He  would  challenge  less  criti- 
cism if  he  were  content  to  locate  the  children  of  his 
imagination  in  "the  kingdom  of  Once-upon-a-time." 

"  Seeing  Him  Through  :  a  Racing  Story."  By  Nat 
Gould.  London  :  George  Routledge  &  Sons. 
1897. 

Mr.  Gould  has  perhaps  written  about  the  world  as  he 
found  it  in  Australia,  but  if  so,  it  is  a  world  which 
appears  very  queer  to  us.  He  tells  us  of  a  number  of 
racing  men,  who  yearn  and  struggle,  with  lumps  in 
their  throats,  to  make  each  other  accept  cheques  for 
^10,000  ;  he  depicts  a  Derby  with  ten  runners  and  the 
favourite  at  ten  to  one  a  few  weeks  before  the  race  ;  he 
enlarges  upon  the  qualms  of  conscience  felt  by  a  burly 
owner  of  racehorses  when  he  has  taken  advantage  of 
a  permission  to  kiss  a  pretty  girl  on  the  forehead  ;  and 
he  represents  a  fashionable  London  lady  wondering 
whether  she  may  presume  to  invite  a  local  actress  to  her 
house  without  risking  a  snub.  The  various  races  are 
vividly  described,  but  the  plot  as  a  whole  is  a  mere 
echo  of  every  melodrama  we  ever  saw.  There  are  kid- 
napped heiresses,  a  sleek  villain  who  finds  convenient 
occasions  to  drop  mysterious  drugs  into  the  heroine's 
coffee,  and  a  stagelike  murder-trial,  where  the  accused, 
though  represented  by  counsel,  is  allowed  to  make  a 
moving  speech,  which  secures  what  Mr.  Gould  calls 
"a  triumphal  acquittal."  On  the  whole,  despite  some 
vulgarity  and  a  simplicity  which  often  borders  on  the 
grotesque,  "  Seeing  Him  Through  "  is  worth  glancing 
through  by  those  who  have  nothing  better  to  do. 

"  Through  Another  Man's  Eyes."  By  Eleanor  Holmes. 
London  :  Jarrold.  1897. 

The  title-page  tells  us  that  Mrs.  or  Miss  Holmes  had 
already  written  a  large  number  of  books,  but  her  style 
and  methods  are  still  those  of  the  very  raw  amateur. 
We  are  irritated  by  finding  two  stories  going  on  at  the 
same  time.  The  author  darts  to  and  fro  between 
them,  and  we  feel  all  the  while  that  we  have  read  and 
been  bored  by  them  both  before.  There  are  far  too 
many  characters,  and  none  of  them  emerge  from  the 
common  rut.  There  is  the  usual  retiring  clergyman 
who  loves  an  heiress  in  secret,  but  "  the  shadow  of  her 
gold  was  between  them."  All  the  characters  discuss 
their  most  private  family  affairs  in  the  most  confiding 
manner  with  every  stranger  they  meet,  and  they  all  say 
"  don't  "  when  they  mean  "  doesn't."  Here  is  a  speci- 
men of  the  originality  and  philosophy  of  the  book  : — "  I 
think  dogs  know  who  are  their  true  friends."  And  this 
is  a  touch  of  romance  which  deserves  to  be  im- 
mortalized for  its  bathos  rather  than  its  pathos  : — 
Midnight  in  a  garden  ;  the  heroine  issues  forth  in 
long  white  garments,  bearing  a  bright  lamp  in  her 
hand  ;  her  lover  asks  her  errand  and  learns  that  she 
has  come  out  to  slay  snails  and  slugs. 

"  When  Passions  Rule  :  a  Romance."  By  Frank  Hart. 
London  :  Digby,  Long.  1897. 
"  Passions  rule"  this  romance  with  a  vengeace.  The 
villain  is  a  bold  bad  baronet  who  steals  a  will,  which  he 
is  anxious  to  destroy,  as  it  benefits  the  favoured  lover 
of  the  girl  he  has  sworn  to  make  his  own.  Instead  of 
investing  in  a  box  of  matches,  he  takes  endless  trouble 
to  hide  the  will  in  "  the  haunted  pit,"  a  disused  shaft, 
where  he  has  violent  palpitations  and  thinks  he  sees 
the  ghost  of  the  testator.  The  hero  calls  him  a 
"  blackguard  foul  and  dangerous,"  whereupon  he 
retorts  that  the  hero  is  a"  country-bred  youth."  The 
villain  goes  about  with  an  ivory  stiletto,  which  he 
means  to  plunge  into  the  hero's  heart.  After  each  wild 
tirade,  he  fills  his  glass  with  brandy  and,  "  overcome 
by  its  secret  curse,  falls  asleep  in  his  chair,  where, 
snoring  like  a  beast,  he  remains  till  morning."  Of 
course  he  drugs  the  heroine.     "  Before  her,  with  a 
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licentious  leer,  stood  the  Baronet."  All  his  efforts  fail 
to  coerce  her  into  marriage  ;  he  carries  her  off  to  the 
nearest  railway,  is  overtaken  and  tried  in  court,  where 
a  former  wife  turns  up  and  accuses  him  of  an  attempt 
to  poison  her.  He  is  duly  sentenced  to  ten  years' 
penal  servitude,  and  the  hero,  having  become  a  clergy- 
man, "  takes  to  wife  the  woman  he  loves." 

"  The  Career  of  Candida."  By  George  Paston.  London: 
Chapman  &  Hall.  1897. 

The  "  Career  of  Candida"  was  decidedly  an  original 
one,  and  the  conception  of   her   character  is  clever 
and   ingenious.      Our    introduction    to   the   child  is 
pleasantly  humorous,  when    she    stubbornly  declines 
to  go    on    praying   because    she    has    no  immediate 
answer  to  her  somewhat  exacting  petitions.  She  grows 
up  like  the  masculine  heroine  of  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett's 
"  Lady  of  Quality,"  with  boyish  tastes  and  semi-boyish 
costume.    After  she  had  bloomed  out  at  sixteen  this 
peculiar  young  woman  "gets  sick  of  being  perpetually 
told  that  she  is  pretty."    Her  easy-going  and  eccentric 
father  indulges  her  in  her  whims  and  fancies,  in  over- 
confident reliance  on  her  common  sense.    Original  in 
all  things,  the    strong-minded    and   able-bodied  girl 
goes  forth  into  the  great  world  of  London,  where 
she  gets  a  decent  livelihood  as  a  teacher  of  gymnastics 
and    fencing.      She    drifts    in    her   impulses  without 
chart  or  compass,  and  makes  as  bad  a  business  of 
matrimony  as  it  is  easy  to  conceive.     Marriages  are 
said  to  go  by  contraries,  and  Candida,  chiefly  out  of 
compassion,  bestows  her  muscular  hand  on  one  of  the 
weakest  and  worst  of  men,  morally  and  physically. 
City  affairs  are  apparently  in  much  favour  with  novelists 
at  present,  and  certainly  the  excitements  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  seem  to  "catch  on."     Candida's  husband 
plunges  on  worthless  paper  and  in  time  bargains  :  his 
wife  detects  him  in  incomparable  meannesses,  and  learns 
to  her  cost  that  he  is  an  inveterate  liar  ;  moreover,  he 
betrays  her  with  her  familiar  friend.     The  inevitable 
separation  follows,  and  she  falls  back  on  a  platonic 
comradeship,  which  is  approaching  a  disastrous  and 
immoral  denouement  when  the  creature  of  impulse  is 
saved  from  guilt  by  a  shock  and  surprise  which  bring 
revulsion  of  sentiment.    Disillusioned  of  her  ideals,  she 
accepts  a  dreary  existence  with  sobriety  of  purpose, 
and  does  penance  for  the  freaks  of  the  past  as  the  slave 
of  self-imposed  duties.    The  practice  of  virtue  brings 
its  own  reward.    Her  step  is  buoyant  as  before,  be- 
cause the  yoke  lies  upon  her  neck  again.    The  spirited 
story  is  perhaps  none  the  less  piquant  because  Mr. 
Paston  touches  delicate  subjects  with  almost  feminine 
frankness. 

"The  Beetle"  (Skeffington  &  Son),  by  Richard 
Marsh,  gives  us  a  new  thing  in  "  creeps  "  in  the  way  of 
an  old  man  with  a  woman's  body,  a  chinless  and  hair- 
less face,  and  a  knack  of  turning,  when  convenient, 
into  a  monstrous  beetle,  and  walking  up  his  acquaint- 
ances with  gluey  feet  that  stick  at  every  step.  These 
gifts  do  not  make  for  popularity,  and  when  a  railway 
accident  reduces  him  to  "a  deposit  of  some  sort  of 
viscid  matter,"  there  is  great  relief  among  the  few 
characters  left  alive  and  in  their  senses.  With  the 
assistance  of  his  really  admirable  portrait  in  the  fronti- 
spiece, the  Beetle  does  occasionally  succeed  in  making 
the  flesh  creep.  More  often  he  misses  fire.  The 
author  has  neither  Poe's  command  of  terror  nor  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells's  of  plausibility.  One  feels  the  thing  to 
be  egregious  at  every  step.  Nevertheless,  it  is  good 
reading,  so  far  as  it  goes. 

"The  Gods  Arrive"  (Heinemann),  by  Annie  Holds- 
worth,  can  hardly  be  ranked  with  "Joanna  Traill"  or 
"  The  Years  that  the  Locust  hath  Eaten,"  but  is  above 
the  general  run  of  novels  for  all  that.  Franklin  is  a 
little  of  a  "woman's  man,"  and  Katherine,  the  would- 
be  labour-leader,  is  perhaps  also  a  little  of  a  "  woman's 
woman,"  and  hardly  likely  to  fascinate  the  general 
reader.  Peggy,  the  horse-breaker,  is  good  ;  but  the 
cream  of  the  book  is  old  Martha,  the  one  absolutely  new 
and  delightful  character  in  it.  She  reminds  one  now  of 
Juliet's  nurse,  now  of  Richard  Feverel's  "Mrs.  Berry"  ; 
but  beyond  a  touch  or  two  of  these,  she  is  a  creation  to 
herself,  and  the  author  may  be  proud  of  her. 

Since  "  A  Village  Tragedy,"  we  have  read  nothing 


more  pathetic  in  its  way  than  "  Maime  of  the  Corner' 
(Harper  &    Brothers),  by  M.   E.  Francis.    It  could 
hardly  be  prettier,  more  charming  or  more  touching 
than  it  is.     Mrs.  Blundell  is  past-mistress  of  this  specia 
style  of  writing. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

LOOKING  back  upon  the  literary  activity  of  the 
last  two  months,  one  marvels  at  the  fact  that  so 
little  of  it  remains  in  the  memory.  Of  the  making  and 
publishing  of  books  there  has  been  no  end  ;  but,  if  we 
except  the  Life  of  the  late  Laureate  and  the  epoch- 
marking  birth  of  the  Caine  epic,  the  general  output  has 
been  characterized  by  a  level,  solid,  middle-class  ex- 
cellence. 

The  coming  week  will  probably  see  the  production 
by  Mr.  Elkin  Mathews  of  the  late  Roden  Noel's 
"Selected  Poems."  The  volume  has  been  edited  by 
Mr.  Percy  Adleshaw,  with  the  assistance  of  the  poet's 
sister,  Lady  Victoria  Buxton. 

The  conversion  from  Atheism  to  the  blessings  of 
Christianity  is  the  venerable  theme  of  Mrs.  Alice  M. 
Dale's  new  novel,  "  Marcus  Warwick,"  which  Messrs. 
Kegan  Paul  are  producing  next  week.  The  author 
hails  from  South  Australia. 

Several  important  book  sales  will  be  held  at  Messrs. 
Sotheby's  rooms  next  week.  On  Monday  they  will 
bring  to  the  hammer  a  selection  from  the  library  of  the 
late  Hon.  Percy  Ashburnham,  among  which  are  some 
rare  editions  of  King  James's  Bible,  containing  the 
original  errors,  a  very  scarce  edition  of  Skelton's  trans- 
lation of  "  Don  Quixote  "  and  a  black-letter  "  Book  of 
Christian  Prayers,"  1578,  containing  fine  woodcut 
borders  after  Holbein  and  Di'irer.  On  Thursday  will 
be  dispersed  an  amateur's  collection  of  classical  works 
in  magnificent  bindings,  the  specimens  forwarded 
certainly  being  a  revelation  ;  and  on  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, a  portion  of  the  books  and  manuscripts  collected 
by  the  late  G.  T.  Robinson.  Conspicuous  among  these 
are  some  first  editions  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  works,  a 
"  Devoute  Treatyse  in  English  called  the  Pilgrymage 
of  Perfeccion  "  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1 531 ,  with 
coloured  woodcuts,  and  a  copy  of  the  only  edition 
known  of  the  "  Tresplaisante  et  Recreative  Hystoire  du 
Trespreulx  et  Vaillan't  Chevallier  Perceval  fe  galloys 
Jadis  Chevallier  de  la  Table  ronde,"  Paris,  1530. 

The  Cambridge  Press  has  now  ready  Professor  Jebb's 
edition  of  the  seven  plays  of  Sophocles,  to  which  the 
editor  has  furnished  an  introduction. 

A  work  of  utility  to  tourists  and  amateur  archaeo- 
logists is  about  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Gay  & 
Bird  in  "The  Progress  of  Art  in  English  Church 
Architecture."    The  author  is  Mr.  T.  S.  Robertson. 

The  second  volume  of  Dr.  J.  Punnett  Peters's 
"Nippur;  or,  Explorations  and  Adventures  on  the 
Euphrates,"  is  shortly  to  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Putnam's 
Sons,  who  have  also  in  the  press  some  New  England 
sketches  by  Anna  Fuller,  entitled  "  Pratt  Portraits." 

Mr.  William  Nicholson's  drawings  for  his  "Almanac 
of  Twelve  Sports  for  1898"  is  to  have  additional  value 
given  to  it  by  verses  written  by  Mr.  Kipling.  It  is 
promised  this  month  by  Mr.  Heinemann. 

The  old  order  changeth.  It  seems  that  the  new 
arbiter  of  a  book's  destiny  is  the  Pulpit,  not  the  Press. 
The  merits  of  "  The  Christian  "  and  "  Liza  of  Lambeth  " 
have  been  publicly  discussed  by  eminent  divines,  conse- 
quently their  sales  grow  ever  larger.  Truly,  advertise- 
ment makes  strange  bedfellows. 

The  third  week  of  this  month  has  been  fixed  by 
Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black  for  the  publication  of  "The 
Story  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Life,"  by  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 
Their  other  forthcoming  works  include  "Cairo  of  To- 
day," by  Mr.  C.  Godfrey  Leland,  and  "  North  America," 
by  Mr.  L.  W.  Lyde,  in  their  School  Geography  series. 

Reproductions  of  Mr.  John  Fulleylove's  classical 
paintings  in  Greece  are  being  published  in  an  expensive 
volume  by  Messrs.  Dent,  with  the  title  "  Pictures  and 
Studies  of  Greek  Landscape  and  Architecture."  The 
accompanying  text  is  supplied  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Nevinson. 
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Among  Messrs.  Longman's  early  productions  will  be 
found  Mr.  Herbert  Vivian's  appreciation  of  "  Servia, 
the  Poor  Man's  Paradise." 

Mr.  George  Allen's  tasteful  contributions  to  Christ- 
mas gift-books  comprise  Professor  Attwell's  selection 
of  "  Pansies  from  French  Gardens,"  and  Miss  Geraldine 
Mockler's  "  Spring  Fairies  and  Sea  Fairies,"  fully 
illustrated  by  Miss  Nelly  Benson,  who  has  also  supplied 
the  twelve  full-page  pictures  to  a  "  Calendar  for  1898." 

"The  Highlands  in  1749"  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang's  new  book  which  Messrs.  Blackwood  are  pub- 
lishing. The  same  publishers  are  also  about  to  issue 
Mr.  Blackmore's  romance,  "  Dariel." 

Messrs.  Methuen  are  adding  to  their  "  Leaders  of 
Religion"  Dr.  Jessopp's  "  Life  of  John  Donne." 

The  ubiquitous  wheel  is  again  to  the  front  in  Mr. 
Charles  Edwardes's  travel  volume,  "  In  Jutland  with  a 
Cycle,"  which  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall  are  bringing 
out. 

Several  volumes  of  poetry  figure  among  Messrs. 
Constable's  autumn  productions,  chief  among  them 
being  Mrs.  E.  Nesbit's  "Songs  of  Love  and  Empire," 
C.  M.  Gemmer's  "  Fidelis  ;  and  other  Poems,"  and  "  A 
Tale  of  Boccaccio  ;  and  other  Poems,"  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Coles  Armstrong.  A  work  of  historical  interest  should 
be  Mr.  J.  Nisbet  Bain's  "  Pupils  of  Peter  the  Great." 

In  a  week  or  two  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus  promise 
us  Mark  Twain's  fresh  working  of  an  old  vein,  in 
"  More  Tramps  Abroad." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  a  census  of  the  grey 
ladies  in  fiction.  The  number  is  to  be  increased  by 
Mrs.  C.  N.  Williamson's  "Woman  in  Grey,"  which 
Messrs.  Routledge  have  in  hand.  Sensation  and 
mystery  are  the  chief  ingredients. 

NEW  BOOKS   AND  REPRINTS. 

"The  French  Revolution:  a  History."    By  Thomas  Carlyle. 
3  vols.    " The  Temple  Classics."    London:  Dent.  1897. 

MESSRS.  DENT  have  done  well  to  add  Carlyle's  great  prose 
epic  to  their  "  Temple  Classics,"  but  we  think  that  in  this 
particular  instalment  there  are  two  somewhat  serious  defects. 
In  the  first  place,  the  paper  is  much  too  thin,  thin  even  to 
transparency,  the  type  of  the  succeeding  page  being  embar- 
rassingly discernible  through  that  of  the  page  which  precedes. 
In  the  second  place,  it  was  in  our  opinion  a  great  mistake  to 
relegate  Carlyle's  notes  and  references  from  their  natural  posi- 
tion at  the  foot  of  the  pages  to  the  end  of  the  volume.  The 
editor's  notes  are  so  meagre  and  useless  that  they  could  well 
have  been  dispensed  with,  but  the  brief  marginal  analysis  and 
the  biographical  index  are  useful  additions. 

"Notes  on  Political  Economy  from  the  Colonial  Point  of 
View."  By  a  New  Zealand  Colonist.  London  :  Macmillan. 
1897. 

The  special  " colonial  point  of  view"  of  the  "  New  Zealand 
Colonist,"  as  developed  in  these  eight  rather  slightly  connected 
essays,  is  semi-Socialistic  ;  he  attacks,  at  any  rate,  the  old 
Individualistic  position  of  the  man  versus  the  State,  and  con- 
tends that  the  immediately  pressing  need  of  Political  Economy 
is  the  investigation,  no  longer  of  the  conditions  that  control  the 
creation  of  wealth,  but  of  the  laws  that  govern  its  partition. 
We  observe,  however,  that  the  writer's  Socialism  is  economical 
rather  than  political  or  ethical  ;  drink-prohibition,  for  instance, 
is,  in  his  eyes,  merely  an  "arbitrary  and  inquisitorial"  piece  of 
legislation.  A  good  deal  of  the  book  will  prove  rather  elementary 
reading  to  serious  students  of  economics — the  chapters,  for 
instance,  dealing  with  joint-stock  companies  and  the  distinction 
between  capital  and  credit ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  work 
is  far  too  discursive  and  unsystematic  to  prove  of  any  particular 
value  to  novices  in  the  science.  Its  principal  value  remains, 
accordingly,  in  its  presentation  of  points  of  view  which  are  really 
and  distinctively  Colonial— in  its  spirited  defence,  for  example, 
of  the  principles  of  Protection,  and  in  its  statement  of  the 
growth  of  a  national  sentiment  in  the  Colonies  and  of  their 
relation  to  the  Mother-country.  These  are  topics  which  cannot 
fail  to  interest  us  at  the  present  moment.  It  is  to  be  assumed, 
however,  that  "A  New  Zealand  Colonist"  is  qualified  to  speak 
only  on  behalf  of  New  Zealand,  and  even  his  enthusiastic 
advocacy  of  the  pet  Colonial  heresy  of  Protection  needs 
considerable  qualification  in  the  light  of  recent  Canadian 
proposals. 

"The  Book-Plate  Annual  and  Armorial  Year-Book,  1897." 
By  John  Leighton,  F.S.A.   London  :  A.  &  C.  Black.  1897. 

"  Flaming  June,"  "  The  North-West  Passage,"  "  The 
Venus  de  Milo,"  "  Trilby,"  and  "  Sir  Gawaine,  shy  Penance," 


are  doubtless  in  their  respective  ways  most  admirable  works 
of  art,  but  they  have  no  relation  to  book-plates  or  to 
heraldry,  and  we  fail  to  see  the  reason  of  their  introduction  in 
the  "Book-Plate  Annual  and  Armorial  Year-Book."  We  fail 
even  to  see  the  appropriateness  of  the  portraits  and  biographical 
memoirs  of  Lord  Leighton,  Millais  and  Du  Maurier.  As  a 
heraldic  work  the  book  is  pure  drivel.  But  let  us  look  at  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  title.  A  reproduction  of  Millais's  own  book- 
plate is  given.  It  shows  six  quarterings,  none  of  which  will 
stand  investigation  ;  and  an  impalement  for  her  ladyship 
equally  lacking  authority.  Another  illustration  is  given  of  the 
arms  of  Sir  John  Millais,  and  in  these  the  crest  and  shield  are 
correctly  given  :  but  the  author  goes  out  of  his  way  to  say  that 
these  are  "  no  modern  grant,  but  a  record  of  the  past."  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  arms  of  Millais  were  granted  in  1885.  The 
chief  prominence  is,  however,  given  to  three  fantastic  achieve- 
ments for  Lord  Leighton,  Millais  and  Du  Maurier,  which  Mr. 
Leighton  boasts  that  he  invented  himself.  Speaking  of  Lord 
Leighton's  shield  (from  which,  by  the  way,  the  mark  of  his 
Baronetcy  is  omitted),  our  author  says,  "  We  have  wyverns  and 
fesses  of  the  Salopian  Leightons  differently  disposed  .... 
the  supporters  being  horses  of  helicon — a  gift  on  our  part  to 
complete  a  worthy  blazon."  There  is  no  fesse  at  all  on  the 
shield  of  either  Lord  Leighton  or  of  the  Shropshire  family  of 
that  name,  and  Lord  Leighton  died  before  any  grant  of  sup- 
porters had  been  issued  to  him.  We  are  aware  Lord  Leighton 
deluded  himself  into  the  idea  that  he  was  of  Salopian  ancestry, 
and  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  Leighton  of  Leighton 
and  Wattlesborough  (now  represented  in  the  male  line  by  Sir 
Bryan  Leighton,  Bart,  of  Loton),  and  chose  the  title  of  Baron 
Leighton  of  Stretton  in  the  county  of  Salop.  Lord  Leighton 
owned  no  yard  of  land  in  Shropshire,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
to  justify  the  alleged  descent.  Some  enterprising  news  agency 
even  sent  a  paragraph  round  the  papers  at  the  time  of  Lord 
Leighton's  funeral  that  the  late  Sir  Baldwin  Leighton,  Bart., 
"cousin  of  the  deceased,"  would  attend  as  chief  mourner.  Now 
who  started  that  pretty  little  fairy  tale?  The  "thing"  Mr.  John 
Leighton  palms  off  as  the  "  achievement  of  George  Du  Maurier" 
we  think  must  surely  have  escaped  from  "  Punch."  A  painter's 
palette  for  a  shield,  seven  blobs  of  paint  for  charges,  a  wreath 
of  immortelles  for  a  collar  of  knighthood.  A  mediaeval  helmet 
and  mantling  supports  a  cheeky  chubby  cherub  for  a  crest. 
And  what,  think  ye,  for  supporters  ?  Venus  de  Milo  sitting 
down  !  and  Trilby  standing  up  !  spurning  the  winged  dragon 
Svengali.  Poor  Du  Maurier  !  poor  Trilby  !  A  reproduction  of 
Lord  Pirbright's  book-plate  shows  impaled  the  old  bogus  and 
discarded  coat  of  Faudel-Phillips.  On  the  cover  is  Mr.  John 
Leighton's  own  "so-called"  coat-of-arms.  The  arms  aie  really 
those  entered  in  Lyon  Register  in  the  seventeenth  century  by 
Robert  Lyghton,  Colonel  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Sweden. 
He  is  not  an  ancestor  of  Mr.  John  Leighton,  and  the  latter,  as 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  has  no  right  to  these  or  to  any  arms. 
Mr.  Leighton,  we  are  aware,  states  (we  should  be  glad  of  a 
little  evidence)  that  these  arms  have  been  "  used  by  his  family 
for  generations."  The  funny  point  is  that  for  years  Mr.  Leighton 
used  simultaneously  two  book-plates,  the  one  showing  the  crest 
and  motto  of  the  Shropshire  Leighton  family,  and  the  other 
the  crest  and  motto  of  the  Scottish  Lyghton  family,  evidently 
halting  between  two  opinions.   Cannot  he  come  to  a  decision  ? 

"  The  Stapeltons  of  Yorkshire."    By  H.  E.  Chetwynd-Stapylton. 
London  :  Longmans.    1 S97. 

To  his  previous  work,  "  The  Chetwynds  of  Ingestre,"  Mr. 
Chetwynd-Stapylton  now  issues  a  companion,  "  The  Stapel- 
tons of  Yorkshire,"  and  of  this  there  can  be  but  one  ver- 
dict— to  wit,  an  admirable  record  of  a  worthy  family.  Had 
they  been  less  worthy  it  is  probable  the  book  would  have  been 
less  modest,  but  Mr.  Chetwynd-Stapylton  can  afford  to  let  the 
simple  truth  tell  its  own  tale  of  the  lives  of  his  ancestors  and 
their  place  in  the  history  of  this  realm.  As  an  example  of  a 
family  history  we  should  like  to  commend  it  to  all  those  who 
have  issued  such  volumes  that  the  majority  may  blush  by  the 
comparison,  and  to  all  those  who  have  such  work  in  contem- 
plation that  they  may  profit  by  the  example.  The  primary  and 
essential  excellence  of  the  book  lies  in  the  following  particular, 
that  whilst  the  book  is  written  in  a  continuous  narrative — and  a 
most  interesting  narrative  it  is,  by  the  way — not  one  single  fact 
does  the  author  put  forward  without  the  evidence  or  authority 
by  virtue  of  which  he  makes  it.  That  some  of  his  "  authori- 
ties" are  works  of  less  real  value  than  his  own  is  his  mis- 
fortune. On  the  cover  is  the  achievement  of  the  Barons 
Beaumont,  presently,  in  point  of  position,  head  of  the  Staple- 
ton  family.  The  two  talbots,  as  in  the  printed  Peerage 
books,  figure  as  supporters.  The  Stapleton  family  have  used 
them  on  and  off  since  1463,  but  no  authority  exists  for  their 
usage,  and  they  are  only  claimed  "  by  right  of  usage  "  by  the 
Stapleton  family.  As  commoners  they  have  no  right  to  bear 
them.  As  an  appanage  of  the  Barony  of  Beaumont  they  do 
not  and  never  have  existed.  The  Barons  Beaumont  are  not 
male  descendants  of  the  Stapletons,  though  they  bear  the  name, 
and  the  barony  did  not  vest  in  any  one  bearing  the  name  of 
Stapleton  until  1840.  So  that  it  is  a  most  decidedly  ridiculous 
assumption  for  the  Barons  Beaumont  to  impound  these  two 
talbots  to  their  use.    Probably  the  present  infant  Baroness  is 
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much  more  concerned  with  her  rattle  and  dolls  than  with  her 
supporters  ;  but  there  are  others  bearing  the  name  and  title 
who  might  well  be  expected  to  attend  to  this  and  see  that  their 
improper  use  is  dropped.  Now  that  we  have  pointed  the 
matter  out,  perhaps  the  Editors  of  "  Burke "  and  "  Debrett " 
will  remove  these  dogs  of  chase  from  their  pages. 

"  Records  and  Record  Searching."  By  Walter  Rye.  London  : 
George  Allen.  1S97. 
It  is  so  seldom  that  one  can  thoroughly  commend  a  genea- 
logical book  that  we  are  glad  to  draw  attention  to  "  Records 
and  Record  Searching,"  a  second  edition  of  which  is  just 
published.  It  very  clearly  sets  forth  the  various  sources  of 
information  open  to  the  genealogist  and  points  out  the  class  of 
information  likely  to  be  obtained  in  each  case,  and  at  the  same 
time  shows  the  simplest  way  to  set  about  obtaining  the  desired 
information.  But  we  are  at  the  moment  in  ignorance  of 
Papworth's  "  Ordinary  of  Bristol  (sic)  Armorials,"  and  we  demur 
to  Mr.  Rye's  statement  that  it  is  well-established  law  that  a 
man  may  change  his  surname  of  his  "  mere  motion."  The 
proof  of  this  we  have  been  hunting  for  for  years,  and  our  re- 
search distinctly  points  to  the  contrary.  In  reciting  the  Record 
Office  Regulations  Mr.  Rye's  footnote  shows  evidence  of  his 
own  little  worries  there  :  "  If  any  two  searchers  want  to  carry 
on  an  animated  conversation  in  high  voices  on  literary  or  do- 
mestic subjects  they  would  find  the  corridor  admirably  adapted 
for  that  purpose.  The  gentleman  who  reads  records  to  himself 
in  a  loud  voice  with  chuckling  accompaniments  expressive  of 
high  delight  or  disgust  might  be  cautioned,"  &c. 

■ 

"  The  Secret  Cabinet  of  History."  By  Doctor  Cabanes.  Paris : 
Carrington.  1897. 
This  book,  published  in  Paris  and  excellently  translated  by 
Mr.  Cqstello,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  curiosities  for  the 
collector  of  strange  books  that  has  appeared  of  late  years. 
The  interest  is  purely  medicinal,  and  ought  to  produce  the 
most  lively  emotions  among  medical  men.  The  several  essays 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  simply  accounts,  compiled  from 
secret  letters  and  records,  of  the  loathsome  diseases  of  the 
French  kings,  and  detailed  narrations  of  their  wives'  accouche- 
ments.  To  the  lay  mind  the  book  is  interesting,  because  it  is 
so  obviously  genuine  and  because  it  shows  with  singular  and 
cynical  clearness  how  a  pain  in  the  stomach  may  alter  the 
destinies  of  a  kingdom. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

IN  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  for  November  most  people 
will  turn  at  once  to  the  last  article,  one  in  which  Mr.  John 
Morley  continues  the  excursion  into  early  Italian  politics, 
begun  by  his  Romanes  lecture  on  "  Machiavelli."  He  treats 
this  time  of  Guicciardini,  the  friend  and  contemporary  of 
Machiavelli,  whom  as  historian  and  man  of  affairs  many 
people,  including  Cavour,  Bolingbroke  and  Thiers,  have  thought 
superior  to  the  author  of  "  The  Prince."  It  is  clear  that  he  was 
considerably  less  scrupulous  in  his  dealings,  and  that  self- 
interest  instead  of  patriotism  was  his  mainspring  of  action.  It 
is  not,  however,  so  much  what  Mr.  Morley  has  to  tell  us  about 
Guicciardini  that  is  interesting  as  what  he  tells  us  between  the 
lines  about  himself.  Mr.  Morley  has  never  been  at  his  ease  in 
the  world  of  politics.  In  a  dull,  plodding  sort  of  way,  but 
through  no  genius  for  statesmanship,  he  has  been  occasionally 
useful,  yet  from  time  to  time  when  he  returns  to  his  books  his 
disenchantment  with  the  whole  business  of  politics  becomes 
apparent.  Guicciardini  wrote  a  book  of  maxims  in  his  later 
years,  when  he  had  lost  all  credit  and  power.  In  one  place 
he  quotes  with  approval  Messer  Antonio  of  Venafro's  saying — 
Place  seven  or  eight  clever  men  together,  and  they  become  so 
many  fools.  Mr.  Morley  seems  almost  inclined  to  approve 
also,  and  quotes  Voltaire's  spiteful  way  of  putting  it,  "  Quand 
les  hommes  s'attroupent,  leurs  oreilles  s'allongent,"  but 
eventually  falls  back  on  his  admired  Burke,  who  said,  "  Man 
is  a  most  unwise  and  a  most  wise  being.  The  individual 
is  foolish.  The  multitude  for  the  moment  is  foolish,  when  they 
act  without  deliberation  ;  but  the  species  is  wise,  and  when 
time  is  given  to  it  as  a  species  it  almost  always  acts  right." 
To  these  exiguous  dimensions  it  would  seem  Mr.  Morley's 
faith  in  democracy  has  been  reduced.  In  one  place,  quoting 
with  approbation  Selden's  "Aye  or  No  never  answered  any 
question,"  he  seems  almost  on  the  verge  of  Pyrrhonism,  the 
most  dangerous  possible  state  of  mind  for  a  politician.  The 
article  which  has  the  first  place  in  the  magazine,  that  by  Signor 
Crispi  on  "The  Dual  and  Triple  Alliance,"  certainly  does  not 
deserve  it  for  its  contents,  and  one  would  have  thought  that  the 
name  of  so  utterly  discredited  a  statesman  was  now  of  no  value. 
Of  course  he  praises  the  Triple  Alliance  and  attacks  the  Dual 
Alliance,  which  he  maintains  will  certainly  bring  on  war.  The 
man  who  ruined  Italy  for  the  sake  of  the  Triple  Alliance  could 
do  no  less.  Sir  Robert  Giffen  attacks  the  bimetallists  again,  his 
conclusion  being  that  it  really  does  not  matter  whether  a 
country  has  a  gold  standard  or  a  silver  standard,  provided  only 
that  it  has  a  single  standard  and  sticks  to  it.  Sir  Joshua 
Fitch  expostulates  yet  again  on  the  religious  question  in 


schools,  and  warns  the  Church  party  that  they  will  alone  be  to 
blame  if  the  present  compromise  is  replaced  by  a  purely  secular 
system.  The  more  important  question  of  technical  education 
and  its  encroachments  on  University  education  is  vigorously 
treated  by  Professor  Mahaffy,  in  a  reprint  of  his  address 
at  the  Mason  College,  Birmingham,  last  September. 
He  inveighs  strongly  against  the  sham  Arts  course  by 
means  of  which  medical  and  engineering  students  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are  enabled  to  take  their  degree,  and  he 
describes  University  Extension  as  the  administration  of 
homoeopathic  or  sugared  doses  of  university  culture  by  popular 
lecturers.  "  Ouida  "  alternately  pats  Mr.  Marion  Crawford  on 
the  back  and  criticises  him  severely  for  his  Italian  novels,  and 
Mrs.  Hogg  describes  graphically  the  dreadful  conditions  under 
which  the  fur-pullers  of  South  London  do  their  work.  Of  Sir 
Wemyss  Reid's  "Some  First  Impressions"  there  is  nothing  to 
be  said  except  that  they  are  superficial  observations  during  a 
month's  cruise  in  the  Baltic  in  a  "  co-operative  yacht."  Has  he, 
too,  joined  the  noble  army  of  tourist  agents'  peripatetic  lecturers  ? 
We  thought  everyone  knew,  except  the  present  Earl  Nelson, 
that  Nelson  himself  was  the  son  of  a  poor  country  parson,  and 
had  a  milliner  for  sister,  a  country  grocer  for  brother,  and  a 
shoemaker  for  uncle,  but  Mr.  W.  Laird  Clowes  writes  all  this 
down  as  if  it  were  a  new  discovery  of  his  own.  Major  Lugard 
writes  with  authority  on  the  liquor  traffic  in  West  Africa,  Sir 
John  Lubbock  scrappily  about  the  taxation  of  Ireland,  and  there 
is  an  unimportant  story  of  a  German  schoolboy,  by  Mrs.  Blyth. 
Prince  Kropotkin's  articles  on  "  Recent  Science  "  are  always 
excellent,  and  this  month  in  his  description  of  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  mountains 
and  agricultural  bacteriology  he  shows  again  the  industry  and 
understanding  with  which  he  keeps  abreast  of  progress  in  every 
department  of  science. 

The  "  Contemporary  Review "  also  has  its  article  on  the 
Dual  Alliance,  but  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  writes  with  much  more 
knowledge    and  insight  than  Signor   Crispi,   although  the 
latter  has  been  a  Prime  Minister.     Dr.  Dillon  points  out 
that   the  Triple   Alliance   is  practically   defunct.     It  is  "a 
political  capital,   the   value   of  which    cannot   possibly  be 
realised"   in   view   of  the   crippled   condition  of  Italy,  the 
internal  dissensions  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  and  also, 
it  is  to  be  added,  the  growing  strength  of  the  Opposition  in 
Germany.    But  if  the  Triple  Alliance  was  nothing  but  an 
armed  Peace  Society,  the  Dual  Alliance  is  no  less  so,  with 
the  important    difference  that  the  hegemony  of  Europe  is 
now  with  France  and  Russia  instead  of  with  Germany.  The 
most  important  part  of  Mr.  Dillon's  article  is,  however,  his 
review  of  the  question,  How  is  Great  Britain  likely  to  be 
affected  by  this  complete  shift  in  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  ?    Every  Continental  statesman  with  whom  he  has 
talked  on  the  subject  declared,  he  says,  that  England  has  come 
to  be  viewed  with  undisguised  mistrust  even  by  those  politicians 
who  admire  her,  not  on  account  of  the  tendency  of  British 
policy,  but  because,  as  they  think,  it  has  none.     This  is  the 
natural  result  of  a  weak  policy,  and  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  of 
late  years  the  English  Foreign  Office  has  shown  undeniable 
signs  of  weakness.    Dr.  Dillon  reviews  the  position  of  affairs  in 
China,  in  Siam,  in  Annam,  in  Tunis,  in  West  Africa,  not  to 
speak  of  the  muddle  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  though  the  one  negative  proposition  amongst  the 
Continental  Powers  is  the  paramount  necessity  of  avoiding 
hostilities  amongst  themselves,  they  are  cordially  agreed  upon 
the  plan  of  combining  diplomatically  against  England.  A 
vigorous  British  foreign  policy  is  the  only  effective  answer  to 
this,  and  Dr.  Dillon  suggests  as  its  heads  a  serious  bid  for  the 
friendship  of  Russia,  a  steady  increase  of  the  Navy,  a  new  com- 
mercial policy,  based  on  a  retaliatory  tariff  system,  and  if  pos- 
sible an  inter-British  Customs  Union.  On  most  points  we  agree 
with  him  ;  but,  like  him,  we  are  not  very  hopeful  that  this 
vigorous  foreign  policy  will  be  soon  established.  The  remaining 
articles  in  the  November  number  are  of  medium  interest.  Mrs. 
Oliphant's  last  work — her  history  of  the  House  of  Blackwood — 
is  a  very  interesting  book  ;  but  it  seems  scarcely  fair  to  its 
publishers  that  it  should  have  been  so  thoroughly  gutted  as  it 
has  been  in  a  number  of  places  by  reviewers,  and  as  it  is  here 
again  by  A.  M.  Stoddart.    Interest  in  the  religious  question, 
in  spite  of  the  imminent  School  Board  elections,  is  languid, 
and  only  a  vigorous  partisan  will  be  tempted  to  read  through 
Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley's  heavy  article  on  the  subject.    Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  addresses  himself  to  the  question,  Does  America  hate 
England  ?  and  argues  on  the  blood-is-thicker-than-water  basis 
that  she  does  not.    Actions  speak  louder  than  Mr.  Carnegie's 
words,  it  may  be  retorted,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  he  makes  a 
violent  attack  upon  Canada  in  his  article  in  order  to  defend 
the  action  of  the  United  States  over  the  Behring  Sea  question. 
In  characteristic  American  fashion  he  exclaims  in  another 
place  that  the  United  States  will  fight  any  nation — even  Great 
Britain— in  defence  of  peaceful  arbitration.    Americans  have 
been  very  energetic  lately  in  making  broad  their  phylacteries. 
Vernon  Lee  and  C.  Anstruther  Thompson   continue  their 
speculations  about  the  origin  of  the  artistic  sense,  with  which 
our  contributor  D.  S.  M.  has  already  dealt.    Miss  Agnes  Grace 
Weld,  a  niece  of  Tennyson's,  contributes  an  independent 
view  of  her  uncle's  personality,  which  has  not  been  submitted 
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to  any  of  the  poet's  relations  before  publication  ;  but  she 
adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  his  character.  The  trade  of 
the  British  Colonies  is  reviewed  at  length  by  Mr.  Mulhall  on 
the  data  supplied  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  recent  Blue  Book. 
He  unsuccessfully  attempts  to  minimize  the  one  significant 
fact  which  the  Blue  Book  teaches — namely,  that  the  trade  of  the 
Colonies  with  Great  Britain  has  increased  only  2  per  cent, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  whilst  their  trade  with  foreign 
countries  has  increased  30  per  cent.  Sir  Edmund  Verney 
increases  our  distrust  of  milk  as  a  beverage  by  an  article  on 
its  bacterial  inhabitants.  The  interesting  part  of  his  article  is 
a  description  of  the  culture  of  those  bacteria  which  are  con- 
cerned in  the  conversion  of  cream  into  butter.  A  Danish 
chemist  has  succeeded  in  isolating  certain  bacteria  which  give 
to  butter  a  delicate  pleasant  aroma,  and  pure  cultures  of  these 
bacteria  are  already  largely  used  in  Germany,  Scandinavia,  and 
America  for  the  purpose  of  properly  ripening  cream.  Mrs. 
Caillard  addresses  herself  to  the  old  question  of  God  and 
Nature,  but  says  nothing  which  has  not  been  said  better 
before  by  others,  and  Mr.  Arnold  White  deals  with  the  Jewish 
question  and  more  especially  with  the  condition  of  the  Russian 
Jews,  whose  distressful  condition  he  describes  at  first  hand. 
He  admits,  however,  that  he  does  not  quite  see  how  the  Russian 
Government  could  act  otherwise  towards  them  than  it  does, 
save  at  the  risk  of  having  the  Russian  Empire  submerged  by 
Jewish  prolificacy  and  its  people  impoverished  by  Jewish 
usury.  Mr.  Grenfell  in  an  article  on  Bimetallism  and  the  Bank 
replies  to  an  attack  upon  him  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Review,  and  the  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce  contributes  an 
article  on  the  New  York  mayoralty  election,  the  conclusion  of 
which  is  that,  even  though  Tammany  wins,  as  it  has  won,  the 
best  men  in  both  political  parties  are  feeling  more  clearly  than 
they  have  ever  felt  before  the  necessity  of  destroying  a  sordid 
and  corrupt  administration,  and  are  throwing  themselves  into 
the  work  with  real  zeal. 

There  is  an  excellent  sketch  of  German  home  politics  in  the 
"  Edinburgh  Review,"  full,  clear,  sympathetic.  The  various 
parties  (ten  in  all,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unattached  Wilde)  are 
distinguished  with  their  aims,  and  the  writer  bestows  especial 
notice  upon  the  Prussian  agrarian  party,  the  landed  gentry  who 
have  done  so  much  for  Prussia  in  the  past,  and  still  supply 
officers  and  bureaucrats,  a  section  who  have  been  wronged, 
unavoidably  perhaps,  but  still  wronged,  and  embittered  by  the 
march  of  events,  the  growth  of  trade  and  riches  in  the  towns 
and  manufacturing  districts.  The  Emperor  is  treated  with  a  fair- 
ness which  may  be  commended  to  the  imitation  of  Englishmen 
— those,  at  any  rate,  who  have  no  special  knowledge  of  the 
difficulties  that  beset  his  path.  The  review  of  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy's  latest  contribution  to  contemporary  history  con- 
tains some  good  points.  The  House  of  Commons  is  becoming 
more  and  more  the  servant  of  the  Executive,  rather  than  a 
miniature  representation  of  the  nation  engaged  in  independent 
discussion  and  debate.  There  is  a  sketch  of  Philip  Gilbert 
Hamerton,  who  meant  too  well  by  his  art  to  become  a  succes- 
ful  painter,  and  some  notes — "The  Plain  of  Thebes" — on  the 
fascinating  subject  of  Pharaohs  and  tombs.  Of  course  it  was 
necessary  that  there  should  be  an  article  on  the  Tennyson 
Biography  ;  necessity,  in  this  case,  has  failed  to  bring  forth  any- 
thing that  could  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  invention. 

The  "Church  Quarterly"  remains  always  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  of  periodicals  ;  the  combination  of  scholarship 
with  a  tenacious  unity  of  tone  has  a  rare  attractiveness.  For 
once  in  a  way  it  is  literally  true  that  the  number  of  good  things 
makes  choice  a  difficult  matter.  The  sketch  of  Cyprian,  after 
Archbishop  Benson,  the  notes  on  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln,  the 
review  of  St.  Augustine's  Mission,  are  all  excellent  pieces  of 
work,  and  so  is  the  account  of  Dr.  Samuel  Butler,  the  great 
headmaster  of  Shrewsbury,  though  the  writer  of  the  article  falls 
foul  of  the  biographer,  Butler's  grandson,  who  has  made  such 
entertaining  discoveries  about  the  woman  who  wrote  the 
"  Odyssey."  Another  contributor  passes  in  review  the  attitudes 
of  the  earliest  missionaries  towards  heathen  religions. 

The  "Law  Quarterly"  contains  a  comparison  between 
English  and  German  divorce  law.  Mr.  Hirschfeld  points  out 
that  in  Germany  there  is  no  such  thing  as  judicial  separation, 
and  that  the  sexes  are  on  an  equal  footing  ;  at  the  same  time 
the  relative  grounds  of  divorce  are  set  forth  too  vaguely  :  what 
is  "a  grave  violation  of  the  matrimonial  duties"  ?  what  is  "  dis- 
honourable conduct  "  ?  Mr.  Courtney  Kenny  contributes  an 
account  of  a  puzzling  case  that  stands  second  only  to  the  Tich- 
borne  trial  in  the  contemporary  interest  it  aroused — the  alleged 
abduction  of  Elizabeth  Canning.  Lord  Campbell  called  it 
"  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  cases  of  popular  delusion  on 
record."  Fielding  was  concerned  as  a  magistrate  in  taking 
evidence  and  believed  in  the  girl  ;  Voltaire,  on  the  contrary, 
declared  she  was  a  humbug. 

Among  other  articles  the  "  Jewish  Quarterly "  contains  an 
account  of  the  Jewish  reform  movement  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  J.  Holland  Rose  has  an  exciting  history  of  the  "  Un- 
stamped Press,"  181 5-1 836,  in  the  "  Historical  Review."  Mr. 
J.  W.  Headlam  contributes  an  appreciation  of  that  most  burn- 
ing and  patriotic  historian,  the  late  Heinrich  von  Treitschke  ; 
and  Mr.  J.  R.  Tanner  continues  his  detailed  paper  on  naval 
administration  in  the  days  of  Pepys. 


The  most  notable  piece  in  "  Blackwood's  Magazine  "  is  Mr. 
Conrad's  story  of  an  island  chieftain,  "  Karain."  In  the  matter 
of  fiction  "Maga"  has  plunged  deeply  into  the  historical 
romance.  Mr.  Neil  Munro  starts  his  "Tale  of  a  Poor  Gentle- 
man, and  the  Little  Wars  of  Lome,"  and  Mr.  Bernard  Capes 
his  "  Adventures  of  the  Comte  de  la  Muette  during  the  Reign 
of  Terror." 

In  his  article  on  Population  in  the  "  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes"  for  mid-October  M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu  sets  out 
to  prove  that,  after  a  certain  degree  of  comfort  is  reached,  the 
growth  of  the  democratic  sentiment  tends  to  restrict  the 
increase  of  population. 

(For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  508.) 
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DRURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL.— Managing  Director, 
Arthur  Collins.    Every  Evening  at  7.30,  and  Morning  Performance  every 
Saturday  at  1.30.    "  The  White  Heather."    For  full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers. 

■pTMPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY   EVENING,  UNDER 

■*-»  ONE  FLAG  and  MONTE  CRISTO.  Grand  Variety  Entertainment. 
Doors  open  at  7.45. 

A/TR.     SCHULZ-CURTIUS'    WAGNER  CONCERTS. 

Seventh  Series. 
QUEEN'S  HALL,  Autumn,  1897. 
First  Concert,  Tuesday,  November  9,  at  Eight  (for  8.15). 
Conductor -Herr  FELIX  MOTTL. 
Overture,  "  Rosamunde  "  (Schubert).    Songs  (a),  "  Henrik  Vergeland  "  (Grieg) ; 
(b)  "  Scbmerzen  "  ;  and  (c)     Atterite  "  (Wagner)— Miss  Marie  Brema.  Symphony 
in  B  minor,  No.  6  (Pathe^ique)  (Tschaikowsky).    Overture,    "  Hans  Heiling 
(Marschner).    Aria  from  "  Hans    Heiling "   (Marschner) — Herr  A.   Van  Rooy. 
Walkiirenritt  (Wagner).    Closing  Scene  and  "  Feuerzauber  "  from  "Die  Walkiire" 
(Wagner),  Briinnhilde  —  Miss  Marie  Brema,  Wotan— Herr  A.  Van  Rooy. 

Reserved  Seats,  10s.  6d. ,  7s.  6d.,  5s.  ;  Unreserved,  2s.  6d.,  at  the  Box  Office, 
Queen's  Hall ;  Chappell  ;  Tree  ;  usual  Agents  ;  or  Mr.  Schulz-Curtius,  18  Shaftes- 
bury Avenue,  Piccadilly,  W. 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 

CUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

Every  Sunday  at  3.30. 
Conductor,  Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 
The  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra  of  90  Performers. 
Organist,  Mr.  PERCY  PITT. 
Admission  Free  ;  Reserved  Seats,  3s.,  2s.,  is.,  and  6d. 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 
CATURDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

Conductor,  Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 
The  Queen's  Hall  Choral  Society. 
SAMSON  AND  DELILAH -SAI NT-SAENS,  To  day  at  3. 
Miss  Marie  Brema  and  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd. 
Tickets,  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  and  is.,  of  usual  Agents  and  Robert  Newman's 
Box  Office,  Queen's  Hall,  Langham  Place,  W. 

^TYPE-WRITING  WORK  of  every  description  done  with 

■*■  accuracy  and  dispatch.  Authors'  MSS.,  Technical  and  Legal  Copying,  Index- 
ing, Specifications,  Tracing,  Translating,  Addressing,  Sec.  &c— Misses  E.  &  J. 
PUTZ,  435  Mansion  House  Chambers,  London,  E.C.   

TJOME  EDUCATION  in  SWITZERLAND.— A  LADY 

is  prepared  to  bring  up,  and  thoroughly  educate,  Two  or  Three  GIRLS 
between  ages  6  and  16,  or  delicate  BOYS  under  12  years.  Children  from  India, 
Africa,  or  Colonies  preferred.  References  required  as  well  as  given.— For  terms, 
apply  Mrs.  Horsford,  Villa  Beaulieu,  Lausanne,  Switzerland  ;  or  Messrs.  Holmes, 
Gore,  and  Watson,  Solicitors,  Bristol,  England. 
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TTASTBOURNE. — Lady  Cunliffe  has  personal  knowledge  of 

the  happv  life  and  careful  training  bestowed  on  a  few  GIRLS  in  a  very 
PRIVATE  SCHOOL,  delightfully  domiciled.  Its  Principal  has  also  the  warm 
recommendation  of  Lady  Elphinstone,  Lady  Stirling,  and  others  whose  daughters 
were  her  pupils. — For  details,  address  "  H.  M.,"  Avonmore,  Meads,  Eastbourne. 

BOURNEMOUTH.- Gorse  Cliff,  Boscombe  Chine.— School 

for  BOYS  from  6  to  14.  Resident  Masters,  Governess.  Stands  high,  faces 
South,  overlooks  Sea.  Private  field  for  Games.  Fees,  60-80-100  guineas.— Mrs. 
JAMES  MACDONELL.  

AVONDALE  HOTEL,  LONDON. 

HOTEL     AIM  33  RESTAURANT, 

PICCADILLY. 
EXCELLENT  CUISINE. 
Piccadilly,  the  Best  Position  in  London. 

Proprietors — M M .  {eug^NE,  From  the  Savoy. 

TORINO  CAFE  RESTAURANT, 

45,  OXFORD  STREET,  45. 

E.  TIRINANZI. 
TABLE  D'HOTE   DINNER  FROM  5   TILL  0. 

Service  A  la  Carte. 
PRIVATE    DINING    ROOMS   FOR  PARTIES. 

Wines,  Spirits,  Beer  and  Cigars  of  the  Best  Quality. 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

(TEMPERANCE), 
FACING  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM, 
GREAT    RUSSELL    STREET,  LONDON. 

This  newly  erected  and  commodious  Hotel  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the 
requirements  of  those  who  desire  all  the  conveniences  and  advantages  of 
the  larger  modern  licensed  hotels  at  moderate  charges.  Passenger  lift. 
Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Bath-rooms  on  every  floor.  Spacious  Dining, 
Drawing,  Writing,  Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms.  All  Floors  Fireproof. 
Perfect  Sanitation.    Night  Porter. 

Full  Tariff  and  Testimonials  post  free  on  application. 

Telegraphic  address  :  "Thackeray,  London."       Proprietor — J.  TRUSLOVE. 

SAYOY  HOTEL  AMD  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens. 


Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day ;  for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 


SAYOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  plays 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

Managers^  ECHENARD         Chef  de  Cuisine  :  Maltre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND   HOTEL,  ROJMTE, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 

EPPSS  COCOA 

Extract  from  a  Lecture  on  "Foods  and  their  Values,"  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  &c. — "  If  any  motives— first,  of  due  regard  for  health,  and 
second,  of  getting  full  food-value  for  money  expended— can  be  said  to  weigh  with 
us  in  choosing  our  foods,  then  I  say  that  Cocoa  (Epps's  being  the  most  nutritious) 
should  be  made  to  replace  tea  and  coffee  without  hesitation.  Cocoa  is  a  food  ;  tea 
and  coffee  are  not  foods.  This  is  the  whole  science  of  the  matter  in  a  nutshell,  and 
he  who  runs  may  read  the  obvious  moral  of  the  story." 

"LANCET"  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions  Post  Free. 


G.Bm" 


FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS, 
FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 


DIABETES 


48s.    PER  DOZEN. 

CARRIAGE  PAID, 


WHISKY. 

OF  THE  PROPRIETORS: 

GEORGE  &  CO. 

DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE.  BISHOPSGATE. 

BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address :  "BOOKMEN,  LONDON."  Code:  UNICODE. 

.    140  STRAND  W.C..  and  37  PICCADILLY.  W..  LONDON. 


MESSRS.  BELL'S  NEW  B00K8. 


FULL    PROSPECTUSES  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


2  vols,  imperial  8vo.  £2  10s.  net. 

A  HISTORY  of  RENAISSANCE  ARCHI- 

TECTURE  in  ENGLAND.  a.d.  1500-1800.  By  Reginald 
Blomfield,  M.A.,  Author  of  "The  Formal  Garden  in  England." 
With  150  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  the  Author,  and  go  Plates 
from  Photographs  and  old  Prints  and  Drawings. 

"Two  handsome  and  lavishly  illustrated  volumes  Mr.  Blomfield  writes 

well  and  with  admirable  lucidity,  and  has  acquitted  himself  of  a  great  task,  spread 
over  a  wide  field,  with  good  judgment  and  an  educated  taste."— Standard. 

"  Mr.  Blomiield's  book  is  the  most  thorough  and  scholarly  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  English  architecture  which  we  remember  for  many  years." 

Daily  Chronicle. 

Imperial  8vo.  25s.  net. 

WILLIAM  MORRIS  :  His  Art,  His  Writings, 

and  His  Public  Life.    By  Aymer  Vallance,  M.A.,F.S.A.  With 
60  Illustrations,  including  a  Coloured  Plate  and  Portrait. 
"  This  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  beautiful  book.    It  is  printed  in  a  simple  and  beau- 
tiful type,  and  illustrated  by  plates  of  Morris's  designs  or  finished  results  in  nearly 
all  the  arts  of  which  he  was  a  master.     It  contains  a  reproduction  of  a  good  photo- 
graph, and  a  complete  list  of  everything  that  Morris  wrote  It  is  a  book 

which  for  its  substance  should  be  read  by  every  true  workman,  that  is  to  say  by 
every  one  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  feel  any  genuine  pleasure  or  enthu- 
siasm in  his  work." — Daily  Chronicle. 


Small  colombier  8vo.  25s.  net. 

THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH  :  His  Life  and 

Works.  By  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell  (N.  D'Anvers).  With  58  Illustra- 
tions in  Photogravure  and  Half-tone.    Binding  by  Gleeson  White. 


Large  post  8vo.  6s. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  HEROINES. 


Character- 


istics of  Women.  By  Mrs.  Jameson.  Illustrated  with  25  Collotype 
Reproductions  of  Portraits  of  celebrated  Actresses  in  the  various 
characters,  and  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  Miss  Ellen  Terry  as  Lady 
Macbeth,  by  John  Sargent,  R.A. 
"  Altogether,  a  work  which  the  lover  of  1  the  Bard  '  will  hasten  to  place  upon  his 
shelves."  —Globe. 

"  It  makes  a  charming  volume,  and  a  pictorial  record  as  well." — Daily  Telegraph. 


POEMS  by  JOHN  KEATS.     Illustrated  and 

Decorated  by  Robert  Anning  Bell.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Professor  Walter  Raleigh,  M.A.   Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

"  For  the  drawings  we  have  nothing  but  praise."—  Globe 

"  Elegantly  printed  and  bound,  this  edition  of  Keats  is  altogether  a  most  desir- 
able book."— Daily  Mail. 

"  Such  an  edition  of  Keats  as  this  will  be  a  joy  for  ever." — Birmingham  Gazette. 


Some 


The   Connoisseur  Series. 

NEW  VOLUMES.    Demy  8vo. 

BRITISH  HISTORICAL  PORTRAITS. 

Notes  on  the  Painted  Portraits  of  Celebrated  Characters.    By  H.  B. 
Wheatley.    With  71  Illustrations  taken  direct  from  the  Originals 
at  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  and  elsewhere.    10s.  6d.  net. 
"  A  very  conscientious,  comprehensive,  and  valuable  book  is  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley 's 
'  Historical  Portraits.'    His  handsome  volume  is,  moreover,  richly  illustrated  with 
many  interesting  portraits,  excellently  reproduced,  which  no  one  can  fail  to  appre- 
ciate.    As  a  contribution  towards  a  study  of  what  is  undoubtedly  an  important 
branch  of  our  national  history  Mr.  Wheatley 's  painstaking  and  intelligent  work  is 
worthy  of  all  commendation." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

PORTRAIT  MINIATURES,  from  the  time  of 

Holbein  (1631)  to  that  of  Sir  William  Ross  (i860).  A  Handbook 
for  Collectors.  By  G.  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D.,  Author  of  "  John 
Russell,  R.A.,"  "  Richard  Cosway,  R.A.,"  &c.  With  194  Illustra- 
tions.   12s.  6d.  net. 


The  Ex-Libris  Series. 

NEW  VOLUME. 

DECORATIVE  HERALDRY.  By  G.  W.  Eve. 

With  188  Illustrations,  including  4  in  Colour  and  1  Copperplate. 
Imperial  i6mo.  10s.  6d.  net. 


ANCIENT  ROME  anditsNEIGHBOURHOOD. 

An  Illustrated  Handbook  to  the  Ruins  in  the  City  and  the  Campagna, 
for  the  use  of  Travellers.  By  Robert  Burn,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Author  of  "  Rome  and  the  Campagna." 
With  numerous  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans,  7s.  6d.  Also  Pocket 
Edition,  7s.  6d. 

New  Volumes  of  Bonn's  Libraries. 

VOL.  II.  OF  SWIFT'S  PROSE  WORKS. 

THE  JOURNAL  to  STELLA.     Edited  by 

F.  Ryland,  M.A.  With  a  Facsimile  Letter  and  2  Portraits  of 
Stella.    3s.  6d. 

THE  WORKS  of  GEORGE  BERKELEY, 

Bishop  of  Cloyne.  Edited  by  George  Sampson.  With  a  Biographical 
Introduction  by  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.  3  vols.  5s. 
each.  [Vol.  I.  ready. 

London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN'S  LIST. 


New  Volume  of  "The  Masters  of  Medicine"  Series. 

Edited  by  ERNEST  HART,  D.C.L.,  Editor  of  "  The  British  Medical  Journal." 
Each  with  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

WILLIAM   HARVEY.     By  D'Arcy  Power. 

[Ready  Nov.  8. 

Volume  I.  recently  issued. 
JOHN  HUNTER.    By  Stephen  Paget.  With 

Introduction  by  Sir  James  Paget.    With  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 
"  It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  Mr.  Paget  should  have  been  intrusted  with  the  pre- 
paration of  a  Life  of  Hunter,  and  the  introduction  by  Sir  James  Paget  adds  to  the 
value  of  a  really  valuable  work.     The  book  teems  with  good  stories,  yet  Mr.  Paget 
has  performed  his  task  with  zeal  tempered  with  judgment.*' — Literature. 


Ready  Nov.  8. 

LIVES  Of  GREAT  ITALIANS.    By  Frank 

Horridge.    With  8  Illustrations,  large  crown  8vo.  cloth.  7s.  6d. 
Contents:  i.  Dante— 2.  Petrarch— 3.  Cainagola -4.  Macchiavelli— 5.  Michael 
Angelo  —  6.    Galileo  —  7.    Carlo   Goldoni  —  8.    Alfieri  —  9.   Cavour  —  10.  Victor 
Emmanuel. 


RAPARA 

the  State.    By  Archibald  Forsyth 


Ready  Nov.  8. 
or,  the  Rights  of  the  Individual  in 


Small  demy  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 


New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  "  Nancy  Noon." 
THE   TORMENTOR.     By  Benjamin  Swift. 

Author  of  "  Nancy  Noon."    Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library.  6s. 
"  Will  be  appreciated  by  the  few  to  whom  the  flavour  of  literature  is  as  honey  on 
the  tongue." — Daily  Chronicle. 


THE  PEOPLE  of  CLOPTON.    By  George 

Bartram.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  6s. 
11  Mr.  Bartram  has  written  a  very  remarkable  book,  his  poaching  scenes  especially 
are  narrated  with  a  zest  and  vigour,  which  one's  memory  cannot  easily  parallel  from 
our  Literature.    If  this  is  a  first  book  it  bears  promise  to  bring  Mr.  Bartram's  name 
into  considerable  prominence  within  the  next  few  years." — Literature. 


HUGH 


Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  New  Novel. 
WYNNE  :    Free  Quaker,  sometime 


Brevet  Lt  -Col.  on  the  Staff  of  his  Excellency  General  Washington.  Unwin's 
Green  Cloth  Library.  6s. 
"  Is  so  told  that  the  interest  at  no  time  flags.    Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  deserves  our 
thanks  for  an  admirable  piece  of  work.''  —  Literature. 


THE   PRIVATE   PAPERS   of  WILLIAM 

W1LBERFORCE.    Collected  ard  Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  Mrs.  Wil- 
uerforce,  of  Lavington.    Photogravure  and  other  Illustrations,  cloth,  12s. 
"The  volume  as  it  stands  is  so  full  of  intrinsic  interest  that  it  almost  dispenses 
with  the  services  of  an  editor." — Times,  in  a  column  and  a  half  review. 


THE  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  MR.  ENDY- 

MION   PORTER  :  sometime   Gentleman  of  the   Bedchamber  to  King 
Charles  the  First.    By  Dorothea  Townshend.    With  Photogravure  and 
other  Illustrations,  demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  11s. 
"  It  is  no'  only  State  secrets  that  lie  buried  beneath  the  dust  of  our  national 
archives.    That  this  dust  also  covers  many  a  secret  of  the  human  heart  is  proved  by 
the  diggings  and  discoveries  as  in  a  Klondyke  land  of  human  passion,  whereof 
Mrs.  Townshend  has  embodied  its  results  in  the  handsomely  turned  out  volume 
before  us." — Daily  Chronicle. 


New  Book  by  the  Author  of  "How  to  be  Happy 
though  Married." 

THE  LOVE  AFFAIRS  of  SOME  FAMOUS 

MEN.    By  Rev.  E.  J.  Hardy,  M.A.    Cloth  gilt,  6s. 


The  November  Part  now  ready. 

nnCMnDni  IO  ■  AN  INTERNATIONAL  and  TRI-LING UAL 
LrUOiVIUrULIO  .  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  F.  ORTMANS. 

Price  2s.  6cl.  Contents. 

The  Death  of  Demetri.  E.  F.  Benson-  Old  Samoan  Days.  Louis  Becke 
—A  Danish  Poet.  E.  F.  L.  Robertson — Moscow.  Arthur  Symons— Italian 
Literature.  Helen  Zimmern  and  Enrico  Corrandini — The  Globe  and  the 
Island.    Henry  Norman. 

La  Silencieuse.  J.  H.  Rosney— Marie-Antoinette.  Mme.  Ardvede  Barine 
— Les  Hollandais  a  Java.  Joseph  Chailley-Bert — Un  Projet  Inndit  de 
Dumouriez.  Paul  Bonnfon — Le  Mouvement  Litteraire  dans  les  Pays- 
Bas.    R.  Candiani — Revue  du  Mois.    Francois  de  Pressense'. 

Digitalis.  J.  J.  David— Grossherzocin  Sophie  von  Sachsen.  Kuno  Fischer 
— Die  eingeborene  Tagespressb  in  China  und  Japan  und  ihre  Vorlaufer. 
M.  t.  Brandt— Aus  Moltkes  militarischer  Correspondenz.  I.  von  Verdy 
du  Vernois— Die  soctalen  Aufgaben  des  modernen  Staates.  Rudolf  Sohn — 
Politisches  in  Deutscher  Beleuchtung.    "  Ignotus." 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


EIGHTH  THOUSAND. 

ALFRED  LORD  TENNYSON  :  a  Memoir. 

By  bis  Son.  With  Photogravure  Portraits  of  Lord  Tennyson,  Lady  Tenny- 
son, Sec.  Facsimiles  of  Portions  of  Poems,  and  Illustrations  after  Pictures  by 
G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  Samuel  Laurence,  Mrs.  AMingham,  Richard  Doyle, 
Biscombe  Gardner,  &c.    2  vols,  medium  8vo.  36s.  net. 

TENNYSON'S  POETICAL  WORKS.    People's  Edition, 

in  23  volumes,  cloth,  in  cloth  case,  25s.  net.  Leather,  in  cloth  cabinet, 
37s.  net. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

CORLEONE  :   a  Tale  of  Sicily.    In  2  vols,  globe  8vo. 

I2S. 

Volume  IV.  now  ready. 

LIFE  Of  NAPOLEON   BONAPARTE.     By  Professor 

W.  M.  Sloane,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.  Illustrated.  In  20  Parts  at  4s.  net  each, 
or  in  4  vols,  at  24s.  net  each.    Supplied  only  in  Sets. 

Also  ready,  Vols.  1.  III.,  and  Parts  1  14. 
Subscriptions  (sent  through  a  bookseller)  will  be  received  at  any  time,  and  the 
volumes  or  parts  delivered  at  such  intervals  as  may  be  convenient  to  the  subscriber. 

HUGH  THOMSON'S  NEW  VOLUME. 

MANSFIELD  PARK.    By  Jane  Austen.   With  40  Illus- 

trations  by  Hugh  Thomson,  and  an  Introduction  by  Austin  Dobson. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  uncut  edges,  3s.  6d.  "Peacock"  Edition.  Cloth 
elegant,  5s.  [Illustrated  Standard  Novels. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

"  CAPTAINS  COURAGEOUS  :  "  a  Story  of  the  Grand 

Banks.     By  Rudyard  Kitling.     Illustrated  by  I.  W.  Taber. 
TIMES.  — "  All  the  varied,  exciting  incidents  of  a  summer's  cod-fishing  are 
sketched  in  Mr.  Kipling's  best  manner." 

NEW  BOYS'  BOOK  BY  THE  HON.  J.  W.  FORTESCUE. 
Pott  4to.  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

THE  STORY  of  a  RED  DEER.    By  the  Hon.  J.  W. 

Fortescue. 

NEW  BOYS'  BOOK  BY  JOHN  BENNETT. 

MASTER   SKYLARK  :  a  Story  of  Shakspere's  Time.  By 

John  Bennett.  With  Illustrations  by  Reginald  R.  Birch.  Extra  crown 
8vo.  6s. 

Volumes  I.  and  II.  now  ready. 

THE    EVERSLEY    BIBLE.     Arranged  in  Paragraphs, 

with  an  Introduction  by  J.  W.  Mackail,  M.A.  In  Eight  Volumes,  to 
be  published  monthly.    Globe  8vo.  5s.  each. 

*»*  The  Text  is  that  of  the  Authorized  Version. 

Vol.    I.  GENESIS-NUMBERS. 

Vol.  II.  DEUTERONOMY -II.  SAMUEL. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  SILVANUS  P.  THOMPSON,  D.Sc. 

LIGHT,  VISIBLE  and  INVISIBLE  :  a  Series  of  Lectures 

delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  at  Christmas,  1896.  By 
Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  &c.  With  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.  6s.  net. 

8vo.  16s. 

AUSTRAL-ENGLISH  :  a  Dictionary  of  Australian  Words, 

Phrases,  and  Usages,  with  those  Aboriginal-Australian  and  Maori  Words 
which  have  become  incorporated  in  the  language  and  the  commoner  scientific 
words  that  have  had  their  origin  in  Australasia.  By  Edward  E.  Morris, 
M.A.  Oxon.,  Professor  of  English,  French,  and  German  Languages  and 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Melbourne. 

BY  SIR  ARCHIBALD  GEIKIE,  F.R.S. 

THE  FOUNDERS  of  GEOLOGY  :  a  Series  of  Lectures 

by  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  F.R.S. ,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxford,  &c.  Extra 
crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

ILLUSTRATED  STANDARD  NOVELS.-New  Volume. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  antique  paper,  3s.  6d.;  "  Peacock  "  Edition,  gilt  sides, 
back,  and  edges,  5s. 

NEWTON  FORSTER  ;  or,  the  Merchant  Service.  By 

Captain  Marryat.  Illustrated  by  E.  J.  Sullivan.  With  an  Introduction 
by  David  Hannav. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITIONS. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

THE  RALSTONS.     By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 

ACADEMY.— "  A  book  to  be  read,  and  read  more  than  once." 

CASA  BRACCIO.     By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 

GUARDIAN.—"  A  very  powerful  tragedy  and  a  finished  work  of  art." 


ESSAYS  MODERN. 


Globe  8vo.  5s. 

By  F.  W. 


H. 


Myers. 

[Eversley  Series. 
THIRD  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

EVIL    and    EVOLUTION  :   an   Attempt  to  turn  the 

Light  of  Modern  Science  on  to  the  Ancient  Mystery  of  Evil.    By  the  Author 

of    The  Social  Horizon."    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
CHURCH  TIMES.—"  There  can  be  no  question  about  the  courage,  or  the 
keen  logic  and  the  lucid  style  of  this  fascinating  treatment  of  a  problem  which  is  of 
pathetic  interest  to  all  of  us." 
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MR.  WM.  HEINEMANN  S  PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr.  HEINEMANN  begs  to  announce  that 

SARAH  GRAND'S  NEW  NOVEL, 

THE  BETH  BOOK: 

Being  a  Study  from  the  Life  of  Elizabeth 
Caldwell  Maclure,  a  Woman  of  Genius, 
is  now  ready,  in  one  volume,  price  Six 
Shillings. 

NEW  LETTERS  OF   NAPOLEON  I. 

Omitted  from  the  Collection  published  under  the  auspices  of 
Napoleon  III. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Lady  MARY  LOYD. 

1  vol.  demy  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  15s.  net.  [Nov.  8. 

The  SPECTA  TOR.—"  These  letters  amaze,  even  frighten  the  reader.  Here  Napoleon  is  revealed  in  his 
most  Napoleonic  guise,  and  his  character  loses  nothing  by  the  revelation.  The  style  in  which  they  are  written 
is  a  model  of  conciseness  and  suitability.  The  writer  who  should  strive  to  get  the  greatest  effect  out  of  the  fewest 
words  could  not  do  better  than  study  these  incomparable  despatches." 

LITERATURES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Vol.  III.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By 

Edmund  Gosse,  Hon.  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
The  DAILY  CHRONICLE. — "  Mr.  Gosse  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  bringing  into  focus  and 
proportion  the  salient  features  of  his  vast  and  varied  theme.    We  have  the  book  not  only  with  pleasure,  but  with 
a  singular  emotion.    His  criticism  is  generally  sympathetic,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  always  sober." 

Vol.  II.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  HISTORY   OF  FRENCH   LITERATURE.    By  Edward 

Dowden,  D.C.L  ,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Oratory  and  EnglUh  Literature  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

The  ATHEN.EUM. — -'A  history  for  lovers  of  literature  ;  it  gives  us  a  more  sympathetic  notion  of  the 
spirit  of  French  writers  than  any  book  which  has  been  written  in  English.  Certainly  the  best  history  of  French 
literature  in  the  English  language." 

The  SA  TURDA  Y  REVI EW. — "  A  history  of  literature  as  histories  of  literature  should  be  written." 

THOMAS  AND   MATTHEW  ARNOLD  :  and  their  Influence 

on  English  Education.  By  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  LL.D.,  formerly  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Training 
Colleges.    1  vol.  crown  8vo.  5s.  [Great  Educators. 

The  A  THENsE  UM. — 11  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  has  done  his  work  well.  In  dealing  with  the  educational  side  of 
both  men  he  is  at  his  best,  and  all  teachers  should  read  and  mark  Chapters  III.,  IV.,  V.,  IX.,  and  X." 


SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 


POEMS  FROM  THE  DIVAN  OF  HAFIZ.    Translated  fro 


m 


the  Persian  by  Gertrude  Lowthian  Bell,    i  vol.  5s. 


STUDIES  IN  FRANKNESS.    By  Charles  Whibley,  Author 

of  "  A  Book  of  Scoundrels."    1  vol.  7s.  6d. 

SIXTY  YEARS  OF  EMPIRE,  1837-1897  :  a  Review  of  the 

Period.  Contributions  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Mr.  John  Burns,  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell,  Mr.  Lionel 
Johnson,  &c,  and  many  Portraits  and  Diagrams.    1  vol.  crown  3vo.  6s.  [Great  Lives  and  Events. 

THE  NEW  AFRICA  :  a  Journey  up  the  Chobe  and  down  the 

Okovanga  Rivers.  By  Aurel  Schulz,  M.D.,  and  August  Hammar,  C.E.  i  vol.  demy  8vo.  with  70 
Illustrations  and  a  Map,  28s. 

The  TIMES. — "  There  is  not  a  pa  ^e  which  the  reader  need  regard  as  dull,  and  so  graphically  and  unpre- 
tentiously is  the  story  told  that  before  the  end  of  the  volume  is  reached  the  scene  and  circumstances  appear  to 
have  long  formed  a  part  of  the  familiar  knowledge  of  the  reader." 

THE    CHITRAL   CAMPAIGN.    A  Narrative  of  Events  in 

Chitral,  Swat,  and  Bajour.  By  H.  C.  Thomson.  With  over  50  Illustrations  reproduced  from  Photographs, 
and  important  Diagrams  and  Map.    Second  Edition,  demy  8vo.  14s.  net. 

The  STANDARD. — "  The  general  reader  will  be  glad  to  find  within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume,  not 
only  the  history  of  the  war,  but  also  a  digest  of  the  opinions  that  are  held  by  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  the 
policy  which  led  to  it." 

PETER  THE  GREAT.  By  K.  Waliszewski.  With>  Portrait. 

2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 

The  SA  TURDA  Y  REVIEW.—"  A  marvellous  story,  told  with  great  spirit." 


IN  THE 
PERMANENT  WAY, 

And  other  Stories. 

By    FLORA   ANNIE  STEEL, 
Author  of  "  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters." 

The  DAILY  MAIL. — "  The  spirit  of  India 
breathes  and  palpitates  in  every  line  of  these  stories. 
Richness  of  thought,  grace  of  expression,  and  depth 
of  feeling  and  sympathy  are  here  combined  with  mas- 
culine vigour,  and  with  a  dramatic  force  which  is 
hardly  less  than  tremendous.  Mr.  Kipling  perhaps 
excepted,  Mrs.  Steel  is  the  only  living  writer  to  whom 
we  can  look  for  such  stirring,  such  virile,  such  in- 
tensely human  stories  of  India." 

ST.  IVES.     By  R.  L.  Stevenson, 

Author  of  "  The  Ebb-Tide  "  &c.    Second  Edition. 

The  TIMES.—"  Neither  Stevenson  himself  nor  any 
one  else  has  eiven  us  a  better  example  of  a  dashing 
story,  full  of  life  and  colour  and  interest.  St.  Ives  is  a 
character  who  will  be  treasured  up  in  the  memory 
along  with  David  Balfour  and  Alan  Breck,  even  with 
D'Artagnan  and  the  Musketeers." 

THE     CHRISTIAN.      By  Hall 

Caine. 

Of  this  novel  Ten  Editions,  comprising 
123,000  Copies,  have  been  sold. 

The  SKETCH.  —  "  It  quivers  and  palpitates  with 
passion,  for  even  Mr.  Caine's  bitterest  detractors  can- 
not deny  that  he  is  the  possessor  of  that  rarest  of  all 
gifts — genius." 

LAST     STUDIES.      By  Hubert 

Crackanthorpe,  Author  of  "  Wreckage."  With 
an  Introduction  by  Henry  James,  and  a  Portrait. 

THE  GADFLY.    By  E.  L.  Voynich. 

The  .ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE. — "  A  very  strik- 
ingly original  romance,  which  will  hold  the  attention  of 
all  who  read  it,  and  establish  the  author's  reputation  at 
once  for  first-rate  dramatic  ability.  Exciting,  sinister, 
even  terrifying,  we  must  avow  it  to  be  a  work  of  real 
genius." 

THE     FREEDOM     OF  HENRY 

MEREDYTH.  By  M.  Hamilton,  Author  of 
"  McLeod  of  the  Camerons"  &c. 

The  OBSER  VER. — "  Miss  Hamilton  has  seldom 
written  to  better  advantage.  There  is  a  distinctly 
human  note  throughout,  and  the  author  displays  her 
insight  into  everyday  life  and  its  complications." 


MARIETTA'S     MARRIAGE.  By 


W.  E.  Norris,  Author  of 
Yellow"  &c. 


The  Dancer 


The  WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE.— "  Keen  ob- 
servation, delicate  discrimination,  a  pleasant,  quiet 
humour,  rare  power  of  drawing  characters  th^t  are 
both  absolutely  natural  and  interesting  to  study." 


WHAT  MAISIE  KNEW.   By  Henry 

James,  Author  of  "  The  Spoils  of  Poynton." 
Second  Edition. 

The  DAILY  CHRONtCLE—"  A  worl  of  art,  <o 
complex,  so  many-coloured,  so  variously  beautiful  !  It 
is  life  seen,  felt,  understood,  and  interpreted  by  a  rich 
imagination,  by  an  educated  temperament  ;  it  is  a  life 
sung  in  melodious  prose,  and  that,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the 
highest  romance." 

THE   GODS  ARRIVE.     By  Annie 

E.  Holdswokth,  Author  of  "  Joanna  Traill, 
Spinster." 

The  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. — "Bright,  who'e- 
some,  and  full  of  lite  and  movement.  Miss  Holdsworth 
has,  too,  a  very  witty  style." 


NOVELS   BY  TASMA. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

The  PENANCE  of  PORTIA  JAMES. 

A    KNIGHT     of    the  WHITE 
FEATHER. 

UNCLE  PIPER  of  PIPER'S  HILL 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Alphabet,  An  (W.  Nicholson)  (Two  Editions).  Heinemann. 
America,  North  (Vol.  I.)  (Samuel  E.  Dawson).  Stanford. 
American  Cousins,  The  (Sarah  Tytler).  Digby,  Long.  6s. 
Antiquary,  The  (November). 

Artist's  Letters  from  Japin,  An  (J.  La  Farge).    Unwin.  i&s. 
Assemblies  of  Hariri  (F.  Steingass).    Sampson  Low. 
Austral  English  (E.  E.  Morris).    Macmillan.  16s. 
Baptism  (D.  H.  D.  Wilkinson.)  Seeley. 
Barn  Stormers,  The  (C.  N.  Williamson).    Hutchinson.  6*. 
Battledown  Boys  (E.  Everett-Green).    Sunday  School  Union. 
Black  Disc,  The  (Albert  Lee).    Digby,  Long.  6*. 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  (James  Cornford).    Eyre  &  Spottiswoode.    ~s.  6d. 
Calendars  and  Christmas  Ca'ds.    Raphael  Tuck. 
Caniacs  of  Co.  Down,  The  (F.  O.  Fisher).    Jarrold.  cis. 
Canon,  The,  1S97  (R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham).    Mathews.  121. 
Catesby  (Anon).  Billing. 

Century  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  (November). 
Chapman's  Magazine  (November). 
Christ,  The  Life  of  (F.  W.  Farrar).    Part  I.  Cassell. 
Cinderella  Picture  Book  (W.  Crane).  Lane. 

Communism  in  Central  Europe  in  the  Time  of  the  Reformation  (Karl  Kantskv) 
Unwin.  J/* 

Consumption  :  How  to  Avoid  it  (B.  Schwarzbach).    Digby,  Long.    2s.  6d. 

Corleone  (F.  M.  Crawford)  (2  vols.).    Macmillan.  -lis. 

Cosmopolis  (November). 

Critic,  The  (R.  B.  Sheridan).  Dent. 

Critical  and  Exesetical  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  to  the 

Colossians  (T.  H.  Abbott).  Clark. 
Crockett  and  Bowie,  With  (Kirk  Munroe).    Blackie.  51. 
Currency,  The  Reform  of.    Effingham  Wilson. 
De  Quincey,  A  Selection  from  (Anon).  Simpkin. 
Death  of  Falstaff,  and  other  Poems  (L.  B.  Moore).  Cushing. 
Diaries.    Charles  Letts  &  Co. 

Elementary  Economics,  Outlines  of  (H.  J.  Davenport).    Macmillan.    y.  6d. 
Encyclopaedia  of  Sport,  The  (November). 
English  Masques  (Introduction  by  H.  A.  Evans).  Blackie. 
Englishwoman.  The  (November). 

Evolution  of  the  Idea  of  Old.  The  (Grant  Allen).    Richards.  20s. 

Falklands  (By  the  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  a  Prig  ").    Longmans.    10s.  6J. 

Fiery  Ordeal,  A  (Tasma).  Bentley. 

Flower  of  the  Mind,  The  (A.  Meynell).    Richards.  6s. 

For  Love  of  a  Bedouin  Maid  (Le  Voleur).    Hutchinson.  6s. 

Fortnightly  Review,  The  (November). 

Gainsborough,  Thomas  (Mrs.  Arthur  Bell).    Bell.  25*. 

Genealogical  Magazine,  The  (November). 

Geographical  Journal,  The  (November). 
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BIMETALLISM  EXPLAINED.    By  W.  T. 

Rothwell.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  says  : — "  There  is  no  aspect  of  the  subject  that  has 

escaped  Mr.  Rothwell's  attention  in  the  volume  before  us  Justifies  the  author's 

claim  that  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  full  understanding  of  the  question  is  to  be 
found  in  its  pages." 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Ltd.,  London. 


READY  IN  DECEMBER. 

A  NEW  DICTIONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  BIOGRAPHY. 


CHAMBERS'S 

BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY, 

Dealing  with  Fifteen  Thousand  Celebrities  of  all  Nations  from  the 
remotest  times  to  the  present  day ;  with  copious  Bibliographies 
and  Pronunciations  of  the  Names. 

EDITED  BY 

DAVID  PATRICK,  LL.D., 

Editor  of  "Chambers's  Encyclopaedia," 

AND 

FRANCIS  HINDES  GROOME, 

Assistant  Editor  of  "Chambers's  Encyclopaedia." 


One  Volume,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d.  ;  half  morocco,  15s. 


W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,  Limited,  London  and  Edinburgh. 
TQOOKS. — HATCHARDS,    Booksellers    to    the  yueen, 

187  Piccadilly,  W. — Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 
All  trie  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.    Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

"DOOKS.— ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Bakfr's  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 

W.  THACKER  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS  &  EXPORTERS, 

2  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  will  be  pleased  to  consider  MSS.  in 
General  Literature  with  a  view  to  publication  in  book  form. — Address,  11  Publishing 
Department,"  W.  Thacker  &  Co.,  2  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Also  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Simla.    Established  1819. 
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THE  VICTORIAN  ERA  SERIES. 

In  monthly  crown  8vo.  volumes,  cloth  boards, 
2s.  6d.  each. 


THE  aim  of  this  series  is  to  form  an  authoritative,  scholarly,  and  attrac- 
tive record  of  the  great  movements  and  developments  of  the  age — in 
politics,  economics,  religion,  industry,  literature,  science,  and  art,  and  of 
the  life-work  of  its  typical  and  influential  men. 

Under  the  general  editorship  of  Mr.  J.  Holland  Rose,  M.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  the  individual  volumes  will  be 
contributed  by  leading  specialists  in  the  various  branches  of  knowledge 
which  fall  to  be  treated  in  this  series. 

The  volumes  will  be  published  successively  on  the  15th  of  each 
month. 

On  Nov.  i$th. — THE  RISE  OF  DEMOCRACY.  By 

J.  Holland  Rose,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

On  Dec.   15^.— THE  ANGLICAN   REVIVAL.  By 

J.  H.  Overton,  D.D. ,  Rector  of  Epworth  and  Canon  of  Lincoln. 


Arrangements  have  also  been  completed  for  the  following  volumes  : — . 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY.    By  the  Very  Rev.  C.  W.  Stubbs,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Ely. 

THE  GROWTH  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BRITISH 

COLONIES,  1837-1897.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Greswell,  M.A. 

THE  FREE  TRADE  MOVEMENT  AND  ITS  RESULTS.  By 

G.  Armitage  Smith. 

JOHN  BRIGHT.    By  C.  A.  Vince,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Christ's 

College,  Cambridge. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  LONDON,  1837-1897.    By  G.  Laurence 

GOMME. 

CHARLES  DICKENS.    By  George  Gissing. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION.    By  H.  Holm  an,  M.A.,  one  of  H.M. 

Inspectors  of  Schools. 

RECENT  ADVANCES  IN  ASTRONOMY.    By  A.  H.  Fison, 

D.Sc. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE.    By  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  M.A. 


The 


London  :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Limited,  Old  Bailey. 

ELLIOT  STOCK'S  NEW  LIST. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED    WORK  ON  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 
In  demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  price  ios.  6d. 

EAST  ANGLIA  and  the  GREAT  CIVIL  WAR. 

Rising  of  Cromwell's  Ironsides  in  the  Associated  Counties  of  Cambridge, 
Huntingdon,  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Hertford.    With  Appen- 
dices and  Illustrations.    By  Alfred  Kingston,  F.R.Hist.S.,  Author  of 
"  Hertfordshire  during  the  Great  Civil  War." 
A  NEW  BOOK  OF  ILLUSTRATION  FROM  FRESH  SOURCES. 
In  handsome  demy  8vo.  tastefully  printed  and  bound  in  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

LESSONS  FROM  LIFE  (Animal  and  Human),  being 

a  Collection  of  Curious  and  Interesting  Facts  and  Phenomena  concerning  the 
Nature,  Functions,  Relations  and  Ministries  of  Men  and  Animals,  arranged 
as  Illustrations  of  Social,  Moral  and  Religious  Truths  and  Principles.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Hugh  Macmillan,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "  Bible  Teachings 
in  Nature,'  "The  Vine,"  &c,  &c. 

In  crown  8vo.  bound  in  cloth,  price  5s. 
Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M. P.,  F.R.S., 
LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

The  BUILDING  of  the  INTELLECT :  a  Contribution 

towards  Scientific  Method  in  Education.    By  Douglas  M.  Gane,  Author  of 
"  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  in  1885.*' 
"A  vigorous  and  unconventional  exposition  of  the  scientific  method  in  educa- 
tion."— Speaker. 

"  A  very  thoughtful  and  suggestive  book  on  education.  Well  worthy  of  the  study 
of  all  who  are  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  young." — Glasgow  Herald. 

A   NEW  NOVEL. 
In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5s. 

A  BOOK  WITHOUT  a  MAN.     A  Story  by  Agnes 

Grozier  Herbertson. 
"  Daintily  imagined  and  prettily  written." — Black  and  White. 

In  foolscap  4to.  cloth,  illustrated,  price  5s. 

CANDLEWICKS  :  a  Year  of  Thoughts  and  Fancies.  By 

Caroline  Tilbury. 
"  These  thoughts  and  fancies  are  just  keynotes  to  which  the  life  mu?ic  of  a  day 
may  be  attuned.    The  book  is  one  to  be  prized.    A  number  of  delicate  fern  studies 
serve  as  illustrations,  and  these  appear  in  harmony  with  the  gentle  character  of  the 
literary  contents." — Dundee  Advertiser, 

In  paper  cover,  is. 

MEMOIRS  of  a  MISTAKEN  LIFE.    By  an  Octo- 

genarian  Actor.    An  Autobiography. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  VERSE. 
In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5s. 

IN  LONDON  :  and  other  Poems.    By  C.  J.  Shearer, 

Author  of  "A  Family  of  Quality"  and  "On  Heather  Hills." 
"  A  clever  collection  of  poems.    This  book  will  be  welcomed  bv  those  who  delight 
in  high-class  literature.    Mr.  Shearer  in  his  verses  proves  himself  a  poet  and  a 
scholar." — Public  Opinion. 

"  The  volume  is  a  pleasant  and  attractive  one.  The  style  is  lucid,  simple,  and 
directly  to  the  poin1."  —  Weekly  Sun. 

"Contains  numerous  pieces  of  considerable,  and  one  or  two  poems  of  exceptional 
worth." — Dundee  Advertiser. 

Tn  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  3s.  6d.  net. 

LAYS  OF  LOVE  AND  LIBERTY.     By   James  A. 

Mackereth. 
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LAWRENCE  &  BULLEN'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


TO  BE  COMPLETED  IN  TWO  VOLUMES. 
The  PUBLISHERS  beg  to  announce  that  VOLUME  I.  of 

THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  SPORT,    Edited  by  the 

Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  Hedley  Peek,  and  F.  G.  Aflalo,  will 
be  ready  in  November,  price  25s.  in  buckram. 

*;>      1  he  Encyclopaedia  of  Sport  "  is  also  kept  in  leather  binding. 


Uniform  with  Messrs.  Lawrence  &  Bulten's  Edition  of  "  Rabelais 
Decameron,"  "  Straparola,"  and  "  Masuccio." 


'The 


SER  GIOVANNI  FIORENTINO.— THE  PECORONE. 

Translated  for  the  first  time  into  English  by  W.  G.  Waters,  with  11  Plates 
by  E.  R.  Hughe*.    Imperial  8vo.  {In  November. 

This  Edition  will  be  limited  to  600  Copies,  price  £2  2s.  net,  and  no  Copies  on 
Japanese  vellum,  with  an  extra  Plate,  price  £4.  4s.  net. 

A  prospectus  will  be  sent  on  application. 

OLD  CREOLE  DAYS.    By  George  W.  Cable.  Illus- 

tration-;  by  Albert  Herber.    Royal  8vo.  21s.  net. 

With  8  Full  page  Photogravures,  and  many  photogravures  in  the  Text  after 
Albert  Herber. 

THE    ANGLERS'  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and 
F.  G.  AFLALO.  Illustrated. 

Vol.     I.  COARSE  FISH.     By  C.  H.  WheeLEY.     5s.  [Ready. 

Vol.  II.  SEA-FISH.    By  F.  G.  Aflalo.    5s.  [Ready. 
Vol.  III.  PIKE  AND  PERCH.    By  Alfred  Jardine.  5s. 

[November. 

Vol.  IV.  SALMON  AND  SEA-TROUT.      By  Right  Hon.  Sir 

Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Vol.    V.  TROUT,  CHAR,  &e.    By  T.  D.  Croft. 

Each  volume  will  consist  of  about  250  pages,  crown  8vo.,  and  will  be  fully  illus- 
trated with  drawings  of  the  various  tackles  (some  of  which  delineate  improvements, 
hitherto  unpublished,  by  the  authors)  described  in  the  text.  Mr.  H.  Stannard  has 
been  commissioned  to  draw  figures  of  the  more  important  fish. 

Other  Volumes  of  the  Series  will  be  announced  later. 

THE    SPORTSMAN'S    POCKET  SERIES. 

The  Publishers  beg  to  announce  a  Series  of  Sporting  Books,  well  printed  on  good 
paper,  fully  Illustrated,  and  01  a  handy  size.    Bound  in  scarlet  cloth,  is.  per  vol. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  HANDLEY  CROSS.  By  Robert  Surtees. 

With  100  Illustrations  by  John  Leech. 

THE   SUFFOLK   SPORTING  SERIES. 

Concise  Handbooks  (by  the  best  writers)  on  various  branches  of  Sport  ;  reprinted, 
with  slight  alterations,  from  "THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  SPORT."  Pro- 
fusely Illustrated,  in  paper  cover,  6d.  ;  in  cloth,  is. 

(1)  CRICKET.    By  W.  J.  Ford.    With  Contributions  by  F.  G.  J. 

Ford,  Tom  Richardson,  and  M.  C.  Kemp. 

(2)  FOOTBALL.    By  A.  Budd  and  C.  B.  Fry.    With  a  Contri- 
tution  on  American  Football  by  Theodore  Andrea  Cook. 

(3)  CYCLING.    By  II.  Graves,  G.  Lacy  Hillier,  and  Susan 

Countess  of  Malmesbury. 

(4)  GOLF.    By  Garden  G.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Mackern. 

*»'  Other  Handbooks  will  be  announced  later. 

NOVELS   AND  TALES. 
HUMAN  ODDS  and  ENDS  :  Stories  and  Sketches.  By 

George  Gissing.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Ready. 

AMONG  THORNS.    By  Noel  Ainslie,  Author  of  "An 

Erring  Pilgrimage."    Crown  8vo.  6s.  [In  a  Jezu  days. 

WOLFVILLE.    By  Alfred  Henry  Lewis  (Dan  Quinn). 

Illustrated  by  Frederic  Remington.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Ready. 

CERTAIN  PERSONAL  MATTERS.    By  H.  G.  Wells- 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  [Ready. 

NEMA  and  OTHER  STORIES.    By  Hedley  Peek, 

Author  of  "  The  Chariot  of  the  Flesh."     Illustrated  by  C.  E.  Brock.  Third 
Edition,  8vo.  3s.  6d.  [Ready. 
*$*  With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  24  Full-page  Illustrations  (besides 

others  in  the  text).    A  few  large  paper  copies  of  the  First  Edition  may  still  be 

obtained. 

THE  SILVER  FOX :  a  Hunting  Story.   By  Martin  Ross 

and  E.  02.  Somerville.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  [Ready. 


OUR  FAVOURITE  SONGBIRDS.    By  Charles  Dixon. 

Illustrated  by  Henry  Stannard.    Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

*«•  Spirited  Sketches  of  Life  in  the  Far  West. 

MINUSCULA  :  a  Book  of  Poems.   By  F.  W.  Bourdillon. 

i2mo.  5s. 

NEW   VOLUMES   OF   THE    MUSES'  LIBRARY. 
THE  POEMS  of  SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE. 

Edited  by  Richard  Garnett,  C.B.,  LL.D.    ismo.  5s.  net. 

THE    POEMS   of    THOMAS   CAREW.      Edited  by 

Arthur  Vincent,    ismo.  5s.  net. 

*V*  Also  100  copies  on  large  paper. 


THE  MAGIC  MIRROR  of  MICHAEL  NOSTRADAMUS, 

and  the  Infallible  Divination  by  Means  of  Figures  of  Arithmomancy.  By 
Count  Cagliostro.    Crown  8vo. 

A   MEDIEVAL    GARLAND  :  a  Translation,  by  May 

Tomlinson,  of  Madame  James  Darmesteter's  (Mary  Robinson's)  "  Margue- 
rites du  Temps  PasseV'    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


London  :  LAWRENCE  &  BULLEN,  Limited, 
.  1 6  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


PART  I.    NOW  READY. 

THE  LIFE  OF  OUR  LORD  JESUS 
CHRIST. 

Illustrated  by  over  500  Pictures — 380  Water-Colour  Drawings  and  150  Pen-and- 
ink  Sketches. 

By  JAMES  TISSOT. 

ENGLISH  EDITION.  Dedicated  by  special  permission  to  the  Right  Hon 
W.  E.  Gladstone.  2  vols,  of  about  300  pages  each,  printed  on  the  best  paper,  large 
imperial  4to.,  500  Illustrations,  cloth,  £12  12s.  net  ;  leather,  £1^  13s.  net.  Also  the 
two  books  in  Six  Parts  each,  altogether  Twelve  Monthly  Parts,  price  One  Guinea 
each  net.    The  First  Part,  *'  The  Childhood  of  Christ,"  now  ready. 

Subscriptions  can  only  be  taken  for  the  Complete  Work,  and  will  be  payable  on 
delivery  of  each  Monthly  Part.  The  names  of  subscribers  received  before  com- 
pletion of  the  work  will  be  printed  in  the  volume. 


NEW  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE. 

THE  PIONEERS  of  the  KLONDYKE  :  being 

an  Account  of  Two  Years'  Police  Service  on  the  Yukon.  Narrated  by 
M.  H.  E.  Hayne,  of  the  North-West  Mounted  Police,  and  recorded  by 
H.  West  Taylor.  Illustrated  by  Photographs  taken  on  the  spot  by  the 
Narrator.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

ROUGHING  it  in  SIBERIA  :  with  some  Account  of  the 

Trans-Siberian  Railway  and  the  Gold  Mining  Industry  of  Asiatic  Russia.  By 
Robert  Louis  Jefferson,  Author  of  "Awheel  to  Moscow"  &c.  With 
Map  and  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

THE  FAROE  ISLANDS.    By  J.  Russell- Jeaffreson, 

F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  "  The  Most  Northerly  Hospital  in  the  World,"  "  Sport 
in  Iceland  and  Spitzbergen,"  &c.    With  Map  and  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo. 

The  author  records  his  personal  experiences  during  a  summer  tour  in  the  Faroes, 
and  gives  an  historical  account  of  the  Islands,  together  with  a  detailed  description 
of  the  whaling  and  other  industries.  Sport,  both  with  rod  and  gun,  forms  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  volume,  and  there  is  no  stint  of  anecdote,  incident,  and 
adventure.    [Nearly  ready. 

NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 
THE  TWO  CAPTAINS.    By  W.  Clark  Russell,  Author 

of  "The  Wreck  of  the  '  Grosvenor '  "  &c.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  with  4  Full-page 
Illustrations,  6s. 

The  ACADEMY  says : — "A  typical  Clark  Russell,  with  a  moving  plot  and 
plenty  of  incident." 

The  SCOTSMAN  says  : — "  The  story  is  admirably  constructed  It  ought 

to  rank  highly  among  the  author's  numerous  works." 

HERNANI  the  JEW  :  a  Story  of  Russian  Oppression, 

By  A.  N.  Homer,  Author  of  "The  Richest  Merchant  in  Rotterdam.' 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

THE  CARSTAIRS  of  CASTLE  CRAIG  :  a  Chronicle. 

Edited  from  the  Notes  of  John  Ffoulke  Carstairs,  Esq.  By  Hartley 
Carmichael,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  Rooted  in  Dishonour."  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  6s. 

THE  GREAT  K.  &  A.  TRAIN  ROBBERY.    By  Paul 

Leicester  Ford,  Author  of  "The  Honourable  Peter  Stirling."  Now  in 
its  Twenty-first  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  with  Frontispiece  and  Title-page  in 
Red  and  Black,  cloth,  5s. 


TWO  NEW  STORIES  BY  JULES  VERNE. 
FOR  the   FLAG.     With  over  40  Illustrations.  Large 

crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 
The  story  hinges  upon  the  extraordinary  adventures  of  a  mad  French  inventor 
who  has  imagined  a  diabolical  engine  of  war  that  in  its  explosive  effects  surpasses 
anything  in  this  direction  ever  conceived  by  mortal  man. 

CLOVIS    DARDENTOR.     With  over  40  Illustrations. 

Large  crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 
"  Clovis  Dardentor  "  is  a  story  of  travel  and  adventure  in  Algeria,  told  with  a 
humour  as  irresistible  as  it  is  contagious. 

MR.  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL'S  FAMOUS  NOVEL, 

THE  WRECK  of  the  "  GROSVENOR,"  is  about  to  be 

issued  for  a  limited  period  at  Sixpence,  uniform  ivitk  Blackmore  s 
"  Lorna  Doone." 

Now  ready,  price  One  Shilling. 

SCRIBMEI£'S  MAGAZINE. 

NOVEMBER  NUMBER.  Contents; 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  A  WHEAT  FARM.  William  Allen  White.  (The 
Conduct  of  Great  Businesses — Seventh  Paper.)    With  18  Illustrations. 

THE  WORKERS.  Walter  A.  Wyckoff.  An  Experiment  in  Reality.  IV. 
The  Farm-hand.    With  Full-page  Illustration  (Frontispiece). 

WITH  DOG  AND  GUN.    A.  B.  Frost.    6  Full-page  Illustrations. 

CITY  VISTAS.    Edith  M.  Thomas.    With  Illustration. 

NO  CONTINUING  CITY.  Blanche  Willis  Howard.  With  14  Illustration^ 
by  Rend  Reinicke. 

THE  COUNTRY  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA.    William  B.  Bigelow.  With 

many  Illustrations  of  Typical  Churches. 
UNUSUAL  USES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY— 

I.  AERIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY.    Gilbert  Totten  Woglom.  Illustrated 

with  Photographs. 

II.  NIGHT   PHOTOGRAPHY.     James  B.  Carrington.  Illustrated 

with  reproductions  of  actual  night  pictures. 
CONFESSIONS  OF  A  COLLEGE  PROFESSOR. 

"THE  DURKET  SPERRET."  Sarah  Barnwell  Elliott.  Chapters  XIII.- 
XX.  (Conclusion.) 

London  :  SAMPSON  LOW,   MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  Limited, 
St.  Dunstan's  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education. 


AN  APPEAL  ON  BEHALF 


CHURCH  SCHOOLS  OF  LONDON. 


\X7"E,  the  undersigned  members  and  supporters  of  the 
London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  appeal  most 
earnestly  to  Churchmen,  and  to  all  who  value  the  preserva- 
tion of  Christian  Education  in  our  Public  Elementary 
Schools,  for  funds  to  enable  the  Diocesan  Board  to  main- 
tain in  efficiency  the  work  in  which  it  has  been  engaged  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  to  place  that  work  upon  a 
more  permanent  financial  footing. 

We  have  every  reason  to  expect  that,  during  the  coming 
year,  Voluntary  schools  will  receive  from  the  Legislature,  in 
some  form  or  another,  the  assistance  they  both  need  and 
deserve.  We  are  therefore  anxious  that  the  Schools  de- 
pendent upon  the  Board  for  support  may  be  in  a  position 
to  take  the  utmost  advantage  of  that  relief. 

There  are  many  schools  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  Diocese 
which  have  long  been  maintained  by  the  most  praise- 
worthy exertions  of  Churchmen,  in  the  face  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  and  of  severe  pressure.  The  Diocesan  Board 
has,  from  time  to  time,  been  compelled  to  undertake  the 
financial  management  of  twenty-two  such  schools,  with 
fifty-six  departments,  and  more  than  13,000  children  on 
the  books,  in  order  to  give  relief  to  the  local  managers,  and 
so  prevent  their  abandonment.  The  majority  of  these,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  our  Church  Schools,  are  among  the  most 
popular  and  efficient  within  the  London  School  Board 
area ;  and  to  lose  any  of  them  would  be  little  short  of 
disastrous  to  the  cause  of  religious  education. 

It  has  been  carefully  estimated  that,  to  meet  the  present 
need,  a  sum  of  ^6,000  is  absolutely  required.  We  there- 
fore earnestly  commend  the  London  Diocesan  Board  and 
its  work  to  the  sympathy  and  liberal  support  of  the  Church- 
people  of  London  ;  and  we  would  impress  upon  them  that, 
if  liberal  assistance  is  promptly  forthcoming,  the  relief  so 
given  will  be  permanent  in  its  effect. 

Northumberland. 

Westminster. 

Winchilsea. 

Aldenham. 

Egerton  of  Tatton. 

Grimthorpe. 

G.  G.  Bradley,  Dean  of  Westminster. 
T.  Dyke  Acland. 

Francis  S.  Powell,  M.P. 

Edward  Carr  Glyn,  Vicar  of  Kensington  and  Rural  Dean. 
John  G.  Talbot,  M.P. 

W.  H.  Barlow,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Islington  and  Rural  Dean. 

E.  A.  Eardley-Wilmot,  Prebendary  of  Wells  and  Vicar  of 

St.  Jude's,  South  Kensington. 

H.  W.  P.  Richards,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  and  Rector  of 

St.  Giles-in-the-Fields. 
David  Anderson,  Rector  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square. 
Richard  Benyon,  J.P.  for  Berks. 
William  Bousfield,  20  Hyde  Park  Gate,  W. 
Richard  Foster,  48  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

F.  B.  Palmer,  Glaisdale,  Streatham,  S.W. 
H.  W.  Prescott,  50  Cornhill,  E.C. 

J.  A.  Shaw  Stewart,  71  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 

G.  A.  Spottiswoode,  3  Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 


THE  CLAIMS  OF 
VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS. 


Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  to  the  General  and  Poor  Schools 
Relief  Fund  of  the  London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  should  be  made 
payable  to  John  Hill,  Esq.,  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Board,  Church 
House,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W. ,  or  may  be  paid  through  Lloyds 
Bank,  Limited  (Herries,  Farquhar  Branch),  16  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
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Present  controversy  on  the  claims  of  Voluntary  schools  has  had,  at 
least,  two  indisputably  good  results.  The  public  has  clearly  seen  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  Church's  past  services  to  elementary  education, 
and  the  Church  has  learnt  to  measure  her  future  task,  and  to  take  heart 
for  it. 

We  write  on  behalf  of  a  district  which  has  claims  upon  the  nation 
second  to  none,  and  in  which  the  educational  work  of  the  Church  is 
beset  with  such  special  difficulties  that  men's  hearts  may  easily  fail  them 
in  its  contemplation. 

The  Diocese  of  Rochester  contains,  besides  Chatham,  Gravesend, 
&c. ,  the  whole  area  of  South  London — many  miles  of  squalid  tenements, 
closely  packed  with  poor  and  struggling  workers,  far  removed  from  the 
few  districts  in  the  Diocese  which  are  able  to  give  them  help. 

What  the  importance  of  the  school  is  as  a  social,  civic,  and  re- 
ligious influence  in  such  a  region  needs  no  telling  ;  and  whatever  duty 
the  Church  has  in  regard  to  the  schools  must  be  here,  at  once,  most 
urgent  and  most  difficult. 

The  record  of  the  past  three  years  is  that,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
well-known  Circular  of  the  Department,  ,£125,000  has  been  given  and 
spent  by  Churchmen  in  the  diocese  upon  fabrics  alone  ;  and  what 
were,  in  some  cases,  dingy,  ill-ventilated  buildings,  have  been  trans- 
formed into  bright  and  wholesome  schools. 

The  task  thus  laid  upon  the  Church  was  heavy,  because  she  had 
been  at  work  educating  the  poor  long  before  any  Stale  aid  was  given — 
in  some  cases  even  in  the  last  century — so  the  buildings  were  often 
antiquated,  and  that  especially  in  parishes  such  as  those  on  the  river 
bank,  which,  because  they  were  the  oldest  centres  of  population,  had 
become  the  poorest. 

This  heavy  work  would  have  been  impossible  if  the  Diocesan  Board 
of  Education  had  not  been  able  (besides  much  indirect  aid  and  en- 
couragement) to  make  grants  which  have  amounted  to  ,£3,583. 

Now,  as  to  the  future. 

We  need  £1,000  to  complete  the  work  of  defence  and  repair,  by 
paying  grants,  which  we  have  conditionally  promised,  and  relieving 
managers  who  have  pledged  their  private  resources  to  architects  and 
builders. 

But  we  would  fain  also  recover  lost  ground.  In  the  panic  after 
1870  the  Diocese  lost  about  fifty  schools  (in  the  last  thirteen  years  she 
has  only  lost  three).  We  are  inquiring  into  the  condition  and  present 
use  of  these  buildings.  We  hope  to  recover  some  of  them.  It  would 
immensely  assist  us  to  do  so  if  a  few  Churchmen  would  promise  us  a 
definite  sum,  upon  which  we  could  make  a  proportionate  claim  for 
every  reopened  school. 

And  then  there  is  new  ground.  What  that  means,  an  hour  or  so 
spent  in  Battersea,  Greenwich,  Plumstead,  and  many  other  districts 
would  quickly  and  vividly  show,  by  the  token  of  a  vast  acreage  of 
newly  sprung  and  ever-extending  streets.  It  is  not  right  that,  in  such 
neighbourhoods,  all  the  parents  should  be  forced  to  send  their  children 
to  the  Board  schools  for  lack  of  Church  schools,  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  many  of  them  prefer  Church  schools,  even  where  the  premises  are 
homely,  and  they  only  have  tens,  where  the  Board  schools  have  hun- 
dreds, of  children. 

Since  1870,  seventy-two  new  parishes  have  been  formed  in  the 
Diocese,  but  only  sixteen  have  been  supplied  with  Church  schools. 
This  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  the  Church  and  endowment  have 
had  to  be  provided.  Some  of  the  new  parishes  are  now  anxious  to  have 
schools,  and  in  several  cases  sites  are  awaiting  us  if  they  can  be  promptly 
occupied.  But  Church  schools  can  only  be  built  in  such  districts 
by  a  large  measure  of  central  help  and  encouragement,  and  we  should 
be  thankful  indeed  if  our  Diocesan  Board  had  a  sum  of  £5,000,  which 
it  could  turn  to  excellent  account,  by  making  loans  on  new  school 
buildings.  We  ought  to  have  as  much  more  to  make  grants,  given  on 
condition  that  treble  the  amount  is  raised  from  other  sources. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  ought  to  ask  to  be  entrusted  with  ;£i 1,000 
for  the  work  of  the  next  five  years. 

Considering  the  scale  and  the  importance  of  the  work,  is  it  too  Large 
a  demand,  or  larger  than  the  attitude  which  the  Church  has  taken 
towards  the  Government  and  Parliament  in  the  matter  of  her  schools 
entitles,  or  rather  bids,  us  to  make? 

Are  there  not  those  who  have  made  fortunes  by  the  labours  of  South 
Londoners,  or  by  the  sale  of  their  land  to  the  speculative  builder,  who 
will  recognize  the  debt  which  they  owe,  and  make  the  Diocesan  Board 
their  almoner? 

Contributions  to  this  work  will  be  gladly  received  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  ;  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Maplesden, 
The  Church  Institute,  Upper  Tooting ;  or  by  the  Westminster  Branch 

of  the  London  and  County  Bank.  „„„„„ 

EDWARD  ROFFEV 
HUYSHE  SOUTH WARK. 
CHARLES  BURNEY. 
J.  ERSKINE  CLARKE. 
C.  E.  BROOKE. 

Bishop's  House,  Kennington. 


6  November,  1897 


The  Saturday  Review. 


Issue  of  £150,000  4|  pep  Cent.  First  Debenture  Stock. 

The  Subscription  List  Opened  on  Thursday,  4  November, 
1897,  and  will  be  closed  on  or  before  Saturday,  6  Novem- 
ber, 1897,  for  Town  and  Country. 

Messrs.  BROWN,  JANSON  &  CO.,  32  Abchurch  Lane,  London, 
E.C.,  are  authorized  to  receive  Subscriptions  for  the  undermentioned 
FIRST  DEBENTURE  STOCK. 

THE  MACHINERY  TRUST,  Limited. 

{Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1890.) 


Issue  of  £150,000  4|  per  Cent.  First  Debenture  Stock  (part  of  an 
Authorised  Lsue  of  £250,000),  at  the  price  of  £102  per  £100,  pay- 
able as  follows: — On  Application,  5  per  cent.  ;  on  Allotment,  45  per 
cent.  ;  on  1  December,  1897,  52  per  cent. — Total  £102. 

Authorised  Share  Capital  (already  issued)  £250,000  in  50,000 
Shares  of  £5  each,  fully  paid. 


This  Debenture  Stock  will  be  registered  in  the  books  of  the  Trust' 
and  be  issued  and  transferable  in  sums  of  not  less  than  £10,  or 
multiples  of  £10.  Interest  will  be  payable  half-yearly  on  1st 
January  and  1st  July  in  each  year.  The  first  payment  of  Interest 
calculated  from  the  dates  of  payment  of  the  respective  instalments 
will  be  made  on  1st  January,  1898. 

The  Debenture  Stock  is  issued  at  £102  per  £100,  and  is  redeem- 
able by  the  Trust  at  £105  per  £100  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1912, 
but  the  Trust  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  redeem  the  whole,  or 
any  portion  thereof,  prior  to  that  date  at  £107  per  £100  on  giving 
six  months'  notice  of  their  intention  to  do  so. 

No  Debentures  or  Debenture  Stock  can  be  created  to  rank  in 
priority  to,  or  pari  passu  with,  the  above  authorised  issue  of 
£250,000. 


PROSPECTUS. 

THIS  issue  of  Debenture  Stock  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  addi- 
tional capital  required  in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  the  business  of  the 
Trust,  and  lor  the  furtLer  development  of  the  undertaking. 

SECURITY. 

The  Debenture  Stock  will  be  secured  as  a  first  floatincr  charge  on  the  whole  of 
the  undertaking,  and  also  on  the  oth.  r  assets  of  the  Trust  of  the  value  tn  the  31st 
December  last,  as  tet  forth  in  the  Trust's  Balance  Sheet,  of  £3fK,5G3  5.!.  7d.  (in 
which  amount  no  credit  is  taken  for  goodwill),  and  which  has  since  been  very  con- 
siderably increased. 

OBJECTS  OP  TRUST. 

The  Trust  was  formed  in  18113  for  the  purpose  pf  enabling  newsraper  proprietors 
and  printers  and  othnrs  requiring  machinery  in  the  conduct  of  their  businesst-s  to 
acquire  it  on  delerred  terms,  or  ou  the  rental  or  hire-purchase  systems.  The 
£250.000  Shur"  OnphMl  r,f  the  Trn>t  lias  all  lwn  subscribed  for  in  cash.  No  capital 
has  been  issued  or  paid  away  for  the  acquisition  of  patent  or  other  rights,  but  the 
whole  £250,000  has  been  applied  exclusively  in  the  development  of  the  business. 
The  Shares  are  officially  quoted  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  and  stand  at  £13 
per  £5  Share,  or  at  a  premium  of  £8  per  Share. 

Since  its  inception  the  operations  of  the  Trnst  have  assumed  such  large  and 
increasing  proportions  as  to  necessitate  the  increase  of  working  capital  to  cope  with 
its  growing  business. 

Machinery  sold  or  let  on  hire  remains  the  property  of  the  Trust  until  parment 
has  been  received  in  foil,  or  other  security  given  ;  consequently  the  floating  capital 
of  the  Trust  practically  remains  intact,  and  the  risk  of  bad  debts  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

NETT  PROFITS  AND  DIVIDENDS. 
The  Trust  has  shown,  since  its  establishment  in  18:13.  a  steady  and  very  satisfac- 
tory progress,  the  dividend  having  been  in  the  first  year  10  per  cent.,  then  15  per 
cent.,  and  since  July.  lb'94,  &t  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  last  dividend 
at  this  rate  having  been  paid  ou  the  full  amount  of  the  £250,000  Share  Capital. 
Having  regard  t.;  the  business  of  ihe  yeir  1897  already  completed,  and  to  the 
current  business  in  hand,  the  Directors  are  confident  that  The  profits  of  the  whole 
year  (witnout  relying  on  any  increased  profirs  to  result  from  the  employment  of 
the  addirional  working  capital  to  be  provided  by  this  Debenture  issue)  will  more 
than  suffice  to  pay  the  Debenture  Stock  intere-t.  without  reducing  the  dividend  on 
the  Bhires  below  the  present  rate  of  20  per  cent.  As  only  £K, 750  is  required  to 
pay  the  full  year's  interest  on  tins  Debenture  Stock,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  amply 
secured. 

PAST  BUSINESS. 

The  business  of  the  Trust  h>is  hitherto  consisted  chiefly  of  the  sale  or  hire  of 
Linotype  machines  to  printers  and  newspaper  owners  in  Great  Britain,  for  which 
the  Trust  has  the  exclusive  agency. 

FUTURE  BUSINESS. 

It  is  proposed  to  extend  the  above  business  not  only  by  following  its  normal 
growth  on  existing  lines  in  Oreat  Britain,  but  also  to  widen  its  scope,  and  deal  in 
other  classes  of  machinery,  as  well  as  printing  plant  and  supplies  required  by  the 
trade,  but  not  at  present  dealt  in  by  the  Trust;  and  to  open  up  business  in  the 
Colonies  and  ahroad. 

Already  shipments  of  printing  machinery  have  been  made  by  the  Trust  to  Hol- 
land. Inoia.  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

The  Debenture  Stock  will  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  4}  per  cent,  per  annnm 
payable  half-yearly  on  the  1st  January  and  l«t  July,  tiie  first  payment  being  made 
on  the  1st  January,  1SII8.  on  the  Instalments  then  paid  Op. 

No  larger  Dividend  than  20  per  cent,  wll  be  paid  on  the  Share  Capital  of  the 
Trust  until  a  lie-erve  Fund  of  £511,000  has  been  created. 

As  the  present  satisfactory  profits  have  been  secured  to  the  Trust  hv  the 
employment  of  the  Share  Capital  of  £250.000,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  additional 
£150,000  now  to  be  provide!  will  yield  correspondingly  profitable  results,  and 
thereby  enable  the  Reserve  Fund  of  £50.000  to  be  speedily  created. 

CONDITIONS  OF  ISSUE. 
If  the  whole  of  the  Debet  ture  Stock  applied  for  by  any  applicant  be  not  allotted, 
the  amount  p«id  mi  deposit,  orstich  part  thereof  as  will  mfliee,  will  be  appropriated 
towards  the  sum  due  on  allotment,  and  applicants  to  whom  no  allotment  is  made 
will  receive  back  their  deposits  in  full. 

Debenture  Stock  will  be  issued  for  £10,  or  multiples  thereof,  as  may  be  desired. 
The  instalments  of  the  Debenture  Stock  will  he  payable  as  follows 

On  Application   5  per  cent. 

OnAliotment   ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..    45  ,, 

On  the  First  Dav  of  December.  1807        ..       ..  52 

Copies  of  the  Trust  Deed  to  seoure  the  Debenture  Stock,  the  Memorandum  and 
Articles  of  Association,  and  the  last  published  Report,  Balance-sheet,  and  Profit 
and  Loss  Account  of  the  Trust  for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1890,  can  be  seen 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Trust,  No.  189.  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Applications  must  be  made  on  the  Form  accompanying  this  Prospfctus,  and 
delivered  with  the  deposit  to  the  Bankers  of  the  Trust,  Messrs.  Brown.  Janson, 
anfKlo.,  32,  Abchurch  Lane,  London,  E.C,  on  or  before  Saturday,  trie  6th  November, 

Application  will  be  made  in  due  course  to  the  Committee  of  t'.  e  Stock  Exchange 
for  quotation  of  this  Debenture  Stock  in  the  official  list. 


Prospectus  and  forms  of  applications  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Trust, 
or  from  their  Bankers,  Brokers,  or  Solicitors. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 
28th  October,  18D7.  R.  M1LLMAN  MACKAY,  Secretary. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  Company "s  Board  of  Officials  :  — 
TRUSTEES. 
The  City  Safe  Deposit  and  Agency  Company  (Limited). 
SOLICITORS  TO  TRUSTEES. 
Messrs.  ASHURST,  MORRIS,  CRISP  &  CO. 
DIRECTORS. 

JOSEPH  LAWRENCE.  Chairman  (Ohairman  of  the  Linotype  Company,  Limited). 
A.  MONTAGUE  HAINES  (Haines  &  Co..  155  Feuohureh  Street,  London,  E.C). 
E.  J.  HALSEY.  J.P.,  104  Drayton  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  London,  S.W. 
H.  R.  SCHMETTAU  (Hays.  Schmettau  &  Ancrum,  31  Abchurch  Lane,  London, 

THOMAS  SOWLER  (Chairman.  Thomas  Sowler  &  Sons,  Limited,  Proprietors 
"  Manchester  Courier,"  Sic),  Manchester. 

BANKERS. 

Messrs.  BROWN,  JANSON  &  CO.,  32  Abchurch  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs.  MINET,  PERING,  SMITH  &  CO.,  81  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 
BROKERS. 

Messrs.   PIM,  VAUGHAN  &  CO.,  1  Drapers'  Gardens,  Throgmorton  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

Messrs.  R.  A.  ARMITAGE  &  SON,  10  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Messrs.  F.  W.  BENTLEY  &  CO.,  Estate  Buildings,  Huddersneld. 

AUDITOBS. 

Messrs.  HERMAN  LETCHER,  hTiif  HENS  &  CO.,  Chartered  Accountants,  6, 
Clement's  Lane,  London,  E.C 

SECRETARY. 
R.    MILLMAN    MACK  AY. 
OFFICES. 
189,  FLEET  STREET,  London,  E.C. 


THIS  FORM  MAY  BE  USED. 

No.  of  Application  and  Allotment  

FORM  OP  APPLICATION    FOR,   FOUR-AND- A. HALF  PER  CENT.  FIRST 
DEBENTURE  STOCK. 

THE   MACHINERY   TRUST,  LIMITED. 

Issue  of  £150,000  Four-and-a-half  per  cent.  First  Debenture  Stock  (part  of 

£250,000  authorised,  and  ranking  pari  passu),  at  £102  per  £100. 
Payable  5  per  cent,  on  Application,  45  per  cent,  on  Allotment,  and  52  per  cent,  on 

the  1st  dav  of  December,  1897. 
To  the  Directors  of  the  Machinery  Trust,  Limited,  189  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Gentlemen, 

Having  paid  to  your  Bankers  the  sum  of  £  being  a  deposit  of 

£5  percent,  on  application  for  £   First  Debenture  Stock  of  the 

above-named  Trust.  I  request  yon  to  allot  me  that  amount  of  Debenture  Stock,  and 
I  agree  to  accept  the  same,  or  any  smaller  amount  that,  mav  be  allotted  to  me.  upon 
the  terms  of  the  Prospectus  issued  by  you.  dated  the  28th  day  of  October,  1897  ;  and 
I  agree  to  pay  the  further  instalments  »s  the  same  shall  become  due  in  accordance 
with  the  said  Prospectus. 

Name  in  full   

Address  in  full   

Profession  or  occupation  

Date   1897. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803.— i  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C. ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  &  47  Chancery 
Lane,  W.C.     Subscribed  Capital,  Pairl-un.  ^00,000.    Total  Funds 

over  £1, 500,000.  E.  COZENS  SM \TH~.  General  Manager. 

M    INSURANCE  OFFICE. 

'  ™  Founded  1710. 

Head  Office  :  63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 

London  Branches : 

60  Charing  Cross;  332  Oxford  Street  ;  40  Chancery  Lane;  42  Mincing  Lane,  E.C. 
THE  OLDEST  PURELV  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Sum  Tnaurpcl  in  1806,  £338,952,800. 

prudenti7l"Tss1jrance  company, 

LIMITED, 

HOLBORN   BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


jB97.noo.nnn. 


'ONION  LINE. 

ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOLD  AND 
DIAMOND  FIELDS. 
WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  SOUTHAMPTON. 
Free  Railway  Tickets  by  Union  Expresses  London  to  Southampton. 
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NOTES. 

'  I  ""HE  account  in  our  last  week's  issue  of  a  conversa- 
J-  tion  with  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  in  Capetown  just 
after  the  Raid  has  excited  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
interest  in  the  public  mind,  and,  strange  to  say,  of 
indignation  among  our  colleagues  in  the  Unionist 
Press.  In  another  column  we  handle  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's reply  to  the  charges  formulated  by  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson  and  the  various  and  conflicting  replies  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  henchmen.  But  here  we  may  deal 
with  another  class  of  assailant — the  gentry  who 
prefer  insult  to  argument.  We  are  sorry  to  be 
compelled  to  "name"  the  "Globe"  as  the  first 
offender  in  this  respect.  On  Saturday  last  the 
"  Globe"  said  : — "  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  if  Lord 
Rosmead  ever  made  the  astonishing  statements 
attributed  to  him,  he  must  have  done  so  under  a 
guarantee  of  confidence,  either  expressed  or  implied. 
In  any  case,  it  cannot  be  justifiable  to  publish  them  now 
he  is  dead,  and  can  neither  contradict  nor  explain." 
Now  here  is  a  twofold  charge,  not  to  mention  the  in- 
sinuation that  our  whole  story  was  probably  invented. 

To  the  first  charge  we  answer  simply  that  the  con- 
versation was  not  "  confidential."  And  next  week,  by 
giving  an  account  of  another  talk  with  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson,  we  hope  to  convince  even  the  "Globe"  that 
men  in  great  positions  do  talk  indiscreetly  in  moments 
of  crisis.  We  may  add  further  that  we  have  hitherto 
regarded  as  confidential  certain  information  imparted 
to  us  by  Sir  Hercules  Robinson — or  rather  we  have 
not  yet  published  it,  partly  because  it  was  exceedingly 
sensational,  and  partly  also  because  it  was  exceedingly 
difficult  to  verify.  In  the  second  place,  the  "  Globe  " 
declares  that  we  should  not  have  published  these 
"  astonishing  statements  "  now  that  Lord  Rosmead  is 
dead  and  "can  neither  contradict  nor  explain  "  them. 
Dear  quaint  old  "Globe"!  These  statements  have 
already  appeared  in  the  "  Saturday  Review  " — as  long 
ago  indeed  as  early  in  1896— and  were  not  contradicted, 
but  approved  of,  by  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  when  we 
read  them  over  to  him  in  MS. 

The  absence  of  Mr.  Rhodes  from  the  culminating 
railway  festivities  at  Buluwayo  remains  the  most  im- 
portant thing  about  them.  We  suggested  last  week  as 
a  conceivable  hypothesis  that  he  had  found  it  impos- 
sible to  reconcile  himself  to  meeting  Sir  James  Sive- 
wright  there,  arm  in  arm  with  Sir  Alfred  Milner.  The 
tone  of  the  speeches,  however,  and  sundry  details  of 
the  gathering,  afford  us  a  still  more  likely  clue  to  the 
mystery.  The  Transvaal  is  to  elect  its  President  two 
months  hence,  and  there  is  believed  to  be  a  fair  work- 
ing chance  of  defeating  Kruger,  and  putting  in  his 
place  a  Boar  whom  the  mining  interests  will  find  it 


easier  to  get  along  with.  To  succeed  in  this  it  is  very 
necessary  to  stroke  the  burghers  the  right  way,  and 
soothe  them  into  forgetfulness.  It  is  obvious  that  if 
Mr.  Rhodes  had  appeared  at  Buluwayo,  where  indeed 
he  has  a  stronger  claim  to  the  title  of  a  great  man 
than  anywhere  else,  the  town  would  have  risen  to  him, 
and  converted  the  whole  affair  into  a  spectacular  per- 
sonal triumph  for  him.  This  would  have  undone  on 
the  instant  the  pacificatory  work  of  our  politicians,  and 
restored  all  Oom  Paul's  waning  and  battered  prestige. 
It  is  apparently  the  graft  of  suave  and  diplomatic 
Milnerism  on  the  original  Chamberlain  stock  that  we 
are  to  watch  into  bud  and  flower — or  sterile  failure. 

When  Lord  George  Hamilton,  in  his  speech  at  Acton, 
declared  that  in  no  single  case  was  any  grievance 
against  the  Government  made  the  pretext  for  the  Indian 
rising,  we  can  only  rub  our  eyes  and  ask  whether  we 
are  to  discredit  the  telegrams  which  we  have  all  read, 
assuring  us  in  the  plainest  possible  terms  that  the 
occupation  of  the  Somana  range  and  of  Swat  was  placed 
by  the  Afridis  in  the  front  of  their  complaints.  These 
telegrams,  following  one  another  at  intervals  and 
coming  from  different  sources,  have  never  been  con- 
tradicted, and  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  information 
which  they  contain  can  have  been  an  invention  of  the 
correspondents  who  sent  it.  To  speak  of  the  outbreak 
as  "unaccountable"  until  the  version  said  to  have 
been  put  forward  by  the  Afridis  themselves  is  accounted 
for  is  surely  to  make  rather  too  large  a  call  on  public 
credulity. 

It  is  satisfactory,  in  any  case,  to  learn  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  does  not  favour  "the  im- 
mediate occupation  and  administration  of  the  whole  of 
the  recently  disturbed  districts."  There  is  evidently  a 
strong  desire  among  military  men  in  India  to  annex 
at  least  a  portion  of  them  ;  nor  is  there  anything  in  Lord 
George's  speech  to  show  that  he  is  opposed  to  such  a 
partial  measure.  If  it  is  carried  out,  we  may  be  pretty 
sure  that  before  many  months  have  passed  some  fresh 
natural  phenomenon — a  seismic  disturbance,  for  example, 
in  the  Himalayas,  or  a  shower  of  fish  in  the  Gangetic 
valley,  or  an  epidemic  of  influenza  in  Calcutta — will  be 
needed  to  account  for  the  outbreak  of  fresh  hostilities. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  disclaim  "  annexation  of  territory  "; 
but  if  we  occupy — as  it  seems  probable  that  we  are 
about  to  do,  from  Lord  George's  utterances — "routes 
and  positions  in  tribal  territory  which  are  essential  to 
the  fulfilment  of  our  obligations,"  we  shall  soon  have 
the  fat  in  the  fire  again.  The  establishment  of  military 
posts  in  tribal  country  is  sure  to  lead  to  attacks  upon 
them,  and  these  again  in  due  course  to  annexation. 
What  did  Sir  George  White  say  the  other  day  about 
the  impossibility  of  civilization  and  savagery  co-existing 
as  independent  neighbours  ? 
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The  news  from  India  is  as  yet  too  indefinite  to  enable 
us  to  judge  of  the  precise  position  of  affairs  at  this 
moment  in  the  Afridi  country.  Some  of  the  sections  of 
that  tribe  would  seem  to  be  sending  representatives  to 
Sir  William  Lockhart,  but  only  in  compliance  with  his 
"  summons  "  ;  we  have  yet  to  learn  what  terms  will  be 
proposed  to  them,  and  whether  they  are  likely  to  be 
acceptable  to  the  Afridis.  Two  important  sections  still 
remain  irreconcilable.  The  country  continues  to  be 
unmistakably  hostile,  and  it  is  evident  that  in  no  case, 
hitherto,  does  anything  like  a  rapprochement  seem  to 
have  taken  place  between  the  tribes  and  the  British 
authorities.  The  country  of  the  Swatis,  the  Momands, 
and  the  Afridis  has  been  overrun,  their  homesteads  have 
been  devastated,  and  their  fighting  power  broken.  But 
we  have  yet  to  learn  what  modus  Vivendi,  if  any,  seems 
attainable,  and  whether  the  cessation  of  hostilities  will 
bring  with  it  any  promise  of  such  a  future  or  final  settle- 
ment as  will  in  any  way  compensate  for  our  expenditure 
and  for  our  losses,  or  will  guarantee  us  against  an  early 
resumption  of  hostilities. 

"Africa  was  created  to  be  the  plague  of  Foreign 
Offices,"  said  Lord  Salisbury  at  the  Guildhall  Banquet 
on  Tuesday,  after  remarking  that  the  advance  in  the 
Soudan  was  the  only  feature  in  African  affairs  of  which 
he  dare  say  verv  much.  With  his  tribute  to  the  skill 
and  foresight  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  has  displayed  in 
the  Soudan  campaign  every  one  will  agree,  as  also  with 
the  words  of  warm  commendation  he  had  for  the 
bravery  of  the  troops,  both  British  and  .native,  which 
have  been  engaged  in  the  Indian  frontier  fighting.  But 
he  uttered  no  word  with  reference  to  the  origin  of  the 
trouble  with  the  tribesmen  on  the  frontier.  His  silence 
on  this  point  is  significant.  The  Opposition  have  made 
so  much  capital  out  of  the  rising  that  the  Prime 
Minister  would  surely  have  made  some  answer  to  their 
attacks  had  he  himself  felt  perfectly  sure  of  his  ground. 
About  our  difficulties  in  Africa  he  was  almost  as  reti- 
cent, but  here  he  had  reason  on  his  side,  inasmuch  as 
we  are  at  present  negotiating  with  four  European 
Powers  on  questions  connected  with  our  African 
Empire,  and  it  behoved  him  to  step  warily.  His  defini- 
tion of  the  policy  we  are  pursuing  was  certainly  wide 
and  vague  enough.  "  We  do  not  desire  any  unjust  or 
illegitimate  achievements.  .  .  .  We  wish  to  extend  the 
commerce,  the  trade,  the  industry  and  the  civilization 
of  mankind.  .  .  .  We  wish  to  throw  open  as  many 
markets  as  possible,  to  bring  as  many  consumers  and 
producers  into  contact  as  possible."  This  is  very  noble, 
but  it  has  somewhat  the  air  of  a  broadening  of  the 
phylacteries,  and  it  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  makes  our 
neighbours  call  us  hypocrites.  Every  Briton  honestly 
and  firmly  believes  that  the  welfare  of  mankind  is  the 
object  of  British  expansion,  but  it  is  quite  open  to  our 
opponents  to  retort  that  it  is  not  the  trade  of  mankind, 
but  the  trade  of  its  English-speaking  portion,  that  we 
wish  to  extend. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  speech  has  been  well 
received  by  our  neighbours  on  the  Continent,  who  find 
its  tone  conciliatory  in  spite  of  the  assertion  at  the  end 
that  we  shall  not  allow  our  plain  rights  to  be  overridden. 
This  declaration  would  be  satisfactory  enough  to  our- 
selves if  we  could  feel  quite  confident  that  Lord  Salis- 
bury will  stick  to  his  guns.  There  have  been  so  many 
indications  of  weakness  in  our  foreign  policy  of  late 
years  that  it  undoubtedly  needs  an  effort  to  maintain 
our  faith.  That  the  Prime  Minister  himself  is  a  little 
conscious  of  dissatisfaction  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  he  devoted  half  his  speech  to  an  elaborate 
apology  for  the  Concert  of  Europe,  or,  as  he  preferred 
to  call  it,  "the  inchoate  Federation  of  Europe."  It 
is  a  revelation  to  find  in  our  veteran  Prime  Minister, 
whom  even  his  friends  have  called  a  cynic,  a  vein 
of  utopianism  which  leads  him  to  look  upon  the  Con- 
cert of  Europe  as  the  embryo  of  the  United  States 
of  Europe.  His  one  hope,  he  declared,  for  the  future 
of  civilization  was  that  the  Powers  of  Europe  might 
be  brought  to  act  together  in  a  friendly  spirit,  "until 
at  last  they  shall  be  welded  in  some  international  con- 
stitution which  shall  give  to  the  world,  as  a  result 
of  their  great  strength,  a  long  spell  of  unfettered  and 
prosperous  trade  and  continued  peace."  This  is  nothing 


less  than  Tennyson's  "Parliament  of  man,  the  federa 
tion  of  the  world,"  but  who  would  have  expected  Lord 
Salisbury  to  become  its  prophet  ?  The  dream  is  an 
explanation  of  his  willingness  to  give  way  during  the 
peace  negotiations  rather  than  endanger  the  existence 
of  the  Concert,  but  it  is  scarcely  a  guarantee  of  future 
strength  in  our  foreign  policy. 

The  War  Office  is  going  to  have  a  bad  quarter  of  an 
hour  and  more  before  it  receives  from  Parliament  the 
increased  grant  of  money  for  which  it  asks.  The 
attack  upon  its  incompetency  and  mismanagement  has 
already  begun,  and  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  has  opened  fire 
upon  it  with  his  heavy  guns.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
our  whole  army  system  has  broken  down,  and  the 
breakdown  is  due  not  only  to  the  blindness  of  our 
military  authorities,  but  to  the  radical  insufficiency  of 
the  principles  upon  which  our  army  organization  is 
based.  Our  present  military  system  was  devised  in 
1872  in  imitation  of  the  German  army,  whose  rapid  and 
complete  successes  in  the  preceding  two  years  had  deeply 
impressed  the  whole  of  Europe.  But,  as  Lieut.-Col.  Sir 
G.  S.  Clarke  has  shown  in  the  November  "  Fortnightly 
Review,"  only  one  feature  of  the  organization  begun 
by  Scharnhorst  and  Stein  after  Jena,  and  developed  by 
Moltke,  was  adopted  by  the  War  Office — that  of  short 
service.  The  linked  battalion  system,  which  was  in- 
tended to  meet  our  special  need  for  an  army  to  serve 
abroad,  has  wholly  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  enor- 
mous extension  of  our  Empire,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  home  army  is  practically  non-existent  as  a  fighting 
force.  To  supply  troops  for  foreign  service  the  home 
half  of  each  battalion  is  regularly  depleted  of  all  its 
trained  men,  and  only  recruits  and  boys  are  left  behind, 
whilst  even  then  the  system  is  insufficient  to  supply  all 
the  troops  required  by  India  and  the  Colonies  without 
being  strained  to  breaking  point.  What  is  now  wanted 
is  not  so  much  more  money,  but  an  improved  organi- 
zation specially  devised  to  meet  our  special  needs. 

His  early  municipal  experiences  in  Birmingham  un- 
doubtedly led  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  the  right  point  of 
view  in  the  contrast  he  drew  at  Glasgow  on  Monday 
last  between  English  and  American  municipal  institu- 
tions, though  he  perhaps  dwelt  unduly  on  the  danger 
of  paying  more  than  the  market  value  of  their  labour 
to  the  workmen  employed  by  a  corporation.  That 
danger  has  never  been  a  very  real  one  in  this  country, 
although  for  a  time  the  workmen  employed  by  the 
London  County  Council  seemed  to  expect  that  they 
would  have  an  easier  time  than  their  fellows  in  the 
service  of  private  employers.  But  they  have  now  been 
disabused  of  that  idea,  and  all  that  is  demanded  for 
them  is  that  they  shall  receive  the  Union  rate  of  wages, 
that  is  the  market  value  of  their  labour,  and  that  a  public 
body  should  behave  at  least  as  well  towards  them 
as  the  most  liberal  of  private  employers.  To  these  two 
propositions  Mr.  Chamberlain  assented,  and  everybody 
will  assent  to  his  further  proposition  that  the  higher 
officials  of  a  public  body  should  be  well  paid.  We 
doubt  if  even  Mr.  John  Burns  would  venture  to  repeat 
his  foolish  assertion  that  no  one  is  worth  more  than 
£^00  a  year.  In  the  irremovability  of  our  public 
officials,  in  their  selection  without  any  regard  to  their 
political  opinions,  and  in  their  adequate  remuneration, 
lies  the  secret  of  our  superiority  over  the  Americans, 
not  only  in  municipal  but  also  in  national  administra- 
tion. So  long  as  these  conditions  are  maintained,  and 
our  cities  are  governed  by  men  with  whom  business 
considerations  and  not  politics  are  paramount,  so  long 
shall  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  great  munici- 
palities, in  spite  of  the  minor  scandals  which  now  and 
then  occur. 


The  other  remark  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  on  the  same 
day,  that  in  Parliamentary  life  political  differences, 
however  great,  have  not  been  allowed  to  degenerate 
into  personal  animosity,  received  a  striking  contradic- 
tion the  very  next  day.  On  the  previous  Friday,  at 
Glasgow,  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  indulged  in  a  few 
chaffing  remarks  about  the  defeat  of  the  Liberals  at  the 
last  election,  a  defeat  which  he  described  as  due  not  so 
much  to  the  merits  of  the  Unionists  as  to  the  sorry 
proceedings  of  the  last  Liberal  Government.    There  was 
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nothing  spiteful  or  bad-tempered  in  his  words,  but  they 
have  had  the  power  to  rouse  Sir  William  Harcourt  from 
quiescence  into  ungovernable  fury.  In  a  letter  to  "  Dear 
Mr.  Duckworth,"  the  Middleton  victor,  he  calls  Mr. 
Chamberlain  all  the  names  he  can  lay  his  pen  to.  The 
Colonial  Secretary  is  "a  bad  loser,"  "good  breeding 
and  courtesy  are  not  his  strong  points,"  he  is  "  a 
serpent  gnawing  at  a  file,"  his  speech  was  an  "  effusion 
of  bile,"  he  is  "a  Disraeli  manqtie."  This  is  all  very 
pretty  political  Billingsgate,  but  it  is  too  violent  to  be 
explained  by  anything  save  personal  animosity.  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  reply  to  the  outburst  on  Thursday  was 
not  particularly  clever.  He  is  never  at  his  best  with 
a  pen  in  his  hand,  but  we  shall  look  forward  with  inte- 
rest to  his  next  speech. 

Mr.  Ritchie's  perseverance  in  his  efforts  to  bring  the 
masters  and  men  in  the  engineering  dispute  to  a  con- 
ference have  been  crowned  with  partial  success  ;  but 
we  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  still  a  long  way  from  a  final 
settlement  of  the  dispute.  At  the  preliminary  con- 
ference the  men  are  determined  to  press  their  claim  for 
an  impartial  and  neutral  chairman,  and  will  suggest  the 
name  of  Lord  James  of  Hereford,  who  has  certainly 
earned  the  confidence  of  Trade-Unionists  by  his 
award  in  the  North-Eastern  Railway  dispute.  But 
It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  Employers'  Federa- 
tion will  consent  either  to  Lord  James  or  to  any  other 
stranger  being  called  in,  and  a  consequent  dead- 
lock seems  certain.  The  masters  will  not  improve 
their  position  in  the  public  mind  by  their  irrecon- 
cilable attitude,  for  it  will  be  said  with  some  show  of 
reason  that  they  are  afraid  to  submit  their  case  to 
an  impartial  outsider.  Already  by  their  refusal  to  with- 
draw the  lock-out  notices  until  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute,  although  the  men  have  undertaken  to  withdraw 
the  strike  notices,  they  have  shown  themselves  deter- 
mined to  bleed  the  men  to  the  end. 

Lord  Mayor's  Day  and  other  signs  of  late  autumn  in 
London  remind  one  of  the  blank  left  by  the  Temple 
■chrysanthemum  show.  It  was  quite  a  landmark  of 
the  season  and  a  London  event  in  a  sense  almost 
unique.  Why  did  the  Temple  authorities  remove  or 
rather  drop  it  ?  Two  excuses  have  been  made.  First, 
expense.  But  surely  it  would  have  been  better  to 
continue  the  subsidy  to  the  chrysanthemum  show,  and, 
if  need  be,  reduce  the  subsidy  to  the  students'  dinners. 
A  bottle  of  wine  less  to  every  quartet  (the  regula- 
tion "mess")  would  more  than  make  the  difference. 
The  public  would  gain  by  this  retrenchment,  and  the 
students  possibly  even  more.  The  other  excuse  alleges 
the  impossibility  of  producing  flowers  equal  to  those 
grown  in  the  country.  Grant  the  impossibility  ;  but 
that  does  not  lessen  the  interest  of  seeing  what  can  be 
grown  in  London.  Country  visitors  to  the  Temple 
were  certainly  more  surprised  that  we  could  do  so  well 
than  that  they  could  do  better.  And  it  was  only  in 
respect  of  size  that  the  country  did  better.  In  the 
development  of  varieties  the  Temple  more  than  held  its 
own  to  the  end.  It  is  in  every  way  a  pity  that  the 
Inner  followed  the  bad  example  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

The  hunting  season  has  begun,  and  already  we  have 
noticed  reports  of  two  barbed  wire  accidents.  The 
usual  list  of  hounds  cut  up  and  huntsmen  and  horses 
injured  will  no  doubt  be  forthcoming  during  the  winter. 
May  we  remind  our  rural  local  authorities  that  they 
have  some  slight  power  over  the  barbed  wire  nuisance? 
Judging  by  their  utter  failure  to  use  it,  they  appear  not 
to  know  that  there  is  such  a  law  as  the  Barbed  Wire 
Act,  under  which  District  Councils  can  insist  upon  the 
removal  of  the  accursed  thing  when  its  proximity  to  a 
public  road  or  footpath  makes  it  dangerous. 

We  no  longer  wonder  at  the  hesitation  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  supporting  the  proposed  Antarctic  expedition. 
For  at  the  special  meeting  of  the  Geographical  Society 
the  President  declared,  in  reference  to  one  of  Mr. 
Jackson's  short  sledging  trips  in  Franz  Josef  Land,  that 
"this  journey  stands  as  the  most  important  recorded 
in  our  Arctic  annals."  And  he  actually  appealed  to  Sir 
Leopold  M'Clintock,  the  greatest  of  Arctic  sledge  travel- 
lers, and  to  Sir  George  Nares,  to  support  this  remark- 


able estimate.  If  such  are  the  standards  of  the  Council 
of  the  Geographical  Society  we  can  understand  the 
reluctance  to  entrust  it  with  the  expenditure  of  public 
money  in  Antarctic  work. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Bellingham  Brodie,  the 
rector  of  Badderley  Clinton,  Warwickshire,  removes 
the  last  link  between  the  geologists  of  the  present  day 
and  of  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Mr.  Brodie  was, 
with  one  exception,  the  oldest  living  Fellow  of  the 
Geological  Society,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1834  ; 
but  he  was  entitled  to  rank  as  its  senior  Fellow  owing 
to  his  intimate  association  with  its  history  and  the 
extent  of  his  geological  contributions.  His  life  was  spent 
in  clerical  work  in  Wiltshire,  Gloucestershire,  and  War- 
wickshire, and  in  all  three  counties  he  made  important 
geological  discoveries.  His  name  will  be  longest  re- 
membered by  his  work  on  British  Fossil  Insects. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  rooms  of  the  Zoological 
Society  are  enlivened  by  so  vivacious  a  meeting  as  that 
recently  held  to  decide  the  preliminary  arrangements  for 
the  Zoological  Congress  which  is  to  be  held  in  England 
next  August.  Sir  William  Flower  having  heen  com- 
pelled to  resign  the  Presidency  owing  to  ill-health,  Sir 
John  Lubbock  was  unanimously  elected  his  successor. 
It  was  also  settled  without  opposition  that  the  Congress 
should  meet  at  Cambridge.  In  the  subsequent  proceed- 
ings there  was  a  sharp  tussle  between  the  representa- 
tives of  Cambridge  and  of  the  Zoological  Society  on  the 
one  side  and  of  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the 
other.  The  provincial  zoologists  consider  that  the 
Executive  Committee  as  recommended  to  the  meeting 
was  not  sufficiently  national  in  its  composition.  The 
word  "  clique"  was  used  in  describing  it.  So  the  meet- 
ing, in  spite  of  strong  protests  from  the  Chairman  and 
from  Cambridge,  added  to  the  Executive  the  names  of 
Sir  William  Turner,  Dr.  Gunther  and  Mr.  Trimen. 
The  election  of  these  three  representative  zoologists  to 
the  organizing  Committee  adds  greatly  to  its  strength  ; 
but  if  the  organizers  of  the  Congress  ignore  the 
strongly  expressed  feelings  of  the  irritated  majority  of 
British  zoologists  the  chances  of  a  successful  meeting 
are  remote. 

The  Court  of  the  Haberdashers'  Company  has  ap- 
pointed the  Rev.  E.  A.  Stuart,  Vicar  of  St.  Matthews, 
Bayswater,  to  be  the  "Golden  Lecturer"  for  the 
coming  year.  This  lectureship  is  one  of  the  very  few 
which  was  spared  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  when 
they  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  City  charities  and  re- 
adjusted the  property  of  the  City  churches.  Many  of 
the  old  lectureships  date  from  Puritan  times,  when  they 
were  endowed  as  a  means  of  enabling  unconforming 
clergymen,  who  would  not  use  the  Prayer-book;  to 
preach  in  the  churches.  The  lecturer  was  generally  in- 
dependent of  the  incumbent,  and  occasionally  the 
friction  between  them  was  very  great.  The  lecture- 
ships had  largely  ceased  to  have  any  raison  d'etre,  and 
it  was  obviously  the  right  thing  to  disestablish  them. 
The  "Golden  "  lecture  was  formerly  a  valuable  prefer- 
ment, and  had  its  name  from  the  fact.  It  was  once 
held  by  Henry  Melvill,  and  subsequently  by  Prebendary 
Daniel  Moore.  It  is  now  tenable  for  one  year  only,  and 
the  stipend  is  much  reduced.  Mr.  Stuart  is  a  well- 
known  preacher  of  the  extreme  Evangelical  school.  He 
was  very  successful  when  at  St.  James's,  Hollovvay  ; 
but  since  he  went  to  the  West  End  he  has  not  been 
especially  conspicuous.  This  is  not  surprising,  since  a 
West  End  congregation  usually  desires  more  origin- 
ality and  culture  than  Mr.  Stuart  can  be  said  to  possess. 
Indeed,  the  Haberdashers  might  have  been  expected  to 
appoint  a  lecturer  more  up  to  date,  and  more  in 
sympathy  with  the  thought  of  the  day,  to  a  position 
which  in  such  hands  could  be  made  very  important  and 
useful  ;  especially  if,,  as  we  hear  was  the  case,  one  of 
the  foremost  preachers  in  London  allowed  himself  to  be 
put  in  nomination. 

There  is,  we  believe,  an  Association  in  existence  for 
securing  employment  for  discharged  soldiers.  There  is 
certainly  room  for  it,  if  the  allegations  made  ty  the 
Poor  Law  Officers'  Association  be  true.  According  to 
this  latter  body,  which  speaks  with  authority — -jonsist- 
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ing  as  it  does  of  the  masters  and  officials  of  nearly  all 
our  English  workhouses — over  30  per  cent,  of  the  men 
who  frequent  our  casual  wards  are  old  soldiers.  Men 
are  recruited  before  they  have  learned  a  trade,  and  dis- 
charged to  become  tramps  and  vagrants.  We  trust 
that  these  figures  are  exaggerated  ;  but,  if  they  are 
only  approximately  correct,  they  are  disgraceful  in  the 
extreme.  That  service  under  the  colours  should  unfit 
a  man  for  the  skilled  occupations  of  civil  life,  and  be 
only  a  prelude  to  vagrancy,  is  a  fact  not  likely  to  make 
the  army  popular  or  recruiting  easy.  "  We've  done 
with  you,  and  now  you  may  go  to  the  devil,"  says  the 
short-service  system  to  the  time-expired  man  ;  and  he 
goes. 

We  all  complain  of  the  sufferings  of  newspapers  at 
the  hands  of  the  English  law,  but  we  may  be  thankful, 
at  any  rate,  that  in  this  country  there  is  no  "  law  of 
compulsory  rectification."  The  Editor  of  the  "Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes  "  is  just  now  appealing  to  the  Courts 
against  the  claim  of  an  infuriated  dramatic  author  to 
reply  at  intolerable  length  to  the  criticisms  passed  on 
his  play.  We  fear  it  is  labour  lost ;  for  the  provisions 
of  Article  13  of  the  Code  de  la  Presse  are  precise  to  the 
effect  that  any  person  "named  or  referred  to  "  in  any 
periodical  publication  has  the  right  to  reply  in  the  next 
number  "  in  the  same  place  and  in  the  same  type,"  pro- 
vided his  reply  does  not  extend  to  more  than  twice  the 
length  of  the  offending  article.  Even  this  limitation  of 
space  was  only  inserted  reluctantly  in  the  law  of  1883 
on  the  representations  of  M.  Lockroy.  He  cited  the 
case  of  an  unfortunate  provincial  editor  who,  in  reply 
to  a  single  phrase  in  a  leading  article,  had  to  publish 
the  reply  of  the  Prefect  in  the  form  of  a  monograph 
that  filled  all  the  available  space  in  three  successive 
numbers  of  his  paper  ! 

We  are  always  glad  to  record  the  slow  but  sure 
steps  in  advance  of  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett's  Irish  Agri- 
cultural Co-operative  movement,  because  in  a  small 
way  he  is  doing  better  and  more  practical  work  than 
any  single  man  in  all  Ireland.  The  third  annual  Con- 
ference of  the  Society  was  held  in  Dublin  last  week, 
and  the  report  was,  as  usual,  one  of  uninterrupted  pro- 
gress. Those  who  know  how  a  few  years  ago  Irish 
agriculture  and  Irish  dairying  were  tied  neck  and  heel 
and  delivered  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  middle- 
man will  appreciate  the  simple  fact  that  there  are  now 
a  hundred  and  sixty-six  Co-operative  Societies  in  the 
rural  districts  in  Ireland,  and  that,  thanks  to  these,  the 
Irish  farmer  can  get  better  prices  and  a  more  regular 
market  for  his  produce  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  obtain  his  feeding  stuffs,  seeds,  and  manures  of 
guaranteed  quality  and  at  cost  price.  The  village  shop- 
keepers and  the  wretched  local  sheets  that  live  by  their 
advertisements  are  loud  in  their  lamentations  over  the 
wickedness  of  Mr.  Plunkett  ;  but  the  country  at  large 
reaps  the  benefit. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  even  limbs  of  the  law 
have  their  feelings,  and  it  seems  that  Mr.  Cock,  Q.C., 
is  no  exception.  On  Thursday,  in  the  Bailey  divorce 
suit,  "while,"  to  quote  the  daily  Press,  "the  learned 
counsel  was  making  a  most  impassioned  appeal  to  the 
jury,  there  was  a  loud  snore  heard  to  proceed  from  the 
jury-box.  The  sound  so  disconcerted  the  learned 
gentleman  that  he  asked  his  lordship  to  allow  him  to 
conclude  his  address  to-morrow.  The  learned  judge 
assented,  and  the  further  proceedings  were  adjourned." 
Doubtless,  if  the  offending  noise  had  proceeded  from 
the  Bench,  the  incident  would  have  passed  almost 
unnoticed,  and  the  stream  of  Mr.  Cock's  eloquence 
would  have  flowed  on  unruffled.  But  the  somnolence 
of  a  juryman  was,  of  course,  not  to  be  tolerated  for  a 
moment.  Still,  the  summary  adjournment  of  the  pro- 
ceedings seems  a  little  hard  on  those  jurors  who  were 
still  awake,  and  who  might  have  to  lose  an  extra  day  in 
consequence.  It  is  fortunate  that  our  spiritual  monitors 
are  less  susceptible,  or  that  Mr.  Cock  is  not  of  their 
number.  Otherwise  one  might  expect  to  hear  of  the 
adjournment  of  Sunday  evening  services  till  Monday 
morning,  with  compulsory  attendance  on  the  part  of 
the  congregation,  under  pain  of  the  greater  excommu- 
nication. 


LORD  ROSMEAD  AND  MR.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

THE  editors,  provincial  and  otherwise,  whose  special 
and  onerous  task  it  is  to  defend  the  outlying  weak 
points  and  ugly  corners  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  progress, 
ought  to  be  provided  with  better  facilities  for  communi- 
cation with  headquarters.  The  agitation  into  which 
they  were  thrown  by  a  few  reminiscences  of  Lord  Ros- 
mead's  conversations  in  these  columns  last  week  does 
not  surprise  us  ;  but  we  do  confess  to  some  measure 
of  mild  astonishment  at  the  crazy  cross-firing  which  in 
their  flutter  they  set  up.  Let  us  consider,  as  examples, 
the  contradictory  utterances  of  two  representative 
Chamberlain  journals  —  the  "  Birmingham  Daily 
Gazette  "  and  the  "  Scotsman."  The  latter  paper, 
unhappily  remote  from  the  centre  of  intelligence,  leaps 
at  what  it  conceives  to  be  its  duty,  and  roundly  declares 
us  to  be  liars.  "The  story  is  absolutely  incredible," 
cries  the  Edinburgh  champion.  "  Lord  Rosmead's 
high  character  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  refuta- 
tion of  the  infamous  story ;  but  there  is  internal 
evidence  that  he  could  not  have  said  what  is  at- 
tributed to  him.  Several  parts  of  the  story  are  flatly 
contradicted  by  the  South  African  Blue-books."  There 
is  much  more  of  the  same  sort  ;  but  we  have  quoted 
enough  to  indicate  the  Scotch  mercenary's  notion  of 
the  way  the  battle  should  be  fought.  How  different  is 
the  domestic  plan  of  defence  !  The  sophisticated 
strategist  of  the  "  Birmingham  Gazette  "  is  far  too 
shrewd  to  deny  anything.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  home-organ  freely  admits  the  truth,  or 
probable  truth,  of  our  report  of  Lord  Rosmead's 
remarks.  It  attacks  us,  then,  for  what  ?  For  "  purport- 
ing to  make  a  revelation — a  revelation  of  a  surprising 
and  sensational  character — and  all  that  it  [the  "Satur- 
day Review "]  does  is  to  repeat,  in  Lord  Rosmead's 
own  words,  the  ancient  history  of  a  Blue-book  issued 
months  ago."  Between  these  two  utterances  one  gets 
an  interesting  view  of  the  ethics  of  partisan  journalism 
as  it  is  conducted  in  England.  On  the  same  day  that 
the  "Birmingham  Gazette"  reproaches  us  for  having 
tried  to  palm  off  on  the  public  as  new  a  story  which  had 
become  old  in  the  Blue-books,  the  egregious  "  Scots- 
man "  rushes  in  to  declare  that  our  story  is  "flatly  con- 
tradicted by  the  South  African  Blue-books." 

Of  course,  the  Birmingham  plan  of  defence  is  the 
prudent  one  ;  it  would  be  strange  if  it  were  not.  But 
if  our  story  is  to  be  yawned  at  and  dismissed  as  an  oft- 
repeated  tale,  why  also  this  spluttering  rage  ?  We  are 
solemnly  told  that  the  "  '  Saturday  Review  '  in  particular 
incurs  odium  by  its  conduct."  But  surely  odium  is  too 
harsh  a  word  for  the  offence  of  relating  something 
which  everybody  else  has  already  learned  from  the 
Blue-books.  Such  a  performance  may  be  tiresome, 
but  it  is  not  criminal  ;  it  does  not  set  all  the  Brum- 
magem dovecotes  fluttering  from  Middlesex  to  Mid- 
lothian. There  must  be  something  more  in  it  than 
appears  on  the  surface. 

The  "  Birmingham  Gazette,"  in  fact,  conceals  behind 
an  apparent  frankness  of  admissions  some  important 
reservations.  To  pooh-pooh  our  reproduction  of  Lord 
Rosmead's  words  as  ancient  history  is  adroit  — and  subtly 
misleading.  In  a  way  these  remarks  were,  it  is  true, 
familiar  enough.  The  gist  of  some  of  them  appeared  in 
an  editorial  letter  from  South  Africa  to  the  "  Saturday 
Review"  as  long  ago  as  February  1896.  As  was  said 
last  week,  "  We  do  not  pretend  that  all  these  utter- 
ances of  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  were  wise  or  discreet"; 
still  less  did  we  disclose  any  wish  to  invest  them  with 
the  "surprising  and  sensational  character"  of  which 
our  Birmingham  critic  complains.  To  be  frank,  we 
hardly  go  to  the  length  of  the  "  Birmingham  Gazette" 
in  accepting  their  precise  accuracy.  When  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson  declared  to  us  that  "  On  my  own  responsibi- 
lity I  sent  the  telegram  to  recall  Jameson,"  he  was  only 
half-right.  The  real  credit  belongs  to  Mr.  Jan  Hof- 
meyer,  who  alone  had  the  courage  and  decision 
demanded  by  the  crisis,  and  who  literally  bullied  the 
High  Commissioner  into  issuing  the  famous  proclama- 
tion. This,  however,  is  by  the  way.  What  we  have  to 
consider  is  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  local 
apologist  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  what  it  calls  our 
"  revelations." 

It  is  not  news,  of  course,  that  Khama,  Bathoen, 
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Sebele  and  the  others  were  brought  over  to  London 
to  negotiate  here  the  treaties  and  new  boundaries  which 
under  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  been  settled 
in  Cape  Town.  It  may  not  even  be  new  that  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson  was  both  incommoded  by,  and 
angry  at,  this  innovation.  But  we  question  whether 
even  those  most  skilled  in  reading  between  the  lines 
would  discover  in  the  Blue-books  the  explanation  of 
this  change  of  method  which  unkind  people  hint  at  out- 
side. The  violation  of  precedent  is  obvious  enough. 
The  excuse  for  it  has  never  appeared.  We  quoted  Sir 
Hercules  as  saying  merely  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
insisted  on  dealing  with  the  chiefs  over  his  head  and 
that  "this  led  to  endless  mischief."  Other  people  have 
been  heard  to  say  that  by  adopting  this  course  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  able  to  give  Mr.  Rhodes  control  of 
the  "jumping-off  place  "  on  the  Transvaal  border  and 
to  draw  Sir  Hercules  Robinson's  attention  from  the 
spot.  No  hint  of  this  charge  appeared  in  our  notes  ; 
the  virtuous  indignation  aroused  on  all  sides  suggests 
that  our  omission  was  supplied  by  the  nervous  self- 
consciousness  of  some  one  else. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  strictly  new,  either,  to  ask  why  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson,  having  apprised  Mr.  Chamberlain 
by  telegraph  of  the  sinister  news  of  Jameson's  raid  on 
Monday  morning,  could  never  get  a  word  of  answer 
till  Thursday  evening — but  it  continues  to  be  at  all 
events  a  pertinent  question.  On  that  anxious  Monday 
only  a  very  few  people  in  the  world  knew  what  had 
happened,  but  these  few  were  all  supremely  conscious 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  issues  involved.  If  ever  a 
Viceroy  had  a  right  to  advice  and  support  from  his 
chief  it  was  during  those  trying  days.  But  it  was  on 
Thursday,  when  the  game  was  up,  when  Jameson  and 
his  men  had  been  led  off  in  custody  from  the  so-called 
battle-field,  and  the  projected  "  rushing  of  the  Rand  "  had 
collapsed  like  a  pricked  bladder,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
telegraphed  to  Sir  Hercules,  "approving"  what  he  had 
done  to  stop  the  incursion.  That  there  is  an  unpleasant 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts — and  that,  in- 
deed, it  notoriously  is  drawn  in  various  quarters  — is  no 
fault  of  ours.  Our  citations  of  Lord  Rosmead's  remarks 
merely  provided  Mr.  Chamberlain  with  one  more 
opportunity  of  explaining  that  silence  of  eighty  odd 
hours.  Even  the  old  explanation,  or  suggestion,  about 
cable  communication  having  been  interrupted  would 
have  been  better  than  nothing.  From  what  one  gathers 
it  was  a  quaint  sort  of  interruption,  quite  fatal  to  some 
kinds  of  messages,  but  until  a  detailed  study  of  the 
subject  can  be  completed,  it  would  serve  as  a  plausible 
explanation.  But  we  get  not  even  that.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, it  seems,  "  never  notices  such  attacks." 

This  posture  of  statesmanlike  imperturbability  would 
be  more  impressive,  we  confess,  if  the  Chamberlain 
Press  had  their  nerves  under  better  control.  If  they  fly 
into  such  hysterical  incoherence  at  the  production  of  a 
few  random  and  rather  commonplace  remarks  like 
those  quoted  last  week,  what  will  they  not  do  when 
something  of  definite  and  vital  importance  to  their  hero 
appears  — something  which  even  he  cannot  pass  quite 
without  notice  ? 

A  STRONG  WRITER. 

TT  often  happens  to  the  sentimentalist,  as  he  sits  in  a 
J-  church  or  in  a  theatre  or  elsewhere,  that  the  back 
of  some  shapely  and  well-dressed  head,  at  which  he  has 
been  gazing,  is  turned  suddenly  and  discloses  an  absurd 
profile,  somewhat  to  the  sentimentalist's  confusion.  I 
have  experienced  a  similar  shock  whenever  I  have  been 
presented  to  some  great  novelist  whose  work  delights 
me.  He  has  invariably  disturbed  my  conception.  I 
have  involuntarily  likened  him  to  a  bad  illustration 
for  one  of  his  own  books,  and  have  wished  to  good- 
ness I  had  not  come  across  him.  One  or  two  good 
authors  there  may  be  who  are  worthy  of  their  writings, 
but  the  rest  put  all  their  charm  and  power  into 
their  work,  and  can  afford  only  a  poor,  nonentical 
residue  for  social  life.  Whenever  my  introduction  has 
led  to  some  measure  of  intimacy,  my  disappointment 
has  gradually  been  forgotten,  as  I  have  found,  one  by 
one,  the  secret  threads  between  the  great  writer  and  his 
work,  and  then  I  have  turned  again  to  that  work  with 
a  new  zest.    But  I  think  that,  for  a  sensitive  person, 


the  better  way  is  altogether  to  avoid  meeting  the  heroes 
of  his  library  ;  to  avoid  them  not  from  any  high  motive 
of  reverence,  as  the  American  girl  in  one  of  Mr.  Henry 
James's  stories  refused  even  to  look  at  the  great  author 
who  was  sitting  near  her,  but  merely  in  order  to  save 
himself  annoyance.  The  Public,  I  need  hardly  say,  is 
not  a  sensitive  person,  and  it  likes  to  see  its  hero  in  the 
flesh.  It  likes  nothing  better  than  to  see  him  gesticu- 
lating in  a  pulpit,  or  brandishing  a  golf  club  on  the 
links,  or  sipping  real  water  from  a  tumbler  in  the  intervals 
of  reading  a  selection  from  his  own  works.  The  popular 
author,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  not  coy  of  his  opportunity, 
but  pushes  his  joints  all  round  the  market-place  and 
basks  in  every  available  search-light.  Some  hours  of 
the  day  he  is  bound  to  consecrate  to  private  life,  in 
which,  however,  he  keeps  his  readers  very  well  posted, 
lest  they  forget,  lest  they  forget.  Probably,  as  the 
necessity  for  advertisement  increases  with  the  number 
of  his  rivals,  he  will  have  his  house  entirely  rebuilt 
by  a  glazier,  or  he  will  pitch  his  writing-table  in 
Trafalgar  Square  and  sleep  on  the  Embankment. 
Meanwhile,  he  keeps  open  house  in  the  monthly 
magazines.  I  confess  that  I  am  never  tired  of 
studying  Mr.  Flimflam  through  the  copious  medium 
of  his  interviews.  Scribbler  though  I  am,  I  have 
never  received  a  command  to  Greeba  Castle,  but  I 
vow  that  I  could  find  my  way  blindfold  through 
that  "colossal  "  home.  I  am  fairly  well-versed,  too,  in 
the  privacy  of  another  chdtelain,  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman. 
If  I  shut  my  eyes,  I  can  visualize  every  detail  of  Mr. 
Anthony  Hope's  work-room  off  the  Strand,  and  that 
desirable  mansion  which  boasts  the  tenancy  of  Doctor 
Conan  Doyle  has  few,  if  any,  secrets  from  me.  Like 
the  public,  I  try  to  know  all  I  can  about  such  authors. 
I  find  them  quite  interesting,  as  human  types,  and  to 
any  hostess  who  asked  me  whether  she  should  present 
me  to  any  one  of  them  I  should  reply,  "Do  so,  by 
all  means,"  without  a  qualm.  Their  volumes  do  not 
oppress  the  shelves  of  my  slender  library,  but  I  have 
come  to  regard  themselves,  one  and  all,  as  very  dear 
old  friends  of  mine. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  a  gentleman  who  tells  me,  in 
the  current  number  of  the  "  Windsor  Magazine,"  many 
things  which  I  had  not  known  about  a  certain  figure  in 
that  strange  "republic"  of  which  Mr.  Hall  Caine  is 
the  most  active  Citizen,  and  Mr.  Douglas  Sladen,  pre- 
sumably, the  President.    The  name  of  my  benefactor 
is  Arthur  H.  Lawrence,  and  he  has  been  "  writing  with 
a  little  more  knowledge  than  can  be  gained  in  the 
course  of  one  interview  "  about  "Mr.  Max  Pemberton 
— the  first  instalment   of  whose  story,   '  Kronstadt,' 
appears   in  the  next  issue  of  the  'Windsor.'"  Mr. 
Arthur  H.  Lawrence  is  evidently,  as  he  suggests,  an  old 
friend  of  the  distinguished  author,  whom  he  regards  with 
feelings  nearly  akin  to  hero-worship.     He  is  persuaded 
that  "  had  Mr.  Pemberton  been  born  a  century  or  so 
earlier  he  would  have  very  admirably  figured  in  the  ad- 
ventures which,  in  a  more  civilized  and  certainly  less 
adventurous  age,  he  must  perforce  describe  with  the 
pen."  He  pays  a  warm  tribute  to  Mr.  Pemberton's  "  in- 
tense geniality  and  good-humour"  ;  also  to  "  his  keen 
eye  "  and  "slight  but  erect  and  athletic  figure. "   He  tells 
that  whenever  Mr.  Pemberton  travels  in  certain  countries 
he  carries  a  revolver,  and  does  not  believe  in  carrying 
a  toy.     We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Pemberton's 
brother  is  "  a  capital  shot  with  the  pistol,"  but  we  are 
sorry  that  "  as  he  never  travels  it's  a  gift  simply  wasted. 
He  will  fix  up  five  pieces  of  paper  no  bigger  than  a  half- 
penny, and  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  paces  can  drop  one 
piece  after  the  other  without  missing  a  shot."    And  to 
think  that  I  have  read  so  few  of  the  writings  of  a  man 
whose  brother  is  so  greatly  gifted  !    I  suppose  it  is  in 
order  to  show  that  he  is  not  quite  unworthy  to  write 
of  Mr.  Pemberton  that  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Lawrence  de- 
scribes himself,  once  and  for  all,  as  being  "polished, 
buoyant,  high-spirited,   in  everything  optimistic — the 
result  perhaps  of  good  nerves,  an  exceptionally  well- 
balanced  mind  and  equable    temperament — ever  dis- 
playing a  genuine  and  intense  love  of  adventure."  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Lawrence  is  indeed 
a  paragon  of  polish  and  buoyancy,  that  his  spirits 
shame  the  Himalayas,  that  his  optimism  is  a  lesson 
to   all   of  us,    and   that,    in  comparison  with  him, 
Columbus  was  a  stay-at-home.    At  the  same  time, 
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I  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  was  not  for  htm  to  say 
so.  However,  let  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Lawrence  "  take 
wing — 'tis  not  of  him  I'm  going  to  sing,"  but  of  Mr. 
Pemberton,  than  whom  none  is  more  breezy.  It 
seems  that,  in  his  'prentice  days,  Mr.  Pemberton 
"wasted  a  good  deal  of  time  grubbing  about  in  the 
British  Museum  and  writing  essays,  and  so  on."  It  is 
indeed  wonderful  that  one  who  has  been  guilty  of 
reading  and  has  even  sunk  so  low  as  to  indulge  in  that 
poor,  played-out  and  discredited  little  form,  the  essay, 
should  now  occupy  so  proud  a  position  as  does  Mr. 
Pemberton.  When  you  are  quite  young,  says  this 
mature  romancer,  "you  feel  you  want  to  educate 
people,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  but  if  you  are  wise  you  end 
up  by  trying  to  amuse  them."  If  I  am  anything  like 
"  people,"  Mr.  Pemberton  has  certainly  succeeded  in  his 
endeavour.  Observe  that  he  does  not  seem  to  suppose 
for  one  moment  that  a  writer  could  possibly  regard  his 
own  standard  and  his  own  judgment  as  more  important 
than  those  of  "  people."  Perhaps  his  state  is  the  more 
blessed,  seeing  that  "'The  Iron  Pirate'  and  'The 
Impregnable  City'  have  sold  remarkably  well,  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  America,  but  considering  that  '  A 
Puritan's  Wife  '  is  my  most  recent  book,  and  has 
therefore  been  out  a  comparatively  short  time,  I  think 
it  has  done  best  of  all."  Yet  is  Mr.  Pemberton  not 
puffed  up.  Indeed,  he  is  exercised  as  to  how  long  the 
present  taste  for  romance  will  last.  He  need  have  no 
misgiving.  I  am  sure  he  will  know  how  to  get  in  on 
the  rise  of  realism  or  whatever  stock  of  fiction  is  going 
to  boom  biggest  in  the  market.  In  any  case,  he  will 
always  be  able  to  say  "In  running  I  won  the  hundred 
yards'  event  five  years  in  succession  at  the  Merchant 
Taylors'  School,"  thus  making  sure  of  posterity. 

But  I  was  forgetting  that  Mr.  Pemberton  has  no  eye 
on  posterity  and  "does  display  a  very  natural  and 
common-sense  preference  for  the  appreciation  of  his 
own  day."  And  it  is  for  this  frank  attitude,  and  for 
the  very  fact  that  he  does  not  pretend,  as  so  many  a 
commercial  novelist  pretends,  to  be  writing,  not  for 
"  people,"  but  for  himself,  that  I  like  Mr.  Pemberton, 
and  can  even  forgive  him  the  gross  impertinence  of  his 
Christian  name.  I  like  him  for  being  frankly  the  young 
fellow  who  turns  out  a  good  many  books  and  is  glad 
the  public  likes  'em,  and  who  is  quite  modest  over  his 
success.  When  an  interviewer  comes  by,  that's  all  in  the 
day's  work,  and  he  tells  the  interviewer  all  he  can 
and  offers  every  facility  to  the  photographer.  But 
he  does  not  pretend,  at  all  events.  He  does  not,  on 
the  one  hand,  screech  about  his  "conceptions"  and 
"  aims  "  and  "  achievements,"  nor  go  in  for  having 
known  Rossetti  ;  and,  on  the  other,  he  does  not  cast 
up  his  eyes  to  Heaven  and  describe  his  novels  as 
"  a  means  of  serving  the  Lord."  He  is  just  a  wholesome 
young  man  down  from  the  'Varsity,  and  I  should  not 
be  surprised  to  hear  him  calling  journalism  "  jugger  " 
and  literature  "  ligger."  He  thinks  that,  of  all  forms 
of  sport,  "  rowing  is  the  most  health-giving,"  but 
he  is  "  perhaps  more  fond  now  of  horse-riding  and 
hunting,"  though  he  has  "also  gone  in  a  good  deal  for 
cycling  and  running."  I  dare  say  he  secretly  regards 
literature  itself  as  a  branch  of  athletics.  I  am  glad 
that  he  limits  his  writing  to  2,000  words  a  day.  It 
would  not  do  for  him  to  over-develop  his  right  wrist. 

Max  Beerbohm. 

THE  LORD  MAYOR'S  SHOW. 

THE  Lord  Mayor's  Show  this  week  was  an  undoubted 
fiasco.  Perhaps  we  should  blame  the  Jubilee  Pro- 
cession for  this.  After  watching  a  procession  of  men 
who  have  borne  the  brunt  of  actual  battle,  it  was  dis- 
tinctly tame  to  view  these  Saturday-afternoon  warriors 
whose  roughest  experience  of  campaigning  was  probably 
the  "  mauvais  quart  d'heure  "  with  the  clothes-brush 
which  their  promenade  necessitated.  The  nonchalant 
way  in  which  the  battalion  of  the  Honourable  Artillery 
Company  "  lounged  "  along  (there  is  no  other  word  for 
it),  with  their  bayonets  pointing  to  all  the  corners  of 
the  heavens,  would  have  delighted  the  artistic  soul 
which  loathes  the  geometrical  precision  and  straight 
lines  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  soldier.  To  put  the 
matter  briefly,  Alderman  Davies's  Show  was  the  poorest 
I  remember  to  have  seen,  and  it  was  his  misfortune  that 


the  rain  and  the  mud  and  the  fog  spoiled  even  what 
there  was. 

However,  I  did  not  stand  in  the  cold  and  wet  on 
Tuesday  to  view  the  transient  glories  of  a  circus,  nor 
did  I  go  out  from  my  comfortable  fireside  to  gaze  upon 
the  "Soldiers  of  the  Queen,"  though  the  exhibition  by 
the  drummer  immediately  following  the  Highland  pipers 
was  in  itself  a  liberal  education.    It  was  the  succession 
of  banners  which  interested  me.     It  is  seldom,  indeed, 
that  an  article  in  a  single  newspaper  has  the  effect 
intended  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatsoever  that, 
as  a  result  of  my  exposure  of  some  of  the  banners  dis- 
played last  year,  the  Show  this  year  has  been  purged 
of  much  of  the  spurious  heraldry  which  has  hitherto  been 
a  customary  feature.    When  I  looked  down  the  pro- 
gramme this  year  I  could  not  help  smiling  to  see  how  few 
were  the  banners  to  be  carried  compared  with  the  forest 
of  them  which  I  remember  in  past  years.  Excluding  the 
impersonal  banners  there  were,  in  the  programme  1  had, 
thirteen  only  in  addition  to  the  "banners  of  the  Alder- 
men," which  were  not  individually  specified.    Of  these 
thirteen,  nine  were  those  of  men  whom  I  knew  to  be 
legally  entitled  to  bear  arms.    But  the  rain  and  fog  had 
thoroughly  wetted  the  banners,  which  clung  dejectedly 
to  the  poles,  and  I  had  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
the  arms  upon  them.    To  begin  with,  the  present  Lord 
Mayor,    Rt.    Hon.    Lt.-Col.   and   Alderman  Horatio 
David  Davies,  M.P.,  is  and  has  been  for  some  time 
legally  entitled  to  the  arms  he  bears.    I  have  no  know- 
ledge that  he  ever  used  any  arms  before  he  possessed 
the  right  to  bear  them.     Mr.  Sheriff  Dewar  (whose 
gift  of  a  flask  of  whisky  to  every  fireman  was  without 
doubt  highly  appreciated)  has  also  a  genuine  right 
to  his  arms,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  never  made  any 
public  use  of  a  bogus  coat,    Not  so  Mr.  Sheriff  Green. 
But  concerning  Mr.  Alderman  Frank  Green  and  his  use 
of  arms  the  pertinent  question  arises,  "  Who  is  Mr. 
Frank  Green?  "    I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  and  I  don't 
think  anybody  knows  much  more  than  that  his  father 
was  a  certain  John  Green  of  Maidstone,  and  that  the 
Alderman  is  a  paper  merchant.      His  chief  claim  to 
notoriety  hitherto  has  been  the  fact  of  his  marriage 
with  a  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Haydn,  the 
author  of  Haydn's  "  Dictionary  of  Dates,"  a  useful  but 
not  soul- inspiring  volume.    To  prevent  misconception 
I  wish  to  state  that  Alderman  Samuel  Green  has  legal 
armorial  bearings.    I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Sheriff  Green 
is  hardly  in  that  position  in  matters  armorial.     I  was 
amazed  on  inspecting  the  Alderman's  liveries  to  see  the 
coat  of  arms  which  was  embroidered  thereupon.  The 
arms  are  identically  those   of  the   Green   family  of 
Marass,  co.  Kent,  Baronets,  created  in  1786  and  extinct 
in  the  year  1825.    They  are  "  per  chevron  vert  and 
argent,  on  a  chevron  or  between  in  chief  two  castles 
of  the  second,  and  in  base  a  castle  surrounded  by  a 
fortification  proper,  three  torteaux.    Crest,  out  of  a 
mural  crown  gules,  a  horse's  head  argent  maned  or." 
There  is  no  earthly  possibility  of  the  Alderman  ever 
proving  the  vestige  of  a  right  to  them,  for  they  were 
only  granted  in  1786  to  William  Green,  a  General  in 
the  Army  and  Chief  Engineer  at  Gibraltar,  on  his  being 
created  a  Baronet,  and   of  course   the   design  has 
reference  to  the  General's  distinguished  position.  They 
were  also  granted  to  the  other  descendants  of  the 
Generals   father,    Fairbridge   Green,   but   the  other 
descendants  were  daughters.     The  General  was  the 
only  surviving  son,   and  he    left    an   only  surviving 
son,  Sir  Justly  Watson  Green,  Bart.,  who  died  un- 
married in   1825.     Consequently  there  are   no  male 
descendants    in    existence.      If    the    Alderman  had 
any  right  whatsoever  to  these   arms,   he  would  at 
the  present  time  be  a  Baronet.     But  he  is  not,  and 
has  no  right  to  his  arms,  and  his  use  of  them  is 
nothing  less  than  ridiculous  and  impudent.    The  Alder- 
man, I  may  add,  uses  the  motto  "  ^quam  servare 
mentem,"  which  the  Baronets  did  not.    It  would  be 
interesting  to  discover  where  Mr.  Sheriff  Green  got  his 
arms  and  motto  from.   I  fancy  I  can  supply  this  informa- 
tion. To  the  destitute  on  the  prowl  for  a  coat-of-arms  to 
annex,  Burke's  "  General  Armory  "  is  a  kind  of  haven  of 
refuge.    Take  it  down  and  open  its  pages.    The  very 
first  coat-of-arms  given  under  the  name  of  Green  is  the 
one  which  the  Alderman  has  appropriated.    But  the 
"General  Armory"  gives  no  motto  as  belonging  to 
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that  coat-of-arms  !  What  on  earth  was  to  be  done  ? 
Happily  the  very  next  coat-of-arms  had  a  motto.  This 
was  good  enough,  and  it  was  accordingly  impounded,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  "Armory"  it  was  given  to 
the  family  of  Green  of  Milnrow,  in  the  County  Palatine 
of  York,  Baronets,  extinct  in  183 1.  Of  course  there 
was  not  the  least  connexion  between  the  two  families  and 
no  similarity  between  the  two  coats-of-arms.  Still, 
what  do  such  technicalities  matter  to  a  City  Banner 
Painter  ?  Anything  seems  to  be  good  enough.  But 
it  is  not  often  that  the  whole  origin  is  "given  away" 
so  completely  as  in  this  instance.  One  question  I  would 
ask  Mr.  Green.  How  long  has  he  used  the  arms  ? 
Six  weeks,  or  is  it  as  much  as  three  months  ? 

Mr.  W.  M.  Bickerstaff 's  banner  numbers  a  few  more 
months  to  its  age  than  Mr.  Green's  ;  but,  as  I  pointed 
out  last  year,  Mr.  Bickerstaff  has  probably  no  right  to 
the  arms  thereupon.  Though  not  mentioned  in  the 
programme,  the  banner  of  Mr.  Griffin  with  the  Griffin 
arms  of  the  Lords  Braybrooke  was  again  on  show  ; 
but,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  Mr.  Griffin  is,  so  far 
as  I  can  ascertain,  no  relation  of  the  family  men- 
tioned. I  am  curious  to  know  what  on  earth  Lord 
Grimthorpe's  carriage  was  doing  in  the  procession  ? 
At  least  I  presume  it  was  his,  for  though  it  had 
no  coronet,  it  had  his  Lordship's  arms  and  supporters, 
and  to  the  latter  of  course  no  one  besides  himself 
has  any  right.  From  its  position  in  the  procession 
I  judged  the  carriage  to  contain  the  acting  Master 
of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Spectacle  Makers.  The 
banner  of  this  Company  was  there  in  all  its  glory,  but 
the  glory  is  somewhat  tarnished,  for  the  arms  the  Com- 
pany now  makes  use  of  are  both  illegal  and  ridiculous. 
I  defy  any  herald  to  blazon  properly  the  achieve- 
ment. It  is  a  modern  assumption.  Why  the  change 
was  made  I  have  yet  to  learn,  as  the  older  coat-of-arms 
was  infinitely  preferable.  Still  the  change  makes  little 
real  difference,  since  the  old  coat  was  equally  without 
authority.  What  on  earth  the  banner  of  Spain  was 
doing  in  the  procession  amongst  the  "  banners  of  the 
Aldermen  "  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  Which  of  these 
City  tradesmen  has  appropriated  the  castles  of  Castille, 
the  lions  of  Leon,  and  the  golden  Bourbon  lilies  ? 

The  City  from  one  end  to  another  is  rampant  with 
dragons  ;  from  the  man  at  the  Law  Courts  to  the  Lord 
Mayor's  carriage  they  are  everywhere  displayed.  That 
the  man  in  the  street  calls  the  animal  a  griffin  is  beside 
the  point.  It  is  always  depicted,  of  course,  as  a  dragon. 
Two  of  these  monsters  are  supposed  to  be  the  City 
supporters,  and  with  one  exception  always  occupy  this 
proud  position.  Now  these  supporters  are  utterly  and 
absolutely  without  authority.  I  know  this  is  a  startling 
statement  to  make,  but  that  it  is  strictly  correct  anybody 
can  readily  prove  for  himself  by  making  inquiry  in  the 
proper  quarter.  Moreover  the  supporters  are  of  com- 
paratively modern  assumption,  and  so  far  I  have  learnt 
of  no  single  instance  of  their  use  before  the  seven- 
teenth century.  I  take  no  exception  to  the  City  shield, 
which  dates  back  to  before  the  year  of  the  battle  of 
Agincourt.  The  City  shield,  exactly  as  it  is  now  used, 
was  engraved  on  the  seal  of  the  Mayoralty  which  was 
made  in  1381.  However  the  supporters  to  this  shield 
are  not  dragons  at  all,  but  two  lions,  and  as  late  as 
1647  these  lions  were  in  use  as  the  supporters.  X. 

PORTRAIT-PAINTERS  AT  THE  GRAFTON 
GALLERY. 

*T*HE  Society  of  Portrait  Painters  is  the  most  success- 
J-  fully  eclectic  of  all  the  exhibiting  associations. 
To  secure  the  adhesion  of  Mr.  Whistler,  to  reckon 
most  of  the  Academy  portrait-painters  as  members  or 
exhibitors,  to  cream  the  Champ  de  Mars,  to  bring  the 
Glasgow  school  bodily  to  London,  to  win  over  recruits 
from  the  New  English  Art  Club,  to  secure  a  cometary 
appearance  from  this  and  the  other  unattached  artist, 
to  summon  dead  masters  from  the  shades,  and  bevond 
all  this  to  provide  an  attraction,  to  conciliate  royal, 
aristocratic  and  popular  taste  by  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Ellis  Roberts,  is  a  triumph  of  intelligent  management. 
There  are  difficult  moments  to  be  got  through,  it  is 
true,  in  passing  round  the  walls :  for  example,  the 
semicircle  of  forms  behind  the  piano  is  not,  if  I  may 
borrow  Mr.  Berenson's  way  of  putting  it,  "  life- 
enhancing,"  and  I  shudder  to  think  what  a  series  of 


notes  of  such  forms  would  look  like  taken  on  the  system 
of  Vernon  Lee  and  Miss  Thomson.  In  a  word,  there 
is,  besides  the  "art"  of  various  sorts,  a  solid  sub- 
stratum of  likenesses  such  as  a  Committee  would 
approve  :  gentlemen  painted  like  prospectuses,  and 
ladies  either  sternly  menacing  or  with  fascinations  of 
the  pavement  type.  There  is  a  smaller  number  of  por- 
traits of  no  great  pictorial  pretension,  but  remarkable 
for  close  and  unaffected  resemblance.  A  good  example 
is  Mr.  Glazebrook's  "  Prof.  W.  P.  Ker." 

English  portrait-painting  in  the  last  twenty  years  has 
produced  no  first-rate  talent,  no  completely  endowed 
and  perfectly  balanced  likeness-maker  and  picture- 
maker.  But  among  the  numerous  men  of  promise 
or  incomplete  performance  who  have  come  to  the 
front  in  that  time  there  has  been  a  notable  swing 
from  one  artistic  influence  to  another.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  portrait-painters  emulated  Millais,  now  they 
emulate  Whistler.  The  change  is  one  from  uncritical 
to  critical,  self-conscious  production  with  a  clear 
theory  of  the  decorative  side  of  the  art.  But  the 
change  of  master,  advantageous  in  one  way,  has  been 
unfortunate  in  another  for  the  disciples.  They  have 
been  tempted  to  begin  at  the  end  instead  of  the 
beginning,  to  think  that  it  is  possible  to  paint  by 
taste  alone — a  taste  taken  on  complete  from  out- 
side, instead  of  one  painfully  developed  from  within. 
To  speak  of  "outer"  and  "inner"  taste  is  a  some- 
what awkward  use  of  words,  but  there  is  a  real 
difference  between  cribbing  and  making  or  earning  a 
style.  Born  as  we  are  in  museums  nowadays,  we  may 
take  over  the  results  of  taste,  the  summed-up  solution 
of  a  host  of  problems,  and  accept  them  without  having 
a  very  good  claim  to  the  inheritance,  without  being 
clear  how  far  we  have  been  frightened,  flattered,  or 
merely  accustomed  to  accept,  and  how  much  of  our 
natural  "  taste  "  has  been  simply  smothered  and  sat 
upon  without  ever  getting  a  hearing.  The  difference 
between  a  real  and  a  sham  taste  depends  on  whether 
our  personal  liking  has  ever  been  actually  confronted 
with  the  decisions  of  the  classics  of  an  art  before  it 
said  yes  to  those  decisions.  In  the  discipline  of  a 
student  three  different  decisions  must  be  made  if 
the  whole  process  is  to  be  sound.  He  calls  for  an 
innocent,  direct  report  from  his  eye  and  decides  upon 
a  line  or  a  touch  to  represent  that.  Then  comes  in 
his  personal  judgment  of  the  instinctive  act  to  say,  I 
like  that,  or  I  don't.  Then,  on  the  top  of  that  may 
come  in  his  cultivated  "  taste,"  his  knowledge  of 
style,  of  what  the  masters  have  chosen  and  rejected. 
A  line  that  he  has  drawn  as  an  observation,  and  then 
judged  by  his  own  liking,  he  may  proceed  to  compare 
with  the  liking  of  Holbein,  of  Leonardo,  of  Rembrandt, 
of  Daumier.  A  real  discipline  must  include  the  second 
step  and  the  third  ;  the  man  must  see  where  his  own 
unguided  taste  would  lead  him,  and  where  and  how  it 
conflicts  with  the  good  taste  of  tradition,  or  he  will 
never  know  either  himself  or  his  masters.  If  he  runs 
away  from  any  divergence  that  his  eye  suggests  and 
the  first  movements  of  his  taste,  if  he  rubs  it  out  at 
once  and  puts  in  an  accepted  fashion  of  doing  the 
thing,  he  may  become  a  good  boy  of  the  art  schools, 
but  never  a  master.  If  he  has  not  the  full  courage  of 
his  temperament,  but  checks  it  from  a  highly  culti- 
vated taste,  he  may  become  a  kind  of  Leighton,  and 
affect  the  beholder  with  an  odd  mixture  of  respect  and 
nausea.  If  from  point  to  point  as  he  sees  it  write  itself 
before  his  eyes,  he  loves  his  own  taste,  encourages  and 
determines  it,  he  may  become  a  Rossetti.  If  he  has  as 
nearly  as  possible  no  taste  at  all,  but  pursues  the  act 
of  vision  with  a  fanatic  intensity,  he  may  become  a 
Holman  Hunt.  We  might  pursue  the  possibilities  in- 
definitely ;  but  the  point  is  that  no  man  is  likely  to  rank 
as  master  who  has  not  laid  his  own  taste  and  impulses 
closely  alongside  the  subject  in  nature  so  as  to  discover 
whether  he  likes  himself  or  not.  It  is  a  begging  of  the 
question  to  like  Velasquez,  Botticelli,  Titian,  if  he  has 
never  given  his  instinctive  tastes  a  run  in  representing 
the  fact.  To  say  this  is  not  to  defend  the  pestilent  view 
that  beauty  consists  in  personality  of  vision,  it  is 
merely  to  contend  that  conformity  in  default  or  defiance 
of  personal  taste  is  hollow. 

If  my  readers  are  with  me  so  far,  they  will  agree  that 
if  we  take  the  two  most  sharply  contrasted  works  in 
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the  first  room  at  the  Grafton,  the  "Philosopher"  of 
Mr.  Whistler,  and  the  study  by  Millais  mistakenly 
called  "  Miss  Siddall,"  the  latter  is  likely  to  be  a  better 
starting-  point  for  the  student  than  the  former.  In 
Millais'  drawing-  there  is  little  preconception  of  how 
drawing,  light  and  shade,  and  colour  should  be 
managed  ;  it  is  the  determined  exploration  by  a  keen 
eye  of  the  contours  of  form,  only  checked  by  the 
instinctive  likings  of  the  man  as  he  picked  out  one  fact 
after  another  from  the  face.  A  student  ought  to  know 
what  sort  of  thing  will  meet  his  eyes  when  he  has  gone 
through  that  process.  Millais  had  nothing  to  fear, 
because  the  sweetness  of  his  nature  made  this  kind  of 
work  from  his  hand  always  agreeable.  It  was  further 
on  that  flaws  developed  in  his  critical  intelligence,  when 
this  personal  art  of  his,  this  patiently  contrived  image, 
came  to  be  compared  with  startlingly  different  traditions 
of  image-making.  In  all  this  upper  region  of  picture- 
making,  of  the  laws  that  make  a  decorative  whole 
of  a  painted  figure,  Mr.  Whistler,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  freeborn.  It  is  natural  to  him  to  see  in  delicately 
harmonized  tones  and  in  shapes  that  cut  a  fine  silhouette. 
It  is  rather  the  structure  and  modelling,  the  individual 
likeness,  of  the  figure  that  he  has  to  obtain  with  a  great 
price.  So  nicely  poised  is  this  scaffolding  of  life  and 
structure  to  bear  up  his  "  scheme  "  that  the  disciple 
is  not  unlikely  to  ignore  its  existence.  He  sees  "  The 
Philosopher  "  brought  before  him  with  what  appears 
to  be  a  few  touches  of  flat  harmonious  tone.  When  he 
attempts  to  imitate  this  simplicity  of  effect  he  is  dis- 
couraged from  studying  the  structure  and  modelling  of 
his  subject,  because  the  initial  stages  of  such  study  do 
not  look  like  a  Whistler,  and  he  hastens  to  cover  them 
up  with  flat  paint. 

These  remarks  apply  in  very  different  degrees  to  the 
various  men  who  have  come  under  Mr.  Whistler's 
spell,  but  it  is  true  in  general  that  the  recent  portrait 
shows  more  taste  in  the  poster  parts  of  picture  scheming 
than  in  close  wrestling  with  structure  and  expression. 
Mr.  William  Stott  had  a  real  inspiration  of  honesty  in 
rendering  stiff-backed  plain  people  ;  Mr.  Guthrie  will 
endanger  a  dashing  scheme  for  the  sake  of  a  man 
or  an  old  woman,  and  Mr.  Greiffenhagen  and  Mr. 
Lavery  are  alive  when  the  smartness  of  a  pretty  toilette 
tempts  to  picture-making.  But  one  and  all  doubtless 
know  better  than  their  critics  that  the  taste  of  their 
pictorial  ideal  is  not  backed  by  an  equally  strong 
system  of  drawing,  that  the  vices  of  the  modern  art 
school  are  not  easily  overcome.  Could  we  easily  find 
in  this  generation  a  man  who  can  draw  a  hand  ? 
Mr.  Melville  supplies,  in  this  exhibition,  an  extreme 
instance  of  the  weak  side  of  the  Scottish  stylists.  His 
portrait,  a  flimsy,  wooden  pattern  dotted  with  features, 
compares  badly,  even  in  colour,  with  the  solidly  built 
"  Earl  Spencer"  of  Frank  Holl,  which  hangs  near  it. 

In  the  youngest  generation  of  all  there  are  no  very 
certain  signs  as  yet  of  a  more  vigorous  art.  Mr.  Furse 
does  not  exhibit.  Mr.  Rothenstein's  "  Miss  Kingsley  " 
is  not  of  the  Whistlerian  type— it  leans  rather  on'Watts 
and  Rossetti  ;  but  the  hurry  for  style  outruns  structure 
none  the  less.  There  is  more  hope  in  his  portrait  of 
himself,  which  would  seem  to  have  begun  as  an  honest 
study.  But  the  effort  has  not  been  carried  through  ;  the 
rather  dirty  glazing  of  the  whole  to  bring  it  into  tone, 
and  scratching  through  this  for  the  lights,  are  surely  a 
crying  off  from  the  task.  One  youngster,  W.  J.  Yule, 
to  whom  the  Committee  have  very  properly  given  an 
excellent  place,  shows  a  real  and  sincere  talent  of  the 
feminine  Orchardsonian  type.  His  portrait  of  a  child 
is  delicate  both  in  drawing  and  colour.         D.  S.  M. 

CHIEFLY  MOTTL. 

^~\N  Tuesday  evening  in  Queen's  Hall  Mr.  Schulz- 
Curtius  gave  by  very  far  the  most  brilliant 
and  exhilarating  concert  we  unlucky  Londoners  have 
enjoyed  for  many  weary  months.  Mottl  conducted  ; 
Brema  and  Van  Rooy  sang;  the  programme  got  clean 
out  of  the  common  rut  of  Schulz-Curtius  programmes  ; 
and  the  "floral  decorations"  were  by  a  firm  which  in 
its  way  is  doubtless  very  eminent.  The  result  was,  as 
I  say,  exhilarating  and  brilliant.  Perhaps  this  was  in 
part  due  to  the  present  fashionableness  of  both  Mr. 
Schulz-Curtius  and  Mottl  and  to  the  air  of  dressiness 


and  commercial  successfulness  given  to  the  hall  by  the 
ultra-fashionable  audience.  Perhaps,  too,  rumours  of 
the  unheard-of  triumphs  of  Van  Rooy  and  Brema 
at  Bayreuth  prepared  us  all  to  hear  something  very 
fine  indeed,  prepared  us  to  meet  the  concert-givers 
half-way  or  more  than  half-way.  Yet,  even  if  this  were 
true — and  it  is  at  any  rate  partly  true — it  only  adds  to 
the  great  glory  of  Mottl,  Brema  and  Van  Rooy,  who 
did  not  disappoint  the  most  glowing  expectations.  Of 
course  Mottl  enjoyed  the  greatest  victory :  in  fact 
no  other  artist  has  a  chance  when  he  is  present. 
In  appearance  he  is  not  at  all  the  artist  as  the  word  is 
understood  in  the  drawing-room.  His  burly  form  and 
imperial  gestures  are  more  suggestive  of  a  lordly  chief 
of  a  fire-brigade  directing  his  men  in  putting  out  a 
dangerous  conflagration  than  of  the  fragile  drawing- 
room  artist  endeavouring  to  interpret  a  delicate  master- 
piece. Nevertheless  he  is  more  completely  the  artist 
than  any  other  man  I  have  met — he  is  steeped  in  the 
artist  temperament  to  the  finger-tips.  He  is  like  a 
perfect  draughtsman  who  cannot  scribble  a  line  on  a 
scrap  of  paper  without  giving  that  line  distinction, 
or  a  perfect  pianist  who  seems  to  draw  forth  sweet 
music  by  letting  his  hand  fall  carelessly  on  the 
piano  keys.  Whether  he  plays  Schubert,  Marschner, 
Tschaikowsky  or  Wagner,  there  is  always  distinc- 
tion, always  intense  life  and  glowing  colour.  I  do 
not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  so  soon  as  the  band  is  in 
touch  with  him  we  get  never  a  chord  which  is  not 
stamped — if  the  reader  will  allow  that  a  chord  can  be 
stamped — with  the  name  of  Mottl.  He  has  learnt  the 
trick,  and  exercises  it  involuntarily,  of  making  the 
orchestra  play  beautifully  ;  he  has  acquired  a  touch  like 
the  touch  of  no  other  orchestra  virtuoso  of  this  genera- 
tion. Hence  at  their  least  interesting  his  interpretations 
of  the  masterworks  are  lovely,  and  at  their  finest  their 
fineness  is  perfected,  polished  and  sent  home  to  the 
hearer  by  that  interpenetrating  personal  charm  with  its 
accompanying  sense  of  life  and  colour.  Mottl,  in  a  word, 
is  bound  always  to  catch  the  artist's  mind.  In  the  case  of 
other  conductors  if  one  does  not  agree  with  a  certain 
rendering  one  actually  and  actively  dislikes  it.  Even 
if  you  disagree  with  Mottl's  you  cannot  dislike  it — it  is 
always  imbued  with  a  charm  that  nearly  wins  you  over 
to  his  side.  He  is  the  conductor's  conductor  ;  he  is  so 
greatly  and  completely  an  artist  that  all  other  artists 
inevitably  seem  small  beside  him. 

This  is  not  to  say  he  understands  all  kinds  of  music 
or  plays  them  all  equally  well.  On  the  contrary,  few 
conductors  can  play  so  many  kinds  of  music  indifferently, 
can  so  misinterpret  so  many  composers.  His  very 
quality  is  incompatible  with  much  of  the  music  he  puts 
on  his  programmes  :  while  one  is  captivated  by  the 
quality  one  realizes  how  its  very  beauty  prevents  the 
intrinsic  beauty  of  the  music  from  shining  brightly. 
His  Schubert,  for  example,  on  Tuesday — it  was  the 
"  Rosamunde"  overture — was,  to  speak  plainly,  poor. 
One  wanted  either  the  delicacy  of  Levi  or  the  sparkling 
jubilance  of  Mr.  Manns  :  the  passion  Mottl  put  into  it 
made  one  think  of  a  reciter  giving  Shelley's  "  Skylark  " 
with  all  the  tragic  vehemence  your  actor  reserves  for 
"  Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  '  Sleep  no  more ' "; 
he  overloaded  it  also  with  the  gorgeous  Mottl  colour. 
Then  in  the  Tschaikowsky  symphony  he  unaccountably 
— or  perhaps  not  at  all  unaccountably — missed  the  whole 
point.  It  became  a  tragic  love-story  with  a  jolly  inter- 
mezzo for  a  third  movement.  To  call  his  version  a 
version  devoid  of  life  and  colour  is  to  write  oneself 
down  as  devoid  of  a  sense  of  life  and  colour. 
To  tell  the  truth  it  was  over-deeply  coloured  all 
through  and  far  too  full  of  life,  of  vehement  shout- 
ing life  ;  the  touching  tale  which  Tschaikowsky  told 
timidly,  with  shrinking,  as  though  every  nerve  quivered 
with  anguish,  was  bellowed  from  the  house-top  with 
quite  Byronic  energy  and  indifference  to  the  feelings  of 
people  who  like  to  sleep  o'  nights.  It  was  fine,  wild, 
passionate,  stormy ;  it  was  filled  with  wild  random 
flashing  lights  :  it  was  only  rarely  Tschaikowsky. 
Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  on  those  rare  occasions 
it  revealed  the  height  to  which  Tschaikowsky  could 
rise  with  amazing  vividness.  I  at  least  had  not 
felt  before  the  enormous  tragic  power  of  that  stroke  of 
the  gong  and  the  trombone  passage  near  the  end  ;  I 
had  always  felt  it  to  be  charged   with  the  spirit  of 
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Mozart's  Requiem  :  I  had  not  thought  that  as  a  piece 
of  art,  as  a  masterstroke,  it  came  so  near  the 
Requiem.  But  by  turning  the  third  movement  into 
a  picturesque  piece  of  music — a  kind  of  second- 
rate  Slavonic  Valkyries'  Ride— Mottl  spoiled  it.  It 
is  not  picturesque  music  at  all — it  is  sheer  hysteria, 
excitement  of  the  nerves  ;  it  is  not  at  all  jolly  as  Mottl 
made  it — it  is  an  expression  of  mental  torture  which  has 
passed  the  stage  when  torture  is  felt  as  pain  ;  all  that 
clangour  of  the  trombones  and  trumpets  towards  the 
conclusion,  and  the  smashing  of  the  cymbals  and  the 
throbbing  of  the  big  drum,  reveal  a  state  of  mind  not  far 
removed  from  insanity.  The  finale  is  the  reaction  that 
follows  this  outbreak — it  is  the  wail  of  despair,  becoming 
passionate,  almost  defiant,  at  times,  but  in  the  end  sink- 
ing into  the  most  mournful  gloom — it  is  the  mood  of  the 
man  who  has  kicked  against  fate  in  vain  and  at  last 
faces  the  appalling  truth  with  infinite  dejection  and  yet 
with  some  dignity,  the  mood  of  the  man  who  wrote  the 
finish  of  the  first  movement  of  Mozart's  Requiem.  By 
sheer  force  Mottl  interpreted  this  truly  ;  but  the 
unnecessary  force  he  put  into  the  second  movement 
and  the  careless  happiness  with  which  he  played  the 
third  must  have  made  his  task  enormously  difficult. 
His  rendering  of  the  whole  symphony  was  a  magnificent 
tour  de  force  ;  but  greatly  as  I  love  Mottl,  I  love 
Tschaikowsky  better,  and  to  hear  Tschaikowsky  I 
prefer  to  go  to  Mr.  Henry  Wood  or  to  Richter.  About 
his  playing  of  the  Valkyries'  Ride  and  of  the  Fire- 
music  little  need  be  said.  The  latter  was  perfect.  So 
long  as  we  have  Mottl  to  make  such  music  so  beautiful 
on  the  concert-platform  it  is  nonsense  to  talk  about 
Wagner's  music  being  destroyed  by  being  taken  away 
from  the  stage. 

Next  to  Mottl  Van  Rooy  had  the  chief  artistic  success. 
Miss  Brema  was  rather  hampered  by  having  undertaken 
to  sing  one  Grieg  song  and  two  Wagner  songs  which 
are  neither  very  interesting  in  themselves  nor  quite 
suited  to  her  voice  and  art.  In  the  final  scene  of  "  The 
Valkyrie  "  she  was  astonishingly  fine,  and  showed  for 
the  hundredth  time  that  despite  all  Bayreuth  can  do  she 
is,  and  will  remain,  a  great  dramatic  artist.  Van  Rooy 
came  here,  however,  with  only  his  Bayreuth  reputation. 
Probably  many  of  Tuesday's  audience  had  heard  him 
there  ;  and  certainly  every  one  seemed  to  expect  noble 
things  from  him.  We  got  them.  He  has  perhaps  the 
greatest  voice  (of  its  sort)  of  this  generation  ;  he  has 
an  artistic  instinct  highly  developed  ;  and  he  has  a 
degree  of  intelligence  that  fairly  amazes  one  in  a 
singer.  The  ardour  and  assurance  with  which  he 
plunged  into  the  rather  commonplace  "  Hans  Heiling" 
song  at  once  showed  the  stuff  he  is  made  of ;  and 
as  Wotan  in  "The  Valkyrie"  scene  he  was  even 
greater.  It  is  true  his  voice  was  sometimes  a 
little  too  powerful  for  the  hall  ;  but  that  is  a  fault 
Mr.  Van  Rooy  will  amend  next  time  he  sings  here  ; 
and  anyhow  at  its  worst  it  was  far  from  being 
intolerable,  for  the  tones  came  forth  freely,  with  no 
sense  of  effort,  and  with  not  the  slightest  harshness. 
I  hope  Mr.  Schulz-Curtius  will  persuade  him  to  cross 
the  Channel  again  soon,  for  good  singers  of  his  class 
are  not  so  common  in  England  as  might  be  desired. 
Before  leaving  the  subject  let  me  call  the  attention  of 
every  one  to  the  splendid  programme  offered  for  next 
Tuesday.  Madame  Gulbranson,  another  Bayreuth 
success,  will  sing  some  of  the  "  Dusk  of  the  Gods  " 
music,  and  Mottl  will  play  the  F  symphony  of  Beethoven 
(No.  8),  Siegfried's  Journey  to  the  Rhine,  the  Forest 
music  from  "  Siegfried  "  and  the  Funeral  March  from 
the  "  Dusk  of  the  Gods." 

There  is  quite  a  boom  in  orchestral  concerts  just 
now.  The  unanticipated  success  of  Mottl,  when  Mr. 
Schulz-Curtius  brought  him  here  some  years  ago,  began 
it  ;  the  success  of  Mr.  Wood  at  Queen's  Hall  established 
it.  It  is  easily  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  the 
next  half-dozen  years  may  see  the  orchestral  concert 
with  its  stock  programme — the  Tschaikowsky  sym- 
phony and  some  Wagner  excerpts — become  as  intoler- 
able a  nuisance  as  the  piano  recital  with  its  stock 
programme  is  at  present.  Until  then,  however,  the 
orchestral  boom  will  be  a  very  commendable  thing. 
What  English  music  suffered  from  for  half  a  century  was 
an  over-indulgence  in  oratorios  and  an  entire  lack  of 
acquaintance  with  the  more  advanced  forms  of  orchestral 


music  lately  evolved  on  the  Continent  ;  and  we  suffer 
from  the  same  things  still.  If  we  go  to  the  other  extreme, 
yea,  even  if  we  forget  Handel  and  Mendelssohn  for  a 
season,  and  learn  thoroughly  all  the  mighty  deeds  done 
in  symphonic  music  by  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann 
and  Liszt,  it  will  be  precisely  the  best  thing  that  can 
happen  to  us.  We  are  still  as  far  behind  Germany  as 
we  are  in  front  of  France  ;  and  instead  of  our  comfort- 
ing ourselves  with  the  thought  of  being  in  front  of 
France,  the  idea  of  being  so  far  behind  Germany — 
which,  in  turn,  is  behind  Russia  with  its  Tschaikowsky 
— should  urge  us  on  in  the  race.  Not  until  orchestral 
concerts  are  as  common  here  as  they  are  in  Germany 
will  there  be  the  remotest  chance  of  our  getting  an 
opera  of  our  own  ;  for  we  will  not  feel  the  necessity  of 
opera  until  we  have  revelled  in  symphonic  music  and, 
unlike  Oliver  Twist,  begun  to  demand  not  more  but 
something  fresh,  something  unlike  anything  we  have 
heard  or  seen  before.  Moreover,  an  opera  ought  not 
to  be  our  only  object  :  surely  there  is  room  for  a  school 
of  English  composers  of  orchestra  music  :  why  should 
we  not  have  a  few  men  who  can  turn  out  stuff  at  least 
equal  to  the  music  of  Richard  Strauss  and  indeed  half 
a  dozen  Continental  composers?  There  is  interest 
enough  in  English  life  ;  there  are  sights  and  sounds 
and  experiences  to  give  us  new  thrills  ;  but  no  new 
thrill  ever  gets  into  our  music  because  our  composers 
never  become  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  medium 
they  must  work  in,  with  the  technique  of  their  art,  to 
express  it.  I  know  of  no  composer  excepting  Stanford 
who  conceives  orchestral  music,  so  to  say,  orchestrally. 
The  rest  conceive  it,  as  Mr.  Corder  has  too  truly  said, 
as  piano  music  :  they  orchestrate  it  afterwards.  You 
can  no  more  compose  a  fine  symphony  that  way  than 
you  can  make  a  fine  piece  of  statuary  by  conceiving 
your  figure  first  as  (say)  an  etching  and  afterwards 
trying  how  it  looks  when  you  have  modelled  it  in  clay. 
Even  Stanford  is  hampered  by  having  to  write  for  an 
audience  which  only  likes  music  which — by  its  texture 
or  by  reason  of  the  words — reminds  us  of  the  sacred 
masterpieces  of  old-time.  If  all  the  ingenuity  and 
perhaps  even  genius  in  that  Requiem  had  been  devoted 
to  something  new  what  an  achievement  we  might  have 
had  !  If  instead  of  devoting  all  those  ultra-modern 
effects  to  setting  an  old  hymn,  with  results  so  in- 
congruous that  I  felt  bound,  in  all  seriousness,  to  call 
his  Requiem  comic,  Professor  Stanford  had  devoted 
them  to  setting  a  story  full  of  congruous  modern 
thought  and  emotion,  he  might  have  produced  a  work 
even  finer  than  his  entirely  modern  symphony  in 
Symphony  in  D,  produced  at  the  Philharmonic  a  few 
years  ago,  afresh  and  invigorating  work  which  I  should 
have  been  the  first  to  praise. 

I  am  loth  to  insist  on  the  obvious,  and  would  not  be 
so  foolish  as  to  do  so  here  were  it  not  that  some  of  my 
colleagues  appear  to  dread  all  these  Mottl,  Richter, 
Lamoureux  and  Wood  concerts.  The  new  movement 
is  the  most  encouraging  that  has  happened  for  many 
years.  I  hail  with  delight  not  merely  the  Mottl,  Wood 
and  Lamoureux  concerts,  but  also  the  belated  and 
apparently  futile  endeavour  of  the  Philharmonic  to 
persuade  the  public  to  come  for  a  couple  of  hours 
of  solid,  healthy  dulness.  Of  course  I  prefer  to 
concentrate  my  attention  on  Mr.  Wood's  and  the 
Lamoureux  concerts,  which  are  far  superior  to  any- 
thing the  Philharmonic  has  ever  done  yet.  At  Mr. 
Wood's  last  Saturday  afternoon  Saint-Saens'  "  Samson 
and  Dalila  "  was  given,  for  the  last  time  in  England  I 
imagine.  The  only  point  to  note  was  the  extreme 
delicacy,  crispness  and  vivacity  of  the  whole  per- 
formance. This  style  of  execution  suits  the  work 
infinitely  better  than  Mr.  Randegger's  rather  wooden- 
legged  and  heavy  treatment ;  though  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  in  the  final  pagan  choruses  Mr.  Randegger 
scored  off  Mr.  Wood  by  his  greater  deliberation. 
Nor  is  there  much  more  to  observe  at  present  about  the 
Lamoureux  concerts.  I  was  unable  to  attend  the 
first ;  but  at  the  second  Lamoureux  gave  us  the  B 
flat  symphony  of  Beethoven  with  most  marvellous 
delicacy  and  finish,  and  also  played  the  Good  Friday 
music  in  a  very  charming  but  wholly  un-Wagnerian 
manner.  Though  Lamoureux  is  not,  and  never  was, 
to  me  a  congenial  spirit,  yet  I  gladly  point  out 
the  good  results  which  his  deliciously  finished  play- 
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ing  must  have  on  orchestral  execution  in  general  in 
this  country.  If  Mr.  Wood  could  at  will  get  such 
pianissimos — mere  ghostly  whispers  of  tone — his  play- 
ing would  be  as  vastly  improved  as  it  would  be  if  he 
treated  the  brass  in  Mottl's  broad  manner — allowing 
the  trombones  and  tubas  to  sing— instead  of  driving 
them  into  a  corner  and  compelling  them  to  emit  stifled, 
horror-stricken  snorts.  I  do  not  mean  that  Lamoureux 
is  a  finer  conductor  than  Wood.  The  reverse  is  the 
case;  yet  Mr.  Wood,  as  a  young  man,  must  not  take 
it  amiss  if  occasionally  I  tell  him  that  from  Lamoureux 
as  well  as  from  Mottl  he  can  get  hints  which  will  make 
his  playing  more  delightful  than  ever.  He  has  a  great 
work  before  him.  He  is  our  only  conductor  ;  at  this 
moment  it  rests  with  him  whether  or  not  orchestral 
music — and  all  that  may  follow  it — will  be  popular  in 
England.  J.  F.  R. 

SHAKESPEAR  AND  MR.  BARRIE. 

"  The  Tempest."  Performance  by  the  Elizabethan 
Stage  Society  at  the  Mansion  House,  5  November, 
1897. 

"  The  Little  Minister."  A  play  in  four  acts.  By  J.  M. 
Barrie,  founded  on  his  novel  of  that  name.  Hay- 
market  Theatre,  6  November,  1897. 

IT  was  a  curious  experience  to  see  "The  Tempest" 
one  night  and  "The  Little  Minister"  the  next.  I 
should  like  to  have  taken  Shakespear  to  the  Hay- 
market  play.  How  well  he  would  have  recognized 
it !  For  he  also  once  had  to  take  a  popular  novel  ; 
make  a  shallow,  unnatural,  indulgent,  pleasant,  popular 
drama  of  it  ;  and  hand  it  to  the  theatre  with  no  hint  of 
his  feelings  except  the  significant  title  "As  you  Like  It." 
And  we  have  not  even  the  wit  to  feel  the  snub,  but 
go  on  complacently  talking  of  the  manufacture  of 
Rosalinds  and  Orlandos  (a  sort  of  thing  that  ought 
really  to  be  done  in  a  jam  factory)  as  "delineation  of 
character "  and  the  like.  One  feels  Shakespear's 
position  most  strongly  in  the  plays  written  after  he  had 
outgrown  his  interest  in  the  art  of  acting  and  given  up 
the  idea  of  educating  the  public.  In  "  Hamlet  "  he  is 
quite  enthusiastic  about  naturalness  in  the  business  of 
the  stage,  and  makes  Hamlet  hold  forth  about  it  quite 
Wagnerianly:  in  "  Cymbeline  "  and  "The  Tempest" 
he  troubles  himself  so  little  about  it  that  he  actually 
writes  down  the  exasperating  clownish  interruptions  he 
once  denounced  ;  brings  on  the  god  in  the  car  ;  and, 
having  indulged  the  public  in  matters  which  he  no 
longer  set  any  store  by,  took  it  out  of  them  in  poetry. 

The  poetry  of  "The  Tempest"  is  so  magical  that  it 
would  make  the  scenery  of  a  modern  theatre  ridiculous. 
The  methods  of  the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society  (I  do 
not  commit  myself  to  their  identity  with  those  of  the 
Elizabethan  stage)  leave  to  the  poet  the  work  of  con- 
juring up  the  isle  "  full  of  noises,  sounds  and  sweet 
airs."  And  I  do  not  see  how  this  plan  can  be  beaten. 
If  Sir  Henry  Irving  were  to  put  the  play  on  at  the 
Lyceum  next  season  (why  not,  by  the  way?),  what 
could  he  do  but  multiply  the  expenditure  enormously, 
and  spoil  the  illusion  ?  He  would  give  us  the  screaming 
violin  instead  of  the  harmonious  viol  ;  "  characteristic  " 
music  scored  for  wood-wind  and  percussion  by  Mr. 
German  instead  of  Mr.  Dolmetsch's  pipe  and  tabor  ;  an 
expensive  and  absurd  stage  ship  ;  and  some  windless, 
airless,  changeless,  soundless,  electric-lit,  wooden- 
floored  mockeries  of  the  haunts  of  Ariel.  They  would 
cost  more  ;  but  would  they  be  an  improvement  on  the 
Mansion  House  arrangement?  Mr.  Poel  says  frankly, 
"  See  that  singers'  gallery  up  there  !  Well,  let's  pretend 
that  it's  the  ship."  We  agree  ;  and  the  thing  is  done. 
But  how  could  we  agree  to  such  a  pretence  with  a  stage 
ship?  Before  it  we  should  say,  "Take  that  thing 
away  :  if  our  imagination  is  to  create  a  ship,  it  must 
not  be  contradicted  by  something  that  apes  a  ship  so 
vilely  as  to  fill  us  with  denial  and  repudiation  of  its  im- 
posture. The  singing  gallery  makes  no  attempt  to  impose 
on  us  :  it  disarms  criticism  by  unaffected  submission  to 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  throws  itself  honestly  on  our 
fancy,  with  instant  success.  In  the  same  way  a  rag 
doll  is  fondly  nursed  by  a  child  who  can  only  stare  at  a 
waxen  simulacrum  of  infancy.  A  superstitious  person 
left  to  himself  will  see  a  ghost  in  every  ray  of  moonlight 


on  the  wall  and  every  old  coat  hanging  on  a  nail  ;  but 
make  up  a  really  careful,  elaborate,  plausible,  pic- 
turesque, bloodcurdling  ghost  for  him,  and  his  cunning 
grin  will  proclaim  that  he  sees  through  it  at  a  glance. 
The  reason  is,  not  that  a  man  can  always  imagine 
things  more  vividly  than  art  can  present  them  to 
him,  but  that  it  takes  an  altogether  extraordinary 
degree  of  art  to  compete  with  the  pictures  which 
the  imagination  makes  when  it  is  stimulated  by  such 
potent  forces  as  the  maternal  instinct,  superstitious  awe, 
or  the  poetry  of  Shakespear.  The  dialogue  between 
Gonzalo  and  that  "bawling,  blasphemous,  incharitable 
dog  "  the  boatswain,  would  turn  the  House  of  Lords 
into  a  ship  :  in  less  than  ten  words — "  What  care  these 
roarers  for  the  name  of  king  ?  " — you  see  the  white 
horses  and  the  billowing  green  mountains  playing  foot- 
ball with  crown  and  purple.  But  the  Elizabethan 
method  would  not  do  for  a  play  like  "The  White 
Heather,"  excellent  as  it  is  of  its  kind.  If  Mr.  Poel, 
on  the  strength  of  the  Drury  Lane  dialogue,  were 
to  leave  us  to  imagine  the  singers'  gallery  to  be 
the  bicycling  ring  in  Battersea  Park,  or  Boulter's 
Lock,  we  should  flatly  decline  to  imagine  anything 
at  all.  It  requires  the  nicest  judgment  to  know  exactly 
how  much  help  the  imagination  wants.  There  is 
no  general  rule,  not  even  for  any  particular  author. 
You  can  do  best  without  scenery  in  "  The  Tempest  " 
and  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  because  the  best 
scenery  you  can  get  will  only  destroy  the  illusion 
created  by  the  poetry  ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that 
scenery  will  not  improve  a  representation  of"  Othello." 
Maeterlinck's  plays,  requiring  a  mystical  inscenation  in 
the  style  of  Fernand  Knopf,  would  be  nearly  as  much 
spoiled  by  Elizabethan  treatment  as  by  Drury  Lane 
treatment.  Modern  melodrama  is  so  dependent  on  the 
most  realistic  scenery  that  a  representation  would  suffer 
far  less  by  the  omission  of  the  scenery  than  of  the 
dialogue.  This  is  why  the  manager  who  stages  every 
play  in  the  same  way  is  a  bad  manager,  even  when  he 
is  an  adept  at  his  one  way.  A  great  deal  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  Lyceum  productions  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  Sir  Henry  Irving,  when  the  work  in  hand  is  at  all 
within  the  limits  of  his  sympathies,  knows  exactly  how 
far  to  go  in  the  matter  of  scenery.  When  he  makes 
mistakes,  they  are  almost  always  mistakes  in  stage 
management,  by  which  he  sacrifices  the  effect  of  some 
unappreciated  passage  of  dialogue  of  which  the  charm 
has  escaped  him. 

Though  I  was  sufficiently  close  to  the  stage  at  "  The 
Tempest "  to  hear,  or  imagine  I  heard,  every  word  of 
the  dialogue,  yet  it  was  plain  that  the  actors  were  not 
eminent  after-dinner  speakers,  and  had  consequently 
never  received  in  that  room  the  customary  warning  to 
speak  to  the  second  pillar  on  the  right  of  the  door,  on 
pain  of  not  being  heard.  Though  they  all  spoke  credit- 
ably, and  some  of  them  remarkably  well,  they  took 
matters  rather  too  easily,  with  the  result  that  the 
quieter  passages  were  inaudible  to  a  considerable 
number  of  the  spectators.  I  mention  the  matter 
because  the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society  is  hardly  yet 
alive  to  the  accoustic  difficulties  raised  by  the  lofty  halls 
it  performs  in.  They  are  mostly  troublesome  places  for 
a  speaker  ;  for  if  he  shouts,  his  vowels  make  such  a 
roaring  din  that  his  consonants  are  indistinguishable  ; 
and  if  he  does  not,  his  voice  does  not  travel  far  enough. 
They  are  too  resonant  for  noisy  speakers  and  too  vast 
for  gentle  ones.  A  clean,  athletic  articulation,  kept  up 
without  any  sentimental  or  indolent  relaxations,  is  in- 
dispensable as  a  primary  physical  accomplishment  for 
the  Elizabethan  actor  who  "takes  to  the  halls." 

The  performance  went  without  a  hitch.  Mr.  Dol- 
metsch  looked  after  the  music  ;  and  the  costumes  were 
worthy  of  the  reputation  which  the  Society  has  made 
for  itself  in  this  particular.  Ariel,  armless  and  winged 
in  his  first  incarnation,  was  not  exactly  a  tricksy  sprite  ; 
for  as  the  wing  arrangement  acted  as  a  strait  waist- 
coat, he  had  to  be  content  with  the  effect  he  made  as  a 
living  picture.  This  disability  on  his  part  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  whole  performance,  which  had  to  be 
taken  in  a  somewhat  low  key  and  slow  tempo,  with  a 
minimum  of  movement.  If  any  attempt  had  been  made 
at  the  impetuosity  and  liveliness  for  which  the  English 
experts  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  famous  through- 
out Europe,  it  would  have  not  only  failed,  but  pre- 
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vented  the  performers  from  attaining-  what  they  did 
attain,  very  creditably,  by  a  more  modest  ambition. 

To  our  host  the  Lord  Mayor  I  take  off  my  hat. 
When  I  think  of  the  guzzling-  horrors  I  have  seen  in 
that  room,  and  the  insufferable  oratory  that  has  passed 
through  my  head  from  ear  to  ear  on  its  way  to  the 
second  pillar  on  the  right  of  the  door  (which  has  the 
advantage  of  being  stone  deaf),  I  hail  with  sincere 
gratitude  the  first  tenant  of  the  Mansion  House  who 
has  bidden  me  to  an  entertainment  worthy  of  the  first 
magistrate  of  a  great  city,  instead  of  handing  me  over 
to  an  army  of  waiters  to  be  dealt  with  as  one  "  whose 
god  is  his  belly." 

"The  Little  Minister"  is  a  much  happier  play  than 
"The  Tempest."  Mr.  Barrie  has  no  impulse  to  throw 
his  adaptation  of  a  popular  novel  at  the  public  head 
with  a  sarcastic  title,  because  he  has  written  the  novel 
himself,  and  thoroughly  enjoys  it.  Mr.  Barrie  is  a  born 
storyteller  ;  and  he  sees  no  further  than  his  stories — 
conceives  any  discrepancy  between  them  and  the  world 
as  a  shortcoming  on  the  world's  part,  and  is  only  too 
happy  to  be  able  to  rearrange  matters  in  a  pleasanter 
way.  The  popular  stage,  which  was  a  prison  to 
Shakespear's  genius,  is  a  playground  to  Mr.  Barrie's.  At 
all  events  he  does  the  thing  as  if  he  liked  it,  and  does 
it  very  well.  He  has  apparently  no  eye  for  human 
character  ;  but  he  has  a  keen  sense  of  human  qualities, 
and  he  produces  highly  popular  assortments  of  them. 
He  cheerfully  assumes,  as  the  public  wish  him  to 
assume,  that  one  endearing  quality  implies  all  endearing 
qualities,  and  one  repulsive  quality  all  repulsive  quali- 
ties :  the  exceptions  being  comic  characters,  who  are 
permitted  to  have  "  weaknesses,"  or  stern  and  terrible 
souls  who  are  at  once  understood  to  be  saving  up  some 
enormous  sentimentality  for  the  end  of  the  last  act  but 
one.  Now  if  there  is  one  lesson  that  real  life  teaches 
us  more  insistently  than  another,  it  is  that  we  must  not 
infer  one  quality  from  another,  or  even  rely  on  the  con- 
stancy of  ascertained  qualities  under  all  circumstances. 
It  is  not  only  that  a  brave  and  good-humoured  man  may 
be  vain  and  fond  of  money  ;  a  lovable  woman  greedy, 
sensual  and  mendacious  ;  a  saint  vindictive  ;  and  a  thief 
kindly  ;  but  these  very  terms  are  made  untrustworthy 
by  the  facts  that  the  man  who  is  brave  enough  to  ven- 
ture on  personal  combat  with  a  prizefighter  or  a 
tiger  may  be  abjectly  afraid  of  ghosts,  mice,  women, 
a  dentist's  forceps,  public  opinion,  cholera  epidemics, 
and  a  dozen  other  things  that  many  timorous  mor- 
tals face  resignedly  enough  ;  the  man  who  is  stingy 
to  miserliness  with  coin,  and  is  the  despair  of 
waiters  and  cabmen,  gives  thousands  (by  cheque)  to 
public  institutions  ;  the  man  who  eats  oysters  by  the 
hundred  and  legs  of  mutton  by  the  dozen  for  wagers,  is 
in  many  matters  temperate,  moderate,  and  even  abste- 
mious ;  and  men  and  women  alike,  though  they  behave 
with  the  strictest  conventional  propriety  when  tempted 
by  advances  from  people  whom  they  do  not  happen  to 
like,  are  by  no  means  so  austere  with  people  whom  they 
do  like.  In  romance,  all  these  "  inconsistencies  "  are  cor- 
rected by  replacing  human  nature  by  conventional 
assortments  of  qualities.  When  Shakespear  objected 
to  this  regulation,  and  wrote  "  All's  Well  "  in  defiance 
of  it,  his  play  was  not  acted.  When  he  succumbed,  and 
gave  us  the  required  assortment  "  as  we  like  it,"  he  was 
enormously  successful.  Mr.  Barrie  has  no  scruples 
about  complying.  He  is  one  with  the  public  in  the 
matter,  and  makes  a  pretty  character  as  a  milliner 
makes  a  pretty  bonnet,  by  "  matching"  the  materials. 
And  why  not,  if  everybody  is  pleased  ? 

To  that  question  I  reply  by  indignantly  refusing, 
as  a  contemporary  of  Master-Builder  Solness,  to  be 
done  out  of  my  allowance  of  "salutary  self-torture." 
People  don't  go  to  the  theatre  to  be  pleased  :  there 
are  a  hundred  cheaper,  less  troublesome,  more  effective 
pleasures  than  an  uncomfortable  gallery  can  offer. 
We  are  led  there  by  our  appetite  for  drama,  which 
is  no  more  to  be  satisfied  by  sweetmeats  than  our 
appetite  for  dinner  is  to  be  satisfied  with  meringues 
and  raspberry  vinegar.  One  likes  something  solid  ; 
and  that,  I  suppose,  is  why  heroes  and  heroines 
with  assorted  qualities  are  only  endurable  when  the 
author  has  sufficient  tact  and  comic  force  to  keep  up 
an  affectionate  undercurrent  of  fun  at  their  expense 
and  his  own.    That  was  how  Shakespear  pulled  his 


amiable  fictions  through  ;  that  is  how  Mr.  Carton 
does  it  ;  that  is  how  Mr.  Barrie  does  it.  Dickens,  with 
his  fundamental  seriousness  and  social  conscience 
always  at  war  with  his  romantic  instincts  and  idealism, 
and  even  with  his  unconquerable  sense  of  humour, 
made  desperate  efforts  to  take  his  assorted  heroines 
quite  seriously  by  resolutely  turning  off  the  fun,  with  a 
result — Agnes  Wickfield,  Esther  Summerson  and  so 
forth — so  utterly  unbearable  that  they  stand  as  a  warn- 
ing to  all  authors  that  it  is  dangerous  to  be  serious 
unless  you  have  something  real  to  be  serious  about, 
even  when  you  are  a  great  genius.  Happily,  Mr.  Barrie 
is  not  serious  about  his  little  minister  and  his  little 
minister's  Babby.  At  most  he  is  affectionate,  which  is 
quite  a  different  thing.  The  twain  are  nine-tenths  fun 
and  the  other  tenth  sentiment,  which  makes  a  very 
toothsome  combination. 

I  should  explain,  however,  that  I  took  care  not  to 
read  the  novel  before  seeing  the  play  ;  and  I  have  not 
had  time  to  read  it  since.  But  it  is  now  clear  to  me 
that  Mr.  Barrie  has  depended  on  the  novel  to  make  his 
hero  and  heroine  known  to  the  playgoer.  Their  parts 
consist  of  a  string  of  amusing  and  sometimes  touching 
trivialities  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  divine  that  the  young 
minister's  influence  over  his  elders,  and  perhaps 
Babby 's  attraction  for  him,  are  more  fully  accounted  for 
in  the  book.  I  should  hope  also  that  Rob  Dow  and 
the  chief  elder,  who  in  the  play  are  machine-made  after 
a  worn-out  pattern,  are  more  original  and  natural  in 
the  novel.    Otherwise,  I  found  the  play  self-sufficing. 

As  a  success  for  the  Haymarket  Theatre  the  play  has 
fulfilled  and  exceeded  all  expectation.     It  has  every 
prospect  of  running  into  the  next  century.    It  is  the 
first   play  produced   under   Mr.  Cyril   Maude's  own 
management  that  has  given  him  a  chance  as  an  actor. 
It  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  idiotic  topsyturviness  of 
our  stage  that  Mr.   Maude,  who  has  a  remarkable 
charm  of  quaintly  naive   youthfulness,  should  have 
been    immediately  pitched   upon — nay,    have  pitched 
on   himself — as   a   born   impersonator   of  old  men. 
All  he  asked  from  the  author  was  a  snuff-box,  a  set 
of  grease  paints,  and  a  part  not  younger  than  sixty- 
five  to  make  him  perfectly  happy.     There  was  Mr. 
Grundy's    "  Sowing    the    Wind,"  for  instance  :  Mr. 
Maude  was   never  more   pleased  with  himself  than 
when,  after  spending  the  afternoon  in  pencilling  im- 
possible wrinkles  all   over  his  face,  he  was  crustily 
taking  snuff  as  the  old  man  in  that  play.    The  spectacle 
used  to  exasperate  me  to  such  a  degree  that  nothing 
restrained  me  from  hurling  the  nearest  opera-glass  at 
those  wrinkles  but  the  fear  that,  as  I  am  unfortunately 
an  incorrigibly  bad  shot,  I  might  lay  Miss  Emery  low, 
or  maim  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas  for  life.    I  do  declare 
that  of  all  the  infuriating  absurdities  that  human  per- 
versity has  evolved,  this  painted-on  "  character-acting" 
is  the  only  one  that  entirely  justifies  manslaughter.  It 
was  not  that  Mr.  Cyril  Maude  did  it  badly  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  did  it  very  cleverly  indeed  :  it  was  that  he 
ought  to  have  been  doing  something  else.    The  plague 
of  the  stage  at  present  is  the  intolerable  stereotyping  of 
the  lover  :  he  is  always  the  same  sort  of  young  man, 
with  the  same  cast  of  features,  the  same  crease  down 
his  new  trousers,  the  same  careful  manners,  the  same 
air  of  behaving  and  dressing  like  a  gentleman  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  and  being  overcome  with  the  novelty 
and  importance  of  it.    Mr.  Maude  was  just  the  man  to 
break  this  oppressive  fashion  ;  and  instead  of  doing  it,  he 
amused  himself  with  snuff,  and  crustiness,  and  wrinkles 
as   aforesaid,  perhaps   for   the  sake  of  the  novelty 
which  gentility  could   not   offer  him.    As  the  little 
minister  he  at  last  plays  without  disguise,  and  with 
complete  success.    He  is  naturally  shy   at  showing 
himself  to  the  public  for  the  first  time  ;  but  the  shyness 
becomes  him  in  the  part  ;  and  I  dare  say  he  will  run 
Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  hard  for  the  rest  of  the  season 
as  a  much-admired  man.     Miss  Winifred  Emery,  as 
Babby,  has  a  rare  time  of  it.    She  plays  with  the  part 
like  a  child,  and  amuses  herself  and  the  audience  un- 
boundedly.    Her   sudden    assumption   of  Red-Robe 
dignity  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  fourth  act  constitutes 
what  I  think  may  be  described  safely  as  the  worst  bit  of 
acting  the  world  has  yet  seen  from  a  performer  of  equal 
reputation,  considering  that  it  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  conduct  of  a  girl  just  out  of  the  schoolroom  ;  but 
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she  soon  relapses  into  an  abandonment  to  fun  com- 
pared to  which  Miss  Rehan's  most  reckless  attacks  of 
that  nature  are  sedate.  Mr.  Kinghorne  is,  I  think,  the 
best  of  the  elders  ;  but  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas  and  Mrs. 
Brooke  are  in  great  force.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
curiosity  among  the  women  in  the  audience  to  see  Mr. 
Barrie,  because  of  his  evident  belief  that  he  was  show- 
ing a  deep  insight  into  feminine  character  by  repre- 
senting Babby  as  a  woman  whose  deepest  instinct  was 
to  find  a  man  for  her  master.  At  the  end,  when  her 
husband  announced  his  intention  of  caning  her  if  she 
deserved  it,  she  flung  her  arms  round  his  neck  and 
exclaimed  ecstatically  that  he  was  the  man  for 
her.  The  inference  that,  with  such  an  experience 
of  the  sex,  Mr.  Barrie's  personality  must  be  little 
short  of  godlike,  led  to  a  vociferous  call  for  him 
when  the  curtain  fell.  In  response,  Mr.  Harrison 
appeared,  and  got  as  far  as  "  Mr.  Barrie  is  far  too 
modest  a  man — "  when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  wild 
shriek  of  laughter.  I  do  not  doubt  that  many  amiable 
ladies  may  from  time  to  time  be  afflicted  with  the  fancy 
that  there  is  something  voluptuous  in  getting  thrashed 
by  a  man.  In  the  classes  where  the  majority  of 
married  women  get  that  fancy  gratified  with  excessive 
liberality,  it  is  not  so  persistent  as  Mr.  Barrie  might 
think.  I  seriously  suggest  to  him  that  the  samples  of 
his  notion  of  "womanliness"  given  by  Babby  are 
nothing  but  silly  travesties  of  that  desire  to  find  an 
entirely  trustworthy  leader  which  is  common  to  men 
and  women. 

Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie's  overture  was  drowned  by  the 
conversation,  which  was  energetically  led  by  the  com- 
poser and  Sir  George  Lewis.  But  I  caught  some  scraps 
of  refreshingly  workmanlike  polyphony  ;  and  the 
melodrame  at  the  beginning  of  the  garden  scene  was 
charming.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

IT  is  long  since  we  have  seen  a  less  interesting  Bank 
Return  than  that  published  on  Thursday.  Private 
deposits  were  reduced  by  ^594,000.  Borrowings  on 
the  part  of  the  Bank  caused  a  decrease  of  ^175,000  in 
Government  securities.  The  return  of  notes  from 
circulation  accounted  for  an  increase  of  ,£224,000  in  the 
Reserve.  "Other"  securities  have  fallen  off  to  the 
extent  of  £"612,000.  The  Money  Market  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Stock  Exchange  settlement,  and  on 
Thursday  a  strong  demand  sprang  up.  Short  loans 
were  quoted  at  z\  per  cent.,  and  to  a  slight  extent 
borrowings  were  obtained  from  the  Bank  of  England. 
z\%  and  2§  per  cent,  were  the  discount  rates  quoted  for 
Bank  paper  of  three-months  date. 

Beyond  the  settlement,  which  in  all  departments,  ex- 
cept that  devoted  to  West  Australian  Mines,  proved  to 
be  a  small  affair,  business  was  almost  at  a  standstill  on 
the  Stock  Exchange.  Consols  were  favourably  inclined, 
fractional  advances  having  been  marked  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday.  Home  Rails  were  firm,  but  although 
the  few  changes  were  mostly  in  the  upward  direction 
they  were  in  no  case  of  importance.  American  Rails 
made  substantial  advances  all  along  the  line  during  the 
week,  but  the  movement  was  merely  in  deference  to 
Wall  Street,  there  having  been  very  little  genuine  busi- 
ness on  this  side.  Trunk  Rails  were  well  supported, 
but  Canadian  Pacifies  were  handicapped  by  what  was 
considered  a  disappointing  traffic  for  last  week,  and 
rumours  of  a  new  Preference  issue,  which  it  is  believed 
will  amount  to  $5,000,000. 

On  the  South  African  section  of  the  Mining  Market 
the  finish  on  Saturday  last  was  flat,  and  the  attention  of 
members  was  directed  to  the  carry-over  arrangements 
which  were  practically  complete  before  the  present  week 
commenced.  When  the  moneylenders  came  to  fix 
rates  on  Monday  they  decided  on  a  general  charge  of 
8  per  cent.,  at  which  the  market  demurred  ;  but,  seeing 
the  substantial  rates  the  former  were  able  to  exact 
from  the  Westralian  bulls,  to  whom  they  were  prepared 
to  transfer  their  business,  the  Kaffir  folk  had  nothing  to 
choose  but  the  terms  offered.  As  regards  general  busi- 
ness Monday  and  Tuesday  were  very  quiet  days,  though 
there  was  a  distinct  sign  of  improvement  during  the 


latter  part  of  Tuesday  when  one  or  two  of  the  October 
returns  came  in.  Simmer  and  Jack  shares  were  a 
feature,  bears  on  Saturday's  selling  having  run  to 
cover,  with  the  result  that  these  shares  finished 
at  3I,  as  against  3^  at  the  end  of  last  week.  Rand 
Mines,  Chartered  shares  and  Goldfields  also  showed 
strength  at  the  close  on  Tuesday.  Despite  a  slight 
downward  reaction  just  before  the  end  of  business  on 
Wednesday,  the  general  tone  of  the  market  showed  a 
very  marked  improvement.  Several  promising  returns 
for  October  were  cabled,  and  the  general  feeling  was 
that  the  total  output  for  that  month  would  be  very 
satisfactory.  Nor  were  these  optimistic  expectations 
falsified  when  it  became  known  the  following  morning 
that  another  record  had  been  marked.  The  total  result 
showed  274,175  oz.  against  262,150  oz.  for  September 
and  199,889  oz.  for  October  1895.  Needless  to  say, 
the  market  improved  all  round,  Rand  Mines  at  3of, 
Chartereds  at  3},  Goldfields  Deep  at  8^,  East  Rands  at 
4§,  and  Goldfields  Deferred  at  53-,  all  having  shown 
gains. 

Last  week  we  referred  to  the  excellent  prospects  of 
the  Rose  Deep  Mine,  one  of  the  magnificently  equipped 
deep  levels  of  the  Rand  Mines  group,  which  started 
crushing  with  sixty  stamps  on  9  October.  The  returns 
of  the  first  crushing,  made  known  by  a  special  cable  to 
"  The  Standard  and  Diggers'  News,"  have  surpassed 
all  expectations.  According  to  this  cable,  8,662  tons  of 
ore  treated  produced  5,243  oz.  of  gold,  which  works 
out  at  a  yield  of  12  dwts.  per  ton.  A  yield  of  only  9  to 
iodvvts.  was  expected,  and  the  difference  amounts  to 
an  increased  return  on  the  capital  of  the  Rose  Deep 
Mine  of  some  20  per  cent.  From  the  number  of  tons 
of  ore  crushed,  it  is  also  evident  that  since  the 
start  an  extra  number  of  stamps  have  been  dropped, 
and  the  first  hundred  are  now  at  work.  With 
the  improved  supply  of  native  labour  promised  by  the 
agreement  with  the  Portuguese  Colony,  it  may  be  taken 
that  the  full  complement  of  200  stamps  will  soon  be  at 
work.  The  first  month's  yield  will  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events  be  improved  upon  as  the  machinery  gets  well 
to  work,  and  Rose  Deep  can  scarcely  fail  to  take  its 
place  amongst  the  most  profitable  mines  of  the  Rand. 
With  200  stamps  at  work  it  should  make  a  profit  of 
from  ,£35,000  to  ,£40,000  per  month,  and  pay  a  dividend 
of  over  100  per  cent.  With  a  life  of  15  years  this  means 
at  the  present  price  a  net  return  to  the  investor,  after 
allowance  for  amortization,  of  16  or  17  per  cent. 

The  prospects  of  the  deep  levels  generally  are  very 
bright,  and  the  market  in  them  is  acquiring  a  buoyancy 
which  should  raise  them  to  a  much  higher  level  of 
prices  than  they  have  hitherto  attained.  The  Nourse 
Deep  is  expected  to  start  crushing  with  sixty  stamps 
this  month  and  should  yield  from  10  to  12  dwts.  per 
ton.  The  Langlaagte  Deep  expects  to  start  early  next 
year  and  should  yield  about  1 1  dwts.  per  ton,  whilst 
the  low  working  costs  which  have  been  achieved  during 
the  past  twelve  months  have  materially  improved  the 
prospects  of  the  Glen  Deep,  a  lower-grade  mine,  which 
is  also  expected  to  start  crushing  early  in  the  new  year. 
There  is  little  doubt,  moreover,  that  confidence  in  the 
South  African  Mining  Market  is  being  rapidly  restored, 
and  a  moderate  movement  upwards  in  all  the  prosperous 
undertakings,  as  well  as  in  some  that  are  not  pro- 
sperous, may  be  confidently  anticipated. 

The  report  of  the  Consolidated  Goldfields  of  South 
Africa,  the  main  features  of  which  were  foretold  by  us 
last  week,  must  be  looked  upon  as  distinctly  unsatis- 
factory. In  some  respects  it  is  even  impertinent. 
Who,  for  instance,  but  a  group  of  South  African 
millionaires  would  have  had  the  assurance  to  announce 
the  distribution  of  Simmer  and  Jack  shares  as  a  50  per 
cent,  dividend  ?  Simmer  and  Jack  shares  are,  it  is  true, 
nominally  at  a  value  of  .£"5,  but  the  market,  which  is 
after  all  the  best  judge,  puts  the  price  at  3§.  One  of 
these  is  distributed  for  every  ,£10  held  in  the  Goldfields 
Company.  The  directors  of  the  latter  are  not  generally 
considered  imaginative  individuals,  but  their  effort  on 
this  occasion  would  make  the  author  of  "  Peter 
Wilkins  "  groan  in  his  grave. 
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In  other  respects  the  Goldfields  report  compares 
wretchedly  with  previous  years.  The  old  gross  profit 
of  nearly  one  million  and  a  quarter  has  shrunk  to  less 
than  ^400,000.  We  hear  that  those  who  subscribed 
recently  to  the  new  issue  are  somewhat  disgusted  at 
the  distribution  of  assets  in  the  shape  of  Simmer  and 
Jack  shares. 

The  features  of  the  settlement  in  the  Westralian 
Mining  Market  were  the  slightness  of  the  changes  in 
the  making-up  prices  as  compared  with  last  time  and 
the  comparative  ease  with  which  matters  were  carried 
through.  The  bull  accounts,  although  to  say  the  least 
substantial,  were  by  no  means  overburdening.  Those 
ever-morbid  individuals  who  seem  to  wander  from 
market  to  market  prophesying  trouble  and  danger  soon 
found  that  long  faces  were  out  of  place  in  the  Kangaroo 
section,  this  settlement  at  any  rate.  Continuation  rates 
opened  extraordinarily  light,  in  some  cases  not  exceed- 
ing 8  per  cent.  ;  but  needless  to  say  such  ease  did  not 
last  long,  and  before  the  day  had  advanced  very  far  9  to 
11  per  cent,  was  more  generally  asked.  Prices  were 
again  good  this  week,  Great  Boulders  by  yesterday  morn- 
ing having  attained  the  substantial  price  of  125.  Busi- 
ness, however,  was  not  quite  so  active.  Associated  Gold 
Mines  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  Interest  was 
aroused  by  the  fact  that  the  Company  is  going  to  in- 
crease its  capital  by  ,£125,000,  an  immediate  issue  of 
75,000  shares  being  contemplated,  the  proportion  being 
1  to  5  and  the  price  2^.  London  and  Globe  shares 
were  also  an  interesting  element,  the  weakness  that 
had  characterized  these  shares  having  disappeared.  A 
number  of  shares  which  were  hanging  like  a  storm- 
cloud  over  the  market  had  been  absorbed,  with  results 
distinctly  favourable  to  the  price.  Lake  View  Consols 
were  favourably  affected  by  news  that  the  return  for 
October  was  9,564  oz. ,  as  compared  with  6,007  oz< 
for  September.  Of  course  the  working  of  the  full 
battery  was  chiefly  responsible  for  this  substantial 
increase.  The  chief  prices  at  the  opening  yesterday, 
beyond  those  already  mentioned,  were  Horseshoes  at 
6|,  Kalgurlies  at  6|,  Lake  Views  at  12^  ex  div.,  and 
Associateds  at  5j. 

We  note  that  Mr.  John  Carswell  is  to  be  the  general 
manager  of  the  Argus  Assurance  Company,  the  pro- 
spectus of  which  is  referred  to  under  the  heading  of 
New  Issues.  Mr.  Carswell,  we  hear,  has  been  the 
moving  spirit  in  the  organizing  of  this  prospective 
enterprise.  He  is  certainly  not  a  novice  at  insurance 
business,  although  we  trust  that  his  career  in  the  new 
venture  will  be  more  happy  than  his  experiences  in  the 
past.  Mr.  Carswell,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  con- 
nected with  the  Economic  Fire  Office,  which  went  into 
liquidation  some  two  or  three  years  ago.  The  Economic 
had  been  in  existence  some  time  when  the  collapse 
came,  but  it  was  one  of  those  offices  that  relied  on  the 
non-tariff  system  which  has  proved  fatal  to  so  many 
insurance  enterprises. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  in  the  Argus  Assurance 
scheme  to  which  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
refer  in  our  notice  of  the  prospectus,  but  which  never- 
theless are  worthy  of  careful  attention.  The  directors 
make  a  great  deal  of  their  consideration  of  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act.  By  the  way  the  prospectus 
is  worded  the  unsophisticated  might  imagine  that  this 
is  the  first  example  of  a  Company  making  special 
arrangements  for  business  arising  from  the  passing  of 
the  Act.  But  when  we  mention  the  careful  prepara- 
tions that  have  long  been  in  hand  at  such  strong  and 
old-established  offices  as  the  Guardian  and  the  Sun,  to 
say  nothing  of  others,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Argus 
must  have  an  uphill  battle  against  powerful  com- 
petitors. 

Another  paragraph  worthy  of  consideration  is  the 
statement  that  a  contract  has  been  entered  into  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  dividend-paying  Insurance  Company, 
established  a  number  of  years,  and  with  a  premium 
income  of  ^30,000.  The  guarded  language  employed  in 
this  statement  is  far  from  satisfactory.  "A  number 
of  years"  might  mean  only  two  or  three  years,  whilst 
"dividend-paying"  does  not  necessarily  imply  grow- 


ing prosperity.  The  mere  fact  that  an  office  already 
established  should  be  ready  to  sell  itself  to  a  new  and 
prospective  undertaking,  added  to  the  reserve  of  the 
directors  as  to  the  name,  actual  dividend,  and  age  of  the 
acquisition,  must  create  nervousness  rather  than  con- 
fidence. 

There  were  many  who  considered  our  vigorous 
warnings  regarding  the  Klondyke  Goldlields  as  ex- 
aggerated. To  the  attention  of  these  people  we  would 
recommend  the  statements  of  the  Special  Correspondent 
of  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette."  Gold  there  is  in  plenty, 
as  we  said  there  was,  but  the  starving  miner  is  ready 
to  change  it  all  for  a  loaf  of  bread.  The  picture  is  a 
terrible  one,  although  it  scarcely  constitutes  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  bimetallism,  as  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome 
would  have  us  believe. 

Many  are  the  ventures  being  prepared  for  the  public, 
innocent  and  otherwise.  The  Era  Slate  Company 
might  be  mistaken  for  a  quarry  enterprise  by  those 
who  are  unaware  of  the  prospective  presence  of  Mr.  J. 
H.  Yoxall,  M.P.,  among  the  directors.  That  at  once 
suggests  a  new  invention  for  purposes  of  assisting 
education  among  the  poorer  classes.  Let  us  trust  that 
the  promoters  will  confine  themselves  to  slates  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  black  boards.  Then  there  is  a 
big  Company  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  real  estate  in  Western  Australia,  being  the 
first  enterprise  of  its  kind.  We  can  only  hope  that  the 
promoters  will  be  very  careful  in  the  choice  of  the 
directorate.  A  new  Company  is  being  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  a  gold-mining  enterprise  in 
Tasmania.  The  capital  is  to  be  ,£175,000,  and  the 
directors  are  all  gentlemen  engaged  in  business. 

Trade  continues  its  cheerless  way.  The  decrease  in 
the  value  of  our  exports  last  month  alone,  compared 
with  October  1896,  is  no  less  than  ,£1,400,405,  and 
there  is  in  addition  a  fall  of  ,£124,887  in  the  re-export 
business.  This  is  a  tremendous  slump  :  the  gloomiest 
prophet  did  not  anticipate  quite  so  heavy  a  drop.  It 
brings  the  decrease  in  our  exports  on  the  year,  so  far, 
up  to  ^6,065, 029.  The  worst  of  the  trouble  has  fallen 
on  yarns  and  textile  fabrics,  the  ten  months'  decrease  in 
these  being  no  less  than  .£8,300,713.  This  figure  has  a 
paradoxical  look  ;  but  the  explanation  of  the  part  being 
greater  than  the  whole  is  found  in  the  fact  that  certain 
export  departments  still  record  a  rise.  But  that,  too,  is 
unsatisfactory  ;  for  the  major  part  of  this  rise  is  in  coal 
and  wool — items  of  baleful  significance.  The  down- 
ward trend  observable  this  year  has  now  spread  to 
metals  and  articles  manufactured  therefrom  (except 
machinery),  which  department  was  on  the  upward  grade 
until  October.  Examination  of  the  details  in  this  month's 
Returns  is  not  recommended  to  Cobdenites  who  wish 
to  hug  their  correspondence-of-imports-and-exports 
theory.  For  example,  the  United  States  are  buying 
less  of  our  textile  fabrics,  but  they  are  sending  us  more 
of  their  bacon.  The  imports  generally  are  nearly  13 
millions  up  on  the  ten  months. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

THE  CHRONOSIGN  ADVERTISING  COMPANY. 

The  Chronosign  Advertising  (Parent)  Company, 
Limited,  is,  to  judge  by  the  title,  an  enterprise  with  a 
domestic  future.  Seeing  that  the  object  of  the  Com- 
pany is  merely  to  acquire  a  patent,  the  only  kind  of  off- 
springs such  a  "  parent  "  can  contemplate  bearing  will 
be  of  a  foreign  nature,  baby  flotations  for  the  working 
of  the  patent  in  France,  Belgium  and  other  countries. 
But,  according  to  the  prospectus,  the  Chronosign 
Advertising  (Parent)  Company,  Limited,  will  only 
acquire  the  English  rights.  How  then  can  it  dispose 
of  foreign  patents  which  it  does  not  possess  ?  Is  not 
the  outlook  barren  ?  There  is  only  one  characteristic 
of  this  enterprise  more  astonishing  than  the  shameless 
manner  in  which  a  certain  number  of  comparatively  un- 
known bourgeois  have  lent  their  names  to  the  pro- 
spectus; that  is  the  originality  of  the  idea  it  is  intended 
to  carry  out — advertising  by  means  of  timepieces.  It 
is  impossible  to  gather  from  the  prospectus  what 
system  is  to  be  adopted  by  this  new  Company,  but  we 
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presume  it  is  not  altogether  unlike  the  ancient  idea. 
Of  course,  no  counsel's  opinion  is  published  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  patent.  Are  we  to  understand  from  this 
that  the  directors  even  failed  to  enlist  the  services  of 
experienced  Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton  ?  We  never  heard  of 
such  neglect.  But  if  the  name  of  Mr.  Fletcher 
Moulton,  Q.C.,  has  not  been  forthcoming  in  this 
instance,  the  patent  is  not  without  its  champions. 
The  directors  have  solemnly  declared  their  belief  in  its 
validity,  and  Mr.  Robert  Robertson,  the  vendor  and 
also  a  director,  claims  that  it  is  distinct  from  previous 
inventions  of  the  same  kind,  because  it  can  accommo- 
date 120  advertisers.  Personally  we  should  hesitate  to 
be  one  among  so  many.  The  more  clients  accommo- 
dated in  this  respect  the  longer  the  intervals  between 
the  reappearance  of  any  particular  advertisement.  In 
order  to  add  a  sort  of  forced  attraction  to  the  scheme, 
the  prospectus  is  headed  with  a  list  of  four  "special 
features."  These  are  as  trumpery  as  they  could  well 
be.  They  include  a  statement  that  the  vendor  is  willing 
to  take  payment  in  full  in  ordinary  shares.  A  glance 
at  the  terms  of  purchase  convinces  us  that  the  vendor 
will  take  a  considerable  portion  of  cash  if  he  can  pos- 
sibly get  it  ;  and  there  was  no  need  for  the  directors  to 
tell  us  that  he  will  have  to  be  satisfied  with  shares  if 
the  public  do  not  supply  the  cash.  Another  so-called 
"special  feature"  is  that  the  whole  of  the  deferred 
shares  are  offered  to  the  public.  These,  it  must  be 
pointed  out,  are  not  qualified  for  dividend  until  10  per 
cent,  has  been  paid  on  the  ordinary  shares.  On  such 
terms,  what  chance  have  the  deferred  shares  in  a  vague 
prospective  enterprise  like  this  ?  The  directors  antici- 
pate a  dividend  of  30  per  cent.  They  have  no  more 
right  to  expect  30  per  cent,  than  they  have  to  antici- 
pate 3,000  per  cent.  It  is  a  mere  flight  of  imaginative 
fancy  on  their  part.  The  capital  of  the  Company  is 
^100,000. 

THE  MILLAR  LOOM. 

How  far  the  Millar  loom  will  revolutionize  the  whole 
weaving  trade,  as  many  anticipate,  we  leave  to  connois- 
seurs to  decide.  The  invention  is  explained  in  the 
prospectus  by  Mr.  Roberts  Beaumont,  the  well-known 
Professor  of  textile  industries.  He  points  out  that  the 
loom  is  capable  of  making  a  new  style  of  fabric,  one 
possessing  the  qualities  of  both  a  knitted  and  woven 
structure,  which  Professor  Beaumont  does  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  accomplished  before.  Professor 
Beaumont  also  points  out  that  the  productive  capacity 
is  such  that  at  the  time  of  his  visit  it  was  weaving 
a  texture  containing  120  threads  in  a  square  inch, 
at  the  rate  of  140  yards  in  ten  hours.  In  the  or- 
dinary loom  power  the  production  would  be  about 
23  yards,  according  to  this  report.  Messrs.  Hasel- 
tine,  Lake  &  Company  have  made  a  search  as  to 
any  prior  British  patents,  the  result  of  which  has  been 
submitted  to  Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton,  Q.C.,  who  is  of 
the  opinion  that  they  are  good  and  valid.  The  capital 
of  the  Company  is  ^350,000,  divided  into  £1  shares, 
of  which  250,000  shares  are  offered  to  the  public.  The 
purchase  price  for  the  patent  rights  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  France  and  Belgium  has  been  fixed  at 
^285,000,  payable  in  cash  or  shares  or  cash  and  shares. 
The  subscription  list  opens  on  Monday,  and  will  close 
on  Tuesday  for  town  and  on  Wednesday  for  country 
subscriptions.  Details  as  to  directorate  and  other  in- 
formation will  be  found  in  another  column. 

ARGUS  ASSURANCE. 

Of  the  Argus  Assurance  Company,  Limited,  which 
has  been  formed  with  a  capital  of  half  a  million  in  ^5 
shares,  there  is  very  little  to  be  said.  The  directors 
merely  point  out  that  they  intend  to  try  their  hand  at 
nearly  all  branches  of  insurance.  Beyond  Mr.  Massey 
Mainwaring,  M.P.,  we  do  not  note  that  any  of  them 
have  been  connected  with  insurance  enterprise  in  the 
past,  and  of  all  businesses  it  is  the  most  difficult  to 
grasp.  Even  Mr.  Massey  Mainwaring's  experience  is 
limited  to  a  seat  on  the  Board  of  the  Imperial  Live 
Stock  Insurance  Association.  The  directors  look  upon 
a  good  class  of  business  as  assured  from  their  own 
commercial  connexions.  But  you  cannot  build  up  an 
insurance  office  on  the  business  of  eleven  gentlemen. 


AN  AFRICAN  VENTURE. 

This  week  has  been  distinguished  by  the  flotation  of 
a  South  African  mining  enterprise,  a  very  rare  incident 
nowadays.  Dewar's  Matabele  Reefs,  Limited,  is  a 
parent  Company  for  the  development  and  sale  to  sub- 
sidiary companies  of  fifteen  miles  of  gold  reefs  within 
fifteen  miles  of  Buluwavo.  The  capital  of  the  Company 
is  ^"60,000  in  £1  shares. 

FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

The  Great  Mount  Phoenix  Gold  Mine,  Limited,  is  the 
conception  of  the  Leech  Exploration  and  Finance  Cor- 
poration, Limited,  who  ask  ^90,000  in  cash  and  shares 
for  twenty-one  acres.  The  capital  of  the  Company  is 
£1 10,000  in  £1  shares.  The  property  to  be  acquired 
is  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Shoalhaven  River,  New 
South  Wales. 

MACHINERY  TRUST. 

The  Machinery  Trust  was  formed  in  1893,  with  a 
share  capital  of  ^250,000  in  ^£5  shares.  According 
to  the  prospectus  the  Trust  has  shown  since  its 
establishment  a  steady  and  advancing  progress  :  the 
dividends  have  been  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent.,  15  per 
cent.,  and  20  per  cent.  ^150,000  of  Four  and  a  Half 
First  Debenture  Stock  are  now  offered  for  subscription. 

ADVICE   TO  INVESTORS. 

MATLOCK. — We  prefer  Turkish  B  Bonds  to  either.  Of  those 
you  mention,  we  recommend  Japanese  5  per  cent,  scrip. 

New  Grand  Hotel  Birmingham  (Colonel). — We  look 
upon  the  report  as  satisfactory  on  the  whole.  You  do  not 
mention  with  what  items  you  are  dissatisfied. 

Inns  of  Court  Hotel  (H.  P.,  Woking). — This  Company 
is  too  heavily  capitalized.    You  might  do  better. 

Great  Boulder  (E.  R.  P.,"  Brighton). — Certainly  you 
will  make  a  big  profit  by  the  sale  ;  but  our  advice  is  to  hold. 

Bovril  (C.  J.,  Hampstead). — We  hear  that  the  profits  are 
extremely  satisfactory.    You  had  better  hold  on  to  your  shares. 

Humber  &  Company  (Lothario).— Not  at  present. 

Charing  Cross  Bank  (P.  M.  R.,  Croydon).— Quite  re- 
spectable. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

DISCIPLINE  IN  THE  SERVICES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — Mr.  Redway  misunderstands  me  when  he  takes- 
me  to  wish  that  the  army  were  "  manned  "  like  the 
police  force.  For  all  the  practical  purposes  of  my  argu- 
ment, the  army  is  manned  like  the  police  force.  We 
keep  on  foot  in  London  alone  a  force  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand constables  at  twenty-four  shillings  a  week.  Mr. 
Redway's  contention  amounts  to  this  :  that  if  you  take 
a  police  constable  representing  the  average  of  these 
sixteen  thousand,  and  place  beside  him  a  soldier  repre- 
senting the  average  of  any  sixteen  thousand  men  of  our 
infantry  battalions,  the  difference  in  civilization  and 
moral  character  between  them  will  be  so  great  that  the 
policeman  may  be  trusted  with  all  the  rights  of  an  ordi- 
nary English  citizen,  whereas  the  soldier  must  be 
outlawed,  enslaved,  and  subjected  to  cruel  punish- 
ments at  the  will  of  his  officers,  exactly  as  if 
he  were  a  vicious  elephant.  Does  Mr.  Redway 
expect  me  or  any  sensible  person  to  believe 
that  ?  Or  take  the  bad  characters  alone.  Mr.  Redway 
contends  that  if  we  take  the  blackest  sheep  in  the 
London  police  force  and  the  blackest  sheep  in  the 
London  barracks,  the  policeman's  case  can  be  met  by 
simply  showing  him  the  door  or  charging  him  before 
the  nearest  civil  magistrate  with  whatever  breach  of 
the  ordinary  law  he  has  committed,  with  a  right  to  trial 
by  jury  if  he  demands  it,  whilst  the  military  mauvais 
sujet  must,  in  addition  to  dismissal  from  the  service, 
suffer  special  retaliatory  sentences  inflicted  by  courts- 
martial  composed  of  officers  who  openly  cite  the  instance 
of  a  soldier  swearing  at  them  as  a  convincing  proof  of 
a  hardened  brutality  in  him  which  only  the  cat-o'-nine- 
tails can  correct,  and  then  go  into  Hyde  Park  and 
themselves  swear  like  costermongers  at  the  first 
amateur  blunder  made  by  a  Volunteer  corps.  Again  I 
ask,  does  Mr.  Redway  expect  me  to  believe  that  such 
differences  in  treatment  correspond  to   any  possible 
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difference  in  character  between  constables  and  soldiers  ? 
Does  he  believe  it  himself  now  that  his  ideas  are  sorted 
out  and  arranged  comprehensibly  before  him? 

Mr.  Redway  may  make  his  mind  easy  about  "  the  un- 
disputed legal  right  to  strike  on  the  field  of  battle." 
The  use  of  putting  the  rights  of  soldiers  in  that  way  is 
that  it  gets  rid  at  once  of  all  the  foolish  people  who 
thrust  themselves  into  public  controversies  without  the 
crudest  qualifications  for  dealing  with  them.  Appalled 
at  the  prospect  of  strikes  occurring  all  over  the  next 
battlefield  on  which  the  destiny  of  the  nation  may 
depend,  and  convinced  of  the  insanity  of  the  man  who 
sees  no  necessity  for  making  such  strikes  criminal, 
they  rush  screaming  away,  and  the  controversy  is  well 
rid  of  them.  It  is,  of  course,  physically  possible  that  a 
regiment  might  strike  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  is  also 
physically  possible  that  the  whole  army  might  simul- 
taneously commit  suicide,  or  become  suddenly  con- 
verted to  Christianity  and  throw  down  their  arms,  or 
realize  that  they  had  no  quarrel  with  the  enemy 
and  fraternize  with  them  :  any  of  these  contingencies 
being  much  more  probable  than  a  strike.  They 
might  even  run  away,  "supports,"  officers  and  all. 
We  must  take  our  chance  of  that,  though  Mr.  Redway 
will  no  doubt  think  the  risk  very  grave  with  a  class 
of  scoundrels  so  abandoned  that  he  is  able  to  cite  two 
exceptionally  atrocious  cases  in  which  one  villain 
washed  in  the  tea-can,  whilst  the  other,  lost  to  all  sense 
of  propriety,  abused  the  general  who  had  confirmed 
the  sentence  of  the  court-martial,  refused  to  perform 
his  shot-drill,  and  "  destroyed  as  much  public 
property  as  possible."  Mr.  Redway,  with  apparent 
seriousness,  asks  me  what  I  would  do  with  these 
men  ?  On  Mr.  Redway's  principles  I  should  burn  them 
alive,  since  if  you  are  going  in  for  retaliation  and 
intimidation  you  may  as  well  go  in  for  them  thoroughly. 
But  on  the  principle  of  dispassionately  making  the  best 
of  a  difficulty,  I  think  I  should  be  content  in  the  case 
of  the  miscreant  who  washed  in  the  tea-can  to  simply 
mention  that  fact  to  his  comrades  ;  and  as  to  the  other 
gentleman,  I  should  do  exactly  what  a  publican  would 
do :  that  is,  drop  him  outside  the  barrack  door  and 
leave  him  to  the  police  ;  unless  indeed,  in  consideration 
of  the  possibility  of  applying  his  talent  for  destroying 
public  property  to  the  property  of  other  nations,  and  the 
identity  of  his  most  salient  qualities  (including  his 
aptitude  in  the  use  of  profane  and  obscene  language) 
with  those  displayed  by  many  eminent  military  heroes, 
I  decided  to  offer  him  the  command  of  a  frontier  ex- 
pedition. 

I  am  sorry,  however,  that  Mr.  Redway  did  not  follow 
up  the  family  history  of  this  man.  He  would  probably 
have  found  that,  so  far  from  his  habits  and  character 
being  the  result  of  too  humane  a  discipline,  he  had 
been  kicked  and  cuffed  and  knocked  about  and  sworn 
at  on  the  most  extreme  retaliatory  principles  from  the 
time  he  could  feel  anything  until  he  was  big  enough  to 
retaliate  effectively  himself.  The  orderly  blackguardism 
of  the  parade  ground  and  the  anarchic  blackguardism 
of  the  slum  are  the  same  thing,  and  produce  the  same 
results. — Yours  faithfully,  G.  Bernard  Shaw. 

NELSON  AT  NAPLES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  ii  Nov.,  1897. 

Sir, — My  letter  to  you  of  15  May  has  been  criticized 
by  Professor  Laughton  in  the  current  number  of  the 
"  English  Historical  "  ;  and  as  his  criticism  has  taken 
the  strange  form  of  denying  the  existence  of  the  in- 
criminatory documents  that  I  mentioned,  it  seems 
necessary  to  supply  exact  dates  and  references. 

I  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Hamilton's  letters  and 
despatches  in  the  Record  Office,  that  when  Nelson 
arrived  at  Naples  on  24  June,  1799,  and  interfered  with 
Ruffo's  jurisdiction  by  breaking  the  garrisons  treaty, 
he  had  no  legal  powers  whatever  ;  that  he  wrote  off  to 
the  King  to  obtain  them,  and  that  they  only  arrived, 
together  with  an  authorization  to  supersede  Ruffo,  on 
30  June.  To  this  Professor  Laughton  retorts  that  "  No 
such  letters  of  Hamilton's  as  seem  to  be  here  referred 
to  exist  in  the  Record  Office  "  :  and  he  proceeds  to 
prove  the  impossibility  of  their  existence  by  an  asser- 


tion that  Nelson  had  full  vice-regal  powers  over  Ruffo 
from  the  very  first.  Strange  !  for  in  Hamilton's  de- 
spatch to  Grenville  of  14  July,  I  find  him  explaining  what 
a  difficulty  Nelson  found  himself  in  from  24-30  June, 
having  the  will  to  override  Ruffo,  but  desperately 
afraid  of  the  confusion  which  any  premature  retirement 
of  the  only  legally  constituted  authority  would  occa- 
sion : — 

"  We  contrived  to  keep  everything  going  on  decently, 
by  supporting  the  Vicar-General,  until  we  had  answers 
from  their  Sicilian  Majesties.  .  .  .  By  the  return  of  the 
vessel  that  carried  our  letters  to  Palermo  Lord  Nelson 
received  a  letter  from  the  King,  in  which  he  approved 
all  that  had  been  done,  and  sent  letters  with  full  powers 
to  appoint  a  new  government,  and  even  to  arrest  the 
Cardinal." 

Professor  Laughton's  proof-texts  for  Nelson's  full 
vice-regal  powers  previous  to  30  June  turn  out  to  be 
references  to  this  very  letter  of  the  King's,  received  on 
30  June.  And  it  may  be  added  that  this  same  despatch 
of  Hamilton's,  and  the  preceding  one  to  Keith,  contain 
descriptions  of  Nelson's  commission  from  the  King  of 
21  June,  which  preclude  any  remaining  ambiguity.  We 
are  all  of  us  liable  to  turn  over  two  leaves  of  a  docu- 
ment together,  but  in  the  present  case  the  undisputed 
fact  that  Nelson,  when  challenged  by  Ruffo  as  to  his 
authority,  replied  only  that  he  knew  what  the  King's 
wishes  were,  should  have  induced  a  little  caution. 

Further,  I  stated  that  the  treaty  which  Nelson  broke 
had  been  decisively  and  irretrievably  executed  by  the 
fact  that  800  of  the  garrisons  had  already  returned  home 
in  accordance  with  its  stipulations,  and  only  the  700 
remained  who  had  elected  to  embark  for  Toulon.  To 
which  the  Professor  retorts  that  "  No  such  statement 
[as  to  the  retirement  of  the  800]  can  be  found  in  Ruffo's 
letters  ;  and  so  far  from  being  in  accordance  with  the 
stipulations,  it  is  in  direct  variance  with  Article  V.  [he 
means  Article  II.],  '  The  garrisons  will  keep  possession 
of  the  forts  until  the  moment  of  embarcation.'  "  Is  he 
really  serious  in  suggesting  that  this  Article,  designed 
to  reassure  the  700  against  treachery,  had  the  secondary 
force  of  detaining  the  800?  Those  who  drew  up  the  treaty 
knew  best  what  was  wanted  and  meant,  and  any  such 
detention  would  have  been  equally  distasteful  to  the 
800  and  to  Ruffo.  The  800  were  so  anxious  to  get 
home  that,  as  Ruffo  states,  writing  to  Foote  ("Vindi- 
cation," p.  185),  they  even  began  their  exodus  before 
the  actual  completion  of  the  treaty  ;  and  Ruffo  was  so 
anxious  to  get  them  out  of  the  forts  that  he  sent  officers 
to  receive  and  encourage  them — "  to  assure  them  that 
they  shall  be  forgiven  ;  and  this  seems  to  succeed  very 
well."  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  800  walked  out  under 
what  they  believed  to  be  the  provisions  of  the  treaty, 
and  that  Ruffo,  under  the  same  impression,  allowed  and 
expected  them  to  do  so.  And  if  any  further  room  for 
mistake  remain,  it  is  taken  away  by  Hamilton's  decisive 
statement  (Despatch  to  Grenville,  14  July),  "  When  we 
arrived,  the  capitulation  had  in  some  measure  taken 
place.  .  .  .  The  others  [the  800]  had  already  been  per- 
mitted to  return  to  their  homes." 

I  will  offer  no  comment  on  this  latest  and  very  typical 
contribution  to  Nelson-apologetics,  except  to  repeat 
once  more  that  the  whole  case  for  the  defence  is 
patriotic  but  not  historical.  F.  P.  Badham. 

THE  "DAILY  CHRONICLE"  AS  A  LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London  :  9  November,  1897. 

Sir, — Everyone  knows  that  the  "  Daily  Chronicle  " 
is  a  literary  journal.  Has  it  not,  only  last  week,  been 
showing  its  knowledge  of  literary  matters,  both  great 
and  small,  by  chatting  gaily  of  "Horace"  Skimpole, 
reviewing  a  novel  by  "  Mr."  Esme  Stuart,  and  referring 
us  to  "The  Innocents  Abroad"  for  Mark  Twain's 
excursus  on  the  German  language  ?  But  better  things 
than  these  lie  buried  in  a  recent  article  by  "  Our  Special 
Reporter."  Let  me  rescue  but  two  passages  : — "  At  a 
given  signal  they  all  turned  about  and  stood  facing 
eastwards  in  a  silence  broken  only  by  the  movement  of 
the  feet  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood."  And  again:— 
"They  went    away,   what    time   Chopin's  Marche 
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Funebre  rolled  along  the  fan-like  tracery,  to  the 
Castle,  where  luncheon  was  served  to  the  Queen's 

jrUCStS. " 

Surely,  Sir,  Mr.  Clement  Scott  has  found  a  rival  in 
the  field  where  he  shone  supreme.— I  am,  Sir,  yours 
faithfully,  H.  V.  R. 

THE  REVOLT  OF  THE  CLERGY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Whitton  Vicarage,  Middlesex,  9  Nov.,  1897. 
Sir, — The  "Saturday  Review"  has  always  been  to 
the  fore  in  the  condemnation  of  injustice  in  every  form, 
and  you  will,  I  am  sure,  allow  a  place  in  your  columns 
for  a  protest  from  one  of  the  revolters  against  the 
present  taxation  of  the  clergy.    It  is  right  that  the 
public  should  know  that  ours  is  the  only  professional 
income  which  is  taxed  at  all.    It  is  professional,  for  we 
are  Church  officers  on  duty  ;  and  if  our  duties  are  not 
performed  our  income  is  lost.    To  pay  taxes  on  our 
bona  fide  clerical  income  is  especially  hard  now,  when 
our  tithes  are  more  than  30  per  cent,  below  par. 
My  individual  case  is  typical : — 

Gross  Income  as  Vicar  fyl    5  o 

Rates  and  Taxes   29    7  6 


Total  net  Income     ...  ^67  17  6 

and  mine  is  the  only  "Living"  in  the  London  Diocese 
which  is  of  less  value  than  £,\oo  a  year. — I  am,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant, 

George  Croke  Robinson,  M.A. 

THE  GUINNESS  PEDIGREE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — While  "X"  has  spoken  none  too  strongly  of 
the  impudent  assumption  of  the  Iveagh  title  by  the 
modern  family  of  Dublin  brewers  (who  are  utterly 
unable  to  prove  any  connexion  with  Magennis,  Lord 
Iveagh),  he  does  not  allude  to  an  important  point — 
namely,  their  arms.  The  author  of  the  booklet  he  deals 
with  gives  away  his  whole  case  by  entering  the  grant 
of  arms,  in  1814,  to  the  modern  family,  an  admission 
that  they  could  not  prove  any  right  to  arms,  even  at 
the  very  time  when  Sir  W.  Betham  certified  the  truth 
of  the  great  Montmorency  imposture.  A  claim  must 
indeed  have  been  desperate  if  it  was  too  much  for 
Betham. 

But  the  pestilent  system  of  modern  heralds  (the  prac- 
tice, I  regret  to  say,  of  the  English  College  still) 
enabled  the  modern  family  to  secure  a  "colourable 
imitation  "  of  the  old  Magennis  coat,  including  its 
"lion  rampant,  or"  and  its  "dexter  hand  erect, 
couped  at  the  wrist  "  on  a  chief.  Nay,  they  even  obtained 
the  boar,  or  and  gules,  which  was  the  crest  of  the  old 
Lords  Iveagh.  It  is  thoroughly  disingenuous  of  heralds 
to  plead  modification  of  the  old  coat  and  crest.  If  the 
family  was  not  descended  from  the  old  Lords  Iveagh, 
why  base  on  the  coat  of  the  latter  the  newly  granted 
arms,  and  so  encourage,  instead  of  negativing,  the  idea 
of  a  connexion? — Yours,  &c.  J.  H.  R. 

THE  DECAY  OF  NOTTINGHAM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Nottingham. 

Sir, — Any  one  reading  the  article  in  a  recent  issue  of 
yours  on  the  decay  of  Nottingham  would  be  forced 
to  the  conclusion  either  that  the  writer  had  never  seen 
Nottingham  or  that  he  had  some  selfish  purpose  in 
writing  so  pessimistically. 

The  decay  of  Nottingham,  indeed  !  During  the  last 
decade  its  population  has  largely  increased,  it  has 
devoted  much  attention  to  hygienic  science,  it  has 
formulated  and  developed  schemes  for  the  better 
education  of  its  children  ;  unhealthy  areas  have  been 
gradually  swept  away,  and  every  effort  made  to 
enhance  the  beauties  of  an  already  beautiful  city.  A 
proof  of  its  vitality  is  seen  in  the  number  of  buildings 
which  to-day  are  springing  up  as  fast  as  bricklayers 
can  be  found  to  erect  them. 


The  writer  of  the  article  appears  anxious  to  prove, 
first,  that  Nottingham  is  a  decaying  city  ;  secondly, 
that  decay  is  attributable  to  the  decrease  in  the  lace 
trade  ;  thirdly,  that  such  decrease  is  the  result  of  com- 
bined stupidity  and  want  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturers  and  intolerable  demands  on  the  part  of 
the  local  Lace-makers'  Union. 

In  the  first  place,  Nottingham  is  emphatically  not  a 
decaying  city.  In  the  second  place,  the  decrease  shown 
by  the  export  returns  is  a  decrease,  not  in  the  amount 
of  lace  produced,  but  in  the  price  paid  for  its  produc- 
tion. The  amount  of  lace  produced  to-day  is  greater 
than  in  1884  ;  but  the  price  paid  to  the  lace  operative  is 
considerably  less.  The  goods  are  produced  and  sold  at 
cheaper  rates;  hence  the  decrease  in  the  monetary  value 
of  lace  exports.  The  ^400,000  decrease  the  writer  of 
the  article  quotes  represents  very  largely  the  decreased 
value  of  the  lace  operatives'  labour. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  defence  of  local  manufacturers 
against  the  charge  of  stupidity  and  want  of  initiative. 
It  is  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  such  a  defence  would 
be  justifiable  or  possible.  I  do  wish,  however,  to  pro- 
test against  the  assumption  that  the  local  Lace-makers' 
Union  is  responsible  for  the  more  or  less  apocryphal 
decay  of  the  city. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  district  (unless  specially 
favoured  by  natural  advantages)  to  maintain  for  an 
indefinite  period  the  entire  monopoly  of  an  exceedingly 
profitable  industry.  Nottingham,  possessing  no  par- 
ticular natural  advantages,  and  having  to  fight  against 
the  very  great  disadvantages  of  hostile  tariffs,  has 
held  its  own  remarkably  well.  Competition  has  un- 
doubtedly increased,  and  the  lace  operative  has  helped 
to  meet  that  competition.  Not  always,  perhaps,  with 
the  best  of  grace  ;  but  as  a  result  of  attempts  to 
meet  competition  his  wages  are  to-day  45  per  cent, 
lower  than  they  were  in  1884.  The  intolerable  demands 
of  the  Union,  which  the  indicator  of  Nottingham's 
decay  refers  to,  are  probably  those  relating  to  day 
work.  The  Union  does  demand,  and  sometimes,  nay, 
even  frequently,  obtains,  two  shillings  per  half  day  of 
seven  consecutive  hours.  Six  hours  and  a  half  nothing, 
though  it  be  worked  every  day  in  the  week.  Seven 
hours  two  shillings.  Truly  an  intolerable  demand 
when  put  forward  by  a  highly  skilled  artisan  !  Even 
this  week  these  intolerable  Trade  Unionists  have  made 
their  employers  in  the  curtain  branch  a  present  of  a 
10  per  cent,  reduction.  No  strike,  no  acrimonious 
dispute,  but  a  thoughtful  discussion  and  recognition  of 
existing  conditions. 

To  appreciate  fully  the  unreasonableness  of  this 
Union,  it  must  be  understood  that  its  funds  were 
sufficient  to  enable  it  to  maintain  a  six  months'  strike. 
The  writer  further  says  that  one  firm  has  decided  to 
remove  its  machines  to  Scotland.  "Threatened" 
would  have  been  a  better,  because  a  truer  word.  Un- 
fortunately he  has  not  sought  truth,  or,  having  sought, 
has  not  been  satisfied  with  its  appearance,  and  has  re- 
jected it  as  unsuitable  for  his  article.  He  has 
assiduously  collated  inaccurate  premisses,  to  deduce 
therefrom  equally  inaccurate  conclusions  ;  and  has,  of 
all  things,  proved  most  clearly  his  ignorance  of  the 
subject  he  presumes  to  discuss. — I  am  yours,  most 
respectfully,  W.  A.  Appleton, 

General  Secretary  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Operative  Lace-makers. 

[Mr.  Appleton's  letter  does  not  call  for  much  com- 
ment. I  know  Nottingham  and  I  know  him,  and  the 
Society  of  which  he  is  the  Secretary.  He  is  naturally 
not  disposed  to  allow  that  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Operative  Lace-makers  has  had  anything  to  do  with 
driving  the  trade  directly  to  the  outer  townships  and 
indirectly  to  the  Continent ;  but  the  migrations  and  the 
figures  are  against  him.  Whatever  he  may  say,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lace  trade  is  decaying. 
Nottingham  enjoys  more  prosperity  from  the  manufac- 
ture of  lace  and  hosiery  machinery  for  German  and 
French  makers  than  from  the  manufacture  of  lace  and 
hosiery  themselves.  I  advise  Mr.  Appleton  to  get  the 
opinion  of  Messrs.  Mellor  or  Mr.  Jardine,  or  one  of 
the  other  machinists,  on  this  point. 

The  Writer  of  the  Article.] 
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REVIEWS. 

BURNS  AND  HIS  CLARINDA. 

"  Burns'  Clarinda."    By  John  D.  Ross.  Edinburgh: 
Grant.  1897. 

NO  men  are  so  dependent  on  the  society  and  sym- 
pathy of  women,  provided  only  that  they  are  not 
their  wives,  as  poets.  The  story  has  been  the  same  in 
all  ages.  To  confine  illustration  to  our  own  literature  : 
the  only  certain  reference  made  by  "the  father  of 
English  poetry"  to  his  wife  is  a  shuddering  remi- 
niscence of  the  snappy  and  dissonant  voice  which  was 
wont  to  wake  him  up  in  the  morning.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  Mrs.  Shakspeare  was  not  the  heroine  of  the 
Sonnets.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  only  recorded 
compliments  Milton  ever  paid  to  woman's  charms  as 
distinguished  from  woman's  virtues  were  not  paid  to 
either  of  his  three  wives.  What  his  views  of  his  first 
wife  were  are  they  not  written  in  the  first  book  of 
the  "Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce"  and  in 
"  Samson  Agonistes  "  ?  His  second  wife  died  too  soon 
to  count,  and  as  for  his  third  wife,  "  I  see  thou  wilt 
perform  according  to  thy  promise  in  providing  me  with 
such  dishes  as  I  think  fit  while  I  live,  and  when  I  die 
thou  knowest  I  have  left  thee  all  " — that  was  the  note 
with  respect  to  her.  Dryden  was,  we  are  told,  "a 
great  favourite  with  the  fair  sex,"  but  when  his  wife 
once  tenderly  observed  that  she  wished  she  was  a  book, 
for  then  she  would  have  more  of  his  company  ;  "  Yes," 
he  replied,  "  I  wish  you  were  an  almanac,  for  then  I 
could  change  you  every  year  "  ;  and  as  for  his  senti- 
ments on  the  subject  of  marriage,  we  really  dare  not 
transcribe  them,  and  must  content  ourselves  with  a 
silent  reference  to  his  lines  in  the  "  Epistle  to  his 
Honoured  Kinsman,  John  Dryden,"  and  to  two  com- 
paratively decorous  couplets  : — 

"  Minds  are  so  hardly  matched  that  e'en  the  first, 
Though  paired  by  Heaven,  in  Paradise  were  curst, 
For  men  and  women,  though  in  one  they  grew, 
Yet  first  or  last  return  again  to  two." 
But  he  did  not  talk  in  this  way  to  "  the  beautiful 
Mrs.  Creed."  Pope  was  a  bachelor,  and  he,  too,  we 
regret  to  say,  resorted  for  inspiration  partly  to  the  wife 
of  another  man  and  partly  to  a  succession  of  ladies,  of 
whom  Miss  Martha  Blunt,  who  succeeded  in  "  fixing" 
his  wandering  fancy,  may  be  regarded  as  the  type.  The 
"tender  Shenstone  "  first  got  his  heart  broken,  and 
then,  wishing  to  bestow  the  fragments  on  his  house- 
keeper, who  prudishly  declined  them,  retired  one  night, 
in  a  fit  of  sulks,  into  his  backyard,  where  he  slept  in  a 
waggon,  got  a  chill,  and  died.  A  succession  of  not,  we 
fear,  very  reputable  ladies,  in  addition  to  "  The  Jessamy 
Bride  "  and  "  Amanda,"  helped  Goldsmith  and  Thomson 
along.  If  among  more  modern  poets  Wordsworth, 
Campbell,  Moore,  Scott  and  Southey  found  in  happy 
homes  what  men  ought  to  find,  this  was  not  the  case 
either  with  Coleridge  or  Crabbe,  either  with  Shelley  or 
Landor  ;  and  as  for  Byron,  we  all  know  what  Fletcher 
said,  "Every  woman  can  do  with  my  lord  what  she 
pleases,  except  my  lady." 

All  this  is  very  sad  and  to  be  reckoned,  as  ^schylus 
puts  it — in  Paley's  elegant  version — "  among  other 
things  which  are  not  as  they  should  be."  The  pity  is 
that  ill-judging  people  will  persist  in  bringing  them 
into  prominence.  There  are  certain  persons,  and  there 
always  will  be  certain  persons  in  every  generation, 
whose  relation  to  literature  and  to  men  of  genius  is 
that  of  the  thralls  of  the  scullery  and  servants'  hall  to 
the  master  and  his  guests  upstairs.  The  measure  of 
their  curiosity  and  interest  is  the  measure  of  what  they 
can  understand  and  of  what  they  have  affinity  with. 
These  are  the  people  in  whom  the  vices,  follies  and 
indiscretions  of  great  men  find  their  Nemesis,  who  are 
not  only  panders  to  the  vulgar  and  the  depraved,  but 
who,  by  preserving  from  oblivion  what  naturally  belongs 
to  it,  strive  industriously  to  degrade  what  it  should  be 
our  pride  and  our  pleasure,  if  only  from  motives  of 
gratitude,  nay  of  self-respect,  to  exalt.  The  publication 
of  Sterne's  letters  to  Eliza  could  do  no  injury  to  the 
author  of  "The  Sentimental  Journey,"  who  had  long 
been  dead  to  all  shame,  who  would  certainly  have  had 
no  objection  to  their  being  given  to  the  world,  but  the 


publication  of  Burns's  letters  to  Mrs.  M'Lehose  and  of 
Keats's  letters  to  Fanny  Brawne  was  an  act  of  detest- 
able treason  to  the  dead.  They  were  confidential  letters, 
written  in  a  man's  weakest  moments  and  intended  only 
for  the  eyes  of  the  person  to  whom  they  were  addressed  ; 
they  could  only  serve  to  make  the  writers  ridiculous  and 
even  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  others.  However,  as 
Matthew  Arnold  said  of  the  letters  to  Fanny  Brawne, 
published  they  are  and  we  have  to  take  notice  of  them. 

For  the  volume  before  us — and  a  more  shameless  piece 
of  book-making  was  never  given  to  the  world — a  Mr. 
John  D.  Ross,  LL.D.,  is  responsible.  It  professes  to 
be  "  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Clarinda."  How  Mr. 
John  D.  Ross  has  exercised  his  editorial  functions  in 
this  tribute  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  life  of 
Mrs.  M'Lehose  is  related  no  less  than  four  times — once 
by  her  grandson,  then  by  Mr.  Peter  Ross,  LL.D.,  then 
by  a  Rev.  J.  C.  Higgins,  and  lastly  by  a  Mr.  Robert 
Ford.  And  the  "  tributes  "  are  certainly  singular  ones. 
One,  entitled  "  A  Glimpse  of  Clarinda,"  exhibits  her  as 
"  a  shrunken  old  woman,  her  head  surmounted  with  a 
toppling,  stiff,  bunchy  mob  cap,"  "  roaring  out  songs 
with  the  youngest,"  "  stuffing  her  old  nostrils  with 
snuff,  taking  off  her  glass  with  a  smack  ;  "  and  making 
herself  generally  disgusting,  a  view  of  the  subject  which 
does  not,  however,  seem  to  strike  the  narrator  any 
more  than  the  association  of  this  ghastly  hag  with 
the  intensest  and  most  passionate  of  love  lyrics  revolts 
his  taste.  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Latto's  "tribute"  takes 
the  odd  form  of  a  narrative  entitled  "  How  I  Lost 
the  Opportunity  of  meeting  Burns's  Clarinda."  Then 
we  have  some  pointless  "Notes  on  the  Clarinda  Cor- 
respondence," and  some  equally  pointless  babble  by 
Alexander  Smith  and  Professor  Blackie.  But  the  gem 
of  the  volume  is  the  chapter  entitled  "  Rev.  P.  Hately 
Waddell's  Views  concerning  Clarinda."  The  "tribute" 
of  this  portentous  person,  who  must  be  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  Mr.  Putnam  Smiff  and  Mrs.  Prodgers,  literally 
beggars  burlesque.  "It  is  in  this  correspondence" — 
he  is  referring  to  Burns's  letters  to  Clarinda — "that  the 
very  essence  of  his  imago  life,  burnished  like  a  sunbeam 
but  drenched  in  aconite,  is  really  to  be  found."  And  it 
was  very,  very  sad  !  "  No  good  could  come  of  it.  There 
were  ominous  shadows  of  disgrace  for  him  in  such  equi- 
vocal sunshine,  and  mischief  for  them  both  in  such 
dread  purgatorial  kissings  of  the  soul."  Sometimes  the 
reverend  commentator's  eloquence  is  quite  unintelli- 
gible, but  it  is  clear  that  what  he  intends  to  convey  is 
doing  equal  honour  to  his  head  and  to  his  heart,  as 
probably  here  : — "All  lower  self-indulgence,  disastrous 
and  sorrowful,  in  which  he  sometimes  compromised  his 
own  dignity  for  the  delight  of  others,  we  omit  to 
account  for  here  :  .  this  alone,  this  triple  waltzing  of 
the  soul,  purely  spiritual  with  one  among  the  clouds  ; 
honest  and  affectionate  with  one  another  on  the  cottage 
floor  " — honi  soit  qui  mat y  pense  we  really  must  interpo- 
late— "  questionable,  but  real,  with  a  third  through  the 
post  office — with  holy  memories,  with  living  love,  with 
half  guilty  fiction  in  the  name  of  love — was  indeed  the 
great  enigma  of  his  life."  But  what  of  that  ?  "  Could 
there  be  any  serious  delinquency,  any  practical  moral 
disloyalty,  here  ?  Be  it  so  :  then  David,  Solomon, 
Sappho,  Petrarch  were  all  in  similar  condemnation.  ' 
Poor  Burns  !  when  he  asked  that  the  awkward  squad 
might  not  fire  over  his  grave,  could  he  ever  have 
anticipated  such  a  volley  as  this,  such  possibilities  as 
"  The  Rev.  P.  Hately  Waddell's  Views  "  ? 

And  now  we  will  speak  out.  There  is  something 
positively  loathsome  in  such  a  volume  as  this  ;  it  is 
brutal,  it  is  mean — brutal  in  its  unspeakable  coarseness 
and  insensibility  to  the  becoming,  mean  alike  in  what 
it  prints  as  text  and  in  what  it  prints  as  comment. 
Burns's  letters  to  Clarinda,  to  all  who  can  read  be- 
tween the  lines,  as  the  editor  of  this  book,  dull  as 
he  is,  takes  care  that  they  shall  do,  are  simply  horrible. 
If  ever  a  woman  disgraced  womanhood,  it  was  the 
voluptuous  and  prurient  prude  who  provoked  these 
letters,  and  who  gratified  a  despicable  vanity  by  after- 
wards allowing  them  to  be  given  to  the  world.  Her 
coquetry  is  the  coquetry  of  Quartilla.  "  I  laugh  to 
myself,"  she  writes,  "at  the  recollection  of  your  earnest 
asseverations  as  to  being  anti-platonic" — she  evidently 
means,  as  the  context  shows,  platonic — -"Want  of 
passions  is  not  merit.    Strong  ones  under  the  control 
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of  reason  and  religion,  let  these  be  our  glory."  The 
consequence  of  this  is  the  edifying  spectacle  of  poor 
Burns's  alternate  excursions  into  the  realms  of  the  Bible 
and  Hymnbook,  but  "with  my  arm  about  your  lovely 
waist  making  our  remarks  on  Sirius,  the  nearest  of  the 
fixed  stars,"  and  into  realms  indicated  by  such  senti- 
ments as  these  :  "  If  there  is  no  man  on  earth  to  whom 
your  heart  and  affections  are  justly  due,  it  may  savour 
of  imprudence  but  never  of  criminality  to  bestow  that 
heart  and  those  affections  where  you  please":  "the 
God  of  Love  meant  and  made  those  delicious  attach- 
ments to  be  bestowed  on  somebody."  Then  Burns 
is  told  that  he  has  gone  too  far,  and  he  betakes  himself 
to  prayer  and  to  the  Bible  till  another  assault  of  prurient 
piety  again  submits  him  to  the  ordeal  of  Saint  Anthony. 
There  is  probably  no  book  however  bad  but  may  be 
made  to  serve  some  useful  end,  and  the  useful  end 
which  a  book  like  this  may  serve  will  be  to  scare 
men  of  genius  into  prudence  even  when  writing  to 
the  women  of  their  hearts. 

We  have  singled  out  this  book  for  special  animadver- 
sion because  it  is  typical  of  an  aspect  of  literature  and 
a  class  of  literature  which  are  becoming  unpleasantly 
common.  In  proportion  as  the  serious  study  of  litera- 
ture seems  to  be  popularly  declining,  curiosity  about  its 
scandalous  sides  and  unwholesome  recesses  seems  to 
be  increasing.  The  biographies  of  great  men  are 
ransacked  for  episodes  illustrating  their  indiscretions, 
follies  and  vices  :  now  their  love  letters,  now  the  inci- 
dents of  a  forgotten  amour  or  particulars  about  their 
domestic  imbroglios  or  their  mistresses,  are  dragged  to 
light.  Some  of  these  things  are  even  swelled  into 
monographs  and  memoirs.  Scarcely  a  month  passes 
without  more  or  less  elaborate  contributions  to  this  un- 
healthy and  mischievous  literature.  We  have  already 
had  the  Real  Byron  as  well  as  the  Real  Shelley,  and  it 
is  not  at  all  improbable  that  we  shall  be  favoured 
before  long  with  the  Real  Burns.  The  love  of  scandal 
is,  no  doubt,  almost  an  instinct  in  human,  or  at  any 
rate  in  average  human,  nature,  but  it  is  certainly  not 
an  instinct  to  be  proud  of  or  an  instinct  to  be  indulged. 
That  it  should  be  keeping  pace  with  the  advance  of 
education  and  the  unquestionably  improved  general  tone 
of  society  is  very  much  to  be  regretted. 

A  SERVANT  OF  JOHN  COMPANY. 

"  A  Servant  of  John  Company  ;  being  the  Recollections 
of  an  Indian  Official."  ByH.  G.  Keene.  London: 
Thacker.  1897. 

THE  late  Master  of  Balliol  once  delivered  an 
aphorism  to  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  then  perhaps  the 
most  brilliant  of  a  since  distinguished  group  of  under- 
graduates. "Modesty,"  he  said,  "  is  a  virtue  only  in 
young  men."  Mr.  Keene  has  not  digested  this 
counsel  :  he  remains  a  septuagenarian  of  exceeding 
and  unnecessary  modesty.  To  have  served  with  use- 
fulness and  credit  in  a  large  number  of  important  posts 
in  India  ;  to  have  attained  a  high  rank  as  an  historian 
of  Hindustan  ;  and  to  have  been  decorated  by  his 
Sovereign — surely  these  are  sufficient  reasons  for  a 
moderate  self-esteem.  But  Mr.  Keene  is  the  severest 
critic  of  himself,  and  claims  few  of  those  merits  or 
abilities  which  others  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing 
in  him.  The  result  is  a  slightly  dejected  tone  in  his 
reminiscences,  which  is  deepened  by  a  sense  of  in- 
justice or  want  of  appreciation  at  the  hands  of  at  least 
one  of  his  superior  officers.  They  are  the  memoirs 
of  a  disappointed  man — needlessly  disappointed,  we 
think.  Nevertheless  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
life  and  work  of  an  Indian  magistrate,  collector,  com- 
missioner, and  judge,  before  and  after  the  Mutiny,  will 
find  plenty  of  information  in  his  simple  and  unassuming 
narrative.  The  son  of  an  officer  who  had  fought 
against  Tippu  in  Mysore,  had  become  a  Fellow  of 
Sidney  Sussex,  Cambridge,  and  finally  Professor  of 
Persian  at  Haileybury,  Mr.  Keene,  like  his  cousin 
Lord  Harris,  had  Indian  proclivities  in  his  blood  ;  and 
he  was  actually  born  within  the  walls  of  the  old  East 
India  College.  He  was  by  taste  a  poet,  and  by  destina- 
tion a  scholar,  and  in  spite  of  a  change  in  his  career 
he  has  never  lost  the  scholarly  tastes  which  he  acquired 
when  he  began  Greek  at  six,  continued  it  under  Arnold 


at  Rugby  in  company  with  Sir  Richard  Temple, 
and  afterwards  during  a  brief  residence  at  Wadham 
College,  Oxford,  where  Richard  Congreve  was  then  a 
tutor.  Family  reasons  dictated  a  change  of  plans,  and 
at  his  own  wish  Mr.  Keene  went  out  to  Bengal  in  1847 
as  a  Covenanted  Civil  Servant  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. 

After  the  usual  period  of  study  at  Fort  William,  he 
soon  obtained  an  exchange  from  Bengal  to  the  North- 
West  Provinces,  where  he  spent  a  third  of  a  century 
in  varied  employment.  He  was  successively  assistant 
at  Muttra,  joint-magistrate  at  Mainpuri,  assistant- 
superintendent  of  Dehra  Dun,  collector  at  Muzaffar- 
nagar,  district  officer  at  Bulandshahr,judge  atFathgarh, 
Azimgarh,  Fathpur,  and  Agra,  interim  commissioner  at 
Muzaffarnagar,  and  judge  at  Saharanpur — there  ending 
his  official  career  in  1882.  Mr.  Keene  did  not  enjoy 
Indian  life  at  its  best,  and  for  him  its  best  was  at  Agra  ; 
but  of  all  his  various  stations  Azimgarh  was  the  worst — 
"a  Dismal  Hollow,  with  about  15,000  miserable  in- 
habitants ;  the  nearest  railway  station  eighty  miles 
away  ;  not  half  a  dozen  European  residents,  mostly  dis- 
appointed officials,  or  their  still  more  discontented  wives. 
With  malaria,  unusual  heat,  and  swarms  of  venomous 
serpents,  Azimgarh  appeared  to  be  a  most  undesirable 
dwelling-place  for  civilized  beings.  Nevertheless,  needs 
must  when  the  Lieut.-Governor  drives." 

Azimgarh,  however,  was  enlivened  by  the  presence 
of  Michael  Dunn,  who  had  done  good  in  the  dark  days 
of  the  Mutiny,  and  who,  when  Lord  Canning  sought  an 
occasion  of  rewarding  him,  replied,  "  Well,  me  Lord, 
there's  just  wan  thing  I'd  like,  and  that's  the  truth. 
There's  a  little  fightin'  still  going  on  down  Bundel- 
khand  way,  and — av  ye  could  give  me  the  raisin'  of  a 
small  thrup  of  horrse,  I'd  like  well  enough  to  take  com- 
mand of  ut."  "My  God,  "cried  Clemency,  "  is  this  never 
to  cease?"  "Paddy  Dunn,"  adds  Mr.  Keene,  was 
devoured  by  an  immense  and  unappeasable  thirst :  "  A 
grand,  Gargantuan,  convivial  absorption  of  anything 
stimulating.  .  .  .  When  I  one  day  ventured  to 
suggest  the  dangers  of  drinking,  he  good-humouredly 
assured  me  that  he  was  thoroughly  of  my  opinion  and 
had  turned  over  a  new  leaf.  '  I'm  an  altered  man,' 
said  Paddy,  with  gentle  earnestness.  '  I  never  touch 
anything  now.  A  bottle  of  whisky  will  last  me,  may 
be,  the  twinty-four  hours.'"  Mr.  Keene  has  a  good 
many  excellent  stories  of  Anglo-Indian  conviviality. 
One  relates  the  sad  case  of  a  leader-writer  of  the 
"  Mufussilite  "  who  was  called  upon  to  write  an  article 
on  the  Gorham  case  whilst  suffering  from  a  morning 
"head."    The  leader  duly  appeared  ;  but  it  consisted 

of  seven  words  only  : — "The  Gorham  Case.     D  n 

the  Gorham  Case."  There  are  also  some  delightful 
tales  of  Daniel  Wilson,  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  who 
had  an  incurable  habit  of  poking  fun,  even  during 
family  prayers  or  in  his  sermons.  They  are  fami- 
liar to  old  Anglo-Indians  ;  but  some  may  not  be  so 
well  known  in  England.  One  of  the  Bishop's  un- 
expected flashes  happened  at  church  at  Allahabad, 
where  he  was  preaching  on  "Praise."  He  told  the 
congregation  that  "  Praise  is  as  much  a  duty  of 
Divine  Service  as  prayer.  You  might  take  example 
by  the  wife  of  your  Brigade  Major,  whom  I  have  ob- 
served prominent  this  morning  in  conducting  your 
psalmody."  Then,  noticing  a  look  of  proud  elation  on 
the  lady's  countenance,  the  Bishop  went  on  without  a 
change  of  voice  or  manner,  "To  be  sure,  her  singing 
was  not  remarkable  ;  but,  like  Mary  Magdalene,  she 
hath  done  what  she  could."  Froude  told  an  excellent 
story  to  our  author  and  Matthew  Arnold  at  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Club  one  night.  Some  rich  City  magnate 
asked  F.  D.  Maurice  for  what  heresy  he  had  been 
deprived  of  his  professorship  at  King's  College.  On 
being  informed,  the  worthy  Alderman  exclaimed, 
"What!  no  devil,  sir — and  no  hell!  Then  what  be- 
comes— give  me  leave  to  ask  you — of  the  consolations 
of  Christianity  ?  " 

But  it  is  unfair  to  retail  Mr.  Keene's  plums.  Our 
readers  will  find  plenty  more  in  his  pages,  together 
with  a  curious  account  of  duelling  in  India  ;  a  narrative 
of  his  successful  defence  of  his  district  of  Dehra  Dun 
against  the  mutineers,  and  his  courageous  issue  of  paper 
money  ;  and  numerous  interesting  details  of  life  and 
manners  in  India  under  the  old  and  the  new  regime, 
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both  of  which  he  criticizes  with  judgment  bought  by 
experience.  We  may  just  notice,  for  a  second  edition, 
the  slip  about  Lord  Palmerston  (p.  110).  The  Foreign 
Secretary  spoke  to  Walewsky  in  approval  of  the  Coup 
d'etat :  he  did  not  write  it  to  Lord  Normanby  at  Paris — 
hence  the  inconvenience.  Again,  Mr.  Keene's  assistant 
at  Muzaffarnagar,  Sir  Auckland  Colvin,  was  never 
Consul-General  in  Egypt  (p.  175). 

We  must  also  comment  on  the  want  of  an  index,  the 
absence  of  descriptive  headlines,  and  the  irritating 
system  of  numbering  the  pages  at  the  bottom.  These 
are  all  trifles  easily  remedied  in  a  reprint. 

THE  PHILEBUS  OF  PLATO. 

"  The  Philebus  of  Plato."  Edited,  with  Introduction, 
Notes  and  Appendices,  by  R.  G.  Bury,  M.A. 
University  Press,  Cambridge.  1897. 

THE  "  Philebus"  will  never  be  voluntarily  chosen  by 
the  teacher  as  the  subject  of  his  lectures.  Its 
nodosities  of  expression  and  harshness  of  style,  which 
some  commentators  hold  to  have  been  deliberately 
affected  by  Plato  in  this  dialogue — though  why  they 
have  neglected  to  explain — will  repel  the  student, 
who  will  look  in  vain  for  the  dramatic  grace  of  the 
"  Gorgias  "  and  "  Protagoras,"  the  romantic  glamour 
of  the"  Phaedo  "  and  the  "  Republic,"  and  the  poetic 
richness  of  the  "  Phsedrus  "  and  u  Charmides."  But 
the  "  Philebus"  must  not  be  neglected.  It  contains 
Plato's  last  revision  of  his  ideal  theory,  and  it  is  very 
rich  in  speculations  on  logical  method  and  the  end  of 
life.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  discussion  could 
hardly  be  duller  and  the  subject  could  hardly  have  been 
more  interesting.  Plato  on  Pleasure  !  The  rival  doc- 
trines of  Hedonism  and  Intellectualism  !  What  a  treat 
that  will  be,  thinks  the  reader.  But  he  finds  himself 
confronted  with  incoherence  and  intricacy,  as  if  Plato 
had  grown  ashamed  of  setting  words  beautifully  toge- 
ther— Mr.  Ruskin  in  a  very  beautiful  passage  once 
professed  such  a  feeling,  but  he  never  acted  on  it — and 
was  resolved  to  make  divine  Philosophy  a  virgin  of 
passing  austere  regard,  lest  haply  she  should  become 
"  procuress  to  the  Lords  of  hell." 

Mr.  Bury,  however,  is  not  disposed  to  abandon  the 
defence  of  the  dialogue  even  as  regards  style,  and 
maintains  that  "a  more  close  and  careful  inquiry 
should  lead  us  to  agree  with  Trendelenburg  that  this  is 
after  all  a  well-knit,  skilfully  wrought  dialogue."  Cer- 
tainly all  that  patient  research,  excellent  scholarship, 
and  acute  philosophical  insight  could  do  for  the  work 
has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it  by  the  editor,  who 
has  focussed  on  it  all  the  light  that  has  been  shed  by 
the  English  school  from  the  famous  editions  of  the 
eminent  scholar  Dr.  Badham  to  the  last  utterance  of 
Dr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Archer-Hind.  He  has  further  had 
the  aid  of  his  brilliant  brother,  Professor  John  B.  Bury, 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  whose  neat  hand  in  emenda- 
tion we  have  frequent  occasion  to  admire  ;  and  he  has 
studied  with  due  appreciation  the  papers  contributed 
to  "  Hermathena  "  by  that  excellent  Platonist,  the 
late  Dr.  Maguire,  whose  views  certainly  are  much  en- 
hanced in  value  by  the  lucid  exposition  of  Mr.  Bury. 
Dr.  Maguire  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  'llpaKkdrov 
tTk'OTst  roTipog. 

Mr.  Bury's  text  is  far  more  conservative  than  that  of 
Badham,  who  certainly  carried  to  an  extreme  his  theory 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  text  had  suffered  from  the 
glosses  and  adscripts  of  early  scholiasts,  actually  using 
the  brackets  which  signify  interpolation  one  hundred 
times  in  the  first  twenty-seven  pages  of  the  dialogue. 
Probably  Usener  had  Badham  in  his  mind  when  he 
deplored  the  injury  done  to  Platonic  criticism  by  "der 
wuste  Dilettantismus  der  Glossenspurerei."  The  con- 
servative character  of  the  work  is  not  due  to  any  lack 
of  perspicacity  or  faculty  for  emendation  on  the  part  of 
the  editor.  His  ingenious  suggestion  on  p.  61  of  alms 
for  \vaic,  which,  however,  he  does  not  admit  into  his 
text,  is  an  example  of  his  powers  in  this  direction,  and 
many  more  happy  conjectures  both  by  himself  and  by 
his  brother  might  be  instanced. 

For  a  specimen  of  thorough  exegesis  we  would  point 
to  the  note  (p.  103)  on  that  difficult  passage  onorav  evroe 
.  .  .  irttpafnOivai.  He  regards  the  "Philebus"  as  a 
very  late  work,  perhaps  the  latest  of  Plato's  productions 


except  "The  Laws."  The  edition  had  its  origin  in 
some  studies  undertaken  by  Mr.  Bury  during  his  tenure 
of  a  Bishop  Berkeley  Fellowship  at  the  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  so  that  three  Universities — Cambridge, 
the  Victoria,  and  Dublin  (through  Berkeley) — may 
claim  to  have  a  more  or  less  direct  personal  interest  in 
the  work  and  personal  right  to  congratulate  the  editor 
on  the  completeness  and  judiciousness  with  which  he 
has  executed  it. 

MINOR  VERSE. 

"  Lyrics."    By  John  B.  Tabb.    Boston  :  Copeland  & 

Day  ;  London  :  Lane.  1897. 
"Echoes."  By  Josephine  Curtis  Woodbury.  Decorated 

by  Eric  Pape.    New  York  and  London  :  Putnam's 

Sons.  1897. 

"  Opals."     By  Olive   Custance.     London   and  New 
York  :  Lane.  1897. 

MR.  TABB  has  a  holy  and  humble  dread  of  getting 
out  of  his  depths  ;  his  small  poemlets  have  a 
timid  way  of  standing  huddled  at  the  top  of  each  page, 
with  a  broad  gulf  of  margin  below,  wondering  whether 
they  dare  paddle  any  deeper.  His  book  contains  125 
poems  of  no  more  than  ten  lines,  and  of  these  forty-nine 
contain  only  four  lines  or  under.  Such  a  passion  for 
brevity  justifies  the  test  of  short  quotation.  On  the 
subject  of  fig-leaves  we  get  the  following  profound 
reflection  : — 

"  First  go-between  in  fallen  man's  defence, 
To  shield,  or  share  his  blame. 
Christlike,  to  lend  the  robe  of  innocence 
Wherewith  to  hide  his  shame." 
In  his  "  quatrains  " — his  shortest  form  but  one — Mr. 
Tabb  is  too  often  confined  to  mere  sententiousness. 
We  write  in  darkness  as  to  his  future  place  among  the 
poets  ;  for,  as  he  justly  observes, 

"  Their  noonday  never  knows 
What  names  immortal  are  ; 
'Tis  night  alone  that  shows 
How  star  surpasseth  star." 
But,  judging  from  the  present  volume,  our  advice  to 
him  would  be  to  avoid  brevity.    It  is  possible  when  he 
has  learned  to  quit  his  beloved  shallows  he  may  acquire 
the  knack  of  swimming  quite  prettily. 

"  Echoes  "  has  been  produced  without  any  apparent 
regard  for  taste  or  expense.  The  decorator  has 
accorded  to  each  of  Miss  Woodbury's  effusions  a  full- 
page  illustration  in  which  much  clever  penmanship  is 
thrown  away  on  a  sort  of  evangelical  pomposity  of 
treatment  very  painful  to  witness.  We  have  seldom 
met  with  such  an  amazing  lack  of  taste  in  work  so 
nearly  accomplished.  Miss  Woodbury's  powers  of 
writing  verse  have  yet  to  come  to  her  ;  at  present  the 
hungry  want  in  her  composition  is  expressed  in  doggerel 
of  this  quality  :  — 

"  A  fair  little  girl  climbed  up  in  a  tree 

'  To  see  how  Heaven  looked,'  she  said. 
Small  notice  she  took  of  the  long  ascent, 
Seeing  only  the  sky  overhead. 

So  far  had  she  climbed  from  her  comrades  dear, 
She  was  lost  to  their  thought  and  sight ; 

Yet  backward  she  turned  and  retraced  her  steps, 
To  urge  her  friends  towards  the  light." 
As  the  last  of  these  poems  was  written  when  the  author 
was  leaving  school  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  it  is  possible 
that  the  others  are  still  more  juvenile  productions. 

From  a  poet  so  precociously  confident  in  the  worth 
of  her  school  compositions,  it  is  no  little  relief  to  turn 
to  a  typical  minor  poet  of  our  own  time,  whose  note  is  as 
quiet  as  it  is  sweet,  as  dainty  as  it  is  thin.  In  "  Opals," 
by  Olive  Custance,  we  find  that  sadness  which  has 
become  a  platitude  and  a  commonplace  in  the  songs  of 
to-day  gracefully  melting  out  its  tears  into  a  narrow 
groove  of  melody.  Such  verses  cannot  but  please  those 
to  whom  they  are  addressed;  they  can  displease  no  one. 
Miss  Custance  is  not  always  quite  happy  in  her  meta- 
phors :  Light's  hands  are  not  strong  at  the  moment  of 
their  failure  to  hold  up  the  lids  of  night :  nor  is  the  frail 
impression  of  a  new  moon  well  conveyed  in  a  phrase  so 
militant  as — 

"  The  moon  a  bow  of  silver  in  the  west 

Holds  all  the  brooding  dragon-clouds  at  bay." 
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Moreover,  if  the  clouds  are  "  brooding "  they  hardly 
need  to  be  held  at  bay.  "  Harvest  Noon"  and 
"  Fantasy"  are  the  two  poems  which  most  please  ;  but 
there  is  throughout  the  book  a  sufficiency  of  charm  to 
ensure  to  its  author  a  measure  of  that  "  frail  mystic 
perfume  men  call  '  praise.'  " 

THE  ADMIRABLE  SPORTSMAN. 

"  Mountain,  Stream  and  Covert."    By  Alexander  Innes 
Shand.    London :  Seeley.  1897. 

THE  dictionary  interpretation  of  the  word  "  sports- 
man "  is  "one  who  pursues  the  sports  of  the 
field  ;  one  who  hunts,  fishes,  or  fowls  "  ;  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  appreciating  this  latest  contribution  to  the 
already  well-stocked  shelf  of  sporting  literature,  we  may 
fairly  ignore  the  devotee  of  bat  or  racquet,  the  foot- 
baller and  the  more  gentle  golfer,  and  include  in  our 
range  those  only  who  take  animal  life  as  a  means  of 
recreation.  Not  in  any  deprecatory  spirit  do  we  moot 
this  distinction,  for  it  is  the  teaching  of  most  creeds 
that  the  brutes  and  fowl  are  established  on  earth  for  the 
express  use  of  man,  and  we  are,  moreover,  but  little 
disposed  to  question  the  beneficial  influence  of  this 
same  love  of  the  chase  on  the  national  character,  or  the 
impetus  that  the  pursuit  of  the  trophy  has,  in  more 
quarters  than  one,  given  to  the  march  of  civilization 
and  the  making  of  empire.  The  British  sportsman  is, 
zoologically  considered,  a  strange  contradiction.  At 
his  club  a  languid,  carefully  groomed  sybarite,  yet  he  is 
never  backward  to  forego  even  the  bare  necessaries  of 
life,  to  breast  Himalayan  ascents  of  thousands  of  feet, 
knee-deep  in  snow,  never  pausing  to  consider  the 
potentialities  of  fever  or  native  opposition,  and  all  for 
the  bare  delight  of  shooting  a  sheep  with  horns  an 
inch  more  over  the  curve  than  the  previous  record. 
These  same  sportsmen,  again,  together  with  those  who, 
in  less  venturesome  spirit,  hunt  the  fox  and  carted  deer 
at  home,  are  continually  being  charged,  by  those  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  such  matters,  with  cruelty. 
Between  the  incidental  commission  of  that  cruelty,  how- 
ever, which  is  unfortunately  inseparable  from  the  use  of 
rod  or  gun  and  the  alleged  wanton  delight  in  inflicting 
physical  suffering  the  gap  is  wide  indeed  ;  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  your  crack  shot  is  not  guilty  of  half  the  cruelty 
of  the  bungler  who  sends  bird  after  bird  to  a  slow 
death  in  hiding.  Danger  is  the  very  essence  of  sport 
with  the  Briton,  as  witness  the  unwritten  law  against 
shooting  wild-boar  in  good  "sticking"  country;  and 
where  pig  can  be  speared  with  immoderate  danger  to 
man  and  horse,  it  is  as  heretical  to  kill  it  by  other 
means  as  it  would  be  to  shoot  or  trap  a  fox  in  the 
shires.  The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  sports- 
men as  a  class,  however,  is  their  affectation  of  peculiar 
clothing  and  peculiar  slang  ;  and  just  as  constant  is 
their  well-known  weakness  for  harmless  prevarication, 
whereby  the  horns  of  the  antelope,  the  mane  of  the  lion, 
the  weight  of  salmon  or  pike,  all  develop  under  the 
gentle  influence  of  time  and  memory  as  never  grew  they 
in  the  lap  of  nature. 

All  the  more  genial  sides  of  the  sporting  character 
are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Shand's  admirable  collection  of 
pictures  of  country  life  ;  and  he  has  been  careful  to 
exclude  the  less  welcome  products  of  the  sporting 
world — the  faddist  who  bores,  the  jealous  individual 
who  schemes  for  the  best  place  in  the  line  and  scruples 
not  to  drop  by  accident  on  his  neighbour's  birds,  the 
boaster  who  excels  most  in  the  smoking-room  after  the 
day's  work  is  done.  These  find  no  place  in  his  pages, 
which  have  indeed  given  us  such  genuine  pleasure  that 
we  are  tempted  to  look  in  future  more  leniently  on  the 
readiness  with  which  modern  contributors  to  the  maga- 
zines avail  themselves  of  their  unique  privilege  of  eating 
their  cake  and  having  it,  and  republish  in  book  form 
garlands  of  uneven  merit  from  their  own  ephemeral 
sketches  that  have  already  seen  light  elsewhere.  In  a 
number  of  chapters  Mr.  Shand  rambles  pleasantly  over 
a  wide  field  of  British  sports — shooting,  fishing,  curling, 
hunting  and  the  rest,  with  occasional  incursions  into 
the  library.  It  could  not  be  expected  in  these  days  of 
specialists  that  any  one  author  could  deal  with  all  these 
and  many  more  topics  as  an  expert.  Indeed  Mr. 
Shand   makes   no   such   pretence  ;    but  his  homely 


sketches  of  the  beasts  and  birds,  of  the  residents,  the 
squire,  the  laird,  the  vicar  and  the  tramp,  his  contrasts 
of  sport  at  home  with  its  milk-and-water  substitute  in 
most  Continental  countries  and  of  the  surroundings  of 
our  own  capital  with  those  of  Paris,  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople cannot  fail  to  please  both  those  who  know 
these  scenes  and  also  those  whose  lot  is  cast  at  home. 

There  is  an  old-time  flavour  about  the  book  that 
somehow  greatly  pleases.  Even  the  illustrations  are 
mostly  of  discreet  age,  and  the  zoology — if  we  may 
take  as  a  fair  sample  the  styling  of  the  swift  as  "  con- 
gener" of  the  swallows  and  martins — is  not  too  modern 
to  offend  among  such  surroundings.  Much  there  is 
doubtless  to  criticize  in  the  author's  opinions  and  de- 
scriptions, and  there  are  more  than  a  few  misprints 
that,  considering  that  these  pages  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  repeated  revision,  might  well  have  been  avoided, 
but  this  is  the  kind  of  book  that  disarms  the  critic  and 
demands  his  gratitude  for  an  hour's  skilful  playing  on 
the  chords  of  memory,  the  kind  of  literature  to  which 
in  quieter  moments  he  gladly  turns  to  forget  the  rattle 
of  the  telephone  bell  and  the  whirr  of  the  electric  cab 
in  recalling  the  days  when  trains  and  steamers  were 
not,  and  when  half  Cornwall's  parishioners  hazarded 
their  lives  underground. 

MISS  SHAW  AS  HISTORIAN. 

"  The  Story  of  Australia."  By  Flora  L.  Shaw.  Story 
of  the  Empire  Series.  London  :  Horace  Marshall. 
1897. 

MISS  FLORA  SHAW'S  contribution  to  "The  Story 
of  the  Empire  Series  "  is  in  every  sense  worthy  to 
rank  beside  the  tiny  volume  with  which  the  series  was 
introduced  by  Sir  Walter  Besant.     In  the  space  of  152 
small  pages  she  manages  to  be  inaccurate,  redundant, 
and  ungrammatical.    In  Sir  Walter  Besant's  case  there 
was  at  least  this  to  be  said,  that  he  is  not  regarded  as 
an  authority  on  Colonial  history  and  affairs,  and  his 
errors  only  intensified  the  surprise  that  he  should  have 
been  chosen  for  such  a  work.    In  Miss  Flora  Shaw's 
case,  on  the  other  hand,  we  might  not  unreasonably 
look  for  some  evidence  of  her  proper  equipment  for  the 
task  in  hand.   She  is  on  visiting  terms  with  the  Colonial 
Office,  she  is  supposed  to  control  the  Colonial  policy  of 
the  "Times,"  and  she  has  been  invited  by  institutes 
which  take  the  Colonial  Empire  under  their  wing  to 
lecture  before  their  Fellows.     She  seems  to  be  nearly 
as  reliable  an  interpreter  of  Colonial  history  as  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  predilections  with  regard  to  South  Africa. 
Well,  let  us  begin  with  her  history.  She  says  the  Dutch 
established  themselves  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
1648.    The  association  of  the  Dutch  with  the  Cape  in 
that  year  began  and  ended  with  the  wreck  of  one  of 
their  East  India  vessels.    They  established  their  first 
station  there  in  1652.    Miss  Shaw  says  Tasman  "just 
missed  "  the  discovery  of  Australia,  but  as  Tasmania  was 
believed  to  be  part  of  the  mainland,  "it  was  thought  that 
he  had  touched  the  continent."    Tasman,  of  course, 
coasted  along  the  North  and  West  of  Australia,  if  he 
did  not  actually  go  round  the  continent.    He  certainly 
did  not  "  miss  "  it.   Miss  Shaw  thinks  the  voyage  of  the 
"Endeavour"  was  undertaken  in  the  interests  of  geo- 
graphical exploration.    Of  course,  its  primary  object 
was  to  afford  certain  members  of  the  Royal  Society  an 
opportunity  of  observing  from  Tahiti  the  transit  of 
Venus.    She  says  that  by  the  time  Cook  and  his  com- 
panions arrived  home  again  with  the  "  Endeavour," 
England  was  on  the  verge  of  war  with  the  American 
Colonies.    So  far  from  that  being  the  case,  Cook  had 
practically  completed  his  second  voyage  before  the  war 
occurred.    When  she  comes  to  more  recent  times  she 
is  still  less  accurate.    She  misspells  Governor  Mac- 
quarie's  name,  she  is  under  the  impression  that  New 
Guinea  is   British,  she  is  wrong  in  dates,  and  she 
misapprehends  the  purpose  for  which  Australia  con- 
tributes  ,£126,000   per   annum   on   account   of  the 
Australian  squadron.    Some  of  the  misprints  in  the 
book,    the   proof   sheets   of   which   presumably  the 
author  read,  are  ridiculous.    In  one  place  we  are  told 
the  natives  "came  down  to  Cook  at  the  ship."  She 
means  of  course  to  look  at  the  ship.    In  another  she 
says  that  "Sir  George  Grey's  first  duty  on  arriving  in 
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England  was  to  conduct  the  Maori  war."  She  means 
on  arriving  in  Auckland.  Again  she  remarks  that  the 
Federal  Council  first  met  "in  1896."  Everyone  knows 
that  it  met  ten  years  before.  It  would  be  an  unprofit- 
able task  to  combat  Miss  Shaw's  fallacies  in  regard  to 
methods  of  colonization,  to  show  the  numerous  instances 
in  which  she  insists  on  the  wholly  obvious,  or  to  inquire 
too  closely  into  her  idea  of  the  meaning  of  certain  words. 
So  far  as  we  remember,  she  only  indulges  in  one  simile. 
"  Like  young  puppies  thrown  into  the  water,"  she  says, 
the  Australasian  Governments  "learned  the  exercise  of 
their  powers  in  the  most  effectual  manner  by  experi- 
ment." Of  course  the  best  way  to  teach  a  puppy  to 
loathe  the  water  is  to  throw  him  in.  Does  Miss  Shaw 
actually  mean  that  the  Australasian  Governments  have 
become  frightened  of  their  powers,  just  as  puppies 
become  frightened  of  water?  Finally,  it  is  characteristic 
of  Miss  Shaw  to  devote  to  New  Zealand  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  a  book  which  is  to  tell  the  story  of 
Australia  !  As  the  story  of  New  Zealand  is  to  be  told 
by  another  writer  in  this  series,  Miss  Shaw  would  appear 
to  have  exceeded  or  misunderstood  her  commission  to 
the  detriment  of  another  writer.  But  our  main  objection 
to  the  book  is  that  it  is  so  inaccurate  as  to  be  unavail- 
able as  a  source  of  information,  which  it  is  intended 
to  be. 

EUROPE  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

"  Europe  in  the  Sixteenth  Century."  By  A.  H. 
Johnson,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Merton,  Trinity  and 
University  Colleges,  Oxford.  London:  Rivington, 
Percival.  1897. 

THIS  book  is  the  fifth  of  the  eight  volumes  into 
which  the  authors  enlisted  by  Mr.  Hassall  to 
write  the  history  of  Modern  Europe  have  divided  the 
fourteen  hundred  years  which  lie  between  the  deposition 
of  Romulus  Augustulus  and  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  We 
do  not  think  that  the  series  need  fear  comparison  with 
Lavisse  and  Rambaud's  "  Histoire  Generale, "  or  any 
similar  foreign  work.  The  authors  have  been  equally 
successful  in  avoiding  hazardous  generalization  and 
over-minute  detail,  and  for  the  most  part  they  have 
preserved  a  most  judicial  self-restraint  and  impartiality 
in  telling  their  tale.  Professor  Morse  Stephens  is  the 
only  one  of  the  five  who  can  be  accused  of  being  a  party 
advocate  ;  but  his  subject,  the  French  Revolution,  is 
one  which  no  writer  seems  able  to  handle  with  perfect 
fairness  to  the  cause  on  which  his  sympathies  are  not 
enlisted. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  certainly  not  liable  to  any  such  charge; 
it  is  difficult  to  narrate  the  Reformation  without  choosing 
one's  side  and  denouncing  either  the  immorality  of  the 
Renaissance  Papacy  or  the  way  in  which  the  German 
princes  blended  Lutheranism  and  practical  politics. 
Resisting  all  temptations  to  be  declamatory,  our  author 
has  done  his  best  to  explain  the  position  of  each  indi- 
vidual or  party  without  letting  loose  his  moral  indigna- 
tion. This  style  of  writing  history  may  be  less  interest- 
ing than  the  late  Professor  Froude's,  but  it  is  a  good 
deal  safer.  Only  once  have  we  found  Mr.  Johnson 
losing  his  judicial  equanimity  :  he  "finds  it  difficult  to 
speak  with  moderation"  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and, 
putting  aside  all  charges  on  which  the  evidence  is  not 
conclusive,  cannot  help  concluding  that  he  was  "con- 
temptuous of  the  ordinary  conventionalities  of  decency, 
avaricious,  cruel,  and  in  statesmanship  absolutely  with- 
out scruple  "  (p.  11).  We  think  that  Roderigo  Borgia 
gets  off  easily  enough  when  dismissed  with  no  more 
trenchant  epitaph  than  this. 

We  do  not  in  the  least  mean  to  imply  that  Mr. 
Johnson's  work  loses  in  value  or  interest  from  his 
scrupulous  desire  to  keep  the  scales  even,  and  to  refrain 
from  imputing  motives.  The  history  of  the  Reforma- 
tion has  too  often  been  painted  in  black  and  white,  and 
serious  students  will  be  most  grateful  to  the  writer  who 
shows  that  the  actors  in  it  were  neither  angels  nor 
demons,  but  very  comprehensible  mortal  men.  Perhaps 
the  best  feature  of  the  book  is  the  series  of  short 
character  sketches  ;  Mr.  Johnson  does  not  parade  long 
processions  of  names  before  us,  but  touches  off  each 
man  with  a  few  lines  of  description  which  serve  admi- 
rably to  explain  his  personality. 


The  exigencies  of  chronology  compel  the  writer  who 
describes  the  sixteenth  century  to  deal  side  by  side  with 
two  movements  which  in  their  essentiality  had  very  little 
to  do  with  each  other — the  struggle  between  France 
and  the  House  of  Hapsburg  for  the  dominant  position  in 
Europe,  taking  shape  in  the  great  Italian  wars  of  1494- 
1559,  and  the  Reformation.  The  action  and  reaction 
of  the  political  on  the  religious  and  the  religious  on  the 
political  question  are  easy  to  ignore — it  would  be  very 
possible  to  write  a  History  of  the  Reformation  which 
hardly  mentioned  Pavia  or  St.  Quentin,  and  still  more 
feasible  to  write  of  the  Italian  wars  with  small  reference 
to  Luther  or  the  League  of  Schmalkald.  We  must 
therefore  congratulate  Mr.  Johnson  on  the  skilful  way 
in  which  he  has  interwoven  the  two  stories  by  making 
the  personality  of  Charles  V.  the  central  point  of  his 
work.  He  shows  clearly  how  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
long  struggle  with  France  were  the  governing  factor  in 
the  Emperor's  dealings  with  the  Reformation.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  Charles  the  religious  troubles  in 
Germany  seemed  at  first  nothing  more  than  a  tiresome 
distraction  of  small  importance.  For  twenty  years  he 
cherished  the  delusion  that  they  could  be  got  rid  of  at 
some  favourable  moment  by  a  few  concessions  and  a 
properly  managed  General  Council.  The  favourable 
moment  did  not  come  till  1546  :  the  never-ending  wars 
with  Francis  I.  were  always  causing  it  to  be  put  off, 
and  the  Reformation  developed  meanwhile,  till  it  had 
become  a  power  altogether  beyond  the  Emperor's  ken. 
When  the  Peace  of  Crespi  at  last  left  Charles 
with  his  hands  free  for  action  in  Germany,  and 
when  the  incredible  incompetence  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Schmalkaldic  League  had  given  him  complete 
victory  in  the  field,  he  was  to  find  that,  in  spite  of  his 
military  successes,  he  was  as  far  as  ever  from  being  able 
to  cope  with  the  new  religious  movement.  It  was  not 
deliberate  treachery  on  the  part  of  Maurice  of  Saxony — 
to  whose  motives  Mr.  Johnson  does  ample  justice — but 
the  dismay  of  all  Germany  when  the  Emperor's  views 
and  intentions  became  generally  known,  that  was  the 
ruin  of  Charles.  Even  if  Maurice  had  not  turned  on 
him,  and  if  the  French  King  had  not  made  his  diversion 
in  the  West,  he  must  yet  have  failed  in  his  endeavour 
to  put  back  the  clock  by  twenty-five  years.  There  was 
as  yet  no  Catholic  reaction  to  aid  him,  and  Protestantism 
was  the  only  living  force  in  the  empire.  Hence  came 
his  sudden  collapse,  without  any  great  defeat  in  the 
open  field,  ending  in  that  ignominious  flight  from 
Innspruck  which  has  served  to  point  so  many  historical 
morals. 

We  must  spare  a  few  words  of  approbation  for  the 
admirable  tables  of  the  constitutional  arrangements  of 
the  European  States  which  Mr.  Johnson  has  appended 
to  his  work.  The  student  by  their  aid  may  find  his  way 
about  even  the  Florentine  Constitution,  the  most  com- 
plicated and  unpractical  system  which  human  ingenuity 
ever  framed.  Stated  in  a  clear  tabular  form,  it  becomes 
comparatively  comprehensible.  The  Venetian  and 
French  governmental  arrangements  of  the  sixteenth 
century  are  codified  with  equal  care  and  lucidity,  and 
the  whole  of  these  appendices  deserve  the  gratitude  of 
every  reader. 

Even  the  most  accurate  student  of  history  is  bound  to 
make  some  slips  when  dealing  with  a  wide  period  whose 
interests  lie  scattered  over  so  many  different  countries. 
We  have  selected  a  few  mistakes  for  Mr.  Johnson  to 
correct  in  his  second  edition.  The  worst  is  his  idea  that 
Muhlhausen,  where  Munzer  and  his  sectaries  set  up  their 
headquarters  during  the  Peasant  War  of  1525,  was  the 
well-known  Alsatian  town  of  that  name  (p.  177).  It 
was,  of  course,  the  smaller  Thuringian  Imperial  city 
which  the  mad  prophet  dominated.  A  rising  in  Alsace 
would  not,  as  the  author  should  have  remembered, 
have  been  crushed  by  Philip  of  Hesse,  nor  have  ended 
near  Frankenhausen.  The  name  of  the  town  to  which 
the  French  army  had  retired  before  the  battle  of 
28  December,  1504,  was  not  Garigliano  (the  river  on 
which  it  stands)  but  San  Germano  (p.  47).  The  fortress 
which  D'Aubigny  defended  so  gallantly  in  1496  was 
Atella,  not  Attilla — we  should  have  imagined  that  this 
was  a  mere  misprint  if  the  same  spelling  had  not  been 
repeated  in  the  Index  (p.  24).  Carlos  the  son  of 
Philip  II.  is  said  on  p.  282  to  have  been  born  in 
1545,  and  on  p.  277  to  have  been  born  in  1544.  To 
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write  of  "  Don  Requescens "  (p.  348)  is  to  commit 
exactly  the  same  mistake  as  the  Frenchman  who  talks 
of  Sir  Harcourt  or  Sir  Hicks-Beach  :  we  may  talk  of 
Don  Enrique  or  Don  Pedro,  but  the  title  cannot  be 
used  with  the  surname  alone.  The  Due  d'Alencon, 
the  youngest  of  the  sons  of  Henry  II.  and  Catherine 
de'  Medici,  was  not  christened  Francois,  but  Hercules- 
Francois.  It  would  have  been  inconvenient  to  have 
given  him  the  same  first  name  as  his  eldest  brother, 
the  husband  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  (p.  474).  Dender- 
monde  and  Ghent  can  hardly  be  considered  as  lying  in 
Brabant  (p.  364) — we  have  sometimes  seen  the  whole 
of  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands 
spoken  of  in  sixteenth-century  English  documents 
as  "  Flanders,"  but  Brabant  was  never  used  as  a 
term  for  anything  larger  than  the  actual  duchy  of  that 
name. 

We  must  spare  a  word  of  approval  for  the  maps  in 
Mr.  Johnson's  volume,  especially  for  the  coloured  one 
giving  the  very  complicated  boundaries  of  the  German 
States  in  1547,  which  succeeds  in  being  as  clear  as  could 
possibly  be  desired. 

WHAT  IS  LEFT  OF  OLD  LONDON. 

<c  Reliques  of  Old  London."  Drawn  in  Lithography, 
by  T.  R.  Way.  With  an  Introduction  and  Descrip- 
tions by  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A.  London  : 
Bell.  1896. 

LONDON  is  too  rich  and  too  busy  to  be  picturesque, 
and  those  of  us  to  whom  top-heavy  gables  and 
serrated  sky-lines  are  a  source  of  solace,  are  fain  to 
seek  them  in  the  grass-grown  streets  of  ancient  Flemish 
cities,  and  the  quiet  towns  of  Normandy  and  Brittany — 
to  seek  them  too  with  many  an  indignant  sniff  at  the 
ever-present  reminder  of  "drains,"  and  at  the  pokiness 
of  the  accommodation  with  which  our  forefathers  were 
content.  But  here  and  there  in  the  teeming  London 
streets  there  linger  still  a  few  old  houses  in  which  a 
dozen  generations  of  cockneys  have  lived  their  little 
lives,  have  bought  and  sold,  have  rejoiced  and  suffered, 
loved  and  died.  Flat  caps  and  furred  gowns,  ruffs  and 
doublets,  periwigs  and  small-clothes,  have  filed  in  long 
procession  through  the  narrow  doorways,  and  have  left 
no  trace  ;  and  yet  there  stand  the  old  houses,  a  bit 
awry  mostly,  but  sturdy  still,  like  aged  grandsires,  in 
mute  but  pathetic  protest  at  the  burly  utilitarianism 
which  elbows  them  aside,  and  crushes  them  with 
its  invincible  stodginess.  But,  plead  as  they  may, 
they  are  inexorably  doomed,  and  year  after  year  the 
veterans  of  the  ancient  city  drop  off  and  give  place  to 
modern  monstrosities,  whose  one  and  only  recommenda- 
tion is  that  they  appease  the  Moloch  of  ground-rent  by 
levying  toll  upon  the  sky.  Mr.  T.  R.  Way  has  sought 
out  most  of  the  old  London  dwelling-houses  which 
remain  of  the  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries, 
and  has  produced  a  series  of  lithographs  of  them, 
with  an  introduction  and  descriptions  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
Wheatley,  F.S.A.,  who  has  already  done  much  to 
preserve  the  memories  of  Old  London.  The  result  is  a 
book  which  is  an  unadulterated  delight.  Printed  in 
clear  antique  type  on  fine  hand-made  paper,  with  rough 
edges,  and  bound  in  quaint  fashion,  "  Reliques  of  Old 
London,"  which  enshrines  Mr.  Way's  twenty-five 
lithographs,  is  a  book  to  be  prized  and  treasured 
by  every  antiquarian  London  book  lover  who  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  possess  one  of  the  275  copies  which 
have  been  produced.  It  was  time  some  such  permanent 
record  of  the  old  houses  should  have  been  made,  for 
even  since  the  work  was  projected  Nell  Gwyn's  house  in 
Drury  Lane,  long  dirty  and  decrepit,  has  disappeared; 
and  since  the  book  was  printed  the  last  of  the  galleried 
inns  of  central  London,  "The  Old  Bell,"  in  Holborn, 
has  been  doomed.  Most  of  the  houses  represented,  such 
as  those  in  the  Strand,  Holborn,  Wych  Street,  the 
Borough,  and  others,  are  simply  citizens'  dwellings 
with  no  recorded  history,  but  in  one  or  two  instances 
houses  of  considerable  interest  are  portrayed.  Of 
these  the  beautiful  drawings  of  the  noble  Inigo  Jones 
houses  in  Great  Queen  Street,  and  on  the  west  side 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  may  be  mentioned.  In  the 
former  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  lived  and  painted ;  and 
it  is  almost  certain  that  here  that  self-conscious  genius 


Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  saw  his  famous  vision. 
His  house  was  certainly  on  this  side  of  the  street, 
and  as  he  is  likely  to  have  lived  in  the  principal 
building  in  the  thoroughfare,  the  house  portrayed 
by  Mr.  Way  is  probably  his.  Behind  the  house  now 
are  some  of  the  worst  slums  in  London  ;  but  Lord 
Herbert  tells  how  he  sat  at  his  open  casement  in 
the  summer-time,  looking  out  upon  his  garden,  pon- 
dering as  to  whether  he  should  publish  his  book 
on  religious  revelation,  and  asked  God  for  a  sign 
from  heaven  to  guide  him.  The  answer  was  "  a  loud 
yet  gentle  noise  from  heaven,  which  did  so  comfort 
and  cheere  me  that  I  took  my  petition  as  granted,  and 
that  I  had  the  sign  demanded  ;  whereupon  also  I 
resolved  to  print  my  book."  The  west  side  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  (Arch  Row  as  it  is  called  from  the  arch 
leading  into  Sardinia  Street)  is  also  intensely  interest- 
ing. When  it  was  first  built  by  Inigo  Jones  the  fine 
brick  pilasters  with  stone  capitals  were  uniform 
along  the  facade  of  the  whole  row,  ornamented  with 
fleur-de-lys  and  roses  alternately.  From  those  which 
now  remain  unspoilt  the  beauty  of  the  original  design 
may  be  partly  realized.  Here,  too,  we  are  on  historic 
ground.  In  one  of  the  houses  Dickens's  friend  Forster 
lived,  and  the  novelist  described  it  as  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Tulkinghorn.  The  great  house,  now  numbers  59 
and  60  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  was  built  by  Lord 
Willoughby  D'Eresby,  son  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
"brave"  Lord  Willoughby,  and  for  a  century  was  the 
residence  of  the  Willoughbys — Earls  of  Lindsey  and 
Dukes  of  Ancaster.  Here,  too,  lived  Spencer  Perceval, 
the  murdered  Prime  Minister.  The  old  house  adjoin- 
ing the  arch  was  formerly  the  Sardinian  Embassy,  and 
under  the  low  archway,  though  Mr.  Wheatley  does 
not  mention  it,  poured  in  1780  the  furious  Pro- 
testant mob  to  wreck  the  Catholic  chapel  behind. 
This  is  not  the  only  building  connected  with  the  riots 
portrayed  in  Mr.  Way's  book.  There  is  also  a  pic- 
ture of  the  back  entrance  in  Fetter  Lane  of  Lang- 
dale's  Distillery,  where  some  of  the  most  dreadful 
scenes  of  the  riots  were  enacted.  The  distillery  was 
broken  open,  and  from  this  back  gateway  the  casks  of 
spirit  were  rolled  into  Fetter  Lane  ;  cask-heads  were 
knocked  in,  and  wallowing  in  the  gutters  lay  lines  of 
poor  wretches  lapping  up  the  fiery  hellbroth  which  was 
to  bring  to  them  oblivion  and  death. 

It  would  be  ungracious  to  complain  of  this  beautiful 
book  that  some  of  the  picturesque  bits  of  Old  London 
have  not  been  included  in  it,  but  it  is  almost  a  pity  that 
Mr.  Way  could  not  have  given  us  a  little  more.  There 
are  two  quaint  old  houses  in  Aldgate  High  Street,  over 
the  gateway  of  what  long  ago  was  the  Saracen's  Head 
Inn,  which  should  be  rescued  from  oblivion  before  they 
go,  and  a  similar  house  opposite  to  them,  which  was 
for  250  years  a  famous  optician's.  The  one  old  house 
left  in  Fenchurch  Street,  too,  over  Fishmongers' 
Alley,  next  door  to  Ironmongers'  Hall,  should  not 
be  forgotten,  nor  should  the  quaint  little  excrescence 
stuck  on  the  face  of  St.  Ethelburga,  Bishopsgate 
Street.  Less  than  two  years  ago  there  disappeared  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  of  old  London  dwelling-houses, 
which  had  escaped  the  fire,  in  Great  St.  Helens,  and  in 
the  memory  of  even  young  men  there  were  dozens  of 
such  curious  old  buildings  in  the  lanes  running  from 
Tower  Street  to  Thames  Street,  not  one  of  which  now 
remains. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  houses,  numerous  ten 
years  ago,  but  now  few  and  far  between,  upon  which 
Mr.  Way  might  exercise  his  pencil  before  it  is  too  late. 
The  solid  citizens'  houses  of  the  later  Stuart  times  are 
crying  out  to  be  drawn.  There  is  yet  one  of  them  left 
behind  some  modern  buildings  in  Mark  Lane,  the 
portico  of  which  is  a  revelation.  Catharine  and  Muscovy 
Courts,  Seething  Lane,  still  crumblingly  remind  us  of 
neighbour  Pepys,  who  lived  hard  by,  as  does  also  the 
ancient  tavern  at  the  corner  of  Hart  Street  and  Seething 
Lane,  where  the  sad  Clerk  of  the  Acts  was  wont  to 
take  his  morning  draught.  Twenty  years  ago  Billiter 
Square,  Austin  Friars,  and  Lime  Street  were  full  of  such 
fine  old  mansions  as  now  exist  in  Crosby  Square  ;  and 
in  another  twenty  years  the  few  now  remaining  will 
have  gone  the  way  of  all  bricks  and  mortar.  It  would 
be  well  if  Mr.  Way  or  Mr.  Railton  could  limn  them  all 
on  stone  before  the  inevitable  comes,  and  preserve  to 
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our  children  the  knowledge  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
shortcomings  of  the  present  generation,  our  great- 
grandfathers had  some  ideas  of  dignity  and  reticence  in 
their  domestic  architecture. 

RELIGION  IN  ANCIENT  EGYPT. 

"  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians."  By  Alfred 
Wiedemann,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Bonn.    Illustrated.    London :  Grevel.  1897. 

MANY  have  taken  in  hand  to  enlighten  us  as  to  the 
gods  of  old  Egypt  and  the  worship  of  them.  Most 
of  our  instructors  on  this  subject  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  two  classes.    We  have  had  those  who  have  used 
the  old  mythology  to  support  preformed  theories.  We 
have  also  had  those  who  from  sheer  ignorance,  from 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  more  information,  have 
led  us  astray.    The  work  of  Dr.  Wiedemann  cannot  be 
classed  with  either.    He  has  formed  no  previous  theories. 
He  is  able  to  read  the  most  difficult  texts.    His  book 
contains  facts.    He  leaves  it  to  others  to  use  them. 
His  authority  cannot  be  questioned.    As  the  represen- 
tative of  a  young  and  vigorous  school  of  hieroglyphic 
students,    he  stands  in  a  position  which  cannot  be 
shaken,  and  his  word  must  be  accepted  as  final  on 
many  difficult  questions.    We  have  faults  of  detail 
to  find  here  and  there,  and  we  could  wish  that  with 
the  greatness   of    the   stores   at    his   command  he 
had  told  us  his  opinion  distinctly  on  certain  views 
and  ideas.    In  a  book  of  this  kind  we  should  find  some- 
thing as  to  the  learning  which  Israel  obtained  in  Egypt, 
and  as  to  the  influence  of  Egyptian  teaching  on  early 
Christianity,    both   as   to    doctrine   and  as   to  cere- 
monial and  symbolism.    A  writer  of  our  own  country 
not  long  ago  undertook  to  prove  that  Christianity  owes 
nothing  to  Egypt.    In  one  respect  he  proved  his  case 
but  too  effectually,  for  he  showed  that  many  outward 
observances  of  the  early  Christians  were  purposely  made 
as  unlike  as  possible  to  those  of  the  ancient  religion. 
The  priests  shaved  the  whole  head.  The  Christians  con- 
tented themselves  with  a  tonsure.    The  priests  wore  the 
skins  of  animals  ;  the  Christian  dressed  his  ministers 
in  embroidered   vestments.     But  this  is  not  what  is 
meant  by  owing  nothing  to  Egypt — very  much  the 
reverse.    With  regard  to  one  class  of  modern  views, 
those  embodied,  to   put  it  briefly,  in   the  so-called 
pyramid   religion,  Dr.  Wiedemann  is  distinct  enough, 
though  he  does  not  name  the  cult  in  question.  He 
speaks    of    the    sepulchral    pyramids    of    the  Old 
Kingdom  and  says  they  were  "no  more  than  geo- 
metrically formed    tumuli   of  masonry,   without  any 
symbolical  meaning."     This  agrees  fully  with  what 
Dr.  Wallis-Budge  says  in  "  The  Mummy  "  : — "  There 
is  no  evidence  whatsoever  to  show  that  they,"  the 
Pyramids,  "  were  built  for  purposes  of  astronomical 
observ  ations,  and  the  theory  that  the  Great  Pyramid 
was  built  to  serve  as  a  standard  of  measurement  is 
ingenious  but  worthless."    Dr.  Wiedemann  has  else- 
where enlarged  on  this  subject  at  some  length,  but  in 
the  present  volume  he  is  otherwise  occupied. 

The  form  or  plan  of  the  work  has  precluded  any 
attempt  to  make  it  chronological.  Dr.  Wiedemann 
has  arranged  his  chapters  under  different  heads,  such 
as  sun  worship,  solar  myths,  the  chief  deities,  the 
foreign  deities,  the  worship  of  animals,  and  so  on.  In 
each  chapter  chronology  comes  into  prominence  :  but 
this  is  scarcely  enough.  The  unlearned  reader  may 
well  be  puzzled,  when  he  has,  so  to  speak,  unravelled 
the  thread  of  one  chapter,  if  he  finds  the  same  diffi- 
culty to  be  encountered  in  the  next.  True,  our  author 
in  his  Introduction  compares  the  religion  of  Egypt 
with  the  religions  of  other  countries.  The  Romans 
were  designated  "brave."  The  Jews  were  "reli- 
gious," the  Assyrians  "  cruel,"  but  the  old  Egyptian 
Was,  before  all,  "conservative."  The  gods  were  very 
differently  worshipped  at  one  period  as  distinguished 
from  another.  Different  gods,  also,  were  worshipped. 
Dr.  Wiedemann  is  well  aware  of  the  fact,  and  mentions 
it  frequently,  but  we  fail  to  find  any  systematic  or 
synoptic  view  of  the  course  of  these  fluctuations.  Dr. 
Petrie  seems  to  hold  that  the  kings  of  the  Eighteenth 
and  Nineteenth  Dynasties  brought  in  Asiatic  gods,  and 
with  the  gods  Asiatic  morals  and  manners.    In  a  trea- 


tise on  Egyptian  worships  we  rather  look  for  a  chapter, 
arranged  on  strictly  chronological  principles,  to  teach 
the  student,  as  briefly  as  possible,  when,  for  example, 
Amen  came  in,  or  the  Aten,  or  Serapis,  and,  if  possible, 
even  when  Osiris  and  his  family  and  his  dog  began  to 
be  worshipped.  All  these  things  are  to  be  found  in  the 
volume,  but  we  must  look  for  them  separately.  Still 
this  is  an  admirable  piece  of  work,  well  illustrated,  well 
translated,  and  well  indexed. 

Dr.  Wiedemann  by  no  means  denies  that  progress 
was  made,   "  and  that  new  views  were  attained  to, 
either  as  the  outcome  of  reflection  or  in  consequence  of 
foreign  influence."  But,  whether  in  his  titles,  his  offices, 
or  his  script,  or  in  anything  else,  the  Egyptian  feared  to 
lose  what  "had  formed  the  possessions  and  institutions" 
of  his  fathers.  "  It  was  pre-eminently  in  his  religion  that 
the  Egyptian  allowed  full  play  to  his  conservative  nature. " 
All  the  different  systems  of  thought,  all  the  ceremonies, 
the  decorations  of  divine  worship  were  retained  together, 
and  contradictions  of  all  kinds  abounded;  "but  they 
did  not  disturb  the  Egyptian,  for  he  never  attempted 
to  systematize  his  conceptions  of  the  different  divinities 
into  a  homogeneous  religion."    In  this  sentence  we 
find  the  argument  of  all  Dr.  Wiedemann's  book.  He 
holds  strongly  that  attempts  to  "credit  the  nation  with 
what  never  was  theirs  "  are  bound  to  fail.    A  recogni- 
tion of  this  fact  has  been  delayed  or  obscured  from  the 
first.    The  Greek,  the  Copt,  the  Latin  could  not  under- 
stand it.    The  heathen  Greek  Herodotus,  the  Christian 
Eusebius,  the  Roman  Juvenal,  all  alike  ridiculed  the 
religion  of  the  man  who  could  worship  the  mouse  that 
was  eaten  as  well  as  the  cat  that  ate  it.    At  times 
nevertheless  the  cult  of  one  divinity  prevailed  over  that 
of  others.    "  At  Abydos,  for  instance,  in  course  of 
time,  Anher,  god  of  the  city  and  of  the  Thinite  nome, 
was  almost  entirely  displaced  by  Osiris."    But  it  seemed 
nothing  odd  that  the  worship  of  Anher  went  on  all  the 
time,  and  sooner  or  later  he  was  made  identical  with 
Heru,  or  Horus,  the  son  of  Osiris.    This  elasticity  was, 
we  must  feel  sure,  a  difficulty  when  the  early,  pure, 
uncomplicated    doctrines   of    Christianity   were  first 
preached.    But  later,  when  the  worship  of  Anher  could 
be  transferred  to  St.  George,  that  of  Heru  to  St.  Michael, 
that  of  Isis  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  progress  was  more 
rapid,  and  even  the  priests  came  over.   Whether  directly 
or  by  way  of  antagonism  the  old  symbolism  survived, 
being,  in  fact,  vital  to  the  language  and  writing  :  the 
cross,  the  scarab,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars  and 
many  other  things  essential  to  the  worship  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  survived  and  only  one  thing  of  im- 
portance died  out — his  wide  and  all-embracing  tole- 
rance. 

FICTION. 

"  Corleone  :  a  Tale  of  Sicily."    F.  Marion  Crawford. 
London  :  Macmillan.  1897. 

ONCE  more  Mr.  Marion  Crawford  has,  like  the  dog 
of  Scripture,  returned  to  those  haughty  Italian 
noblemen  he  has  known  and  loved  so  long.  Bridging 
the  distance  between  one  incident  and  another  by  flying 
pontoons  of  local  colour,  he  has  yet,  in  this  latest  book 
of  his,  found  time  not  only  for  fine  glossy  pictures  of 
society  in  Rome,  but  also  for  many  grim  pages  of 
brigandage  and  crime.  In  Mr.  Crawford's  second 
volume  his  second  manner  is  made  manifest,  and  this 
glad  union  of  murder  in  the  mountains  with  society  in 
the  city,  although  it  is  reminiscent  of  much  that  is 
selling  by  tens  of  thousands,  yet  possesses  its  own 
peculiar  and  unforgettable  aroma.  With  an  ingenuity 
hkherto  in  ambush,  the  author  of  "Corleone"  has 
felt  the  pulse  of  the  public,  and  fearful  that  if 
he  published  another  book  entirely  concerned  with 
the  princes  of  Italy  and  the  gags  of  the  Italian 
gutter  he  would  ride  a  good  and  profitable  idea 
to  a  dull  death,  he  has  blandly  stepped  over  the 
Straits  of  Messina.  "Brigands!"  we  seem  to  hear 
him  murmur  as,  with  the  ominous  and  alluring  pos- 
sibility of  crime  before  him,  he  chortles  over  all 
the  blood  he  will  shed.  To  the  professional  local 
colourist  a  plot  is  an  untoward  thing,  and  it  is  with 
detail  that  he  charms.  "  Give  a  picture  a  good  name 
and  hang  it "  is  his  motto,  and  so  Mr.  Crawford  calls 
his  two  volumes  "Corleone."    Feeling  also  that  dis- 
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tance  lends  enchantment  to  the  private  view,  while  we 
are  yet  in  Rome  Mr.  Crawford  lets  us  have  thrilling 
peeps  at  the  horrors  of  Sicily  in  which,  when  we  have 
arrived  at  vol.  ii.,  he  invites  us  to  wallow.  Orsino, 
"a  nobleman  of  Rome,"  is  the  hero  of  the  tale:  a 
cold,  proud  man  who  steps  reluctantly  into  love  with 
Miss  Vittoria  Pagliaci,  or  d'Oriani,  or  Corleone — she 
is  called  by  all  these  names  indiscriminately.  Vittoria 
has  three  wicked  brethren,  themselves  nobles  of  Rome, 
though  when  they  are  at  their  country  house  in  Sicily 
they  are  mere  brigands.  Orsino,  quite  by  accident, 
shoots  the  youngest  of  the  trio,  and  the  incident  forms 
an  unfortunate  bar  to  his  marriage.  Eventually  a 
Roman  nobleman  confesses  on  his  death-bed  that 
Vittoria  is  not  Pagliaci  at  all,  but  really  one  of  the 
Spinelli,  who  are  quite  nice  people.  And  so  through  a 
red  sea  of  blood — there  are  more  than  fifty  murders 
described  or  hinted  in  the  book- — we  wade  to  the  last 
pages,  where  the  great  denouement  awaits  us  ;  and 
while,  with  thankful  hearts,  we  are  learning  that  Vittoria 
is  Spinelli,  Mr.  Crawford  is  wagging  the  gay  finger  of 
triumph  at  us  as  he  gives  the  signal  for  the  wedding- 
bells.  However,  as  we  say,  to  this  author  plot  is 
unimportant,  and  although  we  cannot  avoid  noticing 
the  rift  within  the  lute,  it  is  wiser  to  listen  to  its 
music. 

What  could  be  better  than  the  hint  that  an  Italian 
nobleman's  grief  "was  like  the  bite  of  a  horse-fly 
in  a  raw  wound  "  (p.  43,  ii.),  or,  p.  33,  the  statement 
which  combines  poetic  simile  with  scientific  instruction  : 
"  You  may  knock  off  a  lizard's  tail  with  a  switch,  as 
most  people  know,  but  you  cannot  prevent  the  tail 
from  growing  again  in  the  spring  and  summer,  unless  " 
— Mr.  Crawford  adds  as  an  afterthought — "you  kill 
the  lizard  outright  "  ? 

It  is  unfortunately  the  reviewer's  duty  not  only  to 
compile  an  anthology  of  good  things,  but  also  gently  to 
reprove  a  fault,  and  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  there 
is  occasionally  a  hurried  carelessness  in  Mr.  Crawford's 
style,  which,  though  it  betrays  a  quite  natural  wish  to 
finish  the  book  and  have  done  with  it,  yet  ought  not  to 
escape  mention.  This  paragraph  on  p.  66  is  not  quite 
easy  to  understand  :  "  This  place  of  the  Corleone  is 
directly  in  my  line,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important, 
because  it  is  at  a  point  through  which  I  must  pass,  to 
make  the  railway  at  all,  short  of  an  expensive  tunnel." 
Also,  quite  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  there  is  a 
singular  confusion  of  the  concrete  and  the  abstract  in 
the  following  lines  :  "There  had  been  less  room  for  his 
character  to  develop  freely,  since  the  great  old  house 
had  been  gradually  filled  by  a  large  family."  Now 
unless,  which  is  hardly  likely,  Mr.  Crawford  mistakes 
the  mental  for  a  photographic  process,  or  for  a 
morbid  physical  growth,  the  lines  are  obscure  if  not 
incomprehensible.  It  has  been  easy  to  scrape  away 
enough  local  colour  to  lay  bare  the  beauties  and  defects 
of  Mr.  Crawford's  work,  but  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
local  colour  itself?  How  the  peasants  talk,  what  they 
eat,  the  colour  of  the  melons  they  only  sell  to  tourists, 
the  shape  of  the  knives  with  which  they  kill  each  other, 
are  all  here.  The  Aspinall  of  literature,  Mr.  Crawford 
blithely  attempts  to  combine  the  art  of  the  novelist  with 
the  functions  of  the  gazetteer.  We  feel  as  we  gaze 
upon  his  glowing  palette  that  a  story  is  superfluous. 
Rather,  in  the  search  for  a  medium,  let  him  become  a 
pastellist  of  the  Glasgow  school,  or,  at  least,  confine  his 
ardours  to  the  writing  of  "impressions." 

"  Derelicts."     By  William    Locke.     London  :  John 
Lane.  1897. 

Fiction  has  made  familiar  to  us  the  struggles  with 
society  of  a  man  who  has  suffered  imprisonment  and 
longs  to  regain  a  reputable  footing  The  weak  point 
of  the  chivalrous  hero  of  Stephen  Chiseley's  type  is  that 
he  is  two  men,  separate  and  irreconcilable.  For  the 
exigencies  of  the  plot  he  must  start  as  a  fraudulent 
solicitor,  an  appropriator  of  trust-money,  a  potential 
spoiler  of  widows  and  orphans.  To  suit  the  author's 
ideal  of  him,  he  must  undergo  the  hardly  improving 
society  of  criminals  and  outcasts,  and  come  out  a  man 
of  exceptional  honour  and  heroism.  In  this  particular 
case  he  enlists  our  sympathies  at  every  turn  :  his  treat- 
ment of  Yvonne  shows  the  perfection  of  a  delicate 
nature  ;  his  pluck  in  carving  out  a  livelihood  in  the  face 


of  the  world  is  indomitable.  And  we  are  asked  to 
believe  that  he  stole  trust-money  to  get  himself  out  of 
a  temporary  difficulty  !  There  is  one  more  initial  im- 
probability in  the  book,  to  our  thinking — Yvonne,  how- 
ever childish,  would  hardly  have  married  for  the  second 
time  without  making  sure  of  her  first  husband's  death. 
But  if  the  general  behaviour  of  the  "derelicts"  is  un- 
convincing, the  same  cannot  be  said  of  their  personali- 
ties. The  author  can  draw  a  male  man  and  a  female 
woman  and  can  write  good  English — three  things  less 
easy  than  they  sound.  Moreover,  he  can  make  his 
story  interesting.  We  found  the  book  readable  right 
through. 

"  Penarth  "  (Digby,  Long),  by  D.  C.  Parkinson,  is 
all  about  a  Cornish  squire  who  was  so  powerful 
and  had  such  a  large  house  that  when  he  murdered 
or  imprisoned  the  neighbours,  or  threw  them  over  a 
cliff  for  the  sake  of  variety,  they  did  not  feel  that  they 
had  much  right  to  object.  Having  got  firm  hold  of  the 
hero  of  the  tale,  whom  he  has  every  intention  of 
slaying,  and  of  the  heroine  against  whom  he  cherishes 
"  designs,"  he  naturally  gives  them  a  week  or  two  to 
think  things  over  and  plot  an  escape,  which  comes  off 
triumphantly  in  the  last  chapters.  "The  squire  it  was 
who  died."  But  nobody  takes  much  notice  ;  he  is  left 
in  a  very  unpleasant  pool.  All  this  happened  quite  a 
long  time  ago,  when  people  said  "  I  like  not  him,"  and 
other  artless  archaisms. 

"  A  Pedaller  Abroad  "  (Causton  &  Sons),  by  Charles 
Simond,  looks  and  is  guide-book  stuff,  with  numer- 
ous cycling  hints  which  will  be  useful  to  any  one 
meditating  precisely  the  trip  described,  but  are  some- 
what uninteresting  to  the  outsider,  most  of  the  ground 
covered  being  very  well  known.  The  illustrating 
photographs  are  attractive. 

"Billy  and  Hans"  (Bliss,  Sands),  by  W.  J. 
Stillman,  is  the  pathetic  biography  of  two  very  human 
little  prodigies  in  the  way  of  squirrels.  Mr.  Stillman's 
affection  for  them  sometimes  verges  on  the  slightly 
comic  by  its  inordinacy.  But  it  is  interesting  to  know 
how  like  ourselves  are  the  squirrel  folk,  and  Miss  Lisa 
Stillman's  clever  drawings  give  a  very  fascinating  idea 
of  Billy  and  Hans. 

"Peggy's  Decision  "  (Simpkin,  Marshall),  by"E.," 
differs  in  one  particular  only  from  thousands  of  little 
books  of  like  title,  with  a  variation  of  proper  name. 
Peggy  having  become  engaged  to  one  man,  and 
promptly  falling  in  love  with  another,  actually  decides 
to  stick  to  the  first  one  and  brave  the  approval  of  the 
world.    Her  story  is  prettily  told. 

"Where  the  Surf  Breaks"  (Hurst  &  Blackett),  by 
Mary  Tench,  is  a  collection  of  Irish  sketches,  somewhat 
desultorily  connected  by  a  plot  of  the  vaguest.  The 
sketches  are  what  Irish  sketches  usually  are — humorous 
and  pathetic  to  a  degree  seldom  inspired  by  the  English 
prototype  of  poor  Terence  or  poor  Pat,  a  potato- 
patch  seeming  to  carry  with  it  none  of  the  bucolizing 
influence  of  the  cabbage  garden.  It  is  a  book  to  laugh 
and  cry  over. 

"Pro  Patria"  (Digby,  Long),  by  Jean  Delaire,  deals 
with  the  Franco-German  war,  and  more  especially  with 
the  annexation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Hatred  of 
Germany  is  very  naturally  evident  throughout,  though 
M.  Delaire  makes  out  his  case  well.  The  illustrations 
(by  one  Alfred  Touchemoulin)  are  spirited  and  clever, 
but  somewhat  ludicrous  now  and  then  to  English 
eyes. 

"  Rie's  Diary"  (Chatto  &  Windus),  by  Anne  Coates, 
purports  to  be  the  journal  of  an  ingenue  with  an  uncom- 
fortably attractive  sister.  It  reads  like  the  work  of  a 
precocious  schoolgirl. 

In  "  Tales  of  the  Rock"  (Downey  &  Co.),  by  Mary 
Anderson,  the  Rock  is  Gibraltar  and  the  tales  deal  with 
life  both  on  and  around  it.  Some  are  distinctly  worth 
reading,  others  almost  too  slight  for  judicious  inclusion 
in  the  collection.    The  illustrations  are  capital. 

"The  Worship  of  Lucifer  "  (Digby,  Long),  by  Mina 
Sandemann,  shows  some  imagination  in  treating  of  an 
ancient  idea— the  expulsion  of  malign  influences  by 
means  of  a  pure  maiden.  The  poison  scene  where 
Puckle  dies  is  the  most  dramatic  point  of  the  book. 

' '  A  Californian  Girl  "  (William  Stevens)  is  a  common- 
place,   inoffensive   little  tale  enough.    The  low-born 
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maiden  is  persuaded  of  a  rival  in  the  person  of  the 
invariable  heiress-cousin,  and  the  usual  misunder- 
standing ends  in  the  usual  climax. 

"Ptalith"  (Calcutta:  Newman),  by  Kathleen  Butt, 
is  chiefly  suggestive    of   Ouida   at    her   worst,  but 
takes  an  occasional  tinge  of  passion  and  even  poetry 
that  redeems  the  flashy  style.    This  is  chiefly  evident 
-  in  the  first  story  of  the  Egyptian  king's  mistress. 

"The  Legend  of  the  Brain  Fever  Bird"  is  pathetic,  but 
{  "  Zafia,"  the  next  tale,  has  little  to  be  said  for  it.  One 
distinctive  mark  on  the  book  is  refreshing  :  there  is  no 
faintest  imitation  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  such  as 
slaps  one  in  the  face  from  the  first  page  of  most 
r  India  "  stories. 

"Lawrence  Clavering "  (Innes),  by  A.  E.  W. 
Mason,  shows  that  its  author's  style  is  more  fitted  for 
'the  fighting  romance  than  the  society  novel.  "The 
Courtship  of  Morrice  Buckler"  was  a  capital  book. 
"Lawrence  Clavering"  is  hardly  so  good,  but  is  a 
distinct  advance  on  "The  Philanderers."  Mr.  Mason 
reminds  us  at  times  of  Stanley  Weyman.  Among  the 
best  scenes  in  the  book  is  the  scuffle  in  the  dark  room 
between  Clavering  and  his  cousin  ;  one  feels  the  dark- 
ness round  them  and  hears  them  breathing  as  each 
listens  and  waits  for  attack.  The  love-making  of  the 
hero  and  his  Dorothy  is  charmingly  done.  His  half- 
hearted intrigue  with  the  artist's  wife  is  told  in  a  some- 
what woolly  manner.  The  author  appears  to  have 
changed  his  mind  about  it  in  process  of  writing. 

"The  Sorrows  of  a  Society  Woman"  (The  Rox- 
burghe  Press),  by  Mark  English,  is  an  execrable  piece 
of  work  from  every  point  of  view. 

"The  Charmer"  (James  Bowden),  by  Shan  Bullock, 
is  a  merry  tale  of  how  a  pretty  young  bride,  settling  in 
an  Irish  village  and  posing  as  her  husband's  sister,  sets 
the  place  by  the  ears  by  winning  the  heart  of  every 
bachelor  in  it  to  the  detriment  of  their  lawful  sweet- 
hearts. The  rivalry  of  David,  Mark  and  Long  William 
is  really  funny.  We  read  the  bright  little  book  with 
much  amusement. 

"  A  Strong  Necessity  "  (Jarrold  &  Sons),  by  Isabel 
Don,  is  a  novel  of  the  "domestic"  type,  simply  written 
and  pleasing  to  read.  The  death  of  the  writer  between 
authorship  and  publication  gives  a  pathetic  interest  to 
her  work.  This  is  touched  upon,  but  by  no  means 
overdone,  in  the  preface  by  the  relative  who  corrected 
the  proof-sheets. 

"  A  Book  without  a  Man"  (Elliot  Stock),  by  Agnes 
Herbertson,  if  little  more  than  a  magazine  "  short 
story,"  is  bright,  graceful  and  pathetic  enough  to  justify 
its  appearance  in  book  form.  It  gives  an  impression  of 
being  very  young  work.  If  so,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
mising. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

ONE  of  the  chief  events  of  rather  a  dull  week  has 
been  Mr.  Heinemann's  production  of  the  "  New 
Letters  of  Napoleon  I.,"  which  Lady  Mary  Loyd  has 
translated  from  the  correspondence  suppressed  in  the 
edition  of  the  Second  Empire. 

Another  series  of  letters  will  see  the  light  for  the  first 
time  in  Mr.  James  T.  Field's  "  Life  of  the  Author  of 
'  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'  "  which  Messrs.  Sampson  Low 
are  issuing.  The  author  was  for  many  years  on  terms 
of  friendship  with  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  and  is  able  to 
supply  some  personal  recollections  and  characteristic 
•  anecdotes. 

A  work  of  special  interest  to  art  students  is  among 

'  Messrs.  Chapman  .  &  Hall's  forthcoming  publications. 
The  rather  formidable  title  is  "An  Illustrated  Record 

■  of  the  Retrospective  Art  Exhibition  of  the  Work  of  the 
Gold  and  Silver  Medallist,  for  the  years  1884  to  1895, 
held  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  1896."  It  has 
been  compiled  by  Mr.  John  Fisher,  and  contains  re- 
productions of  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  suc- 
cessful studies.  Another  elaborate  volume  from  the 
same  firm  is  "The  Art  of  Painting  in  the  Queen's 

;  Reign,"  in  which  Mr.  A.  G.  Temple  briefly  deals  with 
the  famous  painters  and  paintings  of  the  period.  Sixty 

1  collotype  illustrations  from  celebrated  pictures  accom- 
pany the  text. 

The  official  organ  of  the  spooks,   "  Borderland," 
ceases  with  the  present  number,  but,  as  a  consolation, 


we  are  to  have  a  re-issue  of  Mr.  Stead's  "  Real  Ghost 
Stories,"  which  has  been  for  some  time  out  of  print. 
Mr.  Grant  Richards  is  also  publishing  the  seventh  part 
of  "  English  Portraits,"  in  which  Mr.  Will  Rothenstein 
portrays  Mr.  Robert  Bridges  and  Professor  A.  Legros. 

An  addition  to  Natural  History  is  promised  by  Messrs. 
Cassell  in  a  few  days.  "  With  Nature  and  a  Camera  " 
is  the  joint  production  of  two  brothers,  Mr.  R.  Kearton, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  literary  matter,  and  Mr. 
C.  Kearton,  who  furnishes  180  photographs  taken  by 
himself. 

In  the  preparation  of  a  Memoir  of  his  father,  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Benson  is 
desirous  of  receiving  any  letters  or  biographical  par- 
ticulars which  may  add  to  the  completeness  of  the 
biography.  They  may  be  sent  to  him  at  Messrs. 
Macmillan's,  the  future  publishers. 

In  her  new  novel,  "  Deborah  of  Tod's,"  Mrs.  Henry 
de  la  Pasture  has  strayed  from  the  realms  of  childhood, 
in  which  her  previous  stories  were  set.  Messrs. 
Smith,  Elder  are  publishing  it  immediately,  together 
with  "Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire,"  a  narrative  of 
historic  battle- scenes.  The  author  of  the  latter  is  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Fitchett,  who  writes  under  the  nomde plume 
of  "Vedette." 

A  rather  remarkable  sale  is  to  take  place  at  Messrs. 
Sotheby's  on  Monday  next.  The  library  to  be  disposed 
of  consists  chiefly  of  rare  works  relating  to  the  dis- 
covery, history,  literature,  biography  and  aboriginal 
dialects  of  Spanish  America.  Some  native  editions  ot 
learned  Chinese  and  Japanese  authors  are  among  the 
lots. 

This  week  Messrs.  Bliss,  Sands  have  published  a 
new  Life  of  John  Roberts,  O.S.B.,  the  founder  of  the 
Benedictine  College  at  Douay,  since  transferred  to 
Downside,  near  Bath.  "A  Benedictine  Martyr  in 
England  "  has  been  written  by  Father  Camm. 

The  strike  at  Messrs.  Ballantyne's  printing  works 
has  played  havoc  with  publishers'  dates.  Among  the 
sufferers  are  Messrs.  Gardner,  Darton,  who  have  been 
obliged  to  postpone  the  issue  of  Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett's 
"  Surprising  Adventures  of  Sir  Toady  Lion  "  until  the 
15th  inst. 

Among  the  travel  volumes  which  will  appear  this 
month  is  Mrs.  Bishop's  "  Korea  and  her  Neighbours," 
with  Mr.  Murray  as  publisher.  Besides  personal  experi- 
ences, it  will  give  an  account  of  the  recent  vicissitudes 
and  present  position  of  the  country,  and  will  be  illus- 
trated with  maps  and  photographs  taken  by  the  author. 
Sir  Walter  C.  Hillier  will  supply  a  preface. 

A  copy  of  Miss  Margaret  McArthur's  "History  of 
Scotland  "  has  been  accepted  by  the  Queen.  The  book 
forms  one  of  Messrs.  Macmillan's  "  Historical  Course 
for  Schools,"  a  series  edited  by  the  late  Edward 
Freeman. 

The  season  has  been  rich  in  representative  volumes 
of  modern  poets.  To  the  list  Mr.  John  Lane  is  adding 
the  poems  of  Mr.  William  Watson,  which,  besides 
"  The  Hope  of  the  World,"  contains  some  new  pieces 
and  a  selection  from  the  poet's  contributions  to  the 
reviews. 

To  the  Christmas  number  of  "  Scribner's "  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling  is  contributing  a  new  poem,  which  is 
called  "The  Feet  of  the  Young  Man."  The  issue  also 
contains  a  fresh  portrait  of  R.  L.  Stevenson,  taken  in 
1879,  and  an  appreciation  of  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter,  by  Mr. 
Cosmo  Monkhouse. 

The  death  of  Charles  A.  Dana,  the  pioneer  of  modern 
American  journalism,  should  give  fresh  life  to  his  work 
on  "The  Art  of  Newspaper  Making,"  which  Mr. 
Fisher  Unwin  published  some  two  years  ago.  Certainly 
some  contemporary  aspirants  might  get  by  heart  the 
deceased's  axiom  that  "  If  a  man  has  not  the  moral 
courage  to  say  '  Yes,  I  was  wrong,  and  I  don't  believe 
what  I  said  at  some  former  time,'  he  had  better  retire 
from  business,  and  never  try  to  make  another  news- 
paper." 

The  Cambridge  University  Press  has  in  active  prepa- 
ration an  edition  of  Sophocles,  translated  into  English 
prose  by  Professor  Jebb. 
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The  fourth  volume  in  Messrs.  Constable's  Popular 
Edition  of  Mr.  Meredith's  novels  will  be  "Vittoria," 
and  it  will  be  issued  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

The  novel  which  Sir  Walter  Besant  has  recently 
completed  has  been  christened  "  The  Changeling." 

Messrs.  Longmans  are  issuing,  in  four  volumes,  Mr. 
Shadworth  H.  Hodgson's  work  on  "The  Metaphysics 
of  Experience." 

Some  useful  features  are  to  be  incorporated  in 
"  Baily's  Fox-Hunting  Directory  for  1897-98,"  which 
Messrs.  Vinton  have  in  the  press.  Besides  sporting 
articles  by  Colonel  Anstruther  Thomson,  Mr.  H.  Cum- 
berland Bentley  and  others,  there  is  an  alphabetical  list 
of  the  packs  of  foxhounds  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  the  members  of  their  staffs,  and  a  directory  of 
point-to-point  races  and  of  the  winning  hounds. 

Modesty  is  the  keynote  of  some  of  the  smaller  pub- 
lishers' advance  notices.  F"or  example,  Mr.  Henry 
Drane  considerately  informs  one  that  Mr.  Louis  Cres- 
wicke's  book  of  short  stories,  "  Love's  Usuries,"  is 
"free  from  commonplace  either  in  conception  or  treat- 
ment, and  should  stand  the  severest  of  all  tests — 
reproduction  in  volume  form." 

The  Life  of  Spurgeon,  which  has  been  compiled  by 
his  wife  and  his  private  secretary,  Mr.  Harrald,  is  so 
far  advanced  that  the  first  volume  may  be  expected 
early  next  month.  It  takes  his  career  from  the  earliest 
times  to  his  first  ministry  in  the  metropolis. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

THE  question  of  an  improved  army  organization  is  one 
which  is  rapidly  being  forced  upon  the  nation,  and  in  the 
November  "  Fortnightly  "  Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  G.  S.  Clarke  has 
a  useful  contribution  to  the  discussion.  Every  other  Great 
Power  in  Europe,  he  points  out,  has  a  military  system  which 
satisfies  its  requirements,  and  in  these  countries  criticism  is 
directed,  not  against  the  system,  but  against  its  details,  and  so 
acts  as  a  useful  stimulant  towards  perfection  of  organization. 
But  in  England  it  is  the  system  itself  which  is  rightly  being 
attacked,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  confidence  of  the  nation 
in  the  efficiency  of  its  land  forces  has  been  very  much  shaken. 
Our  military  system  is  not  so  much  a  copy  as  a  parody  of  the 
Continental  system.  In  fact,  we  have  taken  "  a  small  portion 
of  the  German  machine,  and,  having  surrounded  it  with  an 
incongruous  assemblage  of  working  parts,  we  vainly  expect 
smooth  and  effective  action."  The  result  is  a  costly  failure. 
With  the  exception  of  an  interesting  "  note "  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Symons  on  George  Meredith,  in  which  he  maintains  that 
in  his  novels  Mr.  Meredith  "  breaks  every  rule  which  could 
possibly  be  laid  down  for  writing  a  novel,"  and  that  he  is 
not  really  a  novelist  at  all  but  "  a  poet,  struggling  against  the 
bondage  of  prose,"  the  remaining  articles  in  the  Review  are 
not  of  unusual  interest.  M.  Gabriel  Mourey  runs  riot 
amongst  recent  French  poetry  and  exhausts  his  adjec- 
tives in  laudation  of  the  Parnassians.  Mr.  Walter 
Sichel  starts  out  with  the  intention  of  replying  to 
Mr.  Baumann's  article  on  "  Unprincipled  Toryism,"  but 
ends  by  unconsciously  agreeing  with  him  ;  for  he  explains 
that  Toryism  has  only  "a  traditional  spirit,"  and  not 
"  principles,"  and  that  this  spirit  is  "  in  harmony  with 
progress,  but  hostile  to  precipitation."  Mr.  Baumann  said 
nothing  more  than  this.  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  gives  a 
useful  history  of  the  Behring  Sea  seal  dispute  from  the 
beginning,  and  makes  us  wonder  more  than  ever  at  the  strange 
conduct  of  the  United  States  in  the  matter.  Modern  French 
drama,  dramatic  criticism  and  the  Parisian  theatres  of  to-day 
are  reviewed  by  M.  Augustin  Filon  in  no  patriotic  spirit.  An 
English  critic  would  probably  find  more  good  in  all  three 
than  he  does.  Mr.  Fox-Bourne  denounces  strongly  the 
action  of  the  Cape  Government  with  regard  to  "  the 
Bechuana  rebels,"  and  says  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
been  misled  and  hoodwinked  by  the  Cape  authorities.  The 
necessity  for  a  change  in  our  fiscal  policy  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Imperial  Customs  Union  is  forcibly  insisted  upon 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  C.  Kershaw,  if  we  would  avoid  the  pit  towards 
which  international  competition  is  hurrying  us.  The  only  alter- 
native, he  points  out,  is  the  reduction  of  the  standard  of  life 
and  comfort  to  the  lowest  level  at  which  human  beings  in  any 
part  of  the  world  are  willing  to  exist.  In  an  article  on  Lord 
Roberts  and  the  Indian  frontier  policy,  Lieut.-General 
M'Leod  Innes  agrees  with  our  contention  that  it  is  the 
"forward"  policy  which  has  roused  the  frontier  tribes 
to  insurrection.  The  sad  lot  of  the  West  Indian  sugar- 
producer  is  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Hugh  Chisholm  and  the  possible 
remedies  discussed.  A  countervailing  duty  on  sugar,  he 
rightly  declares,  is  the  only  possible  way  of  fighting  the  bounty 
systems  of  France  and  Germany  and  saving  the  West  Indian 
Colonies  from  ruin.    A  commonplace  contribution  to  the  flood 


of  Tennysonian  appreciations  by  Mr.  Harold  Spender,  and  an 
historical  survey  of  our  relations  with  France  in  Africa,  by 
"  Diplomaticus,"  conclude  the  number. 

The  "  National  Review "  has  one  of  the  best  articles  on 
Tennyson's  "  Life  "  that  we  have  seen  in  any  of  the  magazines. 
It  is  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  who,  along  with  Ruskin  and 
Edward  FitzGerald,  is  only  a  qualified  admirer  of  the  poet. 
He  still  retains  his  old  enthusiasm  for  the  earlier  poems.  It  is 
the  Tennyson  of  "The  Idylls  of  the  King"  for  whom  his 
admiration  is  qualified.  Like  many  of  us,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
feels  that  "  as  soon  as  the  genuine  inhabitants  of  Fairyland 
can  be  interpreted  as  three  virtues  or  three  graces  they  cease 
to  fascinate."  In  the  "Idylls"  the  real  creatures  of  fancy 
of  the  "  Morte  d' Arthur"  become  the  puppets  of  the  judicious 
moralist.  "  The  likeness  of  King  Arthur  to  the  Prince 
Consort  takes  all  the  vigour  out  of  the  prehistoric  per- 
sonage. The  Prince  Consort,  no  doubt,  deserved  Tenny- 
son's profound  respect  ;  but  when  we  find  him  masquerading 
among  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  his  admirable 
propriety  of  behaviour  looks  painfully  like  insipidity  and 
incapacity  for  his  position."  It  was  not  that  in  the  later 
years  the  old  Tennysor.ian  power  was  extinct.  "  Many  of  the 
poems  up  to  the  last  had  all  the  old  exquisite  charm,  and  the 
older  poems  never  lost  it."  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  simply 
chronicles  the  historical  fact  that  "  the  publication  of  the 
'  Idylls'  marks  the  point  at  which  some  disciples  were  sensible 
of  a  partial  refrigeration  of  their  zeal."  Mr.  Hugh  Marshall  Hole 
takes  up  the  cudgels  against  Mr.  Blake  on  behalf  of  Rhodesia 
and  the  Chartered  Company,  but  he  does  not  deal  with 
Mr.  Blake's  pessimist  views  respecting  the  future  prospects  of 
either  the  country  or  the  Company.  The  Hon.  W.  Pember 
Reeves,  the  Agent-General  for  New  Zealand  and  a  former 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Colony,  has  an  interesting  account 
of  the  establishment  and  the  working  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration in  labour  disputes  there.  He  speaks  highly  of  its 
results,  and  says  that  since  it  came  into  operation  there  have 
been  virtually  no  strikes  or  lock-outs  in  the  Colony.  "An 
Old  Harrow  Captain "  pleads  for  an  extra  day  for  the  Eton 
and  Harrow  Cricket  Match,  so  as  to  avoid  the  drawn  games 
which  have  been  so  frequent  of  late  years.  The  extra  day,  he 
suggests,  might  be  deducted  from  the  holidays.  The  question 
of  our  military  system  is  also  treate  dint  he  Review,  this  time 
with  reference  to  the  place  of  the  Volunteer  force  in  Imperial 
defence,  in  a  reprint  of  a  lecture  to  the  West  of  Scotland 
Tactical  Society  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Eustace  Balfour.  He  devotes 
his  attention  mainly  to  the  argument  of  the  Extreme  Naval 
School  that  the  Volunteer  system  is  useless  because,  once  Eng- 
land's command  of  the  sea,  which  renders  invasion  impossible,  is 
lost,  the  Volunteers  would  be  powerless  to  cope  with  the  immense 
masses  of  troops  that  could  be  poured  into  the  country.  His 
answer  is  that  these  naval  writers  take  no  account  of  the  inter- 
mediate stage  between  invasion  and  the  complete  victory  of 
the  invaders,  and  that  the  resistance  of  the  Volunteers  would 
give  time  for  a  new  fleet  to  be  collected  from  our  foreign 
stations,  which  might  recover  the  naval  supremacy  which  had 
been  lost.  The  interest  of  the  November  number  of  the  Review 
is  seriously  diminished  by  a  long  symposium  on  bimetallism, 
but  there  are  the  usual  excellent  domestic,  colonial  and  American 
chronicles  of  the  month. 

In  the  "  Comhill "  Mr.  Rolf  Boldrewood  describes  the  difficult 
work  that  was  so  successfully  accomplished  by  J.  R.  Hardy, 
the  first  Goldfields  Commissioner,  and  his  assistant,  Essington 
King.  Not  only  had  the  first  Commissioner  to  use  his  own 
invention  and  initiative  in  his  unprecedented  position  among 
the  miners,  but  he  also  had  to  make  a  stand  against  those  in 
high  places  who  wished  to  hamper  gold-mining  in  order  to 
preserve  older  industries,  or  who  looked  upon  it  as  a  legitimate 
source  of  a  large  revenue.  Mr.  Walter  Wood  tells  how  Robert 
Lyde,  in  the  year  1692,  with  the  tardy  assistance  of  a  boy,  re- 
captured his  ship  from  seven  French  privateersmen. 

The  tenth  volume  of  "Atalanta,"  published  by  Marshall, 
Russell  &  Co.,  contains  an  endless  number  of  interesting  things. 
The  volume  extends  from  October  1896  to  September  1897, 
and  includes  a  frontispiece  to  each  monthly  portion.  Each  of 
these  is  splendidly  produced  ;  and  the  whole  set  forms  one  of 
the  most  attractive  features  of  the  paper.  The  reading  matter 
is  suitable  for  all  sorts  and  conditions,  from  the  maiden  who 
prefers  her  love  story  to  the  old  gentleman  who  desires  nothing 
of  the  "  silly  element."  There  are  also  articles  on  history,  on 
things  uncanny,  and  adventure.  Then  there  are  the  "  Letters 
to  a  Debutante,  by  a  Woman  of  the  World,"  wherein  we  find 
advice  on  matters  of  the  very  gravest  importance  to  young 
ladies  entering  society.  This  series  of  articles  will,  no  doubt, 
be  devoured  with  great  eagerness  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
fairer  sex  ;  and  those  on  artistic  and  scientific  subjects  will  be 
devoured  with  equal  eagerness  by  the  older  generation.  Another 
excellent  series  is  that  given  under  the  title  of  "The  School  0/ 
Journalism."  They  are  intended  expressly  for  young  ladies, 
but  we  can  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  also  be  applicable 
to  the  male  portion.  They  give  much  valuable  information, 
though  (as  journalists)  we  feel  inclined  to  rebel  when  the  writer 
of  the  articles  says  that  "journalism  is  a  difficult,  tiresome  and 
ill-paid  profession."  That  it  is  a  difficult  profession,  no  one  who 
has  endeavoured  to  become  a  competent  journalist  can  deny  ;  but 
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we  shrink  from  giving  colour  to  the  statement  that  it  is  either 
"tiresome"  or  "ill-paid."  A  good  workman  can  always 
command  good  wages,  and  any  one  who  takes  any  interest  in 
his  or  her  work  will  not  find  it  tiresome.  There  are  numberless 
other  articles  which  we  have  not  room  to  mention.  The  task 
of  editing  "  Atalanta  "  is  ably  done  by  Mr.  Edwin  Oliver. 

The  "  Canadian  Magazine  "  contains  articles  on  the 
Universities  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada. 
Mr.  John  Charlton  contributes  a  note  on  the  emancipation  of 
Canada  from  commercial  dependence  upon  the  United  States. 

The  "  Pall  Mall  Magazine "  contains  a  fluffy  picture  of  a 
winged  and  white-robed  lady  sitting  on  a  rock,  labelled 
Night  (Nv|).  It  is  refreshing  to  know  that  some  one  in  these 
ignorant  days  still  possesses  a  Greek  lexicon.  And  we  are 
glad  the  artist  did  not  attempt  the  affectation  of  inscription 
characters,  especially  as  it  is  the  presence  of  the  accent  that 
puts  the  possession  of  a  Liddell  and  Scott  beyond  a  doubt.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  some  delightful  photographs  of  a 
penguin  rookery. 

{For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  532.) 

The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  cor7-espondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 
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AB,  The  Story  of  (Stanley  Waterloo).    A.  &  C.  Black.  51. 

American  Historical  Review.    Vol.  III.  No.  1.  Macmillan. 

Aquitaine.    A  Traveller's  Tales  (William  Flower).    Chapman  &  Hall. 

Bad  Little  Hannah  (L.  T.  Meade).    F.  V.  White.    3*.  6d. 
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.Diaries,  Letts's.  Cassell. 
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More  Beasts  (Verses  by  H.  B.,  Pictures  by  B.  L.  H. )    E.  Arnold.    31.  6d. 
Napoleon   Buonaparte,  Life  of  (William  M.  Sloane)  (Vol.  IV.)    Macmillan  & 
Co.  94s. 

Notes  on  the  Wav  (John  R.  Simms).    Digby,  Long.  5$. 

Nursery'  Land  Painting  Book.    Jarrold  &  Sons.  6d. 

Off  to  Dolly  Land  Painting  Book.    Jarrold  &  Sons.  3d. 

Over  the  Open  (W.  P.  Williams).    F.  V.  White.  6s. 

Painting  Book — From  Me  to  You.    Third  Series.    Jarrold  K:  Sons,  is. 

Philebus  of  Plato,  The  (Robert  G.  Bury).    Cambridge  University  Press. 
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Sahib  and  Sepoy  (Lucy  Taylor).    J.  F.  Shaw. 

Saint  Porth  (J-  Henry  Harris).    Milne.  6s. 
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Select  Masterpieces  of  Biblical  Literature  (R.  G.  Moulton).    Macmillan.    2J.  6d. 

Selected  Poems  (Hon.  Roden  Noel).    Elkin  Mathews.    4$.  6d. 

Short  History  of  Hampton  Court  (Ernest  Law).    Bell.    ys.  6d. 

Short  Stories  for  Short  People  (A.  Aspinwall).    J.  F.  Shaw. 

Sir  Gaspard's  Affinity  (Mina  Sandeman).    Digby,  Long.    3s.  6d. 

Sixty  Years  of  Empire  (Anon).  Heinemann. 

Soldiers  of  the  Queen  (Harold  Avery).    Nelson.  2s. 

Songs  of  Exile  (C.  E.  Freeman).  Thacker. 

Statistical  Year-Book  of  Canada,  1896. 

Story  of  a  Red  Deer,  The  (Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue).    Macmillan.    4s.  6d. 

Studies  in  Frankness  (Charles  Whibley).  Heinemann. 

Theory  of  Wealth,  1838  (Augustin  Cournot).    Macmillan.  3s. 

Tom  Tufton's  Travels  (E.  Everett  Green).    T.  Nelson  &  Sons.    31.  6d. 

Tortured  Soul,  A  (S.  Darling  Barker).    Roxburghe  Press. 

Training  of  a  Craftsman,  The  (Fred.  Miller).    Virtue  &  Co.  $s. 

Two   Old    Ladies,    Two    Foolish    Fairies  and   a  Tom  Cat     (M.  Browne). 

Cassell  &  Co.    3s.  6d. 
Up-to-date  and  Economical  Cookery  (Dora  Croome).    Jarrold  &  Sons.    3s.  6d. 
Verses  Grave  and  Gay  (Poetaster).  Thacker. 
Vox  Hu  mana  (John  Mills).    Fisher  Unwin.  6s. 

War  of  Greek  independence,  The  (W.  A.  Phillips).    Smith  &  Elder,    ys.  6d. 

William  Harvey  (D'Arcy  Power,  F.S.A.).    Fisher  Unwin.    3s.  6d. 

Wynne,  Frederick  Richards,  D.D.    (James  Hannay).    Hodder  &  Stoughton.  5s. 

*pHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom   £1    8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World    1  10  4 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening's  maiL 
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QUEEN'S  HALL. 

CUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

Every  Sunday  at  3.30. 
Conductor,  Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 
The  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra  of  90  Performers. 
Organist,  Mr.  PERCY  PITT. 
Admission  Free  ;  Reserved  Seats,  3s.,  2s.,  is.,  and  6d. 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 

CATURDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

*J  Conductor,   Mr.   HENRY  J.  WOOD. 

The  Queen's  Hall  Symphony  Orchestra. 
To-day  at  3. 
Pianoforte,  BRUNO  STEINDEL. 
Tickets,  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  and  is.,  of  usual  Agents  and  Robert  Newman's 
■    Box  Office,  Queen's  Hall,  Langham  Place,  W. 

TV/TR.     SCHULZ-CURTIUS'    WAGNER  CONCERTS. 

Seventh  Series. 
QUEEN'S  HALL,  Autumn,  1897. 
Second  Concert,  Tuesday,  November  16,  at  Eight  (for  8.15). 
Conductor -H err  FELIX  MOTTL. 
First  and  only  appearance  of  Madame  Gulbranson,  of  Bayreuth. 
Suite,  "  L'Arlesienne,"  No.  1  (Bizet).   Songs,  "  Solvegg's  Cradle  Song,"  11  Monte 
Pincio,"  "A  Swan"  (Grieg)  — Madame   Gulbranson.     Symphony  in  F,  No.  8 
(Beethoven).    Rheinfahrt  from  "  Die  Gotterdammerung  "  (Wagner).  Waldweben 
from  "  Siegfried  "  (Wagner).  Trauermarsch  from  "  Die  Gotterdammerung"  (Wagner). 
Closing  Scene  from  "  Die  Gotterdammerung"  (Wagner). 

Briinnhilde— Madame  Gulbranson. 
Reserved  Seats,  10s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  5s. ;  Unreserved,  2s.  6d.,  at  the  Box  Office, 
Queen's  Hall ;  Chappell  ;  Tree  ;  usual  Agents  ;  or  Mr.  Schulz-Curtius,  16  Shaftes- 
bury Avenue,  Piccadilly,  W. 


EPPS'S 

GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


COCOA. 


AVONDALE  HOTEL,  LONDON. 


HOTEL     E.ND  RESTAURANT, 

PICCADILLY. 
EXCELLENT  CUISINE. 
Piccadilly,  the  Best  Position  in  London, 

From  the  Savoy. 


D    .  .  ,       ....  f GARIN, 
Propnetors-MM.  {EUGENE, 


TORINO  CAFE  RESTAURANT, 

45,  OXFORD  STREET,  45. 

E.  TIRINANZI. 
TABLE  D'HOTE  DINNER  FROM  5   TILL  9. 

Service  a  la  Carte, 
private  dining  rooms  for  parties. 

Wines,  Spirits,  Beer  and  Cigars  of  the  Best  Quality. 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

(TEMPERANCE), 

FACING  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM, 
GREAT    RUSSELL    STREET,  LONDON. 

This  newly  erected  and  commodious  Hotel  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the 
requirements  of  those  who  desire  all  the  conveniences  and  advantages  of 
the  larger  modern  licensed  hotels  at  moderate  charges.  Passenger  lift. 
Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Bath-rooms  on  every  floor.  Spacious  Dining, 
Drawing,  Writing,  Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms.  All  Floors  Fireproof. 
Perfect  Sanitation.    Night  Porter. 

Full  Tariff  and  Testimonials  post  free  on  application. 

Telegraphic  address :  "  Thackeray,  London."      Proprietor— J.  TRUSLOVE. 

SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Hardens. 


Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day ;  for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 

SAVOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  plays 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

Managers  {  £;  f  c^NARD.        CheS de  Cuisine  :  Ma,tre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND   HOTEL,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 

POSITION  UNRIVALLED. 

THE   LANGHAM  HOTEL, 

PORTLAND  PLACE,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

Quiet,  Open,  and  Healthy  Situation  in  Fashionable  and  Convenien 
Locality,  near  the  Best  Shops  &c. 

TABLE  D'HOTE  or  A  LA  CARTE. 

Private  Apartments  for  Wedding  Receptions,  Dinners, 

&c. 

Tariff  on  application  to  the  Manager. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


MR.  WM.  HEINEMANN'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW  LETTERS  OF 
j       NAPOLEON  I. 

Suppressed  in  the  Collection  published  under  the  auspices  of 

Napoleon  III. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Lady  MARY  LOYD. 

1  vol.  demy  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  15s.  net. 

The  TIMES.— "These  letters  show  the  Scapin-side  of  the  great  captain  and  organizer. 
They  are  seldom  much  to  his  credit,  and  they  are  all  the  more  interesting.  We  marvel  more 
than  ever  at  the  broad  grasp  of  affairs  ;  we  see  the  cunning  that  habitually  leavened  his  state- 
craft ;  the  shameless  indifference  to  truth ;  the  Jesuitism,  which,  as  he  avows  in  one  of  the 
letters,  considered  all  means  justifiable  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends.  He  made  such  slight 
allowances  for  mistakes  or  infirmities  that  the  letters  could  rarely  have  been  pleasant  reading  for 
the  recipients." 

The  SPECTATOR.— "The  style  in  which  they  are  written  is  a  model  of  conciseness 
and  suitability.  The  writer  who  should  strive  to  get  the  greatest  effect  out  of  the  fewest 
words  could  not  do  better  than  study  these  incomparable  despatches." 

LITERATURES  OF  THE  WORLD.     Crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 

A  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By 

Edmund  Gosse,  Hon.  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

The  DAILY  CHRONICLE. — "Mr.  Gosse  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  bringing  into  focus  and 
proportion  the  salient  features  of  his  vast  and  varied  theme.  We  have  read  the  book  not  only  with  pleasure,  but 
with  a  singular  emotion.   His  criticism  is  generally  sympathetic,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  always  sober." 


NEW  NOVELS. 


'A  HISTORY  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE.    By  Edward 

Dowden,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Oratory  and  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

The  ATHENAZUM. — "'A  history  for  lovers  of  literature  :  it  gives  us  a  more  sympathetic  notion  of  the 
spirit  of  French  writers  than  any  book  which  has  been  written  in  English.  Certainly  the  best  history  of  French 
•  literature  in  the  English  language." 

The  SA  TURD  A  Y  REVIEIV. — "  A  history  of  literature  as  histories  of  literature  should  be  written." 

A  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  GREEK  LITERATURE.  By 

Gilbert  Murray,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

The  TIMES. — "A  sketch  to  which  the  much-abused  word  'brilliant'  maybe  justly  applied.  Dealing  in 
400  pages  with  a  subject  which  is  both  immense  and  well  worn,  Mr.  Murray  presents  us  with  a  treatment  at  once 
comprehensive,  penetrating,  and  fresh.  By  dint  of  a  clear,  freely  moving  intelligence,  and  by  dint  also  of  a  style 
at  once  compact  and  lucid,  he  has  produced  a  book  which  fairly  represents  the  best  conclusions  of  modern 
scholarship." 

.THOMAS  AND   MATTHEW  ARNOLD  :  and  their  Influence 

on  English  Education.  By  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  LL.D.,  formerly  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Training 
'         Colleges.    1  vol.  crown  8vo.  5s.  [Great  Educators. 

The  A  Tfl EN.'EUM '. — "  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  has  done  his  work  well.  In  dealing  with  the  educational  side  of 
footh  men  he  is  at  his  best,  and  all  teachers  should  read  and  mark  Chapters  III.,  IV.,  V.,  IX.,  and  X." 

[POEMS  FROM  THE  DIVAN  OF  HAFIZ.    Translated  from 

the  Persian  by  Gertrude  Lowthian  Bell,    i  vol.  £s. 

STUDIES  IN  FRANKNESS.    By  Charles  Whibley,  Author 

of  "  A  Book  of  Scoundrels."    With  a  Portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart.    1  vol.  7s.  6d. 

SIXTY  YEARS  OF  EMPIRE,  1837-1897  :  a  Review  of  the 

Period.  Contributions  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Mr.  John  Burns,  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell,  Mr.  Lionel 
i"        Johnson,  &c,  and  many  Portraits  and  Diagrams,    i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s.  [Great  Lives  and  Events. 

THE  NEW  AFRICA  :  a  Journey  up  the  Chobe  and  down  the 

|»  Okovanga  Rivers.  By  Aurel  Schulz,  M.D.,  and  August  Hammar,  C.E.  i  vol.  demy  8vo.  with  70 
,'         Illustrations  and  a  Map,  28s. 

The  TIMES.—"  There  is  not  a  page  which  the  reader  need  regard  as  dull,  and  so  graphically  and  unpre- 
tentiously is  the  story  told  that  before  the  end  of  the  volume  is  reached  the  scene  and  circumstances  appear  to 
have  long  formed  a  part  of  the  familiar  knowledge  of  the  reader." 

PETER  THE  GREAT.   By  K.  Waliszewski.  With  a  Portrait. 


2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 


The  SATURDAY  REVIEW. — " 'A  marvellous  story,  told  with  great  spirit.1 


THE    BETH  BOOK. 

Being  a  Study  from  the  Life  of  Elizabeth 
Caldwell  Maelure,  a  Woman  of  Genius. 

By  SARAH  GRAND, 
Author  of  "  The   Heavenly  Twins." 
1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

First  Review. — "  Only  a  woman  of  genius  could 
have  done  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most  tender,  pene- 
trating, and  impressive  stories  we  have  read  for  many 
a  long  day." 

IN  THE 
PERMANENT  WAY, 

And  other  Stories. 

By    FLORA    ANNIE  STEEL, 
Author  of  (<  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters." 
1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  DAILY  _  MAIL— "  The  spirit  of  India 
breathes  and  palpitates  in  every  line  of  these  stories. 
Richness  of  thought,  grace  of  expression,  and  depth 
of  feeling  and  sympathy  are  here  combined  with  mas- 
culine vigour,  and  with  a  dramatic  force  which  is 
hardly  less  than  tremendous.  Mr.  Kipling  perhaps 
excepted,  Mrs.  Steel  is  the  only  living  writer  to  whom 
we  can  look  for  such  stirring,  such  virile,  such  in- 
tensely human  stories  of  India." 

ST.  IVES.     By  R.  L.  Stevenson, 

Author  of  "  The  Ebb-Tide  "  &c.    Second  Edition. 

i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 
The  TIMES. — "  Neither  Stevenson  himself  nor  any 
one  else  has  eiven  us  a  better  example  of  a  dashing 
story,  full  of  life  and  colour  and  interest.  St.  Ives  is  a 
character  who  will  be  treasured  up  in  the  memory 
along  with  David  Balfour  and  Alan  Breck,  even  with 
D'Artagnan  and  the  Musketeers." 

THE     CHRISTIAN.       By  Hall 

Catne.    i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 
Of  this  novel  Ten  Editions,  comprising 
123,000  Copies,  have  been  sold. 

The  SKETCH.  —  "  It  quivers  and  palpitates  with 
passion,  for  even  Mr.  Caine's  bitterest  detractors  can- 
not deny  that  he  is  the  possessor  of  that  rarest  of  all 
gifts — genius." 

MARIETTA'S     MARRIAGE.  By 

W.   E.  Norhis,   Author  of  "The    Dancer  in 

Yellow  "  &c.    i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 
The  WESTMINS  TER  GAZETTE. — 11  Keen  ob- 
servation, delicate  discrimination,   a  pleasant,  quiet 
humour,  rare  power  of  drawing  characters  that  are 
both  absolutely  natural  and  interesting  to  study." 

WHAT  MAISIE  KNEW.   By  Henry 

James,  Author  of  "  The   Spoils  of  Poynton." 

Second  Edition,  i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 
The  DAILY  CHRONICLE.- A  work  of  art,  so 
complex,  so  many-coloured,  so  variously  beautiful  !  It 
is  life  seen,  felt,  understood,  and  interpreted  by  a  rich 
imagination,  by  an  educated  temperament;  it  is  a  life 
sung  in  melodious  prose,  and  that,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the 
highest  romance." 

LAST     STUDIES.      By  Hubert 

Crackanthori'E,  Author  of  "  Wreckage."  With 
an  Introduction  by  Henky  James,  and  a  Portrait, 
i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  GADFLY.    By  E.  L.  Voynich. 

i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 
The^7\  JAMES'S  GAZETTE.—"  A  very  strik- 
ingly original  romance,  which  will  hold  the  attention  of 
all  who  read  it,  and  establish  the  author's  reputation  at 
once  for  first-rate  dramatic  ability.  Exciting,  sinister, 
even  terrifying,  we  must  avow  it  to  be  a  work  of  real 
genius." 

THE     FREEDOM     OF  HENRY 

MEREDYTH.  By  M.  Hamilton,  Author  of 
"  McLeod  of  the  Camerons"  &c.  t  vol.  crown 
8vo.  6s. 

The  OBSER  VER. — "  Miss  Hamilton  has  seldom 
written  to  better  advantage.  There  is  a  distinctly 
human  note  throughout,  and  the  author  displays  her 
insight  into  everyday  life  and  its  complications." 

THE   GODS  ARRIVE.     By  Annie 

E.  Holdsworth,   Author  of  "Joanna  Traill, 
Spinster."    i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 
The  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.— "Bnght,  whole- 
some, and  full  of  life  and  movement.    Miss  Holdsworth 
has,  too,  a  very  witty  style." 

MRS.   JOHN  FOSTER.    Being  the 

Papers  and  Letters  of  John  Foster,  Esq.,  of  Fos- 
terton,  edited  and  arranged  by  bis  Great-nephew, 
Martin  Fordyce.  By  Char,  es  Granville, 
i  vol.  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

IN  SUMMER  ISLES.    By  Burton 

Dibbs.    i  vol.  crown  8vo.  5s.  6d. 
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J,  NISBET  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE   RIP'S   REDEMPTION  :  a  Trooper's  Story.  By 

E.  Livingstone  Pkescott,  Author  of  "  Scarlet  and  Steel."    Extra  crown 
8vo.  gilt  top,  6s. 
"  Well  written." — Stamford. 

"  Extremely  interesting.  "—Manchester  Guardian. 

u  A  piece  of  work  as  unflinching  as  it  is  incisive." — Literary  World. 

"  A  story  of  surpassing  beauty  and  tenderness." — Hastings  Times. 


LADY    ROSALIND  ;    or.    Family   Feuds.       By  Mrs. 

Marshall.    Extra  crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  Quite  up  to  her  high  standard  very  enjoyable."—  Western  Morning  News. 


A  FIGHT  FOR  FREEDOM  :  a  Tale  of  the  Land  of  the 

Czar.  By  Gordon-  Stables,  M.D.,  R.N.  Well  Illustrated.  Extra  crown 
8vo.  gilt,  5s. 

"  A  fascinating  tale  for  boy  or  girl."— Record. 


IN  THE  SWING  OF  THE  SEA.    By  J.  Macdonald 

Oxlev,  Author  of  "  On  the  World's  Roof "  &c.  Illustrated.  Extra  crown 
Svo.  3S.  6d. 

"  A  lively  romance  such  as  boys  and  girls  love." — Record. 


THE  FAITH  OF  CENTURIES  :  Essays  on  the  Christian 

Faith.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  the  Hon.  W.  E.  Bowen,  and  containing  Con- 
tributions from  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Bishop  Barry,  Canon  Scott- 
Holland,  Canon  Newbolt,  the  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  Professor  Ryle, 
and  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Strong.    Extra  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


PICTURES  OF  THE  EAST  :  a  Set  of  Forty  Full-page 

Original  Drawings  to  Illustrate  the  Life  of  Our  Lord  and  the  Preaching  of  St. 
Paul.  With  Notes  and  Explanations.  By  Mrs.  Rendel  Harris.  Imperial 
8vo.  8s.  6d. 


OLD  TESTAMENT  SYNONYMS.    By  Canon  Girdle- 

stone.    Revised  and  Re-written  from  an  Earlier  Work.    Demy  8vo.  12s. 


WHAT  IS  SIN  ?   A  Volume  of  Select  Sermons  Preached 

before  the  University  of  Oxford.  By  Canon  McCormicu,  D.D.  Crown 
8vo.  2S.  6d. 

"  A  valuable  v/ork."— Christian  Commonwealth. 


J.  NISBET  &  CO.,  Lim.,  21  BERNERS  STREET,  W. 

MUDIE'S 

SELECT 
LIBRARY. 

BOOKSELLERS, 
BOOK  EXPORTERS, 
BOOK  BINDERS, 

AND 

LIBRARIANS. 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  GERMAN, 

AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 

JHE  LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  WORLD. 

MUDIE'S   SELECT  LIBRARY,  LIMITED, 
30  TO  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 
241  BR0MPT0N  ROAD,  S.W.,  and 
48   QUEEN   VICTORIA   STREET,  E.C., 

LONDON, 

And  iO  to  12  BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER. 
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JOHN   LANE'S  LIST. 


Ready  Tuesday,  November  16. 

LULLABY  LAND  :   Poems  for  Children.     By  Eugene 

Field.    Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  Kenneth  Grahame.    With  200 
Illustrations  by  Charles  Robinson.    Uncut  or  gilt  edges.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

NOW  READY. 
WHEN  ALL  MEN   STARVE  :   Showing  how  England 

Hazarded  her  Naval  Supremacy  and  the  Horrors  which  followed  the  Interrup- 
tion of  her  Food  Supply.    By  Charles  Gleig.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE   FAIRY   CHANGELING,  and  other  Poems.  By 

Dora  Sigerson  (Mrs.  Clement  Shorter).    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

SONGS   from   PRUDENTIUS.     By  Ernest  Gilliat 

Smith.    Pott  4to.  5s.  net. 

BY  WALTER  CRANE. 

CINDERELLA'S  PICTURE-BOOK,  containing  :— i.  Cin- 

derella.  2.  Puss  in  Boots.  3.  Valentine  and  Orson.  Reissue,  with  New 
Cover  Design,  End  Papers,  and  newly  written  Preface.  The  Three  bound  in 
1  vol.  with  a  decorative  cloth  cover,  4s.  6d.  ;  separately,  is.  each. 

THE    COMING    Of    LOVE,   and   other   Poems.  By 

Theodore  Watts-Dunton.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

THE   HAPPY  EXILE.    By  H.  D.  Lowry,  Author  of  i 

"  Make  Believe"  and  "  Women's  Tragedies."  With  6  Etchings  by  E.  Philip  '| 
Pimlot.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  TREE  of  LIFE  :  a  Novel.     By  Netta  Syrett,  j 

Author  of  "  Nobody's  Fault."    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  MAKING  of  a  PRIG  :  a  Novel.     By  Evelyn  j 

Sharp,  Author  of  "  Wymps  M  and  "  At  the  Rilton  Arms."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"There  is  a  decided  fascination  about  Miss  Sharp's  novel  Kathleen  is  a  1 

charming  character,  charmingly  described,  with  a  certain  sureness  of  detail  that 

seems  to  indicate  a  study  from  life  Throughout  the  book  its  author  displays,' 

keen  insight,  and  powers  of  analysis  of  human  feelings  which  are  above  the 
average." — Observer. 

DERELICTS  :  a  Novel.     By  W.  J.  Locke,  Author  of , 

"At  the  Gate  of  Samaria."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  Mr.  Locke  tells  us  his  story  in  a  very  true,  a  very  moving,  a  very  noble  book. 

If  any  one  can  read  the  last  chapter  with  dry  eyes  we  shall  be  surprised  

'  Derelicts'  is  an  impressive  book,  an  important  book  Yvonne  is  a  creation 

that  any  artist  might  be  proud  of." — Daily  Chronicle. 

DEATH,  the  KNIGHT,  and  the  LADY  :  a  Ghost 

Story.  By  H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole,  Author  of  "  Pierrot."  Crown 
8vo.  3s.  6d. 

"  Almost  worthy  of  the  elder  Hawthorne." — Daily  Chronicle. 

MAX  :  a  Novel.    By  Julian  Croskey.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  We  are  reminded  at  times  of  the  methods  of  Mr.  George  Moore,  and  at  other 
times  of  Mr.  Gissing,  but  these  memories  are  never  to  the  disadvantage  of  Mr., 

Croskey  The  opium  scenes  impress  us  as  by  far  the  best  of  their  kind  in) 

English  fiction." — Daily  Chronicle. 

A   CHILD   in  the  TEMPLE  :  a  Novel.     By  Frank 

Mathew,  Author  of  "  The  Wood  of  the  Brambles."    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
"  A  very  delicately  wrought  story,  a  very  charming  piece  of  literature." 

Daily  Chronicle. 

MIDDLE  GREYNESS  :  a  Novel.     By  A.  J.  Dawson, 

Author  of  "  Mere  Sentiment."    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
"  Two  leading  ideas  combine  to  make  this  book  ('  Middle  Greyness  ')  one  of  the. 
most  powerful  and  fascinating  that  have  come  under  our  notice." 

Liverpool  Mercery. 

CECILIA  :  a  Novel.    By  Stanley  V.  Makower,  Author! 

of  "  The  Mirror  of  Music."    Crown  8vo.  5s. 
"  There  is  a  vivid  realism  which  betrays  careful  study." — Manchester  Guardian. 

SYMPHONIES.     By  George  Egerton.     Crown  8vo.i 

price  6s. 

"  The  very  considerable  gifts  of  'George  Egerton'  are  displayed  in  this  book. 
She  has  unlearned  none  of  the  literary  deftness  which  made  1  Keynotes '  a  notablei 
book  of  its  year." — Academy. 

THE  QUEST  of  the  GOLDEN  GIRL  :  a  Romanced 

By  Richard  Le  Gallienne.  6s. 
"  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  is  no  imitator  of  a  classic,  but  he  has  made  his  '  Golden  Girl," 
or  three  parts  of  it,  pure  phantasy,  with  the  spirit  of  Sterne  hovering  benignantly  in 
the  air.' '—Daily  Chronicle. 

PATIENCE  SPARHAWK  and  HER  TIMES  :  a  Novel. 

By  Gertrude  Atherton.  6s. 
"  We  cordially  recommend  Mrs.  Atherton's  book  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
books  of  the  year." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

KING   NOANETT  :  a  Story  of  Devon  Settlers  in  Old 

Virginia  and  the  Massachusetts  Bay.    By  F.  J.  Stimson.    With  12  Full 
page  Illustrations  by  Henry  Sandham.  6s. 
"  '  King  Noanett'  is  not  inferior  to  the  bewitching  '  Lorna  Doone.'  " — Academy 

SELECTED  POEMS  of  JAMES  CLARENCE  MANGAN. 

With  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Preface  by  Louise  Imogen  Guiney 
Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

LYRICS.     By  John  B.  Tabb.   Uniform  with  the  Author': 

Poems.    Square  32mo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

THE  FLIGHT  Of  the  KING  :  a  Full,  True,  and  Parti 

cular  Account  of  the  Escape  of  his  Most  Sacred  Majesty  King  Charles  II 
after  the  Battle  of  Worcester.    By  Allan  Fea.    With  16  Portraits  in  Photc 
gravure  and  over  100  other  Illustrations.    21s.  net. 
"  Puts  to  shame  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  fashionable  historical  novels  of  the  day." 

Daily  Telegraph. 
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NINTH  THOUSAND. 

aLFRED  LORD  TENNYSON  :  a  Memoir. 

,  Ey  his  Son.  With  Photogravure  Portraits  of  I  ord  Tennyson.  Lady  Tenny- 
son, &c.  Facsimiles  of  Portions  of  Poems,  and  Illustrations  after  Pictures  by 
G.    F.  Watts,  R.A.,  Samuel  Laurence,  Mrs.  Allinghain,  Richard  Doyle, 

I       Biscombe  Gardner,  &c.    2  vols,  medium  8vo.  36s.  net. 

vENNYSON'S  POETICAL  WORKS.    People's  Edition, 

in  2j  volumes,  cloth,  in  cloth  case,  2;s.  net.  Leather,  in  cloth  cabinet, 
37s.  net. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

ORLEONE  :   a  Tale  of  Sicily.    In  2  vols,  globe  Svo. 

price  12s. 

VOLUME   IV.  COMPLETING  THE  WORK. 

IFE   Of  NAPOLEON    BONAPARTE.     By  Professor 

W.  M.  Sloane,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.  Illustrated.  In  20  Parts  at  4s.  net  each, 
or  in  4  vols,  at  24s.  net  each.    Supplied  only  in  Sets. 

Also  ready,  Vols.  I. -Ill  ,  and  Parts  1-14. 
Subscriptions  (sent  through  a  bookseller)  will  be  received  at  any  time,  and  the 
iumes  or  parts  delivered  at  such  intervals  as  may  be  convenient  to  the  subscriber. 
TIMES. — "  The  most  magnificent  of  modern  Lives  of  Napoleon." 

NEW  EOOK  BY  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

CAPTAINS  COURAGEOUS  :  "  a  Story  of  the  Grand 

Banks.     By  RUDYARD  Ku'LiNG.     Illustrated  by  I.  W.  Taber. 
SPECTATOR.  —  "  Never  before  has  Mr.  Kipling  made  more  living  characters, 
A  never  before  has  he  described  -o  well  the  vast  waste  spaces  of  the  sea.  The 
Jbk  is,  in  truth,  a  sea-book,  and  from  first  to  last  the  lap  of  the  waves  against  a 
it's  side  and  the  humming  of  the  waters  are  in  our  ears." 

Gilt  backs,  in  cloth  box,  21s  net. 

'DLDEN  TREASURY   POETS.     In  Eight  Volumes. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

BVRON. 

COW  PER. 

KEATS. 


LONGFELLOW. 
SHELLKY. 
SOUTHEV. 
WORDSWORTH. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  SERMONS. 
By  the  late  DEAN  VAUGHAN. 

Diversity  and  other  sermons.    By  c.  j. 

J  Vaughan,  D.D.,  late  D°an  of  LlandaiT.  With  a  Preface  by  an  Old  Friend 
f     and  Pupil.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 


LECT 


MODERN  READERS'  BIBLE.— New  Volume. 

MASTERPIECES'  of'  biblical 


LITERA- 


TURK.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Professor  Richard  G. 
MoULTON.  M.A.  (Camb.),  &c. 

Text  of  the  Revised  Version  is  used  by  special  permission  of  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Volumes  I.  and  II.  now  ready. 

IE    EVERSLEY    BIBLE.     Arranged  in  Paragraphs, 

with  an  Introduction  by  J.  W.  Mackail,  M.A.  In  Eight  Volumes,  to 
be  published  monthly.    Globe  Svo.  =s.  each. 

e»*  The  Text  is  that  of  the  Authorized  Version. 

Vol.    I.  GENESIS-NUMBERS. 

Vol.  II.  DEUTERONOMY -II  SAMUEL. 

FOREIGN  STATESMEN"  SE  RLE  S.-New  Volume. 
Edited  by  Prof.  BURY,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

IARLES  the  GREAT.    By  Thomas  Hodgkin,  D.C.L. 

Crown  Svo.  2S.  6d. 


MRS.  MOLESWORTH'S   NEW  VOLUME. 

SS  MOUSE  and  HER  BOYS.   By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 

With  Illustrations  by  Leslie  Brooke.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  4s.  6d. 
'THEN'sEUM. — "  Will  doubtless  be  heartily  welcomed  by  friends  of  her  many 
lecessors." 

NEW  BOYS'  BOOK  BY  THE  HON.  J.  W.  FORTESCUE. 
Pott  4to.  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

|f[E  STORY  of  a  RED  DEER.    By  the  Hon.  J.  W. 

FORTESCUE. 


1898.      By    B.  G. 


j  vCMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  St.  Martin's  Street,  London,  W.C 

Nearly  ready,  Svo.  16s. 

i  HE  SECRET  of  HEGEL  ;  being  the  Hegelian  System  in 

Origin,  Principle,  Form,  and  Matter.  By  Jas.  Hutchison  Stirling, 
^0.  Edin.    New  Edition,  unabridged  but  carefully  revised. 

Edinburgh  :  Oliver  &  Eoyd. 
London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  &  Co.,  Limited. 

RITISH    WEATHER  CHART, 

Jenkins,  F.R.A.S. 
dictator.  —  "  Unfortunately  he  is  no  random  guesser,  but  a  scientific  meteoro- 
|  'it  who  merits  our  attention." 

At  the  Bookstalls,  or  for  6Jd.  from 
 R.  Morgan,  Publisher,  Norwood,  S.E. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
\  ERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
RARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address :  "Bookmen,  London."  Code:  Unicode. 
140  STRAND,  W.C,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


NOW  READY  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS'. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF 

AUBREY    DE  V£RE. 

i  vol.  with  Portrait,  demy  Svo.  16s. 

Morning  Post. — "These  'Recollections'  will  appeal  to  many  sympathies,  per- 
sonal, political,  social,  literary,  and  religious.  As  a  Catholic  the  author  enjoyed 
the  intimate  friendship  of  Cardinal  Newman  and  Cardinal  Manning,  and  these 
pages  throw  additional  and  interesting  sidelights  on  the  character  and  genius  of 
eaca  of  these  distinguished  men.  Few  '  Recollections'  of  late  years,  if  any,  furnish 
more  pleasant  reading  than  these." 

Spectator.— ■"  Likely  to  be  widely  read,  for  they  will  interest  all  readers." 

Graphic.  —  "A  book  of  remarkable  and  varied  interest — worthy  of  the  cultured 
mind  and  of  the  line  temper  of  its  distinguished  author." 


A  MEMOIR  of  ANNE  J.  CLOUGH,  Principal 

College,  Cambridge.    Ey  her  Niece,  Blan'CHE  Clough.  With 


of  Newnha 
2  Portraits,  8 
Daily  Ch>-onifle.^ 
for  her  record  of  thi 


-"The  writer  of  these  memoirs  has  fairly  earned  our 
good,  sincere,  and  tender  woman." 


rratitude 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  and  LETTERS  of 

the  Right  Hon.  JOHN  ARTHUR  ROEBUCK,  Q.C.,  M.P.    Edited  by 
Robert  Eadon  Leader.   With  2  Portraits,  demy  Svo.  i^s. 
Sheffield  Telegraph.  — "  Mr.  Leader  has  done  a  good  work.    He  has  produced  for 
he  public  a  life-hke  portrait  of  a  remarkable  public  man." 

BENIN,  the  CITY  Of  BLOOD  :  an  Account 

of  the  Benin  Exp-dition.  By  R.  H.  Bacon,  Commander  R.N.  Illustrated 
by  W.  H.  Overend.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
Standar  r*.— "  The  magic,  the  glamour,  the  strange  melancholy,  the  deadening 
influence  of  giant  forest  and  tangled  undergrowth  are  conveyed  in  these  pages  in  a 
manner  that  is  curiously  fascinating.  Commander  Bacon  succeeds  in  recalling  the 
scenes  through  which  he  h«s  passed  Higher  praise  than  this  we  could  not  give. 
His  book  is  valuable  because  it  reveals  West  Africa  to  the  untravellcd  Englishman, 
and  makes  him  acquainted  with  the  problems  which  it  is  our  Imperial  destiny  to 
work  out  in  that  rich  but  unhealthy  region." 

Daily  Mail. — "Commander  Bacon  was  Intelligence  officer  to  the  expedition, 
and  his  personal  record  of  the  advance  on  Ologbo,  of  the  fighting  in  the  bush  and  at 
the  cross  roads  and  Agagi,  of  the  capture  of  Benin,  and  of  the  horrors  of  human 
sacrifice  and  the  practice  of  Ju-ju  is  as  fascinating  as  it  evidently  is  complete  and 
accurate." 

THE  CHIPPENDALE  PERIOD  in  ENGLISH 

FURNITURE.     By  K.  Warren  Clouston.     With  200  Illustrations  by 
the  Author.     Demy  4to.  handsomely  bound,  21s.  net.     (In  conjunction  with 
Messrs.  Debenham  &  Freebody.) 
Standard.  — "  In  Mr.  Clouston's  handsome  quarto,  with   its  200  illustrations 
charmingly  drawn  by  the  author  and  admirably  reproduced,  we  have  an  attractively 
written  history  of  a  remarkable  artistic  movement  and  the  man  who  directed.  Mr. 
Clouston  has  done  his  work  thoroughly  well,  and  has  produced  a  book  which  will 
be  of  real  value,  not  only  to  the  serious  student  of  the  history  of  furniture,  but  to 
every  reader  who  wishes  to  be  well  informed  upon  a  topic  at  once  so  pleasant  and 
so  popular." 

DEDICATED  BY  SPECIAL  PERMISSION  TO  HER  MAJESTY 
THE  QUEEN. 

OLD  ENGLISH  GLASSES  :  an  Account  of 

Glass  Drinking  Vessels  in  England  from  Early  Times  to  the  End  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  By  Albert  Hartshorne,  F.S.A.  Illustrated  by 
about  70  Tinted  Plates  and  several  hundred  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Super- 
royal  4to.  £3  3s.  net. 
Times. — "  An  important  contribution  to  the  library  of  the  serious  antiquary  and 
collector." 

Daily  Chronicle. — "  Mr.  Hartshorne  has  been  fortunate  in  finding  a  subject 
about  which  literally  nothing  was  known,  even  by  would-be  connoisseurs,  and  he 
has  risen  to  the  height  of  his  opportunity  in  a  wonderful  way.    A  fortnight  ago  the 

collector  of  old  English  glasses  was  working  in  darkness  to-day  such  a  collector 

has  but  to  become  the  possessor  of  this  sumptuous  quarto  and  the  whole  sequence 
of  glass-making,  not  only  in  England  but  on  the  Continent,  from  primitive  times  to 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  is  before  him.  It  is  a  monograph  which  must  remain 
the  one  authority  on  English  glasses." 

STYLE.    By  Walter  Raleigh,  Professor  of 

English  Literature  at  University  College,  Liverpool,  Author  of"  The  English. 
Novel,"  "  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 
Speaker, — "In  our  judgment  Mr.  Raleigh's  volume  on  'Style 'is  an  amazingly 
good  and  pre-eminently  interesting  and  suggestive  book.    His  whole  treatment  of 
his  subject  is  vigorous,  manly  and  most  sensible." 

St.  James s  Gazette. — "  As  brimful  of  discerning  criticism  and  fruitful  suggestion 
as  it  is  throughout  lively  and  inspiriting.' 

BALLADS  of  the  FLEET.     By  Rennell 

Rodd,  C.B.,  C.M.G.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 


TWO  NEW  VOLUMES  OF 
"THE    SPORTSMAN'S  LIBRARY." 

Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL,  Bart. 


M.P. 


THE  REMINISCENCES  of  a  HUNTSMAN. 

By  the  Hon.  Gkantlev  F.  n  t£Y.    With  the  Original  Illustrations  by 

John  Leech,  and  several  CoiuuicJ  Plates  and  other  Illustrations  by  G.  H. 
Jalland.  Large  Svo.  handsomely  bound,  15s.  ;  Large-paper  Edition,  limited 
to  200  Copies,  42s.  net. 

THE    ART   of  DEER    STALKING.  By 

William  Scrope.  With  Frontispiece  by  Edwin  Landseer  and  9  Photo- 
gravure Plates  from  the  Original  Illustrations.  Large  8vo.  handsomely 
bound,  15s.  ;  Large-paper  Edition,  limited  to  200  Capies,  42s.  net. 


THE  NEW  NONSENSE  BOOK. 

MORE  BEASTS 

(FOB.  WORSE  CHILDREN). 

By  H.  B.  and  B.  T.  B.,  Authors  of  "  The  Bad  Child's  Book  of  Beasts. 
4to.  3s.  6d. 
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SEELET  &  CO.'S  BOOKS. 

BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF     "LIFE    AT     THE  ZOO." 

NIGHTS  with  an  OLD  GUNNER,  and  other 

Studies  of  Wild  Life.  By  C.  J.  Cornish.  With  many  Illustrations.  Large 
crown  8vo.  price  5s. 

"Interesting  both  to  sportsmen  and  nature  lovers."— Westminster  Gazette. 

IN  the  CHOIR  of  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

A  Story  of  Henry  Purcell's  Days.   By  Emma  Marshall.  With  Illustrations. 

"  The  tale  is  picturesquely  told." — 714*  Scotsman. 
11  Faithful  in  historic  colour." — Glasgow  Herald. 

IN   LINCOLN   GREEN  :  a  Merrie  Tale  of 

Robin  Hood.    By  E.  Gilliat.    Illustrated.  5s. 

11  Thoroughly  successful."— Spectator. 

"  A  very  good  story."  —Glasgow  Herald. 

"  Not  a  dull  page  from  first  to  last." — Record. 

MOUNTAIN,    STREAM,    and    COVERT  : 

Sketches  of  Country  Life  and  Sport  in  England  and  Scotland.  By 
Alexander  Innes  Shand.     Illustrated.    12s.  6d. 

**  One  of  the  most  charming  books  we  have  recently  encountered. " 

Leeds  Mercury. 

MARRIAGE  CUSTOMS  in  MANY  LANDS. 

By  H.  N.  Hutchinson.    Illustrated.    12s.  6d. 

11  Always  entertaining." — Daily  News, 
11  Admirably  illustrated." — Scotsman. 
11  Customs  extremely  curious."—  Standard. 


1TOTICE. 


THE  PORTFOLIO 

Monographs  for  rSc>7.    Price  3s.  6d.  net. 
THE  EARLIER  WORK  OF  TITIAN.    By  Claude  Phillips. 
PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS  OF  ALBRECHT  DURER.    By  Lionel 

CUST. 

"  A  very  complete  account  ol  the  great  artist's  paintings  and  drawings." 

Times. 

CROME  AND  COTMAN.    By  Laurence  Binyon. 

"  Mr.  Binyon  has  done  his  work  carefully,  and  the  volume  is  well  illustrated." 

Guardian. 

ARMOUR  IN  ENGLAND.    By  J.  Starkie  Gardner. 

"  The  '  Portfolio  '  has  rarely  produced  anything  better." — World. 
"  The  Paintings  and  Drawings  of  Albrecht  Diirer  have  been  bound  up  with  Mr. 
Cust's  previous  Monograph  on  "  The  Engravings,"  and  is  issued  at  7s.  6d.  net, 
under  the  title  of  "Albrecht  Diirer  :  a  Study  of  his  Life  and  Work." 

The  Volume  for  the  Year,  containing  more  than  120  Illustrations,  is  published  at 
16s.  net.    Cases  is.  6d.  net. 

London  :  SEELEY  &  CO.,  Limited,  38  Great  Russell  Street. 

NEW   ISSUE  OF 

STANFORD'S  COMPENDIUM 

OF 

GEOGRAPHY  &  TRAVEL. 

REWRITTEN,  AND  WITH  NEW  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
In  Twelve  Volumes,  sold  separately,  price  15s.  each. 


Now  ready,  large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  iss. 

NORTH  AMERICA : 

Vol.  I.  CANADA  and  NEWFOUNDLAND.  By 

S.  E.  Dawson,  Litt.D.  (Laval),  F.R.S.C.  With  18  Maps  and  90 
Illustrations. 

The  Volumes  already  issued  in  the  New  Series,  uniform  in 
size  and  price,  are  : — 

ASIA: 

Vol.  I.  NORTHERN  and  EASTERN  ASIA.  By 

A.  H.  Keane,  F.R.G.S.    With  8  Maps  and  91  Illustrations. 

Vol.  II.  SOUTHERN  and  WESTERN  ASIA.  By 

A.  H.  Keane,  F.R.G.S.    With  7  Maps  and  89  Illustrations. 

AUSTRALASIA : 

Vol.  I.  AUSTRALIA  and  NEW  ZEALAND.  By 

A.  R.  Wallace,  LL.D.     With  14  Maps  and  69  Illustrations. 

Vol.  II.  MALAYSIA  and  the  PACIFIC  ARCHI- 

PELAGOES.  By  F.  H.  H.  Guillemard,  M.D.  With  16  Maps 
and  47  Illustrations. 


AFRICA : 


Vol.  I.  NORTH  AFRICA.      By  A.  H.  Keane, 

F.R.G.S.    With  9  Maps  and  77  Illustrations. 

Vol.  II.  SOUTH    AFRICA.     By  A.  H.  Keane, 

F.R.G.S.    With  11  Maps  and  92  Illustrations. 

11  The  new  issue  of  *  Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel  '  is  a  pub- 
lication of  great  value,  and  contains,  in  convenient  form,  the  latest  geographical 
results  of  travel  and  research  adequately  treated.  Not  only  is  the  information  accu- 
rate, but  the  form  in  which  the  work  is  produced  is  admirable,  and  English  geogra- 
phy may  be  proud  of  such  a  series.  It  is  useful  for  educational  purposes  and  for 
reference,  and  pleasant  to  the  general  reader." — Aikenceum. 


On      Monday     next     will     be  published, 
"THE   RISE   OF   DEMOCRACY,"  by 

J.  HOLLAND  ROSE,  M.A.,  crown 
Svo.  cloth,  price  2s.  6d„  being  the  First 
Volume  of  THE  VICTORIAN  ERA 
SERIES. 

The  subsequent  Volumes  of  the  Series 
will  be  published  successively  on  the  15th 
of  each  month. 


LONDON  :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  LIMITED,  50  OLD  BAILEY. 

THE  WARWICK   LIBRARY  OF 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Edited  by  Prof.  C.  H.  HERFORD,  Examiner  in  English  to  the  University 
of  London. 

In  crown  8vo.  volumes,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Just  published. 

ENGLISH  MASQUES.    With  an  Introduction 

by  H.  A.  Evans,  M.A.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Previously  published. 

ENGLISH    PASTORALS.     With  an  Introduction  by 

E.  K.  Chambers,  B.A. 

ENGLISH  LITERARY  CRITICISM.    With  an  Intro- 

duction  by  C.  E.  Vaughan,  M.A. 

ENGLISH   ESSAYS.    With  an  Introduction  by  J.  H. 

LOBBAN,  M.A. 

ENGLISH  LYRICS,  1500—1700.   With  an  Introduction 

by  F.  J.  Carpenter,  M.A. 

London  :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Limited,  Old  Bailey. 

DOWNEY  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

TWO  NEW  NOVELS  JUST  EEADY. 

Each  in  crown  8vo.  6s. 

POOR  LITTLE  BELLA.  By  F.  C.  Philips, 
HIGH  PLAY  :  a  Comedy  off  the  Stage.  By 

George  Manville  Fenn. 

MR.  FITZGERALD  MOLLOY'S  NEW  BOOK. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  IRISH  STAGE 

With  Pictures  of  the  Irish  Capital  in  the  lEth  Century.    2  vols,  with  2  Po^; 

traits,  21s.  ,  .  .  .   i 

"  A  work  full  of  trustworthy  information  and  stocked  with  amusing  anecdotes. 

Scotsman. 


LONDON  :  EDWARD  STANFORD, 
16  AMD  27  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
Gcogr  ifhcr  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

ANOTHER'S    BURDEN.     By  James  Payi^ 

"  Pathetic',  charming,  and  absolutely  unaffected  in  its  sheer  human  sympathy." 

Speaker. 

NEW  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE. 

"  NINETY-EIGHT."   With  12  Pages  of  Illus 

trations  by  A.  D.  McCormick.  6s. 

"A  fascinating  story."— Leeds  Mercury. 
"  Told  with  great  power  and  spirit." — Spectator. 

STORIES  OF  GIBRALTAR. 

TALES  OF  THE  ROCK.  By  Mrs.  Anderson 

"  Whether  humorous  or  pathetic,  they  are  all  interesting.  The  incidents  are  n 
unnatural  or  exaggerated  ;  the  style  is  pleasing,  and  altogether  they  are  thorough 
readable." — Glasgow  Herald. 

SECOND  EDITION  OF  THE  NEW  MINING  ROMANCE. 

THE     GOLDEN     CROCODILE.      By  I 

Mortimer  Trimmer.    6s.  ,,  ... 

"  It  is  among  the  best  specimens  of  the  romance  of  Mammon,  -ivorut. 
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THE  LIMITED  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF 

CHARLES   LEVER'S   NOVELS.  With 

the.  Original  Illustrations  by  Phiz,  Cruikshank,  Luke  Fildes,  &c,  and  w| 
new  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  ... 
"  Here  is  a  new  edition  of  Lever  which  it  is  a  positive  pleasure  to  read  r 
handle  The  printing  and  get-up  are  superb.' -Westminster  Gazette. 

DOWNEY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  12  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Londcj 
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AGENCY  FOB  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  BOOK- 

*  SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

"DOOKS. — ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 


WOMEN'S  TRADES'  UNION  LEAGUE, 

Established  by  MRS.  PATERSON  in  1874. 
Office  : 

CLUB  UNION  BUILDINGS,  CLERKENWELL  ROAD,  E.C. 

Open  daily  from  10  to  I.    Also  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Fridays, 
8  to  10  P.M. 


Chairman  :  Miss  F.  ROUTLEDGE,  B.A. 
Hon.  Sec.  :   Miss  GERTRUDE  TUCKWELL. 
Secretary :  Miss  WILSON. 
Organizers  :  Mrs.  MARLAND-BRODIE,  Miss  BARRY. 
Treasurer :  Miss  MONCK. 


Membership  of  the  League  consists  in  paying  an  annual  subscription 
to  the  funds  of  the  Society.  These  funds  are  applied  to  office  ex- 
penses and  the  promotion  of  organization  among  women,  to  watching 
Legislation,  and  to  social  work. 


B 


OBJECTS. 

A.  ORGANIZATION.  On  invitation  from  affiliated  Societies  or 
Trades  Councils,  the  League  sends  organizers  to  any  London  or 
provincial  district  to  form  new,  or  strengthen  existing,  Trades 
Unions. 

LEGISLATION.  The  League  has  a  membership  of  over  20,000 
women  Trade-Unionists,  and  acts  as  their  agent  in  making  repre- 
sentations to  Government  authorities  or  Parliamentary  Committees 
with  regard  to  their  legislative  requirements.  Complaints  as  to 
grievances  and  breaches  of  Factory  and  Public  Health  Legislation 
are  investigated  by  the  League,  and  referred  to  the  proper  quarters, 
over  100  having  been  dealt  with  last  year  in  this  way. 

SOCIAL  WORK.  The  League  arranges  entertainments  and  forms 
clubs  among  working  women.  The  Paterson  Working  Girls'  Club 
meets  weekly  at  the  League  Offices,  which  are  also  a  house  of  call 
for  women  for  purposes  of  inquiry,  complaint,  and  information. 


THE   CROWN   REEF  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED,  JOHANNESBURG. 

DIRECTORS'   MONTHLY  REPORT. 

The  Directors  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  the  following  Report  on  the  work- 
ing operations  of  the  Company  for  September,  1897,  which  shows  a  Total  Profit  of 
£22,958  9s.  nd.  : — 

EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 
120  Stamp  Mill  and  Cyanide  Works  .   15,953  Tons  Milled. 

EXPENDITURE. 

Cost 

To  Mining  Expenses   .£11,043    9  g 

„  Transport     ,,    322  16  o 

„  Milling        „    2,208    5  2 

„  Cyanide       „    ,,890   9  10 

„  Slimes  „    I(3o4    3  6 

,,  General  Charges  ..       ..  ..       r#        3,182    o  o 

Mine  Development    730  15  7 

£20,681  19  10 

„  Profit  for  Month   22,958    9  11 

£43,640   9  9 

REVENUE. 

By  Gold  Accounts —  Value 
>>  6,599*273  fine  ozs.  from  120  Stamp  Mill       ..       ..       ..       .,  £27,806  14  8 

,,  3,001  '865  fine  ozs.  from  120  Stamp  Cyanide  Works  ..  12,574  1  ° 
»  775>854  fine  ozs.  from  120  Stamp  Slimes  Works   3,25914  1 

£43,640    9  9 

The  Tonnage  mined  for  month  was    18,893  'ons 

Less  quantity  added  to  stock    ..  55 

18,838  „ 

Less  waster  ock  sorted  out   2,885 

Milled  Tonnage    15,953 

The  total  yield  per  ton  of  fine  Gold  on  the  Milled  Tonnage  basis 
was  13  dwts.  o'226  grs. 

H.  R.  NETHERSOLE,  Secretary. 
Head  Office,  Johannesburg,  9th  October,  1897. 


BONANZA,  LIMITED. 

CAPITAL     ....  ^200,000. 

September  1897. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 

EXPENDITURE  for  4,717  Tons. 


Mining    ..       . . 
Sorting  and  Crushing.. 
Milling  .. 
Cyaniding 

Slimes     ..        ..       ..  .. 

General  Expenses 
Extraordinary  general  Expenses 


Development  Redemption 
Nett  Profit 


REVENUE. 
MILL  GOLD: 

Gold  won  5,3io'6o  ozs.  at  70s   ..        £18,587    2  o 

Plus  amount  received   in   excess  of  Book 

entries  tor  August    ..        ..       ..  ..              588    3  9 

CYANIDE  GOLD: 

Gold  won  2,703*8  ozs.  at  70s.    ..        ..  ..           9,463    6  o 


£ 

S. 

d. 

3i°47 

6 

0 

5°i 

7 

8 

1,182 

7 

2 

J,  '55 

6 

5 

344 

IX 

9 

98 

17 

1 

389 

3 

2 

6,778 

10 

3 

.  2,240 

11 

6 

9,019 

10 

9 

.  19,619 

X 

0 

£28,638 

11 

9 

s.  d. 


io.^S    5  9 


Total  (£6  is.  5'i2d.  per  ton) 


£28,638  11  9 


FURTHER  EXPENDITURE.— (On  Capital  Account.) 

Auxiliary  Engine    ..   

Air  Engine       ..  ..   

Buildings 

Cyanide  Plant  ..       ..       ■■  ..   

Develcpment     . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       .  •       . .       . , 

New  Boiler 

Pneuma  Destructor    ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  .. 

Shaft   

Slimes  Dam       

Slimes  Plant     ..       ..  .. 

Water  Service  . .       . .        . .       . .       . .       . . 


£53  o  o 
189  10  o 
154    7  1 
219    6  7 
1,738    o  1 
800 
300    o  o 
34    6  10 
9  19  3 
1,436  1  o 
83  18  11 


£4,226    9  9 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  above  shows  :— 

Income  ..       ..       ..   £28,638  11    9  equal  to  £6    1    5*12  per  ton  milled. 

Expenditure    ..       ..        6,778  19    3       ,,  18    8'9i  ,, 


Gross  Profit..  ..  £21,859  12  6 
Less  Written  off  for 

Redemption       ..        2,240  11  6 


Balance — Nett  Profit  £19,619    1  o 


£4  12    8'2I  „ 
096  ,, 
£4    3    2  21  per  ton 


FRANCIS  SPENCER,  Manager. 

THE  FERREIRA  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 
Capital  (fully  issued),  £90,000. 

Johannesburg,  15th  October,  1897. 
The  Directors  beg  to  submit  the  following  Report  on  the  Working  Operations  of 
the  Company  for  the  Quarter  ending  30th  September,  1897  :  — 

EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 
Working  Expenditure. 
Mining  Expenses    ..       ..       .  .       ..       ..       £28,819  I3  6 

Development  Redemption  32,092  tons  at  5s.    . .  8,023    °  0 

 £36,842  13  6 

Transport  Expenses. .        ..       ..       ..  ,.       ..  578  17  10 

Reduction  Expenses. .       ..       ..       ..       ..        ..  ••  5,047    o  7 

£42,468  11  11 

Profit  for  Quarter                                                                         88,694    1  10 

£131,162  13  9 

Revenue. 

Gold  Account                                                                             £88,891  18  o 

Cyanide  Works — Profit  on  Working     ..       ..        ..       ..                  24,839  18  11 

Concentrates  Sold    ..       ..                                             ..       ..         17,430  16  10 

£131,162  13  9 

General  Charges   ..       ..  £4,670  14    5  )  Distributed  over  Mining,  Transport,  and 
Maintenance         . .       . .    4,477  19    7  J               Reduction  Accounts.  &c. 
Mine  Development  Account   £8,194  16  ° 

CAPITAL  EXPENDITURE. 

Machinery  and  Plant        ..    £11,494    4  2 

Buildings   3,051  16  2 

Permanent  Works                                                              ..  4,231  19  4 

£18,777  19  8 
D.  C.  MATURIN,  Secretary. 

ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING  COMPANY, 
Limited. 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C,  November  io,  1897. 

The  Association  of  Mines  of  the  South  African  Republic  have  cabled  to  their 
London  Agents,  the  Robinson  South  African  Banking  Company,  Limited,  that  for 
the  month  of  October  an  output  amounting  to  52,035  ozs.  was  obtained  by 
the  following  Companies  : — 

ROODEPOORT  UNITED  MAIN  REEF.  MEYER  AND  CHARLTON. 
PRINCESS  ESTATE.  VAN  RYN.  GEORGE  GOCH  (AMALGAMATED). 
WEMMER.  LAN  GLAAGTE  ESTATE.  BLOCK  B  LANGLAAGTE 
ESTATE.  LANCASTER.  NEW  MIDAS  ESTATE.  PORGES  RAND- 
FONTEIN.  NORTH  RANDFONTEIN.  WEST  RAND.  VAN  RYN 
WEST.  MARIE  LOUISE. 

This  compares  with  49,586  ozs.  in  the  preceding  month. 
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The  Subscription  List  ivill  Open  on  MONDAY,  the  loth  inst.,  and  Close  at  or 
before  Four  p.m.,  on  TUESDAY,  the  16th  inst.,  for  Toivn,  and  WEDNESDAY, 
the  17th  inst.,  for  Country. 


The  LONDON   and  MIDLAND   BANK  (Limited)  is  authorized  to  receive  Subscriptions  for  the  under- 
mentioned Shares. 


THE  ffi 


{Incorporated  tinder  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1893.) 


SHARE  CAPITAL  - 


Divided  into  350,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each,  of  which  250,000  Shares  are  now  offered  for  Public  Subscription. 
Payable  :— 2s,  Gti*  on  Application  ;  7s»  BcS*  on  Allotment  ,*  10s„  three  months  aftep 

Allotment.     Total,  £1. 


DIRECTORS. 

r  WM.  J.  INGRAM,  Bart.,  1S9  Strand,  W.G.  (Chairman  Illus- 
trated London  News,  Limited). 

WILBERFORCE  BRYANT,  Esq.,  Stoke  Park,  Slough,  Bucks. 

JOHN  DAWSON,  Esq.,  25  Harrington  Gardens,  S.W.  (Managing 
Director,  Bank  of  Tarapaca  and  London,  Limited). 

HERBERT  DE  LA  RUE,  Esq.,  The  Lodge,  Six  Mile  Bottom, 
Cambridgeshire. 

HARRY    DEWHURST,  Esq.,  of   Messrs.  G.  &  R.  Dewhurst, 
Spinners  and  Manufacturers,  Great  Marlboro'  Street,  Manchester. 

AGENT    IN  PARIS. 

II.  FALCON,  Esq.,  Engineer,  31  Boulevard  St.  Germain,  Paris. 

BANKERS. 

THE  LONDON    AND   MIDLAND    BANK    (Limited),  Head 
Office,  52  Cornhill,  E.C. ,  and  Branches. 


SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.    WILSON,  BRISTOWS,    &  CARPMAEL,    1  Copthall 
Buildings,  E.C. 

AUDITORS. 

Messrs.  PRICE,  WATERHOUSE,  &  CO.,  44  Gresham  Street,  E.C. 
BROKERS. 

London— Messrs.  HAGGARD,    HALE,  &  PIXLEY,  26  Austin 
Erin  rs,  E  C. 

Liverpool.— Messrs.  NEILSON  &  GRAVES,  Liverpool  and  London 

Chambers,  Exchange. 
Manchester— Messrs.    FERNYHOUGH  &  ASHE,    14  Cross 

Street. 

Leeds— Messrs.  JOHN  REDMAYNE,  7%  and  70  Albion  Street. 
Halifax— Messrs.  MEWBURN  &  BARKER,  Crossley  Street. 

SECRETARY. 

WM.  H.  J.  GALBRAITH,  Esq. 

TEMPORARY  OFFICES. 

24  and  25  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The  Company  is  formed  to  acquire  and  develop  certain  patents,  as  hereafter 
specified  ;  to  build  looms  or  other  machines,  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  textile 
fabrics  of  any  description,  to  grant  licences  on  royalty,  to  let  on  hire  or  on  royalty 
or  to  sell  looms  or  other  machines,  to  form  subsidiary  companies,  and  to  deal  with 
the  foreign  patents. 

The  inventions,  the  British,  French,  and  Belgian  patents  for  which  have  been 
secured  by  the  Company,  are  not  simoly  improvements  on  the  loom  now  generally 
in  use.  The  new  loom  is  built  on  different  principles  altogether,  and  marks  an 
almost  incalculable  advance  in  the  textile  industry,  and  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  its  introduction  will  revolutionise  the  whole  weaving  trade. 

The  Patents  are  as  follows  : — 

UNITED  KINGDOM. 

No.  11,532,  dated  7th  July,  1891,  granted  to  Levi  Eddy  Salisbury. 
No.  21,350,  dated  6th  November,  1S94,  granted  to  John  Millar. 
Nos.  3,220-2,  dated  6th  February,  1397,  Protected.    Complete  Specifications 
filed. 

FRANCE. 

No.  214,708,  dated  7th  July,  1891,  granted  to  Levi  Eddy  Salisbury. 
No.  242,662,  dated  6th  November,  1894,  granted  to  John  Millar. 

BELGIUM. 

"No.  95,542,  dated  7th  July,  1891,  granted  to  Levi  Eddy  Salisbury 
jgNo.  112,570,  dated  6th  November,  1894,  granted  to  John  Millar. 

Any  subsequent  improvements  and  additions  which  may  be  made  by  the  inventors 
(so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  above  countries)  will  also  become  the  property  of  the 
Company,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  entered  into  with  the  Patentees. 

Messrs.  Haseltine,  Lake  &Co.,  the  Patent  Agents,  have  made  a  search  as  to  any 
prior  British  Patents  affecting  the  Patents  already  granted,  and  their  Report  has 
been  laid  before  Mr.  J.  Fletcher  Moulton,  Q.C.,  and  his  opinion  is  as  follows  :  — 

"Upon  the  information  put  before  me,  I  am  of  opinion  thn  these  Letters  Patent 
are  good  and  valid,  and  that  they  adequately  protect  the  machine  for  making  the 
new  fabric  which  has  been  shown  to  me. 

"J.  FLETCHER  MOULTON,  Temple. 

"  February  24th,  1897." 

Following  the  advice  of  several  large  manufacturers  it  was  arranged  that  Pro- 
fessor Beaumont,  of  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  should  examine  the  machine, 
an    after  doing  so  he  has  written  the  following  Report  :— 

Leeds,  23  February,  1897. 

THE  MILLAR  LOOM. 

Gentlemen,— As  a  result  of  an  examination  of  the  above  loom  whilst  at  work,  and 
also  of  a  comparison  of  the  fabrics  it  is  capable  of  producing  with  those  made  in  the 
ordinary  loom,  I  have  to  report  as  follows  : — 

1st.  That  the  loom  is  capable  of  making  a  new  style  of  fabric,  one  possessing  the 
qualities  of  both  a  knitted  and  woven  structure,  which,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  of 
weaving  goes,  has  not  been  accomplished  before. 

2nd.  The  construction  of  the  loom  is  such  as  to  admit  of  variety  of  pattern  being 
produced  by  the  arrangement  of  coloured  yarn,,  with  similar  results  and  modifica- 
tions of  them  as  may  be  obtained  by  the  common  system  of  weaving. 


3rd.  An  idea  of  its  immense  productive  capacity  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact 
that  at  the  time  of  my  visit  it  was  weaving  a  texture  containing  124  threads  in  a 
square  inch  at  the  rate  of  140  yards  in  10  hours,  and  this  was  not  by  any  means 
the  highest  speed  at  which  it  might  be  run.  If  this  fabric  had  to  be  woven  in  the 
ordinary  power  loom  the  turn-out  per  day  of  10  hours  would  not  be  more  than 
23  yards.  ,  _ 

4th.  The  loom  is  simple  in  construction,  mny  be  easily  minded,  runs  smoothly, 
and  occupies  only  a  small  amount  of  floor  space,  being  compactly  built. 

5th.  The  tension  and  friction  put  upon  the  yarns  in  weaving  are  not  nearly  so 
great  as  those  applied  when  using  heddles  or  heald  shafts,  so  that  tenderer  yarns 
might  be  used  than  in  the  ordinary  loom. 

6th.  In  my  opinion  there  is  undoubtedly  an  important  field  for  the  Millar  Loom, 
for  it  is  possible  to  use  it  successfully  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen,  worsted, 
cotton,  and  linen  fabrics.  For  army  cloths,  meltons.  _  beavers,  and  hard  felted 
goods,  it  gives  a  structure  which  for  firmness  and  wearing  qualities  is  quite  equal 
to  that  got  by  the  ordinary  routine  of  weaving.  In  addition  I  consider  that  new 
types  of  fancy  textures  may  be  developed  in  the  loom  in  worsted,  fine  woollen 
and  cotton  yarns  for  suitings,  trouserings,  coatings,  dress  and  mantle  fabrics. 

ROBERTS  BEAUMONT, 
Professor  of  Textile   Industries,  Inspector  of  Textile  Schools  for  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute  ;  Author  of  "  Colour  in  Woven  Design,"  '  Woollen  and 
Worsted  Cloth  Manufacture,"  "  Woven  Fabrics  at  the  World's  Fair,"  &c,  Sc. 

Owing  to  the  high  position  occupied  by  Professor  Beaumont,  the  opinion  expressed 
in  this  report  has  naturally  had  great  weight  with  the  Directors. 

From  the  above  report  it  will  be  gathered  that  the  chief  advantages  of  this  loom 
are — 

(1)  Its  enormous  rapidity  of  production  as  compared  with  the  old  loom. 

(2)  The  great  saving  in  labour— the  Millar  loom,  notwithstanding  its  much  greater 
outrun,  only  requiring  the  same  attendance  as  the  old  power  loom.  This  represents 
a  saving  of  83  per  cent,  in  labour. 

A  further  point  of  importance  is  the  saving  in  cost  of  power,  which  may  be  put  at 
50  per  cent,  at  least,  the  new  loom  requiring  not  more  than  i  horse-power  to  drive  it 
at  full  speed.  1  .  , 

The  loom  has  been  running  in  London  for  several  months,  and  has  been  examineu 
by  many  experts,  including  some  of  the  largest  manufacturers,  with  their  engineers 
and  foremen,  and  they  report  most  favourably  on  the  practical  utility  of  the  inven- 
tion, and  state  their  opinion  that  it  has  a  great  future  before  it.  Many  ot  tnem  nave 
expressed  their  intention  of  working  the  new  looms  as  soon  as  the  Company  is  in  a 
position  to  supply  them.  ,     l-  v„„. 

Messrs.  G.  Blackburn  &  Sons  (Limited)  of  Nottingham,  a  firm  of  the  highest 
standing,  have  been  entrusted  with  the  work  of  manufacturing  the  first  machines 
They  will  make  all  the  necessary  arrangements  to  turn  out  the  looms  required  vmtt 
celerity.  The  Company  is  in  no  way  bound  to  this  or  any  other  firm,  ana  may,  it 
considered  advisable,  manufacture  their  own  looms. 

The  original  Millar  loom  may  now  be  examined  'at  work  between  the  hours  of 
11.30  A.M.  and  1.0  p.m.,  or  2.30  p.m.  and '4.0  P.M.,  at  122  Great  Satfron  Hill, 
Farringdon  Street,  E.C.   ,        -  ,  .      ,    •  •, 

As  the  loom  is  adapted  for  use  in  making  cloth,  ladies  dress- abnc*,  ba,7e  sa  l- 
cloth,  tarpaulins,  flannel,  &c,  &c,  its  scope  is  so  great  that  ,s  quite  impossible  to 
give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  business  open  to  the  Company,  but  the  following 
statistics  may  be  some  guide  to  intending  subscribers. 
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EXPORTS  OF  BRITISH  TEXTILE  MANUFACTURES. 
Year  ending  31  December,  1896. 
(Extracted  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns.) 

Yards  Value 

Linen  Piece  Goods  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..     168,819,400  £  3,539,359 

Sailcloths    5.334.5°°  225,733 

Woollen  Tissues,  Heavys  ..       ..  50,162,500 
Lights    ..       ..  31,033,500 
Worsted  Tissues,  Coatings. .       ..  24,718,800 
Stuffs      ..  112,110,600 

Flannels   ..       ..        12,735,500  412,840 

Carpets      ..        ..       ..  ..  8,284,300  878,430 

Blankets,  pairs  ..       1,579,738  —  586,533 

Cotton  Piece  Goods  . .    ..     5,220,398,000  51,224,396 

Jute  Piece  Goods      ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       257,137,700  2,269,797 

Silk  or  Satin  Broadstuffs    ..       ..       ..       ..  3,361,632  402,250 


25,400  14,641,232 


Grand  Total  yards   5,874,096,432 1  ,.. 

Blankets,  pairs      ..     _   1,579,738  }  A74'  '57 

N.B. — Sundry  minor  items  not  included. 

POWER  LOOMS 
Employed  in  United  Kingdom.  — 1890. 
In  weaving  Woollens. .       ..       ..       ..  64,115 

Worsteds  67,391 

Flax  ..       ..       ..  48,714 

Hemp  ..       ..        ..  516 

Cotton    ..       ..       ..       ..  615,714 

Unclassified     ..       ..       ..  26,039 


Total     ..       ..       ..  822,489 

The  last  year  for  which  any  particulars  of  the  weaving  looms  in  use  can  be  ascer- 
tained is  189D,  but  competent  judges  estimate  the  number  now  working  at  not  less 
than  one  million  (r, 000, 000). 

The  Inventors  of  the  Millar  Loom  have  so  far  mainly  concentrated  their  energies 
on  weaving  woollen  and  worsted  fabrics,  the  looms  already  built  being  adapted  for 
this  purpose,  but  if  attention  is  directed  solely  to  the  woollen  and  worsted  industry — 
the  one  in  which  the  Company's  loom  ought  to  effect  the  greatest  economy — the 
above  figures  show  that  in  1800  no  less  than  131,506  looms  were  working,  and  that 
in  1896  198,025,400  yards  of  Tissues,  of  the  declared  value  of  ^14,641,232,  were  ex- 
ported. There  are  no  available  statistical  tables  which  show  the  amount  of  the 
production  of  the  textile  factories  of  the  country,  and  it  is  thus  impossible  to  give  a 
return  showing  the  actual  home  consumption,  but  it  maybe  confidently  asserted  that 
in  woollens  and  kindred  textiles  it  equals  the  export. 

From  these  particulars  it  will  be  readily  gathered  what  an  unlimited  field  there  is 
for  the  Company's  operations. 

PROFITS.  —  In  order  to  obviate  to  a  large  extent  the  expenditure  of  capital 
necessary  to  replace  the  r  Id  looms  by  the  new,  the  Company  proposes  to  let  the 
machines  to  manufacturers  on  royalty,  on  the  basis  that  half  the  saving  in  produc- 
tion due  to  the  use  of  the  new  loom  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Company.  The  Directors 
may,  however,  decide  hereafter  to  fix  the  royalty  on  each  loom  at  a  yearly  sum,  or 
on  any  other  principle  which  may  be  deemed  most  advantageous  to  the  Company. 

Manufacturers  in  the  English  heavy  woollen  districts  state  that,  in  their  opinion, 
the  saving  which  will  result  from  the  use  of  the  Millar  Loom  will  be  from  2d.  to  6d. 
per  yard,  according  to  the  material.  If  a  saving  of  3d.  per  yard  is  taken  as  a  fair 
average,  the  profit  to  be  derived  by  the  Company  for  every  500  Millar  Looms  used 
in  this  branch  of  the  trade  will  be  as  follows  :  — 

500  Millar  Looms,  each  turning  out  a  minimum  production  of  500  yards  per  week, 
or  13,000,000  yards  per  annum,  at  ijd.  per  yard  royalty  =  ,£81,250,  or  23  per  cent, 
on  the  total  cipital. 

From  inquiries  made  ;n  the  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  Huddersf.eld  Districts  amongst 
manufacturers  who  have  inspected  the  loom,  the  Directors  anticipate  placing  500 
looms  in  these  districts  alone.  Later  on  the  Directors  will  turn  their  attention  to 
the  adaptation  of  the  loom  for  work  in  other  classes  of  goods,  including  tarpaulins, 
sailcloths,  &c,  in  which  goods  they  anticipate  making  large  profits,  as  the  Millar 
Looms  can  be  made  to  weave  up  to  any  width,  without  detriment  to  the  texture  of 
the  fabric. 

The  patent  rights  for  France  and  Belgium  possessed  by  the  Company  are  also 
considered  very  valuable  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  trade  in  these  countries, 
and  it  is  intended  either  to  sell  them  outright  or  to  form  subsidiary  Companies  to 
work  them.    In  either  case  they  should  form  very  valuable  assets. 

PURCHASE  PRICE.  -The  purchase  price  for  the  patent  rights  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  Franc,  and  Belgium  has  been  fixed  by  the  Vendors,  the  City  of  London 
Trading  Syndicate  (Limited),  (who  are  the  promoters  and  who  make  a  profit  on  the 
sale),  at  ,6285,000,  payable  in  cash  or  Shares  or  cash  and  Shares  as  provided  by  the 
contract  for  sale  mentioned  below,  under  which  the  first  ,£40,000  resulting  from  the 
public  subscription  of  Shares  will  be  appropriated  as  working  capital  of  the  Com- 
pany. The  Vendors  pay  all  expenses  of  whatsoever  kind  up  to  and  including  the 
first  general  allotment  of  Shares. 

Sir  Wm.  J.  Ingram  and  Messrs.  Wilberforce  Bryant,  Herbert  de  la  Rue,  John 
Da  wson  and  Harry  Drwhurst  as  Shareholders  in  the  Vendor  Syndicate  are 
interested  in  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  to  the  Company,  and  the  said  Sir  Wm. 
J.  Ingram  is  also  interested  in  the  profits  arifing  from  the  sale  to  the  Vendor 
Syndicate. 

The  following  Contracts  have  been  entered  into  :— (1)  Dated  5th  March,  1S97, 
between  E.  H.  Hale  and  the  City  of  London  Trading  Syndicate,  Limited  ;  (2) 
dated  6th  May,  1897,  between  the  same  parties  ;  (3)  dated  oth  November,  1897. 
between  the  same  parties;  (4)  dated  icth  November,  i8q7,  between  the  City  of 
London  Trading  Syndicate  (Limited)  and  W.  H.  J.  Galbraith  on  behalf  of  the 
Millar  Loom  Company  (Limited). 

Contracts  have  also  been  entered  into  by  the  Vendors,  in  connexion  with  the 
acquisition  of  the  Patents  and  during  the  formation  of  the  Company,  including 
arrangements  relating  to  the  subscription  of  a  portion  of  the  capital,  and  some  or  all 
of  these  may  technically  be  Contracts  within  the  meaning  of  Section  38  of  the  Com- 
panies Act  of  1867,  but  the  Company  is  not  a  party  to  any  of  them,  and  applicants 
for  Shares  will  be  deemed  to  have  waived  all  rights  to  be  supplied  with  particulars 
thereof,  whether  under  the  above-mentioned  Section  or  otherwise,  and  allotments 
will  only  be  made  on  this  express  condition. 

It  is  intended  to  make  an  application  in  due  course  to  the  London  Stock 
Exchange  for  an  official  settlement  and  quotation  for  the  Shares  of  the  Company. 

Applications  for  Shares  should  be  made  on  the  Form  accompanying  the  Prospectus, 
and  be  sent  to  the  Company's  Bankers  with  the  amount  payable  on  application.  If 
no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full,  and  where  the  number  of 
Shares  allotted  is  less  than  the  number  applied  for,  the  balance  will  be  applied 
towards  the  instalment  due  on  allotment. 

Copies  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association,  and  of  the  Contracts 
above  mentioned,  the  report  of  Messrs.  Haseltine,  Lake,  &  Co.,  and  the  case  for  and 
opinion  of  Mr.  J.  Fletcher  Moulton,  Q.C.,  can  be  inspected  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Company. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  for  Shares  can  be  obtained  at  the  Offices 
of  the  Company,  or  from  its  Bankers,  Brokers,  or  Solicitors. 
London,  November  12,  1897. 


This  Form  can  be  filled  in  and  forwarded  to  the  Banle-s,  w'.th  cheque  for  2s.  6d. 
per  Share  applied  for. 

THE   MILLAR   LOOM   COMPANY  (Limited). 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  SHARES. 
To  the  Directors  of  the  Millar  Loom  Company  (Limited). 

Gentlemen, — Having  paid  to  the  Company's  Bankers  the  sum  of  £  , 

being  a  deposit  of  2s.  6d.  per  Share  on  Shares  of  £1  each  in  the  above- 
named  Company,  I  request  you  to  allot  me  that  number  of  Shares  upon  the  terms  of 
the  Company's  Prospectus,  dated  12th  November,  1897,  and  I  hereby  agree  to  accept 
the  same,  or  any  smaller  number  that  may  be  allotted  to  me,  and  to  make  the 
remaining  payments  in  respect  thereof  at  the  dates  specified  in  the  said  Prospectus  ; 
and  I_  declare  that  I  waive  all  right  to  any  further  notice  or  particulars  of  Contracts 
than  is  contained  in  the  said  Prospectus. 

Name  (in  full)  

Address  (in  full)  

Description  

Dated  1897. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1 803. — 1  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C. ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  &  47  Chancery 
Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  £1, 200,000.  Paid-up,  .£300,000.  Total  Funds 
over  £1, 500,000.  E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 

IN VESTED  FUNDS  .... 


£27.000,000. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

*-*  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH.  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
NAPLES.  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

Manaom-  J  R  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices: 

managers.    \  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON,  &  CO.  I   Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Crosb,  S.W. 

PLEASURE  CRUISE  TO  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

The  ORIENT  COMPANY  will  despatch  their  steamship  GARONNE.  3,001  tons  register, 
s.ooo  horse  power,  from  London,  on  the  8th  Januarv.  for  a  TWO  MONTHS'  CRUISE,  visiting 
TENFRIFFF.  B'ARBA  TiOS,  T  R I N I O  4  D.  GRENADA,  MARTINIQUE,  ST.  LUCIA, 
SANTA  CRUZ,  JAMAICA.  BERMUDA,  MADEIRA,  arriving  back  in  London  10th  March. 

Winter  afloat  in  th^  West  Indies  is  most  like  a  glorious  summer,  and  at  such  a  time — when 
yachts  and  steam  launches  are  laid  up  at  home—the  trip  should  be  taken. 

.  ( F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

managers,  -j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  f      Fenchurch  Avenue. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C,  or  to  the 
West  End  Branch  Oitice,  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

P.  and  0.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

GIBRALTAR,    MALTA,   BRINDISI,  EGYPT,) 

ADEN,  BOMBAY,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY,  \  every  week. 

STRAITS.  CHINA,  and  JAPAN   ) 

MARSEILLES,  ALEXANDRIA,  CALCUTTA,  MADRAS, ) 
COLOMBO,  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  and  TAS-  \  every  fortnight. 

MANIA   ) 

VENICE  and  BRINDISI  to  ALEXANDRIA  and  the  EAST   every  three  weeks. 
CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 
For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company's  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.  1  or 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 

MEDOC-VIN  ORDINAIRE.       Boptr D£eBnots. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.  The 
quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  14s«  Ss. 
at  much  higher  prices. 


ST 


.  ESTEPHE 

SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from  17s. 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  us 
in  London  and  the  Provinces,  gives  us  additional  confidence 
in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 


Ss.  6d. 


3  Dozen  Bottles  or  ft  Dosen  Pint*  Delivered  Carriage  Paid 
to  any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  Is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great 

Britain  to  equal  them  in  value. 
General  Price  List  Free  by  Post. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 
WIHE  MERCHANTS, 

LSVERPOOL  :  37  North  John  St.   Manchester  :  26  Market  St. 

THE 

SURGICAL   AID  SOCIETY. 

Chief  Office— SALISBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


PresiWenl-THE  RIGHT  HON.   THE  EARL  OF  ABERDEEN. 


The  SURGICAL  AID  SOCIETY  supplies  Trusses,  Elastic  Stock- 
ings, Crutches,  Artificial  Limbs,  Artificial  Eyes,  £rv.,  and  every  other 
description  of  mechanical  support  to  the  poor,  without  limit  as  to  locality 
or  disease. 

FOURTEEN  BRANCHES  have  been  ESTABLISHED  in  the  PROVINCES. 
Water  Beds  and  Invalid  Chairs  and  Couches  are  Lent  to  the 
Afflicted  upon  the  Recommendation  of  Subscribers. 

Over  23,000  Appliances  given  in  1897. 

OVER  270  PATIENTS  ARE  RELIEVED  EVERY  WEEK. 

Annual  Subscription  of  ios.  6d.,  or  Life  Subscription  of  5  Guineas,  entitles  to  Two 
Recommendations  per  annum  ;  the  number  of  Letters  increasing  in  proportion  to 
amount  of  contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will  be 
thankfully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  or  by 
the  Secretary,  at  the  Office  of  the  Society. 

RICHARD  C.  TRESIDDER,  Secretary. 

W.  THACKER  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS  &  EXPORTERS, 

2  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.C,  will  be  pleased  to  consider  MSS.  in 
General  Literature  with  a  view  to  publication  in  book  form. — Address,  "  Publishing 
Department,"  W.  Thacker  &  Co.,  2  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Also  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Simla.    Established  1819. 
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RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S  LIST 

OF   STANDARD  WORKS. 


BY  DR.  MOMMSEN. 

THE  HISTORY  of  ROME,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 

the  Period  of  its  Decline.  By  Professor  Theodor  Mommsen.  Translated 
by  William  Purdie  Dickson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  formerly  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised,  and 
embodying  all  the  most  recent  Alterations  and  Additions  made  by  Dr. 
Mommsen.    In  5  vols,  crown  8vo.  (each  sold  separately,  7s.  6d.),  37s.  6d. 

Also  an  ABRIDGED  EDITION,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Colleges. 
By  C.  Bryans  and  F.  J.  R.  Hendy.    i  vol.  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  ROMAN  PROVINCES,  from  the 


Time  of  Ca?sar  to  that  of  Diocletian.  By  Professor  Mommsen. 
by  Dr.  \V.  P.  Dickson.    2  vols,  demy  8vo.  with  10  Maps,  36s. 


Translate! 


BY  PROFESSOR  DUNCKER. 

THE  HISTORY  of  GREECE,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 

the  Suppression  of  the  Messenian  Rebellion.  From  the  German  of  Professor 
Max  Duncker.  Demy  8vo.  (Uniform  in  size  with  "  The  History  of  Anti- 
quity.") Vol.  I.  Translated  by  S.  F.  Alleyne.  15s.  Vol.  II.  Translated 
by  S.  F.  Alleyne  and  Dr.  Evelyn  Abbott.  15s. 

BY  SIR  W.  BESANT  AND  PROFESSOR  PALMER. 

THE  HISTORY  of  JERUSALEM.     By  Sir  Walter 


Besant,  M.A.,  and  E. 
bridge.    Third  Edition. 


H.  Palmer,  M.A.,  late  Professor  of  Arabic,  Cam- 
Large  crown  Svo.  with  Map,  7s.  6d. 


BY  PROFESSOR  GINDELY. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR. 


By 


Anton  Gindely.  Translated  by  Professor  Andrew  Ten  Brock.  2  vols 
large  crown  8vo.  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  24s. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CREASY. 

THE  FIFTEEN  DECISIVE  BATTLES  of  the  WORLD. 

By  Sir  Edward  Creasy,  late  Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon.  Thirty-seventh 
Edition.  With  Plans.  Crown  8vo.  canvas  boards,  is.  4d.  ;  in  ornamental 
cloth  binding,  with  red  edges,  2S.  Also  a  LIBRARY  EDITION,  8vo.  with 
Plans,  7s.  6d. 

BY  MR.  JAMES. 

THE  NAVAL  HISTORY  of  GREAT  BRITAIN,  from 

the  Declaration  of  War  by  France  in  1793  to  the  Accession  of  George  TV.  By 
William  James.  With  a  Continuation  of  the  History  to  the  Battle  of 
Navarino.  By  Capt.  Chamier.  6  vols,  crown  8vo.  with  12  Portraits  on 
Steel,  42s. 

BY  M.  THIERS. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  GREAT  FRENCH  REVOLU- 

TION,  173^-1801.  By  Adolphe  Thiers.  Translated  by  Frederick 
Shoberl.  With  50  fine  Engravings  and  Portraits  of  the  most  Eminent 
Pers-nages  ensa^ed  in  the  Revolution,  engraved  by  \V.  Greatbatch.  A  New 
and  Revised  Edition.    In  5  vols,  demy  Svo.  45s. 


THE 


THE  FOURTH  EARL  OF  ORFORD. 

LETTERS  of  HORACE  WALPOLE. 


Edited  by 


Peter  Cunningham,  F.S.A.  9  vols,  demy  Svo.  with  50  Illustrations  on 
Steel,  £5  5s.  Hand-made  Paper  Edition  with  67  Illustrations  on  Steel, 
cloth,  £10  10s.  ;  vellum,  £12  12s. 

MR.  FITZGERALD'S  LETTERS. 

LETTERS  of  EDWARD  FITZGERALD  to  FANNY 

KEMBLF.  (1871-188)).  Edited  by  William  Aldis  Wright,  D.C.L.  Small 
crown  8vo.  with  Portraits  of  Mrs.  Kemble  and  Edward  Fitzgerald  engraved 
on  Steel,  6s. 

JANE  AUSTEN. 

UNPUBLISHED    LETTERS    of    JANE  AUSTEN. 


Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  late 
large  crown  Svo.  with  Frontispieces,  24s. 


Lord  Braijoukne.    2  vols 


Eighth 


Crown 


BY  WILLIAM  POWELL  FRITH,  R.A. 

REMINISCENCES  of  W.  P.  FRITH,  R.A. 

Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

BY  SIDNEY  COOPER,  R.A. 

MY  LIFE.    By  Thomas  Sidney  Cooper,  R.A. 

8vo.  with  Portrait,  6s. 

BY  JOHN  TIMBS,  F.S.A. 

THE    LIVES  Of   PAINTERS  :    Hogarth,   Sir  Joshua 

Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Fuseli,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Turner.  By  John 
Timbs,  F.S.A.    Crown  8vo.  with  Portraits.  6s. 

BY  HERR  KUHE. 

MY  MUSICAL  RECOLLECTIONS.    By  William  Kuhe. 

i  vol.  demy  3vo.  with  Portraits  and  Autographs,  14s. 

BY  F.  J.  CROWEST. 

THE  GREAT  TONE   POETS  :  Brief  Memoirs  of  the 

Greater  Composers -  Each,  Handel,  G'uck.  Haydn,  Mozart,  Spohr,  Beet- 
hoven, Weber,  Rossini,  Schubert.  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  &c.  By 
Frederick  Crowest.    Seventh  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

BY  M.  GUILLEMIN. 

THE  HEAVENS  :  an  Illustrated  Handbook  of  Popular 

Astronomy.  By  Ambdee  Gutllemin.  Edited  by  Norman  Lockyer, 
F.R.S..  and  Richard  Proctor,  F.R.A.S.  Demy  8vo.  with  over  200 
Illustrations,  12s. 


BY  DEAN  HOOK. 

LIVES  of  the  ARCHBISHOPS  of  CANTERBURY, 

from  ST.  AUGUSTINE  to  JUXON.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Walter  Far- 
quhar  Hook,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester.  Demy  8vo.  The  following 
Volumes  sold  separately  as  shown  :  Vol.  I.,  15s.  ;  Vol.  II.,  15s.  ;  Vol.  V.,  15s.  ; 
Vols.  VI.  and  VII.,  30s.  ;  Vol.  VIII.,  15s. ;  Vol.  IX.,  15s.  ;  Vol.  X.,  iss. ; 
Vol.  XL,  15s.  ;  Vol.  XIL,  15s. 

BY  LORD  ROBERTS. 

FORTY-ONE  YEARS  in  INDIA  :  From  Subaltern  to 

Commander-in-Chief.  By  Field-Marshal  Lord  Roberts  of  Kandahar, 
V.C.  Twenty-fourth  Edition.  In  2  vols,  demy  8vo.  with  Maps  and  Plans 
and  Portraits  on  Steel  and  Copper,  36s. 

MR.  W.  FRASER  RAE'S  BIOGRAPHY  OF 

RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN  :  including  much 

Information  derived  from  New  Sources.    With  an  Introduction  bv  Sheridan's 
Great-Grandson,  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava,  K.P.,  G.C.B.  In 
2  vols,  demy  8vo.  with  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations,  26s. 
"  The  best  and  only  critical  biography  of  Sheridan."— The  Times. 

BY  MADAME  JUNOT. 

THE  COURT  and  FAMILY  of  NAPOLEON.    By  the 

Duchesse  d'AbrantEs  (Laure  Junot).  A  New  and  Revised  Edition,  with 
Additional  Notes,  and  an  Explanatory  List  of  the  Titles  of  the  Persons  men- 
tioned in  the  Work.    4  vols,  crown  8vo.  36s. 

BY  LORD  WOLSELEY. 

THE  LIFE  of  JOHN  CHURCHILL,  FIRST  DUKE  of 

MARLBOROUGH.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  :  To  the  Accession  of  Queen  Anne. 
By  Field-Marshal  Viscount  Wolseley,  K.P.,  K.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.  Demy 
8vo.  With  Portraits  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  James  II., 
William  III.,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  and  other 
Illustrations  or  Plans.    Fourth  Edition.  32s. 

BY  THE  DUKE  OF  TARENTUM. 

THE  RECOLLECTIONS  of  MARSHAL  MACDONALD, 

during  the  Wars  of  the  First  Napoleon.  Translated  by  Stephen  Louis 
Simeon.  A  New  Edition,  with  Notes,  Portrait,  and  Engraving  of  Courcelles. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 


BY  M.  GUIZOT. 

THE   LIFE    of   OLIVER  CROMWELL 


From  the 


French  of  M.  Guizot,  by  Sir  Andrew  Scoble,  Q.C.  Ninth  Edition,  with 
4  Portraits.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

BY  M.  MIGNET. 

THE  LIFE  of  MARY,  QUEEN  of  SCOTS.  From  the 

French  of  M.  Mignet,  by  Sir  Andrew  Scoble,  Q.C.  Seventh  Edition, 
with  2  Portraits.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

BY  MADAME  CAMPAN. 

THE  LIFE  of  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

Louise  Henrietta  Campan,  First  Lady-in-Waitin^. 
Madame  Camnan  by  MM.  Barriere  and  Maigne. 


By  Jeanne 

With  Memoir  of 
New  and  Revised 


.M,l'l.i:il         *      Mil.  '.1         u,  •     u*......    —  

Edition,  with  Additional  Notes  and  Portrait.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

BY  SIR  F.  MONTEFIORE,  BART. 

THE   PRINCESSE  de  LAMBALLE  :  a  Memoir.  By 

Sir  Francis  Montefiore.  In  1  vol.  crown  4W.  with  numerous  Portraits 
and  other  Illustrations,  12s.  6d. 

BY  MR.  SELOUS. 

A   HUNTER'S    WANDERINGS  in   AFRICA  :  Nine 

Years  amongst  the  Game  of  th»  Fat  Interior  of  South  Africa.  By  Frederick 
Courtenay  Selous.  With  Map  and  19  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Srmt  and 
Whymper.    Fourth  Edition.    Demy  8vo.  18s. 

BY  MR.  LORD. 

THE  LOST  POSSESSIONS  of  ENGLAND,  Tangier, 

Minorca,  Cuba.  Manila,  Dunkirk,  Corsica,  Buenos  Ayres,  Java,  the  Ionian 
Islands,  &c.    By  Walter  Frewen  Lord.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

BY  FRANK  BUCKLAND. 

CURIOSITIES  of  NATURAL  HISTORY.    By  Francis 

Trfvelyan  Buckland,  late  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Fisheries.  Popular 
Edition,  with  a  few  Illustrations.  Four  Series,  each  separately,  small  Svo. 
2s.  6d. 

BY  JANE  AUSTEN. 

THE  STORIES  of  JANE  AUSTEN.   The  only  complete 

Edition.    In  6  vols,  crown  Svo.  6s.  each. 

BY  T.  L.  PEACOCK. 

THE    STORIES   of  THOMAS    LOVE    PEACOCK  : 

including  his  Fugitive  Pieces,  Poems,  Criticisms,  &c.  Ed.ted  bySirHtm 
Cole,  K.C.B.  With  a  Preface  by  Lord  Houghton,  and  a  Biograpnici 
Sketch  by  Edith  Nicolls.    In  3  vols,  crown  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

BY  MISS  FERRIER. 

THE  STORIES  of  SUSAN  EDMONSTONE  FERRIER. 

In  6  vols,  small  crown  8vo.  30s. 
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GARDNER,  DARTOIU  CO. '8  NEW  LIST. 


THE 


Large  crown  8vo.  printed  on  superfine  paper,  gilt  top,  6s. 

SURPRISING  ADVENTURES  of  SIR  TOADY 


LION  with  THOSE  of  GENERAL  NAPOLEON  SMITH.  An 
Improving  History  for  Old  Boys,  Young  Boys,  Good  Boys,  Bad  Boys,  Big 
Boys,  Little  Boys,  Cow  Boys,  and  Tom  Boys.  By  S.  R.  CROCKETT. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I. 
An  entirely  new  work,  being  a  companion  volume  to  Air.  Crockett's  ever- 
popular  "  Sweetheart  Travellers."    Now  ready. 


ZIGZAG  FABLES. 


Printed  in  Colours,  5s. 

By  J.  A.  SHEPHERD. 


"  Delightful  and  original.  Nobody  since  the  time  of  Caldecott  has  put 
more  fit  n  into  pictures  of  animals  than  this  genial  draftsman." 

Scotsman. 

NONSENSE.     For  Somebody,  Anybody,  or  Everybody, 

particularly  the  Baby  Body.  Written  and  Illustrated  by  A.  Nobody.  Beau- 
tifully printed  in  Colours.    Illustrated.    Paper  boards,  cloth  back,  2s. 

[20M  Thousand. 

"  Quite  the  best  thing  of  the  hind  since  Mr.  Lear's  illustrated  Rhymes." 

Punch. 

"  Simply  splendid.  The  editors  of  comic  papers  are  not  worth  their  salt 
if  they  don't  find  out  who  '  A.  Nobody  '  is,  and  give  him  all  the  work  he 
has  time  for." — Queen. 

SOME   MORE   NONSENSE.     For  the  same  Bodies  as 

before.  By  A.  Nobody.  Illustrated.  Paper  boards,  printed  in  Colours, 
2s.  6d.  The  two  volumes  in  one,  cloth,  5s. 

NICCOLINA  NICCOLINI.    By  the  Author  of  "  Mdlle. 

Mori "  &c.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 

*'  Girls  can  read  this  volume  with  impunity  and  advantage.  The  author 
has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Italian  character." — MORNING  POST. 

SONG  FLOWERS  :  from  "  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses." 

By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.    Set  to  Music  by  Katharine  M.  Ramsay. 

Introduction  by  S.  R.  Crockett.    Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I. 

Demy  4to.  fancy  boards,  printed  on  superfine  paper,  7s.  6d. 
"In  a  pretty  introduction,  Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett  calls  the  songs  'sweet, 
pretty  rippling  child-music  by  one  who  was  but  yesterday  a  child,'  and  the 
description  is  absolutely  correct,  for  the  settings  have  the  same  unconscious 
charm  as  the  poems,  together  with  such  grace  and  distinction  of  style  as 
prove  the  writer  to  be  a  musician  of  taste  and  high  accomplishment.  The 
illustrations  are  exceedingly  pretty,  and  are  an  additional  attraction  to  one 
of  the  prettiest  gift-books  of  the  year." — Times. 
"A  charming gijt." — PUNCH. 

STORIES  from  the  FAERIE  QUEENE.   By  Mary 

Macleod.  With  Introduction  by  Professor  Hales.  Illustrated  by  A.  G. 
Walker,  Sculptor.  Large  crown  8vo.  6s. 
These  stories  do  not  pretend  to  give  in  any  way  an  adequate  rendering 
of  the  matchless  beauty  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene."  They  ivere  written  chiefly 
for  children,  and  solely  in  the  hope  that  those  who  do  not  already  know 
Spenser  may  turn  for  fuller  information  to  the  pages  of  the  original.  The 
volume  contains  about  ninety  illustrations  from  original  drawings  by 
A.  G.  Walker,  Sculptor. 

The  following  Volumes  are  uniform  with  the  above,  and  are  printed  on 
superfine  paper,  price  6s.  each. 

SINTRAM  AND  HIS  COMPANIONS,  AND  UNDINE.  Intro- 

duction  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.    Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne. 

PRINCE  BOOHOO  AND  LITTLE  SMUTS.   By  the  Rev.  Harry 

Jones.    Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne. 

GRIMM'S  FAIRY  TALES.    Introduction  by  the  Rev.  S.  Baring- 
Gould.    Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne. 

NATIONAL   RHYMES  OF  THE  NURSERY.     Introduction  by 

George  Saintsbury.    Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne. 

SWEETHEART  TRAVELLERS.    A  Child's  Book  for  Children, 

for  Women,  and  for  Men.  By  S.  R.  Crockett.  Illustrated  by  Gordon 
Browne  and  W.  H.  C.  Groome. 


STORIES  for  CHILDREN  in  ILLUSTRATION  of  the 

LORD'S  PRAYER.    By  Mrs.  Molesworth,  Author  of  "  Farthings"  &c. 
Illustrated   by  Robert   Barnes,   Gordon   Browne,   M.   E.   Edwards,  and 
W.  H.  C.  Groome.    Square  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 
"  All  Mrs.  Molesworth's  juvenile  books  are  good  and  interesting." 

Athenaeum. 

"  She  maintains  unimpaired  her  gift  of  telling  stories  simply  and 
brightly,  and  naturally  capital  illustrations." — Church  Times. 

JACK'S  MATE.    By  M.  B.  Cox  (Noel  West),  Author  of 

"  Left  on  the  Prairie."  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  F.  Feller.  Large 
crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 
"  The  book  is  chiefly  composed  of  scenes  of  life  in  the  ranche,  broncho- 
breaking,  puma-hunting,  prairie  fires,  and  other  incidents.  It  is  brightly 
and  pleasantly  written.  The  illustrations  are  not  only  very  numerous,  but 
are  altogether  of  exceptional  merit,  being  very  well  drawn,  and  full  of 
life  and  character." — Standard. 

LITTLE    GROWN-UPS.     By  Elizabeth  S.  Tucker. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  from  original  Water  Colour  Paintings  by  Maud 

Humphrey.    Large  4to.  cloth  back,  6s. 
"  Really  delightful  delineations  of  child-life  which  will  bear  looking  at 
again  and  again.    Bids  fair  to  become  quite  one  of  the  best  picture-books  of 
the  season." — RECORD. 


MR.  MURRAY'S  LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS. 

JUST  OUT. 

With  Portraits  and  Maps,  crown  8vo.  12s. 

44  RODDY  OWEN,"  late  Brevet-Major,  Lancashire  Fusi- 
liers, D.S.O.  :  a  Memoir.  By  his  Sister,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Bovill,  and  G.  R. 
Askwith,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

"  From  every  point  of  view  a  life  of  Roddy  Owen  was  sure  of  a  welcome.  ...  A 
more  popular  sportsman  never  breathed." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Of  all  the  young  men  that  we  have  sp^nt  in  Africa  there  was  never  one  lost  more 
simple-minded  and  earnest-hearted  than  Roddy  Owen." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  I  was  well  aware — no  one,  perhaps,  better —of  the  admirable  service  which  he 
performed  under  circumstances  the  most  trying.  A  more  gallant  fellow  never  left 
these  shores." — Lord  Salisbury. 

With  Portrait  and  Maps,  crown  8vo.  as. 

UNDER  the  RED  CRESCENT  :  Adventures  and  Expe- 

riences  of  an  English  Surgeon  in  the  Service  of  the  Turkish  Government  during 
the  Sieges  of  Plevna  and  Erzeroum,  1877-78.    Related  by  Charles  S.  Ryan, 
M.B.,  C.M.  Edin.,  in  association  with  his  Friend,  John  Sandes,  B.A.  Oxon. 
"  A  vivid  picture  of  the  dark  side  of  the  last  great  battles  that  have  been  fought 
in  Europe." — Daily  News. 

"  This  book  has  certainly  held  our  attention  as  '  La  Debacle/  with  all  its  wealth 
of  other  than  merely  horrific  incidents,  never  did." — Westminster  Gazette. 

"  One  can  only  recommend  the  reader  to  make  acquaintance  for  himself  with  this 
fascinating  book." — World. 

"It  is  as  lively  and  fascinating  a  narrative  of  a  stirring  an  I  heroic  time  as  any 
one  can  wish  to  possess.'  — Saturday  Review. 

With  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  demy  8vo.  18s. 

THE  LIFE  of  WILLIAM  PENGELLY,  of  TORQUAY, 

F.R.S.,  Geologist.      With  Selections  from  his  Correspondence.      By  his 
Daughter,  Hester  Pengelly.    And  a  Summary  of  his  Scijn!ific  Works  by 
Prof.  Bonney,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c. 
"  Pengelly 's  biographer  has  been  successful  to  an  extent  not  orten  attained  by 
a  daughter  who  undertakes  the  writing  of  her  father's  life." — Scotsman. 

"  Though  we  have  read  many  records  of  Pengelly's  work,  we  have  never  seen 

anything  so  clear  and  concise,  and  yet  comprehensive  The  life  is  one  to 

be  treasured  by  all  interested  in  the  progress  of  geology." — Western  Morning 
News. 

"  A  biographical  sketch  which  will  be  read  with  interest  and  pleasure,  not  only 
by  those  who  enjoyed  his  personal  acquaintance,  but  also  by  students  of  geology 
and  anthropology  in  general." — Times. 

Crown  8vo.  5s. 

THE  CHILDHOOD  and  YOUTH  of  OUR  LORD. 

Based  on  the  Gospel  Narrative,  and  Illustrated  from  the  Information  as  to 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  which  Recent  Discoveries 
have  brought  to  Light.  By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Brough,  M.A.,  Chaplain  to  the 
Forces. 

"The  work  shows  careful  study  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and 
Biblical  expositions.  We  can  strongly  recommend  it,  and  honestly  thank  the  author 
for  his  book."— Manchester  Guardian. 

Crown  8vo.  ios.  6d. 

TWELVE  INDIAN  STATESMEN 


Charles  Grant,  Sir 


Henry  Lawrence,  John  (Lord)  Lawrence,  Sir  James  Outram,  Sir  Donald 
McLeod,  Sir  Henry  Marion  Durand,  Lieutenant-General  Colin  Mackenzie, 
Sir  Herbert  Edwardes,  John  Clark  Marsbmin,  Sir  Henry  Maine,  Sir  Henry 
Ramsay,  Sir  Charles  U.  Aitchison.    By  Dr.  George  Smith,  CLE. 
11  Few  will  arise  from  the  perusal  of  these  pages  without  a  conviction  that  the 
strong  fibre  of  Puritan  England  and  Presbyterian  Scotland  and  Ireland  played  a 
larger  part  than  is  usually  supposed  in  the  achievements  of  our  countrymen  in  the 
East." — Times. 

"  It  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  is  looking  forward  to  a 
career  in  the  East."— Leeds  Mercury. 

With  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  demy  8vo.  i8s. 

THE  LIFE  of  the  REV.  SOLOMON  C£1SAR  MALAN, 

D.D.,  Scholar,  Linguist,  Artist,  Divine,  formerly  Vicar  of  Broadwindsor, 
Dorsetshire.    With  Extracts  from  his  Correspondence.    By  his  Son,  the  Rev. 
A.  N.  Malan. 
"  A  highly  interesting  biography." — Glasgow  Herald. 

"  A  pleasant  unconventional  biography  has  just  appeared  of  £  Czesar  Malan.'  " 

Leeds  Mercury* 

"  This  memoir  should  have  many  readers." — Yorkshire  Post. 

With  Portrait,  crown  8vo.  7s  6d. 

THE   LIFE   and   LETTERS  of  the   REV.  JOHN 

Bacchus  Dykes,  M.A.,  Mus.Doc,  late  Vicar  of  St.  Oswald's,  Durham. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Fowler,  Vice-Principal  of  Hatfield  Hall, 
Durham,  &c. 

A  man  of  saintly  character  and  deep  devotional  feeling,  he  was  able  to  give  to 
such  Hymns  as  "  Lead,  kindly  Light,"  "  I  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  say,"  "Eternal 
Father,  strong  to  save,"  or  "  Now  the  labourer's  task  is  o'er,"  that  living  voice  of 
music  which  intensifies  their  fullest  meaning. 


IN  THE  PRESS. 

MISS  BIRD'S  NEW  WORK. 
With  Portraits.    8vo.  16s.    Next  week. 

THE  LIFE  Of  JOHN  NICHOLSON,  Soldier  and  Admin- 

istrator.  Based  on  Private  and  hitherto  Unpublished  Documents.  By 
Captain  L.  J.  Tkotter. 

KOREA  and    HER    NEIGHBOURS  :   a  Narrative  of 

Travel  and  an  Account  of  the  Recent  Vicissitudes  and  Present  Position  of 
the  Country.  By  Mrs.  Bishop  (Isabella  Bird).  With  Maps  and  Illustra- 
tions from  the  Author's  Photographs.    2  vols,  large  crown  8vo. 

MINISTERIAL  PRIESTHOOD.   Six  Chapters  Preliminary 

to  the  Study  of  the  Ordinal.  With  an  Inquiry  into  the  Truth  of  Christian 
Priesthood  and  an  Appendix  on  the  recent  Roman  Controversy.  By  R.  C. 
Moberly,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theologj  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  Canon  of  Christ  Church.    Demy  8vo. 


GARDNER,  DARTON,  &  CO.,  Paternoster  Buildings,  London. 
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CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

TO  BE  READY  IN  A  FEW  DAYS. 

THE    BUILDING   of  the   EMPIRE  :   the  Story  of 

England's  Growth  from  Elizabeth  to  Victoria.  By  Alfred  Thomas  Story, 
Author  of  "  The  Life  of  John  Linnell  "  &c.  &c.  With  Portraits  of  Queens 
Elizabeth  and  Victoria  in  Photogravure,  and  upwards  of  100  other  Portraits 
and  Illustrations.    2  vols,  large  crown  8vo.  14s. 

TO  BE  READY  NEXT  WEEK. 

THE   JOURNALS   of  WALTER   WHITE,  Assistant 

Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society.  With  a  Preface  by  his  Brother,  William 
White,  and  a  Photogravure  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

TO  BE  READY  NEXT  WEEK. 

SONGS  for  the  CHILDREN,  with  PICTURES  for 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

LONDON:  20  NOV.,  1897. 

REVIEWS. 

MR.  GOSSE'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

"A  Short  History  of  Modern  English  Literature."  By- 
Edmund  Gosse.    London  :  Heinemann.  1897. 

PROBABLY  no  living  man  is  more  competent  than 
Mr.  Gosse  to  write  a  popular  and  yet  scholarly 
history  of  English  literature.    Though  his  finest  talent, 
to  our  thinking,  comes  out  in  purely  personal  portraits 
of  men  like  Pater  and  Patmore,  in  a  kind  of  portrait  by 
anecdote,  which  in  these  times  is  almost  an  invention 
of  his  own,  the  greater  part  of  his  life  has  been  given 
up  to  the  study  and  criticism  of  the  English  literature 
of  the  past,    and   he   has  a   learned   and  balanced 
enthusiasm  for  every  writer  who  has  written  excellently 
in  English.    Losing  something  in  intensity  by  having 
no  prejudices,  and  apparently  but  few  very  earnest  pre- 
ferences, he  gains,  as  a  historian,  far  more  than  he 
loses  ;  for  he  gains  catholicity,  an  imperturbable  im- 
partiality.    Think  what  opportunities  are  afforded  in 
the  writing  of  a  literary  handbook  to  pedantic  people  to 
be  pedantic,  to  fantastic  people  to  be  fantastic  ;  think 
what  that  invaluable  person,  the  mere  scholar  of  texts, 
would  make  of  these   opportunities,  and   what  the 
passionate  egoist  in  letters,  Mr.  Henley,  for  instance, 
would  make  of  them  !     And  think   what  has  been 
already  done,  over  and  over  again,  by  persons  with 
unlimited  powers  of  absorption  and  very  limited  powers 
of  digestion,  like  Mr.  Saintsbury  !     Think  how  very 
few  people  there  are,  among  the  few  to  whom  the  task 
of  writing  a  history  of  English  literature  would  be  a 
possible  one,  from  whom  a  student  at  once  serious  and 
alert  would  not  have  suffered,    here  from  a  caprice, 
there  from  an  error,  and  so  very  generally  from  a  lack 
of  instinctive  taste  !     It  is  difficult,  then,  to   be  too 
thankful   to   a   historian   who,  at   all  events,  judges 
everything  from  the  strictly  literary  point  of  view  (even 
if  at  times  it  may  seem  to  us  that  his  conception  of 
literature  has  its  limitations  of  temperament),  to  whom 
the  word  history  really  means  a  tracing  of  the  con- 
tinuous life  of  literature,  not  a  collection  of  little  essays 
on  individual  writers,  and  to  whom  the  historian  him- 
self is  a  person  to  be  kept  rigorously  out  of  sight. 

"To  retain,"  Mr.  Gosse  tells  us  in  his  preface,  "the 
character  of  an  historical  survey,  with  the  introduction 
of  the  obvious  names,  has  seemed  to  me  essential  ;  but 
I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  expression,  form,  technique, 
always  before  me  as  the  central  interest,  rather  than 
biography,  or  sociology,  or  mere  unrelated  criticisms." 
And  he  adds  : 

"  I  make  no  apology  for  the  prominence  given  through- 
out to  the  art  of  poetry,  for  it  is  in  verse  that  style 
can  most  definitely  and  to  greatest  advantage  be  studied, 
especially  in  a  literature  like  ours,  where  prose  has 
mainly  been  written  without  any  other  aim  than  the 
naive  transference  of  ideas  or  statement  of  facts,  like 
the  prose  of  M.  Jourdain,  while  our  national  poetry, 
which  is  one  of  our  main  national  glories,  has  been 
a  consecutive  chain  of  consciously  elaborated  master- 
pieces." 

This  History  begins,  where  modern  English  may 
properly  be  held  to  begin,  with  Langland's  "Piers 
Plowman";  it  ends  with  "The  Age  of  Tennyson."  It 
is  grouped  in  sections,  named  after  the  most  prominent 
literary  force  of  the  period,  "The  Age  of  Dryden," 
"The  Age  of  Johnson,"  "The  Age  of  Wordsworth," 
for  instance  ;  and  there  is  usually  at  the  beginning  or 
end  of  each  book  a  brief  summing-up  of  the  main  in- 
fluences, English  or  foreign,  which  had  moulded  the 
character  of  one  age  or  were  to  mould  the  cha- 
racter of  the  age  following.  Some  of  these  are 
particularly  admirable — for  instance,  the  pages  on 
Surrey  and  Wyatt  and  the  introduction  of  the  forms  of 
the  sonnet  and  lyric  ;  the  account  of  the  decline  of  the 
English  and  the  rise  of  the  French  drama  ;  the  end  of 
the  chapter  on  the  period  which,  though  it  contained 
Milton,  was  in  a  sense  a  period  of  decline  ;  and  such 


pages  as  p.  264,  where  the  interaction  of  English  and 
French  literature  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
is  so  clearly  indicated.  Perhaps  no  other  historian  of 
English  literature  has  been  so  careful,  none  certainly 
has  been  so  successful,  within  the  compass  of  so  few 
pages,  in  tracing  all  these  principles,  correlating  all 
these  apparent  accidents,  of  growth.  In  his  carefully 
composed  "  Epilogue"  Mr.  Gosse  has,  indeed,  put  for- 
ward a  theory  of  criticism,  scientific  by  analogy,  in 
which  he  contends  that  literary  history  should  be  written 
on  evolutionary  lines,  and,  so  far  as  actual  literary 
history  is  concerned,  very  justly.  Applied  to  criticism 
in  general,  to  the  criticism  of  individual  writers,  the 
theory  has  its  disadvantages.  He  says,  for  instance, 
truly  enough  : 

"  What  we  are  in  the  habit  of  describing  as 
'  originality '  in  a  great  modern  poet  is  largely  an 
aggregation  of  elements  which  he  has  received  by 
inheritance  from  those  who  have  preceded  him,  and 
his  '  genius  '  consists  of  the  faculty  he  possesses  of 
selecting  and  rearranging,  as  in  a  new  pattern  or 
harmony,  those  elements  from  many  predecessors 
which  most  admirably  suit  the  only  '  new  '  thing  about 
him,  his  unique  set  of  personal  characteristics." 

Yes,  but  may  not  the  only  thing  really  interesting  to 
discover  and  consider,  in  any  particular  writer,  be  pre- 
cisely this  ' '  only  '  new '  thing  "  which  he  has  brought  with 
him  into  the  world,  which  he  has  never  found  there  ?  In 
that  process  of  classifying  which  literary  history  properly 
is,  nothing  can  be  more  important  than  to  give  the 
sense  of  "a  vast  living  organism,  directed  in  its 
manifestations  by  a  definite,  though  obscure  and  even 
inscrutable,  law  of  growth."  This  is  laying  out  the 
map  of  a  country,  and  a  true  map  of  the  country 
is  of  inestimable  value  to  travellers.  But  the  real 
acquaintance  with  the  people  who  live  in  that 
country,  with  what  they  are  in  themselves,  with  the 
cities  and  meadows  of  that  country,  its  atmosphere 
and  manners,  comes  only  to  the  traveller  who  puts  his 
map  in  his  pocket  as  soon  as  he  has  mastered  it,  and 
lives  himself  into  the  life  which  he  will  in  time  come  to 
call  foreign  no  longer. 

However,  we  are  far  from  saying  that  Mr.  Gosse,  in 
his  due  insistence  on  the  evolution  of  English  literature, 
has  neglected  to  characterize  "  the  independent  outputs 
from  the  main  growing  organism."    On  the  contrary, 
he  has  shown  not  less  sagacity  than  honesty  in  his 
extraordinarily  difficult  task  of  summing  up  in  a  few 
words   every   important   English   writer  during  five 
centuries.    In  the  early  part  of  the  book  he  has  for  the 
first  time  given  their  proper  place  to  the  pseudo-Chaucer 
poems,  adding  indeed  an  entirely  new  name,  the  name 
of  Thomas  Usk,  to  the  literature  of  that  period.  His 
treatment  of  Lyly  and  Euphuism,  of  Shaftesbury,  of 
Dickens,    of  Newman,    may   be   mentioned   for  the 
actual  novelty  of  its  precise  justice  ;  and  could  four 
writers,  more  singularly  at  variance  on  every  point, 
be  gathered  by  a  careful  searcher  after  contrasts?  Has 
Donne  ever  been  better  characterized  in  a  few  words 
than  in  this  reference  to  "  the  qualities  which  mark  his 
astonishing   poems,    their   occasional   majesty,  their 
tossing  and  foaming  indignation,  their  lapses  into  bad 
taste  and  unintelligibility,  the  sinister  impression  of 
a  strange  perversity  of  passion  carefully  suppressed 
in  them,"  with  this  other  admission,  that  "he  has 
written  a  few  single  lines  almost  comparable  with  the 
best  of  Shakespeare's  "  ?  Could  Crashaw  and  Vaughan 
be  more  aptly  contrasted  than  in  this  felicitous  image  : 
"  In  both  there  is  much  obscurity  to  be  deplored  ;  but 
while  we  cultivate  Crashaw  for  the  flame  below  the 
smoke,  we  wait  in  Vaughan  for  the  light  within  the 
cloud "  ?     The  acuteness  of  the  close  judgment  of 
Dryden's  prefaces  will,  perhaps,  be  missed  by  many  to 
whom  all  that  magnificence  of  prose  is  only  a  name  ; 
nor  will  every  reader  grasp  the  whole  subtlety  of  the 
quotation  from  Sir  William  Temple  of  perhaps  the  most 
quietly  perfect  prose  sentence  in  the  language.  But 
every  one,  certainly,  will  see  the  real  critical  insight  in 
the  discussion  of  Pope's  indebtedness  to  Boileau,  in  the 
vigorous  portrait  of  Swift,  in  the  elaborate  division  of 
eulogy  between  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,   in  the 
picturesque  summing  up  of  Byron.    And  these  are  but 
examples  of  what  is  excellent  among  so  much  that  is 
almost  uniformly  good. 
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A  few  reservations  must,  indeed,  here  and  there  be 
made.  The  account  of  Sidney  does  no  sort  of  justice 
to  the  writer  of  either  such  sonnets  as  the  one  begin- 
ning- : 

"  With  how  sad  steps,  O  moon,  thou  climb'st  the 

skies  !  " 

or  of  such  lyrics  as  that  which  anticipates  a  favourite 
metre  of  Browning's  : 

"  Who  is  it  that  this  dark  night 

Underneath  my  window  plaineth  ? 
It  is  one  who  from  thy  sight 

Being,  ah  !  exiled,  disdaineth 
Every  other  vulgar  light." 

There  is  a  curious  severity  in  the  judgments  of  Chap- 
man and  of  Bacon,  not  without  a  certain  refreshing 
pungency,  but  certainly  without  due  recognition  of  the 
nobility  of  the  one  and  the  wisdom  of  the  other.  In 
censuring  these  writers  for  the  deficiencies  of  their 
styles,  which  need  not  be  too  indiscriminately  admired, 
Mr.  Gosse  has  allowed  himself  to  forget  that  style  is 
not  everything  in  the  making  of  a  writer.  Rochester 
is  barely,  and  most  inadequately,  mentioned  ;  while 
there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  George  Borrow  or  of 
Beckford.  Pepys  is  mentioned,  but  not  characterized  ; 
the  praise  of  Landor  is  a  little  grudging  ;  that  of 
Browning  not  really  sympathetic.  Macaulay's  com- 
parison of  Jane  Austen  with  Shakspeare  is  echoed  with 
approval  ;  and  before  the  average  English  prejudice  in 
favour  of  Scott,  Mr.  Gosse  gives  in  frankly  and  almost 
unconditionally.  Three  lines  of  meagre  statement  are 
all  that  is  given  to  the  extremely  important  figure  of 
Chatterton,  in  whom  we  find  one  of  the  creators  of  the 
modern  romantic  movement.  That  a  critic  who  does 
something  more  than  justice  to  the  prose  style  of  Mr. 
Ruskin  should  be  conscious,  in  the  prose  of  Milton, 
mainly  of  its  "  crabbed  sinuosity,"  is  curious  ;  for 
Milton  is  in  many  ways  an  earlier,  and  a  far  more 
essentially  poetical,  though  a  far  less  obviously  pic- 
turesque, Mr.  Ruskin.  Is  not  this  an  instance  (a  rare 
one,  certainly)  of  that  very  fault  on  which  Mr.  Gosse  is 
so  reasonably  severe  :  the  fault  of  setting  one  age  over 
against  another,  and  unconsciously  judging  a  writer  of 
the  past  by  one's  preferences  for  a  writer  of  the  present? 
A  most  misleading  comparison  of  Pope  and  Swift  with 
Ibsen  and  Tolstoi  can  only  be  balanced  for  infelicity 
by  the  singular  felicity  with  which,  on  another  page, 
the  name  of  Ibsen  is  again  brought  in,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  fame  and  influence  of  the  writer  of 
"  Night  Thoughts  "  :  "To  the  European  peoples  of 
that  time  Young  was  at  least  as  great  an  intellectual 
portent  as  Ibsen  has  been  to  ours." 

And  now,  having  praised,  we  fear,  but  a  few  of  the  many 
merits  of  this  book,  and  censured,  we  hope,  almost  all 
that  can  fairly  be  held  to  require  censure  in  it,  it  is  time 
to  leave  it,  with  a  final  word  of  warm  commendation, 
in  the  hands  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

MR.  WALTER  RALEIGH  ON  STYLE. 

"Style."      By   Walter    Raleigh.      London:  Edwin 
Arnold.  1897. 

THIS  is  the  most  intolerable  piece  of  literary  cox- 
combry which  it  has  ever  been  our  irritating  ill- 
fortune  to  meet  with.  It  may  be  described  as  the 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  preciosity  of  Pater  and 
Stevenson.  Eveiy  sentence  seems  to  dance  on  a  tight 
rope.  The  one  endeavour  of  the  writer  appears  to  be 
to  avoid  simplicity  and  to  juggle  alternately  with  plati- 
tudes and  paradoxes.  All  is  spangle,  tinsel,  paste.  A 
few  specimens  will  suffice  ;  they  will  need  no  com- 
mentary. Of  a  master  of  style — at  least  we  presume 
that  it  is  of  a  master  of  style  the  writer  is  speaking — 
"  He  can  lead  on  the  dance  of  words  till  their  sinuous 
movements  call  forth,  as  if  by  mesmerism,  the  likeness 
of  some  adamantine  rigidity,  time  is  converted  into 
space,  and  music  begets  sculpture."  The  next  sentence 
has  not  far  to  go,  we  regret  to  say,  for  an  appropriate 
illustration  :  "  Question,  hypothesis,  lamentation,  and 
platitude  dance  their  allotted  round  and  fill  the  ordained 
space,  while  Ignorance  masquerades  in  the  garb  of 
criticism  and  Folly  offers  her  ancient  epilogue  of 
chastened  hope.  When  all  is  said  nothing  is  said." 
Occasionally  there  is  a  relapse  into  mere  gush.  After 


quoting  Wordsworth's  well-known  lines  in  the  "  Ode 
to  Duty  "  : 

"  Flowers  laugh  before  thee  in  their  beds,"  &c. 
this  follows  :  "  Poets  it  is  said  anticipate  science;  here 
in  these  four  lines  is  work  for  a  thousand  laboratories 
for  a  thousand  years."  Authors  would  do  well  to  take 
the  following  to  heart:  "Write,  and  after  you  have 
attained  to  some  control  over  the  instrument,  you 
write  yourself  down  whether  you  will  or  no.  There  is 
no  vice  however  unconscious,  no  virtue  however  shy, 
no  touch  of  meanness  or  of  generosity  in  your  charac- 
ter, that  will  not  pass  on  to  the  paper.  You  anticipate 
the  Day  of  Judgment  and  furnish  the  recording  angel 
with  material."  How  supremely  true,  say,  of  Gold- 
smith, of  Alfieri,  of  Sainte-Beuve,  who  must  be  admitted 
to  have  had  some  control  over  the  instrument  referred 
to,  but  whose  writings  would  certainly  mislead  the 
recording  angel !  "  The  serenity  of  the  classical  ideal  is," 
we  are  informed,  "the  serenity  of  paralysis  and  death." 
It  is  plain  that  Mr.  Raleigh  has  not  yet  mastered 
the  meaning  of  "classical,"  an  accomplishment  which 
would  have  been,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  useful  pre- 
liminary to  undertaking  a  treatise  on  Style  But 
"inanity,"  as  he  observes  a  few  lines  further  on,  "dogs 
the  footsteps  of  the  classic  tradition,"  and  for  this 
reason,  we  suppose,  Mr.  Raleigh  will  have  none  of  it. 
In  a  treatise  of  some  hundred  and  thirty  pages  on  style 
it  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  that  some  defini- 
tion of  "style"  should  have  been  given.  But  a  writer  so 
original  and  ingenious  as  this  would  probably  be  as 
much  insulted  by  such  a  commonplace  question  as 
Hippias  was  when  Socrates  asked  him  for  a  definition 
of  beauty.  However,  if  Mr.  Raleigh  is  less  communi- 
cative on  this  question  than  a  plain  man  could  desire, 
he  makes  up  by  telling  us  a  great  deal  about  words. 
He  has  a  great  respect  for  dictionaries,  for  they  are 
"  the  writer's  pianoforte,  words" — the  metaphor  here 
seems  a  little  mixed — "the  material  in  which  he 
works."  Brushing  aside  synonyms,  for,  "  let  the  truth 
be  said  outright,  there  are  no  synonyms,"  "words  are 
things,  they  exist  in  books  only  by  accident,"  "  they  are 
deeds,"  and  it  is  for  this  reason  "that  a  soldier  cares 
little  for  poetry,  because  it  is  the  exercise  of  power  that 
he  loves." 

But  we  really  cannot  transcribe  more  of  the  nonsense 
of  this  volume,  and  would  ask,  in  all  earnestness 
and  in  all  kindness,  what  conceivable  end  can  be 
served  by  the  dissemination  of  such  twaddle?  The 
work  may  possibly  be  intended  as  a  jeu  d'esprif.  If  it 
be  so,  it  should  have  been  given  to  the  world  as  such, 
and  not  presented  in  the  guise  of  a  serious  treatise. 
We  fear,  however,  that  our  charitable  hypothesis  is  not 
likely  to  be  the  true  one,  and  that  the  absurdities  of 
this  book  are  one  of  the  many  lamentable  illustrations 
of  the  devices  to  which  mediocrity  resorts  for  the  purpose 
of  attracting  attention.  A  man  who  standing  on  his 
feet  would  be  lost  in  the  crowd  may,  by  standing  on  his 
head,  become  conspicuous  in  a  moment.  Mr.  Raleigh 
has  made  himself  creditably  known  by  a  sensible 
monograph  on  the  English  novel  :  he  is  evidently  a 
man,  and,  we  should  judge,  a  young  man,  of  consider- 
able abilities,  and  we  trust  that  he  will  turn  them  to 
better  account  than  he  has  turned  them  to  in  the  present 
volume. 

MISS  ALMA  TADEMA'S  POEMS. 

"  Realms  of  Unknown  Kings."    By  Laurence  Alma 
Tadema.    London:  Grant  Richards.  1897. 

THIS  is  a  book  which  it  is  difficult  to  judge  quite 
justly.  Some  of  it  is  so  ineffectual,  and  some  of 
it  is  so  perfectly  achieved  ;  what  is  best  thought  is  often 
so  much  the  worst  written  ;  and  alike  those  whom 
frayed  ends  and  edges  distress  and  those  whom  half- 
veiled  charms  attract  will  find  much  that  is  enticing 
and  tantalizing  in  these  brief  pages.  It  is  a  book  of 
little  songs,  in  which  we  are  to  hear  the  "voices  of 
many  women  "  ;  and  one  thing  must  certainly  be  said 
of  it  :  it  lives,  it  is  something  spoken,  really  the  words 
of  a  voice  or  of  voices.  Beauty,  in  art,  may  be  of  two 
kinds  :  that  which  the  artist  makes,  in  whose  form  we 
see  all  the  elaborate  love  of  his  working,  visibly,  in 
gold  or  jewels  upon  it  ;  and  that  which  he  tends,  as  it 
comes  up   like  a  flower   or  herb,   from    he  knows 
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not    what    chance    seed.    Here   we   get,  certainly, 
the  latter  kind  of  beauty,  often  a  very  real  even  when 
a  very  careless  beauty  ;  and  indeed  it  may  seem  to  be 
the  artist's  aim  to  convey  a  suggestion  of  the  careless- 
ness of  happy  chance,  even  when  pains  enough  have 
been  taken  over  the  working  out  of  an  idea  or  emotion. 
Here,  for  instance,  under  the  title  of  "  Little  Girls,"  is 
a  piece  of  quaint,  subtle,  sincere  insight  into  a  child's 
moods,  in  which,  under  the  loose  dress  of  the  metre, 
there  is  a  living  and  flexible  body  moving  rhythmically  : 
"  Nobody  knows  but  you  and  I, 
Just  you  and  I  and  not  one  more. 
They  all  imagine  I'm  a  child, 
And  look  at  me  with  a  grown-up  eye, 
Just  as  they  did  before  ; 
They  none  of  them  see  that  I  never  smiled 
Or  spoke  as  now  I  smile  and  speak  : 
Yet  my  very  walk  must  show  it  ! 
— And  none  but  you  and  I  may  know  it, 
Not  for  a  whole  long  week. 

None  ;  yet  do  you,  too,  I  wonder, 
Feel  that  the  birds  know  ?    The  grass  ? 
All  the  flowers  ?  the  blue 
Above?  and  the  bough  we  walk  under? 
Look  well  at  the  sweet  silent  things  as  we  pass. 
That  butterfly,  he  knew, — 
And  the  goldfinch  there,  perched  up  so  tall 
On  the  thistle  .  .  .  To  them  we  may  show  it ; 
Yet  nobody  else  in  the  world  may  know  it 
— Save  God,  for  God  knows  all." 
All  the  pieces  about  children  are  remarkably  good,  and, 
as  far  as  form  is  concerned,  perhaps  the  most  successful 
in  the  book.    They  have  a  quality  of  "infant  joy,"  by 
no  means  shared  by  most  of  the  other  pieces,  which 
remember  and  speak  for  those  who  wait  with  but  little 
hope,  or  look  back  with  but  little  satisfaction.  Yet 
they  are  of  those  who  can  say  : 

"  All's  well.    Why  should  I  grieve  for  you?    My  part 

Was  to  attain,  not  to  possess,  your  heart. 

Therefore  I  thank  you  for  a  day  whose  grace, 

Outliving  hope,  in  bitterness  is  sweet  ; 

You  were  worth  love,  O  Friend  !  and  I  can  place, 

Smiling,  my  resignation  at  your  feet." 
Love,  coming  perhaps  too  late,  is  welcomed  with  the 
wise  smile  of  those  who  have  found  other  consola- 
tions ;  it  is  enough  to  be  able  to  "  thank  God  for  all 
He  has  not  given  "  : — 

"  Pure  is  the  star  that  lights  my  steps  and  guards 
them, 

Clear  is  the  gem  my  heart  may  beat  beneath  : 
I  see  white  blossoms  on  a  sacred  heath.  .  .  . 
And  I  have  empty  hands  to  stretch  towards  them." 
"We  are  Fate's  captives,"  and  sometimes  it  is  well 
to  be  imprisoned  in  one's  "White  Tower,"  above  the 
dust  of  the  road  on  which  so  many  hurrying  feet  go  by. 
A  kind  of  intellectual  joy  does  indeed  come  to  some  of 
these  "many  women,"  when,  giving  up  that  egoism 
which  is  the  hope  for  happiness,  they  have  allowed  some 
less  feverish  influence  to  "quicken  all  their  dreams." 
But  for  the  most  part  they  are  merely  conscious,  with- 
out bitterness,  because  without  surprise,  that  they  have 
lost,  or  never  found,  those    "  Realms  of  Unknown 
Kings  "  in  which  the  illusion  of  life  is  not  seen  to  be  an 
illusion. 

Miss  Tadema  has  written  a  book  which  is  in  the  best, 
because  in  the  most  impersonal,  sense,  personal  ;  it  is  a 
book  in  which  deep  feeling  speaks  in  very  simple, 
sometimes  in  halting,  words,  as  if  it  hesitated  to  speak 
out  ;  and  it  has  something  of  that  essentially  poetical 
thought,  the  thought  that  sees,  which  lies  deeper  than 
feeling.  That  is  why,  in  spite  of  many  weaknesses,  it 
is  a  book  to  be  welcomed  ;  and  even  more  perhaps  for 
what  it  promises  than  for  what  it  gives. 

BURNS:   EXCISE  OFFICER  AND  POET. 

"  Burns  :  Excise  Officer  and  Poet."    By  John  Sinton. 
London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall.  1897. 

HPHERE  are  plain  men  here  and  there  who  love 
Robert  Burns  and  honour  his  memory  on  this 
side  of  idolatry  ;  sane  men  who  have  no  traffic  with 
spooks,  but  who  yet  have  a  strong  desire  to  welcome 


the  poet  back  to  earth.  For  a  brief  hour  merely,  and 
under  such  conditions  as  would  permit  him  to  talk 
freely  to  the  Burnsites,  common  and  uncommon  ;  to 
his  biographers  both  Christian  and  Pagan  ;  to  his 
critics,  the  clean  and  the  unclean  ;  to  the  foolish 
members  of  the  Burns  Clubs  ;  and  to  the  silly  sub- 
scribers to  the  Dunoon  statue.  The  day  of  his  coming 
would  be  a  memorable  one  for  this  island,  because  this 
same  Burns  had  a  pretty  wit  of  his  own,  and  a  set 
habit  of  dealing  tersely  in  the  Scots  vernacular  with 
all  cant,  lies,  sentimentalities  and  humbug  gene- 
rally. And  it  is  to  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  he 
would  not  spare  his  so-called  friends  ;  that  he  would 
indeed  talk  to  them  in  such  fashion  that  they  would 
hasten  to  drown  themselves  in  the  slime  of  a  moss-hag 
towards  the  middle  of  the  Moor  of  Rannoch.  There- 
after the  poet  could  return  to  heaven,  happy  in  the 
thought  that  he  had  rid  the  earth  of  a  pest ;  for  there 
would  surely  be  no  more  lying  biographies  of  Burns, 
no  more  Burns  Clubs,  and  no  more  stupid  statues  to 
his  memory. 

Meanwhile  we  are  still  plagued  by  the  strident  discus- 
sion of  trifling  details  in  the  poet's  life  ;  and  this  little 
volume  is  a  characteristic  example.  Its  purpose  is  to 
show  that  by  honest  work  from  day  to  day,  Burns 
earned  his  wages  as  an  officer  in  the  Excise  and  would, 
had  he  lived,  have  received  the  usual  promotion.  Surely 
it  might  have  been  taken  for  granted  that  Burns  was  an 
honest  and  capable  servant,  even  although  Burns  was 
a  poet ;  and  in  any  case  nobody  has  had  doubts  in  the 
matter  for  many  a  year  bygone.  Yet  this  author  labours 
with  much  enthusiasm  to  expound  this  superfluity,  and 
ekes  out  his  argument  with  portraits  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  Lord  Rosebery,  and  himself.  Also,  there  is  the 
usual  congratulatory  postcard  from  Mr.  Gladstone.  Such 
accessories  are  not  merely  amusing  ;  they  mark  the 
author's  lapse  from  a  simple  Burns  Club  essayist  into 
the  ingenious  maker  of  an  unnecessary  book. 

FICTION. 

"What  Maisie  Knew."    By  Henry  James.    London  : 
Heinemann.  1897. 

MR.  JAMES  is  a  brilliant  skater  on  thin  ice  ;  and 
this  story  gives  his  accomplishment  full  play.  A 
little  girl  lives  by  turns  with  either  of  her  divorced 
parents  :  her  father  a  selfish  scoundrel,  her  mother  a 
no  less  unamiable  creature.    Both  marry  again  :  her 
mother  marries  a  weak,  good-natured  man  about  town  ; 
her  father  marries  his  mistress,  the  child's  governess, 
"  a  person  superior  to  any  confusion."    Maisie  lives  in 
these  new  households  by  turns,  and  plays  a  part  in  the 
extraordinary  drama  of  the  falling  asunder  of  these 
well-assorted  couples.     She  receives  amazing  confi- 
dences ;  witnesses  amazing  meetings,  amazing  inter- 
views in  which  wives,  husbands,  lovers,  and  mistresses 
mingle  in  an  amazing  confusion  ;  and  in  the  end  sees  her 
step-parents  drifted  into  the   relation   of  lover  and 
mistress.    It  would  seem  almost  impossible  to  treat  of 
a  child  in  such  malodorous  surroundings  ;  but  though, 
as  Mr.  James  says  of  his  child   heroine,   "  only  a 
drummer-boy  in  a  ballad  or  a  story  could  have  been 
so  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,"  thanks   to   his  skill, 
and  a  girl-child's  natural  disposition  to  keep  such 
matters   on   the    sentimental   plane,    we   are  never 
shocked.    Most  of  his  obtuse  readers  will  believe  Mr. 
James  to  be  reticent  :  he  is  not.    The  "  i's"are  dotted; 
but  the  dots  are  very  small  ones  :  once,  for  example, 
a  lady  shows  "a  deficiency  in   the  air  of  a  honey- 
moon," once  a  gentleman  forgets  his  stick.    Such  a 
book  must  needs  wear  the   air  of  a  tour  de  force ; 
and   Mr.  James's   fault,  a   straining   to    be  always 
subtle,  even  where  plainness  would  be  more  effective, 
accentuates  that  air.    But,  in  spite  of  this  not  rare 
sense  of  strain,  it  is  an  excellent  book.    The  vulgar, 
selfish,  beautiful  people  are  presented  with  an  amazing 
realness  :  now  they  themselves  reveal  their  depths,  in 
wonderful  phrases  that  ring  with  the  cold  truth,  in  actions 
of  an  astounding  meanness  ;  now  the  ironic  humour  of 
the  writer  flashes  its  light  into  the  slimy  crannies  of 
their  souls  ;  they  are  in  perpetual  vivid  contrast  to  the 
finer  natures  who  suffer  by  them.    The  sophisticated 
Maisie,  with  her  selfishness  and  her  generosities,  with 
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her  passion  for  peace-bringing  compromise,  ever  meeting 
the  shock  of  the  unsavoury  loves  and  hates  of  her 
elders,  ever  craving  the  natural  affection  her  due,  and 
ever  starved,  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  figures  of  a 
child  in  fiction.  She  is  the  creation  of  a  fine  imagina- 
tion and  a  fine  sympathetic  insight,  treated  with  a  fine 
subtlety.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  she  is  more  pathetic 
in  her  joys  or  her  sorrows  ;  for  Mr.  James  is  a  master 
of  pathos,  ever  impressing  on  us  that  the  happiness  of 
the  humble  is  even  more  pathetic  than  their  grief ;  and 
under  his  treatment  Maisie  sobbing  "  Oh  mother, 
mother,  mother  !  "  is  no  more  pathetic  than  the 
wonderful  Mrs.  Wix  rejoicing  at  the  courtesy  of  Sir 
Claude,  "  Even  to  the  hard  heart  of  childhood  there 
was  something  tragic  in  such  elation  at  such  humanities; 
it  brought  home  to  Maisie  the  way  her  humble  com- 
panion had  sidled  and  ducked  through  life." 

"  Marietta's  Marriage."    By  W.  E.  Norris.    London  : 
Heinemann.  1897. 

Mr.  Norris  writes  about  man,  or  rather  woman,  as 
a  society  animal,  in  a  pleasant  fashion,  and  with  a 
gentle  humour  admirably  suited  to  those  who  look  at 
themselves  and  life  from  the  complacent  point  of  view 
of  his  heroes  and  heroines.  This  is  a  nice  book  for  a 
railway  journey,  or  young  ladies  ;  but  the  author  does 
not  seem  able  to  make  the  tepid  emotions  of  the  overfed 
interesting.    Perhaps  it  is  impossible. 

"  Perpetua  :  a    Story   of  Nimes  in  a.d.   213."  By 
S.  Baring-Gould,  M.A.    London  :  Isbister.  1897. 

Many  years  ago  Mr.  Baring-Gould  wrote  a  book, 
""Mehalah,"  of  fair  promise  ;  but  a  strenuous,  praise- 
worthy application  to  the  boiling  of  the  pot  has  deve- 
loped in  him  the  easier  powerof  writing  an  early  Christian 
romance  so  insipidly  conventional  that  even  the  racking 
to  death  of  an  early  Christian  maiden,  without  any 
clothes  on,  in  a  snowstorm,  before  twenty  thousand 
spectators,  fails  to  awake  in  us  any  keener  emotion 
than  a  desire  to  get  to  the  end  of  the  book.  Mr.  Wilson 
Barrett  can  do  better  than  this  ;  but  "  bugloss-blue  "  is 
a  good  word. 


«J.   M.  DENT   «&  CO. 

BY  F.  ANSTEY,  AUTHOR  OF  "  VICE  VERSA"  &c. 

BABOO  JABBERJEE,  B.A.    With  about  30 

Full-page  Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  We  can  promise  a  rare  feast  of  humour  in  the  volume  now  published." — Times. 
"  From  the  first  page  to  the  last  Mr.  Hurry  Bungsho  Jabberjee  is  unmistakably 
amusing."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

OVER  60,000  COPIES  SOLD. 

.QUO    VADIS.      By    Henryk  Sienkiewicz. 

Translated  by  Jeremiah  Curtin.    Crown  Svo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

''Sienkiewicz  in  this  story  has  proved  himself  one  of  the  masterspirits  of  our 
time." — Graphic. 

"  An  exceptionally  good  novel."—  Times. 

"  It  is  a  novel  which  rivals  any  of  Tolstoi  s." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

YANKO  the  MUSICIAN,  and  other  Stories. 

With  Drawings  by  Edmund  H.  Garrett.    3s.  net. 

BY  SYBIL  AND  KATHARINE  CORBET. 

ANIMAL  LAND  WHERE  THERE  ARE  NO 

PEOPLE.  With  an  Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang.  Small  oblong  crown 
4to.  2S.  6d.  net. 

"  An  exceptionally  delightful  picture-book." — Spectator. 

THE  FALL  of  the  NIBELUNGS.  Trans- 

lated  from  the  German  by  Margaret  Armour,  and  Illustrated  by  W.  B. 
Macdougall.  With  16  Full-page  Drawings,  &c.  Small  fcp.  4to.  Printed 
upon  Rough  Antique  Paper.    6s.  net. 

Francis  Thompson,  in  the  Academy,  says  : — "  I  congratulate  Miss  Armour  on 

her  achievement  In  this  translation  I  have  exulted  over  genius,  authentic 

genius,  brought  home  to  me  in  my  mother  tongue." 

BY  EMILE  LEGOUIS. 

THE  EARLY  LIFE  of  WILLIAM  WORDS- 

WORTH,  1770-1798  :  a  Study  of  the  Prelude.  Translated  by  J.  W. 
Matthews.  With  a  Prefatory  Note  by  Leslie  Stephen,  and  a  Photo- 
gravure Portrait  of  Wordsworth.    Demy  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

"  The  work  will  appeal  strongly  to  all  lovers  of  Wordsworth  and  all  students  of 
literature  in  this  country." — Times. 

"  M.  Legouis  has  written  a  book  which  must  interest  the  English  reader  and  may 
even  make  a  few  more  French  readers  learn  English." — Academy. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION: 


MESSRS.  BELL'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

ILLUSTRATED  CHRISTMAS  LIST  post  free  on  APPLICATION. 


2  vols,  imperial  8vo.  £2  10s.  net. 

A  HISTORY  of  RENAISSANCE  ARCHI- 

TECTURE  in  ENGLAND.  a.d.  1500-1800.  By  Reginald 
Blomeield,  M.A.,  Author  of  "The  Formal  Garden  in  England." 
With  150  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  the  Author,  and  90  Plates 
from  Photographs  and  old  Prints  and  Drawings. 

"Two  handsome  and  lavishly  illustrated  volumes  Mr.  Blomfield  writes 

well  and  with  admirable  lucidity,  and  has  acquitted  himself  of  a  great  task,  spread 
over  a  wide  field,  with  good  judgment  and  an  educated  taste." — Standard. 

"  Mr.  Blomfield's  book  is  the  most  thorough  and  scholarly  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  English  architecture  which  we  remember  for  many  years." 

  Daily  Chronicle. 


Imperial  8vo.  25s.  net. 

WILLIAM  MORRIS  :  His  Art,  His  Writings, 

and  His  Public  Life.    By  Aymer  Vallance,  M.A. ,  F.S.A.  With 
60  Illustrations,  including  a  Coloured  Plate  and  Portrait. 
"  This  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  beautiful  book.    It  is  printed  in  a  simple  and  beau- 
tiful type,  and  illustrated  by  plates  of  Morris's  designs  or  finished  results  in  nearly 
all  the  arts  of  which  he  was  a  master.     It  contains  a  reproduction  of  a  good  photo- 
graph, and  a  complete  list  of  everything  that  Morris  wrote  It  is  a  book 

which  for  its  substance  should  be  read  by  every  true  workman,  that  is  to  say  by 
every  _one_  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  feel  any  genuine  pleasure  or  enthu- 
siasm in  his  work." — Daily  Chronicle. 


Small  colombier  8vo.  25s.  net. 

THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH  :  His  Life  and 

Works.    By  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell  (N.  D'Anvers).    With  58  Illustra- 
tions in  Photogravure  and  Half-tone.    Binding  by  Gleeson  White. 
"  We  congratulate  the  publishers  on  this  very  attractive  book." — Speaker. 


Demy  4to.  21s.  net. 
Edition  limited  to  280  copies,  250  of  which  are  for  sale. 

LATER    RELIQUES   of  OLD  LONDON. 

Being  further  studies  of  Old  Buildings  in  course  of  demolition,  or 
likely  to  disappear  shortly.  Drawn  in  lithography  by  T.  R.  WAY. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Description  by  H.  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A. 


Large  post  8vo.  6s. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  HEROINES.  Character- 

istics  of  Women.  By  Mrs.  Jameson.  Illustrated  with  25  Collotype 
Reproductions  of  Portraits  of  celebrated  Actresses  in  the  various 
characters,  and  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  Miss  Ellen  Terry  as  Lady 
Macbeth,  by  John  Sargent,  R.A. 
"  Altogether,  a  work  which  the  lover  of  '  the  Bard  '  will  hasten  to  place  upon  his 
shelves."  —Globe. 

"It  makes  a  charming  volume,  and  a  pictorial  record  as  well." — Daily  Telcgrapli. 


THE   ENDYMION  SERIES. 

POEMS  by  ROBERT  BROWNING.  Illus- 

trated  and  Decorated  by  Byam  Shaw.    With  an  Introduction  by 
Richard  Garnett,  LL.D.,  C.B.    Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
Also  a  limited  Edition  on  Japanese  Vellum,  21s.  net. 

POEMS  by  JOHN  KEATS.    Illustrated  and 

Decorated  by  Robert  Anning  Bell.     With  an  Introduction  by 
Professor  Walter  Raleigh,  M.A.   Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
Also  a  limited  Edition  on  Japanese  vellum,  21s.  net. 
11  For  the  drawings  we  have  nothing  but  praise. "—  Globe. 

"  Elegantly  printed  and  bound,  this  edition  of  Keats  is  altogether  a  most  desir- 
able book."— Daily  Mail. 

"  Such  an  edition  of  Keats  as  this  will  be  a  joy  for  ever .' '—Birmingliam  Gazette- 


Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

BRITISH  HISTORICAL  PORTRAITS.  Some 

Notes  on  the  Painted  Portraits  of  Celebrated  Characters.    By  H.  B. 

Wheatley.    With  71  Illustrations  taken  direct  from  the  Originals  at 

the  National  Portrait  Gallery  and  elsewhere. 
"  A  very  conscientious,  comprehensive,  and  valuable  book  is  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley 's 
'  Historical  Portraits.'  His  handsome  volume  is,  moreover,  richly  illustrated  with 
many  interesting  portraits,  excellently  reproduced,  which  no  one  can  fail  to  appre- 
ciate. As  a  contribution  towards  a  study  of  what  is  undoubtedly  an  important 
branch  of  our  national  history  Mr.  Wheatley's  painstaking  and  intelligent  work  is 
worthy  of  all  commendation." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  EX=LIBRIS  SERIES.— New  Volume. 
Imperial  161110.  10s.  6d.  net. 

DECORATIVE  HERALDRY.  By  G.  W.  Eve. 

With  188  Illustrations,  including  4  in  Colour  and  1  Copperplate. 


Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  of  HAMPTON  COURT. 

By  Ernest  Law,  B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law  ;  Author  of  "The  History 
of  Hampton  Court  Palace."  In  3  vols.  &c.  &c.  With  105  Illustrations. 


NOW  READY. 

BOOK  SALES  of  the  YEAR  1897.  Con- 

taining  a  Detailed  Description  of  all  the  most  Important  Books  Sold 
at  Auction,  with  the  Names  of  the  Purchasers,  and  the  prices  realized. 
With  Complete  Indexes  of  Names  and  Subjects,  and  General  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.  By  Temple  Scott.  Pott  4to.  printed  on 
antique  laid  paper  at  the  Chiswick  Press.  Edition  limited.  15s.  net. 
V  A  few  copies  of  Vols,  for  1895  and  1896  left  at  15s.  net  each. 


ALDINE  HOUSE,  E.C.,  AND  67  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  S.W. 


London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

PART  I.    NOW  READY. 

THE  LIFE  OF  OUR  LORD  JESUS 
CHRIST. 

Illustrated  by  over  500  Pictures  (380  Water-Colour  Drawings  and  150  Pen-and- 
ink  Sketches). 

By  JAMES  TISSOT. 

ENGLISH  EDITION.  Dedicated  by  special  permission  to  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  Gladstone.  2  vols,  of  about  300  pages  each,  printed  on  the  best  paper,  large 
imperial  4to.,  500  Illustrations,  cloth,  £12  12s.  net  ;  leather,  £13  13s.  net.  Also  the 
two  books  in  Six  Parts  each,  altogether  Twelve  Monthly  Parts,  £1  is.  each  net. 

Subscriptions  can  only  be  taken  for  the  Complete  Work. 

The  Times,  Nov.  13,  says  : — "  Certainly  when  completed  this  will  be  the  most 
sumptuous  New  Testament  in  existence." 


AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 
Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

IRONCLADS  in  ACTION.    By  H.  W.  Wilson.  With 

Introduction  bv  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan  ;  and  a  Chapter  on  the  American 
Navy.    Fully  Illustrated.    2  vols,  royal  8vo.  30s. 
"  As  Captain  Mahan  says  in  his  singularly  wise  and  pregnant  introduction,  '  Its 

title  is  narrower  than  its  actual  scope  '    It  is  in  form  an  appeal  to  history." 

Times. 

11  The  naval  world  will  be  the  wiser  for  the  book,  which  will  take  its  place  as  a 
standard  work  and  will  long  retain  that  position."—  Standard. 

THE  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  HARRIET  BEECHER 

STOWE.  By  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  7s.  6d. 


THREE   NEW  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL. 

THE  PIONEERS  of  the  KLONDYKE  :  being 

an  Account  of  Two  Years'  Police  Service  on  the  Yukon.  Narrated  by 
M.  H.  E.  Hayne,  of  the  North-West  Mounted  Police,  and  recorded  by 
H.  West  Taylor.  Illustrated  by  Photographs  taken  on  the  spot  by  the 
Narrator,  and  a  Sketch  Map.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
"  No  other  book  known  to  us  gives  a  more  vivid  idea  of  the  actualities  of  the 
subject. " — Scotsman. 

1  A  very  interesting  little  book  The  whole  narrative  is  eminently  attrac- 
tive."— Globe. 

ROUGHING  it  in  SIBERIA  :  with  some  Account  of  the 

Trans-Siberian  Railway  and  the  Gold-Mining  Industry  of  Asiatic  Russia.  By 
Robert  Louis  Jefferson,  Author  of  "Awheel  to  Moscow"  &c.  With 
Map  and  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 
"  A  very  interesting  narrative  of  winter  railway  and  sledge  travel  in  Siberia." 

Scotsman. 

THE  FAROE  ISLANDS.    By  J.  Russell-Jeaffreson, 

F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  "  The  Most  Northerly  Hospital  in  the  World,"  "  Sport 
in  Iceland  and  Spitzbergen,"  &c.  With  Map  and  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.  7s.  6d.  [Immediately. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

THE  TWO  CAPTAINS. 

By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL, 

Author  of  "  The  Wreck  of  the  1  Grosvenor '  "  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  with  4  Full-page  Illustrations,  6s. 

The  Morning  Post  says  :  "  This  history  of  two  desperate  men  is  probably  richer 
in  exciting  incident  than  any  book  the  author  has  yet  written." 

The  Scotsman  says  : — "  As  a  pirate  story  it  hardly  ever  strains  the  probabilities, 

and  is  admirably  constructed  Mr.  Russell  has  lost  none  of  his  skill  It 

ought  to  rank  highly  among  the  author's  numerous  works." 

The  Glasgow  Herald  says  :  — "  It  would  be  hard  to  name  one  of  Mr.  Russell's 
very  many  excellent  novels  which  excels  this." 


HERNANI    THE  JEW: 

A  STORY  OF  RUSSIAN  OPPRESSION. 

By  A.  N.  HOMER,  Author  of  "The  Richest  Merchant  in  Rotterdam." 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

This  Novel  has  been  forbidden  in  Russia. 

_  The  Daily  Telegraph  says  :— "  A  fine  full-bodied  romance,  with  the  Polish  rebel- 
lion of  1863  for  its  subject  The  novel  is  full  of  promise." 

THE  CARSTAIRS  of  CASTLE  CRAIG  :  a  Chronicle. 

Edited  from  the  Notes  of  John  Ffoulke  Carstairs,  Esq.  By  Hartley 
Carmichael,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  Rooted  in  Dishonour."  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  6s. 

"  A  well-contrived,  well-arranged,  well-written  story  of  real  life,  in  which  large 
human  interests  are  concerned." — World. 

THE  GOLD  SHIP  :  a  Nineteenth  Century  Yarn  of  the 

Sea.  By  F.  M.  Holmes,  Author  of  "  RafTs  Ranche,"  "Hugh  Melville's 
Quest,"  &c.    With  8  Full-page  Illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

TWO  NEW  STORIES  BY  JULES  VERNE. 
FOR  the    FLAG.     With    many   Illustrations.  Large 

crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 
The  Scotsman  says  :— "  A  stirring  romance  of  sea  adventure  and  close  intrigue." 

CLOVIS     DARDENTOR.      With    many  Illustrations. 

Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

A  story  of  travel  and  adventure  in  Algeria. 


MR.  IV.  CLARK  RUSSELL'S  FAMOUS  NOVEL, 

THE  WRECK  of  the  "  GROSVENOR,"  can  now  be 

obtained  at  SIXPENCE,  uniform  with  Blackmore's  "  Lorna  Boone." 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,    MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  Limited, 
St.  Dunstan's  House,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C. 


MR,  T.  FISHER  UNWIN'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Mr.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN  will  publish  on  Wednesday 
next  a  New  Novel  by  JOHN  OLIVER  HOBBES,  en- 
titled THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SAINTS,  in  green  cloth, 
gilt  tops,  price  6s.  He  will  also  issue  next  week  A 
New  Raiding  Romance,  by  LORD  ERNEST 
HAMILTON,  entitled  THE  OUTLAWS  OF  THE 
MARCHES,  green  cloth,  gilt  tops,  price  6s. 


New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  "Nancy  Noon." 

THE  TORMENTOR.     By  Benjamin  Swift,  Author  of 

"  Nancy  Noon."   Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library,  6s. 
"Will  delight  the  few  to  whom  the  flavour  of  literature  is  as  honey  on  the 
tongue." — Daily  Chronicle. 

A  Story  of  Rustic  Love. 

THE  PEOPLE  of  CLOPTON.    By  George  Bartram. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 
11  Mr.  Bartram  has  written  a  very  remarkable  book,  his  poaching  scenes  especially 
are  narrated  with  a  zest  and  vigour,  which  one's  memory  cannot  easily  parallel  from 
our  literature." — Literature. 

Second  Edition  now  ready— A  Realistic  Tale  of  London  Slum  Life. 

LIZA  of   LAMBETH.     By  W.  Somerset  Maugham. 

Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

"  There  has  not  been  so  powerful  a  story  of  the  lowest  class  since  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling  wrote  'The  History  of  Badalia  Herodsfoot ' ;  indeed,  we  are  not  sure  that 
this  new  story  does  not  beat  that  one  in  vividness  and  knowledge  of  the  class  it 
depicts." — Standard. 

Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  New  Book. 
HUGH    WYNNE  :   Free  Quaker,  sometime  Brevet-Lt.- 

Colonel  on  the  Staff  of  his  Excellency  General  Washington.  Unwin's  Green 
Cloth  Library,  6s. 

"  Is  so  told  that  the  interest  at  no  time  flags.  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  deserves  our 
thanks  for  an  admirable  piece  of  work." — Literature. 

New  Volume  of  "  The  Master  of  Medicine  "  Series. 

Edited  by  ERNEST  HART,  D.C.L.,  Editor  of  "  The  British  Medical  Journal." 
Each  with  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

WILLIAM   HARVEY.     By  D'Arcy  Power. 

"  Not  only  unimpeachable  knowledge,  but  excellent  judgment  and  literary  skill." 

Standard. 

Recently  issued  in  same  Series. 
JOHN  HUNTER.    By  Stephen  Paget.    With  Introduc- 

tion  by  Sir  James  Paget. 
"  A  really  valuable  work.    The  book  teems  with  good  stories." — Literature. 

The  Great  Men  of  Italy. 

LIVES  Of  GREAT  ITALIANS.    By  Frank  Horridge. 

With  8  Illustrations,  large  crown  8vo.  cloth.  7s.  6d. 
Contents:  i.  Dante— 2.  Petrarch— 3.  Cainagola -4.  Macchiavelli— 5.  Michael 
Angelo  —  6.    Galileo — 7.    Carlo   Goldoni  —  8.    Alfieri  —  9.   Cavour  —  10.  Victor 
Emmanuel. 

New  Book  by  the  Author  of  "  How  to  be  Happy  Though  Married." 

THE  LOVE  AFFAIRS  of  SOME  FAMOUS  MEN.  By 

Rev.  E.  J.  Hardy,  M.A.    Cloth  gilt,  6s. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  STUDY.    Cloth,  gilt  top,  with  Photo- 

gravure  Frontispiece,  2S.  6d.  each.    Seven  Volumes  now  ready  : 
ROME.    By  Mary  Ford.— IRELAND.    Edited  by  Barry  O'Brien.— ENG- 
LAND.    By  Frances  E.  Cooke. — GERMANY.     By  Kate  Freiligratii 
Kroeker.-  OLD  TALES  FROM  GREECE.    By  Alice  Zimmern.— FRANCE. 
By  Mary  Rowsell.— SCOTLAND.    By  Mrs.  Olii-hant. 

THE   PRIVATE   PAPERS  of  WILLIAM  WILBER- 

FORCE.    Collected  and  Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  Mrs.  Wilberforce,  of 
Lavington.    Photogravure  and  other  Illustrations,  cloth,  12s. 
"The  volume  as  it  stands  is  so  full  of  intrinsic  interest  that  it  almost  dispenses 
with  the  services  of  an  editor." — Times,  in  a  column  and  a  half  review. 

VOX   HUMANA,  Selected  from  the  MSS.  of  the  late 

John  Mills,  Banker,  of  Bowdon.  Containing  Sonnets,  Miscellaneous 
Poems,  Translations,  &c.  With  2  Photogravure  Portraits,  small  8vo. 
cloth,  6s. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

THE  LESBIA  of  CATULLUS.   Arranged  and  Translated 

by  J.  H.  A.  Tremenheere,  C.S.I. 
This  selection  includes  every  poem  of  Catullus  which  either  certainly  or  not 
improbably  concerns  his  relation  to  Lesbia  or  throws  light  upon  it.    The  text  used 
is  from  Simpson,  Mueller,  and  William  Walker. 

THE   LIFE   and   LETTERS   of   MR.  ENDYMION 

PORTER  ;  sometime  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  to  King  Charles  the 
First.     By  Dorothea  Townshend.     Photogravure  and  other  Illustra- 
tions, demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  125. 
"  It  is  not  only  State  secrets  that  lie  buried  beneath  the  dust  of  our  national 
archives.    That  this  dust  also  covers  many  a  secret  of  the  human  heart  is  proved  by 
the  diggings  and  discoveries  as  in  a  Klondyke  land  of  human  passion,  whereof 
Mrs.  Townshend  has  embodied  its  results  in  the  handsomely  turned  out  volume 
before  us." — Daily  Chronicle. 

An  Allegory  of  Human  Life, 

BRER     MORTAL.     By  Ben  Marlas.     Six  Full-page 

Illustrations  by  Mark  ZangwilJ.    Cloth,  5s. 

"  The  book  is  a  clever  achievement." — Bookman. 

THE  SCHOLAR  and  the  STATE,  and  other  Orations 

and  Addresses.  By  Henry  Codman  Potter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  New 
York.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  ios.  6d. 

COMMUNISM  in  MIDDLE  EUROPE  in  the  TIME  of 

the  REFORMATION.  By  Karl  Kautsky,  Editor  of  "  Die  Neue  Zeit," 
Author  of  "  The  Growth  of  Population  and  Social  Progress,"  "  From  Plato  to 
the  Anabaptist,"  &c.  Translated  from  the  German  by  J.  L.  and  E.  G. 
Mulliken.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  16s. 


A  Complete  List  of  Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin's  Autumn  Publications 
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NOTES. 

WE  confess  to  being  sorely  disappointed  in  Lord 
Wolseley,  though  we  are  far  from  endorsing 
Private  Mulvaney's  description  of  him  as  "a  ramblin' 
incoherint  sort  av  a  devil,  wid  one  eye  on  the  Quane 
an'  the  Court  and  the  other  on  his  blessed  silf— 
everlastin'ly  playin'  Saysar  an'  Alexandrier  rowled  into 
a  lump."  Before  he  became  Commander-in-Chief  he  was 
taken  at  his  own  estimate  and  was  understood  to  be  a 
bold  reformer.  But  since  he  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
doing  much  he  has  done  nothing.  In  his  speech  he 
told  us  that  the  army  must  be  increased  ;  but  he  pro- 
posed no  retrenchment  in  the  Budget  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive force  in  the  world.  He  suggested  no  plan  for 
supplying  the  two  pressing  military  needs  of  the  Empire 
— the  provision  of  an  efficient  army  for  home  defence 
and  of  a  strong  and  well-equipped  army  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  readiness  for  service  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Money,  more  money,  was  what  he  asked  for.  It  is 
not  money  that  is  needed,  but  brains,  at  the  War  Office. 
The  money  voted  by  Parliament  is  at  present  wasted 
in  a  disgraceful  fashion,  and  we  hope  shortly  to  publish 
a  series  of  articles  dealing  with  the  crying  need  for 
economy. 

There  was,  however,  one  good  suggestion  in  his 
speech,  though  it  was  only  on  a  matter  of  detail.  It 
was,  that  soldiers  on  leaving  the  army  should  be  pro- 
vided with  civil  employment.  He  did  not  specify  the 
exact  kind  of  work  that  should  be  provided  for  them  ; 
but  no  doubt  he  had  in  his  mind  the  German  plan,  under 
which  all  the  best  posts  on  the  railways,  and  most  of 
those  in  the  police,  are  given  to  old  soldiers.  The  plan 
might  well  be  adopted  in  Great  Britain.  We  should 
then  hear  nothing  of  the  soldier's  bad  pay,  and  still  less 
would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  getting  recruits.  Above 
all,  29  per  cent,  of  the  recruits  accepted  would  not 
fail  to  satisfy  the  normal  test  of  fitness.  We  expect 
more  from  Lord  Wolseley,  however,  than  this  attention 
to  a  minor  reform.  Will  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  movement  for  retrenchment ;  will  he  win  himself  a 
lasting  name  by  inaugurating  real  and  wide-reaching 
reforms  in  the  army  and  in  the  War  Office,  making 
powerful  enemies,  no  doubt,  but  making  a  still  more 
powerful  friend  in  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  nation  ? 
Or  will  he  sleep  on  until  the  end  and  be  happily  for- 
gotten when  he  dies  ? 

Here  is  a  charming  instance  of  our  judg^  regard  for 
the  convenience  of  parties.  Mr.  Justice  Wright  and 
Mr.  Justice  Kennedy  could  not  make  up  their  minds 
over  a  recent  rating  appeal  from  Pontefract,  and  parties 
had  to  wait  until  they  could.  In  due  time  they  were 
notified  by  the  judges  that  judgment  would  be  given  on 


a  certain  date.  Accordingly,  counsel,  solicitors,  and 
the  rest  duly  come  up  and  present  themselves  in  court 
at  the  hour  appointed.  When  the  learned  judges 
appear,  parties  are  informed  that  their  Lordships  are 
unable  to  give  judgment,  owing  to  the  discovery  by 
one  of  them  of  a  new  case  they  had  not  had  time  to 
consider.  So  back  to  Yorkshire  until  their  Lordships 
have  mastered  the  case  they  had  overlooked.  Fancy 
the  judicial  horror  if  counsel  had  asked  for  an  adjourn- 
ment on  similar  grounds. 

At  the  moment  of  going  to  press  we  find  ourselves 
attacked  at  a  meeting  of  Scotch  Liberal-Unionists 
by  the  Honourable  Thomas  Cochrane  with  a  viru- 
lence of  invective  that  testifies  to  an  almost  in- 
tolerable craving  for  office.  We  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  Honourable  Thomas  Cochrane  has 
in  mind  a  similar  Under-Secretaryship  to  that  which 
graces  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  M.P.  His  noble  contempt 
of  courtesy  ;  his  industrious  but  unintelligent  reading 
of  a  Blue-book  ;  his  perfect  trust  in  unimportant  facts  ; 
his  careful  misstatement  of  his  opponent's  argu- 
ments, all  remind  us  of  the  most  foolish,  if 
the  most  pathetically  devoted,  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
henchmen.  We  shall  deal  with  this  gentleman's 
contentions  in  our  next  issue,  not  because  he  deserves 
fair  treatment,  but  because  he  is  probably  the  latest 
mouthpiece  of  his  patron.  What  a  pity  it  is  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  Parliamentary  supporters  should  all 
resemble  the  recruits  of  Falstaff  rather  than  the  lieu- 
tenants of  a  Napoleon  ! 

It  is  just  as  well  that  a  little  light  should  be  thrown 
on  the  disastrous  influence  of  the  Shipping  Ring  upon 
British  trade.  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  and  Sir  Donald 
Currie  are  no  doubt  ardent  paper  patriots,  but  that  does 
not  prevent  them  from  doing  their  best  to  ruin  English 
trade  by  favouring  our  foreign  rivals  in  the  matter  of 
freights.  The  P.  &  O.  Company  is  subsidized  by  the 
British  Government  at  the  rate  of  ^1,000  a  day.  In 
return  it  has  handed  over  the  British  trade  in 
steel  and  iron  for  India  to  Belgium  and  Germany. 
The  mode  of  proceeding  was  to  charge  155.  gd.  a 
ton  on  iron  from  London  to  India  and  iof.  a  ton 
from  Amsterdam.  Now  the  rates  have  been  equalized, 
but  the  mischief  has  been  done.  Belgian  and  German 
manufacturers  have  obtained  a  footing  in  India  which 
they  had  long  striven  to  obtain,  and  from  which  it  will  be 
impossible  to  dislodge  them.  To  Java  and  other 
Eastern  ports  the  preferential  rates  in  favour  of 
our  foreign  competitors  still  exist.  Sir  Thomas 
Sutherland  is  the  chairman  of  the  P.  &  O.  Company. 
He  is  also  the  Liberal-Unionist  M.P.  for  Greenock. 
Sir  Donald  Currie's  Castle  Line  of  steamships  plays  the 
same  game  with  the  freights  to  South  Africa,  and  Sir 
Donald   Currie  is   the  Liberal-Unionist  member  for 
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West  Perthshire.  In  the  future  we  shall  know  exactly 
how  much  the  professions  of  patriotism  of  these  two 
honourable  knights  are  worth. 

There  was  not  much  evidence  of  principles  or  of  any 
profound  conception  of  a  Tory  policy  to  be  discovered 
in  the  resolutions  of  the  Conference  of  Conservative 
Associations  which  has  been  held  in  London  during  the 
week.  He  would  be  a  bold  man,  indeed,  who  would 
assert  that  there  was  any  greater  leaven  of  political 
intelligence  amongst  the  two  thousand  delegates  than 
there  would  be  amongst  an  equal  number  of  delegates 
to  a  conference  of  Liberal  Associations.  It  is  the  leaders 
of  a  party  that  count,  not  the  rank  and  file.  Unfortu- 
nately the  speech  of  Mr.  James  Lowther,  M.P. ,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Conference,  and  the  cheers  with  which 
it  was  received,  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  movement 
of  revolt  against  social  legislation  led  by  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry  has  gone  farther  than  we  thought.  Mr. 
Lowther  plainly  told  the  Government  that  there  had 
been  "rather  more  than  enough  of  far-reaching  and 
subversive  legislation,"  and  that  what  the  country 
wanted  was  repose  from  "Radical"  measures.  .The 
blow  was  evidently  aimed  at  Mr.  Chamberlain,  to 
whose  influence  the  social  legislation  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  naturally  attributed  ;  but  Mr.  Chamberlain  may 
be  left  to  take  care  of  himself.  He  has  the  whiphand 
just  now,  for  he  has  only  to  threaten  to  make  overtures 
to  the  leaderless  Liberals  to  make  all  his  Conservative 
colleagues  shake  in  their  shoes. 

By  far  the  most  important  resolution  passed  by 
the  two  thousand  delegates  was  that  which  declared 
the  present  condition  of  the  army  to  be  unsatis- 
factory and  calling  for  an  immediate  and  adequate 
measure  of  Army  Reform.  Colonel  Brookfield,  M.P. , 
clearly  knows  his  War  Office  officials  ;  "  old  fossils 
who  place  their  paralysing  grip  on  every  rational 
reform  that  has  ever  been  suggested,"  he  called 
them.  Major  Rasch,  who  also  knows  his  War  Office, 
spoke  of  it  as  a  "concentrated  epitome  of  red  tape," 
and  declared  that  the  best  thing,  if  it  could  be  done, 
would  be  to  sweep  it  away,  lock,  stock  and  barrel.  This 
was  plain  speaking  enough,  and  Mr.  Arnold-Forster 
made  a  weighty  speech  showing  in  detail  how  utterly  our 
military  system  has  broken  down.  The  resolution,  it 
is  to  be  noted,  was  carried  unanimously.  This  was  the 
only  resolution  about  which  the  Conference  showed  any 
courage.  It  expressed  a  pious  wish  for  a  Royal  resi- 
dence in  Ireland,  and  another  that  something  might  be 
done  to  counteract  the  foreign-bounty  system  as  applied 
to  sugar  and  shipping.  But  it  "  funked  "  the  use  of 
the  only  real  weapon  with  which  to  fight  the  latter,  a 
countervailing  duty,  just  as  later  in  the  day  it"  funked  " 
the  application  of  Protection  to  save  the  agricultural 
interest  from  ruin. 

Lord  Salisbury  does  not  often  display  such  ineptitude 
or  indeed  such  ignorance  of  the  real  conditions  of  any 
question  as  he  did  in  his  speech  to  the  Conservative 
delegates  on  Tuesday  night,  though  his  excursions  into 
parochial  politics  have  never  been  quite  happy.  It  is 
certain  that  the  principal  question  which  will  excite 
public  interest  during  the  next  Session  of  Parliament  is 
to  be  that  of  Army  Reform,  and  the  Prime  Minister 
might  usefully  have  given  some  hints  as  to  the  policy 
of  the  Government  on  the  subject.  Instead,  he  made  a 
violent  attack  on  the  London  County  Council,  appa- 
rently in  complete  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  demand 
for  separate  municipalities  for  London  as  a  substitute 
for  the  County  Council  has  disappeared.  The  Moderates 
on  the  London  County  Council  clearly  realize  now, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  two  years  ago,  that 
there  must  be  a  central  authority  for  London,  whatever 
is  done  to  enhance  the  dignity  and  powers  of  the  local 
authorities.  It  is  quite  right  and  proper  that,  instead  of 
a  host  of  little  Vestries,  there  should  be  a  number  of 
separate  municipalities  in  London,  each  with  its  own 
Mayor  and  its  own  Council,  but  the  number  of  powers 
possessed  by  the  County  Council  which  could  be  usefully 
transferred  to  the  new  authorities  is  very  small,  and  on 
the  other  hand  there  are  a  few  functions  of  the  Vestries 
which  could  be  much  more  efficiently  undertaken  by  the 
central  authority. 


It  is  true,  no  doubt,  as  Lord  Salisbury  pointed  out, 
that  Hackney  and  Hammersmith,  Hampstead  and 
Greenwich  have  no  interest  in  each  other's  purely  local 
questions.  But  then  the  County  Council  does  not 
interfere  with  their  local  questions,  whilst  it  is  wholly 
impossible  for  the  local  authorities  to  look  after  the 
main  drainage  of  London,  to  deal  economically  with 
the  question  of  London  finance,  to  control  the  parks, 
to  carry  out  the  Acts  for  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes,  to  undertake  large  and  costly  schemes  of  im- 
provement, to  keep  up  an  efficient  Fire  Brigade,  to 
maintain  the  bridges,  to  develop  the  means  of  com- 
munication on  the  Thames,  or  secure  a  pure,  abundant 
and  constant  water  supply,  and  a  cheap  and  com- 
plete tramway  system.  The  fact  is  that  Lord  Salisbury 
has  been  -misled  by  his  advisers.  He  himself  knows 
nothing  about  the  question  of  London  Government,  and 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Conservative  party  the  officials 
are  hopelessly  out  of  date.  So  long  as  the  Moderates  were 
in  a  small  majority  at  Spring  Gardens  and  the  Pro- 
gressives were  allowed  to  launch  out  into  enormous 
and  ill-digested  schemes,  there  was  some  reason  in  the 
outcry  against  the  London  County  Council.  But  now 
that  the  Moderates  have  obtained  much  more  power 
and  influence  on  that  body,  take  a  more  active  and 
intelligent  interest  in  its  proceedings,  and  are  likely  to 
become  stronger  than  ever,  the  cry  for  the  abolition  of 
the  County  Council,  or  even  for  any  considerable 
transfer  of  its  powers,  has  ceased.  By  advocating  the 
abolition  of  a  body  constituted  by  a  Government  of 
which  he  himself  was  the  head  Lord  Salisbury  made 
himself  ridiculous,  and  his  advisers  have  shown  them- 
selves hopelessly  ignorant  of  the  progress  of  events. 

Things  have  taken  a  turn  for  the  worse  with  regard 
to  the  situation  on  the  Niger.  Some  weeks  ago  there 
was  reason  to  believe,  and  those  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel  who  ought  to  know  did  believe,  that  it  was 
all  as  good  as  settled,  the  French  Foreign  Office  tacitly 
admitting  that  there  was  no  reply  to  the  English  claims 
to  both  banks  of  the  Niger  from  Say  to  the  sea.  M. 
Hanotaux,  however,  was  reckoning  without  his 
"Colonial  Party,"  which  is  very  strong,  or  at  any  rate 
very  noisy,  just  now  in  Paris,  Marseilles  and  Bordeaux. 
He  seems  to  have  convinced  himself  that  any  yielding 
to  England  would  entail  the  fall  of  the  Ministry, 
and  the  result  is  something  like  a  deadlock.  Lord 
Salisbury  has  gone  out  of  his  way  recently  to  show  con- 
sideration for  the  difficulties  of  M.  Hanotaux's  position, 
and  his  reference  at  the  Guildhall  to  Governments  which 
cannot  always  do  what  is  right  because  of  a  "  mass  of 
critical  public  opinion"  which  impels  them  to  Jingoism 
was  fully  appreciated  in  Paris  ;  but  in  the  same  speech 
he  pointed  out  that  "  there  is  a  limit"  to  concessions 
such  as  England  has  been  making  to  France.  The 
English  demand  for  the  evacuation  of  Boussa  by  the 
French  has  been  put  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  no 
going  back  from  it. 

Russia  and  Japan  are  both  Powers  accustomed  to 
act  in  silence  ;  their  diplomacy  is  carried  on  without 
the  interference  of  Parliaments  or  newspapers  ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  "things  are  happening"  in  the  Far  East. 
Corea  is  the  pretext,  Japan  objecting  to  Russia's 
assumption  of  absolute  supremacy  at  Seoul  ;  but  when 
the  time  comes  for  a  trial  of  strength  neither  Power  will 
trouble  much  about  forms.  Russia  is  sending  out 
picked  men  from  Odessa  in  relays,  and  the  last  batch, 
which  consisted  of  close  on  eight  hundred  officers  and 
men,  was  accompanied  by  General  Tchetchagoff,  who 
will  take  supreme  command  in  Eastern  Siberia.  These 
men  from  Odessa  are  not  mere  peasant  recruits.  They 
are  intended,  it  is  believed,  to  act  as  organizers  of  a 
force  of  local  levies  to  be  raised  in  Manchuria,  nominally 
for  the  defence  of  the  railway  works,  the  right  having 
been  conceded  to  Russia  by  China  in  the  recent  Con- 
vention. 

Russia  is  already  very  strong  on  land  in  the  Amur 
province.  According  to  the  latest  returns,  she  has 
there  thirty-one  infantry  battalions  of  full  strength  and 
efficiency,  twenty  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  fifteen 
batteries  of  artillery,  not  to  speak  of  a  railway  battalion, 
two  battalions  of  sappers   and  a  torpedo  company. 
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But  on  sea  she  is  very  weak.  Not  long  ago  she  had 
in  the  Pacific  only  one  cruiser  and  five  torpedo-boats, 
with  a  couple  of  armed  transports,  and  although  this 
force  has  been  quietly  strengthened  this  summer,  she  has 
still  nothing  that  could  by  any  possibility  make  a  stand  in 
opposition  to  the  "  Fuji"  and  the  "  Yashima,"  the  two 
new  Japanese  ironclads — the  finest  fighting  machines  of 
their  tonnage  in  the  world.  Mr.  Charles  Cramp,  of  the 
great  Philadelphia  shipbuilding  firm,  has  been  making 
a  special  personal  inspection  of  the  Japanese  navy 
afloat  and  building,  and  he  declares  that  its  recent 
rapid  development  is  a  "  miracle."  Russia  has,  of 
course,  her  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  fleets  ;  but  they  are 
believed  to  be  none  too  strong  for  local  requirements  in 
time  of  trouble,  and  the  risk  of  sending  any  consider- 
able proportion  of  these  ships  to  the  Pacific  in  the 
present  condition  of  European  politics  would  be  great. 
She  is  now  having  twenty-eight  "destroyers"  of  the 
"  Sokol  "  type  built,  and  as  at  least  half  of  them  are  to  be 
sent  to  the  Pacific,  it  is  clear  that  she  is  not  unaware  of 
the  danger  she  runs  in  that  quarter. 

Austria-Hungary  has  taken  it  upon  herself  ro  show 
the  Concert  exactly  how  to  deal  with  the  Sublime  Porte 
if  it  wishes  to  have  its  will  carried  out  with  due  expe- 
dition and  despatch.  Herr  Brazzafolli  is  not  a  person  of 
very  great  importance  ;  in  fact,  only  an  agent  of  the 
Austrian  Lloyd  at  Mersina,  a  Levantine  port  due  north 
of  Cyprus.  But  by  certain  trifling  kindnesses  to 
Armenian  refugees  he  got  himself  into  bad  odour  with 
the  Turkish  authorities  and  suffered  some  unpleasant 
experiences.  The  Dual  Monarchy  called  upon  the 
Sultan  to  make  immediate  reparation.  The  Sultan 
tried  to  temporize,  but  his  one  specific  failed  him 
lamentably.  Two  Austrian  war-ships  took  up  their 
stations  opposite  Mersina,  and  it  was  intimated 
that,  unless  the  Austrian  demands  were  acceded  to 
within  twenty-four  hours,  that  port  would  be  wiped  out 
of  the  Turkish  map.  After  his  recent  successes  the 
Sultan  must  have  been  a  little  surprised,  but  at  the 
last  moment  he  caved  in.  Then  Russia  took  a  hand. 
German  shipbuilders  and  cannonmakers  have  been  ex- 
pecting a  nice  little  windfall  in  the  shape  of  a  portion  of 
the  Greek  indemnity  which  the  Sultan  proposed  to 
devote  to  a  new  navy,  destined  no  doubt  to  rust  in  the 
calm  waters  of  the  Golden  Horn  like  its  predecessor. 
But  Russia  has  stepped  in  and  snatched  the  prize  away 
from  the  Germans.  If  any  portion  of  the  indemnity 
is  devoted  to  new  armaments,  she  has  told  the  Sultan, 
she  will  immediately  demand  the  payment  of  her  own 
indemnity,  which  she  has  hitherto  prudently  omitted  to 
collect.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  But  when  will  Lord 
Salisbury's  turn  come  ? 

It  is  just  as  well  to  remind  the  Clerical  party  that  they 
owe  it  to  their  own  intolerance  in  the  past  that  they 
need  now  to  put  forward  the  Orpington  or  any  other 
scheme  for  securing  to  every  child  education  in  the 
creed  of  its  parents.  The  principle  for  which  they  are 
now  suppliants  is  one  which  they  rejected  with  scorn 
when  they  might  have  had  it.  Twice  at  least  during 
the  growth  of  the  public  education  movement  in  Eng- 
land proposals  almost  identical  with  the  Church  de- 
mands of  to-day  have  been  made  by  the  Government 
and  refused  by  the  Church.  Shortly  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  proposed  to  establish  a  normal  training 
college  for  teachers,  where  secular  teaching  was  to  be 
given  in  common  and  religious  teaching  by  the  ministers 
of  the  several  communions  to  which  the  scholars  were 
attached.  The  Church  fought  the  scheme  tooth  and 
nail,  and  defeated  it,  on  the  express  ground  that  it 
placed  other  communions  on  an  equal  footing  with 
itself,  and  infringed  upon  what  it  claimed  as  its  own 
monopoly  in  the  training  of  teachers. 

W Again  in  1842,  when  Sir  James  Graham  introduced 
his  Factory  ^  Regulation  Bill,  provisions  were  included 
for  establishing  schools  for  the  children  whose  hours  of 
labour  were  restricted  ;  and  the  proposal  to  give 
facilities  for  separate  religious  instruction  by  teachers 
of  various  creeds  was  a  part  of  the  scheme.  Again, 
and  on  the  same  ground  as  before,  the  Church  fought 


against  the  proposal,  and  the  entire  clauses  were  with- 
drawn in  order  to  save  the  rest  of  the  Bill.  We  say 
nothing  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  plan  ;  we 
merely  quote  these  facts  from  history  to  show  the 
clerical  party  that  they  have  learned  the  lesson  of 
general  religious  toleration  rather  late  in  the  day.  The 
recognition  of  it  during  the  first  half  of  the  century 
would  have  given  us  a  system  of  public  education  two 
generations  before  1870. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  good  simple  man,  got 
rather  out  of  his  depth  when  he  tried  to  explain  what 
Socialism  is  to  the  members  of  the  Dolphin  Society 
at  Bristol  last  Saturday.  He  talked  about  "the  New 
Socialism,"  whatever  that  may  mean,  which  wants  to 
nationalize  all  industries.  We  were  under  the  im- 
pression that  this  is  the  older  revolutionary  Socialism, 
and  that  the  real  "New  Socialism"  is  the  form  of 
socialistic  thought  which  has  emerged  after  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  busy  discussion,  and  is  likely  in  the  future 
to  influence  largely  the  policy  of  the  Tory  party.  This 
is  that  "substitution  of  the  State  or  the  municipality 
for  private  enterprise  in  things  which  experience  has 
shown  that  the  State  or  the  municipality  can  do 
better  than  private  enterprise,"  a  substitution  which 
even  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  felt  called 
upon  to  bless.  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
of  last  Session  is  clearly  Socialistic  in  the  sense 
that  it  recognizes  and  makes  definite  the  right  of  the 
workman  to  claim  compensation  for  injury  from  the 
community  on  whose  behalf  he  labours,  just  as  the 
Factory  Acts,  the  Mines  Acts,  and  the  Education  Acts 
are  Socialistic.  It  is  part  of  the  strength  of  the  Tory 
party  that  it  has  been  in  the  past  and  is  still  ready  to 
take  the  lead  in  this  social  legislation,  provided  only 
that  reform  shall  be  circumspect  and  wary.  But  what 
did  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  mean  by  saying  of  the 
Government,  "  I  know  too  much  about  it  to  care  much 
whether  my  colleagues  or  I  are  in  power"?  The 
utterance  is  a  1  ittle  cryptic,  but  it  does  not  sound  com- 
plimentary. 

Did  Mr.  Chamberlain,  whilst  the  Colonial  Premiers 
were  in  London,  insist  that  absolute  Free-trade  between 
the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country  was  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  an  Imperial  Zollverein  ?  According 
to  the  Toronto  "Globe,"  that  was  the  position  he 
adopted.  As  the  Toronto  journal  is  writing  in  defence  of 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  failure  to  secure  preferential  treat- 
ment for  Canada  in  Great  Britain,  clearly  Sir  Wilfrid  is 
under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  demanded  the 
abolition  of  all  Customs  duties  in  Canadian  ports  so  far 
as  the  Mother  Country  was  concerned.  If  that  is  true, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  guilty  of  proposing  an  economic 
absurdity.  The  Colonies  cannot,  under  present  con- 
ditions, give  us  Free-trade  ;  they  can  only  give  us  a 
preference,  as  Canada  is  now  doing.  Customs  duties 
are  their  principal  revenue ;  and  the  end  we  have 
in  view  would  be  just  as  well  served  by  a  preferential 
tariff  as  by  Free-trade.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposed  any  such  thing  as 
"  absolute  Free-trade."  If  he  did,  he  has  gone  back  upon 
himself.  The  position  he  deliberately  adopted  rather 
more  than  a  year  ago  was  that  duties  imposed  in 
Colonial  Customs  houses  for  protective  purposes  must 
disappear  in  the  interests  of  the  Mother  Country,  but 
that  revenue  duties  might  be  retained.  Even  in  England, 
the  very  khalifate  of  Cobdenism,  ^20,000,000  of  revenue 
are  derived  from  Customs  duties. 

Dr.  Karl  Peters  has  not  scored  at  all  by  his  ap- 
peal to  the  higher  Disciplinary  Chamber  for  Colonial 
Officials.  For  he  has  now  been  condemned  on  all  the 
counts  of  the  original  indictment,  instead  of  on  one,  and 
he  has  been  mulcted  in  the  whole  of  the  costs,  instead 
of  in  part.  Dr.  Peters's  doings  on  the  East  African 
coast  have  long  been  notorious.  Evidence  of  his  ill- 
treatment  of  native  women  in  British  East  Africa  was 
collected  by  a  British  inquiry  several  years  ago.  Never- 
theless he  had  the  boldness  some  months  ago  to  read  a 
paper  in  a  hall  not  far  from  the  Strand  in  which  he  ex- 
claimed with  unctuous  piety  that  Africa  would  never  be 
happy  until  it  fell  under  the  shadow  of  the  cross  ! 
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But  in  spite  of  the  character  of  some  of  its  officials,  it 
is  marvellous  what  progress  has  been  effected  in  Ger- 
man East  Africa.  The  European  population  now 
numbers  about  1,000  ;  the  coffee  plantations  are  rapidly 
increasing  ;  a  farm  for  the  rearing  and  taming  of  zebras 
is  being-  established  ;  and  the  mineral  resources  are 
tested  by  careful  geological  surveys.  The  country  is 
unhealthy  ;  "  not  a  foot  of  East  Africa  can  be  regarded 
as  healthy,"  wrote  Major  von  Wissmann,  the  late 
Governor.  But,  with  characteristic  far-sightedness,  a 
bacteriological  institute  has  been  established  at  Tanga, 
where  skilled  experts  are  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  life- 
history  of  the  principal  diseases.  The  ivory  trade  is 
being  attracted  to  German  routes  by  the  payment  of 
bounties  on  exported  ivory,  a  system  commercially  pro- 
fitable, as  the  bounty  is  all  recovered  in  the  form  of 
duties  on  articles  purchased  by  the  trading  caravans. 

Arrangements  are  happily  completed  for  the  Con- 
ference between  masters  and  men  in  the  engineering 
dispute  on  Wednesday  next.  The  men  have  with- 
drawn their  demand  for  an  independent  chairman  ;  the 
masters  have  agreed  to  suspend  all  further  lock-out 
notices.  At  the  Conference  itself  the  whole  of  the 
questions  at  issue  between  the  employers  and  the  em- 
ployed will  be  threshed  out,  and,  to  judge  by  the  present 
attitude  of  both  sides,  an  agreement  will  be  come  to  which 
will  be  a  distinct  gain  to  the  industry,  and  will  in  some 
degree  compensate  for  the  harm  the  dispute  has  done. 
If  the  machine  question  is  settled  and  the  vexatious 
interference  of  the  Unions  with  the  management  of 
engineering  works  is  ended,  the  masters  will  be  able  to 
compete  advantageously  with  their  foreign  rivals.  This 
achieved,  some  concession  upon  the  hours  question 
may  be  possible.  The  one  thing  gained  so  far  is  to 
have  brought  the  matters  in  dispute  to  discussion,  and 
Mr.  Ritchie  is  so  far  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success 
of  his  intervention. 

There  is  a  funny  correspondence  in  the  "  Guardian  " 
between  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Reichardt.  The  latter  appears  to  be  an  unemployed 
curate,  no  longer  young,  who  is  unable  to  find  a  curacy 
to  his  liking,  and  appeals  to  his  Bishop  to  help  him. 
On  the  face  of  it,  the  elderly  curate  has  a  real  grievance 
against  the  authorities  of  the  Church  of  England.  He 
finds,  as  he  grows  older,  that  his  value  in  the  clerical 
market  becomes  less  and  less  ;  and,  further,  that  in- 
cumbents prefer  younger  men,  who  can  be  more  easily 
"  bossed."  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  contended,  and, 
so  far  as  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing 
the  facts,  with  truth,  that  the  only  curates  who  fail  to 
obtain  a  benefice  after  a  reasonable  period  of  service 
are  the  cranks,  the  faddists,  the  cads,  and  the  impos- 
sibles. Dr.  Creighton  not  obscurely  hints  that  some- 
thing of  this  kind  is  the  matter  with  his  correspondent. 
At  the  same  time,  the  revolting  curates  have  certainly 
some  cause  of  complaint.  It  is  scandalous,  for  instance, 
that  a  man  of  exceptional  ability  like  Mr.  F.  W.  Ford, 
just  promoted  to  the  not  very  fat  vicarage  of  St. 
Matthew's,  City  Road,  should  have  worked  in  London 
for  eighteen  years  without  recognition  by  the  authori- 
ties. 

Few  of  the  actors  survive  of  the  comedy  that 
was  played  in  and  around  the  Tuileries  on  the 
memorable  Sunday  more  than  twenty-seven  years  ago. 
Lesseps  and  Armand  Gouzrin,  the  latter  of  whom, 
in  conjunction  with  Victorien  Sardou,  prevented  the 
sacking  of  the  Tuileries,  are  gone.  General  Mellinet 
has  also  departed  this  life.  Dr.  Thomas  Evans,  who 
was  not  an  absolutely  reticent  man  with  regard  to 
his  many  illustrious  patients,  preserved  a  most  com- 
mendable silence  with  regard  to  the  Empress  Eugenie, 
whose  first  impressions  of  the  consummated  disaster 
he  received  when  they  were  absolutely  "quivering 
with  actuality."  "  I  only  told  one  living  being,"  he 
said  one  day,  when  interrogated,  "and  that  is  His 
Holiness  Pope  Leo  XIII."  The  Sovereign  Pontiff  was 
also  one  of  Dr.  Evans's  clients.  "The  secret  is  per- 
fectly safe  with  him,"  added  the  dentist,  "for  he  rarely 
opens  his  mouth  unnecessarily  ;  nay,  he  often  refuses 
to  open  it  when  necessary,  for  I  cannot  always  get 
him  to  let  me  look  at  his  teeth," 


ANOTHER  TALK  WITH  SIR  HERCULES 
ROBINSON. 

AS  I  proved  last  week,  there  was  nothing  "  confi- 
dential "  in  the  subject  matter  of  Lord  Rosmead's 
conversations  with  me  in  January  1896.  He  was  not 
only  anxious  to  give  me  facts  which  I  could  hardly  have 
obtained  elsewhere,  but  his  indignation  against  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  so  keen  that  when  I  brought  him  the 
MS.  of  my  article  he  was  not  completely  satisfied  with 
it.  I  had,  it  is  true,  given  him  all  the  credit  for  the 
measures  taken  to  stop  Jameson  ;  but  I  had  added 
that  before  starting  for  Johannesburg  he  had  awaited 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  approval. 

"Waited!"  he  said  angrily;  "  I  never  waited.  I  did 
not  wait  to  send  off  the  telegram  to  stop  Jameson  or 
the  Proclamation  to  hinder  British  subjects  from  help- 
ing him,  and  I  only  waited  to  go  to  Pretoria  till  I  had 
heard  from  Kruger  that  I  could  do  some  good  by 
going  there.  I  was  getting  on  board  the  train  on 
Thursday  evening  when  Mr.  Chamberlain's  approval 
of  what  I  had  done  reached  me,  but  I  should  have  gone 
on  even  if  I  had  not  heard  from  him.  His  approval 
came  too  late  to  be  of  any  value."  This  correction  by 
the  High  Commissioner  led  me  to  modify  the  article 
which  left  Cape  Town  on  15  February,  1896,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  "Saturday  Review"  on  14  March,  1896. 
Again  I  assert  that  when  I  read  that  article  over  to 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson  in  MS.,  his  only  objection  to  it 
was  that  I  gave  Mr.  Chamberlain  some  small  credit 
for  approving  what  his  lieutenant  had  done,  though 
I  mentioned  the  fact  that  his  approval  had  reached 
Sir  Hercules  too  late  to  be  of  material  service.  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson  wanted  his  services  put  forward  in 
the  most  favourable  light,  and  the  only  reservation  that 
he  made — and  that  was  in  the  nature  of  a  request 
rather  than  a  condition — was  that  I  should  not  men- 
tion his  name. 

"  As  long  as  I  am  under  the  Colonial  Office,"  he  said, 
"  it  would  not  do  for  me,  you  understand,  to  criticize 
openly  my  Parliamentary  superior." 

"  But  as  soon  as  you  are  free  of  the  Colonial  Office  ?" 
I  asked.  "Then,"  he  broke  in  eagerly,  "you  may 
say  what  you  like,  but  I  shall  probably  forestall  you, 
for  I  intend  to  tell  the  whole  story  of  what  has  taken 
place." 

Sir  Hercules  Robinson  that  was  is  no  longer  under 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  therefore  I  considered  myself 
justified  in  giving  the  authority  for  the  statements  I 
had  made  at  his  instigation  more  than  a  year  ago. 

There  will,  no  doubt,  still  be  a  few  journalists,  such  as 
Mr.  Labouchere  and  the  Editor  of  the  "  Leeds  Mercury," 
who  will  continue  to  assert  that  Sir  Hercules  Robinson's 
criticism  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  confidential,  and 
should  never  have  been  published.  But  all,  save  such 
professional  followers  of  St.  Thomas,  will  abandon 
their  sceptical  attitude  when  they  find  that  my  word  is 
corroborated  by  an  independent  witness.  The  Editor 
of  "  South  Africa,"  Mr.  Edward  Mathers,  has  been 
kind  enough  to  send  me  the  following  letter,  which 
speaks  for  itself : — 

"  39  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 
"  15  November,  1897. 

"  Dear  Harris, — Early  in  February  last  year  I  had  a 
talk  with  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  at  Capetown  Govern- 
ment House  on  my  arrival  from  England.  One  of  his 
remarks  was  to  this  effect :  '  I  see  you  have  all  been 
giving  Joe  Chamberlain  credit  for  trying  to  stop 
Jameson.  He  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it.  I  sent 
the  despatch  trying  to  stop  Jameson.'  But,  as  you 
say,  Hofmeyr  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  spurring  on 
Robinson.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  reminiscence 
is  of  any  service  to  you  at  present.  If  it  is,  you  are 
welcome  to  use  it  as  you  like,  as  there  was  certainly 
nothing  confidential  in  my  talk  with  Robinson.  We 
were  not  strangers  to  each  other,  and  he  knew  I  had 
called  for  news  to  publish.  As  with  yourself,  doubt- 
less, he  was  quite  aware  he  was  speaking  to  a  Press 
man,  and  though  he  was  visibly  failing  fast,  he  had  dis- 
cernment enough  left  to  know  that,  in  the  absence  of 
any  special  seal  of  confidence,  any  of  his  remarks  were 
liable  to  be  published  at  the  will  of  his  interviewer. — 
Sincerely  yours,  "  E.  Mathers." 

In  my  conversations  with  Sir  Hercules  Robinson 
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there  was,  however,  one  condition  which  I  felt  com- 
pelled to  make.  "  If,"  I  said,  "your  statements  to  me 
are  mistaken,  or  contradicted  with  what  seems  good 
reason,  I  shall  hold  myself  at  liberty  to  give  you  as  my 
authority  for  them." 

"Of  course,  of  course,"  he  replied  ;  "but  you  will 
not  find  yourself  contradicted,  and  I  shall  make  no 
mistakes." 

Yet  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  did  make  some  serious 
mistakes,  and  led  me  into  error  thereby,  as 
was  pointed  out  last  week  in  these  columns. 
For  this  reason  I  did  not  call  at  Government  House 
after  my  first  two  visits.  I  preferred  to  spend  my  time 
with  Mr.  Jan  Hofmeyr  and  others  whose  information 
was  entirely  accurate  and  trustworthy,  undisturbed 
even  by  any  taint  of  vanity.  A  few  days  passed  and 
Sir  Graham  Bower  called  on  me.  I  was  out  when  he 
called,  and  I  was  glad  of  it,  for  I  had  no  wish  to  meet 
him.  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  had  introduced  us 
on  my  first  visit  to  Government  House  ;  had  indeed 
asked  Sir  Graham  Bower  to  complete  the  information 
he  had  already  given  me.  But  Sir  Graham  Bower 
fenced  with  every  question  and  managed  in  five 
minutes  to  leave  me  with  the  very  worst  impression 
both  of  his  accuracy  and  his  ability.  Afterwards 
Mr.  Jan  Hofmeyr  gave  me  such  an  account  of  Bower's 
scheming  and  evasions  that  I  soon  came  to  ascribe 
most  of  Sir  Hercules  Robinson's  mistakes  to  this  man's 
misplaced  ingenuity.  I  therefore  paid  no  attention  to 
Sir  Graham  Bower's  visit,  and  the  next  day  I  received 
another  card  from  him  on  which  he  had  written  that 
the  High  Commissioner  would  like  to  see  me,  and  an 
hour  or  so  later  he  ran  me  to  earth  in  the  City  Club, 
where  I  had  been  lunching  with  Hofmeyr,  and  sent  in 
to  say  that  a  gentleman  wished  to  see  me.  I  came  out 
and  we  talked  in  the  street  for  perhaps  ten  minutes. 
He  asked  me  why  I  had  not  come  again  to  see  the 
Governor.  I  replied  that  some  of  the  information  given 
tome  was  erroneous  and  I  did  not  wish  to  be  compelled 
to  denounce  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  as  my  informer. 

"  But  perhaps  we  were  right,  and  you  are  now  mis- 
informed," said  Sir  Graham  Bower.  "Why  not  give 
us  the  opportunity  of  answering  those  who  contradict 
us?" 

At  first  I  put  him  off.  I  had  the  proofs  of  what  I 
alleged  and  no  further  correction  was  possible  ;  but  at 
last,  thinking  that  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  had  a  right 
to  know  what  I  felt,  I  consented,  and  called  again  at 
Government  House.  Sir  Hercules  met  me  with  a 
brusqueness  of  manner  which  was  evidently  meant  to 
conceal  a  certain  uneasiness. 

"Bower  tells  me,"  he  began  abruptly,  "that  you 
think  we  have  misled  you  in  regard  to  certain  matters 
of  fact.  This  is  hardly  possible,  as  our  information  is 
from  the  fountain-head.  Still  I  should  like  to  know  the 
points  on  which  you  think  we  were  mistaken." 

"  There  are  a  good  many,"  I  replied,  "  but  they  can 
be  corrected  and  I  would  rather  not  make  a  fuss  about 
them." 

"  But  give  me  one  point,"  he  insisted,  standing  up  in 
his  excitement. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "you  told  me  that  you  called  Hofmeyr 
in  on  the  31st,  whereas  he  called  upon  you  without  any 
intimation  of  your  wish  to  see  him,  and  the  idea  of  the 
Proclamation  was  his,  not  yours.  He  found  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  you  to  accept  the  idea,  and 
still  more  difficulty  in  inducing  Bower  to  dispatch  the 
Proclamation." 

"  Oh,"  said  Sir  Hercules,  as  if  relieved,  "  all  that  does 
not  matter.  The  responsibility  lay  on  my  shoulders. 
Whether  I  accepted  Hofmeyr's  suggestion  or  anybody 
else's,  the  action  was  mine." 

This  large  way  of  handling  facts  nettled  me.  "  There 
is  something  more  than  a  verbal  distinction  between 
the  two  statements,"  I  retorted.  "  There  is  a  difference 
between  the  assertion  that  the  Queen's  representative 
called  Mr.  Hofmeyr  to  counsel,  and  sent  off  the 
Proclamation  in  happy  accord  with  that  gentleman,  and 
the  assertion  which  Hofmeyr  makes  that  he  had  great 
difficulty  in  getting  you  to  agree  with  him  that  a 
Proclamation  should  be  issued,  and  that  afterwards  the 
sending  of  the  Proclamation  was  wilfully  delayed  by 
Sir  Graham  Bower  on  all  sorts  of  flimsy  pretexts." 


"  Oh  no,  no,"  Sir  Hercules  interrupted,  "  nothing  of 
the  sort." 

"Let  me  be  precise,"  I  insisted.  "Hofmeyr  says 
that  he  left  here  at  twelve  o'clock,  having  finished 
the  wording  of  the  Proclamation,  and  at  three  o'clock 
he  found  out  that  it  had  not  been  sent  because  Sir 
Graham  Bower  thought  that  you  had  not  the  right  to 
issue  a  Proclamation  in  a  foreign  State.  Hofmeyr  met 
this  evasion  by  saying  that  all  you  had  to  do  was 
simply  to  send  to  Pretoria  and  Johannesburg  the  news 
that  you  had  issued  the  Proclamation  in  Cape  Colony, 
and  this  you  consented  to  do.  But  still  the  Proclama- 
tion was  not  telegraphed  to  Pretoria  till  5.40  in  the 
afternoon." 

"You  seem  to  charge  us,"  said  Sir  Hercules  Robin- 
son, "  with  being  unwilling  to  send  off  the  Proclama- 
tion, and  yet  I  could  have  refused  to  send  it  off  if  I  had 
wanted  to." 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "at  your  own  risk.  Besides,"  I 
went  on,  "  I  can  add  something  to  Hofmeyr's  indict- 
ment. When  you  did  send  off  the  Proclamation  you 
sent  it  to  de  Wet,  to  be  communicated  '  to  his 
Honour,  the  State  President,'  and  '  to  Dr.  Jameson  '  ; 
but  you  said  nothing  about  publishing  it  either  in  Pretoria 
or  Johannesburg,  and  had  de  Wet  not  taken  it  upon 
himself  to  publish  it,  it  would  not  have  reached  the 
inhabitants  of  Johannesburg  on  the  Wednesday  in  time 
to  restrain  them  from  any  foolhardy  adventure." 

"You  accuse  me,  in  fact,  of  bad  faith,"  exclaimed 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson. 

"  No  one  in  South  Africa,"  I  replied,  "accuses  ycu  ; 
but  Sir  Graham  Bower  is  accused  of  bad  faith,  and  not 
on  this  count  only." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  exclaimed  Sir  Hercules. 

"You  remember  telling  me,"  I  went  on,  "that  you 
sent  a  telegram  to  de  Wet  on  the  Monday  morning 
repudiating  the  rumoured  action  of  Jameson,  and  saying 
that  you  had  directed  his  force,  if  it  had  crossed  the 
Transvaal  frontier,  to  return  immediately." 

"  Certainly,"  he  interrupted  ;  "  I  sent  that  telegram 
on  Monday  morning." 

"  You  may  have  sent  it,"  I  went  on  ;  "  but  it  never 
left  this  office  on  Monday  morning." 

"That  can  be  easily  proved,"  said  Sir  Hercules, 
jumping  to  his  feet.  "  I  will  send  for  Bower,  and  prove 
the  time  at  once." 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  in  a  few  moments  his  mes- 
senger brought  Sir  Graham  Bower. 

"  Bower,"  exclaimed  the  High  Commissioner,  ex- 
citedly, "  Harris  is  making  most  extraordinary  asser- 
tions ;  he  pretends  that  we  have  not  acted  in  good 
faith  about  the  Proclamation  and  our  telegrams  to  stop 
Jameson." 

Sir  Graham  Bower  raised  his  eyebrows  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders  deprecatingly,  while  Sir  Hercules  went  on  : 
"  He  says  that  my  telegram  to  de  Wet  on  Monday 
was  not  sent  off  in  the  morning,  and  I  say  that  it  was." 

"  Of  course  it  was,"  said  Sir  Graham  Bower. 

"  One  moment,"  1  interposed  ;  "  I  not  only  assert 
that  it  was  not  sent  till  the  afternoon  —  till  half-past  two 
in  fact — but  also  that  it  was  not  sent  as  a  Government 
message,  and  therefore  did  not  take  precedence  of  all 
the  other  messages,  but  followed  two  or  three  hundred 
others,  and  so  did  not  reach  Pretoria  till  nearly  nine 
o'clock  at  night.  I  say  further  that  you  should  have 
known  that  it  did  not  reach  Pretoria  at  the  proper  time; 
for  de  Wet  sent  you  in  the  course  of  Monday  three 
telegrams  asking  for  instructions." 

"  But  I  sent  him  another  one,"  said  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson,  "  answering  his  telegram  which  was  marked 
'  urgent,'  telling  him  to  send  a  mounted  express  with 
my  message  to  Jameson." 

"Yes,"  I  retorted,  "  but  that  message  did  not  leave 
this  office  on  Monday  at  all.  It  was  not  sent  off  till  the 
Tuesday  morning." 

Sir  Hercules  got  up  as  if  he  had  had  an  electric 
shock.  "Please,  Bower,"  he  said  shortly,  "bring  in 
the  Telegram  Book.  The  times  of  departure  will  be  in 
it,  will  they  not?  " 

"  Of  course,"  said  Sir  Graham  Bower. 

"  Well,  bring  it  in,  and  convince  Harris  that  he  is 
mistaken." 

"Yes,"  I  said  jeeringly,  "bring  it  in — it  will  be 
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interesting" — and  out  Sir  Graham  Bower  went  to 
fetch  it. 

In  a  few  moments  he  returned  with  a  large  book 
open  in  his  hand. 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  Sir  Hercules,  making  a  gesture 
of  impatience,  "what  was  the  time,  Bower,  of  the 
despatch  of  the  first  telegram  to  de  Wet  ?" 

"The  time,"  replied  Sir  Graham  Bower  hesitatingly. 
"  You  see  it  was  a  very  busy  day  ;  we  were  all  excited  ; 
the  time  seems  to  have  been  omitted." 

"What,  Bower!"  exclaimed  Sir  Hercules,  stepping 
back  and  grasping  his  table  as  if  for  support.  ;  "  what, 
Bower  !  "  he  repeated  again  in  tones  of  utter  astonish- 
ment. 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  then  the  High  Com- 
missioner, apparently  mastering  his  emotion,  began 
again. 

"  Is  Harris  right,  too,  Bower,  when  he  says  that  my 
second  telegram  to  de  Wet  was  not  sent  off  till  Tues- 
day morning  ?  " 

"It  left  here,"  said  Bower,  "all  right  on  Monday, 
but  it  may  have  been  too  late  to  go  off  on  Monday." 

"  Humph,"  said  Robinson  discontentedly,  sitting 
down  at  his  table  ;  "you  can  go,  Bower,"  and  out  Sir 
Graham  Bower  went  with  his  unhappy  book. 

As  soon  as  we  were  alone  Sir  Hercules  Robinson 
turned  to  me  and  said  :  "  You  may  believe  me  or  not, 
Harris,  but  I  knew  nothing  of  these  delays  and  eva- 
sions— nothing.  I  may  have  been  deceived  by  those 
around  me,  but  I  knew  nothing  of  the  deception.  It 
seemed  to  me,  and  seems  to  me  now,  that  Chamber- 
lain's action  in  handing  over  the  Protectorate,  and 
dealing  directly  with  Khama,  Bathoen  and  Sebele,  is 
responsible  for  my  ignorance.  All  these  matters 
should  have  been  transacted  through  this  Office, 
but  he  preferred  to  do  it  all  over  my  head  in 
London.  Had  these  negotiations  been  carried  on 
as  usual  through  this  Office,  I  must  have  heard 
that  Jameson  had  400  of  his  men  at  Pitsani  besides 
the  200  of  the  Bechuanaland  Police  who  were  at 
Mafeking.  I  should  have  known  that  such  a  force 
was  not  there  merely  to  protect  the  railway.  I  should 
have  wanted  explanations,  and  the  whole  thing  might 
have  been  prevented.  But  I  seem  to  have  been  kept  in 
the  dark  ....  wilfully  ....  by  every  one."  And 
then  he  went  on  to  give  me  his  doubts  and  suspicions 
which  I  think  it  best  not  to  reproduce  and  to  make 
statements  which  I  prefer  not  to  publish,  because,  as  I 
say  again,  I  have  not  been  able  to  verify  them,  and 
they  were  too  sensational  to  put  forward  on  any  one 
man's  authority.  Frank  Harris. 

PAPILLON  RANGfi. 

THE  world  is  to  be  enriched  by  further  instruction  in 
the  "Gentle  Art  of  Making  Enemies,"  for  "the 
continued  demand  for  this  unique  work  has  enabled  the 
publisher  to  induce  Mr.  Whistler  to  consent  to  the  issue 
of  another  edition."  Oasis  found  in  the  desert  of  Mr. 
William  Heinemann's  Autumn  List  !  Most  exquisite 
announcement  !  Reading  it,  I  know  not  whether  to 
laugh  for  Mr.  Whistler  or  cry  for  Mr.  Heine- 
mann,  to  laugh  for  Mr.  Heinemann  or  cry  for 
Mr.  Whistler.  It  is  even  as  a  little  animatophono- 
graph  that  re-creates  a  perfect  scene.  I  see 
Mr.  Whistler,  attired  delicately,  lordly  recumbent  on 
a  sofa,  doing  a  series  of  paper-lithographs  with  a  plan- 
chette.  To  him  enter,  noiselessly,  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell, 
who  says,  "  There's  a  person  outside,  Sir,  says  he  wishes 
to  see  you  on  business."  "Fats  Ventrer,  Joseph,"  says 
Mr.  Whistler.  Exit,  noiselessly,  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell, 
soon  to  usher  into  the  presence-chamber  Mr.  William 
Heinemann.  Mr.  Whistler  glances  up  through  his 
monocle  and  resumes  his  work.  Mr.  Heinemann,  pale 
with  diffident  resolve,  shuffles  nervously  from  one  foot 
to  the  other.  He  is  about  to  take  a  chair  near  the 
door,  but  another  glance  from  Mr.  Whistler  causes  him  to 
start  violently  and  change  his  mind.  After  the  lapse  of 
several  minutes  and  the  completion  of  several  dainty 
planchettographs,  Mr.  Whistler  motions  the  publisher 
iorward  and  bids  him  justify  his  ridiculous  intrusion. 
Mr.  Heinemann  blushes  crimson,  brushes  his  hat  (the 
wrong  way)  with  his  sleeve,  clears  his  throat  furtively 
and  stammers  to  the  following  effect :  "  Mr.  Whistler, 


Sir,  you  may  remember,  or  rather  I  had  ventured  to 
hope  you  might  possibly  recollect,  that  I  had  the  great 
honour  of  publishing  a  certain  book,  the— the  '  Gentle 
Art  of  Making  Enemies.'"  Mr.  Whistler  frowns  darkly 
at  the  mention  of  his  book.  Mr.  Heinemann  drops 
his  hat,  picks  it  up,  apologizes  and  proceeds 
feverishly:  "Well,  Mr.  Whistler,  Sir,  the— the  con- 
tinued demand  for  this  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  unique  work 
has  emboldened  me  to  hope  that  I  might,  as  who 
should  say,  induce  you  to,  er,  in  fact  to  consent  to  the 
issue,  so  to  speak,  of  what  one  might  call  another 
edition."  After  an  awful  pause,  Mr.  Whistler  says, 
"  William  Heinemann,  you  have  been  guilty  of 
the  most  impudent  presumption  in  daring  to 
approach  me  on  this  unsavoury  subject.  Unless 
you  immediately  .  .  .  What  ?  Tears  ?  .  .  .  Pes/e, 
I  never  could  bear  to  see  a  publisher  cry.  .  .  . 
There,  you  shall  have  what  you  want.  No  !  I  will 
have  no  thanks."  He  strikes  a  hand-bell.  Enter 
Mr.  Pennell,  noiselessly.  "Joseph,  show  this  gentle- 
man to  the  front-door — and  give  him  a  glass  of  sherry, 
Joseph." 

I  confess  that,  for  my  part,  I  have  noted  with  regret 
the  tendency  to  dignify  Mr.  Whistler,  and  also  Mr. 
Whistler's  evident  delight  in  being  dignified.  He  had 
always  the  homage  of  his  fellow-artists,  and  he  always 
scored  off  the  critics.  Why  should  he  now  accept 
homage  from  men  who  stand  in  precisely  the  same  re- 
lation to  art  as  did  they  whose  dispraise  he  was 
wont  to  punish  so  prettily  and  swiftly?  I  sup- 
pose that  all  his  gibbeting  and  flibbertigibbeting  in 
the  'eighties  were  proof  that  his  own  esteem  and 
the  esteem  of  his  peers  were  insufficient  for  him, 
and  that  he  was  really  pining  for  what  is  called 
popular  recognition.  But  why,  you  may  ask,  should 
he,  a  great  artist,  have  cared  a  fig  for  the  mob's  ridicule  ? 
Why  should  he  not  have  been,  like  his  peers,  indifferent, 
aloof,  unruffled  ?  Why  must  he  needs  have  gone 
ranging  around  as  a  miniature  Quixote,  whose  Dulcinea 
was  his  latest  exhibit,  and  whose  windmills  were  the 
crass  art-critics  of  the  daily  and  weekly  press  ?  How, 
too,  came  it  that  he,  a  great  artist,  could  steal  from 
the  practice  of  his  art  time  and  energy  enough  to  be  a 
wit,  a  fop,  a  flaneur,  a  collector,  a  litigant,  a  showman, 
a  creature  of  innumerable  channels?  These  are  ques- 
tions which  have  long  puzzled  all  Chelsea  and  the 
Latin  Quarter.  Mr.  George  Moore  has  sought  to  ex- 
plain the  curious  phenomenon  of  Mr.  Whistler's 
pugnacity  and  clowning  by  the  assertion  that  Mr. 
Whistler,  albeit  a  man  of  excellent  health,  is  not,  like 
many  other  great  painters,  a  tower  of  physical  strength  ; 
that  he  is  one  whose  masterpieces  have  been  achieved 
through  mere  nervous  force,  and  whose  nerves,  over- 
strung at  the  completion  of  his  every  masterpiece,  have 
found  their  relief  in  the  concoction  of  epigram  and  the 
ebullition  of  naughty  temper.  Ingenious  though  it  is, 
I  do  not  hold  this  to  be  the  true  theory.  Doubtless,  in 
tracing  the  source  of  Mr.  Whistler's  eccentricities,  one 
would  come  at  last  to  his  physique ;  psychological 
analysis  always  leads  to  the  physique  ;  but  Mr.  George 
Moore,  in  forming  his  theory,  seems  to  have  over- 
looked the  intermediate  step,  Mr.  Whistler's  work. 
In  what  respect,  mainly,  does  Mr.  Whistler's  work 
differ  from  that  of  other  great  painters?  In  thi 
respect,  surely,  that  Mr.  Whistler  has  never  tried  con- 
clusions with  Life,  has  never  tewed  with  those  realistic 
problems  which  have  been  the  constant  study  of  the 
others.  Life  is  a  "fearful  horned  beast,"  and  the 
others  have  grappled  with  it  in  open  warfare,  some- 
times mastering  it,  sometimes  thrown  by  it,  but 
always  persisting  till  they  have  made  it  captive.  Mr. 
Whistler  has  never  closed  with  the  monster  ;  he  has  but 
darted  blithely  about  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge 
and  pelted  it  with  exquisite  and  fantastic  missiles. 
Save  in  some  of  his  very  early  work — for  example, 
in  his  early  etchings  of  the  river,  its  barges  and  bridges 
and  the  rigging  of  its  boats — he  has  never  essayed 
actuality.  His  nocturnes  are  beautiful  as  fantasies, 
beautiful  as  decorations.  So,  also,  are  his  portraits. 
He  has  chosen  to  paint  nearly  all  his  sitters  in  the  same 
dim  light,  with  the  same  dark  curtain  behind  them, 
arranging  them  in  accordance  with  his  own  precon- 
ception and  convention,  and  avoiding  deliberately  all 
the  sterner  problems  of  light  and  modelling.  When, 
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nowadays,  art  critics  prate  of  his  "  marvellous  know- 
ledge of  the  limitations  of  his  medium,"  they  mean 
really  that  marvellous  knowledge  of  his  own  limita- 
tions, that  divine  caution,  which  has  ever  withheld 
him  from  (perhaps)  higher  tasks  and  has  left  him 
content  with  absolute  monarchy  in  his  own  sphere. 
With  all  deference  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  George 
Moore,  I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Whistler  has  ever  suffered 
greatly  in  the  pursuit  of  his  art.  He  has  but  delighted 
"  in  the  dainty,  the  sharp,  bright  gaiety  of  beauty." 
While  other  great  painters  have,  for  good  or  ill,  been 
tearing  their  hair,  he  has  been  arranging  his  before  a 
mirror.  While  other  great  painters,  their  art  being 
closely  bound  up  with  real  life,  have  been  un- 
able to  regard  real  life  save  as  a  means  to 
an  end,  Mr.  Whistler,  after  elaborating  one  of 
his  own  fantasies,  has  ever  gone  forth  and  en- 
joyed life,  for  its  own  sake,  as  a  quaint  and  amusing 
thing  which  ought  not  to  be  missed.  His  work  being 
of  that  imaginative  kind  whose  chief  process  is  in  the 
worker's  heart  and  brain,  there  was  no  need  for  him  to 
live  incessantly  in  his  studio.  He  had  plenty  of  time 
for  dalliance  with  Mammon.  He  was  little  loth  to  be 
lionized,  and  he  cared  greatly  for  the  opinion  of  a  world 
which  he  did  but  profess  to  despise.  Ridicule  and 
stupidity,  things  of  so  slight  import  to  his  abstracted 
single-hearted  brothers  in  art,  stung  him  to  the  quick  ; 
insomuch  that  his  pen  became  a  perennial  fount  of  witty 
or  angry  letters  to  the  weekly  papers. 

They  were  exquisite,  like  the  rest  of  him,  these 
letters.  Their  writer's  wit  and  adroitness  and  sense  of 
apt  words  were  such  that,  though  he  was  generally  in 
the  wrong,  he  "got  home  every  time."  As  with  the 
brush,  so  with  the  pen,  Mr.  Whistler  deftly  dodged 
realities,  ever  glancing  off  into  delicate  arrangements 
in  insolence  and  argot.  Stranger  to  all  pity,  he  sent 
his  barbed  and  envenomed  shaftlets  deep  into  the  most 
inoffensive  breasts.  He  was  a  gay,  but  terrible,  anta- 
gonist. After  the  lapse  of  some  years,  he  collected  his 
letters  and  published  them  in  a  book  of  admirable  de- 
sign. Since  that  time,  the  old  spirit  of  pugnacity, 
though  it  has  been  less  often  manifested,  has  not  died 
in  him,  and  there  is  enough  material  for  an  enlarged 
edition  of  his  book.  But  since  that  time,  also,  he  has 
come  into  his  kingdom  of  "popular  recognition."  He 
feels,  doubtless,  that  such  a  book  is  rather  beneath  his 
dignity.  So  his  publisher  has  to  be  "enabled"  to 
"induce"  him  to  "consent."    Amazing  ! 

Max  Beerbohm. 

OUR   INEFFICIENT  ARMY. 

"  \\/E  lavisn  on  what  is  obsolete,  save  on  what  is 
v  *  essential,  and  always  think  that  our  past  good 
luck  is  a  guarantee  of  future  success  " — so  said  Lord 
Carnarvon  twenty  years  ago,  and  it  is  as  true  now  as  in 
the  scare  of  '78.  Lord  Lansdowne's  Mansion  House 
speech,  and  the  resolution  recently  carried  at  the  St. 
James's  Hall  meeting,  show  that  there  is  little  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  need  for  strengthening  the  army  ; 
the  question  is,  how  to  do  it  ?  Apparently  more  money 
is  to  be  voted  ;  but  what  the  man  in  the  street  will  say 
is,  does  this  mean  business  ?  Are  the  supplies  to  be 
muddled  away  by  that  epitome  of  centralization  and 
red-tape  in  Pall  Mall,  as  millions  have  been  wasted 
before,  or  is  the  money  to  be  spent  for  once  in 
reorganizing  and  bringing  the  land  forces  up  to  date  ? 
For  there  is  no  doubt  about  this,  that  the  inefficiency  of 
our  military  system  is  caused,  not  because  insufficient 
supplies  are  voted  by  Parliament,  but  because  the  sums 
granted  are  improperly  and  absurdly  spent— of  course 
the  inefficiency  does  not  apply  to  Tommy  Atkins  or  his 
officers,  but  to  the  red-tape  and  sealing-wax  department 
behind  them.  : 
_  Nor  are  the  enormous  expense  and  the  dispropor- 
tionate result  by  any  manner  of  means  entirely  due  to 
absence  of  conscription  ;  the  fact  being  that  while  the 
defensive  forces  of  the  Empire  absorb  62  millions  sterling 
yearly,  those  of  France,  the  next  great  spending  Power, 
cost  less  than  two-thirds  that  amount.  We  pay 
38  millions  for  our  home  and  Anglo-Indian  army  taken 
together— we  pay  19  millions  for  the  home  troops  alone, 
which  number  137,000  men  ;  while  for  23  millions 
France,  and  21  millions  Germany,  have  a  force  with  the 


colours  of  some  600,000,  and  could  mobilize  a  reserve 
of  nearly  4  millions  in  six  weeks.  Our  own  War  Office 
might  possibly  in  six  months  put  in  line  two  army  corps, 
inadequate  in  transport  and  short  of  horses,  as  the 
result  of  an  expenditure  of  19  millions  a  year. 

To  go  into  detail,  some  of  us  saw  the  supreme  effort 
of  the  department  at  the  Jubilee  march  past  at  Alder- 
shot,  which  was  well  enough  as  far  as  it  went,  but  the 
War  Office  had  put  all  their  goods  in  the  window,  and 
there  was  nothing  behind.  We  saw  no  ammunition 
train,  waggons  or  transport — the  division  could  not  have 
marched  twenty  miles.  The  field  batteries  paraded  with 
48  men  and  42  horses  (war  strength  189  men,  172 
horses),  but  these  batteries  were  in  the  three  paper 
army  corps,  which  are  supposed  to  be  fit  for  service. 
In  May  three  batteries  were  ordered  for  South  Africa, 
and  in  order  to  send  them  out  73  per  cent,  of  the  men 
and  90  per  cent,  of  the  horses  were  begged,  borrowed, 
or  stolen  from  other  units,  and  no  less  than  twenty 
batteries  were  torn  to  pieces  in  order  to  provide 
18  guns,  and  this  in  a  time  of  profound  peace.  Can 
any  indictment  of  the  War  Office  be  stronger  than  such 
a  fact?  Conceive  it  happening  in  France  or  Germany  ! 
As  to  the  infantry,  what  was  the  evidence  given  by  the 
military  hierarchy  before  the  Royal  Commission  :  "Not 
a  battalion  fit  to  go  on  active  service  "  ;  "  An  English 
regiment  at  home  is  like  a  squeezed  lemon."  Take  the 
men  who  came  up  to  London  for  the  Jubilee,  for  whom 
the  War  Office  has  reduced  the  standard  to  5  feet 
3!  inches,  chest  measurement  32  inches  ;  read  the 
Report  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Recruiting,  where 
over  20  per  cent,  of  the  recruits  are  specials  {i.e.  under 
5  feet  35  inches  and  32  inches  round  the  chest).  One 
must,  however,  credit  the  War  Office  with  having 
originated  the  apotheosis  of  fat  ;  boys  are  not  to 
receive  commissions  unless  they  scale  9  st.  6  lb.,  an 
ukase  which  might  have  eliminated  Lord  Roberts,  and 
certainly  would  have  "cast"  O'Connell's  stunted 
corporal. 

As  for  the  cavalry,  we  keep,  pay  and  feed  13,000 
dragoons,  and  provide  8,000  horses  on  which  to  mount 
them,  or,  taking  the  reserve,  we  improve  on  the 
Templars  by  having  three  men  for  one  horse.  As  for  the 
Reserve,  the  ewe  lamb  of  each  successive  Secretary  of 
State  from  Card  well  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  "  the  Reserve 
is  somewhat  of  a  sham  "  (answer  before  Royal  Com- 
mission). And  how  should  it  be  otherwise  when,  since 
some  of  the  men  have  joined,  projectiles,  powder,  guns, 
rifles  and  drill  have  been  changed,  and  they  have  not 
had  the  chance  of  being  trained  in  one  of  them  ? 

Year  after  year  we  have  the  same  charming  speeches 
from  Mr.  Brodrick  on  one  side  and  Sir  Campbell 
Bannerman  on  the  other,  both  of  them  suspiciously  in 
accord,  crammed  to  the  muzzle  with  official  optimism, 
protesting  and  declaring  that  everything  is  always  for 
the  best  in  the  best  of  all  possible  armies,  while  every 
soldier  in  the  House  and  every  man  who  has  served  in 
a  Volunteer  battalion  outside  it  knows  perfectly  well 
the  value  of  what,  for  want  of  a  less  parliamentary 
expression,  I  may  call  exaggerated  hyperbole.  Surely 
it  is  time  that  this  patching  and  tinkering  were  done 
with,  and  that  the  country  were  told  the  truth  about  the 
arm  for  which  it  pays  so  much. 

It  is  easy  to  criticize,  difficult  to  suggest  reforms  ; 
perhaps  we  shall  never  rid  ourselves  of  the  War  Office, 
which,  like  Mr.  Speaker's  mace,  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the 
British  Constitution  ;  but  we  can  with  some  trouble  and 
expense  revolutionize  and  improve  the  system  under 
which  the  army  is  put  together.  At  present  we  have 
three  methods  of  recruiting — long,  short  and  medium 
service.  The  first  and  second  apply  to  the  Guards  and 
Marines  and  have  answered  thoroughly  well  ;  the 
third,  under  which  90  out  of  every  100  men  are  re- 
cruited, is  a  disastrous  and  hopeless  failure.  Why 
not  adopt  the  methods  which  have  succeeded  and 
drop  that  which  has  conspicuously  failed  ?  Why  not 
have  long-service  regiments  for  India  and  the  Colonies, 
and  short-service  for  home  and  reserves?  At  the  same 
tune  pay,  dress  and  feed  your  recruit  properly  and  find 
him  employment  when  he  leaves  the  colours,  by  means 
of  a  labour  bureau  under  official  auspices.  Of"  course 
all  this  costs  money  ;  but  you  cannot  get  a  good  article 
without  paying  market  value,  whether  it  is  Mr.  Atkins 
you  want  or  a  pound  of  cheese  ;  and,  after  all,  it  is 
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only  a  premium  on  insurance,  as  the  friends  of  the 
Scotch  member  said  the  other  day  when  he  died,  leaving 
^500  to  the  Kirk.  But  whether  increased  estimates 
are  prepared  or  not,  I  conclude  as  I  began  by  stating 
that  the  breakdown  of  our  military  system  is  caused, 
not  because  sufficient  sums  are  withheld  by  Parliament, 
but  because  the  millions  granted  are  muddled  away  by 
the  War  Office.  What  I  fail  to  comprehend  is  that 
level-headed  men  of  average  common  sense  should 
cheerfully  vote  nineteen  millions  a  year  for  a  system 
which  is  certain  to  break  down  under  stress  of  war,  and 
is  inadequate  in  a  time  of  profound  peace. 

Fred.  Carne  Rasch. 

PEERAGE  PEDIGREES. 

SIR  ANTHONY  WELDON,  Bart.,  by  the  help  of 
Burke's  Peerage  is  making  himself  ridiculous. 
Prefixed  to  the  real  pedigree  of  the  Irish  Weldon  family 
is  one  of  the  usual  romancing  paragraphs  putting 
forward  — in  fact,  definitely  stating — a  descent  from  the 
ancient  family  of  Weldon  of  Swanscombe  in  the  county 
of  Kent.  As  a  consequence  the  arms  of  Weldon  of 
Svvanscombe  are  portrayed  at  the  head  of  the  memoir 
with  the  special  crest  of  augmentation  (a  bust  of  Queen 
Elizabeth)  granted  by  the  Virgin  Queen  to  Sir  Anthony 
Weldon  of  Swanscombe,  Clerk  of  the  Spicery,  as  a 
mark  of  great  favour.  Whether  or  not  that  Sir 
Anthony  Weldon  left  any  descendants  I  am  unaware  ; 
but  this  I  do  know,  that  there  is  no  particle  of  proof  to 
show  or  even  to  suggest  that  the  present  Baronets 
descend  from  the  said  Sir  Anthony  Weldon,  Clerk  of 
the  Spicery.  Nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  proof  to  show 
that  the  Irish  family  is  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
family  settled  in  Kent.  Burke  gives  the  whole  suppo- 
sition away  by  saying  that  the  "direct"  ancestor  of 
the  Irish  branch  of  the  family  at  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century  was  Thomas  Weldon  of  Weldon.  If 
Mr.  Burke  has  overlooked  the  fact,  may  I  point  out 
the  existence  in  Ulster's  Office  of  the  funeral  certificate 
of  Walter  Weldon  ?  He  will  there  find  the  arms  of  the 
Irish  family,  which,  though  somewhat  similar,  are  not 
the  arms  of  Weldon  of  Swanscombe.  I  trust  that  now 
I  have  drawn  attention  to  this  certificate  the  Editors 
both  of  "  Burke's  Peerage"  and  Debrett  will  alter  the 
arms  of  the  present  Sir  Anthony  in  their  Peerages 
and  remove  the  misleading  paragraph  preceding  the 
pedigree. 

The  paragraph  with  which  Viscount  de  Vesci's  lineage 
commences  is  no  less  strange.  It  runs:  "The  Viscounts 
de  Vesci  claim  descent  from  the  great  Baronial  family  of 
de  Vesci,  which  was  of  historic  eminence  in  the  time  of 
the  early  kings  and  had  summons  to  Parliament  as 
Barons  de  Vesci  in  1264."  The  proved  genealogy  then 
commences  with  the  Ven.  Thomas  Vesey,  appointed 
Archdeacon  of  Armagh  1655,  four  centuries  later. 
There  is  no  proof  whatever  that  the  Vesey  family 
descend  from  the  ancient  de  Vescis,  and  the  opening 
statement  and  the  choice  of  the  title  of  de  Vesci  are 
as  ludicrous  as  the  Guinness  assumption  to  which  I 
recently  referred.  Lord  Rayleigh's  family  "  claim 
descent  from  the  family  of  Sir  Denner  Strutt,  of  Little 
Warley  Hall,  Essex,  created  a  Baronet  in  1640."  But 
there  is  not  the  least  proof  forthcoming  of  any  such 
descent,  and  the  arms  are  decidedly  different. 

Sir  Richard  Green-Price,  Bart.,  is  either  the  perpe- 
trator of,  or  the  sufferer  from,  a  similar  absurdity. 
The  Price  pedigree  begins  as  follows:  "This  family 
has  for  several  centuries  been  settled  in  the  counties 
of  Brecon  and  Radnor,  being  descended  from  David 
Price  of  Llanigon  in  the  former  shire,  and  has  furnished 
High  Sheriffs  to  the  county  of  Radnor  frequently 
during  the  last  two  centuries."  After  this  grandilo- 
quent beginning  there  is  a  very  palpable  and  apparent 
full  stop,  and  we  learn  that  "at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  century,  John  Price  appears  to  have  settled 
at  Knighton."  The  previous  remarks  are  quite  un- 
warranted, as  one  moment's  glance  at  the  coat  of  arms 
of  Sir  Richard  Green-Price  will  show  that  it  carries 
no  ancestry  behind  it. 

Every  single  one  of  the  Peerages  makes  a  mistake 
concerning  Lord  Portsmouth,  for  in  every  place  he 
figures  with  the  name  and  arms  of  Wallop.  There  is 
not  the  least  doubt  that  his  grandfather,  the  fourth 


Earl,  upon  succeeding  to  the  estates  of  his  maternal 
uncle,  petitioned  for  and  obtained  a  Royal  Licence  to 
assume  the  name  and  arms  of  Fellowes  only,  whereupon 
the  arms  of  Fellowes  only  were  exemplified  to  be  borne 
by  him  and  his  issue.  In  this  case  Burke  scores  off 
Debrett,  for  the  former  gives  both  coats  of  arms  and 
explains  the  circumstances,  which  Debrett  does  not. 
But  Debrett  turns  the  tables  upon  Burke  concerning 
Lord  Portarlington,  whose  arms  are  those  of  Dawson 
only,  as  they  duly  appear  in  Debrett.  There  is  no 
authority,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  for  the  Dawson-Damer 
coat  which  figures  in  Burke,  and  which  for  some  unex- 
plained reason  was  painted  upon  the  banner  of  the 
third  Earl  of  Portarlington  (as  a  Knight  of  St.  Patrick). 
A  Radical  is  often  the  readiest  to  assume  and  assert 
ancient  lineage  despite  untoward  facts.  Sir  James 
Joicey,  Bart.,  proprietor  of  the  "Newcastle  Daily 
Leader,"  is  a  case  in  point.  His  real  pedigree  starts 
only  with  his  grandfather,  but  "Burke's  Peerage" 
ushers  him  into  the  noblesse  with  the  astounding  state- 
ment that  "  this  family  descended  from  George  Jowsee, 
or  Jowsey,  and  Jane  Patteson,  who  were  married  at  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  28  Sept.,  1657, 
whose  ancestors  were  the  ancient  family  of  Jowsey  or 
Jocey  of  West  Panes,  Haddingtonshire."  That  Sir 
James  descends  from  the  West  Panes  family  there  is 
not  an  atom  of  proof.  It  is  a  wild  conjecture.  That 
neither  family  is  or  was  illustrious  is  the  sole  reason 
that  this  supposed  descent  has  not  long  since  been 
exploded.  Before  his  creation  as  a  Baronet  Sir  James 
used  a  certain  coat-of-arms  attributed  to  a  family  of  the 
name  of  Joyce,  which  arms  are  utterly  different  from 
those  of  the  family  of  Jossey  (sic  in  Lyon  Register)  of 
West  Panes.  Needless  to  say,  the  Baronet  could  not 
prove  even  these  Joyce  arms,  and  consequently  his 
gentility  and  his  Baronetcy  are  much  of  an  age.  I  trust 
the  ridiculous  paragraph  will  now  be  removed.  In 
both  Peerage  books  Sir  Edmund  Elton,  Bart.,  has 
arms  added  to  his  name.  In  reality  he  has  no  arms 
whatsoever.  Nor  has  Sir  Frederick  Fowke,  as  was 
long  ago  pointed  out  by  Foster,  which  fact  Debrett 
confirms.  X. 

FANTASY,  PHOTOGRAPHY,  EXHIBITIONS. 

MR.  GLEESON  WHITE,  in  the  Winter  number  ot 
"The  Studio,"  sends  all  our  memories  rambling 
back  with  an  account  of  "Children's  Books  and  their 
Illustrators."    Mr.  White  is  much  too  kindly  a  man 
ever  to  be  as  honest  a  critic  of  modern  developments 
as  his  knowledge  and  taste  could  make  him  ;  he  in- 
cludes all  sorts,  and  has  a  good  word  for  most;  when 
amiable  adjectives  will  bear  the  strain  no  longer,  he  is 
driven  into  his  last  entrenchment,    talks  gravely  of 
iconographies  of  the  Toms,  Dicks,  and  Harrys  of  the 
Christmas  Fairy  Books.    Chemical  analysis  has  some- 
thing to  say  to  the  contents  of  the  dustbin  when  the 
ragpickers  have  given  it  up  for  exhausted,  and  when 
an  illustrator  is  hopelessly  flat,  the  only  way  to  treat  him 
in  print  is  doubtless  to  set  out  the  dates  and  sizes  of 
all  his  productions,  and  in  practice  to  hunt  for  first 
editions  of  his  dulness.     I  must  confess  to  finding  a 
real  spirit  of  fun  or  fantasy  very  rarely  among  these 
entertainers  of  youth  :  I  am  grateful  when  Miss  Alice 
Woodward  strikes  out  some  sparks  of  both  ;  most  of 
them   appear   to   me   to   be   Walter   Cranes   of  the 
Fairy    Queen   and    allegorical    picture    sections  of 
that     master's     activity— that    is    to    say,  Walter 
Crane   dispirited  of  fun   and   reduced  to  a  manner- 
ism of  drawing,    not  the  peerless   Walter   Crane  of 
the  "Fairy  Ship"  and  the  "Baby's  Bouquet."  Far 
be  it  from  me,  however,  to  pretend  to  judge  for  the 
babies  ;   perhaps  they  think   fun   is  bad  form  now, 
wonder  and  are  pained  when  they  see  their  elders  choke 
over  a  drawing,  and  turn  to  a   fresh  attack  upon 
"values"  with  their  new  camera.    But  for  all  who 
were  babies  any  time  between  the  early  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  twenty  years  ago  there  is  something  in  Mr. 
White's  collection  to  relight  the  nursery  fire  and  bring 
shadowy  familiars  from  back  corners  of  the  memory.  I 
will  forgive  him  about  half  the  Birmingham  School, 
because  he  has  a  good  word  for  Arthur  Hughes,  the 
illustrator  of  "The  Boy  in  Grey  "  and  "  At  the  Back  of 
the  North  Wind  "  in  "Good  Words  for  the  Young' 
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My  own  prime  favourite  in  very  early  days  was  an 
Assyrian,  the  master  innominate  who  did  the  lion  hunts 
in  a  volume  of  Rawlinson's  "  Ancient  Monarchies." 
But  even  the  splendid  beast  bounding-  up  against  the 
arrows  of  the  King,  and  the  other  biting  in  his  death 
rage  on  the  chariot  wheel,  gave  place  to  the  softer 
witchery  of  Hughes's  lady  stooping  out  of  the  night  of 
her  own  windy  coiling  hair.  She  held  my  affections 
without  a  rival  till  members  of  her  own  family  nearer 
the  source  came  on  the  scene,  Mariana  and  the  Weep- 
ing Queens  of  Rossetti,  in  an  American  pirated  version 
of  Moxon's  "  Tennyson."  This  is  going  beyond  Mr. 
White's  bounds  ;  but  perhaps  after  all  the  books  children 
really  like  are  those  made  for  the  older  people,  and  the 
modern  child's  book  is  made  to  please  the  grown-up 
and  bought  by  them  in  dishonest  pretence  with  money 
that  ought  to  have  been  spent  for  the  children.  Thus 
I  remember  Kenny  Meadows'  "  Shakspere  "  as  a  happy 
hunting  ground  of  humorous  fancies.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  White  is  quite  severe,  for  him,  on  Rogers  of 
the  "  Ridicula  Rediviva."  Over  this  perhaps  my  memory 
is  sentimental  and  his  is  cold.  And  1  should  like  to  get 
him  to  tell  me  the  names  of  one  or  two  books  I  could 
describe  to  him  (they  were  all  re-christened)  or  have  a 
dip  in  search  of  them  into  his  collection,  which  must  be 
a  veritable  Fountain  of  Youth. 

From  whose  waters,  from  this  revisiting  of  the  realm 
of  fantasy  and  fun,  I  return  less  qualified  than  ever  to 
face  the  exhibitions  with  any  approach  to  professional  eti- 
quette.  If  I  admire  the  more  the  tireless  amiability  of  my 
brethren  before  No.  50  as  before  No.   r,  and  before 
No.  300  as  before  No.  50,  I  should  like  more  than  ever 
to  hear  them  speak  for  once  as  a  little  child,  revealing 
how  many  pains  and  insults  and  boredoms  worse  than 
wounds  they  have  suffered  with  a  calm  front,  and  what 
are  the  real  secret  boiling  admirations  they  have  held 
down  with  a  temperate  epithet.    At  this  moment  of 
the  dead  season  and  the  dark  days  the  number  of 
pictures  that  offer  themselves  to  be  partially  seen  is 
incredible.    There  are,  besides  the  Grafton,  the  two 
vast  galleries  of  the  Institute  and  the  British  Artists. 
Macleans,  Tooths,  Agnews,   Graves   and   the  other 
dealers  have  their  autumn  assortments  ;  at  Goupil's  a 
large  stock  of  Israels  is  on  view  ;  at  Dunthorne's  there 
are  gleanings  from  Italy  ;  at  Dowdeswell's  gleanings 
from  Italy,  Switzerland  and  Germany  ;  at  the  Fine  Art 
Society  from  Normandy  and  Brittany  and  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress "  and  the  Holy  Land.    Mr.  Herbert  J.  Finn 
has  his  gleanings  at  the  Modern  Gallery,  Mr.  Levis  at 
the  Hanover  Gallery,  and  the  Salons  have  been  gleaned 
for  yet  another.    But  in  the  midst  of  this  plethoric 
activity  stirring  news  comes  from  the  New  Gallery. 
But  a  few  weeks  ago  the  conquering  march  of  the 
photographers  was  described  in  these  columns.  At 
that  date  they  already  occupied  two  strong  positions 
in  Pall  Mall  and  Piccadilly.    Retreating  strategically 
thence  in  good  order  before  the  New  English  and  the 
Old  Watercolours,  they  have  by  a  brilliant  move  cap- 
tured the  very  stronghold  of  the  most  exclusive  art, 
and  a  detachment  of  snap-shooters  is  now  encamped  in 
those  marble  halls  beside  the  sacred  pond.    O  Halle  ! 
O  Carr  !  whither  will  you  fly  from  this  fresh  outrage  ? 
After  this  it  will  be  an  anti-climax  if  we  find  that  the 
Royal  Academy  in  clearing  out  the  Old  Masters  has 
really  been  paving  the  way  for  a  winter  exhibition  of  the 
photographic  originals  of  summer  pictures.  While 
awaiting  fresh  triumphs  I  will  copy  some  glittering 
details  from  the  proclamation  sent  out  from  the  New 
Gallery.    There  are  kodak  photographs  by 
H.R.  H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  York. 
H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Fife. 
H.R.H.  the  Princess  Victoria  of  Wales. 
H.R.H.  the  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg. 
There  are  also 

2,500  Competition  Pictures. 
On  this  I  will  only  dare  to  remark  that  never  surely 
were  the  royal  and  democratic  principles  so  magni- 
ficently combined.  To  hint  at  over-exposure  in  royal 
kodaks  would  be  treason  to  the  first,  to  indulge  a  pre- 
ference among  competition  pictures  would  be  unsafe 
when  the  competitors  are  so  numerous.  But  thanks  to 
one  and  all.  The  doom  of  the  hand-painted  picture  as 
a  social  toy  is  sealed.    Soon  will  studios  be  in  the 


market  at  reasonable  rents,  the  artist  stripped  of  the 
silly  halo  round  his  head,  will  be  put  back  in  his 
proper  place,  the  Art  Schools  turned  into  bicycle  tracks, 
and  the  Year's  Art  cease  to  be  co-extensive  with  the 
general  Directory.  The  time  of  expansion  has  come 
to  an  end  and  that  of  contraction  has  begun.  The 
French  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  has,  with  a  fine  irony, 
housed  the  separated  Salons  in  the  Hall  of  Machines, 
still  with  separate  beds,  as  he  put  it,  but  in  one 
chamber.  Over  here,  perhaps,  by  the  end  of  the 
century  the  Academy  will  suffice  for  the  remnants  of  a 
disabused  host,  and  forty  appear  an  excessive  number 
of  official  painters. 

Even  as  it  is,  one  would  think  the  outsider  has  ceased 
to  have  any  grievance.  Where  is  the  amateur  so 
friendless  and  devoid  of  skill  that  he  cannot  get  hung 
in  one  or  other  of  those  exhibitions  ?  None  of  them, 
the  Academy  least  of  all,  has  any  pretension  to  cha- 
racter or  policy.  At  the  British  Artists  catholicity 
ranges  from  Burne-Jones  to  "  Pick-Me-Up ";  the  In- 
stitute secures  with  equal  complacency  a  bad  Watts 
and  a  trifling  Sargent.  British  Art  is  in  a  bad  way 
with  this  levelling  tendency  at  work  on  all  sides. 
Here  are  the  critics  singling  out  at  the  British  Artists 
not  the  faithful  cathedrals  of  Sir  Wyke,  every  line  of 
them  throbbing  with  a  sonnet,  not  the  ennobling  land- 
scape, not  the  affecting  animal,  not  the  pure  home 
scene,  but,  if  you  please,  a  music-hall  scene  by  Mr. 
Ponsonby  Staples.  Here  is  a  terrible  revenge  ;  it  has 
come  to  this,  that  the  Subject  has  turned  and  rent  its 
worshippers,  and  begins  an  inverted  tyranny.  Here  is  a 
music-hall  subject,  the  logic  runs,  therefore  it  is 
advanced  and  artistic.  Now  that  the  versatile  Mr. 
Staples  has  shown  the  way,  we  shall  have  scores  of  dear 
old  gentlemen  doing  this  sort  of  thing,  if  Suffolk  Street 
ceases  to  be  true  to  itself. 

The  case  of  the  "Pick-Me-Up"  man  is  different. 
Here  are  several  men — Messrs.  Manuel,  Sime  and 
Eckhardt — who  have  displayed  a  good  deal  of  wit  in 
black-and-white  draughtsmanship — wit  of  the  some- 
what cruel  school  of  Forain,  Lautrec,  Steinlen.  At 
Suffolk  Street  they  endeavour  to  pass  over  into  paint- 
ing. That  step  for  the  satiric  draughtsman  is  always  a 
dubious  one,  for  he  may  lose  much  of  the  acid  wit  of 
his  line  and  gain  very  little.  But  it  is  just  to  say  of 
Mr.  Sime  that  his  conception  of  a  "Lonely  Road" 
deserved  painting  ;  the  black  shadowy  figures  shivering 
past  a  churchyard  in  the  night  are  touched  with 
fantastic  fear.  Mr.  Manuel,  again,  had  a  good  idea  in 
his  "Happy  Day  at  Rosherville."  But  the  medium 
has  benumbed  him.  His  drawing  of  the  scene  would 
have  been  a  sharp  comment ;  this  is  not  only  an  account 
of  clumsy  merriment,  but  a  clumsy  account,  and  the 
colours  are  represented  in  the  taste  of  the  people  who 
wear  them.  But  he  will  perhaps  do  it  again,  and  do  it 
better  ;  the  fete  champctre  in  that  odd  Cockney  classic 
garden  is  rich  material. 

Another  draughtsman  may  be  mentioned  here  who 
has  adventured  into  colour  from  the  base  of  the  comic 
papers.  This  is  Mr.  Jack  Yeats,  whose  drawings  are 
to  be  seen  at  Messrs.  Cliffords'  in  the  Haymarket.  The 
comic  character  of  these  drawings  is  often  delightful, 
depending  on  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  horses  and 
horsey  men,  countrymen,  the  humours  of  the  fair.  For 
an  example,  take  the  queer  strained  figure  of  "The 
Rib-binder."  But  combined  with  this  fun  is  a  curious 
feeling  for  colour  and  mystery,  a  blend  of  poetry  that 
raises  the  observation  to  a  graver  level  while  leaving  a 
pleasing  oddity  in  design  and  character.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  predict  how  so  curiously  blended  a  talent 
will  settle  itself,  but  something  good  ought  to  come  of 
the  blend. 

At  the  Institute  the  visitor  will  be  best  advised  to  look 
for  some  of  the  quieter  landscape  work,  such  as  that  of 
Messrs.  Aumonier,  Peppercorn,  J.  S.  Hill.  Mr.  Alfred 
Withers  threatens  to  burst  a  subject  with  which  he  has 
pleased  us  several  times.  This  time  he  paints  his  mill 
larger  and  with  no  more  in  it  than  before.  There  is 
nothing  better  than  Mr.  Austen  Brown's  "Winter." 
With  these  men  may  be  grouped  Mr.  William  Estall, 
who  shows  a  number  of  landscapes  at  Mr.  Van 
Wisselingh's.  Safely  ensconced  among  the  fields  and 
woods  of  Daubigny  and  Mauve,  Mr.  Estall  shyly 
pushes  out  for  himself  now  and  again,  with  charming 
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results,  as  in  the  scene  of  moonlight  and  dawn  on  the 
Yorkshire  moors. 

I  must  leave  over  the  New  English  Art  Club  till  next 
week,  only  notifying  those  of  my  readers  who  follow 
with  interest  the  work  of  Charles  Shannon,  and  those 
others  who  saw  with  surprise  his  name  bracketed  with 
that  of  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones  in  the  Munich  awards, 
that  the  first  oil-painting  he  has,  so  far  as  I  know, 
shown  in  London  is  to  be  seen  at  that  exhibition. 

D.  S.  M. 

MOTTL;   AND   THE  ANALYTIC 
PROGRAMME. 

REALLY  some  one  must  get  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  for  the  better  regulation  if  not  the  actual 
suppression  of  the  analytic  prcgrammist.  Lately  I  have 
thought  with  some  seriousness  of  going  round  to  all  the 
members  of  Parliament  I  know  and  persuading  them 
to  rush  the  Government  some  night  ;  but  I  am  afraid 
I  don't  know  any,  or  at  any  rate  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose. Besides,  members  of  Parliament  take  no  interest 
in  music.  Mr,  Balfour  used  at  one  time  to  attend  con- 
certs ;  but  it  is  obvious  he  never  does  now,  else  he 
would  certainly  have  moved  in  the  matter.  The  pro- 
grammist  is  a  standing  outrage  on  our  oldest  and  most 
hallowed  traditions.  We  have  believed  for  centuries 
that  an  Englishman's  stall  was  his  castle  ;  but  in  the 
insidious  shape  of  an  analytic  programme  the  pro- 
grammist  enters  your  castle  and  insists  upon  your 
listening  to  his  uninteresting  views  on  the  grandest 
subjects.  Either  he  shakes  you  into  unseemly  mirth  at 
the  least  appropriate  moments  or  makes  you  writhe 
with  exasperation  when  you  most  need  all  your  faculties 
in  perfect,  peaceful  working  order  to  listen  to  some 
divine  thing  of  Beethoven  or  Mozart  or  Wagner.  It 
may  be  objected  that  one  need  not  read  the  programme. 
I  retort  that — with  your  modern  conductors — one  must 
have  a  programme  to  learn  whether  Tschaikowsky 
or  Mozart  is  being  played,  and  having  obtained 
one,  it  is  not  human  nature  to  refrain  from  reading 
it.  Mr.  Jacques's  programmes  for  the  Queen's  Hall 
Saturday  afternoon  concerts  and  for  the  Lamoureuxs 
have  always  had  a  glittering  unholy  fascination  for 
me  ;  and  some  of  my  brethren  of  the  Press  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  quote  them,  with  laughter.  Mr. 
Ashton  Ellis's  programmes  for  the  Schulz-Curtius  con- 
certs at  one  time  consisted  of  malapropian  selections 
from  Wagner's  prose  works  ;  but  of  late  this  gentleman 
has  broken  out  into  a  degree  of  definite  originality  that 
not  only  amazes  one  at  present  but  promises  still  more 
amazing  things  for  the  future.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
hope  after  reading  the  following.  "  This  interlude,"  the 
Trauermarsch  from  the  "  Dusk  of  the  Gods,"  "is  often 
called  a  '  funeral  march,'  but  quite  erroneously.  Sieg- 
fried has  just  been  slain  by  a  thrust  in  the  back  from 
Hagen's  treacherous  spear.  His  body  is  placed  upon 
his  shield  and  borne  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to 
the  Hall  of  the  Gibichungs,  the  cortege  lit  from  time 
to  time  by  the  fitful  rays  of  the  moon  ;  in  all  that 
retinue  there  is  not  one  friend  of  Siegfried.  The  music 
seems  to  tell  us  this,  for  it  is  wholly  occupied  with 
motives  from  the  hero's  life,  eclipsing  by  their  majesty 
all  those  who  shadowlike  attend  his  body."  Now  I  ask 
the  reader  to  note  in  the  first  place  that  the  march  is  a 
funeral  march  in  any  but  the  most  restricted  sense  of 
the  word  ;  that  Siegfried's  body  is  not  placed  upon  his 
shield,  but  upon  a  bier,  his  shield  being  used  to  cover 
him  ;  that  the  rays  of  the  moon  are  not  fitful  ;  that  so 
far  from  Siegfried  having  no  friends  in  the  retinue  the 
stage-directions  for  the  moment  of  his  death  are 
"motionless  grief  of  all  around";  that  the  music  is 
not  wholly  occupied  with  motives  from  Siegfried's  life, 
but  may  on  the  contrary  be  regarded  as  a  history  in 
little  of  the  whole  Volsung  race,  for  it  begins  with  the 
old  Volsung  theme,  gives  us  next  the  love  of  Siegmund 
and  Sieglinde,  and  then  goes  rapidly,  with  many  skips, 
through  Siegfried's  career  down  to  his  death,  and 
ends  with  the  curse  theme  and  the  triumph  of 
Hagen  and  Alberich.  These  programmes  are  supposed 
to  instruct  the  audience  ;  but  what  good  purpose  can 
such  instruction  serve  ?  When  Mr.  Jacques  tells  us 
that  the  working-out  of  the  first  movement  of 
Beethoven's  Fourth  symphony  is  largely  made  out  of 


an  entirely  new  theme,  he  merely  follows  Sir  George 
Grove  in  a  slip  for  which  one  can  forgive  him,  although 
I  showed  last  year  that  the  "  entirely  new  theme  "  is  not 
new  at  all,  but  merely  a  modification  of  an  old  phrase. 
Similarly  one  excuses  Mr.  Ashton  Ellis  when  he  takes 
one  of  the  violin  parts  and  calls  it  the  theme  of  the 
finale  of  the  Tschaikowsky  Pathetic  symphony  ;  for  we 
know  it  is  not  every  one  who  can  read  part-writing  so 
complicated  as  that  particular  subject.  But  there  is 
absolutely  no  excuse  when  a  writer  cannot  describe 
without  gross  inaccuracies  and  banalities  such  pieces  as 
Trauermarsch  or  the  Hebrides  overture  or  Siegfried's 
Journey  to  the  Rhine  or  a  harmless  little  new  French 
thing.  In  the  case  of  the  Mottl  concerts  these  blunders 
are  more  offensive  on  account  of  the  air  of  Bayreuth 
superiority.  Of  course  I  am  becoming  accustomed  to 
that,  for  I  am  still  struggling  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
huge  and  incredibly  dull  book  on  Wagner,  wherein  he 
devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  explaining  why  he  cannot 
explain  the  Bayreuth  "idea"  although  he  feels  how 
high  it  lifts  him  above  the  common  ruck  of  humanity. 
But  those  who  are  not  reading  Mr.  Chamberlain's  book 
— and  I  hope  they  are  many — have  not  had  the  wind 
tempered  to  their  lamblike  natures  in  this  way  ;  and 
they  must  feel  Mr.  Ellis's  programmes  as  a  sort  of 
north-east  draught  blowing  on  them  throughout  the 
concert.  What  can  be  done,  failing  a  special  Act  of 
Parliament  or  an  Order  in  Council,  I  cannot  tell— unless 
indeed  it  some  day  occurs  to  Mr.  Schulz-Curtius  and  to 
Mr.  Robert  Newman  that  the  public  wants  in  the  case 
of  old  works  no  guidance  whatever  and  in  the  case  of 
new  ones  only  a  list  of  the  themes.  Why  should  not 
this  plan  be  tried,  and  the  analytic  programmist  and  his 
fatuities  be  banished  for  ever  ?  While  apologizing  for 
this  long  disquisition,  let  me  point  out  how  long  I  have 
suffered  in  silence  before  pleading  for  the  abolition  of 
the  nuisance. 

Mr.  Schulz-Curtius  did  not  bill  Beethoven  as  the 
conductor  of  his  own  Eighth  symphony.  This  was  a 
grave  oversight.  Mr.  Schulz-Curtius  should  remem- 
ber his  very  wide-awake  competitors  who  have  lately 
bethought  them  that  autumn  concerts  might  prove  an 
interesting  novelty  ;  and  if  they  can  get  Beethoven  there 
is  no  earthly  reason  why  he  should  not.  We  wanted 
Beethoven  or  someone  else  rather  urgently  on  Tuesday 
night ;  for  Beethoven  is  one  of  the  composers  to  whom 
Mottl  rarely  does  justice.  That  loveliest  of  symphonies, 
the  Eighth,  demands  the  most  perfect  singing  from  the 
first  note  to  the  last,  and  Mottl  simply  flogged  the  band 
through  it.  Those  who  have  heard  Richter  play  it  will 
remember  his  easy  grace  and  contentment  with  the 
shining  beauty  of  the  work  ;  there  was  nothing  forced 
or  hurried  or  worried  ;  there  was  no  heat.  Mottl 
resorted  to  an  opposite  mode  of  treatment.  He  drove 
it  furiously,  madly,  angrily ;  the  friction  developed 
vast  quantities  of  heat ;  he  had  no  patience  with  its 
still  beauty  ;  he  must  needs  try  to  make  it  dramatic  and 
passionate.  The  result  was  sheer  ineffectiveness, 
dulness,  irritation.  It  is  only  fair  to  Mottl  to  say  that 
the  concert  had  not  started  well,  and  that  he  may  have 
felt  a  little  discomposed  in  consequence.  It  opened  with 
a  suite  of  Bizet — "  L'Arlesienne  " — which  I  remember 
either  Richter  or  Henschel  playing  some  time  ago. 
The  effect  was  to  hazard  the  success  of  the  whole 
concert.  It  was  composed  for  a  drama  by  Daudet  ; 
and  it  is  essentially  theatrical  music— essentially  French 
theatrical  music.  Were  it  not  for  the  Adagio, 
originally  meant  to  accompany  "the  meeting  of  two 
elderly  peasant  lovers,"  one  might  describe  it  as  desti- 
tute of  a  bar  of  true  music.  That  Adagio  is  certainly 
as  tender  and  lovely  a  miniature  as  ever  was  made  by 
musician  ;  but  even  it,  handled  by  Mottl  with  quite 
Lamoureuxian  delicacy,  could  not  save  us  from  a  chill 
of  disappointment  and  depression  as  the  stream  of  cheap 
French  vulgarity  forming  the  last  movement  went  over 
us.  "Carmen"  proves  how  clever  Bizet  could  be; 
that  he  was  shallow  and  had  a  disagreeable  strain  of 
commonness  in  him  the  suite  bears  witness.  It  was  a 
bad  enough  mistake  to  commence  the  concert  with 
this,  but  it  was  an  even  worse  one  to  let  Madame 
Gulbranson  come  on  next  to  sing  three  Grieg  songs, 
especially  the  three  she  chose.  In  setting  the 
final  lullaby  from  "Peer  Gynt"  Grieg  has  entirely 
missed  its  unfathomable  depth  of  tenderness  ;  he  has 
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condescended  to  crib  from  the  music-hall  in  setting  a 
Nocturne  in  Words"  by  Bjornson  ;  and  the  "  Swan  " 
song  is  at  best  a  graceful  nothing.  Some  of  these 
songs,  it  is  rumoured,  were  written  to  please  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  ;  and  if  this  is  true  much  is  explained. 
But  Madame  Gulbranson  has  no  genius  for  singing 
Grieg.  She  bow-bowed  him  in  the  big  dramatic  manner  : 
her  voice  sounded  hard  and  rough  ;  her  manner  seemed 
coarse  and  uncultivated.  After  this  it  was  small  wonder 
if  Mottl  did  not  quite  feel  in  the  vein  for  Beethoven's 
least  aggressive  symphony  ;  but  I  wish  he  had  found 
something  else  than  it  to  avenge  himself  on.  If  he  had 
taken  the  life  of  an  innocent  bandsman,  or  hurled  his 
stick  at  an  offending  late-comer  amongst  the  audience, 
his  sin  would  have  been,  by  comparison,  venial. 

However,  in  the  second  part  of  the  concert,  which 
was  entirely  Wagner,  things  brightened  up  wonder- 
fully, as  I  had  anticipated.  Siegfried's  Journey  to  the 
Rhine  has  often  been  better  done  on  the  whole,  but 
there  are  some  portions  in  which  Mottl  cannot  be  ap- 
proached. The  sudden  flash  of  light  that  seems  to 
come  from  the  orchestra  with  the  jingle  of  the  glocken- 
spiel when  Siegfried  catches  sight  of  the  river, 
sparkling  in  the  sun,  came  off  exquisitely  ;  the  mighty 
sweep  of  the  surging  Rhine  theme  almost  persuaded 
one  that  the  Rhine  is  as  tremendous  a  flood  as  it 
appears  to  the  imagination  of  the  average  German, 
who  has  never  seen  a  real  river  ;  and  the  marvellous 
change  of  feeling  when  the  "Dusk  of  the  Gods" 
theme  and  an  echo  of  the  Rhinedaughters'  song 
are  heard  was  effected  without  the  slightest  loss 
of  continuity.  The  latter  portion  of  the  Journey 
to  the  Rhine  is  surely  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
things  in  existence.  Every  one  has  experienced  that 
sudden  change  of  mood  which  for  a  time  takes  the 
brightness  out  of  the  sunlight  and  fills  all  nature's 
sounds  with  melancholy  ;  and  here  we  have  it  com- 
municated with  extraordinary  fidelity.  One  thinks  of 
the  mournful  song  of  the  river  on  a  damp  chilly 
autumn  evening,  when  the  air  is  filled  with  gloom 
and  a  sense  of  overhanging  tragedy.  It  is  the  same 
mood,  with  a  small  difference,  as  we  get  again  in  the 
last  act  of  the  "Dusk  of  the  Gods"  when  Siegfried 
comes  upon  the  nymphs  and  they  tell  him  that  to-day 
he  must  die.  The  Forest-music  from  "Siegfried"  was 
fine,  though  hardly  so  fine  ;  but  the  Funeral  March 
(pace  Mr.  Ashton  Ellis)  was  incomparably  done.  It, 
like  the  Rhine-journey,  is  one  of  Wagner's  tip  top 
things,  and  like  it  also,  one  of  his  most  mournful.  In 
the  Rhine-journey  we  have  the  sense  of  impending  doom  ; 
here  everything  is  accomplished,  and  we  have  a  lament 
stupendous  in  its  breadth  and  stately  power  as  well  as 
in  its  poignancy  ;  the  harvest  is  gathered  in,  and  in  the 
darkness  the  cold  wind  sings  drearily  over  the  stubble 
field.  It  is  the  highest  compliment  to  Madame  Gul- 
branson to  say  that  even  after  Mottl's  magnificent 
playing  of  this,  her  singing  of  the  finale  was  not  anti- 
climactic.  Evidently  she  is  at  her  best  in  Wagner's,  or 
perhaps  only  the  Briinnhilde,  music.  Her  voice  seemed 
rounder  and  nobler  in  quality ;  her  phrasing  was 
dignified  ;  while  her  expression  in  at  least  two  places — 
"Alles,  alles  "  and  "  Ruhe,  ruhe,  du  Gott " — was  equal 
to  Miss  Brema's  when  Miss  Brema  is  at  her  best.  But 
unfortunately  Madame  Gulbranson  has  not  Miss  Brema's 
artistic  conscience  any  more  than  she  has  Miss  Brema's 
finished  technique.  Both  in  singing  and  in  her  public 
behaviour  she  has  much  to  learn.  Immediately  her 
part  was  done  she  sat  down  in  a  graceful  attitude  and 
smiled  so  sweetly  upon  her  friends  in  the  audience 
that  a  large  number  of  presumably  uneducated  men, 
women  and  girls  got  up  and  went  out  with  much  fuss, 
while  one  of  the  best  things  was  yet  to  come — the 
music  for  the  burning  of  Walhalla.  I  hope  never  to 
see  anything  like  it  again  produced  by  a  singer.  An 
Italian  tenor  would  have  known  better.  By  the  way, 
why  does  Mr.  Schulz-Curtius  no  longer  observe  his 
ancient  rule  of  allowing  no  one  to  go  in  or  out  during 
the  performance  of  a  piece  ?  I  myself  was  Bayreuthed 
once  and  had  to  stand  in  a  draught  outside  for  twenty 
minutes.  Now  lots  of  people,  not  nearly  so  im- 
portant as  I  think  myself,  come  in  and  out 
just  as  they  please.  The  Mottl  concerts  instead 
of  being  stricter  than  other  concerts  in  this  re- 
spect   are   in    fact   a  good   deal   less    strict  than 


some.  Nevertheless  they  are  the  best  concerts  we 
have,  and  I  wish  we  could  get  more  of  them.  No  one 
must  miss  Richard  Strauss  on  Tuesday,  7  December. 
I  think  little  enough  of  his  music;  but  he  only  plays 
two  specimens  of  it,  and  is  said  to  be  a  very  fine  con- 
ductor of  the  Wagner  pieces  which  fill  the  remainder  of 
the  programme. 

Unfortunately  I  must  leave  over  Mr.  Wood's  and 
some  other  concerts  until  next  week,  also  a  letter  from 
a  gentleman  who  says  I  know  no  Gaelic  and  complains 
bitterly  because  I  did  not  know  that  "  Diarmid  "  was 
an  excellent  book  until  it  was  altered— by  Mr.  Joseph 
Bennett? — to  suit  Mr.  MacCunn's  requirements.  I 
may  say  at  once  that  the  accusation  of  knowing  no 
Gaelic  is  well  founded.    Who  cares  to  know  Gaelic? 

J.  F.  R. 

ON   PLEASURE  BENT. 

UP  to  a  certain  point,  I  have  never  flinched  from 
martyrdom.  By  far  the  heaviest  demand  ever 
made  upon  me  by  the  public  weal  is  that  which  nearly 
three  years  ago  devoted  my  nights  to  the  theatres  and 
my  days  to  writing  about  them.  If  I  had  known  how 
exceedingly  trying  the  experience  would  be,  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  should  not  have  seen  the  public  weal  further 
before  making  this  supreme  sacrifice  to  it.  But  I  had 
been  so  seldom  to  the  theatre  in  the  previous  years  that 
I  did  not  realize  its  horrors.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
trials  upon  which  I  then  entered  have  injured  my  brain. 
At  all  events  matters  reached  a  crisis  after  the  critical 
activities  of  last  week.  I  felt  that  I  must  have  a  real 
experience  of  some  kind,  under  conditions,  especially  as 
regards  fresh  air,  as  unlike  those  of  the  stalls  as  pos- 
sible. After  some  consideration  it  occurred  to  me  that 
if  I  went  into  the  country,  selected  a  dangerous  hill, 
and  rode  down  it  on  a  bicycle  at  full  speed  in  the  darkest 
part  of  the  night,  some  novel  and  convincing  piece  of 
realism  might  result.    It  did. 

Probably  no  man  has  ever  misunderstood  another  so 
completely  as  the  doctor  misunderstood  me  when  he 
apologized  for  the  sensation  produced  by  the  point  of 
his  needle  as  he  corrected  the  excessive  openness  of  my 
countenance  after  the  adventure.  To  him  who  has 
endured  points  made  by  actors  for  nearly  three  years, 
the  point  of  a  surgeon's  darning  needle  comes  as  a 
delicious  relief.  I  did  not  like  to  ask  him  to  put  in  a 
few  more  stitches  merely  to  amuse  me,  as  I  had 
already,  through  pure  self-indulgence,  cut  into  his 
Sunday  rest  to  an  extent  of  which  his  kindness  made 
me  ashamed  ;  but  I  doubt  if  I  shall  ever  see  a  play 
again  without  longing  for  the  comparative  luxury  of 
that  quiet  country  surgery,  with  the  stillness  without 
broken  only  by  the  distant  song  and  throbbing  drum- 
beat of  some  remote  Salvation  Army  corps,  and  the 
needle,  with  its  delicate  realism,  touching  my  sensi- 
bilities, stitch,  stitch,  stitch,  with  absolute  sincerity  in 
the  hands  of  an  artist  who  had  actually  learned  his 
business  and  knew  how  to  do  it. 

To  complete  the  comparison  it  would  be  necessary 
to  go  into  the  economics  of  it  by  measuring  the 
doctor's  fee  against  the  price  of  a  stall  in  a  West  End 
theatre.  But  here  I  am  baffled  by  the  fact  that  the 
highest  art  revolts  from  an  equation  between  its  infinite 
value  and  a  finite  pile  of  coin.  It  so  happened 
that  my  voice,  which  is  an  Irish  voice,  won  for  me  the 
sympathy  of  the  doctor.  This  circumstance  must 
appear  amazing  almost  beyond  credibility  in  the  light 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  himself  an  Irishman  ;  but  so  it 
was.  He  rightly  felt  that  sympathy  is  beyond  price, 
and  declined  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  commercial 
transaction.  Thereby  he  made  it  impossible  for  me  to 
mention  his  name  without  black  ingratitude  ;  for  I  know 
no  more  effectual  way  of  ruining  a  man  in  this  country 
than  by  making  public  the  smallest  propensity  on  his 
part  to  adopt  a  benevolent  attitude  towards  necessitous 
strangers.  Here  the  West  End  manager  will  perhaps 
whisper  reproachfully,  "Well;  and  do  /  ever  make 
you  pay  for  your  stall  ?  "  To  which  I  cannot  but  reply, 
"  Is  that  also  due  to  the  sympathy  my  voice  awakens 
in  you  when  it  is  raised  every  Saturday  ?  "  I  trust 
I  am  not  ungrateful  for  my  invitations  ;  but  to  expect  me 
to  feel  towards  the  manager  who  lacerates  my  nerves, 
enfeebles  my  mind,  and  destroys  my  character,  as  I  did 
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unvards  the  physician  who  healed  my  body,  refreshed 
my  soul,  and  flattered  my  vocal  accomplishments  when 
I  was  no  more  to  him  than  an  untimely  stranger  with 
an  unheard-of  black  eye,  is  to  dethrone  justice  and 
repudiate  salvation.  Besides,  he  said  it  was  a  mercy 
I  was  not  killed.  Would  any  manager  have  been  of 
that  opinion  ? 

Perhaps  the  most  delightful  thing  about  this  village 
was  that  its  sense  of  the  relative  importance  of  things 
was  so  rightly  adjusted  that  it  had  no  theatrical  gossip; 
for  this  doctor  actually  did  not  know  who  I  was.  With 
a  cynicism  for  which  his  charity  afterwards  made  me 
blush,  I  sought  to  reassure  him  as  to  the  pecuniary 
competence  of  his  muddy,  torn,  ensanguined  and 
facially  spoiled  visitor  by  saying  "  My  name  is 
G.  B.  S.,"  as  who  should  say  "My  name  is  Cecil 
Rhodes,  or  Henry  Irving,  or  William  of  Germany." 
Without  turning  a  hair,  he  sweetly  humoured  my 
egotistic  garrulity  by  replying,  in  perfect  lightness  of 

heart,  "Mine's  F  :  "what  are  you?"    Breathing  at 

last  an  atmosphere  in  which  it  mattered  so  little  who 
and  what  G.  B.  S.  was,  that  nobody  knew  either  one 
or  the  other,  I  almost  sobbed  with  relief  whilst  he 
threaded  his  needle  with  a  nice  white  horsehair,  tact- 
fully pretending  to  listen  to  my  evasive  murmur  that 
I  was  a  "sort  of  writer,"  an  explanation  meant  to 
convey  to  him  that  I  earned  a  blameless  living  by 
inscribing  names  in  letters  of  gold  over  shop  windows 
and  on  perforated  wire  blinds.  To  have  brought  the 
taint  of  my  factitious  little  vogue  into  the  unperverted 
consciousness  of  his  benevolent  and  sensible  life  would 
have  been  the  act  of  a  serpent. 

On  the  whole,  the  success  of  my  experiment  left 
nothing  to  be  desired  ;  and  I  recommend  it  confidently 
for  imitation.  My  nerves  completely  recovered  their 
tone  and  my  temper  its  natural  sweetness.  I  have  been 
peaceful,  happy  and  affectionate  ever  since,  to  a  degree 
which  amazes  my  associates.  It  is  true  that  my  appear- 
ance leaves  something  to  be  desired  ;  but  I  believe  that 
when  my  eye  becomes  again  visible,  the  softness  of  its 
expression  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  surround- 
ing devastation. 

However,  a  man  is  something  more  than  an  omelette  ; 
and  no  extremity  of  battery  can  tame  my  spirit  to 
the  point  of  submitting  to  the  sophistry  by  which 
Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  has  attempted  to  shift  the  guilt 
of  "  Katharine  and  Petruchio  "  from  his  shoulders 
and  Garrick's  to  those  of  Shakespear.  I  have  never 
hesitated  to  give  our  immortal  William  as  much  of 
what  he  deserves  as  is  possible  considering  how  far  his 
enormities  transcend  my  powers  of  invective  ;  but  even 
William  is  entitled  to  fair  play.  Mr.  Tree  contends  that 
as  Shakespear  wrote  the  scenes  which  Garrick  tore 
away  from  their  context,  they  form  a  genuine  Shake- 
spearean play  ;  and  he  outdares  even  this  audacity  by 
further  contending  that  since  the  play  was  performed 
for  the  entertainment  of  Christopher  Sly  the  tinker,  the 
more  it  is  debauched  the  more  appropriate  it  is.  This 
line  of  argument  is  so  breath-bereaving  that  I  can  but 
gasp  out  an  inquiry  as  to  what  Mr.  Tree  understands 
by  the  one  really  eloquent  and  heartfelt  line  uttered  by 
Sly  : — "  'Tis  a  very  excellent  piece  of  work  :  would 
'twere  done  !  " 

This  stroke,  to  which  the  whole  Sly  interlude  is  but 
as  the  handle  to  the  dagger,  appears  to  me  to  reduce 
Mr.  Tree's  identification  of  the  tastes  of  his  audiences 
at  Her  Majesty's  with  those  of  a  drunken  tinker  to  a 
condition  distinctly  inferior  to  that  of  my  left  eye  at 
present.  The  other  argument  is  more  seriously  meant, 
and  may  even  impose  upon  the  simplicity  of  the  Cockney 
playgoer.  Let  us  test  its  principle  by  varying  its  appli- 
cation. Certain  anti-Christian  propagandists,  both 
here  and  in  America,  have  extracted  from  the  Bible 
all  these  passages  which  are  unsuited  for  family 
reading,  and  have  presented  a  string  of  them  to 
the  public  as  a  representative  sample  of  Holy  Writ. 
Some  of  our  orthodox  writers,  though  intensely 
indignant  at  this  controversial  ruse,  have  never- 
theless not  scrupled  to  do  virtually  the  same  thing 
with  the  Koran.  Will  Mr.  Tree  claim  for  these  collec- 
tions the  full  authority,  dignity,  and  inspiration  of  the 
authors  from  whom  they  are  culled  ?  If  not,  how  does 
he  distinguish  Garrick's  procedure  from  theirs?  Gar- 
rick took  from  a  play  of  Shakespear's  all  the  passages 


which  served  his  baser  purpose,  and  suppressed  the  rest. 
Had  his  object  been  to  discredit  Shakespear  in  the 
honest  belief  that  Shakespearolatry  was  a  damnable  error, 
we  might  have  respected  "  Katharine  and  Petruchio" 
even  whilst  deploring  it.  But  he  had  no  such  convic- 
tion :  in  fact,  he  was  a  professed  Shakespearolater,  and 
no  doubt  a  sincere  one,  as  far  as  his  wretched  powers 
of  appreciation  went.  He  debased  "  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew  "  solely  to  make  money  out  of  the  vulgarity 
of  the  taste  of  his  time.  Such  a  transaction  can  be 
defended  on  commercial  grounds  :  to  defend  it  on  any 
other  seems  to  me  to  be  either  an  artistic  misdemeanour 
or  a  profession  of  Philistinism.  If  Mr.  Tree  were 
to  declare  boldly  that  he  thinks  "  Katharine  and 
Petruchio"  a  better  play  than  "The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,"  and  that  Garrick,  as  an  actor-manager,  knew 
his  business  better  than  a  mere  poet,  he  would  be 
within  his  rights.  He  would  not  even  strain  our  credulity  ; 
for  a  long  dynasty  of  actor-managers,  from  Cibber  to 
Sir  Henry  Irving,  have  been  unquestionably  sincere  in 
preferring  their  own  acting  versions  to  the  unmutilated 
masterpieces  of  the  genius  on  whom  they  have  lavished 
lip-honour.  But  Mr.  Tree  pretends  to  no  such  pre- 
ference :  on  the  contrary,  he  openly  stigmatizes  the 
Garrick  version  as  tinker's  fare,  and  throws  the 
responsibility  on  Shakespear  because  the  materials  were 
stolen  from  him. 

I  do  not  wish  to  pose  academically  at  Mr.  Tree.  My 
object  is  a  practical  one  :  I  want  to  intimidate  him  into 
a  thorough  mistrust  of  his  own  judgment  where 
Shakespear  is  concerned.  He  is  about  to  produce  one 
of  Shakespear's  great  plays,  "Julius  Caesar  ";  and  he 
is  just  as  likely  as  not  to  cut  it  to  ribbons.  The  man 
who  would  revive  "  Katharine  and  Petruchio  "  at  this 
time  of  day  would  do  anything  un-Shakespearean.  I  do 
not  blame  him  for  this  :  it  is  a  perfectly  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  fact  that,  like  most  actors  and 
managers,  he  does  not  like  Shakespear  and  does  not 
know  him,  although  he  conforms  without  conscious 
insincerity  to  the  convention  as  to  the  Swan's  greatness. 
I  am  far  from  setting  up  my  own  Shakesperean  par- 
tialities and  intimacies,  acquired  in  my  childhood,  as  in 
any  way  superior  to  Mr.  Tree's  mature  distaste  or 
indifference.  But  I  may  reasonably  assume — though  I 
admit  that  the  assumption  is  unusual  and  indeed  un- 
precedented— that  Shakespear's  plays  are  produced  for 
the  satisfaction  of  those  who  like  Shakespear,  and  not 
as  a  tedious  rite  to  celebrate  the  reputation  of  the 
author  and  enhance  that  of  the  actor.  Therefore 
I  hope  Mr.  Tree,  in  such  cutting  of  "  Julius  Caesar  "  as 
the  limits  of  time  may  force  upon  him,  will  carefully 
retain  all  the  passages  which  he  dislikes  and  cut  out 
those  which  seem  to  him  sufficiently  popular  to  meet 
the  views  of  Christopher  Sly.  He  will  not,  in  any  case, 
produce  an  acting  version  as  good  as  Mr.  Forbes 
Robertson's  "  Hamlet,"  because  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson 
seems  to  have  liked  "Hamlet";  nor  as  good  as  Mr. 
George  Alexander's  "As  You  Like  It,"  because  Mr. 
Alexander  apparently  considers  Shakespear  as  good  a 
judge  of  a  play  as  himself;  but  we  shall  at  least  escape 
a  positively  anti-Shakespearean  "Julius  Caesar."  If 
Mr.  Tree  had  suffered  as  much  as  I  have  from  seeing 
Shakespear  butchered  to  make  a  cockney's  holiday,  he 
would  sympathize  with  my  nervousness  on  the  subject. 

As  I  write  — or  rather  as  I  dictate — comes  the  remark- 
able news  that  the  London  managers  have  presented 
the  Vice-Chamberlain  with  500  ounces  of  silver.  One 
cannot  but  be  refreshed  by  the  frank  publicity 
of  the  proceeding.  When  the  builders  in  my  parish 
proffer  ounces  of  silver  to  the  sanitary  inspector, 
they  do  so  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame.  But 
the  Vice  Chamberlain,  it  appears,  may  take  presents 
from  those  over  whom  he  is  set  as  an  inspector  and 
judge  without  a  breath  of  scandal.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  the  transaction  involves  a  grave  injustice 
to  Mr.  Redford.  Why  is  he  to  have  nothing?  A  well- 
known  Irish  landlord  once  replied  to  a  threatening  letter 
by  saying,  "  If  you  expect  to  intimidate  me  by  shooting 
my  agent,  you  will  be  disappointed."  One  can  imagine 
Mr.  Redford  saying  to  the  managers  in  a  similar  spirit, 
"  If  you  expect  to  bribe  me  by  presenting  500  ounces 
of  silver  to  my  vice-principal,  you  will  be  disappointed." 
I  do  not  suppose  that  Sir  Spencer  Ponsonby-Fane  has 
dreamt  of  giving  any  serious  thought  to  this  aspect  of 
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what  I  shall  permit  myself  to  describe  as  a  ludicrously 
improper  proceeding  ;  for  the  Censorial  functions  of  his 
department  will  not  bear  serious  thought.  His  action 
is  certainly  according  to  precedent.  Sir  Henry  Herbert, 
who,  as  Master  of  the  Revels  to  Charles  L,  did  much 
to  establish  the  traditions  of  the  Censorship,  has  left 
us  his  grateful  testimony  to  the  civility  of  a  con- 
temporary actor-manager  who  tactfully  presented  his 
wife  with  a  handsome  pair  of  gloves.  Still,  that  actor- 
manager  did  not  invite  the  Press  to  report  the  speech 
he  made  on  the  occasion,  nor  did  he  bring  a  large 
public  deputation  of  his  brother  managers  with  him. 
I  suggest  that  his  example  in  this  respect  should  be 
followed  in  future  rather  than  that  of  Tuesday  last.  I 
shall  be  told,  no  doubt,  that  Sir  Spencer  Ponsonby  Fane 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  licensing  of  plays.  And  I 
shall|immediately  retort,  "What  then  have  the  London 
managers  to  do  with  Sir  Spencer  Ponsonbv  Fane  ?  " 

G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  figures  of  the  Bank  Return  on  Thursday  were  at 
once  more  interesting  and  more  gratifying  than  they 
were  last  week.  Government  securities  increased  by 
^360,000  and  other  securities  by  ,£196,097,  results  due 
to  repayment  of  loans  by  the  Bank  and  borrowings 
and  repayments  by  the  brokers.  Other  deposits  rose 
,£631,748,  whilst  ,£408,613  were  added  to  the  public 
deposits.  An  increase  of  bullion  to  the  extent  of 
,£404,153  was  accounted  for  by  a  sum  of  ,£58,000  from 
abroad  and  the  return  of  sovereigns  from  Scotland. 
There  was  an  increase  of  over  half  a  million  in  the 
Reserve,  and  the  proportion  of  "reserve  "  to  "liabilities" 
stood  at  48-29  per  cent.,  or  ^  per  cent,  higher  than  at 
the  previous  return.  Short  loans  generally  were  nego- 
tiated at  if  to  2  per  cent.,  there  having  been  ample 
supplies  in  the  market.  Three-months  Bank  paper 
was  discounted  at  2\  per  cent.,  even  higher  rates 
having  been  asked  as  the  week  advanced  and  bills 
became  scarce.  Four  months  bills  were  generally 
arranged  at  z\\  per  cent,  and  those  of  six-months  date 
at  2 per  cent. 

Idleness  characterized  nearly  all  departments  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  during  the  week.  Consols  hardened 
to  the  extent  of  about  a  half,  prospects  of  somewhat 
easier  terms  in  the  Money  Market,  added  to  the  gene- 
rally peaceful  relations  between  England  and  other 
Continental  Powers,  being  accountable.  Home  Rails 
were  firm  on  the  better  outlook  in  the  engineering  dis- 
pute, but  prices  showed  no  important  changes  and 
business  was  almost  at  a  standstill.  American  Rails 
idly  followed  the  Wall  Street  lead,  the  market 
on  this  side  having  been  without  individuality,  and 
at  the  opening  yesterday  changes  were  not  im- 
portant as  compared  with  last  Saturday's  closing. 
Trunks  strengthened  considerably,  but  Canadian 
Pacifies  became  somewhat  weaker.  There  was 
nothing  worthy  of  note  among  Foreign  Railway 
securities.  International  securities  were  not  without 
interest,  Greeks  showing  firmness,  whilst  Turks,  after 
a  slight  relapse,  showed  a  disposition  to  recover. 
Spanish  Fours  experienced  some  ups  and  downs,  but 
the  opening  price  yesterday  — 60;]  —  showed  little  material 
change. 

Whilst  the  Westralian  Market  gradually  lost  ground 
during  the  week,  the  Kaffir  Market  showed  further 
signs  of  returning  interest.  It  is  some  weeks  now  since 
we  pointed  out  that*  the  return  of  activity  in  the  Kaffir 
circus  generally  would  be  preceded  by  a  sort  of  semi- 
boom  in  Rhodesian  securities.  The  past  week  has 
somewhat  confirmed  our  forecast  ;  Rhodesian  securities 
have  received  favourable  attention,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  in  the  absence  of  adverse  circumstances  this 
must  be  followed  by  a  better  tone  and  increased 
activity  throughout  the  South  African  section  of  the 
Mining  Market.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  in 
many  respects  better-class  Kaffir  shares  are  in  a  very 
different  position  to  their  Westralian  brethren.  Where 
the  latter  form  a  market  of  top  prices,  sustained  by  the 
influenceof  their  backers — the  Whittaker- Wright  group, 
the  Joint  Stockgroup,  and  the  Stonehams — Kaffir  shares 


are  fairly  held  by  the  public,  and  it  is  scarcely  an  exag- 
geration to  say  that  the  South  African  is  at  the  present 
moment  less  artificial  than  any  market  in  the  Stock 
Exchange.  The  feature  during  the  week  was  Matabele 
Gold  Reefs,  which  simply  strode  along,  the  price  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  ranging  about  6,7|;,  though 
higher  prices  had  been  touched.  Reports  regarding  this 
Company  were  at  first  very  vague,  but  afterwards  took 
a  more  definite  shape.  It  was  even  asserted  that  the 
directors  cabled  three  times  for  confirmation  of  the  trial 
crushing,  and  in  each  case  received  a  favourable  reply. 
What  the  result  of  the  crushing  might  have  been  was 
not  revealed,  the  market  rumours  having  varied  from 
500  ozs.  to  1,000  ozs.  Othtr  Rhodesian  shares  showed 
distinct  strength,  but  changes  were  not  so  important, 
and  dealings  were  on  a  slight  scale.  The  South  African 
Market  was  quiet  but  firm,  without  much  change  uorthy 
of  note. 

Although  the  Transvaal  Raad  has  risen  without 
carrying  out  the  reforms  suggested  by  the  Industrial 
Commission,  the  African  Market  has  taken  on  a  notably 
firm  tone  during  the  week.  Rand  Mines  especially 
have  risen  to  over  32.  The  advance  shows  the  strength 
of  the  position  of  mining  undertakings  in  the  Trans- 
vaal at  present,  and  when  the  public  once  realizes  this 
strength  the  long  anticipated  boom  wiil  doubtless 
arrive.  As  we  have  pointed  out  over  and  over  again, 
there  are  no  other  sure  investments  in  the  market 
bringing  in  half  the  interest  that  the  first-class 
mines  of  the  Rand  afford  at  their  present  prices. 
The  advance  in  deep  levels  has  been  particularly 
notable,  and  is  thoroughly  justified  by  the  admirable 
prospects  of  these  undertakings.  The  economies  in 
working  that  have  been  effected  during  the  present 
year  have  been  almost  as  important  to  the  industry  as 
the  reforms  suggested  by  the  Commission  would  have 
been  if  they  had  been  carried  out  in  their  entirety. 
When  the  investing  public  understands  this  important 
fact,  the  upward  movement  which  h°.s  already  com- 
menced cannot  fail  to  become  more  pronounced.  We 
understand  that  the  Rand  Mines  will  declare  a  dividend 
very  shortly. 

The  Westralian  section  of  the  Mining  Market  was 
by  no  means  in  its  usual  form  this  week,  though 
prices  were  fairly  well  maintained  considering  the 
profit-taking  that  took  place  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  week.  In  addition  to  this,  favourable  news  con- 
tinued to  be  received  from  the  Colony.  But,  in  spite  of 
all  these  favourable  signs,  it  is  impossible  to  blind  one- 
self to  the  fact  that  prices  among  the  leading  groups 
are  quite  as  high  as  they  ought  to  be,  that  shares  are 
but  inadequately  held  by  the  public,  and  that  the 
market  is  bolstered  up  by  the  financial  groups  who 
control  the  more  popular  companies.  These  people  are 
quite  powerful  enough  to  hold  up  a  comparatively 
small  market  like  the  Westralian,  whilst  they  patiently 
wait  for  some  show  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  Then  they,  no  doubt,  hope  to  unload  some  of 
their  holdings  at  a  substantial  figure.  There  is  no 
special  feature  to  be  recorded,  and,  speaking  generally, 
it  may  be  said  that  prices  have  drooped  to  the  extent  of 
about  ^r. 

The  air  of  satirical  criticism  that  used  to  characterize 
the  City  article  of  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette"  has  ap- 
parently given  place  to  a  disposition  of  honest  admira- 
tion. Only  the  other  day  we  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
the  extraordinary  change  of  tone  adopted  by  that 
journal  towards  the  European  Petroleum  Corporation. 
Mr.  Whittaker  Wright  and  his  group  of  Westralian 
enterprises  are  now  the  objects  of  laudatory  comment. 
A  full  column  of  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette"  of  Thursday 
last  was  devoted  to  uncompromising  praise  of  the 
London  and  Globe,  the  Ivanhoe  and  the  Lake  View. 
In  view  of  our  statement  above,  that  the  difficulty  and 
weakness  of  the  Westralian  Market  at  the  present  time 
is  that  the  public  are  not  sufficiently  interested,  the 
"  Pall  Mall's  "  praise  may  assist  Mr.  Whittaker  Wright 
and  his  friends  in  arousing  the  interest  of  outside 
investors. 

The  Miscellaneous  Market  presented  one  or  two 
interesting  features  during  the  week.    Coats  continued 
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to  be  affected  by  the  dividend,  though  after  the  first 
surprise  the  market  was  inclined  to  take  a  more  favour- 
able view  of  the  announcement.  It  is  now  generally 
believed  that  the  small  dividend  is  almost  entirely  due 
to  readjustment  of  accounts.  In  addition  to  this  it  has 
been  realized  that  the  advantages  arising  by  the 
recent  amalgamations  have  not  yet  been  felt.  The 
price  was  over  60  throughout  the  week,  though  the 
market  was  still  handicapped  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
position  in  Glasgow.  Dunlop  Deferred  shares  were 
freely  offered  at  15s.  on  the  extraordinary  circular  to  which 
we  refer  elsewhere.  Another  interesting  element  of  the 
Industrial  department  was  supplied  by  electric  light 
shares,  which  received  a  lot  of  attention  on  Thursday. 
The  immediate  cause  of  this  was  the  statement  that 
an  important  announcement  will  be  made  to  the  share- 
holders of  the  Electric  Construction  Company.  On 
15  January  an  issue  of  ^£190,000  Four  per  Cent. 
Perpetual  First  Mortgage  Debenture  stock  will  be 
made,  to  redeem  the  existing  ,£150,000  Six  per  Cent. 
First  Mortgage  Debentures.  This  will  save  the  com- 
pany nearly  ,£4,000  per  annum,  and  the  terms  of 
exchange  are  that  for  every  ,£100  Debenture  the  com- 
pany will  receive  .£100  Debenture  stock  and  ,£3  in 
cash  as  well  as  interest  due. 

Mr.  Gordon,  of  Hotel  fame,  has  proved  himself  a 
very  clever  man.  The  Messrs.  Holland  and  Mr.  Sidney, 
who  led  the  crusade  against  their  chairman,  have  been 
compelled  to  retire  ;  these  gentlemen  having  grown  too 
big  for  their  own  boots  are  no  doubt  by  this  time 
convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  Mr.  Gordon's  footgear. 
But  Mr.  Gordon  has  done  more  than  part  company 
with  these  rebellious  spirits.  He  has  filled  their  places 
and  strengthened  his  board  by  the  addition  of  a  very 
powerful  group. 

Sir  Henry  Burdett  is  to  be  deputy  chairman.  This  is 
a  great  score,  for  Sir  Henry  has  only  just  resigned  his 
important  position  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  is  extremely 
influential,  and  has  as  clean  a  reputation  as  any  man  in 
the  City.  But  of  more  importance  still  is  the  fact  that 
Sir  Henry  is  indefatigable  in  his  attendance  to  duty, 
has  a  thorough  grasp  of  financial  matters,  and  will 
take  care  that  nothing  with  which  he  is  connected 
shall  be  conducted  in  a  slipshod  manner.  With 
him  will  be  associated  on  the  Gordon  Hotels  Board 
Mr.  Lawson  Johnston  of  Bovril  fame,  Mr.  Byas, 
a  director  of  A.  &  F.  Pears,  Limited,  Mr.  Clay, 
of  Bass  &  Company,  and  Mr.  Coxon,  who  has 
long  acted  as  secretary  to  the  company.  Those 
who  patronise  the  Gordon  Hotels  can  at  least  guess 
what  they  are  eating  and  drinking,  and  may  make  a 
fair  assumption  as  to  the  source  of  their  toilet  soap. 
To  this  eminent  financial  and  commercial  board  it  would 
have  been  well  to  add  some  one  of  artistic  instincts. 
The  decoration  and  fittings  of  the  average  Gordon 
Hotel  are  English — ponderous,  funereal  and  incon- 
gruous to  a  degree.  Does  it  not  dawn  upon  the 
management  that  even  visitors  to  the  Gordon  Hotels 
may  be  educated  up  to  higher  things  ? 

The  circular  issued  by  the  Dunlop  Company  during 
the  current  week  came  as  a  shock  to  the  market,  and  a 
puzzling  surprise  to  the  shareholders  and  public  at 
large.  Put  into  ordinary,  but  we  fear  inexplicable, 
English  it  amounts  to  a  statement  that  the  company  is 
doing  so  remarkably  well  that  the  directors  will  not 
declare  an  interim  dividend,  but  will  withhold  distribu- 
tion till  the  end  of  the  year.  In  the  meantime  they 
"have  felt  called  upon  to  make  certain  dispositions  in 
the  interests  of  this  company,  which  have  absorbed  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  in  the  form  of  investments. 
These  investments  are  not  of  the  ordinary  character, 
but  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  consolidating 
the  business  of  the  company  for  many  years 
to  come."  The  rest  of  the  circular  is  pure  padding, 
whilst  the  little  we  have  repeated  is  vague  enough  to 
satisfy  the  most  complete  mystery  monger.  What  can 
it  mean  ?  Why  do  not  the  directors  reveal  their  hand? 
What  reason  can  there  be  for  this  mystery?  As  far  as 
the  shareholders  are  concerned  all  they  can  gather  from 
the  circular  is  that  the  directors  courted  a  fall  in  the 
shares  on  the  market  by  abstaining  from  the  usual 


interim  dividend  declaration.  Their  excuse  for  this 
strange  step  is  made  in  such  vague  and  guarded  lan- 
guage that  they  are  committed  to  nothing  in  particular, 
and  there  seems  to  be  some  reason  why  shareholders 
should  not  be  let  into  the  directors'  confidence.  Are 
the  "dispositions"  connected  with  the  law  in  any  way? 

Matters  look  very  serious  for  Spain.  The  Cuban 
trouble,  it  is  estimated,  costs  the  country  nearly  ,£60,000 
per  day.  The  treasury  receipts  are  decreasing  to  an 
alarming  extent,  those  for  the  month  of  October  having 
shown  a  falling  off  of  7,000,000  pesetas,  whilst  the 
National  debt  increases  by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  is 
hinted  that  some  of  the  big  foreign  bankers  and  finan- 
ciers are  trying  to  unload  their  Spanish  holdings  on  to 
the  public  in  view  of  a  crisis.  Whether  such  is  the 
case  or  not  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  coming 
shock.  An  opinion  prevails  among  shrewd  men  of 
business  who  know  the  country  that  the  climax  will  be 
reached  through  the  action  of  the  Carlists. 

On  Tuesday  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry 
into  the  affairs  of  the  Queensland  National  Bank  was 
laid  before  the  House  of  Assembly.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  a  part  of  the  losses  incurred  were  due  to  shrinkage 
in  values,  but  the  Committee  point  out  very  deliberately 
that  the  majority  of  accounts  were  injudicious.  Carried 
away  by  the  absurd  spirit  of  optimism  that  pervaded  so 
many  banking  institutions  regarding  the  Colony's 
future,  the  management  of  the  Queensland  National 
rushed  recklessly  into  incautious  trading.  The  advances 
were  excessive,  the  Bank  in  many  cases  risking  more 
than  its  clients. 

The  auditors  have  defended  themselves  by  stating 
that  although  they  knew  certain  things  were  wrong 
they  accepted  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Drury,  the  General 
Manager,  that  they  were  right.  This  defence  is,  on 
the  face  of  it,  weak,  if  not  damning.  Against  this  Mr. 
Drury  the  charges  of  the  Committee  are  definite  and 
crushing.  He  advanced  large  sums  to  himself  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Board.  The  deficiency  in  Sir 
Thomas  Mclhvraith's  account  in  his  own  name 
amounts  to  ,£190,700.  Sir  Thomas  has  declared  that 
Mr.  Drury  was  his  partner  in  six  out  of  the  eight  over- 
drawn accounts  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  books  to 
confirm  such  a  statement.  Many  other  interesting 
facts  are  referred  to  in  the  Committee's  report,  but 
they  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  Suffice  to  say  that 
they  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  extraordinary  extent 
to  which  the  management  lost  its  head  over  the  Mount 
Morgan  boom  and  other  disturbing  influences. 

When  speaking  on  the  prosperity  of  his  own  Colony 
Sir  John  Forrest  bubbles  over  with  optimistic  eloquence, 
and  we  can  picture  the  sight  of  his  tall,  well  filled  form 
unravelling  the  Budget  to  the  West  Australian  Legis- 
lative Assembly.  Certainly  there  is  some  excuse  for 
Sir  John,  Westralia  having  made  huge  strides  during 
the  year  ended  30  June  last.  The  population  increased 
by  40,000.  The  revenue,  ,£2,842,751,  showed  an  in- 
crease of  ^984,056  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year  ;  whilst  the  deposits  in  the  Savings  Bank,  which 
stood  at  ,£856,083,  showed  an  increase  of  no  less  than 
,£395,473.  During  the  same  period  the  local  banks 
had  increased  their  advances  by  nearly  ,£750,000,  thus 
showing  the  confidence  in  the  prosperity  and  resources 
of  the  Colony. 

But  perhaps  the  most  gratifying  feature  of  the  West 
Australian  Budget  is  to  be  found  in  the  exports  and 
imports,  which  amounted  to  ,£8,143,783,  and  be  it 
noted,  only  ,£185,841  of  this  was  with  Foreign  countries. 
The  estimated  revenue  is,£3,oo8,oooagainst,£2,842,756> 
the  amount  actually  received  during  the  previous  year. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

MELBOURNE   MERCHANTS  FLOTATION. 

In  many  ways  the  prospectus  of  Messrs.  Paterson, 
Laing  &  Bruce  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  moderate 
document.  But  on  one  important  point  its  revelations 
are  very  incomplete.  The  average  profit  for  the  last 
ten    years    has    been,  we   are   told,    over  ,£32,000. 
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This  is  a  substantial  sum,  but  will  not  astonish  those 
who  know  the  important  position  held  by  Messrs. 
Paterson,  Laing  &  Bruce  among  Melbourne  merchants. 
Still  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  ten  years  ago 
Australia  was  booming.  Then  came  the  collapse, 
and  banks  and  businesses  came  crashing  about  the 
ears  of  the  startled  investor  at  home.  From  this 
panic  and  slump  Australia  still  suffers.  Under  the 
circumstances,  is  it  not  natural  that  we  should 
be  inquisitive  regarding  the  career  of  a  firm 
like  Messrs.  Paterson,  Laing  &  Bruce  during 
the  last  few  years  ?  Why  are  the  profits  not  set 
forth  year  by  year  ?  Why  is  no  mention  made  as  to 
whether  the  profits  are  increasing  or  the  contrary?  An 
average  of  ,£30,000  for  the  last  ten  years  might  mean 
that  during  the  boom  ten  years  ago  the  firm  was 
making  a  profit  of  £100,000  per  annum,  whilst  now  it 
may  not  be  making  more  than  two  or  three  thousand 
— if  so  much.  We  do  not  say  that  such  is  the  case, 
and  trust  it  is  not,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  very 
possible,  and  we  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  if  the 
business  is  growing  in  prosperity  the  promoters  would 
hide  their  light  under  a  bushel.  The  share  capital  of 
the  Company  is  £325,000,  divided  into  40,000  Five  per 
Cent.  Preference  shares  of  ,£5  each  and  25,000  Ordinary 
shares  of  £5  each.  The  purchase  price  has  been  fixed 
at  ,£400,000,  payable  as  to  ,£125,000  in  Ordinary 
shares  and  ^215,000  in  cash.  The  present  issue  con- 
sists of  75,000  Four  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Deben- 
ture Stock  and  40,000  Five  per  Cent.  Cumulative 
Preference  shares  of  £5  each. 

HEAVY  PURCHASE  PRICE. 

By  what  process  of  calculation  the  promoters  of 
Lambert  &  Norris,  Limited,  have  arrived  at  a  purchase- 
price  of  ,£220,000,  it  is  difficult  to  discover.  It  seems 
to  be  an  accepted  article  of  the  company-promoter's 
faith  that  the  investing  public  should  pay  exactly  twice 
as  much  for  properties  and  assets  as  the  most  innocent 
and  careless  of  private  individuals.  In  the  present 
instance  the  purchase-price  is  even  more  than  usually 
extortionate.  Messrs.  Collins  &  Tootel  value  the 
Arundel  Brewery,  numerous  licensed  houses,  and  other 
assets  at  ;£95>o3o.  Cash  at  bank,  book  debts,  &c.  are 
,£19, 165,  but  it  is  not  stated  how  secure  the  book 
debts  may  be.  The  net  profits,  exclusive  of  interest  on 
capital  and  loans  during  the  last  three  years,  have 
averaged  about  £"11,500.  Needless  to  say,  the  pro- 
spectus places  the  most  favourable  light  on  the  good- 
will of  the  business  ;  but  even  then  from  £00,000  to 
,£70,000  would  seem  an  ample  price.  But  the  vendors 
actually  ask  over  ,£105,000  for  the  goodwill  alone.  As 
we  stated  before,  no  private  individual  would  pay  such 
a  price,  and  we  cannot  see  why  the  investing  public 
should  be  put  on  terms  so  much  heavier  than  would  be 
asked  of  a  private  purchaser.  The  only  two  directors 
of  the  Company  are  Mr.  Norris  and  Mr.  Lambert.  The 
share  capital  is  ,£140,000,  in  addition  to  which  there  is 
,£80,000  in  Four  per  cent,  irredeemable  First  Mortgage 
debentures. 

A  HUGE  COMBINATION. 

These  are  the  days  of  huge  combinations,  and  although 
we  are  personally  inclined  to  believe  that  Lord  Salis- 
bury's recent  foolish  utterances  on  the  London  County 
Council  might  be  applied  with  greater  truth  to  these 
ponderous  industrial  undertakings,  we  are  prepared  to 
recognize  the  convenience  of  circumstances,  and  look 
not  unkindly  on  such  amalgamations  as  that  of  Vickers, 
Sons,  &  Maxim,  Limited.  Vickers,  Sons,  &  Co., 
Limited,  was  incorporated  in  1867.  It  is  now  proposed 
to  combine  with  this  business  those  of  the  Naval  Arma- 
ments and  Construction  Company,  and  the  Maxim  Nor- 
denfeldt  Guns  and  Ammunition  Company.  The  profits 
of  the  various  businesses  are  only  certified  for  one  year. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  directors  should 
not  have  revealed  other  annual  profits  in  order  that 
some  idea  might  be  gathered  as  to  whether  the  busi- 
nesses are  progressing  or  the  reverse.  The  authorized 
capital  is  ,£2,500,000,  composed  of  £750,000  Preferred 
Five  per  Cent.  Stock,  £^750,000  Five  per  Cent.  Preference 
shares,  and  1,000,000  Ordinary  shares.  The  present 
issue  consists  of  all  the  Preferred  stock,  750,000  fully 
paid  Ordinary  shares,  and  700,000  fully  paid  Five  per 
Cent.  ;  and  ,£233,334  fully  paid  Ordinary  shares  will  be 


issued  to  the  Maxim  Company.  £"1,250,000  Four  per 
Cent.  First  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock  is  issued  at 
£"104  per  cent. 

H.  M.  GREVILLE  &  SON. 

We  are  extremely  sorry  to  learn  that  the  paper  mills 
of  Messrs.  H.  M.  Greville  &  Son,  Limited,  were  burnt 
down,  and  that  the  private  books  were  destroyed  by 
the  fire.  Personally,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  some 
means  of  satisfying  the  accountants,  apart  from  the 
mere  statement  of  Miss  Greville,  might  have  been 
discovered.  In  the  prospectus  it  is  openly  acknow- 
ledged that  the  business  was  in  a  very  neglected 
condition  a  few  years  ago.  Despite  the  recent  fire 
there  are  some  properties  to  be  acquired,  but  no  valua- 
tion is  given,  and,  as  we  have  stated,  no  proper 
accountant's  certificate  is  shown,  the  auditors  relying 
on  the  general  statement  of  Miss  Greville  that  the 
profits  have  been  at  the  least  ,£i  1,000  per  annum.  No 
more  need  be  said  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
vendor's  impudence  in  asking  £"14,500  purchase  con- 
sideration. Here,  indeed,  is  a  leap  in  the  dark  !  The 
capital  of  the  Company  is  ^20,000  in  £"1  shares,  in 
addition  to  which  there  is  £3,000  in  debentures. 

LUDLOW  GOLD  MINES. 

The  directors  of  the  Ludlow  Gold  Mines,  Limited 
(Coolgardie,  Western  Australia),  advertise  a  report  by 
Mr.  Stephen  Harris.  The  date  of  this  report  is  not 
given,  and,  as  investors  know  but  too  well,  the  most 
important  point  about  a  mining  engineer's  report  is 
that  it  should  be  recent  and  up  to  date.  But  at  the 
best,  Mr.  Harris's  report  is  vague  and  unsatisfactory. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  business-like  testing  of 
the  ore,  and  there  is  something  unsatisfactory  about 
the  water  supply.  Everything  about  this  enterprise  is  of 
the  most  prospective  character,  and  the  public  will  do 
well  to  insist  on  more  definite  details  before  parting 
with  their  money.  The  capital  is  £"100,000  in  _£i  shares. 

ADVICE   TO  INVESTORS. 

J.  &  P.  Coats  (Nervous  Shareholder). — We  strongly  advise 
you  to  hold  on.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  doubt  the 
directors'  statement  that  rearrangement  of  accounts  is  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  small  dividend. 

United  Kingdom  Tea  Company  (E.  B.,  Hampstead).— 
You  had  better  hold  your  Preference  shares. 

Matabele  Gold  Reefs  (Kaffir  King). — So  far  as  we  can 
see,  you  have  no  choice.  You  must  have  the  cash  ;  you  can- 
not borrow,  therefore  you  must  sell. 

Millar's  Loom  (Prospective  Investor). — The  invention  is 
certainly  a  very  valuable  one,  and  may  quite  probably  prove 
all  that  its  admirers  hope.  But  you  must  certainly  use  your 
own  judgment.  The  connexions  of  the  Company  are  respect- 
able. 

Hannan's  Gold  Estates  (G.  B.,  Kensington).— Hold. 

Transvaal  Consolidated  Land  Company  (A.  B.,  Junior 
Carlton). — It  is  impossible  to  choose  for  you.  That  you  might 
have  done  better  than  this  is  certain.  You  had  better  not  put 
any  more  money  into  it. 

Great  Boulder  Proprietary  (Barrister,  New  Square). — ■ 
The  question  you  ask  is  absurd.  The  mine  has  proved  an 
extremely  valuable  one,  but  we  really  cannot  say  whether  it 
will  continue  as  rich.  Such  rich  ore  generally  proves  of  limited 
duration.    But  it  is  all  a  matter  of  luck. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  ELECTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

6  Crown  Office  Row,  Temple, 

18  November,  1897. 

SIR, — I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Voluntary  Schools 
Defence  Union,  nor  have  I  the  pleasure  of  Mr. 
Evelyn  Cecil's  acquaintance  ;  so  that  I  am  not  biassed 
in  favour  of  that  section  of  the  Moderates  by  any  per- 
sonal or  party  environment.  It  is  possible  to  "  get 
a  line "  between  them  and  the  Diggleites  on  other 
grounds  on  merits. 

First,  take  the  principal  apple  of  discord,  Religion. 
You  may  think  that  theological  dogma  should  be 
wholly  kept  out  of  elementary  schools,  and  the  teaching 
be  secular,  including  moral  lessons.    That  is  the  view  of 
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the  Progressives,  and  a  perfectly  intelligible  one.  (I 
ought  perhaps  to  add  that  some  Progressives  favour 
unexplained  reading  of  the  Bible.)  You  may  think 
dogmatic  Christian  teaching,  as  really  believed  in  re- 
spectively by  differing  Christians,  vital  to  sound  educa- 
tion, and  you  may  take  all  practicable  steps  to  insure 
such  teaching.  That  is  the  view  of  M  r.  Evelyn  Cecil ;  and 
also  entirely  intelligible.  Both  the  Progressive  attitude 
and  Mr.  Cecil's  attitude  are  straightforward  and  honest. 
But  you  may  profess  to  believe  in  definite  religious 
teaching,  yet  shrink  from  taking  steps  to  obtain  it. 
This  seems  to  be  the  line  of  the  official  Moderates,  and 
is  neither  intelligible  nor  honest.  Religion  is  neces- 
sarily one  of  those  things  which  reality  and  sincerity 
do  not  allow  to  be  taken  in  half-measures.  The  official 
Moderates,  posing  as  Christians,  but  fearing  to  take  the 
only  steps  which  can  insure  the  teaching  of  Christianity 
as  they  understand  it,  shelter  themselves  under  the 
"  Circular,"  which  they  say  has  settled  the  question, 
when  they  know  that  over  3,000  teachers  disavow  it, 
and  that  the  public  regard  it  as  a  dead  letter.  Mr. 
Evelyn  Cecil's  proposals  avoid  the  claims  that  naturally 
gave  offence  in  connexion  with  the  Circular,  for  they 
secure  dogmatic  teaching  by  means  of  religious 
freedom. 

Look  again  at  the  two  sections  from  an  educationist's 
point  of  view.  Mr.  Cecil's  group  have  not  hesitated  to 
support  even  heavy  expenditure  if  it  would  promote 
higher  efficiency  in  the  schools  ;  whilst  the  official 
Moderates  have  practically  reduced  their  programme  to 
the  cutting  down  of  rates — a  good  election  cry.  It 
is  also  significant  that  the  smaller  group  contain 
men  of  both  political  parties.  Again,  there  must 
surely  be  something  wrong  in  a  leadership  which  alien- 
ates so  many  of  its  followers,  and  on  different  grounds. 
Mr.  Cecil  breaks  with  it  on  religious  grounds  mainly. 
Mr.  Sharp  on  financial  grounds.  General  Moberly,  the 
Vice-Chairman,  on  purely  educational  grounds. 

The  clue  to  all  these  entanglements  may  possibly  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  seceders  are  all  men  very 
earnest  in  their  respective  views,  whilst  the  official 
group  are  in  earnest  about  sitting  on  a  board  and  one 
of  them  about  sitting  in  a  chair. — I  am,  yours,  &c. 

Harold  Hodge. 

FLOGGING  IN  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  think  the  practical  question  as  regards  flog- 
ging in  the  army  and  navy  is  whether  the  statutes  for 
its  abolition  are  to  be  a  reality  or  a  sham.  The  public 
must  decide  that  question,  and  its  discussion  in  the 
public  journals  will  aid  them  in  arriving  at  a  decision. 

I  fail  to  see  that  the  new  mode  of  flogging  is  prefer- 
able to  the  old  ;  and  when  the  tendency  of  all  modern 
legislation  is  in  favour  of  clemency  towards  juvenile 
offenders,  two  years',  one  year's,  or  even  six  months' 
imprisonment  on  such  an  offender,  in  addition  to  a 
severe  flogging,  are  sentences  which  are  at  all  events 
open  to  comment.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  the 
assaulted  officers  were  injured,  and  I  should  think  that 
a  boy  who  struck  an  officer  was  likely  to  come  off 
second  best  in  the  encounter.  The  officers  in  Her 
Majesty's  service  are  not  so  very  weak  and  defenceless 
as  these  sentences  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  Most  of 
them  are  probably  able  to  defend  themselves  against  a 
boy  who  has  no  weapon  except  his  fists. 

I  am  not  a  Frenchman,  Algiers  is  not  England  (nor 
France),  and  the  soldier  who  was  recently  shot  was  not 
a  boy.  If  I  protest  against  a  sentence  of  ten  years' 
penal  servitude  for  a  felonious  assault,  it  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  reply  that  if  a  negro  had  committed  the 
same  offence  in  parts  of  the  United  States  he  would 
have  been  lynched.  It  may  be  true,  but  I  cannot  see 
its  relevancy. — Truly  yours,  A  Barrister. 

THE  TRUTH  AT  LAST  ABOUT  THE  MUTINY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

4  September,  1897. 

Sir,  —  Having  served  as  a  subaltern  with  a  regiment 
of  the  old  Bengal  Army  during  the  months  when  the 
great  Mutiny  was  maturing,  I  have  read  with  keen 
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interest  Mr.  Forrest's  straightforward  and  judicial 
letter  in  to-day's  "Saturday."  Indeed,  it  would  almost 
seem  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  "Saturday 
Review,"  in  its  correspondence  columns  and  in  a  more 
or  less  casual  manner,  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
further  book-writing  on  the  much-vexed  question  of 
the  causes  of  the  Mutiny  of  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company's  Bengal  Army.  Given  (1)  an  army  made  up 
of  Brahmans  and  Moslems,  and  (2)  the  issue  to  that 
army  of  a  cartridge  greased  with  "  all  kinds  of  fat," 
and  then  the  result  that  followed  was  simply  inevitable. 
The  sepoys,  it  now  appears,  were  not  so  silly  as  to 
throw  away  their  honourable  service,  with  all  its  present 
and  prospective  advantages,  merely  because  of  a 
Lascar's  taunt.  A  cartridge  smeared  with  "the  fat  of 
all  animals  "  was  actually  in  process  of  being  served 
out  to  them.  Rather  than  take  it  they  deliberately 
elected  to  rush  on  death  itself.  What  has  happened 
before  may  happen  again,  in  the  event  of  the  military 
authorities  in  India  ever  perpetrating  a  similar  act  of 
incredible  carelessness  and  stupidity  ;  and  in  this  view 
lies  the  importance  of  threshing  out  the  subject 
thoroughly.  It  has  taken  forty  years  to  do  so.  Fluent 
and  practised  writers,  from  Colonel  Malleson  and  Sir  J. 
Kaye  down  to  General  McLeod  Innes,  have  given  us 
volume  after  volume  of  Mutiny  history  and  disquisition. 
In  so  far  as  the  elucidation  of  causes  is  concerned,  Mr. 
Forrest's  letter  in  to-day's  "  Saturday  "  is  worth  them 
all  put  together.  Supposing  it  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  that,  e.g.,  the  Osmanli  military  bureau 
should  in  a  fit  of  madness  issue  cartridges  smeared  with 
pig's  fat  to  its  soldiers,  a  stampede  not  unlike  that  of 
the  late  Bengal  army  would  instantly  follow.  India,  it 
may  be,  is  easily  governed  ;  and  yet  there  are  limits 
which  cannot  be  over-stepped  with  safety.  There  was 
no  "vernacular  press"  to  speak  of  in  1857.  At  any 
rate  it  is  not  a  "seditious  newspaper,"  but  an  honest 
enough  Lascar,  that  history  must  accredit  with 
the  publication  of  the  cartridge  story.  Our  inten- 
tions are  always  excellent ;  but  we  fall  into  the 
error  of  assuming  that  our  Indian  subjects  are  abreast  of 
ourselves  in  enlightenment  and  intelligence.  We  fail  to 
realize  their  natural  feelings,  in  the  stage  of  civilization 
belonging  to  them  ;  or  else  we  dismiss  from  our  minds 
their  prejudices  and  weaknesses,  with  the  remark  that 
they  ought  to  know  better  !  And  then,  when  disaster 
ensues,  the  blame  is  thrown,  in  nebulous  literary  fashion, 
on  departed  Governor-Generals  as  great  as  Lord 
Dalhousie,  or  on  Christian  missionaries,  or  on  in- 
triguers— necessarily  present  in  every  scene  and  at  every 
period — or  even  perchance  on  potentates  as  far  removed 
as  the  Tsar,  the  Sultan,  or  the  Shah.  From  all  such 
mystifications  Mr.  Forrest's  letter  is  well  fitted  to  deliver 
us  ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  fact  of  its  appearing 
in  so  slight  a  form  will  not  lead  to  its  escaping  the  notice 
of  future  writers  on  the  Mutiny.  —  I  remain,  Sir,  yours 
faithfully,  Veteran. 

THE  HARP  OF  IRELAND. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London. 

Sir, — In  connexion  with  this  subject  in  my  last  letter 
I  referred  to  a  statement  by  Chalmers  in  his  "  Cale- 
donia " — that  the  Celtic  Kings  of  Scotland  and  of 
Ireland  had  no  arms.  In  this,  however,  he  appears  to 
be  misinformed,  because  if  one  refers  to  Sir  John 
Feme's  "Blazon  of  Gentrie,"  1586,  it  is  there  stated 
that  as  he  remembers  the  coat  of  the  Kings  of  Scot- 
land after  their  coming  out  of  Ireland  into  the  north 
parts  of  Britain,  it  was  in  a  field  Or:  a  Lyon  rampant 
gules  :  and  that  the  same  coat  was  continued  without 
addition  or  subtraction  many  years  until  that  after- 
wards they  fenced  in  their  Lyon  with  a  double  tressure 
of  Flore  deliccs.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  about  800 
years  after  the  birth  of  Our  Saviour,  Achaius,  a  Scottish 
King,  entered  into  a  perpetual  league  with  the  French- 
men and  with  their  King,  Charles  the  Great,  about  the 
year  794,  and  augmented  his  arms  with  a  double  trace 
or  tressure  counter  fleurie  gules,  signifying  thereby  that 
the  Scottish  nation  depended  upon  the  defence  of  the 
French  lilies.     So  says  Sir  John  Feme. — Yours  truly, 

James  Grahame. 
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REVIEWS. 

SARAH  GRAND'S  LATEST  BOOK. 

"The  Beth  Book:  being  a  Study  from  the  Life  of 
Elizabeth  Caldwell  Maclure.  A  Woman  of  Genius." 
By  Sarah  Grand.    London  :  Heinemann.  1897. 

L 

IT  is  said  that  doctors  are  the  only  persons  to  whom 
one  can  talk  about  oneself  at  any  length  without 
fear  of  being  snubbed.  But  then  doctors  are  well  paid  for 
their  simulated  sympathy.  Mrs.  Sarah  Grand  has  found 
a  more  excellent  way  of  indulging  her  vanity.  She 
treats  the  British  public  as  one  treats  one's  doctor  and 
expects  to  be  paid,  instead  of  paying  for,  her  egotistic 
outpourings. 

The  good  lady  does  not  limit  her  confidences  to  what 
can  be  pressed  into  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  In  "  The  Beth  Book"  she  talks  about  herself 
and  her  progress  from  the  cradle  to  literary  and 
oratorical  triumphs  throughout  five  hundred  odd 
closely  printed  pages.  It  is  the  life  story,  we  are 
boldly  told  in  the  beginning,  "  of  a  woman  of  genius," 
and  so  some  three  hundred  pages  are  spent  in  describ- 
ing a  myriad  of  immaterial  incidents  in  the  brat's 
childhood.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  come  across 
in  the  course  of  our  reading  such  irrelevant  and  foolish 
drivel.  One  example  may  suffice.  At  two  or  three 
years  of  age  the  brat  is  taken  down  to  the  sea  to  be 
dipped  by  the  nurse.  She  is  ashamed  of  being  stripped, 
and  makes  a  grievance  of  the  fact  that  she  is  ducked 
without  bathing  clothes  on — and  so  forth,  and  so  forth, 
for  hundreds  of  dreary  pages.  The  description  of  the 
later  development  of  "the  woman  of  genius"  is 
prurient  without  being  interesting.  We  are  not  told 
how  the  result  is  arrived  at,  but  the  girl  is  suddenly 
free  of  her  "impossible  innocence"  in  regard  to 
matters  of  sex,  and  a  little  later  on  she  makes  it 
her  chief  grievance  that  her  health  suffers  through  her 
"  submissions  "  to  her  husband's  caresses.  Then  conies 
the  woman's  noble  stand  against  Vivisection  and  Lock 
Hospitals.  Beth's  husband  is  a  doctor  in  charge  of 
one  of  these  latter  institutions,  and  Beth  speaks  of  him 
as  a  pander  on  this  account,  and  leaves  him — to 
become  a  great  writer  and  speaker  who  owes  nothing 
to  art  but  all  to  genius. 

The  author  is  much  above  any  advice  of  ours  ;  her 
head,  never  a  strong  one,  seems  to  have  been  completely 
turned  by  the  popular  success  of  the  "  Heavenly  Twins." 
But  still  there  is  a  certain  flame  of  admiration  in  her  for 
high  and  splendid  achievement,  and  accordingly  we 
venture  a  word  or  two  of  counsel. 

To  write  on  her  first  page  that  her  book  is  "a 
study  from  the  life  of  a  woman  of  genius  "  is  at  best  a 
mere  confession  of  incompetence.  In  much  the  same 
spirit  the  child  writes  under  its  shapeless  attempt  at 
drawing  a  horse,  "  this  is  a  horse."  If  Mrs.  Sarah 
Grand  can  depict  a  woman  of  genius,  let  her  do  so  ; 
but  the  assertion  affords  in  itself  something  more  than 
presumptive  evidence  of  her  incapacity,  and  all  through 
her  book  the  faults  and  failings  are  of  the  same 
aboriginal  kind.  From  beginning  to  end  not  a  character 
lives.  All  of  them,  save  "Beth,"  are  the  merest 
marionettes,  and  the  outlines  of  Beth  herself  are 
obscured  by  masses  of  insignificant  detail.  In  sketch- 
ing herself  Mrs.  Grand  puts  fifty  strokes  where  one 
would  suffice  and  be  more  effective.  She  despises  the 
French  masters  of  fiction,  but  if  she  would  take  a 
course  of  Balzac  or  Flaubert  or  Maupassant,  she  might 
be  prevented  writing  any  more  books  like  the  "  Beth 
Book,"  and  that  would  be  an  advantage,  not  only  to 
herself,  but  to  her  unwary  readers. 

II. 

IN  the  Asylum  for  Idiots  at  Earlswood  there  is,  or 
was,  a  few  years  since,  a  delicate-looking,  wander- 
ing-eyed, long  haired  mystic,  whose  curious  and  un- 
happy history  made  him  one  of  the  show  features  of 
that  terrible  establishment.  I  remember  the  man  well, 
though  I  have  forgotten  his  name.  His  brown  un- 
kempt hair  mingled  with  his  long  beard,  a  beard  so 
long  that  he  used  to  button  it  inside  his  waistcoat.  His 
hands   were  long  and  slender   and  restless,  and  his 


wandering  eyes,  of  the  lightest  shade   ot  blue,  con- 
veyed  an  impression   of    deep-rooted    and  abiding 
melancholy.     The    matron    and    resident  physician 
combined   in    his   praise,    and   said,  except  for  one 
peculiarity,    he    was    the    gentlest,   most  biddable, 
easiest  patient  in  the  home.    He  was  rescued  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Institution  from  a  showman's  caravan, 
where,  under  the  name  of  "The  Dumb  Raphael,"  he 
used  to  give  an  exhibition  of  lightning  drawing  ;  but 
the  nature  of  the  sketches  was  such,  that  the  police  had 
several  times  interfered  with  the  continuance  of  the 
show.    On  the  last  of  these  occasions  he  was  arrested 
and  taken  before  a  magistrate,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  he  was  not  only  deaf  and  dumb,  but  of  deficient 
intellect  ;  he  had  obviously  been  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable ill-treatment  ;  he  was  a  mass  of  bruises  and 
neglected  sores  ;  he  had  two  ribs  broken,  one  of  which 
had  penetrated  a  lung,  and  was  altogether  a  most 
pitiable  object.     He  could  not  then  have  been  more 
than  twelve  years  old  ;   but  of  his  birth,  parentage, 
or    how   he   had   come    into    the   hands   of  Black 
Jack  and  his  gang,  nothing  was  ever  accurately  ascer- 
tained, although  many  romantic  theories  were  broached. 
The  ever-ready  charity  of  the  benevolent  was  invoked 
and  he  was  placed  in  the  Idiot  Asylum,  where  for  two 
or  three  years  every  effort  was  used  to  make  him  happy, 
restore  his  health,  and,  if  possible,  awaken  in  him  the 
dawn  of  intelligence.    But  the  efforts  were  fruitless  ;  he 
remained  a  pitiable  and  melancholy  object— phthisical, 
inert,  and  a  hopeless  idiot.    When  he  was  seventeen  a 
visitor  at  the  Asylum  gave  him  a  child's  paint-box, 
and  a   book  with    coloured    pictures   on   one  page 
and    plain  ones  on    the  other.     I  am  afraid  I  am 
telling  the  story  at  too  great  length  ;  but  it  has  always 
interested  me  deeply.    That  book  is  still  preserved  in 
the  Asylum  ;  every  picture  is  altered,  repainted,  added 
to,  glorified  ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  not- 
withstanding material,  they  show  indubitable  signs  of 
genius.     After  that,  canvas  was   provided  for  him, 
and  proper  paints  ;  a  room  even  was  given  up  to  him, 
and  every  facility  afforded.    He  painted  works  of  extra- 
ordinary ability ;  he  never  had  a  lesson,  and,  as  far  as  they 
knew,  certainly  not  since  he  had  been  eleven  years  old, 
had  he  even  seen  a  picture.    He  could  not  read  and  was 
never  able  to  learn  ;  he  could  not  hear  and  had  no  means 
of  receiving  fresh  impressions  ;  yet  what  he  painted 
with  boldness,  with  extraordinary  technique,  with  a 
command  of  colour-effect  which  is  almost  incredible, 
were  battle-pieces,  men  in  uniforms,  artillery,  horses  : 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  warfare  seemed  to  come  to  him 
by  instinct.    I  have  studied  several  of  his  pictures  ;  his 
colour  is  marvellous,  his  composition  weird,  but  never 
absolutely  inexplicable,  and  altogether  it  seemed  pos- 
sible that  deaf,  dumb,  defective  as  he  was,  the  divine 
afflatus  of  genius  animated  his  delicate  frame.  But 
one    thing    and    one    only    barred    him    from  his 
rights.     Every  picture  contained  in  some    form  or 
another,    now    in    the    centre,    now   in    an  obscure 
corner,    now   in  a  lurid    sky  or  a  smoke-obscured 
explosion,  a  lewd  suggestion,  a  horrible,  definite,  dis- 
gusting reminder  of  the  old  exhibitions.    Every  effort 
was  made  to  cure  him.    The  Asylum  doctor  told  me 
they  had  tried  everything,  from  taking  away  his  canvas 
to  painting  out  the  objectionable  bits,  but  the  case  was 
hopeless.    If  he  had  not  paints  or  canvas  he  sat  in  his 
dumb,  patient  misery,  pitiable  to  witness  ;  yet  when 
his  materials  were  restored  to  him  he  repainted  his 
horrors  with  even  more  revolting  details  than  before. 
This  form  of  his  malady  grew  upon  him  ;  there  was  less 
and  less  talent  and  more  and  more  abomination  on  his 
canvases,  and    already  when   I  saw  him  they  were 
seriously  considering  the  advisability  of  depriving  him 
permanently  of  his  brushes,  whatever  might  be  the 
result. 

I  felt  compelled  to  tell  this  story  because,  in  some 
vague  wray,  Sarah  Grand  has  reminded  me  again  of 
this  unfortunate.  The  coarse  passages  in  "  The 
Heavenly  Twins,"  so  completely  unnecessary  and  harm- 
ful to  the  general  artistic  symmetry  of  the  book,  are 
matched  by  the  most  painful  exhibition  of  bad  taste  and 
ignorance  in  the  later  chapters  of  her  newest  work. 
Yet  the  work  itself  is  of  great  value  and  interest.  It  is 
really  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  first  three  or  four 
hundred  pages  of  the  "The  Beth  Book"  contain  as 
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much  fine  humour,  crisp  phrasing  and  delicate  scene- 
painting  as  would  suffice  to  make  a  smaller  writer 
great  and  a  greater  writer  famous.      The  study  of 
childhood  she  presents  to  us  in  the  character  of  Beth  is 
sympathetic,  convincing  and  complete.     Beth  is  in 
turn  aggravating,  perverse,  mischievous,  profoundly 
philosophic,  and  merely  sentimentally  affectionate.  She 
is  shown  from  the  inside,  all  the  mechanism  of  her 
nature  revealed,    the  springs   set  working    for  our 
benefit,  wound  up,  allowed  to  run  down  again  and 
exhibited  in  their  completeness.     But  she  is  clothed 
in   humanity,    and    lives   abundantly   in   our  sight, 
revelling  in  the  exuberance  of  her  physical  and  mental 
capabilities,    intensely   self-conscious,    emotional  and 
vital.    To  me  she  seems,  up  to  the  time  she  goes  to 
her  finishing  academy,  to  be  a  real  masterpiece  of 
creative  genius.     I  feel  I  know  her  intimately,  and 
would  even  be  pleased  to  allow  her  to  upset  my  house- 
hold with  her  erratic  ways,  and  console  me  with  her 
even  more   erratic   affection.      She  is  a  personified 
feminine  childhood,  full  of  promise  for  the  future  and 
interest  in  the  present.    And  this  part  of  the  book  con- 
tains minor  characters,  equally  masterly  in  their  degree. 
Harriet,  the  servant,  is  a  new  type  to  fiction,  neither  a 
"  Marchioness  "  nor  a  "  Liza  of  Lambeth,"  but  a  real 
coarse-minded,  ignorant  slattern  with  a  turn  for  mischief, 
such  as  people  most  of  our  kitchens  and  edify  all  our 
Divorce  Courts.     "Great  Aunt  Victoria"  is  another 
completely  realized   survival   from  a  former  genera- 
tion, with  its  wholesome  virtues  and  its  valuable  de- 
ficiencies.   Sarah  Grand  is  not  prepared  to  acknowledge 
the  value  of  the  deficiencies  ;   but  her  propagandist 
zeal  is  not  fully  alive  in  these  chapters  ;  so  she  makes 
her  fine  sketches  with  an  unswerving  hand  straight  from 
life.    We  can  see  for  ourselves  how  much  the  lack  of  a 
High  School  education   has   done  to  sweeten  Aunt 
Victoria  and  spiritualize  her  humble  domesticity.  Her 
creator  pities  her  in  occasional  bald  and  unconvincing 
sentences  ;  but  the  dear  woman  of  the  last  generation 
mends  her  dresses,  says  her  prayers,  and  teaches  her 
wayward  niece  the  gentle  arts  of  the  household  through- 
out many  a  beautiful  page. 

Beth's  mother  is  not  quite  so  satisfying.    The  open- 
ing chapter  shows  her  a  devoted  wife  and  mother,  with 
literary  tastes  and  intellectual  aspirations.    Later  on 
she  continually  thrashes  her  delicate  daughter  and  steals 
her  money  to  provide  for  the  unholy  pursuits  of  a  son, 
of  whom,  by  the  way,  we  see  little  and  hear  less. 
Beth's  father,  too,   is   an   inconsistent  presentment. 
His  neglect,  roughness,   and  infidelities  in  the  first 
chapter  leave  us  unprepared  for  his  virtues  and  self- 
sacrifices  in  the  eighth  and  ninth.    But  here  we  come 
already  upon  Sarah  Grand's  literary  misfortune.  The 
unfaithful  husband  and  the  son  with  unholy  pursuits 
seem  inevitable  to  the  development  of  her  genius.  And 
after  Beth  has  passed  through  her  childhood  and  has 
married  an  impossible  doctor,  the  book  passes  entirely 
out  of  the  region  of  serious  criticism.    The  scene  is 
once  again  near  Morningquest,  and  all  the  farcical  sex 
maniacs  from  "The  Heavenly  Twins"  reappear  and 
either  absolutely  cut  or  are  desperately  cold  to  the  poor 
heroine  when  she  comes  among  them  as  a  young  and 
innocent  bride.     After  two  or  three  years  of  social 
ostracism,  some  one  with  bated  breath  and  swimming 
eyes  tells  her  the  awful  truth.    Her  husband  holds  an 
appointment  to  a  hospital  for  specific  disease  !  Beth 
swoons  away  in  horror,  is  seriously  ill  for  a  week,  and 
then  flings  up  all  her  marital  duties  and  responsibilities, 
and  allies  herself  to  the  band  of  devoted  women  who 
are    labouring    for  their  sisters  in  bondage  !  The 
remainder  of  the  novel  is  merely  absurd,  and  might  have 
been  written  by  any  fanatic  ignorant  of  the  march  of 
science,  the  complexities  of  life  and  the  nature  of  men 
and  women.    It  is  really  pitiable  to  see  the  falling  off 
between  the  first  and  the  second  part  of  the  "Beth 
Book."    The  "Strange  Case  of  Sarah  Grand"  is  as 
baffling  to  the  reviewers  as  it  is  probably  full  of  interest 
to  the  alienist.    For,  unlike  the  majority  of  women  who 
write  on  unsavoury  subjects,  Sarah  Grand  has  immense 
talent,  almost  amounting  to  genius,  and  she  is  im- 
pelled to  her  theme  by  honest  if  unreasonable  con- 
viction.   She  is  straightforward,  has  no  private  ends 
to  serve,  does  not  drag  in  vice  to  give  herself  or  her 
book  an  advertisement,  and  shakes  a  wild  head  at  the 


laurel  leaves  that  might  so  easily  be  hers  if  she  would 
abandon  her  vagaries.  But  apparently  she  must  preach 
her  wonderful  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes, 
she  must  jumble  up  medical  and  moral  questions  in 
one  inharmonious  whole,  she  must  ruin  her  own 
works  of  art  and  deface  them,  with  iconoclastic 
fervour,  by  all  the  refuse  of  the  controversies  that 
raged  twenty  years  ago  around  the  dead  C.  D.  Acts. 
It  is  a  strange  and  hideous  obsession.  It  is  such  a 
simple,  elementary  obvious  truth  that  any  absolutely 
fine  work  of  art  produced  by  a  woman  does  more 
toward  the  convincing  a  sceptic  world  of  the  equality 
of  the  sexes  than  whole  volumes  of  hysteric  shriekings 
about  the  imaginary  wrongs  they  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
the  sanitarians.  And  I  believe,  taking  only  the  evidence 
of  that  part  of  her  book  which  deals  with  Beth  the 
child,  that  in  Sarah  Grand  we  have  the  woman  who  is 
capable  of  such  a  work  of  art.  If  only — but  of  course 
this  begs  the  whole  question — it  were  possible  for  some 
philanthropist  or  some  physician  to  clear  the  cobwebs 
from  her  brain  and  show  her,  if  not  the  banality  of  her 
attacks  on  beneficent  institutions  for  the  cure  or  allevia- 
tion of  hereditary  disease,  at  least  the  folly  of  dragging 
them  in,  like  the  head  of  Charles  I.  in  "Mr.  Dick's" 
MSS.,  to  the  absolute  destruction  of  the  sanity  and 
interest  of  her  wonderful  novels.         Frank  Danby. 

NAVAL  LITERATURE. 

"  Naval  Gunnery."     By  Captain  H.  Garbett,  R.N. 
London  :  Bell.  1897. 

THIS  volume  of  the  "  Royal  Navy  Handbooks"  is 
fully  up  to  the  high  standard  of  its  predecessors. 
It  contains  a  vast  mass  of  information  compiled  from 
sources  not  easily  accessible  to  the  general  reader.  If 
it  is  a  little  heavy,  that  is  the  fault  of  the  subject  rather 
than  the  author,  for  foot-seconds  of  initial  velocity  and 
polygroove-hook  section  rifling  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  lively  treatment.    Captain  Garbett  gives  an  accurate 
and  careful  account  of  the  evolution  of  the  modern  gun 
from  the  muzzle-loading  smooth-bore,  which,  even  within 
the  memory  of  many  naval  officers  still  in  our  service, 
was  the  only  weapon  carried  by  the  ship.     The  ad- 
vance from  the  smooth-bore  to  the  muzzle-loading  rifle, 
from  the  muzzle-loading  rifle  to  the  breech-loading  rifle, 
and    from    the   built-up   gun    to    the    modern  wire 
weapon  is  well  traced.    As  showing  the  danger  of 
official  conservatism  we  may  quote  the  opinion  that 
"  the  failure  of  the  first  Armstrong  breech-loading  gun 
and  the  consequent  adoption  and  introduction  into  the 
service  of  the  muzzle  loading  rifled  gun  undoubtedly 
threw  us  back,  as  compared  with  France  and  Germany, 
some  fifteen  years  in  the  art  of  gun  construction." 
Indeed  even  to-day  our  fleet  has  scarcely  recovered 
from  the  disastrous  results  of  the  impatience  and  pre- 
judice which  led  our  sailors  to  discard  the  early  Arm- 
strong breech-loader.    It  had  defects,  of  course  ;  but 
they  were  capable  of  remedy.    The  author  might  have 
given  more  notice  to  Mr.  Longridge's  attempts  in  the 
'sixties  and  'seventies  to  convince  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment of  the  value  of  wire  guns.    Since  Mr.  Longridge 
was  a  civilian  engineer,  he  was  snubbed  or  treated  with 
amazing  rudeness ;  but,  as  is   often  the  tragic  fate 
of  inventors,  his  ideas  have  conquered  now  that  he 
is  in  the  grave,  and  it  is  even  possible  that  we  may 
go  back   to  short  guns  of  his  pattern,  constructed 
of  wire  and  using  quick-burning  powder,   when  we 
realize  in  war  the  inconvenience  of  our  present  enor- 
mously long  weapons.     Captain  Garbett  makes  two 
or  three  mistakes  ;  for  instance,  he  states  that  in  the 
"Majestic"  300  or  400  rounds  are  carried  for  each  of 
the  12-in.  guns.    Now  as  there  are  four  of  these  guns, 
and  the  projectiles  weigh,  without  cordite  ammunition, 
8501b.  each,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  weight  of 
1,200  rounds  will  be  something  like  460  tons.    But,  we 
are  told,  the  whole  weight  of  the  "  Majestic's  "  ammu- 
nition is  only  270  tons,  including  12-in.,  6-in.,  im- 
pounder and  other  ammunition.     Obviously  Captain 
Garbett  has  made  a  slip  :  we  ourselves  heard  that  the 
allowance  for  each  of  the  "Majestic's"  heavy  guns 
was  150  rounds,  which  works  out  about  right.  Another 
error  is  the  statement  that  high-explosive  shells  have 
not  been  issued  to  any  of  our  ships.    This  is  approxi- 
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mately  correct,  though  the  battleships  of  the  Channel 
Fleet  received  a  wretched  fifty  6-in.  shells  apiece  in 
January,  if  we  are  correctly  informed.  On  the  subject 
of  armour-piercing  projectiles  it  might  be  concluded 
from  what  Captain  Garbett  says  that  Holtzer  shot  are 
the  finest  product  of  modern  metallurgy,  whereas 
Holtzers  are  certainly  not  superior,  indeed  are  probably 
inferior  as  compared  with  Wheeler-Stirling,  Carpenter, 
or  Hadfield  projectiles.  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred 
from  this  that  Captain  Garbett  is  an  untrustworthy  guide. 
These  are  only  small  blemishes.  He  would  have  done 
better  to  have  omitted  the  chapter  on  the  development 
of  the  battleship  and  to  have  substituted  for  it  some 
account  of  target  practice  and  prize-firing  in  our  fleet. 
The  battleship"  has  little  to  do  with  his  subject  and  is 
fully  treated  elsewhere.  The  illustrations  in  this  volume 
are  remarkably  good  and  admirably  selected,  and  there 
is  a  useful  index. 

"  Letters  from  the  Black  Sea  during  the  Crimean 
War,  1854-1855."  By  Admiral  Sir  L.  G.  Heath. 
London  :  Bentley.  1897. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Admiral  Heath's  letters  will 
interest  few  but  naval  students,  because  the  Admiral  has 
not  the  gift  of  vigorous  or  picturesque  description,  and 
because  his  duties  as  harbourmaster  at  Balaklava  were 
prosaic  in  the  extreme.  He  does,  indeed,  correct  one 
misconception  and  prove  conclusively  by  photographs 
that  the  supposed  disorder  of  the  harbour  was  a  myth 
of  correspondents,  either  ignorant  or  eager  for  sensa- 
tional revelations.  But  excepting  for  this  he  has  little 
of  interest  to  tell  us.  He  watched  the  tumultuous 
storming  of  the  Malakoff  and  Redan,  but  a  few  bald 
lines  describe  such  stirring  incidents.  A  deplorable 
idea  of  the  efficiency  of  both  the  British  army  and  navy 
at  this  time  is  given  by  sundry  allusions.  Our  two 
admirals,  Dundas  and  Lyons,  were  at  loggerheads,  and 
the  former  was  far  too  old  for  responsible  work  in  war. 
The  captain  of  the  "Tiger"  threw  away  his  ship 
because  he  was  prostrate  with  fever  ;  his  navigating 
officer  was  incompetent  ;  and  no  one  in  the  ship  had 
the  sense  to  abandon  her  when  she  was  hard  and  fast 
under  the  Russian  guns,  and  it  was  hopeless  to  get  her 
off.  On  land,  Admiral  Heath  pictures  Lord  Raglan 
writing  Napoleonic  despatches  and  letting  things  slide  ; 
Sir  John  Burgoyne  besieging  an  open  town  with  all  the 
precision  of  a  septuagenarian  pedant,  and  carefully  con- 
structing zigzag  approaches  whilst  the  Russians  are 
using  the  time  thus  unexpectedly  granted  to  build  the 
earthworks  and  batteries  which  kept  us  off  for  nearly  a 
year.  No  one  showed  forethought ;  no  store  of  food 
and  firewood  was  accumulated  at  the  front.  There  are 
several  facsimiles  of  letters  and  documents  which  have 
no  very  great  interest,  but  serve  their  purpose  by  swell- 
ing the  bulk  of  a  mild,  quite  harmless  book. 

THE   HOUSE   OF  BLACKWOOD. 

"Annals  of  a  Publishing  House  :  William  Blackwood 
and  his  Sons  ;  their  Magazine  and  Friends."  By 
Mrs.  Oliphant.    Vols.  I.  and  II.  Blackwood. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD,  the  founder  of  the  firm 
which  has  done  much  for  English  literature  by  its 
enterprise,  combined  energy,  ability,  independence,  and 
that  curious  mixture  of  shrewdness  and  daring  which 
has  carried  the  firm  through  many  crises.  No  doubt  the 
establishment  of  the  famous  Magazine  first  ensured  its 
stability  and  success  ;  but  this  was  followed  by  ventures 
into  pure  literature  which  have  added  large  numbers 
of  notable  books  to  the  world's  store.  "  Maga " 
began  under  the  auspices  of  two  editors,  Pringle  and 
Cleghorn,  who  nearly  suffocated  it  ;  and  they  were  suc- 
ceeded by  two  daredevils  who  nearly  suffocated  everybody 
else.  By  an  astounding  combination  of  ability  and 
impudence,  Lockhart  and  "Christopher  North"  set 
Edinburgh  by  the  ears,  and  caused  poor  Blackwood  to 
be  bombarded  with  writs.  But  he  cheerfully  withstood 
the  onslaught,  for  he  found  that  he  got  something  for 
his  money  besides  notoriety,  as  the  circulation  of  the 
Magazine  began  to  go  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  There 
is  probably  no  other  episode  in  literature  compared 
with  this,  where  Wilson  and  Lockhart  went  scalping 


amongst  the  authors,  dancing  with  glee  in  their 
savagery.  One  can  almost  hear  the  Indian  war-whoop, 
and  see  the  flashing  of  the  tomahawk.  The  story  of 
the  Chaldee  manuscript — in  which  they  revelled  over 
their  victims— is  "  a  thing  of  wonder  and  a  joy  for 
ever,"  but,  of  course,  it  is  the  kind  of  incident  that  can 
never  be  repeated. 

The  Blackwoods  began  publishing  with  M'Crie's 
"  Life  of  Knox,"  a  work  heavy  enough  to  sink  the 
ship,  as  many  would  have  thought  ;  but  it  proved  of 
good  selling  value,  Miss  Ferrier's  "Marriage"  was 
the  next  great  success  ;  but  the  work  which  had  really 
the  most  astonishing  sale  was  Pollok's  "Course  of 
Time" — a  book  unknown  to  this  generation.  Thousand 
after  thousand  was  called  for,  and  it  helped  up  the 
fortunes  of  the  firm  amazingly.  In  a  short  time  after- 
wards the  Magazine  was  founded,  and  its  dash  and 
brilliance  considerably  astonished  the  "  Whig  dogs," 
who  up  to  this  time  had  mostly  had  it  their  own 
way.  Wily  efforts  were  made  to  enlist  Scott  as  a 
contributor  to  "  Maga  "  ;  but  these  failed.  Henry 
Mackenzie,  author  of  "The  Man  of  Feeling,"  declined 
to  contribute,  and,  in  returning  a  specimen  copy 
of  the  Magazine,  said  it  contained  "  some  things 
so  offensive  that  he  would  not  wish  it  to  be  found  lying 
on  his  table."  Patrick  Fraser-Tytler,  the  historian, 
and  another  great  local  potentate,  was  still  more 
tremendous  in  his  wrath,  and  requested  Blackwood 
never  to  apply  to  him  again  for  an  article,  also  demand- 
ing that  no  future  number  of  the  unclean  thing  should  be 
sent  to  him.  James  Hogg,  on  the  contrary,  wanted  to 
contribute  too  much.  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  a  little  too  hard 
on  the  "  Ettrick  Shepherd."  Undoubtedly  he  was 
vain,  not  according  to  knowledge,  on  the  subject  of  his 
own  capabilities.  But  while  his  intellect  was  not  of 
that  combined  Baconian  and  Shakspearean  type  which 
he  fondly  imagined,  Hogg  has  written  poetry  which 
the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die.  It  is  but  a  sad 
and  sordid  picture  of  him  in  his  least  pleasing  aspects 
that  we  get  in  these  memoirs.  The  witty,  rollick- 
ing Irishman  Maginn  was  a  decided  acquisition 
to  the  Magazine.  His  capacity  for  a  certain  class  of 
work  was  prodigious  ;  but  his  whole  career  stands  as 
a  beacon  and  a  warning  to  erratic  men  of  letters. 
De  Quincey  was  another  great  acquisition,  though 
we  find  him  troubling  Blackwood  by  the  frequent 
question  as  to  "the  very  latest  day"  for  receiving 
copy — with  a  firm  determination  to  adhere  to  it,  and 
not  always  doing  that.  Coleridge  was  invited  to 
write  for  the  Magazine,  but  offered  to  edit  it  instead, 
giving  "to  the  'Edinburgh  Magazine'  the  whole 
weight  of  my  interest,  name,  and  character."  Walter 
Savage  Landor,  the  irascible,  gave  some  trouble  to  the 
chief,  as  may  be  imagined  from  a  communication  like 
the  following: — "Pray  do  me  the  favour  to  inform 
your  compositor  that  if  ever  again  he  has  the  impudence 
and  audacity  to  alter  a  letter  or  a  point  of  my 
writings  he  shall  see  no  more  of  them  !  "  Michael 
Scott,  the  author  of  "Tom  Cringle's  Log,"  was 
a  contributor  of  value  and  originality  ;  and  there 
was  some  truth  in  De  Quincey's  estimate  of  him, 
that  "  in  some  of  his  sketches  he  has  the  mingled 
powers  of  Salvator  Rosa  and  of  Hogarth."  John  Gait 
was  the  founder  of  a  school  of  novelists  who  have 
given  us  "the  life  from  within  of  the  Scottish  peasant, 
with  its  humours  and  sagacities  and  roughnesses  "  ; 
yet  the  readers  of  Gait  to-day  are  few  and  far  between. 
Among  other  contributors  to  the  Magazine  in  these 
early  days  were  Dr.  Croly,  the  author  of  "  Salathiel  "  ; 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Gleig,  Chaplain-General  of  the  Forces  ; 
and  Mrs.  Hemans. 

The  death  of  William  Blackwood  in  the  prime  of  life 
might  have  proved  of  serious  omen  to  the  firm  had  not 
its  roots  already  become  firmly  fixed.  Moreover,  the 
writers  so  far  secured  manfully  adhered  to  the  firm 
under  its  new  leaders,  and  all  went  well.  Of  middle- 
time  writers  the  most  conspicuous  was  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  the  historian,  whose  versatility  and  fecundity 
in  the  production  of  magazine  articles  was  quite 
prodigious.  Thackeray  was  unfortunately  lost,  and 
more  than  one  of  his  works  was  declined.  But  mis- 
takes of  judgment  of  this  kind  were  very  uncommon. 
Samuel  Warren  made  a  great  hit  with  his  "Ten  Thou- 
sand a  Year."    Warren  was  a  man  of  colossal  conceit, 
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and  considered  himself  quite  equal  to  Dickens.  Among 
anecdotes  related  by  himself  of  himself  is  this  : — 

"  '  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  was  one  of  those  who 
challenged  me.  He  said: — "Well,  whoever  it  may 
be,  I  can  assure  you  that  yesterday  some  very  able 
judges  were  dining  with  me,  and  asked  me  if  I  had 
read  1  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,'  and  said  that  a  single 
page  was  worth  all  that  Dickens  had  ever  written.  I 
agree  with  them.  Who  can  it  be?"  These  were  his 
very  words.'  Other  people  besides  thought  it  'superior 
to  "Boz."'  '  I  was  at  Lockhart's  yesterday,'  young  John 
Blackwood  wrote  from  London,  'and,  without  my 
having  alluded  to  it,  he  expressed  his  most  decided 
approbation  for  "  Ten  Thousand  a  Year. "  He  said  it 
was  evidently  a  first-rate  man,  and  in  his  opinion  beat 
"  Boz  "  hollow  — anyway,  was  fully  his  match.'  " 

Mrs.  Oliphant  gives  a  pathetic  account  of  her  own 
hard  circumstances  when  she  first  entered  upon  her 
relations  with  "  Blackwood  "  and  began  to  produce  her 
"  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,"  which  contain  some  of 
her  finest  work.  She  pays  a  warm  and  justly  deserved 
tribute  to  Major  Blackwood,  the  father  of  the  present 
head  of  the  firm.  Coming  to  the  new  "Blackwood" 
band  of  writers  of  a  later  date,  we  meet  with  such 
names  as  Bulvver  Lytton,  with  the  famous  Caxton 
series  ;  Sir  Edward  Hamley,  the  military  critic  and 
novelist  ;  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  translator  and  lit- 
terateur ;  the  brilliant  Laurence  Oliphant  ;  A.  W. 
Kinglake,  the  historian  ;  George  Henry  Lewes,  the 
superfine  and  supercilious  critic  ;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
George  Eliot. 

Having  now  indicated  the  nature  of  this  work,  with- 
out extracting  its  plums,  we  leave  the  volumes  them- 
selves to  the  reader,  confident  that  he  will  enjoy  their 
perusal.  Memoirs  of  this  kind  must  necessarily  be 
more  or  less  desultory  ;  but  when  they  are  well  pro- 
duced, as  in  this  instance,  they  are  fascinating  and  full 
of  interest.  We  hope  soon  to  welcome  the  third  volume, 
with  which  it  is  contemplated  to  close  these  Annals. 

THE  ELECTRICAL  BARNUM  AGAIN. 

"  The  Story  of  Edison  and  the  Wonders  of  Electricity." 
By  Frank  Mundell.    London  :  Jarrold.  1898. 

THIS  is  a  feeble  book  by  a  non-technical  writer.  It 
is  stuffed  with  the  usual  tales  of  "  the  wizard  "  ; 
how  he  invented  a  machine  to  kill  cockroaches  ;  how 
when  a  train-boy  he  printed  a  paper  called  "  Paul 
Pry  "  ;  how  on  the  evening  of  his  wedding  day  he  was 
found  in  his  laboratory  at  work,  oblivious  of  every- 
thing but  his  experiments.  The  author,  while  he 
franklyr  admits  that  Mr.  Edison  did  not  invent  the 
electric  telegraph,  nor  the  telephone,  nor  yet  the  electric 
light,  somehow  manages  to  convey  the  impression  that 
he  invented  everything  else.  He  directly  attributes  to 
him  duplex  telegraphy  and  harmonic  telegraphy,  both 
of  which  go  back  some  years  earlier.  There  is  a  whole 
chapter  on  electricity  and  the  production  of  electric 
currents  in  which  the  author,  while  discoursing  of  the 
various  ways  of  producing  electric  currents,  entirely 
omits  all  mention  of  the  only  way  in  which  electric 
currents  ever  are  produced  for  electric  lighting  or  public 
supply.  Indeed,  in  a  book  which  is  avowedly  upon  the 
wonders  of  electricity  there  is  not  a  single  word  about 
the  invention  of  the  dynamo,  the  induction  coil,  or 
the  electric  motor.  But  then  Edison  did  not  invent 
any  of  these  things.  His  great  successes  have 
apparently  been  with  such  inventions  as  are  entirely 
non-electric — namely,  the  "miracle"  known  as  the 
kinetograph,  the  phonograph,  the  megaphone,  and  the 
aerophone.  The  megaphone,  we  are  told,  brings  dis- 
tant sounds  within  hearing  without  the  use  of  wires, 
enabling  "persons  several  miles  apart"  to  converse 
together.  This  is  an  invention  of  admirable  simplicity  ; 
for  the  apparatus  merely  consists  of  "two  funnels 
thirty  inches  wide  at  the  outer  end,  and  narrowing  to  a 
small  hole,  to  which  tubes  are  attached  for  the  ears." 
We  think  we  have  heard  of  those  funnels  before.  The 
aerophone  is  a  device  for  magnifying  speech.  When  we 
learn  that  by  its  use  "  the  slightest  whisper  is  roared 
out  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  heard  all  over  the 
neighbourhood,"  we  tremble  to  think  of  such  an  unde- 
sirable machine.     It  would,  however,  be  most  useful  on 


the  occasion  of  a  Cabinet  Council.  The  author— careful 
man  — after  describing  these  inventions  (which  perhaps 
might  in  default  of  description  have  been  supposed  to 
be  inventions  of  his  own  imagination)  lets  us  down  into 
despair  by  adding:  "So  far  the  megaphone  and  the 
aerophone  have  not  been  used  in  any  practical  way." 
Of  such  stuff  is  wizardry  composed.  The  cover  of  the 
book  is  adorned  with  a  picture  which  apparently 
has  nothing  to  do  with  either  Edison  or  elec- 
tricity. It  seems  to  represent  a  country  bumpkin  in  a 
smock  frock  debating  whether  he  shall  commit  suicide 
by  dagger  or  by  poison.  Perhaps  the  publishers  can 
explain  the  enigma.  The  frontispiece  of  the  book  is  a 
picture  of  Mr.  Edison,  not,  however,  doing  anything 
electrical,  but  amusing  himself  in  a  chemist's  shop.  He 
also  is  apparently  wearing  a  smock  frock  on  this  occa- 
sion.   The  explanation  will  be  found  on  p.  127,  line  22. 

IMPERIAL  FEDERATION. 

"  Foreign  and  Colonial  Speeches."  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.  London:  Routledge. 
1897. 

THE  appearance  of  this  book  at  the  present  moment 
is  particularly  opportune.  The  dominant  note  of 
the  recent  Diamond  Jubilee,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
plaints of  those  who,  like  the  "  Daily  Chronicle,"  fore- 
saw in  it  nothing  but  a  fatuous  glorification  of  the 
military  and  the  reigning  family,  has  undoubtedly  been 
the  manifestation — in  some  quarters  we  might  almost 
call  it  the  sudden  creation  — of  a  strong  Imperial  senti- 
ment. And  we  imagine  that  nobody  will  be  able  to 
read  through  these  speeches  as  a  whole — and  read  as  a 
whole  they  exhibit  an  intensity  of  conviction  and  a 
unity  of  idea  which  were  not,  perhaps,  so  easily  to  be 
seen  in  them  at  the  time  of  their  separate  delivery — 
without  understanding  that  this  special  aspect  of  the 
Jubilee  is  at  least  a  sentimental  triumph  for  principles 
for  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  long  contended. 

There  is  much,  of  course,  in  the  present  volume  of 
very  secondary  value.  There  are  plenty  of  instances 
of  what  the  author  himself  calls  "the  commonplaces  of 
after-dinner  oratory";  there  is  some  repetition;  and  we 
even  find  Mr.  Chamberlain,  whom  no  one  would  suspect 
of  too  great  a  weakness  for  poetical  quotation,  twice 
referring  us  to  Matthew  Arnold's  well-worn  simile  of 
the  "  weary  Titan."  But  as  we  read  on  there  emerges 
quite  plainly,  and  almost  with  a  kind  of  passionate 
persistence,  an  intense  conviction  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  and  expanding  the  British  Empire. 
That  is  the  one  great  central  ideal  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
Colonial  policy.  Not  that  he  has  allowed  himself  to  be 
tainted  by  the  "  drum-and-trumpet  "  conception  of 
history.  No  one  could  well  be  less  of  a  "Jingo"  ;  no 
one  could  be  more  willing  to  subordinate  the  "pomp 
and  circumstance  of  glorious  war  "  to  the  sober  claims 
of  commerce.  Yet  certainly  no  one,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  insist  more  gravely  on  the  claims  of  Empire,  or 
could  entertain  a  prouder  or  loftier  conception  of  the 
destiny  of  the  British  people. 

The  key  to  the  whole  position,  according  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  is  to  be  found  in  the  social  condition  of 
things  at  home.  So  long  as  the  working  population  of 
this  country  possesses,  in  the  Colonies,  markets  which 
for  all  practical  purposes  are  entirely  free  and  open,  we 
are  not  likely  to  suffer  any  disastrous  effects  from  the 
excess  of  our  population.  But  once  let  this  natural 
outlet  for  our  energies  be  closed,  and  half  the  nation 
is  threatened  with  immediate  starvation.  Assuming, 
then,  that  the  maintenance  of  Empire  is  really  a  matter 
of  urgent  necessity,  it  becomes  important  to  inquire  by 
what  means  its  continued  existence  may  best  be 
secured.  Mr.  Chamberlain  professes  himself  almost 
afraid,  as  a  practical  politician,  to  mention  the  word 
"  Federation  "  ;  he  confesses,  however,  that  he  is 
himself  a  believer  in  its  ultimate  possibility;  and  he 
holds  it  up  as  a  brilliant  ideal  after  which,  at  least,  we 
should  always  be  striving.  Complete  and  immediate 
federation,  involving,  as  it  would,  the  complete  recon- 
struction, not  of  one,  but  of  many  different  commu- 
nities, would  constitute  an  experiment  before  which  the 
boldest  po'itician  might  well  fall  back  appalled.  It  is 
possible,  however,  from  time  to  time,  to  take  tentative 
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steps  in  the  required  direction,  and  the  first  of  such 
steps  was  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  a  speech 
delivered  at  the  Canada  Club  dinner  in  1896.  _  The 
question  of  Imperial  trade  must  precede  the  question  of 
Imperial  defence.  If  the  problem  of  Imperial  unity  is 
to  be  approached  in  a  practical  spirit,  it  must  be 
approached  on  its  commercial  side.  The  first  step, 
therefore,  towards  Federation  is  a  rearrangement  of 
British  and  Colonial  tariffs.  The  difficulty  here,  of 
course,  is  the  difficulty  connected  with  Free-trade. 
England  is  not  willing  to  give  it  up  ;  the  Colonies  are 
not  willing  to  accept  it.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  however, 
discovers  the  germs  of  what  he  hopes  may  prove  a 
modus  vivcndi  between  these  two  extremes  in  a  resolu- 
tion submitted  by  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade  to  the 
Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire, 
held  at  London  in  1896.  This  resolution,  as  he  under- 
stood it,  was  for  the  creation  of  a  British  Zollverein  or 
Customs  Union,  which  would  at  once  establish  virtual 
Free-trade  throughout  the  Empire,  on  condition  that 
Great  Britain  should  levy  a  moderate  duty  on  the  im- 
portation from  foreign  countries  of  certain  articles  which 
are  of  large  production  in  the  Colonies,  "  and  which 
might,  under  such  an  arrangement,  be  wholly  produced 
in  the  Colonies  and  wholly  produced  by  British  labour." 
Such  a  proposal  might  commend  itself,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
thinks,  even  to  an  orthodox  Free  trader,  for  it  would 
extend  the  application  of  his  doctrine  "to  more  than 
300,000,000  of  the  human  race,  and  to  communities 
many  of  which  are  the  most  prosperous,  the  most 
thriving,  and  the  most  rapidly  increasing  in  the  world." 

From  the  question  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Empire 
we  turn  naturally  to  the  question  of  its  expansion.  The 
two  speeches  dealing  with  Egypt  hardly  come  under 
the  latter  head,  and  will  be  thought,  perhaps,  scarcely 
to  justify  their  inclusion  in  the  present  volume.  They 
enable  us,  however,  to  detect  what  looks  like  a  curious 
inconsistency.  In  these  two  speeches  Mr.  Chamberlain 
defends  the  continued  occupation  of  Egypt  on  grounds 
of  high  humanity  ;  premature  evacuation,  he  assures  us, 
would  involve  an  immediate  relapse  into  anarchy.  But 
in  another  speech,  delivered  at  Birmingham  in  1894, 
after  developing  and  defending  his  favourite  position 
that  the  solution  for  labour  troubles  at  home  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  maintenance  and  expansion  of  British 
markets  abroad,  and  after  insisting  that  for  this  reason, 
among  others,  he  would  never  lose  the  hold  which 
we  now  have  over  our  great  Indian  dependency, 
he  abruptly  adds  that,  for  the  same  reason,  he 
approves  of  the  continued  occupation  of  Egypt. 
The  matter,  no  doubt,  is  trifling  ;  but  we  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  those  who  are  fond  of  looking  for 
contradictions.  Returning,  however,  to  the  immediate 
question  of  colonial  expansion,  we  notice  two  points 
which  are  strongly  insisted  on  throughout  the  whole 
volume.  The  first  is  the  admission  that  the  growth  of 
Empire  must  sometimes  involve,  as  was  the  case  in 
Uganda,  a  certain  amount  of  bloodshed.  The  countries, 
however,  in  which  this  initial  disaster  is  likely  to  occur 
are  necessarily  barbarous,  and  the  preliminary  tragedy 
will  always  be  atoned  for  by  the  subsequent  blessings 
of  the  pax  Britannica.  The  second  point  is  the  prac- 
tical consolation  afforded  to  our  non-colonizing  neigh- 
bours in  the  fact  that  every  new  market  won  for  ourselves 
is  also  won,  in  a  sense,  for  them. 

These  speeches  may  be  read  with  interest  and  pleasure. 
Their  intellectual  atmosphere  is  generally  remote  from 
the  acrimonious  bickerings  of  party  politics,  and  their 
style,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  is  forcible,  direct, 
and  lucid.  We  could,  however,  very  well  have  spared 
the  constant  and  irritating  insertion  of  "laughter," 
"cheering,"  and  "applause,"  and  should  have  been 
better  pleased  if  left  to  discover  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
"  points  "  for  ourselves. 

TWELVE  YEARS  OF  A  SOLDIER'S  LIFE. 

"  Twelve  Years  of  a  Soldier's  Life."  From  the  Letters 
of  Major  W.  T.  Johnson,  of  the  Native  Irregular 
Cavalry.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  London  :  Innes. 
1897. 

THE   fashion  of  publishing  letters  and   diaries  of 
deceased  soldiers  is  assuming  proportions  alto- 
gether out  of  reason.   We  warmly  welcomed  Hodson's 


Memoir  with  a  similar  title  to  this  one  years  ago,  but 
then  Hodson's  name  not  only  was  of  European  cele- 
brity, but  lives  still  as  a  synonym  for  a  combination  of 
all  the  great  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  a  leader  of 
horse.  Lord  Roberts's  Reminiscences  naturally  also 
are  devoured  by  the  public,  who  can  hardly  hear  enough 
of  a  man  who  has  done  so  much  and  risen  so  high, 
while  the  Lawrences,  Edwards,  Havelock  and  Napiers 
stand  apart  among  the  Immortals.  It  is  natural  that 
his  family  should  revere  and  admire  Major  Johnson  ;  it 
is  as  it  should  be  that  his  widow  should  affectionately 
endeavour  to  keep  green  his  memory.  Clearly  he  was 
a  most  gallant  and  capable  soldier,  and  most  justly 
did  he  earn  the  regard  of  many  friends.  But  that  is 
scarcely  a  reason  in  itself  for  placing  his  family  letters 
before  the  public.  They  are  just  the  sort  that  many 
mothers  must  have  received.  They  throw  no  new  light 
on  anything  ;  they  are  neither  very  witty,  nor  vivid,  nor 
remarkable  ;  they  merely  tell  us  for  the  most  part  of 
the  ordinary  life  of  a  subaltern  in  India  in  the  'fifties. 
There  are,  however,  some  which  deal  with  more  than 
the  usual  routine  of  parade  and  pigsticking  and  march- 
ing. The  story  of  Cawnpore,  of  the  hideous  well,  of 
the  bloodstained  bungalow  is  well  told  and  can  never 
be  repeated  too  often.  That  is  one  of  the  world's 
tragedies,  and  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  men  who  saved 
all  India  from  similar  scenes  can  never  be  praised  too 
long  or  too  frequently  either.  The  account  of  the  relief 
of  Lucknow  likewise  will  be  read  with  interest,  even 
though  it  but  repeats  a  tale  often  before  listened  to. 
But  these  are  the  raisins  in  the  pudding.  The  rest  is 
scarcely  so  attractive  to  a  public  which  has  been 
recently  so  well  fed  on  the  experiences  of  more  cele- 
brated men.  In  speaking  thus,  however,  we  would 
carefully  differentiate  between  what  may  be  thought 
of  Major  Johnson's  private  worth  and  his  public  per- 
formances. He  did  all  he  could  to  win  honour  and 
reputation.  He  was  at  the  Alma  and  Inkerman,  and 
distinguished  himself  there  too  when  he  was  on  a  hard- 
earned  holiday  from  India,  and  that  in  an  age  when 
medal-hunting  had  not  been  developed  into  the  rich 
officers'  pastime,  as  it  has  become  in  recent  years. 
He  showed  exceptional  resource  and  courage  and 
activity  during  the  Mutiny,  but  then  his  health  broke 
down  and  he  had  to  leave  the  army.  Possibly  a 
brilliant  and  great  career  was  thus  untimely  ended  ; 
but  these  things  are  the  commonplaces  of  life,  and 
of  life  in  the  army  above  all.  Many  potential 
Wellingtons,  no  doubt,  sleep  in  our  village  church- 
yards ;  many  in  the  smoking-rooms  of  our  Service 
clubs.  We  trust,  however,  that  the  correspondence  of 
all  these  latter  ones  will  not  be  published  by  their 
widows,  for  there  can  be  few  or  none  more  gallant  than 
Major  Johnson  was,  and  yet  he  bores  us. 

AN  ANTHOLOGY  FOR  PRIVATE  USE. 

"  The  Flower  of  the  Mind."  A  Choice  among  the  best 
Poems  made  by  Alice  Meynell.  London  :  Grant 
Richards.  1897. 

THIS  volume  is  not  to  be  passed  by  as  one  of  the 
now  too  numerous  compilations  in  which  hasty 
editors  make  poetical  posies  for  idle  readers.  It  has 
had  labour  and  consideration  expended  on  it,  and  if  it 
is  not  perfect  it  is  not  through  lack  of  care  or  serious 
thought.  If  its  purpose  were  a  little  less  definite,  we 
might  allow  it  to  pass  without  blame,  and  also  without 
much  interest,  as  an  anthology  evidently  made  with  a 
true  sense  of  poetic  values.  But  "The  Flower  of  the 
Mind"  is  more  than  this  ;  it  is  a  propagandist  act.  It 
is  a  manifesto  on  behalf  of  the  school,  or  clique,  of 
which  Mrs.  Meynell  is  the  most  distinguished  member. 
It  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  that  clique,  or  school, 
to  enforce  its  peculiar  views  as  to  the  limitations  of 
poetic  pleasure,  and  a  cunning  mode  of  proving,  by  an 
appeal  to  the  masterpieces  of  the  past,  that  its  practice 
is  the  only  one  defensible.  The  preface  which  Mrs. 
Meynell  has  written  to  the  book — a  most  characteristic 
specimen  of  her  ingenious  prose  — aims  at  nothing  less 
than  by  a  spirited  audacity  half  to  wheedle  and  half 
to  browbeat  criticism  into  submission  to  her  theories. 
She  hides  her  purpose  in  general  terms.  But  we  pro- 
pose, as  Shakspeare  says,  "  to  throw  her  sun-expelling 
mask  away." 
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Mrs.  Meynell  announces  that  she  goes  upon  a  new 
plan,  and  will  admit  no  poems  that  are  not  the  best.  At 
the  first  blush  there  seems  nothing  novel  in  this  determina- 
tion ;  all  anthologists  start  with  it,  according  to  their 
lights.  But  Mrs.  Meynell  has  a  light  of  her  own,  and 
here  her  peculiarity  steps  in.  She  rejects  the  con- 
sensus of  critical  opinion  and  is  a  law  to  herself.  She 
will  "gather  nothing  that  does  not  overpass  a  certain 
boundary-line  of  genius."  She  collects  "  in  no  spirit  of 
arrogance  or  of  caprice,  of  diffidence  or  doubt."  If  she 
is  asked  why  she  has  left  out  various  poems,  she  says 
that  certain  things  of  Gray  and  Byron  might  find  place 
in  a  secondary  anthology,  but  that  "  except  this  there 
is  no  apology."  Mediocrity  meets  genius  at  such  close 
quarters  as  to  "make  exclusion  a  simple  task."  A 
"studious  anthologist  is  quite  sure  about  genius,"  and 
the  perusal  of  the  finest  masterpieces  is  a  "liberating 
education  "  which  has  "given  their  student  the  autho- 
rity to  be  free."  In  short,  Mrs.  Meynell's  preface  is  a 
clever  piece  of  "  bluff,"  but  a  positive  "  Noli  me 
tangere."  It  involves  a  direct  assumption  that  she  is 
exempt  as  an  editor  from  possible  criticism. 

But  this  we  must  not  concede  without  an  examination 
of  the  anthology  thus  introduced  with  shawms  and 
rams'  horns.  It  is  probably  rather  a  commendation  of 
earlier  collectors  than  a  lessening  of  Mrs.  Meynell's 
credit  that  at  first  sight  almost  everything  in  the  book 
seems  familiar.  We  find  presently  that  Crashaw  and 
Marvell,  Cowley  and  Lovelace,  are  cited  more  abun- 
dantly than  is  usual  in  a  book  of  this  kind  ;  but  from 
Dryden  onwards  not  an  unfamiliar  poem  is  to  be  found 
and  very  few  lyrics  indeed  that  are  not  in  "  The  Golden 
Treasury."  It  is  in  her  exclusions,  and  not  her  in- 
clusions, that  Mrs.  Meynell  marks  the  peculiarity  of 
her  method.  With  the  exceptions  of  two  grave  and 
admirable  but  entirely  unlyrical  poems  by  Pope  and 
Cowper,  and  of  one  hymn  by  Addison,  she  excludes  the 
period  from  Dryden  to  Burns  entirely.  She  would  fain 
wipe  out  of  existence  the  distinguished  and  delicate 
poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century.  She  is  deaf  to  the 
enchanting  melody  of  Collins,  disdains  even  to  mention 
the  odes  of  Gray,  can  discover  nothing  in  the  graceful 
and  tender  anapa?stics  of  such  pieces  as  "The  poplars 
are  fell'd,  farewell  to  the  shade,"  and  "  In  the  downhill 
of  life  when  I  find  I'm  declining,"  but  "  coarseness, 
glibness,  volubility,  dapper  and  fatuous  effects."  Of 
the  "  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,"  unquestionably 
the  noblest  poem  of  its  class  in  the  literature  of  England, 
the  apex  and  finality  of  elegiacal  distinction,  Mrs. 
Meynell  has  just  this  colossal  dictum  to  convey  : 
"  Mediocrity  said  its  own  true  word  in  the  '  Elegy.'  " 
Thus  she  speaks  ;  and  to  repeat  her  own  remarkable 
expression,  "  Except  this  there  is  no  apology." 

These,  and  others  of  a  like  nature  too  numerous  for 
us  to  note  in  detail,  are  not  accidental  or  heedless 
peculiarities.  They  offer  to  us  the  keynote  of  the 
approach  to  poetry  by  Mrs.  Meynell  and  the  younger 
writers  of  whom  she  is  the  leader.  Their  attitude  is 
preciosity.  They  use  the  words  "  poetry,"  "genius," 
"imagination,"  "passion,"  as  the  rest  of  us  do;  but 
they  put  on  each  a  secret  and  fastidious  interpretation 
of  their  own,  just  as  the  frequenters  of  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet  did  under  the  hieratic  guidance  of  Marini. 
The  rough  censor  of  such  habits  of  thought  and  feeling 
usually  omits  to  note  the  true  reason  why  they  are 
dangerous.  It  is  not  because  of  their  excessive  refine- 
ment— in  matters  of  art  we  can  never  be  refined 
enough — but  it  is  because  of  their  narrowness.  If  we 
read  Mrs.  Meynell's  "The  Flower  of  the  Mind,"  and 
endeavour  by  its  means  to  discover  the  quality  of  her 
taste,  we  find  that  where  it  is  developed  at  all  it  is  ex- 
quisitely developed.  What  we  complain  of  is  its  irregu- 
larity of  growth. 

What  Mrs.  Meynell  appears  to  desire  most  in  poetry 
is  not  so  much  the  appropriate  as  the  unexpected— the 
explosive  word  or  image.  She,  for  whom  the  stately 
odes  of  Collins  are  not  pure  enough,  is  perfectly  content 
with  the  alembicated  Gongorism  of  such  a  stanza  as 
this  of  Crashaw  : — 

"  Welcome,  tho'  not  to  gold,  nor  silk, 
To  more  than  Caesar's  birthright  is  : 
Two  sister  seas  of  virgin's  milk, 
With  many  a  rarely-tempered  kiss, 


That  breathes  at  once  both  maid  and  mother, 
Warms  in  the  one,  cools  in  the  other." 
She  rejects  Milton's  "At  a  Solemn  Music,"  but  finds 
room  for   an  immense  ode  in  the   course  of  which 
Dryden,  describing  the  works  of  a  learned  lady,  re- 
marks 

"  So  cold  herself,  while  she  such  warmth  expressed, 
'Twas  Cupid  bathing  in  Diana's  stream." 
Mrs.  Meynell's  passion  for  the  poetry  of  conceits  has 
no  bounds.  It  is  true  that  she,  with  evident  difficulty, 
but  in  common  prudence,  refrains  from  including  in  her 
selection  Crashaw's  "  Weeper,"  the  most  ludicrously 
preposterous  poem  to  which  the  Marinism  of  the 
seventeenth  century  gave  birth  ;  but  in  her  notes  she 
revenges  herself—"  its  follies,"  she  says,  "  are  all 
sweet-humoured,  they  smile."  But  do  they?  For  in- 
stance, when  the  poet  informs  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
that 

"  Angels  with  their  bottles  come 
And  draw  from  these  full  eyes  of  thine 
Their  Master's  water,  their  own  wine," 
it  is  surely  we  who  smile.    How  Mrs.  Meynell  would 
have  delighted  in  the  subtilties  of  the  Blue  Chamber  ! 
How  she  would   have  sympathized   with  those  two 
nightingales   who   were   found    lying,   with  broken 
hearts,  by  the  side  of  the  fountain  where  Angelique 
Paulet  had  been  singing  ! 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  seem  to  censure  the  tastes  of 
one  so  accomplished  and  so  thoroughly  competent  to 
form  an  opinion  of  her  own  as  is  Mrs.  Meynell.  But 
we  are  sorry  to  see  her  so  narrow.  We  would  stand 
with  her  and  admire  all  that  she  praises,  or  most  of  it, 
and  then  beg  her  to  admire  a  great  deal  more.  She  pos- 
sesses influence  ;  a  group  of  young  men  take  for  gospel 
whatever  drops  from  her  pen.  Instead  of  leading  them 
towards  the  larger  intellectual  life,  however,  she  seems 
bent  on  encouraging  an  effeminacy  in  them,  a  trifling 
with  images  instead  of  thoughts,  a  satisfaction  with  the 
falsely  brilliant  and  the  outrageously  meteoric.  Such 
at  least  is  the  impression  which  much  of  her  recent 
work,  and  especially  the  preface  of  this  anthology,  gives 
us.  The  collection  itself  is  exquisite,  but  the  perfume 
of  it  is  too  heavily  spiced,  the  colours  too  monotonous 
for  common  use.  "The  Flower  of  the  Mind"  is  an 
ingenious  book  of  beautiful  poems,  but  not  selected  in 
a  sufficiently  humble  spirit.  It  is  a  breviary  for  pr'ecieuses 
not  docile  enough  to  accept  the  modest  instincts  of 
natural  taste. 

EPPING  FOREST. 

"  Epping  Forest."     By  E.  North  Buxton,  Verderer. 
London  :  Stanford.  1897. 

THANKS  to  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  a  compara- 
tively small  body  of  gentlemen  jealous  of  the 
public  rights,  London's  Forest  embraces  over  five 
thousand  acres,  and  its  inviolate  charms  will  now  with- 
stand the  ravishing  hand  of  builder  and  manorial  owner. 
The  protracted  struggle,  in  the  issue  of  which  right 
triumphed  over  wrong,  is  now  well  nigh  forgotten, 
save  by  those  more  immediately  concerned,  and,  with 
characteristic  slighting  of  the  important  part  played  by 
him  and  his,  one  of  the  present  verderers,  Mr.  E.  N. 
Buxton,  has  briefly  outlined  the  main  features  of  the 
conflict  by  way  of  introduction  to  his  admirable  little 
handbook  to  the  Forest,  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of 
which  is  just  to  hand. 

While  nowise  questioning  the  value  of  the  historical 
and  topographical  portions  of  the  work,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  its  chief  claims  on  our  interest  are 
put  forth  by  the  chapters  relating  to  the  fauna  of  that 
wondrous  asylum  for  the  children  of  man  and  of  nature  ; 
for  the  boon  of  a  vast,  natural  area,  wherein  is  no  pre- 
servation of  game  to  the  exclusion  of  carnivora,  where, 
in  fact,  the  word  "vermin"  is  meaningless,  cannot,  we 
think,  be  overrated  as  an  educational  influence  on  those 
who  dwell  in  the  east  end  of  our  great  and  ever  greater 
city.  Here  are  found  many  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
interesting  of  our  beasts  and  birds  ;  here,  though  pro- 
tected against  the  wanton  pot-hunter,  they  lead  a 
perfectly  natural  existence,  and  hunt  and  multiply  after 
their  kind.  Travel,  for  those  who  can  afford  it,  is  with- 
out question  among  the  greatest  educational  factors  in 
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our  life  ;  but  travel,  and  more  particularly  the  pursuit 
of  big  game,  is  too  apt  to  blind  us  to  the  beauties  of 
our  own  landscape  and  animal  life.  Yet  here  is  Mr. 
Buxton  even  now  returned,  we  believe,  from  great 
hunting  feats  in  the  Caucasus,  but  writing  lovingly  of 
the  humbler  charms  that  lie  at  his  door. 

In  successive  chapters  we  are  told  of  the  Forest's 
beasts,  its  birds,  its  insects,  its  pond  life,  its  trees,  its 
flowers,  fungi  and  geology.  For  these  notes  the  author 
has  thought  necessary  to  supplement  his  own  know- 
ledge by  that  of  Mr.  Harting  and  a  number  of  other 
specialists,  and  the  chapter  on  Bird  Life  is  embellished  by 
a  dozen  perfect  little  cuts  from  drawings  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Taylor.  Of  particular  interest  in  this  portion  of  the 
book  are  the  historic  notes  on  Epping  deer.  Zoologists 
of  a  certain  school  will  doubtless  be  surprised  at  the 
direct  evidence  given  of  the  badger's  destruction  of 
fox  cubs,  and  at  the  use  of  the  expression  "  water  rat" 
for  "water vole"  ;  but  these  notes  are  freely  offered  in 
an  easy  style  that  is  safe  to  hold  the  reader  for  whom 
they  primarily  are  intended,  the  rambler  in  the  demesne 
over  which  our  author  and  his  colleagues  adjudicate  so 
ably. 

As  an  itinerary,  every  route  being  shown  by  accurate 
large-scale  maps,  the  book — we  have  tested  more  than 
once  the  value  of  former  issues— has  not  its  peer  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that,  at  its  present  price,  it  will,  like  its 
predecessors,  be  absorbed  by  the  public  with  the  appre- 
ciation that  most  assuredly  it  merits. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

THE  great  discount  question,  which  has  been  mildly 
agitating  the  bookselling  trade  for  some  time  past, 
is  at  length  reaching  a  stage  when  definite  action  may  be 
expected.  As  long  as  the  small  retail  shopkeeper  was 
supposed  to  be  the  chief  sufferer,  there  was  little  chance 
of  his  feeble  plaint  disturbing  the  monopoly  created  by 
the  "cutting"  system  of  the  wholesale  firms.  He  was 
perforce  driven  to  stationery  and  fancy  goods  as  the 
only  commodities  on  which  he  could  earn  a  wretched 
pittance. 

But  now  the  large  publishing  houses  have  really 
awakened  to  the  obvious  fact  that,  in  starving  the 
countless  small  fry  throughout  the  kingdom,  they  are 
destroying  the  natural  channels  for  the  disposal  of  their 
books,  in  favour  of  a  few  big  dealers  who  are  inadequate 
to  reach  the  scattered  population  of  the  provinces. 
What  is  the  result  ?  The  trade  has  been  steadily 
narrowing  itself  to  the  metropolis  and  to  the  great  towns, 
where  one  or  two  discount  shops  hold  a  "corner." 

Let  us  take  the  example  of  a  retail  bookseller  in  a 
country  town.  He  is  asked  by  a  customer  for  a  new 
work,  of  which,  in  his  present  careless  ignorance,  he 
has  probably  never  heard.  If  the  customer  be  a 
stranger,  he  usually  makes  some  excuse,  to  save  him- 
self the  trouble  of  ordering  it.  If  he  wishes  to  oblige 
his  client,  he  will  write  to  his  agent  for  it,  knowing 
that  when  he  has  paid  the  cost  of  postage,  middleman, 
and  carriage,  he  will  just  avoid  a  loss  on  the  transac- 
tion. As  for  stocking  the  books  of  the  season,  he 
would  as  soon  think  of  investing  in  Chinese  Bibles. 

Hence  we  have  the  two  opposing  interests,  indulging 
for  the  nonce  in  the  non-committal  policy  of  masterly 
inactivity.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  publisher 
who  wants  a  wider  market  for  his  wares,  the  author 
who  wants  a  bigger  sale  for  his  book,  and  the  retail 
bookseller  who  has  the  presumption  to  wish  to  live. 
On  the  other,  there  is  the  great  discount  dealer,  safe  in 
the  knowledge  that  few  publishers  will  be  found  to 
resist  his  mammoth  orders,  and,  even  if  he  be  boy- 
cotted, that  he  can  obtain  all  the  copies  he  needs  by 
employing  a  proxy. 

The  subject  has  been  recently  ventilated  in  several  of 
our  contemporaries,  but  no  suggestion  of  any  note  has 
transpired.  The  "  Times  "  has  published  various  pro- 
posals of  no  value  whatever;  "  Literature "  has  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  run  with  the  fox  and  hunt  with  the 
hounds  ;  and  Mr.  Lang  has  given  us  a  racy  article  in 
"  Chapman's  Magazine,"  which  cleverly  begs  the  whole 
question.  But  in  the  December  issue  of  the  latter 
magazine  there  will  be  an  interesting  triangular  discus- 
sion by  a  leading  novelist,  an  eminent  publisher  and 


Mr.  Frederick  Evans,  of  the  great  bookselling  firm  of 
Jones  &  Evans  ;  and  doubtless  some  kind  of  modus 
operandi  will  be  put  forward. 

At  present  the  only  solution,  short  of  a  compromise, 
appears  to  be  a  combination  of  the  principal  publishers, 
a  vigilance  association  that  shall  be  in  touch  with  the 
trade  of  the  country,  and  a  rigid  "  lock-out '  of  all  shops 
who  persist  in  underselling  their  rivals. 

Another  titled  author  is  to  be  added  to  the  ranks  of 
fiction.  On  the  22nd  inst.  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  is 
publishing  "  The  Outlaws  of  the  Marches,"  by  Lord 
Ernest  Hamilton,  in  his  "Green  Cloth  Library."  Mr. 
Unwin's  other  productions  for  the  same  date  are  Mr. 
Tremenheere's  version  in  rhyme  of  "  The  Loves  of 
Lesbia  and  Catullus  "  ;  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
"  Adventure  Series,"  which  takes  the  form  of  "  The 
Voyages  and  Adventures  of  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto," 
translated  by  Henry  Cogan,  with  an  introduction  by 
Professor  Vambery  ;  and  an  anonymous  volume  of 
American  humour,  entitled  "  Reveries  of  a  Para- 
grapher." 

An  attractive  period  is  dealt  with  in  the  Rev.  E.  J. 
Davis's  "  Invasion  of  Egypt  in  a.d.  1249  by  Louis  IX. 
of  France,"  which  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  are  issuing 
immediately.  A  history  of  the  contemporary  Sultans 
of  Egypt  is  included  in  the  volume. 

This  month  will  see  Mr.  Temple  Scott's  exhaustive 
record  of  "  Book  Sales  of  the  Year  1897,"  from  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  George  Bell.  It  gives  in  detail  all  the 
most  important  books  disposed  of,  together  with  the 
purchasers'  names  and  the  prices  realized. 

The  "Journals  of  Walter  White,"  which  Messrs. 
Chapman  &  Hall  are  publishing,  are  of  interest  not 
alone  for  the  author's  long  association  with  the  Royal 
Society,  but  also  for  the  many  reminiscences  which  he  is 
able  to  give  of  the  great  literary  and  scientific  figures 
of  this  century. 

Messrs.  Putnam's  Sons'  earliest  productions  will  be 
"Modern  English  Prose  Writers,"  by  Mr.  Frank 
Preston  Stearns,  and  "Some  Colonial  Homesteads  and 
their  Stories,"  by  Marion  Harland. 

New  novels  by  Mrs.  Croker  and  Mr.  William  Westall 
are  in  preparation  at  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus's.  The 
same  publishers  have  also  in  the  press  a  translation  by 
Mr.  Frederic  Lees  of  "  Le  Desastre,"  the  story  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  by  Paul  and  Victor  Margueritte. 

In  the  coming  number  of  "  Cassell's  Magazine" 
Mr.  Max  Pemberton  is  commencing  a  series  of  six 
adventure  stories,  with  the  general  title  of  "On  a 
Winter  Sea." 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  may  claim  a  place  among  the 
pioneers  of  her  sex,  as  she  is  declared  to  be  the  first 
lady  writer  to  make  copy  out  of  the  life  of  the  Saviour. 
Her  "Story  of  Jesus  Christ:  an  Interpretation"  is 
promised  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days. 

The  third  volume  of  Mr.  George  Allen's  Library 
Series  is  upon  "  Library  Administration,"  by  Mr.  J. 
Macfarlane,  of  the  British  Museum,  and  is  to  be 
followed  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley's  work  on  "The 
Prices  of  Books." 

A  sixth  edition  has  been  required  of  Ouida's  bulky 
novel  "The  Massarenes." 

The  consideration  of  Haydn  as  a  Croatian,  and  not 
as  a  German  composer,  is  the  subject  of  an  essay  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hadon,  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 
The  work,  which  Messrs.  Seeley  are  shortly  issuing, 
will  compare  some  popular  Croatian  tunes  with 
passages  from  the  composer's  works. 

The  handsome  specimens  of  the  modern  bookbinder's 
art  which  were  put  up  for  sale  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's 
last  week  were  productive  of  some  high  prices.  A  copy 
of  the  works  of  Seneca,  bound  in  the  style  of  Clovis 
Eve,  was  secured  by  Lord  Crawfurd  for  jQ6o.  St. 
Jerome's  "  Expositiones  in  Hebraicis,"  emblazoned 
with  the  Papal  arms  and  dated  1797,  realized  ^49,  and 
those  in  imitation  of  the  period  of  Francis  I.  and 
Henri  II.  were  among  the  highest  bids.  On  Monday 
next  there  will  be  an  exceptional  sale  of  MSS.,  auto- 
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graph  letters,  and  rare  works  from  the  libraries  of  Lord 
Auckland  and  others. 

Another  work  which  has  been  delayed  by  the  strike 
in  the  Edinburgh  printing  houses  is  Mr.  Blackmore's 
"  Dariel "  ;  but  Messrs.  Blackwood  have  now  sur- 
mounted their  difficulties,  and  will  issue  the  work  im- 
mediately. 

A  posthumous  volume  of  children's  stories,  by  Pro- 
fessor Henry  Drummond,  is  being  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Hodder  &  Stoughton.  It  will  be  enlivened  by  the 
illustrative  fancy  of  Mr.  Louis  Wain. 

Two  additions  to  the  literature  of  British  East  Africa 
are  announced  from  the  pens  of  former  servants  of  the 
old  British  East  Africa  Company.  Mr.  A.  H.  Neumann 
is  recording  his  sporting  adventures  around  Lake 
Rudolph  and  the  Masai  country  ;  while  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
is  discussing  the  agricultural  prospects  and  resources 
of  the  coast  lands.  Both  books  are  expected  this 
winter. 

THE  BOOK-PLATE  ANNUAL. 

"The  Book-Plate  Annual  and  Armorial  Year-Book,  1897." 
By  John  Leighton,  F.S.A.   London  :  A.  &  C.  Black.  1897. 

FLAMING  JUNE,"  "The  North-West  Passage,"  "The 
Venus  de  Milo,"  "  Trilby,"  and  "  Sir  Gawaine  hys 
Penance,"  are  doubtless  in  their  respective  ways  most  admirable 
works  of  art,  but  they  have  no  relation  to  book-plates  or  to 
heraldry,  and  we  fail  to  see  the  reason  of  their  introduction  in 
the  "Book-Plate  Annual  and  Armorial  Year-Book."  We  fail 
even  to  see  the  appropriateness  of  the  portraits  and  biographical 
memoirs  of  Lord  Leighton,  Millais  and  Du  Maurier.  As  an 
heraldic  work  the  book  is  pure  drivel.  But  let  us  look  at  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  title.  A  reproduction  of  Millais's  own  book- 
plate is  given.  It  shows  six  quarterings,  none  of  which  will 
stand  investigation  ;  and  an  impalement  for  her  ladyship 
equally  lacking  authority.  Another  illustration  is  given  of  the 
arms  of  Sir  John  Millais,  and  in  these  the  crest  and  shield  are 
correctly  given  ;  but  the  author  goes  out  of  his  way  to  say  that 
these  are  "  no  modern  grant,  but  a  record  of  the  past."  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  arms  of  Millais  were  granted  in  18S5.  The 
chief  prominence  is,  however,  given  to  three  fantastic  achieve- 
ments for  Lord  Leighton,  Millais  and  Du  Maurier,  which  Mr. 
Leighton  boasts  that  he  invented  himself.  Speaking  of  Lord 
Leighton's  shield  (from  which,  by  the  way,  the  mark  of  his 
Baronetcy  is  omitted),  our  author  says,  "  We  have  wyverns  and 
fesses  of  the  Salopian  Leightons  differently  disposed  .... 
the  supporters  being  horses  of  helicon — a  gift  on  our  part  to 
complete  a  worthy  blazon."  There  is  no  fesse  at  all  on  the 
shield  either  of  Lord  Leighton  or  of  the  Shropshire  family  of 
that  name,  and  Lord  Leighton  died  before  any  grant  of  sup- 
porters had  been  issued  to  him.  We  are  aware  Lord  Leighton 
deluded  himself  into  the  idea  that  he  was  of  Salopian  ancestry, 
and  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  Leighton  of  Leighton 
and  Wattlesborough  (now  represented  in  the  male  line  by  Sir 
Bryan  Leighton,  Bart,  of  Loton),  and  chose  the  title  of  Baron 
Leighton  of  Strettcn  in  the  county  of  Salop.  Lord  Leighton 
owned  no  yard  of  land  in  Shropshire,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
to  justify  the  alleged  descent.  Some  enterprising  news  agency 
even  sent  a  paragraph  round  the  papers  at  the  time  of  Lord 
Leighton's  funeral  stating  that  the  late  Sir  Baldwin  Leighton, 
Bart.,  "cousin  of  the  deceased,"  would  attend  as  chief  morrner. 
Now  who  started  that  pretty  little  fairy  tale  ?  The  "  thing"  Mr.  John 
Leighton  palms  off  as  the  "  achievement  of  George  Du  Maurier  " 
we  think  must  surely  have  escaped  from  "  Punch."  A  painter's 
palette  for  a  shield,  seven  blobs  of  paint  for  charges,  a  wreath 
of  immortelles  for  a  collar  of  knighthood.  A  mediaeval  helmet 
and  mantling  supports  a  cheeky  chubby  cherub  for  a  crest. 
And  what,  think  ye,  for  supporters  ?  Venus  de  Milo  sitting 
down  !  and  Trilby  standing  up  !  spurning  the  winged  dragon 
Svengali.  Poor  Du  Maurier  !  poor  Trilby  !  A  reproduction  of 
Lord  Pirbright's  book-plate  shows  impaled  the  old  bogus  and 
discarded  coat  of  Faudel-Phillips.  On  the  cover  is  Mr.  John 
Leighton's  own  "  so-called"  coat-of-arms.  The  arms  aie  really 
those  entered  in  Lyon  Register  in  the  seventeenth  century  by 
Robert  Lyghton,  Colonel  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Sweden. 
He  is  not  an  ancestor  of  Mr.  John  Leighton,  and  the  latter,  as 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  has  no  right  to  these  or  to  any  arms. 
Mr.  Leighton,  we  are  aware,  states  (we  should  be  glad  of  a 
little  evidence)  that  these  arms  have  been  "used  by  his  family 
for  generations."  The  funny  point  is  that  for  years  Mr.  Leighton 
used  simultaneously  two  book-plates,  the  one  showing  the  crest 
and  motto  of  the  Shropshire  Leighton  family,  and  the  other 
the  crest  and  motto  of  the  Scottish  Lyghton  family,  evidently 
halting  between  two  opinions.   Cannot  he  come  to  a  decision  ? 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

rT,HE  "New  Century   Review"  opens   with   some  rather 
_L     amusing   remarks  by  "Politicus"  about  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  leading  to  a  prophecy  that  sooner  or  later  we  shall 
see  that  gentleman  Prime  Minister  with  a  Cabinet  of  Whigs. 


Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin  has  an  excellent  article  in  the  "  Atlantic 
Monthly"  on  "Peculiarities  of  American  Municipal  Govern- 
ment." The  author  is  no  friend  of  the  bosses  and  their  organ- 
ization ;  but,  like  your  true  artist,  he  piles  up  circumstance 
upon  circumstance,  until  the  villain  of  his  comedy  becomes  not 
only  comprehensible,  but  even  inevitable. 

As  usual,  the  essays  or  short  papers  in  "Temple  Bar"  are 
better  than  the  short  stories  ;  one  essay  in  particular — Mr. 
Arthur  C.  Hillier's  warm  appreciation  of  Crabbe — is  a  charm- 
ing little  exhortation. 

The  seventh  paper  on  " Great  Businesses"  in  "Scribner's" 
for  this  month  is  about  wheat-farming  on  the  bonanza  farms  of 
seven  thousand  acres  or  so.  Just  as  Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens  in 
the  October  issue  laid  stress  upon  the  business  aspect  of  news- 
paper success,  so  does  Mr.  William  Allen  White  open  his  paper 
by  remarking  "  how  deeply  the  farmer  of  to-day  is  involved  in 
the  meshes  of  commerce."  Mr.  Walter  A.  Wyckoff  remains  as 
interesting  as  ever  in  the  description  of  his  fortunes  as  an  un- 
skilled labourer.  His  adventures  as  a  farm-hand  in  this  month's 
issue  are  not  the  less  worth  reading  because  towards  the  end 
the  investigator  declines  from  practical  questions  to  a  sym- 
pathetic character  sketch  of  his  employer.  "  The  Confessions 
of  a  College  Professor"  read  rather  more  cruelly  perhaps  than 
the  anonymous  writer  intended  — it  is  the  way  with  writers 
whose  unfulfilled  ambitions  and  illusions  have  worn  out.  Alto- 
gether, an  admirable  number  of  "  Scribner's." 

The  most  entertaining  contribution  to  "Harper's"  is  a  happy 
paper  by  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis,  "  With  the  Greek 
Soldiers." 

The  "  Century  "  has  a  personal  account  of  Maximilian  and 
Mexico  from  an  eye-witness  of  the  drama  ;  "  The  Story  of 
Chitral,"  by  Mr.  Charles  Lowe  ;  some  fresh  adventures  of  the 
Chinese  baby  and  his  cat  by  Mr.  Chester  Bailey  Fernald, 
entitled  "  The  Cherub  among  the  Gods";  and  some  pictures 
of  saurian  monsters  before  which  any  little  unpleasantnesses 
of  recent  times  must  dwindle  to  negligible  proportions.  Grieg 
contributes  a  praise  of  Mozart. 

The  "  American  Historical  Review  "  contains  the  first  part 
of  a  paper  by  the  late  Professor  Tuttle  on  "  The  Prussian  Cam- 
paign of  1758." 

(For  This  WeeWs  Books  see  page  5GG.) 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  atso  entirety  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning,  but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
mails  every  Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First 
Edition  cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the 
regular  issue  they  can  be  taken  tip  to  4  p.m.  on  Fridays. 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  A  printed  Scale  of  Charges 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 


AMERICA. 

Copies  are  on  Sale  at  the  International  News  Company's  Offices, 
83  and  85  Dnane  Street,  New  York,  Messrs.  Damrell  & 
Upham's,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  at  The 
Harold  Wilson  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TYRURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL.— Managing  Director, 

Arthur  Collins.  Every  Evening  at  7.45  (doors  open  at  7.1s),  and  Morning 
Performance  every  Saturday  at  1.45,  "  THE  WHITE  HEATHER."  Box  Office 
open  from  10  a.m.  all  day.    For  full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers.  

RMPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY   EVENING,  UNDER 

ONE  FLAG  and  MONTE  CRISTO.  Grand  Variety  Entertainment. 
Doors  open  at  7.45.   

QUEEN'S  HALL. 

CUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

*^  Every  Sunday  at  3.30. 

Conductor,  Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 
The  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra  of  90  Performers. 
Organist,  Mr.  PERCY  PITT. 
Admission  Free  ;  Reserved  Seats,  3s.,  2s.,  is.,  and  6d. 


QUEEN'S  HALL. 

CATURDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

°  Conductor,   Mr.   HENRY  J.  WOOD. 

The  Queen's  Hall  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Fifth  Concert.    To-dav  at  3.  .„-.,_ 
Vocalist,  Mr.  LLOYD  CHANDOS.    Pianoforte,  Mr.  FREDERICK  LAMOND. 
Tickets,  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  and  is.,  of  usual  Agents  and  Robert  Newmans 
Box  Office,  Queen's  Hall,  Langham  Place,  W. 


BOOKS.— ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 
The  most  expert  Book  finder  extant.  Drama,  Medical,  Travels,  Science,  First 
Editions,  Ait,  Theology,  Fiction,  &c, -no  matter  what  the  subject.  Please  State 
Wants.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.— Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  14  and  16 
John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham.    Books  Bought,  Lent,  or  Exchanged. 
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^TYPE-WRITING  WORK  of  every  description  done  with 

accuracy  and  dispatch.  Authors' RISS.,  Technical  and  Legal  Copying,  Index- 
ing, Specifications,  Tracing,  Translating,  Addressing,  &c.  &c. — Misses  E.  &  J. 
PUTZ,  435  Mansion  House  Chambers,  London,  E.C. 

TTASTBOURNE.— Lady  Cunliffe  has  personal  knowledge  of 

the  happv  life  and  careful  training  bestowed  on  a  few  GIRLS  in  a  very 
PRIVATE  SCHOOL,  delightfully  domiciled. _  Its  Principal  has  also  the  warm 
recommendation  of  Lady  Elphinstone,  Lady  Stirling,  and  others  whose  daughters 
were  her  pupils. — For  details,  address  "  H.  M.,"  Avonmore,  Meads,  Eastbourne. 

BOURNEMOUTH.- Gorse  Cliff,  Boscombe  Chine.— School 

for  BOYS  from  6  to  14.  Resident  Masters,  Governess.  Stands  high,  faces 
South,  overlooks  Sea.  Private  field  for  Games.  Fees,  60-80  100  guineas. — Mrs. 
JAMES  MACDONELL.  

LONDON  AND  GLOBE  FINANCE  CORPORATION, 
Limited. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  TRANSFER  BOOKS  of  this 
CORPORATION  will  be  CLOSED  from  the  1st  to  the  7th.  day  of  December 
next,  both  days  inclusive.  Shareholders  whose  names  are  inscribed  on  the  Register 
on  the  1st  December  will  alone  have  the  right  to  apply  for  shares  in  the  British 
America  Corporation,  Limited  (organized  to  exploit  the  now  celebrated  Yukon 
Goldfields  and  the  Province  of  British  Columbia),  and  shortly  to  be  offered  for  sub- 
scription to  shareholders  in  the  London  and  Globe  Finance  Corporation,  Limited. 
The  shares  of  the  British  America  Corporation,  Limited,  will  be  allotted  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  applied  for,  and  not  according  to  the  number  of  London  and 
Globe  shares  held  by  the  applicant. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 
15  Austin  Friars,  London,  E.C.  A.  B.  DEALTRY, 

November  n,  1897.  Secretary. 

TV/TERRYWEATHER. — Noiseless  High  Speed   Pump  for 

Water  Supply  to  Country  Mansions,  Hotels,  Institutions,  &c,  as  supplied 
to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  K.G.,  at  Hatfield  House.  The  latest  and  most  im- 
proved Pumping  Machine. 

Write  for  "  Water  Supply  to  Mansions."    Post  Free. 

MERRY  WEATHER    on    Fire    Protection    of  Country 

Mansions.  Portable  Hand  Fire  Pumps  and  Buckets.  Sets  complete  from  £7 
delivered  free  in  England.    Write  for  Pamphlet,  post  free. 

MERRYWEATHERS,  63  Long  Acre,  W.C.,  and  Greenwich  Road,  S.E.,  London. 

EPPS'S  COCOA 

Extract  from  a  Lecture  on  "  Foods  and  their  Values,"  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  &c. — "  If  any  motives  — first,  of  due  regard  for  health,  and 
second,  of  getting  full  food-value  for  money  expended— can  be  said  to  weigh  with 
us  in  choosing  our  foods,  then  I  say  that  Cocoa  (Epps's  being  the  most  nutritious) 
should  be  made  to  replace  tea  and  coffee  without  hesitation.  Cocoa  is  a  food  ;  tea 
and  coffee  are  not  foods.  This  is  the  whole  science  of  the  matter  in  a  nutshell,  and 
he  who  runs  may  read  the  obvious  moral  of  the  story." 

AVONDALE  HOTEL,  LONDON. 

HOTEL     AND  RESTAURANT, 

PICCADILLY. 
EXCELLENT  CUISINE. 
Piccadilly,  the  Best  Position  in  London. 

From  he  Savoy. 


D   j.  ■  .  f GARIN, 

Propnetors-MU.  J  EUGeNE, 


TORINO  CAFE  RESTAURANT, 

45,  OXFORD  STREET,  45. 

E.  TIRINANZI. 
TABLE  D'HOTE  DINNER  FROM   5   TILL  9. 

Service  A  la  Carte. 
PRIVATE    DINING    ROOMS    FOR  PARTIES. 

Wines,  Spirits,  Beer  and  Cigars  of  the  Best  Quality. 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

(TEMPERANCE), 
FACING  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM, 
GREAT    RUSSELL    STREET,  LONDON. 

This  newly  erected  and  commodious  Hotel  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the 
requirements  of  those  who  desire  all  the  conveniences  and  advantages  of 
the  larger  modern  licensed  hotels  at  moderate  charges.  Passenger  lift. 
Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Bath-rooms  on  every  floor.  Spacious  Dining, 
Drawing,  Writing,  Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms.  All  Floors  Fireproof. 
Perfect  Sanitation.    Night  Porter. 

Full  Tariff  and  Testimonials  post  free  on  application. 

Telegraphic  address :  "  Thackeray,  London."      Proprietor— J.  TRUSLOVE. 

SAYOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Hardens. 


Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day ;  for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  ol 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 


SJL1ZOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace^  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  plays 
during  Dinner  and  Sufifier. 

Managing  ECHFNARD.        Chef  de  Cuisine  :  Maitre  ESCOFFIER. 
GRAND   HOTEL,  ROME, 
Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 


WHAT    TO  EAT, 


AND  AVOID. 

BY  A  MEDICAL  MAN. 


DIET. — Under  this  head  we  will  consider  what  is  the 
best.  Every  man  or  woman  must  be  a  law  unto  them- 
selves as  to  what  to  eat,  drink,  and  avoid.  The  saying, 
"  One  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison,"  is  very 
true,  and  the  time  of  year  and  the  climatic  surroundings 
have  much  to  say  in  the  matter.  In  the  Arctic  regions 
you  can  eat  and  relish  fats  or  fat  mixtures  such  as 
would  be  fatal  to  you  in  the  tropics.  Why  do  our 
countrymen  suffer  so  much  from  liver  complaint?  It  is 
because  our  insular  training  in  the  British  Isles  has 
induced  a  love  for  roast  beef,  spirits,  and  strong  beers, 
and  we  indulge  in  these  with  one  result  :  liver  com- 
plaint. Were  we  only  rational  and  adapted  our  diet  to 
our  surroundings,  we  would  lead  healthier,  happier 
lives.  Were  we  to  a  great  extent  to  shun  animal  food 
we  would  be  healthier. 

The  foregoing  observations  lead  us  up  to  consider 
why  Dr.  Tibbies'  Vi-Cocoa  acts  so  beneficially  on  the 
liver.  Dr.  Tibbies'  Vi-Cocoa  has  in  it  the  four  ingre- 
dients of  a  purely  vegetable  extraction,  and  while  these 
in  combination  act  most  beneficially  on  the  liver,  they 
cannot  in  any  sense  of  the  words  be  either  considered 
drug's  or  medicines.  They  are  neither  more  nor  less 
than  strengthening,  nourishing  restoratives.  They  give 
tone  and  vigour  to  every  organ  of  the  body,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  build  up  the  whole  constitution 
in  a  way  that  has  never  been  done  before.  This  purely 
vegetable  blend  not  only  stimulates  the  liver  to  a  proper 
discharge  of  its  functions,  but  it  builds  up  its  various 
tissues  to  the  highest  pitch  of  efficiency. 

Merit,  and  merit  alone,  is  what  we  claim  for  Dr. 
Tibbies'  Vi-Cocoa,  and  we  are  prepared  to  send  to  any 
reader  who  names  the  "  Saturday  Review  "  a  dainty 
sample  tin  of  Dr.  Tibbies'  Vi-Cocoa,  free  and  post  paid. 
There  is  no  magic  in  all  this.  It  is  a  plain,  honest, 
straightforward  offer.  It  is  done  to  introduce  the 
merits  of  Vi-Cocoa  into  every  home.  Dr.  Tibbies'  Vi- 
Cocoa  as  a  concentrated  form  of  nourishment  and 
vitality  is  invaluable  ;  nay,  more  than  this,  for  to  al 
who  wish  to  face  the  strife  and  battle  of  life  with  great 
endurance  and  more  sustained  exertion,  it  is  absolutely 
indispensable. 

Dr.  Tibbies'  Vi-Cocoa  is  made  up  in  6d.  packets  and 
gd.  and  is.  6d.  tins.  It  can  be  obtained  from  all 
Chemists,  Grocers,  and  Stores,  or  from  Dr.  Tibbies' 
Vi-Cocoa  (Limited),  60,  61,  and  62  Bunhill  Row, 
London,  E.C. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Ace  o'  Hearts  (Charlotte  Pain).    Hurst  &  Blackett.  6s. 

Admiral  Guinea  (Henley  &  Stevenson).    Heinemann.    is.  6d. 

Almanack  and  Encyclopaedia.    News  of  the  World,    is.  td. 

Annual  for  1898,  Klondike.    Diprose  &  Bateman.  is. 

Architecture  :  Modern  (H.  Heathcote  Statham).    Chapman  &  Hall. 

Art  of  Painting  in  the  Queen's  Reign,  The  (A.  G.  Temple).    Chapman  &  Hall. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  The  (November). 

Authoress  of  the  Odyssey,  The  (S.  Butler).    Longmans,  ior.  6d. 

Ballads  of  the  Fleet  (Rennell  Rodd).    Arnold.  6s. 

Ballyho  Bey  (A.  C.  Gunter).    Routledge.    2s.  6d. 

Beaten  at  the  Finish  (G.  T.  Underbill).    Diprose  &  Bateman. 

Breaking  the  Record  (M  Douglas).    Ne'son.  2s. 

British  Colonial  Policy,  A  Short  History  of  (H.  E.  Egerton\    Methuen     12s.  Cd. 

Browning,  E.  B.,  The  Poetical  Works  of.    Smith,  Elder. 

Burdett's  Official  Nursing  Directory  (1S9S).    Scientific  Press. 

By  the  Rise  of  the  River  (Austin  Clare).    Chatto  &  Windus.  6s. 

Byeways  (Robert  Hichens).    Methuen.  6s. 

Caesar  s  Gallic  War  (Book  III.)  (John  Brown).    Blackie.  is. 

Cambridge  Described  and  Illustrjted  (T.  D.  Atkinson).    Macmillan.  21s. 

Canadian  Magazine,  The  (November). 

Church  in  England,  The  (J.  H.  Overton).    2  vols.    Gardner,  Darton.  12s. 
Democracy,  The  Rise  of  (J.  Holland  Rose).  Blackie. 
Dial,  The  (Ricketts  &  Shannon).  Hacon. 
Dolly's  Mansion.    Jarrold.    1  r. 

Donne,  John  (\ugustus  Jessopp.  D.D).    Methuen.    3s.  6d. 

Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Scotland,  The  (Vol.  III.)    (Macgibbon  &  Ross). 

Douglas. 
England  (F.  E.  Co^ke).  Unwin. 

English  Portraits,  Pa-t  7  (W.  Rothenstein\    Richards,    sr.  6rt. 

Express  Messenger,  The  (Warman).    Chatto  &  Windus.    37.  6d. 

Fai-ie  Queene,  Stories  from  the  (J.  W.  Hales).    Gardner,  Darton.  6r. 

Fascinating  Traitor,  A  (Colonel  R  H.  Savage).    Rout'edge.    2s.  6d. 

For  the  Oue-n's  Sake  '  K.  Everett-Green).    Nelson.    2s.  6d. 

France  (Mary  C.  Rowsell).  Unwin. 

Game  Birds  of  North  America  (D.  G.  Elliot).  Suckling. 

Germany  (Kate  F.  Kroecker).  Unwin. 

Grace  Abounding  (John  Bunyan).    Melrose.    2s.  6d. 

Greece,  Old  Tales  from  (A.  Zimniern).  Unwin. 

Greek  Unseens  (E.  Sharwood  Smith).  Blackie. 

Harbutt's  Plastic  Method  (Wm.  Harbutt).    Chapman  &  Hall. 

His  Grace  of  Osmonde  (F.  H.  Burnett).    Warne.  6s. 

How  to  Draw  from  Models  (VV.  E.  Sparkes).  Cassell. 

Illustrated  Record  of  the  Retrospective  Exhibition  held  at  South  Kensington 

(J.  Fisher).    Chapman  &  Hall.  2ir. 
In  Summer  Isles  (Burton  Dibbs).    Heinemann.    3$.  6d. 
Ireland  (R.  Barry  O'Brien).  Unwin. 
Ireland  (Lionel  lohnson).    Mathews.  5.T. 
Irish  Difficulty,  The  (G.  Mnlloy).    Blackie.  21.6,?". 
King  of  the  Broncos,  The  (Chas.  F.  Lummis).  Scribners. 
Ladies'  Kennel  Journal,  The  (October). 
Light  and  Leaven  (H.  Hensley  Henson).    Methuen.  6s. 
Man  of  the  Moirs,  A  (H.  Sutcliffe).    Kegan  Paul. 
Mankind,  The  History  of.    Part  22  (F.  Ratzel).    Macmillan.  is. 
Marcus  Warwick,  Atheist  (Alice  M.  Dale).    Kegan  Paul. 

Martin,   Sir  James   Ronald,    Inspector-General    (Surgeon-General   Sir  Joseph 

Fayrer).    Innes.  6s. 
Men-of-War  Names  (Captain  Prince  Lnu:s).    Stanford,  fit. 
Military  Vocabulary,  English  and  Russian  (A.  Mears).    Nutt.    3s.  6d. 
Mining  Handbook  (November).    Mathieson.  is. 
Mrs.  John  Fosier  (Charles  Granville).     Heinemann.    v.  6d. 
Monastery,  Twelve  Years  in  a  (I.  McCabeV    Smith,  Elder.    7s.  6d. 
Moore,  Thomas,  The  Poetical  Works  of.   Bliss,  Sands.  3s.  6d. 
Morts  et  Vivants  (A.  Mezieres).  Hachette. 
Music,  13  Pieces.  Enoch. 
My  Pictures  for  the  Academy.    Jarrold.  is. 

Napoleon  I.,  New  Letters  of  (Lady  Mary  Loyd).    Heinemann.  i$s. 

Natalia  (J.  Forsyth  Ingram).  Marshall. 

Old  Harrow  Days  (J.  G.  Cotton  Minchin).    Methuen.  5J. 

Pagan  and  Christian,  The  Mysteries  (S.  Cheetham).    Macmillan.  $s 

Pall  Mall  Maga/uie,  The  (December). 

Physiography  for  Advanced  Students  (A.  T.  Simmons).    Macmillan.    4s.  6d. 

Poems  of  the  Love  and  Pride  of  England  (F.  and  M.  Wedmore).    Ward,  Lock. 

Poems.    By  a  New  Zealander.    Kegan  Paul.  5s. 

Poems  now  First  Collected  (E.  C.  Steadman).    Gay  &  Bird.  6s. 

Quiet  Stories  from  an  Old  Woman's  Garden  (A.  McLean).  Warne. 

Racing  and  Chasing  (A.  E.  T.  Watson).    Longmans.    7s.  6d. 

Railway  Nationalization  (Clement  Edwards).    Methuen.    2s.  6d. 

Renan's  Life  of  Jesus  (W.  G.  Hutchinson).    Scott.    1$.  6d. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (November). 

Rome  (Mary  Ford).  Unwin. 

Sandra  BellonKGeorge  Meredith).    Constable.  6s. 

Scarlet  Letter,  The  (Nathaniel  Havthorne).    Bliss,  Sands.    2t.  td. 

Scotland  (Mrs.  Oliphant).  Unwin. 

Sentimental  Journey,  -V  (Laurence  Sterne).    Bliss,  Sands.    2s.  6d '. 

Sir  Tody  Lion  (S.  R.  Crockett).    Gardner,  Danon.  6s. 

South  Africa,  Impressions  of  (James  Bryce).    Macmillan.  14s. 

Speech  (R.  F.  Brewer)  Dencon. 

Struwelpeter  Junior.   Jarrold.   is.  6d. 

Sunday  Afternoon  Verses  (W.  R.  Nicoll).    Hodder  ft  Co. 

Supernatural  in  Nature,  The  (J.  W.  Reynolds).    Longmans.    35.  6d. 

Theosophical  Review,  The  (November). 

To  the  Angel's  Chair  (John  Thomas).    Hodder.  6s. 

Tortured  Soul,  A  (S.  Darling-Barker).    Roxburghe  Press,    is.  6d. 

Trip  to  Venus,  A  (John  Munro).    Jarrold.    35.  6d.  . 

Tsar's  Gratitude,  A  (Fred  Whishaw).    Longmans.  6s. 

University  and  Other  Sermons  (C.  J.  Vaughan).    Macmillan.  6s. 

Verse  Fancies  (E.  L.  Levetus).    Chapman  &  Hall.  5J. 

Voice,  Speech  and  Gesture  (Campbell,  Brewer,  &  Neville).  Deacon. 

Week  of  Passion,  A  (E.  Jenkins).    Bliss,  Sands.  6s. 

Wellington  Memorial,  The  (Major  A.  Griffiths).    Allen.    12s.  6d. 

Westralian  Mining  Manual  (G.  B.  Beeman).  Mathieson. 

Window  in  Lincoln's  Inn  (Addison  M'Leod).    Kegan  Paul.  55". 

With  Nature  and  a  Camera  (R.  Kearton).    Cassell.  21s. 

Wreck  of  the  "  Grosvenor,"  The  (W.  C.  Russell).    Sampson  Low.  6d. 


'pHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom   £\    8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World    I  10  4 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening's  mail. 


Wm.  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 

STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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FIVE      REMARKABLE  NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED  BY  MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD. 

Noiv  ready  at  all  Libraries  and 
Booksellers. 

THE   KING   WITH   TWO   FACES.  By 

M.  E.  Coleridge,  Author  of  "  The  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus." 
Cloth,  6s. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  stories  that  we  have  read  for  many  a  day. 

 Gustavus  is  throughout  a  magnificent  figure  It  is  a  bold  thing  to 

say,  but  we  hardly  remember  in  fiction  the  figure  of  a  King  more  finely  drawn. 

 We  desire   to  welcome  this  fascinating  book."—  Westminster  Gazette, 

November  9. 

"  A  remarkable  historical  romance.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ask  for  a  more  ex- 
citing or  better-managed  scene  than  that  which  opens  this  story.  It  is,  in  short, 
one  of  the  cleverest  historical  romances  that  the  recent  run  on  that  form  of  fiction  has 
produced." — Literature,  November  i}. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  STEPHEN  REMARX." 

PAUL   MERCER.     By  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 

James  Adderi.ev,  Author  of  "  Stephen  Remarx."    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
A  TALE  OF  REPENTANCE  AMONG  MILLIONS. 


EY  ELLEN  F.  PINSENT,  AUTHOR  OF  "  JENNY'S  CASE,"  AND 
"  NO  PLACE  FOR  REPENTANCE." 

JOB  HILDRED,  Artist  and  Carpenter.  Cloth. 

3s.  61. 

"  Mrs.  Pinsent  possesses  the  power  of  feeling  with  and  for  her  characters  in  high 
degree,  and  combines  with  it  the  rare  faculty  of  telling  her  story  in  simple  and 

charming  style  This  book  will  greatly  increase  her  reputation." 

Birmingham  Daily  Post,  November  6. 


BY  EDWARD  McNULTY,  AUTHOR  OF  "  MISTHER  O'RYAN." 

THE  SON  OF  A  PEASANT.     Cloth,  6s. 

"A  remarkably  clever  representation  of  Irish  life  The  dialogue  is  racy  of 

the  soil  A  work  of  ability,  and  it  will  give  keen  enjoyment  to  those  who 

know  and  appreciate  the  Irish  character." — Pali  Mall  Gazette,  October  29. 


NETHERDYKE.  By  R.  J.  Charleton,  Author 

of  "  Newcastle  Town,"  &c.    Cbth,  6s. 
"  The  stirring  times  of  the  '45  are  admirably  chronicled."— Dundee  Advertiser. 
11  The  narrative  of  the  events  is  graphic  and  effective."— Freeman's  Journ  %l. 
"  Will  be  appreciated  by  boys  and  all  lovers  of  stirring  scenes." 

Eastern  Morning  Neivs. 

EDWARD  ARNOLD  :  London  and  New  York. 


"Talking  of  the  illus- 
trated magazines  "brings  us 
to  the 
ever  de- 
lightful 

In  spite  of  the  keen  competi- 
tion, this  still  remains  the 
brightest  and  test  illustrated 
magazine  in  the  language." 

THE  DAILY  NEWS. 


THE 


CHRISTMAS  and  DECEMBER 
HARPER  READY  NOVEMBER  T. 

forms  the  First  Part  of  the  iNev 
Volume.    Price  One  Shilling ;  o 
post  free  to  any  address,  15/-  a  yea 


HARPER  and  BROTHERS,  London  and  New  York. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


MR.  Wl,  HEINEMANN'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


A   HISTORY  OF  DANCING 

FROM   THE   EARLIEST  AGES   TO   OUR   OWN  TIMES 

From  the  French  of  GASTON  VUILLIER. 

With  20  Plates  in  Photogravure  and  439  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 

In  1  volume  4to.  36s.  net. 

Also  35  Copies  printed  on  Japanese  Vellum  (containing  3  additional  Plates),  with  a  duplicate  set 
of  the  Plates  on  India  paper  for  framing.  Each  Copy  numbered  and  signed,  Twelve 
Guineas  net.  [Next  week. 

The  History  of  Dancing  is  traced  from  its  dawn  in  Egypt,  throughout  all  its  developments  in  the 
sacred  dances  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  early  Christians,  up  to  the  present  time 
,  of  the  fashionable  shirt  dance.    The  pictorial  and  statuesque  pre5entation  of  the  Art  of  Dancing  by 
ihe  greatest  masters  of  all  times  has  been  put  to  tribute  to  illustrate  the  chronicles  of  that  exquisite 
art. 

NEW  LETTERS  OF  NAPOLEON  I. 

Suppressed  in  the  Collection  published  under  the  auspices  of 
Napoleon  III. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Lady  MARY  LOYD. 

1  vol.  demy  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  15s.  net. 

'  The  TIMES. — "  These  letters  were  seldom  much  to  his  credit,  and  they  are  ail  the  more 
interesting.  .We  see  the  cunning  that  habitually  leavened  his  statecraft,  and  his  shameless 
^indifference  to  truth." 


NEW  NOVELS. 


AN  ALMANAC  OF  TWELVE  SPORTS 

FOR  1898 


By  WILLIAM  NICHOLSON.    With  Lines  by  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

IN  THREE  EDITIONS.  [November  25. 

r.  The  POPULAR  EDITION',  lithographed  in  colours  on  stout  Cartridge  Paper,  2s.  6d. 

2.  The  LIBRARY  EDITION  (Limited),  Lithographed  in  colours  on  Japanese  Vellum  and 
bound  in  cloth,  10s.  6d.  net. 

3.  A  tew  Copies  printed  from  the  Original  Woodblocks,  Hand-coloured  by  the  Artist,  in  vellum 
.Portfolio,  £3  8s.  net  ;  to  be  advanced  to  £12  12s.  net  on  publication. 

AN    ILLUSTRATED  ALPHABET. 

By  WILLIAM  NICHOLSON. 

IN   THREE  EDITIONS. 

1.  The  ORDINARY  EDITION,  Lithographed  in  Colours  on  Cartridge  Paper,  izh  in-  by 
io  in. ,  Picture  Boards,  5s. 

2.  On  Van  Gelder's  Hand-made  Paper,  mounted  on  brown  paper,  cloth,  12s.  6d.  net. 

3.  A  few  Copies  printed  direct  from  the  Woodblocks,  and  Hand-Coloured  by  the  Artist,  each 
jjDesign  mounted  on  Board  in  Vellum  Portfolio,  £21  net. 

The  TIMES. — "Mr.  Nicholson  has  an  amount  of  cleverness  which  is  little  short  of  ama/.ing  ; 
he  will  probably  start  a  fashion,  if  not  found  a  school." 

LITERATURES  OF  THE   WORLD.     Vol.  III.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

HISTORY  OF  MODERN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By 

Edmund  Gosse,  Hon.  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
The  TIMES. — "  It  bears  on  every  page  the  traces  of  genuine  love  for  his  subject,  and  of  a  lively  critical 
intelligence.    Moreover,  it  is  extremely  readable— more  readable,  in  fact,  than  any  other  single  volume  dealing 
with  this  =ame  vast  subject  that  we  can  call  to  mind." 

Vol.  II.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE.    By  Edward 

Dowden,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Oratory  and  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

1       The  ATHEN.EUM, — "'A  history  for  lovers  of  literature  ;  it  gives  us  a  more  sympathetic  notion  of  the 
spirit  of  French  writers  than  any  book  which  has  been  written  in  English.    Certainly  the  best  history  of  French 
literature  in  the  English  language." 
I   The  SA  TUKDAV  REJTEW. — "A  history  of  literature  as  histories  of  literature  should  be  written." 

POEMS  FROM  THE  DIVAN  OF  HAFIZ.    Translated  from 

luf       the  Persian  by  Gertrude  Lowthian  Bell.    1  vol.  5s. 

STUDIES  IN  FRANKNESS.    By  Charles  Whibley,  Author 

of  "A  Book  of  Scoundrels."    With  a  Portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart.    1  vol.  7s.  6d. 

I  SIXTY  YEARS  OF  EMPIRE,  1837-1897  :  a  Review  of  the 

Period.  Contributions  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Mr.  John  Burns,  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell,  Mr.  Lionel 
Johnson,  &c,  and  many  Portraits  and  Diagrams,    i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s.  [Great  Lives  and  Events. 


THE    BETH  BOOK. 

Being  a  Study  from  the  Life  of  Elizabeth 
Caldwell  Maelure,  a  Woman  of  Genius. 

By  SARAH  GRAND, 
Author  of  "  The  Heavenly  Twins. ' 
i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  ST  A  NDARD.— "  The  style  is  simple  and 
direct,  and  the  manner  altogether  is  that  of  a  woman 
who  has  thought  much  and  evidently  felt  much.  It  is 
impossible  to  help  bein^  interested  in  the  book." 

The  YORKSHIRE  POST— "  Only  a  woman  of 
genius  could  have  done  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
tender,  penetrating,  and  impressive  stories  we  have 
read  for  many  a  long  day." 

IN  THE 
PERMANENT  WAY, 

And  other  Stories. 

By    FLORA    ANNIE  STEEL, 
Author  of  "  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters." 
i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  DAILY  MAIL.— "  The  spirit  of  India 
breathes  and  pa'pitates  in  every  line  of  these  stories. 
Mr.  Kipling  perhaps  excepted,  Mrs.  Steel  is  the  only 
living  writer  to  whom  we  can  look  for  such  stirring, 
such  virile,  such  intensely  human  stories  of  India." 

ST.  IVES.     By  R.  L.  Stevenson, 

Author  of  "  The  Ebb-Tide  "  &c.    Second  Edition. 

i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 
The  TIMES.—"  Neither  Stevenson  himself  nor  any 
one  else  has  eiven  us  a  better  example  of  a  dashing 
story,  full  of  life  and  colour  and  interest.  St.  Ives  is  a 
character  who  will  be  treasured  up  in  the  memory 
along  with  David  Balfour  and  A'an  Breck,  even  with 
D  Artagnan  and  the  Musketeers." 

THE     CHRISTIAN.       By  Hall 

Caine.    i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 
Of  this  novel  Ten  Editions,  comprising 
123,000  Copies,  have  been  sold. 

The  SKETCH.  —  "  It  quivers  and  palpitates  with 
passion,  for  even  Mr.  Caine's  bitterest  detractors  can- 
not deny  that  he  is  the  possessor  of  that  rarest  of  all 
gifts — genius." 

MARIETTA'S     MARRIAGE.  By 

W.  E.  Norris,  Author  of  M  The    Dancer  ia 
Yellow  "  &c.    i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 
The  WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE.— tl  Keen  ob- 
servation, delicate  discrimination,   a  pleasant,  quiet 
humour,  rare  power  of  drawing  characters  that  are 
both  absolutely  natural  and  interesting  to  study." 

WHAT  MAISIE  KNEW.   By  Henry 

James,  Author  of  "  The   Spoils  of  Poynton." 

Second  Edition,  i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 
The  DAILY  CHRONICLE '.— "  A  work  of  art,  so 
complex,  so  many-coloured,  so  variously  beautiful  !  It 
is  life -seen,  felt,  understood,  and  interpreted  by  a  rich 
imagination,  by  an  educated  temperament  ;  it  is  a  life 
sung  in  melodious  prose,  and  that,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the 
highest  romance." 

LAST     STUDIES.      By  Hubert 

Crackanthorte,  Author  of  "  Wreckage."  With 
an  Introduction  by  Henrv  James,  and  a  Portrait, 
i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  GADFLY.    By  E.  L.  Voynich. 

i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 
The  .Sr.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE. — "  A  very  strik- 
ingly original  romance,  which  will  hold  the  attention  of 
all  who  read  it,  and  establish  the  author's  reputation  at 
once  for  first-rate  dramatic  ability.  Exciting,  sinister, 
even  terrifying,  we  must  avow  it  to  be  a  work  of  real 
genius." 

THE     FREEDOM     OF  HENRY 

MEREDYTH.  By  M.  Hamilton,  Author  of 
"  McLeod  of  the  Camerons"  &c.  t  vol.  crown 
8vo.  6s. 

The  Or"""  'TR-"  Miss  Hamilton  has  seldom 
written  to  b.  a  r  advantage.  There  is  a  distinctly 
human  note  throughout,  and  the  author  displays  her 
insight  into  everyday  life  and  its  complications." 

THE  GODS  ARRIVE.     By  Annie 

E.  Holdsworth,   Author  of  "Joanna  Traill, 

Spinster."    i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 
The  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.— "Bright,  whole- 
some, and  full  of  life  and  movement.    Miss  Holdsworth 
has,  too,  a  very  witty  style." 

MRS.  JOHN  FOSTER.    Being  the 

Papers  and  Letters  of  John  Foster,  Esq.,  of  Fos- 
terton,  edited  and  arranged  by  his  Great-nephew, 
Martin  Fordyce.  By  Charles  Granville, 
i  vol.  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

IN  SUMMER  ISLES.    By  Burton 

Dibbs.    i  vol.  crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 
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ELLI3T  STOCK'S  NEW  LIST. 

Issued  in  2  vols,  demy,  tnund  in  fine  buckram  cloth,  gilt  top-,  £1  is.  net. 

THE  LIFE  of  MARGUERITE  of  NAVARRE  (Marguerite 

D'ANGOULEME),  Duchesse  il'Alencon  and  de  Berry,  Sister  of  Francis  I. 
of  France,  and  Author  of  the  Heptatncon.  From  numerous  unpublished 
sources,  including  MS.  Documents  in  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale  and  the 
Archives  (iu  Royaume  de  France  ;  also  the  Private  Correspondence  of  Queen 
Marguerite  with  Francis  I.,  &c.    By  Martha  Walker  Freer. 

In  handsome  crown  8vo.  Volumes,  to  be  issued  at  short  intervals,  price  3s.  6d.  net. 

NEW  VOLUME  OP  THE  ANTIQUARY'S  LIBRARY". 


The  Second  Volume  of  the  Series 


ready,  entitled  : — 


SCULPTURED    SIGNS  of    OLD    LONDON.  With 

numerous  Illustrations  by  Philip  Norman,  F.S.A.    With  an  Introduction 

by  Henry  I!.  Wheatley,  F.S.A. 
"  The  book  abounds  with  interesting  facts  and  inferences." — Academy. 
"  A  more  readable  book  than  this  has  not  recently  been  added  to  the  topography 
of  London." — Star. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  POPOLiR  COUNTY" 
HISTOHY  SEKIES. 

In  demy  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d.  ;  roxburghe,  10s.  6d. ;  large  paper  copies, 
21s.  net  each  Vo'ume. 

A  HISTORY   of  CAMBRIDGESHIRE.    By  the  Rev. 

Edward  Conybeake,  Vicar  of  B-irrington,  Cambridge. 
"  An  interesting  volume  of  the  'Popular  County  Histories.'    The  curious  con- 
tinuity of  the  Cymric  population  in  the  Fenland  is  dwelt  on  at  some  length  by  the 
author." — Weekly  Times  and  Echo. 

Cheaper  Edition.      Tastefully  printed  in  8vc,  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 

THE  ANCIENT  LAWS  of  WALES,  Viewed  Especially 

in  Regard  to  the  Light  they  Throw  upon  the  Origin  of  some  English  Insti- 
tutions.    By  the  late  Hubert   Lewis,   B.A.,  of  the   Middle  Temple, 
Formerly  Scholar  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambs.,  Author  of  "  Principles  of 
Conveyancing,"  "  Principles  of  Equity  Drafting,"  and  Editor  of  '  Gold- 
smith's Equity."    Edited  with  a  Preface,  by  J.  E.  Lloyd,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in 
History*  and  Welsh  at  the  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth. 
"  No  small  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Lloyd.    Altogether  'The  Ancient  Laws  of 
Wales  '  must  occupy  a  high  place  in  the  very  scanty  literature  that  deals  with  old 
Welsh  law." — Saturday  Review. 

"  The  author  has  pursued  his  subject  with  a  perseverance  which  at  once  in- 
vites respect  and  encourages  perusal.  Full  of  curious  incidental  matter." — Daily 
News. 

NEW   VOLUMES  OF  VERSE. 
In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5s. 

IN  LONDON  :  and  other  Poems.    By  C.  J.  Shearer, 

Author  of  "A  Family  of  Quality  "and  "On  Heather  Hills." 
11  A  clever  collection  of  poems.    This  book  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  delight 
in  high-class  literature.    Mr.  Shearer  in  his  verses  proves  himself  a  poet  and  a 
scholar."—  Public  Opinion. 

"The  volume  is  a  pleasant  and  attractive  one.  The  style  is  lucid,  simple,  and 
directly  to  the  point. " — Weekly  Sun. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  2s.  6d.  net. 

LAYS  OF  LOVE  AND  LIBERTY.     By   James  A. 

Mackereth. 

"A  love  of  nature  and  humanity  breathes  through  many  of  the  pieces,  some  of 
which  have  no  little  lyrical  sweetness,  while  embodying  delicate  thought." 

Western  Press. 


London  :  ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

A  SERVANT   OF   "JOHN  COMPANY." 

(The  Hon.  Ea-t  India  Company.)  Being  the  Recollections  of  an  Indian 
Official.  By  H.  G.  Keene,  CLE.,  Hon.  M.A.,  Author  of  "Sketches  in 
Indian  Ink,"  &c.  With  Portrait.  Illustrated  by  W.  SIMPSON,  from  the 
Author's  sketches.    Demy  8vo.,  cloth,  12s. 

Contents  :— Posting  Days  in  England  —  Fighting  Fitzgerald — Daniel  O'Connell 
— Reminiscences  of  the  Indian  Mutiny— Duelling  in  the  Army,  and  the  part  the 
late  Prince  Consort  took  in  the  Abolition  of  the  same — Agra — Lord  Canning — Sir 
Henry  Lawrence— Anglo-Indian  Society  in  the  days  of  the  East  India  Company 
—  Lord  Dalhousie—  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot— and  other  well-known  Indian  Officials  ; 
interspersed  with  Original  Stories  and  Anecdotes  of  the  Times,  and  Appendix  on 
the  Present  Troubles  in  India. 


SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS. 


"  Mr.  Keene  has  written  an  instructive  book.  Indian  biographies  are  often 
instructive,  sometimes  inspiring,  but  scarcely  ever  amusing.  Mr.  Keene  is  not  dull. 
This  book  presents  a  novel  view  of  Indian  life.  It  is  the  genial  record  of  a  man  who 
from  boyhood  seems  to  have  been  bent  on  extracting  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
pleasure  from  his  surroundings." — Times. 

"There  is  no  end  to  the  good  things  in  Mr.  Keene's  book.... We  have  little  but 
praise  for  the  volume." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  But  it  is  unfair  to  retail  Mr.  Keene's  plums.  Our  readers  will  find  plenty  more 
in  his  pages,  together  with  a  curious  account  of  duelling  in  India  ;  a  narrative  of  his 
successful  defence  of  his  district  of  Dehra  Dun  against  the  mutineers,  and  his 
courageous  issue  of  paper  money  ;  and  numerous  interesting  details  of  life  and 
manners  in  India  under  the  old  and  new  regime." — Saturday  Reziieiv. 

*»•  To  be  had  at  Mudie's,  Grosvenor  Gallery,  W.  H.  Smith  &Son,  and  the 
other  London  Libraries. 


London  :  V.   T  HACKER  &  CO.,  2  Creed  Lane,  E.C. 

Now  ready.     New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  1,132  pages,  with  upwards 
of  100  Practical  Illustrations,  5s. 

yCdCE,  SPEECH,  and  GESTURE  :  a  Practical  Hand- 

book  to  the  Elocutionary  Art. 
VOICE.    By  Hugh  Campbell,  M.D. 
SPEECH.    By  Robert  F.  Brewer,  B.A. 
GESTURE.    By  Henry  Neville. 

RECITING  and  RECITATIVE.    By  Clifford  Harrison. 

RECITATION  with  MUSIC.    By  F.  Corder,  R.A.M. 

RECITATION— MUSIC.    By  Stanley  Hawley,  A.R.A.M. 
Including  a  New  and  Extensive  Collection  of  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse  (with 
copious  examples  set  to  music)  adapted  for  Recitation,  Reading,  and  Dramatic 
Recital. 

London  :  C.  W.  Deacon  &  Co.,  Charing  Cross  Chambers,  W.C. 
Is  the  best  of  the  many  works  on  the  subject  I  have  seen." — Richahd  Temple. 

\y.  THACKER  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS  &  EXPORTERS, 

2  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.C,  will  be  pleased  to  consider  MSS.  _  in 
General  Literature  with  a  view  to  publication  in  book  form. — Address,  "Publishing 
Department,"  W.  Thacker  &  Co.,  2  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Also  at  Calcutta,  Pombay,  and  Simla.    Established  i8ro. 
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IAWREN3E  &  BULLEN'S  NEW  BOOKS, 


MR.  GEORGE  GISSING'S  NEW  WORK. 

HUMAN  ODDS  and  ENDS.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Mr.  Gi  sing's  observation  is  extraordinarily  minute  and  true." 

Manchester  Guardian. 

MR.  H.  G.  WELLS. 

CERTAIN  PERSONAL  MATTERS.    By  H.  G.  Wells, 

Author  of  "  The  Invisible  Man,"  "  The  War  of  the  Worlds,"  &c.  Crown 
Svo.  3s.  6d. 

"  A  charming  volume." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  SILVER  FOX :  a  Hunting  Novel.   By  Martin  Ross 

and  E.  Q£.  Somerville.    Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 
"  The_  chapters  which  describe  the  final  fox-hunt  in  the  mist,  with  the  uncanny 
and  teirible  adventures  of  Captain  French,  his  wife's  miraculous  escape,  and  her 
rescue  and  denunciation  by  the  peasant  girl,  are  not  merely  thrilling  in  themselves 
but  brilliantly  written."— Spectator. 

WOLFVILLE.     By    Alfred    Henry    Lewis  ("Daft 

Quinn").    Illustrated  by  Frederic  Remington.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  Wolfyille  is  a  western  mining  community,  full  of  personages  more  varied  la 
angularities  and  character  knots  than  Bret  Harte's  gallery,  bat  like  his  in  their 
passions  and  generous  virtues." — Bookman. 

DRAWINGS.    By  Frederic  Remington.    Oblong  folio, 

21s.  net. 

*sis  Spirited  Sketches  of  life  in  the  Far  West. 

HANDLEY  CROSS.    With  Leech's  Illustrations.    2  vols. 

small  8vo.  2s. 

14  It  is  a  safe  prophecy  that  the  new  edition  will  find  warm  appreciation." 

Sportsm  an. 

FOOTBALL.     By  A.  Budd  and  C.  B.  Fry,  with  Contri- 

butions  by  T.  A.  Cook  and  B.  F.  Robinson.  Illustrated.  Crown  Svoi 
paper  covers,  6d.  ;  cloth,  is. 


COARSE  FISH 

Crown  8vo.  5s. 

SEA  FISH. 

8vo.  5s. 


THE    ANGLER'S  LIBRARY. 

By  C.  H.  Wheeley. 


By  F.  G.  Aflalo. 


Illustrated. 
Illustrated.  Crown 


London  :  LAWRENCE  &  BULLEN,  Limited, 
16  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


G,  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS'  BOOKS. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


THE  DUNGEONS  OF  OLD  PARIS. 

By  TIGHE  HOPKINS, 

Author  of  "  Lady  Bonnie's  Secret." 
Illustrated.    Demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 


JOHN  MARMADUKE.    By  Samuel  Harden  Church, 

Author  of  "  Oliver  Cro.nwell :  a  History."  Illustrated  by  A.  G.  Reii  hart. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

RELIGIONS  Of   PRIMITIVE    PEOPLES  :  being  the 

Second  Series  of  American  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Religions,  1896-1897. 
By  Daniel  G.  Erinton,  M.  A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Archa-ology 
and  Linguistics  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Uniform  with  Rhj 'S* 
Davids'  "  Buddhism."    Evo.  cloth,  6s. 

NIPPUR  ;    or,   Explorations  and    Adventures  on  the 

Euphrates.  The  Narrative  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Expedition  to 
Babylonia  in  the  Years  1889-1800.  By  John  Punnett  Peters,  Ph.D., 
D.Sc,  D.D.,  Director  of  the  Expedition.  With  about  100  Illustrations  and 
Plans,  and  with  New  Maps  of  the  Euphrates  Valley,  and  the  Ruin  Sites  of 
Babylonia.    2  vols.  Svo.  gilt  top,  12s.  6d.  each. 

BURNS.— THE  AYRSHIRE  HOMES  and  HAUNTS  of. 

By  Henry  C.  Shelley.  With  26  Illustrations  from  Photographs  by 
the  Author.    i6mo.  cloth  extra,  5s. 


24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.  :  and  NEW  YORK. 
"ROOKS. — HATCH  ARDS,    Booksellers    to    the  Queen, 

JJ  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &c.  New  Choice  Binding* 
for  Presents.    Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTION'S 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRAN 

Telegraphic  Address:  "BOOKMEN,  LONDON."   Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 
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SOCIETY  FOE 
PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

HISTORICAL  CHURCH  ATLAS.    Illustrating  the  His- 

tory  of  Eastern  and  Western  Christendom  until  the  Reformation,  and  that  of 
the  Anglican  Communion  until  the  present  day.     By  Edmund  McClure, 
M  A.    Containing  18  coloured  Maps,  besides  50  Maps  in  the  text.  4to. 
cloth  boards,  leather  back,  i5s. 
This   Atlas   is  intended  to    a.csntuate   some    of   tha   main   features  of  the 
Church's  expansion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  briefly  the  interdependence  of 
ecclesiastical  and  secular  history.    The  information  given  on  the  maps  has  been 
necessarily  limited  by  their  size  and  number,  but  the  main  features  of  the  spread  of 
the  Christian  faith  have  been,  it  is  hoped,  broadly  traced,  and  the  allied  changes  111 
political  g-eography  sufficiently  depicted. 

THEODORE   and   WILFRITH  :  Lectures  delivered  in 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  December,  1896.    By  the  Right  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne, 
D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Bristol.     Small  post  8vo.  with  several  Illustra- 
tions, cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 
"  The  Bishop's  polemic  is  sturdy  in  argument,  but  scrupulously  temperite  in  tone, 

and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  he  illustrates  his  thesis  with  great  ecclesiastical  and 

archaeological  learning." — Times  (September  17). 

THE  ANCIENT  HEBREW  TRADITION  as  ILLUS- 

TRATED  by  the  MONUMENTS.    A  Protest  against  the  Modern  School 
of  Old  Testament  Criticism.     By  Dr.  Fritz  Hommel,  Professor  of  the 
Semitic  Languages  in  the  University  of  Munich.     Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Edmund  McClure,  M.A.,  and  Leonard  Crossle.    With  Map. 
Large  post  8vo.  buckram  boards,  =;s. 
11  Under  the  weight  of  Dr.  Hommel's  cumulative  evidence  the  latest  fortress  of 
the  '  Higher  Criticism '  will  have  to  be  promptly  evacuated  or  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion.   The  book  has   been  admirably  translated   by   Mr.  McClure  and  his 
coadjutor." — Daily  Chronicle. 

11  We  are  profoundly  grateful  to  Dr.  Hommel  for  work  whose  results  will  do  much 
to  reassure  many  a  timid  and  distressed  believer." — Record. 

'*  We  can  recommend  Dr.  Hommel's  well-argued  and  deeply  interesting  book  to 
the  careful  consideration  of  all  Biblical  students." — Oxford  Review, 

THE  STRUGGLE  of  the  NATIONS  :  Egypt,  Syria, 

and  ASSYRIA.     By  Professor  Maspero.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  Professor 
Sayce.    Translated  by  M.  L.  McClure.   With  Maps,  Three  Coloured  Plates, 
and  over  400  Illustrations.    Demy  410.  (approximately),  cloth,  bevelled  boards, 
25s.  ;  half-morocco  (bound  by  Riviere),  50s. 
This  is  a  companion  volume  to  "  The  Dawn  of  Civilization,"  and  contains  the 
History  of  the  Ancient  Peoples  of  the  East  from  the  XlVth  Egyptian  Dynasty  to 
the  end  of  the  Ramesside  period.     This  interval  covers  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt  and  their  Exodus  therefrom.     The  recent  discovery  of  an  Egyptian  Stele 
mentioning  the  Israelites  gives  special  interest  to  this  volume,  where  the  matter  is 
discussed  with  his  usual  acumen  by  the  Author. 

"The  translation  byM.L.  McClure  is  in  both  cases  excellent.  Professor  Maspero's 
presentation  of  the  new  learning  is  at  once  eminently  popular  and  attractive." 

Times. 

"  The  author  has  throughout  attempted  to  reproduce  for  us  the  daily  life  of  the 
various  peoples  of  whom  he  treats,  and  in  this  he  has  succeeded  admirably." 

A  cademy. 

THE  DAWN  of  CIVILIZATION  (EGYPT  and  CHAL- 

D^EA).  New  and  Revised  Edition.  By  Professor  Maspero.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Professor  Sayce.  Translated  by  M.  L.  McClure.  With  Map  and 
over  470  Illustrations,  including  3  Coloured  Plates.  Demy  4to.  (approxi- 
mately), cloth,  bevelled  boards,  24s.  ;  half-morocco  (bound  by  Riviere),  48s. 
*£*  Professor  Maspero,  by  using  the  result  of  the  most  recent  researches  in  Egypt 
and  Mesopotamia,  has  brought  this  new  edition  up  to  the  latest  date. 

CHRISTIAN   CHURCH  in  these  ISLANDS  (The) 

BEFORE  the  COMING  of  AUGUSTINE.  By  the  Right  Rev.  G.  F. 
Browne,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Bristol.   Post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  is.  6d. 

AUGUSTINE  and  his  COMPANIONS.    By  the  Right 

Rev.  G.  F.  Browne,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Bristol.  Small  post  8vo.  cloth 
boards,  2s. 

CONVERSION  of  the  HEPTARCHY,  The.    By  the 

Right  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Bristol.  Small  post 
8vo.  with  several  Illustrations;  cloth  boards,  3s. 

SIDE  LIGHTS  on  CHURCH  HISTORY :  the  Liturgy 

and  Ritual  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Church.  By  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Warren,  B.D., 
F.S.A.    Demy  8vo.  cloth  boards,  5s. 

CHRISTIAN  LIFE  in  SONG.    (Te  Deum  Laudamus.) 

The  SONG  and  the  SINGERS.  By  the  late  Mrs.  Rundle  Charles. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.  [in  the  j>ress. 

THE  BIBLE  in  the  LIGHT  of  TO-DAY.    By  the 

Rev.  Charles  Croslegh,  D.D.    Demy  8vo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 

HANDY  BOOK  (A)  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND. 

By  the  Rev.  Edwaed  L.  Cutts,  D.D.  New  and  Improved  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 

THE    MESSAGE    of   PEACE,   and  other  Christmas 

Sermons.  By  the  late  R.  W.  Church,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  Crown  8vo.  on 
Hand-made  Paper,  top  edges  gilt,  buckram  boards,  2S.  6d.  ;  imitation  crushed 
morocco,  7s.  6d. 

BIBLE  PLACES  ;  or,  the  Topography  of  the  Holy  Land. 

A  Succinct  Account  of  all  the  Places,  Rivers,  and  Mountains  of  the  Land  of 
Israel  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  so  far  as  they  have  been  identified  ;  together 
with  their  Modern  Names  and  Historical  References.  By  the  Rev.  Canon 
H.  B.  Tristram,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  New  Edition,  brought  up  to  date. 
With  Map.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 

VERSES.    By  Christina  G.  Rossetti.    Reprinted  from 

"Called  to  be  Saints,"  "Time  Flies,"  and  "The  Face  of  the  Deep." 
Small  post  8vo.  printed  in  red  and  black  on  Hand-made  Paper,  buckram, 
top  edge  gilt,  3s.  6d.  ;  limp  roan,  5s. ;    limp  morocco,  7s.  6d. 

THE  FACE  Of  the  DEEP  :  a  Devotional  Commentary 

on  the  Apocalypse.  By  Christina  G.  Rossetti,  Author  of  "Time  Flies," 
&c.    Demy  8vo.  cloth  boards,  7s.  6d. 

THE  ROMANCE  of  SCIENCE  :  the  Machinery  of  the 

Universe.  Mechanical  Conceptions  of  Physical  Phenomena.  By  A.  E. 
Dolbear,  A.B.,  A.M.,  M.E.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy, 
Tuft's  College,  Mass.  Small  post  8vo.  with  several  diagrams,  cloth  boards,  2s. 


London  :  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  ;  43  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
Brighton  :  129  North  Street. 


THE  OCEANA  CONSOLIDATED  COMPANY, 

limited, 

Announce  that  the  Receipts  of  the  COMPANHIA  DE  MOCAMBIQUE  for  the 
month  of  July  last  amounted  to  ^5,436.    The  expenditure  for  the  same  period 
amounted  to  ,£7,814,  besides  which  .£6,543  was  expended  on  public  works. 
The  Beira  Customs  Receipts  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  ,66,980. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803.-1  Old  Broad  St.  E.C. ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  &  47  Chancery 
Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  £.1, 200.000.  Paid-up,  ,£300,000.  Total  Funds 
over  £1, 500,000.  E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


SUN    INSURANCE  OFFICE. 

■  ■  Founded  1710. 

Head  Office  :  63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 
London  Branches  : 

60  Charing  Cross  ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane  ;  42  Mincing  Lane,  E.C. 
THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Sum  Insured  in  1896,  £388,952,800. 


PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS      ....  £27,000,000. 


AUSTRALIA,  HEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

■*-»  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH.  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

■   1  F-  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

Managers.    \  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON,  &  CO.  /   Fenchurch  Avenue.  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


UNION  LINE. 

ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOLD  AND 
DIAMOND  FIELDS. 
WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  SOUTHAMPTON. 
Free  Railway  Tickets  by  Union  Expresses  London  to  Southampton. 
Cheap  Tickets  for  passengers'  friends.       Return  Tickets  to  all  Ports. 
Apply  to  the  UNION  STEAM  SHIP  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  r4  Cockspur  Street, 
London,  S.W.  ;  and 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  HOUSE,  94-8  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C. 


WOMEN'S  TRADES'  UNION  LEAGUE. 

Established  by  MRS.  PATERSON  in  1874. 
Office  : 

CLUB  UNION  BUILDINGS,  CLERKENWELL  ROAD,  E.C. 

Open  daily  from  10  to  I.    Also  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Fridays, 
8  to  10  p.m. 


Chairman  :  Miss  F.  ROUTLEDGE,  B.A. 
Hon.  Sec.  :   Miss  GERTRUDE  TUCKWELL. 
Secretary :  Miss  WILSON. 
Organizers:  Mrs.  MARLAND-BRODIE,  Miss  BARRY. 
Treasurer :  Miss  MONCK. 


Membership  of  the  League  consists  in  paying  an  annual  subscription 
to  the  funds  of  the  Society.  These  funds  are  applied  to  office  ex- 
penses and  the  promotion  of  organization  among  women,  to  watching 
Legislation,  and  to  social  work. 


OBJECTS. 

A.  ORGANIZATION.     On  invitation  from  affiliated  Societies  or 

Trades  Councils,  the  League  sends  organizers  to  any  London  or 
provincial  district  to  form  new,  or  strengthen  existing,  Trades 
Unions. 

B.  LEGISLATION.    The  League  has  a  membership  of  over  20,000 

women  Trade-Unionists,  and  acts  as  their  agent  in  making  repre- 
sentations to  Government  authorities  or  Parliamentary  Committees 
with  regard  to  their  legislative  requirements.  Complaints  as  to 
grievances  and  breaches  of  Factory  and  Public  Health  Legislation 
are  investigated  by  the  League,  and  referred  to  the  proper  quarters, 
over  100  having  been  dealt  with  last  year  in  this  way. 

C.  SOCIAL  WORK.    The  League  arranges  entertainments  and  forms 

clubs  among  working  women.  The  Paterson  Working  Girls'  Club 
meets  weekly  at  the^League  Offices,  which  are  also  a  house  of  call 
for  women  for  purposes  of  inquiry,  complaint,  and  information. 
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Johannesburg  Consolidated  Investment  Co.,  Lim. 


JOHANNESBURG   AND  LONDON. 


CAPITAL    -      -  £2,750,000. 


DIRECTORS. 


WOOLF  JOEL,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Sir  JAMES  SIVEWRIGHT, 

K  C.M.G. 
S.  B.  JOEL,  Esq. 
H.  S.  CALDEOOTT,  Esq. 
J.  FRIEDLANDER,  Esq. 
CHARLES  MARX,  Esq. 
H.  WALTER,  Esq. 


Sir  W.  LAWRENCE  YOUNG,  Bart., 
Managing  Director.  England. 

Rir  CHARLES  JESSEL,  Bart. 

HENRY  BARNATO,  Esq. 

HENRY  0.  BUOKNALL,  Esq. 

ISAAC  LEWIS,  Esq, 

JOHN  PADDON,  Esq. 

Hon.  J.  TU'DHOPE,  General 
Manager. 


Joint  Managers  in  Johannesburg. 
J.  A.  HAMILTON,  Financial.     |     HAROLD  F.  STRANGE,  Mining 


Consulting  Engineer.— G.  W.  STARR. 
Surveyor.-R.  PizziGHELLi. 
Johannesburg  Secretary.—  H.  M.  NOBLE,  Acting 
London  Secretary.— THOS.  HONEY. 
Johannesburg  Offices.— Colonnade  Buildings. 
London  Offices.— 10  and  11  Austin  Friars. 
Paris  Agents. 
The  London,  Paris,  Financial  and  Mining  Corporation,  Limited. 


REPORT    OF    THE  DIRECTORS, 

Submitted  to  the  Shareholders  at  a  Meeting  held  in  the  Board  Room,  Colonnade 
Buildings,  Fox  Street,  Johannesburg,  on  Wednesday,  October  13,  1897,  at  3  p.m. 


The  Directors  submit  herewith  the  Balance  Sheet  "and  Profit  and  Loss 
Account  of  the  Company  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1897,  showing  a  balance  of 
profit,  including  the  amount  carried  from  last  account  aud  £250,003  taken  from 
the  Income  Reserve  Account,  of  £978,263  19s.  9./.  This  amount  the  Directors 
recommend  to  he  distributed  as  follows :  £600,000  to  ba  carried  to  the  Reserve 
Fund  ;  £268,231  2s.  to  be  used  to  pay  a  Dividend  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  issued 
Capital  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1897  ;  and  the  balance  of  £110,023  17s.  9i.  to 
be  carried  forward. 

During  the  past  financial  year  a  great  depreciation  has  taken  place  in  the 
mirket  values  of  the  Stocks  and  Shares  of  gold-mining  companies  in  the 
Transvaal.  The  Directors,  in  dealing  with  this  depreciation,  have  thought  it 
prudent  to  write  down  the  values  of  the  Share  investments  of  this  Company  to 
a  price  which  in  most  cases  is  below  the  market  value  on  June  30  last.  The 
amount  of  depreciation  that  has  thus  been  written  off  is  £785.031  III.  IK.  To 
partly  meet  this  exceptional  shrinkage  the  sum  of  £233,000  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Income  Reserve  Account  to  the  credit  of  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account ; 
and  as  the  former  fund  was  created  out  of  the  increased  market  values  of  the 
Share  assets  of  the  Company  over  cjstat  June  30,  1393,  it  is  in  order  that  it 
should  no  »  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  Directors  are  of  opinion  t  .at,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  adverse 
circumstances  of  the  time,  the  stagnation  of  business,  and  the  disturbed  state 
of  political  affairs,  the  results  of  the  working  of  the  Company  during  the  past 
year  have  been  by  no  means  unsatisfactory,  and  augur  well  for  its  f  u'ure  success. 
The  revenue  from  dividends,  rents,  and  other  permanent  sources  of  profit  is 
largely  increased,  and  it  is  coufideutly  expected  that  it  will  be  steadily 
augmented  year  by  year  as  the  large  asset;  which  the  Company  possess  are 
more  fully  developed,  and  the  important  mines  in  which  it  is  interested  which 
have  not  been  crushing  during  a  portion  of  the  past  year,  owing  to  necessary 
work,  such  as  the  Balmoral,  Glcncairn,  Rietfonteiu  A,  Rietfootein  Estate,  and 
others,  again  appear  on  the  list  of  producers.  The  working  expenses  are  very 
carefully  watched  both  at  Johannesburg  and  London,  and  every  effort  is  made 
to  keep  such  expenses  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  the  efficient  working  of  the 
business. 

The  premium  received  on  the  issue  of  200,322  Shares  during  the  year,  200,030 
of  which  were  guaranteed  by  Messrs.  Barnato  Brothers  at  £3  15s.  per  Share,  and 
amounting  to  £553,935,  appears  in  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  and  the  whole 
of  this,  aud  nearly  £53,000  in  addition,  it  is  proposed  to  add  to  the  reserve  fund. 
This  fund  at  present  amounts  to  £403,0^0,  and  by  the  proposed  transfer  of 
£600,000  from  profit  and  loss  it  will  be  increased  to  the  satisfactory  total  of 
£1,000,000  sterling.  At  the  general  meeting  in  September  of  last  year  it  was 
foreshadowed  that  the  reserve  fund  would  be  increased  to  £1,630,030.  but  the 
heavy  d-preciation  above  referred  to  had  not  then  taken  place.  The  Directors 
do  not  think  it  desirable  to  take  into  account  the  large  surplus  in  the  market 
value  oi  the  Real  Estates  of  the  Company  over  ost,  in  order  to  increase  the 
reserve  fund  beyond  the  £1,000,000  proposed,  as  it  would  only  augment  the  fund 
at  the  expense  of  the  future  dividend-earning  capacity  of  the  Company. 

The  total  authorised  Capital  is  £2,750,003,  of  which  2,632,311  Shares  are 
issued,  leaving  a  balance  of  67,653  Shares,  of  which  15,235  are  reserve  Shares. 
The  balance  of  Shares  which  were  to  have  been  utilised  by  being  exchanged  for 
the  shares  of  the  Johannesburg  Building  Estate  Syndicate,  the  Market  Con- 
cession and  Buildings  Company,  the  Central  Commercial  Building  Company, 
and  the  Houghton  Estate  and  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited,  have  not  been 
needed  for  this  purpose,  owing  to  cash  having  been  paid  instead,  as  desired  by 
the  shareholders  in  such  companies,  and  the  Directors  ask  you  to  pass  a  resolution 
enabling  them  to  treat  those  unissued  Shires  also  as  reserve  Shares,  and  to  issue 
them  as  and  when  it  is,  in  their  opinion,  de-irable  to  do  so. 

The  completion  of  the  purchase  of  the  Berea  and  Doornfontein  Estates  from 
the  Johannesburg  Waterworks  Estate  and  Exploration  Company,  of  the  Feoville 
Estate  from  the  Johannesburg  Builling  and  Estate  Syndicate,  and  of  the 
Houghton  Estate  from  the  Houghton  Estate  and  the  G.  M.  Company,  has  been 
satisfactorily  concluded.  The  various  Estates  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Company,  and  will,  no  doubt,  prove  to  be  some  of  its  most  valuable  assets. 
These  estates  are  situated  ill  the  most  healthy  and  salubrious  pirts  of  Johannes- 
burg, and  are  favourably  placed  for  residential  purposes.  They  are  already  the 
most  favoured  suburbs  of  Johannesburg,  and  every  attention  will  be  given  to 
their  further  development. 

The  Town  Properties  in  London  and  Johannesburg  consist  of  blocks  of 
ground  and  buildings  containing  shops  and  suites  of  offices  which  are  situated 
in  the  business  parts  of  the  town,  also  artisans'  dwellings,  warehouses,  &c,  and 
much  is  being  done  and  has  been  done  to  increase  their  value.  Old  buildings 
have  been  pulled  down  and  rebuilt,  thus  increasing  the  revenue  from  the  rentals, 
and  the  sites,  being  in  the  main  streets  of  Johannesburg,  while  of  small  original 
cost,  are  now  of  great  value.  A  new  hotel,  which  was  much  needed,  is  in  course 
of  erection,  also  a  new  theatre,  for  the  letting  of  both  of  which  negotiations 
are  now  in  progress.  On  another  blcck  large  offices  are  being  built,  and  no 
opportunity  is  lost  of  carefully  fostering  and  developing  this  branch  of  the 
Company's  business.  The  value  at  which  these  properties  stand  in  the  books  is 
£319,500,  exclusive  of  the  Loudon  property,  which  cost  £36,446 ;  but  they  are 
worth  considerably  more,  having  been  valued  a  year  ago  by  a  sworn  appraiser 
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and  valuator  at  £323,400,  since  when  over  £103,030  has  been  spent  upon  them, 
and  the  value  wid,  no  doubt,  be  increased  later  on. 

In  London  the  handsome  new  offices  erected  on  the  Company's  valuable  free- 
hold site  in  Austin  Friars  have  now  been  completed,  at  a  cost  of  £36,446  14s.  5</., 
and  the  Company  is  in  possession.  It  is  admittel  on  all  sides  that  these  are 
some  of  the  handsomest  and  lightest  offices  iu  the  City  of  London,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  revenue  derived  from  the  buildings  will  amply  remunerate 
the  outlay  of  capital.  Most  of  the  offices  are  already  let,  and  negotiations  for 
the  letting  of  the  rest  are  proceeding. 

Plans  of  Johannesburg  and  suburbs,  and  of  the  town  of  Johannesburg,  also 
of  the  town  and  suburbs  of  Delagoa  Bay,  showing  the  properties  owned  by  this 
Company,  or  in  which  it  is  largely  interested,  with  reproductions  of  photographs 
of  its  principal  buildings  and  views  on  its  estates,  are  attached  to  the  Report  for 
the  inform  ition  of  Shareholders. 

Although  the  Directors  do  not  think  it  expedient  for  obvious  reasons  to  give 
a  schedule  of  all  th  e  Company's  share  investments,  they  would  like  to  state  that 
the  Company  has  large  sums  invested  in  the  De  Beers  Consolidated,  Jagers- 
fonteiu.  New  Primrose,  Giencairn,  Giusberg,  New  Rietfontein,  and  Barnato 
Consolidated  Mines,  in  the  Johannesburg  Waterworks  Company,  and  the 
Johannesburg  Municipal  Loans.  The  Company  has  also  large  holdings  in  such 
dividend-paying  industrial  and  building  companies'  shares  as  the  South  African 
Breweries,  Market  Concession  and  Buildings,  Central  Commercial  Buildings,  and 
Bettelheim  Buildings.  It  has  many  valuable  options  and  interests  in  mining 
companies  and  properties  on  the  Randt,  and  in  the  Klerksdorp,  Heidelberg,  and 
other  districts,  and  also  large  and  valuable  holdings  in  Delagoa  Bay  aud  Cape 
Colony. 

The  Company  act  as  agents  in  London  and  Johannesburg  for  gold-mining 
and  other  companies,  from  which  a  considerable  revenue  is  derived,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  increased  as  future  prosperity  goes  on.  Its  shipments  of  gold  from 
Johannesburg  during  the  year  amounted  to  over  £750,030  in  value,  and  are  now 
at  the  rate  of  £1,200,030  a  year,  and  increasing. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  apart  from  its  investments  in  shares  and  in 
advances  to  gold-miuing  and  other  companies,  this  Company  has  large  and 
varied  interests  both  in  South  Africa  and  London,  Loans  on  mortgages, 
advances  on  market  securities,  aud  all  financial  business  is  transacted,  including 
the  receiving  of  fixed  deposits  ;  and,  with  the  development  and  improvement  of 
its  large  and  valuable  real  estate  properties,  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that 
with  more  prosperous  times  both  the  fixed  revenue  of  the  Company  and  its 
ordinary  business  will  be  very  largely  increased. 

It  is  with  great  and  sincere  regret  that  the  Directors  have  to  report  to  the 
Shareholders  the  sal  and  untimely  death  of  the  Chairman  and  founder  of  the 
Company,  Mr.  B.  L  Barnato.  The  loss  of  his  advice  and  assistance,  and  also  of 
his  great  business  experience,  which  was  ever  at  the  service  of  the  Directors, 
is  a  very  great  one.  It  was  to  his  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Company  and 
his  unfailing  zeal  in  fostering  its  business,  that  a  great  measure  of  the 
Company's  success  in  the  past  is  due,  whilst  the  acquisition  of  the  large  estates 
before  mentioned,  on  such  favourable  terms,  was  only  carried  through  by  his 
shrewd  foresight  aud  great  tact  in  arranging  the  complicated  business.  His 
loss  is  a  great  one,  and  difficult  to  replace,  and  the  Directors  are  confident  that 
the  Shareholders  will  join  with  them  in  expressing  their  deep  sympathy  with  the 
family  and  relations.  Mr.  Woolf  Joel  (the  nephew  of  Mr.  Barnato  and  a  partner 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Barnato  Brothers)  has  been  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Company,  and  will  devote  mosr.  of  his  time  and  interest  to  the  management  of 
its  aff  lirs.  Mr.  S.  B.  Joel  will  continue  to  act  as  Chairman  of  the  Company  in 
Johannesburg. 

The  Board  propose  to  recommend  to  the  Shareholders  that  the  members  of 
the  London  Cjrnmitt-'e  be  made  full  members  of  the  Board,  and  a  re  olution  to 
that  effect  will  be  submitted  to  an  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee at  a  later  date.  These  gentlemen  will,  as  heretofore,  continue  to  form  a 
Committee  of  the  Board  with  power  to  deal  with  all  its  business  in  London,  and 
will  be  in  close  touch  with  their  colleagues  in  Johannesburg,  and  share  their 
responsibilities.  As  the  number  of  Directors  will  necessarily  be  limited,  Mr.  W. 
Garland  Soper  will  not  take  up  his  position  as  a  member  of  the  Board,  as  he  was 
to  have  done,  iu  the  interests  of  the  Johannesburg  Waterworks  shareholders; 
several  Directors  of  that  Company  are  already  Directors  of  this  Company,  and  it 
is  not  necessary  for  them  to  have  another  representative  on  this  Board. 

The  Directors  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  during  the  last  year  Sir 
Charles  Jessel,  Bart.,  has  joined  the  London  Committee  ;  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
John  Stroyan  was  unable  to  take  up  his  position  on  the  Committee  last  year, 
and  therefore  his  appointment  has  lapsed.  During  the  year  Sir  W.  L.  Young, 
Bart.,  the  Managing  Director  in  London,  visited  South  Africa,  and  was  most 
favourably  impressed  by  the  extent  and  value  of  the  Company's  assets. 

Iu  conclusion,  the  Board  feel  that  they  must  acknowledge  the  valuable  set- 
vices  of  the  Managers  and  Staff  both  at  Johannesburg  and  London. 

Messrs.  J.  P.  O'Reilly  and  John  Muuro,  and  Messrs.  Chatteris,  Nicholls  and 
Co.,  the  Company's  Auditors  in  Johannesburg  and  London  respectively,  retire 
from  office,  but,  being  eligible,  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

H.  M.  NOBLE,  Acting-Secretary^ 
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JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  CO.,  UNI. 

(COITTIlsrUED). 


BALANCE    SHEET    AS    AT    JUNE    30,  1897. 


Capital   

Less  unissued  Shares 


CAPITAL  AND  LIABILITIES. 

  ...  £2,751,000  0 

  67,653  0 


Reserve  Fund   ,      ...  ... 

Money  on  Deposit — 

Messrs.  Barnato  Brothers   

Other  Deposits  

Bills  payable  and  other  Liabilities   

South  African  Trust  and  Finance  Company, 
Limited  (for  balance  of  purchase  price  of 
assets,  in  suspense)   

Balance  Profit  and  Loss  , 


0 
0 

-  £2,632.341 
400,000 


415.410  19 
385,365  19 


800.777  19 
562,102  3 


67  630  6 
978,233  19 


£5,481,115   8  3 


ASSETS. 

Cash  on  hand  ard  at  Bankers'   

Loans  on  Market  Securities  in  London  and  Johannesburg  ... 

Loans  to  Mining  Companies  ...   

Loans  on  Bonds  on  Real  Estate   

Sundry  Debtors  

Investments  in  Real  Estate   

Investments  in  Ground  Rents   

Investments  iu  Mining  Properties  

Investments  in  Stocks  and  Shares,  including  Municipal  Bonds, 
and  Shares  in  Mining,  Industrial,  and  other  undertakings  ... 

Johannesburg  Consolidated  Investment  Company,  Limited — 
15  003  issued  Shares  to  be  delivered  to  the  South  African 
Trust  and  Fimnee  Company,  Limited,  as  part  of  Balance  of 
Purchase  Price  of  Assets  per  contra   

Redemption  of  Pounders'  Shares  Account  

Machinery  and  Mining  Requirements  in  stock  and  in  transit ... 

Office  Furniture,  Fittings,  and  Instruments   


£230,898  6  2 

148,326   1  4 

1,106,342  19  7 

41,547  10  9 

102,050  12  4 

761,227  11  11 

100,094   0  0 

106,653  13  6 


2,777  875  16  3 


37,500  0  0 

33,000  0  0 

12,762  13  3 

2,836  3  2 


£5,431,115   8  3 


APPROPRIATION  ACCOUNT  (of  Balance  from  last  Financial  Year). 


Dr. 

To  Dividend  No.  5  to  Shareholders  registered  on  June  30, 1896  ...  £73,810 

„  Transferred  to  Income  Reserve  Account   250,000 

„  Bonus  to  Eirec'ors,  voted  at  General  Meeting,  September  28, 

1896    3,000 

Balance  cairied  to  this  veer's  Accounts,  as  below    78,683 


£411,433  3  7 


By  Balance  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account  carried  forward 
June  30, 189S   


Cr. 

at 

...  £411,436 


3  7 


£411  486  3 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT,  JULY  1,  1896,  to  JUNE  30,  1897. 


To  Directors'  Fees   , 

„  Salaries,  including  Auditors'  Fees   

„  Interest  and  Exchange  Paid   

„  Establishment    Charges,    including    Rent     and  Taxes, 

Insurance,  Law  Costs,  Cables,  Stationery,  Printing,  and 

Advertising   

„  Dividends  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5,  equal  to  9s.  per  Share  on  36,764 

Bonus  Shares  issued  to  convert  25,000  Founders'  Shares  . 
„  Items  of  Commission  charged  in  1896,  found  irrecoverable 

and  now  written  off   

,,  Amount  written  off  Furniture,  Fittings,  and  Instruments  .., 
„  Redemption  of  Founders'  Shares  Account,  amount  written 

off  

„  Cost  of  Options  and  Ventures  expired  or  abandoned  written 

off  

.,  Depreciation  in  Market  value  of  Stocks  and  Shares  at 

June  30,  1897,  written  off   

„  Balance,  being  profit    , 

Proposed  to  be  appropriated  as  follows : — 

To  Reserve  Account   £600,000  0 

Dividend,  10  per  cent,  per  annum...         263,234  2 


Carried  forward 


110,029  17 


£3  411  19  6 

23,242  1  4 
32,017  11  8 


9,743  11  11 

16,543  16  0 

5,000  0  0 

546  0  8 

3,764  0  0 

4,416  2  6 

786,031  11  11 

978,263  19  9 


2,633  15  3 


By  Balance  from  list  Account,  as  above  

„  Premium  on  200,322  new  Shares,  issued  at  £3  15s.  and  £4 

per  Share  „   

„  Rents  received    ,  

„  Dividends  on  Investments   

„  Inte  est  and  Commission  received   

„  Profit  on  Stocks  and  Shares  and  other 

Assets  realised    £54,997  15 

And  on  Stocks  and  Shares  taken  over  in 
amalgamation     ...    655,337  12  10 

Gross  profits  from  all  other  sources,  including  Agency  and 
Secretarial  Fees  and  Departmental  Earnings  in  Johannes- 
burg and  London,  and  after  making  provision  for  bad  and 
doubtful  debts   

Income  Reserve  Account — Amou  t  transferred  


£78.633   3  7 

550966  0  0 
41,884  10  4 
89  108   7  10 

110,531  14  H 


710,365  8  1 


31,441  10  6 
230,000  0  0 


£1,862,933  15  3 


S.  B.  JOEL,  Chairman  in  Johannesburg. 
JULIUS  FRIEDLANDER,  Director. 

We  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  London  Office  of  the  Johannesburg  Consolidated  Investment  Company,  Limited,  and  find  them  correct.  We  have  also 
verified  the  Share  Certificates  and  other  securities. 

London,  July  14, 1897.  CHATTERIS,  NICHOLLS  and  CO.,  Chartered  Accountants. 

J.  A.  HAMILTON,  ,  Joint 

HAROLD  F.  STRANGE,  J  Managers. 

We  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  Johannesburg  Office  of  the  Company,  and  find  them  correct,  and  they  and  the  accounts  of  the  London  Office  are  properly 
incorporated  in  the  above  Balance  Sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account.  We  have  also  verified  the  securities  at  Johannesburg. 

J.  P.  O'REILLY,  > 

Johannesburg,  October  9, 1897.  J.  MUNRO,         )  Audltors- 


Complete  Copy  of  Keport,  when  received  from  Johannesburg,  will  be  forwarded  to  Shareholders  on  London  Kegister. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

A   RECORD    OF    BRAVE  ACTIONS. 

On  November  29,  with  16  Portraits  and  11  Plans,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

DEEDS    THAT   WON    THE  EMPIRE. 

By  the  Rev.  VV.  H.  FITCHETT  ("VEDETTE"). 

These  tales  are  written,  not  to  glorify  war,  but  to  nourish  patriotism.  Each  sketch  is  complete  in  itself ;  and  though  no  formal 
quotation  of  authorities  is  given,  yet  all  the  available  literature  on  each  event  described  has  been  laid  under  contribution.  The  sketches 
will  be  found  to  be  historically  accurate. 


In  2  vols,  with  Portraits,  crown  Svo.  15s.  net. 

THE  LETTERS  OF 

ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 

Edited,  with  Biographical  Additions,  by 

FREDERIC     G.  KENYON.. 

From  the  A  THEN/EUM. — "  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  volumes  are 
the  first  adequate  contribution  which  has  been  made  to  a  real  knowledge  of  Mrs. 

Browning  The  inestimable  value  of  the  collection  is  that  it  contains  not  merely 

interesting  critical  writing,  but  the  intimate  expression  of  a  personality." 

From  the  ACADEMY.  —  "To  the  historian  of  English  poetry  these  volumes  will 
be  invaluable  ;  and  to  us,  to  whom  the  memory  of  the  Brownings  is  still  fresh,  they 
are  full  of  new  lights  and  new  beauties." 


Just  published,  with  Map,  large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  WAR  of  GREEK  INDEPENDENCE,  1821-1833. 

By  W.  Alison  Phillips,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Merton  College,  Senior 
Scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 

On  November  26,  crown  8vo.  fs. 

DEBORAH  of  TOD'S.    By  Mrs.  Henry  de  la  Pasture, 

Author  of  "  A  Toy  Tragedy,"  "  The  Little  Squire." 

THE  LIFE  of  SIR  JOHN  HAWLEY  GLOVER,  R.N., 

G.C.M.G.  By  Lady  Glover.  Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Richard 
Temple,  Barr.,  G.C.S.I.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  Portrait  and  Maps. 
Demy  8vo.  14s.  [In  a  feiv  days. 

LORD  COCHRANE'S  TRIAL  BEFORE  LORD  ELLEN- 

EOROUGH  in  1814.  By  J.  B.  Atlay.  With  a  Preface  by  Edward 
Downes  Law,  Commander,  Royal  Navy.    With  Portrait,  8vo.  18s. 

[On  December  6. 

MARCELLA.   By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.   Cheap  Popular 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.  bound  in  limp  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THE  RENAISSANCE  in  ITALY.    By  John  Addington 

Symonds.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  in  7  vols.  large  crown  8vo.  with  2 
Portraits. 

1.  THE  AGE  OF  THE  DESPOTS.    With  a  Portrait,  7s.  6d. 

2.  THE  REVIVAL  OF  LEARNING.   7s.  6d. 

3.  THE  FINE  ARTS.    7s.  6d. 

4  and  5.  ITALIAN  LITERATURE.    2  vols.  15s.  [In  December. 

6  and  7.  THE  CATHOLIC  REACTION.    With  a  Portrait  and  an  Index  to 
the  7  vols.  15s.  [In  the  press. 


CHEAPER   EDITION  OF  MRS.  BROWNING'S  WORKS. 

Now  Ready,  complete  in  1  volume,  with  Portrait  and  Facsimile  of  a  "Sonnet 
the  Portuguese,"  large  crown  8vo.  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  top,  7s.  fid. 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF 

ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 

V  This  Edition  is  uniform  with  the  Two-Volume  Edition  of  Robert 
Browning's  Complete  Works. 


Ready  this  day,  large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

TWELVE   YEARS  in  a  MONASTERY.   By  Josepi{ 

McCabe,  late  Father  Anthony,  O.S.F. 

"A  striking  book  Well  for  Mr.  McCabe  that  he  lives  in  the  Victorian  aj 

If  this  were  the  age  of  Mary  Tudor  most  of  us  would  b;  trooping  off  to  see  , 
McCabe  fried  at  Smithfield." — Daily  News. 

On  November  29,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  MILLS  Of  GOD.     By  Francis  H.  Hardy. 


Just  published,  Second  Edition,  small  crown 

FRIENDSHIPS  GARLAND. 


8vo.  bound  in  white  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

By  Matthew  Arnold. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  ARTHUR  YOUNG.  With 


Selections  from  his  Correspondence.  Edited  by  M. 
With  2  Portraits  and  2  Views,  large  crown  8vo.  12s.  6d. 


Betham-Edwards. 
[In  a  few  days. 


THE  STORY  of  the  CHURCH  of  EGYPT  :  being  an 

Outline  of  the  History  of  the  Egyptians  under  their  Successive  Masters,  from 
the  Roman  Conquest  until  Now.  By  E.  L.  Butcher,  Author  of  "  A  Strange 
Journey,"  "  A  Black  Jewel,"  &c.    In  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  16s. 

[On  November  29. 

POT-POURRI  from  a  SURREY  GARDEN.    By  Mrs. 

C.  W.  Earle.  With  an  Appendix  by  Lady  Constance  Lytton.  Seyenth 
Edition,  large  crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

ENGLISH    SANITARY   INSTITUTIONS   reviewed  inl 

their  Course  of  Development  and  in  some  of  their  Political  and  Social 
Relations.    By  Sir  John  Simon,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.  Oxford  ;  LL.D.  Camb.  and 
Edin.  ;  M.D.  Hon.,  Dublin  ;  M.  Chir.  D.  Hon., Munich;  Consulting  Surgeon? 
and  Past  Senior  Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital ;  formerly  the  Medicals; 
Officer  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council ;  and  lately  a  Crown  Member  of  thaj 
General  Medical  Council,  &c.    Second  Edition,  demy  8vo.  18s. 


TEN    POPULAR   SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 


IN  KEDAR'S  TENTS.    By  H.  S.  Merriman.  Fourth 

Edition. 

"  Mr.  Merriman  is  at  his  best  in  his  new  book.  It  is  full  of  adventure,  of  humour, 
and  of  vigour  ;  and  the  scene,  w  hich  is  laid  in  Spain  during  the  Carlist  war,  will  be 

quite  new  to  most  readers  In  short,  we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  '  In  Kedar's 

Tents.' " — Guardian. 

THE  GREY  LADY.    New  Edition.    With  12  Full-page 

Illustrations.    By  H.  S.  Merriman. 

"  A  story  of  striking  merit  throughout." — Globe. 

JAN  :  an  Afrikander.     By  Anna  Howarth. 

"  The  novel  has  great  interest,  but  quite  independently  of  its  stirring  story  its 
pictures  of  South  African  life  are  graphic  and  attractive  in  the  highest  decree." 

Mr.  James  Payn  in  the  Illustrated  London  News. 

ONE  of  the  BROKEN  BRIGADE.  By  Clive  Phillipps 

WOLLEY. 


By   H.   S.  Merriman. 


Sixteenth 
By 


THE  SOWERS 

Edition. 

UNCLE  BERNAC.    With  12  Full-page  Illustrations 

Conan  Doyle.    Second  Edition. 

RODNEY  STONE.    With  8  Full-page  Illustrations.  By| 

Conan  Doyle. 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY.    By  Conan  Doyle.  Eigh 

teenth  Edition. 

CLEG  KELLY  :  Arab  of  the  City.    By  S.  R.  Crockett 

Thirty-second  Thousand. 

SIR  GEORGE  TRESSADY.    By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 

Third  Edition. 


Edited  and  Annotated  by 

th  a  Portrait-Frontispiece  to  each  volume 


ROBERT    BROWNING'S    COMPLETE    WORKS.— New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 

Augustine  Birrell,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  and  Frederic  G.  Kenyon.    In  2  vols,  large  crown  8vo.  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  top 
7>.  6d.  per  volume. 

V  Also  the  UNIFORM  EDITION  of  ROBERT  BROWNING'S  WORKS,  in  17  vols,  crown  8vo.  bound  in  sets,  £4  5s.;  or  the  volumes  bound  separately,  5s.  each 

W.  M.  THACKERAY'S  WORKS.— The  Standard  Edition.     26  vols,  large  8vo.  10s.  6d.  each.     This  Editior 

contains  some  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  Writings  which  had  not  previously  been  collected,  with  many  additional  Illustrations. 

W.  M.  THACKERAY'S  WORKS.— The  Library  Edition.    24  vols,  large  crown  8vo.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth 

£9  ',  or  half-russia,  marbled  edges,  ^13  13s.  With  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  Richard  Doyle,  and  Frederick  Walker. 

The  volumes  are  sold  separately,  in  cloth,  7s.  6d.  each. 

W.  M.  THACKERAY'S  WORKS.— The  Popular  Edition.     13  vols,  crown  8vo.  with  Frontispiece  to  each  volume 

scarlet  cloth,  gilt  top,  £y  5s.  :  or  in  half-morocco,  gilt,  £5  10s.  *»*  The  volumes  are  sold  separately,  in  green  cloth,  5s.  each. 

W.   M.  THACKERAY'S  WORKS.— The  Cheaper  Illustrated  Edition.    26  vols,  bound  in  cloth,  £4  us.;  0 

handsomely  bound  in  half-morocco,  £8  8s.  *e*  The  volumes  are  sold  separately  in  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 

W.  M.  THACKERAY'S  WORKS.— The  Pocket  Edition.     27  vols,  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  top,  is.  6d.  each. 

*$*  The  Volumes  are  also  supplied  as  follows: — 

THE  NOVELS.    13  vols,  in  gold -lettered  cloth  case,  21s.      I       THE  MISCELLANIES.    14  vols,  in  gold-lettered  cloth 

case,  21s. 

*«*  Messrs.  SMITH,  ELDER,  b>  CO.  will  be  happy  to  forward  a  COPY  of  their  CATALOGUE  post  free  on  application. 

London:    SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W.   


I 


REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Alfred  Cuthbert  Davies  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.—  Saturday,  20  November,  1897. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

LONDON:  27  NOV.,  1897. 

SIR  HENRY  FOWLER  ON  THE  INDIAN 
FORWARD  POLICY. 

IT  is  not  the  custom  of  the  "Saturday  Review  "  to 
publish  political  speeches,  much  less  the  speeches  of 
our  political  opponents.  We  do  not  profess  to  give 
news  in  our  columns,  but  a  Review  and  Criticism  of 
News,  and  so  we  usually  leave  the  promulgation  of 
news  to  the  newspapers.  But  the  best  rules  have  their 
exceptions,  and  several  factors  have  combined  to  induce 
us  to  break  our  rule  in  this  instance.  First  of  all,  we 
have  opposed  the  Indian  Forward  Policy  of  the  present 
Government  from  its  very  beginning,  and  its  deplorable 
consequences  have  only  come  to  justify  our  a  priori 
criticism  of  it.  Nor  must  our  readers  think  that  in 
doing  this  we  are  breaking  with  Conservative  Policy. 
We  are  but  returning  to  the  old  and  sane  Conservative 
tradition.  When  discussing  the  subject  of  an  extension 
of  the  Indian  Frontier,  in  March,  1843,  Mr.  Disraeli 
said  "On  the  west  and  east  we  have  2000  miles  of 
neutral  territory,  on  the  north  impassable  mountains, 
and  on  the  south  10,000  miles  of  unfathomable  ocean.  Is 
it  possible  to  conceive  a  more  perfect  barrier  than  that 
which  I  have  described  ?  Can  a  boundary  possibly  be 
devised  more  perfect  and  safe  than  the  boundary  our 
Empire  possessed  before  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  ?  " 
But  even  with  a  boundary  a  hundredfold  less  secure 
than  it  is,  our  statesmen  should  still  regard  the  poverty 
of  India,  and  not  seek  a  new  defence  at  the  cost  of  her 
bankruptcy.  The  second  factor  is  a  more  important 
one.  Sir  Henry  Fowler's  speech  which  we  now  repro- 
duce, %.3-rbatim  et  literatim,  seems  to  us  by  far  the  ablest 
statement  of  the  case  that  has  yet  appeared.  It  is 
written  with  special  knowledge,  and  little,  or  no,  pad- 
ding. No  leading  article  could  add  to  its  cogency.  In 
his  letter  that  appeared  in  the  "Times"  on  Thursday 
last,  Mr.  Balfour  has  proved,  we  think,  that  Sir  Henry 
Fowler  makes  far  too  much  of  "the  point  of  honour" 
argument  ;  that  was  manifestly  an  afterthought.  But 
with  this  solitary  exception,  Sir  Henry  Fowler's  argu- 
ment stands  uncontroverted  and  incontrovertible.  It 
deserves,  therefore,  the  widest  publicity  ;  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  has  received  the  scantiest  notice 
at  the  hands  even  of  Radical  editors.  "The  Daily 
Chronicle "  compressed  its  report  into  a  bare  column 
and  a  half.  Consequently,  we  do  our  best  to  atone  for 
this  general  want  of  appreciation.  In  his  speech  at 
Wolverhampton  on  Saturday  last,  Sir  Henry  Fowler 
said  : — 

There  are  many  grave  questions  which  are  occupying  public 
attention,  and  in  the  foremost  place  is  the  conflict  which  is  now 
raging  on  the  North-west  frontier  of  India.  The  nation  has 
been  thrilled  with  the  records  of  heroic  courage  which  have 
upheld  the  proud  traditions  of  the  British  army  and  displayed 
the  unflinching  loyalty  of  those  Indian  troops  who  rank  among 
the  bravest  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  Queen.  But  the 
strength  and  unanimity  of  this  national  feeling  necessitates  some 
reconsideration  of  the  policy  with  which  in  the  past,  and  I  am 
afraid  in  the  future,  this  brilliant  campaign  is  involved.  The 
office  which  I  held  in  the  late  Government  requires  that  I 
should  take  my  share,  and  it  is  no  small  share,  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  action  which  our  successors  have  reversed 
and  censured.  In  this  controversy,  as  in  all  controversies,  the 
first  step  is  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and,  as  many  of  the  criticisms 
upon  the  conduct  of  my  colleagues  and  myself  ignore  or  mis- 
represent both  facts  and  dates,  I  am  bound  as  briefly  as  I  can 
to  go  into  some  detail  in  telling  the  story  of  the  events  which 
preceded  the  outbreak  which  it  is  now  the  duty  of  the  Indian 
Government  to  suppress.  On  the  1st  January,  1895,  the  native 
ruler  of  the  Chitral  was  assassinated  by  order  of  his  brother. 
A  British  officer  representing  the  Government  of  India  was  in 
Chitral  with  a  small  escort  when  the  murder  took  place,  and 


to  him  the  usurper  sent  a  deputation  asking  to  be  recognised  as 
his  brother's  successor.  The  reply  was  that  the  question  would 
be  referred  to  the  Government  of  India,  whose  orders  must  be 
awaited.  In  the  meantime  a  detachment  of  soldiers  was  sent 
to  Chitral,  and  Mr.  (now  Sir  George)  Robertson,  who  was  the 
political  agent  at  headquarters,  started  for  Chitral.  He  arrived 
on  the  1st  February.  In  the  interval  a  native  chief,  who  was,  no 
doubt,  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy,  invaded  the  State  of 
Chitral  with  a  large  force.  Sir  George  Robertson  took  up  his 
position  in  the  fort,  and  the  troops  accompanying  him  made  up 
a  garrison  of  nearly  400  men.  Further  fighting  took  place,  and 
early  in  March  Sir  George  and  his  garrison  were  besieged. 
On  the  8th  March  I  was  informed  of  the  necessity  of  an 
expedition  to  rescue  Sir  G.  Robertson,  and  on  that  day  I 
telegraphed  to  the  Government  of  India,  authorising  them  to 
take  any  action  that  they  might  deem  necessary  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  British  force.  Those  men  were  there,  representing 
their  Queen  and  country,  and  we  were  bound  at  all  cost  to  give 
them  protection.  That  was  the  first  consideration  of  the 
moment.  The  Indian  Government,  with  admirable  prompti- 
tude, at  once  mobilised  a  large  army — some  15,000  men — and 
prepared  to  cross  the  frontier.  Chitral — a  country  about  the 
size  of  Wales — is  described  by  Captain  Younghusband,  who  is 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  locality,  as  a  "  sea  of  mountains, 
practically  bare,  except  in  the  lower  part,  and  it  is  only  in  small 
patches  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  narrow  valleys  that  any 
cultivation  at  all  can  be  found."  The  State  is  bounded  in  the 
main  by  the  countries  inhabited  by  some  of  the  tribes  with 
whom  we  are  now  so  sadly  familiar.  The  fort  of  Chitral  is 
nearly  200  miles  from  Peshawur,  and  the  army  intended  to 
relieve  that  fort  had  to  march  through  the  territory  held  by 
these  independent  tribes.  It  was,  therefore,  of  the  first 
importance  not  only  to  avoid  conflict  with  them,  but,  if  possible, 
to  secure  their  friendly  co-operation.  To  attain  this  object,  the 
proclamation  about  which  so  much  controversy  has  raged  was 
issued,  in  the  middle  of  March.  That  proclamation  stated, 
first,  that  notice  had  been  given  to  the  chief  of  the  besieging 
army  that  unless  he  retired  from  Chitral  by  the  1st  of  April  the 
Government  of  India  would  use  force  to  compel  him  ;  secondly, 
that  the  sole  object  of  the  Government  was  to  put  an  end  to  the 
present,  and  to  prevent  any  future  unlawful  aggression  on 
Chitral  territory  ;  thirdly,  that  as  soon  as  that  object  had  been 
attained  the  force  would  be  withdrawn  ;  fourthly,  that  the 
Government  had  no  intention  of  permanently  occupying  any 
territory  through  which  they  passed,  or  of  interfering  with  the 
independence  of  the  tribes  ;  and,  fifthly,  that  they  would 
scrupulously  avoid  any  acts  of  hostility  towards  the  tribesmen 
so  long  as  they  on  their  part  refrained  from  attacking  or 
impeding  in  any  way  the  march  of  the  troops.  I  may  say  I 
was  aware  of  the  general  purport  of  this  proclamation,  but  I  did 
not  receive  the  text  until  the  2nd  of  April. 

Without  discussing  at  present  the  effect  of  this  proclamation, 
it  is  not  unimportant  to  consider  what  it  was  then  understood  to 
mean.  In  the  "Times"  of  the  23rd  March  their  correspondent 
in  a  telegram  describes  the  proclamation  as  stating  that  we  did 
not  intend  to  annex  any  territory,  "  but  merely  to  compel  the 
invading  chief  to  evacuate  Chitral.''  A  few  days  later,  on  the 
28th  March,  Mr.  George  Curzon,  who  had  been  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Lord  Salisbury's  Administration, 
and  whose  authority  on  all  Eastern  questions  is  exceptionally 
high,  wrote  to  the  "  Times  "  on  the  situation  in  Chitral,  and  in 
that  letter  he  says  :  "  I  see  that  the  Indian  Government  have 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  tribes  to  say  that  as  soon  as  they 
had  attained  their  object  in  Chitral  the  British  force  will  be 
withdrawn,  and  that  there  is  no  intention  of  occupying  the 
intervening  territory.  Of  course  this  may  be  technically  true  ; 
but  if  this  proclamation  means,  as  it  will  undoubtedly  be  in- 
terpreted to  mean,  that  having  opened  up  the  essential  and 
inevitable  route  to  Chitral,  we  are  going  to  allow  it  again  to  be 
closed,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  words  in  which  to  describe  the 
melancholy  fatuity  of  such  a  decision."  A  perfectly  fair  criticism 
on  Mr.  Curzon's  part,  but  you  see  what  it  involves.  The  Indian 
Government  in  their  despatch  dated  17th  April  state  that  '  a 
proclamation  was  issued  to  the  people  of  Swat  and  others  on 
the  Peshawur  frontier,  announcing  the  intention  and  object  of 
Government,  assuring  them  that  we  did  not  intend  to  per- 
manently occupy  any  territory  through  which  the  force  might 
pass,  or  interfere  with  the  independence  of  the  tribes,  and 
promising  friendly  treatment  to  all  those  who  did  not  oppose 
the  march  of  the  troops."  The  same  dispatch  further  states 
that  after  the  issue  of  the  proclamation  the  authorities  at  once 
commenced  negotiations  with  the  Swatis  and  other  tribes  con- 
cerned, and  explained  the  situation  to  them  ;  that  our  agent, 
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having  learnt  that  some  of  the  other  tribes  had  been  recalled  to 
their  homes,  he  was  authorised  to  explain  to  the  people  the 
purport  ot  the  proclamation  ;  and  that  one  of  the  principal 
chiefs  had,  on  receipt  of  the  proclamation,  openly  declared  him- 
self a  friend  of  the  Government.  Thus  we  have  from  the  press, 
from  the  official  Opposition  through  the  responsible  repre- 
sentative in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  India  Office  in  the 
preceding  Government,  from  the  Government  of  India,  and 
from  the  action  of  some  of  the  tribesmen,  what  was  the  general 
impression  of  the  meaning  of  the  proclamation.  I  need  not 
recall  the  brilliant  story  of  the  defence  and  relief  of  Chitral. 
On  that  there  is  no  conflict  of  opinion.  The  Englishmen  of 
to-day  and  the  Englishmen  of  the  future  will  never  forget  the 
unselfish  heroism  which  distinguished  Sir  George  Robertson 
and  his  comrades  during  that  memorable  siege,  nor  the  splendid 
courage  which  characterised  the  advance  from  Peshawur,  and 
the  march  from  Gilgit.  The  controversy  arises  as  to  the  con- 
flicting policies  which  followed  the  complete  success  of  the 
military  expedition.  And  for  those  policies  the  two  Cabinets 
which  in  turn  adopted  them  are  alone  responsible.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  Government  of  India  to  advise  the  Home 
Government  on  all  the  aspects,  both  civil  and  military,  of  the 
grave  and  difficult  questions  which  the  state  of  affairs  at  Chitral 
has  raised.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  home  Government  to  treat 
that  advice  with  the  greatest  consideration,  to  appreciate  the 
weighty  arguments  which  had  influenced  the  eminent  men  of 
whom  the  Government  of  India  was  composed,  but  the  decision 
and  the  responsibility  rested,  and  solely  rested,  with  the 
Cabinet  of  the  Queen.  Our  policy  with  respect  to  Chitral  was 
not  a  new  question.  It  had  occupied  the  attention  of  Lord 
Cross,  Lord  Kimberley,  and  of  myself,  and  the  existing 
arrangements  were  temporary.  Aware  of  this,  I  telegraphed 
to  the  Viceroy  on  the  30th  March  that  as  soon  as  the  present 
trouble  was  over,  our  policy  with  regard  to  Chitral  and 
neighbourhood  would  have  to  be  fully  and  carefully  recon- 
sidered in  the  light  of  recent  events,  and  that  our  hands  must  be 
kept  perfectly  free  "I  hope,"  I  added,  "that  you  will  take 
care  that  nothing  is  said  or  done  to  commit  the  Goverment 
either  way  with  regard  to  making  new  roads  or  retention  of 
posts  now  occupied  or  occupation  of  new  posts." 

On  April  19,  the  day  Chitral  was  relieved,  I  asked  by  telegram 
for  the  advice  of  the  Indian  Government  on  the  strategical  and 
political  importance  of  Chitral,  and  for  their  suggestions  as  to 
the  course  to  be  adopted  in  the  future.  This  telegram  was 
crossed  by  a  telegram  to  me  from  India,  and  in  that  telegram 
the  Viceroy  stated  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment the  military  occupation  of  Chitral,  supported  by  a  road  to 
Peshawur,  was  a  matter  of  first  importance,  and  he  added  : 
"We  are  unanimous  in  asking  your  permission  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  tribes  with  the  view  to  obtaining  their 
consent  to  the  opening  up  of  this  road,  when,  in  our  opinion, 
the  opportunity  arises,  in  connexion  with  General  Low's  ad- 
vance, and  in  thinking  loss  of  this  opportunity  would  be  serious 
mistake."  It  may  give  you  some  idea  of  the  length  and  cha- 
racter of  the  proposed  road  if  I  say  that  if  on  the  map  Bir- 
mingham stood  for  Peshawur,  Carlisle  would  represent  Chitral, 
and  the  Alps  the  intervening  country.  On  April  20  the  Viceroy 
telegraphed  me,  in  reply  to  my  telegram  which  had  been 
crossed,  that  the  telegram  which  I  have  just  quoted  expressed 
the  views  of  the  Indian  Government  as  to  the  importance  of 
Chitral,  but  that  without  entering  into  negotiations  with  the 
intervening  tribes  he  could  not  answer  as  to  the  extent  of 
political  difficulties  or  cost  of  road.  To  this  I  replied  that  I 
had  no  objection  to  his  sounding  the  tribes  as  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  on  which  they  would  consent  to  opening  and  main- 
taining the  road  from  Peshawur  to  Chitral,  should  this  road  be 
hereafter  decided  on,  but  1  further  stated  that  I  did  not  wish  to 
be  committed  to  any  policy  until  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  fully  considered  the  detailed  views  and  arguments  of  the 
Indian  Government  with  respect  to  that  policy.  On  May  8  the 
Indian  Government  sent  a  despatch  containing  their  views  and 
arguments.  I  was  advised  by  telegraph  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
despatch,  and  also  of  the  desire  of  the  Indian  Government  that 
the  decision  of  the  Cabinet  should  be  postponed  until  after  the 
arrival  of  the  despatch  by  mail  and  of  its  accompanying  docu- 
ments. The  despatch  reached  me  about  the  end  of  May — I 
think  the  27th  or  28th.  It  was  a  masterly  and  lucid  reply  to 
my  request  for  the  detailed  views  of  the  Indian  Government 
upon  the  questions  I  had  submitted  for  their  consideration. 
The  situation  with  its  dangers  was  clearly  set  forth,  and  very 
powerful  arguments  were  urged  in  favour  of  the  policy  advo- 
cated. That  policy  was  the  military  occupation  of  the  Chitral 
Valley  and  the  construction  of  the  road  from  Peshawur.  With 
respect  to  the  road,  the  dispatch  stated  the  difficulties  to  be  (1) 
that  the  expense  might  be  prohibitive  ;  (2)  that  if  the  opening 
of  the  road  meant  subduing  the  tribes  and  holding  the  line  by 
force,  it  would  not  only  involve  great  cost,  but  many  em- 
barrassing complications.  The  Indian  Government  added  that 
they  were  not  convinced  that  these  difficulties  would  occur. 
They  stated  that  the  expedition  had  not  aroused  a  general 
religious  war,  that  the  hostility  of  the  tribes  been  exag- 
gerated, that  the  leading  men  were  amenable  to  arguments 
of  utility,  that  the  fanatical  Mahometan  influence  was  less 
strong  than  it  was  believed  to  be,  and  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  come  to  arrangements  with  the  intervening  tribes  which, 
backed  by  force,  would  be  adequate  to  keep  open  a  route  by 


which  troops  and  supplies  could  be  sent  up  to  Chitral.  They 
added,  that  without  opening  negotiations  they  could  not  say 
what  chance  there  really  was  of  making  satisfactory  and  per- 
manent and  amicable  arrangements,  and  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible, under  existing  circumstances,  to  do  more  than  make 
indirect  inquiries  until  they  were  informed  of  the  decision  of  Her 
Majesty's  Gov  rnuentonthe  whole  policy  to  be  adopted  in  Chitral. 
The  despatch  concluded  with  the  statement  that  the  Indian 
Government  were  fully  conscious  that  the  course  which  they 
recommended  might  involve  the  Government  in  an  expense 
which  the  finances  of  India  could  ill  afford,  and  in  an  increase 
of  responsibilities  with  the  tribes  on  the  North-west  frontier, 
which  they  would  fain  avoid. 

The  late  Government  have  been  blamed  for  unnecessary 
delay  in  arriving  at  their  decision,  and  they  have  been  accused 
of  acting  with  rash  precipitation.  Both  these  inconsistent 
charges  are  unfounded.  The  question  was  not  one  to  be  de- 
cided, as  one  of  my  critics  said,  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  required 
consultation  with  the  highest  expert  authorities,  both  military 
and  civil,  and  it  demanded  the  fullest  consideration  by  the 
Government,  with  whom  the  responsibility  of  the  decision 
rested.  Both  these  conditions  were  fulfilled.  The  question 
was  primarily  a  military  one — viz.,  whether  Chitral  was  of  such 
strategical  importance  as  to  be  essential  as  a  safeguard  from 
invasion.  The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Indian  army  and 
the  military  member  of  the  Indian  Government  were  both  of 
opinion  that  it  was,  and  in  that  view  they  were  supported  by 
the  great  authority  of  Lord  Roberts.  On  the  other  hand, 
Indian  generals  of  equal  weight  were  of  a  contrary  opinion. 
Lotd  Rosebery's  Government  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  best  military  advice  that  they  could  obtain  ; 
and  I  say  now,  as  I  have  already  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that,  so  far  as  military  considerations  were  con- 
cerned, our  policy  was  settled  upon  the  advice  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  military  authorities  in  the  Empire.  Their  advice 
and  its  reasons  could  not  be  published,  but  I  may  state  that  the 
effect  of  their  unanimous  opinion  was  that  the  gigantic  natural 
defences  of  the  North-west  frontier  would  not  be  strengthened 
by  the  military  occupation  of  Chitral,  that  it  was  not  a  place  of 
importance  either  as  a  base  for  military  reserves  or  for  military 
operations,  that  to  lock  up  troops  in  Chitral  or  in  the  Chitral 
Valley  would  be  a  blunder,  and  that  the  construction  of  a  mili- 
tary road  from  Peshawur  to  Chitral  would  be  an  advantage  to 
an  invading  force  and  a  disadvantage  to  a  defending  force. 
There  were  many  other  confidential  considerations  of  a  tech- 
nical and  detailed  character  to  which  I  cannot  refer,  but  which 
strengthened  the  opinion  of  our  military  advisers.  The  occupa- 
tion of  Chitral  depended  upon  opening  and  maintaining  the 
road,  and  that,  as  we  considered,  depended  upon  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  tribes.  Civilian  experts,  Indian  statesmen  with 
long  experience  of  the  frontier  and  of  the  tribes,  were  of  opinion 
that  to  make  the  road  under  arrangements  with  the  tribes  would 
lead  sooner  or  later  to  a  control  over  the  whole  of  the  country 
through  which  it  passed  ;  that  a  policy  of  insisting  upon  open 
roads  and  respecting  at  the  same  time  the  independence  of  the 
tribes  was  impossible  ;  that  the  road  could  not  be  effectually 
kept  open  and  protected  for  any  length  of  time  by  merely  tribal 
arrangements,  but  would  have  to  be  protected  by  regular 
troops  ;  and  that  the  construction  and  holding  of  the  road 
meant  the  practical  subjection  and  annexation  of  the  tribes  and 
their  territory  between  Peshawur  and  Chitral.  After  careful 
consideration  it  appeared  to  us  that  the  construction  and 
defence  of  the  road  with  the  consent  of  the  tribes  would  be  a 
dangerous  policy,  and  even  if  such  arrangements  could  be 
made  they  could  not  be  relied  on  as  of  practical  or  permanent 
value.  We  were  further  of  opinion  that  to  construct  the  road 
without  those  arrangements  would  be  a  violation  of  the  pro- 
clamation, on  the  faith  of  which  several  of  the  tribes  did  not 
combine  against  and  oppose  our  march  through  their  territories. 
Having  regard  to  all  the  considerations  which  I  have  briefly 
summarised,  the  late  Government  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  would  not  be  justified  in  accepting  the  proposals  contained 
in  the  despatch,  and  they  decided  that  no  military  force  or 
European  agent  should  be  kept  at  Chitral,  that  the  road  should 
not  be  made,  and  that  the  army  which  had  effected  the  relief 
operations  should  return  to  British  territory  as  speedily  as 
circumstances  would  allow,  the  dates  and  details  being  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Indian  Government.  That  decision  was 
telegraphed  to  the  Viceroy  on  the  13th  June.  The  next  day  he 
replied  that,  while  deeply  regretting,  he  loyally  accepted  our 
decision,  and  a  few  days  later  he  telegraphed  the  proposals  of 
the  Indian  Government  for  carrying  out  our  policy.  On  the 
day  on  which  that  telegram  arrived  we  tendered  our  resignation 
to  Her  Majesty. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  given  you  a  complete  and,  as  I  be- 
lieve and  intend,  an  impartial  account  of  the  action  of  my  col- 
leagues and  myself.  The  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  has 
severely  attacked  not  only  our  policy,  but  our  personal  conduct, 
and  I  should  be  wanting  in  my  duty  to  my  colleagues  and  my- 
self if  I  did  not  take  some  notice  of  the  charges  which  he  has 
brought  against  us.  He  alleges  that  no  communication  was 
ever  made  to  Lord  Elgin  that  the  opinion  was  entertained  that 
the  policy  advocated  by  the  despatch  of  the  8th  May  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  terms  of  the  proclamation.  He  emphasises  this 
charge  by  insinuating  that  Lord  Rosebery  and  myself,  many 
weeks  after  we  left  office,  invented  the  idea  of  a  breach  of  the 
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proclamation,  and  that  our  own  colleagues — he  mentions  Mr. 
Morley  and  Mr.  Asquith  by  name — were  totally  unaware  when 
the  Cabinet  arrived  at  its  decision  that  any  such  idea  had  been 
entertained.    Mr.  Balfour  is  incapable  of  making  a  statement 
which  he  does  not  believe  to  be  true  ;  but  in  this  case  the  infor- 
mation on  which  he  spoke  was  imperfect  and  inaccurate.  His 
allegation  is  absolutely  unfounded,  and  to  it  I  give  the  most 
unqualified  contradiction.    Without  disclosing  what  was  confi- 
dential, I  am  bound  to  say  that  immediately  on  receipt  of  the 
despatch  of  the  8th  May  I  personally  communicated  with  Lord 
Elgin  on  this  question.    I  frankly  admit  that  Lord  Elgin  did 
not  consider  that  the  policy  proposed  in  that  despatch  was  a 
breach  of  the  proclamation,  and  he  gave  me  his  reasons  for 
holding  that  opinion.    Those  reasons,  together  with  the  des- 
patch, were  submitted  by  me  to  all  my  colleagues  some  days  be- 
fore the  Cabinet  meeting  was  held  when  they  arrived  at  their  deci- 
sion.   Mr.  Balfour  talks  of  bandying  arguments  backwards  and 
forwards  between  the  Home  Government  and  the  Government 
of  India,  and  he  refers  to  some  controversy  about  questions  of 
expense,  of  policy,  and  of  military  strategy.    All  this  is  a  flight 
of  his  brilliant  imagination.    There  was  no  controversy,  and  no 
bandying  backwards  and  forwards  of  any  arguments.    I  asked, 
as  I  was  bound  to  ask,  the  Government  of  India  for  their  opinion. 
They  gave  it  in  their  despatch  which  arrived  at  the  end  of  May. 
They  were  anxious  for  our  decision.    That  decision  was  given 
immediately  after  the  consideration  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded.    Mr.  Balfour  talks  about  our  overruling  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.    This  is  a  complete  misunderstanding,  not  only 
of  the   constitutional  position  of  the  Government  of  India, 
but   of  everything  that  took   place   betweeen  the  Imperial 
and    local   Governments.     The    decision    of   this    and  all 
similar  cases  rests  solely  with  the  Imperial  authority,  and  for  the 
reason  which  Lord  Salisbury  stated  in  his  well-known  despatch, 
where  he  laid  down  the  sound  doctrine  that  the  supreme 
authority  of  Parliament  is  the  reason  and  the  measure  of  the 
authority  exercised  by  the  home  Government  in  Indian  affairs, 
that  so  far  as  Parliament  is  concerned  no  responsability  of  the 
Government  of  India  exists,  and  that  the  only  responsibility 
known  to  Parliament  is  that  of  the  Minister  of  the  Crown.  The 
late  Government  were  responsible  for  the  decision  to  evacuate 
•Chitral.     The  present  Government  are  responsible  for  the 
reversal  of  that  decision.   The  late  Government  were  of  opinion 
that  their  decision  prevented  any  violation  of  the  proclamation. 
If  they  were  wrong,  they  and  they  alone  must  submit  to  censure. 
The  present  Government  are  of  opinion  that  the  course  which 
they  have  pursued  is  consistent  both  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  proclamation.     If  they  are  wrong,  they  and  they  alone 
must  bear  the  blame.    To  describe  criticism  or  censure  of  their 
policy  as  being  not  an  attack  upon  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord 
Salisbury's  Government,  but  a  personal  attack  upon  Lord  Elgin 
and  his  Council,  is  a  flagrant  contradiction  of  the  facts  of  the 
case  and  an  unworthy  attempt  to  hide  the  real  responsibility  of 
the  Cabinet  behind  the  great  personality  of  the  Viceroy,  who  pre- 
eminently deserves,  in  Mr.  Balfour's  own  words,  "the  support, 
the  encouragement,  and  the  cordial  admiration  of  every  citizen 
of  this  country."  If  we  had  remained  in  office  a  few  days  longer, 
it  would  have  been  my  duty  to  have  sent  a  despatch  to  India 
putting  on  permanent  record  all  the  reasons  which  led  to  and 
justified  the  decision  conveyed  by  our  telegram,  and  our  opinion 
of  the  subsequent  proposals  made  by  the  Government  of  India. 
Those  reasons  were,  however,  on  the  very  first  opportunity  after 
the  general  election  fully  stated  by  the  late  Prime  Minister  and 
by  myself  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.     My  successor,  on 
taking  office,  announced  that  the  present  Government  would 
reconsider  the  Chitral  question,  and  on  the   1st  August  he 
inquired  as  to  the  possibility  of  arrangement  with  the  tribes  for 
the  road.     The  Indian  Government  replied   that   they  had 
avoided  open  negotiations  with  the  tribes,  but  that  the  reports 
received   by  them  warranted  the  confident  expectation  that 
peaceable  arrangements  could  be  made.    They  also  stated  that 
no  addition  to  the  army  was  asked.     Some  days  later  Lord 
George  Hamilton  telegraphed  the  assent  of  the  Government  to 
the  proposals  contained  in  the  despatch  of  the  8th  May,  subject  to 
the  condition  (among  others)  that  there  shoud  be  no  increase  to  the 
army  and  he  added,  "Do  nothing  in  any  way  to  infringe  the  terms 
of  the  proclamation."  A  fresh  despatch  followed  in  due  course,  in 
which  the  Indian  Secretary  stated  his  opinion  that  the  reports 
as  to  the  expectation  that  a  peaceable  arrangement  could  be  made 
as  to  the  road  and  that  the  army  would  not  be  increased 
materially  altered  the  position,  that  it  removed  the  doubt  which 
had  been  felt — not  only  felt  by  us,  but  by  them — as  to  the  open- 
ing up  the  road  by  peaceful  means  and  maintaining  it  without 
an  intolerable  burden  of  expenditure  being  imposed  on  the 
Indian  revenue.    The  removal  of  this  doubt  cleared  away  the 
main  obstacle  to  the  proposals  in  the  despatch,  and  he  had 
thereupon  telegraphed  their  acceptance  by  the  Government. 
The  Indian  Secretary  concludes  with  a  paragraph,  which,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  throws  a  side-light  on  some  recent  assertions  that 
the  idea  of  any  breach  of  the  proclamation  was  an  after-thought, 
which  first  saw  the  light  in  the  autumn  of  1897.    I  quote  the 
words  of  this  paragraph  : — "  But  your  information  is  still  incom- 
plete as  to  the  exact  cost  of  the  scheme,  and  I  felt  some  doubts 
as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  permanently  maintaining  regular 
troops  on  the  Malakand  Pass,  and  as  to  whether  the  tribes 
•would  see  in  this  an  infringement  of  the  proclamation. — I  there- 
fore added  to  my  telegram  the  injunction  that  the  arrangements 


for  this  part  of  the  scheme  should  be  held  over  pending  the 
receipt  of  fuller  details  of  expense  and  a  caution  for  strictly 
keeping  to  the  conditions  of  the  proclamation."    This  despatch 
had  not  been  published  when  Lord  Rosebery  made  his  speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords.    Lord  Rosebery,  however,  stated  the 
arguments  which  had  influenced  his  Government  in  deciding 
against  the  military  occupation  of  Chitral,  and  one  of  those 
arguments  was  the  "breaking  faith  with  the  people  among 
whom  the  campaign  had  taken  place."  A  fortnight  later,  when  the 
papers  had  been  published,  a  long  debate  took  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  I  then  explained  and  defended  the  action 
of  the  late  Government.    Lord  George  Hamilton  in  his  speech 
attacked  what  he  called  my  indictment  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  proclamation.    In   reply,  I  stated 
that,  in  my  belief,  Lord  Elgin  and  his  colleagues  had  no  inten- 
tion of  violating  the  terms  of  the  proclamation,  and  they 
believed  that  peaceable  arrangements  could  be  made  for  the 
construction  of  the  road,  and  although  I  did  not  agree  with 
them  in  this  opinion,  I  admitted  that  if  these  arrangements 
could  be  made  there  would  be  no  violation  of  the  proclamation. 
I  added  that  this  was  a  question  of  argument,  and  not  one  of 
imputation  upon  Lord  Elgin,  for  whom  I  had  a  profound 
respect.    What  I  said  then  I  repeat  to-day,  and  the  point  at 
issue  then  was  (and  Sir  W.  Harcourt  in  the  debate  urged  it  with 
great  force) — Could  this  road  be  peaceably  made  and  main- 
tained under  arrangements  which  had  any  hope  of  permanency? 
The  events  of  the  last  four  months  have,  I  think,  decided  that 
question.    Eventually  agreements  were  made  with  some  of  the 
tribes  for  the  construction  and  defence  of  the  road  by  their 
levies,  for  the  surrender  of  their  rights  to  tolls,  and  for  pay- 
ments to  the  chiefs.  The  Queen's  speech  at  the  commencement 
of  the  session  of  1896  declared  that  these  agreements  had  been 
loyally  carried  out.    In  the  debate  on  the  Address,  Lord  G. 
Hamilton  stated  that  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  any  one 
could  have  indulged  in  had  been  more  than  realised.    He  con- 
gratulated the  Conservative  party  for  their  true  political  instinct 
when,  by  an  overwhelming   majority,  they  assented  to  this 
forward    movement,   and   declared    his   belief    that   "  there 
had  been  no  forward  movement  in   recent  years  made  by 
any    Government    which    had    been    more    beneficial  and 
which  would  tend  to  put  an  end  to  those   periodical  dis- 
turbances   and    outbreaks    of   fanaticism   which    had  pre- 
viously characterised  that  remote  corner  of  India."  Within 
less  than  eighteen  months  after  that  rosy  picture  had  been 
presented    to   the    House  of  Commons    the   tribes   in  the 
Swat  Valley,  through  whose  country  the  road  had  been  opened, 
with  whom  one  of  the  peaceable  arrangements  had  been  made, 
and  to  whose  chiefs  large  subsidies  had  been  promised  and 
paid,  commenced  the  recent  outbreak.    They  attacked  one  of 
the  fortified  posts  on  the  road,  and,  as  one  report  stated,  "  the 
whole  valley  was  up."    The  extent  and  character  of  this  attack 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  two  brigades — one  containing  four 
and  the  other  three  regiments,  with  three  mountain  batteries — 
were  sent  forward  to  support  the  garrison.    After  five  days' 
fighting  the  force  under  the  command  of  Sir  Bindon  Blood — 
about  5000  men — completely  defeated   the   tribes.     By  this 
victory  the  threatened  attack  on  the  Malakand  fort— the  prin- 
cipal fort  on  the  road — by  an  army  of  6000  was  prevented.  A 
week  later  several  thousand  men  of  another  tribe  attacked  one 
of  our  forts  only  fifteen  miles  from  Peshawur.    That  attack  was, 
after  fierce  fighting,  brilliantly  repulsed.    The  Government  of 
India  properly  poured  troops  into  the  district,  and  by  the 
middle  of  August  our  forces  had  increased  to  about  37,000  men. 
At  that  date,  according  to  one  account,  "  the  tribes  were  all  up 
through  a  mountain  district  600  miles  long  by  200  miles  broad." 
Then  came  the  treacherous  outbreak  of  the  Afridis — a  tribe 
hitherto  loyal  to  the  Government,  and  to  whom  had  been 
intrusted  for  nearly  twenty  years  the  guardianship   of  the 
Kyber  Pass.     In  September  we  were  attacked  at  Nawagai. 
The  Khan  of  that  tribe  was  the  chief  who  openly  declared 
himself  a  friend  of  the  Government  on  receipt  of  the  pro- 
clamation, and  his  tribe  attacked  our  forces  with  some  3000 
men.     This  tribal   rising  has   necessitated    military  opera- 
tions on  a  most  gigantic  scale.     I  understood  Lord  Lans- 
downe  on  on  the  9th  November  to  say  that  our  forces  on 
the  frontier  numbered  70,000  men — more  than  double  the 
number  we  had  engaged  at  Waterloo,  and  a  larger  number 
than  have  ever  been  engaged  in  conflict  in    India  before. 
Lord  George  Hamilton  tells  us  that  not  even  in  the  recollection 
of  those  who  passed  through  the  Mutiny  has  there  ever  been  so 
spontaneous  and  unaccountable  an  outbreak.     I  ask  myself, 
and  I  ask  you,  Is  it  absolutely  unaccountable?    The  Secretary 
of  State  is  of  opinion  that  the  triple  visitations  of  famine,  plague, 
and  earthquake,  combined  with  the  repulse  of  the  Greek  in- 
vasion of  Turkey,  were  the  main  causes  of  this  outbreak.  I 
was  not  aware  that  the  frontier  had  been  desolated  by  the 
famine  or  the  plague.     Mr.  Balfour  tells  us  that  the  chief 
cause  was  the  victory  of  the   Mahometan  Turks  over  the 
Christian  Greeks.    I  ask  whether  there  have  been  any  signs  of 
disaffection  among  the  sixty  millions  of  Her  Majesty's  Ma- 
hometan subjects  in  India?     Have  any  of  the  Mahometan 
States  sympathised  with  this   alleged   religious  war?  The 
Queen,  in  her  gracious  telegram  which  Lord  Salisbury  read  at 
the  Guildhall,  expressed  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  with  which 
she  had  heard  of  "  the  affectionate  and  devoted  support  which 
her  throne,  her  cause,  and  her  Empire  had  received  from  the 
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native  princes  and  people  of  India."  Among  the  most  illustri- 
trious  of  these  native  princes  are  the  great  Mahometan  chiefs. 
The  theory  that  the  wild  mountaineers  of  the  North-west  have 
embarked  in  a  crusade  to  destroy  the  British  rule  in  India 
appears  to  me  about  as  probable  as  that  the  growing  dissatis- 
faction with  the  Government  as  shown  in  the  bye-elections  is 
owing  to  the  muzzling  of  the  dogs.  At  the  time  when  I  was 
considering  the  retention  of  Chitral,  I  was  officially  informed 
that  there  was  a  certain  freemasonry  among  the  tribes  on  the 
North-west  frontier,  that  those  who  were  too  distant  from  the 
scene  of  any  expedition  to  think  of  joining  at  once  in  hostilities 
against  us  began  to  take  some  interest  in  their  fellow-tribesmen 
when  they  heard  of  any  permanent  occupations  of  new  tracts, 
and  that,  in  their  jealous  desire  to  maintain  thair  complete 
independence,  they  had  a  common  link  of  sympathy.  It 
appears  to  me  that  this  warning  was  well  founded,  and  that  it 
is  within  the  range  of  probability  that  the  construction  of 
military  forts  and  the  presence  of  large  bodies  of  troops  in 
districts  beyond  the  frontier  aroused  the  passionate  fear  of 
annexation,  which  is  the  hereditary  patriotism  of  the  tribes. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  one  of  the  tribes,  in  reply  to  Sir  W. 
Lockhart's  recent  proclamation,  protested  against  the  occupa- 
tion of  Swat  (the  district  through  which  the  road  runs),  and 
declared  that  they  would  oppose  further  inroads. 

It  may  be  that  a  belief  that  the  Chitral  road  and  its  garrisons 
were  the  first  steps  towards  the  destruction  of  the  independence 
of  the  tribes  kindled  the  conflagration  which  cannot  be  extin- 
guished except  at  the  fearful  sacrifices  which  the  telegrams 
from  India  daily  record.  But  when  the  fire  has  been  put  out, 
when  the  victory  has  been  achieved,  what  next  ?  The  question 
not  only  for  the  people  and  Government  of  India,  but  for  the 
people  and  Parliament  and  Government  of  Great  Britain,  is 
what  is  to  be  our  future  policy  in  the  North-west  of  India?  The 
respective  merits  of  Governments  dwindle  into  insignificance 
when  we  are  confronted  with  one  of  the  gravest  difficulties  of 
our  Indian  Empire.  Anglo-Indian  statesmen,  both  civil  and 
military,  are  divided  as  to  the  wisest  and  safest  frontier  policy. 
One  section,  in  view  of  a  possible  invasion  of  India  by  Russia, 
advocate  the  Forward  policy.  They  maintain  that  our  frontiers 
should  be  extended  until  they  touch  the  frontiers  of  Russia  and 
Afghanistan.  They  consider  that  the  tribes  which  occupy  the 
vast  region  of  mountains  and  deserts  which  lie  between  us  and 
what  may  be  called  neighbouring  Powers  should  be  subjugated 
and  their  country  annexed,  and  that  thus  India  would  secure  a 
scientific  frontier,  which  would  be  of  supreme  advantage  in  case 
of  any  attack.  The  other  section,  who  have  been  called  the 
party  of  "  masterly  inactivity,"  maintain  that  every  step  forward 
weakens  our  defence  —  that  our  dominions  are  completely 
guarded  by  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Himalayas  and  the 
Hindoo  Rush  ;  that  we  should  cultivate  friendly  relations  with 
the  intervening  tribes  and  respect  their  independence;  that  to 
conquer  and  hold  their  territory  would  require  a  large  increase 
of  the  Indian  army;  that  the  additional  expenditure  would  be 
an  intolerable  tax  on  Indian  resources  ;  that  our  true  and  safe 
policy  is  to  develop  the  trade,  the  agriculture,  the  manufactures, 
the  railways  and  canals,  the  health  and  education  of  the  people 
of  India  ;  and  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  supreme  folly  to 
abandon  all  these  enterprises  in  order  to  spend  vast  sums  on  a 
military  policy  the  necessity  for  which  has  been  denied  by  many 
of  the  most  eminent  Viceroys,  the  most  experienced  civilians, 
and  the  most  illustrious  soldiers  who  have  made  and  maintained 
our  Indian  Empire.  Twenty  years  ago  these  conflicting  policies 
were  submitted  to  the  test  of  Parliamentary  discussion.  The 
advocates  of  the  Forward  policy,  who  were  the  authors  of  the 
Afghan  War,  defeated  their  opponents  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  a  majority  of  101.  The  Opposition  were  not  dismayed. 
When  the  time  came  they  appealed  to  the  final  authority  of  the 
electorate,  and  the  decision  was  reversed. 

There  were  no  speeches  in  that  celebrated  election  which 
dealt  so  powerfully  and  so  convincingly  with  the  danger  and 
the  folly  of  the  Forward  policy  in  its  bearing  not  only  on 
Afghanistan,  but  on  the  frontier  tribes,  as  the  speeches  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  He,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  in 
opposition  to  the  strong  opinion  of  the  Indian  Government, 
ordered  the  evacuation  of  Candahar.  Motions  censuring  his 
action  were  proposed  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  de- 
bates were  of  a  high  order,  and  all  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  Forward  policy  were  stated  with  consummate 
ability.  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  George  Hamilton,  and  Mr. 
Balfour  enforced  their  disapproval  of  the  evacuation  of  Canda- 
har with  the  same  arguments  and  with  the  same  prophecies  that 
they  have  opposed  the  evacuation  of  Chitral.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  the  majority  in  favour  of  the  Forward  policy  was  89.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  the  majority  for  the  policy  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  was  120.    Every  member  of  the  present  Cabinet 


(except  Mr.  Goschen,  who  was  abroad)  voted  in  those  decisions,! 
and  it  throws  some  light  on  the  reversal  of  the  policy  to  evacuatej 
Chitral  when  we  remember  that  fourteen  of  the  Ministers  who 
made  that  decision  voted  against  the  evacuation  of  Candahar. 
And  what  has  been  the  result  of  our  experience  since  1881  ?  I 
doubt  whether  any  responsible  statesman  will  to-day  assert  that 
the  withdrawal  from  Afghanistan  was  a  mistake.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  believe — I  may  say  I  know — the  vast  preponderance  of 
authority  supports  the  opinion  that  the  evacuation  so  bitterly 
opposed  was  a  wise  and  judicious  policy.  We  have  now  two- 
courses  open  to  us.  One  is  the  occupation  and  administration 
of  the  whole  country  through  which  we  have  passed  in  the 
recent  expeditions  ;  the  other  is  that,  having  shown  our  ability 
to  defeat  all  hostile  attacks  of  the  tribes,  we  should  leave  the 
tribes  alone,  maintain  friendly  relations  with  them  as  far 
as  possible,  but  avoid  not  only  the  annexation,  but  the 
appearance  of  annexation  of  their  country.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  if  France  had  a  Switzerland  between 
her  and  Germany,  she  would  be  safer  than  she  is  now, 
British  India  has  a  mightier  Switzerland  lying  across  her 
border.  Why  should  we  destroy  so  strong  a  bulwark  ?  If,  as 
Lord  George  Hamilton  suggests,  we  are  to  construct  roads, 
erect  forts,  and  hold  positions  in  Tirah  and  adjoining  countries, 
we  are  taking  the  first  step  which  will  inevitably  lead  to  con- 
flict, to  lavish  sacrifice  of  men  and  money,  and  finally  to 
annexation.  The  attempt  to  open  roads  through  these  regions 
means  a  permanent  military  force  ;  it  means  interference  with 
the  native  inhabitants,  punishment  of  offending  tribes.  That 
will  be  followed  by  further  control,  by  punitive  and  probably 
rescuing  expeditions,  and  in  the  end  annexation.  And  at  what 
cost,  and  to  gain  what  advantage  to  India?  We  have  yet  to 
deal  with  the  cost  of  the  present  expedition.  What  that  cost  is- 
I  don't  know,  but,  if  it  approaches  the  figures  I  have  seen,  the 
Indian  revenue  cannot  meet  it,  and  I  go  further  and  say  ought 
not  to  be  asked  to  meet  it.  Parliament  in  1880  resolved  to  con- 
tribute five  millions  towards  the  cost  of  the  Afghan  War. 
The  reasons  which  justified  that  vote  are  more  forcible  to-day 
than  they  were  then.  To  throw  upon  India,  in  addition  to  the 
enormous  cost  and  loss  of  the  famine  and  the  plague,  the 
entire  cost  of  the  present  war  would  be  an  injustice  which 
would  rankle  in  every  part  of  the  Indian  Empire.  But  I 
refer  to  the  cost  of  the  policy  in  the  future.  By  whom  is. 
that  to  be  defrayed  ?  By  the  Indian  taxpayer  or  by  the 
British  taxpayer  ?  Ask  the  present  and  the  late  Finance  Mini- 
sters of  India,  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  I  think 
we  shall  be  told  that  India  cannot  and  Great  Britain  will  not  un- 
dertake that  terrible  burden.  On  political,  on  financial,  on 
administrative  grounds  as  well  as  upon  the  strategical  grounds- 
on  which  I  am  not  competent  to  speak  (but  with  respect  to- 
which  I  know  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  greatest  soldiers  in 
Her  Majesty's  forces),  we  oppose  the  policy,  however  disguised, 
which  means  the  occupation  and  the  annexation  of  the  vast 
tracts  of  country  now  held  by  the  tribes  on  the  North-west. 
The  frontier  policy,  which  we  believe  to-day  to  be  the  wisest, 
and  the  safest,  and  the  best,  was  accurately  defined  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  when,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  he 
said  :  "  We  do  not  intend  to  trust  to  a  scientific  frontier,  we  da 
not  intend  to  look  only  to  mountain  passes  and  strongholds. 
We  think  that  some  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  fact 
that  these  mountain  passes  and  strongholds  are  held  by 
men,  and  are  inhabited  by  men,  of  whom  the  strongest 
characteristic  is  their  deep  attachment  to  their  independence. 
We  will  try  to  teach  them,  once  more  that  we  ourselves 
respect  that  independence,  and  that  in  our  own  interest, 
and  for  the  protection  of  our  own  frontier,  we  will  assist 
them  to  maintain  that  independence  against  any  comer, 
from  whatever  quarter  he  may  come."  These  were  the  words 
of  a  wise  and  sagacious  statesman,  who  once  led  the  Liberal 
party.  I  venture  to  say  that  in  those  words  may  be  summed 
up  the  opinion  of  the  entire  Liberal  party  at  the  present  day. 
I  have  always  done  my  utmost  to  keep  Indian  affairs  outside 
the  range  of  party  controversy.  I  have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty 
(though  at  the  cost  of  the  most  unscrupulous  misrepresentation) 
to  support  in  legislation  and  administration  the  Indian  policy  of 
the  Government  when  I  have  considered  it,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
right.  The  question  now  before  us  is  an  Imperial  question, 
which  the  supreme  and  final  authority  can  alone  decide. 
Holding  as  I  do  the  strongest  convictions  with  respect  to  the, 
occupation  of  Chitral,  the  making  of  the  military  road,  and  the 
threatened  occupation  of  the  territories  beyond  the  frontier,  I" 
am  bound  to  oppose  a  policy  which  I  believe  to  be  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  our  Indian  Empire. 

[  We  reprint  this  excellent  report  from  the  "Manchester 
Guardian. "] 
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NOTES. 

WHILST  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  George  Hamilton  are 
busy  discussing-  "the  question  of  honour"  with 
regard  to  the  retention  of  Chitral,  we  are  slowly  drifting 
towards  that  annexation  of  the  territory  of  the  tribesmen 
which  is  the  necessary  outcome  of  the  "  forward  policy  " 
on  the  Indian  frontier.  We  are  loth  to  believe  that  the 
Government  will  dare  to  carry  out  the  policy  to  its 
logical  conclusion  in  the  face  of  such  a  body  of  adverse 
and  authoritative  opinion  as  recent  events  have  called 
forth.  But  they  are  mistaken  if  they  think  that  any 
middle  course  is  possible  between  annexation  and  a 
frank  return  to  our  former  policy  and  our  former 
frontier,  though  Lord  George  Hamilton's  speech  the 
other  day  would  seem  to  indicate  that  some  such  middle 
course  is  to  be  attempted.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth 
about  the  question  of  honour,  there  is  no  dispute  that 
the  Government  when  they  came  into  office  deliberately 
reversed  the  policy  of  their  predecessors  with  regard  to 
Chitral,  and  there  are  few  people  who  do  not  perceive 
that  we  are  now  reaping  the  consequences  of  that 
initial  mistake  in  the  disturbances  on  the  frontier  which 
are  costing  us  so  much  in  money  and  in  men. 

It  is  also  becoming  clearer,  as  time  goes  on,  that 
Lord  Roberts  is  the  man  who  is  mainly  responsible 
for  the  adoption  of  the  forward  policy  by  the  Indian 
Government.  Lieut.-General  M'Leod  Innes,  in  the 
current  number  of  the  "  Fortnightly  Review,"  takes 
us  back  to  the  very  fount  and  origin  of  the  present 
troubles.  Lord  Roberts  drew  up  a  memo  on  the 
military  position  in  India,  and  the  arrangements  which 
would  be  necessary  if  Russia  continued  her  advance 
south  of  the  Oxus.  This  note  Lord  Napier  sent  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  who  in  turn  handed  it  over  to  Loid 
Lytton.  When  the  latter  became  Viceroy,  he  took 
up  Lord  Roberts  and  brought  him  forward  as  the  great 
hope  of  India.  Lord  Roberts  was  naturally  disposed 
to  champion  his  benefactor's  ideas,  and  lent  all  the 
weight  of  his  military  authority  to  the  policy  Lord 
Lytton  adopted  with  regard  to  the  frontier.  Lord 
Roberts  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  been  wholly 
without  misgivings  ;  there  is  a  story  to  the  effect 
that  when  the  evacuation  of  Cabool  was  decided  upon, 
Lord  Lytton  consulted  him  as  to  the  propriety  of 
retaining  Candahar.  It  is  said  that  Lord  Roberts 
wrote  out  a  despatch  entirely  adverse  to  the  latter 
proposal,  but  that  a  few  hours  afterwards  he  recalled 
it/  and  substituted  for  it  an  opinion  favourable  to 
retention.  His  explanation  was  that  he  knew  Lord 
Lytton  to  be  in  favour  of  retaining  Candahar,  and  that 
he  felt  bound  to  uphold  the  opinions  of  the  man  to 
whom  he  owed  all  his  advancement.  We  should  very 
much  like  to  know  if  this  story  is  true  ;  if  it  is,  it 
throws  a  good  deal  of  light  upon  the  value  of  Lord 
Roberts's  opinion.  Is  he  still  only  acting  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  some  one  else  ? 


Everybody  has  been  busy  explaining  away  Lord 
Salisbury's  violent  attack  on  the  London  County 
Council.  Mr.  Ritchie  at  Croydon  on  Tuesday,  and 
the  London  Municipal  Society  on  Saturday  last,  both 
rushed  in  to  assure  us  that  Lord  Salisbury's  words  must 
not  be  taken  as  announcing  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  abolish  the  central  governing  body  for  London, 
which  a  Conservative  Government  itself  set  up.  Then 
at  Birmingham  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Chamberlain  assured 
the  good  citizens  of  his  model  municipality  that  "  nobody 
in  his  senses  would  propose  to  abolish  the  County 
Council."  Nevertheless  he  fell  into  exactly  the  same 
error  as  Lord  Salisbury.  Both  he  and  the  Prime 
Minister  believe  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  powers 
possessed  by  the  London  County  Council  which  could 
be  more  efficiently  exercised  by  the  new  municipalities 
it  is  proposed  to  create.  Lord  Salisbury  said  that  it 
was  impossible  to  solve  the  problem  of  London  govern- 
ment except  by  giving  "a  large  portion  of  the  duties 
which  are  now  performed  by  the  County  Council  to 
other  smaller  municipalities."  Mr.  Chamberlain  declared 
that  it  was  impossible  to  have  good  municipal  govern- 
ment in  London  "as  long  as  one  body  sitting  in  a 
central  place  pretended  to  deal,  let  us  say,  with  the 
drainage  of  every  house  of  five  millions  of  people." 

One  could  excuse  Lord  Salisbury's  ignorance  of  the 
real  conditions  of  the  London  problem.  He  has  never 
pretended  to  be  an  authority  on  parochial  politics.  But 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  in  another  case.  It  has  always  been 
the  accepted  belief  that  however  unfitted  he  may  be  for 
the  post  of  Colonial  Secretary  his  understanding  of 
municipal  politics  is  complete.  Yet  here  we  find  him 
making  a  mistake  of  which  the  merest  tyro  in  Lon- 
don government  would  be  ashamed.  The  London 
County  Council  does  not  "pretend  to  deal  with  the 
drainage  of  every  house  of  five  millions  of  people." 
That  is  the  business  of  those  very  vestries  which  it  is 
proposed  to  turn  into  full-blown  municipalities  ;  they 
already  possess  sole  and  complete  control  of  all  local 
sewers  and  drains.  The  London  County  Council  deals 
only  with  the  main  drainage  system,  and  it  is  patently 
impossible  that  this  system  could  be  managed  efficiently 
by  a  dozen  different  authorities.  We  hold  no  brief  for 
the  London  County  Council.  We  have  blamed  it  again 
and  again  for  its  extravagance,  its  waste  of  time,  its 
devotion  to  fads,  and  its  numerous  aberrations.  But  it 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  can  be  relieved  of  any 
but  the  most  insignificant  portion  of  the  functions  it 
now  performs.  Last  year  a  conference  of  all  the  local 
authorities  of  the  metropolis  was  held  to  consider  what 
powers  of  the  Council  could  be  usefully  transferred  to 
the  Vestries  and  Boards  of  Works,  and  after  a  number 
of  meetings,  at  which  the  whole  of  the  Council's 
powers  were  considered  seriatim,  it  was  found  that  in 
only  a^few  cases  was  such  a  transfer  advisable,  and 
these  were  all  in  comparatively  unimportant  matters 
of  detail. 
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So  far  as  can  be  gathered,  the  actual  proposals  the 
Government  will  bring  forward  next  session  for  the 
reform  of  London  government  will  amount  to  little  more 
than  the  transformation  and  consolidation  of  the  numerous 
small  local  authorities  who  govern  the  metropolis  into 
a  smaller  number  of  municipalities,  each  with  its  own 
mayor  and  civic  council.  This  enhancement  of  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  the  local  authorities  is  all  to 
the  go'od,  but  it  is  irritating  to  find  it  advocated  for  the 
wrong  reason.  It  is  necessary,  not  on  account  of  the 
imperfections  of  the  London  County  Council,  but 
on  account  of  the  imperfections  of  the  many  hole- 
and-corner  authorities  who  at  present  perform  their 
functions  so  unsatisfactorily.  There  are  in  the  metro- 
politan area  forty-three  different  local  authorities,  in- 
cluding the  City,  spending  amongst  them  some  three 
millions  a  year,  while  the  County  Council  spends  only  a 
little  over  a  million  on  county  purposes.  To  combine 
these  numerous  and  often  extravagant  governing  bodies 
into  ten  or  a  dozen  municipalities  will  undoubtedly  lead 
to  economy  and  a  greater  efficiency  in  administration. 
To  enhance  the  dignity  of  the  local  authorities  will, 
with  equal  certainty,  improve  their  character  by  attract- 
ing a  better  class  of  men  than  are  at  present  elected 
to  the  vestries  and  district  boards.  But  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  this  reform  means  the  splitting  up  of 
London  into  several  municipalities,  or  that  it  will 
abolish  the  London  County  Council.  It  will,  in  reality, 
lessen  the  number  of  authorities,  and,  by  rendering 
London  government  more  homogeneous  and  more 
efficient,  will  complete  the  work  begun  when  Lord 
Salisbury  was  last  in  power. 

We  now  begin  to  see  why  Germany  was  so  anxious 
to  wind  up  her  boundary  disputes  in  Africa,  and  to  keep 
clear  of  Cretan  and  Armenian  complications.  Africa 
presenting  no  further  attractions,  the  era  of  expansion  in 
the  Far  East  has  begun,  and  as  an  earnest  of  what  is 
going  to  happen  the  Port  of  Kiao  Chau  has,  without 
any  warning  to  the  Chinese  Government,  been  seized 
by  two  German  cruisers ;  sailors  and  marines  have  been 
landed,  and  the  forts  and  magazine  occupied.  All 
available  German  war  vessels  are  being  hurried  up  from 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  South  Pacific,  and  Prince 
Henry,  the  Emperor's  brother,  is  to  command  the  new 
East  Asiatic  squadron.  The  morning  papers  see  in 
this  the  probability  of  a  Russo- German  conflict  in 
Chinese  waters  ;  we  can  see  nothing  of  the  sort.  The 
truth  may  be  that  Germany  and  Russia  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  now  that  England  has  thrust  her  hand 
into  a  hornet's  nest  on  the  Afghan  frontier,  that  a  good 
opportunity  has  arisen  for  the  other  powers  to  settle  the 
future  of  China  to  their  mutual  advantage.  Germany 
would  not  have  seized  upon  the  very  port  claimed  by 
Russia,  still  less  would  she  have  sent  Prince  Henry  to 
take  command  there,  unless  she  had  arranged  matters 
with  her  colossal  neighbour. 

It  is  true  there  was  a  story  about  two  German  mis- 
sionaries having  been  murdered  in  Shan  Tung,  and  the 
action  of  the  fleet  being  merely  taken  in  order  to  extort 
reparation  from  Peking,  but  before  the  seizure  was  a 
week  old  the  missionaries  had  been  as  completely  for- 
gotten as  were  the  mythical  "  Kroumirs "  whom  the 
French  went  to  Tunis  to  chastise  fifteen  years  ago. 
The  Kroumirs  were  never  found,  but  France  is  in  Tunis 
still.  Everything  points  to  a  fresh  opening  in  the  game 
of  "grab,"  and  to  an  agreement  between  Russia  and 
Germany,  France  being  content  for  the  present  with 
her  power  to  give  another  twist  to  the  screw  in  Abys- 
sinia or  on  the  Niger.  Russia,  as  we  stated  last  week, 
is  actively  preparing  to  settle  accounts  with  Japan,  and 
the  much-coveted  Kiao  Chau  would  not  be  too  heavy  a 
price  to  pay  for  German  assistance  in  that  quarter. 
Russia  and  Prussia  worked  very  amicably  and  profitably 
together  once  in  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  they  may 
be  not  unwilling  to  repeat  the  experience. 

The  outlook  for  English  interests  being  thus  so 
gravely  menacing  it  is  comforting  to  be  assured  by 
Mr.  Brodrick  that  the  War  Office  is  rising  to  the 
emergency.  At  the  dinner  given  by  the  budding  poli- 
ticians of  the  United  Club  on  Tuesday,  he  gave  us  to 
understand  that  the  short  service  system  was  to  be 


"slightly  modified,"  the  linked  battalion  scheme  to  be 
"more  fully  carried  out,"  the  navy  to  be  called  on  to 
garrison  the  coaling  stations,  and  a  circular  to  be  issued 
by  Lord  Lansdowne  begging  large  employers  of  labour 
to  give  a  preference  to  old  soldiers.  An  inspiring  pro- 
gramme truly  for  a  great  emergency,  when  the  War 
Office  cannot  put  their  hands  on  a  single  Army  Corps 
fit  for  foreign  service,  when  twenty  batteries  have  to 
be  pulled  to  pieces  to  provide  men  and  horses  for  three 
batteries  ordered  abroad,  and  when  we  have  fully  eight 
thousand  horses  whereon  to  mount  thirteen  thousand 
cavalrymen!  The  scheme  reminds  one  of  the  Irish- 
man's plan  for  lengthening  his  blanket  by  sewing  to 
the  bottom  a  piece  cut  from  the  top. 

Sir  William  Harcourt  may  not  be  a  good  captain,  but 
he  is  a  first-class  lieutenant.  No  one  can  deliver  a  good 
slogging  speech  as  he  can,  and  his  address  to  the 
Radicals  of  Dundee  on  Thursday  was  in  his  best  form. 
The  pity  of  it  is  that  he  has  no  leader  to  give  him 
direction,  and  the  sorry  skeleton  of  a  Liberal  programme 
he  tried  to  galvanise  into  life  audibly  rattled  its  hollow- 
ness  as  he  dangled  it  before  his  audience.  He  has 
evidently  taken  his  cue  from  the  new  Radical  programme, 
for  he  put  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  fore- 
front as  the  one  question  on  which  all  Liberals  and 
Radicals  are  united.  Their  abandonment  in  general  to 
a  host  of  incompatible  fads  could  scarcely  be  more 
signally  illustrated,  and  as  a  candid  enemy  we  assure 
Sir  William  that  there  is  not  a  penn'orth  of  electoral 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  cry  of  "  Down  with  the 
House  of  Lords."  That  the  House  of  Lords  might  be 
improved  no  one  will  deny,  but  the  fact  is  that  we 
are  quite  content  with  our  House  of  Lords,  which  has 
conferred  upon  our  Constitution  a  stability  most  other 
countries  would  be  delighted  to  achieve.  If  this  is  the 
only  card  the  Radicals  have  got  to  play  at  the  next 
election,  they  are  still  likely  to  languish  long  in  the 
wilderness  of  Opposition.  In  one  respect  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  speech  disappointed  us.  After  the  bomb  he 
launched  at  Mr.  Chamberlain  from  his  retreat  at 
Malwood,  we  expected  a  lively  interlude  when  he  next 
spoke.  But  he  treated  the  Colonial  Secretary  with  sur- 
prising mildness.  The  game  of  quoting  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain against  himself  has  been  greatly  overdone,  and  now 
he  never  even  winces  when  he  is  told  that  once  upon  a 
time  he  denounced  the  House  of  Lords,  and  said  dis- 
agreeable things  about  Lord  Salisbury. 


Twice  recently  Lord  Salisbury  has  made  elaborate 
apologies  for  the  course  pursued  by  British  diplomacy 
in  the  Grseco-Turkish  trouble.  From  his  own  speeches 
it  has  been  evident  enough  that  our  foreign  policy  of 
late  has  been  lamentably  weak  and  vacillating,  but  it  is  the 
Austrian  Foreign  Minister,  Count  Goluchowski,  who  has 
filled  up  the  lacuna?  in  Lord  Salisbury's  account  of  our  atti- 
tude in  the  European  Concert.  In  his  extremely  able 
speech  to  the  Hungarian  delegations,  he  virtually  accused 
the  English  Foreign  Office  of  being  responsible  for  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey.  At  an 
early  stage  in  the  negotiations,  he  said,  most  of  the 
Powers  had  agreed  to  a  proposal  made  by  Austria  for 
a  rigorous  blockade  of  Crete,  which  would  have  pre- 
vented the  landing  of  Greek  troops  in  the  island.  But 
the  English  Foreign  Office,  frightened  by  the  Armenian 
agitation  which  an  English  Radical  journal  had  zea- 
lously fomented,  refused  to  accede  to  the  proposal. 
It  even  persisted  in  its  refusal  when  Austria,  in 
deference  to  the  views  of  England,  proposed  that 
the  blockade  should  apply  equally  to  Turkish  and 
Greek  troops.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  if  Lord 
Salisbury  had  not  been  afraid  of  the  Radical  outcry 
which  would  certainly  have  been  raised,  Greek  trooPs 
would  never  have  been  landed  in  Crete,  and  all  the 
regrettable  consequences  which  followed  would  have 
been  averted.  All  this  is  no  doubt  a  tribute  to  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  "Daily  Chronicle,"  but  it 
cannot  be  a  pleasant  moment  for  that  journal  when  it 
realises  that  indirectly,  but  in  more  ways  than  one,  it 
was  responsible  for  .the  war  which  ended  in  such  fatal 
results  for  its  protege. 

"We  are  unacquainted  with  the  source  from  which 
Prince  Bismarck  derived  the  expression  now  made  so 
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famous  by  his  use  and  application  of  it."  Thus  the 
"Times,"  in  its  most  judicial  manner,  relegates  the 
origin  of  the  somewhat  trite  "  Do  ut  des  "  formula  to 
the  class  of  mysteries  that  must  remain  unknown,  for 
when  the  "Times"  admits  that  it  is  not  acquainted 
with  anything,  it  were  impious  to  inquire  further.  But 
Prince  Bismarck,  of  course,  simply  used  a  phrase  which 
is  a  commonplace  in  the  Prussian  Law  Courts,  and  is 
familiar  to  every  student  who  has  to  learn  enough 
Roman  law  to  pass  the  preliminary  examination  at  the 
Temple.  The  four  divisions  of  the  innominate  contract, 
do  ut  des,  do  ut  facias,  facio  ut  des,  facto  ut  facias,  are 
about  as  recondite  as  the  demonstration  of  the  pons 
asinorum  in  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  and  many  of  those 
to  whom  the  "  Times"  is  still  an  oracle,  and  who  have  not 
forgotten  their  law  as  completely  as  have  the  pundits  of 
Printing  House  Square,  must  have  rubbed  their  eyes 
when  they  read  the  dread  admission  on  Thursday 
morning. 

There  were  lively  times  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  heyday  of  Parnellite  obstruction,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  parallel  in  any  legislature  to  the  ex- 
traordinary proceedings  of  the  Austrian  Reichsrath  on 
Wednesday.  The  Chamber  was  for  the  moment  more 
like  an  American  football  field  than  a  Parliament.  The 
members  belaboured  each  other  soundly  with  their  fists, 
and  tore  each  other's  beards  and  hair,  the  President  fled 
from  the  scene  in  fear  of  his  life,  one  deputy  began  to 
throw  chairs  at  the  other  deputies,  another  drew  a 
knife,  and  a  third  announced  his  intention  of  arming 
himself  with  a  revolver  for  the  next  sitting.  It  looks  as 
if  the  "  Ausgleich  "  question  could  only  be  settled  by 
the  complete  extermination  of  one  party  by  the  other. 
It  is  the  German  element  which  is  responsible  for  this 
degradation  of  party  strife  into  a  bout  of  fisticuffs. 
Finding  that  the  supremacy  they  have  long  held  in  the 
Dual  Monarchy  is  slipping  from  them,  the  Germans 
seem  to  have  taken  the  advice  proffered  them  by  a 
great  German  savant  in  the  "  Neue  Freie  Presse  "  some 
time  ago,  to  remember  that  Czech  skulls  which  are  not 
open  to  reason  are  accessible  to  blows. 

Major  Lugard's  distress  at  the  present  position  of  the 
Soudanese  troops,  who  served  him  so  well,  will  be 
shared  by  every  one  acquainted  with  the  romantic  his- 
tory of  the  force,  and  of  its  devoted  service  to  the 
British  cause.  Major  Lugard  has,  no  doubt,  hit  the  right 
nail  on  the  head,  when  he  attributes  the  refusal  of  the 
Soudanese  to  serve  under  Macdonald  to  their  resent- 
ment at  his  treatment  of  them  in  1893.  Major  Mac- 
donald maintains  that  he  was  then  obliged  to  disarm 
the  force  because  it  mutinied,  and  we  shall,  no  doubt, 
hear  more  about  that  "mutiny"  when  the  inevitable 
enquiry  is  held  into  the  present  imbroglio.  But  it  is 
only  fair  to  the  Soudanese  to  remember  that  Sir  Gerald 
Portal,  who  was  recalled  to  Uganda  after  the  incident 
and  had  Macdonald's  account  of  the  affair  before  him, 
refused  to  accept  it  as  a  mutiny.  Since  that  time  the 
Soudanese  have  done  invaluable  service  in  Uganda,  for 
they  are  inexpensive,  brave,  and  devoted.  Major  Lugard's 
exclamation,  in  reference  to  Macdonald's  former  quarrel 
with  the  Soudanese,  may  be  aptly  repeated  now. 
"There  must  have  been  strange  tactlessness  in  turning 
sincerity  so  loyal  into  hostility."  Meanwhile,  Thrus- 
ton,  the  best  soldier  on  the  Uganda  staff,  has  been 
killed  ;  Jackson,  the  Acting  Administrator  is  seriously 
wounded,  and  the  best  fighting  men  on  the  British  side 
are  being  disarmed  or  shot.  At  the  very  time  when 
Uganda  is  most  needed  as  a  base  of  operations  on  the 
Nile,  the  administration  has  been  reduced  to  chaos. 

It  was  a  desperate  case  when  the  political  committee 
of  the  National  Liberal  Club,  lamenting  the  absence  of 
guidance  from  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party,  deter- 
mined to  appeal  to  the  rank  and  file  for  a  policy.  The 
Radical  Clubs  and  Liberal  Associations  have  responded 
to  the  appeal,  and  a  pretty  programme  they  have 
brought  forth.  There  appear  to  be  just  about  as  many 
urgent  reforms,  each  of  which  must  by  all  the  gods  of 
Liberalism  have  the  first  place,  as  there  are  separate 
associations.  There  is,  however,  one  point  upon  which 
they  are  all  agreed.    Liberals  and  Radicals  alike  want 


to  tinker  further  with  the  electoral  machine,  so  that  the 
House  of  Commons  may  become  "  the  people's  House 
in  reality  as  well  as  in  name."  In  plain  language,  they 
want  a  franchise  guaranteed  to  keep  them  always  in 
power  and  their  opponents  out.  This  is  a  very  natural 
desire,  but  it  is  scarcely  worthy  of  the  high-sounding 
names  they  give  to  the  proposal.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
prove  anything  you  like  if  you  once  assume  that  the 
Liberal  party  alone  represents  the  people,  but  the 
assumption  scarcely  squares  with  the  facts  of  the  las; 
election.  The  rest  of  the  new  Radical  programme  is 
mainly  composed  of  various  socialistic  schemes  for 
plundering  the  propertied  classes.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
could  provide  his  former  associates  with  a  much  better 
one  if  they  would  only  ask  him. 

Nearly  all  our  contemporaries  have  fallen  into  the 
mistake  of  describing  the  late  Sir  Charles  Pollock  as 
"The  Last  of  the  Barons."  Certainly  he  was  always 
known  as  Baron  Pollock,  but  he  was  no  longer  a  Baron 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer — he  ceased  to  hold  that  office 
in  1875,  from  which  date  he  was  a  Judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Judicature.  Nor  was  he  the  only  person  now 
living  who  has  held  the  office  of  Baron  of  the  Exchequer 
in  the  past,  for  Lord  Penzance,  who  is  now  Judge  of 
the  Arches  Court,  was  also  at  one  time  a  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer. 

Public  attention  should  be  called  particularly  to  the 
scandal  exposed  by  Miss  Catherine  Webb,  of  the 
Women's  Industrial  Council,  in  connexion  with  the 
Hon.  Ronald  Leigh's  laundry.  It  is  one  of  a  class  of 
cases  probably  not  at  all  uncommon  but  very  difficult  to 
bring  to  light.  The  owner  of  the  laundry  was  convicted 
of  violating  the  Factory  Act,  and  fined  ^12.  The  case 
rested  on  the  evidence  of  four  of  the  laundry  girls  em- 
ployed by  the  defendant.  On  the  very  day  they  had 
given  this  evidence,  these  four  girls  were  dismissed, 
and  only  these  four  out  of  the  hundred  employed  in  the 
laundry.  The  defendant's  solicitor  did  not  improve 
matters  for  his  client  by  asserting  that  the  dismissal 
was  for  negligence,  and  not  for  giving  evidence  incon- 
venient to  the  girls'  employer.  He  was  careful  not  to 
call  either  the  owner  or  the  manager  to  prove  his  state- 
ment. The  solicitor  was,  doubtless,  "  speaking  from 
instructions."  The  magistrate  showed  his  view  of  the 
case  very  plainly  and  very  properly  when  he  thanked 
Miss  Webb  for  bringing  the  matter  to  light. 

Now  this  kind,  of  thing  is  much  more  serious  than 
appears  at  first  sight.  It  is  hard  enough  for  the  un- 
fortunate victims  ;  but  the  injury  is  a  public  more  than 
a  private  one.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  legal 
method  of  defying  the  law  and  defeating  justice.  Obvious- 
ly, proof  of  infraction  of  the  Factory  Acts  must  usually 
depend  on  the  evidence  of  employees.  If  employees  know 
that  by  giving  evidence  they  become  marked  men,  and 
will  certainly  be  dismissed,  what  chance  is  there  of 
getting  them  to  come  forward  ?  Thus  offences  against 
the  Acts  are  hushed  up.  The  unfortunate  thing  about 
the  matter  is,  that  at  present  there  appears  to  be  no 
way  of  bringing  manag-ers  (for  it  is  they,  and  not  the 
owners,  who  are  usually  to  blame),  to  book  for  such 
procedure.  A  man  is  entitled,  on  due  notice  being 
given,  or  wages  paid,  to  dismiss  an  employee  without 
giving  a  reason.  Even  if  it  be  proved  that  the  giving 
evidence  was  the  real  reason  of  dismissal,  it  is  doubtful 
if  anything  can  be  done  ;  and  so  evidence  may  with 
impunity  be  tampered  with.  Could  it  be  construed 
into  an  ex  post  facto  contempt  of  court? 

We  have  ourselves  come  across  instances  of  similar 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  smaller  houseowners  in  the 
poorer  parts  of  London.  The  occupier  gives  notice  to 
the  sanitary  authority  (directly  or  indirectly)  of  a  sani- 
tary nuisance  in  his  house.  The  owner  is  made  to  put 
it  right  at  his  own  cost,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
London  Health  Act.  Thereupon  the  occupier  receives 
a  week's  notice,  or  has  his  rent  raised  ;  both,  you 
observe,  strictly  legal  proceedings.  They  are  none  the 
less  a  very  effective  deterrent  to  prevent  the  local 
authority  getting  wind  of  these  sanitary  nuisances. 
And  so  the  object  of  the  Health  Act  is  defeated. 
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THE  BOARD  SCHOOL  PLAYGROUND. 

THE  electioneering  farce  on  which  the  curtain  fell  at 
nine  o'clock  the  day  before  yesterday,  must  not 
pass  without  a  word  of  dramatic  criticism.  Its  bearing 
on  the  theatre  needs  no  renewed  explanation  in  this 
column.  I  have  pointed  out,  only  too  often,  how  the 
theatre  has  stooped  to  meet  the  rising-  flood  of  popular 
literateness.  Hitherto  I  have  not  complained  ;  for  it  is 
better  that  the  theatre  should  stoop  to  raise  the  millions 
above  sing-songs  and  cock-fights,  than  soar  for  the 
benefit  of  a  handful  of  experts  above  the  level  of  Shake- 
spear  and  Moliere. 

But  behind  this  magnanimous  preference  for  the 
interests  of  the  many  there  has  always  lurked  in  me 
an  implacable  contempt  for  the  process  of  literation, 
commonly  and  most  erroneously  called  education,  con- 
ducted in  the  popular  school.  I  make  no  distinction 
between  Board  school  and  Voluntary  school,  or,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  between  the  workhouse  school  and 
Harrow  or  Eton.  They  all  turn  out  barbarians.  I 
grant  that  the  taste  of  the  barbarian  is  the  opportunity 
of  the  dauber  in  all  the  arts  ;  but  I  understand  the 
importance  of  the  artist's  function  in  society  far  too 
well  to  accept  this  result  with  complacency.  We  all 
quote  the  gentleman  who  professed  the  most  complete 
indifference  as  to  who  made  the  laws  of  his  country  so 
long  as  he  was  allowed  to  write  its  songs  ;  yet  how 
many  of  us,  I  wonder,  feel  any  real  force  in  that  epigram, 
even  in  England,  the  nation  of  all  others  most  governed 
by  artists  ?  We  are  so  susceptible  to  artistic  fiction, 
rhetoric  and  oratory,  that  we  will  not  receive  them  as 
art,  but  rather  as  clear  matter  of  fact  or  divinely  re- 
vealed truth.  Let  me  explain  myself  gently,  coming 
to  my  dangerous  point  by  degrees. 

Some  twenty  years  or  so  ago  I  found  myself  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  lodging  in  the  house  of  an  intelligent 
London  &  South-Western  railway  guard,  who  placed 
his  library  at  my  disposal.  Its  principal  attraction 
happened  to  be  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  which  I  then  read 
through  for  the  first  time  since  my  childhood.  My 
host's  wife,  noticing  this,  informed  me  that  it  was  her 
husband's  favourite  book.  Thereupon  I  made  some 
conventional  remark  about  it.  The  conventional  re- 
mark unhappily  implied  that  I  regarded  Robinson  as  a 
creature  of  Defoe's  invention.  She  at  once  begged  me 
not  to  betray  any  such  scepticism  in  her  husband's 
presence,  he  being  absolutely  convinced,  on  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  narrative,  that  it  was  no  vain  product  of 
a  romancer's  fancy,  but  a  veracious  record  of  a  seaman's 
experience.  She  confessed  that  she  herself  leaned  to- 
wards my  view  of  the  matter  ;  but  she  thought  it  best, 
for  the  sake  of  her  home  and  her  affections,  to  conform 
to  her  husband's  faith.  He  was,  she  explained,  a  man 
of  a  prosaic  turn,  hating  idle  stories,  and  loving  gravity 
and  verity  in  all  things  :  in  short,  precisely  the  sort  of 
man  to  be  fiction-ridden  all  his  life  without  suspecting 
it.  Now  please  observe  that  to  read  "Robinson 
Crusoe  "  and  believe  it  literally,  is  to  become  the  dupe  of 
an  imposture  and  the  champion  of  a  lie.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  read  it  as  a  work  of  art — that  is,  to  surrender 
oneself  voluntarily  to  the  illusion  it  creates,  without  for 
a  moment  compromising  the  integrity  of  our  relations 
with  the  real  world — is  to  learn  a  good  deal  from  it, 
both  of  life  and  art,  to  say  nothing  of  our  enjoyment  of 
the  story. 

Let  us  now  suppose,  merely  to  amuse  ourselves,  that 
my  friend  the  railway  guard  were  a  member  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  School  Board,  if  such  a  body  exists.  He 
would  no  doubt  propose  "Robinson  Crusoe"  as  a 
standard  reading-book  for  the  school  curriculum  ;  and 
so  excellent  a  proposal  could  hardly  be  rejected  on  its 
msrits.  But  somebody  would  be  sure  to  question  his 
view  that  it  should  be  presented  to  the  children  as 
history,  not  as  parable.  If  he  found  any  considerable 
support  on  the  Board,  or  among  the  ratepayers,  the 
result  would  probably  be  a  compromise.  "  Robinson 
Crusoe  "  would  be  read  ;  but  the  children  would  be  left 
to  draw  their  own  conclusions,  or  to  consult  their  parents 
or  other  advisers  out  of  school. 

The  pious  will  now  perceive  the  cloven  hoof.  The 
School  Board  Election  this  week  turned  on  a  compro- 
mise concerning,  not  merely  a  book,  but  actually  a 
whole   lit2rature  ;    thougrh,   to   be   sure,   the  average 


English  citizen  thinks  it  a  book,  because  it  is  all 
bound  into  one  cover,  and  because  he  never  reads  it, 
not  being  literary  in  his  tastes.  If  he  does  not  actually 
regard  it  as  an  amulet,  and  believe  that  if  a  soldier 
carries  it  into  battle  it  will  magically  attract  and  stop 
the  Lee-Metford  bullet,  he  may  be  regarded  as  an 
exceptionally  enlightened  person.  But,  numerically 
strong  as  he  is,  the  very  existence  of  the  nation  depends 
on  the  force  of  character  with  which  those  who  know 
better  over-rule,  in  the  public  work  of  education,  a  super- 
stition which  would  have  horrified  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  and  which  arose  a  few  hundred  years  ago  as 
an  ephemeral  effect  of  early  Protestantism  on  minds  not 
yet  strong  enough  for  so  heroic  a  doctrine.  In  other 
departments  of  Government  it  may  be  expedient  to  fool 
your  democratic  voter  to  the  top  of  his  bent  ;  but  when 
he  clamours  to  be  allowed  to  perpetuate  his  folly  by 
forcing  educated  people  to  teach  what  they  do  not 
believe,  then  it  is  for  those  educated  people  to  refuse  to 
do  anything  of  the  sort ;  to  support  one  another  reso- 
lutely in  that  refusal ;  and  to  invite  the  average  North 
Sea  Islander  to  do  without  them  if  he  can. 

Like  all  highly  developed  literatures,  the  Bible  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  sensational  fiction,  imagined  with 
intense  vividness,  appealing  to  the  most  susceptible 
passions,  and  narrated  with  a  force  which  the  ordinary 
man  is  no  more  able  to  resist  than  my  friend  the  railway 
guard  was  able  to  resist  the  force  of  Defoe.  Perhaps 
only  an  expert  can  thoroughly  appreciate  the  power  with 
which  a  story  well  told,  or  an  assertion  well  made,  takes 
possession  of  a  mind  not  specially  trained  to  criticise  it. 
Try  to  imagine  all  that  is  most  powerful  in  English 
literature  bound  into  one  volume,  and  offered  to  a 
comparatively  barbarous  race  as  an  instrument  of  civi- 
lisation invested  with  supernatural  authority  !  Indeed, 
let  us  leave  what  we  call  barbarous  races  out  of  the 
question,  and  suppose  it  offered  to  the  English  nation 
on  the  same  assumptions  as  to  its  nature  and  authority 
which  the  children  in  our  popular  schools  are  led  to 
make  to-day  concerning  the  Bible  under  the  School 
Board  compromise  !  How  much  resistance  would  there 
be  to  the  illusion  created  by  the  art  of  our  great  story 
tellers  ?  Who  would  dare  to  affirm  that  the  men  and 
women  created  by  Chaucer,  Shakespear,  Bunyan,  Field- 
ing, Goldsmith,  Scott,  and  Dickens  had  never  existed  ? 
Who  could  resist  the  force  of  conviction  carried  by 
the  tremendous  assertive  power  of  Cobbett,  the  gorge- 
ous special-pleading  of  Ruskin,  or  the  cogency  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  or  even  Matthew  Arnold  ?  Above  all, 
who  could  stand  up  against  the  inspiration  and  moral 
grandeur  of  our  prophets  and  poets,  from  Langland  to 
Blake  and  Shelley  ?  The  power  of  Scripture  has  not 
waned  with  the  ages.  We  have  no  right  to  trick  a 
child's  instinctive  sense  of  revelation  and  inspiration  by 
such  a  surpassingly  blasphemous  pessimistic  lie  as  that 
both  have  become  extinct,  and  that  the  wretched  world, 
like  its  dead  moon,  is  living  out  its  old  age  on  a  scanty 
remnant  of  spiritual  energy,  hoarded  from  thousands  of 
years  ago.  And  yet  the  whole  question  at  stake  in  the 
School  Board  election  was  whether  this  lie  should  be 
told  as  a  black  lie  or  a  white  one.  The  stupid  part  of 
the  business  is  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  tell  any 
lies  at  all.  Why  not  teach  children  the  realities  of 
inspiration  and  revelation  as  they  work  daily  through 
scribes  and  lawgivers  ?  It  would,  at  all  events,  make 
better  journalists  and  parish  councillors  of  them. 

Until  some  such  conception  of  the  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  art  as  the  sole  possible  method  of  revelation 
for  the  forecasts  of  the  spirit  reaches  our  Board  school 
population,  the  theatre  will  remain  pretty  much  at  its 
present  level,  in  spite  of  such  superficial  improvements 
as  the  ordinary  march  of  progress  involves.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  man  will  not  submit  to  spiritual 
starvation.  I  have  over  and  over  again  pointed  out 
that  whilst  the  theatre  has  done  hardly  anything 
to  adapt  itself  to  modern  demands,  the  Church  has 
been  waking  up  in  all  directions  to  its  opportunities.  I 
believe  that  many  of  the  playgoers  who  are  sufficiently 
conscious  of  the  social  importance  of  art  to  care  to 
read  these  columns,  never  dream  of  going  to  church, 
and  have  no  idea  that  they  would  find  anything  there 
but  boredom,  hypocrisy,  and  superstition.  Let  me  beg 
them  to  try  the  experiment.  Let  them  spend  a  fortnight 
in  going  to  the  best  London  churches,  and  a  fortnight  in 
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going  to  the  best  London  theatres.  If  they  find  one 
tenth  as  much  boredom,  hypocrisy,  superstition,  hum- 
bug, snobbery,  stupidity,  vulgarity,  foul  air,  bad  music, 
draughts,  late  hours,  stuffy  smells,  and  unhappy  and 
disagreeable  people  in  the  auditorium,  not  to  mention 
professional  incompetence  on  the  part  of  the  performers, 
in  the  churches  as  they  will  in  the  theatres,  I  will  eat  this 
number  of  the  "  Saturday  Review"  unbuttered. 

I  am  rebuked  by  Messrs.  J.  Avery  &  Co.,  window 
blind  manufacturers,  of  81  Great  Portland  Street,  for 
having  thoughtlessly  mentioned  ' '  perforated  wire  blinds  " 
in  my  last  article,  in  the  teeth  of  the  obvious  fact  that 
perforated  blinds  are  not  wire,  and  wire  blinds  not  per- 
forated. Let  me,  in  return,  give  Messrs.  Avery  a  piece 
of  advice.  Never  waste  sarcasm  on  an  inaccurate 
person  :  correct  him.  They  have,  in  their  severity,  for- 
gotten to  teach  me  what  a  perforated  blind  is  made  of. 
I  surmise  zinc,  but  must  not  risk  a  second  blunder  by 
committing  myself  to  that  material.  G.  B.  S. 

FIRE  EXTINCTION  IN  LONDON. 

THE  disastrous  fire  which  broke  out  in  the  City  at  the 
end  of  last  week  should  warn  us  that  for  various 
reasons  we  may  expect  a  larger  number  of  serious 
fires  in  London,  in  proportion  to  population,  than  in 
any  other  city  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  mere 
fact  of  size  produces  difficulties  that  make  the  danger  of 
large  fires  increase  in  something  more  than  arithmetical 
ratio  to  population,  while  the  storage  of  merchandise 
in  the  City — where  most  of  our  great  fires  occur — is 
upon  such  a  scale  that  a  conflagration  covering  half  an 
acre  there  will  do  more  damage  than  one  of  twice  the 
area,  in  almost  any  other  centre.  But  when  we  have 
made  every  allowance  possible,  we  do  not  find  it 
sufficient  to  explain  the  facts  and  figures  of  destruction 
of  property  by  fire  in  the  metropolis.  In  the  first  place, 
London  pays  per  head  for  protection  from  fire  about 
two  to  three  times  as  much  as  the  inhabitants  of  any 
other  English  city,  three  times  as  much  as  Manchester 
or  Glasgow,  and  even  four  times  as  much  as  Liverpool  ; 
and  yet  Londoners  get  results  that  are  not  only  not  in 
proportion  to  this  expenditure,  but  are  entirely  out  of 
proportion,  since  their  loss  per  head  is,  on  a  yearly 
average,  about  three  times  as  great  as  that  suffered  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  other  cities.  Either  our  fire 
brigade  is  not  up  to  its  work,  or  the  system  under  which 
it  works  is  bad. 

We  reject  the  first  of  these  alternatives.  The  Metro- 
politan Fire  Brigade  does  its  work  as  well  as  it  could 
be  done  under  the  existing  system.  In  the  personal 
quality  of  its  members,  in  discipline,  in  good  officership, 
and  in  general  smartness,  we  do  not  think  that  criticism 
could  urge  any  serious  point  against  it.  The  secret  of 
its  failure  to  secure  for  the  metropolis  a  result  at  all 
commensurate  with  the  expenditure  upon  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  system,  not  in  the  men  ;  at  Spring  Gardens, 
not  at  Southwark  Road. 

The  main  charge  that  we  make  against  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  of  the 
London  County  Council  is  that  it  has  grappled  with 
the  problem  of  fire  extinction  upon  one  side  only,  and 
that  the  least  urgent  side.  Let  us  explain.  The  work 
of  a  fire  brigade  is  twofold.  It  should  be  so  ad- 
ministered that  it  can  deal  with  a  fire  at  the  outset, 
without  the  loss  of  a  second.  Its  first  consideration 
should  be,  not  how  to  deal  with  great  fires,  but  how  to 
be  so  readily  on  the  spot  as  to  prevent  outbreaks  from 
growing  into  great  fires.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it 
must  have  in  reserve  all  the  means  and  appliances  for 
dealing  with  such  great  fires  when  it  has  failed — as  it 
is  bound  to  fail  occasionally — to  check  them  at  the  out- 
set. Our  charge  against  the  Committee  is  that  it 
regards  the  Brigade  mainly  as  a  great-fire  organiza- 
tion, and  has  neglected  the  means  ready  to  its  hand  to 
make  the  system  thoroughly  effective  at  the  outset. 
That  it  has  done  a  little  in  that  direction  we  readily 
admit ;  but  in  view  of  the  experience  of  other  towns 
and  the  expert  opinions  at  the  Committee's  disposal, 
such  action  as  it  has  taken  has  been  largely  futile. 
It  has  extended  its  system  of  street  hydrants,  but  a 
hydrant  with  only  low-pressure  water  behind  it,  which 
cannot  be  used  for  a  direct  effective  jet  until  an  engine 
arrives  from  some  distant  station,  is  of  very  little  use. 


The  whole  question  is  one  of  water  pressure,  of  a  wide 
distribution  of  hydrants  that  will  give  an  effective  jet 
without  waiting  for  engines,  and  so  save  the  minutes  of 
delay  during  which  fires  grow  out  of  control. 

The  experience  of  other  cities  is  absolutely  final  on 
this  point.  The  case  of  Manchester  is  notorious  and 
conclusive.  Manchester  used  to  have  a  low-pressure 
water  system,  and  depended,  as  London  does  now, 
upon  fire  engines  for  the  production  of  a  jet.  When  a 
high-pressure  water  system  was  introduced,  the  direct 
hydrant  system  was  established,  with  the  astonishing 
result  that  the  losses  from  fire  in  Manchester  were 
reduced  to  one-seventh  of  what  they  were  previously. 
Mr.  Bateman,  the  then  engineer  of  the  Manchester 
waterworks,  and  a  past  President  of  the  Institute  of 
Civil  Engineers,  declares  that  this  enormous  reduction 
was  due  to  the  new  system,  and  the  chief  officer  of  the 
Brigade  puts  the  matter  clearly  thus  :  "  What  success 
we  in  Manchester  attain  in  extinguishing  fires  is  largely 
due  to  the  rapidity  with  which  water  can  be  brought  to 
bear.  Jets  can  be  obtained  from  the  hydrants  in  so 
many  seconds,  and  from  engines  in  so  many  minutes." 

"  Oh!  "  but  the  Committee  may  say,  "  this  and  other 
similar  cases  are  not  to  the  point.  These  places  have  a 
water  system  at  high  pressure  by  force  of  gravitation, 
while  the  water  in  our  London  mains  has  to  be 
pumped."  Quite  so;  but  the  whole  of  the  City — the 
serious  fire  area — is  networked  with  hydraulic  pressure 
mains  side  by  side  with  the  mains  of  the  water  com- 
panies, and  the  Committee  is  perfectly  well  aware  that 
combination  hydrants,  drawing  the  bulk  of  water  from 
the  ordinary  mains  and  the  spurt  of  high  pressure  from 
the  hydraulic  mains,  would  give  the  direct  jet  necessary. 
We  do  not  go  so  far  as  Sir  Henry  Bessemer  in  the 
opinion  that  "the  adoption  of  the  combination  hydrant 
would  make  London  safe,"  for  absolute  safety  is  perhaps 
more  than  we  can  expect  ;  but  we  certainly  do  agree 
with  Sir  E.  M.  Shaw — the  experienced  Fire  Brigade 
Committeemen,  we  know,  have  no  special  fondness  for 
him,  but  we  quote  him,  nevertheless — that  the  combi- 
nation hydrant  system  ' '  is  satisfactory  in  every  way, 
and  the  public  authorities  should  take  advantage  of  it." 

When  private  individuals  and  corporations  are  com- 
pelled, not  only  to  pay  rates  for  fire  protection,  but  to 
supplement  the  public  provision  made  by  the  committee 
by  laying  down  appliances  of  their  own,  it  is  time  that 
some  strong  words  were  spoken  as  to  the  indifference  of 
the  Council  in  this  matter.  The  Government,  at  its  offices 
and  at  such  buildings  as  the  National  Gallery,  has  set  up 
injector  hydrants,  not  daring  to  rely  upon  the  fire 
brigade  system,  with  its  risk  of  delay.  The  general 
public  surely  has  the  right  to  insist  upon  a  measure  of 
protection  of  so  obvious  a  character  without  having- 
recourse  to  the  expedient  of  setting  up  its  own  private 
hydrants.  Why  should  we  pay  rates  at  all  for  a  system 
whose  deficiencies  have  to  be  made  up  in  this  fashion  ? 

We  do  not  censure  the  Committee  in  any  way  for  its 
extension  of  the  engine  system.  "This  ought  ye  also 
to  have  done,  and  not  to  have  left  the  other  undone." 
The  engines  are  always  wanted  in  readiness  for  con- 
centration on  great  fires,  but  our  case  is  that  the  com- 
mittee has  gone  on  relying  solely  upon  them.  A 
hydrant  on  the  spot,  with  hose-box  and  direct  pressure, 
is  worth,  at  the  outset  of  a  fire,  half-a-dozen  engines 
twenty  minutes  or  even  less  later,  and,  while  only  about 
four  per  cent,  of  London  fires  of  late  years  have  required 
engines  for  their  extinction,  it  is  just  in  that  four  per 
cent,  that  the  damage  done  has  amounted  to  millions 
sterling — damage  which  might  have  been  prevented  by 
the  saving  of  only  a  few  seconds  at  the  outbreak  of 
fire. 

THE  DREYFUS  REVIVAL. 

BALZAC  was  of  opinion  that  the  most  skilful  plot- 
weaver,  whether  he  was  a  novelist  or  a  playwright, 
was  a  mere  bungler  compared  with  society  itself ;  and 
proofs  of  his  dictum  abound.  Neither  the  younger 
Dumas  nor  Victorien  Sardou  showed  to  advantage  when 
endeavouring  to  pander  to  the  "spy-mania."  This 
mania  has  become  quite  a  chronic  disease  with  the  French 
ever  since  their  defeat  at  Worth.  Still,  both  the  plots 
of  "  la  Femme  de  Claude  "  and  of  "  Dora  " — the  latter 
of  which  Englishmen  know  under  the  title  of  "  Diplo- 
macy " — were  in  their  way  ingenious  ;  and  the  public 
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without  a  moment's  hesitation  subscribed  not  only  to  the 
possibility,  but  to  the  probability  of  them.  When, 
however,  about  the  middle  of  1880,  the  "  Kaulla  Affair" 
began  to  loom  on  the  horizon,  Frenchmen  began  to 
think  that  truth  is  indeed  stranger  than  fiction.  And 
yet  the  greater  part  of  the  affair  was  as  purely  fictitious 
as  the  two  comedies.  The  "Kaulla"  story  would, 
nevertheless,  have  ousted  the  two  comedies,  but  for  the 
objections  of  the  late  General  de  Cissey  and  the  still 
fix  ing  Colonel  Jung  to  be  made  the  principal  actors  in  it. 
By  means  of  a  couple  of  lawsuits,  the  erstwhile  Minister 
for  War,  then  commanding  the  nth  Army  Corps  at 
Nantes,  and  the  sometime  Military  Attache  at  Berlin, 
conclusively  proved  six  French  papers  to  have  told 
shameless  falsehoods,  so  far  as  the  plaintiffs'  honour 
was  concerned.  They  failed,  however,  to  convince  the 
nation  at  large  that  no  documents  relating  to  the  mobi- 
lisation of  the  Army  and  the  defence  of  the  frontier  had 
been  abstracted  from  the  French  War  Office.  Madame 
Jung,  nee  Lucy  de  Kaulla,  was  the  culprit,  and  if  neither 
her  husband  nor  her  admirer  Cissey  was  her  accom- 
plice, then  some  one  else  must  have  been.  Unanimous 
verdict,  "Abstraction  of  documents  by  persons  un- 
known." 

I  doubt  whether  the  information,  alleged  to  have  been 
sold  to  a  foreign  power  by  Mine,  de  Kaulla,  amounted 
to  more  than  the  repetition  in  writing  of  a  few  unim- 
portant features  in  the  French  mobilisation  scheme, 
which  were  confided  to  her  by  Cissey  in  the  course  of 
conversation.  Ministers  for  War  do  not  carry  all  the  de- 
tails of  such  schemes  in  their  heads,  nor  the  documents  em- 
bodying those  schemes  upon  their  persons  for  spies  to 
copy,  as  is  done — if  I  remember  rightly — in  "  Dora." 
Moreover,  no  single  officer,  save  the  Minister  for  War 
or  the  Commander-in-Chief,  has  unrestricted  access  to 
the  whole  of  such  documents.  Nevertheless,  the  French 
nation  continues  to  believe  in  Sardou's  and  Dumas' 
plays  as  representing  real  life  more  closely  than  the 
"Kaulla  Affair,"  it  may  be  because  the  plays  are 
rounded  off  by  a  denouement,  which  satisfies  the  idea  of 
poetical  justice  entertained  by  the  majority  of  theatrical 
audiences. 

The  same  sentiment  unquestionably  contributed  to  the 
general  acquiescence  in  the  Dreyfus  verdict.  The  de- 
nouement was  indeed  terrible  enough  to  satisfy  the 
most  greedy  of  sensation.  Truly,  the  public  only  saw 
the  denouement ;  they  would  have  been  better  pleased 
to  follow  the  tragedy  step  by  step,  and  to  exercise  their 
ingenuity  in  the  discovery  of  a  possible  villain  corre- 
sponding to  the  villain  of  their  favourite  melodrama. 
This  satisfaction  will  now  be  afforded  them,  for  strong 
as  the  Government  may  think  itself,  it  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  withstand  the  clamour  for  a  public  investiga- 
tion. The  Government  is  virtually  in  the  position  of 
Corporal  Mulvaney,  who  at  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
trenches  at  Sebastopol  caught  "a  prisoner."  It  so 
happened  that  "  the  prisoner  "  would  not  let  him  go.  I 
do  not  say  downright  that  Alfred  Dreyfus  is  innocent, 
although  the  presumptions  are  decidedly  in  his  favour. 
But  his  innocence,  if  proved,  would  by  no  means  entail  the 
guilt  of  Count  Esterhazy.  The  authorities  are  not  likely 
to  repeat  their  error  of  condemning  a  man  on  the  testi- 
mony of  experts  in  handwriting.  All  further  evidence 
will  have  to  be  made  public  ;  the  French  will  not  tolerate 
secrecy  a  second  time,  not  even  on  the  plea  of  sparing 
the  susceptibilities  of  a  foreign  Power. 

Albert  D.  Vandam. 

ANOTHER  AND  A  BETTER  TENNYSON. 
By  a  Plain  Reader  of  His  Son's  "  Memoir." 

ALREADY  a  magazine,  publishing  its  menu  for  the 
coming  year,  promises  to  dish  up  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  late  Laureate,  with  the  approval  of  the 
present  peer — or,  as  it  might  be  said,  with  the  second 
Lord  Tennyson  as  cook.  Somehow  that  announcement 
dulls  rather  than  whets  the  appetite  ;  and  in  simple 
candour  it  should  now  be  possible  to  say  that  what  we 
hunger  for  about  the  Laureate  at  last  is  some  record 
which  the  son  will  not  approve.  No  sane  person  expects 
a  son's  Life,  and  especially  this  son's  Life,  of  his  father 
to  be  other  than  a  eulogy.  He  gives  you  what  he 
conceives  to  be  a  hero,  or  even  what  he  conceives  to 
be  your  conception  of  a  hero ;  and  his  judgment  there- 


fore, not  his  filial  piety,  is  the  question  in  account.  His 
measure  of  a  hero  may  not  be  yours  or  mine.  We  may 
hanker,  for  instance,  after  the  brusque,  broad-mouthed, 
at  times  morbid,  Tennyson,  familiar  to  us  in  the  con- 
versation of  his  friends,  the  Tennyson,  as  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen  dares  to  hint,  who  did  not  wear  canonicals. 
The  Tennyson  of  the  drawing-room,  and  almost  of  the 
sacristy  ;  the  Tennyson  of  solemn  correspondence  with 
Gladstone  about  votes  on  the  Distribution  Bill  ;  the 
Tennyson  as  model  courtier  and  letter-writer  to 
Royalties — is  not  this,  if  not  a  fabricated  Tennyson, 
at  least  only  one  of  "  the  van-load  of  men"  which,  as 
he  knew,  every  man  contained  ?  Let  the  magazines 
give  us,  by  all  means,  a  glimpse  of  the  other  Tennyson, 
and  say  hands  off  to  the  too  pious  devotee.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  Memoir,  when  worked  out  in  real  life, 
produce  the  spectacle  seen  the  other  week  at  Fresh- 
water, where  a  beacon-cross  to  the  Bard's  memory  was 
unveiled — by  Mr.  Swinburne,  by  Mr.  Kipling,  who 
called  himself  a  private  serving  under  this  captain  of 
song,  by  Mr.  Morley  even  ?  Not  so  ;  the  Bohemian 
and  the  Philosopher  and  the  Doubter  shall  not  approach 
that  sanctuary.  A  Dean  did  the  unveiling-,  an  Arch- 
bishop "read  a  special  form  of  prayer,"  a  Reverend 
Doctor  made  a  speech,  a  hymn  was  sung,  and  beside 
Lord  and  Lady  Tennyson  "  stood  the  Bishop  of  Minne- 
sota." 

The  late  Laureate  divided  his  fellow-creatures  into 
owls  and  ghouls — the  owls  being  apparently  the  people 
who  looked  on  in  civil  silence  while  he  lived,  and  the 
ghouls  those  who  would  say  their  say  when  he  was 
gone.  One  is  often  led  to  wonder,  as  one  reads  the 
Memoir,  to  which  species,  if  the  alternatives  are  really 
these,  the  Laureate  would  assign  his  son.  To  begin 
with,  we  get  a  most  amazing  apology  for  the  offer  of  a 
Biography  at  all.  There  are  many  motives  for  writing 
"  Lives  " — to  propagate  a  cause,  to  give  an  example  of 
courage  to  falterers,  to  afford  an  unknown  friend  or 
hero  to  men  and  women  otherwise  lonely,  to  make  fame 
or  to  make  money.  Not  for  any  of  these  things,  you 
have  his  word  for  it,  did  the  second  Lord  Tennyson  put 
pen  to  paper.  This  Biography  is  written  only  to  keep 
out  any  other.  It  is  a  Biography  in  a  manger,  and  it 
makes  capital  of  its  limitations.  The  poet  himself,  we 
are  told  by  his  son,  "disliked  the  notion  of  a  long 
formal  Biography,  for 

'  None  can  truly  write  his  single  day, 
And  none  can  write  it  for  him  upon  earth.' 
However,  he  wished  that,  if  I  deemed  it  better,  the 
incidents  of  his  life  should  be  given  shortly  as  might  be 
without  comment,  but  that  my  notes  should  be  final 
and  full  enough  to  preclude  the  chance  of  further  and 
unauthentic  biographies."    Too  subtle  is  the  distinction 
between  "comments"  and  "notes"  for  common  pens 
to  pause  upon,  especially  when  the  "notes,"  if  these 
be  they,  appear  as  text  in  large  type  and  at  a  length  as 
great  as  any  other  known  personal  narrative  exhibits. 
You  are  not  to  have  a  common  "  Life,"  it  seems  ;  but 
you  get  one  all  the  same  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  concealment 
of  birth  of  a  biography.    The  most  cursory  examination 
would  have  shown  the  biographer  the  impossibility  of 
the  pose  and  the  repeated  inconsistencies  of  any  attempt 
to  maintain  it.    But  he  goes  on  bravely  to  give  us  the 
cross-fire  of  theory  and  practice,  and  he  gives  it  without 
a  ghost  of  a  smile.    The  Laureate,  after  declaring  to 
Mr.  Palgrave  that,  had  he  an  unpublished  Autobiography 
of  Horace  in  MS.  in  his  hand,  he  would  burn  it,  because 
a  poet's  life  is  to  be  found  in  his  work  alone,  did  himself 
arrange  with  his  son  to  have  this  prolonged  Biography 
produced,  and  to  include  in  it,  to  the  great  increase  of 
its  bulk  and  its  price  as  literary  merchandise,  the  second 
and  third-rate  poems  his  finer  taste  suppressed  during 
his  lifetime.    Without  any  fear  of  the  "ghouls,"  there 
could  have  been  a  bonfire  of  these.    The  "resurrection- 
ists "  were  they  of  the  poet's  own  household  ;  and  when 
they  invoke  his  authority  for  the  deed,  they  invite  us  to 
deny  the  sincerity  of  his  constant  protest  against  the 
publication  of  inferiorities,  and  to  impugn  for  the  first 
time  the  critical  judgment  hitherto  held  to  be  in  him  all 
but  unerring.    Again,  with  the  suggestion  of  a  pose, 
the  poet  writes  to  Mr.  Gladstone  :  "I  heard  of  an  old 
lady  the  other  day  to  whom  all  the  great  men  of  her 
time  had  written.    When  Froude's  '  Carlyle '  came  out, 
she  rushed  up  to  her  room,  and  to  an  old  chest  there  in 
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which  she  kept  their  letters,  and  flung-  them  into  the 
fire.  'They  were  written  to  me,'  she  said,  'not  to  the 
public  !'  And  she  set  her  chimney  on  fire,  and  her 
children  and  grandchildren  ran  in — '  The  chimney's  on 
fire!'  'Never  mind,'  she  said,  and  went  on  burning-. 
I  should  like  to  raise  an  altar  to  that  old  lady,  and  burn 
incense  upon  it."  Yet  Tennyson,  at  this  very  time  and 
always,  had  the  habit  of  keeping  nearly  all  the  letters 
he  received,  including  mere  invitations  to  dinner  ;  so 
that  when  they  came  to  be  turned  to  the  purpose  of  a 
biography,  two  devoted  friends  of  the  Tennyson's  had 
to  wade  through  over  forty  thousand  of  these  human 
or  inhuman  documents.  The  smoke  of  their  burning 
had  made  a  fit  incense  indeed  to  offer  to  the  "old  lady;" 
but  to  her  the  poor  honour  of  lip-service  alone  was 
rendered.  Some  Tennyson  letters  indeed  were  burned  ; 
but  the  fact  is  not  remarked  with  the  exultation  the 
reader  might  expect:  "All  the  letters  from  my  father 
to  Arthur  Hallam  were  destroyed  by  his  father  after 
Arthur's  death — a  great  loss."  The  same  confusion  of 
pose  and  of  practice  confronts  the  reader  again  and 
again.  The  biographer  has  a  partiality  for  letters 
addressed  to  Dukes,  and  a  preference — perhaps  still 
more  subtly  mundane — for  those  addressed  to  workmen. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Tennyson,  at  the 
time  of  Macaulay's  death,  recalls  his  first  meeting  with 
the  historian.  There  had  been  a  cataract  of  chatter, 
until,  in  one  of  those  infrequent  "flashes  of  silence," 
Tennyson  was  presented.  "  Macaulay  turned  to  me 
and  said,  '  Good  morning  ;  I  am  happy  to  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  making  your  acquaintance,'  and  strode 
away.  Had  I  been  a  piquable  man,  I  should  have  been 
piqued."  That  is  naif  enough  ;  but  you  do  not  classify 
your  poet  so  easily.  The  next  man  who  meets  him 
assures  him  of  the   honour,  &c,  and  "Don't  talk 

d  d  nonsense "  is  the  retort.     Again,  the  Queen 

tells  the  Duke  that  she  admires  "In  Memoriam,"  and 
has  marked  her  favourite  lines  ;  and  the  Duke  tells  the 
Poet ;  and  the  Poet  tells  two  friends.  At  this  point  the 
Duke  writes  and  implores  the  Poet  to  tell  nobody.  "  I 
am  vexed,"  writes  the  Poet,  "  because  the  Queen  might 
fancy  that  her  private  comments  were  public  prey ,"  and 
then  follows  talk  about  "  multitudinous  babble."  But 
the  babble  was  the  Queen's,  the  Duke's,  the  Poet's  ; 
and  why  should  it  stop  with  the  Poet's  friends,  and  the 
friends  of  the  friends  ?  To  crown  the  perversity,  it  is 
all  made  "  public  prey,"  if  that  is  to  be  the  epithet,  in 
these  volumes  at  any  rate,  where  we  are  told  that  the 
Queen  said  to  the  Poet,  on  his  first  visit  to  her  in  1862, 
"Next  to  the  Bible,  'In  Memoriam '  is  my  comfort." 
More  allusions  are  made  to  the  craving  of  the  age  for 
personalities  ;  and  then  the  eye  lights  on  a  passage 
which  records  that  Mr.  Ruskin  has  been  to  lunch  and 
that  he  wore  his  accustomed  blue  tie.  "This  horrible 
age  of  blab  "  is  thrown  at  us  once  more,  and  then  we 
hear  that  the  Poet's  own  "anecdotes  and  sayings 
were  taken  down  as  soon  as  spoken,"  and  that,  for 
instance,  "  he  admired  much  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  and 
held  her  to  be  the  flower  of  girlhood."  "  Confound  the 
publicities  and  gabblements  of  the  nineteenth  century  !  " 
again  he  cries,  when  an  Edinburgh  paper  has  unblush- 
ingly  announced  a  new  poem  of  his  as  in  the*  press. 
But  turn  the  pages,  and  you  are  fully  informed  by  his 
official  biographer  that  he  liked  a  dinner  of  "  beefsteak 
and  potato,  a  cut  of  cheese,  a  pint  of  port,  and  after- 
wards a  pipe  (never,  a  cigar)  "  ;  and  that,  to  take  a 
random  illustration,  he  once  stopped  reading  to  Joachim 
because  the  cook  was  in  bed  in  the  next  room.  By  all 
means  tell  it  ;  but  ■  do  not  interlard  the  recital  with 
denunciations  of  other  reciters.  This  "  gabblement " 
about  "gabblement"  goes  on  until  it  is  tiresome  even 
as  a  study  of  human  inconsistency.  There  is  a  Nemesis 
that  awaits  it  too  at  the  end  of  the  Memoir.  In  the 
closing  scene  of  his  father's  life  the  son  records  : — "At 
three  o'clock  he  was  pleased  with  the  telegram  about 
him  from  the  Queen,  but  he  muttered,  '  Oh  !  that  Press 
will  get  hold  of  me  now  ! '  "  The  day  after  that  he 
died  ;  and  the  day  after  that  his  own  medical  attendant 
published  to  the  Press  what  the  biographer  still  calls 
"  the  medical  bulletin"  as  follows: — "On  the  bed  a 
figure  of  breathin'g  marble,  flooded  and  bathed  in  the 
light  of  the  full  'moon  streaming  through  the  oriel 
window  ;  his  hand  clasping  the  Shakespeare  which  he 
had  asked  for  but  recently  and  which  he  had  kept  by 


him  to  the  end  ;  the  moonlight,  the  majestic  figure,  zs 
he  lay  there  '  drawing  thicker  breath,'  irresistibly 
brought  to  our  minds  his  own  '  Passing  of  Arthur.'  " 
Surely  the  irony  of  history  could  not  further  go,  nor 
retribution  be  more  complete. 

Again,  it  was  a  way  with  the  bard  to  resent  a  stare. 
The  New  Englanders  who  came,  lightheartedly  certain 
of  a  welcome,  to  look  over  the  wall  at  Farringford, 
and  the  British  tourist  who  made  picnic  at  Alum  Bay 
in  the  hope  of  at  least  a  distant  glimpse  of  him,  became 
the  dearest  object  of  his  dread.  Yet  one  must  be  for- 
given the  suspicion  that  he  missed  the  tourists  if  they 
were  not  there.  Readers  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor's  Auto- 
biography will  remember  the  diatribe  uttered  by 
Tennyson  to  Mrs.  Cameron  against  the  persecutions  of 
autograph  collectors  :  a  diatribe  which  ended  with  the 
quite  contrary  lament  that  he  had  received  no  letters 
for  three  days,  and  that  he  feared  there  was  an  atrophy 
in  the  world  about  him  and  his  fame.  In  that  anecdote 
you  have  the  man  for  whom,  as  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson 
rightly  says,  you  seek  in  vain  in  the  Memoir.  The 
mood  was  so  variable  that  if  one  day  he  met  in  the 
lanes  two  girls  who  did  not  turn  round  to  look  after 
him,  he  would  growl,  "They  don't  know  who  I  am;" 
and  the  next,  if  they  did  look  round,  would  cry, 
"Americans!"  His  costume  bore  out  the  same  de- 
lightful contrariness.  The  wideawake,  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone really  did  shy  at  when  it  threatened  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  wore  not  as  one  who  hates  to  be  regarded 
by  the  curious  eye.  And  there  was  one  occasion  when 
a  little  boy  proved  as  frank  as  another  of  his  age  and 
sex  in  Hans  Andersen's  story.  He  had  been  out  with 
the  Bard,  who,  returning,  complained  in  deep  tones  of 
the  intrusive  eyes  of  man  and  woman.  "Then  why  do 
you  wear  that  blue  cloak  ? '  was  the  home  question 
that  came  back  in  a  treble  tone :  and  then  all  was  still. 
The  incongruity  of  the  pose  is  given  (with  all  uncon- 
sciousness, of  course)  by  the  biographer  himself:  "If 
a  tourist,"  he  says,  "were  seen  coming  towards  him, 
for  many  would  recognise  his  broad-brimtned  wideawake 
and  his  short  blue  cape  with  velvet  collar,  he  would 
flee."  His  capriciousness,  in  short,  was  that  of  the 
courting  cat  ! 

Not  by  such  frank  recognition  of  the  habits  of  the 
man  will  he  be  lowered  or  cheapened.  If  this  is  to  be 
"ripped  like  a  pig,"  it  is  better  so  than  to  be  stuffed 
like  a  goose.  Tennyson  himself,  we  are  told,  never 
would  read  biographies.  Poem  after  poem  of  his  gives 
us  far  truer  testimony ;  and  what  of  the  historical 
dramas  ?  The  delicate  line  which  Stevenson's  be- 
witching Madame  von  Rosen  draws  for  Prince  Otto 
between  political  news  and  personal  scandal  fades 
utterly  away  between  biography  and  history  ;  and  the 
dramatist  deals  not  with  fact  only,  but  with  the  motive 
behind  the  fact  —  a  "wretched  personality"  about 
Harold,  say,  or  Queen  Mar}7.  An  ode  on  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  death  or  a  welcome  to  Alexandra  is  per- 
sonal or  political  as"  you  choose  to  take  it.  Let  us  then 
clear  our  minds  of  the  cant  which  this  Biography  per- 
petually hihts  and  engenders  in  its  judgment  of  others, 
but  in  fact  itself  spasmodically  defies.  Tennyson  him- 
self wholesomely  confesses  that  he  longed  to  see  Walter 
Scott,  and  we  have  here  on  record  even  a  rather  futile 
preference  he  expressed — he  would  rather  have  met 
Shelley  than  Byron.  Oh,  "this  age  of  personalities," 
this  "co-called  nineteenth  century!"  That  the  bio- 
grapher makes  full  concession  to  the  spirit  of  the  age 
to  which  all  these  groans  are  given  ;  that  we  have  the 
man  more  than  the  poet  in  his  pages  ;  that  we  know 
now,  as  "gabblement"  if  you  like,  that  Thackeray  told 
Bayard  Taylor  that  "  Tennyson  was  the  wisest  man  he 
knew;"  that  Rossetti  said  of  Tennyson  after  hearing 
him  read  "  Maud  "  at  the  Brownings'  :  "  He  is  quite  as 
glorious  in  his  way  as  Browning  in  his,  and  perhaps  of 
the  two  the  more  impressive  personality  ;"  that  Maclise 
"admired  him  excessively  and  fell  quite  in  love  with 
him;"  and  that  Caroline  Fox  thought  him  "  a  grand 
specimen  of  a  man;"  that  all  these  things  should  be, 
is  fitting  and  is  necessary  enough  ;  but  they  are  the 
very  denial  of  the  theses  with  which  the  biographer 
sets  forth.  In  this  manner  of  the  impersonal  pose, 
then,  we  leave  the  book  to  be  its  own  final  refutation. 
For  the  rest  we  end  as  we  began  by  a  hint  to  editors  to 
drop  the  Farringford  label  from  their  future  Tennyson 
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wares.  To  be  presented  for  ever  as  a  figure  made  to 
match  his  son's  ideal  of  dignity  is  not  the  best  bio- 
graphical fate  for  the  great  Poet  and  the  great  man 
who  gave  a  new  glory  to  the  lyrical  poetry  of  England 
and  lent  a  melody  and  magic  of  his  own  making  to  our 
common  tongue. 

PIKE-FISHING  IN  NORFOLK. 

OCTOBER  has  come  and  gone,  and  the  russet  and 
gold  of  the  woodlands  is  only  a  browndrift  of  dead 
leaves.  The  nights  begin  to  get  bitter,  and  we  may 
wake  up  any  morning  now  and  see  white  frost  powdered 
over  the  meadows  and  the  team-man  blowing  his  nails 
as  he  follows  his  horses  afield.  The  wise  man,  watch- 
ing the  change  of  the  year  and  the  turn  of  the  world 
towards  winter,  looks  up  his  pike  tackle,  and  thinks  of 
the  sport  to  come  between  now  and  March. 

The   holiday-making   public   know  the   rivers  and 
broads  of  Norfolk  only  in  the  time  of  water-lilies  and 
dragon-flies.    To  them  these  miles  upon  miles  of  remote 
waterways  and  reed-bordered  lagoons  are  for  the  summer 
only,  to  be  seen  to  the  accompaniment  of  full  foliage 
and  dipping  swallows  and  warm  airs.     They  depart 
with  September,  and  their  yachts  and  steam  launches 
are  lying  by  scores  at  the  boating  stations,  dismantled, 
and  drawn  up  under  shelter  for  the  winter.    Only  an 
occasional  gamekeeper's  boat  or  a  trading  wherry  with 
enormous  brown  sail  disturbs  the  solitudes  that  were 
flashing  with  white  canvas  a  month  or  two  ago.    It  is 
pleasant  enough  in  its  way  to  lie  among  water-lilies  and 
dream  in  the  sun  ;  but  for  the  sportsman  the  shorter  days 
and  keen  airs  of  the  months  that  are  now  coming  have  a 
fascination  far  greater  than  that  of  these  languid  and 
insipid  joys.    We  have  no  game  fish  in  Norfolk  ;  the 
salmon  fisher  must  find  his  sport  elsewhere.    The  pike 
is  king  of  these  waters,  and  when  the  river  weeds  are 
dying  down,  and  the  streams  are  swollen  by  the  cold 
rains  that  follow  the  autumnal  equinox,  rod  and  reel 
must  be  ready  for  him,  for  you  may  expect  the  ideal 
pike-fisher's  day  at  any  time — the  day  that  comes  up 
threateningly,  with  a  cloudy  sky,  and  a  north-east  wind 
ruffling  the  grey  water.    There  is  no  close  time  in  Nor- 
folk.   One  is  almost  reconciled  to  the  grotesque  legal 
decision  that  gave  to  private  owners  rights  of  enclosure 
over  many  of  the  broads  some  years  ago  by  the  fact 
that  these  preserved  and  enclosed  areas,  acting  as 
nurseries,  have  saved  us  from  the  disastrous  result  of 
indiscriminate  all-the-year-round  fishing.    A  more  lu- 
dicrous decision  was  never  given,  even  in  an  English 
law  -  court.     It  was  based  upon  the  finding  that  the 
broads  are  not  tidal  waters,  while  every  man  who  fre- 
quents them  knows  that  they  are  tidal.    I  myself  have 
picked  out  of  the  river,  as  far  inland  as  the  mouth  of 
Wroxham  broad,  pike  struggling  on  the  surface,  turned 
up  by  the  presence  of  salt  water  in  exceptionally  high 
tides.    In  direct  contradiction  of  natural  facts,  however, 
the  courts  decided  that  they  are  not  tidal — as  Tomp- 
kins, J.,  might  declare  Snowdon  to  be  a  salt-marsh — 
and  so  far  as  the  subsequent  enclosures  have  compen- 
sated us,  in  the  matter  of  preservation,  for  the  absence 
of  a  close  time,  the  decision  is  justified  by  at  least  one 
of  its  results.    The  unsportsmanlike  creatures  who  fish 
for  pike  in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  not  only  when 
the  fish  are  utterly  out  of  condition  after  spawning,  but 
even  during  the  actual  spawning  time  itself,  cannot 
happily  do  so  much  damage  as  they  would.    The  time 
of  the  first  frost,  which  generally  comes  in  October,  is 
early  enough  for  any  self-respecting  sportsman  to  begin 
operations. 

Failing  the  ideal  day  of  wind  and  cloud,  there  are 
other  mornings  that  tempt  you  to  a  start.  Those  days 
of  perfect  October  when,  after  a  night  of  cold  mist 
creeping  up  from  the  marshes  over  the  face  of  the 
country,  the  blurred  sun  rises  in  a  windless  haze — who 
can  resist  them  ?  The  smoke  of  early  chimneys  goes 
straight  up  like  a  column.  The  whole  country  is 
drenched  with  thick  dew.  As  you  face  the  sun  the 
meadows  flash  with  a  million  jewels  ;  looking  back- 
wards, they  are  a  surface  of  grey  pearl,  with  the  track 
of  your  feet  in  a  dark  line  across  them.  There  are 
gossamers  everywhere,  hanging  about  the  hedges  like 
strings  of  pearl.  Such  a  morning  makes  the  blood  sing 
in  you.  There  will  be  wind  when  the  mist  clears.  You 
drop  quietly  down  stream  to  your  favourite  hunting- 


grounds.  Where  river  and  backwater  meet  in  a  deep 
eddy,  with  the  point  of  land  between  them  overshadowed 
by  alders,  and  lengthened  for  two  or  three  yards  by 
beds  of  rushes,  you  make  your  first  essay,  mooring 
about  fifteen  yards  up  stream  from  the  point.  While 
you  are  putting  your  tackle  together,  a  flight  of  yourg 
roach,  leaping  for  their  lives,  breaks  the  water  into 
ripples  down  in  the  eddy,  and  you  know  that  your  pike 
is  there.  The  water  is  a  little  thick  after  the  rains,  and 
you  fish  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  bottom.  I 
always  dress  my  lines  with  vaseline  overnight.  It  keeps 
them  afloat  in  the  roughest  water,  and  when  you  get  a 
run  gives  you  a  sharp  stroke,  instead  of  obliging  you  to 
haul  in  slack  line  that  has  sagged  down  to  the  bottom. 
There  is  no  need  to  throw  out  here  ;  the  current  will  do 
the  work  for  you.  You  drop  your  four-inch  dace  bait, 
with  snap-hooks  under  the  back  fin  and  over  the  left 
shoulder,  gently  overboard,  and  keep  a  moderately 
slack  line  afloat  as  it  drifts  down  stream.  There  is 
very  little  current,  and  your  float  goes  slowly  and 
evenly  down  by  the  bank,  past  the  rushes,  and  is  just 
on  the  edge  of  the  pool  beyond,  when  it  begins  to  dance 
about  violently.  Your  dace  is  evidently  inspired  with  a 
sudden  terror,  and  is  making  a  frantic  effort  to  get  out 
of  the  way.  Then  your  float  heels  over  sideways  and  is 
drawn  under,  and  the  reel  sings  with  the  rush  away  of 
the  pike.  Give  him  time — one,  two,  three,  four — and 
strike,  sideways  and  with  the  rod-point  as  near  the 
water  as  you  can,  and  you  have  him  hooked.  Never 
strike  up  to  a  pike,  for  his  upper  jaw  is  a  hard  plate  of 
teeth,  like  the  surface  of  a  file,  and  ten  to  one  your 
hooks  will  get  no  hold.  Get  him  in  the  lower  jaw  if 
you  can.  You  have  your  work  cut  out  for  you  for  the 
next  five  minutes.  Keep  a  steady  pressure  on  him,  the 
ball  of  the  thumb  laid  gently  on  the  rim  of  the  reel  at 
every  run  out,  and  at  every  check  and  sign  of  yielding 
draw  him  in.  If  he  comes  to  the  top,  as  he  probably 
will,  with  wide-open  jaws  and  a  violent  shaking  and 
jumping,  lower  your  rod-point  and  give  him  a  slack 
line  for  the  moment,  or  you  will  be  left  with  nothing 
but  the  frayed  end  of  a  smashed  line  floating  down 
stream  from  you.  He  puts  less  spirit  into  each  suc- 
ceeding run,  until  finally,  when  you  draw  him  close  up, 
he  rolls  exhausted  over  on  his  side,  with  white  belly 
showing  uppermost  through  the  water.  Then  you 
grope  with  your  left  hand  for  the  landing-net,  and  scoop 
him  up,  adding  as  much  to  your  estimate  of  his  weight 
as  your  conscience  will  permit. 

There  are  many  such  nooks  to  be  searched,  and  many 
days  to  come  in  which  to  search  them.    There  are  the 
long  banks  overhung  with  alder  and  hawthorn  and 
guelder-rose,  where  old  roots,  green  with  slimy  river- 
weed,  sprawl  out  under  water,  for  the  entanglement 
and  loss  of  your  lines  if  you  fail  to  head  off  your  pike 
when  he  rushes  for  them,  as  he  invariably  does  ;  there 
are  the  open  reaches  of  the  river,  with  nothing  now 
but  bare  meadows  that  have  forgotten  that  meadow- 
sweet is  almond-scented  in  July,  and  buttercups  a  gold 
carpet  in  the  spring,  so  forlorn  are  they  with  their  ex- 
panses of  brown  stalks  and  rotting  herbage,  over  which, 
high  up,  a  kestrel  hovers  watching  for  field-voles  ;  or 
search  off  the  stream  and  upon  the  broads,  where  the 
mimic  headlands  of  six-foot  rushes  stand  out  in  point 
after  point,  with  half  circles  of  a  bay  between  each,  just 
large  enough,  if  you  moor  in  the  centre  of  them,  to  let 
you  fish  all  over  each  pool  without  shifting,  with  almost 
the  certainty  of  a  good  run  in  every  one  of  them.  The  days 
we  shall  have  amongst  them  !  Perhaps  we  shall  get  that 
thirty-pounder  which  every  pike-fisher  dreams  of  getting 
some  day,  and  which  we  have  landed  in  our  dreams 
often  enough,  but  never  yet  in  real  fact.    Our  dream- 
land fish  are  always  of  more  than  mortal  girth,  and  give 
us  more  than  mortal  sport  of  combat  to  catch.   In  these 
waters  pike  up  to  twelve  pounds  are  common  enough  ; 
pike  from  twelve  to  eighteen  pounds  are  frequent,  but  not 
common — you  get  one  now  and  again  in  the  course  of  the 
winter  ;  pike  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  pounds  are  the 
rare  trophy  of  a  season,  to  be  stuffed  and  set  up  in 
the  village  inn  to  stare  at  customers  with  glassy  eye, 
and  be  the  occasion  for  innumerable  angling  yarns 
round  the  fire  on  winter  evenings,  over  pipes  and  ale  ; 
but  the  thirty-pounder  is  an  eternal  hope,  fabled  to 
have  been  seen  of  men  and  anglers  in  some  fortunate 
years,  and  expected  by  everybody  who  throws  in  tackle. 
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You  think  that  you  have  got  him  at  last  at  the  first 
rush  of  every  twelve-pounder.  The  hope  of  him  keeps 
you  going  through  the  disappointment  of  dragging  out 
one  small  jack  after  another — of  course,  as  you  are  a 
sportsmanlike  angler,  returning  to  the  water  anything 
under  three  or  four  pounds.  When  you  see  a  flurried 
shoal  of  roach  or  dace  leap  out  of  the  water,  and  the 
heavy  plunge  of  the  pursuing  pike  in  the  middle  of  the 
commotion,  "  There  he  is  !  "  you  say.  Perhaps  on  some 
January  day,  when  there  is  a  dash  of  sleet  in  the  air,  with 
bursts  of  watery  sunshine  that  has  no  warmth  in  it  be- 
tween the  showers,  when  you  fish  across  the  mout  of  the 
broad  just  outside  the  edge  of  thin  ice  that  covers  the 
lagoon  while*  the  river  is  still  open,  you  may  get  him 
yet.  I  should  like  to  see  him,  because  I  am  sure  that 
he  must  have  enough  hooks  in  him  to  stock  a  tackle- 
shop.  For  the  interesting  fact  about  him  is  that  all  of 
us  have  hooked  him  at  some  time  or  other,  whenever, 
indeed,  the  fish  we  were  playing  managed  to  break 
away.  H. 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  LATEST  DEFENDER, 
His  Secretary,  the  Hon.  T.  Cochrane,  M.P. 

IT  is,  of  course,  evident  that  in  any  dispute  with  a 
leading  politician,  such  as  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the 
ordinary  man,  even  if  he  chance  to  edit  a  paper,  is  at 
many  disadvantages.  The  Colonial  Secretary,  for 
instance,  is  able  to  conduct  a  campaign  against  an 
opponent  without  risking  his  own  person  in  the  field.  He 
may  reply  to  us  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  replied  the  other 
day,  "I  never  notice  such  attacks,"  while  suggesting 
replies  to  his  newspapers  and  allowing  his  Parliamentary 
supporters  to  attack  us  with  every  form  of  insult. 
This  is  no  small  advantage  ;  for  the  Party  news- 
papers and  the  Parliamentary  supporters  may  use 
dozens  of  different  and  contradictory  answers,  as  in 
this  instance,  without  doing  their  Parliamentary  chief 
any  serious  discredit.  There  are,  of  course,  Parliamen- 
tary leaders  who  really  do  not  notice  attacks,  and  who 
are  too  indifferent,  or  too  high-minded,  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  suspicions  which  their  conduct  may 
arouse.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  not  of  this  class  ;  it  is 
no  news  to  say  that  in  offence  or  defence  he  turns  every 
advantage  of  his  position  to  account  with  unscrupulous 
energy.  We  had  hardly  printed  some  comparatively 
mild  criticisms  of  his  conduct  made  by  the  late  Lord 
Rosmead,  when  the  Liberal  Unionist  Press  through- 
out the  Kingdom  burst  into  a  storm  of  abuse  and  a 
cross-fire  of  arguments  that  reminded  us  of  the  way  the 
Somerset  and  Devon  men  attacked  the  Doones  by 
shooting  at  each  other.  The  egregious  "Scotsman" 
told  us  we  had  invented  the  "infamous  story,"  while 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  own  organ,  the  "  Birmingham  Daily 
Gazette,"  declared  that  the  story  was  stale  and  could 
have  been  compiled  out  of  the  "  Blue-books."  When 
our  turn  came,  we  answered  these  newspaper  criticisms. 
We  showed  that  part  of  the  story  was  new  and  true, 
and  proved  by  an  independent  witness,  the  Editor  of 
"South  Africa,"  that  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  made 
similar  "confidences"  to  other  journalists.  The  Liberal 
Unionist  Press  at  once  subsided  into  silence.  Our 
newspaper  critics  had  not  the  grace  to  apologise  for 
the  insults  they  had  hurled  at  us  ;  but  at  least  they 
kept  quiet ;  they  did  not  return  to  the  attack. 

But  even  then  Mr.  Chamberlain's  resources  were  not 
exhausted.  He  could  still  refuse  to  "notice  such 
attacks "  while  allowing  his  Parliamentary  Private 
Secretary,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Cochrane,  M.P.,  to  get  up 
on  a  Liberal  Unionist  platform  and  assail  us,  as  we 
said  last  week,  with  "a  virulence  of  invective  that  testi- 
fies to  an  almost  intolerable  craving  for  office."  For, 
just  as  an  ugly  woman  does  more  for  admiration  than 
a  society  beauty  would  do,  so  your  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment's craving  for  distinction  is  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  limitations  of  his  intellect.  Here  are  the 
Honourable  Thomas  Cochrane's  words,  which  we  had 
not  time  last  week  to  deal  with  at  length : — 

"They  had  seen,  doubtless,  certain  anonymous 
attacks  which  had  recently  been  made  in  the  '  Satur- 
day Review '  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies.  They  took  the  form  of  a  supposed  con- 
versation with  Lord  Rosmead.  He  had  had  the  plea- 
sure of  meeting  Lord  Rosmead,  and  he  could  not 


imagine  anything  more  incredible  than  that  Lord  Ros- 
mead, with  his  forty  years'  standing  as  a  diplomatist 
and  servant  of  the  Crown,  could  have  at  any  moment 
taken  to  his  bosom  some  journeying  journalist  in  search 
of  spicy  paragraphs,  and  should  have  poured  out  to  him 
the  absurd  and  ridiculous  language  which  was  reported 
in  the  '  Saturday  Review.'  (Applause.)  It  was  entirely 
foreign  to  the  character  of  that  high  and  noble-minded 
gentleman  who  served  his  country  so  well  as  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson.  It  was  difficult  to  pursue  all 
these  conversations,  but  when  they  came  to  definite 
facts  and  definite  charges — he  had  some  slight  know- 
ledge of  them — and  although  he  had  no  authority,  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  these  absurd  and  base- 
less charges  put  into  the  mouth  of  Lord  Rosmead  were 
a  scandal  and  a  disgrace  to  the  memory  of  that  noble- 
man, who  had  passed  away.  These  charges  were  easy 
to  disprove,  and  the  editor  of  that  paper  could  have 
done  so  himself  had  he  only  expended  a  shilling  in 
purchasing  a  copy  of  the  'Blue-book,'  No.  7933,  in  which 
all  the  telegrams  appeared  which  passed  between  Lord 
Rosmead  and  the  Colonial  Office.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
charged  with  taking  all  the  credit  for  everything  done  by 
his  subordinates.  Well,  certainly  those  who  knew  the 
Colonial  Secretary  knew  that  that  was  not  one  of  his 
faults.  The  definite  charge  was  that  '  Mr.  Chamberlain 
took  the  credit  of  having  issued  the  proclamation  that 
stopped  any  possible  rising  on  the  part  of  the  Johannes- 
burgers,  and  of  having  sent  me  (Lord  Rosmead)  to 
Pretoria,  whereas  he  actually  counted  for  nothing  in  the 
whole  business.'  Now,  the  facts  on  this  point  were 
plainly  set  out  in  Blue-book.  On  Sunday,  December  29, 
1895,  Mr.  Chamberlain  telegraphed  to  Sir  H.  Robinson 
(Lord  Rosmead)  to  warn  him  that  it  had  been  suggested 
that  an  advance  of  police  from  Bechuanaland  to  Jo- 
hannesburg was  possible,  and  that  he  would  have  to 
warn  Mr.  Rhodes  of  the  consequences  which  would 
ensue.  The  following  day,  December  30  (Monday), 
Sir  Hercules  cabled  that  he  had  learned  on  good 
authority  that  the  movement  at  Johannesburg  had 
collapsed.  On  the  same  day,  December  30,  at  4.30  p.m., 
Mr.  Chamberlain  again  cabled — 'Are  you  sure  Jameson 
has  not  moved  ?  In  consequence  of  collapse,  see  my 
telegram  of  yesterday.'  At  11.30  on  December  30 
Mr.  Chamberlain  again  cabled — '  Leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  prevent  mischief ; '  and  on  January  1  a  reply 
was  received  from  Sir  Hercules,  of  whic(h  the  concluding 
words  are — 'Acting  on  your  injunction  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  prevent  mischief,  I  have  decided  to  issue 
proclamation,  and  hope  you  will  approve.'  Then,  as  to 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson's  going  to  Pretoria,  the  'Saturday 
Review'  represents  Sir  Hercules  as  saying  that  'he  never 
had  a  word  from  Chamberlain  until  he  was  getting  on 
board  the  train.'  Well,  here  were  the  telegrams  :  — 
On  January  1  (Wednesday)  Mr.  Chamberlain  cabed 
'  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  you 
might  usefully  intimate  to  President  Kruger  your  inten- 
tion of  proceeding  to  Pretoria  as  peacemaker,  and  with 
a  view  to  a  reasonable  settlement  of  grievances  ?  '  On 
January  2,  Sir  Hercules  cabled  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  that 
his  colleagues  are  in  favour  of  his  proceeding  by  special 
train  on  the  following  night,  and  he  adds,  '  Do  you 
approve  of  my  doing  so,  and  have  you  any  instructions 
to  give  me  ?  Please  telegraph  "  yes  "  or  "  no  "  at  once.' 
To  which,  on  the  same  day,  an  immediate  reply  was 
sent — "yes" — and  Sir  Hercules  started  at  nine  o'clock 
the  same  evening.  As  to  the  charge  that  Lord  Ros- 
mead's  services  were  not  recognised  by  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
this  is  clearly  answered  by  telegram  No.  103,  from  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  January  8 — '  Pending  fuller  recognition  of 
your  services,  I  heartily  congratulate  you  on  result  of 
your  intervention  hitherto.'  Sir  Hercules  replied  in  No. 
148,  '  I  am  much  gratified  by  the  contents  of  your 
telegram.'  These  were  facts,  and  he  thought  they 
pretty  well  exposed  this  whole  scandalous  affair. 
(Applause.)  He  could  add  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
the  absolute  confidence  of  all  the  officials  at  the  Colonial 
Office  ;  that  all  who  were  brought  into  personal  contact 
with  him  had  the  utmost  respect  and  esteem  for  him, 
and  he  thought  that  they,  as  Liberal  Unionists,  might 
be  justly  proud  that  they  had  a  man  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's commanding  ability  to  lead  them,  to  keep  them  as 
he  hoped,  in  the  front,  and  to  lead  them  to  victory  in  the 
future."    (Loud  applause.) 
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First  of  all,  in  order  to  establish  the  difference 
between  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  other  British  politicians, 
let  us  ask  the  simple  question,  Can  any  one  imagine 
Mr.  Balfour's  private  secretary  writing  like  this  ?  Has 
Mr.  Wyndham  ever  praised  his  chief  in  this  cheap  way? 
Are  there  any  conceivable  circumstances  which  would 
induce  Mr.  Wyndham  to  defend  his  chief  by  insulting 
the  adversary  with  baseless  insinuations  and  still  more 
baseless  abuse.     "  Like  master,  like  man." 

The  fashion  of  exciting  one's  own  courage  by  insulting 
one's  adversary  is  mediaeval  and  Homeric,  but  what  has 
Brummagem  to  do  with  Ilium. 

Now  let  me  discuss  Mr.  Cochrane's  arguments,  or 
rather  the  arguments  with  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  him- 
self (for  Mr.  Cochrane  is  but  his  hired  advocate)  would 
meet  Sir  Hercules  Robinson's  indictment.  The  first, 
and  by  very  much  the  most  important,  clause  of  the 
indictment,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  a  mischievous  "busybody,"  that  by 
conducting  the  negotiations  with  Khama,  Bathoen, 
and  Sebele  in  London,  and  not  through  the  Office  in 
Cape  Town,  and  by  handing  over  the  Bechuanaland 
Protectorate  to  the  Chartered  Company  in  London 
and  not  through  the  Cape  Town  Office,  he  gave  Mr. 
Rhodes  his  "jumping-off  place,"  and  withdrew  to  a 
certain  extent  at  least  Sir  Hercules  Robinson's  attention 
from  what  was  going  on  at  Pitsani  and  Mafeking. 
Now  this  charge,  which  could  not  have  been  learned 
from  any  Blue  Book,  and  which  carries  on  the  face  of  it 
its  inspiration  and  authority,  Mr.  Cochrane  does  not 
meet  in  any  way  ;  he  does  not  even  mention  or  refer  to 
it.    Yet  we  submit,  it  deserves  a  plain  answer. 

Even  the  second  charge  in  the  indictment  is  not  fairly 
met  by  Mr.  Cochrane.  It  is  not  even  fairly  stated. 
We  reported  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  as  saying,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  "  taking  all  the  credit  of  having  issued 
the  proclamation, "  &c. ,  and  Mr.  Cochrane  leaves  out 
the  important  qualifying  word  "all."  The  charge  of 
Sir  Hercules  is  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  "taking  all 
the  credit,"  whereas  the  chief  credit  was  due  to  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson  himself.  Now,  Mr.  Cochrane  has 
not  disproved  this  contention  of  Sir  Hercules  Robinson. 
It  would  be  easy,  we  imagine,  to  show  from  the  Eng- 
lish papers  that  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  not  "taking 
all  the  credit,"  he  was  allowing  his  supporters  in  the  press 
to  attribute  to  him  "all  the  credit"  for  the  energetic 
measures  adopted  by  Sir  Hercules  Robinson.  Some 
credit,  we  admit,  and  always  have  admitted,  was  due  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  but  he  was  not  on  the  spot,  and  time 
pressed,  and  had  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  prompted  by 
Mr.  Hofmeyr,  not  acted  energetically  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, and  issued  the  famous  proclamation,  the  out- 
come of  the  raid  might  have  been  much  worse  than  it  was. 
But  Mr.  Cochrane's  present  contention  is  the  old  one 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  supporters,  viz.,  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  not  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  deserves 
the  credit  for  having  issued  the  proclamation,  and  for 
having  sent  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  to  Pretoria.  And 
now  let  us  examine  this  absurd  pretension,  without, 
however,  trying  to  take  away  from  Mr.  Chamberlain 
such  credit  as  may  be  due  to  him.  First  of  all,  it  is 
true  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  telegraph  to  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson  on  Sunday,  the  29th  December, 
suggesting  that  an  advance  of  police  from  Bechuanaland 
to  Johannesburg  was  possible,  and  telling  him  "  if 
necessary,  but  not  otherwise,"  to  warn  Rhodes  of  the 
consequences  of  such  action.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  though  this  message  may  have  been  sent 
at  5.30  p.m.  on  the  Sunday,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson 
can  hardly  have  received  it  on  the  Monday,  for  he  wires 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain  twice  on  the  Monday  without 
referring  to  it,  and,  in  fact,  first  mentions  it  in  a 
telegram  received  in  London  at  11.5  on  Tuesday 
morning,  31st  December.  Sir  Hercules  Robinson, 
therefore,  was  justified  in  saying  that  he  sent  the 
telegram  to  recall  Jameson  on  h;s  own  responsibility, 
and  without  any  help  from  any  one.  We  take  this 
first  instance  in  order  to  show  how  carefully  these  Blue 
Books  must  be  read.  Mr.  Cochrane  himself  furnishes 
us  with  an  example  of  the  terrible  consequences  that 
attend  an  unintelligent  reading  of  these  carefully  edited 
documents.  He  declares  that  on  the  day  after  the  send- 
ing of  this  message  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  "  Dec.  30, 
Monday,  Sir  Hercules  cabled  that  he  had  learned  on 


good  authority  that  the  movement  at  Johannesburg  had 
collapsed."  And  Mr.  Cochrane  says  this,  as  will  be 
evident  from  the  context,  in  order  to  show  how  wide- 
awake Mr.  Chamberlain  was,  and  how  much  more 
credit  he  deserves  than  Sir  Hercules  Robinson.  But 
alas  !  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  seem  to  be 
incurably  dishonest  or  incurably  incompetent.  The 
Blue  Book  does  not  say  that  Sir  Hercules  Robinson 
sent  that  cable  on  Monday.  It  says  that  it  was 
received  in  London  at  2.50  p.m.  on  Monday,  which  is 
a  totally  different  thing.  It  is  probable  that  Sir 
Hercules  sent  that  cable  on  Saturday,  for  it  manifestly 
refers  to  the  deadlock  that  took  place  on  the  afternoon 
of  Christmas  Day  in  Johannesburg,  information  of 
which  reached  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  at  Cape  Town  on 
Saturday.  We  say  "  probable,"  but  the  doubt  as  to 
whether  he  sent  it  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  does 
not  help  Mr.  Cochrane,  for  telegram  No.  5  in  the 
Blue  Book  he  quotes  must  have  shown  him  his 
mistake.  This  No.  5  telegram  from  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  received  in  London 
at  4.45  on  Monday  begins,  "  Information  reached 
me  this  morning  that  Dr.  Jameson  was  preparing 
to  start  yesterday  evening  for  Johannesburg,"  and  so 
forth.  It  would  be  simply  impossible  for  any  one 
who  has  followed  this  case  with  ordinary  intelligence  to 
say  that  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  cabled  on  the  Monday 
that  the  movement  on  Johannesburg  had  collapsed. 
All  the  world  knows  now  that  Sir  Graham  Bower  sent  a 
message  to  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  at  five  o'clock  on 
that  Monday  morning,  and  met  him  between  six  and 
seven  o'clock  at  Government  House,  Cape  Town,  and 
told  him  what  Rhodes  had  told  Sir  Graham  Bower  the 
night  before  that  Jameson  had  crossed  the  border. 
Either  Mr.  Cochrane  is  a  dishonest  controversialist,  or 
he  is  so  astonishingly  incompetent  that  one  must  re- 
ceive what  he  says  with  well-founded  suspicion. 

Now  let  us  pass  to  the  only  two  telegrams  that  may 
seem  to  a  careless  reader  to  bear  out  in  any  degree 
Mr.  Cochrane's  contention.  We  refer,  of  course,  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  despatch  sent  at  11.30  p.m.  on 
Monday,  30  December,  1895 — "  Leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  prevent  mischief,"  and  the  reply  received  on 
January  1  from  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  of  which  the 
concluding  words  are,  "  Acting  on  your  injunction  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  prevent  mischief,  I  have 
decided  to  issue  the  Proclamation,  and  hope  you  will 
approve."  It  is  curious  to  note  how  near  Tuesday 
Mr.  Chamberlain  can  get  on  a  Monday,  and  also  the 
fact  that  Sir  Hercules  Robinson's  telegram  does  not 
bear  on  it  the  time  when  it  reached  London.  As  we 
have  said,  these  telegrams  are  carefully  edited,  and 
such  an  omission  is,  to  the  scrupulous  reader,  a 
danger  signal.  But  let  us  take  these  telegrams  as 
Simple  Simon  might,  and  ask,  what,  after  all,  do  they 
prove?  Do  they  prove  that  Sir  Hercules  Robinson 
was  induced  by  that  somewhat  enigmatic  telegram  to 
issue  the  Proclamation,  or  that,  having  at  Hofmeyr's 
instigation,  issued  the  Proclamation,  he  sought  to  pro- 
tect himself  afterwards  by  citing  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
words.  The  point  is  a  small  one,  and  relatively  unim- 
portant. Those  who  heard  Sir  Hercules  Robinson 
speak  of  the  matter  will  believe  that  Mr.  Hofmeyr  was 
the  one  inspirer  of  the  Proclamation,  and  not  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  who,  indeed,  never  mentioned  the  word 
Proclamation  till  after  it  had  been  drawn  up.  Besides,. 
Sir  Hercules  says,  on  January  1,  "I  have  decided  to 
issue  Proclamation,"  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
had  issued  it  on  Tuesday,  31  December.  Evidently 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  advice  reaches  him  after  he  had 
acted.  And  so,  again,  Mr.  Cochrane  fails  through 
trying  to  prove  too  much.  But  it  it  also  evident  that, 
on  Tuesday  morning,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  must 
have  received  Mr.  Chamberlain's  first  wire,  sent  on 
th-  Sunday,  warning  Rhodes  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
would  not  support  the  raid.  And  this  telegram,  ifccuh 
exceedingly  guarded,  must  have  strengthened  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson  in  the  course  of  conduct  he  had 
adopted  twenty-four  hours  before.  This  amount  of 
credit,  and  no  more,  is  due  to  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Cochrane  tries  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  inspired  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  with  the 
idea  of  proceeding  to  Pretoria  as  peacemaker,  whereas 
we  reported  Sir  Hercules  as  saying  that  "  he  never  had 
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a  word  from  Chamberlain  till  he  was  getting  on  board 
the  train,"  and  this  is  how  Mr.  Cochrane  proves  his  point. 
He  refers  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  telegram  of  Wednesday, 
1  January,  asking  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  whether  "the 
time  is  at  hand  when  he  might  intimate  to  Kruger  his 
intention  of  proceeding  to  Pretoria  as  peacemaker  "  and 
so  forth.  This  telegram  deserves  the  carefullest  con- 
sideration. It  left  London  at  6.30  p.m.  on  the 
1  st  January,  but,  as  we  have  proved  elsewhere, 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson  had  before  this  telegraphed 
to  Kruger,  asking  whether  his  presence  could  be 
of  any  use,  and  had  received  Kruger' s  affirmative 
answer.  Once  more  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  is  plainly 
a  day  in  front  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  But  what  a  curious 
coincidence  of  ideas !  We  cannot  help  wondering 
whether  Mr.  Chamberlain  received  no  communication 
from  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  that  is  not  mentioned  in 
this  Blue  Book.  For  this  Blue  Book  is  carefully 
edited,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson  followed  Mr.  Chamberlain  instead  of  preced- 
ing him  as  we  have  stated.  Again,  the  ingenuous  and 
honourable  Mr.  Cochrane  falsifies  the  dates,  and  this 
time  his  offence  is  one  of  purpose.  He  says:  "On 
January  2nd,  Sir  Hercules  cabled  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 
that  his  colleagues  are  in  favour  of  his  proceeding  by 
special  train  on  the  following  night,"  and  so  forth.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  cabled 
this  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  January  1st,  Wednesday, 
and  not  on  Thursday,  January  2nd,  for  the  Blue  Book 
states  that  it  was  received  in  London  at  4.52  a.m.  on 
the  2nd  of  January.  Mr.  Cochrane  has  again  mis- 
quoted the  Blue  Book  !  Sir  Hercules  Robinson's  state- 
ment, therefore,  that  he  heard  nothing  from  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain about  going  to  Pretoria  till  he  was  getting  on 
board  the  train  on  Thursday  night,  is  borne  out  by 
the  facts. 

As  to  the  last  point  made  by  Mr.  Cochrane,  that  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson  should  have  been  satisfied  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  telegram  of  the  8th,  which  says  :  "  Pend- 
ing fuller  recognition  of  your  services,  I  heartily  con- 
gratulate you  on  result  of  your  intervention  hitherto," 
it  seems  to  us  that  for  the  first  time  in  this  con- 
troversy Mr.  Cochrane  may  be  wholly  in  the  right.  But 
we  suspect  that  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  did  not  know 
what  "  fuller  recognition  "  meant,  or  he  might  not  have 
talked  to  us  as  he  did  a  fortnight  later. 

Now,  to  sum  up.  Neither  Mr.  Cochrane  nor  any  one 
else  has  answered  the  charge  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
himself  gave  Mr.  Rhodes  his  "jumping-off  place,"  and 
that  he  withdrew  Sir  Hercules  Robinson's  attention 
from  Pitsani  and  Mafeking  by  dealing  with  the  Bechu- 
analand  Protectorate  and  with  Khama,  Bathoen,  and 
Sebele  in  London  and  not  through  the  office  in  Cape 
Town.  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  declared  that  in  this  Mr. 
Chamberlain  acted  without  precedent,  and  certain  it  is  that 
he  acted  against  custom.   What  was  his  reason? 

At  some  future  time  we  shall  probably  set  forth  other 
peculiarities  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  handling  of  this  ques- 
tion. One  more  point,  however,  we  may  bring  out  at  once. 
No  editing  of  Blue  Books,  however  careful,  can  do  away 
with  the  fact  that  at  the  first  blush  Mr.  Chamberlain 
fixes  upon  Mr.  Rhodes  as  the  person  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible ;  that  afterwards  he  labours  this  point  (see 
No.  32  in  this  same  Blue  Book  C — 7933);  but  that,  after 
seeing  Mr.  Rhodes  early  In  February,  1896,  he  stood  up 
in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  13th  of 
February  and  declared,  "  I  say,  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge and  belief  that  everybody,  that  Mr.  Rhodes,  that 
the  Chartered  Company,  that  the  Reform  Committee  of 
Johannesburg,  and  the  High  Commissioner  were  all 
equally  ignorant  of  the  intention  or  action  of  Dr. 
Jameson.  (Cheers.)  That  is  the  belief  which  I  express 
to  the  House  after  having  carefully  examined  all  the 
statements  of  all  the  parties  concerned.    (Cheers.)  " 

Everybody  who  heard  Mr.  Chamberlain  make  this 
statement  knew  that  he  had  just  seen  Mr.  Rhodes,  and 
naturally  inferred  that  it  was  something  Mr.  Rhodes 
had  said  that  induced  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  make  this 
statement.  The  public  learned,  in  the  course  of  the 
African  Committee  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  never  spoke 
to  Mr.  Rhodes  about  the  Raid  ;  but  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
deception  is  none  the  less  apparent.  What  statement 
of  the  High  Commissioner's  was  there,  or  of  Mr. 
Rhodes,  or  of  the  Reform  Committee  at  Johannesburg, 


that  led  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  this  belief?  For  the  belief 
is  on  the  face  of  it  false.  Two  of  the  three  parties 
specified  knew  of  the  intention  of  Dr.  Jameson.  What 
statement  of  theirs  had  induced  Mr.  Chamberlain  to 
alter  his  opinion  from  the  true  to  the  false  ?  There 
were  no  such  statements.  Mr.  Chamberlain  wilfully 
deceived  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  people  of 
England  in  this  matter,  and  such  deception  justifies 
us  in  examining  his  conduct  scrupulously,  and  in  taking 
care  that  he  appropriates  no  more  credit  than  the  small 
part  that  is  due  to  him. 

THE  NEW  ENGLISH  ART  CLUB. 

' '  rTHE  Infant  Bacchus,"  by  Charles  Hazlewood 
J-  Shannon,  is  a  design  in  which  Euphorion  and 
Titian  alike  would  surely  have  found  something  to  praise. 
The  figures  are  cunningly  bound  into  their  circle  as  on  a 
drinking-cup  by  the  first ;  delicate  limbs,  playing  a  deli- 
cate geometry  ;  but  the  soft  glee  of  the  baby  god  borne 
off  to  his  nymph  nurses,  the  sea  waves,  the  richer  setting 
and  substance,  make  it  more  like  an  early  chapter  in  the 
story  that  runs  on  to  the  "Bacchus  and  Ariadne."  Yet  it 
is  all  pure  Shannon,  the  Mercury  more  especially,  with 
his  grave  charm  as  of  a  young  Saint  Christopher  doing 
pagan  duty.  That  same  charm,  present  in  everything 
Mr.  Shannon  sets  hand  to,  shines  through  in  the  portrait 
of  a  girl  in  fancy  dress  called  "A  Souvenir  of  Vandyck." 
This  deep-seated  quality  in  an  artist,  not  to  be  earned 
or  learned,  brought  to  him  at  his  birth  by  the  wind 
because  it  listed,  and  coming  out  under  his  fingers 
beyond  his  knowing,  without  his  helping,  against  his 
hindering,  is  clearer  and  less  obstructed  in  Mr.  Shannon 
than  in  most  of  his  gifted  contemporaries.  So  many 
men  are  at  war  with  their  gift  instead  of  being  easily 
possessed  by  it  and  impelled.  Manet  would  have  given 
his  fingers  to  paint  woman  with  the  elegance  of  Chaplin. 
His  own  gift  was  different,  and  he  envied  a  lesser. 
Even  Mr.  Shannon  is  in  danger  from  his  scholarship 
and  critical  interest.  There  is  less  of  the  jet  and  more 
of  the  collection  in  this  canvas  than  in  his  lithographs. 
Vandyck,  Miss  Hasgood,  a  marmiton,  a  lemon,  a 
flower-glass,  all  beautifully  arranged,  but  you  see  them 
being  arranged,  and  the  slim  perpendicular  of  the  glass 
holds  its  side  of  the  space  with  a  little  anxiety.  Nor 
is  the  artist  master  of  his  effect  in  painting  yet  as  he  is 
in  lithography.  There  he  has  elaborated  a  technique 
that  gives  him  scratch  by  scratch  upon  the  stone 
exactly  what  he  wants.  Here  the  drawing  of  the 
draperies  is  exquisite,  but  the  bigger  relations  of  relief 
and  tone  not  so  well  determined,  so  that  the  face  is 
put  out  of  tone  by  the  whites,  and  threatens  in  time  to 
confound  itself  with  the  background.  I  note  these 
defects  with  reluctant  jealousy,  longing  as  I  do  to  see 
Mr.  Shannon  distinguish  himself  in  painting  as  he  has 
already  done  in  drawing,  and  hoping  much  from  a 
beginning  of  so  much  accomplishment  and  charm. 

Another  man  who  mixes  some  air  of  Paradise  with 
all  he  touches  is  Charles  Conder.  In  the  golden  key 
of  his  painting,  the  fields  become  Blessed  Fields,  and 
the  trou  on  the  Norman  coast  an  enchanted  bathing- 
place.  Mr.  W.  W.  Russell,  hard  by,  aims  with  no 
small  ability  at  a  high  pitch  of  lighting,  but  rather  by 
positive  competition  with  light.  He  has  not  the  secret 
of  creating  within  a  frame  the  blonde  illusion  that  spells 
summer. 

Another  beach  scene  in  the  gallery  is  an  extremely 
interesting  study.  This  is  "  The  Shadow  of  the  Cliff," 
by  Mr.  Henry  Tonks.  It  is  a  little  epitome  of  theories 
of  painting,  a  history  of  taste  supervening  on  a  definite 
talent  and  instinct.  Mr.  Tonks's  instinct,  if  I  read  him 
aright,  is  for  picking  a  figure  out  of  a  scene  like  the 
little  girl  in  his  drawing  here,  called  "A  Barn,"  and 
giving  a  delicate  piquant  account  of  it,  almost  as  much 
detached  from  surroundings  as  if  one  took  up  a  shell 
from  the  beach,  looked  at  it  closely,  and  then  put  it 
back  in  its  place  again.  Everything  else  is  an  after- 
thought, but  an  afterthought  with  an  immense  amount 
of  conscience  and  skill  in  it.  Thus  I  seem  to  see 
him  making  study  after  study  for  the  figures  on 
the  beach,  each  a  finished  miniature,  almost  as  Frith 
might.  But  Mr.  Tonks  knows  all  the  theories  of 
picture-making,  knows  how  a  man  with  Steer's  in- 
stinct   for   the    general    effect    and   ensemble  would 
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treat  the  scene,  and  we  see  him  going  over  his  minia- 
tures and  obliterating  their  sharpness,  working  hard  at 
the  relation  of  the  lighted  sand  and  the  shadowed  sand, 
and  finally  perhaps  overdoing  it  a  little,  so  that  both 
the  near  and  the  far  groups  are  out  of  focus.  All  this, 
mind  you,  with  skill  so  great  that  the  traces  are  almost 
lost  except  in  a  bit  of  definition  left  isolated  or  a  spot 
of  colour  like  a  patch  of  enamel  on  china.  Then  he 
began,  perhaps,  with  figures  of  the  more  accidental  sort, 
the  mound  —  shapes  of  half-asleep  parents,  and  the 
huddle  of  children  absorbed  in  games.  Then  half- 
way through  his  mind  woke  up  to  the  possibility  of 
something  more  designed  and  monumental,  and  we  get 
the  beautiful  little  figure  of  the  child  with  her  arms  up, 
letting  the  sand  slip  t'  rough  her  fingers,  that  might  be 
a  Shannon,  so  detached  is  it  in  style  from  the  rest. 
Again,  I  say,  these  discrepancies  are  not  crude  ;  if  the 
picture  bears  the  marks  of  thinking,  it  is  of  thinking 
that  repays  the  following  out  and  treads  close  on 
beauty.  That  little  figure  alone,  born  of  sand-playing, 
but  also  of  the  power  of  design,  is  outside  of  the  scope 
of  all  the  Kodaks. 

On  the  debatable  border-land  of  painting,  Mr.  Steer 
makes  a  gallant  stand  in  his  "Oak  Avenue,"  and 
wrings  from  the  cold,  bright  light  and  confused  forms 
of  leafage  something  uncommonly  like  the  thing.  His 
water-colour,  "A  Landing  Stage,"  making  no  pretence 
of  a  stand  up  to  nature,  has  quite  another  sort  of 
agreeableness.  In  the  line  of  positive  statement  he  is 
well  backed  by  Mr.  Mark  Fisher  and  Mr.  Fred  Brown. 
In  "  Nidderdale  "  by  the  latter,  the  lighted  and 
unlighted  parts  of  the  water,  and  the  translucent 
trees,  appear  to  me  to  be  extraordinarily  just.  In  less 
difficult  material  Mr.  Priestman's  ducks  and  water, 
"Under  the  Chestnuts,"  may  be  put  beside  this  last 
for  truth  and  pleasant  colour.  Mr.  Macgregor,  one  of 
the  original  men  in  the  Glasgow  group,  tunes  his 
colour  to  a  more  sombre  key,  and  builds  up  a  grandiose 
design  of  a  quarry  after  the  style  of  Legros.  Mr. 
Brabazon's  "  Canal  near  Amiens,"  is  as  good  as  any- 
thing he  has  shown.  A  tender  harmony  of  evening 
clouds  and  lilac  blossom  by  Mr.  David  Muirhead 
should  be  sought  for  in  the  upper  row. 

Mr.  Christie's  "  Wheel  of  Fortune"  is  almost  as  fine 
a  performance  as  his  "  Prodigal  Son."  He  turns  the 
wheel  into  a  kind  of  cycle,  and  sends  the  goddess 
scorching  through  a  crowd  at  such  a  pace  that  only 
a  fanatically  devoted  policeman  would  dream  ot 
attempting  to  catch  her.  Round  this  muddled  memory 
of  a  symbol,  equally  vague  tatters  of  naturalistic  values 
hang  like  bits  of  local  colour.  Never  was  such  light- 
hearted  pot-boiling. 

Several  men  show  a  queer  perversity  in  producing  at 
a  distance  from  their  own  talent.  Neither  Mr.  Hartrick 
nor  Mr.  E.  J.  Sullivan  gets  such  good  value  out  of 
colour  and  poetic  fantasy  as  out  of  black  and  white  prose. 
Mr.  Fry,  on  the  other  hand,  has  so  thoroughly  adopted 
the  spectacles  of  Richard  Wilson,  that  when  he  takes 
them  off  he  practically  does  not  see.  I  never  came 
across  a  stranger  case  than  the  accomplished  pastiche  of 
"  Nemi,"  compared  with  the  baldness  of  "Venice." 
At  this  moment  Mr.  Fry  is  qualified  for  a  brilliant 
career  as  a  forger  of  Wilsons,  but  as  he  is  not  aiming  at 
that,  and  must  come  back  to  take  up  his  own  vision 
where  he  has  left  it,  he  may  find  this  virtuosity  a  costly 
indulgence.  D.  S.  M. 

GRIEG,  DOLMETSCH  AND  OTHERS. 

GRIEG  seems  to  me  a  quaint  survival  of  the  old 
musical  world,  the  world  so  summarily  kicked  to 
pieces  by  Wagner  and  Liszt.  The  old-world  musicians 
travelled  over  Europe,  playing  their  own  music,  accom- 
panying their  own  songs,  sharing  the  applause  given  to 
the  latter  with  the  singers,  and  finally  taking  a  very 
considerable  share  of  the  profits  of  their  undertakings. 
Wagner  would  have  felt  it  derogatory  to  come  on  and 
play  pianoforte  arrangements  of  his  own  Valkyries' 
Ride,  the  Fire-Music,  the  Funeral  March  from  the 
"  Dusk  of  the  Gods,"  had  he  been  able  to  do  it, 
which  he  was  not ;  and  even  Liszt,  his  showman  days 
past,  did  not  seek  to  allure  the  curious  to  hear  his 
music  by  the  exceptional  attractions  of  his  person  and 
personality,  nor  to  increase  the  takings  at  the  door  by 
attracting  his  admirers  of  sterner  mould  by  promising 


to  play  his  own  music.     All  these  things  Grieg  does ; 
and  he  does  them  in  the  prettiest  way  imaginable,  the 
most  simple,  innocent,*  naive,  captivating  way.  The 
result  is  the  delightfully  odd  kind  of  concert  we  listened 
to  in  St.  James's  Hall  on  Monday  afternoon.  There 
was  a  singer  ;  there  was  also  a  violinist ;  there  was  a 
pianist.    But  the  pianist  was  Grieg  ;  Grieg  accompanied 
the  singer  ;    Grieg   shared   a   performance   with  the 
violinist ;  Grieg  was  on  the  platform  whenever  any  one 
else  was  on  ;   often  Grieg  was  on  the  platform  by 
himself.    Excellent  Mr.  Vert  need  not  have  called  the 
affair  a  Grieg  Recital,  or  he  might  have  gone  further 
and  called  it  a  Grieg  Recital  of  Grieg.   We  were  steeped 
in  Grieg,  saturated  with  Grieg ;  we  accepted  Grieg 
at  more  than  his  own  valuation  ;  we  could  not  raise 
the  ghost  of  a  sickly  smile  when  we  saw  the  little 
gentleman    strutting  unoffensively    off   and    on  with 
immense  bird-like  self-importance,   or  when  we  saw 
him  visibly  perspiring  as  he  wrestled  with  the  intel- 
lectual and  physical  difficulties  of  the  Finale  of  the 
sonata  in  E  minor  or  the  Suite  in  the  Old  Stvle.  It 
was  extremely  odd ;  but  the  composer  was  in  such 
evident    earnest,  and    at    the   same  time  so  entirely 
unaggressive,  that  we  took  everything  as  seriously  as 
he  himself  did.    Yet  Grieg's  music — the  bulk  of  it — is 
the  last  in  the  world  to  be  taken  very  seriously.  I 
wrote  an  article  on  it  in  May  last  ;  and  since  it  is  a 
pity  to  repeat  oneself  more  than  is  unavoidable,  I  will 
merely  remind  my  readers  that  I  pointed  out  that  at 
its  best  it  is  drawing-room  music  of  the  best  sort, 
while  at  its  worst  it  is  almost  too  poor  for  performance 
even  in  an   English  drawing-room.      The  redeeming 
quality  in  it  is  its  pine  fragrance,  its  smell  of  the  open 
air,  of  the  mountain  and  the  moor;  but  even  that  quality, 
that  faint  piquant  odour,  becomes  wearisome  after  a 
time  ;  for  it  never  varies.     Nothing  tamer,  more  sopo- 
rific, or  possibly  more  exasperating  in  its  monotony, 
could  be  imagined  than  a  Grieg  recital  without  Grieg. 
But  with  Grieg — ah  !  that  is  a  quite  different  matter. 
And  since  we  had  Grieg  on  Monday  a  vast  audience — 
St.  James's  Hall  packed  to  the  very  doors — remained, 
I  am  informed,  in  a  state  of  rapt  excitement  until  the 
end  of  the  programme  was  reached.     I  can  testify  that 
so  long  as  I   stayed  everything   was    received  with 
exuberant  enthusiasm.     Of  course  Grieg's  playing  is 
not    great    piano-playing :    rather  it  is  pretty,  senti- 
mental, fluent.    And  of  course  Mrs.  Medora  Henson's 
singing  is  not  great  singing :    rather   it    is  prosaic, 
slightly  harsh,  and  marred  to  an  extent  by  a  hateful 
vibrato.     But  Paderewski  and  Melba  together  could 
not  have  stirred  the  audience  more  effectually  than 
either  Grieg  or  Mrs.    Henson  alone  did.     So  things 
went  off  charmingly,  and  I  for  one  was  well  pleased. 

One  of  the  most  perfectly  enjoyable  chamber  con- 
certs given  for  a  long  time  was  Mr.  Dolmetsch's  on 
Friday  evening  of  last  week.  There  were  the  usual 
pieces  for  the  virginals,  harpsichord,  and  clavichord  ; 
pieces  for  the  violin  and  viola  da  gamba  ;  and  finally,  a 
concerto  of  Handel  for  the  organ  and  strings.  I  would 
have  walked  twenty  miles  or  thereabouts  to  hear  the 
last.  It  is  one  of  Handel's  most  entrancingly  lovely 
things,  and  it  was  exactly  adapted  to  Mr.  Dolmetsch's 
little  chamber  organ  and  little  set  of  string-players. 
Probably  most  of  my  readers  associate  a  Handel  con- 
certo with  the  Handel  Festival  and  the  huge  wild  beast 
of  an  organ  of  the  Crystal  Palace  ;  and  it  is  true  there 
are  certain  of  Handel's  concertos  which  gain  by  being 
played  on  a  full-sized  instrument.  But  this  little  one, 
chosen  by  Mr.  Dolmetsch,  is  a  most  dainty  bit  of 
almost  miniature  workmanship  ;  and  charmingly  played, 
as  it  was  by  Mrs.  Elodie  Dolmetsch,  the  effect  was 
exquisite.  Of  course  its  literary  flavour,  intensified 
by  the  ingeniously  old-world  room  with  its  candles 
in  their  ancient  brass  candle  -  holders,  carried  one 
irresistibly  back  into  the  last  century  ;  it  brought 
to  me,  for  instance,  a  picture  of  Handel  playing 
just  such  music  on  just  such  an  organ  in  the 
music-room  of  Thomas  Britton,  the  musical  coal- 
man. But  apart  from  being  the  innocent  cause  of 
such  enervating  excursions  and  exercises,  the  concerto 
is  the  source  of  great  delight  by  reason  of  its  intrinsic 
loveliness,  a  loveliness  of  a  special  and  tender  sort,  only 
to  be  attained  by  the  special  means  which  Handel 
doubtless  intended  to  be  used.    Mr.  Dolmetsch  should 
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certainly  hunt  out  the  parts  of  the  other  concertos,  and 
see  whether  they  will  be  as  effective  if  they  are  played 
in  the  same  way  and  amidst  the  same  surroundings. 
The   prelude   and   fugue   of    Bach,    given   by  Mrs. 
Dolmetsch  on  the  clavichord,  was  rendered  in  great  part 
unintelligible,  and,  indeed,  often  inaudible  to  me,  by 
passing  cabs.     Still,  it  was  worth  while  playing  it,  if 
only  to  show  half-a-dozen  people  in  front  how  much  the 
most  perfect  of  all  string-keyed  instruments  the  clavi- 
chord is.     Only,  Mr.  Dolmetsch  should  shift  our  seats 
about  so  that  we  may  each  get  a  due  and  rightful  turn 
at  hearing  it.    Some  of  the  songs  were  interesting, 
but,  unfortunately,   Miss  Carr  Shaw  was  not  at  all 
in    the    mood  to    let   them    make   their  own  effect, 
but  must  needs  modernise  them  until  all  their  ancient 
beauty  was  lost.    If  you  lose  the  ancient  beauty  of 
this  music,  you  lose  all  :    such  music  will  not  carry 
modern  feeling  ;  and  since  Miss  Shaw  has  not  only  a 
voice  of  rare  freshness  and  rich  colour,  but  moreover 
showed  only  a  few  days  before  how  well  she  under- 
stood the  old  music  by  singing  some  of  the  "Tempest" 
songs  delightfully,  I  am  inquisitive  enough  to  want  to 
know  why  she  behaved  thus  on  this  occasion.  Bach's 
second  sonata  for  viola  da  gamba  and  harpsichord  is  a 
most  wonderful  piece  of  work,    surcharged    with  a 
curious,  still,   inward  —  indeed,   quite  indescribable  — 
quality  of  emotion  ;    and   it  was  played  quite  mag- 
nificently by  Miss  Dolmetsch.     But,  always  excepting 
the   Handel  concerto,   the  most  stimulating  item  of 
the    evening    was    a    romance    for    harpsichord  by 
Claude  Balbastre  ;  and  this  less  on  its  own  account 
than  because  of  an  extraordinary  discovery  made  by 
Mr.  Dolmetsch  in  connexion  with  it.     I  call  the  dis- 
covery extraordinary  ;  for  although,  doubtless,  all  my 
brother  critics  knew  of  it  before,  I  had  never  heard  of 
it  until  this  concert  ;  and  it  bears  out,  in  the  most 
startling  manner,  all  I  have  said  about  the  old  music 
in  these  columns  during  the  last  three  years.  The 
daily  Press — the  "  Daily  Telegraph  "  for  example — has 
often  told  us,  when  an  unfamiliar  pianist  has  ventured 
to  infuse  a  certain  amount  of  feeling  into  a  Mozart 
sonata,   that  such    liberties    with  the  tempo  are  not 
justified  in  the  works  of  any  composer  earlier  than 
Beethoven  (it  is  generally  Beethoven).    Classical  music, 
we  have  always  been  instructed,   must  be  played  in 
the  classical  manner :  that  is  to  say,  the  interpreter 
must  not  interpret,  but  must  rush  through  the  piece 
with  the    unrelenting   exactness   and   hardness  of  a 
barrel-organ.    The  classical  composers,  we  are  always 
instructed,  always  played  their  music  in  precisely  this 
manner,   else  how  arose   the    "classical  tradition?" 
Now  whenever  the  word  "tradition"  is  mentioned,  I 
mention  the  word  "  rubbish,"  or  some  other  word  to  the 
same  effect.    How  can  a  tradition  have  come,  I  ask, 
through  men  who  were,  so  to  speak,  non-conductors  of 
all  the  qualities  that  were  fine  in  the  old  composers' 
playing?    In  short,  I  have  always  taken  the  evidence 
of  the  music  rather  than  the  evidence  of  men  who 
proved  how  little  they  understood  of  the  music  and 
who  therefore  may  be  assumed  to  have  understood 
just  as  little  of  the  manner  in  which  the  music  was 
played.    And  now  for  Mr.  Dolmetsch's  discovery,  which 
partly  excuses  all  this  self-glorification.    A  man  called 
Don  Bedos  de  Celles,  a  Benedictine,  wrote  a  treatise  on 
Organ-building,  in  1766.     Not  content  with  describing 
that  noble  instrument  the  genuine  organ  in  multitudinous 
detail,  he  must  needs  tell  how  to  prepare  music  so  that 
it  could  be  played  on  that  wholly  diabolical  instrument 
the  barrel-organ.    The  piece  he  chose  as  an  example 
was  Balbastre's  romance,  then  very  popular.     But,  said 
Don  Bedos  de  Celles,  no  true  musician  ever  plays  in 
exact  time  :  the  music  would  sound  absurd  if  he  did.  So 
he  got  Monsieur  Balbastre  to  play  the  romance  over  to 
him  many  times,  which  M.  Balbastre  was,  possibly, 
very  glad  to  do;  he  noted  down  the  precise  number  of 
beats,  or  proportion  of  fractions  of  beats,  each  note 
got,  and  he  mapped  the  thing  out  so  clearly  that  it  is 
practicable,  with  care,  to  play  the  piece  precisely  as 
Monsieur  Balbastre  played  it  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.      And  what  do   we   find  ?     That   though  the 
"license"  permitted  to  the  player  was  not  so  wide 
as  that  granted  to  a  modern  Chopin-player,  still  there 
was  a  very  considerable  license  indeed.     In  fact,  this 
diagram  of  good  Bedos  de  Celles  simply  sweeps  clean 


out  of  existence  the  "classical  mode  of  rendering" 
the  older  music,  and  "traditions,"  and  the  rest  of 
those  withered,  hoary,  Academic  bugaboos.  So  I 
chortle  merrily  ;  my  enemy  the  Academic,  the  pedant, 
is  driven  from  his  last  stronghold.  He  will  not  love 
Mr.  Dolmetsch  the  more  ;  but  what  does  that  matter  so 
long  as  the  only  true  truth  flourishes  ?  By  the  way,  the 
last  concert  of  this  series  takes  place  on  Friday  evening 
next,  3  December  ;  and  the  programme  is  one  of  the 
most  alluring  ever  offered  by  Mr.  Dolmetsch. 

Last  week  I  referred  to  a  letter  criticising  my  criti- 
cism of  the  libretto  of  "  Diarmid."    Here  it  is  : — 

31  October,  1897. 

Sir, — Your  musical  critic  signing  himself  "J.  F.  R." 
evidently  has  no  knowledge  of  Gaelic.  Those  ac- 
quainted with  the  Gaelic  liked  the  "  book  "  of 
"Diarmid"  well  enough  as  rendered  by  Lord  Lome. 
To  me  also  it  was  apparent  that  his  text  had  been 
much  cut  down  to  suit  Mr.  McCunn's  music.  The 
"book"  as  it  exists  at  present  is  very  far  from  being 
"Diarmid"  as  originally  written  by  Lord  Lome.  The 
parts  that  have  been  cut  down  will  be  restored,  it  is 
said,  when  the  piece  goes  to  the  provinces.  It  certainly 
ends  too  abruptly  at  present.  Yours  faithfully, 

Highlander. 

At  this  late  date  it  is  rather  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss 
"  Diarmid  "  further.  I  merely  want  to  ask  the  writer 
of  the  letter  how  he  can  expect  me  to  know  what  the 
Marquis  of  Lome's  book  was  like  before  some  one 
spoiled  it.  Probably  it  was  very  excellent,  but  I  have 
never  seen  it,  and  my  criticisms  referred  only  to  the 
acting  version.  The  Marquis  of  Lome  should  print  his 
version  as  a  poem,  then  one  will  be  in  a  position  to 
estimate  his  merits  as  a  poet  fairly.  If  he  allows  his 
work  to  be  meddled  with  by  musical  critics,  who  are 
not  poets,  who  are  absolutely  destitute  of  artistic  tem- 
perament, whose  personality  sets  every  nerve  jarring  in 
a  man  of  the  artist  temperament,  he  must  put  up  with 
the  result.  And  after  all  "Highlander"  in  the  main 
agrees  with  me.  J.  F.  R. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THERE  has  been  some  little  argument  over  the 
purchase  agreement  of  the  Cycle  Manufacturers 
Tube  Company,  Limited.  At  the  meeting  held  a  fort- 
night back,  Sir  Edward  Sullivan  (in  the  chair)  stated 
that  under  the  contract  the  Company  was  called  upon 
to  pay  Mr.  Hooley  two-thirds  of  the  purchase  con- 
sideration at  once  if  he  should  demand  it.  This  state- 
ment was  evidently  made  by  way  of  explanation  for 
three  payments  made  to  Mr.  Hooley — ,£50,000  in  May, 
1896  ;  ^70,000  in  June,  1896  ;  and  ^23,333  in  August, 
1896.  Many  contend  that  Sir  Edward  Sullivan's  opinion 
on  these  premature  payments  is  quite  unjustified.  One 
gentleman  has  laid  the  contract  and  other  papers  before 
eminent  counsel,  who  have  agreed  that  Mr.  Hooley  had 
no  right,  either  expressly  or  by  implication,  to  call  upon 
the  Company  to  pay  him  two-thirds  of  the  purchase 
consideration  until  he  had  performed  his  part  of  the 
contract  by  delivery  to  the  Company  of  the  completed 
works.  The  Directors  were  therefore  not  justified  in 
paying  him  the  ^"143,000  at  the  time  they  did. 

The  Dunlop  shareholders  are  beginning  to  become 
restless.  This  will  cause  little  surprise,  for  the  circular 
to  which  we  referred  last  week  was  about  as  vague  and 
mysterious  as  it  could  well  be.  No  satisfactory  ex- 
planation was  given  for  the  passing  of  the  dividend, 
and  as  "A  Dissatisfied  Shareholder"  sensibly  points 
out,  an  explanation  of  the  oracular  document  should  be 
demanded  of  the  Directors.  Shareholders  should  ascer- 
tain the  real  nature  of  these  mysterious  "  specific  and 
lasting  advantages,"  instead  of  calmly  sitting  down  and 
waiting  till  next  July,  when  the  distribution  on  the 
Deferred  Shares  may  be  a  miserable  6d.  per  share. 

Some  idea  of  the  contemptuous  indifference  with 
which  the  servants  of  the  Company  treat  the  proprietors 
may  be  gathered  from  the  answer  sent  to  a  shareholder 
who  presumed  to  ask  whether  the  dividends  would  be 
paid  on  the  Preference  and  Ordinary  shares,  and  when 
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a  balance  sheet  would  be  issued.  Mr.  Murphy,  the 
Secretary,  writing  from  the  offices  at  14  Regent  Street, 
has  stated  that  the  Company's  financial  year  does  not 
end  until  March  31st  next,  when  a  balance  sheet  will  be 
issued.  The  other  questions  are  left  unanswered.  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  shareholders  are  beginning  to  hint 
at  organization  for  purposes  of  self-protection.  Many 
rumours — some  of  them  vague,  no  doubt,  but  all  of 
them  of  an  unpleasant  character — are  afloat.  Some  ask 
if  there  was  not  a  great  deal  of  unloading  of  shares  by 
those  in  the  know  just  before  the  issue  of  the  circular. 
This  may  be  so,  but  the  deals  must  have  been  arranged 
privately,  for  it  is  said  that  one  eminent  financier  got 
rid  of  300,000  shares,  and  it  is  certain  that  these  were 
not  thrown  on  the  market.  The  question  has  been 
asked  whether  the  profits  of  the  Dunlop  Company 
otherwise  available  for  dividends  have  been  sunk  in  the 
Amalgamated  Tyres  Company,  Limited. 

In  its  number  of  the  4th  inst.,  "Truth,"  or  rather 
Mr.  Brusson,  attacks  the  manufacture  of  British  Colum- 
bian ventures,  and  as  we  did  the  same,  we  were  glad  of 
Mr.  Brusson's  support.  But  why  did  he  assail  Mr. 
Joseph  Boscowitz,  the  well-known  merchant,  as  "an 
American  Hebrew."  Mr.  Boscowitz  is  not  an  American 
citizen  nor  an  American  sympathiser,  and  if  he  is  a  Jew 
surely  that  is  not  a  term  of  reproach;  and  if  it  is,  it  can- 
not be  used  fairly  by  Mr.  Brusson  who,  we  believe,  is 
himself  a  Jew  and  very  little  of  an  Englishman. 

The  "Standard  and  Diggers'  News"  is  an  admirably 
conducted  paper,  and  supplies  its  readers  with  an 
abundance  of  valuable  information  on  all  matters  con- 
nected with  South  African  Mines,  but  when  it  gravely 
announces  as  a  "  prediction  on  excellent  authority  "  that 
the  Rose  Deep  output  for  November  will  show  an  in- 
crease of  from  1500  to  2000  ozs.,  it  is  assuming  an 
unnecessary  air  of  wisdom.  Of  course  there  will  be 
this  increase  in  the  output  of  the  Rose  Deep  mine.  It 
needs  neither  prophet  nor  excellent  authority  to  tell  us 
that.  In  October,  the  100  stamp  mill  only  ran  18  days 
18  hours,  yielding  5,242  ozs.  of  gold,  and  a  profit  for 
the  month  of  ^5,092.  The  working  expenses  for  the 
first  month  were  naturally  high,  amounting  to  £1  10s.  6d. 
per  ton.  In  the  thirty  days  of  November,  the  100  stamp 
mill  will  crush  some  14,000  tons  of  ore.  The  working 
expenses  will  probably  be  reduced  to  jQi  js.  per  ton,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  second  month's  working  of  the 
Crown  Deep  mine,  and  the  yield  should,  if  anything,  be 
rather  higher  than  in  October,  so  that  a  profit  of  at 
least  i$s.  a  ton  may  be  expected,  or  ^10,500  for  the 
month. 

The  succeeding  months  should  show  gradually  im- 
proving returns.  In  December,  if  the  example  of  the 
Crown  Deep  is  followed,  the  working  expenses  will 
be  reduced  to  £1  $s.  per  ton,  giving  a  monthly  profit 
of  ^12,500.  Moreover,  the  remaining  100  stamps  will 
be  dropped  as  soon  as  the  supply  of  native  labour  at 
the  mine  is  sufficient,  and  the  new  arrangements  made 
by  the  Transvaal  Government  with  the  Portuguese 
colony  should  make  this  possible  very  soon.  With  a 
200  stamp  mill,  the  working  costs  will  pretty  certainly 
be  reduced  to  205.  per  ton,  and  Rose  Deep  Mine  will 
then  be  earning  the  magnificent  profit  of  ^28,000  to 
,£30,000  a  month.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  dividend 
of  90  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital,  or  at  the 
present  price  of  the  shares  of  15  per  cent,  to  the 
investor.  Taking  the  life  of  the  mine  with  a  200  stamp 
mill  at  15  years,  5  per  cent,  may  be  allowed  for 
amortisation  of  the  capital  invested,  leaving  the  safe 
and  handsome  dividend  of  10  per  cent.  There  are  few 
investments  in  the  market  which  yield  such  a  return  as 
this,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  any  improvement 
in  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  Transvaal  will  mean 
a  considerable  addition  to  the  profits. 

Owing  to  the  reflux  of  gold  from  Scotland  and  the 
Continent,  a  favourable  Bank  Return  was  published 
this  week.  The  Reserve  increased  by  ^812,000,  and 
the  proportion  of  Reserve  to  liabilities  advanced  from 
48^  to  49I  per  cent.  Short  loans  were  in  good  demand 
at  about  2|  per  cent.,  whilst  the  rate  of  discount  for 
three  months  bank  paper  rose  at  one  time  to  3  per 
cent. 


In  the  Stock  Markets  attention  was  chiefly  di- 
rected to  the  settlement,  though  that  undertaking 
did  not  prove  very  onerous.  Members  are  of  shy 
of  entering  into  fresh  commitments  at  the  present 
time  owing  the  nineteen  day  account  soon  to  be 
followed  by  Christmastide.     Consols  remained  steady. 

Among  Home  Rails  Great  Northern  Deferred  at- 
tracted interest  on  account  of  the  new  issue  of  pre- 
ference stock.  Although  it  was  known  that  an  issue 
would  be  made  owing  to  the  competition  of  the  Great 
Central,  the  announcement  was  made  rather  suddenly. 
The  result  was  a  fall  in  Great  Northern  Stocks.  Other 

ome  Rails  drooped  somewhat.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  week  there  was  some  appearance  of  strength  among 
Yankee  Rails,  but  this  was  followed  by  a  drooping 
tendency,  whilst  on  Thursday  the  market  was  handi- 
capped by  Thanksgiving  Day  in  New  York.  Trunks 
boomed  during  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  but  in 
sympathy  with  Canadian  Pacifies  showed  a  partial  re- 
lapse on  Thursday.  The  Foreign  Market  did  not  show 
much  sign  of  life.  In  the  Miscellaneous  department 
Insurance  Shares  were  interesting  owing  to  the  fires  in 
Wood  Street  and  Melbourne,  North  British  and  Mer- 
cantile falling  two  points  early  in  the  week,  but  after- 
wards recovered  partially. 

Mr.  Samuel  De  Lissa,  Australian  merchant,  of 
4  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  is  credited  with  being  a 
very  wealthy  man.  He  has  a  large  house  in  Pont 
Street,  the  most  fashionable  quarter  of  the  Cadogan 
estate,  and  is  no  doubt  a  great  man  among  his  own 
particular  set  in  the  West  End.  But  in  the  City 
Mr.  De  Lissa's  status  has  undergone  some  severe 
shocks.  He  may  have  realised  a  fortune  out  'of  his 
Westralian  ventures,  but  the  unfortunate  public  who 
were  foolish  enough  to  part  with  their  money  have 
realised  nothing  but  failure  and,  it  may  have  been  in 
some  cases,  ruin.  They  paid  heavy  purchase  prices. for 
properties  that  have  proved  utterly  worthless.  One  by 
one  these  enterprises,  over  which  the  plausible  De  Lissa 
bragged  and  bounced  till  the  last  moment,  drawing 
directors'  fees  all  the  while,  have  collapsed.  The  finish 
to  the  list  is  supplied  by  a  circular  issued  to  the  share- 
holders of  the  All  Nations  Gold  Mines  during  the  past 
week.  In  it  the  Directors  recommend  reconstruction. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  shareholders  will  not  be 
foolish  enough  to  agree  to  such  a  suggestion. 

It  is  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  the  meeting  of  the 
All  Nations  Gold  Mines  was  held.  At  that  meeting  no 
mention  was  made  of  the  impending  troubles.  On  the 
contrary,  Mr.  De  Lissa  indulged  in  his  usual  eloquent 
boast.  All  their  expectations  had  been  realised  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  De  Lissa.  One  shareholder,  it  is  true, 
ventured  to  complain  of  the  unnecessarily  large  fees 
that  the  directors  and  their  friends  were  drawing.  But 
Mr.  De  Lissa  waived  the  complaint  by  stating  that  the 
mine  had  proved  so  great  a  success  that  the  directors 
were  quite  justified  in  drawing  £1600.  And  now  we 
see  what  rubbish  this  talk  of  success  was.  The 
directors  suggest  reconstruction.  We  suggest  that 
the  Company  be  wound  up. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  it  is  worth  while  glancing  back 
on  one  or  two  of  the  De  Lissa  fiascos.  The  Golden 
Plum  Consolidated  Gold  Mines,  Limited,  was  one  of 
the  most  notorious.  The  Company  was  capitalised  to 
the  extent  of  £120,000,  and  £95,000  was  paid  for  a  pro- 
perty of  36  acres.  The  Golden  Plum  lived  long  enough 
to  enable  interested  parties  to  unload  shares,  although 
the  property,  for  which  this  ridiculously  large  sum  was 
paid,  proved  to  be  absolutely  without  value  as  regards 
mining  purposes.  Of  course,  the  prospectus  was  full 
of  glowing  accounts,  and  Mr.  De  Lissa's  tongue,  oiled 
with  optimism,  did  its  share  of  praise.  Ladas  & 
Foster,  Limited,  another  of  Mr.  De  Lissa's  enterprises, 
paid  a  purchase  consideration  of  £40,000.  The  pur- 
chase price  of  the  White  Flag  Consols  was  £100,000. 
These  and  other  failures  floated  under  Mr.  De  Lissa's 
supervision  have  found  their  way  to  the  Official 
Receiver's  office.  How  far  their  collapse  has  affected 
Mr.  De  Lissa  it  is  difficult  to  say.    One  thing,  however, 
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is  certain,  he  was  chiefly  interested  in  the  syndicates 
which  received  such  handsome  purchase  considerations 
for  worthless  properties.  Unhappy  shareholders,  lucky 
vendors  ! 

The  position  of  the  Westralian  and  African  markets 
have,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  reversed  during  the  past 
few  weeks.  Whereas  on  former  occasions  a  big  bull 
account  had  existed  in  Kangaroos,  whilst  Kaffirs 
scarcely  called  for  attention  on  Contango  days,  this 
account  reveals  quite  a  substantial  bull  account  in 
certain  South  African  descriptions.  In  the  Westralian 
market,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disposition  has  been 
for  some  time  past  to  reduce  commitments  as  far  as 
possible.  Declines  were  general,  though  not  very 
important,  new  business  having  been  almost  at  a 
standstill. 

Outside  the  settlement,  the  only  feature  of  interest  in 
the  Kaffir  market  was  a  report  on  Tuesday  that  Mr. 
Rhodes'  health  was  once  more  causing  great  anxiety. 
This  resulted  in  a  general  decline  towards  the  end  of 
the  day,  but  on  Wednesday  an  official  contradiction 
resulted  in  a  recovery,  and  prices  continued  firm  on 
till  the  close.  Deep  Levels  were  firm  on  Thursday, 
and  by  yesterday  morning  prices  showed  that  even  if 
business  had  been  very  quiet  during  the  week,  the 
course  of  prices  had  not  been  unfavourable.  As 
regards  the  settlement,  there  was  a  pretty  heavy  bull 
account  in  Rand  Mines,  the  charge  on  which  was, 
in  some  cases,  as  high  as  10  per  cent,  though  lower 
rates  ruled  in  most  instances,  8  per  cent,  being  the  rate 
in  Kaffirs  generally. 

The  way  in  which  some  of  our  contemporaries 
flounder  over  their  facts  is  painful.  A  morning 
journal  seems  to  have  learnt  that  two  baby  companies 
are  contemplated  by  the  Petroleum  Oil  Trust  of  Canada, 
but  after  that  indulges  in  erroneous  information.  The 
truth  is  that  the  Petroleum  Oil  Trust  does  contemplate 
two  subsidiary  enterprises,  one  of  which  will  be  known 
as  the  New  Oil  Fields  of  Canada,  Limited,  and  will 
have  a  capital  of  ^300,000.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
the  Petroleum  Oil  Trust  will  eventually  float  more  than 
two  babies,  for  they  have  an  immense  expanse  of  pro- 
perty, most  of  which  is  freehold,  whilst  in  the  re- 
mainder they  have  perpetual  mining  rights.  The  whole 
extends  over  about  80  square  miles,  and  is  situate  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  wells  are  new,  and  the 
oil  of  excellent  quality. 

Among  the  coming  flotations  is  another  London  Milk 
enterprise.  That  there  is  scope  for  such  an  under- 
taking there  can  be  no  question.  The  milk  bill  of 
London,  it  is  said,  exceeds  ^"50,000  daily,  and  the 
present  successful  companies  dealing  with  this  trade 
can  only  cope  with  a  very  small  proportion.  But  any 
new  enterprise  that  is  contemplated  will  have  to  be 
worked  on  sound  business-like  lines,  and  be  in  the 
hands  of  practical  people. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

BODEGA  COMPANY. 

The  "Bodega"  Company,  Limited,  has  authorised 
Martin's  Bank,  Limited,  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
20,000  ordinary  shares  of  ^5  each  at  jQ\  per  share 
premium.  These  form  the  balance  of  60,000  shares 
which  make  up  the  original  capital  of  the  "Bodega" 
Company.  During  the  past  five  years  the  dividends 
paid  by  the  Company  have  fluctuated  between  7  and  8 
per  cent. 

CHICAGO-GAIKA  COMPANY. 

In  these  days  when  so  much  expert  criticism  is  shed 
on  mining  prospectuses,  few  promoters  have  sufficient 
impudence  to  present  undated  reports  to  the  investing 
public.  But  those  responsible  for  drafting  the  pro- 
spectus of  the  Chicago-Gaika  Development  Company, 
Limited,  are,  we  regret  to  say,  among  the  few.  Their 
assurance  is  especially  astonishing,  for  the  claims  are 
avowedly  old  properties,  and  seem  to  have  been  worked 
with  no  little  vigour  in  past  days.  The  tone  of  the 
prospectus  suggests  that  they  have  been  neglected 
for   a    long    time,    and    it    is    to    be   feared  that 


the  reports,  even  if  they  had  been  dated  and 
proved  not  of  ancient  origin,  would  scarcely  bring 
conviction  to  the  heart  of  the  average  inventor. 
They  are  vague,  inconclusive,  and  deal  in  generalities. 
The  Company  is  the  offspring-  of  Willoughby's  Con- 
solidated Company,  Limited,  and  it  is  worth  pointing 
out  that  Mr.  Walter  Currie,  whose  undated  report  on 
the  Chicago  claims  is  published,  is  consulting  engineer 
to  Willoughby's  Consolidated  Company.  Mr.  St. 
Auburn's  report  on  the  Gaika  property  is  evidently  of 
ancient  date,  and  of  a  half-hearted  and  non-committal 
character.  Mr.  St.  Auburn  is  consulting  engineer  to 
the  Rhodesia  Exploration  and  Development  Company. 
The  Manager  of  that  concern  is  interested  in  this  latest 
venture  of  the  Willoughby  Group  Therefore  it  will  be 
seen  that  investors  are  asked  to  pay  no  less  a  sum 
than  ^150,000  on  the  strength  of  vague,  unconvincing, 
and  undated  reports  by  two  gentleman  who  must  surely 
be  looked  upon  as  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in 
the  new  enterprise.  The  capital  of  the  Company  is 
^250,000  in  £1  shares. 

MR.  FENWICK  S  LATEST. 

Of  all  the  extraordinary  documents  that  have  come 
into  our  possession  the  prospectus  of  the  Princes  In- 
surance Company,  Limited,  is  perhaps  the  most  singular. 
Beyond  the  fact  that  the  capital  is  ^1,000,000,  that  the 
present  issue  consists  of  10,000  shares  of  £10  each,  and 
that  marine  insurance  is  the  chief  object  of  the  enter- 
prise, there  seems  to  be  no  information  whatever  in  the 
prospectus.  There  are  a  great  many  generalities  and 
vague  references  to  Stock  Exchange  lists  by  which  the 
promoters  strive  to  persuade  the  public  that  marine 
insurance  is  a  profitable  business.  Indeed,  the  spirit  of 
exaggeration  is  carried  so  far  that  we  are  actually 
informed  that  this  is  a  "solid,  permanent"  investment 
as  distinguished  from  a  speculation.  Of  course,  all 
such  statements  are  impudent  and  absurd.  There  is  no 
class  of  enterprise  so  speculative  and  risky  as  that  of 
marine  insurance.  In  addition  to  this,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  competition  is  so  keen  among  offices  of 
this  kind  that  a  new  Company  can  hope  for  little  else 
than  the  dregs  of  marine  insurance  business,  and  only 
those  acquainted  with  the  shipping  world  can  realise 
what  that  means.  It  is  at  least  a  consolation  to  feel 
that  no  gentlemen  have  had  the  effrontery  to  put  their 
names  on  the  prospectus  as  Directors.  In  fact,  the 
only  names  that  appear  at  all  are  those  of  Mr.  L.  White, 
the  Secretary,  and  Messrs.  T.  Fenwick  &  Co.,  of 
64  New  Broad  Street,  who  invite  subscriptions.  The 
offices  of  the  Company  are  also  64  New  Broad  Street ; 
and,  unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  the  enterprise  is  the 
work  of  that  resourceful  individual,  Mr.  T.  Fenwick, 
who  has  been  behind  the  scenes  of  half  the  wild-cat 
schemes  that  have  amused  City  cynics  during  the  last 
few  years.  The  Anglo-West-African  Concessions,  the 
first  of  Mr.  Fenwick's  enterprises  that  we  call  to  mind, 
was  a  pitiable  affair.  It  was  formed  with  a  capital  of 
^130,000  in  £1  shares  to  acquire  certain  concessions 
in  West  Africa,  the  purchase  consideration  having  been 
fixed  at  ^90,000.  In  1895,  86,667  shares  were  offered 
to  the  public.  Up  to  April,  1896,  less  than  500  shares 
had  been  subscribed. 

This  struggling  Anglo -West  African  Concessions, 
Limited,  in  March  of  last  year,  invited  subscriptions  for 
50,000  jQi  shares,  the  whole  of  the  capital  of  the  Good 
Luck  Gold  Properties,  Limited,  another  of  Mr.  Fen- 
wick's ventures.  This  seems  to  have  been  even  a  worse 
failure  than  the  former,  for  as  far  as  we  can  gather  no 
allotment  had  been  made  up  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
Other  weird  undertakings  with  which  this  ingenious 
person  has  been  associated  are  the  First  Hand  Syndi- 
cate, of  which  curious  sounding  corporation  he  is  chair- 
man, the  Merchants'  Fire  Office,  and  the  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. Like  most  unsuccessful  persons,  Mr.  Fenwick 
seems  to  rush  recklessly  from  one  enterprise  to  another, 
be  they  of  the  most  diverse  character.  But  he  fails  in 
the  first  essential  of  the  company  organizer.  He  cannot 
attract  the  public.  The  Princes  Insurance  Company  is 
perhaps  the  least  attractive  of  his  schemes. 

ANOTHER  KLONDYKE  COMPANY. 

The  promoters  of  the  Klondyke  Gold  Mining  and 
Trading  Company,  Limited,  have  collected  together  a 
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Board  of  Directors  more  astonishing  than  imposing-. 
There  is  Mr.  Perry  F.  Nursey,  C.E.,  late  President  of  the 
Society  of  Engineers,  whose  name  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  "Directory  of  Directors."  But,  despiet 
this,  Mr.  Nursey's  name  has  been  associated  with 
several  enterprises,  all  of  which  ended  so  unsuccess- 
fully that  our  only  surprise  is  he  should  have  the  heart 
to  once  more  court  a  company  director's  career.  The 
Pneumatic  Typewriter  Company,  the  Unfreezable  Dy- 
namite Company,  the  Natural  Pure  Water  Engineering 
Company,  and  Henry  Bolton  &  Co.  are  also  among 
the  ventures  which  Mr.  Nursey  has  directed  in  past 
days.  We  cannot  refer  the  inquisitive  reader  to  the 
usual  books  of  reference,  for  the  names  of  every  one  of 
these  companies  have  disappeared  from  these  directories. 
But  should  he  have  energy  and  perseverance  enough  to 
study  the  files  at  Somerset  House,  he  will  learn  an  in- 
structive lesson  in  failure.  A  civil  engineer  like  Mr. 
Nursey  is  likely  to  know  far  less  about  Klondyke  than  he 
did  about  pneumatic  typewriters  and  unfreezble  dynamite. 
How,  then,  can  his  name  be  taken  as  a  guarantee  for 
the  former  when  his  connexion  with  the  latter  companies 
was  so  unsatisfactory.  The  other  Directors  of  the 
Klondyke  Gold  Mining  and  Trading  Company  are  men 
quite  unknown  to  the  average  investor.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  is  Mr.  Colin  Aitken,  who  was  before 
the  investing  public  a  short  time  ago  as  a  director  of 
the  London  and  South-Eastern  Bank,  whose  latest 
prospectus  we  dealt  with  some  weeks  ago.  Then  there 
is  Mr.  F.  W.  Largs,  of  the  Toronto  Daily  Mail — 
evidently  journalists  in  Canada  are  luckier  than  at  home. 
London  journalists  are  not  offered  these  comfortable 
little  directorships.  It  is  most  important  that  the 
public  should  consider  the  personnel  of  this  Board,  for 
the  Klondyke  Gold  Mining  and  Trading  Company, 
Limited,  is  quite  a  prospective  affair,  It  is  true  that, 
unlike  some  Klondyke  enterprises,  there  has  been  a 
successful  attempt  to  purchase  property.  But  the  re- 
ports on  the  acquisition  are  only  referred  to  in  an 
irresponsible  and  general  manner.  The  capital  of  the 
Company  is  ^100,000,  divided  into  10,000  founder's 
shares  of  £1  each,  and  90,000  preference  shares  of  £1 
each. 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

Assurance  Company  (A.  C.  E.,  Edinboro')— A  respectable 
Office.    But  you  might  do  better  in  the  Sun  or  the  Guardian. 

Bee,  Shifnal.—  Your  best  plan  is  to  invest  in  some  sound 
industrial  Company,  such  as  the  Aerated  Bread  Company  (A). 
Cape  Coppers  are  a  good  investment,  but  they  have  just  had  a 
spurt  on  the  dividend  announcement.  You  had  better  wait  a 
week  or  two.  All  the  South  African  shares  you  mention  are 
good  to  buy. 

Petroleum  Oil  Trust  (A.  R,Bayswater. — Many  thanks 
for  letter,  which  suggested  paragraph  above.  You  may  safely 
purchase  these  shares. 

Goldfields  Deferred  (R.  V.,  Falace  Gate).— Hold  for  the 
present. 

Imperial  and  Continental  Jam  Company  (Professor, 
Glasgow). — We  cannot  recommend  the  shares. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

AN  ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Paris. 

SIR,  —  I  have  received  the  article  by  your  new 
gentleman — a  simple  youth,  of  German  extraction — 
"  belockter  Jungling" — I  take  it,  from  his  light-hearted 
conviction  that  he  is  "in  among  'em,"  and  his  free  use 
of  Limburgher  French. 

Most  of  the  text  of  his  paper  I  think  Romeike  used  to 
send  me  long  ago.  "Tewed"  is  strange,  to  me — 
Yiddish  I  daresay — don't  let  him  translate  it.  I  trust  I 
may  never  know  what  it  means. 

But  "  Fais  l'entrer  !  "  (sic)  intrigues  me  vastly,  and  I 
would  ask  whence  come  these  odd  words,  and  what  bit 
of  acrobatic  imitation  I  could  possibly  have  expected, 
from  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell,  when  I  used  them  ? 

I  congratulate  you,  Sir,  upon  your  latest  acquisition 
in  all  his  freshness,  and  I  would  say  to  him,  as  Marshal 
MacMahon  said  to  the  negro,  "  Continuez  !  " 

Pray,  Sir,  receive  also  the  assurance  of  my  complete 
appreciation.  J.  McNeill  Whistler. 


DISCIPLINE  IN  THE  SERVICES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — The  following  extract  from  the  "Westminster 
Gazette  "  of  the  24th  will  probably  excite  keen  indigna- 
tion among  those  who,  like  the  "Globe,"  think  that  a 
lad  who  would  strike  his  officer  must  be  "  such  a  black- 
guard at  heart "  that  no  punishment  can  be  too  cruel 
for  him  : — 

"An  eye-witness  states  that  a  singular  scene  was 
witnessed  yesterday  morning  at  a  parade  of  one  of  the 
Scotch  regiments  now  quartered  at  Aldershot.  The 
sergeant  of  a  company  bullied  and  swore  at  the  men, 
complaining  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  drilling, 
and  individualising  the  men  against  whom  his  remarks 
were  specially  directed.  At  last  a  young  soldier,  who 
had  been  several  times  referred  to,  lost  control  of  him- 
self, and  sprang  out  of  the  ranks  and  prodded  the 
sergeant  with  his  rifle,  which  he  then  clubbed.  But  on 
the  sergeant  stepping  out  of  the  way,  he  hurled  the 
weapon  at  him.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  company 
had  no  bayonets  fixed.  The  man  then  threw  himself 
into  a  fighting  attitude,  but  was  seized  and  marched  off 
by  a  file  of  men  to  the  guard-room,  and  a  second  man 
was  ordered  to  take  off  his  belt  and  put  down  his  rifle, 
and  was  sent  off  to  the  guard-room.  The  scene  caused 
considerable  excitement." 

I  presume  this  young  soldier  will  be  sent  by  a  tri- 
bunal of  officers  to  a  military  prison  where  there  is 
plenty  of  flogging,  pour  encourager  les  autres  (the  other 
sergeants.        Yours  faithfully,     G.  Bernard  Shaw. 

MR.  CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM  EXPLAINS. 

[This  letter  was  sent  off  by  Mr.  Graham  by  a 
messenger  from  the  Atlas  Mountains  ;  the  messenger 
was  detained  ten  days  by  an  unfriendly  tribe.] 

Thelatta-el-Yacoob,  Kuntafi,  Atlas  Mountains, 
Morocco,  22  October,  1897. 
Sir, — It  will,  I  fear,  be  impossible  for  me  to  review 
the  work  called  "The  Canon"  about  which  I  spoke  to 
you.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  place  it  in  com- 
petent hands,  for  it  is  a  well-written  and  curious  book. 
You  know  that  I  am  reluctant,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
undertake  reviewing,  but  in  this  case  I  should  have 
been  glad  to  make  an  exception  to  my  usual  practice. 
Before  reviewing  a  book  I  like  to  place  a  copy  of  it 
upon  my  table,  and  after  looking  carefully  at  the  out- 
side of  it,  peruse  the  preface,  glance  at  the  title-page, 
read  the  last  paragraph,  and  then  to  work.  On  this 
occasion  title  and  paragraph,  even  the  preface  (which, 
I  understand,  is  worthy  of  consideration)  are  beyond 
my  reach. 

Not  to  be  prolix,  I  may  explain  that  for  the  last  four 
days  I  have  been  a  prisoner  in  the  Atlas  Mountains  at 
the  above  address,  and  that  there  seems  no  speedy 
prospect  of  my  release.  For  details,  see  the  "Daily 
Chronicle,"  to  which  I  have  addressed  a  letter,  with 
one  to  our  Ambassador  in  Tangier,  which  will  I  hope 
arrive  some  day,  for  when  night  falls  our  messenger  is 
to  endeavour  to  cross  the  hills  to  Mogador,  our  nearest 
post  town,  200  miles  away,  and  to  inform  the  Consul 
of  our  case. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham. 

MR.  MORLEY  ON  GUICCIARDINI. 

Sir, — It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  article  on 
' '  Guicciardini "  in  the  current  number  of  the  ' '  Nineteenth 
Century  "  does  not  only  show  Mr.  Morley  to  possess  a 
very  superficial  knowledge  of  Italian  history  and  Italian 
literature — such  knowledge  as  may  be  gathered  from 
encyclopaedias,  &c. —  but  also  shows  us  a  Radical 
statesman  so  ignorant  of  the  subject  about  which  he 
is  writing  that  he  actually  praises  one  of  the  most 
notorious  "  trimmers"  and  time-servers  that  ever  lived. 
A  man,  who,  in  the  hope  of  marrying  his  daughter  to  a 
Medici,  betrayed  the  Florentine  Republic  to  a  petty 
tyrant ;  a  man,  who  was  in  power  when  Machiavelli 
was  put  to  the  rack,  though  he  called  Machiavelli  his 
friend  ;  a  man,  who  died  in  impotent  rage  and  despair, 
when  the  tyrant  he  had  served  so  well,  and  for  whose 
sake  he  had  stooped  to  the  vilest  and  basest  deeds, 
laughed  at  his  ambitious  schemes  and  got  rid  of  him 
and  his  precious  daughter  —  this  is  the  man  praised 
by  Mr.  Morley  ! — Yours,  &c,  L.  R. 
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REVIEWS. 

MR.  AUSTIN  DOBSON'S  POEMS. 

"Collected  Poems."    By  Austin  Dobson.    With  a  Por- 
trait.    London  :  Kegan  Paul.  1897. 

IT  would  seem  that  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  is  entering 
into  his  glory.  His  reputation  has  been  growing 
slowly  and  without  intermission  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
and  while  a  great  many  hares  have  run  ahead,  and 
doubled,  and  been  lost,  this  tortoise — if  we  may  be 
pardoned  the  image — has  gone  steadily  and  noiselessly 
forward.  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  fame  appears,  indeed, 
to  lack  but  one  ingredient — an  enemy.  There  is 
perhaps  not  another  living  man  of  letters,  of  anything 
approaching  his  eminence,  who  has  contrived  to  evade 
so  completely  the  envy  of  his  less-fortunate  fellows. 
All  the  cliques  and  all  the  generations  combine  to  praise 
Mr.  Dobson,  and  we  are  afraid  that,  at  his  canonization, 
no  Devil's  Advocate  will  put  in  an  appearance.  We  are 
not  sure  that  this  is  an  unmixed  advantage,  but  it 
indicates  not  only  the  genial  and  simple  nature  of  the 
artist,  but  also  the  isolation  of  his  work.  He  has  a 
department  all  his  own,  where  he  clashes  with  no 
serious  rival,  and  his  successes  in  it  wound  no  one's 
vanity. 

If  we  recollect  aright,  it  was  about  the  year  1864  that 
Mr.  Dobson's  poems  began  to  be  observed  in  the 
monthly  magazines  ;  in  1S75  his  first  book,  "  Vignettes 
in  Rhyme,"  was  issued.  These  dates  indicate  clearly 
the  conditions  in  which  his  talent  made  its  appearance. 
He  was  younger,  but  not  by  many  years,  than  the 
youngest  of  the  group  whom  it  was  the  fashion  to  call 
Preraphaelite,  and  their  methods  are  faintly  to  be 
observed  in  some  of  his  early  work.  Among  poems 
which  he  has  still  preserved  there  are  a  few — the  two 
"Songs  of  Angiola,"  "The  Dying  of  Tannequy  du 
Bois,"  even  the  beautiful  "Sick  Man  and  the  Birds" — 
which  would  hardly  have  been  written  as  they  are  but 
for  the  influence  of  W.  Morris'  "Defence  of  Guenevere." 
Less  salient,  but  to  be  discovered  here  and  there,  is  an 
emulation  of  the  efforts  of  a  school  later  than  this, 
namely,  what  has  been  called  the  Neo-Pagan.  This 
may  be  faintly  traced  in  such  picture-poems  as  "The 
Death  of  Procris,"  and  such  lyrics  as  "To  a  Greek 
Girl."  These,  and  an  occasional  echo  of  Tennyson,  are, 
however,  almost  the  only  tributes  which  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson  has  paid  to  the  spirit  of  contemporary  verse. 

The  early  reviewers  of  Mr.  Dobson  were  in  the  habit 
of  greeting  him  by  bowing  obsequiously  to  the  genius  of 
Prior,  bewailing  a  tendency  to  compete  with  the 
unapproachable  skill  of  Praed,  recording  that  the  secret 
of  mundane  grace  was  held  in  the  bosom  of  Locker, 
and  then  admitting  the  newcomer  to  secondary  places 
where  each  of  these  stood  foremost.  It  was  only 
gradually  perceived  that  Mr.  Dobson  is  not  a  disciple 
of  these  masters,  but  a  master  himself  in  a  quite  dis- 
tinct genre.  He  opens  this  final  collection  of  his 
arranged  poems  with  "A  Dead  Letter;"  and  he  is 
wise,  for,  although  this  is  far  from  being  the  most 
striking  of  his  pieces,  he  has  written  nothing  more 
characteristic.  If  the  reader  desires  to  see  what  it  is  in 
which  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  differs  from  the  three  artists 
who  are  commonly  named  with  him,  let  "A  Dead 
Letter  "  be  examined.  The  subject  of  this  poem  would 
probably  have  been  treated  by  Prior  with  msre  wit,  by 
Praed  with  more  sparkle  and  verbal  parry,  by  Locker 
with  a  more  urbane  elegance,  but  by  none  with  a  senti- 
ment so  imaginative  or  with  so  happy  a  use  of  colour. 
Praed,  who  sometimes  approaches  Mr.  Dobson  nearest 
of  the  three,  has  an  occasional  vehemence,  a  fury  of 
delicate  improvisation,  which  the  living  writer  never 
achieves.  Praed  is  always  a  butterfly,  but  he  resembles 
one  of  those  species  of  powerful  wing  which  almost 
dazzle  us  by  their  abrupt  rapidity  of  flight.  The  real 
objection,  however,  to  Praed  is  his  want  of  depth  ;  if 
we  seize  and  analyse  a  specimen  of  his  brilliant  verse, 
we  are  surprised  at  the  poverty  of  thought  at  the  base 
of  it.  It  is,  in  the  literal  sense,  a  j'eu  d' esprit ;  the 
poetical  idea  on  which  it  is  founded,  or  by  which  it  is 
adorned,  is  usually  slight  indeed.  Praed  offers  us 
velocity  and  technical  skill,  but  little  else  ;  he  is  the 
Japanese  juggler  amongst  our  poets. 

Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  around  whom  the  talent  of  Praed 


might  dance  in  sheet  lightning,  is  less  nimble  and 
meteoric.  He  has  little  of  the  flutter  and  frou-frou  of 
Praed's  airy  verse,  but  he  has  qualities  that  fully  make 
up  to  him  for  the  loss.  If  he  could  not  have  written 
"My  own  Araminta,"  it  is  equally  certain  that  Praed 
could  neither  have  conceived  "The  Idyl  of  the  Camp" 
nor  have  executed  "The  Ballad  of  Beau  Brocade." 
There  is  a  slower  movement  but  a  fuller  music  in  the 
younger  poet,  more  observation  of  life,  a  less  ephemeral 
touch.  In  the  humanity  and  solidity  of  his  wit,  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson  seems  to  approach  Prior  much  nearer 
than  either  Locker  or  Praed  do.  Certain  of  Prior's 
most  picturesque  pieces — especially  his  little-known  but 
admirably  original  "Down-Hall" — have  this  coloured 
humanity,  this  sober  warmth  of  tone ;  and  to  Prior 
must  always  be  due  the  praise  of  having  introduced 
into  English  literature  a  thing  which,  though  often 
attempted,  had  scarcely  before  him  been  attempted 
with  any  success.  In  all  this  Mr.  Dobson  appears  to 
be  the  direct  descendant  of  Prior.  If  we  turn  once 
more  to  "  A  Dead  Letter,"  we  shall  see  how  rich  it  is, 
how  full  of  incidents  and  allusions,  and  yet  how  smooth, 
and  enshrined  in  how  delicate  an  atmosphere  of  piety 
and  kindliness.     Such  a  stanza  as — 

"  Piled  with  a  dapper  Dresden  world, — 

Beaux,  beauties,  prayers  and  poses, — 
Bonzes  with  squat  legs  undercurled, 

And  great  jars  filled  with  roses," 
displays  the  artist's  love  of  marshalling  before  us  a 
series  of  pretty  objects  of  a  harmonious  genre. 

The  epistle  which  is  ensconced  in  "A  Dead  Letter," 
and  by  its  abrupt  change  of  metre  is  so  happily  empha- 
sised, leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  another  side  of 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  talent,  his  acquaintance  with  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  this  knowledge  he  is  recognised 
as  being  unrivalled,  but  the  degree  to  which  it  adds 
firmness  to  his  poetical  structure  is  less  frequently  ob- 
served. Such  a  ballad,  however,  as  "Beau  Brocade" 
is  differentiated  from  an  ordinary  more  or  less  skilful 
poem  of  the  kind — even  from  ballads  by  Thackeray,  for 
instance — by  the  author's  astounding  acquaintance  with 
the  details  of  eighteenth-century  history.  In  every  part 
of  Mr.  Dobson's  spirited  poem,  nuggets  of  antiquarian 
lore  are  buried  out  of  the  sight  of  the  common 
reader  : — 

"  Saddling  the  gray  mare,  Dumpling  Star ; 

Fetching  the  pistol  out  of  the  bar  ; 

(The  old  horse-pistol  that,  they  say, 

Came  from  the  battle  of  Malplaquet ;) 

Loading  with  powder  that  maids  would  use, 

Even  in  '  Forty,'  to  clear  the  flues  ; 

And  a  couple  of  silver  buttons,  the  Squire 

Gave  her,  away  in  Devonshire  : 

These  she  wadded — for  want  of  better — 

With  the  B — sh — p  of  L — nd — n's  '  Pastoral  Letter.'  " 
So  the  gay  verses  chirrup  along,  and  who  amongst  us 
stops  to  consider  that  each  touch  represents  a  piece  of 
singular  erudition  ?  In  times  to  come,  when  we  have 
all  entered  into  our  rest,  and  Austin  Dobson,  become  a 
classic,  has  fallen  into  the  clutch  of  the  schoolmaster, 
with  what  an  infinitude  of  notes  will  the  commentator 
burden  the  substance  of  his  text  ! 

With  this  richness  of  texture,  this  fulness  of  know- 
ledge, Mr.  Dobson  combines  an  element  of  pure  poetry 
in  which  he  surpasses  his  three  earlier  rivals.  If  his 
humour  is  less  boisterous  than  theirs,  it  is  nearer  to  the 
confines  of  tears.  "Good-Night,  Babette,"  with  its 
charming  Angelus  song ;  "  The  Cure's  Progress,"  "The 
Noble  Patron,"  "The  Story  of  Rosina ; "  these  and 
many  other  universal  favourites  have  gained  their  hold 
on  the  affection  of  readers  by  their  tenderness  and 
humanity  even  more  than  by  their  wit.  We  come  to 
laugh,  to  enjoy  the  exquisite  ring  of  the  rhymes  and  the 
brightness  of  the  coloured  pictures  ;  we  stay,  arrested 
by  a  pathos  old  as  the  world,  and  of  a  perfect  and  sweet 
simplicity.  Cheerfulness,  fine  manners,  a  set  of  graceful 
fashions,  a  mirth  that  is  penetrating  rather  than  noisy — 
these  are  the  apparatus  by  means  of  which  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson  wooes  us  to  listen  to  thoughts  of  love  and 
death  as  serious  as  those  which  occupy  the  professional 
elegist.  We  enjoy  it  all  without  an  effort,  and  yet  are 
conscious  of  no  unworthy  levity, 

"  Finding  something  through  the  whole, 
Beating — like  a  human  soul." 
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It  is  needless,  however,  to  recommend  to  the  world 
to-day  a  poet  whose  welcome  is  universal.  We  have 
but  to  chror  ic'.e  the  nature  of  this  new  gift  of  his.  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson's  poems,  hitherto  scattered  in  various 
publications,  are  here  for  the  first  time  collected  in  a 
volume,  the  size  and  price  of  which  are  within  the  scope 
of  all.  Here  will  be  found  all,  or  almost  all,  of  the 
successful  numbers  successively  printed  in  "Vignettes 
in  Rhyme,"  1873  ;  "  Proverbs  in  Porcelain,"  1877  ; 
"Old-World  Idylls,"  1883;  and  "At  the  Sign  of  the 
Lyre,"  1885.  Since  the  latter  year,  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's 
Muse  has  been  rather  unduly  silent  ;  the  "  Doric  flute" 
is  foregone,  and  the  singing  -  robes  are  but  rarely 
brought  out.  The  careful  reader,  instructed  in  Mr. 
Dobson's  previously  published  works,  will  find  in  this 
volume  some  seven  or  eight  pieces  which  he  has  not 
before  seen  in  book-form.  Among  these,  "  Sat  est 
Scripsisse "  will  certainly  rank  among  his  happiest 
efforts  ;  it  is  a  sad,  and  yet  cheery,  confession  of  the 
artist's  inevitable  sense  of  failure,  consoled  by  the 
knowledge  that  he  too  has  had  his  office,  he  has 
"  handed  on  the  fire."  "  The  Collector  to  his  Library" 
is  a  very  graceful  act  of  bibliolatry.  "A  Postscript  to 
'  Retaliation  '  "  (a  character  of  Samuel  Johnson)  is  a 
fragment  of  criticism  in  poetry  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  the  author's  "Twickenham  Dialogue."  Two 
Prologues  to  "Eighteenth  Century  Studies"  are  familiar 
to  readers  of  the  second  and  third  series  of  that  work. 
And  so  we  may  gladly  leave  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  to  the 
ever-widening  circle  of  those  who  love  his  simple, 
wholesome  verse,  so  little  concerned  with  problems  and 
affectations,  so  refined  in  its  delicate  structural  finish, 
and  so  secure  (one  fancies)  from  the  vicissitudes  of  mere 

shion  in  poetic  taste. 

PATRIOTIC   BRITISH  PIRATES. 
[published  this  week.] 

"The  Liverpool  Privateers."  With  an  account  of  the 
Liverpool  Slave  Trade.  By  Gomer  Williams. 
London  :  Heinemann.  1897. 

FOR  aspiring  Stevensons,  Mr.  Gomer  Williams  has 
produced  a  volume  which  should  prove  invaluable. 
It  might  almost  be  called  the  vade  mecum  of  privateering 
and  the  slave  trade.  It  deals  especially  with  those  two 
phases  of  England's  maritime  past  as  they  affected 
Liverpool,  but  what  happened  on  the  Mersey  happened 
also  at  the  mouths  of  the  Severn  and  the  Thames.  Mr. 
Williams  has  been  at  infinite  pains  to  gather  up  all 
fragments  likely  to  throw  light  on  the  part  Liverpool 
took  in  sending  forth  captains  armed  with  letters  of 
marque  on  the  one  hand  or  charged  with  the  collection 
and  disposal  of  "prime  "  Guinea  negroes  on  the  other. 
His  book  extends  to  700  pages,  not  one  of  which  can 
honestly  be  called  dull.  Every  other  paragraph  records 
some  daring  feat  which  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when 
books  of  adventure  are  in  request,  reminds  one  that 
nothing  in  the  stories  of  a  Henty  or  a  Stevenson  could  be 
more  remarkable  than  the  facts  of  the  so-called  "heroic" 
period  of  English  history.  When  Mr.  Williams  is  not 
engaged  in  the  description  of  doughty  deeds  and  hair- 
breadth escapes,  he  gives  one  glimpses  of  the  more 
esoteric  side  of  the  privateering  and  slave-trading  busi- 
ness. The  methods  of  manning  and  fitting  out  ships, 
the  profits  of  expeditions,  and  the  instructions  given  by 
owners  to  captains  form  a  curious  study.  When  a 
privateer  left  the  Liverpool  dock,  the  captain  or  owner 
usually  gave  a  grand  dinner  on  board.  The  vessel 
moved  away  to  the  strains  of  music,  with  colours 
flying.  "The  captain  was  always  some  brave,  daring 
man  who  had  fought  his  way  to  his  position.  The  officers 
were  selected  for  the  same  qualities  ;  and  the  men — 
what  a  reckless,  dreadnought,  dare-devil  collection  of 
human  beings,  half-disciplined,  but  yet  ready  to  obey 
every  order,  the  more  desperate  the  better  !  Your  true 
privateersman  was  a  sort  of  half  horse,  half  alligator, 
with  a  streak  of  lightning  in  his  composition — some- 
thing like  a  man-o'-war's  man,  but  much  more  like  a 
pirate — generally  with  a  superabundance  of  whiskers, 
as  if  he  held  with  Samson  that  his  strength  was  in 
the  quantity  of  his  hair." 

That  the  privateer  crew  in  the  main,  from  captain  to 
cabin  boy,  should  have  been  a  band  of  heroes,  qualified 


no  doubt  by  a  strong  element  of  the  desperado,  was 
natural.  Otherwise  they  would  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this  most  risky  of  all  forms  of  patriotic  enter- 
prise. Men  like  Captain  Fortunatus  Wright  and 
Captain  William  Hutchinson — terrors  of  the  high  seas 
as  they  were  —  belonged  to  that  class  of  being  who 
knew  not  fear.  Though  they  were  far  from  being 
mere  illiterate  sons  of  Neptune,  they  knew  more  of 
the  three  L's — Lead,  Latitude,  and  Lookout — than  of 
the  three  R's.  Ignorance  of  many  things  which  are 
deemed  essential  in  the  education  of  the  navigator 
to-day,  rendered  their  voyages  trebly  hazardous.  For- 
tunatus Wright's  action  in  the  Mediterranean  is  an 
excellent  specimen  of  the  conduct  of  these  adventurers. 
His  ship  was  fitted  out  by  the  merchants  of  Leg- 
horn, and  he  made  matters  so  hot  for  England's 
enemies  in  the  Mediterranean  that  the  King  of  France 
went  the  length  of  organizing  a  small  expedition  to 
dispose  of  him.  On  the  renewal  of  hostilities  be- 
tween England  and  France  in  1756,  the  Tuscan 
Government  was  of  course  bound  to  observe  neutrality, 
but  its  sympathy  was  with  France.  Captain  Wright 
was  at  Leghorn  with  a  new  privateer,  the  St.  George. 
He  was  only  permitted  to  leave  with  four  small  guns 
and  twenty-five  men.  He  sailed  in  company  with  some 
merchant  vessels,  who  by  arrangement  carried  both 
guns  and  men.  These  were  promptly  transferred  to  the 
St.  George.  For  a  month  previously,  outside  Leghorn 
harbour,  a  French  privateer  had  waited  for  Wright  to 
sail,  as  was  imagined,  to  immediate  destruction.  The 
French  commander  had  the  advantage  in  both  arms  and 
men  ;  he  was  certain  of  success,  and  he  attacked  in  the 
assurance  that  he  would  win  the  knighthood,  the  hand- 
some pension,  and  the  command  of  a  ship  of  war 
promised  by  the  King  of  France  to  him  who  should 
dispose  of  Wright.  But  the  Frenchman  was  out- 
matched in  skill  as  in  daring,  and  instead  of  making 
a  prisoner  of  Wright,  only  escaped  capture  himself 
through  Wright's  anxiety  to  stand  by  the  merchantmen. 
Again,  at  Malta,  Wright  was  attacked  by  "a  great 
beast  of  a  French  privateer,"  and  by  his  skilful  hand- 
ling of  his  craft  drove  the  Frenchman  to  madness. 
He  simply  sailed  round  and  round  the  monster  which 
he  could  not  hope  to  tackle  successfully. 

Privateering  in  the  17th  century  seems  to  have  held 
the  British  race  under  a  spell.  More  than  one  instance 
occurs  in  Mr.  Williams'  narrative  of  girls  putting  on 
boys'  clothes  and  going  to  sea.  The  most  interesting 
case  was  that  of  a  girl  who  called  herself  Arthur 
Douglas.  She  joined  the  Resolution  in  1757,  and  went 
through  the  duties  of  both  the  ordinary  sailor  and 
the  marines.  Her  sex  was  discovered  by  one  of  her 
messmates.  To  prevent  disclosures,  says  a  report  of 
the  time,  "she  promised  to  permit  him  to  keep  her 
company  when  they  arrived  "  at  Liverpool  ;  "  but  when 
they  came  into  port  she  refused  his  addresses.  The 
officers  in  general  gave  her  a  very  modest  character, 
and  say  by  her  behaviour  that  she  must  have  had  a 
genteel  education."  She  would  not  satisfy  any  of  them 
with  her  name  or  quality,  only  that  she  left  home 
on  account  of  a  breach  of  promise  with  her  lover. 
'Tis  remarkable  that  during  their  passage,  on  the 
appearance  of  a  sail,  she  was  eager  to  be  fighting,  and 
no  ways  affected  with  fear  or  sea-sickness."  Another 
case  of  fascination  was  that  of  a  Quaker,  "brave 
Obadiah  Bold,"  who  assumed  command  of  a  Phila- 
delphia privateer.  "It  must  have  been  a  rich  treat," 
says  Mr.  Williams,  "to  see  the  gentle  Obadiah  in 
action,  '  thee  '-tag  and  '  thou  '-ing  his  brave  followers 
while  directing  their  fire  to  the  vitals  of  the  enemy. 
....  Placid  amongst  the  crashing  of  the  cannon  balls 
and  all  the  attendant  horrors  of  a  tough  sea  fight  when 
the  Bloody  Flag  is  flying,  he  is  the  coolest  yet  most 
determined  man  on  deck,  and  at  his  silvery  voice, 
raised  in  command,  men  are  hurled  headlong  into 
eternity." 

Liverpool  has  ever  been  ready  to  send  her  sons  to 
do  battle  in  the  cause  of  sovereign  and  country  ;  and 
Mr.  Williams  is  inclined  to  think  that  with  her  Cam- 
panias  to-day  she  could,  if  need  be,  do  as  much  in  the 
future  as  she  did  in  the  past.  Privateering  and  the 
slave  trade  combined  gave  her  a  start  on  the  road  to 
fortune.  A  century  ago  her  profits  from  the  slave  trade 
were  estimated  to  amount  yearly  to  a  third  of  a  million 
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sterling.  Although  Mr.  Williams  has  much  to  say  that 
is  of  interest  concerning  Liverpool's  association  with 
this  traffic,  it  is  a  chapter  which  the  City  would  like  to 
forget ;  the  premiership  which  she  assumed  in  the 
unholy  business,  when  she  embarked  on  competition 
with  Bristol  and  other  places,  is  not  one  to  be  proud 
of.  Of  the  ethics  of  privateering  Mr.  Williams  seems 
to  be  in  some  doubt,  but  as  to  the  ethics  of  the  slave 
trade  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  whatever.  "  Although 
it  is  generally  held,"  he  says,  "that  a  Corporation  has 
neither  a  soul  to  be  lost  nor  a  corporeal  presence 
sufficiently  tangible  and  '  get-at-able  '  to  receive  casti- 
gation,  one  feels  that  it  would  have  been  morally  to  its 
advantage  if  the  Corporation  [of  Liverpool]  had  had 
more  to  do  with  privateering  and  less  with  slave- 
trading."  Privateering,  as  Mr.  Williams  says,  was  an 
essentially  "picturesque  and  patriotic  profession;" 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  the  instructions 
issued  by  owners,  to  understand  that  it  cannot  be 
confounded  for  an  instant  with  piracy.  Captains  are 
enjoined  not  to  be  led  into  illegal  courses  by  "the 
Giddy  Solicitations "  of  their  crews.  They  are  to 
respect  neutral  property,  and  to  treat  their  prisoners 
with  humanity  and  consideration.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  to  show  a  "true  British  spirit"  in  the  taking 
of  "all  prudent  liberties"  with  whatsoever  belongs  to 
the  enemy.  In  these  days  privateering-  in  Europe 
has  been  abolished  by  international  treaty.  But  the 
privateer  operates  under  licence  in  time  of  war  :  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  any  one  can  speak  of  him  in  the 
same  breath  with  the  pirate,  who  operates  at  all  times 
and  with  no  authority  whatever.  Of  course  the  crew 
of  the  privateer  always  contained  the  essential  in- 
gredients of  a  first-rate  pirate  band,  and  Liverpool  in 
the  last  century  was  little  better  than  a  haunt  of 
buccaneers  in  embryo.  But  privateering  is  a  gauge  of 
the  resolution  with  which  a  race,  apart  from  Govern- 
ment, determines  to  resist  aggression.  As  an  institu- 
tion it  is  to  the  sea  what  a  volunteer  force  is  to  the 
land.  In  times  past  it  has  rendered  Great  Britain  most 
admirable  service. 

A   SERVANT   OF   THE   ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

[published  this  week.] 

*'  The  Journals  of  Walter  White,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Roval  Societv,  with  a  Preface  by  his  brother, 
William  White."'  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1898. 

TWI  R.  WALTER  WHITE  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
1V1  two,  a  few  years  ago,  after  having  been  forty 
years  in  the  service  of  the  Royal  Society,  first  as  assistant 
librarian,  and  then,  after  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Weld, 
Lord  Tennyson's  brother-in-law,  as  assistant  secretary. 
He  was  an  excellent  servant,  painstaking  and  careful  to 
the  last  degree,  and  the  officials  and  many  of  the  Fellows 
seem  to  have  treated  him  with  the  easy  familiarity  due 
to  an  excellent  butler.  As  they  arranged  business,  or 
drank  tea  before  the  meetings,  or  verified  references  in 
the  library,  they  spoke  freely  about  themselves  and  one 
another  to  the  faithful  retainer.  The  faithful  retainer 
kept  a  diary,  and  it  is  this  that  his  brother  has  now  pub- 
lished with  the  slightest  possible  editing.  Naturally, 
the  little  volume  makes  good  reading.  Mr.  White 
came  in  contact  with  celebrities  and  notabilities  innu- 
merable and  has  something  unpleasant  or  pleasant  to 
say  of  most  of  them.  The  earlier  part  of  the  book 
deals  with  the  diarist's  own  rise  in  life.  He  was  a  kind 
of  Jude  the  Obscure,  the  son  of  a  Methodist  cabinet- 
maker at  Reading,  and  was  bred  to  the  religion  and 
trade  of  his  father.  He  married  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
apparently  in  his  own  rank  of  life.  He  made  cabinets, 
wrote  poems,  studied  Latin,  French  and  moral 
philosophy,  begat  a  large  family,  diligently  analysed 
his  own  aspirations,  wandered  from  town  to  town,  from 
England  to  America,  from  America  to  Scotland.  He 
tried  writing,  lecturing  and  teaching,  falling  back  on 
his  handicraft  from  time  to  time,  but  through  all 
continued  to  pursue  self-education.  At  last,  by  the  help 
of  Edinburgh  patrons,  he  obtained  the  Royal  Society- 
post,  and  began  his  long  and  useful  career  in  its 
service. 

In  1849,  he  saw  "  T.  Babington  Macaulay  "  at  an  even- 
ing meeting  and  wrote  :  "  He  has  an  intellectual  forehead, 


grey  hair,  wears  a  white  neckcloth  which  gives  him  the 
appearance  of  an  independent  parson.  He  is  square 
built,  about  five  feet  eight  high,  but  with  nothing  par- 
ticularly impressive  about  him.  Rather  quick  and 
abrupt  in  speech,  clear  voice,  words  seems  to  come  from 
him  as  pellets  from  a  tube."  Samuel  Warren  was  at 
the  meeting;  he  says  "Lord  Rosse  is  a  muff,  and  that 
he  (S.  W.)  is  to  be  made  a  Q.C."  In  1851,  the  Society 
was  in  inconvenient  rooms  at  Somerset  House,  and  the 
negotiations  which  ultimately  led  to  their  establishment  at 
Burlington  House  were  in  progress.  On  n  March  the 
diarist  writes  :  "  Our  President  came  to  town.  He  will 
not  see  Lord  Derby  yet  about  a  mansion  house  for  the 
Royal  Society,  not  only  because  the  Premier  is  busy,  but 
also  because  he  cares  nothing  for  science,  and  makes 
horse-racing  his  recreation."  Through  Mr.  Weld  he 
saw  a  good  deal  of  Tennyson,  and  there  are  many 
interesting  references  to  the  late  Laureate.  When  Tenny- 
son visited  the  library  of  the  Royal  Society  he  used  to 
hunger  for  his  pipe  ;  he  was  offered  the  austere  alterna- 
tives of  "  smoking  up  the  chimney  in  the  back  library, 
or  going  out  on  the  roof."  Mr.  White  also  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Carlyle,  and  paid  several  visits  to  the 
Chelsea  house,  returning  with  grave  memoranda  for  his 
diary.  The  best  thing  about  Carlyle,  however,  was  told 
White  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  At  a  dinner  party  at  which 
both  were  present,  Carlyle  harangued  the  guests  so  long 
upon  silence  that  no  other  had  the  opportunity  of  talking. 

There  are  many  good  stories  in  the  volume.  Robert 
Brown,  the  microscopical  botanist,  told  of  Gray,  of  the 
British  Museum,  that  he  (Gray)  was  in  an  omnibus 
opposite  a  lady  with  a  fat  lap-dog  in  her  lap.  "  Madam," 
said  Gray,  "you  feed  your  dog  too  much."  "  Indeed, 
sir,"  was  the  reply,  "then  I  only  do  for  my  dog  what 
you  do  for  yourself."  An  official  at  the  State  Paper 
Office  found  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Grand  Master  of 
Rhodes,  telling  that  "Antichrist  had  been  born  in 
Syria — that  it  has  claws,  talons,  a  fierce  look,  and 
diabolic  expression,  and  was  as  lively  and  strong  at 
the  age  of  six  weeks  as  an  ordinary  child  of  six  months." 
When  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  (Romilly)  read  it,  he  ex- 
claimed with  a  chuckle,  "  I'll  send  it  to  Shaftesbury." 
There  is  a  quaint  story  told  by  Tennyson.  On  seeing 
the  bust  of  Banks,  he  related  that  Sir  Joseph  was  once 
dining  with  his  father,  and  said,  "Dr.  Tennyson,  I  have 
tasted  almost  everything  in  my  life,  animal  or  vegetable, 
but  there  was  only  one  thing  that  turned  my  stomach, 
and  that  was  a  boiled  bug."  Dr.  Sharpey  told  him  that 
when  Lowe,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  came  up 
for  election  at  the  Athenaeum,  some  one  objected  that  he 
was  an  albino."  "  I  suppose,"  said  Sharpey,  "  he  needs 
black-balling." 

We  have  given  a  few  samples  of  the  amusing  things 
in  the  volume.  Unfortunately  it  would  be  easy  to  give 
many  instances  of  little  bits  of  malicious  gossip,  told 
usually  with  the  full  names  of  the  persons  involved,  or, 
occasionally,  with  the  most  transparent  initials.  No 
doubt  some  of  the  gossip  is  true.  Even  among  dis- 
tinguished Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  as  in  any  other 
set  of  persons,  there  have  been  man)'  instances  of  petty 
meanness,  of  avariciousness,  and  of  vulgar  scheming. 
But  at  least  many  of  the  little  scandals  told  are  plainly 
false  ;  and  neither  the  true  nor  the  false  was  worth  the 
telling.  We  do  not  know  if  Mr.  White  himself  intended 
his  jottings  to  be  published,  but  in  any  case  a  wise  editing 
would  have  removed  a  good  many  blemishes.  Moreover, 
such  treatment  would  have  prevented  a  number  of  slips 
in  names  and  facts  which,  though  unimportant  in  them- 
selves, are  not  a  little  irritating. 

FEN  AND  FORESHORE. 

"Nights  with  an  Old  Gunner."     By  C.  J.  Cornish. 
London  :  Seeley.  1897. 

THERE  is  a  peculiar  charm  about  the  low-lying 
country  scenes  that  Mr.  Cornish  has  here  made 
his  own.  With  the  single  exception  of  a  ramble  over 
the  red  cliffs  of  Salcombe,  our  author  seeks'  his  subjects 
in  the  mere  and  carse-land  and  down  by  the  low  fore- 
shore where  the  terns  and  redshanks  rear  their  young. 
We  cannot  say  in  what  the  attractiveness  of  the  book 
chiefly  lies.  The  style  is  uneven  beyond  that  of  most 
works  on  sport  and  natural  history,  and  descends  in 
places  to  a  carelessness  that  Mr.  Cornish  has  never 
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affected  before.  The  zoology  is  everywhere  so  loose 
that  there  must  be  other  merits  of  no  poor  order  to 
induce  the  lover  of  nature  to  pass  the  errors  by  with  a 
lenient  shrug  and  follow  the  author  to  the  colophon. 
What,  for  instance,  can  be  said  of  such  an  outrage  as 
this:  "The  fish  which  remain  true  to  the  sandbank, 
whether  wet  or  dry,  are  the  sand-sprats,  the  cockles, 
the  razor-fish,  and  the  big  worms  ;"  and  this  is  followed 
by  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  worms,  "which,  though 
not  a  '  fish,'  are  the  basis  of  many  fisheries  in  the  form 
of  bait."  Mr.  Cornish  was  right  in  his  efforts  to  avoid 
the  charge  of  pedantry  in  his  slight  sketches  of  the 
science  in  which  he  dabbles  so  freely  and  with  nothing 
of  self-restraint.  But  there  was  surely  a  middle  course. 
Without  necessarily  adhering  to  the  latest  classification 
of  Cromwell  Road  or  the  newest  fads  of  the  B.O.U.  in 
the  direction  of  bird-precedence,  he  might  easily  have 
avoided  the  blemishes  which  cause  the  reader  to  stare 
at  so  many  passages  again  lest  he  should  not  have 
read  aright.  Had  Mr.  Cornish  availed  himself  of  the 
services  of  some  friend  capable  of  revising  the  proofs, 
the  book  might  have  been  made  valuable  as  well  as 
merely  attractive. 

Without  being  a  philistine,  however,  or  bound  by 
even  the  most  lenient  conventionalities,  Mr.  Cornish 
is,   as  his    former  works   had  already  taught   us  to 
regard  him,   a    true    naturalist.      His  observation  is 
keen,    he    knows    the    value   of    cultivating   the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  marshman  and  beach-comber,  and 
how  to  edit  their  information  for  the  benefit  of  his 
readers.    The  title  of  the  book  does  scant  justice  to  the 
wide  scope  of  its  contents.     The  practice,  so  prevalent 
nowadays,  of  naming  a  book  of  reprints  after  the  first, 
or  longest,  is,  we  think  better  applicable  to  fiction  than 
to  this  sort  of  literature  ;   and  it  is  certain  that,  his 
inconspicuous   sub-title    notwithstanding,    the  author 
might  easily  have  selected  any  from  half  a  dozen  names 
that  would  better  have  described  the  contents.     It  is 
true  that  the  old  gunner  is  a  most  estimable  character, 
and  the   opening    chapters,    in    which  we  are  made 
familiar  with  his  lore,  are  on  the  whole  perhaps  the 
best  in  the  book.      Wildfowling  in  any  form,  with 
shoulder  or  stanchion  gun,  punting  or  flighting  (the 
sport   of    which    Sir    R.    Payne-Gallwey,    Mr.  Abel 
Chapman,   and    Mr.    Sharp    have,   among  recent  ex- 
ponents, told  us  the  charms)  is  at  all  times  and  under 
all  conditions  among  the  most  picturesque  of  our  sports. 
It  offers  unequalled  material  for  just  such  a  sheaf  of 
light,  untechnical  sketches  as  Mr.  Cornish  has  placed 
before  us.     But  there  are  other  exceeding  good  things 
in  this  collection.     There  are  the  rambles  after  prawns 
and  lobsters  on  the  rocky  shores  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
before  quitting  which  we  are  introduced  to  the  famous 
"Parsons,"  otherwise  the  cormorants  that  nest  among 
its  ledges  and  seek  their  food  in  neighbouring  waters. 
There  is  a  charming  account  of  the  Beaulieu  river  with 
its  wealth  of  bird  and  fish  life.     There  is  tench-fishing, 
and  there  is  partridge-shooting,  with  a  most  interesting 
comparison  of  park-bred  and  wild  partridges.  The 
concluding  chapters  deal  with  a  subject  on  which  Mr. 
Cornish  has  recently  addressed  the  public  elsewhere,  a 
subject  that  stirs  the  enthusiasm  of  many  besides  him- 
self.    Side  by  side  with  the  advocates  of  the  protection 
of  our  native  fauna — of  the  carnivorous  and  harmful 
polecat,  marten  and  wild  cat,  as  well  as  the  beautiful 
and  harmless  bustard  and   bittern — there  has  arisen 
another  school  loud  in  the  claims  of  the  British  Islands 
as  a  sanctuary  for  many  beautiful  and  attractive  beasts 
which  are  becoming    extinct  in  countries  where  the 
rights  of  property  are  so  elementary  as  not  to  lend 
themselves  to  such  schemes  of  protection.     The  two 
schemes,  though  often  confused  by  careless  writers  in 
the  press,  are  distinct.    The  idea  of  wild-beast  paradises 
is  no  new  one,  for  we  are  told  that  the  great  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  when  dismissed  by  Louis  XV.,  consoled  him- 
self in  retirement  at  his  wild-beast  park  near  Chantilly. 
There  are  those  in  England  who  seriously  contemplate 
acclimatising  various  species  of  deer  from  eastern  Asia 
and    westernmost  America,   moufflon    from  Sardinia, 
kangaroos  and   wallabies  from  the  Antipodes.  We 
hesitate  to  pronounce  as  yet  upon  so  considerable  an 
undertaking.     The  scheme  has  doubtless  much  that  is 
good  in  it,  and  if  all  its  advocates  were  as  eloquent  as 
Mr.  Cornish  it  would  not  be  long  before  taking  more 


definite  shape.  At  the  same  time,  it  seems  to  us  at  the 
moment  that  the  effect  of  a  mob  of  kangaroos  would 
lose  half  its  force  without  the  background  of  rock 
boulders  or  yellow  sand  or  the  canopy  of  nude  gum 
boughs,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  national 
support  may  with  a  greater  show  of  reason  be  enlisted 
in  the  restoration  of  beasts  and  birds — the  beaver,  the 
ruff,  and  the  bittern — that  once  were  Britons.  Man  has 
driven  them  forth  ;  let  man,  in  a  more  enlightened 
generation,  recall  them.  It  remains  only  to  be  said  that 
the  illustrations  to  the  book  are,  if  not  uniformly 
excellent,  at  any  rate  a  very  agreeable  addition  to  the 
text. 

A  KAILYARD  CALENDAR. 

[published  this  week.] 

"  The  Ian  Maclaren  Kalendar.   1898."   London  :  Hodder 
&  Stoughton.  1897. 

"  Originality  in  literature  is  called  discovery  in 
science,"  runs  one  of  the  profound  aphorisms  of  the 
Kailyard  School,  but  more  accurately  put  with  regard 
to  this  school  it  should  run:  "A  discovery  in  self- 
advertising  is  called  originality  in  literature."  Hitherto 
our  calendars  have  reminded  us  from  day  to  day  of  the 
genius  of  Shakespeare,  or  have  exhorted  us  to  piety  by 
quotations  from  Holy  Scripture.  But  Mr.  Ian  Maclaren 
has  improved  upon  this  old-fashioned  custom.  If  men 
can  live  with  Shakespeare  or  with  the  Bible  from  day  to 
day,  why  not  also  with  Ian  Maclaren  and  the  outpourings 
of  his  great  genius  ?  No  sooner  thought  than  done, 
and  here  is  a  calendar  which  we  may  hang  at  the  head 
of  our  beds,  and  as  we  wake  to  the  toil  and  travail  of 
each  new  day  we  can  brace  ourselves  for  the  fight  of 
life  by  an  extract  from  one  or  other  of  Mr.  Ian  Mac- 
laren's  books.  The  weary  pilgrim  will  start  up  refreshed 
from  his  couch,  eager  to  go  forth  and  fight  the  giants 
of  Poverty  and  Despair  when  he  reads  on  14  January 
that  "  oor  worst  job'ill  be  crossin'  the  Tochty."  On 
the  17th  he  will  start  a  new  life  admonished,  "We 
mauna  gang  a  saxpence  intae  debt."  Better  than  a 
cold  bath  on  the  28th  will  be  the  simple  statement  that 
"the  snow  had  drifted  down  the  wide  chimney."  In 
February  we  are  comforted  by  the  assurance  that  "in 
winter  I  see  the  sun  shining  on  the  white  sides  of  Glen 
Urtach."  In  April  we  are  asked  to  solve  the  abstruse 
problem,  "  Was  a  beadle  ever  a  baby?"  In  June  we 
are  informed  that  "there's  a  rose-bush  yonder  still.'1 
"  I'll  read  it  till  I  die  "  is  the  phrase  for  the  last  day  of 
Jul}',  and  refers,  no  doubt,  to  the  Calendar  and  the 
desperate  determination  necessary  to  persevere  with 
the  reading  of  it.  In  September  we  are  cheered  by  the 
statement  that  "  a  thrush  was  singing,"  and  so  on  from 
New  Year's  Day  to  New  Year's  Eve.  Of  all  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  texts  which  adorn  this  calendar, 
there  is  not  one  which  is  worth  the  trouble  of  read- 
ing, either  for  its  contents  or  its  form.  Mostly  they 
are  bald  statements  of  absolutely  uninteresting  facts, 
with  no  sense  when  wrested  from  their  context,  and 
little  enough  when  taken  with  it.  Mr.  Maclaren  may 
think  the  Calendar  a  brilliant  advertisement  of  his 
books.  In  reality,  it  is  a  blazing  exposure  of  the 
commonplaceness  of  his  mind  and  of  the  stupidity  of 
those  who  can  admire  his  works. 

MR.  HICHEN'S  LATEST  STORIES. 

[published  this  week.] 

"Byeways."    By  Robert  Hiehens.     London:  Methuen. 
' 1898. 

CLEVER  as  the  books  of  Mr.  Hiehens  usually  are, 
they  are  never  satisfactory  reading,  nor  is  the 
reason  far  to  seek.  The  striving  to  be  clever  is  always 
too  painfully  evident,  and  cleverness  is  only  acceptable 
when  it  is  spontaneous  and  effortless.  What  we  admire 
in  the  finished  acrobat  is  the  perfect  ease  with  which  he 
performs  his  most  difficult  feats.  But  in  the  twists  and 
turns  of  Mr.  Hichens's  sentences  and  ideas  there  is  no 
ease.  You  can  see  him  in  your  mind's  eye  at  work, 
manufacturing  clever  things  by  dint  of  hard  labour, 
and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  he  is  never  quite  suc- 
cessful. He  never  quite  arrives  at  the  point  he  is 
aiming  at,  and  is  most  successful  only  when  he  is 
most  reminiscent  of  certain  clever  people  he  knows  or 
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has  known.  In  the  first  story  of  this  collection  of 
short  stories,  for  instance,  he  strives  in  vain  to  give 
us  a  new  version  of  the  serpent-woman  fable,  brought 
up  to  date.  But  he  fails  utterly  to  convince  us  that 
the  three  snakes  the  charmer  in  the  Sahara  carries 
on  his  person  are  three  women  transformed.  Through 
many  pages  of  the  seventy-seven  which  the  story  occu- 
pies he  attempts  to  explain  to  us  the  serpentine  nature 
of  Claire  Duvigne,  the  great  actress,  but  he  never  suc- 
ceeds in  striking  quite  the  right  note  or  quite  the  right 
phrase.  She  remains  a  woman  to  the  end,  and  we 
utterly  refuse  to  believe  that  she  is  turned  into  a  snake. 
There  is  no  need  to  compare  her  even  with  the  Lamia  of 
Keats  ;  the  simply-told  mediaeval  fable  of  Melusine  is 
infinitely  more  convincing.  "A  Tribute  of  Souls," 
written  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Frederic  Hamilton, 
is  merely  another  re-hash  of  an  old  legend,  the  story  of 
"Faust"  put  into  modern  guise  and  turned  into  a 
rather  ordinary  ghost  story.  "The  Face  of  the  Monk  " 
and  "A  Silent  Guardian"  are  also  excursions  into  the 
supernatural,  but  they  are  less  ambitious,  and  for  that 
very  reason  more  successful  than  the  other  two,  though 
not  much  more  original.  The  remaining  stories  belong 
to  the  comedy  of  Society,  and  here  Mr.  Hichens  is  at 
his  best,  for  he  has  a  shrewd  glance  that  sees  and  a 
memory  that  treasures  up  the  foibles  of  his  fellow-men. 
The  best  of  them  all  is  "The  Boudoir  Boy,"  a  sketch  in 
which  his  friends  will  at  once  recognise  a  well-known 
decadent  youth,  and  it  is  the  cleverest  because  Mr. 
Hichens  has  here  caught  and  set  down  the  tricks  of  ex- 
pression and  the  pose  of  his  model  with  the  same 
success  as  that  which  he  achieved  in  an  earlier  book. 
But  this  fidelity  of  reminiscence  is  scarcely  the  quality 
which  makes  a  novelist ;  it  rather  suggests  a  clever  inter- 
viewer who  lives  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  his  subject. 

HARBUTT'S  PLASTIC  METHOD. 
[published  this  week.] 
"The  Use  of  Plasticine  in  the  Arts  of  Writing,  Draw- 
ing, and  Modelling  in  Educational  Work."  By 
Wm.  Harbutt.     With  56  Illustrations.    London  : 
Chapman.  1897. 

A/T  R.  HARBUTT,  having  invented  a  substitute  for 
modelling-clay,  claims  for  it  that  it  is  not  only 
an  efficient  medium  for  the  artist,  but  that  even  should 
it  fail  to  satisfy  the  latter,  it  will  certainly  greatly  help 
in  teaching  children  to  see  and  express  facts  readily. 
He  even  hints  that  a  complete  revolution  may  be  ex- 
pected in  the  methods  by  which  drawing  and  writing  are 
taught.  He  gives  a  copious  list  of  uses  to  which  it  may 
be,  and  is  even  already  actually,  put.  Plasterers  and 
bootmakers  use  it  to  guide  them  in  their  work.  In 
botany  and  geography  its  use  would  add  a  charm  to 
work  that  is  generally  unattractive  to  the  young  students 
All  relief  carvers,  he  thinks,  should  try  sketches  of  their 
work  in  Plasticine  before  hazarding  the  design  in  less 
plastic  materials.  Decorators,  too,  would  find  a  tenta- 
tive scheme,  set  up  in  distant  or  high  positions,  reveal 
weaknesses  and  errors  in  scale,  light  and  shade,  or 
composition,  that  might  save  much  chagrin  and  labour. 
Engineers  and  prospectors  could  model  on  the  spot 
such  data  as  would  surpass  in  vividness  descriptive 
writing.  Hill-climbers  could  have  mountain  routes  and 
views  rendered  more  intelligibly  than  in  a  map.  Forti- 
fication, surveying,  and  military  engineering  could  be 
better  taught  by  using  Plasticine  instead  of  sand. 

Mr.  Harbutt  gives  illustrations  of  certain  simple 
frames  which  are  used  for  some  of  the  above-mentioned 
purposes.  So  far  the  invention  seems  certain  of  popu- 
larity, but  when  Mr.  Harbutt  asserts  its  superiority  in 
every  respect  to  clay,  we  must  disagree.  Its  use  for 
bringing  together  miniature  figures  under  one  light,  as 
was  Tintoretto's  practice  in  order  to  gain  unity  of  com- 
position in  his  great  canvases,  is  much  more  likely  to 
become  widely  adopted  by  our  modern  Robustis — espe- 
cially by  those  whose  schemed  pictures  appear  in  the 
illustrated  Press.  So  far  as  we  have  tried  Plasticine  its 
good  qualities  appear  to  be  elasticity  and  cohesiveness. 
A  defect,  which  it  shares  with  its  dirtier  rival  clay,  is  a 
tendency  to  stick  to  the  fingers  when  much  toiled  with. 
This  may  disappear  under  certain  treatment  that  Mr. 
Harbutt  describes. 

Altogether,  the  new  substance  will  displace  the  use 


of  wax  for  mere  sketches  in  relief.  It  will  most 
likely  greatly  improve  the  "  spirit"  of  drapery  arrange- 
ments, and  may  also  revive  the  vigorous  and  yet 
elegant  sentiment  in  mere  composition  that  seems  to 
have  disappeared  in  the  latter-day  enthusiasms  of  the 
ugly,  the  odd,  the  queer.  We  believe  designers  for 
stained  glass  and  for  decorative  figures  have  found 
the  new  substance  very  helpful  in  fixing  the  folds 
of  drapery  designed  in  relief  with  starched  muslin  and 
Plasticine  combined.  Starched  muslin  over  the  lay 
figure  or  the  living  figure  inevitably  alters  by  the  weight 
of  its  own  folds,  or  the  motion  of  the  living  model,  or 
even  by  the  movement  of  the  air.  The  adhesive  and 
permanently  elastic  nature  of  Mr.  Harbutt's  invention 
secures  permanence  to  those  happy  accidents  that  are  sa 
often  no  sooner  arranged  than  they  are  destroyed  by 
the  unfeeling  law  of  gravity. 

FICTION. 

"The  Adventure  of  the  Broad  Arrow."    By  Morley 
Roberts.     London  :  Hutchinson.  1897. 

The  great  drawback  of  an  adventure  story  is  that  it 
is  apt  to  have  no  story  whatever.  The  conditions, 
do  not  permit  of  it.  Adventurous  heroes  have  their 
hands  too  full  to  trouble  about  a  plot  or  to  muddle 
themselves  up  with  other  people  in  an  interesting  way. 
If  ill  luck  puts  a  heroine  in  their  path,  they  apolo- 
getically make  the  least  of  her  ;  and  by  the  time  they 
finally  settle  down  peacefully  to  begin  living,  the  author, 
naturally  enough,  is  quite  sick  of  their  ways,  and  dis- 
misses them  with  half  a  page.  It  must  be  very  an- 
noying to  be  deserted  just  at  the  moment  when  you 
might  become  interesting  ;  but  the  adventurous  have 
only  themselves  to  blame  for  the  disappointment.  Still, 
both  parties  have  our  sympathy,  and  we  can  even — 
such  is  our  generosity — spare  a  little  for  the  reader. 
By  the  side  of  Mr.  Roberts's  Australian  romance,  the 
slightest  sketch  in  the  "Yellow  Book"  trembles  with 
plot.  His  two  heroes  ride  through  the  desert  for  20 
pages,  or  it  may  be  40 — it  might  be  200  ;  they  journey 
up  a  watercourse  with  little  reason  and  down  it  with 
less,  they  are  starved  and  thirsty.  We  are  not  so  un- 
kind as  to  wish  them  to  die,  but  we  cannot  for  the  life 
of  us  make  out  why  they  don't.  About  half  way 
through  the  book  they  condescend  to  strike  a  tribe  of 
white  savages,  descendants  of  escaped  convicts  ;  but 
hardly  have  they  begun  to  get  entangled  with  them 
when  they  make  off — with,  however,  a  woman.  Of 
their  own  free  will  the  adventurers  would  hardly  have 
saddled  themselves  with  such  a  burden  ;  but  no  doubt 
Mr.  Roberts  insisted  on  it.  They  give  in  with  rather  a 
bad  grace ;  they  even  try  to  lose  her  in  a  hideous  desert, 
which  forms  itself  into  funnels  and  slips  through  to  a 
subterranean  river.  However,  they  get  along  somehow 
until  they  meet  the  steamer  which  is  to  whip  them  back 
to  life  again.  We  don't  blame  Mr.  Roberts  for  his. 
conduct,  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  believe  that  steamer 
arrived  just  then.  The  adventurers  were  good  for 
another  couple  of  hundred  pages.  But  we  expect  that 
Mr.  Roberts,  now  thoroughly  exasperated,  sent  in  his 
ultimatum.  "If  that  steamer  doesn't  turn  up  within 
three  pages,  I'll  go  back  and  starve  you  in  the 
second  chapter  !  "  Under  the  circumstances  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  give  in  ;  but  the  poor  fellows  did 
not  realise  that  they  had  to  deal  with  no  guileless 
novice,  and  that  their  submission  would  be  the  end  of 
them.  With  practised  cunning,  Mr.  Roberts  threatens 
them  into  accepting  the  steamer,  and  once  on  board 
turns  his  back  on  them.  In  vain  are  their  pleadings. 
"  But  I,"  one  of  them  cries,  "  I  am  an  aristocrat,  I  am 
going  back  to  England  to  find  the  woman  I  always 
loved,  just  think  how  exciting  !  "  Mr.  Roberts  shakes 
a  relentless  head.  "  Don't  you  listen  to  him,  mister, '* 
the  other  clamours  ;  "  that  story  of  his  is  a  chestnut, 
but  I  am  bringing  a  savage  white  woman  into  civilisa- 
tion as  my  wife  !  Now,  that's  a  novelty  ;  you  can't 
resist  that?"  "Well,  I'll  give  the  pair  of  you  two 
pages  and  seven  lines,  but  not  a  word  more,  as  my 
name  is  Morley  Roberts."    And  he  doesn't. 

"Furrows."    By  Cosmo  Hamilton.    London:  Digb)v 
Long.  1897. 

Mr.  Cosmo    Hamilton's  volume   is    the  slenderest 
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we  have  seen  for  some  time.    His  page  (which  has 
fairly  large  margins)  is  just  as  wide  as   this  line  of 
print,   and  is  taller  by  an  inch  or  so  than  half  the 
length  of  this  page.    This  piece  of  mathematics  is  not 
much  to  the  point,  perhaps,  and  yet  there  is  a  certain 
perverse  fitness  in  the  fact  that  sentiment,  elephantine, 
with  a  touch  of  the  Marble  Arch  in  it,  rolls  clumsily  round 
in  these  close  quarters.     But  the  pages  might  be  as 
expansive  as  a  shop  window,  and  still  the  stories  would 
remain  a  bore.    These  hard-drinking,  fast-living  officers, 
who  weep,  in  club  smoking-rooms,  to  their  even  more 
reckless  and  cynical  companions,  over  some  "straight" 
and  "  pure-minded  "  girl,  are,  we  confess,  frauds.   "  We 
were  only  thick  pals,  and  she  was  very  straight — and 
...and — and... she  didn't  know  what  a  beast  I  was — and 
— all  that,  you  know... and — and... I  did  love  her  so... so 
awfully  much... — ... —  !"    "Steady,  dear  old  boy — it's 
doocid  rough,  old  chap — pull  yourself  together — had 
'em  myself  once,  young  'un,"  &c. — this  is  sentimental 
rubbish.    We  do  not  say  that  these  reckless  gentlemen, 
who  are  awfully  honourable,  would  not  behave  exactly 
as  Mr.  Hamilton  represents.    The  English  short  story  is 
so  full  of  them,  especially  since  South  Africa  has  been 
opened  to  fiction,  that  it  is  to  be  supposed  they  do  be- 
have so.    Truth  to  fact  is  always  a  difficult  point  to 
decide,  and,  when  it  is  decided,  it  is  no  use  to  anybody. 
But  we  do  say  that  the  sort  of  contrast  which  Mr. 
Hamilton  would  make  effective  is  false  ;  the  sentiment 
he  puts  forward  does  not  contain  the  reality.  The 
reality  is  much  harder  and  more  cruel,  and  much,  very 
much,   less  coarse  and  obvious.     Mr.    Hamilton  has 
wanted  to  skim  off  the  cream  and  present  it  to  his 
readers,  a  weakness  often  characteristic  of  those  who 
do  not  know  what  cream  is  like,  except  that  it  is  some- 
thing thick  and  rich.     If  he  had  spun  out  one  of  his 
themes  at  length,  if  he  had  done  the  before  and  after, 
the  man's  life  and  surrounding-s,  the  girl,  and  how 
both  man  and  girl  face  the  problem,  and  what  they 
do  with  it  in  the  end,  he  would  have  seen  that  his 
notion  of  presenting  the  cream  was  singularly  mis- 
taken.     There    is   one   minute   story,    which  opens 
with  the  usual  clubman's  confession,  "  What  a  beast  I 
am... and — and...  Audrey — I'm  off!"     His  companion 
orders  brandy  with  a  queer  shame  upon  his  face.  Then 
there  is  slow  music,  or  rather  four  asterisks,  a  hospital  in 
South  Africa,  and  a  nurse  leaning  over  Captain  Hobday, 
who  has  been  wounded  in  the  Matabele  war.  The 
nurse's  voice  is  like  Audrey's,  so  they  each  talk  about 
their  hearts  until  the  patient  tears  off  his  bandages — 
and  the  nurse's  name  was  Audrey.    Why  Mr.  Hamilton 
should  have  fancied  that  he  could  imprison  the  drama  of 
two  lives  in  ten  minute  pages  heaven  only  knows.  He 
had  not  even  the  excuse  of  imagining  that  his  theme 
was  a  novelty.    Nowhere  does  Mr.  Hamilton  touch  the 
reality,   and  yet  he  is  very  sentimental,  and  he  also 
aspires  to  be  extremely  realistic.     It  is  an  unpleasant 
combination. 

"The  Lady's  Walk"  (Methuen),  by  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
is  bound  up  with  "The  Ship's  Doctor."  Both  are 
short  stories  ;  neither  is  a  good  specimen  of  Mrs. 
Oliphant's  work.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  pity  that  the  book 
should  appear  at  this  particular  time,  when  everything 
from  her  pen  is  receiving  the  special  interest  aroused  by 
all  last  words. 

"The  Devil's  Shilling"  (H.  J.  Drane),  by  Campbell 
Rae  Browne,  is  the  story  of  a  coin  which  had  no  lurid 
properties  of  its  own,  but  was  singularly  unfortunate  in 
its  possessors.  It  tells,  fairly  graphically,  in  the  first 
person,  its  adventures  in  the  pockets  of  murderers  and 
villains  of  all  types.  There  are  some  appropriately 
vigorous  illustrations. 

"A  Fair  Deceiver"  (Harper  &  Brothers),  by  George 
Paston,  has  the  eternal  theme  of  the  fair  and  frivolous 
sister,  who  steals  all  hearts,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
sweet  and  serious  one.  In  this  case,  the  "deceiver" 
is  decidedly  charming.  It  is  a  pity  she  has  to  be  killed 
by  a  train  in  order  to  let  the  deserving  Magda  have 
the  reversion  of  her  lover. 

Mr.  Edward  Nicholson,  Bodley's  Librarian,  has  had 
the  ingenious  idea  of  making  a  quaint  neighbourhood 
contribute  its  own  folk-lore  to  English  literature.  In 
"Golspie"  (David  Nutt)  he  collects  the  work  of  seven 
little  school-children,  whom  he  has  invited  to  write  all 
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that  they  remember  of  the  local  legends,  games,  and 
customs.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  could  be  pre- 
served in  that  way,  which  would  otherwise  perish,  or 
become  modified  out  of  all  recognition.  Whether  such 
chronicles  amount  to  much  may  be  open  to  question. 
On  Mr.  Nicholson's  own  showing,  the  games  and  songs 
repeat  themselves  all  over  the  country  with  but  slight 
differences.  However,  they  make  picturesque  and 
suggestive  reading.  The  book  is  prettily  got  up  and 
illustrated. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

THE  general  impression  seems  to  be  that  there  will  be 
no  serious  opposition  to  a  combined  crusade  against 
the  threepenny  discount.  The  majority  of  the  large 
"cutting"  booksellers  will  hail  with  pleasure  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  system,  but  fear  to  take  an  initiative  that 
might  not  be  unanimous.  Indeed,  when  one  sees  the 
greater  part  of  such  firms'  windows  filled  with  cheap 
reprints  of  standard  authors,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  question  has  been  so  stoutly  contested.  Surely 
that  rare  genus,  the  book-buyer,  will  not  be  deterred  by 
having  to  pay  another  penny  in  the  shilling  for  copy- 
right works. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  any 
oppressive  action  will  be  an  instance  of  the  most  tyran- 
nical trades-unionism  ;  that  the  same  condition  applies 
to  every  form  of  commerce,  wherein  the  big,  wholesale 
dealer  must  necessarily  be  able  to  trade  on  smaller 
profits  than  the  little  man — in  fact,  that  it  would  be  as 
fair  to  boycott  Mr.  Lipton  in  favour  of  the  ordinary 
grocer,  or  Messrs.  Salmon  &  Gluckstein  for  the  sake 
of  the  local  tobacconist. 

The  examples,  however,  are  hardly  parallel.  Tea 
and  tobacco  are  necessities  of  the  million,  and  the 
demand  is  only  increased  by  such  innovations.  But 
books  are  a  luxury,  and  the  market  has  to  be  fostered 
by  every  possible  publicity,  and  if  the  trade  be  languish- 
ing through  indifference  and  inactivity,  those  mainly 
interested,  publishers  and  authors,  are  justified  in  any 
course  that  may  stimulate  a  revival. 

Mr.  Grant  Richards,  for  so  young  a  publisher,  has 
certainly  shown  a  good  deal  of  enterprise.  Among  his 
forthcoming  productions  there  is  to  be  an  "  approved  " 
"  Life  of  the  Prince  of  Wales."  The  difficult  task  has 
been  given  to  an  eminent  man  of  letters,  whose  name 
has  not  yet  been  divulged,  but  rumour  points  to  the 
editor  of  the  latest  literary  contemporary. 

Captain  A.  T.  Mahan's  last  contribution  to  naval 
literature  will  be  published  early  next  month  by  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low.  "The  Interest  of  the  United  States  in 
Sea  Power,  Present  and  Future,"  embraces  such  ques- 
tions as  an  Anglo-American  alliance,  strategic  features 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Caribbean  Sea,  the  prepared- 
ness for  naval  war,  and  the  future  in  relation  to  American 
naval  power. 

Professor  Sloane's  "Life  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte" 
comes  to  an  end  with  the  fourth  volume,  which  Messrs. 
Macmillan  are  issuing.  A  work  of  agricultural  im- 
portance is  also  among  this  firm's  forthcoming  produc- 
tions. "  Pastures  and  Pasture  Plants"  is  from  the  pen 
of  such  an  authority  as  Mr.  William  Toogood,  and 
treats  of  such  subjects  as  cultural  preparations,  pasture 
grasses,  leguminous  and  other  pasture  plants,  buying, 
testing,  and  sowing  of  pasture  seeds,  care  of  new  and 
established  pastures. 

A  new  volume  of  short  stories  by  George  Egerton,  of 
"  Keynote  "  fame,  is  to  be  published  by  Mr.  John  Lane 
immediately.    The  general  title  is  "  Fantasias." 

The  international  attraction  which  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  Dark  Continent  possesses  is  again  instanced 
in  the  translation  into  French  and  German  of  Mr.  F.  R. 
Statham's  "South  Africa  as  It  Is,"  almost  simulta- 
neously with  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin's  English  edition. 

December  6th  and  the  five  following  days  are  fixed  for 
the  sale  of  the  second  portion  of  the  late  Lord  Ash- 
burnham's  unique  collection  of  books.  The  1200 
lots  which  Messrs.  Sotheby  will  dispose  of  lose  little 
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in  comparison  with  their  famous  predecessors.  The 
more  remarkable  items  include  some  specimens  of 
Caxton's  Press,  such  as  Gower's  Confessio  Amantis, 
Higden's  Polichronicon,  Lefevre's  Histories  of  Troye, 
French  and  English  versions,  and  the  Mirrour  of  the 
Worlde.  Then  there  is  a  fine  series  of  Books  of 
Hours,  Missals  of  Churches  and  Orders,  Sarum 
Manuals,  specimens  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  Press, 
some  rare  edition's  of  Petrarch,  and  a  large  section 
of  scarce  foreign  works. 

Mr.  John  Murray  has  chosen  an  opportune  season 
for  the  publication  of  "  Siam  and  the  Siamese,"  as 
noted  by  Mr.  Warington  Smyth  during  an  experience 
of  five  years.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  sketches  by 
the  author. 

The  novel  feature  of  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus's 
illustrated  annual,  "The  Antipodean,"  is  the  fact  that 
the  contributors  are  all  Australasians. 

During  the  present  month  Mr.  Edward  Arnold  is 
issuing  Captain  Count  Gleichen's  account  of  the  Rennell 
Rodd  Mission  to  Abyssinia.  The  title  is  "With  the 
British  Mission  to  Menelik,  1897." 

If  the  Jameson  Raid  is  still  capable  of  fresh  treatment, 
it  should  receive  it  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Alfred  C.  Hillier, 
who  practised  with  Dr.  Jameson  at  Kimberley,  took 
part  in  the  Raid,  and  was  among  the  political  prisoners 
at  Pretoria.  His  work  on  the  subject  will  be  produced 
during  the  present  winter. 

Considerable  comment  has  been  recently  made  on  the 
publishers'  practice  of  changing  the  title  of  a  novel  after 
it  has  appeared  in  serial  form.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  magazine  issue  and  syndicating  of  a 
popular  work  of  fiction  is  often  an  arrangement  apart 
from  the  publisher,  and  may  be  detrimental  to  the  story 
in  volume  form.  He  may  be,  therefore,  pardoned  for 
attempting  to  protect  himself  from  such  a  contingency. 
A  noteworthy  example  wasR.  L.  Stevenson's  "  Catriona," 
which  appeared  serially  under  the  title  of  "  David 
Balfour." 

Next  week,  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  issue  Dr.  E.  L. 
Butcher's  work  on  "The  Story  of  the  Church  of  Egypt; 
being  an  Outline  of  the  History  of  the  Egyptians  under 
their  Successive  Masters  from  the  Roman  Conquest 
until  now." 

Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald's  volume,  on  "Pickwickian 
Manners  and  Customs,"  is  about  to  be  published  by  the 
Roxburghe  Press.  Among  the  attractions  are  an  early 
portrait  of  "  Bozz,"  and  a  map  of  the  route  taken  by  the 
immortal  Pickwick  and  his  companions. 

Those  who  remember  the  lurid  scenes  in  Mr.  Louis 
Becke's  "Pacific  Tales"  will,  doubtless,  enjoy  being 
harrowed  by  his  new  volume,  "Wild  Life  in  Southern 
Seas,"  which  Mr.  Unwin  is  producing  on  the  29th  inst. 

Of  the  production  of  literary  papers  there  is  no  end. 
Manchester  is  to  have  a  new  organ  devoted  to  the  book 
world,  the  title  of  which,  "The  Literary  Times,"  is  not 
startlingly  original. 

A  NEW  LAW  BOOK. 

"The  Law  of  Employers'  Liability."     By  Augustine  Birrell, 
Q.C.,  M.P.    London:  Macmillan.  1897. 

MR.  BIRRELL  would  probably  be  himself  the  last  person 
to  describe  his  four  lectures  as  a  serious  law-book. 
They  are  rather  in  the  nature  of  an  essay  on  the  changes  which 
the  modern  conditions  of  life  and  labour  have  imposed  upon 
the  contract  between  employer  and  employed.  Within  these 
limits  Mr.  Birrell  has  treated  his  subject  with  much  skill  and 
a  good  deal  of  that  epigrammatic  humour  which  we  always 
expect  from  him  —  indeed,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  desire 
to  be  legal  is  at  times  a  little  subsidiary  to  the  desire  to  be 
humorous.  The  lectures  deal  with  the  employers'  liability  at 
common  law,  the  Act  of  1880,  foreign  law  and  systems  of  insur- 
ance, and  lastly  with  the  Act  of  this  year.  Into  the  contract 
between  an  employer  and  his  workmen,  as  existing  at  common 
law,  "the  Temple-bred  judges  of  the  last  generation"  read 
various  terms  and  provisions,  which  were  attributed  to  the 
venerable  maxim  of  volenti  non  fit  injuria,  or  to  the  doctrine 


of  contributory  negligence  and  of  common  employment.  But, 
however  much  they  may  appeal  to  the  lawyer — though  they 
do  not  appeal  much  to  Mr.  Birrell  except  as  subject-matter  for 
epigram  —  the  great  wave  of  modern  industrialism  has  been 
slowly  breaking  down  the  influence  of  these  judge -made  pre- 
cepts. The  Act  of  1880— briefly  and  lucidly  explained  in  the 
second  lecture  —  gave  the  first  blow  to  the  doctrine  of  common 
employment  by  ordaining  that  in  certain  cases,  and  in  certain 
circumstances,  that  doctrine  shall  not  deprive  an  injured  work- 
man of  his  right  to  damages.  A  further,  and  as  the  employers 
hope  the  last,  stage  was  reached  in  the  Act  of  the  present  year. 
That  Act  —  which  Mr.  Birrell  discusses  in  a  spirit  of  approval 
while  talking  a  little  vaguely  of  his  moral  sentiments  about  if  — 
abolished  altogether  the  doctrines  of  contributory  negligence 
and  common  employment  in  the  trades  which  come  under  its 
provisions.  In  his  third  lecture  Mr.  Birrell  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  system  of  compulsory  insurance  in  Germany, 
as  throwing  light  on  the  probable  working  of  the  English  Act. 

{For  This  Weelc's  Boohs  see  page  GOO.) 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


NOTICE. — The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
except  those  oj  the  current  Volume,  is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 

The  .SATURDAY  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning,  but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  jor  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
mails  every  E/iday  afternoon.  Advertisemen's  for  this  First 
Edition  cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  ni&ht,  but  for  the 
1  egular  issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4  p.m.  on  Fridays. 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  A  printed  Scale  of  Charges 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 


  THE   

INTERNATIONAL  FUR  STORE 

(JAY'S,  Ltd.) 

GENTLEMEN'S 

FUR  LINED  OVERCOATS 

From  £10. 

"  The  superior  cut,  style,  and  finish  of  the 
Coats  supplied  at  these  Establishments  are  well 
known.  The  Stocks  are  the  Largest  in  the 
Kingdom,  and  the  Collars  and  Cuffs  being 
trimmed  with  a  variety  of  Furs,  the  individual 
taste  of  each  customer  can  be  at  once  gratified." 

163  and  198   REGENT   STREET,  W.  . 


DRURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL.— Managing  Director, 
Arthur  Collins.  Every  Evening  at  7.45  (doors  open  at  7.15),  and  Morning 
Performance  every  Saturday  at  r.45,  "THE  WHITE  HEATHER.''  Box  Office 
open  from  10  a.m.  all  day.    For  full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers. 


T7MPIRE   THEATRE.— EVERY   EVENING,  UNDER 

ONE  FLAG  and  TREASURE  ISLAND.  Grand  Variety  Entertainment. 
Doors  open  at  7.45. 


QUEEN'S  HALL. 
UNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

Every  Sunday  at  3.30. 
Conductor,  Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 
The  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra  of  90  Performers. 
Organist,  M.  PERCY  PITT. 
Admission  Free  ;  Reserved  Seats,  3s.,  2$.,  is.,  and  6d. 


QUEEN'S  HALL. 

:aturday  afternoon  concerts. 

->  Conductor,  Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 

The  Queen's  Hall  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Sixth  Concert.    To-day  at  3. 
Solo  Violoncello,  Herr  DAVID  POPPER. 
Tickets,  75.  6d.,  5-r.,  2*.  6tt.,  and  is.,  of  usual  Agents  and  Robert  Newman's 
Box  Office,  Queen's  Hall,  Langham  Place,  W. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— Corse  Cliff,  Boscombe  Chine.— School 
for  BOYS  from  6  to  14.  Resident  Masters,  Governess.  Stands  high,  faces 
South,  overlooks  Sea.  Private  Field  for  Gaines.  Fees,  6o,  So,  100  Guineas. — Mrs. 
JAMES  MACDONELL. 


"p  ASTBOURNE.  -Lady  Cunliffe  has  personal  knowledge  of 

'  the  happy  life  and  careful  training  bestowed  on  a  few  GIRLS  in  a  very 
PRIVATE  SCHOOL,  delightfully  domiciled.  Its  Principal  has  also  the  warm 
recommendation  of  Lady  Elphinstone,  Lady  Stirling,  and  others  whose  daughters 
were  her  pupils. — For  details  address  "  H.  M."  Avonmore,  Leeds,  Eastbourne. 
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jyjEDOC— V1N  ORDINAIRE.  bS.1'"^,. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.  The 
quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  14s.  8S. 
at  much  higher  prices.    '  ' 

.  ESTEPhE 

SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.     On  com- 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.    The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from  J7S.   9S,  6d. 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  us  " 
in  London  and  the  Provinces,  gives  us  additional  confidence 
in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 

3  Dozen  Battles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid  to 
any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Bottles. 

All  mho  knoiv  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great  Brita'n 
to  equal  them  in  value. 
General  Price  List  Free  by  Post. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 
WINE  MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL:  37  North  John  St.    MANCHESTER :  26  Market  St- 

HOMELESS  BOYS  OF  LONDON. 

FUNDS  are  greatly  NEEDED  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  Training 
Ships  Arethusa  and  Chichester,  and  the  seven  homes  on  shore,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Refuges  for  Homeless  and  Destitute  Children. 
Founded  by  the  late  William  Williams,  Esq.,  in  1843.  Nearly  1000  boys  and  girls 
are  now  being  supported  in  these  ships  and  homes. 

Contributions  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank,  214  High  Holborn,  W.C.,  and  by 
H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN,  Seoelary. 

HENRY  G.  COPELAND,  Finance  and  Deputation  Secretary. 
London  Home  and  Offices  :  164  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C. 
60O 


EPPS'S 

GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS- 

COCOA. 


AVONDALE  HOTEL,  LONDON. 

HOTEL    AND  RESTAURANT, 
PICCADILLY. 

EXCELLENT  CUISINE. 
Piccadilly,    the  best  position  in  London. 

Proprietors  -MM.  j  ^U^g  From  the  Savoy. 


TORINO  CAFE  RESTAURANT, 

45,  OXFORD  STREET,  45- 

E.  T1RINANZI, 

TABLE  D'HOTE  DINNER  FROM   5    TILL  9. 

Service  A  la  Carte. 
PRIVATE     LINING     ROOMS     FOR  PARTIES. 

Wines,  Spirits,  Beer,  and  Cigars  of  the  Best  Quality. 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

(TEMPERANCE), 

FACING  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM, 
GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET,  LONDON. 

This  newly-erected  and  commodious  Hotel  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the 
requirements  of  those  who  desire  all  the  conveniences  and  advantages  of 
the  larger  modern  licensed  hotels  at  moderate  charges.  Passenger  lift, 
Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Bath-rooms  on  every  floor.  Spacious  Dining. 
Drawing,  Writing,  Reading,  and  Smoking  Rooms.  All  Floors  Fireproof. 
Perfect  Sanitation.    Night  Porter. 

Full  Tariff  and  Testimonials  post  free  on  application. 

Telegraphic  address :  "Thackeray,  Londjn."        Proprietor— J.  TRUSLOVE. 

SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlook  115  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens. 


Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  ys.  6d.  per  day;  for  two  from  12.?.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30^. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  a'ways  included. 

SAVOY  KEST^lTJEANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  Jznest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  plays  during 
Dii.  ner  and  Supper. 

Managers^  ECHENARD  Chef  de  Cuisine :  Maitre  ESCOFFIER. 

EOTEI,, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 

TIVOLI  RESTAURANT,  STRAND. 

PALM  ROOM— 3s.  Luncheon  from  12  o'clock  till  3  o'clock. 
Dinners  a  la  Carte  or  Fixed  Price. 

BUFFET.     GRILL  ROOM.     AMERICAN  BAR. 


2s.  6d.  Tivoli  Supper  after  Theatres,  served  in  Palm  Room. 
Telephone  2760  Gerard  Orchestre. 

PALL  MALL  CLUB. 

Offices:  60  Hajrnarket,  London,  S.W. 

CANDIDATES'  NAMES  are  now  being  received  for  the  Election  of  NEW 
MEMBERS,  WITHOUT  ENTRANCE  FEE. 
Town  Members    ...    £5   5s.  per  annum.       Country  Members    ...    £2  2s. 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Members    ...    £X  Is. 
THE  CLUB  is  non-political,  and  open  to  Gentlemen  of  established  Social  and 
Professional  status. 

RESIDENCE  or  PLACE  OF  OCCUPATION  within  15  miles  of  Charing 
Cross  constitutes  Town  Membership. 

THE  SUBSCRIPTION  of  Members  ELECTED  NOW  covers  the  whole  of 
the  period  until  December  31,  1898 

FOR  FURTHUR  PARTICULARS  and  Forms  of  Application,  address  the 
Hon.  Sec,  Pall  Mall  Club  Offices,  60  Hnymarket,  London,  S.W. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  &  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 
IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address  :  "  Bookmen,  Londo»."   Code  :  Unicode. 
140  STRAND,  W.C,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

CHURCH  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Council  earnestly  APPEAL  for  DONATIONS  towards  an  extra  sum  of 
500/.  needed  before  the  end  of  the  year  to  make  up  deficiencies  caused  by  the 
numerous  demands  made  upon  our  supporters  in  connexion  with  the  Jubilee. 

Cheques  and  Postal  Orders  may  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  1  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W.,  or  to  the  Secretary, 

HENRY  MILLER,  14  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  W.C,  London. 
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FOUR  IMPORTANT  BOOKS. 

AT   ALL  LIBRARIES. 

1.— OUR  TROUBLES  IN  POONAH 
AND  THE  DECCAN. 

By  ARTHUR  TRAVERS  CRAWFORD,  C.M.G. 
Late  Commissioner  of  Poonah. 
Fully   Illustrated,  demy  8vo. 


—LECTURES  on  the  PRINCIPLES 
of  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

By  GEORGE    LAURENCE   GOMME,  F.S.A. 
Statistical  Officer  of  the  London  County  Council. 
Demy  8vo.  i2f. 


3— THE  PUPILS  OF  PETER  THE 
GREAT. 

By   R.   NISBET  BAIN. 
Illustrated  with  Portraits.    Demy  8vo.  155.  net. 


4.— THE   HOUSEHOLD  OF  THE 
LAFAYETTES. 

By  EDITH  SICHEL.    Illustrated  from  contemporary 
Pictures  and  Prints.    Demy  8vo.  i5.<\  net. 

"  ....  A  volume  of  deep  and  pathetic  interest.  .  .  .  We  scarcely 
know  any  book  which  presents  a  more  vivid  picture  of  the  French 
Revolution." — Glasgow  Herald. 


CONSTABLE,  WESTMINSTER. 


MR.  KEENE'S  VERY  SUCCESSFUL  BOOK. 


J       A  SERVANT 
OF  "JOHN  COMPANY." 

(THE  HON.  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY.) 

Being  the  Recollections  of  an  Indian  Official. 

By  H.  G.  KEENE,  C.I.E.,  Hon.  M.A. 

Author  of  "  Sketches  in  Indian  Ink,"  Sec. 
WITH  PORTRAIT. 
Illustrated  by  W.  SIMPSON,  from  the  Author's  Sketches. 
Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  12s. 


SOME  PKESS  OPINIONS. 

"  Mr.  Keene  has  written  an  exceptional  book.  Indian  biographies  are  often 
instructive,  sometimes  inspirine,  but  scarcely  ever  amusing.  ....  Mr.  Keene  is  not 
dull.  This  book  presents  a  novel  view  of  Indian  life.  It  is  the  genial  record  of  a 
man  who  from  boyhood  seems  to  have  been  bent  on  extracting  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  pleasure  from  his  surroundings." — Times. 

"  There  is  no  end  to  the  good  things  in  Mr.  Keene's  book.  .  .  .  We  have  little 
but  praise  for  the  volume." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  But  it  is  unfair  to  retail  Mr.  Keene's  plums  Our  readers  will  find  plenty  more 
in  his  pages,  together  with  a  curious  account  of  duelling  in  India;  a  narrative  of  his 
successful  defence  of  his  district  of  Dehra  Dun  against  the  mutineers,  and  his 
courageous  issue  of  paper  money ;  and  numerous  interesting  details  of  life  and 
manners  in  India  under  the  old  and  the  new  regime." — Saturday  Review. 

"The  vagueness  and  the  dryness  of  the  ordinary  Anglo-Indian  book  of  reminis- 
cences are  entirely  absent  from  them.  He  must  have  lived  a  great  deal  during  his 
Indian  career,  which  is  a  remarkable  record  of  hard  work  diversified  by  travel, 
danger,  and  the  enjoyment  an  observant  man  gets  out  of  watching  closely  the 
contact  of  two  civilisations.  The  chapter  on  the  decay  of  duelling  is  motive  enough 
for  ordering  the  book ;  and  the  tale  of  the  Mutiny  is  no  mere  repetition,  but  a  very 
personal  impression.  In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  a  generous  and  able  survey  of 
the  present  condition  of  India." — Bookman. 


To  be  had  at  Mudie's,  Grosvenor  Gallery,  W.  H.  Smith  fir5  Son, 
and  other  London  Libraries. 


London:  W.  THACKER  Sc.  CO.,  2  CREED  LANE,  E.C. 


MACMILUUi  I  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  JAMES  BRYCE,  M.P. 
Demy  8vo.  14s.  net. 

IMPRESSIONS  Of  SOUTH  AFRICA.    By  James  Bryce, 

Author  of  "  The  Holy  Roman  Empire,"  &c.    With  Three  Maps. 
"The  book,  teems  with  information,  and  is  the  most  complete  s!.ort  history  o 
South  Africa  yet  published." — Morning  Post. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 
Fourteenth  Thousand.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  gut,  6s. 

"  CAPTAINS  COURAGEOUS."    A  Story  of  the  Grand 

Banks.    By  Rudyard  Kipling.    Illustrated  by  I.  W.  Taber. 

41  All  the  varied  exciting  incidents  of  a  summer's  cod-fish'ng  are  sketched  in  Mr. 
Kipling's  best  manner." — The  Times. 

"Told  with  admirable  presentment  of  character,  and  with  that  great  wealth  of 
technical  knowledge  for  which  the  writer  has  made  himself  famous." — Standard. 

"As  fresh  as  it  is  entertaining,  as  full  of  genuine  realism  as  it  is  of  virile 
humour." — Morning  Post. 

"That  Mr.  Kipling  has  drawn  a  picture  of  the  Banker's  life  which  no  living 
writer  could  surpass  is  beyond  dispute." — Daily  Chronicle, 

Fcap.  8vo.  antique  paper,  cloth  elegant,  js.  6d. 

AUCASSIN  AND  NICOLETTE  :  An  Old  French  Love 

Story.  Edited  and  Translated  by  Francis  William  Bouruillon,  M.A. 
Second  Edition,  the  Text  collated  afresh  with  the  MS.  at  Paris,  the  Translation 
revised,  and  the  Introduction  re-written. 

With  Illustrations  by  Joseph  Pexnell  and  Hugh  Thomson. 
Extra  crown  8vo.  6s. 

HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  IN  DEVON  AND  CORN- 

WALL.  By  Arthur  H.  Norway.  With  Illustrations  by  Joseph  Pennell  and 
Hugh  Thomson. 

"  So  delightful  that  we  would  gladly  fill  columns  with  extracts  were  space  as 

elastic  as  imagination  The  text  is  excellent ;  the  illustrations  of  it  are  even 

better." — Daily  Chronicle. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

CORLEONE  :  A  Tale  of  Sicily.    In  Two  Volumes,  globe 

8vo.  I2J. 

"  These  Sicilian  scenes  are  admirably  rendered,  for  Mr.  Crawford  is  an  artist,  and 

an  artist  of  strongly  dramatic  instincts  All  who  love  Mr.  C'awford's  work. 

(roughly  speaking,  all  who  know  it,  that  is)  know  well  enough  that  the  oldest  story- 
would  be  improved  by  his  telling  of  it." — Daily  Chronicle. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

FOR  PRINCE  AND  PEOPLE  :  A  Tale  of  Old  Genoa. 


By  E.  K.  Sanders. 


With  Two  Portraits,  8vo.  lor.  6d.  net. 

MEMORIALS  JOURNAL  AND  BOTANICAL  Corre- 
spondence OF  CHARLES  CARDALE  BABINGTON,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
F.L.S.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Professor 
of  Botany  in  the  University. 

VOLUME  III.  NOW  READY. 

THE  EVERSLEY  BIBLE.    Arranged  In  paragraphs  with 

an  Introduction  by  J.  W.  Mackail,  M.A.  In  Eight  Volumes  to  be  published 
monthly.    Globe  8vo.  5*.  each. 

VOL.  III.    I.  KINGS— ESTHER. 
*,*  The  Text  is  that  of  the  Authorised  Version. 
"  The  edition,  we  should  say,  will  prove  very  acceptable  to  the  public.'' — Globe. 


MACMILLAN'S  magazine 


No.  458. 


DECEMBER. 

CONTENTS  : 


Price  Is 


1.  A  PHILOSOPHER'S  ROMANCE; 

by  John  Berwick.  Chap.  IV. — VI. 

2.  A  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  UNIVER- 

SITY FOR  IRELAND  ;  by  F.  Sr. 
John  Morrow. 
.  THE    PROMOTION    OF  JOHN 

JOHNSON. 
4.  SOME  HUMOURS  OF  THE  COM- 
POSING ROOM. 


5.  A  CRY  FROM  THE  FAR  WEST 

by  Mrs.  Molesworth. 

6.  RAMAZAN  ;  by  Hugh  Clifford. 

7.  COUNTRY  NOTES  ;  by  S.  G.  Tal- 

i.entyre.    I. — The  Church. 

8.  A  CUBAN  FILIBUSTER  ;  by  Ha- 

rold Bindloss. 
q.  THE  ROYAL  BUCKHOUNDS. 


CHRISTMAS  AND  DECEMBER  NUMBER  OF 

The  CENTURY  MAGAZINE 

ILLUSTRATED.    Price  Is.  4d. 

CONTAINS  : 

TENNYSON  AND  HIS  FRIENDS  AT  FRESHWATER. 

By  V.  C.  SCOTT  O'CONNOR. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

TENNYSON  AND  HIS  FRIENDS  AT  FRESHWATER. 

By  V.  C.  SCOTT  O'CONNOR. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS  IN  THE   TENEMENTS.     By  JACOB. 
A.  Rns.  Illustrated. 

The  Second  Instalment  of 

GOOD  AMERICANS.  By  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. 
EDWIN  BOOTH  IN  LONDON.    By  E.  H.  House. 

ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC. 


CHRISTMAS  AND  DECEMBER  NUMBER  OF 

ST.  NICHOLAS  MAGAZINE 

ILLUSTRATED.    Price  Is. 

CONTAINS : 

THE  "JUST-SO"  STORIES, 

By  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  SHIP.    By  H.  II.  Bennett. 
AN  OLD  TIME  CHRISTMAS  GIFT.     By  Ruth  McEnery 
Stuart.  and  NUMEROUS  OTHER  STORIES. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON. 
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QHAMBERS'S  JOURNAL 

QHRISTMAS  NUMBER. 

The  Combined  Christmas  and  December  Number. 


COMPLETE  STORIES 

BY 

QUY  BOOTHBY, 

*Y    S.  E.  HAKE, 
J     ARTHUR  BARRY, 
J^OGER  POCOCK, 

W.  E-  CULE) 

IN 

CHRISTMAS 

NUMBER 


QHAMBERS'S 

OURNAL. 


J 


Some  of  the  other  Contents  : 

THE    STORY  OF 

THE  MAROONS. 


MEMORIES  OF 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

By  M.  Q.  HOLYOAK.E. 


THE  DOOM  OF 

THE  AIR-GOD. 

By  E.  J.  ROCK.E  SURRAGE. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  SEA. 

By  W.  ALLINGHAM. 


EARLY  CONTRIBUTORS  TO 

CHAMBERS'S  JOURNAL. 
(Containing  unpublished  letters 
from  John  Gait,  Thomas  Carlyle, 
Thackeray,  Thomas  De  Quincey, 
and  R.  L.  Stevenson.) 


THE 


PALACE  OF 

GOLDEN  DEEDS. 


TREASURE-SEEKING 

IN  FRANCE  AT  THE 
PRESENT  DAY. 


BLACKWOOD'S: 

THE  HISTORY  OF  A 
PUBLISHING  HOUSE. 


THIS  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER 
is  COMPLETE  in  ITSELF. 


BUCKIE  &  SOU'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Now  Ready,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  is.  67. 

THE  RISE  of  DEMOCRACY.   By  J.  Holland 

Rose,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

Being  the  First  Volume  of  the  VICTORIAN  ERA  SERIES. 


THE  VICTORIAN  ERA  SERIES.    In  course 

of  publication  in  MONTHLY  crown  8vo.  VOLUMES,  cloth,  2s.  6tt.  each. 

The  aim  of  the  Series  is  to  form  an  authoritative,  scholarly,  and  attractive  record 
of  the  great  movements  and  developments  of  the  age,  in  Politics,  Economics,  Religion, 
Industry,  Literature,  Science  and  Art,  and  of  the  life  work  of  its  typical  and 
influential  men. 

The  Volumes  will  be  issued  successively  on  the  15th  of  each  month. 


Now  Ready,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THE  IRISH  DIFFICULTY,  SHALL  AND 

WILL.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Molloy,  D.D.,  Rector  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  Ireland,  Dublin. 


London:  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Limited,  Old  Bailey. 


W  THACKER  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS  &  EXPORTERS 

2  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  will  he  pleased  to  consider  MSS.  in 
General  Literature  with  a  view  to  publication  in  book  form. — Address,  "Publishing 
Department,"  W,  Thacker  &  Co.,  2  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Also  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Simla.    Established  1819. 


*pHE   SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 
rales  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  £i    8  2 

Any  other  parts  of  the  World    I  10  4 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening's  mail. 


Wm.  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 

STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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NEW  ISSUE  OF 

STANFORD'S  COMPENDIUM 

OF 

GEOGRAPHY  &  TRAVEL. 

REWRITTEN,  AND  WITH  NEW  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
In  Twelve  Volumes,  sold  separately,  price  155.  each. 


Now  Ready,  large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  15s. 

NORTH  AMERICA: 

Vol.   I.  CANADA  and  NEWFOUNDLAND.  By 

S.  E.  Dawson,  Litt.D  (Laval),  F.R.S.C.  With  i3  Maps  and  90 
Illustrations. 

The  Volumes  already  issued  in  the  New  Series,  uniform  in 
size  and  price,  are : — 

ASIA: 

Vol.   L  NORTHERN  and  EASTERN  ASIA.  By 

A.  H.  Keane,  F.R.G.S.    With  8  Maps  and  91  Illustrations. 

Vol.  II.  SOUTHERN  and  WESTERN  ASIA.  By 

A.  H.  Keane,  F.R.G.S.    With  7  Maps  and  89  Illustrations. 

AUSTRALASIA : 

Vol.   I.  AUSTRALIA  and  NEW  ZEALAND.  By 

A.  R.  Wallace,  LL.D.    With  14  Maps  and  69  Illustrations. 

Vol.  II.  MALAYSIA  and  the  PACIFIC  ARCHI- 

PELAGOES.  By  F.  H.  H.  Guillemard,  M.D.  With  16  Maps  and 
47  Illustrations. 

AFRICA : 

Vol.   I.  NORTH  AFRICA.     By  A.  H.  Keane, 

F.R.G.S.    With  9  Maps  and  77  Illustrations. 

Vol.  II.  SOUTH  AFRICA.     By  A.  H.  Keane, 

F.R.G.S.    With  11  Maps  and  92  Illustrations. 

*:  The  new  issue  of  1  Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel '  is  a  pub- 
lication of  great  value,  and  contains,  in  convenient  form  the  latest  geographical 
results  of  travel  and  research  adequately  treated.  Not  only  is  the  information  accu- 
rate, but  the  form  in  which  the  work  is  produced  is  admirable,  and  English  geography 
may  be  proud  of  such  a  series.  It  is  useful  for  educational  purposes  and  for  refer- 
ence, and  pleasant  to  the  general  reader.'— Athemeum, 


LONDON:  EDWARD  STANFORD, 
26  and  27  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
Geographer  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S  LIST 


Now  Ready,  price  One  Shilling. 

THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE. 

Contents  for  DECEMBER,  1897. 

,  THE  PRIDE  OF  JENNICO.  (Conclusion).— II.  WARD;  THE 
CAVOUR  OF  ABSOLUTISM. —  III.  TWO  FRIENDS.— IV.  A 
FRENCH  RURAL  DRAMA. — V.  THE  ROMANCE  OF  URANIA 
REIGNEY.—  VI.  OF  PAPER  FLOWERS.— VII.  CAPTURE  OF 
SERGEANT  HETHERINGTON.  —  VIII.  IN  NEWFOUND- 
LAND.—IX.  THE  MAN  OF  THE  THIRD  SILENCE.— X.  MR. 
SELWYN'S  MOST  OBEDIENT.  —  XI.  RUSTICATING  IN 
RUSSIA.— XII.  TRINCOLOX.    Chaps.  I.-V. 

NE?/  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


A  FIERY  ORDEAL.    By  Tasma,  Author  of 

"  Uncle  Piper  of  Piper's  Hill,"  &c.    In  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 


WHERE  THE  REEDS  WAVE.     By  Anne 

Elliot,  Author  of  "Dr.  Edith  Romney,"  "  A  Family  Arrangement," 
&c.    In  2  vols.,  crown  8vo.  I2J. 


LIFE'S  WAY.    By  Schuyler  Shelton.  In 

1  vol.,  crown  8vo.  6.r. 


HIS  FAULT  OR  HERS  ?  By  Deas  Cromarty. 

Author  of  "A  High  Little  World,  and  What  Happened  There,"  &c. 
In  x  vol.,  crown  8vo.  6s. 


London  :  RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 


"D OOKS. — ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

-LJ  xhe  most  expert  Book  finder  extant.  Drama,  Medical,  Travels,  Science,  First 
Editions,  Art,  Theologv,  Fiction,  &c.-no  matter  what  the  subject.  Please  state 
Wants.  Patronised  by  the  Nobility.— Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  14  and  16 
John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham.    Books  Bought,  Lent,  or  Exchanged. 
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ELLIOT  STOCK'S  New  Publications. 


In  demy  3vo.  cloth,  price  15J.  net  (subscribers  only. 

THE  NOTE-BOOK  OF  TRISTRAM  RISDON  (Author  of 

of  the  11  Survey  of  the  County  of  Devon").  16^3-1623.  Transcribed  and  edited 
from  the  original  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter. 
By  James  Dallas,  F.L.S. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

THE  LIGHT  OF  SHAKESPEARE  :  Passages  illustrative 

of  the  Higher  Teaching  of  Shakespeare's  Dramas.    By  Clare  Laxgtox. 
In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

CROWN  JEWELS.    Being  a  Brief  Record  of  the  Wives 

of  English  Sovereigns,  from  a.d.  io56  to  1S97  a.d.  With  a  Preface  by  Lady 
Herbert  of  Lea. 

"An  admirably  compiled  l!tte  history  of  the  wives  of  the  Kings  of  England." 
—  Weekly  Times  and  Echo. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

TRANSATLANTIC    TRAITS.      Essays   by  the  Hon. 

Martin  Morris. 

"  Apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  delightfully  written,  this  book  should  be  read  by  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  great  American  people." — Morning. 

In  large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  Illustrated,  price  5s. 

TO   BE   HAD   IN   REMEMBRANCE.     Compiled  by 

A.  E.  Chance,  and  Illustrated  by  B.  Montagu-Pollock. 

New  Novels.    In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5s. 

A  BOOK  WITHOUT 

Grozier  Herbertson. 
"  Daintily  imagined  and  prettily  written." — Black  and  White. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

THE  MEDHURSTS  OF  MINDALA.    The  Story  of  the 

Development  of  a  Soul.    By  G.  M.  Waterhouse. 
NEW  VOLUME  OF  FAIRY  TALES.    In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s.,  Illustrated. 

PRINCES   THREE  AND  SEEKERS  SEVEN.  Four 

Fairy  Tales  by  Mary  Colquhhoux.    Illustrated  by  Emily  Barnard. 

"There  are  enchantment  and  delight  in  these  simply-told  tales  for  little  readers. 
Miss  Colquhoun  knows  the  precise  measure  of  the  comprehension  of  those  for  whom 
she  writes,  and  she  does  not  overtax  it.  The  illustrations,  by  Emily  Barnard  are 
pretty  drawings. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

£<  Full  of  incident,  marvellous  and  otherwise.  .  .  .  Will  be  eagerly  read." — 
Daily  News. 

"  Four  capital  fairy  stories,  which  might  be  read  with  pleasure  by  people  of  any 
age." — Standard.   

In  crown  4to.  paper  cover,  is.  net. 

THE  DAFFODIL  BLOTTER  AND  ALMANACK  FOR 

1898.    A  Diary  and  Almanack  interleaved  with  blotting  paper. 


A  MAN.     A  Story  by  Agnes 


Elliot  Stock,  62  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E  C. 

BOOK  PRICES  CURRENT 

FOR  1897 

gives  the  Book  Sales  up  to  the  end  of  November,  and 
includes  the  Ashburnham  Collection,  as  zvell  as  the 
unusually  important  auctions  which  are  taking  place 
during  the  present  mouth.  Several  fresh  features 
will  be  included  in  the  new  volume  which  have  not 
appeared  in  former  ones. 

ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 

THE  WILDERNESS  AND  ITS  TENANTS. 

A  Series  of  Geographical  and  other  Essays,  illustrative 
of  Life  in  Wild  Countries.    By  John  Madden. 

3   VOls.      SVO.  \2S. 

"  Mr.  Madden's  three  handsome  volumes  form  a  kind  of  encyclopedia  to  those 
parts  of  the  world  which  may  be  called  nature's  domain."— .S7  James's  Gazette. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  Limited, 
4  Stationers'  Hall  Court.  E.C. 


NOW  READY.    8vo.    Price  16s. 

THE  SECRET  OF  HEGEL: 

BEING  THE   HEGELIAN  SYSTEM  IN  ORIGIN,  PRINCIPLE, 
FORM,  AND  MATTER. 

By  J.  HUTCHISON  STIRLING,  LL.D.,  Edinburgh. 
New  Edition,  unabridged  but  carefully  Revised. 

Edinburgh  :  OLIVER  &  KOYD. 
London  ;  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  &  CO.,  Limited. 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  BOOK- 

SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  tf  rms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


&  CO.'S  NEW  LIST. 


Large  crown  8vo.  printed  on  superfine  paper,  gilt  top,  6s. 

THE  SURPRISING  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR 

TOADY  LION  with  those  of  GENERAL  NAPOLEON  SMITH. 
An  Improving  History  for  Old  Boys,  Young  Boys,  Good  Boys,  Bad 
Boys,  Big  Boys,  Little  Boys,  Cow  Boys,  and  Tom  Boys.    By  S.  R. 
Crockett.    With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I. 
.    When  we  say  1  Sir  Toady  Lion'  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  stories  about 

children  we  have  ever  read  we  are  still  short  0/  the  mark  Mr.  Gordon 

Browne's  pictutes  are  in  admirable  harmony." — Daily  Chronicle. 

An  entirely  new  work,  being  a  companion  volume  to  Mi:  Crockett's  ever- 
popular  " Swettlieart  Travellers." 

Printed  in  Colours,  5*. 

ZIGZAG  FABLES.    By  J.  A.  SHEPHERD. 

"Delightful  and  original.  Nobody  since  the  time  of  Caldecott  has  put 
more  fun  into  pictures  of  animals  than  this  genial  draftsman ." 

Scotsman. 

NICCOLINA  NICCOLINI.    By  the  Author  of 

"  Mdlle.  Mori,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 
"  Girls  can  read  this  volume  with  impunity  and  advantage.    The  author 
has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Italian  character." — Morning  POST. 

SONG  FLOWERS.    From  "A  Child's  Garden 

of  Verses.    By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Set  to  Music  by  KATHARINE  M.  RAMSAY. 
Introduction  by  S.  R.  CROCKETT. 
Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I.    Demy  4to.  fancy  boards,  printed 
on  superfine  paper,  -js.  6d. 

"In  a  pretty  introduction,  Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett  calls  the  songs  'sweet, 
pretty  rippling  child-music  by  one  who  was  but  yesterday  a  child,'  and  the 
description  is  absolutely  correct,  for  the  settings  have  the  same  unconscious 
charm  as  the  poems,  together  with  such  grace  and  distinction  of  style  as 
prove  the  writer  to  be  a  musician  of  taste  and  high  accomplishment.  The 
illustrations  are  exceedingly  pretty,  and  are  an  additional  attraction  to  one 
oj  the  prettiest  gift-books  of  the  vear." — Times. 

' '  A  charming  gift."—  PUNCH. 

STORIES  FROM  THE  FAERIE  QUEENE. 

By  Mary  Macleod. 

With  Introduction  by  Professor  Hales. 
Illustrated  by  A.  G.  Walker,  Sculptor.  Large  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
These  stories  do  not  pretend  to  give  in  any  way  an  adequate  rendering 
of  the  matchless  beauty  of  the  "  Faerie  Queenc."  They  were  written  chiefly 
for  children,  and  solely  in  the  hope  that  those  who  do  not  already  know 
Spenser  may  turn  for  fuller  information  to  the  pages  of  the  original.  The 
volume  contains  about  ninety  illustrations  from  original  drawings  by 
A.  G.   Walker,  Sculptor. 

The  following  Volumes  are  uniform  with  the  abDve,  and  are  printed  on 
superfine  paper,  price  6s.  each. 

SINTRA.M  AND  HIS  COMPANIONS,  AND  UNDINE.  Introduction  by 
Charlotte  M.  Yonge.    Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne. 

PRINCE  BO0H0O  AND  LITTLE  SMUTS.     By  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones. 

Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne. 

GRIMM'S  FAIRY  TALES.  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould. 
Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne. 

NATIONAL  RHYMES  OF  THE  NURSERY.  Introduction  by  George 
Saintsbury.    Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne. 

SWEETHEART  TRAVELLERS.  A  Child's  Book  for  Children,  for  Women, 
and  for  Men.  By  S.  R.  Crockett.  Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne  and 
W.  H.  C.  Groome. 

LITTLE   GROWN-UPS.     By  Elizabeth  S. 

Tucker.    With  numerous  Illustrations  from  original  Water-Colour 
Paintings  by  Maud  Humphrey.    Large  4to.  cloth  back,  6s. 
"Really  delightful  delineations  of  child-life  which  will  bear  looking  at 
again  and  again.    Bids  fair  to  become  quite  one  of  the  best  picture-books  of 
the  season." — RECORD. 

THE  CHATTERBOX  LIBRARY. 

Each  Volume  is  Illustrated  in  Co'ours  and  strongly  bound  in  paper  boards,  is.', 
fancy  cloth  boards,  is.  6d. 

1.  THE  SISTERS.    (For  Girls.) 

2.  SIX  MONTHS  IN  THE  FOURTH.    (For  Boys  ) 

3.  MARCIA'S  HOME.    (For  Girls.) 

4.  THE  SILVER  FLAGON.    (For  Girls.) 

5.  THE  AUSTIN  PRIZE.    (For  Boys.) 

6.  THE  UNION  JACKS.    (For  Boys.) 


THE  BEST  MAGAZINE  TO  MAKE  SUNDAY  A  BRIGHT  AND  HAPPY 
TAY;  A  REAL  HELP  IN  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
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Original 
Illustrations 


SUN  DAY 

HEADING 
FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


416 
Large  Pages 


The  New  Volume  now  ready.  35.  pictorial  paper  boards  ;  $s.  cloth  extra. 

11  Well  written,  well  illustrated,  well 
printed." — Morning  Post. 
11  Deservedly  a  favourite." 

Saturday  Review. 


"  We  know  of  no  better  magazine  of 
its  kind.'—  Church  Times. 
"  As  good  as  ever." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


LEADING    STRINGS  — THE  BAB|Y'S 

ANNUAL.  Large  type.  Short  words.  Abundance  of  Pictures. 
New  Volume  now  ready.  Illustrated  paper  boards,  is.  6d. ;  cloth 
extra,  2s.  6.i. 

GARDNER,  DARTON,  oV  CO.,  Paternoster  Buildings,  London. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

Edited  bv  W.  L.  COURTNEY. 

DECE  2VI  BER. 

A  French  View  of  the  British  Empire.     By  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin. 
Shakespeare's  Sonnets.     By  William  Archer. 

The  Influence  of  Henry  George  in  England.     By  J.  A.  Hobson. 

Lord  Roseberv's  Apostasy. 

Annals  of  a  Publishing  House.     By  C.  Stein. 

"  La  Revolte."     By  Villiers  de  l  isle  Adam.  ^Williams. 
The  Crisis  in  Spain.    By  Marquis  de  Ruvigny,  Cranstoun  Metcalfe,  and  Leonard 
Dante  as  a  Religious  Teacher. — II.    By  Rev.  E.  Moore,  D.D. 
Mounet  Sully.     By  Vetta  Blaze  de  Bury. 

England  and  France  in  West  Africa.    (With  Map.)    By  Rev.  W.  Greswell. 
The  Monstrous  Regiment  of  Women.     By  Janet  E.  Hogarth. 
•Poetry  of  William  Morris.     By  Nowell  Smith. 
Parliamentary  Difficulties  in  Austria.     By  Germanicus. 


CHAPMAN'S  MAGAZINE 

(Edited  By  OSWALD  CRAWFURD) 
3POK,  DEGEBIBER 

CONTAINS 

Articles  on  THE  BOOKSELLING  QUESTION,  by  F.  Frankfort  Moore, 

"  A  Publisher,"  and  F.  H.  Evans  ;  and 

SEVEN  COMPLETE  STORIES 
By  Edwin  Pugh,  Beatrice  Heron-Maxwell,  K.  Chippendale,  A.  Blair 

Lees,  William  Douglas,  and  Dudley  W.  Buckle. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Ltd. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1833  —1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  &  47  Chancery 
4,ane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  .£(,200.000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds 
over  £1,500,000.  E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

PLEASURE  CRUISE  TO  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

The  ORIENT  COMPANY  will  despatch  their  sfaaiOaip  GARONNE,  3901  tons  r"ghter, 
8000  h«rie  power,  from  London,  cm  the  Hih  January  for  a  TWO  MONTHS'  CRUISE,  vi-iting 
TESERITFE,  BARBADOS,  TRINIDAD.  GRENADA,  MARTINIQUE,  ST.  I.TJCIA,  SANTA 
CRUZ.  JAMAICA.  BERMUDv.  MADIERX.  ar  iving  hack  in  London  10th  Mirch. 

Winter  afloat  hi  the  West  Indies  13  most  like  a  glorious  Summer,  and  at  aut-h  a  time— when 
yachts  and  steam  launches  are  laid  up  at  home— the  trip  fhould  be  taken. 

ad  Offices: 
urch  Avenue. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  F-  nchurch  Aven-.n,  London,  E.C,  or  to  the 
West  Eni  Branch  office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


M„„„*.,-<-    I  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  \  Head 

mana^,s.     (   ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  /  Fenchur 


P.  and  0.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

GIBRALTAR.    MALTA,    BRINDISI,   EGYPT,  ) 

ADEN,  BOMBAY,  and  MADRAS  :•;',<  BOMBAY,    V    every  week. 

STRAITS,  CHINA,  and  Japan    ) 

TVIARSEILI.ES,    ALEXANDRIA,     CALCUTTA.    CO-  •) 

LOMBO.  AUSTRALIA,    NEW   ZEALAND,  and   \    every  fortnight. 

TASMANIA   j  ' 

VENICE  and  BRINDISI  to  ALEXANDRIA  and  the  East      even'  three  weeks. 
CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 
For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company's  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C,  or 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 

THE  OCEANA  CONSOLIDATED  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

Announce  that  the 
RECEIPTS  OF  THE  COMPANHIA  DE  MOCAMBIQUE 
for  the  month  of  July  last  show  an  increase  of  ^7005  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  1896,  and  ^10,872  over  July  1895. 

PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 
HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£27,0:0,000. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE    LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
NAPLES,  SUEZ,  ami  COLOMHO. 

Mananrrs  ■    f  F'  OREEN  &  CO.  ■)  Head  Offices: 

J     '    I  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  S  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E  C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross.  S.W. 

THE  CANCER  HOSPITAL 

(FREE), 

BROMPTON,   LONDON,  S.W, 

A  special  refuge  for  poor  persons  afflicted  with  this  fearful  disease, 
w/iv  arc  admitted free  without  letters  of  recoi?imendaiion. 

Diet  required  to  be  most  generous  and  treatment  of  the  most  expensive 
kind. 

The  Hospital  has  been  in  operation  forty-six  years,  and  has  given  relief 
since  its  foundation  to  upwards  of  45,000  persons  suffering  under  this 
terrible  scourge  of  humanity. 

The  building,  which  has  been  greatly  extended,  has  accommodation  for 
105  beds,  of  which  a  number  are  provided  for  the  use  of  patients  who  may 
remain  for  life. 

No  restriction  is  placed  on  the  admission  of  out-patients,  the  number 
of  which  amounts  to  upwards  of  1500  constantly  under  treatment. 

Out-patients  are  seen  on  their  own  application,  daily  at  2  o'clock,  except 
•Sundays. 

Treasurer:  Hugh  Lindsay  Antrobus,  Esq.,  59  Strand,  W.C. 
Ba?ik$rs\  Messrs.  Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

W.  H.  HUGHES,  Secretary. 
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AN  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  ENGLISH 
INCANDESCENT  GAS  SHARE  COMPANY,  Limited,  was  held  at  the 
Cannon  Street  Hotel,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a  scheme  under  which  the  five 
incandescent  gas  light  companies  will  be  amalgamated.  Major-General  de  la  Poer 
Beresford  (the  chairman  of  the  company)  presided. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  L.  de  Fonblanque)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting, 

The  Chairman  in  the  course  of  a  long  speech  informed  the  shareholders  that  step 
by  step  the  p>licy  of  the  English  Incandescent  Gas  Share  Company  has  been  to 
bring  about  the  ultimate  amalgamation  of  the  Englwh  and  foreign  companies 
interested  in  the  Welsbach  incandescent  gas  light  scheme.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Austrian  Incandescent  Share  Company,  Limited,  was  formed,  by  which  the  control 
of  a  large  number  of  shares  in  the  Vienna  Company  was  secured.  As  a  logical 
sequence  the  Second  Austrian  Share  Company,  Limited,  was  formed,  with  the  idea 
of  securing  the  control  of  the  remaining  shares.  This  was  not  absolutely  accom- 
plished, as  instead  of  securing  the  balance  of  700  out  of  1,500  shares,  it  only  succeeded 
in  securing  457  thares  ;  hence  there  were  243  shares  in  the  Vienna  Company  still 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  various  original  Cominental  holders.  The  Chairman 
pointed  out  that  the  reason  for  securing  the  control  of  .he  Vienna  Company  was  that 
the  Vienna  Company  is  the  manufacturer  of  the  fluid  out  of  which  the  mantles  are 
made,  and  that  the  fluid  is  the  life  of  all  the  Welsbach  incandescent  undertakings. 
It  could,  he  said,  be  made  in  England,  but  grave  doubts  were  held  as  to  whether  the 
company  could  arrive  at  making  fluid  of  equal  quality  and  in  sufficient  quantities 
without  very  heavy  expenditure  on  plant,  buildings,  and  also  without  the  experience 
urrch  could  only  be  gained  by  time.  After  giving  some  details  concerning  the 
Vienna  fluid  factory,  the  Chairman  stated  that  those  who  are  shareholders  in  the 
Austrian  Incandescent  Share  Companies  would  fully  appreciates  the  fact  that  very 
large  profits  are  derived  from  the  manuracture  of  fluid.  The  shareho'ders  in  the 
English  Gas  Share  Company,  Limited,  doubtless  fully  appreciate  the  importance 
of  the  profits  derived  at  present,  and  to  be  derived  in  the  future,  from  the  sale  of 
mantles;  but  the,  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  profit  on  the  mantles  is  dependent 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  price  at  which  the  fluid,  which  is  the  most  important 
constituent  in  the  mantle,  can  be  obtained. 

After  some  further  exp'anatory  remarks  with  reference  to  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Austrian  and  English  companies  the  Chairman  stated  that  he  would  call  upon 
Mr.  Francis,  the  solicitor  of  the  company,  to  explain  and  read  to  the  shareholders  the 
agreements  which  deal  with  their  share  in  this  amalgamation  ;  and  he  said  he  should 
also  call  for  any  criticisms  which  any  shareholder  might  have  to  make.  That  all  the 
sha'eholders  should  understand  and  appreciate  the  step  which  the  company  now 
advised  in  the  interests  of  the  shareholders  he  was  particularly  desirous,  as  after 
to-day,  if  the  scheme  was  to  be  carried  out  and  approved  by  all  the  various 
corporations  mentioned,  the  company  would  practically  agree  to  the  amalgamation. 
Dealing  with  the  various  criticisms  that  had  been  offered,  the  Chairman  said  that  the 
company  had  been  asked  why  there  should  be  deferred  shares.  The  reply  to  this 
was  :  the  deferred  shares  represent  the  future  of  the  company  to  a  great  extent.  The 
directors  felt  that  the  existing  shareholders  should  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  increase 
in  the  profits  of  the  business  which  they  were  confident  will  accrue  from  the  com- 
bination, and  the  larger  business  which  is  being  done  by  the  company,  and  they  con- 
sider that  by  allotting  the  deferred  shares  largely  to  the  shareholders  of  the  present 
companies  they  are  securing  to  them  their  interests  in  these  increased  profits.  After 
some  further  reference  to  deferred  shares,  the  Chairman  told  the  shareholders 
present  that  he  was  informed  by  the  manager  that  he  confidently  expects  a  large 
increase  in  the  trading  profits  over  those  of  last  year  as  the  result  of  the  amalgamation 
and  the  development  uf  the  bu  iness  which  must  result  therefrom. 

In  reply  to  the  question  a>king  why  could  not  the  amalgamation  be  effected 
without  a  middleman,  he  pointed  out  that  if  the  directors  of  the  vari  .us  companies 
concerned  could  have  been  absolutely  certain  that  every  shareholder  would  have  con- 
sented to  take  a  certain  number  of  shares  in  the  new  company  in  exchange  for  those 
h^  holds  in  the  existing  companies,  and  if,  moreover,  every  shareholder  would  have 
consented  to  have  paid  his  proportion  of  the  additional  capital  required — namely, 
ioOjOco/.  working  capital  and  200,000/.  for  commutation  of  lights  under  contracts, 
vested  interests,  &c,  and  the  Urge  sum  required  for  registration  expenses,  costs  of 
amalgamate  n,  and  liquidation  o!  the  five  companies  concerned,  then  if  they  could 
have  been  absolutely  certain  that  there  would  be  no  dissentients  it  might  possibly 
have  been  done  ;  but  a  serious  object;on  would  have  arisen  as  to  whether  by  such  an 
arrangement  the  new  company  would  have  got  a  quotation  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

After  some  further  remarks  anent  the  business  of  forming  the  amalgamation,  the 
Chairman  told  the  shareholders  that  every  shareholder  who  had  desired  to  do  so  has 
had  the  opportun'ty  of  conferring  with  the  board  or  the  dire-tors  individually,  or 
with  the  secretary.  That  the  Chairman  said  it  was  evident  by  the  large  number  of 
proxies  which  were  on  the  table  at  the  meeting,  the  scheme  as  a  whole  has  met  with 
the  unqualified  approval  of  the  vast  major  ty  of  the  shareholder*.  The  resolution, 
which  was  as  follows,  was  then  moved:  "That  it  is  desirable  to  amalgamate  the 
undertakings  of  th-?  Incandescent  Gas  Light  Company,  Limited  ;  the  Austrian  In- 
candescent Share  Company,  Limited,  now  in  course  of  reconstruction  ;  the  Second 
Austrian  Incandescent  Snare  Company,  Limited;  and  the  Irish  Incandescent  Gas 
Light  Company,  Limited,  and  accordingly  that  the  two  agreemenis  submitted  to  this 
meeting,  and  as  to  the  one  made  between  the  Incandescent  Gas  Light  Company, 
Limits  of  the  one  part,  and  the  Reconstruction  Guarantee  Company,  Limited,  of 
the  other  part,  and  as  to  the  other  made  between  the  Reconstruction  Guarantee 
Company,  Limited,  of  the  first  part,  this  company  of  the  second  part,  and  the  Incan- 
descent Gas  Light  Company,  Limited,  of  the  third  part,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby 
apt  roved,  and  that  the  direjtors  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorised  to  vote  on  the 
company's  behalf  at  the  meetings  of  the  Incandescent  Gas  L'ght  Company.  Limited, 
in  favour  of  sanctioning  the  said  first-mentioned  agreement  with  or  wuhout  modifica- 
tions, and  to  carry  the  said  secondly  mentioned  agreement  into  eflkct  with  cr  without 
modifications."  In  conclusion,  to  show  my  own  confidence  in  the  future  of  the 
business,  I  may  tell  you  that  out  of  17,000/.  coming  to  me  in  cash,  I  am  reinvesting 
16,000/.  in  the  new  company. 

THE 

SURGICAL  AID  SOCIETY. 

Chief  Office— Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C. 


President— THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  ABERDEEN. 


The  SURGICAL  AID  SOCIETY  supplies  Trusses,  Elastic  Stock- 
ings, Crutches,  Artificial  Limts,  Artificial  Eyes,  &c,  and  every  other 
description  of  mechanical  support  lo  the  poor,  without  limit  as  to  locality 
or  disease. 

FOURTEEN  BRANCHES  have  been  ESTABLISHED  in  the  PROVINCES. 

Water  Beds  and  Invalid  Chairs  and  Couches  are  Lent  to  the 
Afflicted  upon  the  Recommendation  of  .Subscribers. 

Over  23,000  Appliances  given  in  1897. 
OVER  270  PATIENTS  ARE  RELIEVED  EVERY  WEEK. 

Annual  Subscription  of  iof.  id.,  or  Life  Subscription  of  5  Guineas,  entitles  to  Two 
Recommendations  per  annum  ;  the  number  of  Letters  increasing  in  proportion  to 
amount  of  contribution, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will  be 
thankfully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  or  by 
the  Secretary,  at  the  Office  of  the  Society. 

RICHARD  C.  TRESIDDER,  Secretary. 
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KL0NDHE  AND  COLUMBIAN  GOLOFIELDS,  LIMITED. 

Report  of  Statutory  Meeting.      An  Interim  Dividend  declared. 


THE  first  ordinary  (statutory)  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders in  the  Klondyke  and  Columbian  Gold  fields, 
Limited,  was  held  this  week  at  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel,  Victoria  Street,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Chair- 
man. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Charles  Flack)  having  read  the  notice  convening 
the  meeting, 

The  Chairman  said  :  Gentlemen,  I  am  afraid  that  the  notice  of  this 
meeting  which  has  been  sent  out,  and  which  states  that  a  full  report  of 
the  meeting  will  be  sent  to  each  shareholder,  has  had  the  effect  of 
lessening  the  attendance  here  to-day,  for  which  I  am  very  sorry.  The 
statutory  meeting  which  we'are  holding  to-day,  although  purely  formal, 
has  one  very  great  advantage,  inasmuch  as  it  serves  to  introduce  the 
shareholders  to  the  Directors.  We  have  a  very  large  Ii>t  of  shareholders 
— in  fact,  upwards  of  six  hundred — and  I  am  sorry  that  there  aie  not 
more  present  to  meet  us  to  day.  I  lay  stress  on  this,  because  to-morrow 
in  the  papers  will  appear  a  full  report  of  the  meeting,  and  I  want  you 
to  remember  how  essential  it  is  to  your  interest  as  shareholders  that  the 
fullest  publication  should  be  given  to  what  I  am  about  to  say.  This 
Company  has  not  yet  been  in  existence  four  months,  yet  we  think  we 
can  claim  to  have  made  as  much  progress,  if  we  have  not  accomplished 
more,  in  this  short  time  than  most  other  Klondyke  and  British 
Columbian  companies.  Some  of  our  critics  may  ask  why.  Well,  we 
know  of  no  company  now  in  exi  tence  and  operating  in  the  same  field 
as  our  own  which  has  such  an  influential  advisory  Board  as  we  have. 
The  opportunities  and  profitable  means  of  investment  for  your  Company 
which  are  not  taken  advantage  of  by  this  advisory  Board — a  Beard,  I 
may  say,  which  includes  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Turner,  Prime  Minister  of 
British  Columbia;  the  Hon.  C.  E.  Pooley,  Q.C.,  President  of  the 
Council  ;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Boscowitz,  who,  you  may  or  may  not  be 
aware,  is  a  very  influential  trader  in  Victoria,  and  is  known  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  provinces — may  be  taken  as  not  worth  troubling  about. 
Much  of  our  present  success  is  due  to  them,  and  much  of  our  future 
success  will  undoubtedly  be  owing  to  1  heir  valuable  co-operation.  It  is 
very  natural  that  the  less  fortunately  placed  British  Columbian  com- 
panies should  be  jealous  of  us,  the  more  especially  as  we  are  almost  the 
youngest  in  the  field  ;  and  perhaps  to  this  fact  is  due  the  little  criticism 
which  sometimes  appears  in  the  smaller  fry  of  the  Tress  concerning  us 
and  our  offspring.  This  has  especially  been  the  case  in  one  of  the 
latest  issues  in  which  we  are  very  much  financially  interested,  and  which 
has  the  advantage  of  the  same  influential  adwsory  Board  as  our  own 
Company.  I  allude  to  the  Dawscn  City  (Klond)ke)  and  Dominicn 
Trading  Corporation.  Many  of  you,  I  am  glad  to  say,  a*e  shareholders 
in  that  corpoation,  and  I  may  tell  you  that  the  Board  on  the  o  her 
side  attach  great  importance  to  this  trading  company,  wiih  which  our 
Compiny  will  act  in  cordial  co-operation,  with  mutual  benefit  and 
profit  to  each. 

To  return  more  particularly  to  our  operations  during  the  list  three 
saionth;,  you  will  remember  that  we  bought  and  floated  an  important 
mining  property  called  the  New  Golden  Twins.  On  this  property,  I 
am  informed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Company,  energetic  work  has 
been  and  is  going  on,  under  the  able  direction  of  their  Managing 
Director  on  the  other  side,  Mr.  Harold  Wyley,  who  is,  I  believe,  one 
of  the  best-known  and  mo;t  successful  mining  engineers  in  Canada. 
That  the  New  Golden  Twins  will  prove  a  veritable  gold  mine  for  its 
shareholders  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  :  and  in  this  connexion  you 
will  perhaps  remember  that  outside  of  the  reports  published  with  the 
prospec'.us,  independent  testimony  was  given  to  the  value  of  the 
property  in  several  papers,  which  spec'ally  referred  to  the  Golden 
Twins.  Two  days  alter  the  list  closed  an  interview  appeared  in  one  of 
the  papers  with  General  Webb,  an  American,  who  was  staying  here  in 
one  of  the  big  hotels — the  Hotel  Cecil — and  he  says  in  his  interview  : 
"  Rich  discoveries  of  gold  have  been  made  about  thirty  miles  from  a 
station  called  Bonheur,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  in  the  Rainy 
River  district,  and  people  talked  with  bated  breath  of  the  richness 
of  the  Folger  Dyke,  Golden  Fissure,  Golden  Twins,  Hawk  Bay,  and 
other  rich  finds,  whence  gold  had  been  taken  yielding  from  $5  to  S100 
to  the  ton."  The  General  goes  on  to  say  that  as  the  rush  continues  the 
Ontario  Eldorado  may  prove  a  dangerous  rival  to  Klondyke.  That  is 
absolutely  independent  criticism,  and  I  think  it  is  worth  while  to  take 
notice  of  it,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  issued  this  Company.  On  the 
promotion  of  this  Company  we  made  a  very  handsome  net  profit — 
sufficient  to  pay  you  20  per  cent,  dividends  for  some  time  to  come. 
Another  successful  and  very  important  c  peration  carried  out  under  the 
guidance  of  your  advisory  Board  is  the  acquirement  cf  a  large  liver 
frontage  for  wharfage  and  warehousing  at  Foit  Wrangel.  This  you 
may,  or  may  not,  know,  is  the  s'.arting-pomt  of  the  Stickeen  route  for 
Klondyke  — a  route  which  avoids  all  passes  and  rapids,  and  is  sure  to  be 
the  recognised  route,  it  being  such  an  easy  one.  The  rush  that  will 
take  place  there  in  the  coming  spring  will  result  in  this  Company 
reaping  a  rich  harvest  from  the  rent  and  dues  we  shall  exact  for 
wharfage  and  warehousing.  There  is  no  speculation  about  an  invest- 
ment of  this  kind.    It  does  not  run  away,  and  it  insures  a  certain  and 


a  speedy  return.  We  have  also  just  agreed  to  acquire,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Dawson  City  Corporation,  a  half  interest  in  a  wonderfully  rich 
gold  placer  property  at  Cariboo,  British  Columbia.  This  half  interest 
we  have  acquired  on  exceptionally  advantageous  terms,  and  this  is  a 
deal  from  which,  we  are  informed  by  independent  report5,  the  specula- 
tive element  has  now  passed.  The  returns  are  expected  to  be  so  rich 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  shall  ever  ask  anybody  but  our  own 
shareholders  to  participate  in  them.  Now,  gentltmen,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  say  anything  more  about  the  past.  I  have  already  dealt  with 
the  three  transactions  in  which  we  were  interested.  I  have  only  one 
more  duty  to  perform  in  that  connexion,  and  that  is  to  eleclare  a  dividend 
in  cash  of  2s.  per  share,  on  which,  as  you  know,  ics.  has  been  called 
up.  This  is  equal  to  20  per  cent.  We  could  pay  a  very  much  higher 
dividend  if  we  chose,  but  we  have  deemed  it  more  prudent  to  start 
with  a  moderate  declaration.  There  will  be  time  enough  to  declare  a 
bigger  dividend  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year.  The  dividend  warrants 
are  now  being  printed,  and  will  be  distributed  to  you  in  a  few  days. 

The  Future  of  the  Companv. 
As  to  the  future,  we  have  numberless  proposals  before  us,  and  are 
now  only  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Boscowitz,  our  managing  Director 
in  British  Columbia,  who  will  go  through  them  w  ith  us.  He  has  a 
very  intimate  knowledge  of  many  mining  and  other  valuable  properties 
there,  and  I  think  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  shareholders  that  we 
should  take  the  fullest  advice  we  can  from  him  on  these  matters  before 
deciding  definitely.  With  regard  to  the  immediate  future,  however,  I 
should  like  to  bring  to  your  special  notice  an  exploration  company  in 
which  we  have  also  acquired  a  promotion  interest,  and  which  will  be 
issued  to  the  public  a  few  days  hence.  This  exp'oration  company,  of 
which  you  will  receive  an  advance  prospectus  on  Friday  morning,  has 
been  formed  principally  for  operating  in  the  Rainy  River  District  of 
British  North  America,  of  which  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  noticed  that 
many  favourable  reports  have  recently  appeared  in  the  papeis.  This 
exploration  company  has  acquired  the  option  of  a  purchase  of  a  very 
important  town  site  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
where  they  have  a  stat:on  and  are  building  a  new  one.  I  propose  to 
re;d  a  few  particulars  culled  from  the  prospectus,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  tell  you  the  name  of  the  town  site.  I  may  say, 
however,  that  it  is  described  as  a  coming  city  of  Western  Ontario  ; 
it  is  the  centre  of  a  n.ining  district  which  for  richness  and  extent 
of  territory  combined,  they  say,  is  hardly  to  be  surpassed  in  any  country 
in  the  world,  and  it  is  also  the  only  town  between  Lake  of  the  Woods 
and  Lake  Superior  on  a  navigable  lake.  It  is  also  the  gateway  of  the 
Manitou  goldfields.  Further,  it  is  said  that  it  is  destined  not  only  to 
become  an  important  mining  centre,  but,  owing  to  its  favourable 
situation,  it  will  become  a  popular  summer  resort  ;  in  fact,  it  is  stated 
to  be  beautifully  situated  on  an  island-dotted  lake,  and  that  it  gives  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  surrounding  country  for  miles  in  extent.  As  I 
have  said,  it  is  already  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, and  I  may  add  that  a  branch  line  of  railway  is  proposed  to  run 
from  this  town  south  through  the  Manitou  Lake  country  to  the  Rainy 
Lake  in  the  Seine  River,  which  will  materially  assist  in  the  opening  up 
and  development  of  the  surrounding  mining  districts,  and  will  very 
obviou>Iy  add  to  its  importance  as  a  commercial  centre.  There  are 
already  over  100  two  to  three  story  buildings  erected,  so  that  ycu  can 
almost  call  it  a  town  even  now  ;  but  I  believe  that  this  exploration 
company  intend  to  erect  buildings  and  to  s'art  stores  for  the  supply  of 
goods,  cv.o,  for  the  many  mineis  and  other  inhal  itants  who  will  flock 
there  from  the  adjoining  districts.  With  the  piospectus  to  which  I 
have  referred  a  map  will  be  sent  to  you  which  gives  in  colours  the  gold 
countiies  around  trie  town.  You  will  also  receive  a  plan,  with  all  the 
town  lots  numbered,  with  the  streets  defined,  and  showing  that  the 
whole  length  of  the  town  faces  the  lake.  The  Directors  further  state  in 
their  prospectus  that  they  consider  the  purchase  of  lands  and  the 
erection  of  buildings  in  a  rising  town  is  one  of  the  safest,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  remunerative,  forms  of  investment.  It  will  be  for  you  and 
the  other  shareholders  who  are  not  present,  when  you  see  the  pro- 
spectus, to  say  whether  you  will  invest  in  the  shares  of  this  Company. 

An  Assurance  from  the  Board. 

All  I  can  assure  you  is  that,  as  we  have  a  promotion  interest  in  the 
concern,  we  have  gone  very  thoroughly  into  all  the  facts  set  forth  in  the 
prospectus,  and  we  genuinely  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ment likely  to  be  offered  to  you  or  the  public  for  some  time  to  come.  I 
have  just  one  or  two  other  remarks  to  make  before  sitting  down.  I  have 
to  tell  you  that  the  Company  has  instructed  its  brokers  to  apply  to  the 
Stock  Exchange  Committee  for  a  special  settlement  and  quotation  of 
the  Company's  shares,  and  they  inform  us  that  they  believe  both  will  be 
granted.  I  may  further  tell  you  that  our  Company — the  Klondyke  and 
Columbian  Gold  Fields,  Limited — is  one  c<f  the  very  few  Columbian 
properties  quoted  daily  in  the  London  and  provincial  papers,  as  well  as  in 
the  financial  papers.  Most  of  the  companies  are  quoted  in  the  financial 
papers,  but  very  few  are  quoted  in  papers  like  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
the  Daily  Chronicle,  the  Daily  News,  the  Scotsman,  the  Glasgow 
Herald,  etc.  And  1  would  like  to  say  further  that  this  quotation  which 
appears  in  these  papers  is  not  simply  a  nominal  one,  several  thousands 
of  shares  have  already  been  dealt  in  since  the  issue  of  the  Company. 
That  is  all  I  need  tell  you,  except  to  assure  you  that  your  Directors 
will  always  endeavour  to  continue  to  pay  you  such  dividends  as  we  have 
announced  to-day. 

The  Chairman  then  invited  questions,  but  none  were  asked. 

Mr.  Taylor  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding, 
and  to  the  Directors  generally  for  having  so  far  studied  the  interests  of 
the  shareholders  as  to  be  able  in  so  short  a  time  to  declare  what  he 
thought  all  would  agree  was  a  handsome  dividend.    (Hear,  hear). 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  Chairman  having 
briefly  acknowledged  the  compliment,  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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ABBREVIATED    REPORT   OF   THE  DIRECTORS, 

Presented  at  the  First  General  Meeting,  held  at  Johannesburg,  S.A.R.,  on 
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Gentlemen', — III  accordance  with  Article  No.  131  of  the  Articles  of 
Association,  your  Directors  have  pleasure  in  laying  before  you  a  statement  of 
the  income  and  expenditure,  and  a  balance  sheet  containing  a  summary  of  the 
properties  and  liabilities  of  the  Company,  made  up  to  August  31,  1897,  together 
with  the  report  of  the  Directors. 

FORMATION  OF  THE  COMPANY. 
The  Company  was  formed  on  July  23,  1895  and  the  Articles  of  Assoeiitioa 
were  duly  registered  tinder  the  Limited  Liability  Laws  of  this  Republic  oa 
July  26, 1895.  an  1  provide  that  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
should  be  held  within  two  years  after  the  registration  of  the  Company. 

CAPITAL. 

The  nominal  Capital  of  the  Company  at  the  time  of  formation  was 
£1,259,000,  divided  into  1,250,030  shares  of  the  nominal  value  of  £1  sterling 
each,  of  which  1,000,0J0  were  issued,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  for  the 
formation  of  the  Company,  to  the  Vendors  for  the  purchase  of  the  properties 
and  rights  which  are  specified  in  such  agreement,  and  are  detailed  belo.v,  the 
remaining  250,000  shares  being  held  in  reserve  for  issue  by  the  Directors  in 
accordance  with  the  Articles  of  Association.  Since  the  form  ition  of  the  Com- 
pany 95,000  Shares  out  of  the  Reserve  have  been  issued  f  >r  the  purchase  of 
certain  rights,  which  are  also  specified  in  the  latter  port  ons  of  tnis  Report, 
and  7,500  further  Shares  were  sMd  for  cash,  realising  £18,751,  as  shown  in  the 
accounts,  a  profit  being  realised  upon  this  operation  amounting  to  £11,251, 
which  amount  has  been  carried  to  a  special  account  to  b  *  dealt  with  as  may  be 
later  determined.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  accounts  that  there  thus  remain 
in  reserve  147.500  Shares,  which  Shares,  when  times  are  opportune,  will  be 
offered  to  Shareholders,  or  applied  in  such  other  manner  as  the  Directors  may 
decide,  with  the  view  to  providing  Working  Capital  for  the  necessities  of  the 
Company. 

PROPERTIES. 

The  Properties  which  accrued  to  this  Company  upon  the  flotation  of  the 
Company  are  as  follows : — 

SCHEDULE  A. 


<D 

Approximate 

1 

Name  of  Property. 

Number 

What  Interest. 

a 
S3 

of  Olaims. 

1 

Aurora  Deep  Level 

47 

One-half. 

2 

Lowrey  Claims   

43  V 

One-half. 

3 

Susan  Jane   

12 

Whole. 

4 

Barraud  and  Dirksens  ... 

83 

Whole. 

5 

De  Meillon   

14 

One  third. 

6 

Haines  Claims,  alias  Klein 

Paardekraal  Olaims  ... 

19 

One-third. 

7 

A.  L.  Syndicate  

100 

One-third. 

8 

Union  Syndicate  

86 

One-third. 

9 

Kitsey  Syndicate  

68 

One-third. 

10 

Oohn's  Claims   

40 

One-half. 

11 

Croesus  D.L.  No.  1  Block 

67  and  water-right 

85  per  cent. 

12 

Do.         No.  2  do. 

144 

63  75  per  cent. 

13 

Langlaagte  Claims 

13  and  water-right 

Whole. 

14 

Vogelstruisfoutein  Claims 

309 

Two-thirds. 

15 

Alpha  Olaims   

38 

Whole. 

16 

Rand  Exploring  Syndicate 

In  area  equal  to 

Five-twelfths,  subject  to 
deduction   of  interests 

142  claims  as  held 

under  present  con- 

disposed of  under  con- 

tracts. 

tracts. 

17 

Heriot  and  Jumpers  D.L. 

21 

One-third,  subject  to  de- 
duction of  interest  dis- 
posed of  to  J.  Stroyan. 

18 

Donian  Olaims   

21 

One-half. 

19 

Klippoortje  Olaims  ... 

64 

85  per  cent. 

20 

B.  L.  K.  Syndicate 

108 

One  -  half     interest  in 
B.  L.  K.  Syndicate. 

21 

Ohimes  Mines,  Limited  ... 

84 

93,000    shares    in  the 

Ohimes  Mines, 

22 

Van  Diggelen  Olaims  ... 

159 

57  per  cent. 

23 

Morse  Olaims   

71 

One-third. 

24 

Michaelis  Olaims  

9 

One-third. 

25 

Goodman  and  Potter  ... 

96 

One-third. 

26 

Berlein's  Claims  

84 

One-third. 

27 

Alpine   

19 

Whole. 

PROPERTIES  SINCE  ACQUIRED. 
SCHEDULE  B. 

The  Properties  since  acquired  by  the  Company  consist  of  the  following  : 


1 

Approximate 

Name  of  Property. 

Number 

What  Interest. 

of  Claims. 

1 

Kleinfontein  Deep  Claims 

426 

Whole. 

2 

Princess  Olaims  

107 

Whole. 

3 

Main  Reef  Deep  , 

33 

Whole. 

4 

First  Netherlands  Myn- 

pacht   

Equal  to  140 

13-16ths. 

5 

Molly  Nigel   

213 

Whole. 

6 

Oyferfontein  Coal  Mine ... 

7 

Orkney  Estate   

8 

BlueRock...   

7 

75  per  cent. 

9 

Little  Kent   

10 

75  per  cent. 

10 

Catherine  1st   and  2nd 

Blocks   

24 

75  per  cent. 

11 

Pandora  North  ... 

12 

75  per  cent. 

12 

Pandora  „ 

12 

75  per  cent. 

13 

United   

12 

75  per  cent. 

14 

Fairview,  1  and  2 

24 

75  per  cent. 

15 

Princess  

10 

75  per  cent. 

16 

North  Alpine   

15 

75  i  er  cent 

17 

Duiker 

28 

Whole. 

18 

Polka   

11 

Whole. 

19 

Southern  Oross  Low  Level 

41 

Whole. 

20 

Van  Diggelen  Olaims  ,„ 

j 

43  per  cent.,  making  the 
whole. 

OHIMES  MINES,  LIMITED. 

This  Company  was  reconstructed  by  the  Barnato  Consolidated  Mines 
Limited,  and  upon  the  reconstruction  the  426  c:aims  known  as  Kleinfontein 
Deep  were  included  in  the  property,  and  tne  property  of  the  Company  thus  con- 
sists of  some  510  claims  on  the  Farm  Benoni,  practically  the  whole  of  the  Shares- 
in  the  Ohimes  Miues,  Limited,  belonging  to  this  Company. 

The  operations  of  the  Ohimes  Mines,  Limit  d,  have  been  confined  to  boring 
for  the  purpose  of  loc  Uiog  the  various  reefs.  The  result  of  the  boring  operations 
is  shown  in  the  report  of  D.\  Hatch,  which  will  be  found  in  the  full  report  :  — 

"  In  pursuance  of  your  instructions  I  visited,  last  week,  the  property  of  the 
Chimes  Mines,  Limited,  and  mads  an  examination  of  the  core  obtained  in  the 
borehole  now  being  put  down  by  that  Company.  I  also  examined  the  neigh- 
bouring properties  (the  New  Kleinfontein,  the  Kleinfontein  Central,  and  Ohimes 
We-t),  in  order  to  obtain  informatioa  to  enable  me  to  prepare  a  plan  and  cross- 
sections  showing  the  c  jurse  of  the  Ohimes  and  Main  Reef  series  on  their  dip.  I 
now  beg  tt>  submit  my  report  on  the  boring  operations,  and  a  vertical  section  of 
the  strata  pis-.ed  through  by  the  boreho'e  down  to  a  depth  of  3,000  feet.  The 
cross  sections  and  plan  abjve  referred  to  are  not  yet  complete,  but  shall  be- 
submitted  t>  jou  as  soon  as  they  are  ready. 

"  The  borehole  wapiti  quirtzite  formation,  with  occasional  small  bands  of  shale 
down  to  a  depth  of  1,783  feet,  at  which  deptn  it  passed  into  a  strong  shale  for- 
mation 712  feet  thick.  Two  dykes  or  sheets  of  ignejus  rock  were  passed  through 
in  this  formation,  as  indicated  on  the  plan.  At  2  501  feet  the  borehole  passed 
again  into  quartzites,  continuing  to  a  depth  of  2  881  feet,  at  which  point  igneous 
rock  was  agiin  ecouutered.  Toe  borehole  has  continued  in  igneous  rock  down, 
to  its  present  depth,  namely,  3,103  feet." 

RAND  CENTRAL  GOLD  MINES,  LIMITED. 
This  Company  was  floated  by  the  B  trnato  Consolidated  Mines,  Limited,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  over  certain  249  Claims  formerly  belonging  to  the  Gauf 
Syndicate,  Limited,  and  situated  on  th  i  Farm  Leeuwport,  in  the  district  of 
Boksburg,  the  nominal  capital  bdng  £253,003  in  £1  shares,  125,000  of  which 
were  issued  fully  paid  in  purchase  of  the  property.  75,000  being  guaranteed  at 
par  by  this  Company  for  itself  and  another  for  Working  Capital,  and  the  balance 
forming  a  reserve. 

Although  the  reefs  opened  up  by  the  work  undertaken  were  promising,  the 
Directors  deemed  further  expenditure  at  the  time,  and  under  the  circumstances, 
would  be  better  suspended,  and  work  was  accordingly  stopped. 

ORKNEY  ESTATE. 
.  This  property,  although  nominally  a  Company,  really  is  the  sole  property  of 
the  Barnato  Consolidated  Miue3,  Limited,  this  Company  having  purchased  it  for 
15,000  of  its  shares. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  in  October,  18i5,  made  by  Mr. 
G.  W.  Starr,  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Company  : — 

'■  Situation.— The  property  is  situated  on  the  Farm  Witkop,  in  the  Potchef- 
stroom  District,  about  nine  miles  from  Klerksdorp. 

"  Extent.  —The  property  has  an  area  of  some  1 630  acres  being  a  part  of  one- 
half  of  the  Farm  Witkop ;  it  also  includes  a  mynpacht  of  230  morgen.  The 
Company  also  possesses  a  werf,  which  connects  the  mynpacht  with  the  river, 
thereby  giving  a  frontage  on  the  river  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  an 
unlimited  water  supply  from  the  Vaal  River. 

"  Transport. —Transport  of  machinery  and  direct  imports  can  be  made  from 
Vereeniging,  a  distance  of  about  60  miles.  Timber,  &c,  can  be  bought  at 
Klerksdorp  anil  transported  reasonably. 

"  Coal.— Good  coal  can  be  procured  at  Gwenfontein  Farm,  in  the  Orange  Free 
State,  about  six  miles  distance,  at  a  cost  of  about  23?.  per  ton. 

"  Mine. — Your  mine  is  situated  about  one  half-mile  from  the  Vaal  River,  on 
the  southern  part  of  the  mynpacht,  and  has  been  developed  by  a  series  of  shafts, 
incline  and  vertical,  and  several  levels  driven  from  the  incline  shafts.  I  made  a. 
careful  inspection  of  the  workings,  and  found  that  they  were  very  irregular  in 
character,  owing  to  the  disturbed  nature  of  the  ground.  The  average  width  of 
reef  is  about  3  feet  of  milling  ore,  and  from  a  series  of  samples  taken  I  find  the 
average  fire  assay  to  be  5  dwt.  18  grs.  The  mine  has  been  worked  by  four  incline 
shafts,  and,  as  the  reef  makes  the  turn  of  a  horseshoe,  the  shafts  dip  towards 
each  other. 

"  The  reefs  being  of  low  grade  so  far  as  exposed,  no  work  has  been  undertaken 
on  the  property  at  present." 

LINDUM  GOLD  MINES,  LIMITED. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  Schedule  of  Properties  acquired  since  flotation  that 
a  thirteen-sixteenths  interest  in  the  First  Netherlands  Mynpacht  at  Rietvlei  was- 
acquired  for  11,600  of  the  Reserve  Shares  of  this  Company,  and  the  Lindum 
Gold  Mines,  Limited,  was  formed  to  acquire  the  interest  held  by  the  Barnato 
Consolidated  Mines,  and  to  consolidate  it  with  others. 

The  nominal  capital  of  the  Company  is  £590,000,  of  which  4C0.0C0  shares 
were  issued  to  the  Vendors  and  promoters  in  consideration  of  the  transfer  of  the 
property,  and  for  the  guarantee  of  the  issue  of  the  remaining  100,000  shares  at 
par  for  Working  Capital.  The  shares  received  by  this  Company  in  consideration- 
of  the  transfer  of  their  thirteenth-sixteenths  interest  in  the  Mynpacht  were 
67,337. 

CONSOLIDATED  MAIN  REEF  MINES  AND  ESTATE,  LIMITED. 

The  following  interests,  specified  in  Schedules  A  and  B,  have  been  disposed 
of,  and  now  form  part  of  the  Consolidated  Main  Reef  Mines  and  Estate, 
Limited : — 

Lowrey  Olaims. — An  extent  of  ground  forming  a  portion  of  this  block,  in. 
area  approximately  16  claims,  in  which  this  Company  held  a  half  interest^ 
leaving  an  area  in  extent  of  nearly  30  claims,  in  which  this  Company  holds  a  half 
interest. 

The  De  Meillon  Block,  in  which  this  Company  held  one-third  interest. 
The  Haines  Block,  in  which  this  Company  held  one-third  interest. 
The  A.  L.  Syndicate  Block,  in  which  this  Oompany  held  one-third  interest. 
The  Union  Syndicate  Block,  in  which  this  Company  held  one-third  interest. 
Conn's  Claims,  in  which  this  Company  held  one-half  interest,  together  with; 

the 

Main  Reef  Dip,  which  this  Oompany  acquired  (see  Schedule  B). 

The  consideration  which  this  Oompany  received  for  its  interests  in  the 
above  being  90,674  Shares  in  the  Consolidated  Main  Reef  Mines  and  Estate, 
Limited. 

In  addition,  this  Oompany  received  15.231  Shares  out  of  the  100.000  Share* 
set  aside  to  provide  Working  Capital,  and  which  were  subscribed  for  by  this 
Oompany  jointly  with  Messrs.  S.  Neumann  and  Co.,  Abe  Bailey,  and  the  Con- 
solidated Guldfields  at  the  price  of  35s.  per  Share. 

This  Company  undertook  to  subscribe  for  15,045  Shares  jointly  with  others, 
at  the  price  of  35s.,  receiving  an  option  over  39,825  Shares  at  40s.  for  a  period  of 
18  months. 

The  Registered  Capital  of  the  Oompany  is  £830,000.  The  issu-xi  Capital  1* 
£711,500,  leaving  88,500  Shares  in  reserve. 
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THE  BARNATO  CONSOLIDATED  MINES,  LIM.  -continued. 


The  position  and  prospects  of  the  Company  were  most  effectively  summarised 
in  the  speech  of  the  Chairman,  at  the  meeting  held  on  August  19,  and  are  full  of 
promise  for  the  future.  A  30-head  mill  and  cyanide  and  slimes  plant  will,  it 
is  expected,  be  ready  to  start  about  the  beginning  of  January  next. 

JUMPERS  DEEP,  LIMITED. 

The  property  known  as  the  H?riot  and  Jumpers  Deep  Level  and  the  Donian 
Claims,  mentioned  in  the  Schedule  of  Assets  of  this  Company  upon  flotatim, 
were  incorporated  later  in  the  Jumpers  Deep,  Limited,  in  consideration  of  the 
issue  to  this  Oornpiny  of  28,613  shares  in  the  Jumpers  Deep,  with  the  right  to 
subscribe  for  14,307  further  Shares  at  par. 

The  reports  of  the  work  don?  on  the  Jumpers  Deep  are  published  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Directors,  and  full  information  as  to  the  progress  of  the  work 
done  is  available. 

The  property  thus  incorpjrated  with  an  already  working  Company  has  by 
no  means  lost  value  by  being  included  in  a  big  working  scheme.  Our  interest 
is  not  decreased  in  value,  is  in  a  liquid  form,  and  th3  Shareholders  in  this 
Company  are  able  to  look  forward  to  a  more  immediate  return  for  the  capital 
expended  upon  the  property  than  would  have  been  possible  had  the  claims  been 
worked  under  any  other  scheme  for  dealing  with  the  property.  Four  thousand 
shares  of  this  Company's  holding  ia  the  Jumpers  Deep  have  recently  been  sold 
at  £5  each. 

THE  NORMANDY  EXPLORATION  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

This  Company  was  formed  to  exercise  the  op'ion  held  over  a  largi  block, 
comprising  10  farms,  in  the  district  of  Waterberg,  being  in  extent  about 
66,000  acres.  Thi  former  owners  of  the  property  had  found  gold,  and  very  large 
reefs  exist  upon  the  property ;  but  the  small  amount  of  prospecting  work  which 
has  been  done  has  not  up  to  the  present  exposed  payable  reefs,  bat  the  extent  of 
reef-bearing  country  is  very  large  indeed.  The  Company's  holding  is  about 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  Company,  being  61,390  shares  out  of  a  total  issued  capital 
of  £300.000.  The  conditions  which  have  existed  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Transvaal  during  the  past  18  months  or  two  years  prevented  any  useful  work 
being  done  on  the  properties. 

OYFERFONTEIN   COAL   MINE.  ■ 

The  Company  lipids  the  coal-rights  over  a  portion  of  the  Farm  OYferfontein, 
Greylingstad,  close  to  the  railway.  Arrangemjnts  were  made  for  the  lease  of 
the  working  rights  to  a  company  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  during  the  mining 
operations  conducted  by  that  company  a  considerable  amount  of  coal  was  ex- 
tracted from  the  mine,  on  which  royalty  was  received  by  this  Company.  With 
the  revival  of  mining  opjrations  in  the  Heidelberg  district  there  will  be  again 
an  increased  demand  for  coal,  and  the  Oyferfontein  interest  should  prove  a 
profitable  one  for  this  Company. 

VAN   D1G3ELEN   BLOCK,  RIETFONTE1N. 

The  interest  which  the  Company  acquired  in -these  claims  upon  flotation 
was  57  per  cent.,  but  subsequently  the  outstanding  interests,  equal  to  43  per 
cent.,  have  been  acquired  for  the  Company  for  cash  payment,  this  Company  now 
Owning  the  whole  block  of  claims. 


Af  t»r  litigation  as  to  the  extent  of  the  property,  the  area  has  been  determined 
by  the  High  Court  as  132  claims.  An  action  against  the  original  Vendor  for 
recovery  of  the  area  of  27  claims  is  pending.  No  work  has  been  done  upon  this 
property. 

PROSPECTING  OPERATIONS. 
The  Company  has  since  its  formation  taken  up  a  number  of  claims  and 
properties  upon  option  for  the  purpose  of  prospecting  and  dealing  with  the  same 
should  they  turn  out  satisfactorily.  The  Directors  are  unable  to  report  that  the 
operations  so  far  undertaken  have  given  any  valuable  results,  and  in  view  of  the 
high  prices  asked  for  many  of  the  claims  it  was  deemed  advisable  rather  to  give 
them  up  than  to  persist  in  holding  claims  the  value  of  which  did  not  justify  at 
the  present  time  further  expenditure  upon  them. 

DE LAG-OA  BAY  LANDS  SYNDICATE,  LIMITED. 
This  Company  acquired  an  interest  in  certain  properties  in  and  about 
Lourenco  Marques,  Delagoa  Bay,  in  the  Portuguese  territory,  and  jointly  with 
others  floated  the  Delagoa  Bay  Lands  Syndicate,  Limited,  with  a  nominal  capital 
of  £60,000,  of  which  50,000  shares  were  issued  to  the  vendors  in  satisfaction  of 
the  purchase  price,  the  shires  accruing  to  this  Company  being  6,250.  None  of 
these  shares  have  been  disposed  of,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  accounts. 

RAND  EXPLORING  SYNDICATE,  LIMITED.— FERREIRA  DEEP  LEVEL. 

The  interest  which  the  Company  acquired  upon  its  flotation  in  the  property 
now  vested  in  this  Syndicate  amounted  to  five-twelfths,  subject  to  certain 
deductions  in  consequence  of  contracts  which  had  been  enteral  into,  and  the 
exact  interest  now  held  is  equivalent  to  something  like  53  claims,  the  whole 
block  being  142  claims. 

Development  operations  have  now  been  commenced  upon  this  property,  after 
an  unavoidable  delay  owing  to  litigation  in  reference  to  the  title  to  the  property. 
As  is  well  known,  the  title  of  the  Rand  Exploring  Syndicate  has  been  successfully 
defended  in  every  case,  only  one  case,  referring  to  a  very  small  area  (some  four 
claims  in  extent),  remaining  to  be  disposed  of. 

The  operations  upon  the  property  commenced  are  the  sinking  of  two  main 
shafts  and  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings  and  plant  in  connection  there- 
with. 

The  value  of  the  Company's  holding  in  this  property  is  a  very  considerable 
one  indeed,  as  a  careful  examination  of  th;  reports  of  the  Ferreira  (the  principal 
outcrop  Company  in  the  neighbourhood)  will  clearly  show. 

PLAN. 

With  this  report  is  issued  a  plan  showing  the  situation  and  extent  of  the 
various  properties  owned  by  the  Company,  or  in  which  it  is  interested. 

Your  Directors  have  to  record  with  the  deepest  regret  the  lamentable  and 
uoexpectel  death  of  the  late  Mr.  B.  I,  Barnato,  one  of  the  founders  and  a  per- 
manent Director  of  the  Company. 

H.  M.  NOBLE,  Director, 
For  Johannesburg  Consolidated  Investment 
Company,  Limited,  Secretaries. 

Johannesburg  :  September  28, 1897. 


BALANCE    SHEET,    AUGUST    31,  1897. 


CAPITAL  AND  LIABILITIES. 

To  Capital  Account — 

1,250,000  Shares  of  £1  each    £1,250,000   0  0 

147  500  Shares  of  £1  each  in  reserve  ...         147,500   0  0 


-£1,102,500  0  0 


1,102,500 

„  Share  Premium  Account- 
Profit  on  7,500  Reserve  Shares  sold   

„  Sundry  Creditors- 
Subsidiary  Companies  for  Working  Capital.  Advances,  <fcc.  135,231  17 

„  De  Nationale  Bank,  Limited    '   173,960  19 


11,251  0  0 


£1,422,993  16  3 


PROPERTY  AND  ASSETS. 
By  Claims  and  Water  Rights  — 

1,554  Mining  Claims  and  three  Water  Rights   

„  Orkney  Estate— 

Portion  of  Farm  Witkop,  District  of  Potchefstroom,  in 
extent  1,600  acres,  including  Mynpacht  460  acres  ... 
„  Shares— 

325,000  Chimes  Mines,  Limited,  Shares  of  £1  each 
115,957  Consolidated  Main  Reef  Mines  and  EstateA 

Limited,  Shares  of  £1  each 
6,250  Delagoa  Bay  Lands  Syndicate,  Limited,  Shares 

of  £1  each 

38,920  Jumpers  Deep,  Limited,  Shares  of  £1  each 
6,267  Leeuwpoort  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited,  V 
Shares  of  £1  each  | 
67-337  Lindum  Gold  Mines,  Limited,  Shares  of  £1  each 
64,890  Normandy    Exploration    Company,  Limited,  I 

Shares  of  £1  each 
125,000  Rand  Central  Gold  Mines,  Limited,  Shares  of  £1/ 
each 

„  Office  Furniture,  &c.   

Sundry  Debtors  ..'  

„  Petty  Cash   

,,  Profit  and  Loss  Account  Balance   


£930,100  8  9 


16,785  1  0 


444,252  0  6 


118  0 

1,932  13 
5  17 
29,799  15 


£1,422,993  16  3 


S.  B.  JOEL,  Chairman. 

THE  JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  Secretaries, 

t  y.        k       c    *     i         ,»„,  per  H.  M.  NOBLE. 

Johannesburg,  September  27,  1897. 

We  hereby  certify  we  have  examined  the  books  and  vouchers  of  the  Barnato  Consolidated  Mines,  Limited,  and  that  the  above  Balance  Sheet  is  a  true  and 
correct  statement  of  the  position  of  the  Company  at  August  31, 1897.  We  have  also  verified  the  securities. 

JOHN  MOON,  F.S.A.A.,  Eng.,  )  .... 
J.  P.  O'REILLY,  }  Auditors. 


Johannesburg,  September  27, 1897. 


PROFIT    AND    LOSS    ACCOUNT    FOR    PERIOD    FROM  JULY  26, 

1895,    TO    AUGUST    31,  1897. 


Dr. 

To  Directors'  Fees  

„  General  Expenses   

„  Stationery,  Printing,  and  Advertising   

„  Legal  Expenses   

„  Preliminary  Expenses   

.,,  London  and  Paris  Office  Expenses  

„  Management,  Consulting   Engineer,  and  Sur- 
veyors' Charges   

„  Interest  ,   

„  Cost  of  Options  and  prospecting  Operations 


£3,222  12  0 
675  11  6 

2,025  18  11 
436  19  6 
220  11  8 

1,166  12  10 


8,637  19 
9,530  8 


£25,916  14 
14,193  17 


£40,110  11  9 


By  Profit  on  Shares  Sold 
„  Balance  ... 


£40,110  11  9 


Examined  and  found  correct, 

S.  B.  JOEL,  Chairman.  ^    JNO.  MOON,       )   .  ... 

JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  Secretaries.  J.  P,  O'REILLY,  {  Audltor> 

Per  H.  M.  NOBLE, 

Johannesburg,  September  27,  1897. 
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MESSRS.  BELL'S  PUBLICAT.ONS. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Illustrated  Christmas  List  post  free. 

2  vols,  imperial  8vo.  50J.  net. 

A  HISTORY  OF  RENAISSANCE  ARCHI- 

TEXTURE  IN  ENGLAND,  a.d.  1500-1800.  By  Reginald  Blomfield, 
M.A.,  Author  of  "The  Formal  Garden  in  England."  With  150  Illustrations 
from  Drawings  by  the  Author,  and  90  Plates  from  Photographs  and  old  Prints 

and  Drawing-1. 

"Two  handsome  and  lavishly  illustrated  volumes  .  .  .  Mr.  Blomfield  writes  well 
and  with  admirable  lucidity,  and  has  acquitted  himself  of  a  great  task,  spread  over 
a  wide  field,  with  good  judgment  and  an  educated  taste." — Standard. 

"  Mr.  Blomfielo's  book  is  the  most  thorough  and  scholarly  contr.bution  to  the 
literature  of  English  architecture  which  we  remember  for  many  years." — 

Daily  Chronicle. 

Imperial  Svo.  25s.  net. 

WILLIAM  MORRIS :  his  Art,  his  Writings, 

and  his  Public  Life.  By  Aymer  VallaNCE,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  60  Illus- 
trations, including  a  Coloured  Plate  and  Portrait. 

"This  is,  as  it  ought  to  he,  a  beautiful  book.  It  is  printed  in  a  simple  and 
beautiful  type,  and  illustrated  by  plates  of  Morris's  designs  or  finished  results  in 
nearly  all  'he  a'ts  of  which  he  was  a  master.  It  contains  a  reproduction  of  a  good 
photograph,  and  a  complete  list  of  everything  that  Morris  wrote.  It  is  a  book  which 
for  its  substance  should  be  read  by  every  true  workman,  that  is  to  say  by  every  one 
who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  feel  any  genuine  pleasure  or  enthusiasm  in  his 
work." — D'i  'ly  Chronicle. 

Small  colombier  8vo.  25X.  net. 

THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH:  his  Life  and 

Works.  By  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell  (N.  D'Anvers).  With  58  Illustrations  in 
Photogravure  and  Half-tone.    Binding  by  Oleeson  White. 

Demy  410.  21J.  net.    Edition  limited  to  2S0  copies,  250  of  which  are  for  sale. 

LATER    RELIQUES   OF   OLD  LONDON. 

Being  further  Studies  of  Old  Buildings  in  course  of  demolition,  or  likely  to 
disappear  shortly.  Drawn  in  Lithography  by  T.  R.  Way.  With  an  Introduction 
and  Description  by  H.  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A.  [Xext  week. 

Large  post  8vo.  6s. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  HEROINES.  Character- 

istics  of  Women.  By  Mrs.  Jameson.  Illustrated  with  25  Collotype  Repro- 
ductions of  Portraits  of  Celebrated  Actresses  in  the  various  Characters,  and 
Photogravure  Frontispiece,  Miss  Ellen  Terry  as  Lady  Macbeth,  by  John 
Sargent,  R.A. 

"  Altogether,  a  work  which  the  lover  of  '  the  Bard  '  will  hasten  to  place  upon  his 
shelves. " — Globe. 

"  It  makes  a  charming  volume,  and  a  pictorial  record  as  well." — Daily  Telegraph 

The  Endymion  Series. 
POEMS  BY  JOHN  KEATS.    Illustrated  and 

Decorated  by  Robert  Anning  Bell.     With  an  Introduction  by  Professor 
Walter  Raleigh.  M.A.    Post  8vo.  is.  6d. 
Also  a  limited  Edition  on  Japanese  Vellum,  2ts.  net. 
"For  the  dawings  we  have  nothing  but  praise." — Globe. 

'*  Elegantly  printed  and  bound,  this  edition  of  Keats  is  altogether  a  most 
desirable  book."— Daily  Mail. 

"Such  an  edition  of  Keats  as  this  will  be  a  joy  for  ever." — Birmingham  Gaictie. 

POEMS  BY  ROBERT  BROWNING.  Illus- 

trated  and  Decoratsd  by  BvAM  Shaw.  With  an  Introduction  by  Richard 
Garnett,  LL.D.,  C.B.    Post  8vo.  ys.  6d. 

Also  a  limited  Edition  on  Japanese  Vellum,  21s.  net. 


The  Connoisseur  Series. 

NEW  VOLUMES.    Demy  8vo. 

BRITISH  HISTORICAL  PORTRAITS.  Some 

Notes  on   the    Painted    Portraits  of  Celebrated    Characters.      By   H.  B. 

Wheatley.     With  71  Illustrations  taken  direct  from  the  Originals  at  the 

National  Portrait  Gallery  and  elsewhere.  10s.  6d.  net. 
"A  veiy  conscientious,  comprehensive,  and  valuable  book  is  Mr.  H.  B. 
Wheatley's  'Historical  Portraits.*  His  handsome  volume  is,  mnreove-,  richly 
illustrated  with  many  interesting  portraits,  excellently  reproduced,  which  no  one  can 
fail  to  appreciate.  As  a  contribution  towards  a  study  of  what  is  undoubtedly  an 
important  branch  of  our  national  history  Mr.  Wheatley's  painstaking  and  intelligent 
work  is  worthy  of  all  commendation.' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

PORTRAIT  MINIATURES,  from  the  Time  of 

Holbein  (1631)  to  that  of  Sir  William  Ross  (i85o).  A  Handbook  for  Collectors. 
By  G.  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D.,  Author  of  "John  Russell,  R.A.,"  "Richard 
Cosway,  R.A.,"  &c.    With  191  Illustrations.    11s.  6d.  net. 


The  Ex-Libris  Series. 

NEW  VOLUME. 

DECORATIVE  HERALDRY.    By  G.  W.  Eve. 

With  188  Illustrations,  including  four  in  Colour  and  one  Copperplate,  imperial 
i6mo.,  10s.  6d.  net.  


Crown  8vo.  js.  6a1.  net. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  HAMPTON  COURT. 

By  Ernest  Law,  B.A.    With  105  Illustrations. 


Pott  8vo.  3s. 

THE  SILVER  CROSS.    A  Selection  of  Poems 

for  the  Sick  and  Suffering.  Edited  by  Helen  Douglas.  With  an  Introduction 
by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews.  Pott  8vo.,  printed  in  Red  and  Black  on 
antique  paper  at  the  Chiswick  Press. 


LONDON  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS, 


STANDARD  WORKS. 

Complete  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  CRITICAL  DIC 

TIONARY  OF  PAINTERS  AND  ENGRAVERS.  With  a  L:st  of  Ciphers, 
Monograms,  and  Marks.  By  Michael  Bryan.  Imperial  8vo.  New  Edition, 
thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged,  by  R.  E.  Graves,  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  Walter  Armstrong,  B.A.    2  vol;,  imperial  8vo.  buckram.  3'.  3s. 

SLANG,  JARGON,  AND  CANT:  a  Dictionary 

of"  Unconventional  Phraseology,  comprising  English.  American,  Colonial, 
Tinkers',  Yiddish,  Pidgin,  and  Anglo-Indian  SUng.  With  Philological  Notes 
and  Illustra'ive  Q  lotar on*.  Camp  led  and  Edited  by  Professor  Albert 
Uarrere.  R.M.A.,  Woolwich,  and  Ch  arles  G.  Leland,  M.A.,  Hon.  F.R.S.L., 
Author  of  "  The  English  Gipsies  and  their  Languag-,"  &C-,  "  Hans  Breitmann," 
&c.    2  vols,  post  Bvj.  15*. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY.  Containing 

concise  Notices  (upwards  of  15,000)  of  Eminent  Persons  of  All  Ages  and 
Countries,  and  more  particularly  of  Distinguished  Natives  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  By  Thompson  Cooper,  F.S.A.  .With  a  Supplement  bringing  the 
work  down  to  1883.    2  vols,  post  Bvo.  ?s.  each. 

SYNONYMS  DISCRIMINATED :  a  Dictionary 

of  Synonymous  Words  in  the  English  Language,  showing  th*»  accurate  significa- 
tion of  words  of  similar  meaning.  By  Ven.  C.  J.  Smith,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of 
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NOTES. 

THE  military  operations  in  the  Afridi  country  seem 
likely  to  be  prolonged.  Sir  William  Lockhart  is 
surveying,  exploring,  skirmishing,  and,  no  doubt,  collect- 
ing much  interesting  information  for  the  Quarter- 
master-General's Department ;  but  are  we  any  nearer 
a  settlement  of  our  quarrel  with  the  Afridis  ?  Every 
one  would  like  to  know,  for  example,  the  nature  of  the 
settlement  to  be  made  for  holding  the  Khaibar  Pass  in 
future.  Who  is  holding  the  Pass  at  present?  Is  it 
closed  altogether  for  traffic?  Information,  indeed,  is 
much  wanted  as  to  the  precise  state  of  affairs,  not  only 
in  and  about  the  Khaibar,  but  all  along  the  frontier.  If 
the  Tochi  Pass  is  secure,  for  example,  cannot  our 
troops  be  withdrawn  ?  Is  the  Swat  country  friendly  ? 
Are  we  to  witness,  as  the  last  act  of  the  drama,  an 
expedition  against  the  Bonerwals,  who  are  reported  in 
telegrams  from  India  to  have  joined  the  Swat  tribesmen 
in  August,  and  to  have  escaped  with  immunity  the 
consequences  of  their  action  ?  On  all  this  we  are  still 
in  a  state  of  entire  darkness  ;  which  keeps  us  wondering 
what  we  have  to  show  for  four  months'  fighting  and 
three  millions  or  so  of  expenditure. 

The  tribes  we  are  told  are  successively  submitting 
and  accepting  the  terms  offered  them  ;  yet  our  troops 
do  not  seem  to  be  withdrawing  from  the  frontier, 
expenditure  on  a  war-scale  continues,  and  nothing  like 
a  real  settlement  is  reported  to  have  been  anywhere 
effected.  Possibly  this  is  all  we  are  to  expect  at 
present.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  said,  the 
other  day,  that  if  the  tribes  acknowledge  our  supremacy 
we  need  not  for  the  moment  pursue  our  little  differences 
any  further  ;  very  good,  but  if  our  supremacy  has  been 
acknowledged,  has  the  time  not  come  to  recall  the 
greater  part  of  the  army  collected  beyond  the  frontier? 
It  has  been  a  costly  process,  some  will  think,  for  obtain- 
ing a  barren  acknowledgment  of  supremacy.  But  as  this 
satisfies  the  Government  it  is  reasonable  to  express  a  hope 
that,  the  desired  and  glorious  end  having  been  attained, 
the  frontier  may  be  recrossed  by  our  troops,  and  that 
there  may  be,  if  possible,  an  end  to  the  whole  matter. 
If  the  tribes,  as  an  Eton  boy  would  say,  have  "  taken  a 
licking,"  can  we  not  go  our  way  and  leave  them  ? 

There  is  another  point  on  which  information  is  very 
urgently  required.  Somehow  or  other,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  telegrams  from  India  have  created  a  very 
general  and  a  very  painful  impression  that  the  stiffening 
of  the  forces  on  this  occasion  was  not  supplied  by  the 
customary  material.  There  is  a  very  disagreeable  idea 
going  about  which  should  be  corrected  if,  as  we  trust 
and  believe,  it  is  erroneous,  that  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions the  British  regiments  have  come  out  of  the 
scrimmage  less  creditably  than  the  Sikhs  and  the 
Ghurkas.  This  is  a  matter  of  the  very  greatest 
importance.  If  true,  its  effect  upon  the  native  element 
in  our  army  will  be  extremely  grave  ;  if  untrue,  the 


sooner  the  public  knows  what  the  facts  are  the  better. 
Among  other  questionable  acts  of  Lord  Roberts,  while 
Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  was  this,  that  he  consti- 
tuted the  native  regiments  of  men  of  one  race,  all  of 
them  natives  of  the  same  province,  and  he  stationed  them 
within  the  limits  of  their  own  part  of  the  country.  Thus 
we  have  now  the  Sikh  army  in  the  Punjaub,  the 
Hindustani  army  in  Hindustan,  and  so  on.  We  have 
seen  what  a  Hindustani  army  can  do  in  the  way  of 
rebellion,  when  it  is  in  its  own  part  of  the  country  and 
believes  itself  to  be  superior  to  the  British  forces  in  its 
neighbourhood.  Supposing  the  Sikhs  were  to  take  it 
into  their  heads  that  they  are  a  match,  or  more  than  a 
match,  for  British  troops  employed  to  keep  a  check 
uponthem  in  the  Punjaub  ?  The  Sikh  army  is  now 
massed  together  in  the  Punjaub,  thanks  to  their  late 
Commander-in-Chief ;  and  if  they  get  "swelled  heads" 
they  may  yet  raise  such  a  tempest  as  we  have  never 
seen  in  the  annals  of  our  rule  in  India. 

In  our  last  week's  issue  there  appeared  a  letter  from 
Monsieur  J.  McNeill  Whistler  criticising  our  contributor 
Mr.  Max  Beerbohm.  The  letter  was  in  M.  Whistler's 
best  butterfly  style  ;  it  fluttered  gaily,  poised  itself 
delicately  for  a  moment  on  a  slip  in  French  or  a 
somewhat  unusual  English  word,  and  then  flitted  away. 
We  will  not  imitate  M.  Whistler's  manner  ;  the  airiness 
of  the  youthful  irresponsible  beau  is  antiquated  now  ; 
the  white  plume  that  used  to  stand  out  so  bravely 
against  the  dark  locks  is  now  almost  indistinguish- 
able, the  boyish  impertinences  even  have  lost  their 
charm  as  do  the  girlish  gigglings  of  a  maiden  aunt  ; 
but  "it  intrigues  us  vastly,"  if  we  may  imitate  without 
understanding  M.  Whistler's  English,  we  are,  in  other 
words,  curious  to  know  why  M.  Whistler  should  parry 
thrusts  that  do  not,  he  avers,  go  near  his  skin  ? 

A  fortnight  ago  we  referred  to  the  fatal  influence  upon 
British  trade  of  the  Shipping  Ring  and  its  preferential 
rates  in  favour  of  our  foreign  rivals.  The  story  of  the 
Shipping  Ring,  as  told  by  the  "Daily  Mail,"  is  to  be 
counted  as  one  of  the  most  disgracefully  unpatriotic  in 
the  history  of  the  English  carrying  industry,  but  now 
Mr.  Clem  Edwards  in  his  book  on  "  Railway  Nationali- 
sation "  has  revealed  another  story  that  is  quite  as  dis- 
graceful with  regard  to  English  railway  companies. 
Here  are  some  of  the  facts  which  show  how  English 
industries  are  handicapped  in  their  struggle  against 
foreign  competition  by  English  railways.  British  linen  is 
charged  £1  ijs.  6d.  per  ton  from  Liverpool  to  London; 
foreign  linen  is  only  charged  £1  $s.  per  ton.  Sugar 
from  Hamburg  via  Hull  to  Manchester  is  charged 
15.9.  3d.  per  ton;  English  sugar  from  Hull  to  Man- 
chester is  charged  15s.  rod.  per  ton.  Home-made 
sugar  from  London  to  Sherburne,  a  distance  of  118 
miles,  pays  37^.  6d.  per  ton  ;  sugar  from  Paris  to 
London,  a  distance  of  340  miles,  pays  only  305.  per  ton. 
British  glass  from  London  to  Bristol  costs  35J.  per  ton  ; 
foreign  glass  is  only  charged  20.?.    The  rates  for  the 
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carriage  of  home  timber  are  100  per  cent,  higher  than 
those  on  foreign  timber.  Foreign  pianos  are  carried 
from  Liverpool  to  London  for  25.V.  per  ton  ;  English 
pianos  are  charged  70s.  Instances  could  be  multiplied 
indefinitely  through  every  class  of  goods,  and  it  really 
looks  as  if  British  railway  companies  were  a  gigantic 
association  for  the  extinction  of  British  trade. 

But  this  is  not  all.  When  the  charges  of  British 
railways  are  compared  with  the  rates  in  countries  like 
Germany  and  Belgium  where  the  railways  are  owned  by 
the  State,  the  comparison  is  all  to  the  advantage  of  the 
latter.  Belgium  can  send  its  iron  100  miles  by  rail  to 
Antwerp  and  thence  by  sea  to  London  for  considerable 
less  than  is  charged  by  railway  from  Staffordshire  to 
London.  Finished  iron  and  steel  are  transported  on 
the  Belgian  railways  at  an  average  rate  of  •51^.  per  ton 
per  mile  ;  in  England  the  rate  varies  from  id.  to  \\d. 
per  ton  per  mile.  So  also  in  Germany  railway  rates  are 
considerable  lower  than  in  England.  How  the  evil  is  to 
be  remedied  so  long  as  the  railway  companies  possess 
their  preponderating  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons 
it  is  difficult  to  discover.  Railway  nationalisation  is  at 
present  an  impossible  remedy,  but  surely  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  have  not  yet  exhausted  all  possible 
means  of  forcing  the  matter  upon  the  attention  of  the 
public.  By  their  shrewd  policy  of  buying  up  and  con- 
trolling all  the  canals  of  the  kingdom,  the  railway  com- 
panies have  secured  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  internal 
carrying  trade ;  the  Shipping  Ring  is  on  the  way  to  secure 
a  monopoly  of  the  main  portion  of  our  sea-borne  com- 
merce. It  is  imperative  that  Parliament  should 
intervene  to  prevent  private  greed  from  bringing 
disaster  upon  the  whole  nation. 

The  fitness  of  the  Millbank  hollow,  as  the  site  for 
a  gallery  easy  of  access  to  the  public,  and  capable, 
above  all  things,  of  giving  dry  preservation  to  its 
contents,  was  beautifully  exemplified  in  the  past  week. 
The  pit  in  which  the  foundations  of  the  Tate  Gallery 
have  been  sunk  was  turned  into  a  tidal-basin  on 
Monday  last ;  and  the  river,  having  found  for  itself  a 
nest  in  the  heart  of  that  wilderness,  showed  every  sign 
of  having  come  to  stay.  Could  it,  we  wonder,  have 
been  careful  foresight  in  view  of  such  casual  inunda- 
tions which  caused  the  Director,  with  so  much 
space  at  his  disposal,  deliberately  to  "  sky "  Cecil 
Lawson's  "August  Moon,"  one  of  th£  most  beautiful 
and  important  works  in  the  whole  collection  ?  There, 
at  all  events,  it  hangs  high  and  dry,  out  of  reach  of  any 
tide  that  has  yet  been  recorded.  But  the  Director 
should  make  haste  to  hoist  into  equal  safety  the  score 
and  a  half  other  beautiful  works  which  the  gallery 
chances  to  possess.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  see  Millais' 
"  Ophelia  "  floating  away  on  a  stream  of  Thames  mud 
from  the  hands  of  its  official  caretakers. 

Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  are  notoriously  cautious 
and  even  cheeseparing  in  their  views  on  national  finance, 
and  it  was  as  an  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that 
Sir  William  Harcourt  spoke  at  Kirkcaldy  last  week. 
He  professed  to  be  aghast  at  the  increase  in  our 
national  expenditure  from  ^"6i,oco,ooo  in  1870  to 
^88,000,000  in  1897.  But  he  forgot  to  mention  also 
that  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
quarter  of  a  century  has  increased  by  one-fifth,  that 
2,600,000  square  miles  of  territory  have  been  added  to 
the  Empire,  and  that  our  foreign  trade  has  grown 
enormously  in  extent.  Nineteen  millions,  the  amount 
of  the  increase  in  our  naval  and  military  expenditure 
since  1870,  is  scarcely  too  much  to  provide  for  our 
increased  responsibilities  on  sea  and  on  land.  But 
since  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  all  for  economy,  why  did 
he  not  say  more  about  the  reform  of  the  War  Office  and 
of  our  military  system  ? 

In  his  speech  at  the  Royal  Society's  dinner  on 
Tuesday,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  excelled  himself  in 
platitude.  Politicians  in  this  country,  he  said,  are 
rarely  men  of  science,  and  scientific  investigation  has 
had  to  make  its  own  way  without  much  help  from 
the  State.  Both  statements  are  equally  incontrovertible 
and  equally  trite.  The  State  has  even  done  little  of 
importance  to  assist  in  the  dissemination  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  its  application  to  the  arts.  The  Duke 
of  Devonshire's  vague  references  to   the   scheme  of 


secondary  education  which  the  Government  is  incu- 
bating hold  out  little  hope  for  the  future.  We  are 
evidently  as  far  off  as  ever  from  a  practicable  scheme,  in 
spite  of  Royal  Commissions  and  innumerable  tentative 
Bills.  In  the  meantime  Germany,  with  her  admirable 
ystem  of  secondary  and  technical  education,  is  gaining 
on  us  in  the  race  for  industrial  supremacy. 

The  Emperor  William  had  a  surprise  in  store  for  his 
faithful  Commons,  not  to  speak  of  his  Ministers,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Reichstag  on  Tuesday.  After  the  usual 
commonplaces  of  the  written  speech,  edited  by  Prince 
Hohenlohe,  the  War-Lord,  speaking  in  a  loud  voice  and 
"with  his  eagle-crested  helmet  on  his  head,"  began  to 
talk  "in  the  face  of  Almighty  God"  about  the  main- 
tenance of  the  empire  abroad,  winding  up  by  calling 
upon  all  present,  "  with  hearts  full  of  emotion  and  with 
moist  eyes,"  to  stand  by  him  in  some  holy  cause,  which 
he  did  not  further  particularise,  except  by  saying  that 
he  had  not  hesitated  to  stake  his  only  brother  in  it 
This  may  mean  the  increase  of  the  navy  in  general,  or 
the  seizure  of  Kiao-Chiao  in  particular.  The  unfortunate 
missionaries  were  quite  overlooked  by  the  Emperor, 
although  they  had  been  duly  mentioned  in  the  written 
speech.  The  reference  to  Prince  Henry  .shows,  at  any 
rate,  a  Christian  and  forgiving  spirit,  for  that  lively 
young  sailor  has  never  hesitated  to  express,  in  vigorous 
language,  his  opinion  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  his 
elder  brother,  a  freedom  of  speech  which  not  long 
ago  brought  down  on  him  a  decree  of  banishment  from 
the  sunshine  of  the  Imperial  countenance. 

Wherever  two  or  three  were  gathered  together  in 
Germany  last  week  in  obvious  enjoyment  of  a  joke,  it 
was  safe  to  conclude  that  they  had  got  a  surreptitious 
copy  of  the  suppressed  number  of  "  Kladderadatsch," 
with  Brandt's  cartoon  illustrative  of  the  effects  of  the 
Emperor's  last  army  speech  on  the  great  soldiers  of  the 
past.  The  German  "  Punch  "  represented  Alexander, 
Leonidas,  and  Napoleon  in  the  nether  regions  having  a 
laugh  over  a  copy  of  the  "  National  Zeitung  "  containing 
the  wonderful  declaration  that  only  a  good  Christian 
could  be  a  brave  soldier  or  could  fulfil  his  duties  to  his 
king.  The  Devil  enjoys  the  fun  as  well  as  his  guests, 
and  in  the  background  "  der  alte  Fritz  "  is  hobbling  up 
with  a  look  in  his  eye  that  bodes  no  good  to  his  babbling 
Imperial  successor  if  he  ever  comes  within  reach  of  the 
terrible  crutch.  "  Kladderadatsch  "  has  been  very  bold 
lately,  but  this  was  too  much,  and  so  for  a  couple  of 
days  the  police  were  out  in  swarms,  seizing  all  visible 
copies  of  the  offending  sheet  in  cafes  and  reading  rooms. 
Bismarck  in  his  fighting  days  often  seized  whole 
editions  of  newspapers,  but  then  he  was  respected  and 
feared  by  nine-tenths  of  the  nation.  What  is  the  use  of 
seizing  comic  papers  when  nine-tenths  of  the  nation  is 
laughing  at  you  already  ? 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  anxiety  of  the  Radicals  to 
convince  the  country  that  the  proposal  for  an  Imperial 
Zollverein  has  been  still-born,  the  chances  of  its  adoption 
are  greater  than  some  of  its  advocates  have  dared  to 
hope.  Lord  Rosebery  has  denounced  it  as  impracti- 
cable, or,  if  not  impracticable,  as  undesirable  ;  Sir 
William  Harcourt  regards  it  as  "nonsense,"  and  both 
he  and  Lord  Farrer  would  have  us  believe  that  it  was 
killed  at  the  Colonial  Conference  held  this  year.  _  But 
if  it  is  dead  why  inaugurate  a  campaign  against  it,  as 
Lord  Farrer  suggested  at  the  Cobden  Club  on  Tuesday? 
The  truth  of  course  is,  as  any  one — even  a  member  of 
the  Cobden  Club — may  learn  for  himself  from  the 
official  records,  that  the  Colonial  Conference  took  a  very- 
important  first  step  towards  a  Zollverein.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain agreed  to  denounce  the  ■  treaties  with  which 
Lord  Ripon  said  it  would  be  the  height  of  unwisdom 
to  interfere,  and  the  Colonial  Premiers  undertook  to 
confer  with  their  colleagues  with  a  view  to  proposals 
for  giving  the  goods  of  the  mother  country  pre- 
ference in  the  Colonial  markets.  There  was  no 
failure  here  ;  no  scotching  of  the  economic  serpent  of 
the  Farrerite  imagination.  If  nothing  has  been  done 
immediately  by  the  Colonies,  the  explanation  is  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  move  until  June,  1898,  when  the 
Belgian  and  German  Treaties  expire.  Some  day,  when 
a  British  Commercial  League  such  as  was  advocated 
ten  years  ago  by  Lord  Rosebery  exists,  the  Radicals  will 
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doubtless  claim  credit  for  having-  brought  it  about,  just 
as  they  now  claim  credit  for  the  greatness  of  the 
Empire. 

The  document  signed  by  the  experts  representing 
England,  Canada,  and  the  United  States  in  reference  to 
the  fur-seals  of  the  Behring  Sea  ought  to  help  to  settle 
a  tedious  and  irritating  controversy  ;  for  now  the  three 
sides  have  agreed  upon  the  essential  facts.  The  full 
text  of  the  document  has  not  yet  been  published,  but 
beyond  all  doubt  the  three  parties  concerned  agree  that 
the  Canadian  sealers  have  faithfully  obeyed  the  existing 
regulations,  that  nevertheless  the  seal  herd  is  becoming 
smaller,  that  pelagic  sealing  is  responsible  for  the  de- 
crease, and  that  therefore  the  regulations  of  the  Paris 
Award  are  insufficient  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  instituted. 

Lord  Pirbright,  better  known  as  Baron  Henry  de 
Worms,  does  good  service  by  calling  attention,  in  the 
new  number  of  the  "  National  Review,"  to  the  situation 
in  regard  to  the  Sugar  Bounties  and  the  West  Indies. 
There  is  nothing  told  that  those  who  have  followed  the 
subject  did  not  know  before,  but  the  bulk  of  our  people, 
and  we  may  add,  of  their  representatives,  are  so 
shockingly  ignorant  on  this  serious  question  that  a  re- 
capitulation of  the  facts  by  one  who,  as  the  Minister 
responsible  for  the  negotiations  of  1888-1889,  is 
naturally  acquainted  with  all  the  details  published  and 
unpublished,  can  do  nothing  but  good.  From  the  con- 
troversial point  of  view  the  most  important  fact  brought 
to  light  is  that  in  1864  a  treaty,  recognising  the  prin- 
ciple of  countervailing  duties,  was  negotiated  and 
signed  by  the  Free  Trade  Ministry  of  Earl  Russell  and 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  latter  afterwards  defending  this 
provisional  agreement  as  one  "tending  to  equal  trade." 
We  hope  this  will  not  be  forgotten  when  next  Lord 
Farrer  and  the  Cobden  Club  try  to  raise  the  Free  Trade 
bogey  as  a  means  of  preventing  an  act  of  simple  justice 
to  our  Colonies. 

Lord  Farrer  and  the  Cobden  Club  had  their  annual 
general  meeting  on  Tuesday,  and  seem  to  have  enjoyed 
themselves  hugely.  The  meeting,  we  are  informed, 
consisted  chiefly  of  Lord  Farrer,  Mr.  Gowing,  a  gentle- 
man from  Sweden,  half-a-dozen  reporters,  and  numerous 
letters  of  apology,  and  those  present  and  absent  were 
adjured  to  "  show  their  teeth  at  once,"  in  view  of  the 
many  dangers  threatening  the  cause.  In  spite  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  admission  that  countervailing  duties  "  tend 
to  equal  trade,"  Lord  Farrer  declared  that  they  were 
"worse  than  the  sugar  bounties,"  which,  he  admitted, 
were  "  an  abomination."  This  puzzles  us,  for  we  have 
often  listened  to  Lord  Farrer  expounding  at  length  that 
if  foreign  nations  were  "  foolish  enough"  to  grant  the 
bounties,  it  was  our  duty  rather  to  encourage  than  to 
discourage  them,  for  did  they  not  enable  the  "con- 
sumer "  to  get  his  sugar  and  his  jam  cheaper.  And  if, 
as  Lord  Farrer  maintains,  the  cheapest  must  always  be 
the  best,  how  comes  it  that  it  is  an  "  abomination  "  for 
us  to  get  cheap  sugar  or  cheap  jam  ?  It  looks  as  if 
Lord  Farrer  recognises  that  the  subject  is  getting  too 
complicated  for  him,  for  the  most  earnest  passage  in  his 
speech  was  an  appeal  to  "  some  of  the  younger  men  "  to 
come  forward  and  take  up  the  work  of  the  club.  But 
the  young  men,  and  most  of  the  old,  contented  themselves 
with  letters  of  apology. 

Miss  Mary  Kingsley  —  whose  "Travels  in  West 
Africa"  has  achieved  a  success  only  surpassed  among 
recent  works  of  travel  by  Stanley's  "  Darkest  Africa" 
and  Nansen's  "Farthest  North" — has  now  undertaken 
a  more  dangerous  task  than  a  visit  to  the  Fans.  Her 
protests  against  the  wildly  exaggerated  statements  as 
to  the  evils  of  the  West  African  liquor  traffic  show  a 
courage  that  borders  on  the  desperate.  The  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  to  the  West  Coast  negroes  is 
admitted  by  every  one  to  be  an  objectionable  business, 
which  ought  to  be  stopped  as  soon  as  the  natives 
can  be  prevented  drinking  the  even  more  poisonous 
beverages  they  make  themselves.  Meanwhile  the  trade 
has  done  good  in  supplying  the  main  part  of  the 
revenues  by  which  the  administration  of  the  country  is 
possible.  If  the  natives  had  all  been  good  teetotalers 
before  the  advent  of  the  whites  the  liquor  trade  would 


deserve  the  severest  condemnations  passed  upon  it. 
But  as  since  time  immemorial  every  tribe  has  brewed 
its  own  tipple,  European  administrators  have  simply 
been  turning  an  ingrained  evil  habit  to  a  good  end. 

The  most  influential  and  widely  representative  depu- 
tation ever  assembled  in  Ireland  waited  on  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour  at  the  Castle  this  week  to  urge  on  the  Govern- 
ment the  necessity  for  proceeding  without  delay  with 
the  Bill  for  creating  a  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Industries.  As  was  expected,  they  got  no  immediate 
comfort,  for  the  Chief  Secretary  could  only  say  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  prospect  of  being  able  to  pro- 
ceed with  two  important  Irish  Bills  in  one  session,  or  to 
find  more  money  in  a  year  when  the  Government  is  al- 
ready pledged  to  a  grant  of  over  ^700,000  a  year  to 
grease  the  the  wheels  of  the  new  County  Councils.  He 
was,  however,  emphatic  in  repudiating  the  suggestion 
of  some  foolish  people  that  the  grant  in  aid  of  Local  Gov- 
ernment was  to  be  taken  as  in  any  way  a  substitute  for  a 
Board  of  Agriculture.  The  Board  remains  a  definite 
pledge  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  future,  and  as  Mr.  Balfour  is 
now  carrying  out  a  reduction  of  the  Irish  Royal  Constabu- 
lary which  will,  when  completed,  effect  a  saving  of  some 
half-million  per  annum,  one  may  safely  hazard  a  guess 
as  to  the  source  of  the  funds  for  the  new  Department 
when  it  is  established. 

We  fail  to  see  why  the  choice  of  the  Progressives 
for  the  chairmanship  of  the  London  School  Board 
should  have  fallen  on  a  titled  nonentity  like  Lord 
Reay.  He  is  a  Dutchman  holding  a  Dutch  peerage, 
and  was  only  naturalised  here  in  1877.  Lord  Reay  was 
Governor  of  Bombay  from  1885  to  1890  and  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  from  1894  to  1895,  facts 
which  explain  his  possession  of  the  G.  C.  I.  E.  and 
G. C.S.I.  But  we  are  puzzled  to  understand  how  he,  an 
English  subject  of  only  four  years'  standing,  had  earned 
by  the  year  1881  the  Peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom 
which  was  conferred  upon  him,  in  addition  to  the  Scottish 
Barony  and  Baronetcy  to  which  he  had  previously  suc- 
ceeded. We  pointed  out  quite  recently  that  his  lordship 
does  not  possess  a  coat  of  arms  to  place  beneath  his 
gilded  coronet. 

The  expressions  of  public  disapproval  of  the  Darling 
appointment  were  evidently  not  wasted  on  the  Govern- 
ment. No  doubt  they  sincerely  wish  to  remove  the 
bad  impression  made  by  that  political  job.  Firstly 
they  took  a  step  back  into  the  right  way  by  selecting 
for  the  judicial  bench  an  able  lawyer,  who  made  his 
profession  his  real- occupation.  They  have  now  "gone 
one  better  "  by  appointing  an  eminent  practising  bar- 
rister, who  is  also  well  known  to  be  a  Radical.  As  to 
Sir  Walter  Phillimore  proving  a  good  judge,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  obvious  man  for  a  place  does  not 
always  turn  out  to  be  the  best  man  ;  which  may  be  the 
excuse  for  appointments  improbable  on  any  theory  of 
claims  or  chances.  Such  appointments  may  sometimes 
show  the  greater  perspicacity  of  the  appointer.  Mr. 
Justice  Darling,  for  instance,  is  really  not  doing  badly 
so  far;  while  Mr.  Justice  Byrne,  whom  gods  and  men 
agreed  to  be  the  only  possible  successor  to  Sir  Joseph 
Chitty,  is  not  doing  well.    He  is  slow,  very  slow. 

Poor  Lord  Halsbury  according  to  some  people  can 
never  do  right.  His  latest  appointment — that  of  Sir 
Walter  Phillimore  to  be  a  judge  in  the  place  of  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Pollock — cannot  be  described  as  other  than 
exceptionally  good.  Sir  Walter  is  not  related  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  he  is  an  excellent  and  sound 
lawyer,  and  his  selection  is  in  no  degree  due  to  party  con- 
siderations. Sir  Walter  Phillimore  is  best  remembered 
as  Counsel  with  Sir  Francis  Jeune  for  the  defence  in  the 
celebrated  trial  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  Bishop 
was  cited  to  appear  at  Lambeth  Palace,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop on  entering  the  library  where  the  court  was  con- 
stituted opened  the  proceedings  with  the  remark  "Let  us 
pray."  Sir  Francis,  the  son  of  a  bishop,  dutifully  knelt 
down  in  a  manner  befitting  his  parentage.  Sir  Walter 
remained  erect,  and  when  his  fellow  counsel  shortly  after- 
wards rose  to  his  feet  said  to  him,  "  What  on  earth  did 
you  kneel  down  for  ?  We  are  here  to  protest  against  the 
illegality  of  the  whole  of  these  proceedings."  At  once 
came  the  reply,  "My  dear  fellow,  you  know  I  only 
prayed  without  prejudice." 
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THE   SOCIETY   TRAGEDY,    WITH  A 
MORAL. 

IN  the  High  Court,  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and 
a  Special  Jury,  the  last  act  of  a  tragedy,  involving 
the  happiness  of  several  lives,  was  on  Tuesday  brought  to 
a  conclusion.  It  was  Flaubert,  we  think,  who  first  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  art  of  the  novel  writer  or 
romance  writer  was  strictly  limited  to  the  probable, 
whereas  in  real  life  the  fantastic,  or  monstrously 
improbable,  was  of  daily  occurrence.  But,  in  this 
instance,  real  life,  while  dealing  with  the  fantastic  and 
improbable,  has  constructed  the  architectural  part  of 
the  story  according  to  the  canons  of  highest  art.  The 
incidents,  it  is  true,  are  weirdly  strange,  but  the 
characters  all  act  according  to  their  natures  and 
to  circumstances,  and  the  drama  deepens  from  hour 
to  hour  till  it  ends  in  crime  and  ruin. 

We  will  first  of  all  give  the  facts  as  they  came  out  in 
the  Law  Court — the  fifth  act  of  the  tragedy  as  it  were — 
and  then  briefly  describe  the  four  preceding  acts,  which 
were  not  submitted  to  the  Jury,  nor  commented  upon 
by  the  Chief  Justice.  In  the  case  Lewis  v.  Clay  the 
following  facts  were  brought  out  :  The  plaintiff  was 
Mr.  Samuel  Lewis,  of  Cork  Street  and  Grosvenor 
Square,  the  famous  money-lender.  The  defendant  was  a 
young  man,  Mr.  H.  Spender  Clay,  of  the  2nd  Life  Guards. 
The  plaintiff  sued  for  the  amount  of  two  promissory 
notes  for  £3, 1 13  15^.  and  £8,000  respectively,  which  had 
been  made  by  the  defendant  in  conjunction  with  Lord 
William  Nevill.  The  defendant's  story  was  that  when 
he  and  Lord  William  Nevill  were  staying  together  in  a 
house  at  Ascot  in  June,  1896,  "Lord  William  came 
into  his  bed-room  on  Sunday  the  21st,  whilst  he  (Mr. 
Clay)  was  washing  his  hands  before  lunch,  and  said,  '  I 
want  you  to  witness  a  deed.'  He  produced  a  roll  of 
either  cartridge-paper,  foolscap,  or  blotting-paper,  in 
which  there  were  four  holes  cut.  The  witness  asked 
him  what  it  was.  He  said  it  was  a  deed  relating  to 
some  money,  for  which  he  wanted  a  power  of  attorney, 
and  that  he  wanted  it  in  connexion  with  the  proceedings 
in  his  sister's  divorce  suit.  Then  Lord  William  signed 
his  name  twice  (he  believed),  and  the  witness  signed 
four  times.  The  witness  asked  to  see  the  document, 
but  Lord  William  said  he  would  rather  not,  having 
known  him  so  long  he  (Mr.  Clay)  could  trust  him. 
The  witness  had  no  suspicion  he  was  signing  a  pro- 
missory note,  or  any  document  creating  liability  on 
his  part.  Lord  William  then  took  the  document  away. 
The  witness  mentioned  the  matter  to  Mr.  Clive  Wilson." 

In  cross-examination  it  came  out  that  Mr.  Clay 
understood  he  was  witnessing  one  document  only, 
though  he  signed  four  times.  "  Mr.  Clay  trusted  it 
was  all  right,  though  there  were  four  of  his  signatures 
to  two  of  Lord  William's;  he  did  not  think  about  it." 
He  did  not  notice  that  the  paper  was  different  in  two 
cases  to  what  it  was  in  the  others.  But  even  this 
peculiarly  careless  young  gentleman  had  his  suspicions 
aroused  later."  On  2  December  he  received  a  telephonic 
message  from  Lord  William,  asking  to  see  him. 
The  witness  gave  him  an  appointment.  He  came  about 
a  quarter  past  four.  He  asked  him  to  witness  another 
document.  The  witness  asked  him  why  he  telephoned 
to  him  to  do  a  thing  that  any  clerk  could  do.  Lord 
William  said  it  would  save  a  £20  stamp  by  having  the 
same  person  to  witness  this  document  as  the  one  who 
witnessed  the  last.  He  further  told  him  that  the  docu- 
ment was  a  power  of  attorney  from  Mr.  H.  Norman, 
who  was  abroad,  and  wished  him  to  distribute  some 
money  in  charity.  The  witness  did  not  know  what  a 
power  of  attorney  was.  He  did  not  at  the  time  observe 
that  the  story  was  not  the  same  as  in  June.  But  this 
discrepancy  flashed  across  him  later  and  he  saw  Captain 
Peel  and  Lord  Kensington.  He  then  telephoned  for 
his  solicitor,  and  saw  him  at  5.30  p.m.  He  also  wrote 
to  Lord  William  Nevill,  and  Lord  William  Nevill 
replied  that  he  was  going  to  return  the  signatures. 
On  3  December  he  wrote  again,  referring  to  the  June 
document,  which  he  said  he  might  also  have  been 
deceived  about.  He  went  to  see  Lord  William  during 
that  day.  Lord  William  said,  '  Don't  look  at  me.  I 
have  a  confession  to  make  to  you.'  He  called  Lord 
William  a  swindler.  The  witness's  solicitor  having 
pressed  him  to  ask  further  about  the  June  documents, 


the  witness  wrote  asking  if  he  might  see  Lord  William 
again,  but  this  time  Lord  William  refused  to  see  him. 
On  4  December  he  again  saw  Lord  William,  who  then 
acknowledged  the  documents  were  bills,  but  said  they 
were  for  a  small  amount.  He  denied  that  Mr.  Lewis  had 
got  them.  On  Wednesday,  8  December,  he  told  witness 
the  total  amount  of  the  bills." 

The  story  thus  baldly  told  by  the  daily  papers,  is 
astonishing  enough  in  all  conscience  ;  but  the  elements 
of  unlikelihood  in  it  practically  precluded  the  possibility 
that  it  was  invented.  There  were  besides  some  slight 
corroborations  of  it.  In  fine,  the  jury  accepted  it  en 
bloc.  Still,  the  necessary  additions  must  be  made  to  it. 
First  of  all,  let  us  explain  that  the  documents  signed  by 
the  guileless  Mr.  Clay  were  the  two  promissory  notes 
and  two  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Samuel  Lewis  author- 
ising him  to  pay  the  sums  of  .£3,113  15^.  and  £8,000 
to  Lord  William  Nevill.  One  letter  covering  both 
promissory  notes  would  perhaps  have  sufficed  ;  but  the 
fact  shows  that  whoever  was  careless,  Mr.  Samuel  Lewis 
did  not  err  in  this  respect.  The  chief  corroboration 
that  Mr.  Clay's  story  received  was  the  fact  that  both  the 
letters  and  the  promissory  notes  bore  the  marks  of  pin- 
pricks. They  had  probably,  at  some  time  or  other, 
been  attached  to  blotting-paper  or  some  other  sort  of 
paper,  as  Mr.  Clay  alleged,  whilst  Mr.  Samuel  Lewis 
admitted  that  it  was  not  his  practice  to  pin  such 
documents.  Every  one  who  has  visited  the  rooms 
or  Cabin  in  Cork-street  knows  that  Uncle  Sam  simply 
tosses  the  documents  into  the  huge  safe  as  if  it 
were  a  sort  of  waste-paper  basket.  We  shall  probably 
have  to  believe  now  that  his  carelessness  is  affected. 
The  whole  story  was  lifted  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
to  that  platform  of  tolerant  kindliness  in  words 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  English  life.  Mr.  Lewis 
deserved  the  name  of  a  man  who  was  honourably 
engaged  in  business,  "not  perhaps  a  business  which 
men  of  great  delicacy  of  mind  would  care  to  follow  ;  " 
but  still  an  honourable  business,  and  above  all,  a  legal 
business.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  seems  to  have  borne 
a  little  heavily  on  Mr.  Spender  Clay.  He  said  that  Mr. 
Clay  had  given  his  evidence  as  "a  reasonably  intelligent 
young  man,"  and  that  it  was  an  "  extraordinary  thing  " 
that  a  reasonably  intelligent  young  man  "  should  think 
that  for  the  purpose  of  attesting  the  two  signatures  of 
Lord  William  Nevill — he  (Mr.  Clay)  was  not  even  sure 
whether  those  signatures  were  on  the  paper  before  he 
signed — he  (Mr.  Clay)  should  be  required  to  sign  his  name 
four  times  in  four  different  places."  Lord  Russell  added 
"  that  he  did  not  say  that  to  indicate  that  he  did  not 
believe  the  story  told  by  Mr.  Clay."  If  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  was  kindly  but  fair,  Lord  William  Nevill  sup- 
plied the  acid  in  the  salad.  According  to  Mr.  Sam 
Lewis,  he  called  Mr.  Spender  Clay  "a  young  brute," 
and  declared  with  a  peculiar  appreciation  of  the  position 
"  that  it  would  serve  him  right  to  make  him  pay  up." 
Lord  William  added  lightheartedly  that  Mr.  Spender 
Clay  might  "  have  a  go  at  him,"  and  "  make  him  bank- 
rupt if  he  liked."  Now,  what  is  the  key  to  all  this 
mystery  ? 

Of  course  Mr.  Conan  Doyle  in  feeble  imitation  of  Poe 
would  go  back  to  the  pinpricks  in  the  documents,  as  the 
most  interesting  point  in  this  story  ;  but  the  true  ex- 
planation we  think  is  to  be  found  in  the  grotesque 
cheerfulness  of  Lord  William  Nevill.  Let  us  now  begin 
to  give  the  story  vitality  by  sketching  in  the  characters, 
and  in  fact  by  rehearsing  the  earlier  acts  of  the  drama. 
It  is  not  the  modern  way  to  waste  indignation  on  the 
vicious  or  criminal  ;  we  content  ourselves  with  tracing 
vice  or  criminality  back  to  its  source,  and  prefer  to 
find  in  the  cause  itself  a  warning  rather  than  a  deterrent 
in  punishment. 

Lord  William  Nevill  is  the  fourth  son  of  the  Marquess 
of  Abergavenny.  We  do  not  wish  to  give  pain  to  the 
living  and  therefore  prefer  not  to  enter  into  details,  but 
those  who  know  the  family  will  admit  that  while  Lord 
William  Nevill  was  not  the  weakest  member  of  it, 
yet  Lord  William  Nevill  himself  was  never  distin- 
guished for  strength  or  health  of  body  or  of  mind. 
In  person  he  was  very  tall  ;  about  six  feet  in 
height  and  painfully  thin.  Even  in  the  prime  of  life, 
say  at  twenty-five  or  thirty,  he  had  no  physical 
strength  ;  he  was  indeed  extremely,  even  painfully, 
delicate.  The  face  confirmed  this  impression  of  physical 
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weakness.  It  was  thin  and  pallid,  and  the  violet  rings 
round  the  eyes  told  the  sad  tale  of  a  wretched  constitu- 
tion. The  expression  of  the  face  was  pleasing- ;  one 
felt  that  the  nature  was  amiable  and  this  feeling 
was  deepened  by  a  sort  of  youthful  ingenuous- 
ness of  manner  which  won  for  Lord  William  Nevill 
many  sympathies.  He  seemed  to  be  always  very 
young ;  there  was  not  in  him  the  strength  of  man- 
hood. Accordingly  when  his  friends  heard  some  ten 
years  ago  that  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  Miss 
Murrietta  and  that  at  the  same  time  he  had  turned 
Catholic,  they  smiled  involuntarily.  It  was  so  like 
Willie  Nevill  to  assume  the  religion  of  his  betrothed. 
For  some  inconceivable  reason  this  amiable  weakness 
was  said  to  have  excited  Lord  Abergavenny's  wrath. 
When  the  marriage  came  off  every  one  said  that  Lord 
William  Nevill  had  done  very  well  for  himself ;  and  he  had 
in  every  sense.  The  young  couple  went  into  a  very  nice 
house  in  Brechin  Place,  S.W. ,  and  for  some  time  knew 
no  more  of  the  cares  of  life  than  are  to  be  met  with  by 
those  who  live  in  London  with  a  great  name,  good 
position  and  most  ample  income.  It  was  rumoured  that 
the  Murrietas  not  only  supplied  the  income  and  furnished 
the  house,  but  had  also  paid  off  Lord  William's  youthful 
debts.  It  is  not  intended  to  give  the  impression  that 
these  debts  were  large,  but  that  Lord  William  Nevill's 
bachelor  allowance  had  been  small.  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  he  found  in  his  marriage  the  opportunity  for 
a  social  career  which,  after  all,  was  the  only  career 
suited  either  to  his  temperament  or  to  his  training. 
For  some  time  he  used  his  opportunities  deftly.  He 
and  his  wife  became  very  popular,  and  it  looked  as  if 
the  son  would  soon  acquire  in  the  world  of  society  as 
considerable  an  influence  as  the  father  had  acquired  in 
the  political  world.  But  in  a  moment  fortune  changed, 
and  the  gay  pleasure  skiff  had  to  face  comparatively 
rough  weather.  It  never,  we  suppose,  struck  Lord 
Revelstoke  when  as  head  of  Barings'  he  went  "  nap  "  on 
Argentine  securities  that  his  rashness  would  bring  Lord 
W.  Nevill  to  ruin.  When  the  house  of  Baring  fell  it 
dragged  down  with  it  the  house  of  Murrieta,  and  Lord 
and  Lady  William  Nevill  had  to  face  the  world  without 
that  infinitely  expansible  tri-monthly  cheque.  Even  then 
to  a  less-fortunate  man  the  prospect  would  not  have 
seemed  gloomy.  The  bearer  of  a  great  name  in 
England  does  not  usually  find  it  very  difficult  to  make 
money,  and  Lord  William,  as  the  evidence  in  the  trial 
showed,  found  it  easier  than  most.  Mr.  Sam  Lewis 
declared  that  Lord  William  had  had  ^90,000  from  him 
in  less  than  three  years ;  that  one  young  gentleman  alone, 
having  backed  bills  for  Lord  William  to  the  tune  of 
^40,000,  paid  like  a  man  and  made  no  complaint. 
Now  ^30,000  a  year  is  sufficient  to  live  on  in  a  modest 
way  even  if  one  call  oneself  Lord  William  Nevill, 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
income  was  obtained  by  shifts  and  stratagems.  When 
the  parting  of  the  ways  came,  Lord  William  Nevill  took 
the  wrong  turning  —  as  was  to  have  been  expected. 
At  school  he  was  fed  on  adulation  and  trained 
in  extravagance.  He  had  found  people  eager  to  lend 
him  money  before  he  had  a  tail-coat  or  a  stand-up  collar, 
and  now  he  naturally  went  back  to  the  old  way  of  raising 
the  wind  without  thinking  of  the  possible  whirlwind 
that  might  ensue.  Had  he  known  a  little  more  of 
life  ;  had  he  been  a  little  more  patient,  a  little  stronger  ; 
in  fact,  had  he  not  been  Lord  William  Nevill  he 
might  easily  have  saved  himself.  Then  the  Provi- 
dence that  helps  the  titled  weak  in  England  might  have 
made  him  the  director  of  a  great  insurance  company  or 
a  great  railway,  and  this  would  have  led  to  other 
directorships,  and  so  Lord  William  Nevill  might  have 
earned  decently  five  or  six  thousand  a  year,  and 
that  should  have  been  enough  for  him  and  his 
wife,  for  after  years  of  married  life  they  were  still 
childless.  But  no.  The  rumour  went  about  London 
that  Lord  William  Nevill  had  been  lucky  again,  and  his 
luck  took  different  forms  in  the  mouths  of  the  various 
scandal -mongers.  This  for  an  instance.  It  was  said 
that  he  had  become  a  sort  of  social  guide  and 
sponsor  to  an  Australian  millionaire,  and  had  re- 
ceived a  cheque  for  five  thousand  pounds  for  bring- 
ing a  Prince  to  the  Colonial's  dinner  -  table.  Now 
we  know  that  such  cheques  were  of  the  nature  of 
windfalls,  and  that  his  real  banker  was  Mr.  Samuel 
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Lewis.  He  became,  it  is  true,  the  manager  of  the  West- 
end  branch  of  an  insurance  company,  but  it  was  only  an 
insurance  against  burglars  or  something  of  that  sort, 
and  his  pay  may  perhaps  have  paid  for  his  cigarettes  ! 
Our  readers  will  now  understand  why  Lord  William 
Neville  took  the  matter  so  lightly.  Weak  from  the  birth 
he  had  never  been  trained  to  meet  the  realities  ot  life  ; 
"it  will  all  come  right  somehow  "  was  his  only  real 
creed.  And  this  is  the  outcome  of  that  belief: 
ninety  thousand  pounds  spent  in  less  than  three  years  ; 
a  signature  obtained  by  fraud,  the  name  he  bore  dis- 
honoured and  himself  an  exile  !  Lord  William  Nevill 
must  now  begin  to  pay  his  debts,  and  he  will  find  them 
heavy  ;  for  his  own  nature  is  the  chief  creditor. 

Mr.  Spender  Clay,  we  confess,  does  not  excite  our 
sympathy.  He  is  a  good-looking  youth  of  a  rather 
florid  type,  as  befits  one  whose  money  comes 
firm  of  Bass.  We  might  use  a 
Healy's,  applied,  however,  to  a 
person,  and  suggest  that  Mr. 
Spender  Clay  should  take  for  his  motto  "Bass  is  the 
slave  that  pays  " — or  rather  who  does  not  pay  in  this  in- 
stance. We  agree  in  fine  with  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
that  Mr.  Spender  Clay  is  a  man  of  "average  intelli- 
gence" who  has  "knocked  about  more  or  less  with 
men  of  the  world"  —  for  instance,  he  played  a  fair 
hand  at  poker  before  he  came  into  his  majority — and 
with  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  again  we  regard  it  as  "an 
extraordinary  thing  that  Mr.  Clay  should  think  that  for 
the  purpose  of  attesting  the  two  signatures  of  Lord 
William  Nevill — he  was  not  even  sure  whether  the 
signatures  were  on  the  paper  before  he  signed — he 
should  be  required  to  sign  his  name  four  times  in  four 
different  places." 

THE  POWERS  OF  THE  L.  C.  C. 

IT  has  become  imperative  to  clear  the  air  of  miscon- 
ceptions. We  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  controversy 
on  London  local  government.  Lord  Salisbury,  follow- 
ing up  his  recent  speech,  tells  us  explicitly  this  week 
that  certain  "  powers  of  which  the  London  County 
Council  will  be  divested  are  to  be  conferred  upon  muni- 
cipal bodies  representing  a  smaller  area."  The  time  for 
discussing  this  project  on  its  merits  will  come  later, 
when  we  know  what  the  powers  are  that  it  is  proposed  to 
transfer.  The  immediate  need  is  a  knowledge  of  the  facts. 
What  are  the  existing  powers  of  the  County  Council, 
and  of  the  smaller  municipal  bodies  of  the  metropolis  ? 

We  confess  to  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous  in  setting'  out 
to  answer  this  question  in  detail.  It  is  like  teaching  an 
infants'  class  that  a-b  spells  ab.  But,  since  the  Govern- 
ment evidently  knows  no  more  than  an  infants'  class 
about  this  matter  (has  not  Lord  Salisbury  blundered 
over  it,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  displayed  the  completest 
ignorance  of  its  very  alphabet  ?)  perhaps  our  Board 
School  readers  will  forgive  us  for  taking  up  a  little 
space  with  such  elementary  facts  as  follow. 

The  powers  of  the  London  County  Council  can  be  seen 
at  a  glance  in  the  list  of  its  standing  Committees.  There 
are  nineteen  of  them, — the  Asylums,  Bridges,  Building 
Act,  Corporate  Property,  Establishment,  Finance,  Fire 
Brigade,  General  Purposes,  Highways,  Improvements, 
Industrial  and  Reformatory  Schools,  Local  Government 
and  Taxation,  Main  Drainage,  Parks  and  Open  Spaces, 
Parliamentary,  Public  Control,  Public  Health  and  Hous- 
ing, Theatres  and  Music  Halls,  and  W'orks  Committees. 
Seven  —  the  Corporate  Property,  Establishment, 
General  Purposes,  Local  Government  and  Taxation, 
Finance,  Parliamentary,  and  Works  Committees- — 
may  be  neglected,  as  they  do  not  administer  any 
special  powers  of  the  Council,  but  are  merely 
the  machinery  of  organization.  Seven  of  the  re- 
maining Committees  —  the  Asylums,  Bridges,  Fire 
Brigade,  Industrial  Schools,  Main  Drainage,  Parks, 
and  Theatres  —  may  also  be  ruled  out,  since  the 
departments  administered  by  them,  as  indicated  in 
their  names,  are  by  their  very  nature  outside  the 
scope  of  district  control.  In  fact,  the  only  possible 
delegation  of  their  powers  to  smaller  authorities  is 
concerned  with  the  very  small  play-grounds  and  open 
spaces  at  present  under  the  Parks  Committee.  So 
that  we  are  limited  to  the  work  at  present  controlled  by 
the  remaining  five  Committees  in  our  search  for  powers 
to  be  transferred  to  the  district  authorities.    The  list 
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may  be  once  more  reduced  by  striking  out  the  Highways 
and  Improvements  Committees.  The  Highways  Com- 
mittee has  charge  of  the  Thames  Embankment,  regulates 
the  laying  of  electric-light  wires,  and  deals  with  the 
tramway  question.  It  has  not  charge  of  the  streets,  as 
its  name  might  lead  the  unwary  to  imagine  ;  for  the 
County  Council  is  not  the  street  authority  of  the  Metro- 
polis. As  for  the  Improvements  Committee,  the  removal 
of  its  work  from  the  Council  would  simply  mean  that 
great  improvements  of  metropolitan  importance  (the 
vestries_  carry  out  local  improvements)  would  be  for- 
bidden in  London.  There  remain  the  Public  Control, 
the  Public  Health  and  Housing,  and  the  Building  Act 
Committees.  The  Public  Control  Committee  has  mis- 
cellaneous duties.  It  administers  the  Weights  and 
MeasuresActs.andlicences  baby-farms  and  places  for  stor- 
ing petroleum.  It  is  the  maid-of-all-work  of  the  Council, 
taking  over  all  the  odds  and  ends,  the  minor  duties,  that 
do  not  fit  into  the  work  of  other  departments.  Probably 
amongst  its  multifarious  duties  one  or  two  trivial  matters 
might  be  found  with  which  to  endow  the  District 
Councils.  The  Public  Health  and  Housing  Committee 
deals  with  insanitary  areas  only.  Insanitary  houses  are 
the  care  of  the  vestries.  The  division  of  power  between 
the  Council  and  the  districts  in  this  matter  is  so  ob- 
viously the  right  thing  that  we  do  not  pause  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  its  coming  within  the  scope  of  the 
unrevealed  scheme  of  the  Government.  Finally,  there 
is  the  Building  Act  Committee.  The  transfer  of  its 
powers  to  the  vestries  would  give  us  a  score  of  different 
interpretations  of  the  Building  Acts,  would  vastly  increase 
the  cost  of  administration,  and  would  delight  those 
worthy  people,  the  jerry-builders,  to  an  extent  that  no 
outsider  can  realise. 

This,  then,  is  the  sum  total  of  the  powers  of  the 
Council.  "  Oh,"  but  we  can  imagine  Mr.  Chamberlain 
saying,  "  you  have  forgotten  to  account  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  municipal  work  of  the  metropolis.  You 
have  said  nothing  about  local  and  house  drainage, 
removal  of  _  refuse,  making  and  repairing  streets, 
paving,  lighting,  providing  conveniences,  adopting  the 
Public  Libraries  Act,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Have  you 
forgotten  that  I  compared  the  London  County  Council 
with  the  Birmingham  Town  Council,  and  showed  that 
the  former  was  too  large  a  body  to  carry  out  such 
powers  as  were  administered  by  the  latter?  These  are 
the  powers  for  which  the  area  of  the  County  Council 
is  too  great,  the  powers  which  would  be  better 
administered  by  districts  about  the  size  of  Birmingham." 
All  this  work,  as  we  need  hardly  tell  any  one  but  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  is  already  under  the 
control  of  "districts  about  the  size  of  Birmingham." 
The  County  Council  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
it.  The  navvies  who  make  us  use  strong  language 
when  they  take  up  the  streets  for  repair  at  inconvenient 
seasons,  the  gentlemen  who  come  round  with  the  dust 
carts,  the  lamplighters,  the  "unemployed"  v/ho  find 
temporary  work  in  shovelling  the  snow  from  our  front 
pavement  and  heaping  it  up  on  the  roadside  where 
every  passing  cart  squirts  it  over  us  for  days— all  these 
and  other  local  workers  take  their  orders  from  the 
vestries  and  district  boards  of  works. 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  Lord  Salisbury  to  specify  the 
powers  that  are  to  be  transferred?  So  far,  only  one 
item  has  been  mentioned,  and  that  was  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  He  told  us  that  house  drainage  was  to 
be  made  a  district  work  ;  but  as  house  drainage  is 
already  a  district  work,  and  always  has  been,  this  does 
not  help  us  much,  except  to  an  understanding  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking 
about  Legislation  that  has  its  beginning  in  such 
incredible  ignorance  cannot  be  anticipated  with  much 
confidence.  Is  it  the  fire  brigade  that  is  to  be  broken  up  ? 
or  the  main  drainage  that  is  to  be  managed  in  sections  ? 
or  are  the  asylums  to  be  'controlled  by  their  own 
inmates  ?  Let  us  have  the  details  of  the  projected 
change,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  enabling  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain to  get  through  his  next  speech  on  the  subject 
without  making  a  scorn  and  derision  of  himself. 

THE  GERMANS  AT  KIAO-CHIAO. 
TF  we  were  disposed  to  find  excuses  for  the  riot  at 
Yenchow,  we  might  ask  what  fate  would  be  ex- 
pected to  befall  missionaries  who  attempted  to  prosely- 


tise at  Medina.  For  Yenchow  is  the  Chinese  Medina. 
It  is  the  birthplace  not  only  of  Confucius,  but  also  of 
Mencius,  who  is  esteemed  by  the  Chinese  as  the  second 
greatest  of  their  sages. 

Such  incidents  cannot,  however,  be  passed  by  ;  and 
Germany  is  right  in  exerting  pressure  on  the  Province 
concerned.  That  is  the  principle  on  which  we  ourselves 
used  to  act,  and  its  abandonment  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Lord  Clarendon  was  an  error  to  which  many  subse- 
quent difficulties  have  been  due. 

What  excites  remark,  however,  in  the  present  in- 
stance is  the  disproportion  between  the  reparation 
demanded,  and  the  preparation  to  enforce  the  demand. 
The  fact  is  that  here  was  a  pretext  for  which  Germany 
has  been  waiting.  We  have  been  hearing  of  German 
ships  exploring  this  and  that  island  off  the  Chinese 
coast  ever  since  she  joined  Russia  and  France  in  push- 
ing Japan  out  of  Liao-tung.  But  Chinese  islands  can 
scarcely  be  treated  as  derelict,  and  a  pretext  was  needed 
for  taking  possession  if  the  Imperial  Government 
objected  to  cede  territory. 

The  erection  of  a  cathedral  ;  the  payment  of 
Tls.  200,000  ;  the  degradation  of  the  Governor  of 
Shantung  ;  the  cession  of  a  coaling  station,  and  the 
monopoly  of  railway  construction  in  the  province 
involved  seem  to  us  extravagant  demands  —  even 
admitting  that  the  Chinese  officials  were  probably 
remiss  in  dealing  with  the  riot  at  Yenchow.  The 
Continental  press  is  fond  of  denouncing  our  sup- 
posed propensity  for  grabbing  anything,  anywhere, 
with  or  without  excuse.  But  these  demands  of 
Germany  may  lead  us  to  reflect  what  an  opportunity 
we  lost  when  two  Englishmen  were  killed,  a  few  years 
ago,  in  a  riot  at  Wuhu.  We  ought  at  least,  then,  to 
have  annexed  Chusan. 

The  real  interest  of  the  situation,  from  a  European 
point  of  view,  consists  in  the  purposed  annexation  of 
an  island  in  Kiao-chiao  Bay.  Indeed,  it  seems  nearly 
incredible  that  such  a  selection  should  have  been  made 
without  a  previous  understanding  with  one,  at  least,  of 
the  two  Great  Powers  whose  interests  preponderate  in 
the  Far  East.  A  fifteen  years'  lease  of  this  bay  was 
one  of  the  features  of  the  alleged  Cassini  Convention  ; 
and  the  whole  course  of  subsequent  events  has  gone  to 
prove  that  that  document  was  a  programme,  at  least, 
if  not  a  treaty. 

The  idea  of  Germany  setting  out  to  establish  herself 
in  Kiao-chiao  Bay  without  ascertaining  beforehand 
whether  the  measure  would  be  distasteful  to  Russia  is 
altogether  inconsistent  with  her  recent  attitude  towards 
that  Power.  Naval  authorities  do  not,  we  believe, 
speak  highly  of  Kiao-chiao.  It  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water, 
but  its  very  expanse  is  a  drawback  ;  it  is  defective  in 
respect  of  shelter,  and  a  winter's  experience  is  said  to 
have  disenchanted  Russia  of  her  lien.  The  strategic 
position  on  the  map  is,  however,  ideal.  If  fortification 
is  allowed,  the  occupying  Power  would  practically  com- 
mand the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Pechili  and  be  in  a 
position  to  exercise  a  degree  of  influence  over  the 
Imperial  Government  to  which  we  could  hardly  be  in- 
different. The  next  feature  of  the  programme  which 
concerns  us  is  the  alleged  demand  for  a  monopoly  of 
railway  construction  in  Shantung-.  French  and  Russian 
projects  in  the  South  and  North  of  China  may  be  urged 
as  precedents  for  such  a  monopoly,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  monopolies  are  inconsistent  with  the  "fa- 
voured nation  "  clause  which  every  foreign  treaty  with 
China  contains.  The  remark  was  made  in  our  columns, 
not  long  ago,  that  the  alternatives  before  China  were 
financial  reform  or  disintegration.  If  the  process  of 
disintegration  once  began  there  would  be  a  scramble 
for  possession  among  the  European  Powers,  like  that 
which  is  now  going  on  in  Africa  ;  and  Germany's  present 
action  may,  perhaps,  indicate  the  share  she  would  be 
disposed  to  claim  in  the  spoil. 

THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  UPPER  NILE. 

THE  most  critical  situation  in  Africa  at  the  present 
time  is  in  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Nile,  where 
events  are  taking  place,  compared  with  which  delimi- 
tation quarrels  in  West  Africa  and  the  retrocession  of 
Kassala  sink  into  insignificance.  The  recent  advance 
up  the  Nile  from  Egypt  can  have  but  one  ultimate  aim 
— the  commercial   reopening   of  the   Soudan,  which 
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would  inevitably  result  from  the  occupation  of  Khar- 
toum. The  feelings  of  complaisant  satisfaction  with 
which  England  has  watched  the  advance  of  the  Egyptian 
army  towards  "the  gate  of  the  Soudan,"  have  not  been 
disturbed  by  a  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  another 
Power  has  quietly  occupied  the  goal.  Immediately  after 
the  British  retreat  from  Khartoum  in  1885,  the  French 
began  preparations  for  the  annexation  of  the  Bahr-el- 
Ghazl  province  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Upper  Nile. 
In  1887  they  compelled  the  Congo  Free  State  to  agree 
to  a  fresh  convention  (that  of  29  April,  1887),  whereby 
the  French  secured  an  easy  route  into  the  Nile  basin 
from  the  French  Congo.  As  soon  as  the  power  of 
Mahdism  began  to  wane,  French  agents  crossed  the 
low  watershed  that  separated  their  province  of  the 
Mbomu  from  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl,  and  they  concluded 
treaties  with  the  native  chiefs.  These  proceedings  were 
conducted  secretly,  and  were  not  revealed  until  the 
escape  of  Slatin  Pasha,  who,  during  his  imprisonment 
at  Omdurman,  had  translated  the  treaties  and  French 
proclamations.  Meanwhile  the  Belgians  had  attempted 
to  annex  the  coveted  Bahr-el-Ghazl  for  the  Congo  Free 
State  ;  Nilis,  for  example,  had  actually  occupied  and 
fortified  the  town  of  Katuaka.  But  on  the  Belgian 
advance  being  made  known  in  Europe,  France  pointed 
out  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  Convention  of  29  April, 
1887,  and  insisted  on  the  return  of  all  the  Congo  Free 
State  forces  to  the  south  of  the  Mbomu.  Finding 
from  the  Belgian  success  that  Mahdism  was  no  longer 
powerful  in  the  Central  Soudan,  the  French  began 
preparations  for  an  advance  to  the  Nile.  Aluminium 
launches  or  "  gun-boats  "  were  sent  up  the  Congo  to  the 
Mbomu  for  transportation  thence  to  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl. 
M.  Liotard,  the  Governor  of  the  Haut-Congo,  crossed 
into  the  Nile  basin,  and  reinforcements  under  M. 
Marchaud  were  hurried  forward  to  his  assistance. 
M.  Liotard  was  at  Dom  Zubeir  at  the  end  of  June, 
while,  when  last  heard  of,  M.  Marchaud  was  at  Dom 
Suleiman,  a  few  marches  to  the  north-west.  Dom 
Zubeir  is  an  important  post,  about  five  degrees  to  the 
West  of  the  Nile.  Continuing  eastward,  M.  Liotard 
reached  and  occupied  Meshera-er-Rek  on  23  July, 
having  in  less  than  a  month  crossed  three-fifths  of  the 
belt  that  separated  him  from  the  Nile  ;  and  unless  some 
accident  has  happened  to  him,  he,  no  doubt,  reached 
the  Nile  in  August  or  early  in  September. 

On  the  Nile  he  was  probably  met  by  a  French  force 
which  had  reached  the  river  from  Abyssinia.  The  late 
Captain  Clochette,  to  whose  aid  the  Abyssinians  were 
apparently  largely  indebted  for  their  victory  at  Adowa, 
left  Addis-Abeba,  the  present  capital  of  Abyssinia,  early 
in  the  spring.  He  was  followed  by  a  second  force, 
under  the  Marquis  de  Bonchamp  and  M.  Michel,  who 
left  the  same  town  on  the  17th  May,  and  came  up  with 
Captain  Clochette,  at  Gore,  on  July  1st.  The  two 
parties  rested  there  till  the  22nd  of  July.  On  that  day 
they  resumed  their  journey  to  the  west,  marching  on 
parallel  lines  towards  the  Nile  at  Fashoda,  200  miles 
distant.  Captain  Clochette  was  shortly  afterwards  acci- 
dentally killed,  but  the  Marquis  de  Bonchamp  appears 
to  have  reach  Fashoda  in  September.  There  is  no  proof 
that  he  has  actually  effected  a  junction  with  M.  Liotard, 
but  in  all  probability  it  has  already  taken  place. 
Geographically,  the  country  is  well  known,  so  that 
exploration  plays  no  part  in  the  work  of  any  of  these 
expeditions,  which  have  been  undertaken  solely  for  the 
sake  of  political  annexation.  The  leaders  claim  to  have 
taken  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  either 
France  or  Abyssinia,  and  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
value  of  this  occupation. 

On  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  the  question  depends 
on  the  relative  value  of  the  Egyptian  claim  based  on 
former  possession,  and  that  of  the  French,  maintained 
on  the  ground  of  present  occupation.  The  British 
Government  has  repeatedly  affirmed  that  the  Bahr-el- 
Ghazl  is  still  Egyptian,  and  therefore  in  the  British 
sphere  of  influence.  The  French  reply  that  there  are  no 
rights  of  sovereignty  in  Africa  unless  supported  by 
occupation,  and  that  the  British  retreat  in  1885,  and 
the  declarations  of  1889,  leave  them  free  to  enter 
the  country,  and  hold  it  if  they  can. 

On  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile  the  question  largely 
hinges  on  the  treaty  signed  last  May  by  Menelik  and 
Mr.  Rennell  Rodd.    The  terms  of  that  agreement  are 


still  secret.  The  only  rumours  not  based  on  manifest 
guessing  are  some  that  have  reached  Paris  from  the 
Abyssinian  capital,  and  the  fact  that  they  reach  us 
through  French  sources  renders  them  untrustworthy  ; 
but  the  secret  is  more  likely  to  be  betrayed  in  Addis- 
Abeba  than  in  London.  According  to  these  rumours, 
England  agreed  to  recognise  the  Abyssinian  possession 
of  the  whole  of  the  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile  from  just  south  of  Khartoum  to  the  Albert  Nyanza, 
and  north  of  a  line  drawn  thence  eastward  along  the 
second  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the  Juba.  The  whole 
of  this  vast  area  is  at  any  rate  claimed  by  the  Abys- 
sinians, and  the  Negus  has  entrusted  the  administration 
of  the  southern  part  to  the  Franco-Russian  association 
of  Count  Leontieff.  If  this  preposterous  Abyssinian 
claim  be  admitted,  then  British  East  Africa  is  cut  off 
from  the  north  by  a  belt  of  country,  either  French  or 
under  French  administration,  extending  right  across 
Africa  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Atlantic.  The  possession 
of  Uganda  and  Khartoum  will  be  useless,  and  the  millions 
of  money  devoted  to  the  Nile  campaign  and  the  Uganda 
railway  will  have  been  spent  in  vain.  And  this  British 
failure  will  be  all  the  more  mortifying  from  the  painful 
contrast  between  the  secrecy  and  swiftness  of  the  French 
movements  and  the  blundering  clumsiness  with  which 
the  English  competitor  in  the  race  for  Fashoda  has 
entered  the  field.  In  this  case,  alas  !  the  race  is  to  the 
swift,  and  Major  Macdonald  is  squandering  resources 
intended  for  the  protection  of  British  interests  on  the 
White  Nile  in  fighting  his  own  escort  on  the  Nyanza 
shores. 

CANALS  VERSUS  RAILWAYS  IN  INDIA. 

T  N  the  last  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
-L  Indian  Budget,  Lord  George  Hamilton  is  reported  by 
the  telegrams  to  have  said  that  the  Government  will  not 
go  in  for  wholesale  irrigation,  but  intends  to  continue, 
the  policy  of  constructing  railways  in  India.  Although 
no  data  were  given  to  show  why  the  one  policy  should 
be  preferred  to  the  other,  Lord  George  Hamilton's 
announcement  strangely  enough  passed  in  the  House 
without  exciting  any  comment.  As,  however,  Indian 
affairs  are  now  attracting  some  slight  attention  in 
England,  the  public  may  like  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  certain  facts,  taken  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
published  official  reports,  that  will  help  them  to  judge 
for  themselves  of  the  comparative  advantages  of  rail- 
ways and  canals  as  means  of  communication  in  India. 

The  first  things  to  be  considered  are  carrying  capacity, 
speed,  and  cost  of  transit.  In  Walch's  "  History  of  the 
Godavery  Works  "  (p.  149)  the  total  quantity  of  goods 
carried  on  the  Godavery  canals  in  the  year  1893-94  is 
given  as  393,725  tons.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to 
find  any  400  miles  of  railway  in  India  that  have  one- 
fourth  of  this  traffic.  As  regards  speed,  the  boats  are 
worked  on  an  average  up  and  down  stream  at  z\  miles 
an  hour,  which  is  just  about  the  rate  of  progression  of 
a  goods  train  in  India.  Coming,  thirdly,  to  the  cost  of 
transit,  the  ton  mileage  of  the  canals  is  given  as 
22,778,645  ;  and  at  the  lowest  railway  rate,  viz., 
8  pie  per  ton  per  mile,  the  cost  to  the  district 
would  have  been  g|  lacs  of  rupees,  whereas-  the 
actual  cost  by  water-carriage  was  certainly  under  1^ 
lacs  of  rupees.  Thus  the  canals  saved  the  country 
8  lacs  of  rupees,  or  534  per  cent.,  on  the  cost  of 
transport  of  its  raw  products  to  port  and  market. 
Now,  these  canal  boats  are  worked  by  a  very  poor 
but  industrious  class,  who  live  on  board.  What  the 
Government  propose  is  to  increase  their  taxation  by 
no  less  than  300  per  cent.,  in  order  to  drive  the  traffic 
on  to  the  railways.  The  effect  of  this  step  will  be  not 
only  to  deprive  these  poor  people  of  their  sole  means  of 
livelihood,  but  also  to  ruin  the  agriculture  of  the  district ; 
for  at  present  the  saving  from  carriage  by  water  works 
out  at  about  1  rupee  per  acre.  The  farmers  will  have 
to  choose  between  the  high  railway  rates  on  the  one 
hand  and  an  increase  of  300  per  cent,  in  the  charge  for 
carriage  by  water  on  the  other.  Even  in  England  the 
cost  of  freight  bears  hardly  enough  on  agriculture,  and 
some  idea  may  thus  be  formed  of  the  disastrous  effect  of 
an  increase  of  300  per  cent,  in  such  charges  on  a  poor 
country  like  India. 

Coming  next  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  revenue,  I 
will  give  one  instance,  out  of  many  that  I  have  met 
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Avith  in  India,  of  the  readiness  with  which  the  people 
avail  themselves  of  any  good  means  afforded  them  of 
improving  their  industries.  In  the  year  1852  the  Attaly 
Canal  was  cut  to  irrigate  30,000  acres  of  land  in  one  of 
the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  Delta,  but  was  not  then 
made  navigable.  In  1870  I  found  the  canal  was  almost 
a  dead  failure,  and  was  not  doing  more  than  a  quarter 
of  the  work  it  was  intended  to  do ;  and,  as  soon 
as  my  completion  estimates  were  sanctioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  I  ordered  the  canal  to  be  made  navigable  at 
once  (much  against  the  opinion,  I  must  admit,  of  every 
official  in  the  district).  Before  the  foundations  of  the 
first  lock  had  been  laid,  the  people  came  to  inquire  if 
the  navigation  was  to  be  completed  and  connected  with 
all  other  parts  of  the  district  ;  and,  on  their  being 
assured  that  such  was  the  case,  they  at  once  took  up 
an  additional  10,000  acres  of  land  for  irrigation.  This 
canal  now  irrigates  42,957  acres  for  first  and  second 
crops,  and  yields  a  revenue  of  150,000  rupees  a  year  to 
the  Government,  as  against  an  expenditure  of  86,000 
rupees  for  the  improvements.  The  Indian  railways,  on 
the  contrary,  do  not  even  pay  the  interest  guaranteed 
for  the  capital  expended  on  them,  and  are  consequently 
an  increasing  burden  on  the  finances  of  the  country. 
Why,  then,  should  this  burden  continue  to  grow  when 
fifty  years'  experience  has  shown  clearly  that  the 
railways  have  nowise  promoted  the  industries  of  India, 
and  have  not  averted  a  single  famine,  while  they  have 
prevented  the  people  from  obtaining  the  water  supply 
which,  when  the  rains  fail,  can  alone  preserve  them 
from  perishing,  as  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  during 
the  past  twelve  months  ? 

Let  me  add  an  example  of  the  improvement  in  the 
value  of  real  property  consequent  upon  good  hydraulic 
works.  In  the  hot  weather  of  1853,  when  I  was  making 
the  surveys  and  levels  for  the  Nursipur  Canal,  I  had 
to  carry  all  the  drinking  water  for  my  camp  by  coolies 
for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  miles  down  to  the  coast. 
The  land  was  saturated  with  salt,  all  the  wells  were 
brackish,  not  a  blade  of  green  grass  was  to  be  seen,  nor 
was  a  drop  of  fresh  water  procurable.  Since  the  canal 
was  cut,  and  fresh  water  from  the  Godavery  river  let  into 
it,  the  salt  has  been  all  washed  out  of  the  land,  which 
now  bears  abundant  crops  of  rice,  &c. ;  and  in  1870,  on 
my  return  to  the  district,  I  saw  the  same  land  being 
sold  by  auction  for  450  rupees,  or  ^45,  per  acre.  Nor, 
indeed,  is  this  an  extravagant  price  for  well-irrigated 
property  in  close  proximity  to  an  easily  navigable  canal. 
Applying  these  data  to  the  whole  Delta,  in  which  there 
are  now  upwards  of  700,000  acres  of  irrigated  land,  we 
find  that  a  real  estate  has  been  here  created  worth  at 
least  thirty  millions  sterling,  and  increasing  in  value 
every  year,  while  the  cost  of  the  works  has  been  less 
than  one  and  a  half  millions  sterling.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  statistics  of  this  same  canal,  which  was  originally 
cut  to  irrigate  40,000  acres  of  land.  It  now  supplies 
76,649  acres  (an  increase  of  90  per  cent),  which  yield  a 
net  revenue  of  not  less  than  three  lacs  to  the  Govern- 
ment, while  the  whole  cost  of  making  the  canal  com- 
pletely navigable  was  only  218,224  rupees.  During  the 
same  period  upwards  of  three  hundred  millions  sterling 
have  been  spent  on  the  railways  of  India  without  in- 
creasing the  value  of  real  property  by  one  rupee  an 
acre,  the  constant  complaint  of  all  trades  being,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  railway  freights  absorb  all  profits. 

A  traveller  by  rail  in  India  does  not  meet  with  a  single 
new  town  of  any  size,  while  the  old  towns  and  villages 
are  in  the  same  state  as  they  have  been  from  time 
immemorial,  and  little  or  no  activity  is  to  be  seen  in 
them.  Compare  this  result  with  that  achieved  in  the 
Godavery  District,  which  formerly  was  constantly  sub- 
ject to  famines  and  could  not  maintain  a  population  of 
100  to  the  square  mile,  whereas  now  it  is  not  only 
relieved  from  all  fear  of  famine,  but  has  trebled  its 
population  and  quadrupled  its  revenue.  It  is  really 
time  that  the  electorate  of  England  should  require  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  show,  if  he  can,  that  the 
three  hundred  millions  spent  on  railways  have  yielded 
any  results  to  compare  with  those  obtained  by  an  ex- 
penditure of  less  than  one  and  a  half  millions  on  the 
Godavery  hydraulic  works,  and,  furthermore,  to  state 
on  what  grounds  Bellary  and  other  districts  of  Madras, 
in  which,  although  traversed  by  railways  in  every  direc- 
tion, the  people  have  been  perishing  by  famine  and 


pestilence  during  the  last  fifty  years,  should  not  at 
length  be  properly  irrigated.  It  is  no  answer  to  quote, 
as  is  sometimes  done,  the  failure  of  the  Kurnool  works 
carried  out  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  for 
they  have  been  executed  on  lines  wholly  at  variance 
with  his  principles  and  with  the  original  design.  In- 
stead of  being  made  to  command  as  much  land  as 
possible  for  irrigation,  and  being  provided  with  a 
system  of  through  navigation,  the  works  have  been 
carried  down  the  lowest  levels  of  the  valley,  and  are 
therefore  useless  for  irrigation,  while  the  navigation 
ends  abortively  in  a  desert.  Practically  the  money 
spent  on  these  works  might  as  well  have  been  thrown 
into  the  sea  ;  but  that  is  simply  because  the  engineers 
employed  did  not  know  their  business.  There  is  in 
BellaVy  abundant  water  in  the  Thungabadra  River  for 
irrigating  at  least  a  million  acres  of  land,  if  the  work 
were  only  allowed  to  be  done.  The  wretched  inhabi- 
tants are  now  paying  a  water  rate  of  Rs.  7  an  acre  for 
such  scanty  means  as  they  do  possess  of  irrigating 
their  black  cotton  soil,  although  this  does  not  yield 
one-half  the  produce  of  the  Delta  soil,  which  pays  40 
per  cent,  less  to  the  Government  for  good  river  water, 
besides  being  provided  with  the  cheapest  means  of 
conveyance  to  port  and  market.  Would  it  not  have 
been  far  cheaper,  as  well  as  more  humane,  to  provide 
proper  hydraulic  works  for  Bellary  than  to  let  some 
twenty  millions  sterling  disappear  during  the  past  fifty 
years  in  the  way  of  ryots'  capital  and  useless  expendi- 
ture in  railways  and  famine  relief  works  which  have  left 
the  people  still  as  destitute  and  helpless  as  the  people  in 
the  Godavery  District  were  in  former  years  ? 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  no  industry  can 
thrive  in  India  without  a  good  and  abundant  water 
supply,  and  it  is  altogether  indefensible  to  deny  this 
boon,  and  to  put  a  heavy  tax  on  canal  traffic  where  it 
exists,  in  order  to  carry  out  a  system  of  railways  which 
is  not  only  beggaring  the  country,  but  leaves  the  people 
to  die  of  thirst  whenever  the  rains  fail.  At  this  mo- 
ment, when  the  people  of  India  are  being  accused  of 
sedition  and  disaffection,  it  is  right  to  bear  in  mind  that 
they  have  been  goaded  to  the  verge  of  madness  by  con- 
stantly recurring  famines,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances fall  easy  dupes  to  the  crafty  demagogues  of  the 
native  press.  This  state  of  things  cannot  be  remedied 
by  famine  funds  nor  by  wholesale  bloodshed  by  British 
troops.  Let  England  see  that  the  real  wants  of  the 
people  are  attended  to,  and  they  will  become  as  loyal 
and  industrious  as  any  people  in  the  world. 

J.  F.  Fischer. 

AUTUMN  BY  THE  SHORE. 

IT  is  a  refreshing  thing  to  find,  in  these  days  of 
pitiless  extermination,  that  many  interesting  forms 
of  bird-life  are  still  to  be  found  along  the  southern 
shores  of  England,  even  within  sixty  miles  of  London. 
Undoubtedly  the  Wild  Birds'  Protection  Act,  which 
provides  a  close  time  for  many  of  our  rarer  birds  be- 
tween the  beginning  of  March  and  the  end  of  July,  has 
done  much  to  re-establish  and  encourage  shore  birds, 
which  had  become  scarce  and  suspicious  from  much 
persecution.  The  peregrine  falcon  still  manages  to 
retain  a  precarious  foothold  here  and  there  upon  the 
South  Coast.  Within  a  space  of  three  or  four  miles 
along  a  certain  part  of  the  Sussex  cliffs  there  are  at  least 
two  eyries  of  this  noble  falcon  at  the  present  time.  I 
myself  saw  one  day  this  summer  a  peregrine  wheeling 
and  circling  upon  the  air,  with  the  marvellous  ease 
and  mastery  which  distinguish  these  raptorial  birds. 
An  attempt  was  not  very  long  since  made  during  the 
breeding  season  to  capture  the  eggs  from  one  of  the 
nests  of  the  Sussex  peregrines.  I  am  not  sorry  to 
add  that  the  attempt  was  unsuccessful.  The  would- 
be  egg-plunderer  was  let  down  by  a  rope  from  the 
summit  of  the  cliff,  but  the  eyrie  was  found  to  be 
situated  in  a  place  where  the  chalk-wall  sheered 
inwards,  and  the  nest  was  quite  inaccessible.  The 
peregrine  has  no  great  difficulty  in  procuring  a  food 
supply  for  itself  and  its  family.  It  will  readily  attack 
gulls  and  jackdaws,  of  which  there  are  plenty  to  be 
found  along  the  cliffs.  Pigeons,  wildfowl,  and  occa- 
sional game  birds  are  fair  targets  for  its  swift  and 
unerring  swoop,  and  upon  occasion  this  falcon  will 
even  strike  down  and  devour  its  more  lowly  cousin, 
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the  kestrel.  The  extermination  of  the  peregrine,  the 
golden  eagle,  and  many  other  of  our  fine  raptorial 
birds  may  be  said  to  date  in  these  islands  mainly  from 
the  time  when  great  landowners  began  to  discover  the 
pecuniary  value  of  sporting  estates.  And  more  espe- 
cially in  Scotland,  when  grouse  moors  began  to  com- 
mand high  rentals,  was  this  war  of  extinction  set  on 
foot.  Upon  the  estate  of  Glengarry,  for  instance, 
during  the  space  of  three  years — 1837-1840 — immense 
numbers  of  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  were  trapped  and 
shot.  On  this  estate  alone  during  the  three  years  no 
less  than  60  eagles  (golden  and  fishing),  98  peregrines, 
275  kites,  285  common  buzzards,  371  rough-legged 
buzzards,  63  goshawks,  78  merlins,  83  hen-harriers, 
462  kestrels,  and  475  ravens  were  slain,  besides  a  host 
of  other  furred  and  feathered  marauders  !  It  is  small 
wonder,  then,  that  our  nobler  birds  of  prey  have  become 
so  scarce.  Sporting  estates  formerly,  no  doubt,  paid 
too  heavy  a  tribute  to  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  war  of  repression  has  been  far  too 
severe.  The  Sussex  peregrines  have  frequented  the 
same  eyries  for  untold  generations,  and  it  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  know  that,  although  sadly  reduced  from 
their  ancient  plentifulness,  they  can  still  hold  their  own, 
though  with  difficulty. 

A  ramble  by  the  shore  in  September  or  October  is 
almost  certain  to  reward  the  observant  lover  of  wild 
bird  life,  even  in  Sussex,  with  a  sight  of  some  interest- 
ing forms.  Just  at  that  time  many  of  those  far 
wanderers  which  breed  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  and 
make  their  way  south  during  the  freezing  winters  of  the 
North,  light  upon  our  shores.  Some  few,  such  as  the 
knot  and  purple  sandpiper,  remain  with  us  altogether 
for  the  cold  season.  Those  charming  little  Arctic 
birds,  the  grey  phalaropes,  still,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
touch  upon  some  parts  of  the  Sussex  coast  for  a  brief 
visit  in  autumn,  and  may  be  noted  by  the  observant 
eye.  They  belong  to  the  great  family  of  Scolopacidce, 
or  snipes,  but  have  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
grebes.  The  toes  are  lobed  and  they  are  capital 
swimmers.  The  phalarope  females  are  larger  and 
more  brightly  coloured  than  the  males,  and  appear  in 
the  breeding  season  to  assume  the  principal  share  of 
the  courting  operations,  even  to  the  persecution  of  the 
at  first  quite  indifferent  male.  During  the  winter  they 
migrate  as  far  south  as  India,  Australia  and  the  coast 
of  South  America — a  distant  pilgrimage  truly  ! 

We  had  reached  the  shingly  ridge  of  a  certain 
quiet  stretch  of  Sussex  shoreland  on  a  fine  clear 
September  day.  There  was  a  fresh  breeze  from  the 
west ;  the  blue  sky  was  chequered  with  light  clouds, 
whose  dark  shadows  cast  fleeting  yet  lovely  patches 
of  violet  and  purple  upon  the  sea  before  us.  The 
tide  was  just  going  out  and  the  band  of  brown  sand 
gradually  broadened,  wet  and  gleaming  at  our  feet,  as 
the  sea  fell.  We  sat  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  until  a 
little  ridge  of  shingle  and  soft  rock  lay  bare  before  us. 
As  we  expected,  the  plaintive  whistle  of  some  small 
shore  birds  fell  presently  upon  our  ears,  and  the  flight, 
settling  upon  the  further  part  of  the  ridge,  began  to 
feed.  A  certain  youngster  sitting  at  my  side,  fresh 
this  season  to  the  gun,  was  now  burning  to  possess  a 
specimen.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  least  in  the  indis- 
criminate slaying  of  shore  birds,  or  indeed  any  other 
kind  of  feathered  creature ;  but  the  shooting  of  a 
specimen  now  and  again  by  a  lad  fond  of  natural 
history  and  anxious  to  skin  and  set  up  his  own  captures 
is  pardonable  enough  ;  and  so  the  boy  picks  up  the 
breechloader  and  walks  stealthily  towards  the  birds, 
now,  from  their  protective  colouring,  well-nigh  invisible 
upon  the  patch  of  shingle.  The  Schultze  cartridge 
cracks,  and  a  brace  of  birds  reward  the  ardent  col- 
lector. These  happen  to  be  a  dunlin  and  a  ringed 
plover,  charming  little  shore  birds,  both  familiar  resi- 
dents upon  our  coasts,  and,  I  am  glad  to  say,  common 
enough  upon  this  particular  portion  of  the  Sussex 
sands.  The  dunlin  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  commonest 
of  our  sandpipers.  The  ringed  plover  is  found  as  far 
south  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Another  British 
bird  which  migrates  to  South  Africa  is  the  curlew  sand- 
piper, which  I  have  procured  along  the  same  stretch  of 
Sussex  shore-land  this  September.  The  curlew  sand- 
piper, which  undoubtedly  nests  somewhere  within  the 
Arctic  Circle,  enjoys,  with  its  cousin  the  knot,  the  dis- 


tinction of  never  yet  having  had  its  eggs  discovered  by 
naturalists.  The  late  Mr.  Seebohm  and  other  inde- 
fatigable collectors  have  hunted  vigorously  but  unsuc- 
cessfully in  the  far  North  for  the  eggs  of  these  and 
other  migratory  birds.  Here,  then,  is  a  quest  which 
appeals  to  the  rising  generation  of  discoverers  in  natural 
history. 

But  the  sands  are  now  showing  wide  and  clear,  and 
we  resume  our  march.  Flights  of  dunlin,  ringed 
plovers,  and  little  stints  pass  us  occasionally.  Little 
bands  of  the  same  birds  are  to  be  seen  feeding  greedily 
along  the  edge  of  the  tide,  running  daintily  about  the 
wet  sand,  and  getting  up  as  we  approach,  to  fly  off  with 
tender,  plaintive  little  cries.  We  let  them  all  go  un- 
scathed. The  little  stint,  by  the  way,  is  another  of  the 
sandpipers  which  makes  the  astonishing  migration 
from  the  Arctic  Circle  as  far  below  the  Equator  as  South 
Africa.  I  have  seen  them  in  Cape  Colony,  Griqualand 
West,  and  Bechuanaland,  and  they  are  common  enough 
at  times  throughout  the  whole  country.  The  flight  of 
the  stints,  as  their  wide  underparts  flash  to  the 
sunlight,  is,  in  the  numerous  bands  in  which  they 
often  move,  very  striking,  when  they  all  wheel  and  turn 
together. 

Some  way  off  along  the  sands  are  a  couple  of  largish 
dark-looking  birds,  which  at  a  first  casual  glance  we 
take  for  crows.  No  crows  are  these,  however,  as,  at 
our  nearer  approach,  they  take  flight,  and  with  out- 
stretched necks  mount  high  upon  the  air,  and,  far  out 
of  shot,  wheel  seawards.  They  are  a  couple  of  mal- 
lards, birds  which  I  never  remember  before  to  have 
seen  feeding  thus  in  broad  daylight  upon  these  sands. 
They  are  very  wild,  and,  having  made  a  wide  and  lofty 
sweep  over  the  sea,  they  presently  turn  inland  towards 
some  dykes  and  marsh-land  in  our  area. 

A  broad  and  rather  higher  patch  of  sand  away  beyond 
is  just  now  brilliantly  flecked  with  scores  of  gulls, 
which  presently  rise  noisily  and  pass  us  on  their  way  to 
the  cliffs  in  which  they  shelter.  Some  few  are  within 
shot,  but  they  are  suffered  to  pass  untouched.  One 
more  bird,  a  turnstone,  we  sight  before  setting  our 
faces  homewards.  The  bird  is  digging  vigorously  at 
some  object — probably  a  sunken  shellfish — beneath  the 
sand,  and  allows  the  youthful  gunner  to  approach 
within  forty  paces.  In  the  lad's  eye  this  is  a  prize  of 
value  indeed  ;  he  is  over-eager,  and  fires  hurriedly,  and 
I  am  not  surprised  to  see  the  bird  go  off  unhurt.  The 
turnstone,  is  another  of  the  wanderers  from  the  North 
which  touch  our  shores  in  spring  and  autumn,  fare 
far  southward  for  the  winter,  and  well  known  on  South 
African  shores. 

Not  long  before  we  quit  the  sands  and  strike  inland, 
we  note  a  single  whitish  bird,  just  upon  the  edge  of  the 
now  rising  tide.  We  approach  nearer,  and  I  see  that 
it  is  a  tern — sea-swallows  they  are  more  often  called  by 
the  long-shore  folks.  But  it  is  a  tern  with  which  I  am 
not  familiar.  I  take  the  gun.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong, 
but  the  flesh  of  the  collector  is  weak,  and  it  is  a  hard 
thing  to  let  a  new  and  apparently  unknown  bird  go 
unidentified.  At  length  the  tern  rises  lightly  upon  those 
sharp  and  sweeping  wings  and  wheels  off.  A  single 
shot  brings  it  down  into  the  shallow  surf,  whence  it  is 
rapidly  retrieved  by  the  eager  lad  at  my  side.  Here, 
then,  is  the  rarest  bird  of  the  morning  ramble,  a  young- 
bird  of  the  year  of  the  black  tern.  The  dark  colouring 
assumed  by  these  birds  is  only  beginning  to  show  upon 
the  upper  plumage,  the  breast  is  pure  snow  white.  An 
interesting  prize  this,  not  commonly  seen  upon  the 
Sussex  shore.  The  black  tern  is  not  the  least  remark- 
able of  this  most  elegant  family  of  sea-birds,  and 
belongs  to  the  small  group  known  as  marsh  terns. 
Formerly  this  bird  bred  freely  in  Britain,  but  is  now 
better  known  as  a  spring  and  autumn  visitant  than  a 
resident  of  these  islands.  Wrapping  the  prize  carefully 
in  a  handkerchief  for  future  dissection,  we  reluctantly 
quit  the  shore  and  its  manifold  delights,  scramble 
across  the  shingle,  and  strike  inland. 

H.  A.  Brvden. 

THE  INSPECTION  OF  FACTORIES  AND 
WORKSHOPS. 

THERE  is  more  than  the  usual  interest  in  this  year's 
Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and 
Workshops,  since  it  serves  as  a  commentary  on  the 
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amended  legislation  of  1895,  which  came  into  force  in 
January,  1896.  The  total  number  of  inspectors, 
including-  women  and  assisting  inspectors,  amounts  to 
a  little  over  a  hundred  ;  the  total  number  of  factories 
and  workshops  under  the  Acts  in  the  return  for  1895 — 
an  ever-increasing  number — was  144,000.  These  fac- 
tories provide  occupation  for  more  than  4,000,000  men, 
women,  and  children,  so  that,  be  the  inspectors  never 
so  vigilant,  they  cannot  hope  to  deal  with  more  than  a 
fractional  number  of  breaches  of  the  law  in  any  single 
year.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  prosecution  of  one 
employer  acts  as  a  deterrent  in  the  case  of  several 
others.  In  glancing  down  the  carefully  tabulated 
lists  of  prosecutions  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
tenderness  of  the  local  magistrate  for  the  employer. 
Wholesale  breaches  of  the  law  are  punished  by 
the  fine  of  a  shilling,  and  the  plea  of  ignorance 
is  frequently  accepted  by  the  bench  in  extenuation 
of  an  offence.  Obviously,  the  first  duty  of  the  man  or 
woman  who  sets  up  a  factory  or  workshop  is  to  find  out 
how  to  keep  it  in  accordance  with  the  existing  law,  and 
the  excuse  of  ignorance  is  too  manifestly  absurd  to 
receive  countenance.  Here  and  there  it  is  refreshing 
to  meet  with  a  good  round  fine  ;  but  for  the  most  part 
the  fines  are  merely  nominal.  It  must  be  exasperating 
and  most  disheartening  to  an  inspector,  after  having  run 
a  complaint  to  earth  with  considerable  difficulty  and 
trouble,  to  have  some  ridiculous  nominal  penalty  in- 
flicted. Take,  for  example,  the  following — the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  baker's  firm  for  failure  to  fence  machinery. 
"The  Sheriff  stated  that  grave  injury  might  have 
arisen  through  the  wheel  being  unfenced,  and,  seeing 
that  the  firm  had  been  visited  no  less  than  jive  times  this 
year  regarding  the  matter,  he  would  inflict  a  penalty 
of  6d.  for  each  visit,  amounting  altogether  to  the 
sum  of  2s.  6d."  That  firm  must  have  found  it  con- 
siderably cheaper  to  be  prosecuted  occasionally  than 
to  incur  the  expense  of  fencing  their  machinery.  In 
the  same  way,  in  the  case  of  illegal  employment — 
employment  before  or  after  legal  hours,  or  during  meal 
hours — it  pays  an  employer  to  disregard  the  law  if  the 
fine  is  to  be  2s.  6d.,  is.,  or  even  6d.  for  so  doing.  A 
very  grave  responsibility  rests  with  the  magistrates  who 
put  a  premium  on  breaches  of  the  law  and  hamper  the 
work  of  the  inspectors  by  inflicting  nominal  penalties  of 
this  kind. 

The  best  comment  on  the  good  work  done  by  the 
Women  Inspectors  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
complaints  received  by  them  is  more  than  double  that 
of  the  previous  year.  The  workers  are  slow  to  gain 
confidence  in  the  assurance  that  their  complaints  are  re- 
garded as  entirely  confidential,  and  not  infrequently  it 
has  been  impossible  to  deal  with  complaints,  "because, 
in  the  desire  to  avoid  all  risk  of  detection,  the  com- 
plainant's mode  of  expression  was  too  vague  to  enable 
any  satisfactory  investigation  to  be  made."  Of  the  381 
complaints  that  were  dealt  with,  142  related  to  illegal 
overtime  or  employment  in  meal  hours.  It  is  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Department  with  regard  to  the  new 
section  regulating  overtime  in  its  various  forms,  "that 
the  reduction,  whenever  it  is  actually  effected,  produces 
immediate  good  results,  and  that  any  definition  which 
makes  a  real  reduction  possible  is  most  valuable."  A 
typical  instance  is  quoted  of  an  ingenious  method  of 
evading  the  legal  overtime  limit  of  thirty  nights  in  the 
year.  The  inspector  visited  a  workshop  and  found 
women  working  overtime,  although,  according  to  the 
record  kept  in  the  room,  all  the  legal  overtime  was  ex- 
hausted. When  this  fact  was  pointed  out  to  the  mana- 
geress, she  replied,  "It  is  the  forewoman's  fault;  she 
ought  to  have  moved  the  employes  from  this  room 
into  one  of  the  other  rooms  where  the  overtime  is  not 
all  used  up."  Overtime  had  been  already  worked  in 
this  workshop  on  102  occasions  when  visited  by  the 
Inspector.  A  more  pernicious  form  of  overtime  is  the 
practice  of  giving  out  home  work  after  the  legal  day  in 
the  factory  or  workshop.  Inspectors  seem  agreed  as 
to  the  difficulty  of  detection.  One  of  the  lady  inspec- 
tors considers  that  the  practice  "has  hardly  yet  re- 
ceived any  serious  check  through  the  prohibition  in 
Section  16  of  the  Act  of  1895."  "A  great  many 
workers  are  extremely  anxious  that  this  overwork 
should  be  stopped,  and  appeals  have  been  made  to  me 
on  the  subject ;  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  they  are 


afraid  that  they  may  be  dismissed  on  the  least  sus- 
picion that  they  are  disclosing  evidence."  The  whole 
of  the  law  regulating  out-work  or  home-work  calls  for 
greater  stringency  and  courageous  amendment.  Over- 
time has  been  a  special  difficulty  in  laundries,  now  for 
the  first  time  brought  under  the  Acts.  "The  difficulty 
experienced  by  employers  and  workers  in  understanding- 
the  provisions  relating  to  overtime  is  increased  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  trade  to  regard 
any  time  over  12  hours  as  overtime,  ....  now  they 
have  to  be  taught  that  work  till  9  or  10  or  later 
is  not  overtime  unless  the  weekly  total  exceeds  60 
hours." 

A  worse  evil  from  which  the  workers  have  most 
frequently  to  suffer  is  that  of  defective  sanitation  or 
ventilation.  Great  stress  is  laid  upon  these  two  points 
in  the  reports  of  the  women  inspectors,  who  seem  to 
have  found  a  special  difficulty  in  enforcing  remedial 
measures.  The  necessity  for  taking  immediate  action 
in  these  cases  is  indisputable,  yet  there  are  many  com- 
plaints in  the  Report  of  delays  and  opposition.  Why 
have  not  inspectors  power  to  order  structural  alterations 
of  this  kind  without  reference  to  a  dilatory  local 
authority?  "Our  wish,"  writes  one  of  the  women 
inspectors,  "is  in  these  cases  where  some  structural 
alteration  is  necessary  to  give  ample  time  for  prepara- 
tion of  plans,  getting  estimates  for  the  work,  &c. ;  but 
after  that,  when  it  is  evident  that  the  delay  is  simply 
caused  by  unwillingness  to  conform,  then  prosecution 
is  most  desirable,  and  has  a  good  effect  on  many  people 
besides  the  defendants."  And:  "A  considerable  portion 
of  my  time  this  year  has  been  spent  in  revisiting  places 
concerning  which  notices  of  sanitary  defects  had  been 
sent  by  me  to  the  local  authority  In  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  cases  I  have  had  occasion  to  note  an 
unwillingness  to  take  action  on  the  part  of  the  local 
authority  amounting  almost  to  a  passive  resistance, 
even  when  the  defects  were  obvious  and  freely  acknow- 
ledged." 

With  so  excellent  a  record  of  the  work  done  by  the 
women's  department  before  us,  there  should  be  no 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  conceding 
to  them  still  further  powers  of  action.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  much  to  be  feared  that  their  status  has 
been  lowered,  and  the  answers  given  by  Sir  Matthew 
White  Ridley  to  questions  asked  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  this  point  were  ambiguous  and  unsatis- 
factory. It  was  left  doubtful,  for  instance,  whether 
women  inspectors  were  to  have  power  to  order  struc- 
tural alterations  in  the  case  of  defective  ventilation  and 
the  fencing  of  machinery.  Again,  if,  as  was  feared,  the 
power  of  determining  upon  prosecutions  were  to  be  taken 
from  them,  they  would  have  to  refer  first  to  the  Local 
Inspector,  and  then  to  the  Chief  Woman  Inspector,  who 
would  have  to  refer  to  the  Chief  Inspector,  entailing  an 
inconceivable  waste  of  time  and  trouble.  It  would  be 
much  to  be  regretted  if  any  difficulties  were  to  be  cast 
in  the  way  of  the  achievement  of  such  important  and 
admirable  work.  Marion  Sharpe  Grew, 

Women's  Trade  Union  League. 

THE  NINTH  SYMPHONY  AT  QUEEN'S  HALL. 

ON  Saturday  last  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood  gave  us  by  far 
the  most  important  piece  of  work  he  has  yet 
undertaken.  After  wearying  himself  and  at  least  one 
minute  fraction  of  the  audience  with  a  lifeless  though 
perhaps  galvanised  piece  of  Saint-Saens  he  ventured  on 
so  tremendous  an  art-achievement  as  Beethoven's  Ninth 
symphony.  It  was  a  bold  thing  for  an  English,  and 
especially  a  young  English,  conductor  to  do  ;  for  with- 
out exception  those  of  Mr.  Wood's  predecessors  who 
have  tried  their  'prentice  hands  on  the  Ninth  symphony 
have  tried  only  to  meet  with  failure,  ignominious  failure. 
And  lest  this  sentence  should  convey  ever  so  slightly 
wrong  an  impression  it  is  my  pleasing  duty  to  say  at  once 
that  Mr.  Wood  made  no  failure,  but  on  the  contrary  a 
most  refreshing  and  convincing  success.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  programme,  it  is  true,  he  made  us  all  the 
more  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  reality  of  his  triumph  by 
playing,  as  neither  he  nor  any  other  conductor  has 
played  it  before  in  this  island,  the  quite  hackneyed 
introduction  of  the  third  act  of  "  Lohengrin."  Mr. 
Wood  has  hitherto  played  this  piece  with  immense 
energy,  and  in  the  middle  part  with  sufficient  tender- 
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ness  ;  but  he  has  always  been  guilty  of  the  offence  of 
tying  down  the  brass  so  tightly  to  the  beat  that  their 
splendidly  joyous  melody  sounded,  in  Leigh  Hunt's 
phrase  about  the  bagpipes,  like  a  tune  tied  to  a  post. 
Last  Saturday  however  Mr.  Wood  let  horns  and 
trombones  sing  out  as  freely,  broadly,  as  Mottl  does 
when  Mottl  is  at  his  best.  He  fearlessly  let  the  pace 
drag  a  little  occasionally,  and  the  weight  of  brass 
compensate  for  the  lack  of  go  ;  and  in  the  gentler 
portions  he,  with  equal  fearlessness,  was  not  afraid  to 
hurry  a  little.  The  result  was  overwhelming  in  its 
sweetness  and  strength  ;  and  after  that  one  not  only 
forgave  the  tedious  Saint-Saens  piece,  but  fell  into 
precisely  the  right  mood,  which  could  not  be  shaken 
by  the  tedious  Saint-Saens  piece,  to  hearken  to  the 
gigantic  Ninth.  In  this  enormously  difficult  work  Mr. 
Wood  achieved  not  merely  a  success,  as  I  have  said, 
but  by  a  very  long  way  the  greatest  success  an  English 
conductor  has  ever  had. 

There  is,  on  the  whole,  no  more  difficult  work  in  the 
world  to  play  than  the  Ninth  symphony.     Other  achiev- 
ments   of    the   first   rank   are   perhaps   as  difficult. 
"Tristan,"  The  Matthew  Passion  of  Bach,  Mozart's 
Requiem — these  are  not  things  to  be  grappled  with 
lightly.    But  in  them  we  have  at  any  rate  exactly  what 
the  composer  meant  to  say ;  the  expression  exactly  fits 
the  matter  to  be  expressed  ;  there  is  nothing  attempted 
which  the  means  at  the  composers'  command  did  not 
enable  them  to  say  with  ease.     Beethoven  was  in  a 
different,  and  a  very  difficult,  position.     He  needed  the 
Wagner,  the  modern,  orchestra ;  and  it  was  not  ready 
for  him.    The  subtleties  he  wished  to  convey  demanded 
all  Mozart's  facility  of  utterance  ;  and  with  this  God  had 
not  gifted  him.     One  consequence  is  that  in  places  his 
orchestration  seemed  appalling  even  to  Wagner,  the 
intensest  Beethoven  lover  who  has  lived  ;  another  is 
that  again  and  again  he  only  half  says  what  he  has  to 
say,  that  he  smudges  the  canvas,  so  to  speak,  remarking 
that  this  is  meant  for  a  horse — an  unheard-of  kind  of 
horse,  of  course — and  if  we  cannot  understand  it  we  can 
leave  it  without  troubling  to  do  so.    To  interpret  such  a 
work,  to  understand  it  and  devise  a  method  of  conveying 
what  is  understood  to  an  average  bourgeois  audience, 
demands  the  very  highest  powers  a  conductor  can 
possess  ;  and  the  reader  will  understand  the  full  force  of 
the  compliment  paid  to  Mr.  Wood  in  my  first  para- 
graph.   When  a  fitting  conductor  is  at  work,  as  he  was 
last  Saturday,  he  almost  if  not  quite  persuades  one  that 
the  Ninth    symphony  is  the    greatest    musical  work 
extant.     Perhaps  it  is — Biilow  certainly  thought  so. 
Yet  what  a  curiously  compounded  work  !   It  is  pervaded 
with  an  acutely  painful  sense  of  an  endeavour  to  say 
more  than  the  medium  will  permit,  with  a  sense  of 
struggle.     If  (starting  where  we  should  end)  one  con- 
siders the  whole  scheme,  how  naive,  how  childish,  it 
seems.    In  the  first  movement  we  have  life  as  Beet- 
hoven had  known  it  and  suffered  it  for  years  before  the 
writing  of  the  symphony,  as  he  knew  it  and  suffered 
from  the  time  of  the  writing  till  his  death,  life  bare,  joy- 
less, desolate,  a  ceaseless  gnawing  and  a  sorrow.  In 
the  second  he  gives  us  the  energetic,  bustling  life,  the 
life  of  the  rustic  with  no  thought  save  that  of  making 
the  most — in  the  most  limited  sense — of  the  passing 
moment.     In  the  third  he  gives  us,  as  it  was  never 
given  before  save  by  Mozart,  the  life  of  sheer  human 
affectation,  the  life  of  those  who  find  life's  satisfaction 
and  fulness  in  living  for  those  they  love.    That  move- 
ment he  interrupts  with   a  discordant  crash — he  has 
awaked  to  the  truth  that  none  of  these  things  satisfy 
him,  Ludwig  van  Beethoven.     He  tries  them  all  once 
more  and  in  turn  abruptly  dismisses  them.    Then  the 
orchestra  in  a  quite  casual  manner  hums  a  suggestion 
of  the  Joy  theme — Beethoven  shouts  that  he  has  got  it, 
and  forthwith  he  gives  us  the  theme  naked  in  its  perfect 
loveliness.     Not  for  the  aches  of  life,  nor  for  its  rustic 
happiness,   nor  its  deepest   tenderness,   will    he  live 
henceforth,  but  for  its  joy — for  the  serene  and  glad 
acceptance  of  all  that  life  brings  him,  brings  him  who 
knows  what  life  is.     Having  arrived  at  this  point  his 
artistic  plan — a  plan  discussed  somewhere  in  his  letters, 
and  really  quite  comical  in  its  primitive  absurdity — • 
compelled  him  to  go  further.     What  he  wanted  was 
not  the  sound  of  instruments  alone  ;  only  the  human 
voice  could  fitly  sing  the  greatness  of  human  joy  ;  so  a 


bass  soloist  is  brought  on  to  tell  us  that  Beethoven  will 
have  no  more  of  these  dolorous  tones — "let  us  sing 
something  better,   something  more  flowing."  After 
that  the  Hymn  to  Joy  is  sung  by  solo  voices  and  chorus ; 
and  so  with  snatches  of  secular  cantata  music,  of  church, 
of  Turkish  music,  and  lastly   with  pure  Beethoven 
music,  the  symphony  ends.    Now  let  no  one  think  me 
foolish  or  irreverent  enough  to  ridicule  so  magnificent 
a  work  of  art.     I  desire  only  to  point  out  how  naive, 
how  very  rustic,  the  plan  is,  and  to  point  out  that  only 
for  the  sake  of  showing  how  stupendous  was  the  power 
of  the  musician  who  so  greatly  filled  so  poor  a  form. 
For  though  after  hearing  the  Ninth  symphony  one  may 
smile  at  the  form  of  it,  while  one  listens  to  it  no 
smiling  is  possible.     When  we  take  it  movement  by 
movement  one  realises  that  here  is  music  so  poignant, 
so  pathetic,  so  terribly  sincere,  that,  despite  the  ever- 
present  sense  of  struggle,  excepting  the  things  I  have 
mentioned  there  is  no  music  in  the  world  to  compare  with 
it.     Indeed  for  an  expression  of  the  mood  in  which  life 
seems  barren,  an  endless  gnawing,  there  is  nothing  to 
compare  with  the  opening  ;  and  the  vision  of  happiness, 
held  out  again  and  again,  and  ever  eluding  us,  is  used 
to  increase  the  dominant  feeling  with  an  artistic  tact 
and  ingenuity  worthy  of  Mozart  when  Mozart  is  at  his 
finest.    The  emotion  of  the  Scherzo,  though  lighter,  is 
communicated    with    equal    vigour  ;    and  considered 
merely  as  music  I  know  nothing  more  wholly  delightful 
or  fresher  than  this  movement,  despite  the  instrumenta- 
tion.   The  almost  unendurable  pathos  of  the  Adagio, 
with  those  lapses  into  half-happy,  half-mournful  senti- 
ment, the  sentiment  of  one  who  thinks  over  the  dead 
past,  cannot  be  missed  by  the  most  obstinate.  Most 
splendid  of  all  is  the  finale.    That  melody,  one  of  the  half- 
dozen  greatest  ever  penned,  would  be  alone  worth  wait- 
ing for  were  the  rest  of  the  symphony  as  mean  as  it  is 
fine  ;  and  Beethoven  has  moreover  thrown  in  for  us  the 
Turkish  music,  and  that  solemn  passage  where,  as  Sir 
George  Grove  says,  the  voices  seem  to  go  up  among  the 
very  stars.     In  style  and  technical  execution  the  Ninth 
symphony  may  not  rank  with  the  Fifth  ;  but  in  emotional 
power,  and  in  architectural  balance  and  splendour,  it 
shows  as  one  of  the  things  for  which  life  is  worth  the 
living  ;  and  Beethoven  himself  must  have  felt  that  it 
was  well  worth  having  lived  to  create  it.    The  pity  is 
that  in  England  we  have  so  few  conductors  who  can 
play  it ;  my  congratulations  to  the  one  who  can. 

Lamoureux  cannot  be  allowed  to  depart  without  a 
few  words  of  thanks  for  his  visit.  Though  I  may  have 
appeared  to  depreciate  him  as  compared  with  mightier 
conductors — Mottl,  for  instance — yet  I  must  admit  him 
to  be,  within  his  limits,  a  perfect  artist.  His  playing 
here  will  do  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  orchestral 
execution  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  full  house  on 
Wednesday  will  encourage  Mr.  Newman  to  invite  him 
to  cross  the  Channel  again.  J.  F.  R. 

A  BREATH  FROM  THE  SPANISH  MAIN. 

"  A  Man's  Shadow."  Adapted  from  the  French  play 
"  Roger  la  Honte"  by  Robert  Buchanan.  Revival. 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre.    27  November,  1897. 

"Admiral  Guinea."  A  play  in  four  acts.  By  R.  L. 
Stevenson  and  W.  E.  Henley.  "  Honesty  :  a 
Cottage  Flower."  In  one  act.  By  Margaret 
Young.  The  New  Century  Theatre.  Avenue 
Theatre.    29  November,  1897. 

TT  is  not  in  human  nature  to  regard  Her  Majesty's 
-B-  Theatre  as  the  proper  place  for  such  a  police-court 
drama  as  "  A  Man's  Shadow."  Still,  it  is  not  a  bad  bit 
of  work  of  its  kind  ;  and  it  would  be  a  good  deal 
better  if  it  were  played  as  it  ought  to  be  with  two 
actors  instead  of  one  in  the  parts  of  Lucien  Laroque 
and  Luversan.  Of  course  Mr.  Tree,  following  the  pre- 
cedent of  "The  Lyons  Mail,"  doubles  the  twain. 
Equally  of  course,  this  expedient  completely  destroys 
the  illusion,  which  requires  that  two  different  men 
should  rememble  one  another  so  strongly  as  to  be  prac- 
tically indistinguishable  except  on  tolerably  close 
scrutiny ;  whilst  Mr.  Tree's  reputation  as  a  master 
of  the  art  of  disguising  himself  requires  that  he  shall 
astonish  the  audience  by  the  extravagant  dissimilarity 
of  the  two  figures  he  alternately  presents.  No  human 
being  could,  under  any  conceivable  circumstances,  mis- 
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take  his  Laroque  for  his  Luversan ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Tree  will  take  this  as  the  highest  compliment 
I  could  possibly  pay  him  for  this  class  of  work.  Never- 
theless, I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  the  real 
difficulty — one  compared  to  which  mere  disguise  is 
child's  play — were  faced  and  vanquished,  the  interest  of 
the  play  would  be  trebled.  That  difficulty,  I  need 
hardly  explain,  is  the  presentation  to  the  spectators  of 
a  single  figure  which  shall  yet  be  known  to  them  as 
the  work  of  two  distinct  actors.  As  it  is,  instead  of 
two  men  in  one,  we  have  one  man  in  two,  which 
makes  the  play  incredible  as  well  as  impossible. 

However,  as  I  have  said,  the  play  serves  its  turn. 
The  one  act  into  which  the  doubling  business  enters 
for  a  moment  only  (a  very  disastrous  moment,  by 
the  way)  is  thoroughly  effective,  and  gives  Mr.  Tree 
an  opportunity  for  a  remarkable  display  of  his 
peculiar  talent  as  an  imaginative  actor.  Indeed,  he 
plays  so  well  as  the  prisoner  in  the  dock  that  all  the 
applause  goes  to  the  bad  playing  of  the  advocate  who 
saves  himself  from  the  unpleasantness  of  defending  his 
friend  at  the  expense  of  his  wife's  reputation  by  the 
trite  expedient  of  dropping  down  dead.  I  dare  say  this 
will  seem  a  wanton  disparagement  of  a  stage  effect 
which  was  unquestionably  highly  successful,  and  to 
which  Mr.  Waller  led  up  by  such  forcible  and  sincere 
acting  that  his  going  wrong  at  the  last  moment  was  all 
the  more  aggravating.  But  if  to  let  the  broken-hearted 
Raymond  de  Noirville  suddenly  change  into  Sergeant 
Buzfuz  at  the  very  climax  of  his  anguish  was  to  go 
wrong,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Lewis  Waller 
certainly  did  go  wrong.  When  he  turned  to  the  jury 
and  apostrophized  them  as  GENTLEMEN,  in  a  roll  of 
elocutionary  thunder,  Raymond  de  Noirville  was  done 
for  ;  and  it  was  really  Lucien  Laroque  who  held 
the  scene  together.  The  gallery  responded  promptly 
enough  to  Mr.  Waller,  as  the  jury  always  does  respond 
to  Sergeant  Buzfuz ;  but  I  venture  to  hope  that  the 
very  noisiness  of  the  applause  has  by  this  time  convinced 
him  that  he  ought  not  to  have  provoked  it. 

By  the  way,  since  Mr.  Tree  is  fortunate  enough  to 
have  his  band  made  so  much  of  as  it  is  by  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Roze,  he  would,  I  think,  find  it  economical  to 
lavish  a  few  "extra  gentlemen"  (or  ladies)  on  the 
orchestra,  even  if  they  had  to  be  deducted  from  his 
stage  crowd.  Two  or  three  additional  strings  would 
make  all  the  difference  in  such  works  as  Mendelssohn's 
"  Ruy  Bias"  overture. 

■  Considering  the  lustre  of  the  blazing  galaxy  of 
intellect  which  has  undertaken  the  administration  of  the 
New  Century  Theatre,  I  really  think  the  matinees  of  that 
institution  might  be  better  tempered  to  the  endurance 
of  the  public.  It  is  true  that  one  has  the  vindictive 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  committee  men  sharing  the 
fatigue  of  the  subscribers,  and  striving  to  outface  their 
righteous  punishment  with  feeble  grins  at  their  own 
involuntary  yawns.  But  this  is  not  precisely  the  sort  of 
fun  the  New  Century  Theatre  promised  us.  I  ask 
Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Massingham,  Mr.    Sutro,   and  Miss 

Robins,  what  the          I  beg  Miss   Robins's  pardon — 

what  on  earth  they  mean  by  putting  on  a  long  first 
piece  in  front  of  art  important  four-act  play  for  no  other 
purpose,  apparently,  than  to  damage  the  effect  of  that 
play,  and  overdrive  a  willing  audience  by  keeping  it  in 
the  theatre  from  half-past  two  until  a  quarter  to  six. 
If  the  first  piece  had  been  one  of  surpassing  excellence, 
or  in  any  way  specially  germane  to  the  purposes  of  the 
New  Century  Theatre,  I  should  still  say  that  it  had 
better  have  been  reserved  for  another  occasion.  But  as 
it  only  needed  a  little  obvious  trimming  to  be  perfectly 
eligible  for  the  evening  bill  at  any  of  our  ordinary 
commercial  theatres,  its  inclusion  must  be  condemned 
as  the  very  wantonness  of  bad  management,  unless 
there  was  some  munificent  subscriber  to  be  propitiated 
by  it.  Or  was  Miss  Kate  Rorke's  appearance  as 
the  lodging-house  slavey  the  attraction  ?  If  so,  Miss 
Rorke  and  the  committee  have  to  share  between 
them  the  responsibility  of  a  stupendous  error  of 
judgment.  Miss  Rorke  is  congenitally  incapable  of 
reproducing  in  her  own  person  any  single  touch, 
national  or  idiosyncratic,  of  Clorindar  Ann.  She  can 
industriously  pronounce  face  as  fice,  mile  as  mawl,  and 
no  as  nah-00  ;  but  she  cannot  do  it  in  a  London  voice  ; 
nor  is  her  imaginative,  idealistic,  fastidious  sentiment 


even  distantly  related  to  the  businesslike  passions  of 
the  cockney  kitchen.  Whatever  parts  she  may  have 
been  miscast  for  before  she  won  her  proper  place  on 
the  stage,  she  had  better  now  refer  applicants  for  that 
sort  of  work  to  Miss  Louie  Freear  or  Miss  Cicely 
Richards.  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  see  Miss 
Rorke  again  as  Helena  in  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream "  ;  but  I  think  I  had  almost  rather  be  boiled 
alive  than  go  a  second  time  to  see  "  Honest)-,"  which, 
on  this  occasion,  was  most  decidedly  not  the  best  policy 
for  the  New  Century  Theatre. 

Hardly  anything  gives  a  livelier  sense  of  the  deadness 
of  the  English  stage  in  the  eighties  than  the  failure  of 
Stevenson  and  Mr.  Henley  to  effect  a  lodgment  on  it. 
To  plead  that  they  were  no  genuine  dramatists  is  not  to 
the  point  :  pray  what  were  some  of  the  illiterate  bunglers 
and  ignoramuses  whose  work  was  preferred  to  theirs  ? 
Ask  any  playgoer  whether  he  remembers  any  of  the 
fashionable  successes  of  that  period  as  vividly  as  he  re- 
members "Deacon  Brodie"  !  If  he  says  yes,  you  will  find 
that  he  is  either  a  simple  liar,  or  else  no  true  playgoer, 
but  merely  a  critic,  a  fireman,  a  policeman,  or  some  other 
functionary  who  has  to  be  paid  to  induce  him  to  enter  a 
theatre.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  pretend  that  Henley  and 
Stevenson,  in  their  Boy  Buccaneer  phase,  took  the 
stage  seriously — unless  it  were  the  stage  of  pasteboard 
scenes  and  characters,,  and  tin  lamps  and  slides.  But 
even  that  stage  was  in  the  eighties  so  much  more 
artistic  than  the  real  stage — so  much  more  sanctified 
by  the  childish  fancies  and  dreams  in  which  real 
dramatic  art  begins,  that  it  was  just  by  writing  for  it, 
and  not  for  the  West-end  houses,  that  Henley  and 
Stevenson  contrived  to  get  ahead  of  their  time. 
"Admiral  Guinea"  is  perhaps  their  most  frankly 
boyish  compound  of  piracy  and  pasteboard,  coming 
occasionally  very  close  to  poetry  and  pasteboard,  and 
written  with  prodigious  literary  virtuosity.  Indeed, 
both  of  them  had  a  literary  power  to  which  maturity 
could  add  nothing  except  prudence,  which  in  this  style 
is  the  mother  of  dullness.  Their  boyishness  comes  out 
in  their  barbarous  humour,  their  revelling  in  blood  and 
broadswords,  crime,  dark  lanterns,  and  delirious  super- 
natural terrors  :  above  all,  in  their  recklessly  irre- 
ligious love  of  adventure  for  its  own  sake.  We  see  it 
too  in  the  unnatural  drawing  of  the  girl  Arethusa, 
though  the  womanliness  aimed  at  is  not  altogether  ill 
divined  in  the  abstract.  The  Admiral  himself  is  rank 
pasteboard  ;  but  the  cleverness  with  which  he  is  cut  out 
and  coloured,  and  his  unforgettable  story  of  his  last 
voyage  and  his  wife's  death,  force  us  to  overlook  the 
impossibilities  in  his  anatomy,  and  to  pretend,  for  the 
heightening  of  our  own  enjoyment,  that  he  not  only 
moves  on  the  authors'  slides,  and  speaks  with  their 
voices,  but  lives.  Pew  is  more  convincing ;  for  his 
qualities  are  those  that  a  man  might  have  ;  only,  if  a 
real  man  had  them,  he  would  end,  not  as  a  blind 
beggar,  but  as  ruler  of  the  Queen's  Navee.  This  does 
not  trouble  the  ordinary  playgoer,  who,  simple  creature  ! 
accepts  Pew's  villainy  as  a  sufficient  cause  for  his 
exceeding  downness  on  his  luck.  Students  of  real  life 
will  not  be  so  easily  satisfied  :  they  will  see  in  him  the 
tact,  ability,  force  of  character,  and  boldness  which 
have  been  associated  with  abominable  vices  in  many 
eminently  successful  men,  but  which  no  vicious  tramp, 
however  impudent,  reckless,  greedy  and  ferocious,  ever 
had,  or  ever  will  have. 

The  juvenility  of  the  piece  is  very  apparent  indeed 
in    the    contrast    between    the    clumsy    conduct  of 
the   action,    and  the  positive   inspiration  of  some  of 
the  stage  effects.    The  blind  robber,  disturbed  by  the 
strangely  tranquil   footsteps  of  the  sleepwalker,  and 
believing  himself  to  be  hidden    by  the  night  until, 
groping  his  way  to  the  door,  he  burns  his  hand  in  the 
candle  and  infers  that  he  must  be  visible  to  the  silent 
presence,  is  a  masterstroke  of  stage  effect  ;  but  it  is 
not  better  in  its  way  than  the  quieter  point  made  when 
the  Admiral  opens  his  famous  treasure  chest  and  shows 
that  it  contains  an  old  chain,   an  old  ring,  an  old 
wedding  dress,  and  nothing  more.    These  triumphs  are 
the  fruit  of  the  authors'  genius.    When  we  come_  to 
the  product  of  their  ordinary  intelligence,  our  admiration 
changes  to  exasperation.    Anything  more  ludicrously 
inept  than  the  far-fetching  of  Kit   French  into  the 
Admiral's  house  by  Pew  in  the  third  act,  will  not  soon 
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be  seen  again,  even  on  the  English  stage.  The  fact  is, 
Kit  French  should  be  cut  out  of  the  play  altogether  ; 
for  though  it  is  hard  to  leave  Arethewsa  without  her 
Sweet  Willyum,  it  is  still  harder  to  have  a  work  of  art 
which  in  all  other  respects  hits  its  mark,  reduced  to 
absurdity  by  him.  One  burglary  is  enough  ;  and  three 
acts  are  enough.  On  reflection,  I  relent  so  far  that  I 
think  that  Kit  might  be  allowed  to  live  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  out  of  Admiral  Guinea  and  Arethusa  their 
very  fine  scene  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  act,  and 
officiating  as  Pew's  executioner ;  but  the  rest  of  his 
exploits,  like  the  House  of  Lords,  are  useless,  dangerous, 
and  ought  to  be  abolished. 

The  performance  was  a  remarkably  good  one.  The 
stage  manager  should  not  have  so  far  neglected  the 
ancient  counsel  to  "  jine  his  flats  "  as  to  leave  a  large 
gap  in  the  roof  of  the  Admiral's  house  ;  but  there  was 
nothing  else  to  complain  of.  Mr.  Sidney  Valentine  had 
a  rare  chance  as  Pew.  He  proved  unable  to  bear  the 
extraordinary  strain  put  by  the  authors  on  his  capacity 
for  rum,  and  frankly  stopped  after  the  first  gallon  or 
two  ;  but  in  no  other  respect  was  he  found  wanting. 
Mr.  Mollison  played  the  Admiral  very  carefully  and 
methodically.  The  part  was  not  seen  by  flashes  of 
lightning  ;  but  none  of  it  was  lost.  What  man  could  do 
with  the  impossible  Kit  French  Mr.  Loraine  did  ;  and 
Miss  Dolores  Drummond  was  well  within  her  means  as 
the  landlady  of  the  Benbow  Inn.  The  part  of  Arethusa, 
pretty  as  it  is,  is  so  romantically  literary  that  Miss 
Cissie  Loftus  could  show  us  nothing  about  herself  in  it 
except  what  we  already  know  :  namely,  that  she  is  like 
nobody  else  on  the  stage  or  off  it,  and  that  her  vocation 
is  beyond  all  doubt.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

BUSINESS  was  almost  at  a  standstill  in  nearly  every 
department  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  Consols  were 
steady  on  cheaper  money.  Home  Rails  were  inclined  to 
drift  owing  to  the  engineering  strike  and  fears  of  trouble 
with  railway  employes.  Argentine  descriptions  were 
favourably  affected  by  a  declining  gold  premium. 
Better  prospects  in  Cuba  caused  firmness  in  Spanish 
4  per  cents.  Yankee  railways  merely  followed  the  lead 
of  New  York.  The  shares  of  the  English  Sewing 
Cotton  Company  were  dealt  in  at  a  premium  of  \  to  1, 
but  Coats  shares  were  correspondingly  weak. 

Westralian  Mining  Shares  drooped  on  lower  prices 
from  Adelaide  and  lack  of  support,  whilst,  like  all  other 
departments  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  Kaffir  Circus 
was  very  stupid.  The  tone  was  firm  and  the  feeling  in 
many  ways  confident.  But  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
long  account  at  the  termination  of  an  idle  year,  so  that 
there  can  be  little  hope  of  renewed  activity  in  1897. 
What  1898  may  bring  forth  is  entirely  a  lottery  depend- 
ing on  political  circumstances.  One  feature  of  the 
market  was  the  final  killing  of  all  Rhodes'  rumours. 
Mr.  Rhodes  is  quite  well,  and  certain  cynics  in  the 
market  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  Chartereds  are  likely  to 
continue  an  upward  move  as  some  of  the  big  firms 
have  bought  all  the  shares  they  required  and  we  are 
therefore  unlikely  to  hear  more  of  Mr.  Rhodes'  "  dan- 
gerous condition."  The  only  noteworthy  move  was  a 
sharp  rise  in  Ferreiras  on  Wednesday. 

The  position  of  Brazil  continues  to  cause  the  greatest 
anxiety  in  English  financial  circles.  The  government 
steadily  maintains  its  old  policy  of  issuing  paper  to  meet 
its  obligations.  The  result  is  that  the  time  seems  to  be 
approaching  when  the  notes  of  the  Brazilian  government 
will  be  a  drug  in  the  market.  As  an  example  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  present  state  of  affairs,  the  debt  in 
1889,  when  the  revolution  took  place,  has  been  con- 
trasted with  the  debt  at  the  present  time.  Eight  years 
ago  the  gold  debt  was  only  417,000,000  milreis,  as 
compared  with  606,575,000  milreis  at  the  present  time. 
Even  more  suggestive  is  the  currency  debt.  In  1889 
this  amounted  to  little  more  than  500,000,000  milreis. 
It  is  now  over  1,200,000,000  milreis.  This  latter  means 
a  rise  of  about  150  per  cent.  Of  course  in  1889  the 
milreis  of  currency  was  equal  to  the  milreis  of  the  gold 
debt,  whereas  now  the  latter  is  equal  to  four  times  the 
former. 


We  notice  among  the  latest  registrations  of  com- 
panies at  Somerset  House  "  Le  Chateau  d'Hardclot, 
Limited,"  with  a  capital  of  £55,000.  We  hardly  know 
which  to  admire  most,  the  impertinence  of  the  venture 
or  the  unblushing  vandalism  of  a  promoter  who  would 
turn  one  of  the  most  historic  castles  of  Northern  France 
into  a  Garten- Wirthschaft.  We  should  like  to  point 
out  to  Mr.  Whitley  that  tobacco  and  cigar  manufactur- 
ing, which  are  among  the  numerous  industries  provided 
for  in  the  articles  of  association,  would  be  better  left 
alone  unless  he  wants  to  come  into  violent  collision 
with  the  French  Government,  to  whom  his  Kingdom 
of  Mayville  must  at  least  be  subject. 

As  the  time  approaches  when  investment  history  will 
enter  on  a  new  year,  speculation  is  rife  as  to  the  most 
popular  fields  of  British  enterprise  during  the  coming 
twelve  months.  Canada,  of  course,  must  be  reckoned 
first  on  the  list.  British  Columbia,  and  especially 
Yukon  valley,  are  well  forward.  But  other  parts  of 
British  North  America,  for  centuries  undeveloped  and, 
comparatively  speaking,  neglected,  must  soon  demand 
the  attention  they  deserve.  Newfoundland  has  more 
than  once  been  commented  on  in  these  columns.  Her 
mineral  resources  are  vast.  In  all  parts  of  British  North 
America  there  will  be  an  astonishing  amount  of  enter- 
prise, whilst  British  capital  is  likely  to  be  invested  in 
that  quarter  to  a  very  great  extent.  Tasmania  is  another 
country  that  will  attract  the  attention  of  capitalists  at 
home.  Of  foreign  countries,  Russia  is  by  far  the  most 
interesting  from  the  prospector's  point  of  view.  Her 
time  is  bound  to  come  before  long,  and  her  resources 
will  prove  little  less  than  romantic. 

Although  the  report  of  the  Peruvian  Corporation  for 
the  year  ended  June  30th  last  shows  a  net  profit,  after 
deducting  reduced  debenture  interest  and  charges,  of 
£13,150  or  £1500  more  than  last  year,  there  arecertain 
details  in  the  accounts  which  make  the  results  of  the 
twelve  months'  business  scarcely  encouraging.  The 
Railways  show  an  unsatisfactory  return.  The  receipts 
were  high,  but  so  also  were  the  working  expenses, 
The  former  worked  out  at  3,230,479  soles  as  compared 
with  3,027,760  soles  for  the  previous  year.  The  heavy 
expenses  are  accounted  for  by  increased  value  of  wages 
and  fuel  and  exceptional  renewals  of  permanent  way. 
A  more  satisfactory  item  in  the  report  than  that  re- 
ferring to  the  Railways  concerns  the  guano  industry. 
The  profits  from  that  source  was  ,£57,196  against 
£48,648  for  the  preceding  year.  In  other  respects  the 
revelations  in  the  report  are  meagre  and  the  entire 
document  unsatisfactory. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

NEW  DAIRY  COMPANY. 

We  understand  that  the  prospectus  of  the  big  dairy 
amalgamation  to  which  we  referred  last  week  will  make 
its  appearance  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  Twelve 
businesses  in  the  west  end  of  London  are  included  in 
the  scheme,  all  of  which  have  shown  good  profits. 
The  capital  of  the  Company  is  to  be  £120,000. 

VICTOR  HUGO  CARLSSON. 

The  inexplicable  jugglery  that  continues  to  distin- 
guish the  financial  arrangements  of  the  British 
Farmers'  Association  proves  that  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Victor  Hugo  Carlsson  still  dominates  that  institution. 
It  seems  only  yesterday  that  the  prospectus  of  the 
English  Farmers'  Association  was  published.  The 
ostensible  object  was  to  take  over  the  business  of 
the  old  British  Farmers'  Association.  But  from  the 
latest  reports  the  British  Farmers'  Association  ap- 
parently continues  its  career,  the  only  sign  of  its  brother 
Company  being  an  ominous  item  in  the  balance-sheet. 
We  understand  that  the  Directors  of  the  British 
Farmers'  Association  are  applying  for  a  quotation  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  and  that  still  another  appeal  is  to 
be  made  to  the  public.  A  Stock  Exchange  quotation 
will  make  it  easier  for  Mr.  Carlsson  and  his  co-Directors 
to  unload  their  shares  at  a  fair  price  on  to  the  public. 
In  order  that  the  Stock  Exchange  authorities  may  be 
under  no  delusion  as  to  the  history  of  the  enterprise  on 
behalf  of  which  the  appeal  is  to  be  made,  we  lay  bare 
a  few  facts  regarding  this  venture  of  the  enterprising 
Carlsson. 
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A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Carlsson  was  somewhat  well 
known  in  the  London  fruit  market,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thames  Street.  He  traded  under 
many  names,  and  had  an  office  in  Leadenhall  Street, 
together  with  a  cellar  in  which  a  few  potatoes  were 
stored.  His  favourite  plan  was  to  insert  mysterious 
paragraphs  in  the  "Standard"  and  other  journals,  by 
which,  under  the  name  of  Wilson,  among  other  aliases, 
he  strove  to  persuade  purchasers  to  buy  his  potatoes. 
Bve-and-bye  an  ingenious  idea  occurred  to  this  resource- 
ful Scandinavian,  and  he  promoted  a  company  with  the 
high-sounding  title  "The  British  Farmers'  Associa- 
tion." To  this  company  he  sold  his  potato  business 
for  many  thousands  of  pounds,  although  it  was  not 
worth  even  a  few  hundreds.  The  clever  part  of  the 
scheme  was  the  title,  for  it  was  this,  and  this  alone, 
that  enabled  Mr.  Carlsson  to  guide  his  scheme  through 
stormy  waters.  The  original  list  of  shareholders  of  the 
British  Farmers'  Association  showed  a  number  of  country 
people,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  were  innocent 
old  ladies  with  and  without  titles.  These  simple  folk 
really  imagined  that  they  were  aiding  an  enter- 
prise charitably  organized  for  the  benefit  of  British 
farmers.  How  far  this  was  really  the  case  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  for  months  and  years 
Mr.  Carlsson's  method  was  to  buy  direct  from  the 
Smithfield  Market  all  goods  ordered  by  his  customers. 
Shortly  after  the  original  flotation  of  the  Association  was 
made,  a  fresh  issue  was  announced,  and  Mr.  Carlsson 
published  a  list  of  dukes,  duchesses  and  members  of 
Parliament  whom  he  described  as  his  patrons.  How 
he  justified  the  compiling  of  such  a  list  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  But  in  justice  to  Mr.  Carlsson  it  is  fair  to  point 
out  that  if  a  provision  merchant  sends  a  pound  of 
butter  to  a  ducal  kitchen,  he  may,  by  a  stretch  of 
imagination,  describe  the  owner  as  "a  patron."  But 
despite  the  bluffing  nature  of  the  enterprise,  the  British 
Farmers'  Association  struggled  along.  Last  year, 
however,  considerable  trouble  arose.  Mr.  Sidney  Isitt, 
of  Messrs.  Isitt  and  Co.,  Chartered  Accountants,  had 
audited  the  accounts  of  the  Association  from  the  com- 
mencement. There  was,  however,  an  item  which 
they  could  not  understand.  They  offered  a  certificate 
to  Mr.  Carlsson,  with  a  saving  clause,  referring 
to  this  particular  point.  Nothing  would  induce  Mr. 
Carlsson  to  explain  the  item  in  question.  The  funds 
of  the  Association  seemed  to  have  been  "invested  "  in 
some  strange  manner,  known  to  Mr.  Carlsson,  and  Mr. 
Carlsson  only.  To  this  day  there  remains  unanswered 
a  very  pertinent  question  on  the  point.  It  was 
"  whether  Mr.  Carlsson  had  not  an  investment  agency 
of  his  own  in  Broad  Street,  for  which  he  was  using  the 
funds  of  the  British  Farmers'  Association?"  In  other 
words,  "was  not  Mr.  Carlsson  using  the  funds  of  the 
British  Farmers'  Association  to  gamble  for  his  own 
gain  ?" 

The  result  of  the  affair  was  that  Messrs.  Isitt  & 
Company  severed  their  connexion  with  Mr.  Carlsson's 
Association.  But  the  latter  seems  to  have  found  in 
Messrs.  Payne,  Harper  &  Company  a  firm  of  account- 
ants to  take  up  what  Messrs.  Isitt  had  thrown  aside. 
The  shareholders  agitated,  and  the  result  was  one  of 
the  stormiest  Company  meetings  ever  held.  Still  the 
mysterious  item  in  the  balance-sheet  remained  unex- 
plained. By  lying  low  and  keeping  his  Association 
quiet  Mr.  Carlsson  has  managed  since  then  to  evade 
public  criticism.  But  in  the  meanwhile  business  does 
not  seem  to  have  prospered.  The  accounts  for  the  fifteen 
months  ended  June  30th  last  show  a  loss  of  £1200. 
The  expenses  of  the  Association  are  so  jumbled 
that  shareholders  are  quite  unable  to  discover  whether 
part  of  this  loss,  or  all  of  it,  is  due  to  what  Mr. 
Carlsson  and  Mr.  Bernard  Soule  have  drawn  out  of 
the  Association.  Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  item 
about  the  balance  sheet  is  to  be  found  among  the 
assets.  These  include  nearly  ^"16,000  in  the  English 
Farmers'  Association.  Nor  is  this  the  only  proof  of 
the  curious  ingenuity  with  which  the  accounts  have 
been  juggled,  to  give  the  Association  an  appearance  of 
respectable  solvency.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  whole  business  is  in  a  hopeless  position,  so  hope- 
less that-  even  Mr.  Carlsson,  arch-magician  as  he  is, 
will  have  to  face  plain  facts  before  very  long.  Our 
advice   to   the   shareholders   is   that  they  appoint  a 


competent  committee  of  inquiry,  and  have  the  Company 
wound  up.  The  original  flotation  was  arranged  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring,  at  many  thousands  of  pounds,  the 
so-called  business  of  Victor  Hugo  Carlsson,  merchant. 
This  business  consisted  of  an  office  and  a  few  potatoes 
in  a  cellar.  Carlsson  had  been  known  to  the  trade 
under  a  variety  of  names.  The  whole  affair  was  formed 
in  a  spirit  of  bounce  ;  it  has  since  existed  on  bluff,  and 
must  go  the  way  of  all  businesses  conceived  and  main- 
tained on  such  lines. 

VEJOS,  LIMITED. 

Vejos,  Limited,  is  one  of  the  quaintest  enterprises 
ever  offered  to  the  public.  If  such  a  description  is  not 
too  paradoxical,  Vejos  may  be  explained  as  a  sort  of 
vegetarian  meat  extract.  The  average  Englishman  will 
laugh  at  such  a  commodity  in  the  market.  This  fact 
which  the  promoters  and  directors  have  evidently  fore- 
seen, for  they  are  careful  to  explain  that  they  look  to  the 
Jews  and  inhabitants  of  Hindustan,  precluded  by  their 
religion  from  using  meat  extracts,  as  prospective  con- 
sumers of  this  commodity.  But  we  fear  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  India,  even  should  they  desire  Vejos,  will  require 
more  than  the  average  smart  Birmingham  traveller  to 
persuade  them  that  Vejos  is  absolutely  vegetarian  in 
composition.  As  for  the  Jews,  the  few  faithful  enough 
to  their  religious  duties  to  eschew  meat,  are  not  of  a 
class  wealthy  enough  to  indulge  in  luxuries  like  Vejos. 
Vejos,  Limited  is  worthy  of  the  quarter  whence  it 
emanates.  It  is  the  promotion  of  a  Mr.  Cronheim,  one 
of  the  numerous  gentlemen  in  London  who  have  shown 
an  adventurous  disposition  in  financial  enterprises.  He 
it  was  who  was  chiefly  interested  in  the  Evening  Stock 
Exchange,  which  flourished  for  a  time  in  Northumber- 
land Avenue  and  in  the  columns  of  certain  journals. 
Like  most  bucket-shops  of  the  same  class,  its  end  was 
sudden.  It  vanished  and  never  re-appeared.  Nothing 
daunted,  Mr.  Cronheim  then  turned  his  attention  to  the 
Mining  boom,  which  was  in  full  swing  at  the  time,  and 
aided  by  Messrs.  Mallin  and  Sargeant,  both  fairly  old 
hands  at  the  promoting  business,  he  brought  out  some 
of  the  wildest  ventures  that  distinguished  even  those 
madcap  days.  Few  of  us  can  forget  the  So-all  Sewing 
Machine,  a  warning  to  rash  speculators  in  industrials. 
The  capital  of  Vejos,  Limited  is  ^50,000  in  £1  shares. 
Major-General  Playfair,  of  theatre  fame,  is  the  chairman. 
As  he  belonged  to  the  Indian  Staff  Corps  once  upon  a 
time,  we  presume  his  name  is  intended  to  impress  the 
prospective  Hindoo  consumer. 

YORK  PALACE  OF  VARIETIES. 

The  Royal  York  Palace  of  Varieties,  Limited,  has 
been  formed  with  a  capital  of  ^35,000,  divided  into 
15,000  cumulative  7  per  cent.  Preference  shares  of  £1 
each  and  20,000  Ordinary  shares  of  £1  each.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  there  are  35  First  Mortgage  Debentures 
of  £500  each  and  25  Second  Debentures  of  £100 
each,  making  in  all  ^20,000  in  debentures.  Colonel 
Keyser,  the  vendor,  is  to  receive  ^28,000  for  two 
music  halls  in  Southampton.  Although  a  great  deal 
of  sanguine  estimation  as  to  the  probable  profits 
and  dividends  is  indulged  in,  no  mention  is  made  in 
the  prospectus  as  to  the  career  of  these  halls  in  the 
past,  or  those  which  were  run  on  the  same  sites.  This 
is  ominous,  and  the  enterprise  must  in  consequence  be 
looked  upon  as  very  speculative.  It  is  said  that 
Messrs.  Gale  &  Polden,  as  well  as  a  certain  noble 
lord,  not  unknown  in  Westralian  mining  circles,  are 
behind  the  scenes  in  this  music-hall  enterprise. 

MIDDLESBOROUGH  MUSIC  HALL. 

The  Empire  Palace  of  Varieties,  Middlesborough, 
Limited,  is  the  promotion  of  Danes  Discount  Company, 
Limited.  The  enterprise  is  speculative,  as  the  music 
hall  will  be  a  new  one,  but  Middlesborough  is  a  popu- 
lous town  and  the  capital  is  not  swollen.  The 
Chairman  is  Mr.  J.  L.  Graydon,  Director  of  the  Palace 
Theatre,  London,  and  the  Alhambra,  Brighton,  and 
proprietor  of  the  Middlesex,  London.  The  capital  of 
the  Company  is  ^35, 000  in  12,000  six  per  cent,  prefer- 
ence shares  of  £1  each,  and  23,000  ordinary  shares  of 
£1  each.  The  purchase  price  has  been  fixed  at 
,£35,000,  the  property  being  freehold  and  subject  to 
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mortgages  of  ,£18,000.    This  is  a  heavy  sum  to  pay 
Tor  the  property,  and  is  certainly  the  weak  spot  in  the 
prospectus. 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

1  Maple  and  Company  (Thespian,  Sydenham). — We  have 
heard  nothing  of  the  rumours  to  which  you  refer.    An  appeal 

!»was  made  for  further  funds  a  few  weeks  ago,  on  which  we 

1  commented  at  the  time. 

Chicago-Gaika  Development  Company  (H.  R.  B  ,  Bath). 

I] — We  agree  that  the  history  of  Matabel eland  so  far  is  by  no 

I  means  encouraging.  We  criticised  the  prospectus  in  last 
week's  issue,  from  which  you  will  see  that  the  reports  are 

;  undated  and  somewhat  unsatisfactory. 

I    Army  and  Navy  Stores  (Staff  Commander). — You  will  be 
I  foolish  to  sell. 

i  D.  H.  Evans  and  Company  (Lawyer,  Manchester). — We 
I  think  you  will  do  well  to  hold  the  preference  shares.  The  price 
I  is  moderate,  and  the  yield  is  considerably  over  4  per  cent. 
F  West  Australian  (Gold  District)  Trading  Corpora- 
I TION  (E.  B.  W.,  Bayswater). — Your  question  is  absurd.  You 
(j'can  do  nothing.  The  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Official 
Receiver. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

MR.   GEORGE   WYNDHAM,    M.P.,  ON 
SHAKESPEARE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Birmingham. 

Sir, — I  read  with  interest  the  letter  of  Mr.  George 
Wyndham,  M.P. ,  in  your  issue  of  6  November,  and 
would  be  grateful  if  you  would  kindly  afford  me  this 
opportunity  of  reply.  Mr.  Wyndham  says,  after  a 
areful  scrutiny  of  my  book,  that  "the  attempt  to  set 
'Shakespeare  in  the  atmosphere  of  Puritanism  breaks  down 
at  all  points. " 

This  is  a  sweeping  condemnation  and  one  which 
needs  a  fairly  competent  acquaintance  with  Shake- 
spearean documents  to  justify.  Mr.  Wyndham,  no 
doubt,  possesses  this  necessary  acquaintance,  although 
it  is  unfortunate  that  his  letter  does  not  reveal  it.  In 
the  first  place,  let  me  say  that  the  critic  is  welcome 
|to  all  the  points  he  can  score  on  that  paragraph 
which  he  describes  as  "a  very  onion  of  error,"  and 
which  has  in  it  the  references  to  Falstaff.  It  is  one 
of  those  absurd  and  palpable  blunders  which  is  easier 
made  than  explained,  and  which  the  erring  author  is 
usually  the  first  to  perceive  on  a  perusal  of  the  pub- 
lished volume.  Mr.  Wyndham  may  if  he  chooses  use 
it  to  cast  a  general  imputation  of  ignorance,  but  I  am 
sure  he  will  not  allow  it  to  influence  his  judgment  on  the 
general  argument  of  the  book.  No  one  disputes  the 
truth  so  clumsily  stated,  namely,  that  Shakespeare  first 
introduced  the  character  of  Falstaff  under  the  name  of 
Oldcastle,  and  that  subsequently  he  altered  it  to  the 
name  we  know  so  well. 

[  Coming  to  the  main  criticism  Mr.  Wyndham  says, 
j "  Apart  from  small  and  doubtful  points,  Mr.  Carter 
puts  himself  out  of  court  on  two  broad  issues,"  viz., 
Puritan  hatred  of  armorial  bearings  and  Puritan  hatred 
f  the  Drama  ;  but  does  he  soberly  mean  to  assert  that 
ihe  Elizabethan  Puritans  as  a  body  refused  to  use  their 
armorial  bearings  or  that  no  Puritan  wore  coat-armour 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ?  He  might  as  well  say 
uthat  there  are  no  Nonconformist  soldiers  at  present 
serving  Her  Majesty,  because  the  Quakers  persistently 
;  decry  armed  force.  And  concerning  the  Elizabethan 
Puritan  attitude  towards  the  Drama,  a  subject  which  is 
continually  seen  through  the  haze  of  the  Stuart 
degradation  of  the  Stage,  Mr.  Wyndham  must  surely  be 
iware  that,  while  fanatical  sectaries  denounced  the 
Drama  and  everything  else  except  their  own  little  Shibbo- 
leth, well-known  Puritans  contributed  to  our  earliest 
dramatic  literature,  and  took  an  active  interest  in 
dramatic  representations.  The  restrictions  placed  upon 
|;he  acting  of  plays  came  in  the  first  instance  from  men 
1  ivho  were  the  opposite  of  Puritans,  and  forbidding 
^statutes  were  passed  by  Elizabeth,  14.  39.  James  1.  3. 
ind  Charles.  Oxford  University  in  1584  passed  a  statute 
"forbidding  common  plays  on  the  very  moral  grounds 
Dn  which  the  Puritans  objected  to  them,"  and  four 
,  years  before  that  the  theatres  in  London  were  closed 
by  petition  from  the  City,  on  the  ground  that  "play- 


houses and  dicing-houses  were  traps  for  young  gentle- 
men and  others."  Many  bishops,  who  could  not  be 
called  Puritan,  protested  against  stage  abuses.  But  to 
protest  against  abuse  is  not  to  condemn  the  rightful 
exercise,  and  while  it  is  true  that  the  Stuart  Stage 
seemed  to  focus  evil  and  weakness,  the  Elizabethan 
Drama  had  much  in  it  to  attract  even  the  most 
thoughtful  Puritan.  But,  after  all,  this  is  a  question 
to  be  settled  by  an  expert  historian  ;  in  the  meantime 
my  chief  concern  is  with  questions  of  Shakespearean 
documents,  and  with  what  Mr.  Wyndham  calls 
"mangled"  and  "fragile"  evidence.  It  is  upon  this 
ground  that  Mr.  Wyndham  no  doubt  feels  himself  at 
his  strongest,  for  he  enters  his  caveat  against  the 
acceptance  of  my  ideas  on  three  points  which  rest  upon 
"mangled"  and  "fragile"  evidence. 

To  recognise  "mangled"  evidence  one  is  naturally 
supposed  to  know  the  true,  and  "fragile"  is  best 
understood  when  one  knows  what  strength  is  ;  hence 
Mr.  Wyndham,  because  he  knows  what  true  and  strong 
evidence  ought  to  be,  enters  his  caveat  against  me. 

Let  me  take  Mr.  Wyndham's  points  seriatim  :  "  that 
John  Shakespeare  was  a  Recusant  who  absented  him- 
self from  Church  on  religious  grounds.  Mr.  Carter  to 
prove  this  must  disprove  the  plea  of  poverty  accepted 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  and  all  the  Commissioners."  To 
this  I  reply  : 

(a)  That  the  Whelers,  Shakespeares,  Barneshurstes, 
and  Barbers  were  well-known  well-to-do  men,  and  that 
when  the  Recusancy  return  was  sent  up  they  were  in 
known  possession  of  valuable  real  and  personal  estate. 

(b)  That  no  action  or  process  of  debt  can  be  found 
against  John  Shakespeare  at  this  period.  Mr.  Phillipps 
says  "  the  alleged  suspicion  was  a  mere  device." 

(c)  The  original  presentment  does  not  mention  debt  at 
all.  Mr.  Wyndham  surely  knows  that  the  Lucy 
Recusancy  Certificate  was  made  up  from  a  former  pre- 
sentment. In  the  original  presentment  from  which  the 
Commissioners  derived  their  information,  and  which  is 
unfortunately  without  a  date,  the  memorandum  respect- 
ing the  individuals  is  given  in  the  following  terms : 
"  Wee  suspect  theese  nyne  persons  next  ensuinge  absent 
themselves  for  fearc  of  processe." 

Lucy  interpreted  this  as  "  fear  of  process  for  debbte  "  ; 
but  his  informants  simply  wrote  "fear  of  processe." 
(Hall.  Phil.  6th  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  246.) 

The  men  who  investigated  the  case  do  not  mention 
"  debbte  "  at  all,  and  Mr.  Wyndham  may  easily  see  that 
in  a  time  of  persecution  "  fear  of  process  "  might  cover 
a  wide  field,  although  a  suspected  Catholic  or  Puritan 
would  be  glad  enough  to  avail  himself  of  any  excuse  of 
debt,  age,  or  infirmity  to  keep  out  of  persecution. 

Concerning  the  Snitterfield  estate,  Mr.  Wyndham 
goes  deeper  into  difficulties  when  he  says,  "  Arden  had 
left  interests  to  seven  other  daughters  besides  John's  wife 
Mary":  for  this  is  not  according  to  fact. 

In  1550  Arden  made  one  settlement  of  a  messuage 
and  land  to  three  daughters,  Agnes,  Jane,  and  Catherine, 
and  another  of  a  messuage,  three  quatrons  of  land,  a 
meadow,  a  cottage,  a  garden  and  orchard  to  three  other 
daughters,  Margaret,  Joyce,  and  Alice.  Elizabeth  Scarlet 
and  Mary  Shakespeare  do  not  benefit,  but  in  course  of 
time  John  Shakespeare  (with  his  wife)  becomes  the 
important  man  in  connexion  with  the  estate.  He  owned 
"  a  mortye,  parte  and  partes,  be  yt  more  or  lesse,  of 
and  in  two  messuages  or  tenements,  with  th'appurten- 
ances  sett,  lyenge  and  beynge  in  Snitterfield,"  and 
he  held  the  deeds  of  the  estate  and  promised  to  deliver 
"before  the  feaste  of  Eastere  next  ensueinge  all  and 
singular  the  charters,  deedes,  evydences,  wrytings,  and 
mynimentes  before  in  these  presentes  bargained  and 
sold." 

In  the  book  my  argument  is  directed  against  the 
destitution  theory  which  would  make  this  transaction 
(which  involved  "  a  most  insignificant  sum  ")  the  effort 
of  a  hopelessly  embarrassed  man  striving  to  extricate 
himself  from  a  maze  of  financial  difficulties,  and  I  say 
that  if  a  capable  and  astute  business  man,  after  waiting 
many  years  for  this  possession  to  fall  into  his  hands, 
disposed  of  it  for  half  the  yearly  rental  he  paid 
for  fourteen  acres,  the  act  would  be  that  of  an 
"  incapable"  and  not  of  a  "  poor  "  one,  and  might  with 
greater  justice  have  been  made  to  buttress  up  a  theory 
of  insanity.    Even  if  we  grant,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
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ment,  that  John  Shakespeare  only  owned  a  sixth  of 
the  estate,  the  sum  of  four  pounds  was  utterly  insig- 
nificant as  a  price  for  it,  and  one  which  no  poor  man 

would  take.  Liu 

But  Mr  Wyndham  settles  hopelessly  overhead  when 
he  attempts  to  deal  with  the  selling  of  the  ecclesiastical 
vestments,  which  he  calls  my  "  principal  piece  of  con- 
viction," and  says  that  my  "corner-stone  crumbles  at 
a  touch."  Mr.  Wyndham  will  pardon  me  if  /  doubt 
whether  he  knows  the  dotument  in  question  at  all,  and 
when  I  say  that  he  evidently  relies  absolutely  upon  the 
second  volume  of  Halliwell-Phillipps' s  "  Outlines  ;  for 
he  goes  to  wreck  upon  one  sentence  "  within  a  month, 
and  this  because  of  ignorance  concerning  the  date  oj  the 

document.  .  .  . 

"  Mr  Carter,  as  his  principal  piece  of  conviction, 
instances  the  election  of  Adrian  Quyney  to  the  office  of 
Hio-h  Bailiff  in  Stratford,  and  of  John  Shakespeare  to 
the&office  of  chief  Alderman,  5  September,  1571,  and  then 
asks  'What  do  we  find  among  the  first  official  acts 
of  Adrian  Quyney  and  John  Shakespeare  ?  Within  a 
month  of  Quiney's  election  the  following  was  passed  : 
"Yt  is  agreed  at  this  Hall  by  the  Bailie,  Aldermen, 
and  capital  burgesses  herein  assembled  that  Mr.  Adrian 
Queny,  now  balve  of  the  boroughe  above  seid  should 
sell  the  copes  and  vestements."  But  his  corner-stone 
crumbles  at  a  touch.  The  documents  from  which  he 
quotes  show  (vide  "Outlines"  ii.  232)  that  John  Shak- 
speare,  although  elected  on  5  September,  1 571,  was  nor 
'  for  some  utinoticed  reason  formally  recognised  in  that 
office  until  some  time  between  the  tfh  and  the  xoth  of 
October;'  also,  that  he  attended  no  meeting  of  the  Cor- 
poration between  the  tfh  September  and  the  xoth  October. 
If  a  presumption  may  be  raised,  which  I  doubt,  from  the 
circumstances  of  John  Shakespeare's  election  and  the 
sale  of  vestments  in  1571 ,  it  would  be  that  he  disapproved 
of  the  proceeding. " 

Now  in  the  Stratford  Corporation  men  were  nomi- 
nated for  office  at  one  meeting,  and  elected  and  sworn 
in  at  the  next.  The  meeting  in  September  was  the  day 
for  nominations,  and  after  certain  necessary  formalities 
had  been  complied  with,  such  as  the  pricking  for  Bailiff 
by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  ("orderly  elected  and  by  the 
ri-ht  honourable  the  Erie  of  Warwike  prycked  to  be 
Baliff")  and  the  taking  of  the  oath  ("shall  personally 
appear  at  the  same  place  on  Wednesday  the  4th  daye 
of  October  by  ix.  of  the  Cloke  for  the  further  taking  of 
his  othe  upon  the  Holy  Evangelist")  the  Bailiff  entered 
upon  his  duties. 

Sometimes  men  who  were  nominated  were  not  finally 
appointed.  Aldermen  sometimes  took  the  oath  im- 
mediately, as  John  Shakespeare  did  as  Chief  Alderman  on 
e.  September,  1571,  and  sometimes  months  afterwards, 
as  John  Shakespeare  did  when  he  was  first  made  an 
Alderman.  He  was  nominated  4  July,  1565,  marked  as 
Alderman,  but  did  not  take  the  oaths  until  12  September, 
1  c6^  There  was  a  kind  of  informal  meeting  of  the  Strat- 
ford Council  on  5  October,  1 571 ,  at  which  John  Sadler  the 
retiring  Bailiff,  presided,  "  At  a  hall  theer  holden  the  V"* 
day  of  October  (anno  xiij  o  regni  Regine  Ehzabethe, 
etc  John  Sadler,  capitali  ballivo,  ac  Radulpho  Cawdre, 
capitali  aldermanis.)"  The  meeting  was  of  little  impor- 
tance ;  the  only  matters  considered  related  to  the  straying 
of  cattle  and  the  noise  of  certain  troublesome  geese. 
It  is  to  this  meaning  Halliwell-Phillipps  refers  when 
he  speaks  of  the  "unnoticed  reason"  why  Johne 
Shakspere  was  not  formally  taking  the  place  of 
Cawdrey. 

The  regular  meetings  of  Council  were  on  24  January, 
7  Februarv,  2  Mav,  n  July,  5  September,  10  October, 
24  October,  28  November,  and  on  10  October,  1571, 
according  to  the  Council  Book,  and  the  worthy  Chief 
Alderman  was  in  his  place  with  Adrian  Queney  and  the 
rest  of  the  Council. 

Adrian  Queney  may  have  taken  the  oaths  when  John 
Shakespeare  did,  but  if  he  acted  according  to  custom, 
then  10  October  would  be  the  first  day  of  his  public 
appearance  in  the  Bailiff's  chair.  But  where  does  the 
selling  of  the  vestments  come  in  ?  . 

Led  away  by  the  phrase  "  within  a  month,  and  his 
want  of  knowledge  of  important  documents,  Mr. 
Wyndham  assumes  that  the  sale  took  place  in  Shake- 
speare's absence.  As  a  matter  of  absolute  fact  the  docu- 
ment is  dated  10  October,  1571,  and  runs  as  follows  :— 


"Ad  primum  aulam  Adriani  Queny,  ballivi  burg  ac 
Johannis  Shakespere  cap.  aldermanni  ejusdem  burgi 
ibidem  tent,  decimo  die  Octobris,  anno  regni  regine 
Elizabethe  tercio  decimo."  ; 

"  Yt  is  agreed  at  thys  hall,  &c.  &c,  that  Mr.  Adrian 
Queny,  now  balye  of  the  borouge  above  seid,  should 
sell  the  copes  and  vestements  here  under  wryten,  &c." 
(Stratford  Records,  A.  39.) 

This  being  so,  what  becomes  of  Mr.  Wyndham  s 
powerful  criticism  which  crumbles  what  he  calls  the 
"  corner-stone  "  at  a  touch  ?    Would  he  have  ventured 
to  make  his  criticism  at  all  if  he  had  known  that  the 
document  was  dated  the  xoth  of  October,  and  therefore  the 
very  dav  on  which  he  himself  says  John  Shakespeare  was 
present  at  the  Council?     Mr.  Wyndham  being  ignorant 
of  this  vital  point  presumes  that  the  matter  was  settled 
"within  a  month"  of  Queny's  nomination,  and  some- 
time between  5  September  and  10  October  ;  instead  of 
that,  it  was  on  the  very  first  meeting  at  which  Queney 
and  Shakespeare  were  present  as  Bailiff  and  Chief  Alder- 
man ;  and  therefore  I  maybe  pardoned  if  I  take  Mr. 
Wyndham's  own  reasoning  and  say  that  if  absence 
meant  disapproval,  then  "presence"  meant  approval. 
With  all  deference  I  venture  to  think  that  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham has  failed  utterly  to  show  reason  why  his  caveat 
ouMit  to  be  accepted  ;  and  until  he  presents  a  more 
cogent  reasoning  he  will  perhaps  acquit  me  of  "  man- 
fflino-"  or  distorting  evidence,  and  allow  me  to  continue 
to  hold  the  opinion  that  at  any  rate  the  attempt  to  set 
John  Shakespeare  in  the  atmosphere  of  Puritanism  has 
not  broken  down  on  any  of  the  points  he  instances.— 1 
am,  Sir,  yours  sincerely,  Thomas  Carter. 

FLOGGING  IN  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,— The  suggestions  of  a  "Barrister"  will  hardly 
commend  themselves  to  those  who  want  to  see  the 
discipline  of  our  navy  maintained.  Nothing  could  be 
worse  for  both  officers  and  men  than  to  have  unseemly 
fights  on  the  quarter-deck.  I  am  supposing  that  the 
suggestion  is  made  seriously.  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  officer  "could  defend  himself,"  and  that  hecould 
even  punish  the  offender  severely  "  with  his  fists."  But 
the  officer  is  taught  to  control  his  feelings,  not  to  give 
way  to  passion.  He  is,  of  course,  forbidden  to  strike 
a  subordinate,  and  would  be  severely  punished  if  he  did 
so.  The  offender  knows  this,  and  it  makes  his  offence 
all  the  more  unpardonable. 

Let  "A  Barrister"  study  the  ideas  of  the  men  who 
know  what  war  is  before  he  writes  and  proposes  to 
weaken  that  absolute  essential  discipline.  Marmont  in 
his  excellent  "  Esprit  des  Institutions  Mihtaires  "  says  : 
"  Military  justice  is  not  established  in  an  absolute 
manner  on  principles  of  morality ;  it  is  based  upon 
necessity.  Unquestionably  in  the  eyes  of  every  thinking 
man,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  thief  and 
the  soldier  who  disobeys  his  chief  and  insults  him  in  a 
moment  of  passion.  However,  the  punishment  of  the 
soldier  should  be  far  severer.  To  avenge  society  it  will 
be  enough  in  most  instances  if  the  one  is  sent  to  the 
galleys,  whereas  the  army  is  undone  if  the  other  is  not 
sent  to  death  ;  for  from  that  moment  every  bond  would 
be  broken,  and  the  military  edifice,  which  is  only  based 
upon  submission  and  respect,  would  be  hopelessly 
overthrown.  There  is  then  an  immense  difference 
between  military  and  civil  justice.  The  former  may 
seem  barbarous,  but  is  necessary."  And  Napoleon 
placed  discipline  as  the  first  requisite  of  the  soldier  ; 
courage  only  second. 

The  punishment  of  a  French  soldier  with  death  for 
striking  an  officer  shows  that  sterner  discipline  is  main- 
tained in  foreign  armies  and  navies  than  in  our  own, 
and  is  to  the  point.  When  the  opposite  was  the  case, 
when  French  discipline  was  relaxed  and  our  own  of  iron, 
we  beat  the  French  at  every  point.  Armies  and  nayies 
are  meant  not  to  be  philanthropic  institutions,  but  to 
assure  the  safety  of  the  state  in  war.  The  man  who 
injures  their  efficiency  is  a  public  enemy.  Barrister 
should  know  that  there  is  no  feeling  amongst  the  seamen 
against  the  punishment  of  the  mutinous  To  compare 
birching  with  the  old  flogging  betrays  ridiculous  ignor- 
ance.-! am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  H.  W.  W  ilson. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  AUTHORESS  OF  THE  ODYSSEY. 

"The  Authoress  of  the  Odyssey."    By  Samuel  Butler. 
London  :  Longmans.  1897. 

WHEN  Mr.  Samuel  Butler  was  at  school,  he  used  to 
say  that  the  "  Odyssey  "  was  the  "  Iliad's  "  wife, 
and  that  it  was  written  by  a  clergyman.  As  he  grew 
up,  he  became  aware  that  the  inestimable  privileges  of 
the  Anglican  Church  were  not  vouchsafed  to  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  he  sorrowfully  abandoned  this  ingenious 
theory  of  authorship.  But  the  earlier  clause  of  his  dis- 
covery, the  splendid  intuition  that  the  "Odyssey"  was 
in  some  sort  the  Female  of  the  "  Iliad,"  remained  with 
him.  We  ourselves  knew  an  elderly  maiden  lady  who 
still  believed,  in  advancing  years,  that  the  cat  was  the 
female  of  the  dog.  These  impressions  are  sympathetic 
and  sensitive,  and  it  is  vain  to  argue  against  them. 
In  Mr.  Butler's  mind  the  idea  of  the  "Odyssey"  was 
irresistibly  connected  with  petticoats.  But  the  im- 
pression would  doubtless  have  remained  dormant  had 
not  Mr.  Butler  been  invited  to  write  "the  libretto  and 
much  of  the  music  "  of  a  secular  oratorio  of  "  Ulysses." 
After  having  written  this  libretto,  it  occurred  to  the 
musician-poet  that  he  had,  as  he  says,  "  better  after  all 
see  what  the  'Odyssey'  said."  In  this  excellent 
design,  unable  to  find  a  readable  prose  translation  (poor 
Messrs.  Butcher  and  Lang!),  he  "was  driven  to  the 
original,"  found  the  Greek  easy,  and  lighted  upon  an 
epoch-making  secret. 

His  first  idea  was  a  recurrence  to  the  light  that  had 
flashed  upon  him  in  the  schoolroom.  He  found  so 
many  mistakes  in  what  the  men  were  represented  as 
doing  that  he  thought  that  a  blind  chaplain  might  have 
written  the  poem.  He  noticed  that  the  wind  is  made 
to  whistle  over  waves,  that  a  lamb  is  represented  as 
able  to  live  on  two  pulls  a  day  from  a  ewe  that  has 
been  already  milked,  that  dry  and  well-seasoned  timber 
is  described  as  cut  from  a  green  tree,  and  that  a  hawk 
is  made  to  tear  its  prey  on  the  wing.  Mr.  Butler  has 
evidently  rather  a  low  idea  of  the  clergy  ;  he  thinks 
them  unobservant.  But  there  are  lengths  to  which 
even  a  blind  chaplain  cannot  go,  and  he  was  forced  to 
take  up  a  still  stronger  position.  He  found  that  although 
the  "Odyssey"  is  generally  wrong  about  men  and 
games,  it  is  always  what  he  quaintly  calls  "exquisitively" 
right  about  women  and  needlework.  Could  a  young 
woman  be  the  author  ?  He  was  striving  to  put  this 
solution  behind  him,  when  he  read  in  Book  IX.  of  a 
ship  that  had  a  rudder  at  both  ends.  (The  text  is 
known  to  have  a  line  interpolated  here  from  another 
part  of  the  poem,  but  Mr.  Butler  will  accept  none  of 
this.  The  line  is  in  the  text,  and  it  must  stay  where  it 
is.)  This  absolutely  settled  it.  Mr.  Butler  had  once 
known  a  young  woman  who  thought  that  a  ship  was 
steered  from  the  bows  ;  such  a  ship  must,  of  course, 
have  had  another  rudder  at  her  stern.  In  a  moment  he 
was  like  the  philosopher  who  skipped  from  his  bath  and 
rushed  in  ecstasy  through  the  streets  of  Alexandria. 
He  had  solved  the  enigma.  The  "Odyssey"  was 
written  by  a  young  lady  ! 

The  first  thing  to  prove  was  that  such  female  author- 
ship was  not  impossible.  Mr.  Butler,  therefore,  dashed 
to  what  appears  to  be  his  only  authority  on  the  history 
of  Greek  poetry,  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  Classical 
Biography."  Here  the  article,  "Sappho,"  gave  him 
exceeding  great  joy.  He  discovered  that  there  were 
poetesses  in  ancient  Greece  ;  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
ladies  in  Hellas  were  more  frequently  addicted  to 
literary  exercises  than  chaplains,  blind  or  the  reverse. 
The  author  of  the  article  spoke  with  bated  breath  of 
"  Damophylia  the  Pamphylian  and  Erinna  of  Telos." 
We  thought  that  it  was  Teos  from  which  Erinna  came, 
and  we  wonder  that  Mr.  Butler  has  not  given  his  per- 
sonal attention  to  what  is  preserved  of  the  life  and 
works  of  Erinna,  for  she  was  actually  compared  with 
Homer  by  the  ancients.  "Then  there  was  Baucis," 
continues  Mr.  Butler  in  his  chatty  way,  "who  wrote 
Erinna's  epitaph."  We  are  not  acquainted  with  this 
epitaph,  although  we  know  the  verses  which  Erinna  is 
said  to  have  composed  for  the  tomb  of  Baucis — "  Pluto, 
thou  art  a  jealous  god."  Perhaps  the  ladies  wrote  one 
another's  epitaphs  ?    To  Mr.  Butler  all  things  are  pos- 


sible. But  he  might  have  displayed  a  gayer  erudition, 
and  have  proved  that  from  Sappho,  and  earlier,  down 
to  Mcero  of  Byzantium,  it  was  nothing  strange  for  a 
Greek  woman  to  write  well  in  verse. 

We  are  to  believe,  then,  that  the  "Odyssey"  was 
composed  about  the  year  1000  B.C.  by  a  young  woman. 
But  before  we  go  further  into  this  branch  of  the  theory, 
we  must  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  locality  where  the 
poem  was  written.  Mr.  Butler  is  convinced  that  the 
"Odyssey"  is  a  purely  Sicilian  work,  and  that  Ithaca 
and  Scheria  were  both  of  them  drawn  from  scenes  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  present  town  of 
Trapani.  Moreover,  he  believes  that  the  Ionian  islands, 
as  described  in  the  poem,  cannot  have  been  described 
by  a  person  who  had  any  practical  knowledge  of  that 
group,  but  might  have  been  studied  from  the  small 
rocky  islets  off  Trapani.  And,  finally,  he  holds  that  the 
voyages  of  Ulysses  practically  resolve  themselves  into  a 
voyage  from  Troy  to  the  Gulf  of  Cabes  in  Africa,  and 
thenceforward  into  a  sail  round  Sicily,  starting  and 
finishing  at  Trapani.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  go  into 
the  reasons  which  lead  Mr.  Butler  to  these  results  ;  they 
depend  upon  Admiralty  charts  and  photographs,  and  a 
host  of  geographical  minutiae.  That  a  certain  ardent 
plausibility  runs  through  the  arguments  we  will  not 
deny,  but  the  tail  appears  to  us  to  wag  the  dog.  Mr. 
Butler  has  been  to  Trapani,  has  been  struck  by  its  fine 
position,  and  has  easily  persuaded  himself  that  it  was 
the  abode  of  his  Homeric  poetess  and  the  scene  of  her 
inspiration. 

This  portion  of  his  book,  however,  has  neither  the 
literary  value  nor  the  lively  interest  of  the  chapters 
devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  internal  evidence  in  favour 
of  a  female  authorship  of  the  "Odyssey."  These  we 
have  read  with  considerable  amusement.  Mr.  Butler 
is  struck,  first  of  all,  with  the  preponderance  of  female 
interest  in  the  poem.  He  finds  the  women  much  better 
drawn  than  the  men,  and  far  more  sympathetically  ;  he 
is  accordingly  led  into  exceedingly  bold  theorising  on  the 
whole  question  of  literary  psychology.  Eager  to  pre- 
pare the  ground  for  his  theories,  he  asserts  that  no  man 
("excepting,  I  suppose,  Shakespeare")  has  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  "a  full-length,  life-sized,  serious 
portrait  "  of  a  woman.  He  expects  us  to  accept  this 
axiom  without  demur,  and  then  he  will  proceed  to  show 
us  how  excellent  the  portraits  of  women  are  in  the 
"  Odyssey."  But  no  one  in  his  senses  will  admit  the 
proposition.  What  about  the  female  characters  of 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  ?  The  contention  is  prepos- 
terous, but  it  is  a  typical  example  of  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Butler,  if  he  has  persuaded  himself  that  blue  is 
green,  fancies  the  rest  of  the  world  colour-blind  if  they 
do  not  agree  with  him. 

This  analysis  of  the  female  element  in  the  "  Odyssey" 
is  amusing,  but  of  course  the  critic's  observations  on 
this  subject  are  not  peculiar  to  himself.  The  sweetness 
of  the  poem  has  always  been  its  most  obvious  charac- 
teristic. Mr.  Butler's  examination  of  the  discrepancies 
in  the  conduct  and  the  attributes  of  Penelope  strikes  us, 
however,  as  no  less  novel  than  acute,  and  we  follow  this 
part  of  his  disquisition  with  great  interest,  although  we 
cannot  pretend  to  see  what  bearing  it  has  on  the  ques- 
tion of  authorship.  A  good  deal  of  his  argument  is 
reduced  to  a  sub-comic  level,  which  is  not  a  little  out 
of  keeping  with  the  distinction  and  beauty  of  the  theme. 
We  read  of  a  "lady-friend"  of  Mr.  Butler's  whose 
great  desire  is  that  she  may  meet  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Lazenby  in  the  next  world.  When  the  suitors  are 
killed  the  first  thought  of  the  authoress  is  how  to  clean 
up  the  mess  their  blood  has  made  on  "  the  dining-room 
carpet."  Telemachus  is  represented  as  saying,  "  Who 
steals  my  mother  steals  trash,  but  whoso  filches  from 
me  my  family  heirlooms,"  &c.  Eteoneus  is  "  only  a 
kind  of  char-butler  ;  he  did  not  sleep  in  the  house,  and 
for  aught  we  know  may  have  combined  a  shop  round 
the  corner  with  his  position  in  Menelaus'  household." 
It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Butler  does  himself  a  grave 
wrong  by  this  levity,  the  object  of  which,  of  course,  is 
to  press  his  arguments  home  to  our  jaded  intelligences. 

In  one  of  his  rapid  and  insufficiently  considered  para- 
graphs, Mr.  Butler  very  cursorily  touches  on  Lucian. 
He  is  arguing  that  men  always  give  the  preponderance 
to  men,  and  women  to  women  ;  and  of  all  the  writers  of 
antiquity,  he  find  Lucian  the  most  ungallant  of  all,  sine 
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in  his  "  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  he  does  not  introduce 
a  single  woman.  This  is  not  absolutely  correct,  for  in 
the  nineteenth  dialogue  Helen  is  present,  though  she 
does  not  speak.  But  if  Mr.  Butler  mentions  Lucian  at  all 
he  should  say  more  than  this.  In  the  "Dialogues  of 
the  Gods,"  and  in  the  "  Sea  Dialogues,"  female  figures 
are  as  prominent  as  male  ones.  This  is  an  instance  of 
the  careless  eclecticism  of  the  critic.  But  it  is  very  odd 
that  he  should  touch  the  "  Dialogues  of  the  Dead"  for 
a  moment,  and  not  refer  to  them  again,  for  they  are  full 
of  parodies  of  the  "Odyssey,"  and  the  answer  of 
Tiresias,  in  the  twenty-eighth  dialogue,  when  asked 
whether  he  was  happier  as  a  man  or  as  a  woman, 
ought  to  have  charmed  the  heart  of  Mr.  Butler.  As 
to  our  critic's  contention  that  the  authoress  of  the 
"Odyssey"  was  Nausicaa  herself,  we  consider  this  so 
much  beneath  serious  notice  that,  in  Mr.  Butler's  own 
service,  we  refuse  to  give  it  discussion  here. 

We  close  this  absurd,  ingenious,  candid  and  stimu- 
lating volume  with  a  different  feeling  from  that  in  which 
we  took  it  up.  We  began  it,  believing  it  to  be  a  mysti- 
fication, a  huge,  preposterous  joke  ;  we  lay  it  down 
with  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Butler  is  in  earnest.  We 
wish  that  we  could  say  that  we  think  it  a  serious 
contribution  to  criticism,  but  that  we  cannot  do.  Mr. 
Butler  has  not  given  that  evidence  of  sincere  and 
profound  scholarship  which  alone  could  justify  a  careful 
examination  of  his  theory.  Hence  we  do  not  anticipate 
a  coalition  of  the  rival  schools  of  Jebb  and  Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff  to  crush  this  common  enemy.  We  suspect 
that  we  shall  not  hear  that  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  has 
withdrawn  his  "History  of  Greek  Literature"  in  order 
that  he  may  re-write  the  Homeric  chapters.  But  we  do 
not  disdain  Mr.  Butler's  book.  It  is  written  with  great 
vivacity,  and  if  it  takes  a  number  of  readers  to  the  pure 
and  beautiful  text  of  the  "  Odyssey,"  and  induces  them 
to  treat  it,  not  as  a  dusty  school-book,  but  as  a  living 
and  sensitive  portion  of  literature,  its  action  will  not  all 
have  been  in  vain.  But  Mr.  Butler  should  really  give  a 
closer  attention  to  the  value  of  evidence. 

A  MEMOIR  OF  MISS  CLOUGH. 

"A  Memoir  of  Anne  Jemima  Clough."    By  her  Niece, 
Blanche  Athena  Clough.    London:  Arnold.  1897. 

IT  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  happier  choice  than  that 
which  placed  Miss  Clough  at  the  head  of  the  first 
college  for  women  founded  within  the  precincts  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Her  wonderful  faculty  for 
grasping  the  reality  and  neglecting  the  form  ;  the  genius 
of  sympathy  that  enabled  her  not  only  to  win  all  those 
that  came  near  her,  but  also  to  enter  into  the  feelings 
of  her  opponents,  and  so  to  avoid  offending  their  suscep- 
tibilities as  no  calculating  shrewdness  could  ever  have 
done  ;  above  all,  the  unconscious  deceptiveness  with 
which  she  veiled,  beneath  a  hesitating  manner  and  an 
almost  fussy  kindliness  of  disposition,  an  indomitable 
patience  and  perseverance,  and  a  mind  keen  to  perceive 
the  ultimate  issues  of  any  question — all  these  qualities 
fitted  her  in  a  peculiar  degree  to  take  the  lead  in  an 
experiment  that  was,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  out- 
come of  her  own  aspirations  and  energy. 

Miss  B.  A.  Clough  has  set  before  us  in  this  book  a  vivid 
and  truthful  portrait  of  a  personality  so  lovable  and  so 
apparently  inconsistent.  She  has  had  the  advantage  of 
numerous  records  of  detail  and  of  impressions  from  those 
associated  with  Miss  Clough,  both  in  Cambridge  and 
elsewhere,  and  the  task  of  selection  must  have  been  a 
difficult  one  ;  but  there  are  very  few  quotations  that  do 
not  bring  out  some  trait  of  a  character  so  fallible,  and 
human,  and  feminine,  that  one  can  easily  overlook  its 
wonderful  tact  and  insight. 

The  earlier  chapters,  though  they  would  never  have 
been  written  but  for  Miss  Clough's  later  career,  are  by 
no  means  superfluous.  Her  early  residence  in  Charles- 
town  was  not  without  influence  on  her  peculiar  sym- 
pathy for  Americans  in  her  later  days  ;  and  her  devotion 
to  her  brother  the  poet,  always  touched  upon  with 
reverence  and  reserve  by  his  daughter,  was  clearly  one 
of  the  controlling  influences  of  her  life.  Her  school 
experiences,  both  in  Liverpool  and  at  Ambleside,  are 
most  interesting ;  for  they  show  in  small  things  the 
same  qualities  that  were  afterwards  to  find  a  wider 
scope — the  same  personal  sympathy  for  her  pupils,  the 


same  kindly  interest  in  every  detail  of  their  home  life 
and  their  future  prospects.  One  maxim  which  she  laid 
down  at  this  time,  "  Never,  if  possible,  lose  sight  of  your 
scholars  when  they  go  from  under  your  eye  into  the 
wide  world,"  is  among  the  chief  sources  of  her  wonder- 
ful influence  at  Newnham  ;  and  the  individual  affection 
and  sympathy  that  she  gave  to  her  small  circle  at  Am- 
bleside was  but  repeated  on  a  larger  scale  in  her  larger 
family  at  Newnham. 

The  invitation  to  Cambridge,  which  called  her  to  the 
work  with  which  her  name  will  always  be  identified,  did 
not  come  till  late  in  life.  She  once  said  to  a  friend, 
who  was  impatient  for  happiness,  "I  had  to  wait  for 
mine  till  I  was  fifty."  During  the  years  that  had  inter- 
vened after  her  school  work  in  the  North,  she  had 
lived  mostly  with  her  brother's  widow  and  children,  and 
devoted  her  energies  to  the  schemes  that  were  ultimately 
to  lead  to  the  foundation  of  a  college  for  women  in 
Cambridge.  She  was  among  the  chief  organizers  of 
the  North  of  England  Council,  to  which  she  acted  as 
secretary  from  its  foundation.  The  influence  of  this  body 
upon  the  education  of  the  country,  and  especially  upon 
women's  education,  was  incalculable.  First,  it  organ- 
ized lectures  in  the  northern  towns  ;  this  led  to  University 
Extension  ;  then  it  obtained  the  opening  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Local  examinations  to  girls,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Higher  Local  examination  for  women  ;  then  there 
was  the  establishment  of  a  centre  of  lectures  for  women 
in  Cambridge,  and  of  a  home  for  those  attending  the 
lectures,  which  ultimately  developed  into  Newnham 
College.  Some  of  these  things  have  met  with  such 
universal  acceptance  and  imitation  that  it  is  difficult 
for  us  to  realise  that  each  in  its  turn  was  regarded  as  a 
dangerous  experiment,  and  met  with  bigoted  opposition 
on  one  side,  as  well  as  with  generous  and  enthusiastic 
help  on  the  other.  The  unobtrusive  and  apparently 
inevitable  growth  of  such  institutions  is  but  a  testimony 
to  the  tact  and  moderation  with  which  they  were 
fostered,  and  the  impersonation  of  this  spirit  seemed  to 
be  incarnate  in  Miss  Clough  herself.  We  must  not, 
however,  forget  the  credit  due  to  Dr.  Henry  Sidgwick, 
whose  appreciation  of  her  character  led  him  to  place 
her  in  the  position  for  which  she  was  ideally  qualified. 

The  story  of  Miss  Clough's  life  from  this  time  onward  is 
intimately  bound  up  with  the  history  of  Newnham  Col- 
lege. This  history  is  well  told,  from  the  days  when  a 
few  students  were  settled  in  a  house  in  Bateman  Street, 
with  Miss  Clough  at  their  head.  First  there  is  the 
change  to  the  happier  surroundings  of  Merton  Hall, 
with  its  historical  associations  and  picturesque  garden. 
Then  come  the  foundation  of  the  Old  Hall  upon  the 
present  site,  and  its  gradual  expansion  to  the  stately 
range  of  buildings  that  are  shown  in  the  picture  of 
Newnham  College,  as  it  is  now.  Side  by  side  with  this 
development  is  traced  the  progress  towards  recognition 
by  the  University.  First  the  students  were  allowed, 
merely  by  the  courtesy  of  individual  examiners,  to  take 
the  same  papers  as  were  set  to  the  candidates  for 
various  triposes,  and  were  told  informally  how  they  had 
done.  Then,  in  1881,  the  famous  concessions  were  made 
by  the  Senate,  formally  admitting  female  students  to  the 
Honours  examinations  of  the  University,  and  granting  to 
each  successful  candidate  a  certificate  setting  forth  the 
standard  to  which  she  has  attained.  Meanwhile  the 
separate  organization  of  lectures  for  women  in  Cam- 
bridge had  been  supplemented  by  the  admission  of 
women  to  university  and  college  lectures,  the  colleges 
that  took  the  lead  in  this  matter  being  Christ's,  Trinity, 
and  King's. 

Throughout  this  time  of  experiment  and  trial  Miss 
Clough's  character  and  tact  were  of  inestimable  value. 
"  In  looking  back,"  she  says,  "  it  seems  to  me  that  one 
of  the  great  things  I  have  to  be  thankful  for  was  that  I 
was  able  to  be  very  silent  about  what  happened.  Many 
difficulties  were  constantly  arising  about  society  matters 
and  the  conduct  of  the  students,  but  I  was  for  the  most 
part  silent,  and  did  not  either  speak  or  write  about  these 
matters,  and  so  they  passed  over."  She  lived  up  to  her 
own  principle,  "  Preach  no  sermons,  give  no  precepts, 
but  set  before  me  a  holy,  beautiful  example,  and  my 
heart  will  burn  within  me,  and  I  shall  surely  long  and 
strive  to  follow  it."  So  she  governed  her  family  by 
example  and  sympathy  and  friendly  hints,  rather  than 
by  a  discipline  that  might  have  stirred  revolt,  while 
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towards  the  outside  world  she  never  failed  in  considera- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  one  more  unlike 
the  masterful  and  unfeminine  type  of  woman  who  has 
always  been  the  bugbear  of  the  opponents  of  higher 
education.  Perhaps  to  her  first  students  she  even 
seemed  too  fussy  in  her  solicitude  not  to  offend  even 
unreasonable  prejudices.  But  it  was  perhaps  to  this 
solicitude  of  hers,  in  a  great  degree,  that  the  steady  and 
uninterrupted  progress  in  the  recognition  of  women's 
studies  by  the  University  during  her  lifetime  was  due. 
It  was  due  also  in  great  measure  to  the  principle  which 
was  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Miss  Clough  and  the 
college  over  which  she  presided  ;  the  principle  of  pre- 
ferring the  substance  to  the  shadow,  and  of  aiming  at 
everything  that  made  for  the  higher  and  better  education 
of  women.  Her  intellectual  outlook  was  fart  00  wide  for 
her  to  value  academic  distinction  for  its  own  sake.  She 
wished  life  at  college  to  be  open  to  as  many  students  as 
possible,  not  only  because  she  believed  that  such  a  life 
might  add  to  the  fulness  and  happiness  of  a  woman's 
existence,  but  also  because  it  might  be  softening  and 
humanising  in  its  effect.  Some  women  of  an  earlier 
generation,  she  said,  "  were  obliged  to  strive  so  earnestly 
for  freedom  that  they  lost  the  charm  and  grace  that 
belongs  to  the  best  of  women  ;  "  but  it  was  her  delight 
that  this  time  was  now  past.  She  exhorted  her  Newnham 
students  to  "  take  the  little  pleasures  of  life  ;  do  not 
always  be  in  a  hurry  ;  watch  the  sunsets  and  the 
clouds,  and  the  misty  light  over  our  great  cities."  Her 
zeal  for  education  sprang  from  her  belief  in  its  value  as 
a  preparation  for  life,  and  for  life  at  home  no  less  than 
in  the  university  or  the  school.  She  believed  that 
college  life  would  enable  students  "to  bring  joy  and 
brightness  into  their  families."  "  Make  your  homes 
happy  ;  you  have  been  long  away,  and  your  coming 
back  will  bring  a  new  element."  It  is  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  this  principle  that  she  had  very  strong 
sympathy  with  parents,  and  believed  in  their  taking 
a  share  in  the  education  of  their  children,  instead  of 
having  it  to  a  professional  class.  The  children  of 
Newnham  students,  "the  grandchildren  of  Newnham," 
as  they  are  quaintly  called,  were  always  a  source  of 
great  interest  and  delight  to  her.  At  the  same  time  she 
never  forgot  the  students  who  were  scattered  throughout 
the  world,  everywhere  spreading  her  influence.  She  con- 
stantly corresponded  with  many  of  them,  interesring 
herself  in  all  the  details  of  their  family  or  their  private 
circumstances,  just  as  she  had  while  they  were  still  at 
college,  and  giving  them  a  personal  sympathy  and  affec- 
tion that  distance  seemed  only  to  increase. 

In  her  youthful  diary  she  wrote,  "  I  have  a  lofty 
ambition  ;  I  sometimes  fancy  I  shall  do  great  things, 
but  will  it  not  all  come  to  nothing  ?  Yet  I  should  like 
never  to  be  forgotten,  to  do  something  great  for  my 
country  which  would  make  my  name  live  for  ever.  But 
I  am  only  a  woman."  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this 
with  one  of  the  last  letters  she  wrote  to  a  friend  of  her 
youth,  "  I  am  getting  old,  as  you  know,  for  are  we  not 
both  the  same  age  ?  Still,  I  get  about  among  my 
students  and  manage  to  see  a  good  deal  of  them.  They 
are  scattered  all  over  the  world,  some  in  America,  some 
in  India,  Japan,  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  letters 
come  from  those  distant  parts  telling  of  their  doings. 
Some  are  settled  near  me,  married,  and  with  children. 
So  it  seems  as  if  the  dreams  of  my  youth  were 
realised,  and  I  feel  as  if  the  end  were  not  far  off,  but  I 
am  glad  to  linger  on  and  to  watch  over  my  girls  and 
my  work  a  little  longer." 

The  beautiful  portrait  by  Mr.  Shannon,  which  is 
well  reproduced,  shows  Miss  Clough  as  the  ideal 
Principal  of  Newnham,  with  all  her  kindness  and  an 
added  grace  and  dignity  that  belonged  perhaps  more  to 
her  character  than  to  her  appearance  ;  but  it  lacks  some- 
thing of  her  intellectual  power.  The  photograph  by 
Mrs.  Myers  which  appears  as  the  frontispiece  is  almost 
cruel  in  its  realism,  but  shows  some  characteristics  that 
are  missed  in  the  softer  portrait. 

PLATO'S  LOGIC. 
[published  this  week.] 
"  The    Origin    and  Growth  of   Plato's    Logic."  By 

Wincenty  Lutoslawski.  Longmans. 
'  I  ""HIS  is  a  stupendous  work.   He  who  has  mastered 
it  would   be   armed  "Cap-a-pie"   for  Platonic 


criticism.  But  to  master  it  would  call  for  months  of 
study.  Not  that  it  is  not  excellently  and  clearly  written, 
but  because  the  author  "  winds  himself  into  his 
subject "  with  such  desperate  energy,  anticipating  all 
sorts  of  objections  which  he  then  carefully  weighs  and 
refutes,  and  laying  before  the  reader  the  views  and  many 
of  the  arguments  of  scores,  nay,  hundreds  of  critics, 
British  and  foreign.  In  doing  so  the  author,  who  is  a 
Pole,  pays  a  very  handsome  tribute  to  the  reticence  and 
self-effacement  characteristic  of  the  English  school. 
English  scholars,  he  says,  will  hide  away  in  an  introduc- 
tion or  an  Appendix  to  an  edition  of  a  single  play  most 
valuable  comments  on  style  and  philosophy,  which  would 
have  furnished  forth  a  dozen  "  Programms,"  and 
which  a  German  Professor  would  have  expanded  into 
many  volumes.  The  Ueberwegs  and  Teichmullers 
provided  with  all  the  riches  of  "  both  the  Sicels  and 
Jerusalem  "  are  in  his  eyes  "  not  more  wealthy  than  an 
English  yeoman."  The  English  yeomen  are  the  late 
Professor  Thompson,  afterwards  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Professor  Lewis  Campbell, 
formerly  of  St.  Andrews.  To  the  latter,  whose  intro- 
duction to  the  "Sophistes  "  and  "Politicus"  he  regardsas 
an  invaluable  contribution  to  Platonic  criticism,  he 
dedicates  his  work  with  expressions  of  the  highest 
admiration  and  esteem. 

The  aim  of  Dr.  Lutoslawski  is  to  explain  the  origin  of 
Logic  by  a  psychological  study  of  the  first  logician. 
But  first  comes  the  question,  Was  Plato  the  first 
logician  ?  Old-fashioned  historians  used  to  begin  the 
history  of  every  science  with  the  Creation,  and  ascribed 
logic  to  Adam  and  Prometheus,  the  latter  hypothesis 
being  probably  based  on  the  misinterpretation  of  a 
passage  in  the  "  Philebus  "  (16c),  where  Plato  speaks 
of  "  some  Prometheus  "  who  might  have  brought  the 
light  of  reason  from  Heaven.  The  claim  of  Plato  to 
wrest  from  Aristotle  the  name  of  the  father  of  logicians 
has  been  stoutly  contested,  and  indeed  it  has  often 
been  based  on  a  very  insecure  foundation.  The  fact 
that  Plato  uses  syllogisms  is  no  more  evidence  of  an 
acquaintance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  syllogism  than 
the  throwing  of  a  stone  is  evidence  of  the  knowledge  of 
mechanics  ;  and  the  consciousness  of  the  invalidity  of 
the  total  C  or  universal  conversion  of  A  is  more  a  sign  of 
logical  practice  than  of  logical  theory.  Synthetic 
h  priori  propositions  were  used  every  day  before  the 
time  of  Kant,  but  the  distinctive  character  of  this  class  of 
propositions  was  unrecognised  until  it  was  formulated 
by  the  sage  of  Koenigsberg.  Tenneman  gave  the  first 
impartial  exposition  of  the  logic  of  Plato,  but  he  could 
not  face  the  problem  of  its  evolution  without  first  facing 
that  of  Platonic  chronology.  The  two  questions  were 
first  treated  together  by  Susemihl,  but  the  chronology 
was  inadequately  handled. 

As  the  evolution  of  the  logic  is  wholly  dependent  on 
the  right  settling  of  the  order  of  the  dialogues,  Dr. 
Lutoslawski  at  once  attacks  the  chronological  question. 
To  solve  this  he  has  recourse  to  the  minutest  conside- 
rations of  style,  by  virtue  of  which  he  is  able  to  bring 
together  some  dialogues  and  to  separate  others.  He 
formulates  the  principles  on  which  a  new  science  of 
Stylometry  should  be  based,  and  applies  those  prin- 
ciples to  five  hundred  peculiarities  of  Plato's  style 
observed  in  fifty-eight  thousand  cases  and  collected  in 
the  course  of  fifty  years  by  some  twenty  authors  work- 
ing independently.  Thus  we  are  confronted  with  a  mass 
of  erudition  which  really  makes  us  gasp,  a  vast  array  of 
writers  on  Plato  in  all  countries,  and  an  infinite  variety 
of  judgments  concerning  Plato,  including  even  that  of 
one  Carl  Schmelzer,  who  thought  that  all  Plato's 
political  theories  were  elaborate  ("  gomprehensive ") 
jokes  and  were  never  intended  to  be  taken  seriously. 
Thus,  too,  the  question  of  chronology,  though  really 
only  subsidiary,  expands  until  it  occupies  nearly  half 
the  book,  including  a  review  of  forty-five  publications 
on  the  style  of  Plato.  The  author  strongly  desiderates 
a  new  and  complete  "  Lexicon  Platonicum  ;  "  but  as  the 
mere  cost  of  reprinting  Ast's  Lexicon  is  estimated  at 
£700,  and  as  the  thorough  revision  of  it- — for  it  is  quite 
incomplete — would  cost  at  least  as  much  more,  such  a 
work  is  not  likely  to  be  undertaken  even  by  a  syndicate 
of  scholars  at  their  own  expense.  He  comes  to  the 
conclusion  of  Ueberweg  and  Teichmuller  that  the  dia- 
lectic dialogues  (the  "Sophist,"  "  Politicus," and  "Phile- 
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bus")  are  not  the  work  of  the  years  immediately  succeeding 
the  death  of  Socrates — the  so-called  Megaric  period — but 
much  later — latest  of  all,  indeed,  except  the  "Timaeus," 
"Critias,"  and  "Laws."  The  tradition  of  Plato's  flight  to 
Megara  he  treats  as  a  myth,  and  points  out  that 
it  has  no  historical  foundation.  These  views  had 
been,  as  wehave  said,  already  enunciated  by  Ueber- 
weg  and  Teichmiiller ;  but  as  some  critics,  for 
instance  Zeller  and  Heinze,  still  place  the  dialectic 
dialogues  in  the  Megaric  period,  he  finds  it  necessary 
to  fortify  his  view  by  the  application  of  the  stylometric 
test. 

To  state  his  results  broadly,  Dr.  Lutoslawski  discerns 
in  the  logic  of  Plato  various  successive  stages.  These 
are,  (1)  the  Socratic  stage,  including  the  writings  from 
the  "Apology"  to  the  "Gorgias";  (2)  the  stage  in  which 
the  Theory  of  ideas  emerges,  comprising  the"  Cratylus," 
"  Symposium,"  and  "Phaedo;"  (3)  middle  Platonism,  or 
the  application  of  philosophy  to  politics  and  education  in 
the  "Republic"  and  "Phaedrus;"  (4)  the  reform  of 
Plato's  logic  in  the  "  Theaetetus  "  and  "  Parmenides  ;  " 
(5)  the  new  theory  of  science  in  the  dialectic  dialogues, 
the  "Sophist,"  "  Politicus,"  and  "  Philebus  ;  "  and  (6) 
the  latest  development  of  Platonic  thought  in  the 
"Timaeus,"  "Critias,"  and  "  Laws." 

In  the  Socratic  stage  ethical  inquiry  predominates,  a 
logical  standard  of  truth  is  not  yet  necessarily  de- 
manded. There  is  in  the  "  Charmides  "  even  a  logical 
blunder,  when  Socrates  infers  from  the  beauty  of  both 
temperance  and  quickness  that  quickness  is  temperate 
(159D).  Yet  in  the  same  dialogue  (160E)  we  have  a 
formal  syllogism  in  Cesare  introduced  by  the  word 
trvWoyirrcifievoc.  The  syllogism  is  al&iog  ovk  ayadov  .  .  . 
(7(o<ppo(rupr]  tiyadoi'  .  .  .  ovk  lipct  iiv  tii]  rti)(j>p(jiTvvi}  uicwi;. 
The  first  definite  start  in  logic  is  made  in  the  ' '  Meno  ; "  yet 
it  is  by  induction  and  experience,  not  by  logical  ne- 
cessity, that  Plato  proves  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul. 
It  is  in  the  "  Cratylus,''  in  the  second  group,  where  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  thought  to  language  is  de- 
bated, that  we  have  the  first  strictly  logical  dialogue. 
But  logic  first  asserts  its  real  importance  in  the 
' '  Symposium. "  It  is  here  that  we  first  come  on  the  germ 
of  the  Platonic  theory  of  ideas  in  the  idea  of  Beauty. 
This  idea  is  certainly  not  immanent  in,  but  separated 
from,  concrete  things,  and  at  once  settles  the  question 
about  the  separate  existence  of  the  Platonic  ideas.  All 
beautiful  things  owe  their  beauty  to  the  idea  of  Beauty. 
The  intuition  of  this  idea  is  Platonic  Love.  This  new 
and  powerful  force  of  Love,  which  leads  to  the  highest 
knowledge  of  truth,  is  allowed  to  be  difficult  to  fully 
apprehend.  It  is  poetically  put  into  the  mouth  of  a 
woman,  Diotima  ;  phrases  like  "  I  will  do  my  best  to 
explain,"  and  "try  to  follow  me,"  abound  in  the 
exposition  of  it.  Dr.  Lutoslawski  thus  explains 
the  rise  of  the  idea,  which  was  the  basis  of  Plato's 
Idealism  : — 

"  What  Plato  says  about  his  discovery  amounts  to 
this.  If  one  grows  accustomed  to  generalisations  and 
to  the  progress  from  particular  to  general  notions,  then 
at  a  certain  moment  of  his  life  he  will  become  suddenly 
(i£,ai<pi>r)c)  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  general  idea  as 
something  which  does  not  depend  upon  particulars,  but 
is  the  true  origin  of  all  particular  qualities.  This  sudden 
vision,  here  pictured  with  the  natural  delight  of  a  first 
discovery,  is  the  aim  of  all  intellectual  development,  a 
marvellous  beauty  leading  to  every  kind  of  virtue  and 

to  the  immortality  of  man  He  recommends  his 

readers  to  acquire  by  exercise  in  generalisation  this 
faculty  of  intellectual  intuition,  which  is  the  highest 
knowledge  The  subject  disappears  as  com- 
pared with  the  object,  which  becomes  the  only  true 
reality." 

The  "  Phaedo  "  is  chiefly  important  as  the  first  attempt 
to  sustain  the  theory  of  ideas  by  logical  argument.  It 
is  the  formal  transition  from  Socratic  notions  to 
Platonic  ideas.  Heaven  is  about  the  "  Symposium  " 
and  the  "  Phfedo, "  nor  in  the  "Republic"  and  the 
"  Phaedrus"  does  it  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day. 
The  conception  of  bviaptc  in  the  "Phaedrus"  is 
regarded  by  Dr.  Lutoslawski  as  forming  the  starting 
point  of  the  logical  reform  instituted  in  the  "Theaetetus" 
and  "  Parmenides."  In  these  essentially  critical 
dialogues  the  existence  of  ideas  outside  conscious  souls 
is  completely  abandoned.    The  severe  criticism  in  the 


"Parmenides"  of  the  conception  of  substantial  ideas 
may  suggest  a  doubt  whether  it  had  ever  been  main- 
tained by  Plato  in  so  crude  a  form  as  that  in  which  it  is 
presented  by  his  interpreters.  The  chief  aim  of  the 
dialectic  dialogues  is  the  classification  of  notions,  and 
this  aim  is  maintained  in  the  latest  group.  Platonism 
is  no  longer  a  system  of  ideas,  but  a  system  of  souls, 
from  the  lowest  soul  of  a  plant  through  the  souls  of 
stars,  which  are  gods,  to  the  ruling  soul  of  the  universe. 
This  conclusion  of  latest  Platonism  is  Plato's  greatest 
discovery,  and  it  has  been  overlooked  by  many  students 
of  Plato,  and  first  of  all  by  Aristotle.  Dr.  Lutoslawski 
sees  in  it  clear  anticipations  of  the  most  important 
theories  of  modern  philosophy.  He  declares  that 
nobody  among  Plato's  successors  can  claim  to  be  his 
peer,  and  ascribes  his  primacy  to  the  happy  conditions 
which  surrounded  him.  Wealthy,  of  noble  ancestry, 
breathing  an  atmosphere  instinct  with  poetry  and  art 
"  he  did  not  live  in  isolation,  like  Descartes  or  Spinoza, 
nor  in  a  whirl  of  worldly  interests  like  Leibnitz,  nor  in 
humiliating  dependence  on  an  absolute  government  like 
Kant  or  Hegel."  "  What  limits,"  he  asks  "  can  be  set 
to  the  intellectual  progress  of  such  a  philosopher  ? " 
Life  not  literature  is  the  aim  of  Plato.  He  prefers  oral 
teaching  to  writing  in  the  "  Phaedrus,"  and  thirty  years 
afterwards  in  the  "  Laws"  his  opinion  is  still  the  same. 
Hence  he  did  not  care  to  write  all  he  knew,  or  to  make 
his  dialogues  handbooks  of  science.  Hence,  too,  much 
of  our  knowledge  of  Plato  is  the  product  of  inferences. 
The  work  before  us  is  an  attempt — and  a  very  successful 
attempt — in  the  words  of  its  author  "to  know  Plato 
better  than  he  knew  himself." 

THE  FEDERAL  DEFENCE  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

"The   Federal    Defence   of  Australia."     By  George 
Cathcart  Craig.     London  :  Clowes.  1897. 

MR.  CRAIG'S  name  is  familiar  to  students  of  Im- 
perial defence  questions  as  that  of  a  writer  on 
naval  and  military  matters  from  the  Indian  and  Austra- 
lasian standpoint.  Mr.  Craig  has  an  excellent  opinion 
of  the  British  race,  and  of  himself_as  a  specimen  of  that 
race.  He  gives,  in  the  course  of  his  book,  portraits  of 
men  like  Lord  Roberts,  Lord  Wolseley,  Lord  Brassey, 
and  Sir  Henry  Norman,  and  quite  innocently  makes  a 
frontispiece  of  his  own.  This  little  evidence  of  modesty 
is  supported  by  a  plentiful  peppering  of  the  text  with 
the  first  person  singular.  There  is  a  fine  old  crusted 
patriotism  about  Mr.  Craig.  He  is  not  content  to  show 
his  loyalty  by  strenuous  advocacy  of  preparations  to 
defend  the  heritage  of  Empire  ;  he  culls  a  choice  variety 
of  exhortations,  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  writers, 
urging  England  to  be  true  to  herself.  And  to  these  he 
appends,  on  his  own  account,  an  injunction  to  Austra- 
lasia to  stand  firm  in  the  cause  of  Queen  and  Empire. 
Imperial  defence,  he  iterates  and  reiterates,  is  a  mutual 
obligation.  In  the  event  of  war,  he  says,  Australia — 
by  which  we  hope  he  means  Australasia — will  contribute 
her  just  share  of  the  cost,  and  assume  her  proportion  of 
the  responsibility,  of  defence.  This,  he  urges,  is  not 
only  a  duty  :  it  is  a  matter  of  self-interest.  Separation 
is  not  even  to  be  thought  of,  and  the  dream  of  cutting 
Australia  adrift  from  England,  we  are  assured,  exists, 
if  it  exists  at  all,  only  among  trade  unionists,  "  free- 
thought  humbugs,"  and  "little  Australians."  Mr. 
Craig  aims  at  converting  the  existing  naval  and  military 
forces  of  Australasia  into  "one  grand,  true,  solid,  and 
permanent  organization  of  Federal  Defence  suitable  to 
the  safety  of  the  commonwealth,  the  requirements  of 
the  people,  the  rapid  expansion  of  Colonial  progress 
and  civilisation  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  blended 
with  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  Imperial  Empire." 
"Imperial  Empire,"  by  the  way,  is  a  not  unfair  speci- 
men of  the  inflated  style  in  which  this  volume  is  written. 
The  true  principles  of  Australasian  defence  have  long 
since  been  determined,  and  it  is  now  fully  understood 
that  the  ultimate  security  of  the  Colonies  in  the  South 
Pacific  depends  on  the  efficiency  of  the  Imperial  fleet 
elsewhere  than  in  Colonial  waters.  Australia  needs  (1) 
a  small,  highly  trained,  mobile,  permanent  army — M»r. 
Craig  puts  it  at  5500 — which  should  be  available  for 
service  at  any  spot  on  the  island-continent  where  danger 
threatens  or  "invader  presumes";  (2)  a  fleet  capable 
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either  of  combating-  a  hostile  squadron  which  may 
appear  on  her  shores,  or  of  co-operating  with  the  Im- 
perial fleets  beyond  Australian  waters.  Mr.  Craig 
ruthlessly  exposes  existing  weaknesses  and  defects  in 
both  directions.  Australasia  boasts  some  magnificent 
fighting  material,  which  Mr.  Craig — who,  after  all,  only 
drives  home  the  lessons  propounded  again  and  again  by 
experts  like  the  late  Sir  William  Jervois  and  Sir  Bevan 
Edwards — is  anxious  to  see  utilised  to  the  full.  The 
5500  men  of  the  permanent  force  might,  he  says,  be 
augmented  in  time  of  war  by  100,000  men  raised  by 
conscription.  He  advocates  the  formation  of  an 
Australasian  federal  fleet,  to  be  composed  of  some 
3500  officers  and  men,  who  shall  be  placed  in  charge  of 
"  a  sea-going  torpedo  flotilla,  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  harbour  and  naval  brigade  defence."  A  Royal  Naval 
Reserve  should  also  be  established  at  Garden  Island, 
Brisbane,  and  Melbourne.  These  items,  we  take  it,  would 
be  auxiliary  to  the  existing  Australian  squadron.  Some 
of  his  criticism  on  the  naval  policy  adopted  by  the  glori- 
fied vestrymen  who  have  at  times  secured  control  of  the 
political  machine  in  the  Colonies  is  vigorous  and  well 
deserved.  Mr.  Craig  agrees  with  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
that  the  proper  time  to  prepare  for  war  is  peace.  That 
is  true  for  every  country.  If  war  should  unhappily  come 
— «.nd  the  ambitions  of  "  international  human  nature  " 
make  him  apprehensive  that  it  must  come  sooner  or 
later — he  would  have  Englishman,  Australian,  Canadian 
and  Indian  ready  to  fight  together  at  an  hour's  notice. 
Hitherto,  he  points  out,  when  the  clouds  have  gathered, 
Australia  has  been  the  least  prepared  for  the  crisis.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  she  has  been  almost  scared  into 
federation  for  purposes  of  defence,  if  not  for  other  reasons, 
but  with  the  disappearance  of  the  immediate  danger, 
local  apathy  and  parochial  jealousies  have  invariably 
supervened,  and  little  or  nothing  has  been  done.  Both  the 
need  and  the  means  to  meet  it  are  exhaustively  reviewed 
by  Mr.  Craig.  His  book  appeals  primarily  to  Austra- 
lasia, but  is  not  without  interest  to  other  parts  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  pretentious  and  rhetorical  character  of 
two-thirds  of  its  pages  should  not  blind  us  to  its  value. 

THE  INDIAN  MUTINY. 

"Richard  Baird  Smith."    By  Colonel  H.  M.  Vibart, 
R. E.     London:  Constable.  1897. 

THE  principal  object  of  this  work  is  to  present  a  clear 
statement  of  the  part  taken  by  Colonel  Baird  Smith 
in  the  events  attendant  on  the  Indian  Mutiny,  but  no 
apology  seems  needed  for  dealing  at  some  little  length 
with  a  narrative  which  refers  mainly  to  the  siege  of  Delhi, 
in  June  to  September,  1857 ;  for  the  men  who  then 
fought  so  gallantly  left,  as  their  legacy  to  the  British 
Army  at  large,  splendid  object-lessons  which  even 
under  the  altered  conditions  of  warfare  in  the  present 
day  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
Imperial  race.  It  should  also  be  always  remembered, 
in  special  regard  to  the  military  operations  before  Delhi, 
that  the  native  army  in  rebellion  was  largely  drawn 
from  the  districts  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
that  the  Mutiny  centred  round  the  debased  survivors 
of  the  Moghul  dynasty  whom  English  policy  had,  with 
inexcusable  blindness,  allowed  to  retain  a  miserable 
pretence  of  sovereignty  in  the  ancient  capital. 

Colonel  Baird  Smith  was  stationed  at  Roorkee  when 
the  Mutiny  broke  out  at  Meerut,  a  distance  of  some 
sixty  miles.  With  the  greatest  vigour  and  promptitude 
he  succeeded  in  quelling  the  attempts  to  revolt  at 
Roorkee  until,  in  the  end  of  June,  he  was  ordered  to 
take  up  the  chief  command  of  the  Engineer  brigade  in 
the  camp  before  Delhi.  At  the  end  of  the  preceding 
May,  General  Anson,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  had  been 
carried  off  by  cholera,  and  within  a  week  of  Baird 
Smith's  arrival  at  Delhi  Sir  Henry  Barnard,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  command,  also  fell  a  victim  to  that 
merciless  foe.  General  Reed,  the  next  in  succession, 
was  incapacitated  by  severe  illness,  and  so  it  happened 
that  Brigadier  Archdale  Wilson  assumed  the  command. 

From  the  public  documents  and  private  correspon- 
dence now  collated  by  Colonel  Vibart  it  is  conclusively 
shown  that  General  Wilson  strongly  favoured  the  policy 
of  withdrawing  from  his  position  before  Delhi,  to  return 
later  with  reinforcements  and  lay  effective  siege  to  the 
King's  city.    Against  such  a  step  Colonel  Baird  Smith 
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at  once  strenuously  remonstrated,  and  it  was  owing  to 
his  persistent  opposition  that  this  ruinous  policy  was 
abandoned,  and  that  it  was  determined  to  deliver  an 
assault  as  soon  as  an  efficient  addition  to  the  siege-guns 
could  be  ordered  down  from  Ferozopore.  It  should  be 
mentioned  here  that  Colonel  Baird  Smith  had,  as 
Engineer,  been  personally  familiar  with  the  localities 
about  Delhi  for  fully  sixteen  years.  On  the  7th  of 
August  General  Nicholson  reached  Delhi,  and  found 
General  Wilson  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  sufficiency  of 
his  force  for  offensive  operations.  Strongly  supported, 
however,  by  the  gallant  Nicholson,  Baird  Smith  per- 
sisted in  his  intrepid  advice,  and  at  a  final  council  of 
war,  on  the  23rd  of  August,  it  was  determined  to  deliver 
the  assault  with  the  least  possible  delay.  On  the  4th  of 
September  the  siege-guns  from  Ferozopore  were  brought 
into  camp,  and  on  the  7th  the  British  force,  numbering 
at  the  outside  some  5500,  advanced  in  attack  on  a 
strongly  fortified  citadel,  garrisoned  by  20,000  regulars 
and  10,000  irregulars,  all  fully  armed  and  well  provided 
with  ammunition  and  supplies.  By  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember the  capture  of  the  defensive  works  of  Delhi  was 
complete,  the  Palace  was  occupied,  and  the  British 
standard  hoisted. 

Every  day  of  this  eventful  fortnight  was  marked  by 
heroic  deeds  of  bravery  and  self-sacrifice,  and  such 
splendid  gallantry  as  was  shown  by  Home,  Salkeld  and 
Greathead,  Butler,  Nicholson  and  Chamberlain,  and 
many  another  brilliant  soldier,  will  never  be  forgotten  ; 
but  in  placing  before  the  public  his  simple  account  of  the 
siege  of  Delhi  Colonel  Vibart  has  done  but  bare  justice 
to  the  noble  part  taken  by  Baird  Smith  in  the  events 
which,  more  than  any  other  incidents  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  determined  the  fate  of  our  Eastern  Empire. 

AUTHORS  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

"Authors  and  Publishers.  A  Manual  of  Suggestions 
for  Beginners  in  Literature."  By  G.  H.  P.  and 
J.  B.  P.  Seventh  Edition,  re-written  with  addi- 
tional material.  London  and  New  York  :  Putnam's 
Sons.  1897. 

THAT  the  relations  between  authors  and  publishers 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  so  amicable  as  they  ought  to  be, 
and  that  the  reason  for  this  is  mutual  misunderstanding, 
are  facts  which  no  one,  either  before  or  behind  the 
scenes,  is  likely  to  dispute.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
on  both  sides  ;  publishers  complain  of  the  unreasonable 
vanity  of  authors,  and  authors  complain  of  the  un- 
reasonable avarice  of  publishers  ;  but  there  is  undoubt- 
edly more  justice  in  the  first  contention  than  in  the 
second.  This,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  those  who  are 
loudest  in  their  diatribes  against  publishers,  are  thosewho 
are  least  successful  in  gaining  the  ear  of  the  public 
in  other  words,  the  popular  failures  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  common  for  a  really  successful  author  to 
be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  malcontents.  That  good 
literature  often  gains  more  from  the  books  which  pay 
no  one  concerned  in  their  production  than  from  books 
which  float  on  the  full  tide  of  vogue  and  celebrity,  may 
be  conceded  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  Pitt's  maxim,  that 
literature  should  support  itself,  may  be  applied  to 
authors.  If  the  public  wants  an  author,  that  author 
will  have  little  reason  to  quarrel  with  his  publishers. 
The  days  of  Campbell's  toast  to  Napoleon  are  passed. 
We  believe  in  publishers,  and  we  do  not  believe  in 
societies  of  authors,  which  are  mere  nurseries  for  lame 
ducks.  Why  should  the  public  be  deluged  with  books 
which  they  do  not  want  ?  Why  should  a  premium  be 
placed  on  superfluities?  Vanity  is  a  luxury  which 
deserves  to  be  taxed,  and  taxed  heavily.  Publishers  do 
not  get  half  enough  credit  given  them  for  their  gene- 
rosity and  public  spirit,  even  allowing  for  the  fact 
that  such  honourable  distinctions  are,  in  the  long  run, 
profitable  investments.  It  would  not  be  too  much  to 
say  that  no  really  valuable  work,  however  certain  the 
loss  which  its  publication  would  entail,  could  now  be 
lost  to  the  world  merely  because  it  could  not  find  a 
publisher  willing  to  incur  the  expense  of  its  production. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  not 
altogether  in  sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  book 
before  us,  an  object  indicated  in  itsmotto,  a  parody 
from  the  "Pervigilium  Veneris  "  :— 

"  Cras  scribet  qui  nunquam  scripsit 
Quique  scripsit  cras  scribet/' 
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a  couplet  which  may  be  turned — 

"  Let  those  write  now  who  never  wrote  before, 
And  those  who  always  wrote  now  write  the  more." 

However,  about  its  practical  usefulness  there  can  be 
no  question.  It  undertakes  "to  present,  in  convenient 
form  for  reference,  information  concerning-  the  several 
methods  of  publishing-  arrangements,  the  various 
matters  to  be  considered,  after  the  publishing  arrange- 
ment has  been  completed,  in  putting  the  book  through 
the  press,  and  the  measures  adopted  after  the  book  has 
been  put  into  print,  in  finding-  sale  or  in  trying-  to  find 
sale  for  it." 

Messrs.  Putnam  begin  with  a  very  clear  statement  of 
the  case  between  authors  and  publishers,  from  the  time 
of  the  Romans  to  the  present  time.  Martial  was,  no 
doubt,  a  persistent  grumbler,  but  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  where  "Horace  complains  that  his  publishers 
the  Socii  took  to  themselves  the  gold  produced  by  his 
writings,  leaving-  1  for  the  author's  reward  only  fame  in 
distant  lands  and  with  posterity.'"  Certainly  there  is 
no  such  passage  to  be  found  in  the  extant  writings  of 
Horace.  Little  fictions  like  these,  no  doubt,  give  a 
learned  air  to  a  book,  but,  on  the  whole,  we  think 
Messrs.  Putnam  would  do  well  to  abstain  from  them. 
When  credit  is  shaken  in  trifles  it  is  likely  to  suffer  in 
more  important  matters.  The  book  is  one  of  great 
interest,  and  goes  into  almost  every  point  which  can  be 
of  concern  to  an  author  in  the  production  of  a  work, 
from  the  commencement  of  his  MS.  to  the  circulation 
of  the  completed  book.  He  is  even  instructed  in  the 
technicalities  of  type  and  binding,  and  the  art  of  cor- 
recting proofs.  The  chapters  on  negotiation  with 
publishers  and  on  the  copyright  question  are  particu- 
larly valuable,  and  the  whole  of  the  second  part,  on 
"The  Making  of  Books,"  will  not  be  of  interest  to 
authors  only,  but  to  general  readers.  We  are,  as  we 
said  before, bo  believers  in  Messrs.  Putnam's  millennium 
— the  indefinite  multiplication  of  "  the  race  that  write  " — 
but  we  have  read  their  beautifully  printed  volume  with 
real  pleasure,  and  cordially  recommend  it  to  all  whom 
books  concern. 

AN  ALMANAC  OF  TWELVE  SPORTS. 

[published  this  week.] 

"An  Almanac  of  Twelve  Sports."  By  William  Nichol- 
son, words  by  Rudyard  Kipling.  London  :  Heine- 
mann.  1898. 

BY  consenting  to  play  second-fiddle  in  public  to 
another  man's  performance,  Mr.  Kipling  has  given 
an  emphatic  and  generous  testimonial  to  Mr.  Nicholson's 
artistic  merit.  The  latter  deserves  all  the  compliment 
and  prestige  which  the  act  confers.  Of  his  twelve 
drawings,  all  are  crafty,  and  ten  at  least  are  masterly. 
From  a  technical  point  of  view  his  problem  has  been-  to 
find  how  much  form  can  be  expressed  in  solid  black 
mass,  and  how  much  atmosphere  and  life  added  in  a 
few  flat  washes  of  tint  and  red  notes  of  exclamation. 
As  a  result  we  get  great  economy  and  great  expression 
combined  in  real  fineness  of  decorative  effect. 

Mr.  Nicholson's  work  goes  to  prove  that  fine  realism 
is  not  opposed  to  the  decorative  element  which  adds  so 
much  charm  to  the  illustration  of  a  page  and  helps  to 
relate  the  artist  with  his  medium.  It  shows  also  that 
real  originality  is  not  ashamed  to  declare  its  ancestry. 
In  his  methods  we  can  trace  a  preoccupation  with 
certain  caricaturists  of  the  early  part  of  the  century  : 
added  to  this  is  a  touch  of  Japanese  influence.  The 
blend  is  as  cleverly  harmonised  as  are  the  subdued 
colour-schemes.  Here,  where  of  necessity  one  tint  has 
to  say  so  much,  the  artist  is  peculiarly  adept  in  his 
selection  of  the  very  semi-tone  to  be  used,  in  his 
employment  of  it  to  the  very  verge  of  its  capabilities  : 
thus,  in  his  "December"  drawing,  the  wintry  aspect 
of  sky  and  ground  and  frozen  water  is  admirably 
summed  up.  Not  less  noteworthy  for  its  true  epitome 
of  local  colour  is  his  picture  of  golfing  upon  a  north- 
coast  sand  link.  An  impossible  and  unrelated  blue 
cloud  behind  the  heads  of  some  cricketers  in  the  subject 
for  "June,"  is  the  only  bit  of  missed  tone  which  the 
book  presents  for  fault-finding. 

Other  drawings  which  deserve  special  praise  are  the 
"  Prize  Fight,"  with  its  negro  magnificently  modelled 


out  of  two  tones;  the  "  Coaching,"  with  its  reduction 
of  intricate  form  to  beauty  and  simplicity  of  mass  ; 
the  "July"  "Archery,"  with  its  praise  of  crinolines; 
and  the  "  May  "  "  Fisherwoman,"  a  figure  with  all  the 
beauty  and  soft  drab  sentiment  of  a  Morland  water- 
colour.  But,  indeed,  since  so  many  more  than  half  of 
the  drawings  have  reached  an  absolute  standard  of 
success,  to  particularise  is  an  embarrassing  task.  Mr. 
Nicholson  has  acquired  a  notable  possession  of  the 
limitations  of  his  craft ;  an  artist  who  has  got  so  good 
a  hold  of  things  at  their  right  end  could  afford  to  play 
pranks  ;  his  style  would  give  worth  to  even  a  certain 
frivolity  of  performance. 

In  the  accompanying  verses,  Mr.  Kipling  is  himself, 
though  not  at  his  best ;  but  it  is  clear  that  here  he  has 
been  quite  content  to  remain  in  the  background. 

SOME  OLD-WORLD  STORIES. 

[published  this  week.] 

"A  Mediaeval  Garland."  By  Madame  James  Darmesteter. 
Translated  into  English  by  May  Tomlinson.  Lon- 
don :  Lawrence.  1897. 

These  old-world  stories,  telling  for  the  most  part  of 
unhappy  lovers,  are  pretty  and  pathetic  and  slight. 
The  incidents  in  many  of  them  are  tragic  and  passionate 
enough  ;  but  the  notes  of  tragedy  and  passion  need  a 
stronger,  finer  touch  than  Madame  Darmesteter's, 
and  under  her  fingers  they  ring  thin.  The  stories  were 
prettily  suited  to  an  Englishwoman's  experiment  in 
writing  French  ;  but  this  English  version  of  them  leaves 
such  an  impression  on  the  mind  as  might  be  left  on  it 
by  a  visit  to  one  of  those  manufactories  of  mediaeval 
bric-a-brac  which  supply  the  curiosity  shops  of  Wardour 
Street ;  and  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  have  made 
the  translation.  Had  Madame  Darmesteter  herself 
written  them  in  English  as  well  as  in  French,  the  book 
would  have  had  the  redeeming  quality  of  her  style  ;  but 
the  translator's  conscientious  effort  to  reproduce  that 
style  from  the  French  gives  the  writing  an  artificial  air. 
The  influence  of  Pater  is  of  course  very  plain  through- 
out ;  and  when  Madame  Darmesteter  leaves  story-telling 
to  give  us  an  appreciation,  in  Pater's  manner,  of  the 
Duchess  Beatrice  of  Milan,  the  wife  of  Ludovic  the 
Moor,  she  writes  by  far  the  best  thing  in  the  book. 

MISS  QUILLER  COUCH'S  TALES. 

[published  this  week.] 

"Some  Western  Folk,"  by  Mabel  Quiller  Couch. 
London  :  Marshall.  189k. 
In  reading  these  short  studies  of  west-country  life, 
one  has  little  difficulty  in  detecting  what  influence  has 
been  at  work  to  give  them  their  precise  form  and 
character.  It  is  to  Thomas  Hardy,  and  most  notably  to 
the  volume  of  his  called  "  Life's  Little  Ironies,"  that  one 
looks  to  find  the  source  of  Mrs.  Quiller  Couch's  in- 
spiration. To  say  that  she  does  no  discredit  to  her 
model  is  to  say  much  :  a  book  of  short  tales  of  rusticity 
is  a  trying  test  of  authorship.  Simplicity  brings  with 
it  exposure  of  shortcomings  ;  but  in  this  instance  the 
constructive  part  of  stories  seldom  complex  is  always 
admirable.  Now  and  again  the  author  fails  to  get 
home  on  the  right  note  at  the  critical  moment,  and  is 
content  to  fall  back  on  conventional  thinking  and 
writing  out  of  key  with  the  general  sincerity  of  her 
touch  ;  her  work,  that  is  to  say,  lacks  mastery  where 
the  vox  humana  of  keen  yet  homely  tragedy  is  impera- 
tively demanded.  But  the  book  gives  a  pathetic  and 
almost  powerful  presentment  of  life  among  the  poorer 
classes,  and  not  a  few  of  the  characters  are  living  and 
well  drawn.  Mrs.  Quiller  Couch  would  have  kept  her 
book  up  to  a  better  standard  had  she  omitted  "Delayed 
in  Transmission,"  and  more  in  tone,  had  she  left  out  her 
somewhat  trite  parable  of  a  spider. 

FICTION. 

"Cottage  Folk."  By  Mrs.  Comyns  Carr.  London: 
Heinemann.  1897. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  dialect  in  favour  with 
the  ordinary  novelist  is  rather  a  question  of  phonetic 
spelling  than  of  phraseology.     Now  we  none  of  us 
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i  speak  as  we  spell,  and  yet  no  novelist  would  write  the 

'speech  of  a  cultivated  Londoner  phonetically.  Why, 
then,  should  he  so  distinguish  a  Sussex  peasant  ?  Mrs. 

?  Comyns  Carr  makes  one  of  her  peasants  say  "  sartin," 
and,  on  that  principle,  she  ought  to  make  a  cultivated 

1  Londoner  say  "  certin,"  or  even  "  surtin  ;  "  and  yet  it  is 
quite  certain  that  she  would  not.    To  print  "surtin" 

*  would  be  to  lay  stress  on  a  fact  that  has  no  reality, 
namely,  that  we  spell  a  word  one  way  and  pronounce  it 

!  another.  The  fact  has  no  reality  for  us,  because  when 
one  hears  another  say  "  surtin,"  he  does  not  think  to 
himself,  "  The  word  is  spelt  'certain,'"  he  is  not  con- 
scious of  the  difference,  and,  therefore,  to  make  the 
reader  feel  that  cultivated  men  are  conscious  of  the 
difference — and  this  would  be  the  effect  of  printing 
"surtin" — is  to  give  a  false  impression.     "Surtin"  is, 

'therefore,  false.     But,  then,  "sartin  "  is  equally  false  in 

.the  mouths  of  Sussex  peasants.     Either  the  Sussex  pea- 

'  sant  says  "sartin"  or  he  does  not.  If  he  does  not — 
our  space  is  limited,  and  we  must  waive  this  pregnant 

■|  possibility.  If  he  does,  he  does  not  notice  it,  and  it  is 
false  to  lay  stress  on  an  unreality  by  printing  "  sartin." 

,  When  the  author  prints  "  sartin  "  she  is  only  informing 
the  reader  that  he  and  the  Sussex  peasant  mispronounce 
the  word  "certain"  in  different  ways.    An  interesting 

;  fact,  no  doubt,  but  no  concern  of  the  novelist.  If  the 
author  had  among  her  peasants  a  cultivated  Londoner 
who  would  feel  the  difference,  and  if  his  consciousness 
of  the  difference  were  a  factor  in  the  drama,  there  would 

'  be  an  excuse  for  laying  stress  on  the  difference  by  print- 
ing "  sartin."    But  if,  as  is  the  case  with  Mrs.  Comyns 

i  Carr's  stories,  the  peasants  are  always  talking  among 
themselves,  and  the  difference  of  mispronunciation  plays 

•no  part  in  the  story,  "sartin"  still  has  its  excuse  to 
find.    Whether  it  is  excusable  or  no,  the  reader  is  cer- 

-  tainly  disturbed  by  a  sense  of  unreality  when  two  lovers, 
alone  together,  drop  their  aitches  at  each  other. 
"  'Ope,"  "  'ave,"  "  'e  "  perpetually  remind  him  that  the 
lovers  do  not  pronounce  their  words  as  he  does,  and 
what  good  does  the  reminder  effect  ?  The  lovers  are 
engaged  in  making  love,  not  in  dropping  aitches.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  put  such  words  as  "conscious- 
ness" or  "aesthetically"  into  their  mouths,  because 
they  would  not  tally  with  their  thoughts  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  regard  their  motives  and  actions.  On  the 
other  hand,  even  the  most  energetic  author  would  shrink 
from  making  peasants  think  without  their  aitches,  and 
it  is  hard  to  understand  why  he  should  suddenly  make  a 
distinction  directly  they  open  their  mouths  to  make  love. 
Mrs.  Comyns  Carr's  dialect  is  not  a  language  so  much 
as  a  series  of  misspellings,  a  not  very  expensive  attempt 
to  make  her  characters  life-like.  The  masters  of  dialect 
write  dialect  for  its  own  sake,  they  write  a  language 
that  has  attracted  them.  The  dialect  (pronunciation 
and  phraseology)  of  Mr.  Cable's  niggers  and  Acadians 
would  stand  by  itself,  it  is  a  justification  in  itself,  quite 
apart  from  the  fact  that,  more  often  than  not,  it  plays, 
directly  or  indirectly,  an  appreciable  part  in  his  situa- 
tions. 

I  The  author,  by  the  way,  appends  an  apostrophe  to 
!  the  word  we  have  quoted  above,  and  prints  it  "  sartin'." 
'  We  like  to  think  that  the  apostrophe  is  intended  to 
}  show  that  Sussex  pronunciation  differs  not  only  from 
I  the  reader's  pronunciation,  but  also  from  the  pronuncia- 
j  tion  of  some  other  county  where  the  word  would  end  in 
jiag,  for  this  seems  to  be  a  very  conscientious  proceed- 
j  ing,  worthy  of  consideration,  and  capable  of  vast  ex- 
;  pansion.  Why  not  also  put  an  apostrophe  after  the  third 
letter,  so  as  to  show  that  Sussex  does  not  roll  the  r  with 
Midlothian  ?  and  another  after  the  t,  in  order  to  further 
:  define  the  Sussex  man  by  suggesting  that  he  is  not  a 
Kerry  man?  "  Sar't'in' "  would  have  a  very  strong 
!  appearance  in  print  ;  it  looks  amazingly  like  dialect, 
1  and  well  it  may,  for  it  carries  with  it  the  negative  sug- 

■  gestion  of  three  counties,  and  positively  represents  a 
1  fourth. 

i  "  The  Claim  of  Anthony  Lockhart."  By  Adeline 
i        Sergeant.    London  :  Hurst  &  Blackett.  1897. 

This  is  quite  a  nice  story,  over  which  good  old  ladies 

■  may  safely  shake  their  curls  by  the  fire.  It  is  conscien- 
1  tiously  written,  and  affords  evidence  of  infinite  pains. 
I  The  plot  is  so  elaborate  that  the  author  herself  is  finally 
1  obliged  to  confess,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  that  she 


has  not  an  idea  what  the  villain's  motive  could  have 
been.  Still,  it  is  satisfactory  that  his  mangled  corpse 
is  found  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff,  and  that  most  of  the 
good  people  live  happily  ever  after. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

THE  triple  alliance,  in  "Chapman's  Magazine,"  be- 
tween author,  publisher,  and  bookseller,  to  oppose 
the  present  discount  system,  has  been  productive  of 
some  interesting  facts  apart  from  the  question  at  issue. 
Mr.  Frankfort  Moore,  in  his  humorous  paper,  points  out 
the  marked  preference  which  the  public  shows  for  the 
six-shilling  novel.  He  says,  "  My  experience  leads  me 
to  believe  that  the  public  actually  prefers  paying  four- 
and-sixpence  for  a  novel  to  paying  two-and-eightpence. 

One  might  expect  that  a  well-advertised  author's 
volume,  published  at  three-and-six,  should  sell  to  nearly 
double  the  extent  of  his  six-shilling  volume,  for  there  is 
usually  a  difference  of  only  a  few  thousand  words  in  the 
length  of  the  two  books.  But  I  have  found  that  the  six- 
shilling  novel  actually  sells  to  more  than  double  the 
extent  of  the  three-and-sixpenny  one." 

Mr.  Moore  is  of  the  opinion  that  nothing  can  be 
accomplished  unless  there  is  complete  unanimity  be- 
tween publishers  and  booksellers.  The  anonymous  pub- 
lisher quotes  the  instance  of  a  well-known  London  firm, 
which,  fifteen  years  ago,  had  the  names  of  over  a  thou- 
sand booksellers  on  its  list,  and  now  can  number  only 
245  !  This  gentleman  appeals  strongly  to  the  authors 
to  support  the  movement,  if  only  on  the  grounds  of  self- 
preservation. 

Mr.  Frederick  Evans,  from  the  bookseller's  stand- 
point, is  convinced  that  the  only  remedy  is  a  uniform 
market,  which  should  be  maintained  by  the  combined 
weight  of  the  Publishers'  Association,  the  Authors' 
Society,  and  the  Associated  Booksellers.  Meanwhile, 
one  would  like  to  know  what  is  going  to  result  from  all 
this  wordy  warfare  :  like  the  Yorkshireman  with  the 
claret,  we  do  not  seem  to  "  get  any  furrader." 

Mr.  Frederic  Kenyon  has  edited  and  commentated 
upon  the  new  national  possession,  the  poems  of 
Bacchylides,  which  have  been  prepared  for  publication 
by  the  Oxford  University  Press.  A  facsimile  re- 
production of  the  papyrus  on  which  the  twenty  poems 
are  written,  is  also  being  contemplated. 

The  first  number  of  "  Harper's  Round  Table,"  a 
magazine  for  young  people,  promises  well.  The  only 
objection  to  a  capital  production  appears  to  be  that  the 
style  is  somewhat  above  the  heads  of  the  juveniles  it  is 
intended  for. 

Under  the  general  title  of  "What  is  Life?"  Mr. 
Frederick  Hovenden  is  undertaking  the  solution  of  such 
conundrums  as  "Where  are  we?  What  are  we? 
From  whence  do  we  come  ?  And  whither  do  we  go  ?  " 
The  book  is  to  be  published  immediately  by  Messrs. 
Chapman  &  Hall,  together  with  a  new  novel  by  the 
author  of  "Mr.  Blake  of  Newmarket."  Mr.  Edward 
Cooper's  volume  is  called  "The  Marchioness  against 
the  County." 

Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis  has  been  generously  ex- 
ploited by  London  publishers  of  late  and  will  doubtless 
win  that  popularity  which  his  American  admirers  claim 
for  him.  Yet  another  book  of  his  is  forthcoming  from 
Messrs.  Harper  Brothers,  entitled  "A  Year  from  a 
Correspondent's  Note-Book"  :  it  is  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  some  forty  full-page  illustrations  by  Mr.  Caton 
Woodville.  The  same  firm  has  also  in  preparation  an 
historical  romance  by  Mr.  William  McLennan,  which 
has  just  finished  its  serial  course  in  the  "  Century." 

The  influence  which  the  Kelmscott  Press  has  exer- 
cised upon  the  typographic  progress  of  the  present 
generation  will  probably  be  more  widely  recognised 
when  it  has  ceased  to  exist.  It  is  a  fitting  tribute  to 
its  founder,  that  the  Press  should  close  with  the  issue 
of  a  Note  by  William  Morris,  setting  forth  his  object 
in  opening  the  works  and  containing  a  list  of  the  publica- 
tions produced.    Although  the  special  ornament  will  be 
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discontinued,  the  type  is  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
trustees  for  future  use,  and  the  wood-blocks  are  to  be 
transferred  to  the  British  Museum. 

Messrs.  MacmrHan's  brace  of  new  works  lose  nothing 
from  lack  of  contrast.  The  first  is  a  carefully  revised 
edition  of  Kant's  "  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,"  as  trans- 
lated by  Professor  Max  Muller  ;  and  the  second,  Mrs. 
Broughton's  "  Practical  Dressmaking  for  Students  and 
Technical  Classes." 

The  long-promised  "  Life  and  Times  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman,"  on  which  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  has  been 
engaged  for  some  years,  is  to  be  produced  by  Messrs. 
Longmans  on  Monday  next. 

The  Greek  novelist,  M.  Stephanos  T.  Xenos,  has 
woven  an  historical  romance  around  the  picturesque 
figure  of  Andronike,  the  heroine  of  the  Hellenic  revo- 
lution of  1821.  The  English  translation,  by  Professor 
Grosvenor,  will  be  issued  immediately  by  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low. 

The  rich  harvest  of  biographical  works,  for  which 
this  season  has  been  so  conspicuous,  is  to  be  yet  further 
supplemented  by  Messrs.  Smith  Elder's  publication  of 
"The  Autobiography  of  Arthur  Young,"  who  will  be 
remembered  for  his  famous  "Travels  in  France."  The 
work  has  been  edited  by  Miss  M.  Betham-Edwards. 

An  edition  de  luxe  has  been  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Putnam's  Sons  of  Bernhard  Berenson's  "Venetian 
Painters  of  the  Renaissance."  This  firm  has  also 
ready  "The  American  College  in  American  Life"  by 
Dr.  Charles  Franklin  Twing  ;  and  "American  Ideals, 
and  other  Essays  "  by  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

A  decidedly  technical  book  is  the  "  Manual  of  Static 
Electricity  in  X-ray  and  Therapeutic  Uses,"  which 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low  are  about  to  publish.  The 
author,  Dr.  S.  H.  Monell,  has  the  imposing  credential 
of  being  "the  Founder  and  Chief  Instructor  of  the 
Brooklyn  Post-Graduate  School  of  Clinical  Electro- 
Therapeutics  and  Rontgen  Photography." 

"Tom,  Unlimited"  is  the  happy  title  of  a  children's 
story  by  a  new  writer,  which  Miss  Gertrude  Bradley  is 
illustrating,  and  Mr.  Grant  Richards  is  preparing  for 
Yuletide. 

The  present  unsettled  state  of  our  Eastern  Empire 
will  lend  a  peculiar  interest  to  Mr.  A.  Travers  Craw- 
ford's volume  on  "Our  Troubles  in  Poona  and  the 
Deccan,"  which  Messrs.  Constable  are  publishing.  The 
work  is  the  result  of  ten  years'  residence  in  the  dis- 
affected district. 

Canada  is  the  subject  of  the  fourth  volume  in  the 
"  Story  of  the  Empire  "  Series,  and  is  dealt  with  by  the 
editor,  Mr.  Howard  A.  Kennedy. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

THE  Indian  Frontier  question  holds  the  first  place  in  the 
new  number  of  the  "Nineteenth  Century."  Sir  Auck- 
land Colvin,  whose  authoritative  views  upon  the  present 
troubles  we  were  the  first  to  place  before  the  public,  con- 
tributes an  admirable  examination  of  the  policy  of  enterprise 
and  adventure  beyond  the  frontier  which  was  inaugurated  by 
Lord  Lytton.  He  is  of  opinion  that  Lord  Lytton,  when  in  his 
exhaustive  Minute  of  4  September,  1878,  he  included  the 
securing  of  the  debouches  over  the  mountain  ranges  at  Chitral 
as  an  integral  part  of  our  future  frontier  policy,  probably  did 
not  foresee  that  this  would  necessitate  a  serious  interference 
with  the  congeries  of  Pathan  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood.  But 
once  the  policy  had  been  inaugurated,  Lord  Lansdowne  found 
it  necessary  to  carry  it  to  its  logical  conclusion,  and  by  the 
Durand  agreement  practically  the  whole  of  these  tribes  were 
brought  within  the  British  sphere  of  influence,  and  it  is  our 
interference  with  their  independence  which  has  led  directly  to 
<he  present  outbreak.  As  for  the  future,  Sir  Auckland  Colvin 
has  no  belief  in  the  possibility  of  a  bland  and  peaceable 
extension  of  our  control  over  these  tribal  territories,  such  as  is 
contemplated  by  Lord  George  Hamilton  and  the  forward  party 
at  home.  Rather  the  view  of  Sir  George  White  and  the  mili- 
tary party  will  be  realised  if  the  forward  policy  is  maintained. 
Complete  annexation  of  the  tribal  territories  must  follow,  and 
any  internal  troubles  in  Afghanistan  will  then  be  made  the 


pretext  for  a  still  further  extension  of  the  Indian  frontier,  so 
as  to  include  Kandahar,  Kabul,  and  the  Hindu  Kush.  Sir 
Auckland  Colvin  then  dwells  upon  the  serious  and  increasing 
burden  the  policy  of  extension  places  upon  the  people  of  India. 
The  English  taxpayer,  he  points  out,  should  in  common  fair- 
ness bear  his  share  of  the  increased  expenditure,  and  if  he  has 
to  pay,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  will  look  with  much  favour  upon 
the  policy  of  adventure  advocated  by  the  military  party.  M. 
Francis  de  Pressense,  in  the  next  article,  returns  again  to  the 
position  of  England  with  regard  to  the  Dual  and  Triple 
Alliances.  He  declares  that  Lord  Salisbury  previously  made 
England  the  handmaid,  the  servant,  the  broker  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  but  that  having  once  burnt  his  fingers,  he  is  not 
likely  to  do  it  again.  The  Anglo-French  understanding 
has  grown  stronger  in  recent  years,  but  has  lately  grown  rather 
weaker  over  the  West  African  question.  The  outcome  of  the 
present  negotiations  will,  he  believes,  show  exactly  the  true 
dispositions  of  the  English  and  French  Governments  towards 
each  other,  and  the  only  danger  he  fears  is  from  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's "profligate  Imperialism."  Lord  Brassey  takes  a  some- 
what too  optimistic  view  of  the  condition  of  our  naval  reserves, 
but  this  is  corrected  in  a  criticism  of  his  article  which  follows 
by  Lord  Charles  Beresford.  There  is  an  interesting  history  of 
"  Tammany,"  by  Mr.  Fred  A.  McKenzie,  containing  informa- 
tion that  will  be  new  to  most  people  ;  and  the  late  Dr.  A.  D. 
Jorgenson,  formerly  State  Historian  and  Keeper  of  the  Archives 
in  Denmark,  corrects  Herr  Professor  Max  Midler's  misstate- 
ments with  regard  to  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question.  Mr. 
Herbert  Paul,  in  a  review  of  Professor  Murray's  "History  of 
Greek  Literature,"  astonishes  us  by  a  protest  against  the 
flippancy  of  the  "new  learning,"  which  brings  to  mind  an  old 
saying  about  the  pot  calling  the  kettle  black  ;  and  Sir  Charles 
Robinson,  Her  Majesty's  Surveyor  of  Pictures,  gives  us  the 
history  of  Public  Art  Museums  in  England.  The  present 
position  of  the  game  of  billiards  is  intelligently  discussed  by 
Mr.  D.  D.  Pontifex  ;  slum  "settlements"  as  opposed  to 
"missions"  are  convincingly  championed  by  Canon  Barnett ; 
Professor  St.  George  Mivart  gives  us  some  recollections  of 
Professor  Huxley,  which  are  not  calculated  to  arouse  in  us  any 
admiration  for  the  bigotry  on  his  side  which  led  to  the  estrange- 
ment between  the  two  ;  the  outside  public  is  admitted  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  sub-editor's  room  by  Mr.  Michael  McDonagh, 
and  Lieut. -Colonel  Denison  as  a  colonial  appeals  to  England  to 
take  heed  of  the  dangerous  condition  of  her  food  supply  so  long 
as  it  depends  upon  nations  with  whom  she  may  at  any  time  be 
at  war.    The  number  is  of  unusual  interest  and  importance. 

In  the  "  Fortnightly  Review  "  an  anonymous  contributor  con- 
cludes that  Lord  Rosebery's  "apostasy"  is  due  either  to  "a 
craven  fear  of  being  great,"  or  to  an  attempt  to  combine 
Radicalism  and  Imperialism,  which  has  landed  him  in  hopeless 
mental  chaos  and  uncertainty.  For  the  latter  view  there  is 
this  much  to  be  said,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  had  to  abjure 
Radicalism  in  order  to  be  an  Imperialist,  but  we  do  not  see 
how  Mr.  Chamberlain's  apostasy  is  likely  to  help  the  Empire 
much,  in  view  of  the  results  which  have  hitherto  followed  his 
Colonial  policy.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proud  boast 
that  Imperial  Federation  is  within  measurable  distance  of 
realisation,  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  what  we  believe  to  be 
Lord  Rosebery's  position,  that  the  Colonies  are  still  a  long  way 
behind  the  Mother  Country  in  their  desire  for  closer  union,  and 
until  their  attitude  changes,  the  realisation  of  Imperial  Federa- 
tion must  be  indefinitely  postponed.  No  doubt  Lord  Rosebery 
has  ceased  to  be  a  Radical,  too.  His  wide  view  of  things,  and 
his  experience  of  men  and  parties,  are  scarcely  consistent  with 
much  faith  in  democracy.  But  his  "  apostasy  "  is  not  due  to  any 
"craven  fear  of  being  great."  It  is  rather  to  be  explained  by 
his  repugnance  to  the  chicanery  of  the  politician,  and  his 
abhorrence  of  the  methods  by  which  a  pushful  politician  makes 
himself  a  power.  That  a  foreigner  is  capable  of  appreciating 
the  greatness  of  the  British  Empire  and  its  essential  conditions 
is  shown  by  an  admirable  article  in  which  Baron  Pierre  de 
Coubertin  discusses,  amongst  other  things,  whether  England  or 
the  United  States  will  take  precedence  in  the  future  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  He  believes  that,  although  the  triumph  of 
Anglo-Saxon  civilisation  in  the  world  is  secure,  England  will 
have  no  career  of  indefinitely  increasing  prestige  and  power, 
but  will  have  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  her  offspring.  That 
this  result  is  probable  must  be  admitted,  unless  some 
genuine  Imperial  Statesman  shall  soon  arise  in  place  of 
the  spurious  Brummagem  variety  upon  which  England  at 
present  relies.  The  Rev.  William  Greswell  contributes  a 
useful  account  of  French  ambitions  in  West  Africa.  These 
undoubtedly  make  for  a  North  African  Empire,  and  Mr. 
Greswell  thinks  that  by  her  geographical  position  France  is 
probably  the  best  power  in  Europe  to  undertake  the  task  of 
colonising  and  civilising  this  territory.  Why,  he  asks,  should 
England  not  make  a  bargain  with  France,  and  by  giving 
extensive  concessions  in  West  Africa  where  French  colonial 
destinies  lie,  secure  France's  adhesion  to  our  schemes  of 
empire  in  East  Africa,  where  our  most  important  interests  are 
to  be  found.  Mr.  William  Archer  makes  another  attempt  at 
the  solution  of  the  puzzle  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets.  He 
concludes  that  they  were  at  any  rate  not  addressed  to  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  and  indicates  his  opinion  that  Pembroke 
was  the  Young  Man  and  that  Mistress  Mary  Fitton  may  have 
been  the  Dark  Lady.    Henry  George's  influence  in  England 
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15  discussed  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson,  his  conclusion  being-  that 
:  ieorge's  formative  and  educative  effect  upon  English  Radi- 
calism of  the  last  fifteen  years,  was  greater  than  that  of  any 
I  ther  man.  The  crisis  in  Spain  is  dealt  with  from  the 
i'arlist  point  of  view  by  the  Marquis  de  Ruvigny  and  Mr. 
j  Cranston  Metcalf,  and  by  Mr.  Leonard  Williams  with  regard 
I  3  the  position  of  Seiior  Sagasta.  Both  articles  show  that  the 
J^arlists  are  looking  eagerly  to  the  present  troubles  for  the 
Opportunity  of  reviving  their  pretensions.  The  Rev.  E.  Moore 
,ontinues  his  rather  superfluous  inquiry  into  Dante's  position  as 
religious  teacher,  and  Mdme.  Blaze  de  Bury  gives  to  Mounet 
ully  a  place  quite  apart  amongst  actors  as  the  creator  on  the 
[Trench  stage  of  the  two  greatest  psychological  puzzles  of 
-he  theatrical  world,  the  CEdipus  of  Sophocles  and  the  Hamlet 
Of  Shakespeare.  Janet  E.  Hogarth  treats  anew  the  question  of 
Roman's  work,  and  describes  a  scheme  for  a  central  bureau  for 
omen  which  is  about  to  be  started  in  London.  Any  scheme 
jVhich  will  rescue  working  women  from  the  extortion  of  the 
Numerous  private  agencies  will  be  welcome.  The  poetry  of 
William  Morris  is  discussed  with  some  insight  by  Nowell 
t>mith ;  and  "Germanicus"  gives  an  account  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary difficulties  in  Austria,  but  has  nothing  new  to  tell  us 
■j  oncerning  the  situation. 

(For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  034.) 
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Edition  cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the 
regular  issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4  p.m.  on  Fridays. 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  A  printed  Scale  of  Charges 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 


TTMPIRE   THEATRE.— EVERY   EVENING,  UNDER 

F"'  ONE  FLAG  and  TREASURE  ISLAND.  Grand  Variety  Entertainment. 
PDoors  open  at  7.45. 


QUEEN'S  HALL. 
3CUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

Every  Sunday  at  3.30. 
Conductor,  Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 
The  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra  of  90  Performers. 
Organist,  M.  PERCY  PITT. 
Admission  Free  ;  Reserved  Seats,  3s.,  is.,  is.,  and  id. 


QUEEN'S  HALL. 
CATURDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

*->  Conductor,  Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 

The  Queen's  Hall  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Seventh  and  Last  Autumn  Concert.     To-day  at  3. 
Vocalist.  Miss  ISABEL  MACDOUGALL. 
Tickets,  7*.  id.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  and  is.,  of  usual  Agents  and  Robert  Newman*! 
Box  Office,  Queen's  Hall,  Langham  Place,  W. 


i-MR.  SCHULZ-CURTIUS'  Grand  WAGNER  CONCERT. 

.IVi.  TUESDAY  NEXT,  December  7,  at  8  (for  8.15). 

Conductor— Herr  RICHARD  STRAUSS, 
l"  Richard  Strauss  is  the  most  promising  composer  in  Germany,  indeed  in  all  Europe." 

Musical  Courier. 

I     Serenade,  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik  (Mozart).  Symphonic  Poem,  "  Tod  und  Verk- 

jlarung  "  (R.  Strauss)  ;  First  time  in  England.  Symphonic  Poem,  "  Till  Eulen- 
spiegel  "  (R.  Strauss)     Vorspiel  from  "  Tristan  und  Isolde  "  (Wagner).  Voispiel 

'from  "  Die  Meistersinger"  (Wagner).  Chartreitagszauber  from  "  Parsifal"  (Wagner). 

^Overture  to  "  Tannhauser  "  (Wagner). 

Reserved  Seats,  im.  id.,  ys.  id.,  $s.;  Unreserved,  is. id.  at  the  Box  Office, 
Queen's  Hall  ;  Chappell  ;  Tree  ;  usual  Agents  ;  or  Mr'  Schulz-Curtius,  16  Shaftes- 
bury Avenue,  Piccadilly,  W. 

J 

•TYPE  WRITING  WORK  of  every  description  done  with 

g         accuracy  and  dispatch.   Authors'  MSS.,  Technical  and  Legal  Copying,  Index- 
ing,   Specifications   Tracing,    Translating,  Addressing,  &c  &c — Misses  E.  &  J. 
PUTZ,  435  Mansion  House  Chambers,  London,  E.C. 


1  T-T  ASTBOURNE.--Lady  Cunliffe  has  personal  knowledge  of 

the  happy  life  and  careful  training  bestowed  on  a  few  GIRLS  in  a  very 
PRIVATE  SCHOOL,  delightfully  domiciled^  Its  Principal  has  also  the  warm 
l  recommendation  of  Lady  Elphinstone,  Lady  Stirling,  and  others  whose  daughters 
■were  her  pupils. — For  details  address  "  H.  M."  Avonmore,  Leeds,  Eastbourne. 

■BOURNEMOUTH.—  Gorse  Cliff,  Boscombe  Chine.— School 

Wp  for  BOYS  from  6  to  14.  Resident  Masters,  Governess.  Stands  high,  faces 
South,  overlooks  Sea.  Private  Field  for  Games.  Fees,  6o,  80,  100  Guineas. — Mrs. 
JAMES  MACDONELL.  

,  A/TERRYWEATHER.  —  Noiseless  High  Speed  Pump  for 

Water  Supply  to  Country  Mansions,  Hotels,  Institutions,  &c,  as  supplied  to 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  K.G.,  at  Hatfield  House.  The  latest  and  most  improved 
Pumping  Machine. 

Write  for  tl  Water  Supply  to  Mansions."    Post  Free. 

I  MERRYWEATHER  on  Fire  Protection  of  Country  Man- 

'l  sions.  Portable  Hand  Fire  Pumps  and  Buckets.  Sets  complete  from  £7  delivered 
i    free  in  England.    Write  for  Pamphlet,  post  free. 

1  MERRY  WEATHER'S,  63  Long  Acre,  W.C.,  and  Greenwich  Road,  S.E.,  London. 

I 


AYONDALE  HOTEL, 

LONDON. 

(COMBINED  NOW  WITH  HATCHETT'S.) 

HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,. 
PICCADILLY. 


Excellent  Cuisine 

AND  THE 

Choicest  Wines. 


The  Best  Position  in  London. 
Ladies'  Waiting  Room, 
Good  Band, 


Proprieto  rs — M M ■ 


Sec. 

GARIN, 
EUGENE. 


From  the  Savoy. 


SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens. 


Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  -js.  id.  per  day;  for  two  from  12J.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed.  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 

SAVOY  RBSTATrRANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  flays  during 
Dinner  and  Supper. 

Managers^  ECHENARD.  Ckefdt  C'""'" Mai're  ESCOFFIER' 

GrlEt.A.'ESI*  lewi-u'WixiT.^  lEfcOMZES, 
Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 

TORINO  CAFE  RESTAURANT, 

45,  OXFORD  STREET,  45- 

E.  TIRINANZI, 

TABLE  D'HOTE  DINNEK   FROM   5    TILL  9. 

Service  X  la  Carte. 
PRIVATE    DINING    ROOMS    FOR  PARTIES. 

Wines,  Spirits,  Beer,  and  Cigars  of  the:  Best  Quality. 

TIVOLI  RESTAURANT,  STRAND. 

PALM  ROOM — 3s.  Luncheon  from  12  o'clock  till  3  o'clock. 
Dinners  a  la  Carte  or  Fixed  Price. 

BUFFET.     GRILL  ROOM.     AMERICAN  BAR. 

3^.  6d.  Tivoli  Supper  after  Theatres,  served  in  Palm  Room. 
Telephone  2760  Gerard  Orchestre. 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

(TEMPERANCE), 

FACING  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM, 
GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET,  LONDON. 

This  newly-erected  and  commodious  Hotel  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the 
requirements  of  those  who  desire  all  the  conveniences  and  advantages  of 
the  larger  modern  licensed  hotels  at  moderate  charges.  Passenger  lift, 
Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Bath-rooms  on  every  floor.  Spacious  Dining. 
Drawing,  Writing,  Reading,  and  Smoking  Rooms.  All  Floors  Fireproof. 
Perfect  Sanitation.    Night  Porter. 

Full  Tariff  and  Testimonials  post  free  on  application. 

Telegraphic  address :  "Thackeray,  London."        Proprietor— J.  TRUSLOVE. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Albany  Depot,  The,  (W.  D.  Howells).  Douglas. 
Almanack  of  Twelve  Sports,  An  (VV.  Nicholson).    Heinemann,  5$. 
Among  Thorns  (Noel  Ainslie).    Lawrence  &  Mullen,  6s. 
Antiquary,  The  (December). 
Argosy,  The  (December- 
Art  of  1897,  The.    Studio  Office. 
Belgravia  (December). 
Blackwood's  Magazine  (December). 

Blind,  Mathilde,  A  Selection  from  the  Poems  of  (A.  Symons).    Union,  7J.  6d. 
By  Roadside  and  River  (H.  Mead  Briggs),  Stock. 
Century  Illustrated  Magazine  (December). 

Church  of  Egypt,  The  Story  of  the  (E.  L.  Butcher)  (2  Vols.).    Smith,  Elder,  16s. 

Constitution  and  Administration  of  the  U.  S.  A.  (B.  Harrison).  Nutt. 

Contemporary  Review,  The  (December). 

Dancing,  A  History  of  (Gaston  Guiltier;.    Heinemann,  36s. 

Dariel  (R.  D.  Blackmore).    Blackwood,  6s. 

Dealings  with  the  Dead  (A.  E.  Whitehead).    Redway,  3s.  6d. 

Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire  (W.  H.  Fitchett).    Smith,  Elder,  6s. 

Diaries,  Pocket  Books,  Calendars,  &c.    De  La  Rue. 

Discoveries  and  Inventions  of  the  Nineteenth  Ceutury  (R.  Routledge)  (12th  Edition). 

Routledge,  ys.  6d. 
Does  God  Care?    Stock,  is. 
Encyclopaedia  of  Sport,  The  (December). 

English  Ministers,  Old  (A.  P.  Purey-Cust).    Isbister.    ys.  6d. 
Flora  Macdonald  (J-  Gordon  Phillips).    Digby,  Long. 
Football  (Budd,  Fry,  Cook  &  Robinson).    Lawrence  ii  Bullen.  is. 
Genealogical  Magazine,  The  (December). 

Genesis  of  Shakespeare's  Art,  The  (E.  J.  Dunning).    Lee  &  Shepard. 

Gentlemanly  Giant,  The  (Beata  Francis).    Hodder.    3s.  6d. 

Gloria  (Laura  Thomitz).    Haas.  2s. 

Golden  Sunbeams,  1897  (Vol.  I.)    S.P.C.K.    is.  6d. 

Greek  Verses  (Susan  Horner).    Sonnenschein.    3s.  6d. 

Hampstead  Annual,  The,  1S97  (Ernest  Rhys).  Mayle. 

Hazell's  Annual.  1898. 

Hegel,  The  Secret  of  (J.  H.  Stirling).    Simpkin.  16s. 

Holy  Bible,  The  (J.  W.  Mackail).    (Vol.  3.)    Macmillan.  5s. 

Humanitarian,  The  (December). 

Ian  Maclaren  Vear  Book,  The.    Hodder.    3$.  6d. 

Leisure  Hours  in  the  Study  (J.  Mackinnon).    Unwin.  6r. 

Lesbia  of  Catullus,  The  (J.  H.  A.  Tremenheere).    Unwin.  6s. 

Macmillan's  Magazine  (December). 

Making  of  Matthias,  The  (J.  S.  Fletcher).    Lane.  5s. 

Mediaeval  Garland,  A  (Madame  J.  Darmesteter).    Lawrence  and  Bullen. 

Modern  Meribah,  A  (G.  Kemp).    Skeffington.    3s.  6d. 

Modern  Puck,  A  (Agnes  Giberne).    Jarrold.  5s. 

Musical  Times,  The'(December). 

National  Review,  The  (December). 

New  Review,  The  (December). 

Nicholson,  John,  The  Life  of  (L.  J.  Trotter).    Murray.  i6j. 
Nigger  of  the  Narcissus,  The  (Joseph  Conrad).    Heinemann.  6s. 
Nineteenth  Century,  The  (December). 

Odyssey  of  Homer.  The  (Translated  by  J.  G.  Cordery).    Methuen.    7s.  6d. 
On  the  Other  Tack  (W.  C.  Metcalfe).    Jarrold.    3s.  6d. 
Our  Favourite  Song  Birds  (Charles  Dixon).    LawTence  and  Bullen. 
Passionate  Pilgrim,  A  (Percy  White).  Methuen. 
Peter  the  Great,  The  Pupils  of  (R.  Nisbet  Bain).    Constable.  15s. 
Philosophical  Criticism  and  Construction,  Studies  in  (S.  H.  Mellone).  Blackwood. 
10s.  6d. 

Photogram,  The  (December). 
Poems  (Henry  de  Muir). 

Practical  Idealism  (YV.  De  Witt  Hyde).    Macmillan.  5s. 

Principles  of  Local  Government,  Lectures  on  the  (G.  L.  Gomme).    Constable.  12s. 

Queer  Creatures  (A.  E.  Cotton).  Simpkin.  21.  6d. 

Raffles,  Sir  Stamford,  Life  of  (D.  C.  Boulger).    Marshall.  21s. 

Robinson  on  Gavelkind  (C.  J.  Elton).  Butterworth. 

Rod  in  India,  The  (H.  S.  Thomas).    (3rd  Edition).    Thacker.  15s. 

Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel,  Letters  of  (G.  B.  Hill).    Unwin.  12s. 

St.  Nicholas  (December). 

Shadow  Land  (E.  d'Esperance).  Redway. 

Some  Western  Folk  (M.  Quiller  Couch).  Marshall. 

Stevenson's  Songs  for  Children.  Curwen. 

Studies,  The.    (Vol.  XI.) 

Temple  Bar  (December). 

Thomason,  James  (Sir  William  Muir).    Clark.  21. 

Through  Rosamond's  Eyes  (J.  Armstrong).    Jarrold.    3s.  6d. 

Tristam  Risdon,  The  Note  Book  of  (J.  Dallas).  Stock. 

Turkey,  Everyday  Life  in  (Mrs.  W.  M.  Ramsay).  Hodder 

Under  the  White  Ensign  (Arthur  Lee  Knight).    Jarrold.  5J. 

Untold  Tales  of  the  Past  (B.  Harraden).    Blackwood.  6s. 

Verisimilitudes  (Rudolf  Dircks).    Unicorn  Press.    3s.  6d. 

Voyage  of  the  A»enger,  The  (Henry  St.  John).    Jarrold.  5s. 

Wild  Lifi  in  Southern  Seas  (L.  Becke).    Unwin.  6s. 

With  the  Conquering  Turk  (G.  W.  Steevens).    Blackwood.    10s.  6d. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  The,  1897  (W.  A.  Willis).    Butterworth.    2s.  6d. 


'pHE   SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  £1    S  2 

Any  other  parts  of  the  World   „   I  10  4 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening's  mail. 


Wm.  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


1  LANCET"  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions  Post  Free. 


G. 


75     FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS, 
a     FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 


4Ss.  PER  DOZEN. 

CARRIAGE  PAID. 


OF  THE  PROPRIETORS: 

GEORGE  BACK  &  CO. 

Devonshire  Square,  Bishopsgate. 


EPPS'S  COCOA. 

Extract  from  a  Lecture  on  "  Foods  and  their  Values,"  by  Dr.  Andrew- 
Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  &c. — "  If  any  motives — first,  of  due  regard  for  health,  and 
second,  of  getting  full  food-value  for  money  expended — can  be  said  to  weigh  with 
us  in  choosing  our  foods,  then  I  say  that  Cocoa  (Epps's  being  the  most  nutritious) 
should  be  made  to  replace  tea  and  coffee  without  hesitation.  Cocoa  is  a  food' ;  tea 
and  coffee  are  not  foods.  This  is  the  whole  science  of  the  matter  in  a  nutshell,  and 
he  who  runs  may  read  the  obvious  moral  of  the  story." 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE    LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 


'  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES 
NAPLES,  SUhIZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

Manaiiers-   f  F-  OREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices: 

munuyirs.    |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  i  Fenclmrch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchureh  Avenue.  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Dranch  Office,  1G  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOLD  AND 
DIAMOND  FIELDS. 
WEEKLY  SAILINGS  FROM  SOUTHAMPTON 
Free  Railway  Tickets  by  Union  Expresses  London  to  Southampton. 
Cheap  Tickets  for  Passengers'  Friends.        Return  Tickets  to  all  Ports. 
Apply  to  the  UNION  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  14  Cockspur  Street, 
London,  S.W.  ;  and 

SOUTH   AFRICAN  HOUSE,  94-8  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C. 


8  U  N 


NSURANCE 

Founded  1710. 


OFFICE. 


Head  Office  :  63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 
London  Branches : 
60  Charing  Cross ;  332  Oxford  Street;  40  Chancery  Lane;  42  Mincing  Lane,  E.C 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Sum  Insured  in  1898,  £388,952,800. 

PRUDENTIAL   ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 
HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£27,OCO,O0O. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIYATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803.— 1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  &  47  Chancery 
Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  ,£1,200,000.  Paid-up,  ,£300,000.  Total  Funds 
over  ^1,500,000.  E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

OCEANA  CONSOLIDATED  COMPANY. 

News  has  just  reached  the  Oceana  Consolidated  Co.  in  London  that 
Mr.  Edouard  Foa,  their  Agent,  who  left  Tete,  the  Company's  Head- 
quarters on  the  River  Zambesi  in  the  month  of  May  last,  has  arrived  at 
Libreville,  French  Congo,  after  successfully  traversing,  via  the  Lakes 
Nyassa  and  Tanganyika,  the  territory  of  the  Companhia  da  Zambesia  and 
Compagnie  du  Katanga  (Belgian  Congo),  as  well  as  the  other  districts  in 
Central  Africa  in  which  the  Oceana  is  interested. 

FIELD  LANE  REFUGES,  &c. 

The  Distress  is  very  great.     APPLICATIONS  FOR  HELP  URGENT. 
Please  help  us. 
Treasurer:  W.  A.  BE  VAN,  Esq. 
Secretary:  PEREGRINE  PLATT,  Vine  Street,  Clerkenwell  Road,  E.C. 

Now  ready,  cloth  8vo.  price  41. 

VARIOUS  FRAGMENTS, 
By  HERBERT  SPENCER. 

Also  by  the  same  Author,  price  i6jt.    Second  Thousand. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY.    Volume  IIJ. 

London :  WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE,  14  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 

GARDENS  AND  GARDENING. 

A  New  Edition,  Improved  and  Enlarged,  is  ready  of 

THE  HONOURABLE  ALICIA  AMHERST'S  HISTORY 
OF  GARDENING  IN  ENGLAND. 

One  volume,  royal  8vo.    With  sixty-seven  Illustrations  of  Old  English 
Gardens.    Extra  cloth,  cash  price  i8j. 
Can  be  had  from  any  bookseller  in  town  or  country. 
This  charming  volume  is  a  delight  to  old  and  young  lovers  of  Gardens  and 
Garden  Flowers.    No  household  should  be  without  it  ;  the  Volume  is  well 
adapted  for  a  Christmas  Present. 
BERNARD  QUARITCH,  15  Piccadilly,  London. 
%*  In  preparation,  a  Catalogue  of  rare  and  valuable  Works  on  Landscape  Gardening, 
Gardens,  Floriculture,  Forestry.  Fruit  Culture,  and  Agriculture,  price  3d. 

W  THACKER  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS  &  EXPORTERS, 

VV  •  2  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.C,  will  be  pleased  to  consider  MSS.  111 
General  Literature  with  a  view  to  publication  in  book  form.— Address,  "Publishing 
Department,"  W.  Thacker  &  Co.,  2  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Also  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Simla.    Established  18 10. 
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NOW    READY   IN   A   VARIETY   OF   SIZES   AND  BINDINGS. 

nsriEXjSOiisr'S 
NEW  SERIES  OF  TEACHERS'  BIBLES. 

New  Illustrations.         New  Concordance. 
New  Helps.  New  Maps. 

These  Teachers'  bibles  contain  beautiful  new  editions  of  the  Bible, 
printed  from  new  type,  along  with  Dr.  Weight's  "Illustrated  Bible 
Treasury,"  printed  on  thin  paper.  The  remarkably  favourable  recep- 
tion Dr.  Wright's  "Bible  Treasury"  has  met  with  everywhere  indi- 
cates that  these  Teachers'  Bibles  will  be  equally  successful. 

***  May  be  procured  through  any  Bookseller. 


THE  ILLUSTRATED  NEW  TESTAMENT.  An  entirely  New 
Ediiion.  With  2co  Illustrations  of  Bible  Scenes  and  Sites,  chiefly 
from  Photographs  by  Bonfils,  Thevoz,  Mason  Good,  and  others. 
576  pages,  in  Long  Primer  type.  Cloth  extra,  red  edges;  or  French 
morocco,  red  under  gold  edges,  round  ccrners,  4$.  6d. 


A  CLERK  OF  OXFORD,  and  his  Adventures  in  the  Barons' 

War.  By  E.  Everett-Green',  Author  of  "  The  Young  Pioneers," 
"  In  Taunton  Town,"  &c.  Crown  8vo.  bevelled  boards,  cloth  extra, 
gilt  top. 


'SISTER:"  a  Chronicle  of  Fairhaven.  By  E.  Everett- 
Green,  Author  of  "Molly  Melville,"  "Olive  Roscoe,"  &c.  With 
Eight  Illustrations  by  J.  Finnemore.  Crown  8vo.  bevelled  boards, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  5^. ;  or  plain  edges,  4s. 


AN  EMPEROR'S  DOOM;  or,  The  Patriots  of  Mexico.  By 

Herbert  Havens,  Author  of  "  Clevely  Sahib,"  "Under  the  Lone 
Star,"  &c.  With  Eight  Illustrations  by  A.  J.  B.  Salmon.  Crown 
8vo.  bevelled  boards,  clcth  extra. 


RAMBLES  AMONG  THE  WILD  FLOWERS.  A  Book  for  the 
Young._  By  M.  C.  Cooke,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (Uncle  Matt).  The  Five 
Parts  in  One  Volume.  With  Ten  Coloured  Plates,  illustrating 
Forty-two  Wild  Flowers,  and  296  Engravings.  Post  8vo.  cloth  extra, 
gilt  edges. 

THE  BRITISH  LEGION  :  a  Tale  rf  the  Carlist  War.  By 

Herbert  Havens,  Author  of  "An  Emperor's  Doom,"  &c.  With 
Six  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Makgetson.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra. 


THE  ISLAND  OF  GOLD:  a  Sailor's  Yarn.  By  Gordon 
Stables,  M.D.,  R.N.,  Authof  of  "  Every  Inch  a  Sailor,"  "How 
Jack  Mackenzie  Won  his  Epaulettes,"  &c.  With  Six  Illustrations 
by  Allan  Stewart.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra. 


TOM  TUFTON'S  TRAVELS.  By  E.  Everett-Green,  Author 
of  "  Dominique's  Vengeance,"  &c.  With  Six  Illustrations  by  W.  S. 
Stacey.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra. 


POPPY.    By  Mrs.  ISLA  Sitwell,  Author  of  "The  Golden 
Woof,"  "  In  Far  Japan,"  &c.    Illustrated.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra. 


THE   VANISHED  YACHT.      By   E.  HARCOURT  Burrage. 
Illustrated.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra. 
A  stirring  story  of  adz'enture  at  sea. 


PARTNERS  :  a  School  Story. 

cloth  extra. 


By  H.  F.  GETHEN.    Post  8vo. 


FOR  THE  QUEEN'S  SAKE ;  or,  The  Story  of  Little  Sir  Caspar. 

By  E.  Everett-Green,  Author  of  "Squib  and  his  Friends,"  &c. 
Post  8vo.  cloth  extra. 


BRAVE  MEN  AND  BRAVE  DEEDS  ;  or,  Famous  Stories  from 

European  History.  By  M.  B.  Synge,  Author  of  "  A  Helping 
Hand,"  &c.    With  Sixteen  Illustrations.    Post  8vo.  cloth  extra. 


SOLDIERS  OF  THE  QUEEN ;  or,  Jack  Fenleigh's  Luck.  A 

Story  of  the  Dash  to  Khartoum.  By  Harold  Avery,  Author  of 
'■'  Making  a  Man  of  Him,"  &c.    Post  8vo.  cloth  extra. 


VANDRAD  THE  VIKING ;  or.  The  Feud  and  the  SpeU.  A 

Tale  of  ihe  Norsemen.  By  J.  Storer  Clouston.  With  Six  Illus- 
trations by  Hubert  Paton.    Post  8vo.  cloth  extra. 


BREAKING  THE  RECORD  :  the  Ssory  of  Three  Arctic  Expe- 
ditions. By  M.  Douglas,  Author  of  "  Across  Greenland's  Ice- 
fields."   With  Seventeen  Illustrations.    Post  Svo.  cloth  extra. 


A  BOOK  ABOUT  SHAKESPEARE.  Written  for  Young  People. 
By  J.  N.  M'Ilwraith  ("Jean  Forsyth").  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations.   Post  Svo.  cloth  extra. 


THE  YOUNG  EMIGRANTS  :  a  Story  for  Boys.    By  C.  L. 

Johnstone,  Author  of  "  Winter  and  Summer  Excursions  in  Canada," 
&c.    Post  Svo.  cloth  extra. 


THE  KINGSTON  LIBRARY  FOR  BOYS, 

NEW  ISSUE.    Each  with  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Vignette,  by 
W.  S.  Stacey.    In  new  uniform  binding,  cloth  extra. 

My  First  Voyage  to 
Southern  Seas.  With  Fifty- 
two  Engravings. 

Saved  from  the  Sea;  or, 

The  Loss  of  the  Viper,  and  the 
Adventures  of  her  Crew  in  the 
Great  Sahara.  With  Thirty 
full-page  Engravings. 


Twice  Lost.    With  Thirty- 
six  Engravings. 
In  the  Wilds  of  Florida. 

With  Thirty -seven  Engravings. 

The  Wanderers;  or,  Adven- 
tures in  the  Wilds  of  Trinidad 
and  up  the  Orinoco.  With 
Thirty  full-page  Engravings. 

On  the  Banks  of  the 
Amazon  ;  or,  A  Boy's  Journal 
of  his  Adventures  in  the  Tropical 
Wilds  of  S.  America.  Profusely 
Illustrated. 


The  Young  Llanero:  a 

Story  of  War  and  and  Wild  Life 
in  Venezuela.  With  Forty-four 
Engravings. 


*»*  Nelsons  Illustrated  Descriptive  List  of  Books,  post  free  on  application. 

T.  NELSON  &  SONS,  35  and  36  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C.; 
Parkside,  Edinburgh ;  and  New  York. 


MESSRS.  BELL'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

ILLUSTRATED  CHRISTMAS  LIST 

Post  Pree  on  application. 


Imperial  8vo.  25s.  net. 

WILLIAM  MORRIS  :  his  Art,  his  Writings, 

and  his  Public  Life.  By  Aymer  Vallance,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  60  Illus- 
trations, including  a  Coloured  Plate  and  Portrait. 

"This  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  beautiful  book.  It  is  printed  in  a  simple  and 
beautiful  type,  and  illustrated  by  plates  of  Morris's  designs  or  finished  results  in 
nearly  all  the  arts  of  which  he  was  a  master.  It  contains  a  reproduction  of  a  good 
photograph,  and  a  complete  list  of  everything  that  Morris  wrote.  It  is  a  book  which 
for  its  substance  should  be  read  by  every  true  workman,  that  is  to  say  by  every  one 
who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  feel  any  genuine  pleasure  or  enthusiasm  in  his 
work." — Daily  Chronicle. 


Narrow  crown  4to.  \os  6d.  net. 

THE  GLASGOW  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING. 

By  David  Martin.  With  an  Introduction  by  Francis  H.  Newbery.  With 
60  Illustrations  selected  from  the  works  of  W.  Y.  Macgregor,  James  Guthrie, 
James  La  very,  E.  A.  Walton,  E.  A.  Hornel,  and  other  leading  artists  of  the  school. 


Small  colombier  8vo.  25s.  net. 


THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH :  his  Life  and 

Works.  By  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell  (N.  D'Anvers).  With  5S  Illustrations  in 
Photogravure  and  Half-tone.    Binding  by  Gleeson  White. 


Demy  4to.  21s.  net.    Edition  limited  to  280  copies,  250  of  which  are  for  sale. 

LATER    RELIQUES   OF   OLD  LONDON. 

Being  further  Studies  of  Old  Buildings  in  course  of  demolition,  or  likely  to 
disappear  shortly.  Drawn  in  Lithography  by  T.  R.  Way.  With  an  Introduction 
and  Description  by  H.  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A. 


Large  post  8vo.  6.r. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  HEROINES. 


Character- 


istics of  Women.  By  Mrs.  Jameson.  Illustrated  with  25  Collotype  Repro- 
ductions of  Portraits  of  Celebrated  Actresses  in  the  various  Characters,  and 
Photogravure  Frontispiece,  Miss,  Ellen  Terry  as  Lady  Macbeth,  by  John 
Sargent,  R.A. 

Also  a  Limited  Edition  printer!  on  Hand-made  Paper,  imperial  Svo.  21s.  net. 
"  Altogether,  a  work  which  the  lover  of  '  the  Bard  '  will  hasten  to  place  upon  his 
shelves." — Globe. 

"  It  makes  a  charming  volume,  and  a  pictorial  record  as  well." — Daily  Telegraph* 


4  vols,  post  4to.  365".  net. 


VASARI'S  LIVES.    A  Selection  of  Seventy 

of , the  Lives.    Edited  and  Annotated  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Discoveries  by 
E.  H.  and  E.  W.  Blashfield  and  A.  A.  Hopkins.  Illustrated. 
"  There  was  ample  room  for  such  an  edition,  Vasari's  work  being  by  no  means  sc* 
widely  appreciated  as  it  deserves  to  be." — Morning  Post. 

_  

The  Endymion  Series. 
POEMS  BY  ROBERT  BROWNING.  IMus- 

trated  and  Decorated  by  Byam  Shaw.    With  an  Introduction  by  Richard 
Garnett,  LL.D.,  C.B.    Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
Also  a  limited  Edition  on  Japanese  Vellum,  21s.  net. 

POEMS  BY  JOHN  KEATS.     Illustrated  and 

Decorated  by  Robert  Anning  Bell.     With  an  Introduction  by  Professor 
Walter  Raleigh,  M.A.    Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
Also  a  limited  Edition  on  Japanese  Vellum,  21s.  net. 
"  For  the  drawings  we  have  nothing  but  praise." — Globe. 


The  Ex-Libris  Series. 

NEW  VOLUME. 

DECORATIVE  HERALDRY.    By  G.  W.  Eve. 

With  188  Illustrations,  including  four  in  Colour  and  one  Copperplate,  imperial 
i6mo.,  10s.  6d.  net. 

Also  a  Limited  Edition  on  tall  Japanese  Vellum,  25*.  net. 


Crown  8vo.  js.  6d.  net. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  HAMPTON  COURT. 

By  Ernest  Law,  B.A.    With  105  Illustrations. 

Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

SWIFT'S  JOURNAL  TO  STELLA.  Edited 

by  F.  Ryland,  M.A.    With  a  Facsimile  Letter  and  2  Portraits  of  Stella. 

***  This  forms  Vol.  2  of  Swift's  Prose  Works  in  Bohn's  Library. 
"  A  cheap,  handy,  and  readable  form." — Times. 

"  No  more  welcome  reprint  has  appeared  for  some  time  past  than  the  new  edition,, 
complete  and  exact  so  far  as  is  possible  to  make  it,  of  Swift's  '  Journal  to  Stella.'" — 
Morning  Post. 

THE  BOOK  COLLECTOR'S  VADE  MECUM. 

BOOK  SALES  OF  THE  YEAR  1897.  Con- 

taining  a  Detailed  Description  of  all  the  most  Important  Books  S.old  at  Auction, 
with  the  Names  of  the  Purchasers  and  the  Prices  realised.  With  Complete 
Indexes  of  Names  and  Subjects,  and  General  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 
Temple  Scott.  Pott  4to.  printed  on  antique  laid  paper  at  the  Chiswick  Press. 
Edition  limited.    15s.  net. 

%*  A  few  copies  of  Volumes  for  1895  and  1896  left  at  i$s.  net  each. 


LONDON : 

GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  YORK 
Covent  Garden. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  SOOKS. 

WITH  PORTRAITS.    Demy  8vo.  im.  6d. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  of  WILLIAM  JOHN 

BUTLER,  late  Dean  of  Lincoln  and  sometime  Vicar  of  Wantage. 

By  the  Late  DEAN  CHURCH.    Third  Series  Now  Ready. 

VILLAGE  SERMONS  PREACHED  AT 

WHATLEV.  By  the  late  R.  W.  Church,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  sometime  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  Rector  of  Whatley.    Third  Series.    Ciown  8vo.  6s. 

HUGH  THOMSON'S  NEW  VOLUME. 

MANSFIELD  PARK.   By  Jane  Austen.  With 

40  Illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson,  and  'an  Introduction  by  Austin  Dobson. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  uncut  edges,  3*.  6d.    "  Peacock"  Edition,  cloth,  elegant,  5*. 

[Illustrated  Standard  Novels. 
"  The  drawings  are  full  of  humour  and  form  delightful  studies  in  dress  and 
furniture." — Literature. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 
Fif.eenth  Thousand.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

"  CAPTAINS  COURAGEOUS."    A  Story  of 

the  Grand  Banks.    By  Rudvakd  Kipling.    Illustrated  by  I.  W.  Taber. 
"There  should  not  be  a  more  popular  book  for  boys  this  season." — Graphic.^ 
"As  we  follow  the  narrative  we  are  in  the  very  middle  of  the  scenes  he  describes." 

Daily  News. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  JOSEPH  PENNELL  AND 


HIGHWAYS 


HUGH  THOMSON. 

AND  BYWAYS 


IN  DEVON 


AND  CORNWALL.    By  Arthur  H.  Norway.    Extra  crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  So  delightful  that  we  would  gladly  fill  columns  with  extracts  were  space  as 
elastic  as  imagination  The  text  is  excellent ;  the  illustrations  of  it  are  even 

'better." — Daily  Chronicle. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

CORLEONE:  a  Tale  of  Sicily.     In  2  vols. 

globe  8vo.  \2S. 

"The  reader's  interest  in  the  story,  roused  at  the  commencement,  grows  in 
intensity  as  the  plot  is  artistically  developed  to  its  climax.  Mr.  Crawford's  pictures 
of  Italian  scenery  are  perfect,  and  his  characters  belonging  to  the  Roman  Society 
with  which  he  has  familiarised  us  in  so  many  of  his  books  are  living  beings  before 

our  eyes." — Punch. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

ADAM  JOHNSTONE'S  SON. 


By  F.  Marion 


Crawford,  Author  of  "  Sant  Mario,"  "  Don  Orsino,"  &c. 
"  A  book  to  be  enjoyed  by  everybody." — Spc&kcr. 


M ACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON. 


CHRISTMAS  NUMBER. 


THE  BOO 


For  DECEMBER. 


9d.) 


Price  SIXPENCE  (Post  Free, 
CONTENTS. 
A  Beautifully  Illustrated  Supplement,  containing  reviews  of 
the  most  important  Christmas  Books. 

NEW  WRITER. — Dr.  Silas  Weir  Mitchell.    With  Portrait. 
THE  READER. 

An  afternoon  with  Mr.  Austin  Dobson.  (Illustrated). 
Stray  Proposals.    By  W.  Pett  Ridge. 

Bronte  Forgeries.  By  C.  K.  Shorter.  With  Facsimiles  of  Genuine  and  Forged 
Letters.    The  Harmsworths  and  their  Publications. 

THE  JOURNALIST. 

The  Staff  of  the  Daily  Mail  and  other  Harmsworth  Newspapers. 
News  of  the  Month. 

NEW  BOOKS  (Reviews). 

Mrs.  Browning's  Letters. — Two  Authologies.  By  E.  K.  Chambers. — The 
Authoress  of  the  Odyssey.  By  T.  E.  Page.— Mrs.  Shorter's  New  Poems.  By 
Katharine  Tynan  Hinkson. — Mr.  Crockett's  Lochinvar.— Mr.  Watts-Dunton's 
Poems.— Vasari  Revised. — On  the  Threshold  of  Central  Africa  (Illustrated). — 
Victorian  Literature. — Through  Lattice  Windows.- — Two  Foreign  Statesmen. 
By  Y.Y. — Books  for  Young  People  (Illustrated). 

New  Books  published  between  October  15th  and  November  15th.    Classified  List  with 
Criticisms.    The  Bookman's  Table,  Novel  Notes,  The  Bookseller,  News  Notes. 

*<*  A  Specimen  Number  of  THE  BOOKMAN  will  br  sent  Post  Free  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Publishers. 


London  :  HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27  Paternoster  Row. 

LIFE  OF  SIR  STAMFORD  RAFFLES, 

FOUNDER  OF  SINGAPORE  AND  THE  ZOO. 

BY 

DEMETRIUS  C.  BOULGER, 

Author  of  "  The  History  of  China,"  "  The  Life  of  Gordon,"  &c. 

One  Volume,  royal  8vo.  gilt,  with  Photogravure,  numerous  full- 
page  Illustrations,  and  Maps. 
PRICE  ONE  GUINEA  NET. 


SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.'S  LIST, 

Now  Ready.    With  16  Portraits  and  11  Plans.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

DEEDS  THAT  WON  THE  EMPIRE.  By 

the  Rev.  W.  H.  Fitchett  ("Vedette").  These  tales  are  written  not  to 
glorify  war,  but  to  nourish  patriotism.  Each  sketch  is  complete  in  itself;  and 
though  no  formal  quotation  of  authorities  is  given,  yet  all  the  available  literature 
on  each  event  described  has  been  laid  under  contribution.  The  sketches  will  be 
found  to  be  historically  accurate. 

Ready  this  day.    With  Map.    Demy  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

INDIAN  FRONTIER  POLICY:  An  Historical 

Sketch.    By  General  Sir  John  Adye,  G.C.B.,  R.A. 

NOTICE. — A  Second  Edition  will  be  Ready  on  December  7JI1  of 

MRS.    E.    B.    BROWNING'S  LETTERS. 

Edited,  with  Biographical  Additions,  by  Frederic  G.  Kenyon.  Two  Vols., 
with  Portraits,  Crown  8vo.  15s.  net. 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  volumes  are  the  first  adequate  contribution 

which  has  been  made  to  a  real  lcnowledge  of  Mrs.  Browning  The  inestimable 

value  of  the  collection  is  that  it  contains  not  merely  interesting  critical  writing,  but 
the  intimate  expression  of  a  personality.' — The  Athetueum. 

MRS.  BROWNING'S  COMPLETE  WORKS. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Complete  in  One  Volume,  with  Portrait 
and  Facsimile  of'  A  Sonnet  from  the  Portuguese."  Large  Crown  8vo.  bound  in 
cloth,  with  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  This  Edition  is  uniform  with  the  Two-Volume 
Edition  of  Robert  Browning's  Complete  Works. 

LORD     COCHRANE'S     TRIAL  BEFORE 

LORD  ELLENBOROUGH  IN  1814.  By  J.  B.  At  lay.  With  a  Preface  by 
Edward  Downes  Law,  Commander  Royal  Navy.    With  Portrait,  8vo.  18s. 

[On  December  6th. 

THE    STORY   |0F    THE    CHURCH  OF 

EGVPT  :  being  an  Outline  of  the  History  of  the  Egyptians  under  their 
successive  Masters  from  the  Roman  Conquest  until  now.  By  E.  L.  Butcher, 
Author  of  "  A  Strange  Journey,  '  4i  A  Black  Jewel,"  &c.  Two  Vols.,  Crown 
8vo.  16s.   

NEW  NOVELS. 

THE  MILLS   OF    GOD.     By  Francis  H. 

Hardy.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

DEBORAH    OF    TOD'S.      By  Mrs.  Henry 

0E  LA  Pasteur,  Author  of  "The  Little  Squire,"  "A  Toy  Tragedy,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

London:' SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15, Waterloo  Place,  s.w 


I.  KEENE'S  VERY  SUCCESSFUL  BOOK. 
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LONDON  :   HORACE   MARSHALL  AND  SON. 


T 

OF  "JOHN  COMPANY." 

(THE  HON.  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY.) 

Being  the  Recollections  of  an  Indian  Official, 

By  H.  G.  KEENE,  CLE.,  Hon.  M.A. 

Author  of  "  Sketches  in  Indian  Ink,"  &c. 
WITH  PORTRAIT. 

Illustrated  by  \V.  SIMPSON,  from  the  Author's  Sketches. 
Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  12s. 


SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS. 

"  Mr.  Keene  has  written  an  exceptional  book.  Indian  biographies  are  often 
instructive,  sometimes  inspirine,  but  scarcely  ever  amusing.  ....  Mr.  Keene  is  not 
dull.  This  book  presents  a  novel  view  of  Indian  life.  It  is  the  genial  record  of  a 
man  who  from  boyhood  seems  to  have  been  bent  on  extracting  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  pleasure  from  his  surroundings." — Times. 

"  There  is  no  end  to  the  good  things  in  Mr.  Keene's  book.  .  We  have  little 
but  praise  for  the  volume." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  But  it  is  unfair  to  retail  Mr.  Keene's  plums.  Our  readers  will  find  plenty  more 
in  his  pages,  together  with  a  curious  account  of  duelling  in  Jndia  ;  a  narrative  of  hi.-, 
successful  defence  of  his  district  of  Oehra  Dun  against  the  mutineers,  and  his 
courageous  issue  of  paper  money ;  and  numerous  interesting  details  of  life  and 
manners  in  India  under  the  old  and  the  new  regime." — Saturday  Review. 

"The  vagueness  and  the  dryness  of  the  ordinary  Anglo-Indian  book  of  reminis- 
cences are  entirely  absent  from  them.  He  must  have  lived  a  great  deal  during  his 
Indian  career,  which  is  a  remarkable  record  of  hard  work  aiversified  by  travel, 
danger,  and  the  enjoyment  an  observant  man  gets  out  of  watching  closely  the 
contact  of  two  civilisations.  The  chapttr  on  the  decay  of  duelling  is  motive  enough 
for  ordering  the  book  :  and  the  tale  of  the  Mutiny  is  no  mere  repetition,  but  a  very 
personal  impres-ion.  In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  a  generous  and  able  survey  of 
the  present  condition  of  India." — Bookman. 


To  be  had  at  Mudie's,  Grosvenor  Gallery,  W.  H.  Smith  <Sr>  Son, 
and  other  London  Libraries. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


WHAT   IS  LIFE?  or,  Where  are  we? 

What  are  we  ?  From  whence  did  we  come '?  And  whither  do  we  go  ?  By 
Frederick  Houenden,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.M.S.  With  many  lllu>trations. 
Demy  8vo. ,  6s.  [In  a  feiv  days. 

THE  JOURNALS  OF  WALTER  WHITE, 

Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society.  With  a  Preface  by  his  brother, 
William  White,  and  a  Photogravure  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Saturday  Review  says  ;  "  The  little  volume  makes  good  reading.  Mr. 
White  came  in  contact  with  celebrities  and  notabilities  innumerable,  and  has 
something  unpleasant  and  pleasant  to  say  of  most  of  them." 

MODERN    ARCHITECTURE:    A  Book  for 

Architects  and  the  Public.  By  H.  Heathcote  Statham,  R.I.B.A.,  Editor  of 
The  Builder,  and  Author  of  "Architecture  for  General  Readers,"  &c.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  of  Contemporary  Buildings,    Demy  8vo.,  ictf.  6d. 

THE  ART  OF  PAINTING  IN  THE  QUEEN'S 

REIGN  :  Being  a  Glance  at  some  of  the  Painters  and  Paintings  of  the  British 
School  during  the  last  sixty  years.  By  A.  G.  Temple,  F.S.A.,  Director  of  the 
Guildhall  Gallery,  London.  With  77  Collotype  Illustrations  reproduced  from 
the  Works  of  the  chief  Artists  of  the  period.    Demy  410.,  ,£3  35.  net. 

AQUITAINE  :  A  Traveller's  Tale.   By  Wick- 


ham  Flower,  F.S.A.  With  12  full-page  Photogravures 
Illustrations  by  Joseph  Pennell.    Demy  4to.,  63s.  net. 


and  numerous  other 


SONGS  FOR  THE  CHILDREN.    With  Pic- 

tures  for  them  in  Black  and  White.  By  Sidney  Heath.  Containing  30  large 
and  many  smaller  Illustrations  and  Vignettes.  In  decorative  binding  with 
coloured  designs  on  cover.    Gilt  pages,  demy  410^  6s. 

t  The  Scotsman  says  :  "  Charmingly  illustrated.  Mr.  Sidney  Heath's  work  has 
quite  a  distinction  of  its  own." 

NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

THE  MARCHIONESS  AGAINST  the  COUNTY 

By  E.  H.  Cooper,  Author  of  "  Mr.  Blake  of  Newmarket."   Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

HIS  CHIEF'S  WIFE.    By  Baroness  Albert 

D'Anethan.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Ltd. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

No.  250.    DECEMBER  1897. 

THE  PROBLEM  BEYOND  THE  INDIAN  FRONTIER.    By  Sir  Auckland 

Coi.vin,  K.C.S.I.,  K.C.M.G.,  CLE. 
THE  DUAL  AND  THE  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  Francis  de  Pressexse  (Foreign  Editor  of  "  Le  Temps"). 
OUR  RESERVES  FOR  MANNING  THE  FLEET,    (i)  By  the  Right  Hon. 

Lord  Brassey.    (2)  By  Rear-Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford. 
TAMMANY.    By  Fred.  A.  McKenzie. 

THE  DANISH  VIEW  OF  THE  SLESVIG-HOESTEIN  QUESTION.  By 
Dr.  A.  D.  J6RGENSEN  (the  late  Historian  and  Keeper  of  the  State  Archives  of 
Denmark). 

THE  NEW  LEARNING.    By  Herbert  Paul. 

OUR  PUBLIC  ART  MUSEUMS  :  A  Retrospect.    By  Sir  Charles  Robinson 

(Her  Majesty's  Surveyor  of  Pictures). 
BILLIARDS.    By  Dudley  D.  Pontifex. 

THE  WAYS  OF  "SETTLEMENTS"  AND  OF  "MISSIONS."  By  the  Rev. 
Canon  Barnett. 

SOME  REMINISCENCES  OF  THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY.  By  Pro- 
fessor St.  George  Mivart. 

IN  THE  SUB-EDITOR  S  ROOM.    By  Michael  MacDonagh. 

THE  PRESENT  SITUATION  OF  ENGLAND  :  A  Canadian  Impression.  By 
Lieut. -Col.  George  T.  Denison. 


LONDON  :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

THE   FINEST  LITERARY  RENDEZVOUS 

IN    THE  WORLD. 
39  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C. 

(One  minute  from  Trafalgar  Square.) 


Messrs.  H.  S.  NICHOLS,  Ltd.,  have  the  honour  to  announce 
that   their   splendidly  -  appointed     IITEEARY  RENDEZVOUS 

i(\vhich  is,  without  doubt,  the  Finest  and  the  most  Luxurious  and  Delightful 
Literary  Lounge  ever  planned)  is  now  Open  Daily  (Admission  Free) 
from  10  a.m.  to  7.30  p.m.  (Saturdays  included). 

T300KS.  —  HATCH ARDS,   Booksellers   to   the  Queen, 

137  Piccadilly,  W. — Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings 
or  Presents.    Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  &•  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 
IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address  :  "  Bookmbn,  London."   Code  :  Unicode. 
140  STRAND,  W.C,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


MR.   EDWARD  ARNOLD'S 
NEW  BOOKS. 


"A  BRILLIANT  NOVEL." — Spectator. 

THE  KING  WITH  TWO  FACES.   By  M.  E.  Coleridge, 

Author  of  "  The  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus."    Cloth,  6s. 

"We  despair  of  giving  to  those  who  have  not  read  this  beautiful  romance  an 
adequate  impression  of  the  delicacy  and  variety  of  its  portraiture,  the  freshness, 
subtlety,  and  distinction  of  its  dialogue,  and  the  poignant  interest  excited  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  leading  aramatis  persona1.  In  the  whole  range  of  contemporary  fiction 
we  know  of  no  more  picturesque  Royal  figure  than  that  of  Gustavus  as  he  is  limned 
by  Miss  Coleridge.  Above  all,  the  book  has  to  a  quite  exceptional  degree  the  quality 
of  glamour.  Fresh  from  its  perusal,  and  still  under  the  spell  of  its  magic,  we  are  fain 
to  re-echo  Schumann's  historic  greeting  addressed  to  Chopin  in  a  review  of  his 
earliest  published  pianoforte  works,  '  Hats  off,  gentlemen  !    A  genius.'  " — Spectator. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "STEPHEN  REMARX." 

PAUL  MERCER.   By  the  Rev.  the  Hon.  James  Adderley. 

Cloth  3.c.  6d. 

"Exhibits  all  the  artless  sincerity,  the  humour,  the  hopeful  idealism  which  gave 
to  1  Stephen  Remarx  '  its  interest  and  charm." — Church  Times. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MISTHER  O'RYAN." 

THE  SON  OF  A  PEASANT.    By  Edward  McNulty. 

Cloth,  6s 

"  An  excellent  Irish  story.  The  book  is  full  of  knowledge  of  Irish  character,  and 
altogether  it  is  a  welcome  relief  from  the  ordinary  run  of  novels." — Standard. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "NO  PLACE  FOR  REPENTANCE.' 

JOB  HILDRED.    By  Ellen  F.  Pinsent.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

"Will  greatly  increase  the  author's  reputation." — Birmingham  Post. 

FIFTH  THOUSAND, 
THE  NEW  NONSENSE  BOOK  BY  H.  B.  and  B.  T.  B. 

MORE  BEASTS  (for  Worse  Children).  By  the  Author 

of  "  The  Bad  Child's  Book  of  Beasts."    4to.  31.  6d. 


SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AUBREY  DE  VERE.     i  vol. 

with  Portrait,  demy  8vo.  16s. 

"The  most  genial,  charming,  and  amusing  volume  of  reminiscences  of  the  year." 

Truth. 

"  Likely  to  be  widely  read,  for  they  will  interest  all  readers." — Spectator. 

"  It  presents  the  portrait  of  a  noble  figure,  a  man  of  letters  in  a  sense  peculiar  to 
a  day  now  disappearing,  a  man  of  responsible  leisure,  of  serious  thought,  of  grave 
duties,  of  high  mind." — Athenu-um. 

A  MEMOIR  OF  ANNE  J.  CLOUGH,  Principal  of 

Newnham  College,  Cambridge.  By  her  Niece,  Blanche  Clocgh.  With 
2  Portraits,  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

"The  writer  of  these  memoirs  has  fairly  earned  our  gratitude  for  her  record  of 
this  good,  sincere,  and  tender  woman.  ' — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  A'book  for  all  women  who  are  actively  busied  in  work." — Queen. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND   LETTERS   OF  THE 

RIGHT  HON.  JOHN  ARTHUR  ROEBUCK,  Q.C.,  M.P.     Edited  by 
Robert  Eadon  Leadhr.    With  2  Portraits,  demy  8vo.  16s. 
"This  book  is  welcome.    Mr.  Leader  has  done  his  work  well,  and  Roebuck  the 

man,  as  well  as  Roebuck  the  Parliamentarian,  is  made  to  stand  clearly  before  the 

mind's  eye." — Globe. 

BENIN,  THE  CITY  OF  BLOOD  :  An  Account  of  the 

Benin  Expedition.  By  R.  H.  Bacon,  D.S.O.,  Commander  R.N.  Illustrated 
by  \V.  H.  Over  end.    Demy  8vo.  js.  6d. 

"  As  facinating  as  it  evidently  is  complete  and  accurate." — Daily  Mail. 
"  Our  author  shows  once  more  that  sailors  can  write  a^>  well  as  fight.*' 

St.  James's  Gazette. 

STYLE.      By  Walter   Raleigh,  Professor  of  English 

Literature  at  University  College,  Liverpool,  Auther  of  "The  English  Novel,' 
"Robert  Louis  Stevenson,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 

"  In  our  judgment  Mr.  Raleigh's  volume  on  'Style*  is  an  amaz'ngly  good' 
and  pre-eminently  interesting  and  suggestive  book.  His  whole  treatment  of  hU 
subject  is  vigorous,  manly,  and  most  sensible." — Speaker. 

"A  model  treatise  on  a  most  difficult  and  important  theme." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

BALLADS  OF  THE  FLEET.    By  Rennell  Rodd,  C.B., 

C.M.G.    With  Photogravure  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

MAJOR  MACDONALD'S  BOOK. 

SOLDIERING  AND  SURVEYING  IN  BRITISH  EAST 

AFRICA.  By  Maior  Macdonald,  R.E.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  Maps, 
and  Plans.    Demy  8vo.  16s. 


EDWIN  ARNOLD,  London  &  New  York. 
NOW  READY.    8vo.    Price  16s. 

THE  SECRET  OF  HEGEL: 

BEING  THE   HEGELIAN  SYSTEM  IN  ORIGIN,  PRINCIPLE, 
FORM,  AND  MATTER. 

By  J.  HUTCHISON  STIRLING,  LL.D.,  Edinburgh. 
New  Edition,  unabridged  but  carefully  Revised. 

Edinburgh  :  OLIVER  &  BOYD. 
London  ;  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  &  CO.,  Limited. 

DOOKS.- ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

The  most  expert  Book  finder  extant.  Drama,  Medical,  Travels,  Science,  First 
Editions,  Art,  Theology,  Fiction,  &c.-no  matter  what  the  subject.  Please  state 
Wants.  Patronised  by  the  Nobility. — Edwaku  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  14  and  16 
John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham.    Books  Bought,  Lent,  or  Exchanged. 

TO  BOOKBUYERS  AND  LIBRARIANS  OF  FREE 

A  LIBRARIES.— The  December  Catalogues  of  Valuable  Second-hand  Works 
and  New  Remainders  offered  at  Prices  Greatly  Reduced,  are  Now  Ready,  and  will 
be  sent  post  free  upon  application  to  W.  H.  SMITH  &  SON,  Library  Department, 
186  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE. 

Established  by  MRS.  PATERSON  in  1874. 
Office  : 

CLUB  UNION  BUILDINGS,  CLERKENWELL  ROAD,  E.C. 

Open  daily  from  10  to  I.     Also  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Fridays, 
8  to  10  P.M. 


Chairman:  Miss  F.  ROUTLEDGE,  B.A. 
Hon.  Sec.  :  Miss  GERTRUDE  TUCKWELL. 
Secretary  :  Miss  WILSON. 
Organizers:  Mrs.  MARLAND- BRODIE,  Miss  BARRY. 
Treasurer:  Mrs.  MONCK. 


Membership  of  the  League  consists  in  paying  an  annual  subscription 
to  the  funds  of  the  Society.  These  funds  are  applied  to  office  ex- 
penses and  the  promotion  of  organization  among  women,  to  watching 
Legislation,  and  to  social  work. 


OBJECTS. 

A.  ORGANIZATION.    On  invitation  from  affiliated  Societies 

or  Trades  Councils,  the  League  sends  Organizers  to  any  London 
or  provincial  district  to  form  new,  or  strengthen  existing,  Trades 
Unions. 

B.  LEGISLATION.    The  League  has  a  membership  of  over 

20,000  women  Trade-Unionists,  and  acts  as  their  agent  in  making 
representations  to  Government  authorities  or  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittees with  regard  to  their  legislative  requirements.  Complaints  as 
to  grievances  and  breaches  of  Factory  and  Public  Health  Legislation 
are  investigated  by  the  League,  and  referred  to  the  proper  quarters, 
over  100  having  been  dealt  with  last  year  in  this  way. 

C.  SOCIAL  WORK.    The  League  arranges  entertainments  and 

forms  clubs  among  working  women.  The  Paterson  Working  Girls 
Club  meets  weekly  at  the  League  Offices,  which  are  also  a  house  of 
call  for  women  for  purposes  of  inquiry,  complaint,  and  information. 


The  Royal  Association 

IN  AID  OF 

THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 

(St.  Saviour's  Church  Lecture  and  Reading  Room) 

419  OXFORD  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
President— THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 
Treasurer— JOHN  LOWE,  Esq,  M.D. 
Hon.  Secretaries — 
THE  REV.  CANON  MANSFIELD  OWEN,  M.A.  ; 
S.  BRIGHT  LUCAS,  Esq. 
Secretary— Mr.  THOMAS  COLE. 
Bank — THE  LONDON  &  WESTMINSTER,  Stratford  Place,  W. 


THE  OBJECTS  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION 

Are  to  promote  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb — about  2000  of  whom  reside  in  London  —  by  the  following 
means  : — 

i- — To  provide  extended  Religious  and  Secular  Instruction  among 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  throughout  the  Metropolis  after  they  have 
quitted  school. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb  are  beyond  the  reach  of  all  ordinary 
ministerial  agency  for  public  religious  instruction.  The  only 
means  adapted  to  their  condition  is  a  special  provision  in  the 
sign  and  manual  language.  This  Association  provides  at  present 
fourteen  services  per  week  in  eight  parts  of  London,  besides 
several  other  occasional  ones. 
2. — To  visit  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  their  own  homes. 

3-  — To  assist  Deaf  and  Dumb  persons  in  obtaining  employment. 

4-  — To  relieve,  either  by  gifts  or  loans  of  money,  deserving  necessi- 

tous Deaf  and  Dumb  persons. 

5.— To  encourage  the  early  training  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  children 
preparatory  to  their  admission  into  Educational  Institutions. 

The  Committee  ask  whether  the  reader  will  not,  in  grateful 
acknowledgment  for  the  great  blessing  of  hearing,  give  an  Annual 
Subscription  to  this  Society. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Stratford  Place,  W.  ;  or  by  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  Thomas  Cole,  at  419  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 
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CLERGY  ORPHAN  CORPORATION. 

patron— her  majesty  the  queen. 

Boys'  School— St.  Edmund's  School,  Canterbury. 
Girls'  School— St.  Margaret's  School,  Bushey,  Herts. 

These  Schools,  founded  in  1749,  are  for  the  absolutely  free 
Maintenance,  Clothing,  and  Education  of  the  Orphan  (fatherless) 
Children  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church  of  England 
and  Wales.  3065  children  have  been  admitted  to  the  benefits 
of  these  schools,  which  now  contain  220.  About  40  children 
are  admitted  every  year. 

A  Donation  of  ^10  10s.  entitles  the  Donor  to  one  Vote  for 
Life  at  each  election  ;  and  an  additional  Vote  for  Life  is  gained 
by  every  additional  £10  10s.  Annual  Subscribers  of  £1  is. 
have  one  Vote  at  each  of  the  half-yearly  elections  ;  and  every 
additional  £1  is.  subscribed  annually  confers  an  additional 
Vote.  The  help  of  the  Clergy  is  earnestly  asked  in  making  the 
work  of  these  Schools  more  widely  known. 

Only  two  Church  Collections  from  the  Diocese  of 
Southwell  have  been  sent  to  the  Corporation  during 
the  last  two  years. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  See  (1S84)  Seventeen  Orphans  - 
of  Clergy  who  have  worked  in  the  Diocese  of  Southwell  have 
been  admitted  to  the  Schools  ;  Eleven  from  the  Diocese  are 
now  in  them. 

To  efficiently  maintain  this  work  £8000  per 
annum  must  be  raised  in  Subscriptions,  Donations, 
and  Offertories. 

PRESIDENT — 

His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

TREASURER — 

Rev.  Canon  Elwyn,  M.A.,  Master  of  the  Charterhouse. 
BANKERS— 

Messrs.  Drummonds,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

Rev.  WM.  CHAS.  CLUFF,  M.A.,  Organizing  Secretary. 
Office :  35  Parliament  Street,  Westminster. 


EAST  LONDON 

m  jiren 

Hnb  H>ispensan>  for  Momen, 
SHAD  WELL,  LONDON,  E. 

Supported  entirely  by  Voluntary  Contributions. 


Patron : 

HER   MOST    GRACIOUS   MAJESTY    THE  QUEEN. 
President : 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  STRAFFORD. 

Chairman : 
H.  W.  TRINDER,  Esq. 

Treasurer : 
CHARLES  CHESTON,  Esq. 


HIS  Hospital  is  situated  in  the  poorest  district  of  East  London. 
It  has  102  beds,  and  receives  Infants  from  their  birth  without 
restriction,  being  the  only  Hospital  having  a  Special  Ward  for 
Babies  under  12  months. 

Medical  and  Surgical  treatment  is  also  afforded  to  women  as  out- 
patients. 

1496  in-patients  and  34,941  out-patients  were  treated  in  1896, 
being  an  increase  on  the  previous  year  of  25S  in-patients  and  S37 
out-patients. 

Funds  are  most  urgently  needed  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  on 
the  Charity,  and  special  donations  are  also  earnestly  requested  towards 
the  expense  of  building  and  equipping  the  Convalescent  Home  at 
Bognor,  Sussex.    About  .£1500  being  still  required. 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Secretary 
at  the  Hospital,  and  crossed  "Prescotts." 

THOMAS  HAYES,  Secretary. 
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MEXICAN  INTERNATIONAL  RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 

Issue  of  £1,200,000       per  cent.  Prior  Lien  Sterling 
Bonds  due  1947 

(Constituting  the  entire  amount  which  can  be  issued  under 
this  Mortgage). 

Interest  payable  half-ye  arly  in  London,  on  1st  March  and  1st  September, 
free  of  Mexican  and  United  States  Taxes. 


Messrs.  SPEYER  BROS,  are  authorised  to  receive  Subscriptions  for  the 
above  Bonds  bearing  interest  from  1st  September,  1897. 

The  price  of  Issue  is  90  per  cent,  payable  as  follows:— 

5  per  cent,  on  Application; 
10        „       „  Allotment; 
35        „       „     6£h  January,  1898 ; 
40        „       „     15th  February,  1898. 

90  per  cent. 

Payment  in  full  may  be  made  on  Allotment,  or  on  any  date  when  an 
instalment  becomes  due,  under  discount  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

This  discount  and  the  interest  accrued  on  the  Bonds  from  ist  September 
last  will  reduce  the  issue  price  to  about  88A  per  cent. 

Upon  payment  of  the  instalment  due  on  Allotment,  Script  Certificates 
"to  bearer"  will  be  issued,  which  will  be  exchanged  for  definitive  Bonds 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  issue  price  is  paid  up. 

The  Subscription  will  be  opened  simultaneously  by  Messrs.  TEIXEIRA 
DE  Mattos'Br others  in  Amsterdam. 


The  Mexican  International  Railroad  Company  is  a  Corporation  orga- 
nized under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  United  States  of  America. 
It  owns  certain  concessions  granted  by  the  Republic  of  Mexico  to  construct 
and  operate  a  line  of  railway  between  the  City  of  Mexico  and  Ciudad 
Porfirio  Diaz  on  the  United  States  frontier,  with  a  right  to  construct  a  con- 
necting line  to  some  point  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
also  a  line  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  branches. 

The  above  issue  of  1,200,000/.  4^  per  Cent.  Prior  Lien  Bonds  is  secured 
by  a  First  Mortgage,  dated  6th  August,  1897  (Trustee,  the  Union  Trust 
Company  of  New  York),  on  the  railway  now  constructed  and  in  operation 
from  Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz  (where  it  connects  with  the  railroad  systems  of 
the  United  States)  to  the  City  of  Durango,  Mexico,  540.44  miles  and  75.08 
miles  of  branches  and  the  equipment  thereof.  The  geographical  position 
of  the  line  may  be  seen  on  the  map  accompanying  the  prospectus. 

The  letter  of  President  Hubbard,  dated  29th  November,  1897,*  gives  full 
particulars  of  the  Mexican  International  Railroad  Company,  its  financial 
position,  and  also  of  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  concessions. 

According  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Company  for  the  year  ending 
31st  December,  1896,  the 

Gross  Earnings  of  628.22  miles  (being  the  average 

mileage  for  the  year)  were,  in  Mexican  currency  §2,912,109.06 

Operating  Expenses     ...          ...          ...          ...  1,847,086.64 

Earnings  over  Operating  Expenses,  in  Mexican 

currency    ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  Sr, 065, 022.42 


which,  converted  into  United  States  currency  at  46J 

cents  for  the  Mexican  dollar,  equals  ...  ...  §492,572.87 

Deduct  General  Expenses  in  the  United  States,  etc.         30,164  25 

Leaving  balance  in  United  States  currency  ...  §462,408.62 

The  Annual  Interest  charge  on  the  above 
1,200,000/.  4i  per  Cent.  Prior  Lien  Bonds  at  the 
exchange  of  say  §4.87$  amounts  to     ...  ...  $263,250 

For  the  nine  months  ending  30th  September,  1897,  the  Gross  Earnings 
show  an  increase  of  §149,734.34  and  the  Net  Earnings  an  increase  of 
$109,137.46  Mexican  Currency,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1896. 

The  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Company  for  the  year  1896  has  been  audited 
by  Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  of  London  and  New  York,  who 
have  affixed  thereto  the  following  certificate  : — 

"  We  have  examined  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Mexican 
International  Railroad  Company  for  the  year  ending  3rst  December, 
1896,  and  we  certify  that  the  transactions  of  the  year  are  correctly 
embodied  in  the  above  Balance  Sheet  and  relative  Revenue  Accounts." 

"PRICE,  WATERHOUSE  &  CO. 
"New  York,  23rd  Jzcne,  1897." 

The  Bonds  of  this  issue  are  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  Company 
at  par  on  the  due  date  of  any  interest  warrant  after  six  months'  previous 
notice  thereof  by  publication  in  London. 

The  Bonds  are  for  ,£200,  or £100,  and  are  "  to  bearer."  Principal  and 
interest  are  payable  at  the  office  of  Messrs.  Speyer  Brothers,  London, 
where  also  the  Bonds  may  be  registered,  the  holder  surrendering  all 
Coupons.     Cheques  for  the  semi-annual  interest  will  be  forwarded  by 

*  Copies  of  this  letter  can  be  obtained  at  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Speyer  Brothers, 
y  Lothbury,  London,  E.C. 


Messrs.  Speyer  Brothers  to  the  registered  holders.  Registered  Bonds  may 
be  re-transferred  to  bearer. 

The  Subscription  will  open  on  Wednesday,  8th  December,  1897,  and 
close  at  or  before  Four  o'clock  on  the  same  day. 

In  default  of  payment  of  the  sum  due  on  allotment  or  of  any  subsequent 
instalment,  the  allotment  and  all  payments  will  be  subject  forthwith  to 
forfeiture. 

Application  must  be  made  on  enclosed  form. 

The  allotment  of  the  loan  will  be  made  as  early  as  possible  after  the  sub- 
scription is  closed. 

Copies  of  the  Concessions,  the  Mortgage,  and  the  last  Annual  Report  of 
the  Company  can  be  inspected  by  intending  Subscribers  at  the  office  of 
Messrs.  Freshfields  and  Williams,  5  Bank  Buildings,  E.C. 

7  Lothbury,  London,  E.C. 
2nd  December,  1897. 


MEXICAN  INTERNATIONAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

Issue  of  £1,200,000  4J  per  cent.  Prior  Lien  Sterling  Bonds 
duo  1947. 

No  

To  Messrs.  SPEYER  BROTHERS. 

 request  that  you  will  allot  £  of  the 

4h°L  Mexican  International  Railroad  Company  Prior  Lien 

Sterling  Bonds  due  1947,  on  which  enclose  the  required  deposit 

of  Five  per  Cent,  or  £  in  accordance  with  the  Prospectus  issued 

by  you,  dated  2nd  December,  1897,  and   engage  to  accept  the  said 

Bonds  or  any  less  number  you  may  allot  and  to  make  the  pay- 
ments thereon  in  accordance  with  the  Prospectus. 


Signature  

Name  in  full ... 
Address  in  full 
Date  


.1897. 


HOMELESS  BOYS  OF  LONDON. 

FUNDS  are  greatly  NEEDED  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  Training 
Ships  Arethnsa  and  Chichester^  and  the  seven  homes  on  shore,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Refuges  for  Homeless  and  Destitute  Children. 
Founded  by  the  late  William  Williams,  Esq.,  in  1843.  Nearly  1000  boys  and  girls 
are  now  being  supported  in  these  ships  and  homes. 

An  urgent  appeal  is  made  to  raise  funds.  Will  each  reader  of  this  appeal  who 
believes  in  saving  the  children  and  sympathises  with  the  work  done  for  their  benefit 
in  these  ships  and  homes,  kindly  send  a  contribution  for  the  support  of  the  children  ? 

Contributions  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank,  214  High  Holborn,  W.C.,  and  by 
H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN,  Secretary. 

HENRY  G.  COPELAND,  Finance  and  Deputation  Secretary. 
London  Home  and  Offices  :  164  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C. 

THE  VICTORIA  HOSPITAL 
FOR  CHILDREN, 

QUEEN'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 
AND  BROAD  STAIRS. 


PATRON : 

H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  LOUISE  (MARCHIONESS  OF  LORNE) 
PRESIDENT  : 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  CADOGAN,  K.G. 
Chairman  of  Committee :  MARTIN  R.  SMITH,  Esq. 
Treasurer:  ALFRED  FARQUHAR,  Esq. 


THE  HOSPITAL  has  relieved,  since  it  was  established  in  1866,  to 
31st  December,  1896  : 

28,590  In-Patients,  and  851,043  Out-Patients. 

It  is  Open  Daily  for  the  Inspection  of  Visitors,  from  2  till  4  o'clock  in 
winter  ;  and  from  2  till  5  o'clock  in  summer. 

EXTRACT  from  Speech  of  H.  R.  H.  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  E.G.,  at 
the  Festival  Dinner,  held  29th  March,  1882  :— 

'Thirty  years  ago  there  was  no  Hospital  for  Children  at  all,  and  though 
there  are  many  now,  I  feel  sure  that  the  Victoria  Hospital,  which  is  situate 
in  the  thickly-populated  district  of  Chelsea,  is  one  of  the  most  necessary 
and  important.' 

CONTRIBUTIONS  are  earnestly  solicited  for  the  current  expenses  of 
the  Hospital  and  Branch  at  Broadstairs.  Deficit  last  year,  ^724. 
Owing  to  Bankers  on  Hospital  Account,  ,£1000. 

Annual  Subscribers  of  One  Guinea  have  the  privilege  of  recommending 
One  In-patient  or  Ten  Out-patients  yearly,  and  Donors  of  Ten  Guineas 
have  the  same  privilege  for  life.  Annual  Subscribers  o!  Two  Guineas,  and 
Donors  of  Twenty  Guineas  and  upwards,  are  Life  Governors. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  re- 
ceived and  acknowledged  by  the  Secretary,  Commander  Blount,  R.N. 

Bankers  —  Messrs.  Lloyds,  Ltd.,  Hemes  Farquhar  Branch,  16  St. 
James  Street,  S.W. 
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GARDNER,  DARTON  &  CO.'S  NEW  LIST. 


A  Second  Edition  ready  in  a  few  days.    Large  crown  8vo,  printed  on  superfine 
paper,  gilt  top,  6j. 

SIB  TOADY  LION  AND 

GENERAL  NAPOLEON  SMITH.  An  Improving  History  for  Old  Boys, 
Young  Boys,  Good  Boys,  Bad  Boys,  Big  Boys,  Little  Boys,  Cow  Boys,  and 
Tom  Boys.  By  S.  R.  CROCKETT.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Gordon 
Browne,  R.I. 

An  entirely  new  work,  being  a  companion  volume  to  Mr.  Crockett's 
ever-popular     Sweetheart  Travellers." 
"When  we  say  'Sir  Toady  Lion'  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  stories  about 
children  we  have  ever  read,  we  are  still  short  of  the  mark." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"Cleverly  and  charmingly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Gordon  Browne.  One  of  the  most 
popular  gift  books  of  the  year." — Scotsman. 

"  Distinctly  the  best  Christmas  book  of  the  season."— Daily  Mail. 

Printed  in  Colours,  $i. 

ZIGZAG  FABLES.    By  J.  A. 

SHEPHERD. 

"  Delightful  and  original.  Nobody  since  the  time  of  Caldecott  has  put  more  fun 
nto  pictures  of  animals  than  this  genial  draftsman." — Scotsman. 


XOXSEXSE.    For  Somebody,  Anybody,  or  Every- 

body,  particularly  the  Baby  Boy.  Written  and  Illustrated  by  A.  NOBODY. 
Beautifully  printed  in  Colours.    Illustrated.    Paper  boards,  cloth  back,  2s. 

I  'I  iventicth  Thousand. 

"  Quite  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  since  Mr.  Lear's  illustrated  Rhymes."— Punch. 
"  Simply  splendid.    The  editors  of  comic  papers  are  not  worth  their  salt  if  they 
don't  find  out  who  '  A.  Nobody '  is,  and  give  him  all  the  work  he  has  time  for." 

Queen. 

SOME  21 ORE  NONSENSE.    For  the  same  Bodies 

as  before.  By  A.  NOBODY.  Illustrated.  Paper  boards,  printed  in  Colours, 
2S'  The  Two  Volumes,  in  one,  cloth,  5s. 


NIC  CO  LIN  A    NICC  OLINI 

By  the  Author  of  "  Mdlle.  Mori,"  &c.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 
"Girls  can  read  this  volume  with  impunity  and  advantage.    The  author  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Italian  character." — Morning  Post. 
'.'  A  very  charming  tale." — Christian  World. 

SONG  FLO  WEBS  :  from  A 

Child's  Garden  of  Verses."       By  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 
Set  to  Music  by  Katharine  M.  Ramsay. 
Introduction  by  S.  R.  Crockett. 

Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I.    Demy  4to.  fancy  boards,  printed  on 
superfine  paper,  7s.  6d. 
"  The  settings  have  the  same  unconscious  charm  as  the  poems,  together  with 
such  grace  and  distinction  of  style  as  prove  the  writer  to  be  a  musician  of  taste  and 
high  accomplishment.    The  illustrations  are  exceedingly  pretty,  and  are  anadditional 
attraction  to  one  of  the  prettiest  gift-books  of  the  year."—  rimes. 
"  A  charming  gift." — Punch. 

S TOBIES  from  the  FAEBIE 

QUEEN E.    By  MARY  MACLEOD. 
With  Introduction  by  Prof.  Hales. 

Illustrated  by  A  G.  Walker,  Sculptor.  Large  crown  8vo.  6s. 
"Without  exception  the  most  admirable  book  of  the  kind  which  we  have  seen 
this  season.  The  tales  themselves  from  Spenser's  inimitable  allegory  are  daintily 
and  vividly  told,  and  the  glamour  of  the  old  romance  rests  on  each  picturesque 
passing  page.  .  .  .  The  book  is  beautifully  produced  and  ought  to  satisfy  the  most 
fastidious  and  exacting  taste." — Leeds  Mercury. 

The  following  volumes  are  uniform  with  the  atone,  and  arc  printed  on 
su/erfine  paper,  6s  each. 

SINTEA3I  ami  Lis  COMPANIONS,  and  UNDINE, 

Introduction  by  CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE.  Illustrations  by  Gordon 
Browne. 

PRINCE  BOOHOO  AND  LITTLE  SMUTS.  By 

the  Rev.  HARRY  JONES.    Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne. 

GRIMM'S  FAIRY  TALES.    Introduction  bv  the 

Rev.  S.  BARING-GOULD.    Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne. 

NATIONAL  RHYMES   OF  THE  NURSERY. 

Introduction  byGEORGE  SAINTSBURY.   Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne. 

SWEETHEART  TP  A  TELLERS.    A  Child's  Book 

for  Children,  'or  Women,  and  for  Men.  Ey  S.  R.  CROCKETT.  Illustrated  by 
Gordon  Browne  and  W.  H.  C.  Gkoome. 


STOBIES  FOB  CHILDBEN 

IN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  LORD'S  PRAYER.  By  Mrs.  MOLFS- 
WORTH.  Author  of  '  Farthings,' &c.  Illustrated  by  Robert  Barnes,  Gordon 
Browne,  M.  E.  Edwards,  and  W.  H.  C.  Groome.    Square  cloth  boards,  34.  td. 

"All  Mrs.  Molesworth's  juvenile  books  are  good  and  interesting." — Athenwum. 

"She  maintains  unimpaired  her  gift  of  telling  stories  simply,  and  brightly,  and 
naturally.  .  .  .  Capital  illustrations." — Church  Times. 

JACKS   MATE.     By  M.  B. 

COX  (Noel  Wf  st),  Author  of  '  Left  on  the  Prairie.'  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions by  F.  Feller.    Large  crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3J.  6d. 

"The  book  is  chiefly  composed  of  scenes  of  life  in  ranche,  broncho-breaking, 
puma-hunting,  prairie  fires,  and  other  incidents.  It  is  brightly  and  pleasantly 
written.  The  illustrations  are  not  only  very  numerous,  but  are  altogether  of  excep- 
tional merit,  being  very  well  drawn,  and  full  of  life  and  character." — Standard. 

LITTLE    GBOWN-UPS.  By 

ELIZABETH   S.  TUCKER.      With  numerous  Illustrations  from  Original 
Water-Colour  Paintings  by  Maud  Humphrey.    Large  4to.  cloth  back,  6s. 
"  Really  delightful  delineations  of  child-life,  which  will  bear  looking  at  again  and 
again.    Bids  fair  to  become  o.uite  one  of  the  best  picture-books  of  the  season." 

Record. 


Works  by  the  BISHOP  OF  STEPNEY. 

WORK  IN  GREAT  CITIES.  Six 

Lecture*  on  Pastoral  Theology,  delivereH  in  the  Divinity  School,  Cambridge. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  F.  WINNINGTON  INGRAM,  M. A.    With  Introduction  by 

the  Rev.  Herbert  E.  Rylh,  D.D.,  Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6of.  [yd  Edition. 

"  We  unhesitatingly  tell  all  young  workers,  lay  and  clerical,  that  whether  their 
work  lies  in  poor  districts  or  'well-to-do,  among>t  men  or  Iads.be  it  social  or 
didactic,  they  are  doing  themselves  and  the  work  great  injustice  so  long  as  they 
remain  unacquainted  with  Bishop  Ingram's  epigrammatic,  sensible,  experienced 
talk." — Church  Times. 

THE  MEN  who  CRUCIFY  CHRIST. 

A  Course  of  Lent  Lectures.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  2s.  [2nd  Edition. 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  MASTER.  A 

Course  of  Lent  Lectures  desicned  as  a  Sequel  to  "The  Men  wbo  Crucify 
Christ."    Crown  8vo.  art  linen  boards,  is.  6d.  [2nd  Edition  in  the  Press. 

MESSENGERS,  WATCHMEN,  AND 

STEWARDS.  Being  Three  Addresses  delivered  to  Clergy  at  Loughton,  in 
September,  1895.    i8mo.  cloth  boards,  is.  fd. 

FAITH  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  GEORGE  HODGES,  Dean  of  the  Theological  School, 
Cambridge,  Mass.    Crown  8vo.  3J.  6d. 

"  A  striking  study  of  present-day  problems  from  a  Christian  point  of  view.  The 
pages  are  both  instructive  and  stimulating,  and  we  cannot  but  be  grateful  for  such  a 
valuable  contribution  to  an  imp  rtant  department  of  literature." — Christian, 

THE  CHURCH  IN  ENGLAND.  By 

CANON  OVERTON.  With  Maps,  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  6s.  each.  Being  the 
IX.  and  X.  Vols  of  "The  National  Cnurches,"  Edited  by  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  M.A. 

AD  L  UCEM :  or,  the  Ascent  of  Man 

through  Christ.    By  the  Rev.  ALGERNON  BARRINGTON  SIMEON. 
M.A.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Sector  of  Bigbury,  Devon  ;  sometime  Warden  of 
St.  Edward's  School,  Oxford.    Crown  8vo  6j. 
"With  this  suggestive  volume  in  bis  hands,  the  schoolmaster  or  the  preachtr 
mi^ht  largely  increase  the  value  of  his  teaching." — Church  Times. 

MOHAMMEDANISM.      Has   it  any 

Future?  By  the  Rev.  CHARLES  H.  ROBINSON,  Lecturer  in  Hausa,  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  Author  of  "  Hausaland. "  With  Introduction  by 
the  BlSHOJP  of  Ripon.    Crown  Svo.  is.  td. 

IN  DOUBLE  HARNESS.    A  Record 

of  Experiences.    By  the  Rev.  E.  A.  NEWTON.    Fancy  paper  cover,  is. 


THE  CHATTERBOX  LIBRARY. 

Each  Volume  is  illustrated  in  Colours  and  strongly  bound  in  paper  boards,  IS. 
Fancy  cloth  boards,  is.  6d. 

THE   SISTERS.    (For  Girls.) 

SIX  MONTHS  PI  THE  FOURTH,    (For  Boys.) 

MAECIA'S  HOME     (For  Girls.) 

TH  ■',  SIL.VER  FLAGON.    (For  Girls.) 

THE  AUSTIN  PRIZE.    (For  Boys.) 

THE  UNION  JACKS.    (For  Boys.) 

Of  No.  6,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says:—"  One  of  the  best  little  stories  of  school 
life  of  the  year." 


THE  BEST  MAGAZINE  TO  MAKE  SUNDAY  A  BRIGHT  AND  HAPPY" 
DAY;  A  REAL  HELP  IN  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Over  200 

Original 
Illustrations. 


SUNDAY 

REAVING 
FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


416 
Large  Pages. 


The  New  Volume  now  ready,  3X.  pictorial  paper  boards;  5J.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 
"Cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated.    The  editor  has  succeeded  in  a  remarkable  de»* 
gree." — Nonconformist. 


-Church  Times. 


We  know  of  no  better  macaz:ne  of  its  kind. 
*'  As  good  as  ever."— Pait  Mall  Gazette* 
"  Well  written,  well  illustrated,  well  printed."' — Moaning  Post. 
"  Sunday  might  ako  be  called  Sunny  Days,  for  the  day*  will  be  bright  for  any 
youngsters  who  get  it.' — Chr  '  ' 
"  Deservedly  a  favourite. 


-Satin 


'  Re 


LEADING  STB  IN  G  S  —  THE 

BABY'S  ANNUAL.  Large  type.  Short  words.  Abundance  of  Pictures 
New  Volume  now  ready.    Illustrated  paper  boards,  is.  6d.  ;  cloth  extra,  2S.  6d. 


The  Ever  Popular  Annual  for  the  Little  Ones. 

CHATTER-  y 
CHRISTMAS-  -D  U  A 

18  9  7. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  COLOURED  PICTURE, 
THE   RETURN   OF  THE  RUNAWAY, 

(26  x  20).    A  reproduction  from  an  Original  Oil  Painting 
By  JOSEPH  CLAkK, 
Presented   with   CHATTER-BOX  CHRISTMAS-BOX. 

Also  TWO   MONOCHROME    PANEL   PICTURES,    suitable  for  Framing. 
This  splendid  Christmas   Ncmper  contains  several  Children's  Classics, 
illustrated  by  popular  Artists. 
Mr.  J.  A.  SHEPHERD  contributes  a  new  Illustrated  Alphabet  of  Animals, 
drawn  in  the  style  of  Zigzags  at  the  Zoo. 
Price  ONE  SHILLING,  in  a  Coloured  Cover,  post  free,  is.  3d. 


LONDON:   GARDNER,  DARTON  &  CO..  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS.  EC. 


REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Stkanceways  &  Sons.  Tower  Street,  W.C.,  and  Published  by  ALFRED  Cuuibfrt  Davies,  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.—  Saturday,  4  December,  1857. 
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J.  M.  DENT  &  CO.'s  New  Books. 
 »••*   

PICTURES  AND  STUDIES  DF  CLASSIC  GREEK 
LANDSCAPE  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

By  John  Fuli.eylove,  R.I.     With  Descriptions  by  H.  W.  Nevinson. 
Forty  Photogravures.    Large  4to.  il.  us.  6d.  net. 


The  WAVERLEY  NOVELS  of  SIR  WALTER 

SCOTT.  A  New  Edition  in  48  vols,  pott  8vo.  printed  on  thin  paper  suitable 
for  the  pocket.  Introductions  by  Clement  K.  Shorter.  With  Portraits 
and  Photogravure  Frontispieces  by  Herbert  Railton.  Decorated  Title-page 
by  W.  B.  Macdougall.  Cloth,  ii.  bd.  net ;  limp  leather,  2s.  net.  (See  Special 
Prospectus.) 

"A  better  pocket  edition,  or  *  prettier,  for  actual  use,  it  is  not  easy  to 
imagine." — Guardian. 

None  is  more  charming  or  attractive  in'  every  way  than  that  of  Messrs. 
Dent." — Westminster  Gazette. 

By  the  Author  of  "Quo  Vadis." 

HANIA.    By  Henryk  Sienkiewicz.  Trans- 

latej  by  Jeremiah  Curtin.    Crown  8vo  4s.  bd.  net.  [Just  ready. 

By  EMII.E  LEGOUIS. 

THE  EARLY  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  WORDS- 

WORTH,  1770-08.  A  Study  of  the  Prelude.  Translatedjby  J.  W.  Matthews. 
With  a  Prefatory  Note  by  Leslie  Stephen  and  a  Photogravure  Portrait  of 
Wordsworth.    Demy  8vo.  ys.  bd.  net. 

"  The  work  will  appeal  strongly  to  all  lovers  of  Wordsworth,  and  all  students 
of  literature  in  this  country." — Times. 

By  MARGARET  ARMOUR. 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  NIBELUNGS.  Trans- 

lated  from  the  German  by  Margaret  Armour  and  Illustrated  by  W.  B. 
Macdougall.  With  Sixteen  Full-page  Drawings,  &x.  Small  fcap.  4W.  printed 
on  rough  antique  paper,  bs.  net. 

"  I  congratulate  Miss  Armour  on  her  achievement  In  this  translation 

I  have  exulted  over  genius,  authentic  genius,  brought  home  to  me  in  my  mother 
tongue." — Francis  Thompson  in  the  Academy. 

IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  TOPHET.    By  H.  W. 

Nevinson.   Crown  8vo.  4s.  bd.  net. 

"  A  Barrie  in  Staffordshire." — Daily  Chronicle. 

JOAN  SEATON  :  A  STORY  OF  PARSIFAL. 

By  Mary  Beaumont.    Crown  8vo.  4J.  bd.  net. 
11  A  noble  and  moving  story." — Daily  Telegraph. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Choir  Invisible." 

SUMMER  IN  ARCADY.     By  James  Lane 

Allen.    Fcap.  8vo.  31.  net 

"  Mr.  Allen's  '  Summer  in  Arcady '  marks  an  epoch  in  his  artistic  career." — 
Atlantic  Monthly. 

By  F.  ANSTEY,  Author  of  "Vice-Versa,"  &c. 

BABOO  JABBERJEE,   B.A.     With  about 

Thirty  Full-page  Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  bd. 
net. 

"  From  the  first  page  to  the  last  Mr.  Hurry  Bungsho  Jabberjee  is  irresistibly 
amusing." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

By  SYBIL  and  KATHARINE  CORBET. 

ANIMAL  LAND  WHERE  THERE  ARE  NO 

PEOPLE.  With  an  Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang.  Small  oblong  crown  4to* 
2J,  6d,  net. 

These  Thirty  Pictures  of  Grotesque  Animals  have  been  drawn  by  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Corbet  from  graphic  descriptions  given  by  her  daughter  S>bil  between  the 
ages  of  three  and  four. 

"An  exceptionally  delightful  picture-book." — Spectator. 

MEADOW  GRASS.    A  Book  of  New  England 

Stories.    By  Alice  Brown.    Fcap.  8vo  $s.  bd.  net. 

AMERICAN  LANDS  AND  LETTERS.  The 

"Mayflower"  to  Rip  Van  Winkle.  By  Donald  S.  Mitchell.  Wih  numerous 
Full-page  and  Text  Illustrations,  Portraits,  Facsimile-,  &c.  Demy  8vo.  ys.  bd. 
net. 


THE  SPECTATOR. 

A  NEW  EDITION  in  8  vols.,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 
The  Text  Annotated  and  Edited  by  G.  GREGORY  SMITH,  of  Edinburgh 
University. 

With  a  Photogravure  Portrait  in  each  Volume. 
Fcap.  Svo.  dull  gilt  top,  quarter  canvas,  clo'h  sides,  is.  net  per  Volume. 

[Sec  Special  Prospectus. 

"  In  short,  we  have  for  the  first  time  a  reprint  of  the  scarce  first  edition,  or  rather 
&  reprint  that  is  formally  ae  well  as  tex  ually  satisfactory." — Times. 

Copies  of  the  Christmas  Catalogue',  and  of  any  Prospectus  above  mentioned,  will 
be  fonvarded  post  free  on  application. 


ALDINE  HOUSE,  E.C.,  and  67  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  S.W- 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  BOOKS 

Suitable  for  Christinas  Presents. 

TENTH  THOUSAND. 

ALFRED  LORD  TENNYSON.    A  Memoir. 

By  his  Son.  With  Photogravure  Portraits  of  Lord  Tennyson,  Lady 
Tennyson,  &c,  Facsimiles  of  Portions  of  Poems,  and  Illustrations  after 
Pictures  by  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A. ,  Samuel  Laurence,  Mrs.  Allingham, 
Richard  Doyle,  Biscombe  Gardner,  &c.    2  vols,  medium  8vo.  36^  net. 

With  Portraits,  demy  8vo.  125.  6d.  net. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM  JOHN 

BUTLER,  late  Dean  of  Lincoln,  and  sometime  Vicar  of  Wantage. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 
SIXTEENTH  THOUSAND. 

"  CAPTAINS  COURAGEOUS."    A  Story  of 

the  Grand  Banks.  By  Rudy/vrd  Kipling.  Illustrated  by  I.  W. 
Taber.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

Athtnceum. — "  Never  in  English  prose  has  the  sea  in  all  its  myriad 
aspects,  with  all  its  sounds  and  sights  and  odours,  been  reproduced  with 
such  subtle  skill,  as  in  these  pages." 

World. — "  A  fine  v/holesome  story." 

St.  James's  Gazette. — "A  rattling  good  book." 


HUGH  THOMSON'S  NEW  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

MANSFIELD    PARK.     By  Jane  Austen. 

With  40  Illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson,  and  an  Introduction  by 
Austin  Dobson.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  uncut  edges,  3.1.  6d.  "  Peacock 
Edition."    Cloth  elegant,  55. 

Queen. — "  Mr.  Hugh  Thomson's  Illustrations  are  charming.  Mr.  Hugh 
Thomson  is  so  happy  in  his  female  figures  and  his  landscapes,  sketched 
with  a  few  delicate  outlines.    Mr.  Dobson's  prefaces  are  always  charming." 

NORTHANGER  ABBEY  and  PERSUASION. 

By  Jane  Austen.  With  40  Illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson,  and  an 
Introduction  by  Austin  Dobson.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  uncut  edges,  y.  bd. 
"  Peacock  Edition. "    Cloth  elegant,  55.  {Immediately. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 
CORLEONE:  a  Tale  of  Sicily.     In  2  vols. 

globe  8vo.  1  as. 

Academy. — "  The  story  is  told  in  Mr.  Crawford's  best  manner,  and  after 
the  preliminary  chapters  are  well  out  of  the  way  you  can  hardly  lay  it  aside." 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  JOSEPH  PENNELL 
AND  HUGH  THOMSON. 

HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  IN  DEVON 

AND  CORNWALL.   By  Arthur  H.  Norway.   Extra  crown  8vo.  6s. 

Daily  Chronicle. — "  So  delightful  that  we  would  gladly  fill  columns  with 
extracts  were  space  as  elastic  as  imagination  ....  The  text  is  excellent  ; 
the  illustrations  of  it  are  even  better." 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  ROSIE  M.  M.  PITMAN. 

UNDINE.      By  F.  de  la  Motte  FouquE". 

With  63  Illustrations,  Initials,  Chapter  Headings,  and  Tailpieces,  by 

Rosie  M.  M.  Pitman.    Extra  crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  6^. 

Art  Journal. — "  Illustrated  with  singular  beauty  by  Miss  Rosie  Pitman.' 


Now  Ready.—  Christmas  and  December  Number  of 

THE  CENTURY 

ILLUSTRATED'  price  is.  *d.  Contains— 

TENNYSON  AND  HIS  FRIENDS  AT 
FRESHWATER. 

By  V.  C.  SCOTT  O'CONNOR.  Illustrated. 
MERRY  CHRISTMAS  IN  the  TENEMENTS. 

By  JACOB  L.  RIIS.  Illustrated. 

EDWIN  BOOTH  IN  LONDON. 

By  E.  H.  HOUSE. 
SECOND    INSTALMENT  OF 

MRS.  HARRISON'S  NOVEL,  "  GOOD  AMERICANS." 

SIX  COMPLETE  STORIES 

By  Henry  van  Dyke,  Marion  Mam'ii.le  Pope,  and  others. 
&c,  &c  ,  &c. 
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BY  QRANT  ALLEN- 

THE   EVOLUTION  OF    THE    IDEA  OF 

GOD  :  an  Inquiry  into  the  Origins  of  Religions.  Demy 
8vo.  cloth,  20s.  net. 


Two  New  Anthologies. 
THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  MIND  :  a  Choice 

among  the  Best  Poems.  By  Alice  Meynell.  With  cover 
designed  by  Laurence  Housman.   Crown  8vo.  buckram,  6^. 

A  BOOK  OF  VERSES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Compiled  by  Edward  Verrall  Lucas.  With  Cover, 
Title  -  page,  and  End  -  papers  designed  in  Colours  by 
F.  D.  Bedford.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 


"The  Dumpy  Books  fop  Children." 

1.  THE  FLAMP,  THE  AMELIORATOR  and 

THE  SCHOOLBOY'S  APPRENTICE.  ByE.V.LuCAS. 

2.  Mrs.  TURNER'S  CAUTIONARY  STORIES. 

With  designed  End-papers,  i6mo.  cloth,  u  6d.  each. 


A  Biography  of  the  Prince. 
H.R.H.  THE   PRINCE  OF  WALES:  An 

Account  of  his  Career,  including  his  Birth,  Education, 
Travels,  Marriage,  and  Home  Life ;  and  Philanthropic, 
Social,  and  Political  Work.  With  100  Portraits  and  other 
Illustrations.   Royal  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d.  [Immediately. 


BY    WILL    ROTH  EN  ST  El  N. 

Part  VIII.  of  his  Series  of 

ENGLISH  PORTRAITS.  Containing  Portraits 

of  Professor  Charles  Villiers  Stanford  and  Mr.  George 
Bernard  Shaw.  Folio,  in  wrapper  designed  by  the  Artist, 
price  2s.  6d.  net. 

BY  MARTIN   LEACH  WARBOROUGH. 

TOM,    UNLIMITED  :    A  Story  for  Children. 

With  50  Illustrations  by  Gertrude  Bradley.  Globe  8vo. 
cloth  gilt,  $s. 

BY  RICHARD   LE  QALLIENNE. 

RUBAIYAT   OF   OMAR   KHAYYAM:  A 

Paraphrase  from  several  Literal  Translations.  Long  fcp. 
8vo.  parchment  cover,  $s. 


BY  LOUIS  WALDSTEIN,  M.D. 

THE  SUBCONSCIOUS    SELF    AND  ITS 

RELATION  TO  EDUCATION  AND  HEALTH. 
Crown  8vo.  linen,  2s-  6rf. 


BY  LAURENCE  ALMA  TADEMA. 

REALMS  OF  UNKNOWN  KINGS:  Poems. 

Fcp.  8vo.  paper  covers,  2s.  net ;  buckram,  3-r.  net. 


No.  III.  of  "The  Ethics  of  the  Surface  Series." 
GUI  BONO?    By  Gordon  Seymour.  i6mo. 

buckram,  2s. 

BY  W.  J.  STILLMAN. 

THE  OLD  ROME  AND  THE  NEW,  AND 

OTHER  STUDIES.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5*. 


GRANT  RICHARDS, 
9  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SELECTIONS  FROM 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY'S 
GIFT  BOOKS. 

NEW  COMPANION  VOLUME  TO  "THE  ROYAL  RIVER"  AND 
"RIVERS  OF  THE  EAST  COAST." 

RIVERS  OF  THE  SOUTH   AND  WEST 

COASTS.    With  numerous  Illustrations  by  leading  Artists.  42s. 

THE  MAGAZINE  OF  ART.    Yearly  Volume. 

With  about  1000  choice  Illustrations,  and  a  series  of  Special  Plates. 
21s.    Also  in  Half- Yearly  Volumes,  10s.  6d.  each. 

WITH  NATURE  AND  A  CAMERA.  Being 

the  Adventures  and  Observations  of  a  Field  Naturalist  and  an 
Animal  Photographer.  By  Richard  Kearton,  F.Z.S.  Illus- 
trated by  a  Special  Frontispiece  and  180  Pictures  from  Photographs 
taken  direct  from  Natore  by  Cherry  KeaJton.  21s. 

THE  WORKS  OF  C.  BURTON  BARBER. 

Illustrated  with  41  Plates  and  Portraits,  and  containing  Intro- 
ductions by  Harry  Furniss.    Cheap  Edition.    Js.  6d. 

THACKERAY'S  BALLADS  AND  SONGS. 

With  no  original  Illustrations  by  H.  M.  Brock.  Handsomely 
bound  in  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges.  6*. 

THE  QUEEN'S  LONDON.    Containing  nearly 

400  exquisite  Views  of  London.    Cloth,  gs. 

PICTORIAL  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

With  upwards  of  320  beautiful  Illustrations  prepared  from  Copyright 
Photographs.   9*.    On  superior  paper,  half  Persian,  in  box,  15J.  net. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.     From  the 

Landing  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  Present  Day.  By  H.  O.  Arnold- 
Forster,  M.P.    Illustrated.  $s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PUNCH.    By  M.  H. 

Spielmann.  With  nearly  170  Illustrations.  Portraits  and  Fac- 
similes.   Cloth,  16s.    Large  Paper  Edition,  42s.  net. 

THE  TIDAL  THAMES.     By  Grant  Allen. 

With  20  magnificent  Full-page  Photogravure  Plates  and  other 
Illustrations  by  W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.R.A.    42s.  net. 

THE   PICTURESQUE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

With  a  series  of  magnificent  Illustrations  from  Original  Designs  by 
leading  Artists  of  the  day.    Two  Vols.  84s. 

ANNALS    OF   WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

By  E.  T.  Bradley  (Mrs.  A.  Murray  Smith).    Illustrated.  63J. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  HEAVENS.    By  Sir 

Robert  Ball,  LL.D.  With  Chromo  Plates  and  Wood  En- 
gravings.   Popular  Edition.    10s.  6d. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  SUN.    By  Sir  Robert 

Ball,  LL  D.    With  Coloured  Plates.    Cheap  Edition.    10s.  6d. 

THE  STORY  OF  OUR  PLANET.    By  Prof. 

Bonney,  F.R.S.,  &c.  With  Coloured  Plates,  Maps,  and  other 
Illustrations.    Cheap  Edition,    los.  6d. 
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REAL    GHOST  STORIES. 

"Real  Ghost  Stories."    By  W.  T.  Stead.  London: 
Richards.  1897. 

"\I7"HAT,  sir,  about  a  ghost?"  said  Miss  Seward. 
VV  "Yes,  madam,"  replied  Johnson  with  solemn 
vehemence,  "this  is  a  question  which  after  five 
thousand  years  is  yet  undecided,  a  question  whether  in 
theology  or  philosophy  one  of  the  most  important  that 
can  come  before  the  human  understanding."  We  are 
sorry  for  Mr.  Stead's  sake  that  the  great  doctor  has 
joined  the  ghosts  instead  of  being  able  to  read  about 
them,  for  the  present  book  would  have  been  sure  to  find 
in  him  an  indulgent  and  sympathetic  critic.  Mr.  Stead 
deserves  such  a  critic,  for  he  has  certainly  made  a 
remarkable  contribution  to  the  literature,  or  perhaps 
we  should  rather  say  to  the  ana,  of  supernaturalism. 
Most  of  the  stories  are  of  course  not  new,  having 
appeared  before,  some  years  ago,  in  the  columns  of  Mr. 
Stead's  well-known  periodical,  but  they  are  here  care- 
fully revised  and  some  not  inconsiderable  additions 
have  been  made  to  them.  The  result  is  the  fullest  and 
most  elaborate  collection  of  such  stories  which  has 
probably  ever  been  published.  The  work  is  not  con- 
fined to  ghosts,  though  ghosts  are  its  staple  com- 
modity, but  deals  also  with  dreams,  clairvoyance, 
second  sight,  premonitions  and  demoniacal  possession. 
Every  incident  narrated  purports  to  be  true,  and  no 
pains  have  been  spared  to  guarantee  the  authenticity 
of  each  narrative,  Mr.  Stead  being  very  properly  of 
opinion  that  nothing  can  be  worth  a  moment's  con- 
sideration which  does  not  rest  on  satisfactory,  or  at  any 
rate  on  what  appears  to  be  satisfactory,  testimony. 
He  wishes  the  book  to  be  taken  seriously,  and  though 
we  must  admit  that  we  are  by  no  means  credulous  in 
these  matters  we  are  quite  willing  to  take  it  seriously. 

We  have  read  it  with  great  care,  and  the  impression 
which  it  leaves  on  us,  after  making  very  large  deduc- 
tions for  what  may  be  explained  without  any  reference 
to  supernaturalism,  is,  we  own,  a  certain  perplexity. 
Many  of  Mr.  Stead's  stories  resolve  themselves  into 
the  records  of  phenomena  which  are  perfectly  explicable 
on  physical  grounds,  many  into  coincidences  which  are 
certainly  remarkable,  but  which  do  not  differ  in  kind 
from  those  of  which  most  people  have  had  experience 
and  which  no  one  would  consider  supernatural.  Others, 
again,  may  be  explained  by  what  Coleridge  calls  the 
"shaping  power"  of  a  lively  imagination  excited  into 
action  by  some  dominant  emotion  or  impression.  And 
this,  taken  in  connexion  with  coincidence,  seems  to 
explain  some  of  the  most  picturesque  and  impressive 
of  his  stories.  In  the  case  of  some,  the  witnesses  are, 
to  say  the  least,  as  extraordinary  as  the  tales  they  tell. 
A  gentleman,  for  instance,  is  joined  by  the  ghost  of  his 
father  in  the  crowded  streets  of  a  Scotch  town.  They 
walk  together  conversing  for  a  considerable  distance. 
"And  you  knew  the  ghost  ?"  "Perfectly,  it  was  the 
ghost  of  my  father."  "Were  you  thinking  of  your 
father  ?"  "  Not  at  all."  "  And  when  he  spoke  to  you 
were  you  not  surprised  ?"  "  Not  in  the  least."  "  Nor 
inquisitive?"  "No,  it  seemed  so  natural.  I  was 
chiefly  thinking  of  the  place  I  was  going  to.  In  fact, 
it  was  not  until  the  next  day  that  I  began  to  realise  how 
strange  it  was  that  I  had  been  speaking  familiarly  to 
my  father,  in  a  busy  Glasgow  street,  six  years  after  he 
died."  Unless  we  can  suppose  that  the  presence  of  a  ghost 
has  the  effect  of  suspending  all  natural  instincts  and 
feelings,  this  is  a  very  difficult  story  to  believe.  A  man 
who  under  such  circumstances  could  be  thinking  chiefly 
of  the  place  he  was  going  to,  and  who  only  realised 
next  day  the  strangeness  of  what  he  had  experienced, 
is  a  far  more  extraordinary  being  than  any  ghost. 

The  narrative  on  which  Mr.  Stead  bases  his  hypothesis 
that  "  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  Thought  Body  capable 
of  locomotion  and  speech,  which  can  transfer  itself 
where  it  pleases,  and  clothe  itself  phantasmally  with 
any  clothes  it  may  desire  to  wear,"  is,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, considering  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests,  an 


astonishing  one.  Briefly  it  is  to  the  effect  that  a 
certain  person  of  the  name  of  Thompson  presented 
himself  at  a  photographer's  shop  in  Newcastle  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  some  photographs  of  himself,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  subsequently  shown  that  he  was  lying 
unconscious  on  his  death-bed  at  Hebburn,  a  distance  of 
over  four  miles.  He  called  at  or  just  before  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  he  died  at  or  about  half-past  two 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  The  testimony  on 
which  the  story  rests  is  so  very  precise  and  definite, 
that  it  seems  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  natural 
explanation,  namely,  either  that  Thompson  actually  did 
call  early  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  died, 
or  that  some  one  else  personated  him.  Everything 
depends  on  the  exact  accuracy  of  the  witnesses,  and  of 
their  exact  accuracy  there  is  no  sufficient  guarantee. 
All  that  is  proved  by  direct  and  collateral  testimony  is 
the  fact  of  the  call  ;  the  other  particulars  may  have 
assumed,  as  they  usually  do  in  these  cases,  precision 
and  definition  after  the  event.  Why  the  ghost  should 
have  volunteered  the  statement  that  it  had  been 
"travelling  all  night,"  when  the  body  to  which  it 
belonged  was  only  four  miles  away,  is  a  circumstance 
which  is  left  unexplained  ;  but  it  looks  like  confusion 
somewhere.  We  own  that  we  are  not  inclined  to 
take  this  story  as  seriously  as  Mr.  Stead  appears 
to  do,  still  less  to  draw  the  large  deduction  which 
he  draws  from  it.  Into  spirit-rapping  communi- 
cations we  cannot  follow  Mr.  Stead,  but  can  only  say 
that  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  them,  the  case  of 
Charles  C,  who  reported  himself  "to  have  died 
between  twelve  and  half-past,"  it  is  not  stated  whether 
the  narrator  was  aware  of  Charles  C.'s  serious  illness. 
If  so,  there  was  nothing  very  extraordinary  either  in  the 
apparition  itself  or  in  the  rappings  which  spelt  out  his 
demise. 

We  have  noticed  one  suspicious  peculiarity  in  many 
of  the  narratives,  and  that  is  that  details  are  multiplied 
and  emphasised  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  importance. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  undesigned,  but  it  recalls  unfortu- 
nately the  favourite  method  of  Defoe  and  Swift  for 
cheating  credulity,  and  is  not  calculated  to  beget  con- 
fidence in  a  critical  reader.  Making,  however,  all 
allowance  for  what  is  in  this  volume  suspicious  or  un- 
substantial, there  remains  a  residue  which  must,  at 
least,  arrest  the  attention  of  the  most  sceptical,  and 
which  can  only  be  explained  naturally  by  resorting  to  a 
very  unpleasant  hypothesis,  namely,  deliberate  un- 
truth on  the  part  of  the  narrators.  This  no  one  has  a 
right  to  assume,  and  in  more  than  one  case  such  a 
supposition  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  the  character  of 
the  narrators  being  above  suspicion.  The  following  is 
an  instance,  and  it  is  the  most  remarkable  narrative  in 
Mr.  Stead's  book.  It  was  communicated  by  the  Rev. 
Father  Fleming,  now  or  recently  the  Catholic  priest 
of  Slindon,  in  Sussex.  In  1868,  Father  Fleming,  who 
was  at  that  time  officiating  at  Woolwich,  went  to 
Dublin  for  a  holiday.  He  was  staying  at  a  friend's 
house,  when  one  morning  about  four  a.m.  he  was 
awakened  by  a  knock  at  his  bedroom  door.  On  calling 
"Come  in,"  there  appeared  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  two 
figures  dressed   as   artisans  belonging  to  Woolwich 

Arsenal.    One  of  them  said,  "  My  name  is  C  S  ;  I 

belong  to  Woolwich  Arsenal ;  I  died  on  of  and 

you  must  attend  me."  The  other,  giving  a  different 
name  and  a  different  date  as  the  date  of  his  death,  made 
the  same  request.  Father  Fleming  noticing  that  they  had 
both  used  the  past  tense,  though  the  days  specified  had 
not  arrived,  pointed  this  out,  upon  which  they  both  smiled 
and  added,  "  We  know  this  very  well,  it  was  done  to  fix 
your  attention,"  and  they  seemed  again  to  say  very 
earnestly,  "You  must  attend  us!"  They  then  disap- 
peared. There  was  nothing,  perhaps,  very  extraordinary 
in  all  this,  and  Father  Fleming  admits  that  he  was  not 
quite  sure  whether  it  was  a  dream  or  not,  though  to  the 
best  of  his  belief  he  was  fully  awake.  However,  he  was 
profoundly  affected  by  the  incident,  and  returned  almost 
immediately  to  Woolwich  with  the  intention  of  being 
there  before  the  earliest  of  the  dates  specified.  And 
now  begins  the  wonder.  Neither  of  the  men  whose 
spectres  he  had  seen  were  known  to  him  ;  in  fact,  he 
had  never  heard  their  names  before.  But  shortly  after 
his  arrival  at  Woolwich  he  found  from  the  sacristan 
that  a  man  bearing  the  name  of  the  first  apparition  had, 
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though  a  perfect  stranger,  already  sent  for  him,  and  on 
hurrying  to  the  man's  bedside,  he  found  him  fatally 
stricken  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  of  which  he  died 
in  a  few  days.  Not  long  afterwards  came  the  second 
summons  from  a  man,  also  a  stranger,  bearing  the 
name  given  by  the  other  apparition.  He  was  also  on 
his  death-bed.  Father  Fleming  explains  that  in  both 
cases  there  were  special  reasons  why  he  should  have 
been  called  in  to  attend  these  men  in  their  last  hours. 
The  theory  of  coincidences  may,  of  course,  extend  even 
to  such  a  case  as  this,  or  Father  Fleming's  memory 
may  have  unconsciously  played  him  false  in  some  of  the 
minor  details.  If,  for  example,  the  men  were  known  to 
him — a  fact  which  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  over- 
mastering impression  made  by  his  dream  may  have 
obliterated — the  incident,  though  remarkable,  would  be 
explicable  without  resorting  to  any  theory  of  super- 
naturalism. 

On  the  whole,  books  like  Mr.  Stead's  do  not  leave 
us  where  they  find  us.  They  are  gradually  accumu- 
lating very  valuable  testimony  in  inquiries  in  which,  at 
their  present  stage,  testimony  is  everything. 

HISTORICAL  TALES. 

ROBIN  HOOD  has  lost  nothing  of  his  glamour  for 
youthful  minds,  and  in  "  In  Lincoln  Green  " 
(Seeley)  his  story  is  told  anew  by  the  Rev.  E.  Gilliat. 
Mr.  Gilliat  is  an  assistant  -  master  at  Harrow,  and 
his  pupils  have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on 
having  such  an  excellent  story-teller  for  their  teacher. 
"  In  Lincoln  Green  "  is  one  of  the  best  boys'  books  of 
the  season.  Robin  Hood  and  his  merrie  men,  Little 
John,  Will  Scarlet,  Friar  Tuck,  and  the  rest,  all  live 
vividly  in  its  pages.  They  triumph  over  villainy  and 
protect  the  poor  and  the  weak  in  the  most  approved 
fashion,  and  the  necessary  historical  detail  is  skilfully 
and  unobtrusively  worked  in  the  story.  The  characters 
talk  with  just  enough  of  archaic  phrases  to  keep  up  the 
illusion  without  any  show  of  pedanticism  on  the  part  of 
the  author,  and  the  adventures  are  stirring  and  well 
contrived.  At  the  end  Earl  Robert  of  Huntingdon 
helps  Richard  the  Lion-hearted  to  come  into  his  own 
again  and  recovers  his  own  estates.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  truth  about  Robin  Hood,  the  legend 
which  has  grown  up  around  him  must  ever  remain  a 
favourite  one  with  English  boys,  and  Mr.  Gilliat  deserves 
great  praise  for  having  presented  it  afresh  in  a  manner 
that  could  scarcely  be  improved  upon.  The  book  is 
moreover  a  handsome  one,  well  bound  and  printed,  and 
has  a  number  of  good  illustrations  by  Mr.  Ralph 
Cleaver. 

Mr.  J.  Storer  Clouston's  "Vandrad  the  Viking" 
(Nelson)  takes  us  back  to  an  earlier  period.  It  tells 
how  Estein,  son  of  Hakon,  king  of  Sogn,  set  sail 
and  came  to  the  Orkneys,  and  there  was  not  only 
vanquished  by  the  Orkney  Vikings,  but  fell  a  victim  to 
the  spell  cast  on  him  by  the  bright  eyes  of  Osla,  the 
daughter  of  the  hermit  who  lived  on  the  Holy  Isle. 
Estein  wag  called  Vandrad,  "  the  Unlucky,"  and  his  ill- 
luck  certainly  pursues  him  through  the  story  until  the 
last  chapter,  when  everything  comes  right  and  he  marries 
Osla.  The  story  is  told  with  some  skill  and  gives  an 
idea  of  the  lives  of  the  early  Norsemen.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  hard  fighting,  jovial  feasting,  and  rather 
mysterious  adventure,  but  the  characters  are  a  little 
shadowy  and  the  tale  is  not  always  quite  clear  in  its 
outline.  It  is  no  doubt  difficult  to  give  a  very  vivid 
and  lifelike  picture  of  a  period  so  little  known  as  that  of 
the  Vikings,  but  it  can  be  done.  Mr.  Clouston  seems 
to  have  gone  wrong  by  imitating  too  closely  the  half- 
light  of  the  Sagas,  instead  of  re-creating  the  story  for 
himself  out  of  the  materials  they  provide. 

"  Frank  and  Saxon,"  by  George  Manville  Fenn 
(S.  P.  C.  K. ),  is  a  well-written  story  of  English  and  French 
life  in  the  16th  century,  telling  the  adventures  of  an 
English  boy,  Christopher  Dale,  and  his  friend,  Jacques 
Levaud,  the  son  of  a  French  Huguenot.  The  first  half 
the  book  has  some  exciting  adventures  with  robbers  both 
in  London  and  at  a  lonely  country  house  in  Sussex,  in 
which  the  two  boys,  strongly  contrasted  as  are  their 
natures,  both  show  themselves  brave  and  resourceful. 
But  the  most  exciting  part  of  the  story  comes  when 


"  Chris  "  accompanies  his  friend  to  Paris,  where  they 
arrive  just  before  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
They  and  Master  Levaud,  the  rich  Huguenot  silk 
manufacturer,  are  hard  put  to  it  to  escape  with  their 
lives,  but  they  succeed,  thanks  in  great  part  to  the 
daring  of  the  English  boy,  and  all  reach  England  in 
safety.  The  story  of  the  massacre  is  vividly  told  by 
Mr.  Manville  Fenn  and  the  whole  book  is  well  con- 
structed. All  the  characters  are  carefully  drawn,  and 
the  contrast  between  the  two  boys  is  especially  well 
managed.  This  is  to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  best  boys' 
books  of  the  season. 

A  story  of  chivalry  in  the  days  of  Henry  III.  is  the 
description  of  Mr.  Edgar  Pickering's  "  A  Stout  English 
Bowman  "  (Blackie),  the  only  fault  of  which  is  its  lack 
of  originality.  The  good  knight,  Sir  Bevis  le  Blonde  ; 
the  bad  knight,  my  Lord  of  Farnham  ;  the  squire,  Harold 
Godvvith,  winning  back  his  heritage  and  his  knighthood 
and  executing  revenge  upon  his  enemy  with  lance  and 
battle-axe  and  sword  ;  the  stout  bowman,  Wurth  ; 
the  Jew,  the  goldsmith  and  the  goldsmith's  daughter — 
all  these  are  stock  figures  of  the  romance  of  chivalry,  as 
written  since  the  days  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Mr. 
Pickering  even  kills  Lord  Farnham  by  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy  in  the  lists,  like  Sir  Brian  in  "  Ivanhoe." 
Apart  from  this  initial  defect  the  story  is  told  with  skill, 
the  clash  of  arms  resounds  loudly  throughout  the 
book,  villainy  receive  its  deserts,  and  valour  and  virtue 
are  triumphant,  as  they  should  be  in  all  properly  con- 
structed stories  for  boys.  It  is  only  in  later  life  that  we 
begin  to  like  being  made  miserable  by  the  romances  we 
read  and  to  abandon  ourselves  to  the  grey  delights  of 
realism. 

In  "An  Emperor's  Doom"  (Nelson)  Mr.  Herbert 
Hayens  breaks  new  ground.  The  short-lived  Empire 
of  Maximilian  in  Mexico  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Mexican  Republic  afford  plenty  of  material  for  a  story  of 
adventure,  and  Mr.  Hayens  has  used  this  material  well. 
The  figure  of  Maximilian  himself  is  not  drawn  very 
distinctly,  but  the  patriots  who  fight  against  him  are 
clear  enough,  and  a  fairly  accurate  picture  is  given  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  whole  miserable  business. 
The  central  figures  of  the  book  are  a  young  Englishman 
who  is  a  Mexican  subject,  Miguel,  an  Indian  of  the 
Aztec  race,  and  Carbonnel,  an  officer  in  the  Republican 
army.  These  three  play  a  large  part  in  the  Revolution, 
but  at  the  end  make  a  desperate  attempt  to  save 
Maximilian  from  death,  in  which  of  course  they  fail. 
The  story  is  too  long  and  the  action  drags  at  times, 
but  it  has  a  number  of  exciting  moments  and  is  neatly 
written. 

BEASTS,  FAIRIES  AND  PICTURES 

THE  report  has  been  put  about  by  travellers  that 
there  are  no  real  children  in  America  ;  therefore  the 
title  of  this  volume,  "Little  Grown-ups"  (Gardner, 
Darton)  seems  to  suggest  the  land  of  its  birth.  It  is 
essentially  a  book  of  pictures  in  colour  by  Maud 
Humphrey,  the  decorations  and  the  letterpress  by 
Elizabeth  Tucker  having  all  the  air  of  an  afterthought. 
The  collaboration,  as  a  consequence,  is  not  particularly 
happy,  the  daintiness  of  the  coloured  plates  having  to 
suffer  from  the  manufactured  story  which  is  attached. 
It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  forego  all  explanatory 
letterpress.  That  is  the  plan  adopted  by  Sybil  Corbet, 
the  four-year-old  author  of  "  Animal  Land  where  there 
are  no  People"  (Dent).  There  is,  however,  a  pre- 
face by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  which  he  counsels  grown- 
ups not  to  read.  That  is  his  little  joke.  So  we  dis- 
regarded the  modest  request,  hoping  thereby  to  meet 
some  old  friends,  such  as  Joan  of  Arc  and  John  Knox. 
In  this  we  were  disappointed ;  but  that  is  not  the 
reason  why  we  dislike  the  gruesome  animals  pictured  in 
this  book.  We  detest  them  in  their  own  right,  and  can 
only  wonder  that  Mr.  Lang,  who  is  a  lover  of  the 
wholesome  and  the  beautiful,  should  play  godfather  to 
such  morbid  monstrosities.  Much  more  interesting, 
both  as  natural  history  and  as  nonsense,  is  the  volume 
of  rhymes  and  pictures,  entitled  "  More  Beasts  for 
Worse  Children"  (Arnold).  It  is,  perhaps,  not  so 
quaint  as  its  predecessor,  "The  Bad  Child's  Book 
of  Beasts,"  but  if  the  drawings  are  not  so  effective 
as   they  might  be,  the  information  and   the  moral 
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lesson  are  above  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  criticism. 
Here  is  a  verse  which  should  make  the  very  worst  boy 
pause  and  consider, — 

"  The  Vulture  eats  between  his  meals, 

And  that's  the  reason  why 
He  very,  very  seldom  feels 

As  well  as  you  and  I. 
His  eye  is  dull,  his  head  is  bald, 

His  neck  is  growing  thinner  ; 
Oh  !  what  a  lesson  for  us  all 

To  only  eat  at  dinner  !" 
There  !  That  is  all  thoroughly  true  and  convincing  ; 
we  feel  quite  sure  now  that  the  vulture  was  not  created 
in  vain.  But  this  certainly  only  makes  us  more  scepti- 
cal as  to  the  value  of  creating  the  extremely  prig- 
gish fairies  in  "A  New  Book  of  the  Fairies"  (Griffith, 
Farran).  When  Miss  Harraden  creates  a  fairy  which 
comes  forward  and  says,  "  I  feel  that  I  can  teach 
you  so  many  things  that  will  help  you  in  your  life,"  we 
know  at  once  that  the  said  fairy  is  a  little  humbug. 
Fairies  of  the  right  kind  never  teach  anything  ;  there- 
fore, when  we  are  introduced,  in  this  book,  to  history- 
fairies,  grammar-fairies,  and  music-fairies,  we  know, 
and  most  children  would  know,  that  the  schoolma'am 
is  there  in  an  extremely  thin  disguise.  No  doubt  "The 
Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night"  had  its  vogue,  but  the 
present  youthful  effort  by  the  same  author  need  not  have 
been  resurrected  to  bring  discredit  upon  her  reputation. 
And  in  any  case,  the  publishers  should  have  seen  to  it 
that  the  illustrations  were  better  than  the  text ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  worse.  It  is  with  real 
pleasure  that  we  turn  to  "The  Pink  Fairy  Book" 
(Longmans).  For  Mr.  Lang  and  his  assistants  know 
the  land  of  Faery,  and  do  not  trouble  the  little  folk 
with  useless  and  trivial  information  such  as  they  have 
to  learn  unwillingly  in  school-books.  The  subjects  here 
are  all  of  high  moment,  and  we  gladly  follow  the  Hero 
in  his  quest  of  the  Princess  from  adventure  to  adventure. 
No  doubt  the  sentimentality  of  Hans  Andersen  is 
just  a  little  trying,  but  to  most  children  this  Pink  Book 
will  seem  the  best  book  of  fairy  lore  they  have  ever 
read — unless  they  are  possessed  of  the  Blue,  the  Red, 
and  the  Yellow.  Moreover,  the  illustrations  by  H.  I. 
Ford,  are,  with  some  exceptions,  exceedingly  satisfying. 

BOOKS   FOR  BOYS. 

j\ /T  R.  G.  A.  Henty  is  again  to  the  fore  with  three 
rattling  stories  of  military  adventure.  His  in- 
dustry, his  resource  and  his  grip  of  the  widely  varying 
periods  with  which  he  deals  are  remarkable.  Long 
years  have  in  no  way  diminished  the  ardour  with  which 
he  throws  himself  into  the  business  of  writing  for  the 
youngsters  three  or  four  substantial  volumes  per  annum. 
Mr.  Henty  has,  however,  done  one  thing  this  year 
which  may  offend  those  who  are  intimate  with  his  work. 
He  used  to  introduce  his  bookswith  littleletters  addressed 
to  "My  dear  lads."  He  now  gives  them  an  ordinary 
"  Preface."  The  formality  strikes  one  as  a  complete 
change  of  attitude.  He  no  longer  seems  the  genial  friend, 
but  an  austere  and  superior  person  who  condescends  to 
write  books  for  us.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  his 
work,  without  the  epistolary  cordialities,  is  different. 
Yet  of  Mr.  Henty's  efforts  this  year  we  can  speak 
in  as  warm  terms  as  ever.  The  educational  value  of  his 
work  is  as  certain  as  its  interest.  "With  Moore  at 
Corunna  "  (Blackie)  describes  the  adventures  of  an  Irish 
lad,  named  Terence  O'Connor,  a  perfect  prodigy  of 
valour  and  a  born  leader  of  men.  Terence,  like  all  his 
race,  is  a  hard  fighter,  and  amusing  withal.  He  proves 
himself,  as  Capt.  O'Grady  says,  "  a  broth  of  a  boy,  with 
a  spice  of  divilment  in  him. "  In  Portugal,  in  order  to  dis- 
charge a  commission  entrusted  to  him,  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  arrest  the  officers  of  the  Oporto  Junta. 
Whilst  they  are  his  prisoners  he  places  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  mob  and  turns  it  into  a  little  army,  which 
does  big  things.  That  is  the  sort  of  proceeding  which 
the  British  boy  loves.  In  "A  March  on  London" 
(Blackie),  Mr.  Henty  takes  us  through  the  stirring  times 
of  Wat  Tyler.  We  see  the  first  signs  of  a  desire  for 
freedom  among  the  English  lower  orders,  and  find 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  troubles  in  Flanders, 
due  to  the  rising  of  Ghent  against  the  Earl  of 
Flanders.  The  hero,  Edgar  Ormskirk,  is  a  wild,  gallant 
English  lad  who  renders  his  sovereign  excellent  service. 


He  secures  a  knighthood,  mere  boy  though  he  is,  and  is 
not  afraid  to  tell  King  Richard  that  the  best  way  to  make 
a  people  loyal  and  patriotic  and  mettlesome  is  to  make 
them  free.  In  Flanders  he  and  his  brother-in-arms,  Sir 
Albert  de  Courcy,  prove  themselves  the  doughtiest  of 
knights.  "With  Frederick  the  Great  "  (Blackie)  tells 
the  story  of  the  seven  years'  struggle,  maintained  by 
Prussia  against  Russia,  Austria,  France,  and  minor 
powers.  Mr.  Henty  half  apologises  for  having,  in  his 
desire  to  give  an  ample  idea  of  the  great  events  with 
which  the  book  is  concerned,  devoted  a  smaller  share  of 
space  than  usual  to  his  hero.  The  apology  is  unneces- 
sary. The  interest  never  flags.  A  less  expert  pen  than 
Mr.  Henty's  would  have  no  difficulty  in  "  making  things 
hum"  with  such  material  at  command  as  the  "  Seven 
Years'  War."  In  this  instance  the  hero  is  a  Scotch  lad. 
"  Frederick  the  Great  loves  his  Scotchmen,"  saysMarshal 
Keith.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Henty  keeps  the  national 
susceptibilities  of  youth  in  view.  His  three  leading 
heroes  are  respectively  Irish,  English,  and  Scotch. 
"Gallant  little  Wales"  must  make  her  choice  among 
the  three.    The  books  are  well  illustrated. 

"  The  Adventures  of  a  Stowaway,"  by  Fred.  Whishaw 
(Griffith,  Farran)  is  a  varied,  exaggerated,  exciting, 
harmless,  well-written  account  of  a  little  lad's  adventures 
at  school,  and  later,  on  the  high  seas,  at  Suakim,  and 
in  India.  Young  Attley's  mother  and  father  go  to  India, 
and  he  is  sent  to  Toddlestone  to  school,  but  he  finds 
life  intolerable  so  long  as  his  mother  is  "in  one  continent 
whilst  he  is  in  another."  He  runs  away,  gets  on  to  a 
boat  going  to  Bombay,  becomes  mixed  up  in  a  plot 
connected  with  an  Italian  singer's  jewels,  undergoes 
some  startling  adventures  in  company  with  a  momen- 
tarily misled  steward  who  is  anxious  to  restore  the 
treasure  to  its  owner,  and  in  the  end  learns  that  the 
jewels  are  only  paste.  The  most  amusing  thing  is, 
however,  that  the  Maharajah  to  whom  they  were  sold 
by  the  thief  refuses  to  accept  his  money  back  and  give 
them  up.  With  an  Eastern  cunning  which  o'erleaps 
itself,  he  thinks  he  sees  in  the  offer  an  attempt  to 
secure  re-possession  of  jewels  worth  much  more  than 
he  gave  for  them. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Holmes,  in  "The  Gold  Ship"  (Sampson 
Low)  seems  determined  at  any  cost  to  crowd  in 
incident.  He  flouts  probabilities  in  all  cases  and  goes 
to  extremes  with  a  sort  of  assurance  that  anything 
less  will  not  tickle  the  palate  of  the  boy  reader  of  the 
present  day.  When  once  we  realise  that  he  means  to 
stick  at  nothing,  we  give  ourselves  up  to  a  perusal  of 
his  heroes'  adventures,  trusting  only  that  he  will  find 
some  apparently  impossible  way  out  of  impossible 
situations,  so  that  all  may  end  well.  Ships  blaze  and 
sink  ;  boys  do  wondrous  deeds  and  change  vessels  with 
bewildering  frequency ;  mutineers  secure  the  upper 
hand  and  prove  themselves  brutes  and  incapables  ;  and 
small  boats  exhibit  qualities  more  amazing  even  than 
those  of  the  small  boys.  All  this  sort  of  thing  has 
been  done  to  an  extent  again  and  again  with  the  regu- 
larity of  the  coming  of  Christmas  time,  and  with  a  slight 
shuffling  of  scenery  it  always  serves  its  purpose.  Mr. 
Holmes,  however,  has  one  absolutely  original  conception, 
so  far  as  our  knowledge — which  is  both  extensive  and 
peculiar — goes.  He  makes  the  fiends  who  have  secured 
control  of  the  "Anne  Boleyn "  punish  a  lad  who  has 
offended  a  negro-cook,  by  binding  his  hands  behind  him 
and  imprisoning  him  in  "  the  freezer,"  with  the  carcasses 
of  sheep.  That  is  at  least  an  up-to-date  form  of 
brutality. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Eden's  "Afloat  with  Nelson" 
(Macqueen)  is  a  book  with  a  purpose.  It  aims  at  giving 
British  lads  an  idea  of  "the  greatest  of  our  naval 
heroes,"  and  is  to  form  the  first  of  a  series  dealing  with 
British  admirals.  Such  a  series,  well  done,  could  not 
fail  to  be  of  national  service.  It  would  serve  to  convey 
an  abiding  impression  of  the  means  by  which  the 
British  Empire  was  built  up,  and  it  should  serve 
to  educate  the  future  men  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
meaning  of  sea  power.  Mr.  Eden  is  hardly  wise  to 
defend  himself  by  anticipation  against  criticism  on 
account  of  his  having  ignored  the  less  admirable  side  of 
Nelson's  career.  In  a  book  of  this  sort,  no  one  is  likely 
to  ask  him  to  portray  Nelson's  private  peccadilloes,  and 
to  apologise  for  having  omitted  to  deal  with  them  is 
the  most  effectual  way  of  drawing  attention  to  them. 
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This  was  the  more  unnecessary  because  although 
Nelson  is  more  or  less  en  evidence  throughout  the  book, 
the  interest  centres  in  Jack  Brandon  and  the  rascal 
Croucher.  The  latter's  treachery  is  defeated  by  Jack  in 
the  opening  of  the  story  at  Silversands,  and  he  is  shot 
in  the  end  by  Jack's  orders  in  the  mizzen-top  of  the 
"  Redoubtable,"  whence  came  the  bullet  which  laid 
Nelson  low. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  make  the  antique  world  live 
again  for  the  benefit  of  young  people,  but  the  Rev. 
Alfred  J.  Church  has  commanded  a  considerable  measure 
of  success  in  this  direction.  His  "  Lords  of  the  World" 
(Blackie)  will  take  its  place  among  his  best  efforts.  It 
describes  the  fall  of  Carthage  and  Corinth,  and  the 
struggles  of  a  young  Greek,  one  Cleanor,  to  stem  the 
advance  of  the  all-conquering  Roman.  Mr.  Church  has 
taken  liberties  with  dates — to  which  he  confesses — but 
the  picture  he  gives  of  the  pre-Christian  days  with  which 
he  deals  loses  none  of  its  essential  verisimilitude  on  that 
score. 

"  For  the  Flag"  (Sampson  Low),  translated  from  the 
French  of  Jules  Verne  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey,  has  all  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  author.  He  is  the 
most  precisely  improbable  fictionist  living.  His  wildest 
scheme  is  developed  with  a  scientific  show  which  gives 
it  a  quaint  air  of  reality.  Count  d'Artigas,  who  proves 
to  be  the  chief  of  a  terrible  band  of  pirates,  and  M. 
Roch,  the  inventor  of  the  most  appalling  death-dealing 
instrument  ever  discovered,  are  essentially  children  of 
Jules  Verne's  fertile  fancy.  The  abduction  of  the 
inventor  by  the  pirate  opens  up  possibilities  of  which 
the  author  makes  the  most.  In  their  island  stronghold 
of  Backcup  the  pirates  are  about  to  be  attacked  by  a 
French  squadron  when,  for  the  sake  of  the  French  flag, 
M.  Roch  blows  up  half  the  island  and  the  whole  pirate 
crew.  His  secret  dies  with  him.  It  should  be  said  that 
the  illustrations  are  numerous  and  interesting. 

"The  Black  Disc,"  by  Albert  Lee  (Digby,  Long), 
is  a  story  of  the  conquest  of  Granada,  full  of 
romantic  incident.  It  deals  with  the  loves  of  Spanish 
nobles  and  beautiful  Moorish  maidens,  and  affords  an 
insight  into  both  the  outlawry  and  the  chivalry  which 
marked  the  days  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  story 
suffers  somewhat  from  being  told  in  the  first  person 
singular,  but  the  period  affords  a  capital  setting  for  the 
adventures  of  such  characters  as  Don  Salazar,  Count 
Ramon,  and  the  Lady  Valadata. 

"  The  game  of  life  as  it  was  played  elsewhere  than  in 
the  lanes  of  Essex  "  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  forms 
the  basis  of  "Tom  Tufton's  Travels,"  by  E.  Everett- 
Green  (Nelson).  "Tom  Tufton's  Travels"  is,  in 
its  way,  one  of  the  best  books  of  this  season.  It 
describes  the  adventures  of  a  reckless,  misguided 
country  lad,  who  comes  to  London  at  a  time  when  the 
town  is  expecting  the  return  of  Marlborough  from 
Blenheim.  He  sees  a  good  deal  of  London  life  under 
the  auspices  of  a  mysterious  Lord  Claud,  whom  he 
joins  in  a  mission  to  carry  dispatches  from  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  he  takes 
part  in  a  highway  robbery,  for  which  he  is  "  wanted." 
Vigorous  and  exciting  as  it  is  there  is  nothing  unhealthy 
or  melodramatic  about  the  book.  It  is  well  written 
and  well  illustrated. 

Miss  Everett-Green's  "  Battledown  Boys"  (Sunday 
School  Union)  on  the  other  hand  is  not  up  to  the  mark.  It 
strives  to  make  the  relations  of  the  tenant  and  landlord — 
or  rather  the  landlord's  agent — of  Battle  Farm  entertain- 
ing, but  succeeds  only  in  being  rather  silly.  Some  of  the 
incidents  in  the  book  may  serve  the  purpose  of  rousing 
the  emotions  of  folk  who  find  feverish  excitement  in  a 
storm  in  a  tea-cup,  but  even  they  will  have  to  shut  their 
eyes  to  much. 

"The  Three  Admirals,"  by  the  late  W.  H.  G.  King- 
ston (Griffith,  Farran)  needs  no  recommendation  to  the 
majority  of  purchasers  of  books  for  prizes  and  presents. 
They  will  probably  have  read  and  enjoyed  it  long  ago. 
It  is  the  continuation,  and  conclusion,  of  the  series 
which  commenced  with  "  The  Three  Midshipmen,"  and 
is  one  of  the  writer's  best.  The  present  volume  belongs 
of  course  to  a  new  issue. 

There  is  plenty  of  dash  and  fun  in  "  Soldiers  of  the 
Queen,"  by  Harold  Avery  (Nelson),  which  opens  with  a 
most  amusing  battle  between  tin  soldiers,  and  closes  with 
an  account  of  the  attempt  to  relieve  Gordon  in  Khartoum. 


Gold  is  as  great  a  magnet  to  the  prospector  in  the 
domain  of  fiction  as  in  the  desert  of  Western  Australia 
or  the  Arctic  wilds  of  the  Yukon.  "  The  Lost  Gold  of 
the  Montezumas,"  by  William  O.  Stoddard  (Hodder  & 
Stoughton),  suggests  great  things,  calculated  to  lure 
the  oldest  critical  hand  by  promise  of  rich  finds.  Nor 
will  Mr.  Stoddard  disappoint  him.  He  permits  just  one 
exciting  glimpse  of  the  gold  stowed  away  in  the 
mysterious  cavern  of  Huitzelopochtli,  and  we  under- 
stand that  this  is  the  lost  treasure  concerning  which 
Cortez  got  into  trouble.  Certain  brave  borderers  find 
it,  only  to  fall  victims  to  the  Mexicans  and  to  die 
without  revealing  the  whereabouts  of  the  hidden  treasure. 
The  Indian  names  and  the  relations  of  the  aboriginal 
Red-man  to  Spanish-Mexicans  and  Texans  are  at  first 
a  little  confusing.  But  the  hidden  treasure  holds  our 
interest  throughout,  and  we  endorse  Crockett's  sage 
remark,  "Just  a  smell  o'  gold  'd  fetch  the  immigrants 
like  blazes."    It  will  "  fetch  "  readers  also. 

Mr.  E.  Glanville  in  "Tales  from  the  Veld"  warns  us 
that  Uncle  Abe  has  a  "gift  of  imagination."  These 
tales  are  very  amusing,  and  show  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  under  which  Colonists  at  the  Cape  lived 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago.  Uncle  Abe  is  "a 
narrator  of  most  extraordinary  yarns."  So  says  his 
author.  In  the  art  of  sheer,  downright  fibbing,  Uncle 
Abe  would  be  hard  to  beat.  He  would  have  made  a 
first-rate  fisherman. 

"The  Union  Jacks"  (Gardner,  Darton)  is  a  slight 
story  detailing  the  forming  of  a  Union  Jack  Society 
among  the  boys  at  Mr.  Burnet's  school-house  for  the 
suppression  of  bullying.  The  need  of  such  a  league 
goes  to  show  that  there  were  lively  times  for  some  of  the 
youngsters  previous  to  its  being  called  into  existence. 

"  Heroes  of  the  Chitral  Siege,"  by  Alice  F.  Jackson 
(S.P.C.K.),  is  an  unpretentious  account  of  the  siege  and 
relief  of  Chitral  given  in  story  form. 

Mr.  E.  Harcourt  Burrage  in  "The  Vanished  Yacht" 
(Nelson),  maintains  a  double  line  of  interest.  A 
yacht  is  stolen  from  the  harbour  of  Little  Crampton 
by  a  Spaniard  with  the  object,  as  the  owner  learns,  of 
discovering  a  hoard  of  treasure  hidden  by  a  Swiss 
adventurer  in  California.  The  owner  in  another  vessel 
goes  in  pursuit,  and  meets  with  many  adventures  on  the 
way  round  South  America.  Both  the  treasure  and  the 
stolen  yacht  are  ultimately  secured  by  the  hero. 

Dr.  Stables,  with  "  the  white  North,"  Scotch  laddies 
and  dogs  for  his  material,  may  be  trusted  to  tell  a 
fairly  good  story.  The  scene  in  his  latest  volume, 
"A  Fight  for  Freedom"  (Nisbet),  varies  between 
Scotland,  "  the  land  of  the  free,"  and  Russia  with  its 
tyrannies,  its  Siberia,  and  its  Saghalin.  Dr.  Stables 
has  been  studying  Mr.  Harry  de  Windt's  latest  writings 
on  the  Russian  convict  system,  and  utilises  the  informa- 
tion contained  therein  with  effect,  although  so  far  as  we 
can  see  without  acknowledgment.  He  takes  his  facts 
from  Mr.  de  Windt,  and  his  principles  from  the  late  Mr. 
Stepniak.  British  boys  will  appreciate  their  freedom 
all  the  more  for  the  insight  Dr.  Stables  permits  them 
into  the  horrors  of  the  Russian  regime. 

"Jack's  Mate,"  by  Mr.  M.  B.  Cox  (Gardner,  Darton), 
is  a  tale  of  cowboys  and  adventure  on  the  prairies  and 
in  the  Rockies.  It  is  a  very  good  story,  well  written 
and  full  of  the  spirit  of  open-air  life,  though  its  characters 
are  familiar.  Jack  is  the  son  of  a  ranch  owner  ;  his 
mate  is  a  young  Englishman  who  is  under  a  cloud,  and 
the  two  stick  to  each  other  through  thick  and  thin 
through  many  adventures  until  at  last  they  strike  a  rich 
find  of  gold  in  the  Rockies  and  the  honour  of  Jack's 
mate  is  restored  to  him  by  the  confession  of  a  criminal. 
Adventures  with  horses,  adventures  with  cattle,  a 
capture  of  cattle  thieves,  a  rush  from  a  prairie  fire,  an 
escape  from  villainous  gold  miners  and  similar  incidents 
provide  plenty  of  healthy  excitement,  and  there  is  a  love 
story  as  well  to  add  to  the  variety.  Jack  and  Brian  are 
both  brave  and  manly  fellows  and  deserve  all  they  get, 
and  though  there  is  no  preaching,  the  influence  of  the 
book  upon  the  boys  who  read  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
thoroughly  healthy  and  invigorating. 

Mr.  Fred  Whishaw  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  Mr. 
Rider  Haggard  and  gives  us  a  South  African  story 
in  "  The  White  Witch  of  the  Matabele "  (Griffith, 
Farran).  He  improves  upon  his  predecessor,  however, 
by  leaving  out  all  pretentiousness  and  fine  language 
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The  White  Witch  is  an  English  boy  who  is  carried 
off  by  Matabele  warriors  when  a  baby  and  grows  up 
a  savage  under  the  name  of  Umkopo.  His  superior 
powers  and  intelligence,  aided  by  the  possession  of  a 
piece  of  a  looking-glass  with  which  he  makes 
lightning,  a  rifle  and  a  revolver,  procure  for  him  the 
reputation  of  a  great  medicine-man  amongst  the  natives, 
and  during  the  Matabele  war  and  the  subsequent  risings 
he  is  of  great  service  to  the  colonists.  He  is  ultimately 
found  by  his  parents  and  brought  back  to  civilisation. 
The  idea  is  an  ingenious  one  and  is  well  worked  out  by 
Mr.  Whishaw,  Umkopo  being  an  o"dd  mixture  of 
childish  vanity  and  real  pluck.  His  adventures  are 
decidedly  thrilling  at  times  and  amusing  at  others. 

"  For  Treasure  Bound,"  by  Harry  Collingwood 
(Griffith),  is  a  capital  sea-story,  novel  in  its  concep- 
tion and  admirably  carried  out.  Take  a  ten-ton  cutter 
built  to  take  the  sea  in  all  weathers  ;  put  on  board  her 
two  expert  seamen,  one  with  a  knowledge  of  navigation, 
the  other  a  hardened  old  salt  whom  even  a  Cape  Horn 
gale  does  not  daunt  ;  send  them  all  the  way  from  Wey- 
mouth to  an  island  in  the  Pacific  in  their  cockleshell  of 
a  boat  to  look  for  buried  treasure,  and  bring  them 
back  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  and  you  have  a 
book  such  as  any  boy  with  a  taste  for  the  sea  will 
love.  Mr.  Collingwood  knows  all  about  the  sailing  of 
a  small  boat,  and  he  takes  us  across  the  Atlantic, 
round  Cape  Horn,  across  the  Pacific  and  home  again 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  without  a  single  in- 
credible moment.  Even  the  encounter  of  the  little 
"  Water  Lily"  with  a  pirate  brig  of  two  hundred  tons 
and  the  discomfiture  of  the  latter,  with  its  subsequent 
complete  destruction,  leave  us  fervent  believers. 

In  "The  Homeward  Voyage"  (S.  P.  C.  K.)  Mr.  Colling- 
wood is  on  different  ground,  but  his  story  is  as  well  con- 
structed and  as  exciting  as  any  one  can  wish.  We  have 
already  seen  somewhere  the  idea  of  a  ship  that  is  cap- 
tured by  thieves  who  have  got  on  board  her  as  passengers. 
But  the  ingenuity  with  which  this  idea  is  worked  out 
by  Mr.  Collingwood  is  all  his  own.  Moreover  his  char- 
acters are  not  mere  puppets,  as  the  dramatis  personce 
of  boys'  books  are  a  little  apt  to  be.  Amos  P.  Smith, 
the  leader  of  the  gang  of  thieves  who  capture  the 
"Fiery  Cross"  with  her  cargo  of  two  million  pounds 
worth  of  gold  is  cleverly  drawn  ;  and  retired  Lieut. 
Fortescue,  R.N.,  who  single  handed  saves  both  ship 
and  gold  from  the  thieves,  is  equally  real  and  credible. 
Mr.  Collingwood's  technical  knowledge  of  seamanship, 
his  power  of  constructing  a  logical  and  coherent  plot, 
and  his  distinct  gift  of  story-telling,  should  win  for  him 
a  reputation  as  a  writer  of  sea-stories  for  children  of 
larger  growth  as  well  as  for  boys. 

"Skeleton  Reef,"  by  Hugh"St.  Leger  (Partridge),  is 
another  story  of  adventure  in  the  Pacific,  but  it  is 
written  on  the  orthodox  and  rather  hackneyed  model. 
Jack  Rollock  runs  away  to  sea  from  school,  and  is 
ingeniously  cast  away  in  the  Pacific  with  another  boy. 
All  their  adventures  are  of  the  boyish  sort :  for  instance, 
the  bully  of  the  school  turns  up  as  supercargo  of  a  ship 
whose  main  business  is  the  kidnapping  of  natives,  and 
of  course  after  nearly  killing  Jack  he  meets  with  his 
deserts  at  the  hands  of  a  British  man-of-war.  There 
are  hairbreadth  escapes  from  being  killed  and  eaten,  a 
Robinson  Crusoe  episode  and  the  like,  and  the  whole 
story  is  well  if  not  brilliantly  told. 

In  all  Dr.  Gordon  Stables'  books  for  boys  we  are  sure 
to  find  a  wholesome  tone,  plenty  of  instruction,  and 
abundance  of  adventure,  but,  if  we  may  say  so,  he 
allows  the  didactic  spirit  to  be  a  little  too  evident  at 
times.  Books  for  boys  maybe  divided  into  two  classes  : 
those  which  are  intended  to  do  the  youngsters  good, 
and  those  which  aim  merely  at  amusing  them.  The 
first  class  has  always  a  tendency  to  become  goody- 
goody,  the  second  often  degenerates  into  the  penny 
dreadful.  The  best  kind  of  all  is  represented  by 
stories  which  do  not  aim  directly  at  instruction,  but 
still  in  the  telling  arouse  in  a  boy's  mind  respect  and 
admiration  for  manliness,  honour,  and  skill.  In  "The 
Naval  Cadet"  (Blackie),  Dr.  Stables  approaches  very 
nearly  to  this  ideal,  but  at  times  the  desire  to  impart 
"useful  information"  is  a  little  too  visible.  The  best 
part  of  the  book  is  the  introduction,  depicting  life  in  the 
Hebrides.  Afterwards  there  is  plenty  of  adventure  on 
board  the  gunboat  "  Rattler  "  and  the  frigate  "  Osprey" 


in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  at  the  end  there  is  a  good 
description  of  the  great  naval  battle  at  Yalu  between 
China  and  Japan.  This  will  give  our  boys,  who  already 
know  enough  of  how  battles  were  fought  on  sea  in  the 
days  of  the  wooden  walls,  some  idea  of  what  future 
naval  warfare  will  be  like. 

But  in  "The  Island  of  Gold"  (Nelson),  Dr.  Stables 
has  abandoned  the  class  of  sea-story  in  which  he  is  most 
at  home.  So  long  as  he  is  dealing  with  life  on 
board  a  man-of-war  he  is  successful  enough,  but  when 
he  sets  out  to  write  a  story  of  treasure-hunting  in  the 
Pacific  he  fails  both  in  invention  and  in  style.  In  "  The 
Island  of  Gold"  as  in  "The  Naval  Cadet,"  the  first 
part,  describing  Ransey  Tansey's  life  as  a  country 
ragamuffin  in  the  Midlands,  is  by  far  the  best.  When 
he  gets  us  into  the  Pacific  amongst  man-eating  savages, 
volcanoes,  and  gold  mines,  he  loses  his  hold  upon  the 
story.  Throughout  he  writes  down  to  his  youthful 
readers  much  too  ostensibly,  and  he  is  far  too  didactic 
and  goody-goody. 

"In  the  Swing  of  the  Sea,"  by  J.  Macdonald  Oxley 
(Nisbet),  is  another  of  the  goody-goody  sort  of  boys' 
books.  Ralph  Newton  starts  off  as  an  apprentice  on 
board  a  whaler,  but  there  is  no  boy  of  our  acquaintance 
who  will  not  be  sorely  disappointed  when  he  turns 
missionary.  The  life  on  board  a  whaling  ship  is  well 
done,  and  has  plenty  of  excitement,  but  the  rest  of  the 
book  is  tame  and  half-hearted.  Ralph  Newton  is  so 
much  of  a  prig  and  preaches  so  pertinaciously  that 
instead  of  being  delighted  at  his  hairbreadth  escapes 
we  rather  regret  that  he  does  not  achieve  martyrdom 
early  in  the  book. 

Mr.  Frank  Cowper  is  well  known  as  a  writer  of 
yachting  books,  and  in  "Jack-All-Alone  :  His  Cruises" 
(Upcott  Gill)  he  gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  soli- 
tary voyages  in  a  small  yacht ;  interesting,  that  is  to 
say,  to  any  one,  boy  or  grown-up,  who  cares  for  sailing. 
Those  who  do  not  know  the  difference  between  the  fore- 
sail and  the  foresheet  will  doubtless  find  the  book  a 
little  dull. 

FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

THE  Zone  of  Fire"  (Pearson),  by  Headon  Hill, 
will  delight  the  bloodthirsty  schoolboy  of  any 
age.  It  has  a  plot  of  desperate  ingenuity  and  some 
dozen  startling  denouements.  For  the  exigences  of 
the  story,  an  ex-detective  has  to  be  enlisted  into  the 
ranks  and  drafted  to  fight  Dervishes  and  "shadow" 
the  villains,  of  whom  there  is  a  pleasing  variety.  Every- 
thing ends  in  the  most  satisfactory  and  neatly  rounded 
manner,  doing  credit  alike  to  the  author's  head  and 
heart. 

"Wee  Doggie"  (Nelson),  by  Elizabeth  Traice,  is 
what  it  sounds,  the  story  of  a  dog,  very  prettily  and 
brightly  written  for  real  children. 

"Bushy"  (Chapman),  by  Cynthia  Westover,  is  de- 
scribed as  "  the  adventures  of  a  girl,"  by  the  author,  who 
goes  on  to  state  that  "the  whole  picture  is  a  truthful 
one."  If  this  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  any  little  girl 
has  literally  performed  the  feats  attributed  to  Bushy, 
then  a  heroine  exists  before  whom  V.C.'s  should  hang 
their  heads  and  Stanhope  medallists  be  silent.  Probably 
the  general  fidelity  of  the  type  is  all  that  is  vouched  for. 
Little  girls  will  read  with  bated  breath  how  Bushy  put 
out  a  burning  lantern  in  a  mine,  protected  a  man 
threatened  with  lynching,  saved  a  party  of  miners  from 
a  snow-slide,  pulled  her  father  out  of  a  flood,  caught  a 
rattle-snake  by  the  throat  and  afterwards  sliced  off  the 
finger-tip  that  it  poisoned,  killed  a  buffalo,  shot  Indians, 
lariated  ruffians,  wrestled  successfully  with  grown  lads, 
and  in  general  set  herself  to  enrapture  the  schoolroom 
and  make  it  gasp.  It  is  charmingly  written,  though  the 
English  is  occasionally  erratic,  as  "he  quit  wriggling 
about,"  "the  baby  that  was  most  dead,"  and  "leaning 
way  over  "  will  suffice  to  show. 

"Martin  Luther"  (The  Sunday  School  Union),  by 
E.  Velvin,  gives  a  short  history  of  Luther's  life  and 
doctrines,  told  simply  and  well. 

"  Nell's  School  Days"  (Blackie),  by  H.  G.  Gethen,  is 
a  pleasant,  ordinary  book  for  girls,  with  a  handsome 
outside  and  charming  illustrations  by  Mr.  John 
Bacon. 

"Two  Old  Ladies,  Two  Foolish  Fairies  and  a  Tom 
Cat"  (Cassell),  by  Maggie  Browne,  treats  of  the  career 
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of  Puss-in-Boots  after  the  marriage  of  the  Marquis  of 
Carabas,  a  career  which  has  too  long  been  left  a  mystery. 
There  are  delightful  pictures. 

"Angelica's  Troubles"  (Sunday  School  Union),  by 
L.  E.  Tiddeman  and  "  Miss  Merivale's  Mistake " 
(Sunday  School  Union),  by  Mrs.  Henry  Clarke,  are  two 
nice  little  books  with  sound  morals,  not  too  obtrusive. 
It  is  a  distinct  joy  when  Mrs.  Clarke's  snobbish  Miss 
Smythe  turns  out  to  be  the  grocer's  granddaughter, 
and  gets  sadly  snubbed. 

The  same  touch  that  gives  their  unique  character  to 
Miss  Fiona  MacLeod's  "grown-up"  books,  has  filled 
"The  Daughter  of  Peterkin"  (Westminster:  Constable. 
1897),  a  book  for  children,  with  delicate,  mournful  charm 
and  Celtic  poetry,  intensely  sad  and  musical.  Beautiful 
though  the  style  may  be,  and  it  tempts  one  to  make  an 
extract  from  almost  every  page,  we  do  not  recommend 
the  book  as  one  to  be  bought  by  parents  and  given  to 
children.  If  the  parents  wish  to  be  mesmerised  by 
breathing  the  extraordinarily  passionate  atmosphere 
revelled  in  by  Miss  MacLeod,  let  them  read  the  legends 
themselves  and  keep  them  for  their  undeniable  poetic 
beauty.  But  we  should  prefer  for  the  nation's  children 
that  they  should  be  steeped  to  the  lips  in  the  crude 
goriness  of  a  hundred  Jack-the-Giant-killers  rather  than 
that  they  should  be  able  to  enter  into  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  these  fervid,  melancholy  lovers.  To  be 
healthy  is  to  be  Philistine,  we  have  agreed  :  but  which 
of  us  but  tries  his  best  that  the  child  shall  be  Philistine 
and  remain  so  ?  Rather  a  thousand  times  the  inartistic 
wolf  that  gobbled  Red  Riding-Hood  up  than  "the  she- 
wolf  whining  in  the  dusk  of  the  sorrows  that  flit  through 
the  woods."  Rather 

"  Hey-diddle-diddle 
The  cat  and  the  fiddle," 

than 

"  For  here  where  all  the  dreams  of  men  are  whirled." 
One  cannot  treat  a  child's  book  solely  from  the  literary 
point  of  view. 

"Olga,"  by  Vin.  Vincent  (Griffith,  Farran),  treats  of 
the  familiar  subject  of  a  misunderstood  parent  whose 
reserve  has  hidden  his  fatherly  affection  till  his  children 
cannot  realise  that  there  is  any  of  it  to  hide.  It  is  a 
pretty  and  rather  pathetic  little  tale,  well  told,  except 
for  occasional  grammatical  faults.  The  little  Viscount's 
conversion  is  perhaps  a  trifle  too  complete  ;  but  children 
like  these  things  done  thoroughly. 

"  Ida  from  India"  (Griffith,  Farran),  by  Mrs.  Herbert 
Martin,  was  certainly  a  startling  visitor  for  any  quiet 
country  home.  She  gets  into  every  imaginable  scrape 
and  danger  and  only  tones  down  (after  a  severe  illness) 
under  the  influence  of  a  very  delightful  family  of  merry, 
but  less  uncivilised  young  people  who  take  her  in  hand. 
Silvia,  the  eldest  of  this  family,  is  natural  and  prettily 
drawn.    It  is  a  pleasant  book. 

"The  Luck  of  the  Eardleys "  (Blackie),  by  Sheila 
Braine,  turns  on  the  strikingly  improbable  finding 
of  a  diamond  necklace  which  has  lain  hidden  "  since 
Charles  I.  was  King."  It  is  not  a  regular,  rollicking 
child's  book  like  the  author's  "To  tell  the  King  the 
Sky  is  falling,"  but  is  bright  and  readable  in  its  way. 
There  are  good  illustrations. 

"A  Daughter  of  Erin"  (Blackie),  by  Violet  Finny, 
is  rather  a  young  girl's  novel  than  a  book  for  children. 
The  heroine  is  a  pretty  Irish  girl  whose  home  descends 
by  law,  at  her  father's  death,  to  the  hated  usurper- 
cousin  whom  she,  of  course,  falls  in  love  with  and 
marries.    It  is  harmless  and  a  little  commonplace. 

"  Canterbury's  Waxworks  "  (The  Sunday  School 
Union),  by  Amy  Miller,  is  a  quaint  little  tale  of  some 
wonderful  waxworks  with  a  small  girl  for  exhibitor  and 
a  small  boy  assistant  who  grows  up  and  marries  her. 

"  Little  Queen  Esther"  (The  Sunday  School  Union), 
by  the  author  of  "  Queen  of  a  Day  "  is  very  cheap  and 
harmless  stuff,  hardly  worth  the  dignity  of  "  boards." 

"  Our  Girls'  Book  of  Plays,"  (Gardner,  Darton), 
by  M.  Cooper,  will  be  found  very  useful  in  the 
school-room.  The  plays  are  bright,  simple,  and  short, 
and  carefully  planned  so  as  not  to  be  over-exacting  in 
the  way  of  scenery  and  costume  and  to  require  few 
characters. 

"  The  King's  Daughter  "  (The  Sunday  School  Union), 
by  "  Pansy  "  takes  the  "  Temperance  "  line  very  hotly, 
but  is  an  entertaining  little  tale  enough.    The  heroine 


lectures  everybody,  but  has  a  sense  of  humour  which 
saves  the  book. 

"English  Ann"  (Gardner,  Darton),  is  charming. 
Ann  is  a  pretty  schoolgirl,  brimful  of  thoroughly  British 
prejudice  and  condemned  to  associate  with  Germans. 
The  way  "the  Fatherland  "  wins  her  heart  is  prettily 
told,  the  finishing  touch  is  very  effective.  Ann  is  dis- 
covered to  be  of  purely  German  parentage,  after  all ! 

"Jenny"  (Gardner,  Darton),  by  Mrs.  Edward  Cart- 
wright  has  a  family  of  delightfully  naughty  children  in 
it  who  speedily  contaminate  the  meek  Jenny.  Little 
girls  of  ten  or  so  will  gloat  over  the  "scrapes"  that 
ensue. 

Yet  another  Andersen  !  This  time  an  imposing  one, 
with  an  anonymous  memoir  of  the  author.  Messrs. 
Bliss  &  Sands  publish  it,  and  there  are  sixteen  clever 
illustrations  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Robinson.  A  prefatory  note 
states  that  "the  edition  is  a  verbatim  reprint  of  the 
1846  edition,  and  of  the  remaining  thirty-one  tales  of 
the  second  edition  of  1852."  The  print  is  not  very 
good  ;  but  with  Hans  Andersen,  the  difficulty  is  to  get 
him  into  one  book  that  shall  have  clear  print  and  yet 
not  spread  to  too  cumbrous  a  thickness  for  little  wrists. 
We  should  like  to  see  the  tales  split  up  into  two  light 
volumes,  which  we  believe  has  not  been  tried  as  yet. 

"  A  Book  of  Verses  for  Children,"  compiled  by  Edward 
Verrall  Lucas  (Grant  Richards),  and  "The  Flamp,  and 
other  Stories,"  which  comes  from  the  same  author  and 
publisher,  may  be  acknowledged  to  be  among  the  very 
best  children's  books  of  the  year.  The  collection  of 
verse  is  admirable.  It  is  quite  a  loss  to  have  spent  one's 
own  childhood  without  the  delicious  naivete"  of  Elizabeth 
Turner  and  her  tragic  anecdotes.  "The  Friends  of 
Little  Mary  Green "  should  be  a  classic.  Besides  the 
more  or  less  comic  element,  which  perhaps  preponder- 
ates, Mr.  Lucas  tries  his  audience  with  the  real  thing. 
Browning,  Coleridge,  Scott,  and  Longfellow  are  drawn 
upon,  but  there  is  not  a  verse  in  the  whole  collection 
over  the  heads  of  children.  The  book  is  very  handsome 
and  dainty,  with  few  but  charming  illustrations.  Mr. 
Lucas's  book  of  stories  is  the  first  of  a  quaint  little 
series  which  calls  itself  "  Dumpy  Books  for  Children." 
The  future  contributors  will  have  a  high  level  to  live  up 
to.  The  first  story  is  far  the  best  of  the  three  that 
make  the  volume.  "The  Flamp"  should  be  a  popular 
beast. 

"Those  Dreadful  Twins"  (T.  Fisher  Unwin),  by 
Themselves,  purports  to  be  the  adventures  of  two  jolly 
youngsters  with  a  taste  for  sea-going  and  mischief,  told 
in  their  own  words.  Whoever  may  be  responsible  for 
it,  boys  will  delight  in  the  book. 

"Stories  for  Children"  (Gardner,  Darton),  by  Mrs. 
Molesworth,  takes  clause  by  clause  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  illustrates  each  one  with  a  very  readable 
little  story.  Her  pleasant  style  is  familiar  to  all 
English-speaking  children.  The  book  has  splendid 
print  and  illustrations  by  no  less  than  four  artists. 

"Bob  and  His  Rabbits"  (The  Sunday  School  Union), 
by  Emma  Leslie,  has  for  sub-title  "A  False  Start  in 
Life,"  so  that  the  title-page  fully  describes  it. 

"The  Bear's  Kingdom"  (The  Sunday  School  Union), 
by  Eva  Rogers,  is  a  fairy  tale  with  pictures  so  full  of 
wonders  and  horrors  that  no  little  child  could  resist 
them.    The  tale  is  clever,  too. 

"Adventures  in  Toyland"  (Blackie),  by  Edith  Hall, 
is  a  sumptuous,  expensive-looking  book,  with  ad- 
mirable illustrations.  The  ground  it  covers  has  been 
often  covered  before,  but  the  toys'  adventures  make 
amusing  reading. 

"Just  Forty  Winks"  (Blackie),  by  Hamish  Hendry, 
has  plenty  of  fun  in  it,  and  is  very  attractively  got  up 
and  illustrated.  The  artist,  Miss  Gertrude  Bradley, 
should  go  far  :  her  work  is  capital  and  full  of  humour. 

"Micky  Magee's  Menagerie"  (Cassell),  by  S.  Hamer, 
swarms  with  weird  beasts  and  appropriate  verses. 

"The  Story  of  a  Red  Deer"  (Macmillan),  by  the 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fortesque,  is  pretty  and  imaginative,  with 
plenty  of  natural  history  wrapped  up  in  a  lively  tale. 

"  Candlewicks"  (Elliot  Stock),  by  Caroline  Tilbury-, 
describes  itself  as  "a  year  of  thoughts  and  fancies. 
For  each  of  the  365  days  there  is  a  dainty  motto  or 
verse,  or  even  set  of  verses,  not  shorn  from  some 
familiar  author  with  callous  mutilation  of  the  context, 
but  original  to  the  author  and  well  thought  out.  Some- 
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times  the  modest  verses  have  more  than  a  touch  of  real 
1  poetry,  as  in  "Stillness  is  in  the  woods,  the  winds  are 
still,"  and  sometimes  they  show  no  little  humour.  It 
makes  a  pretty  gift-book,  with  its  "spluttered"  ferns 
that  take  one  back  to  the  years  of  one's  childhood. 

Volume  III.  of  "Walter  Crane's  Picture  Books" 
(Lane)  need  hardly  be  described  as  artistic  in  a  high 
degree.  It  is  a  re-issue,  and  deals  with  Cinderella's 
history  in  picture  and  verse. 

Messrs.  Jarrold's  "Painting  Books  for  the  Little 
Busybody"  will  be  appreciated  while  children  continue 
to  love  dabbling  with  water  and  paint.  This  is  pre- 
dicting a  long  future  for  them. 

CHRISTMAS  MAGAZINES. 

THE  Quiver  "  for  this  year  has  a  good  frontispiece  and 
the  usual  number  of  very  fair  illustrations  between 
its  sober  brown  covers.  There  is  an  extra  shade  of 
loyalty  pervading  its  contents,  in  honour  of  the  Jubilee, 
and  Sir  Lewis  Morris  bursts  into  enthusiastic  verse,  in 
which  he  describes  Her  Majesty  as  being  "dim  with 
tears."  "  Poverty  in  Gloves"  is  an  interesting  series  of 
articles,  in  which  Mrs.  (or  Miss)  Sparrow  gives  details  of 
her  experience  among  the  pathetically  "  genteel  "  poor, 
borne  down  to  starvation  with  their  "better  days" 
clinging  to  them.  "  Her  Bit  of  Money,"  by  Jane  Barlow, 
and  "  The  Old  Lovers,"  by  Katherine  Tynan,  are  worthy 
of  notice. 

The  "Leisure  Hour"  gives  a  very  creditable  frontis- 
piece with  every  monthly  number,  which  adds  greatly  to 
the  effect  of  the  bound  volume.  The  contents  are 
nothing  if  not  instructive.  We  have  quite  a  liberal 
education  in  Science  smatterings,  and  under  the  heading 
of  "  Continental  Notes"  we  may  learn  how  the  Lapps 
are  a  vanishing  people  and  what  meerschaum  pipes  are 
made  of.  There  are  long  stories  and  short  stories  for 
the  frivolous.  In  fact,  as  the  index  will  show  at  a 
glance,  there  is  more  than  a  little  of  nearly  everything. 
This  same  index  reminds  us  of  the  A. B.C.  railway-guide  : 
nothing  could  be  easier  to  understand— if  only  it  were 
always  right  ! 

The  "Sunday  at  Home"  is  big  and  scarlet  and  comely, 
with  many  effective  coloured  illustrations.  Miss  Everett- 
Green  contributes  a  readable  serial.  Sir  Edward  Maunde 
Thompson  has  an  interesting  article  on  "The  Egyptian 
Book  of  the  Dead."  Mr.  Newland's  East-end  sketches 
are  worth  reading.  For  the  rest,  the  definitely  religious 
element  of  course  predominates,  represented  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Barrett,  D.D.,  and  many  others. 

The  "Century  Magazine"  looks  excessively  demure 
in  its  dark  green  suit,  with  no  colour  either  inside  or 
out,  but  the  generally  instructive  nature  of  it  is  happily 
tempered  with  some  excellently  funny  short  stories, 
among  which  we  were  particularly  amused  by  "The 
Flirting  of  Mr.  Nickins,"  by  Lucy  S.  Furman,  and 
"  How  Sarah  paid  for  Peace,"  by  Margaret  Sutton 
Briscoe.  There  is  an  unusually  large  amount  of  verse, 
most  of  it  up  to  a  fairly  high  level. 

We  have  before  us  two  annual  volumes  of  "  Sunday  " 
which  are  duplicates  except  where  the  quality  of  the 
binding,  &c,  is  concerned,  one  volume  shrinking  behind 
a  cheap  cover  and  giltless  edges,  the  other  blazing  in 
magnificence.  It  is  a  bright  little  paper  and  popular 
with  children,  for  whom  the  days  of  the  unimpeachably 
dull  "  Sunday  book"  are  nearly  over. 

"The  Girls'  Own  Annual"  is  well  up  to  its  usual 
mark,  with  contributions  by  Mrs.  Walford,  Sarah 
Doudney  and  others,  many  of  whose  portraits  beam 
from  the  inside  of  the  cover.  "  Margaret  Bateson  "  has 
some  distinctly  edifying  papers  on  the  burning  question 
of  "  how  girls  may  earn  a  pound  a  week,"  and  there  is 
much  that  is  practical  as  well  as  pleasant  from  the  pens 
of  the  other  contributors,  who  are  mainly  women,  as  one 
would  naturally  expect. 

"St.  Nicholas"  is  always  charming,  and  this  year 
more  so  than  ever.  The  pictures  are  delightful  and  the 
stories  full  of  fun.  "  Leading  Strings  "  does  its  best  for 
the  quite  little  folk  who  will  not  be  over-critical  of  the 
full-page  illustrations  and  will  appreciate  the  "animal 
stories,"  written  in  easy  language  for  them  to  spell  out 
for  themselves. 

"The  Home  Blessing,"  "  Dawn  of  Day,"  and  "The 
Silver  Link "  are  cheaply  got-up  volumes  with  some 


fairly  good  stories  of  the  inflexibly  moral,  non-humorous 
order. 

Between  the  "Boys'  Own  Annual  "  and  "Chums" 
yearly  volume  there  is  not  very  much  to  choose,  though 
if  a  choice  has  to  be  made  we  think  the  "  B.  O.  P.," 
as  its  friends  love  to  call  it,  must  have  the  preference. 
It  maintains  the  reputation  for  excellence  which  it  has 
enjoyed  for  nearly  twenty  years.  It  is  ever  the  same, 
yet  ever  fresh,  and  to  the  boy  of  the  present  must  be  as 
full  of  delight  as  it  was  to  the  boy  who  eagerly  put  his 
penny  down  for  it  in  the  late  seventies.  Such  veterans  as 
Mr.  G.  A.  Henty,  Mr.  Ascott  R.  Hope,  and  Mr.  David 
Ker  contribute  excellent  serials.  There  are  innumerable 
short  stories  and  essays  of  an  entertaining  or  practical 
character,  and  some  capital  coloured  plates.  In  regard 
to  the  quality  of  its  coloured  plates,  the  "  B.  O.  P."  is 
rather  ahead  of  "  Chums."  On  the  side  of  fiction 
the  latter  easily  holds  its  own.  Mr.  George  Manville 
Fenn,  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Daniells,  Mr.  H.  Barrow-North, 
Mr.  S.  Walkey,  Mr.  J.  K.  Leys,  and  other  contributors 
are  never  at  a  loss  for  rousing  situations.  A  noteworthy 
series  of  papers  to  which  "Chums  "  gives  prominence 
deals  with  the  Fire  Brigade,  and  tells  some  of  the 
stories  of  heroism  and  daring  which  are  associated  with  the 
body  of  gallant  fellows  controlled  by  Commander  Wells. 
The  element  of  fun  runs  strongly  through  "Chums'" 
pages.  In  "  Young  England,"  though  published  by  the 
Sunday  School  Union,  there  is  little  of  the  goody-goody. 
On  the  contrary,  its  pages  are  marked  by  considerable 
vigour.  Two  serials  by  Mr.  David  Ker  and  Mr.  K.  M. 
Eady  are  as  full  of  go  as  the  most  insatiable  of  arm- 
chair adventurers  could  desire.  A  series  of  articles  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Temple  describes  "  Our  Great  Living 
Generals."  As  a  volume  "  Young  England"  enjoys  an 
advantage  over  both  "  Chums  "  and  the  "  Boys'  Own  " 
in  the  matter  of  size.    It  is  much  more  easily  handled. 

RECENT  FICTION. 

"The  Captive  of  Pekin  ;  or,  A  Swallow's  Wing."  By 
Charles  Hannan.    London  :  Jarrold.  1897. 

THE  only  incident  worth  mentioning  in  this  story  is 
the  finding,  in  Brussels,  by  the  supposed  narrator, 
of  a  swallow  with  a  message  under  its  wing  from 
a  captive  in  Pekin.  The  narrator  set  out  and  of 
course  eventually  rescues  the  captive  after  the  very 
adventures  which  the  least  imaginative  among  us  would 
foresee.  There  is  not  much  to  condemn  in  the  book. 
It  is  couched  in  passable  English,  and,  for  those  who 
like  the  sort  of  thing,  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  which 
such  people  like.  But  it  is  a  wholly  unnecessary 
narrative,  and  deplorably  commonplace.  As  it  con- 
cerns China,  we  are  naturally  treated  to  elaborate 
details  of  torture,  and  much  ink  is  expended  in  pre- 
paring us  for  something  peculiarly  horrible.  But  we 
are  convinced  that  the  most  childlike  and  bland  of 
Chinamen  would  be  filled  with  contempt  for  the  tame- 
ness  of  the  punishments  devised  by  Mr.  Hannan.  Mr. 
Savage  Landor  or  the  late  M.  Stambulov  should  have 
been  invited  to  collaborate.  Drops  of  molten  lead  on  a 
bald  head  are  no  doubt  painful,  but  we  cannot  recon- 
cile them  with  our  notion  of  Chinese  ingenuity,  and 
even  the  "  torture  of  the  white  bird,"  which  Mr. 
Hannan  parades  as  his  masterpiece,  fails  to  give  us 
cold  shivers  in  the  small  hours.  And  when  he  is  san- 
guine enough  to  expect  that  details  of  the  tiresome 
old-fashioned  bastinado  will  move  us  to  horror,  we 
feel  bound  to  take  him  seriously  to  task.  Mr.  Hannan 
is  certainly  not  an  observant  person,  for  he  labours 
under  the  delusion  that  bald  men  can  never  grow 
beards,  and  his  typical  Englishmen  are  quite  as  un- 
satisfactory as  his  typical  Chinese.  His  code  of  ethics 
also  leaves  to  be  desired,  for  he  is  loudly  indignant 
that  so  natural  an  action  as  the  strangling  of  a  Chinese 
priest  in  his  own  temple  should  have  provoked  reprisals. 
And  there  are  many  evidences  of  carelessness,  which 
prove  that  the  book  was  never  meant  to  be  regarded  as 
a  serious  literary  effort.  For  instance,  most  of  the 
tortures  are  imposed  because  the  captive's  real  name 
cannot  be  extorted  from  him,  but  the  author  of  the 
book  forgets  that  the  author  of  the  tortures  had  long 
previously  intercepted  a  swallow  bearing  a  message 
with  the  captive's  signature  attached.  Were  the  book 
a  pioneer  of  its  kind,  we  might   recommend  it  for 
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railway  reading,  but  in  the  presence  of  so  many  su- 
perior rivals  we  can  only  warn  its  readers  against  the 
possibility  of  disappointment. 

"The  Temple  of  Folly:  chapters  from  the  book  of 
Mr.  Fairfax,  the  Franciscan,  truthfully,  and  for  the 
first  time,  setting  forth  his  entire  relations  with  that 
curious,  evil  brotherhood."  Edited  by  Paul  Cres- 
wick.    London  :  Unwin.  1897. 

The  style  and  local  colour  are  excellent  and  the 
interest  is  well  sustained,  but  the  subject  is  ill-chosen 
and  we  hope  for  larger  satisfaction  from  further  work 
by  the  same  pen.  The  "Temple  of  Folly"  is  the 
Abbey  of  Medmenham,  the  headquarters  of  the  Hell 
Fire  Club,  and  the  author  evidently  counts  much  upon 
the  curiosity  of  prurient  minds.  This  curiosity,  how- 
ever, he  is  careful  not  to  satisfy,  and  there  is  nothing 
on  any  page  which  could  arouse  a  blush.  His  success, 
therefore,  as  an  entertaining  and  at  the  same  time 
a  delicate  artist  prompts  us  to  sigh  that  he  did  not 
eschew  a  topic  which  he  had  not  the  courage  to 
justify.  Perhaps  the  most  charming  part  of  the 
book  is  that  which  precedes  our  introduction  to  the 
Temple  of  Folly.  We  find  a  piquant  tomboy  girl, 
a  highwayman's  daughter,  who  disguises  herself  as 
her  own  brother  and  combines  admirable  pluck  with 
fascinatingly  feminine  qualities.  We  should  be  im- 
patient with  the  hero  for  not  preferring  her  to  a  com- 
paratively commonplace  young  lady,  were  he  not  so 
fresh  and  captivating  a  character  throughout.  The 
book  is  healthily  breezy  and  evinces  a  spirit  of  good- 
hearted  chivalry,  though  the  denunciations  of  cock- 
fighting  may  be  deemed  mawkish  by  many.  It  is  also 
a  pity  that  closer  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the 
rudiments  of  grammar.  "To  tone  down  w  men,"  for 
instance,  reads  strangely,  when  it  comes  direct  from  the 
narrator,  who  is  not  presumed  to  be  illiterate. 

"  In  the  Days  of  Good  Queen  Bess:  the  Narrative  of 
Sir  Adrian  Trafford,  Knight,  of  Trafford  Place,  in 
the  County  of  Suffolk."  Edited  by  Robert  Haynes 
Cave.    London  :  Burns.  1897. 

This  is  a  slight  historical  novel,  which  does  not  stray 
far  from  the  beaten  track.  Without  attaining  to  great 
merit,  it  contrives  to  interest  an  easily  satisfied  reader 
and  to  charm  others  by  its  high  tone  and  cultured  style. 
From  the  author's  point  of  view,  it  should,  however, 
perhaps,  have  been  styled  "  Black  Bess  "  rather  than 
"  Good  Queen  Bess."  He  admits  in  his  introduction 
that  the  Reformation  was  an  uprising  against  authority, 
and  that  Elizabeth  racked  and  disembowelled  Catholics, 
and,  intentionally  or  not,  he  depicts  the  Queen  in  an 
unattractive  light.  On  his  last  page  he  seeks  to  set 
forth  the  usual  apologies  for  her,  but  succeeds  only  in 
damning  with  faint  praise.  Indeed,  we  are  by  no  means 
sure  that  the  title  is  not  more  or  less  ironical,  but,  if  so, 
Mr.  Cave  must  be  congratulated  upon  his  skilful  diplo- 
macy, for  there  is  nothing  in  his  story  calculated  to 
irritate  even  an  avowed  Protestant. 

"  A  Girl's  Awakening."    By  J.  H.  Crawford.    London  : 
Macqueen.  1897. 

Much  of  Mr.  Crawford's  writing  is  pleasing,  and 
recalls  how  "  'twas  brillig  and  the  slithy  toves  did  gyre 
and  gimble  in  the  wabe  ;"  but  what  is  "a  feathered 
conscience,"  and  why  had  the  postman  gooseberry 
eyes  ?  We  are  glad  to  note  that  Mr.  Crawford  is 
acquainted  with  quite  a  number  of  real  trees,  besides 
the  "bour"  tree.  He  almost  makes  up  for  his  paucity 
of  characters  and  his  lack  of  imagination  by  his  careful 
catalogue  of  elms  and  oaks  and  firs,  and  the  minutest 
details  of  their  behaviour  under  all  possible  circum- 
stances. 

"  Major  Carlile."    By  Hattie  Foil.    London  :  Digby, 
Long.  1897. 

A  certain  crudeness  of  treatment  here  bewrays  the 
beginner,  and  the  plot  is  laughably  trite.  Yet  are  we 
not  wholly  disconcerted.  The  Major  is  a  gentleman, 
the  descriptions  of  fishing  are  by  no  means  bad,  and 
we  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  author  found  favour 
some  day  with  a  public  which  has  grown  over-tolerant 
of  triviality. 
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TO  BE  COMPLETED  IN  TWO  VOLUMES. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  SPORT. 


Edited 


by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  Hedlev  Peek,  and  F.  G.  Aflalo. 
Vol.  t.    Imperial  8vo.  £1  $s-  [Noiv  Ready. 

With  20  Photogravure  Plates,  and  Hundreds  of  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 

SER  GIOVANNI. 

THE  PECORONE.    Translated  by  W.  G.  Waters. 

With  Illustrations  by  E.  R.  Hughes.    Imperial  8vo.  £2  2s.  net. 

*»*  Also  no  Copies  on  Japanese  vellum,  £4  4$.  net.  [Out  of print. 

G.  W.  CABLE. 

OLD  CREOLE  DAYS.    With  Photogravure  Illustra- 

tions  by  Albert  Herter.    Small  4to.  £1  is.  net. 

DRAWINGS.     By  Frederic  Remington.  Spirited 

Sketches  of  Life  in  the  Far  West.    Oblong  folio  £1  is.  net. 

"  He  is  the  Mayne  Reid  of  illustration,  and  has  studied  contemporary  American 

History  on  the  fringes  of  civilisation  In  his  own  line  he  has  no  rival." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  ANGLER'S  LIBRARY.    Edited  by  the  Right 

Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and  F.  G.  Aflalo.  Illustrated. 
Vol.  I.  COARSE  FISH.  By  C.  H.  Wheeley.  5s.  {Ready. 
Vol.  II.  SEA  FISH.  By  F.  G.  Aflalo.  5*.  [Ready. 
Vol.  III.  PIKE  AND  PERCH.  By  Alfred  Jardine.  5s.  [In  a/en  days. 
Vol.  IV.  SALMON  AND  SEA  TROUT.  By  Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P.  [In  the  press. 

"  The  binding,  type,  and  general  get-up  and  illustrations  are  of  high  merit.  The 
drawings  of  fish  are  exceedingly  well  done,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  Mr.  Stannard 
has  most  happily  caught  the  character  of  the  species." — Field. 

%*  Other  Volumes  of  the  Series  will  be  announced  later. 

FOOTBALL.     By  A.  Budd  and  C.  B.  Fry.  With 

Contributions  by  B.  F.  Robinson  and  T.  A.  Cook.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo. 
paper  cover,  6d. ;  cloth,  is. 

GOLF.     By  G.  Garden  Smith  and  Mrs.  Mackean. 

Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  paper  covers,  6d.  ;  cloth,  is. 


BLACKIE  &  SON'S 
New  Illustrated  Story  Books. 

By  G.  A.  HENTY. 

WITH  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT :  a  Tale 

of  the  Seven  Years'  War.    With  14  Page  Illustrations  by  Wal  Paget,  and  Maps. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 
"A  vivid,  picturesque,  and  moving  story."— Daily  Telegraph. 

WITH  MOORE  AT  CORUNNA.    With  12 

Page  Illustrations  by  Wal  Paget.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6j. 
11  This  is  a  very  spirited  story,  well  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  best  of 
Mr.  Henty's  Work." — Spectator. 

A  MARCH  ON  LONDON  :  being  a  Story  of 

Wat  Tyler's  Insurrection.  With  8  Page  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Margetson. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  55. 

"The  exciting  episodes  of  a  picturesque  period  lose  nothing  in  the  narration, 
and  are  full  of  interest." — World. 


HANDLEY  CROSS.    By  Robert  Surtees.  With 

John  Leech's  Illustrations.    Small  8vo.  2  vols.  2s. 

'  It  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  the  new  edition  will  find  warm  appreciation." 

Sportsman. 

HUMAN    ODDS   AND    ENDS:   Stories  and 

Sketches.    By  George  Gissing.    Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

Contents  :  Comrades  in  Arms — The  Justice  and  the  Vagabond— The  Firebrand 
— An  Inspiration — The  Poet's  Portmanteau— The  Day  of  Silence — In  Honour  Bound 
— The  Prize  Lodger — Our  Mr.  Jupp — The  Medicine  Man — Raw  Material — Two 
Collectors — An  Old  Maid's  Triumph — The  Invincible  Curate — The  Tout  of  Yarmouth 
Bridge — A  Well-meaning  Man — A  Song  of  Sixpence — A  Profitable  Weakness — The 
Beggar's  Nurse — Transplanted — A  Parent's  Feelings — Lord  Dunfield — The  Little 
Woman  from  Lancashire — In  No-Man's  Land — At  High  Pressure — A  Conversion — 
A  Free  Woman — A  Son  of  the  Soil — Out  of  the  Fashion. 

"  May  be  taken  as  thoroughly  representative  of  him  at  his  best." 

St.  /ames's  Gazette 

AMONG  THORNS.     By  Noel  Ainslie,  Author  of 

"  An  Erring  Pilgrimage."    Crown  8vo.  price  6s.  [Ready. 

WOLFVILLE.    By  Alfred  Henry  Lewis  ("Dan 

Quinn  ").    Illustrated  by  Frederic  Remington.    Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 
"  Full  of  that  rare  quality — humour." — Daily  Graphic. 
"  Has  an  air  of  absolute  reality." — Manchester  Guardian. 

CERTAIN  PERSONAL  MATTERS.    By  H.  G. 

Wells.    Crown  8vo.  price  3$.  6d. 

Contents  : — Thoughts  on  Cheapness  and  my  Aunt  Charlotte — The  Troubles  of 
Life — On  the  Choice  of  a  Wife — The  House  of  Di  Sorno — In  a  Literary  Household— 
Of  Conversation — On  Schooling  and  Some  Phases  of  Mr.  Sandsome — The  Poet  and 
the  Emporium — The  Language  of  Flowers — The  Literary  Regimen — House  Hunting 
as  an  Outdoor  Amusement — Of  Blades  and  Bladery — Of  Cleverness — The  Pose  Novel 
— The  Veteran  Cricketer — Concerning  a  Certain  Lady — The  Shopman — The  Book  of 
Curses — Dunstan's  Dear  Lady — Euphemia's  New  Entertainment — -For  Freedom  of 
Spelling — Incidental  thoughts  on  a  Bald  Head — Of  a  Book  Unwritten — The  Extinction 
of  Man — The  Writing  of  Essays — The  Parkes  Museum — Bleak  March  in  Epping 
Forest — The  Theory  of  Quotation — On  the  Art  of  Staying  at  the  Seaside — Concerning 
Chess — The  Coal  Scuttle — Bagarrow — Book  of  Essays  Dedicatory — Through  a  Micro- 
scope—Pleasure of  Quarrelling— Amateur  Nature  Lover — From  an  Observatory  •  The 
Mode  in  Monuments — How  1  Died. 

"A  charming  volume  of  essays,  full  of  witty  conceits,  and  bright  with  Mr.  Wells' 
genial  philosophy  and  easy  style." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

NEMA,   and  other  Stories.     By  Hedley  Peek, 

Author  of  "The  Chariot  of  the  Flesh."  Illustrated  by  C.  E.  Brock.  Third 
Edition.    8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE   SILVER   FOX:   A  Hunting  Story.  By 

Martin  Ross  and  E.  (E.  Somervjlle.    Crown  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

OUR  FAVOURITE  SONGBIRDS.    By  Charles 

Dixon.    Illustrated  by  Henry  Stannard.    Demy  8vo.  price  js.  6d. 
NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  MUSES'  LIBRARY. 

THE  POETRY  of  S.  T.  COLERIDGE.  Edited 

by  Richard  Garnett,  C.B.,  LL.D.    i2mo.  price  5$.  net. 

A  MEDIAEVAL  GARLAND.     A  Translation,  by 

May  Tomlinson,  of  Mdme.  James  Darmester's(Mary  Robinson's)  "  Marguerites 
du  Temps  Passe."    Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Ready. 

THE  STANDARD  BOOK  ON  ALL  CARD  GAMES. 

FOSTERS  COMPLETE  HOYLE.    An  Encyclo- 

paedia  of  Indoor  Games.    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  625  pp.,  7s.  6d. 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

SHIPS  THAT  PASS  IN  THE    NIGHT.  By 

Beatrice  Harraden.    Seventeenth  Edition.    Crown  6vo.  3$.  6d. 

MANY   CARGOES.     By  W.  W.  Jacobs.  Tenth 

Edition.    Crown  8vo.  3*  6d. 


By  A.  J.  CHURCH. 

LORDS  OF  THE  WORLD  : 

a  Tale  of  the  Fall  of  Carthage  and 
Corinth.    With  12  Page  Illustrations 
by  Ralph  Peacock.    Crown  8vo.  cloth 
elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 
"The  volume  is  an  ideal  Christmas 
present  for  boys,  and  may  teach  a  great 
deal  in  a  very  agreeable  way  to  many  of 
their  elders."— Record* 

By  HERBERT  HAYENS. 

PARIS  AT  BAY  :  a  Story 

of  the  Siege  and  the  Commune.  With 
8  Page  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L. 
Wood.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant, 
olivine  edges,  5$. 
"  A  capital  story  of  the  siege  of  the 
Commune." —  Times. 

"Will  be  much  appreciated  by  boys. 
It  is  full  of  adventures." — Athcnceum. 

By  GORDON  STABLES. 

THE  NAVAL  CADET:  a 

Story  of  Adventure  on  Land  and  Sea. 
With  6  Page  Illustrations  by  William 
Rainey,  R. I.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant, 
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NOTES. 

THE  fighting  on  the  North-West  frontier  of  India  still 
continues.  The  "  Times,"  it  is  true,  informs  us  that 
the  Orakzais  have  been  reduced  to  submission  ;  but  a 
defeat  due  chiefly  to  superiority  of  weapons  is  apt  to 
engender  bad  blood  in  men  of  courage  and  pride.  And 
that  these  mountaineers  are  both  proud  and  courageous 
even  Mr.  Curzon  would  scarcely  care  to  deny.  But  let 
us  suppose  that  the  Afridis  are  also  "  brought  to  their 
senses,"  to  use  the  ordinary  military  expression  ;  what 
then?  Are  British  soldiers  to  guard  the  Khaibar?  Are 
we  to  civilise  right  up  to  the  plains  and  make  a  bastion 
of  the  extremest  spur  of  the  Hindu  Khush?  And, 
above  all,  where  is  the  money  to  come  from  to  support 
this  policy  of  frantic  militarism? 

At  the  meeting  of  his  constituents  on  Monday  night, 
Mr.  George  Curzon  devoted  a  speech  of  two  hours 
solely  to  the  forward  policy  of  the  present  Government. 
It  was  a  curious  performance,  and  exceedingly  difficult 
to  describe  fairly  ;  but  we  have  dealt  with  it  at  some 
length  in  another  column.  Here  we  shall  only  criticise 
the  manners  of  it.  It  began,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  by  a  modci  declaration  that  Mr.  George 
Curzon  is  better  fitted  to  speak  on  the  subject  than  any 
one  else.  "For  over  ten  years  I  have  honestly  done 
my  best  by  study,  by  travel  and  by  effort  to  master  this 
problem  of  the  Indian  Frontier.  I  was  in  Chitral 
_  „  .  .  I  know  the  country  of  the  Afridis  and  the 
Orakzais "  .  .  .  .  and  so  forth  and  so  forth.  Will 
none  of  his  friends  point  out  to  Mr.  Curzon  how  silly 
and  impertinent  this  egoistic  conceit  is  in  a  man 
occupying  an  official  position?  What  was  pardonable 
in  the  boy  of  ten  years  ago  is  insufferable  in  the  man 
of  to-day.  Some  one  will  have  to  apply  to  Mr.  Curzon 
the  criticism  which  Alexander  von  Humboldt  passed 
on  Bayard  Taylor.  "  There  has  never  been  any  one," 
said  the  great  German,  "who  has  seen  so  much,  and 
read  so  much,  and  knows  so  little." 

On  Wednesday  last  Lord  Charles  Beresford  made  a 
most  characteristic  and  most  excellent  speech,  a  speech 
the  like  of  which  could  scarcely  be  heard  outside  Britain, 
full  as  it  was  of  practical  wisdom  and  rollicking  good 
humour.  We  have  all  wondered  whether  a  volunteer 
arrny  or  an  army  founded  on  a  modified  conscription 
would  give  the  best  results.  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
declared  in  favour  of  the  volunteer  force,  and  adduced 
from  personal  experience  some  new  arguments  in 
favour  of  it.  He  said  "the  best  fighting  men  in  the 
world  were  those  who  went  into  the  army  for  love  of 
fighting,  the  scalliwags  of  society.  He  hoped  he 
should  not  be  misunderstood  if  he  put  himself 
down  as  a  scalliwag.  As  a  boy  he  always  stole  the 
apples  while  the  other  boys  looked  on,  and  as  a  young 
man  he  preferred  the  life  of  the  Navy  or  Army  to  any 
occupation  at  the  desk.  Those  were  the  people  who 
made  good  soldiers  and  sailors."    We  shrewdly  sus- 


pect that  Lord  Charles  Beresford  is  right;  and  his  personal 
method  of  enforcing  the  argument  is  apt  to  win  all 
sympathies.  What  a  thing  it  is  after  all  to  possess  a 
temperament  and  a  personality  !  Compare  for  one 
moment  Lord  Charles  Beresford's  cheery  egotism  with 
the  priggish  conceit  of  Mr.  Curzon.  We  note  too  that 
Lord  Charles  will  "strenuously  resist  additional  ex- 
penditure on  the  army  till  the  public  is  sure  of  getting 
value  for  its  money." 

On  Wednesday  evening  Sir  Edward  Clarke  made  a 
capital  speech  at  Rotherhithe.  He  talked  first  of  the 
struggle  between  the  Employers'  Federation  and  the 
Amalgamated  Engineers'  Society.  Already,  he  said,  the 
Engineers  had  spent  over  three-quarters  of  a  million  of 
money  and  the  end  was  not  yet  in  sight.  "  Trade 
Unions,"  he  summed  up,  "  might  have  gone  too  far  of 
late,  but  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  they  had  been 
an  incalculable  advantage  in  raising  the  standard  of  sub- 
sistence among  the  working-men  of  this  country."  This 
is  the  ordinary  view  of  the  case,  and  much  may  be  said 
for  it ;  but  for  our  part  we  hold  that  the  trade  unions 
have  gone  so  much  too  far  of  late  that  a  thorough 
defeat  was  necessary  in  order  to  teach  them  common 
sense.  Sir  E.  Clarke  was  better  worth  listening  to 
when  he  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  coming  Session. 
"In  the  first  place — and  he  put  it  in  the  first  place 
because  it  would  be  the  fulfilment  of  pledges  long  ago 
given — the  chief  part  of  the  Session  would  be  devoted 
to  the  project  of  local  government  for  Ireland.  If  this 
only  were  accomplished  it  would  make  the  Session 
illustrious,  but  that  was  not  the  only  question.  He 
believed  a  measure  would  be  taken  in  hand — and  none 
too  soon — for  strengthening  the  organization  of  our 
army,  and  that  another  which  was  extremely  necessary 
would  be  introduced  for  the  organization  of  secondary 
education  in  this  country."  Six  months'  work  here  that 
well  done  would  make  any  Session  "illustrious." 

The  welcome  given  to  Nansen  by  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  was  as  cordial  as  possible  ;  but 
Lieutenant  Peary's  reception  on  Monday  night  was 
something  more  than  cordial  ;  there  was  intense  kindli- 
ness in  it  and  a  tinge  of  hero-worship.  This  is  as  it 
should  be  ;  Lieutenant  Peary  is  of  our  race  and  speaks 
our  tongue  and  it  is  only  fitting  that  we  should  feel 
more  warmly  to  him  than  to  a  foreigner.  Moreover, 
the  desperate  courage  shown  by  Lieutenant  Peary  on 
one  occasion  at  least  is  almost  without  parallel  even  in 
the  splendid  story  of  Arctic  Exploration.  And  Lieu- 
tenant Peary's  plan  of  campaign  for  the  future  is  more 
reasonable  and  therefore  more  hopeful  than  any  other. 
He  intends  to  start  from  a  station  on  Sherard  Osborn 
fiord  on  the  coast  of  Greenland.  He  has  made  arrange- 
ments to  form  a  succession  of  depots  from  this  starting- 
point  towards  the  Pole,  and  is  prepared  to  give  years  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose.  The  curse  of  Arctic 
exploration  hitherto  has  been  that  every  expedition  has 
had  to  begin,  as  it  were,  from  the  beginning  unhelped 
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by  previous  effort  ;  but  this  succession  of  depots  almost 
ensures  success  if,  indeed,  land  or  even  firm  ice  extends 
to  the  Pole.  But  if  as  Nansen  thought  there  is  a  waste 
of  waters  round  the  Pole,  the  last  stage  of  the  journey 
will  be  the  most  difficult  and  most  dangerous.  Still 
much  is  to  be  hoped  from  Peary's  forethought,  per- 
severance and  daring. 

By  the  way,  Lieutenant  Peary's  "  meteorite  "  is  still 
on  sale.  Good  iron  ore  is  worth  in  England  some  1  is. 
a  ton  ;  metallic  iron  sells  at  about  50s.  a  ton ;  so, 
taking  the  latest  statement  as  to  weight  of  this 
"  meteorite,"  it  may  be  worth  ,£250.  Metallic  iron  is 
not'  a  very  valuable  commodity  in  either  England  or 
New  York  ;  so  that  it  appears  a  pity  to  have  deprived 
the  Greenlanders  of  what,  according  to  Peary,  was  sent 
to  them  as  an  iron  mine  directly  by  Providence  from  the 
heavens.  That  the  block  is  a  meteorite  is  open  to 
question.  The  Greenland  basalts  contain  a  percentage 
of  metallic  iron  in  what  petrologists  call  the  "  interstitial 
groundmass  "  of  the  rock.  The  iron  appears  to  owe 
its  presence  there  to  the  reducing  action  of  beds  of 
carbonaceous  material,  with  which  the  molten  basalt 
came  into  contact.  There  have  recently  been  described 
several  instances  of  the  segregation  of  the  ferruginous 
constituents  of  molten  rocks  into  great  masses.  It  is 
probable  that  Peary's  block  of  iron  was  formed  in  this 
way,  and  is  of  purely  terrestrial  origin.  The  process 
seems  still  to  be  going  on  ;  for  the  block  was  at  first 
reported  to  weigh  some  forty-five  tons,  and  the 
American  experts  who  have  seen  it  put  the  weight  at 
about  that  amount.  But  on  Monday  evening  at  the 
Geographical  Society  it  had  grown  to  ninety  tons. 

The  Navy  Debate  in  the  Reichstag  has  as  yet  de- 
veloped no  new  features,  except  perhaps  the  "parterre 
of  under-secretaries  "  of  which  one  speaker  complained. 
The  Court  Box  is  daily  filled  with  the  Kaiser's  under- 
lings, from  the  Chief  of  the  Civil  Cabinet  down,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  report  to  the  War-Lord  on  the  demeanour 
and  utterances  of  his  responsible  Ministers,  the  result 
being  that  these  unhappy  men  have  been  tumbling  over 
each  other  in  their  anxiety  to  get  to  the  tribune  and 
expound  the  glories  of  the  Navy  Bill — hoping  there- 
by to  avoid  the  fate  of  Herr  von  Botticher,  who  last 
session  was  dismissed  from  office  for  lukewarmness  in 
this  respect.  On  the  whole,  the  new  Ministers  have 
done  well  under  difficult  circumstances.  Admiral  von 
Tirpitz,  a  bald-headed  old  gentleman  in  spectacles,  with 
a  weak  voice,  does  not  strike  one  as  quite  the  sort  of 
sea-lion  who  would  annex  China  with  a  couple  of  gun- 
boats, but  he  told  his  story  with  a  pleasing  absence  of 
Teutonic  redundency,  and  held  his  own  under  criticism 
in  a  vigorous  and  straightforward  way  that  won  re- 
spect. As  for  Von  Biilow,  the  new  Foreign  Minister, 
he  has  produced  a  distinctly  favourable  impression  in 
all  quarters. 

Whether  or  not  the  Reichstag  will  vote  the  new 
ships,  it  is  still  too  soon  to  guess.  The  prospect  is  not 
so  hopeless  as  it  seemed  a  month  ago,  but  it  is  still  far 
from  good.  Kaiser  William,  who  can  be  the  pleasantest 
of  men  when  he  likes,  has  been  very  genial  since  the 
opening  of  the  session,  and  has  lost  no  opportunity  of 
making  friends  among  the  delegates.  The  glorious 
victories  at  Kiao-Chau  and  Hayti  have  also  had  their 
effect — at  any  rate  in  North  Germany,  where  the  fleet  is 
popular.  The  Socialists'  mistake  of  putting  up  Schonlank 
the  Socialist  and  Richter  the  peace-at-any-price  man  (as 
if  one  were  to  leave  the  criticism  of  the  Army  Bill  to 
Mr.  Labouchere  or  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson)  also  helped  the 
Government.  But  the  real  decision  rests  with  the  Centre, 
who  hold  the  balance  and  will  reject  the  Bill  unless 
they  get  their  price. 

The  Kaiser's  naval  proposals  will  confirm  the  sus- 
picion so  widely  entertained  in  England  since  the  day  of 
the  famous  letter  to  Kruger,  that  Germany  is  steadily 
preparing  to  measure  her  strength  against  England. 
The  scheme  is  most  artfully  concocted,  and  if  adopted 
will  imply  far  more  than  appears  on  the  surface.  Osten- 
sibly seven  battleships,  two  large  cruisers,  and  seven 
small  ones  are  to  be  laid  down  and  completed  before  the 
end  of  1904.    Actually,  in  addition  to  these,  there  will 


be  vessels  to  replace  the  battleships  and  cruisers  which 
will  have  become  obsolete  by  that  date.    As  the  life  of 

each  class  of  ship  is  fixed  in  the  Navy  Bill,  we  can  easily 
calculate  the  number  of  new  ships  thus  to  be  added. 
Five  battleships  and  ten  small  cruisers  will  be  required, 
making  for  the  seven  years'  programme  twelve  battle- 
ships and  nineteen  cruisers,  a  very  respectable  total. 
Germany  will  actually  be  building  faster  than  France 
built  between  1891  and  1897. 

Last  Monday  evening  a  man  was  killed  at  the 
National  Sporting  Club  in  a  glove-fight  of  twenty 
rounds.  The  manager,  referee,  and  other  officials  are 
now  in  custody,  and  we  would  not  willingly  say  one 
word  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  their  position. 
But  we  cannot  help  recalling  how  we  were  attacked  in 
the  so-called  sporting  papers  some  two  years  ago  for 
insisting  that  a  glove-fight  to  a  finish — and  that  is  prac- 
tically what  a  contest  of  twenty  rounds  means — was 
more  barbarous,  more  cruel,  and  more  dangerous  than 
an  old-fashioned  prize-fight  with  bare  knuckles.  In 
the  prize-fight,  if  a  man  is  knocked  down,  the  round 
is  thereby  ended,  and  he  has  two  minutes  in  which  to 
recover  from  the  effects  of  the  blow  ;  in  a  modern  glove- 
fight,  if  a  man  is  knocked  down  he  has  to  get  on  his 
feet  again  and  resume  the  contest  in  ten  seconds,  and 
this  difference  makes  the  fighting  with  gloves  far  severer 
than  the  fighting  with  fists  of  fifty  years  ago.  Further- 
more we  showed  that  a  blow  with  a  four-ounce  glove 
was  just  as  heavy  and  just  as  punishing  as  a  blow  with 
the  naked  fist,  but  judges  ignorant  of  the  art  are  easily 
cozened  into  believing  that  a  glove-fight  under  the 
present  rules  is  a  harmless  athletic  display.  Perhaps 
they  will  now  tardily  come  to  their  senses,  and  prohibit 
a  form  of  sport  more  degrading  to  humanity  than  the 
Spanish  bull-fight. 

President  McKinley's  first  message  to  Congress  con- 
firms the  opinion  of  those  who  saw  in  him  only  a  weak 
and  vacillating  man  who  by  accident  found  his  name 
made  the  battle-cry  of  a  party.  He  tries  to  face  both 
ways  about  Cuba,  about  Hawaii,  and  about  the  cur- 
rency. Inevitably  he  pleases  nobody,  the  jingoes 
especially  being  made  ridiculous  over  the  Spanish 
quarrel.  As  for  Hawaii,  last  week's  "  Puck"  hits  off  the 
situation  by  representing  Uncle  Sam  as  an  elderly 
gentleman  forced  reluctantly  into  a  "  shot-gun  mar- 
riage "  with  a  lightly  clad  young  damsel  whom  he  has 
compromised,  Senator  Morgan  standing  on  guard  to 
see  that  the  ceremony  is  duly  performed.  An  18,000,000 
dollar  deficit  is  not  a  brilliant  start  of  the  new  era  of 
abounding  prosperity,  for  although  it  appears  to  com- 
pare favourably  with  the  deficits  of  $42,000,000  and 
$25,000,000  which  preceded  it,  the  fact  that  it  has 
occurred  in  the  period  of  the  rush  to  evade  the  new 
tariff  and  the  first  months  of  the  tariff  itself  shows 
that  worse  is  to  come.  As  those  who  shouted  for 
"  McKinley  and  good  limes"  never  could  be  got  to 
see,  a  "stone -wall  tariff"  can  be  effective  only 
in  stopping  foreign  imports  by  at  the  same  time 
stopping  the  revenue  derived  from  these  imports. 
Consequently,  the  new  administration  will  now  have 
to  look  about  for  a  revenue  from  inland  taxation,  a 
course  likely  to  destroy  what  is  left  of  its  popularity. 

When  a  nation  is  utterly  unprepared  to  fight,  the 
wisest  course  is  to  agree  promptly  with  the  enemy  at 
the  gate.  China  was  well  advised,  therefore,  to  ac- 
quiesce promptly  in  the  German  demands.  The  lesson 
is  a  sharp  one,  and  falls  with  exceptional  severity  on  the 
Governor  of  Shantung,  who  was  Governor-General  de- 
signate of  Szechuen,  and  would  probably  have  started 
in  a  few  days  for  his  new  post.  The  punishment  is, 
however,  thoroughly  consistent  with  Chinese  theory, 
which  holds  that  a  father  ought  to  know  how  to  govern 
his  family,  and  a  Governor  his  province,  and  that  it  is 
a  proof  of  incapacity  if  disturbances  occur. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  affair,  how- 
ever, is  an  omission.  What  of  the  naval  station 
which  was  understood  to  be  one  of  the  demands,  and 
which  not  a  few  were  willing  to  interpret  as  a  declara- 
tion of  a  lien  on  Shantung  as  Germany's  sphere  when  the 
great  day  of  partition  arrives  ?  Not  only  is  that  demand 
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not  granted  according-  to  the  list  of  concessions,  but  a 
distinct  hint  of  dissent  is  conveyed  in  the  declaration  that 
China  will  regard  the  recognition  of  any  annexation  of 
Chinese  territory,  without  the  Imperial  consent,  as  an 
unfriendly  act.  Unless  therefore  Germany  is  prepared 
to  insist  on  this  concession,  the  dispatch  of  the 
"  Deutschland,"  and  the  "  Kaiserin  Augusta,"  and  the 
"  Grefion,"  and  marines  and  mountain  guns,  to  say 
nothing  of  Admiral  Prince  Henry,  is  a  work  of  super- 
erogation, everything  else  being  settled. 

Incredulity  has  been  expressed  in  some  quarters  as 
to  the  truth  of  the  statements  regarding  the  French 
invasion  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl  made  in  our  article  last 
week  on  "  The  Crisis  in  the  Upper  Nile."  The  disaster 
to  the  Marchand  expedition  is  a  confirmation  which  will 
be  valuable,  as  it  will  attract  wider  attention  than  news 
of  a  less  sensational  character.  The  news  is  probably 
correct,  for  of  the  four  French  expeditions  in  the  basin 
of  the  Upper  Nile,  Marchand's  was  in  the  greatest 
danger.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  was  sent  up 
with  reinforcements  for  Liotard,  who  was  preparing  to 
march  eastward  from  Dom  Zubeir  to  Fashoda.  Some 
distance  to  the  north  of  the  French  station  at  the  former 
town  lives  the  hostile  Dervish  tribe,  the  Bagara-el-Homr 
of  southern  Darfur.  To  protect  Liotard's  column  from 
a  flank  attack  by  this  tribe  and  its  allies,  Marchand  was 
sent  northward  into  a  district  which  no  European  has 
entered  since  1884.  His  force  was  probably  small,  as 
he  was  acting  as  outpost.  His  defeat  and  apparent 
retreat  to  Serruo,  some  150  miles  south  of  Dom  Zubeir, 
destroy  Liotard's  communications  along  his  line  of 
advance.  But  the  route  southward  up  the  Sueh  valley 
and  across  the  Niam-Niam  country  is  probably  open  to 
him.  The  main  French  force  under  Liotard  is  in  safer 
country,  and  there  is  no  further  news  as  to  its  progress. 

The  dispatch  of  a  native  regiment  and  field  hospital 
from  Bombay  to  Mombasa  is  pleasing  news.  It  may 
be  remembered  what  a  good  effect  was  produced  when 
Lord  Beaconsfield  brought  the  Indian  troops  to  Malta. 
The  reminder  that  Sikhs  can  be  brought  to  the  Upper 
Nile  via,  the  ever-lengthening  Mombasa  railway  and  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  far  more  quickly  than  Zouaves  can 
reach  Fashoda  via  the  Congo  and  the  Mbomu,  will  no 
doubt  have  an  influence  in  the  right  quarters.  Part  of 
the  regiment  sent  to  British  East  Africa  may  be  needed 
to  fill  the  place  of  the  troops  sent  inland  after  the 
Soudanese  mutiny  ;  but  there  is  a  large  margin  left 
for  the  reinforcement  of  the  Uganda  garrison,  and  for 
work  on  the  Upper  Nile.  That  this  is  the  real  destina- 
tion appears  probable  from  the  statement  that  some 
thousands  of  porters  are  being  engaged  for  transport. 

Lord  Rosebery's  speech  to  the  Gimcrack  Club  on 
Tuesday  was  a  frank  and  pleasant  piece  of  auto- 
biography. We  knew  beforehand  that  the  only  people 
who  make  money  on  the  Turf  are  the  bookmakers,  but 
the  tribulations  of  an  owner  have  never  been  more 
wittily  or  more  truthfully  expounded  than  by  the  owner 
of  Ladas.  His  own  experience  has  been  unique,  for 
when  he  was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  he  discovered 
that  he  could  without  guilt  or  offence  own  horses  that 
ran  second  or  third  or  even  last,  but  if  he  happened  to 
win  a  great  race  like  the  Derby  it  became  a  matter  of 
torture  to  the  consciences  of  his  supporters.  Poor 
Lord  Rosebery  !  It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  our  time 
that  he  of  all  men  should  have  been  condemned  to  run 
in  leash  with  the  Nonconformist  Conscience.  It  is  a 
thousand  pities  he  was  not  born  a  Tory. 

One  man  one  vote,  manhood  suffrage,  the  franchise 
for  women,  and  the  second  ballot  are,  it  appears,  to  be 
the  battle-cries  with  which  the  National  Liberal  Federa- 
tion is  going  to  win  back  the  country  for  the  Radicals 
at  the  next  election.  A  little  more  tinkering  with  the 
electoral  machine  is  thus  the  sublimest  height  of  states- 
manship to  which  the  Radical  politician  can  attain.  The 
Radicals  are  hopelessly  behind  the  times.  No  one  cares 
a  fig  about  one  man  one  vote  nowadays.  Manhood 
suffrage  has  not  achieved  such  beneficial  results  in 
France  or  in  the  United  States  as  to  make  us  wish  to 
try  it  in  England.  Woman  franchise  is  merely  a  bait 
to  catch  the  votes  of  weak  husbands  who  are  ruled  by 


strong-minded  wives.  And  the  second  ballot,  under 
our  present  system  of  party  politics,  will  make  little 
difference  one  way  or  the  other.  What  a  pitiful 
spectacle  it  is,  this  of  a  great  national  party  which  at 
a  moment  of  crisis  in  our  national  existence  can  con- 
ceive no  other  policy  than  one  of  petty  electoral  reform  ! 
The  fate  of  the  Empire  is  hanging  in  the  balance.  Our 
industrial  supremacy  is  being  assailed  on  every  side. 
Our  military  system  is  wholly  out  of  gear  and  in- 
adequate to  the  defence  of  our  Imperial  interests.  A 
score  of  social  problems  peremptorily  demand  solution. 
Yet  this  is  all  the  National  Liberal  Federation  can  find 
for  a  policy. 

Free  Traders  in  these  days  who  catch  at  straws,  in 
desperate  attempts  to  save  their  economic  existence, 
are  eagerly  seizing  on  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for 
November.  They  draw  encouragement  from  the  fact 
that  the  total  exports  of  the  month  show  an  advance  on 
that  of  November  1896,  though  imports  are  slightly 
less.  In  exports  we  went  a-head  by  ^1,202,717  or 
some  six  per  cent. ;  in  imports  we  were  down  £1 ,330,000 
or  three  per  cent.  When,  however,  it  is  stated  that 
there  was  one  working  day  in  1896  less  than  in  the 
present  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  improvement  in 
exports  really  amounts  to  only  two  per  cent.,  whilst  the 
decline  in  imports  is  advanced  to  seven  per  cent.  Is 
there  anything  in  these  figures  which  can  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory?  Of  the  increase  of  less  than  one  and 
a  quarter  million  sterling  in  exports  we  find  that  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  is  accounted  for  by  coal — a 
product,  that  is,  which  can  never  be  replaced.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  decrease  of  imports  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  decline  in  raw  cotton  alone — an  article,  that 
is,  out  of  which  our  manufacturers  would,  or  should, 
make  profit.  From  neither  imports  nor  exports,  there- 
fore, can  any  one  who  looks  facts  squarely  in  the  face, 
extract  comfort.  For  those  who  advocate  some  move 
in  the  direction  of  an  Imperial  Zollverein,  the  month's 
accounts  are  not  without  significance.  Take  cotton 
manufactures  :  In  November  1897  foreign  countries 
bought  of  Great  Britain  roughly  one  million  yards  more 
than  in  1896,  but  British  possessions  bought  over  thirty- 
three  million  yards  more.  If  this  were  the  record  all 
round,  British  manufacturers  would  have  little  to 
complain  of,  but  notoriously  it  is  an  exception  proving 
a  rule. 

If  the  British  Government  entertained  any  latent 
desire  to  educate  the  people  to  the  truth  concerning.the 
position  and  prospects  of  British  trade,  they  could  not 
do  better  than  issue  official  memoranda  such  as  that 
just  supplied  by  the  commercial  attache"  to  the  British 
Embassy  in  Berlin.  Mr.  Harris  Gastrell  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  compare — or  as  we  should  prefer  to  put  it,  to 
contrast — British  and  German  trade  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  present  year.  The  result  confirms  the 
worst  suspicions.  Great  Britain  is  retrogressing  as 
rapidly  as  Germany  is  progressing.  During  the  nine 
months  under  review  Germany  exported  ^3,350,000 
more  than  in  1896,  whilst  Great  Britain  exported 
,£4,664,000  less.  Nor  is  this  movement  peculiar  to  ;the 
present  year.  Germany's  increase  is  persistent,  and  in 
such  commodities  as  iron  and  iron  manufactures,  silk 
and  silk  goods,  and  wool  and  woollen  goods,  in  which 
the  exports  have  fallen,  the  drop  is  explained  on  *he 
ground  that  she  is  supplying  her  home  market  more 
and  more,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  foreigner,  who.  is 
largely  the  Briton.  For  two  if  not  for  more  reasons, 
Germany's  industrial  activity  will  have  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  an  increasing  ratio.  First,  she  is  becoming  less 
agricultural,  and  in  proportion  as  her  population 
abandons  agriculture  it  will  become  industrial,  and 
second,  she  is  embarking  on  Imperial  enterprises  which 
will  necessarily,  at  any  rate  at  starting,  lend  an  impetus 
to  various  trades.  ■■  ' 

If  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  were  a  younger  man 
there  would  be  a  fair  chance  of  his  getting  through 
the  present  crisis,  as  he  did  through  the  great  one  ••of 
fifty  years  ago  ;  but  he  is  old  and  broken,  and  the 
youth  who  is  so  anxious  to  sit  in  his  seat  is  despised 
even  by  the  courtiers.  Parliamentary  Government  is 
at  an  end  in  the  Austrian  half  of  the  Dual  Monarchy, 
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and  in  the  Hungarian'  half,  men  are  preparing  for 
eventualities.  The  Austrian  Germans  have  produced 
no  man  of  even  second  or  third  rank  in  statesmanship 
since  they  were  thrust  out  of  the  Bund,  and  yet  it 
seems  impossible,  unless  Vienna  is  to  be  governed  by 
grape-shot,  to  go  on  ruling  the  country  with  Slavs  or 
Magyars — or  even  with  Irishmen  like  Count  Taaffe. 
Tsechs,  Poles,  Ruthenians,  Slovens,  and  Serbo-Croats 
constitute  a  large  and  increasing  majority,  and  the 
Germans  have  suddenly  gone  mad  with  fear  at  the 
prospect.  If  the  two  elements  were  left  to  themselves 
they  might  come  to  some  sort  of  federal  arrangement 
that  would  tide  over  the  difficulty,  but  each  has  got  a 
"  big  brother,"  and  the  danger  really  lies  in  the  action 
of  Russia  or  of  Germany  in  defence  of  her  kin. 

The  new  Bishop  of  Stepney,  Dr.  Winnington  Ingram, 
is  already  justifying  his  promotion.  His  recent  sug- 
gestion that  the  curates  who  complain  of  being  unable 
to  find  work  at  home  should  serve  for  a  term  of  years 
in  the  mission  field — which  wants  men  badly — seems 
well  enough  for  the  younger  clerical  out-of-works.  But 
as  we  understand  the  curates'  main  grievance,  it  is  on 
the  older  men,  mostly  married,  that  the  present  system 
presses  most  hardly  :  and  when  a  man  has  come  to 
middle  age,  or  near  it,  and  has  others  dependent  on 
him,  the  mission  field  does  not  appear  suitable. 

Bishop  Ingram  is  a  man  of  singularly  winning  per- 
sonality, with  much  power  of  plain  forcible  speech,  and 
the  greater  gift  of  ready  sympathy.  He  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  lecturing  in  the  open  air,  in  Victoria  Park, 
cheek  by  jowl  with  Mormons,  Secularists,  and  Salva- 
tionists, on  Sunday  afternoons  during  the  summer 
months  ;  and  he  submits  to  questions  and  discussion 
afterwards  with  unfailing  good  humour  and  very  con- 
siderable effect.  We  have  little  doubt  that  as  he  is 
still  a  young  man,  there  will  be  another  translation 
from  Stepney  ere  long. 

We  understand  that  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of 
the  London  County  Council  have  prepared  a  bill  for  in- 
troduction next  Session,  empowering  the  Council  to 
construct  tramways  across  Westminster  Bridge  and 
along  the  Embankment  to  Blackfriars.  This  is  a 
revival  of  an  old  scheme,  which  was  thrown  out  by 
Parliament  some  years  ago.  We  trust  that  it  will  meet 
with  a  similar  fate  this  time.  It  is  a  common  reproach 
against  democratic  authorities  that  they  are  intensely 
utilitarian  and  care  nothing  for  the  aesthetic  side  of  things. 
The  plan  in  question  certainly  bears  out  thatr  eproach. 

We  hear  with  regret  that  the  Committee  on  Old  Age 
Pensions  are  to  make  a  virtually  negative  report,  con- 
demning every  scheme  which  has  been  laid  before  them 
without  suggesting  any  of  their  own.  The  composition 
of  the  Committee  certainly  pointed  to  this  result.  We 
do  not  say  that  the  Government  deliberately  planned  to 
get  the  matter  shelved  ;  but  we  rather  fancy  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  accept  the  outcome  of 
the  Committee's  labours  with  the  patience  born  of  hope 
fulfilled.  The  Government  will  probably  find  that  pre- 
sent convenience  has  been  purchased  at  too  heavy  a 
price  ;  for  if  there  was  one  proposal  more  that  another 
that  figured  in  the  addresses  of  Unionist  candidates  in 
1895,  it  was  that  of  Old  Age  Pensions.  It  was,  indeed, 
almost  the  only  constructive  item  on  which  they  agree. 

Who  on  earth  is  "Lord"  Monckton?  None  but 
peers  sign  without  the  addition  of  initials  or  a  "  front  " 
name.  In  Scotland  at  any  rate  there  is  a  law  expressly 
forbidding  it :  and  certainly  very  rigid  usage  and 
custom  forbid  it  in  England.  And  yet  an  advertisement 
has  been  in  the  papers  during  the  past  week  headed 
"  Davies,  Mayor"  and  signed  "Monckton."  Probably 
in  imitation  of  this  silly  practice  which  of  recent  years 
has  obtained  in  the  City  of  London,  others  in  similar 
positions  are  now  beginning  to  do  the  same.  It  reminds 
us  of  that  dear  Mayoress  of  a  Northern  city  who  was 
trying  to  officiate  properly  when  her  Majesty  was  per- 
forming an  opening  ceremony.  At  the  conclusion  a 
Visitors'  Book  was  produced  which  the  Queen  signed 
"Victoria."  Next  came  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg 
who  signed  "Beatrice,  P."  The  Mayoress  signed 
"  Elizabeth  ! " 


MR.  CURZON  AT  CROSBY. 

TV/TR.  CURZON'S  contribution  at  Great  Crosby  to 
the  Indian  Frontier  question  does  not  at  all 
advance  matters.  He  went  over  old  ground,  repeated 
the  usual  arguments,  and  left  the  real  root  of  the  matter, 
that  is  to  say,  the  financial  difficulty,  untouched.  The 
fact  that  he  has  marched  in  Chitral,  and  looked  in  at 
the  Amir's  capital  in  Kabul,  seems  to  have  led  Mr. 
Curzon  to  believe  that  he  is  entitled  to  speak  with  all 
the  knowledge  and  the  weight  of  an  expert.  He  sees 
before  him  the  "  panorama  of  the  serried  mountains," 
the  "deep  ravines,"  the  "intrepid  defenders  of  their 
native  glens,"  the  "  whole  blooming  show,"  in  his 
poetic  words  ;  but  the  Indian  villages  struggling  with 
famine,  the  income-tax  collector  on  his  rounds,  the 
cattle  craving  for  salt,  which  at  the  present  rate  of  the 
salt  duty  cannot  be  allowed  them,  the  poverty-stricken 
masses  of  the  great  Indian  peninsula,  groaning  and 
travailing  together,  have  remained  outside  the  field 
of  his  vision.  If,  as  Mr.  Curzon  claims,  the  fact  of 
having  been  to  a  country  gives  to  a  man  a  greater 
sense  of  perspective,  and  enables  him  to  focus  objects 
in  clearer  and  more  distinct  relations,  it  is  strange  that 
he  should  have  wholly  failed  to  see  what,  to  the  homely 
wits  of  home-staying  statesmen,  is  so  painfully  and 
obviously  apparent.  There  are  two  great  and  distinct 
elements  in  this  question,  and  with  only  one  of  them 
have  Mr.  Curzon's  travels  beyond  the  frontier  made 
him,  as  it  seems,  at  all  familiar.  The  serried  moun- 
tains and  ravines  beyond  the  Indus  are  all  very  well, 
but  what  of  the  plains  and  the  people  of  India  ?  In- 
vasion may  be  a  danger  to  guard  against ;  but  what  of 
insurrection  ?  The  sense  of  perspective  would  appear 
to  have  failed  him  here;  and  if  it  is  permissible  to  tender 
advice  to  so  travelled  and  informed  a  statesman,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  recommend  to  him  a  second 
journey — not  beyond  but  within  the  Frontier — and  in- 
timate intercourse  with  natives  of  India  of  all  classes, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  the  policy  which  he 
favours  strikes  them,  and  how  they  liked  being  called 
upon  to  bear  the  cost  of  it.  Let  him  see,  when  next 
he  travels  to  India,  less  of  soldiers  and  a  little  more  of 
its  civil  administration. 

In  one  respect,  however,  Mr.  Curzon  makes  a  fair 
point.  It  is  not  the  Conservative  party  only,  he  con- 
tends, which  has  encouraged  the  Government  of  India 
in  its  excursions  of  late  years  beyond  its  north- 
western frontier.  It  was  a  Liberal  Government,  he 
points  out,  that  in  1885  first  sent  a  mission  to 
Chitral.  It  was  a  Liberal  Government  that  in  1893 
sanctioned  a  British  officer  and  escort  being  sta- 
tioned in  Chitral.  The  practical  annexation  of  the 
Zhob  and  adjoining  valleys,  it  might  have  been 
added,  were  approved  by  a  Liberal  as  well  as  by  a 
Conservative  Government.  The  Liberals,  in  fact,  have 
coquetted  with  the  forward  policy  so  long  as  it  was  -not 
attended  with  complications,  and  have  refused  to  prose- 
cute it  only  when  they  found  themselves  floundering 
among  the  consequences  of  their  action.  It  is  this 
insincerity  on  the  part  of  the  Liberals  which  greatly 
weakens  at  the  present  moment  the  force  of  their  re- 
monstrances. The  fact  is  that  the  whole  series  of 
measures  undertaken  of  late  years  which  have  had  for 
their  aim  the  so-called  extension  of  our  political  frontier 
to  regions  far  beyond  the  Indus  has  had  the  encourage- 
ment of  both  the  great  parties  alike.  But  the  Conser- 
vatives may  at  least  claim  to  have  had  the  courage  of 
their  convictions.  If  their  policy  landed  them  in  conflict 
or  in  costly  warfare,  they  have  accepted  it  as  insepa- 
rable from  their  projects,  and  as  in  no  way  disproving 
the  expediency  of  them.  Whereas,  as  soon  as  the 
Liberals  drew  fire,  they  hastened  to  shelter  themselves  be- 
hind the  ramparts  thrown  up  for  them  by  Lord  Lawrence, 
and  to  scuttle  back,  as  it  might  seem,  ignominidusly,  to 
the  shelter  which  they  should  never  have  quitted.  Hence 
their  indignation  at  the  present  moment  has  the  note  of 
insincerity,  and  few  can  be  found  to  accept  seriously 
their  diatribes.  The  whole  question  has  passed  into  a 
new  phase  since  the  delimitation  of  the  Russo-Afghan 
frontier.  All  the  arguments  for  pushing  forward  which 
were  based  on  the  apprehension  that  Russia  would  seize 
the  debatable  middle  land  have  now  had  the  bottom 
knocked  out  of  them.    There  remains   no  debatable 
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middle  land  ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in 
1895  it  is  not  therefore  necessary  now  to  maintain  our 
military  occupation  of  Chitral.  That  is  the  point  on  which 
the  Liberals  would  do  well  to  insist.  The  presence 
of  a  native  representative  of  the  Government  of 
India  at  Chitral  would,  in  the  present  circumstances,  be 
ample  security  for  the  assertion  of  its  claim  to  be  accepted 
as  the  paramount  power.  This  is  all  that  is  needed  at 
Kabul,  as  we  know,  and  it  may  well  be  contended 
that  the  importance  of  Chitral  is  secondary  to 
that  of  Kabul.  The  presence  of  British  political 
officers  and  British  troops  is  certain  to  lead  in 
the  end  to  annexation.  That  was  the  dictum  of  the 
Sikh  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  and  it  is  the  strenuous 
contention  of  the  Amir  Abdurrahman.  If,  as  Mr. 
Curzon  says,  the  present  Government  do  not  desire 
annexation,  and  if  they  are  sincerely  averse  to  it, 
there  is  nothing-  for  it  but  to  withdraw  their  soldiers. 
They  need  not  on  that  account  withdraw  altogether. 
There  are  plenty  of  natives  of  rank  and  ability  who 
are  perfectly  trustworthy  and  perfectly  capable  should 
they  be  sent  as  representatives  of  British  authority  to 
Chitral.  Nothing  is  more  important  than  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  of  suitable  and  honourable  employ- 
ment for  eminent  native  gentlemen.  We  are  willing 
enough  to  employ  Imperial  service  troops  beyond  the 
frontier.  Why  cannot  we  utilise  the  services  of  Indians 
as  political  officers?  No  doubt  there  are  many  positions 
in  which  it  would  be  undesirable  to  employ  them  ;  but 
if  we  sincerely  desire  to  use  British  influence  and  to 
ayoid  British  annexation,  their  employment  in  such  a 
case  as  that  of  Chitral  is  the  direction  to  which  our 
endeavours  should  be  turned.  Experience  has  been 
favourable  in  Kabul,  and  the  main  difficulty  lies  in  the 
repugnance  of  Indian  officials  to  believe  that  any  one 
who  is  not  of  their  own  colour  can  possibly  be  capable. 
The  importance  of  finding  honourable  openings  for  our 
Indian  subjects  is  scarcely  secondary  to  the  importance 
of  any  other  consideration  connected  with  our  rule  in 
India.  There  is  probably  nothing  which  so  aggravates 
the  unpopularity  of  British  rule  in  India  as  the  absolute 
exclusion  of  the  upper  classes  of  natives  from  the  sphere 
of  higher  administration. 

If,  again,  it  is  admitted — and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  contrary  can  be  maintained — that  there  is  no  longer 
any  debatable  middle  land,  most  of  the  arguments  for 
consolidating  ourselves  in  the  tribal  countries  also  lose 
their  chief  strength.  It  is  the  more  fortunate  that  this 
should  be  so,  because,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  generally 
allowed  that  Indian  revenues  cannot  possibly  find  the 
means  necessary  to  admit  of  our  so  consolidating  our- 
selves. Every  step  we  now  take  further  from  the  Indus 
makes  this  more  apparent.  Mr.  Curzon's  speech  is 
valueless  because  he  leaves  this,  the  most  essential  part 
of  his  subject,  entirely  out  of  sight.  He  wholly  omits 
to  tell  us  how  ways  and  means  are  to  be  found  to 
•carry  out  the  policy  he  advocates.  One  thing  is  certain, 
the  further  we  leave  India  behind  us,  the  more  dis- 
contented is  the  India  we  leave.  The  more  we  advance 
beyond  our  base  the  more  insecure  is  that  base 
rendered.  We  drag  at  each  remove  a  lengthening 
financial  chain. 

THE  COST  AND  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  OUR 
ARMY. — I. 

A LETTER  reached  me  a  day  or  two  ago,  asking 
me  to  explain  concisely  "how  the  money  voted 
by  Parliament  for  the  Army  is  disgracefully  wasted, 
and  what  crying  need  there  is  for  economy. 
Surely,"  the  writer  exclaimed,  "our  army  is  by  far 
the  most  costly  in  the  world  and  the  least, efficient." 
These  questions  fairly  represent  a  widespread  belief 
about  the  army,  and  may  well  be  taken  as  a  starting- 
point  for  an  examination  of  the  present  situation.  Yet 
a  categorical  answer  to  them  would  most  likely  mislead 
the  reader.  The  British  Army  certainly  costs  more  for 
Its  size  than  any  other.  But  when  we  come  to  use 
the  terms  "efficiency"  and  "economy,"  it  is  well  to 
be  exact,  for  the  misuse  of  these  words  has  a  good 
deal  to  answer  for  in  the  way  of  bad  administration. 

Whenever  in  recent  years  any  portion  of  the  British 
Army  has  had  to  fight,  it  has  fought  remarkably  well. 
Id  Afghanistan,  in  Egypt,  in  the  Soudan,  on  the  road 


to  Chitral,  and  in  the  rugged  mountains  of  Tirah,  the 
British  soldier  has  shown  fine  qualities,  and  the 
British  officer,  especially  the  young  British  officer,  has 
led  the  way  in  a  fashion  that  commands  my  unbounded 
admiration.  There  is  probably  no  body  of  men  in  the 
world  more  scrupulously  exact  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  entrusted  to  them  than  the  officers  and  officials 
of  the  British  Army,  and  there  is  no  more  complicated 
organization  anywhere  than  that  which  has  been  devised 
by  the  ingenuity  of  the  Treasury  to  guarantee  that  every 
sixpence  voted  by  Parliament  for  any  purpose  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Army  shall  be  spent  for  the  specific 
purpose  for  which  it  was  voted  and  for  no  other.  If 
"economy"  could  improve  an  army,  the  British  Army 
would  have  been  perfect  long  ago  ;  but  by  "  economy," 
chiefly  by  "  economy,"  it  has  been  crippled  in  its 
most  vital  part.  The  Treasury  assumes  that  the  British 
officer  is  not  to  be  trusted  out  of  its  sight.  It  supposes 
that  he  has  neither  judgment  nor  honesty,  and  dogs 
him  like  a  felon  throughout  his  career.  It  sits  by  his 
side  interfering  at  every  line  while  he  makes  his 
estimate,  and  then  it  ties  this  estimate  round  his  neck 
like  a  millstone.  The  consequence  is  that  no  part  of  the 
estimates  represents  the  unadulterated  military  judg- 
ment, but  every  item  is  an  amalgam  in  which  the 
soldier's  common  sense  is  lost  in  the  wisdom  of  a 
Treasury  clerk  who  knows  nothing  about  war.  By 
this  system  military  common  sense  has  been  crushed 
out,  till  it  is  hard  to  find.  But  the  system  has  for 
many  years  been  "efficient,"  in  the  sense  that  it  has 
satisfied  the  House  of  Commons,  has  found  occupation  for 
the  series  of  eminent  politicians  who  have  been  Secre- 
taries of  State  "for  War,"  and  has  enabled  each  party 
when  in  office  to  take  credit  for  having  reduced  or 
increased  the  Army  Estimates  according  to  their 
belief  that  reduction  or  increase  would  gain  them 
votes.  This  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  real  end  which  the 
votes  for  so  many  millions  in  the  shape  of  Army 
Estimates,  Supplementary  Estimates,  and  Military 
Loans  are  intended  to  serve,  and,  as  they  serve  their 
purpose,  who  can  say  that  the  Army  is  not  "efficient" 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  exists  ? 

But  an  army  and  navy  should  be  regarded  as  the 
weapons  of  a  Government  for  the  defence  of  its  rights. 
Is  it  not  evident  that,  in  so  far  as  this  use  of  an 
army  or  a  navy  is  concerned,  the  British  nation  has  no 
need  of  either,  having  no  rights  which  it  cares  to 
defend  ?  This  has  been  clear  enough  for  years  past, 
but  has  been  made  palpable  by  the  recent  transactions 
on  the  Niger,  where  the  French  have  invaded  what  we 
all  believe  to  be  an  area  rightfully  British.  A  Govern- 
ment that  meant  to  defend  British  rights  would  last 
spring  have  insisted  on  the  French  officers  being  ordered, 
by  the  French  Government,  out  of  the  British  sphere 
of  influence,  or  would  have  seen  either  the  French  or 
the  British  navy  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  If  the  nation 
means  to  have  its  rights  defended,  the  indispensable 
first  step  is  to  reform,  not  the  army,  but  the  Govern- 
ment. A  Government  which,  having  been  supplied  with 
a  navy  as  big  as  it  thought  needful,  cannot  or  will  not 
use  that  weapon  when  the  occasion  arises  can  neither 
make  nor  use  an  army.  Not  that  it  is  desirable  that 
the  present  set  of  ministers  should  embark  upon  a  war. 
Heaven  forbid  !  The  defence  of  a  nation's  rights  needs 
at  the  head  of  affairs  men  in  deadly  earnest,  like 
Bismarck  and  Moltke.  But  Great  Britain  just  now  has 
none  but  triflers  in  power.  While  the  European  Powers 
are  considering  whether  they  will  combine  against 
England,  and  while  the  Army  is  in  the  condition  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  in  the  "Times,"  Lord 
Salisbury  can  think  of  nothing  better  to  do  than  pulling 
to  pieces  the  London  County  Council.  Mr.  Balfour's 
one  achievement  for  the  Army  is  that  in  1895,  when  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  retired,  he  rearranged  the  War 
Office,  so  as  to  put  the  Commander-in-Chief  into  a 
strait  waistcoat,  and  to  make  the  Secretary  of  State  the 
real  military  head  of  the  Army.  Lord  Lansdbwne,  in 
the  autumn  of  1896,  explained  his  conviction  that  the 
equality  between  the  number  of  battalions  at  home  and 
the  number  of  battalions  abroad  ought  to  be  restored. 
But  when  the  session  of  1897  came,  his  convictions 
were  forgotten,  and  he  accepted  a  compromise  the 
foolishness  of  which  has  now  been  admitted.  Lord 
Wolseley  accepted  the  office  he  now  holds,  though  it 
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was  shorn  of  its  proper  authority.  He  agreed  to  Lord 
Lansdowne's  compromise,  and  allowed  a  letter  bearing 
his  signature  to  be  read  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
expressing  his  gratitude  for  half  a  loaf,  although  a  few 
months  later  he  explained  at  Glasgow  that  the  com- 
promise could  never  be  satisfactory.  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  thinks  it  wrong  to  give  more  money  to 
the  army  until  a  better  result  can  be  shown  for  the 
money  already  granted.  This  is  a  sound  conviction. 
If  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  would  stand  to  his  belief, 
and  Lord  Wolseley  would  stand  to  his,  we  should 
have  a  good  army ;  for  the  Commander-in-Chief  would 
be  compelled  to  show  the  necessity,  for  the  work 
of  national  defence,  of  the  military  force  which  he 
demands  ;  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
then  be  ready  to  grant  the  necessary  funds.  The  con- 
troversy between  them  would  be  threshed  out  in  the 
Cabinet  until  an  organization  had  been  devised  combining 
efficiency  in  the  sense  of  fitness  for  its  purpose  (war), 
with  economy  in  the  sense  of  providing,  without 
extravagance,  for  all  necessary  uses.  In  this  discussion 
the  Cabinet  would  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  British  defence,  by  which  is  meant  the  appli- 
cation of  force  for  the  maintenance  of  British  rights. 

In  the  use  of  force  there  are  two  processes.  You 
must  parry  the  enemy's  blows,  and  you  must  also  strike 
him  in  the  right  place  until  he  cries,  "  Hold,  enough!" 
No  defence  (assertion  of  your  rights)  is  successful 
unless  both  these  functions,  which  are  covered  by  the 
terms  defensive  and  offensive  warfare,  are  performed. 

Great  Britain's  defensive  weapon  is  the  Navy.  So 
long  as  the  navy  is  unbroken  no  dangerous  blow  can 
be  struck  against  her,  and  the  only  points  at  which 
serious  incursions  can  be  made  into  her  territories  while 
the  navy  is  unbeaten  are  the  frontiers  of  India  and  of 
Canada,  which  in  special  cases  might  require  local 
defensive  armies.  If  the  power  of  her  navy  should  ever 
be  broken,  Great  Britain  and  all  her  Empire  will  be  at  the 
enemy's  mercy,  and  no  kind  of  army  can  then  avail  her 
except  to  prove  by  a  desperate  resistance  that  her  citizens 
can  die  like  men.  For  a  defect  of  any  kind  in  the  navy, 
no  perfection  in  the  army  will  compensate. 

How  is  the  offensive  element  to  be  provided  ? 
There  are  three  ways  in  which  this  has  been  done 
in  previous  British  wars.  1.  The  enemy's  fleet  having 
been  destroyed  or  driven  off  the  sea,  his  maritime 
trade  has  been  stopped.  This  is  a  function  of 
the  navy.  2.  The  navy  and  the  army  have  jointly 
attacked  hiscolonies.  3.  A  small  British  army  has  some- 
times, after  complete  naval  victory,  assisted  continental 
armies  in  the  destruction  of  the  hostile  continental 
army.  The  constraint  placed  upon  a  civilised  Power  by 
exclusion  from  maritime  trade  has  always  been  severe. 
To  every  civilized  nation  maritime  trade  is  now 
tenfold  more  important  than  at  the  time  of  the  last 
great  war.  This  form  of  constraint,  therefore,  if  after 
the  foolish  declaration  of  Paris  it  can  still  be  effectually 
exercised,  will  be  more  galling  than  ever.  The  effect 
of  the  seizure  of  colonies  or  distant  places  may  be  very 
great,  because  a  nation  beaten  at  sea  is  powerless  to 
defend  them.  Even  in  the  case  of  Russia,  supposing 
her  naval  force  beaten,  the  occupation  of  a  part  of  her 
Pacific  seaboard  would  be  serious ;  she  could  not 
prevent  it  except  by  a  counterstroke,  for  which  there  is 
no  place  but  the  Indian  frontier,  and  so  long  as  Afghan- 
istan remains  independent,  this  counterstroke  would  be 
both  slow  and  difficult.  The  invasion  of  the  home 
territories  of  a  first-rate  Power  would  require,  in  order 
to  be  effective,  a  large  army  of  the  best  quality  or  the 
co-operation  of  a  military  ally  of  the  first  order. 

Spenser  Wilkinson. 

THE  DREYFUS  AFFAIR. 

Paris,  Wednesday  Night. 

O  INCE  Monday  night,  when  I  arrived  here,  I  have 
^  been  practically  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  melo- 
drama. I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  allowed  to  witness  the 
rehearsals  of  several  apparently  disconnected  acts  of  a 
startling  play  by  four  or  five  different  dramatists — as 
happens  now  and  again  in  France.  That  these  acts  will 
eventually  constitute  a  most  complex  and  amazing 
tragi-comedy,  I  feel  sure.  One  thing  is  very  certain  : 
the  affair  will  not  be  allowed  to  drop.    The  quiet  but 


ostensibly  firm  assertions  of  those  who  would  wave  the 
matter  into  oblivion  will  no  longer  answer.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  the  bold  and  confident  statements 
of  such  men  as  M.  Bernard  Lazare,  the  young  and 
sympathetic  author,  whose  pamphlet  first  caused  the 
Dreyfus  case  to  be  reopened.  I  saw  him  on  Tuesday 
morning;  and  he  does  not  vapour.  "  In  three  months 
from  to-day,"  said  M.  Lazare,  "Captain  Alfred 
Dreyfus  will  be  in  Paris,  a  free  man.  Nothing 
can  save  Esterhazy  from  being  tried  by  a  Council 
of  War.  The  subterfuge  of  a  nolle  prosequi  by  the 
investigating  judge  is  not  possible.  Such  a  decision 
would  bring  in  its  wake  the  fall  of  the  Ministry  ;  but 
this  would  be  the  least  consequence.  Notwithstanding 
all  you  have  been  told,  the  letter  is  the  only  document 
on  which  Dreyfus  was  convicted,  and  that  letter  will  be 
found  not  to  have  been  written  byjiim.  It  would  not 
do  to  put  much  faith  in  the  testimony  of  experts,  but  a 
comparison  of  the  document  in  question  with  the  half- 
hundred  or  more  epistles  in  the  same  handwriting 
already  in  possession  of  the  military  authorities  can 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  authorship.  It  will  require  no 
special  training  to  establish  that  fact."  And  then  M. 
Lazare  went  on  to  give  me  particulars  of  Dreyfus's 
arrest  and  provisional  incarceration  which  even  I,  who 
am  well  acquainted  with  French  criminal  procedure, 
had  difficulty  in  believing.  Similar  incidents  produced 
on  the  stage  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin  or  the  Ambigu 
Comique  would  unquestionably  arouse  the  temper  of  the 
audiences,  which  as  a  rule  are  not  more  critical  than 
those  of  our  own  houses  devoted  to  melodrama.  I  will 
refer  to  some  of  these  incidents  directly,  but  would  first  of 
all  deal  with  another  story.  How  did  the  letter,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  by  Dreyfus,  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Intelligence  or  Detective  Department  of 
the  French  War  Office  ?  At  an  early  stage  of  the 
revelations  (two  years  after  the  trial),  it  was  stated  that 
the  paper  was  abstracted  from  the  pocket  of  a  foreign 
(German  ?)  Ambassador.  The  theory  was,  however, 
absolutely  untenable,  inasmuch  as  the  paper  reached  the 
War  Office  torn  into  four,  some  say  into  sixteen,  frag- 
ments. Some  other  tale  had  to  be  invented,  for  it  could 
not  be  seriously  maintained  that  an  Ambassador, 
however  careless,  would  carry  upon  his  person  the 
proof  of  his  secret  communication  with  a  French  officer, 
and  that  he  would  tear  such  a  document  to  pieces, 
while  still  retaining  possession  of  it. 

The  divulgers  of  the  "  secret,"  having  become  aware 
that  their  own  imagination  was  insufficient,  had 
recourse  to  the  inventive  power  of  Felix  Pyat,  known 
to  us  as  the  author  of  "The  Rag  Picker  of  Paris."  It 
was  next  ascertained  that  in  the  beginning  of  '94 — I 
am  quoting  the  divulgers  of  the  "secret" — the  main 
points  of  the  mobilisation  scheme  and  defence  of  the 
frontier  had  been  communicated  to  outsiders  ;  the  detec- 
tives then  set  their  wits  to  work  and,  disguised  as  rag- 
pickers, made  a  successful  effort  to  get  hold  of  the 
waste-paper  of  the  German  Embassy. 

Now,  strange  as  it  all  may  seem,  there  is  probably  a 
substratum  of  truth  in  the  tale.  "  But,"  as  General  du 
Barail  said  to  me  yesterday  morning,  "  this  would  at 
once  prove  that  the  document  was  of  no  earthly  value." 
General  du  Barail,  I  may  remind  the  reader,  was  one 
of  the  best  officers  of  the  Second  Empire,  and  was 
Minister  for  War  during  a  certain  period  of  the  Third 
Republic  ;  if  I  remember  rightly,  during  the  period  of 
Bazaine's  trial.  "  In  fact,"  continued  General  du 
Barail,  "  all  the  documents  that  were  promised  in  the 
incriminating  letter,  contain  so  many  secrets  de  Polichi- 
nelle.  In  the  event  of  a  war  there  could  not  be  the 
slightest  hesitation  as  to  the  point  of  concentration  on 
our  line  of  frontier.  As  for  the  other  matters  men- 
tioned in  the  letter,  it  does  not  need  an  officer  of  the 
General  Staff  to  be  '  posted  up  '  in  them.  In  the  first 
place,  you  have  only  to  look  par  tcrre  " — he  meant  at 
the  territory  itself — •"  to  be  certain  what  would  be  done 
in  the  event  of  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  ;  in  the  second 
place,  the  contents  of  the  promised  documents  are,  if 
not  wholly,  at  any  rate  partly,  known  to  every  com- 
mander of  a  division.  In  the  provinces,  where  officers 
come  together  more  often  than  in  Paris,  they  discuss 
such  facts  almost  unreservedly  among  themselves. ". 

These  words  of  the  General  confirm  me  in  my  opinion, 
expressed  a  fortnight  ago  in  these  columns,  that  there 
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were  literally  no  documents  to  reveal,  and  that  the 
Avriter  of  the  letter  promising-  such  documents  was 
merely  a  "  farceur  "  in  urgent  want  of  money — which  he 
saw  no  other  means  of  obtaining  than  by  hoaxing  the 
German  or  any  other  Embassy.  The  amount  must 
have  been  miserably  small,  for,  as  the  late  military 
attache  to  the  German  Embassy  said  to  a  friend  of  mine 
whose  name  I  am  not  permitted  to  divulge:  "We  do 
not  fling  our  money  about  in  that  way.  Sometimes 
when  one  of  our  officers  has  come  to  grief  through  an 
ill-considered  marriage,  and  been  compelled  to  resign  his 
commission,  we  employ  him  to  survey  a  foreign  stra- 
tegical railway,  or  something  of  the  kind ;  but  the 
reward  is  not  at  all  princely." 

Furthermore,  Dreyfus  was  a  serious  man  in  every 
relation  of  life,  not  to  say  stern  and  disagreeable. 
Even  M.  Bernard  Lazare,  who  up  to  the  present  has 
been  prominent  as  one  of  his  staunchest  friends,  felt 
bound  to  admit  that  he  had  not  "an  ingratiating 
character."  General  du  Barail  in  the  course  of  our 
conversation  incidently  remarked,  "  From  what  I  have 
been  told,  M.  Dreyfus  was  not  particularly  liked  by  his 
brother  officers."  With  regard  to  the  money  to  be 
gained  by  the  act  for  which  he  was  tried  and  convicted, 
what,  I  ask,  could  a  few  thousand  francs  matter  to  a 
man  enjoying  an  income  of  ^1600  a  year,  whose  wife, 
moreover,  belongs  to  an  exceedingly  rich  family  ?  Be- 
sides, in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  alleged,  Dreyfus  led 
•a  most  exemplary  life.  The  prosecution,  it  now  leaks 
out,  endeavoured  to  establish  the  contrary,  and  were 
compelled  to  abandon  the  theory  which,  as  French  law 
goes,  would  have  supplied  a  powerful  argument  on 
their  side.  As  General  du  Barail  observed,  "  If  dislike 
of  the  French  was  the  motive  of  Dreyfus's  act,  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  him,  when  he  began  his 
studies,  from  throwing  in  his  lot  with  the  Germans. 
*  II  pouvait  opter.'  "  These  particulars  are  undoubtedly 
in  Dreyfus's  favour,  although  M.  du  Barail  did  not  hint 
at  it  by  so  much  as  a  syllable.  The  only  unfavourable 
comment  he  allowed  himself  against  any  one  compli- 
cated in  the  new  development  of  the  affair  was  against 
Mme.  de  Bonancy,  for  an  accurate  account  of  whose 
part  in  the  business  we  shall  have  to  wait  a  little  while. 
M.  du  Barail,  at  that  particular  moment,  reminded  me 
of  Pelissier  who,  as  every  one  knows,  was  somewhat 
soldatesque  in  his  expressions  :  "The  greatest  drunkard 
in  the  French  army  was  M.  de  Bonancy,  and  his  wife  is 
not  precisely  a  model  of  respectability." 

Then  I  asked  him  about  Commander  du  Paty  de 
Clam,  at  whose  arbitrary  treatment  of  Dreyfus  I  have 
already  hinted.  Every  one  knows  that  he  browbeat  and 
bullied  Dreyfus  shamefully,  that  he  constantly  taunted 
him  with  his  guilt  from  the  very  outset,  and  when  his 
task  of  preliminary  investigation  was  at  an  end  he 
insisted  on  being  present  at  every  interview  with  the 
reporting  judge.  "  M.  du  Paty  de  Clam  is  a  perfectly 
honourable  soldier,"  was  General  du  Barail's  answer  ; 
"  I  have  known  him  from  his  boyhood.  It  was  I  who 
made  his  father  a  general,  but  as  he  had  reached  the 
'  limit  of  age '  I  made  it  an  express  condition  that  he 
should  retire  from  the  service  at  once.  His  son,  as  I 
have  told  you,  is,  in  every  respect,  honourable,  but  very 
passionate,  headstrong,  and  not  particularly  amenable 
to  reason.  He  has,  unfortunately,  adopted  in  this 
affair  the  method  and  manner  of  many  French  judges 
and  procureurs-g^neraux,  in  whose  sight  every  accused 
is  a  guilty  man.  All  this  could  not  have  happened  if 
the  trial  had  been  conducted  in  open  Court,  and  that  is 
where  the  principal  mistake  lies.  Of  course,  it  is  per- 
fectly legal  to  conduct  a  trial  in  France  with  closed 
doors,  but  I  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  it  at  the  time, 
nor  do  I  see  it  now." 

I  had  a  few  moments  of  conversation  with  the  Due 
de  Broglie  yesterday  morning,  but  I  failed  to  penetrate 
to  his  innermost  thoughts  on  the  matter.  He  told  me, 
of  course,  that  a  trial  with  closed  doors  was  absolutely 
legal  ;  and  "  as  to  the  guilt  of  M.  Dreyfus,"  he  added, 
"as  long  as  the  judgment  is  not  reversed,  we  must 
necessarily  abide  by  it."  Now  I  do  not  for  an  instant 
suspect  the  Due  de  Broglie  to  have  been  prejudiced  in 
what  he  said  by  any  feeling  of  Anti-Semitism,  but  there 
is  no  question  that  an  important  element  in  the  affair 
was  the  dislike  of  the  Jew.  I  shall  have  something  to 
say  of  this  in  my  next  letter.       Albert  D.  Vandam. 


THE  DUKE  OF  HAMILTON. 

IN  one  or  other  of  the  annual  peerage  books  the 
Most  High  Potent  and  Noble  Prince  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  is  credited  with  the  possession  of  the  whole  of 
the  following  dignities  : — Duke  of  Hamilton  (1643  and 
1 661)  [these  and  the  other  attached  dates  are  not 
mine,  but  are  the  dates  of  creation  attributed  by 
the  different  books],  Marquess  of  Douglas  (1633), 
Marquess  of  Hamilton  (1599),  Marquess  of  Clydes- 
dale (1643  and  1699),  Earl  of  Angus  (1330,  1389, 
1627,  1633),  Earl  of  Arran  (1503,  1643),  Earl  of 
Lanark  (1639  and  1643),  Earl  of  Selkirk  (1646), 
Lord  Hamilton  (1445),  Avon  (1643),  Polmont  (1643), 
Machaushire  (1643),  Innerdale  (1643),  Abernethy  (1633), 
Jedburgh  Forest  (1633),  Daer  and  Shortcleuch  (1646), 
all  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland  ;  Duke  of  Brandon  (171 1), 
Baron  of  Dutton  (171 1),  in  the  peerage  of  Great 
Britain ;  Knight  Marischal  of  Scotland,  Hereditary 
Keeper  of  Holyrood  House,  Duke  of  Chatellhe>ault  in 
France  (1518  and  1552).  The  descent  of  these  dignities, 
and  the  succession  of  the  family  of  Douglas-Hamilton 
to  their  honours,  involve  more  confusing  and  intricate 
considerations  than  any  other  case  I  can  call  to  mind. 
One  would  hesitate  to  attempt  any  investigation  were 
it  not  that,  whilst  the  annual  peerage  books  credit  the 
above  titles  to  the  Duke,  they  none  of  them  agree  with 
each  other.  Consequently  some,  and  probably  all  of  the 
books,  are  wrong.  I  do  not  for  a  minute  suppose  that 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  knows  what  his  titles  really  are. 
I  do  not  think  any  one  could  say  with  certainty  ;  for 
even  "  G.  E.  C,"  in  his  justly  celebrated  "Complete 
Peerage"  (which,  unfortunately,  is  not  an  annual  book), 
in  several  cases  goes  no  further  than  the  expression  of 
an  opinion.  To  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  it  is  only 
necessary  (for  other  than  elected  Peers)  to  prove  one 
peerage  of  either  England,  Great  Britain,  or  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  to  vote  at  Holyrood  it  is  not  necessary  (as  I 
hope  presently  to  show)  to  prove  any  peerage  at  all. 
The  Duke  has  probably  proved  his  right  before  the 
Committee  of  Privileges  to  the  Dukedom  of  Brandon, 
and  probably  to  the  Barony  of  Dutton  ;  he  is  admitted 
(and  quite  rightly)  to  be  Duke  of  Hamilton  at  Holyrood, 
and  there,  I  believe,  the  matter  rests  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned.  But  that  he  possesses  the  string  of  honours 
attributed  to  him  I  deny. 

In  order  to  examine  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  right  to 
his  dignities,  one  must  go  a  long  way  back,  for  the 
Duke  is  neither  heir  male,  nor  heir-of-line,   nor  heir 
general  of  the  House  of  Hamilton.    Sir  James  Hamil- 
ton, Lord  of  Cadzow,  was  created  "a  hereditary  Lord 
of  our  Parliament"  by  charter,  28  June,  1445,  as  Lord 
Hamilton.     This   peerage,    being  heredibus  suis,  of 
course  would  descend,  according  to  Scottish  law,  to  the 
heir-of-line.     (To  those  not  familiar  with  this  term,  I 
would  explain  that  in  some  cases  the  heir-of-line  may 
be  a  female.)  His  grandson  James,  third  Lord  Hamilton, 
was  created  (11  August,  1503)  Earl  of  Arran,  with  re- 
mainder to  the  heirs  male  of  his  body.    His  only  son, 
also  James  (Regent  of  Scotland),  was  created  Lord  of 
the  Duchy  of  ChatellheVault  in  France  by  patent  dated 
5  February,  1548,  with  limitation  to  his  heirs,  successors 
ayants  cause  for  ever.    (By  the  4th  article  of  the  Royal 
Edict  of  Marly,  171 1,  this  is  clearly  explained  to  be  "  les 
males  qui  en  seront  descendus  de  males  en  males  en 
quelque  ligne  et  degre"  que  ce  soit.")   He  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son  and  heir,  yet  another  James,  who  was 
therefore  third  Earl  of  Arran,  fifth  Lord  Hamilton,  and 
second  Lord  of  the  Duchy  of  Chatellherault.    This  peer 
was  both  declared  to  be  insane  and  was  attainted,  but 
the  attainder  was  repealed.    He  resigned  his  earldom, 
but  his  resignation  was  subsequently  reduced,  so  that 
at  his  death  his  honours  passed  unimpaired  just  as  he 
had  inherited  them.    But  for  the  moment  we  leave  him 
insane,  and  pass  to  his  next  brother,  John,  who,  owing 
to  his  brother's  insanity,  was  styled  Earl  of  Arran  in  his 
brother's  lifetime,  and  as  such  was  created,  17  April, 
1599,  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Arran,  Lord  Aven, 
"&c,"  presumably  with  a  limitation  to  heirs  male. 
("G.  E.  C,"  whilst  not  actually  specifying  the  limita- 
tion, treats  it  as  to  heirs  male.    I  have  never  known 
"  G.  E.  C."  wrong,  so  that  this  is  probably  the  case,  but 
it  has  been  stated  that  the  limitation  was  the  same  as 
with  the  Barony  of  Hamilton.)    His  son  James,  second 
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Marquis,  was  created  (1619)  Earl  of  Cambridge  and 
Baron  of  Ennerdale  in  the  peerage  of  England,  and  was 
created  a  Lord  of  Parliament  as  Lord  Aberbrothvrick  in 
Scotland.  Probably  he  at  the  death  of  his  father  (and 
certainly  after  the  death  of  his  insane  uncle),  succeeded  to 
the  earlier  honours  of  the  family,  and  eventually  he  be- 
came second  Marquess  of  Hamilton,  fifth  Earl  of  Arran, 
first  Earl  of  Cambridge,  seventh  Lord  Hamilton,  second 
Lord  Aven,  first  Baron  of  Ennerdale,  first  Lord  Aber- 
brothwick,  and  third  Lord  of  the  Duchy  of  Hamilton. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  James,  who  was  created, 
by  patent  12  April,  1643,  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Marquess 
of  Clydesdale,  Earl  of  Arran  and  Cambridge,  Lord 
Aven  and  Innerdale,  with  a  special  remainder,  failing 
heirs  male  of  his  body,  to  his  brother  William  and  the 
heirs  male  of  his  body,  failing  which,  to  the  eldest  heir 
female  of  his  own  body,  and  the  heirs  male  of  her  body 
bearing  the  name  and  arms  of  Hamilton,  with  a  final 
remainder  to  his  own  legitimate  heirs  whatsoever. 

It  is  under  this  peculiar  limitation  that  the  present 
Duke  has  rightly  and  properly  succeeded  to  the  Duke- 
dom of  Hamilton  and  its  concurrent  creations  of  1643. 
There  have  been  various  resignations  and  re-grants 
which   have   introduced   other   minor  titles.  Space 
altogether  prevents  me  from  tracing  the  topsy-turvy 
proceedings  which  have  followed.   The  first  crucial  point 
in  the  descent  occurs  with  the  death  of  the  first  Duke, 
who  left  daughters  but  no  sons.    The  eldest  daughter 
Anne  became  in  her  own  right  and  at  her  father's  death 
heir-of-line  of  the  house  of  Hamilton.     As  such  the 
two  Baronies  of  Hamilton  and  Aberbrothwick  must 
undoubtedly  have  become  vested  in  her  under  their 
original  limitations.    She  never  claimed  them  at  any 
time  and  they  have  since  remained  dormant.  Lord 
William,  brother  of  the  first  Duke,  then  became  heir 
male,  and  succeeded  to  all  other  titles,  &c.    He  died 
leaving  daughters  only,  and  under  the  peculiar  limit- 
ations  the    1643   creations   reverted   to   Anne,  who 
became  in  her  own  right  Duchess  of  Hamilton.  The 
heir  male  is  in  the  line  now  represented  by  the  Duke  of 
Abercorn,  and  at  the  death  of  William,  second  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  the  ancient  Earldom  of  Arran  (unless  the 
original  limitation  had  been  subsequently  altered)  and 
the  Lordship  of  the  Duchy  of   Chatellherault,  both 
limited  to  heifs  male,  must  have  passed  to  James, 
second  Earl  of  Abercorn  and  ancestor  of  the  present 
Duke.    To  the  Duchy  of  Chatellhdrault  the  Dukes  of 
Abercorn   have  firmly  and  persistently  aserted  their 
right,  but  as  far  as  I  am  aware  they  have  not  so  far  put 
forward  any  claim  to  the  Earldom  of  Arran.  When 
such  a   fight  is  made  for  a  French  title,  it  seems 
strange  that  they  should  never  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  institute  proceedings  before  the  Committee 
of  Privileges  to  obtain  the  Scottish  Earldom  of  Arran 
of  the  original  creation. 

If  the  Marquessate  of  Hamilton  was  limited  to  heirs 
male  of  the  body,  as  "  G.  E.  C."  treats  it,  it  must 
inevitably  have  become  extinct  at  the  death  of  William, 
second  Duke  of  Hamilton.  If  not,  it  passed  with  the 
Baronies  of  Hamilton  and  Aberbrothwick  to  the  heir-of- 
line,  Anne,  in  her  own  right  Duchess  of  Hamilton. 

These  Baronies  (and  possibly  the  Marquessate)  con- 
sequently united  again  with  the  Dukedom,  and  devolved 
with  it  until  the  death  of  the  eighth  Duke  of  Hamilton  in 
1799,  when  his  nephew  Edward,  Lord  Stanley,  after- 
wards thirteenth  Earl  of  Derby,  became  heir-of-line  of 
the  first  Baron  Hamilton,  and  as  such  is  almost  univer- 
sally believed  to  have  inherited  the  Baronies  of  Hamilton 
and  Aberbrothwick.  If  the  Marquessate  was  heritable 
by  the  heir-of-line,  he  inherited  that  also.  The  present 
Lord  Derby  has  succeeded  to  whatever  rights  the 
thirteenth  Earl  inherited,  and  it  seems  rather  strange 
that  he  does  not  petition  for  these  honours  to  be 
adjudged  to  him. 

The  Lordship  of  the  Duchy  of  Chatellhdrault,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  France,  under  the  original  creation,  what- 
ever this  shadowy  honour  may  amount  to,  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  is  now  vested  in  the  Duke  of  Abercorn 
as  heir  male  of  the  original  grantee.  Neither  the  past 
nor  present  Duke  of  Hamilton  could  possibly  have 
inherited  it,  for  if  the  title  be  demonstrated  to  be  herit- 
able by  a  female,  it  must  by  all  known  laws  of  succession 
have  vested  in  1799  in  the  Derby  family  together 
with  the  Baronies  of  Hamilton  and  Aberbrothwick. 


But  the  extraordinary  confusion  of  the  matter,  is 
added  to  by  the  fact  that  in  1864  Napoleon  HI.,  by 
Imperial  Decree,  declared  the  last  Duke  of  Hamilton  to 
be  Duke  of  Chatellherault.  As  the  Duchy  belonged  to 
some  one  else  at  the  time,  the  only  logical  conclusion  is 
that  this  decree  (whether  issued  intentionally  or  in 
error)  has  erected  a  new  Dukedom  of  Chatellh^rault  in  the 
Empire  of  France.  I  have  so  far  failed  in  several  attempts 
to  ascertain  the  wording  of  this  decree.  But  it  would  not 
be  far-fetched  to  surmise  (1)  that  it  was  conferred 
in  error,  (2)  that  it  was  not  then  considered  a  new 
creation,  but  a  confirmation  of  an  old  honour.  In  this 
case  the  decree  must  have  ratified  and  established  the 
devolution  of  such  a  dignity  to  and  through  a  female. 
The  last  Duke  left  only  one  daughter,  Lady  Mary 
Douglas  -  Hamilton.  Consequently  it  seems  probable 
that  she  must  have  inherited  the  modern  Duchy,  unless 
some  unexpected  limitations  are  contained  in  the  decree. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Peerages  attribute  the 
Earldom  of  Selkirk  to  the  Duke,  it  unquestionably 
is   presently   dormant.      The   first    Earl   of  Selkirk 
married  Anne,  in  her  own  right  Duchess  of  Hamilton. 
At  her  request  he  was  created  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
&c. ,  for   life,   and   in   after  years   he   resigned  his 
own  Earldom  of  Selkirk  in  favour  of  his  second  sur- 
viving son,  Charles,  and  his  younger  brothers,  to  whom 
it  was  regranted  in  1688.    In  this  latter  patent  there 
was  a  provision  that  if  the  said  Charles,  or  any  of  his 
brothers,  or  the  heirs  male   of  their  bodies,  should 
succeed  to  the  Dukedom  of  Hamilton,  that  in  such  case 
the  Earldom  of  Selkirk  "  semper  descendet  ad  fratrem 
immediate    juniorem    illi   qui   ad   titulum   Ducis  de 
Hamilton  succedere  contingent  et  haeredibus  masculis 
de  ejus  corpore  ;  quibus  deficientibus  ut  supra  dictum 
est  pertinebit."     Now  the  whole  male  issue  of  the 
younger  sons  is  extinct,  and  the  line  of  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  is  the  only  one  remaining  with 
male  heirs.    This,  of  course,  is  represented  by  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton.    If  the  provision  had  related  only 
to  the  possible  succession  of  the  said  younger  brothers 
to  the  Dukedom,  no  question  would  have  arisen ;  but 
the  words  were  merely,  any  of  his  brothers,  which  of 
course  (I  quote  from  the  "Complete  Peerage")  "  includes 
the  eldest,  William,  who,  and  whose  issue,  have  suc- 
cessively succeeded  to  the  Dukedom  of  Hamilton,  and 
who,  by  so  doing,  if  this  proviso  be  valid,  are  thereby 
excluded  from  inheriting  the  Earldom  of  Selkirk,  &c. , 
which  dignity  may  possibly  (in  the  circumstances)  be 
held  to  belong  to  the  younger  brother  of  the  last  Duke 
who  has  so  succeeded."    Whether  or  not  such  a  pro- 
vision is  valid  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  the  Buckhurst 
judgment  by  no  means  definitely  settles  the  point.  But 
the  original  intention  of  the  Crown  was  very  plainly  to 
keep  the  Dukedom  of  Hamilton  and  the  Earldom  of 
Selkirk  apart,  as  long  as  there  were  two  separate  male 
descendants   to  inherit  them.     Does  not  Mr.  Percy 
Seymour  Douglas  -  Hamilton  feel  inclined  to  dip  his 
fingers  in  the  lucky  bag  of  the  Hamilton  dignities  ?  At 
any  rate,  it  is  over  this  contention  that  his  chance,  if 
any,  "  comes  in."    The  Barony  of  Daer  and  Shortcleuch 
is  attached  to  and  follows  the  Earldom  of  Selkirk.  To 
sum  it  all  up,  of  the  long  list  of  titles  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  (1)  the  Marquessate  of  Hamilton  is  probably 
extinct,  (2)  the  Earldom  of  Arran  (1503)  has  probably 
gone  to  the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  (3)  the  Earldom  of 
Selkirk  at  any  rate  is  dormant,  (4)  the   Barony  of 
Hamilton   has   probably   gone   with   the   Barony  of 
Aberbrothwick  to  Lord  Derby,  (5)  the  Barony  of  Daer 
and  Shortcleuch  is  dormant,,  (6)  the  Duchy  of  Chdtell- 
he>ault  in  the  Kingdom  of  France  has  probably  gone  to 
the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  (7)  the  Duchy  of  Chatellherault 
in  the  Empire  of  France  has  probably  gone  to  Lady 
Mary  Douglas-Hamilton,  and  (8)  I  am  at  a  loss  to- 
understand  how  or  why  the  present  Duke  of  Hamilton 
is  either  Hereditary  Keeper  of  Holyrood  House,  or 
Knight  Marischal  of  Scotland.  X. 

IN  TIME  OF  TEMPEST. 

THE  village  stands  at  the  head  of  a  sloping  gap  in 
the  low  sand-hills,  fronting  the  North  Sea  across 
a  margin  of  white  beach.  It  is  one  of  a  dozen  or  so  of 
fishing  hamlets  scattered  along  the  line  of  coast  that 
curves  northward  from  Yarmouth ;  a  coast  of  evif 
reputation,  whose  traditions  are  of  storm  and  wrecks 
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■whose  treacherous  sands  off  shore  are  the  multitudinous 
grave  of  unknown  mariners,  whose  people  have  the  call 
of  the  sea  in  their  blood,  inherited  from  generations 
that  have  lived  battling  with  tempests  and  have  left  a 
record  of  life-saving  and  heroic  daring  unsurpassed 
on  any  part  of  the  British  coast. 

They  had  need  of  all  their  experience  and  hereditary 
daring  on  the  night  of  this  last  Sunday  in  November. 
The  whole  population  along  the  shore  were  on  the 
watch  from  nightfall,  when  the  storm  came  up.  It  was 
just  after  eleven  o'clock  when  the  first  distress  signal  (a 
blanket  soaked  in  paraffin,  we  learned  afterwards) 
flared  through  the  blinding  spray,  and  between  then 
and  morning  five  vessels  had  come  ashore  within  six 
miles  of  coastline.  It  had  been  a  night  of  wild  hurry- 
ing from  point  to  point  in  the  darkness,  and  eight  lives 
saved  was  the  record  so  far.  The  day  was  just  break- 
ing when  we  stood  and  waited  for  what  was  to  happen 
next. 

The  night  had  been  furious,  but  with  morning  the 
strength  of  the  tempest  increased.  There  was  inter- 
mittent rain,  which  did  not  fall,  but  seemed  to  sweep 
from  horizon  to  horizon,  like  a  flight  of  arrows,  on  the 
roaring  wind.  The  spray  and  flying  scud  of  the  break- 
ing waves,  caught  up  by  the  storm,  lashed  our  faces, 
stinging  like  the  flick  of  whips.  As  the  darkness 
began  to  lift  we  could  see  dimly  the  welter  of  white 
foam  at  the  foot  of  the  sand-hills.  The  set  of  tide  and 
wind  brought  the  fearful  battery  of  the  sea  to  bear 
sideways  on  the  shore,  making  a  huge  semicircular 
sweep  of  its  advance  and  retreat,  and  so  scouring  out 
.great  masses  from  the  base  of  the  land.  It  was  like 
the  swing  of  a  scythe,  the  yielding  sand  of  the  cliff 
going  down  as  grass  falls  in  swathes.  The  gangway 
•down  which  we  had  walked  to  the  beach  yesterday  now 
ended  abruptly  at  the  edge  of  a  chasm  thirty  feet  deep, 
over  whose  lip  the  tossed  spray  from  the  cauldron 
below  came  in  driven  clouds.  We  knew  already  that, 
a  few  miles  up  the  coast,  the  sea  had  broken  a  way 
sheer  through  the  hills  and  was  pouring  in  a  cataract 
through  the  gap  it  had  made,  flooding  the  low  country 
behind.  The  line  of  impact  between  the  sea  and  the 
rising  land,  up  and  down  the  shore  as  far  as  the  yet 
faint  light  carried,  was  a  haze  of  spray,  falling,  rising, 
spouting  up  in  great  feathery  masses,  twisted  and 
scattered  by  the  wind  as  it  rose  incessantly.  Beyond 
this  were  other  flingings  of  spray  where  wave  clashed 
with  wave,  or  the  thunderous  advance  of  the  sea  met 
the  backward  sweep  of  broken  water,  and  here  and 
there  the  fearful  smooth  back  of  an  unbroken  wave, 
glistening  with  lace  and  fretwork  of  foam  as  it  curved 
over  to  the  crash. 

By  this  time  we  scarcely  noticed  the  noise  of  the 
storm.  It  had  stunned  our  senses  and  become  an 
accepted  thing  hours  ago.  The  universe  was  one  great 
roar,  steady,  persistent,  overwhelming.  We  saw 
a.  huge  piece  of  the  hill  go  down,  carrying  with  it 
the  village  watch-house,  but  the  crash  ^of  its  falling 
could  not  individualise  itself.  There  were  variety  and 
distance  for  the  eye,  but  for  the  ear  it  was  a  single 
impression,  so  unbroken  by  details  as  to  give,  after 
one  had  grown  accustomed  to  \  a  curious  effect  of 
silence. 

My  companion  was  barely  three  yards  from  me.  He 
was  making  a  speaking-trumpet  of  his  hands,  and,  by 
the  movement  of  his  features,  was  shouting  at  the  top 
of  his  voice.  I  heard  nothing  of  it.  Then  he  pointed 
up  the  shore  and  began  to  run  ;  and  looking  up  I  saw 
the  coastguard  and  fishermen  hurrying  with  the  rocket 
apparatus.  A  few  hundred  yards  to  the  north  a  collier 
brig  had  driven  in  out  of  the  semi-darkness,  and,  after 
bumping  on  the  outer,  sands,  was  lifted  by  the  next  sea 
and  flung  heavily  aground.  The  crew  (there  were  five 
of  them  and  a  woman)  were  huddled  together  in  the 
bow.  The  first  rocket  fire  was  successful.  Then  one 
of  the  crew,  clinging  desperately  to  every  support,— for 
the  vessel  was  rolling  fearfully,— crawled  along,  secured 
the  rope,  and  went  back  to  his  mates.  They  hauled  in 
about  twenty  fathoms  of  the  rope  and  then  stopped. 
We  could  see  them  making  the  line  fast  to  the  woman. 
Then  for  five  minutes  that  seemed  like  hours  nothing 
happened.  The  woman  clung  to  the  rigging  with  the 
rope  round  her ;  the  men  hung  on  to  the  rolling  vessel. 
Had  they  known  what  to  do  with  the  rope,  to  haul  it 


In  until  they  got  the  whip  aboard  and  to  make  that  fast, 
all  of  them  might  have  been  safe  ashore.  The  coast- 
guardsmen  gesticulated,  raved,  shouted  ;  but  the 
people  on  the  boat  remained  still.  A  fisherman,  rather 
over  the  middle  age,  with  quiet  decision  fixed  a  line 
round  himself  and  prepared  to  venture  out  to  almost 
certain  death  to  get  to  these  people  and  show  them 
what  to  do.  He  walked  down  to  the  water  as  calmly 
as  if  he  were  going  home  to  bed,  and  vanished  in  the 
veil  of  spray.  Scarcely  had  he  done  so,  when  a  sea 
rose  behind  the  vessel,  and  in  a  minute  it  was  over. 
The  woman  had  a  lifebuoy  on,  and  kept  on  the  top  of 
the  water  ;  the  others  disappeared.  She  was  hauled  in 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  dead.  Next  moment  an  arm  was 
seen  waving  in  the  wash  of  the  sea.  The  old  fisher- 
man, who  had  been  drawn  up  when  the  boat  turned  over, 
went  down  again,  fought  his  way  out,  and  was  hauled 
back  safely  with  the  rescued  man,  unconscious  but 
living. 

This  was  hardly  over  when,  the  day  now  growing 
brighter,  another  boat  was  seen  driving  in  a  little 
further  up  the  coast.  The  rocket  apparatus  was  ready 
for  her,  when  suddenly  she  struck  the  sands,  bow  on, 
and  stumbled,  like  a  tripped  horse  going  down  on  its 
knees,  kicking  up  at  the  stern.  The  next  sea  swung 
her  round  broadside  to  the  shore.  Her  crew  were  in 
the  rigging,  and  a  line  was  fired  over  her.  But  even 
before  it  could  settle,  another  sea  had  lifted  her  again, 
smashed  her  down  upon  her  side,  and  capsized  her. 
Not  a  hand  was  seen.  The  intense  horror  of  the  spec- 
tacle was  heightened  by  the  absence  of  all  human 
noises.  She  seemed  to  break  up  by  magic,  to  come 
and  vanish,  with  that  agonised  waving  of  hands  from 
her  rigging  seen  for  a  moment,  like  a  phantom  ship. 
We  watched  the  sea  for  a  head  or  a  lifted  arm.  More 
ropes  were  fired  over  the  spot,  on  the  chance  that  some 
hand  might  seize  them.  But  nothing  was  seen  of  the 
crew  again.  For  a  few  minutes  there  was  tumult  and 
a  churning  of  white  waters  over  where  the  vessel  had 
been,  then  a  tossing  of  odd  timbers  here  and  there  on 
the  surface,  and  the  sea,  turbulent  in  victory,  gave  to 
the  eyes  of  the  watchers  no  sign  of  what  had  happened. 

H. 

RICHARD  STRAUSS. 

AT  one  time  the  Schulz-Curtius  concerts  were  the 
most  carefully  looked  after  in  the  metropolis.  If 
an  unlucky  critic  arrived  one  moment  late  he  was  Bay- 
reuthed  until  the  end  of  the  first  piece  ;  if  he  went  out 
during  the  interval  to  smoke  a  soothing  cigarette  and 
did  not  return  promptly  when  the  bell  rang,  he  delayed 
at  the  risk  of  the  same  disaster  befalling  him.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  concerts  had  what  we  call  a 
high  tone  ;  every  one  who  got  there  in  time  flattered 
him  or  herself  on  his  or  her  superiority  to  the  average 
concert-goer,  who  cares  not  whether  he  is  late  or  early. 
Better  still,  we  all  realised  that  we  attended  to  hear  the 
music  and  for  no  other  purpose  ;  and  it  was  possible  to 
listen,  perhaps  'impossible  not  to  listen,  with  an  in- 
tensity, a  concentration,  not  attainable  elsewhere.  But 
of  late  the  rules  have  been  relaxed,  the  general  manage- 
ment has  degenerated.  A  week  or  two  ago  a  humble 
complaint  against  late-comers  being  allowed  to  enter 
was  raised  in  these  columns.  Will  it  be  believed  that  I, 
the  person  who  raised  that  complaint,  was  allowed  to 
enter  at  the  Strauss  concert  on  Tuesday  night  while  Mr. 
Strauss  was  playing  the  exquisite  first  movement  of 
Mozart's  "  Kleine  Nachtmusik  "  ?  This  kind  of  thing 
is  really  intolerable.  Naturally,  inevitably,  I  wanted  to 
get  in  ;  but  in  justice  to  the  hundred  hundreds  of  atten- 
tive listeners  inside,  I  should  have  been  excluded  until 
the  end  of  the  first  movement.  Such  errors  are  not  at 
all  compensated  for  by  turning  out  the  electric  lamps  ia 
one  part  of  the  hall  while  in  other  parts  the  inhabitants 
rejoice  in  almost  unlimited  light.  On  the  contrary, 
this  curious  game  served  merely  to  depress  and  exas- 
perate those  who  were  already  annoyed  by  the  late- 
comers and  could  not  read  their  programmes.  It 
depressed  my  poor  self  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  my  judgment  of  Mr.  Richard  Strauss,  both 
as  a  conductor  and  as  a  composer,  may  be  hopelessly 
unfair.  And  before  proceeding  to  utter  that  judgment 
with  all  due  solemnity,  let  me  express  the  hope  that  in 
future  Mr.  Schulz-Curtius  will  neither  turn  out  his 
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lights  to  produce  a  spurious  Bayreuth  atmosphere  nor 
ruin  the  atmosphere  he  has  hitherto  got  by  prematurely 
admitting  the  lazy  folk  who  have  dallied  by  the  way. 
The  last  point  is  worth  insisting  on.  Most  of  our 
orchestral,  and  indeed  other,  concerts  have  long  been 
made  a  nuisance  by  the  suburban  souls  who  love  to 
come  late  and  leave  early.  By  preventing  at  least  the 
late  comers  entering  Mr.  Schulz-Curtius  made  his  con- 
certs fifty  per  cent,  more  enjoyable  than  any  others  ; 
by  tolerating  it — nay,  encouraging  it — he  is  throwing 
away  the  advantage  he  gained. 

I  regret  extremely  my  inability  to  like  either  Mr. 
Strauss's  compositions  or  his  conducting.  It  was 
vastly  interesting  to  hear  both,  but  for  this  reason,  that, 
in  a  measure,  his  music  explained  his  conducting  and 
his  conducting  his  music.  I  have  known  the  music 
for  some  time.  The  "Till  Eulenspiegel"  has  been 
played  in  England  several  times;  the  "Don  Juan" 
was  given,  I  think,  by  Richter  during  the  present  year. 
I  went  several  times  through  the  "Thus  spake 
Zarathustra  "  with  a  passionate  Strauss  enthusiast  in 
Frankfort  in  the  early  part  of  August.  But  none  of 
the  music  seemed  loveable  to  me — in  fact  I  would  not 
exaggerate  if  I  said  it  all  was  to  me  quite  hateful. 
Clever,  diabolically  clever,  it  certainly  seemed  and  still 
seems  to  me  ;  but  in  the  qualities  of  passion,  beauty, 
dignity,  directness  of  expression,  I  did  and  do  find  it 
singularly  wanting.  Moreover  I  find  in  it  a  thick  vein  of 
commonness.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  again  and 
again  a  hint  of  something  like  genius  appears — a  brief 
bit  of  melody,  a  touch  of  harmony,  a  really  fresh  and 
beautiful  bit  of  orchestral  colour.  Until  his  appear- 
ance at  Queen's  Hall  the  conundrum  was,  why  should 
Mr.  Strauss  write  at  all,  or  why,  able  occasionally  to 
write  so  finely,  should  his  writing  in  general  be  so  dry, 
barren,  aggressively  ugly  ?  That  conundrum  was 
answered  on  Tuesday,  and  in  a  curious  way.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  when  Mottl  first  played  here  he 
dumbfounded  us  by  turning  Beethoven  music  into 
Wagner  music,  by  carefully  picking  out  all  the  Wag- 
nerish  elements  in  Beethoven  and  making  the  most  of 
them,  and  as  carefully  disregarding  everything  that  was 
pure  Beethoven.  We  saw  in  a  flash  not  only  Mottl's 
prodigious  power,  but  also  his  surprising  limitations  ; 
we  judged  that  the  more  the  music  he  played  resembled 
Wagner's  the  better  he  would  play  it.  In  an  analogous 
way  Mr.  Strauss  exposed  himself.  He  stood  there 
holding  the  stick  daintily  in  his  fingers,  obviously  much 
interested  in  certain  aspects  of  the  music,  and  really 
making  the  most  of  those  aspects.  In  the  more  com- 
plicated and  brilliant  passages  of  "The  Master- 
singers  "  overture  and  in  the  overture  to  "  Tann- 
hauser "  he  got  breadth,  strength,  life  and  colour. 
But  so  soon  as  a  more  tender  passage  was 
reached  —  a  passage  demanding  sympathy  and  an 
acquaintance  with  the  complexities  of  modern  human 
emotion — Mr.  Strauss's  interest  fell  off.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  if  no  better  playing  has  been  heard  than  that  of 
certain  bars  of  "  The  Mastersingers "  prelude,  on  the 
other  hand  none  quite  so  bad  has  been  heard  as  that  of 
the  opening  of  the  "  Tannhauser  "  overture.  The  same 
thing  was  observable,  though  of  course  in  a  degree  less 
marked,  when  he  gave  us  the  Mozart  Serenade.  The 
general  level  of  playing  was  commonplace  ;  in  the  most 
delicate  and  lovely  portions  the  loveliness  and  delicacy 
were  callously  left  to  make  their  own  effect ;  but  when- 
ever the  music  became  lively  and  approached  brilliance 
the  brilliance  and  liveliness  were  brought  out  as  hand- 
somely as  could  be  desired.  Now  even  had  I  heard 
Mr.  Strauss  play  Beethoven  and  Weber  instead  of 
merely  Strauss,  Wagner  and  Mozart,  I  could  not  feel 
surer  about  his  musical  character  than  I  am.  Of  course, 
being  highly  intelligent,  he  recognises  all  kinds  of 
music  ;  but  the  only  kind  in  which  he  takes  a  genuine 
interest  and  pleasure  is  the  bold,  brilliant,  audacious, 
almost  dare-devil  sort.  Whenever  Wagner  begins  to 
work  miracles  with  the  orchestra  he  is  in  his  element, 
and,  enjoying  himself  tremendously,  enables  his  listeners 
to  enjoy  themselves  tremendously.  His  interest  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  musical  one.  It  is  a  quasi-musical 
one,  certainly,  but  he  thinks  far  more  of  the  mathe- 
matics, or  if  you  like,  the  gymnastics,  of  music  than  of 
its  beauty,  expressiveness  and  nobility  of  architectural 
design.    Berlioz  would  not  refuse  to  call  him  his  son  ; 
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for  his  likings  and  his  talents  are  precisely  the  likings 
and  talents  of  Berlioz  ;  and  if  he  has  not  Berlioz's  pro- 
digious energy  and  invention  of  new  effects,  he  has 
invented  much  for  a  man  of  thirty  and  has  quite 
enough  energy  to  get  through  the  world.  He 
has  all  Berlioz's  dryness,  lack  of  true  emotion  ; 
his  imagination  is  as  confused  and  inexact  as 
Berlioz's  ;  intellectually  he  stands  just  a  little  below 
Berlioz.  Berlioz  would  have  been  delighted  not  only 
with  the  music,  but  with  the  story,  the  programme, 
of  the  symphonic  poem  "Tod  und  Verklarung."  The 
story  is  worth  telling  in  the  composer's  own  words, 
for  nothing  could  give  one  a  clearer  notion  of  his  gift 
and  its  limitations  :  "A  sick  man  lies  upon  his  mattress 
in  a  poor  and  squalid  garret,  lit  by  the  flickering  glare 
of  a  candle  almost  burnt  to  its  stump.  Exhausted  by 
a  desperate  fight  with  death,  he  has  sunk  into  sleep  ; 
no  sound  breaks  the  silence  of  approaching  dissolution, 
save  the  low  monotonous  ticking  of  a  clock  upon  the 
wall.  A  plaintive  smile  from  time  to  time  lights 
up  the  man's  wan  features  :  at  life's  last  limit, 
dreams  are  telling  him  of  childhood's  golden  days. 
But  death  will  not  long  grant  its  victim  sleep  and 
dreams.  Dreadly  it  plucks  at  him,  and  once  again 
begins  the  strife  :  desire  of  life  against  might  of  death  I 
A  gruesome  combat  ! — -Neither  yet  gains  the  victory, 
the  dying  man  sinks  back  upon  his  coueh,  and  silence 
reigns  once  more.  Weary  with  struggling,  reft  of 
sleep,  in  the  delirium  of  fever  he  sees  his  life  unrolled 
before  him,  stage  by  stage.  First  the  dawn  of  child- 
hood, radiant  with  pure  innocence.  Next  the  youth 
who  tests  and  practises  his  forces  for  riper  manhood's 
fight.  And  then  the  man  in  battle  for  life's  highest 
prize  :  to  realise  a  high  ideal,  and  make  it  all  the  higher 
by  his  act, — this  the  proud  aim  that  shapes  his  course. 
Cold  and  scornful,  the  world  heaps  obstacles  upon  his 
path  ;  deems  he  the  goal  at  hand,  a  voice  of  thunder 
bids  him  '  Halt ! ' — '  Let  each  hindrance  be  thy  ladder,' 
thinks  he,  '  Higher,  ever  higher,  mount  !  '  And  so  he 
climbs,  and  so  he  urges,  breathless  with  a  hallowed 
fire.  All  that  his  heart  had  ever  longed  for,  he  seeks  it 
still  in  death's  last  sweat ;  seeks,  but  can  never  find  it  ! 
Though  now  he  sees  it  plainer,  plainer  ;  though  now  it 
looms  so  large  before  him,  he  yet  can  ne'er  embrace  it 
wholly,  ne'er  put  the  last  touch  to  his  work. — Then 
sounds  the  final  stroke  of  death's  chill  hammer  ;  breaks 
the  earthly  shell  in  twain  ;  enshrouds  the  eye  with  pall 
of  night.  From  on  high  come  sounds  of  triumph  : 
what  here  on  earth  he  sought  in  vain,  from  heaven  it 
greets  him  :  World-redemption,  World-rebirth  !"  Here, 
one  says,  is  a  man  in  a  fine  state  of  frenzy — about 
what  ?  About  as  banal  and  clumsily  imagined  a  tale 
as  was  ever  thought  fine  by  a  German.  It  is  true  that 
Beethoven  would  have  used  it  as  a  basis  for  divine 
music — in  fact  I  suspect  that  he  used  it  more  than  once  ; 
but,  after  all,  Beethoven  died  seventy  years  ago,  and 
Beethoven  was  abnormally  cramped  on  the  intellectual 
side.  In  telling  such  a  story  Mr.  Strauss  is  simply  re- 
peating, or  at  best  varying,  a  tale  told  many  times  by 
Liszt  and  Berlioz.  Nor  does  his  music  come  near  theirs. 
In  all  his  published  works  I  cannot  discover  one  great 
theme,  one  sustained  and  overwhelming  passage.  He 
works  out  common  melodies  with  an  ingenuity  which, 
as  I  have  said,  might  be  called  diabolical  ;  and  one  can 
only  coldly  admire  the  ingenuity  while  detesting  the 
result  of  it.  When  he  tries  to  be  simple — as  at  the  end 
of  the  "Tod  und  Verklarung  " — he  succeeds  in  being 
nearly  as  vulgar  as  the  most  distinguished  of  our 
English  drawing-room  balladists.  In  some  parts  of 
Germany  Mr.  Strauss  is  regarded  as  a  musical  saviour  ; 
and  already  in  England  we  have  been  told  by  how  far 
he  surpasses  Liszt.  For  my  part,  I  emphatically  refuse 
to  accept  him.  J.  F.  R. 

"THE  HAPPY  LIFE." 

"  The  Happy  Life.    A  new  and  original  comedy  in  four 

acts."     By  Louis  N.  Parker.      Duke  of  York's 

Theatre.    7  December,  1897. 
"The  Triple  Alliance.     A  new  and  original  farcical 

polygamous  comedy  in  three  acts."    By  W.  S. 

Beadle.    Strand  Theatre.    6  December,  1897. 

THE  Happy  Life"  has  driven  me  reluctantly  to  the 
conclusion  that  Mr.  Louis  N.  Parker  is  at  present 
our  most  disastrous  dramatic  author.    By  his  artistic 
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culture,  his  fun,  and  a  very  pretty  gift  of  fancy,  he  has    accepted.     Jimmy   Pastor  ceased  to  exist  and  left  in 
succeeded  in  getting  the  case  for  an  advance  in  the    his  place  Mr.  Sidney  Brough  struggling  with  his  old 
seriousness  of  the  theatre  staked  on  his  plays,  although    task  of  comic  relief.    The  Pettigrew-Smith  brother, 
tke  Family  Herald  would  revolt  at  the  old-maidish-    borrowed   very  frankly,  actor   and  all,    from  V  ',The 
ness  of  his  sentimental  plots,  and  Messrs.  Hamilton  and     Benefit  of  the  Doubt,"  had  to  commit  a  quite  irrelevant 
Raleigh,  in  their  most  unscrupulous  Drury  Lane  eon-    forgery  to  keep  things  going.    Worst  of  all,  the  unfor- 
fections,  would  not  venture  on  anything  so  stale  as  his     tunate  old  father,  the  literary  hack  for  whom  some 
romantic  conventionalities.    If  "  The  Happy  Life  "  were     genuine  sympathy  had  been  gained  in  the  second  act, 
a  satire  on  Bostonian  culture — if  the  American  gentle-     was  made  the  dupe  of  a  hoax  so  cruel  that  I  really 
man  who  thinks  he  is  in  the  very  middle  of  the  highest     cannot  imagine  how  Mr.  Parker  managed  to  persuade 
art  when  he  is  snugly  curtained  into  his  chambers  in  the     himself  that  it  was  an  act  of  kindness.    The  Bostonian 
Temple,  with  memories  of  Goldsmith  in  the  atmosphere,     pays  a  publisher  to   "accept"  one  of  the  old  man's 
Horace  on  the  shelf,  and  FitzGerald's  mock-Persian     books,  and  buys  up  the  edition,  leaving  him  under  the 
drivel  open  on  his  knee,  and  who  feels  bound  as  a  gen-    impression  that  he  has  had  a  genuine  success.  Stage 
tleman  to  marry  a  strange  young  woman  because  she    philanthropy  is,  I  admit,  often  enough  based  on  the 
has  been  compelled  by  an  accident  to  spend  the  night  in    very  ignorant  notion  that  people  have  an  unlimited  right 
his  easy  chair,  were  offered  up,  as  he  deserves,  to  feed    to  gratify  their  benevolent  instincts  at  the  expense  of 
the  comic  spirit  and  be  devoured  as  Moliere  or  Cervantes    otkers  ;  but  so  utterly  heartless  a  liberty  as  this,  pre- 
would  have  devoured  him,  then  "The  Happy  Life"     sented,  if  you  please,  as  a  fine  trait  in  the  hero,  is  a 
might  end  as  well  as  it  begins.    But  when  it  becomes    little  beyond  even  the  customary  stage  beyonds.  I 
apparent  that  Mr.  Parker  is  going  to  endorse  his  hero's    hoped  up  to  the  last  moment  that  the  old  man,  when 
drafts  on  our  sympathy,  and  invent  spurious  happy  con-     the   disclosure   came,    would   give    his  son-in-law's 
sequences  for  his  fatuity — a  point  reached  at  the  end  of    monstrous  sentimental  officiousness  and  thoughtlessness 
the  second  act — the  intellectual  and  poetic  interest  of    the  snubbing  it  deserved  ;   but  of  course  he  only  dis- 
the  piece  vanishes,  because  we  foresee  that  Mr.  Parker    solved  in  gratitude  :  indeed  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin,  with 
must  spend  the  remaining  two  acts  in  doing  vapidly    the  dexterity  of  an  old  hand,  dissolved  so  cunningly 
what  Mr.  Carton  would  have  done  effectively.    The    that  he  brought  down  the  house,  though  his  part  gave 
secret  of  Mr.  Parker's  inferiority  to  Mr.  Carton  at  this    him  no  adequate  cue  for  so  powerful  a  stroke, 
sort  of  work  is  not  very  recondite.    Mr.  Carton,  blessed        As  to  the  husband  and  wife,  if  their  parts  had  been 
with  a  scatter-brained  spontaneity  of  romantic  invention,     cast  with  any  sort  of  common  sense,  they  might  not 
presents  agreeable  images  to  our  fancy  with  the  same    only  have  pulled  through  themselves,  but  pulled  the 
delightful  freedom  from  the  conditions  of  real  life  that    play  with  them  when  it  began  to  flag.     During  the 
Don  Quixote's  favourite  knights  -  errant  enjoyed  from    latter  half  of  the  play  Evelyn  and  Cyril  have  to  depend 
paying  for  their  beds  and  breakfasts.    Mr.   Parker,     for  the  sympathy  of  the  audience,  not  on  anything 
intellectually  more  coherent,  allows  his  ultra-Cartonic     particular  that  they  say  or  do,  but  on  their  mute  emotion, 
sentiment  and  fancy  to  be  hampered  by  scruples  proper    Now  if  there  is  an  actor  in  London  whose  emotional 
only  to  dramatists  who  strive  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to     condition  is  always  completely  reassuring,  it  is  Mr.  Fred 
nature,    and   feel   that  a  single   touch   of   romance     Kerr.    His  robust  sanity  is  the  point  from  which  his 
would  leave  their   problem  shirked   and   their  work     comedy  starts — comedy  so  excellent  that  it  is  intolerable 
worthless.      That    Mr.    Parker    can   conceive    such     that  he  should  be  condemned  to  ape  the  snivelling 
scruples  as  having  any  application  to  flimsy  romantic     "  interestingness "   of   the   sentimental   leading  man. 
trash  like  the  misunderstanding  between  the  Bostonian    There  is,  however,  one  person  on  the  stage  compared 
and   Evelyn,    or   the    sentimental   outrage    practised    to  whom  even  Mr.  Kerr  is  sentimental  ;  and  that  is 
on  her  father,  is  no  doubt  part  of  the  general  inde-     Miss  Dorothea  Baird.    There  is  something  terrifying  to 
terminateness    which    disables    him    from     complete    an  ignorant  and  old-fashioned  man  like  myself  in  Miss 
maturity  as  a  dramatist  at  present.    I  wish  he  would    Baird's  combination  of  the  efficiency,  knowledge  and 
either  discard  the  scruples,  and  give  us  romance  in  all    self-possession  of  the  educated  modern  woman  with 
its  irresponsible  luxuriance,  or  else  draw  his  materials    bewitching  prettiness  and  an  artistic  calling.  Nothing 
from  the  real  life  to  which  conscientious  scruples  are     can  be  more  businesslike  than  the  way  in  which  she 
appropriate.    At  present  he  is  like  a  musician  writing    whitens  her  face  and  gets  up  all  the  pathetic  business 
fashionable  waltzes  without  venturing  to  break  the  rules     of  Evelyn's  part  as  if  she  were  doing  it  for  a  scholarship, 
of  fifteenth   century    unaccompanied   vocal   counter-    And  one  cannot  deny  her  the  full  complement  of  marks ; 
point.  for  she  gives  the  accepted  answer  without  "fluff,"  and 

So  far,  it  is  in  his  realism  and  not  in  his  romance  that  is  prompt,  reliable,  cool  and  clearheaded.  Like  all 
he  is  successful.  No  author  could  desire  a  heartier  successful  examinees,  she  knows  what  is  required  of 
reception  for  his  play  than  he  enjoyed  up  to  the  end  of  her,  and  supplies  it,  but  takes  no  responsibility  for  its 
the  second  act.  The  party  in  the  Temple,  and  the  validity.  Being  well  trained  physically  and  intellectually, 
Pettigrew-Smith  household  on  Christmas  Day,  come  off  she  is  not  easily  affected  :  to  really  move  her  with 
convincingly,  with  all  the  characters  distinct  and  idio-  fictitious  matter  you  must  either  put  it  in  a  form  which 
syncratic.  We  were  not  meeting  Mr.  Beauchamp,  Mr.  appeals  to  her  artistic  sense  (the  only  sense  in  which 
Sidney  Brough,  Mr.  Fred  Kerr,  and  the  rest  for  she  has  deliberately  cultivated  susceptibility),  or  else  it 
the  hundred-and-fiftieth  time  :  we  were  making  the  must  be  no  mere  commonplace  from  the  penny  serials, 
acquaintance  of  Charteris  the  First,  Jimmy  Pastor,  but  something  that  an  intellectually  practised  person  can 
Charteris  the  Second,  and  so  on.  Even  Mrs.  Pettigrew-  feel  concerned  about.  The  emotional  hyperesthesia 
Smith,  a  rather  poor  caricature,  unworthily  descended  which  enables  many  actresses  to  be  touched  and  to 
from  the  immortal  Mrs.  Wilfer,  was  credible  with  the  touch  others  in  feeble  and  silly  passages  is  happily 
help  of  the  good-will  created  by  the  others.  We  were  not  among  Miss  Baird's  qualifications  for  the  stage, 
all  handsomely  entertained ;  we  swallowed  the  bit  of  It  is  evident  that  the  ordinary  sentimental  leading 
poetry  about  the  figure  at  the  door  ravenously  ;  and  part  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  touch  her  neither 
though  two  terrible  mistakes  had  been  made  in  casting  as  an  artist  nor  as  a  woman.  It  is  equally  evident 
the  play,  they  did  it  no  harm  :  it  was,  on  the  realistic  that  instead  of  letting  this  hinder  her  from  grap- 
plane,  actor-proof.  Then  the  realist  suddenly  changed  pling  with  it,  she  will  attack  it  resolutely  in  the 
into  the  old  maid  (a  masculine  euphemism  for  the  young  examinee  attitude,  and  pass  her  examination  on  the 
bachelor)  ;  and  its  credibility  and  interest  began  to  first  night  letter-perfect,  gesture-perfect,  paint-perfect, 
wane.  The  Bostonian  and  the  compromised  lady,  fast  dress-perfect,  beauty-perfect,  and  imitation-pathos- 
married,  had  to  adore  one  another  secretly,  each  be-  perfect.  Only,  if  the  play  depends  on  the  part 
lieving  that  the  other  had  been  dragged  reluctantly  to  the  being  lived  from  the  inside  instead  of  put  on  as  a 
altar  by  Mrs.  Grundy,  and  to  stave  off  the  inevitable  en-  shepherd  putteth  on  his  garment,  then  it  will  fail,  though 
lightenment  by  mere  shyness  (which  is  not  a  thrillingly  Miss  Baird  may  seem  to  succeed.  Mind  :  I  do  not 
dramatic  quality)  until  the  last  two  minutes.  The  complain  of  this  :  the  more  such  failures  we  have,  the 
foreign  prince,  without  the  faintest  prospect  of  success  better.  It  is  the  business  of  the  dramatist  to  make  an 
or  complication  of  any  threatening  kind,  had  to  make  exceptionally  subtle  and  powerful  appeal  to  the  feelings 
love  to  the  wife  for  the  sake  of  gravely  proposing  the  and  interests  of  the  actress,  not  hers  to  make  good  his 
customary  stage  duel,  which  the  husband  as  gravely    deficiencies  by  an  abnormal  and  unhealthy  susceptibility 
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to  every  worthless  and  incoherent  suggestion  of  con- 
ventional pathos.  Evelyn  in  "  The  Happy  Life"  is  not 
a  woman  at  all  :  she  is  merely  the  vehicle  of  a  trumpery 
sentimentality  of  Mr.  Parker's  ;  and  I  do  not  want  to 
see  a  clever  and  highly  trained  woman  like  Miss  Baird 
the  dupe  of  that  sentimentality.  But  I  confess  that 
neither  do  I  want  to  see  her  elbowing  her  way  through  it 
dry-eyed  ;  for  though  the  destructive  effect  is  beneficial 
to  the  drama  in  the  long  run,  and  will  effectually  warn 
Mr.  Parker  that  if  he  wants  her  to  do  for  him  what  she 
has  done  very  creditably  for  Du  Maurier  and  Shakespear, 
he  must  give  her  equally  interesting  material,  yet  the 
process  is  not  congenial  to  the  spectator.  On  the  whole, 
Mr.  Kerr,  as  the  more  experienced  performer,  made 
much  more  of  his  misfit  than  Miss  Baird  did  of  hers  ; 
but  the  best  they  could  do  between  them  did  not  for 
a  moment  succeed  in  producing  the  effect  which  must 
suffuse  the  last  two  acts  from  end  to  end  if  the  play  is 
ever  to  realise  the  author's  conception. 

What  effect  these  untoward  circumstances  may  have 
on  the  commercial  fortunes  of  this  particular  piece  re- 
mains to  be  seen  ;  but  its  fortunes  cannot  greatly  affect 
Mr.  Parker's  position  as  a  dramatist,  which  may  now 
be  taken  as  consolidated.  The  fresh  flavouring  which 
he  manages  to  give  to  themes  by  no  means  fresh  is 
evidently  relished  by  the  public ;  and  since  his 
dramas  are  so  far  no  more  really  advanced  than  Flotow's 
"Martha"  is  an  advanced  opera,  and  appeal  to  a  taste 
which  the  London  playgoer  is  rapidly  acquiring,  they 
will  soon  bring  him  all  the  success  his  manager  can 
desire. 

There  was  a  great  reunion  of  the  Thorne  family  at 
the  Strand  Theatre  on  Monday  afternoon.  Their 
welcome  was  warm  for  the  sake  of  old  times.  I  left  the 
theatre  at  the  end  of  the  second  act,  as  the  play  did  not 
interest  me.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

BUSINESS  was  on  the  slightest  possible  scale  in  the 
stock  markets.  The  usual  prejudice  against  a 
nineteen  day  account  was  accentuated  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  holidays  would  immediately  follow.  Consols 
proved  a  dull  market.  The  firm  letter  sent  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  had  a  somewhat  soothing  effect  on 
Home  Rails,  which  had  hitherto  suffered  from  fears  of 
an  employes'  strike.  Yankee  Rails  continued  to  feel 
the  favourable  effects  of  President  McKinley's  message. 
In  the  Foreign  Market  Turkish  and  Greek  Bonds 
wobbled  a  little,  but  not  with  any  very  important  results, 
whilst  the  tendency  of  South  American  securities  was 
favourable.  The  shares  of  the  English  Sewing  Cotton 
Company  and  the  Incandescent  Gas  issues  continued  to 
draw  attention  in  the  Miscellaneous  Market,  whilst 
Hudson  Bay  Shares  advanced  substantially. 

Very  little  business  and  a  distinct  tendency  down- 
ward have  been  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  South 
African  Mining  Market.  Chartered,  Rand  Mines,  East 
Rands,  Goldfields  Deep,  Bantjes  and  Knights  were  all 
sagging  on  Thursday,  after  a  dull  and  depressed  day  on 
Wednesday.  In  this  department,  at  any  rate,  business 
is  quite  dead  as  far  as  1897  is  concerned.  On  the 
whole,  the  Westralian  Mining  Market  maintained  itself 
during  the  depressed  time  creditably  enough.  The 
November  export,  75,845  ozs.,  helped  to  maintain  a 
fair  level.  Lake  View  Consols  had  a  fall  of  about  a 
half.  Other  declines  were  not  important.  Market 
Trust  shares  attracted  some  attention  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  on  rumours  as  to  the  announcement 
that  Mr.  Bottomley  was  t&  make  at  the  meeting. 

The  "  Financial  Times,"  which  is  so  fond  of  recom- 
mending worthless  Rhodesian  ventures  to  the  in- 
vestor, has  been  tilting  against  the  deep  level  mines  of 
the  Rand  again.  It  no  doubt  has  reasons  of  its  own 
for  depreciating  the  value  of  the  deep  levels,  but  its 
"  bear"  tactics  have  had  no  effect  upon  the  market,  and 
in  spite  of  the  prevailing  stagnation  of  business,  the 
best  descriptions  of  deep  level  shares  have  well  main- 
tained their  position  during  the  week.  Robinson  Deep 
shares  have  moved  up  notably  since  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  and  as  the  works  are  already  so  far  advanced 
that  crushing  will  probably  commence  at  this  mine 
before  the  middle  of  next  year,  it  is  worth  while  to 


examine  its  prospects.  The  capital  of  the  Robinson 
Deep  Company  is  £400,000  and  £300,000  5^  per  cent, 
debentures.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  100  stamps,  and 
these  should  crush  some  14,000  tons  a  month.  The  profit 
per  ton  of  the  Robinson  mine,  the  corresponding  out- 
crop undertaking,  is  about  £2  8s.,  but  with  the  better 
equipment  of  the  deep  level  mines,  the  Robinson  Deep 
should  make  a  profit  of  at  least  £2  10s.  per  ton.  This 
will  give  a  total  profit  per  month  of  .£35,000,  or 
£420,000  a  year.  After  allowing  £16,500  for  interest 
on  the  debentures,  this  leaves  available  for  dividends 
over  £400,000  a  year,  or  more  than  100  per  cent  on  the 
capital.  At  the  present  price  of  10*  the  Robinson  Deep 
will  therefore  bring  in  a  gross  return  to  the  investor  ,  of 
nearly  10  per  cent.  As  the  mine  holds  234  claims,  its 
life  with  a  hundred  stamps  running  cannot  be  estimated 
at  less  than  forty-two  years,  and  only  about  \\  per 
cent,  need  be  allowed  for  amortisation.  If  subsequently 
the  supply  of  labour  in  the  Transvaal  makes  it  possible 
to  run  200  stamps,  the  enormous  profit  of  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  million  a  year  could  be  earned, 
equivalent  to  a  net  return  to  the  investor  at  the 
present  price  and  after  allowing  for  amortisation,  of  16 
per  cent. 

The  sudden  rise  in  Ferreiras  during  the  present  ac- 
count after  nearly  three  months  of  stagnation  indicates 
that  the  value  of  these  shares  as  an  investment  is  at 
last  beginning  to  be  recognised.    There  is  some  specu- 
lation in  the  City  as  to  the  approaching  dividend  for  the 
second  half  of  1897,  but  a  little  consideration  will  show 
that  it  will  probably  be  30J.  per  share  or  150  per  cent.,, 
making  a  total  dividend  of  300  per  cent,  for  the  year. 
This  result  is  arrived  at  as  follows  : — 

Profit  for  5  months  (June  to  November). ..£149, 467 
Profit  for  December  (say)  ...        ...        ...  30,000 

Balance  after  payment  of  last  dividend  ...  9(7*7 


Less  capital  expenditure  for  6  months 


Dividend  of  150  per  cent. 


189,184 
33,000 

156,184 
135,000 


Surplus  profit     ...        ...        ...  £21,184 

Allowing  £1  per  share  as  the  lowest  value  of  the  water- 
rights  owned  by  the  Ferreira  mine,  which  may  later  be 
converted  into  mining  claims,  dividends  of  300  per  cent, 
are  equivalent  to  a  gross  return  of  14  per  cent,  to 
the  investor,  at  the  present  price  of  22^,  or,  assuming 
the  life  of  the  mine  to  be  17  years,  and  therefore  allow- 
ing 4^  per  cent,  for  amortisation,  the  net  return  is  equal 
to  Q)\  per  cent.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  when  the  Kaffir  market  begins  to  be  active 
again  the  shares  will  go  still  higher,  for  with  every 
improvement  in  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  Rand 
the  rate  of  profit  will  be  increased,  and  it  is  still 
possible  to  achieve  further  economies  in  management. 

Early  in  the  New  Year  the  question  whether  there  is 
gold  in  Rhodesia  or  not  will  be  definitely  settled.  In 
January  next  the  Geelong  mine,  one  of  the  principal 
ventures  in  which  the  Matabele  Gold  Reefs  and  Estates' 
Company  is  interested,  will  start  crushing.  The  mine 
is  already  fully  developed,  and  the  published  assays  of 
ore  have  been  very  promising.  If  the  results  of  the 
first  crushing,  which  will  be  announced  in  February 
next,  are  good,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  boom  in 
Rhodesians,  and  Kaffirs  will  in  all  probability  follow 
suit.  The  capital  of  the  Geelong  mine  is  £250,000  in 
£1  shares.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year 
85,000  shares  were  issued  to  the  public  at  a  premium 
of  \os.  per  share.  The  vendors  took  115,000  shares  in 
payment  for  the  property.  The  present  price  of  the 
shares,  though  they  are  not  quoted  in  the  market,  is 
about  355.  It  is  as  well  to  remember  also  that  the 
mine  is  said  to  have  been  extensively  worked  in  early 
times.  Matabele  Gold  Reefs  stand  at  y\,  and  it  seems 
to  us  that  even  those  who  have  faith  in  Rhodesian  enter- 
prises will  prefer  to  buy  Geelongs  rather  than  Matabele 
Gold  Reefs. 

We  hear  that  Mr.  Hooley*s  next  promotion  will  be  a 
gigantic  gun  company.  It  is  said  that  the  capital  will 
be  nearly  a  million  and  that  the  profits  justify  this 
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immense  capital.  Mr.  Hooley  has  proved  himself  strong- 
enough  to  launch  even  larger  enterprises  than  this 
successfully  ;  he  is  indeed  strong  enough  for  anything 
save  the  eulogies  of  some  of  his  friends.  There  is  an 
article  on  him  in  the  "English  Illustrated"  by  Mr. 
Legge,  the  gentleman  who  won  notoriety  by  his  unsuc- 
cessful libel  action  against  the  late  Mr.  Edmund  Yates, 
which  is  too  absurd  for  words.  Mr.  Legge's  English 
is  larded  with  romantic  words  such  as  "  erstwhile  "  and 
"anon,"  which  are  ludicrously  out  of  place  in  writing  of 
a  modern  of  the  moderns  like  Mr.  Hooley.  A  financier 
dressed  up  in  old-fashioned  stage  properties  would  suit 
"  Punch  "  better  than  the  "  English  Illustrated." 

It  is  stated  that  the  management  of  the  Hotel  Cecil 
has  been  changed,  Mr.  Judah,  late  of  the  Hotel 
Victoria,  having  taken  the  place  formerly  held  by  Mr. 
Bertini.  We  advocated  some  such  change  as  this  more 
than  a  year  ago,  but  we  fear  that  now  this  change  by 
itself  will  not  be  sufficient  to  give  the  Hotel  Cecil  any 
standing  among  London  Hotels  of  the  first  rank.  The 
truth  is  that  the  Hotel  Cecil  has  become  notorious  for 
its  second-rate  cooking  arid  indifferent  service.  Mr. 
Judah  has  a  desperately  hard  task  before  him.  In 
hotels,  as  in  other  things,  it  is  far  easier  to  make  a  new 
reputation  than  to  redeem  an  indifferent  one,  and  the 
faults  in  the  Hotel  Cecil,  as  we  have  pointed  out  more 
than  once,  lie  deeper  than  the  ostensible  management. 

When  the  prospectus  of  the  Civil,  Naval,  and  Mili- 
tary Outfitters,  Limited,  made  its  appearance  in  August 
we  pointed  out  that  the  document  seemed  to  have  been 
drawn  up  "with  cynical  indifference  to  the  public 
intelligence."  The  cynicism  was  apparently  not  alto- 
gether misplaced,  for  many  investors  parted  with  their 
cash.  Having  neglected  our  advice,  these  people  are 
now  bewailing  the  mysterious  position  of  the  enterprise 
in  which  they  have  sunk  their  capital.  It  is  said  that 
the  company  has  advanced  scarcely  a  step  beyond  the 
registration  stage.  Nobody  can  quite  make  out  what 
is  going  on  behind  the  scenes,  but  one  fact  at  least  is 
ominous.  Among  the  businesses  to  be  acquired  was 
that  of  "  Messrs.  Firmin,  Naval  and  Military  Outfitters." 
Most  of  us  imagined  this  to  be  the  well-known  house 
of  Firmin,  the  history  of  which  dates  back  to  the  last 
century.  But  now  investors  are  asking  whether  the 
business  actually  acquired  was  not  another  firm  of  the 
same  name  ? 

For  weeks  past  all  sorts  of  rumours  have  been 
current  regarding  financial  schemes  in  connexion  with 
Mexico.  The  climax  was  reached  a  few  days  ago  when 
the  native  press  published  a  report  that  the  Rothschilds 
were  at  the  bottom  of  a  big  colonisation  scheme.  The 
whole  story  has  proved  to  be  pure  fiction,  but  there 
is  nevertheless  some  probability  that  Mexico  will  now 
be  added  to  the  list  of  countries  that  are  likely  to 
attract  the  serious  attention  of  English  financiers  during 
the  next  few  years.  Mineral  enterprise  in  the  country 
has  hitherto  been  chiefly  directed  to  silver,  but  the  de- 
preciation of  that  metal  and  the  other  vast  resources 
of  their  native  land  have  at  last  stirred  even  the  lazy 
Mexicans  to  a  lively  sense  of  their  own  interests. 
Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  Government  have  decided 
to  offer  every  possible  attraction  to  gold  miners  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

We  hear  that  the  prospectus  of  the  Youde  Bill- 
posting  Amalgamation  will  make  its  appearance  before 
the  14th  inst.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  promoters 
anticipated  the  huge  dimensions  which  their  under- 
taking has  assumed.  Over  one  hundred  and  eighty 
businesses  have  now  entered  into  the  scheme,  and 
these  include  almost  all  the  leading  firms  in  London, 
Nottingham,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
other  leading  cities.  The  houses  that  have  held  aloof 
so  far,  are  now  showing  a  disposition  to  relent,  which 
will  not  surprise  those  who  understand  the  bill- 
posting  trade.  We  shall  study  with  some  interest 
the  prospectus  of  the  new  scheme  to  see  whether  those 
responsible  are  likely  to  effect  the  reforms  in  the 
direction  of  economy  and  thoroughness  which  will  be 
rendered  possible  by  this  amalgamation.  Only  persons 
who  advertised  under  the  old  system  can  realise  the 
inconvenience  that  they  were  put  to  by  the  presence  of 


so  many  rival  firms  in  the  market.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  impossible  to  have  a  poster  distributed  over  the 
metropolis  and  feel  confident  that  it  will  not  be  effaced 
by  the  enterprise  of  a  rival  contractor  in  a  few  da)  s. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  new  scheme 
is  likely  to  work  advantageously  until  we  see  the 
prospectus.  The  financial  arrangements  of  an  under- 
taking with  a  capital  of  two  and  a  quarter  millions 
must  be  very  carefully  and  cleverly  managed.  The 
present  arrangement  is  that  the  capital  be  divided  into 
1,000,000  six  per  cent,  cumulative  preference  shares  of 
jQi  each  and  1,230,000  ordinary  shares  of  £1  each, 
entitling  holders  to  a  maximum  cumulative  dividend  of 
10  per  cent.,  and  20,000  vendor  deferred  shares  of  £1 
each.  Over  600,000  of  the  ordinary  shares  have  been 
already  applied  for.  We  hear  that,  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Youde  as  managing  director,  the  board  will  include 
Mr.  Andrew  Walker,  of  Bovril  fame,  who  will  probably 
act  as  chairman,  as  well  as  the  heads  of  leading  bill- 
posting  firms  in  London  and  the  provinces. 

NEW    ISSUES,  &c. 

A  COMING  FLOTATION. 

The  Klondike  craze  seems  to  be  about  to  find  a  for- 
midable rival  in  Tasmania.  Encouraged  by  the  presence 
of  one  or  two  successful  companies  in  Tasmania,  the 
wily  promoter  has  centered  his  attention  there  with  a 
view  to  presenting  the  public  with  some  plausible 
mining  schemes.  All  the  old  methods  are  resorted 
to  in  order  to  lend  flavour  to  the  new  enterprise. 
The  old  bait  of  the  presence  of  a  show  mine  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  which  has  been  played  with 
more  or  less  effect,  is  still  a  favourite  device.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  Sheba  in  Africa  and  the  Great 
Boulder  in  Westralia,  the  success  of  the  Mount  Lyell 
in  Tasmania  seems  to  be  looked  upon  as  sufficient 
excuse  for  any  "wild-cat"  scheme  that  may  emanate 
from  the  same  neighbourhood. 

GEORGE  WHYBROW,  LIMITED. 

Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth  has  been  behind  the  scenes 
in  some  remarkably  impudent  enterprises.  But  the 
prospectus  of  George  Whybrow,  Limited,  is  even  more 
obvious  than  the  average  promotion  of  this  well-known 
gentleman.  Readers  must  not  mistake  our  meaning. 
We  see  nothing  in  the  Whybrow  prospectus  to  suggest 
developments  such  as  have  distinguished  Mr.  Harrison 
Ainsworth's  Brinsmead  flotation.  It  is  merely  an  in- 
adequate document  distinguished  by  obvious  omissions 
and  irrelevant  statements  for  the  benefit  of  the  unwary 
among  the  investing  public.  Although  according  to  the 
prospectus  Whybrow's  pickle  business  was  established 
in  the  year  of  King  George  III.,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
until  a  few  months  back  ninety  Englishmen  out  of 
every  hundred  had  never  heard  of  the  firm.  But  a  short 
time  ago  considerable  sums  were  spent  in  advertising 
Whybrow's  pickles,  no  doubt  with  a  view  to  the  present 
flotation.  The  company  is  not  an  onerous  undertaking, 
only  possessing  a  capital  of  ^"60,000  in  ^5  shares. 
According  to  the  prospectus  it  is  intended  to  acquire 
works  in  Shadwell  and  a  considerable  amount  of  plant. 
For  these,  just  under  ^30,000  is  to  be  paid.  The  fact 
that  no  valuation  report  is  published  is  in  itself  enough 
to  put  the  thoughtful  investor  on  his  guard.  But  this 
is  not  the  worst.  The  premises  are  leasehold  at  a  rental 
of  £200  per  annum.  No  statement  is  made  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  lease  or  how  much  of  it  has  already 
expired.  Those  who  know  the  district  will  be  espe- 
cially anxious  to  learn  whether  there  is  any  chance  of 
the  lease  being  renewed.  The  works  are,  we  gather 
from  the  prospectus,  capable  of  turning  out  three 
thousand  cases  of  pickles  per  week.  How  com- 
pletely absurd  estimates  built  on  such  a  state- 
ment are,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  the  present  staff  employed  is  incapable  of  ac- 
complishing such  a  result  in  ordinary  working  hours  ; 
unless  the  cases  in  question  are  what  are  known  in  the 
trade  as  half-cases.  Seeing  that  so  much  of  the 
prospectus  is  built  on  a  ridiculous  basis,  we  can 
scarcely  affect  surprise  at  the  curious  list  of  successful 
industrial  companies  that  is  published  with  a  view  to 
drawing  subscriptions.  Whybrow's  is  a  pickle  and 
sauce  business.    Yet  the  directors  have  the  effrontery 
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to  cite  such  undertaking's  as  Maple  &  Co.,  J.  &  P. 
Coats,  A.  &  F.  Pears,  Bryant  &  May's,  and  others  of 
an  equally  varied  character  as  an  inducement  to  invest 
in  this  new  enterprise.  Where  the  analogy  between 
furniture,  cotton,  soap,  matches,  and  pickles  lies,  we  leave 
others  to  discover.  Geo.  Whybrow,  Limited,  is  as  un- 
palatable an  enterprise  as  we  have  seen,  nor  does  the 
quarter  whence  it  emanates  make  us  any  the  less  ap- 
prehensive as  to  its  future.  Of  the  directors,  the  only 
confirmed  guinea-pig  is  Mr.  J.  Percy  Leith.  Can  that 
gentleman  tell  us  what  has  become  of  the  following 
companies  to  which  he  lent  his  name  :  The  South 
Vogelstruis  Gold  Company,  Lake  Valley  of  Switzerland 
Railway  Company,  Southwark  and  Deptford  Tramways 
Limited,  and  the  India  Rubber  Estates  Company? 

MADAME  VAL.  SMITH. 

Why  does  Mrs.  Valentine  Smith  want  to  part  with 
her  Liverpool  millinery  business  ?  No  reason  is  given, 
and  as  the  vendors  hope  to  get  the  whole  of  the 
purchase  price,  ^105, 000,  in  cash,  this  sudden  desire 
to  unload  on  the  public  a  business  professedly  bringing 
in  ^11,000  per  annum  is  more  than  ominous.  The 
property  included  in  the  purchase  is  leasehold,  and  no 
valuation  is  made  of  the  stock.  The  share  capital  is 
^100,000  in  jQi  shares,  in  addition  to  which  there  are 
^30,000  4  per  cent,  first  mortgage  debentures.  No  se- 
curity is  given  for  the  latter.  As  is  the  case  in  so  many  of 
these  industrial  prospectuses,  the  directors  find  an  in- 
dulgence in  imaginative  estimates  more  effective  than 
details  as  to  value  of  stock,  &c.  Should  the  public 
respond  to  this  ingenuous  invitation  of  Mrs.  Valentine 
Smith  and  her  friends,  we  can  only  congratulate  the 
promoters  on  the  cleverness  of  the  deal. 

MOUNT  KIMO  GOLD. 

^120,000  in  cash  and  shares  is  a  fat  sum  to  pay  for 
the  Mount  Kimo  and  Mount  Kimo  South  Gold  Mines. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  properties  may  be  worth 
such  a  sum,  but  the  directors  have  certainly  not  taken 
the  right  measures  to  impress  the  public  favourably. 
The  reports  published  are  disconnected  and  in  most 
cases  prospective,  whilst  the  gentlemen  who  drafted  the 
prospectus  have  resorted  to  the  history  of  the  Alaska 
Treadwell  Company  with  the  object  of  drawing  sub- 
scriptions for  this  new  venture.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that,  if  the  properties  are  as  valuable  as  the  purchase 
price  suggests,  the  directors  would  not  publish  some 
more  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact.  The  capital  of  the 
Company  is  ^160,000  in  £1  shares.  It  will  be  seen 
that  most  of  this  is  swallowed  up  by  the  purchase 
consideration. 

CALIFORNIA  REDIVIVA. 

Californian  gold  enterprise  seems  to  carry  us  back  to 
our  schoolboy  days,  when  the  adventures  of  gold  diggers 
in  that  country  were  our  favourite  fiction.  But  now  the 
picturesque  days  of  the  rough-and-ready  pickaxe  and 
spade  are  past,  to  be  supplanted  by  shafts  and  other 
scientific  appliances  worked  by  joint  stock  enterprise. 
From  a  financial  point  of  view,  the  Great  Northern 
Industrial  Gold  Company  is  a  big  undertaking,  having 
a  share  capital  of  no  less  than  ^400,000.  This  is 
divided  into  £1  shares,  of  which  ^"50,000  are  held  in 
reserve,  whilst  234,000  shares  are  offered  for  sub- 
scription. The  property  to  be  acquired  is  situate  is 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State  of  California,  and,  in  addition  to  adjoining 
land,  the  mines  alone  comprise  1395  acres.  There  are 
altogether  about  sixteen  properties  included  in  the 
purchase,  the  price  of  which  has  been  fixed  at 
^280,000,  payable  as  to  ^116,000  in  shares  of  the 
Company  and  the  balance  in  cash  or  shares,  or  partly 
in  cash  and  partly  in  shares. 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

A.  B.  C.  (Albert  Bridge). — Sorry  your  letter  was  too  late  for 
reply  in  our  last  issue. 

Mines  (Novice,  Biggleswade). — The  African  Companies  you 
mention  are  all  good  investments.  The  price  of  the  Westralian 
Company  is  a  little  too  high  just  now. 

Consolidated  Goldfields  of  South  Africa  (B.  B.  C, 
Temple). — You  had  better  leave  the  shares  alone. 

Barnato  Consols  (Colonel,  Weymouth).— There  is  no  truth 
in  the  rumour. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MR.  THOMAS  CARTER  AND  SHAKESPEARE'S 
FATHER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

35,  Park  Lane,  W.,  8  December. 

SIR, — In  your  issue  of  4  December  Mr.  Thomas  Carter 
has  replied,  in  three  columns,  to  my  letter  which 
you  were  good  enough  to  publish  on  6  November. 
Will  you  permit  a  rejoinder  which  shall  be  prompt  and, 
comparatively,  brief?  I  do  not  pretend  to  a  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  the  archives  of  Stratford-on-Avon, 
but  I  have  compared  Mr.  Carter's  selections  from  them 
with  Halliwell-Phillipps'  transcripts  ("Outlines,"  ii.), 
and  I  must  still  urge  that  Mr.  Carter's  conclusions  are 
not  to  be  lightly  accepted. 

I  accept  his  statement  that  the  document  dealing 
with  the  sale  of  vestments  bears  date,  10  October, 
1571.  I  admit  that  I  was,  as  he  says,  "led  away  by 
the  phrase,  '  within  a  month '  "  My  only  comment  is 
that  the  phrase  is  his  own  ("  Shakespeare,  Puritan  and 
Recusant,"  page  70),  and  inaccurate,  whether  you  choose 
5  September  or  10  October  for  the  date  of  John 
Shakespeare's  election.  Mr.  Carter  claims  to  "be 
pardoned  if  he  takes  Mr.  Wyndham's  own  reasoning-" 
on  the  circumstances  of  this  election  and  the  sale  of 
vestments.  But  I  expressly  stated  my  doubt  whether 
a  presumption  could  be  raised  from  them  one  way  or 
the  other.  Mr.  Carter  assumes  the  issues  arising  out 
of  these  municipal  records  to  be  the  ground  on  which 
"  Mr.  Wyndham  no  doubt  feels  himself  at  his  strongest." 
But,  rightly  or  wrongly,  I  included  them  among  "small 
and  doubtful  points."  And  Mr.  Carter  knows  this,  for 
he  quotes  my  words  in  his  letter.  How  can  I  grant 
the  pardon  in  the  one  case  or  pardon  the  assumption  in 
the  other  ? 

Mr.  Carter  states  :  "  No  action  or  process  of  debt  can 
be  found  againstjohn  Shakespeare  at  this  period  (1592)." 
But  evidence  of  poverty  in  preceding  years  is  equally 
relevant.  Does  he  reject  the  evidence  collected  by 
Halliwell-Phillipps  for  the  year  1578 — relief  from  one 
half  of  the  aldermanic  contribution  to  military  equipment, 
relief  from  a  weekly  contribution  of  fourpence  to  the 
poor,  the  mortgaging  of  the  Asbies  for  forty  pounds, 
the  sueing  of  his  sureties  by  a  baker  for  a  debt  of 

Mr.  Carter  sets  his  three  or  four  selections  from  the 
archives  of  Stratford  in  a  long  and,  I  admit,  most  in- 
genious piece  of  special  pleading  which,  however, 
bristles  with  disputable  statements  :  "The  universities 
were  puritan  to  the  core,"  "  Papists  were  prosecuted  for 
being  Papists,"  &c.  In  this  congenial  atmosphere  facts 
swell  like  pumpkins  in  a  forcing-house.  On  p.  27  the 
Corporation  (1562-63)  buy  a  piece  of  timber  from  John 
Shakespeare  and  pay — we  know  not  whom — two  shillings 
for  defacing  images.  John  Shakespeare,  also,  audits 
the  accounts  in  1564.  This  proves  that  he  did  not 
resign  a  small  office  in  protest  against  his  superior's 
zeal,  that  and  no  more.  Yet  on  p.  45  the  incident  has 
developed  into  "the  iconoclastic  tendencies"  of  John 
Shakespeare.  Mr.  Carter  proceeds  from  assumption  to 
assumption:  on  p.  20  he  takes  "for  granted"  that 
Robert  Perrot  was  "an  ardent  and  pronounced  Roman 
Catholic,"  so  when,  p.  73,  Perrot  contributes  to  the 
charges  of  a  public  dinner  given  to  active  Protestants, 
Mr.  Carter  must  insinuate  that  the  contribution  was 
forced  and  note  "  the  pathos  and  irony  of  the  situation." 
He  assumes,  p.  68,  quite  gratuitously  (see  "  Outlines," 
ii.  232)  that  six  pounds,  paid  to  John  Shakespeare,  were 
for  travelling  expenses  incurred  as  one  of  a  deputation 
to  urge  Puritan  reforms  on  Parliament.  But  he  gives 
no  shred  of  evidence  that  John  Shakespeare  even  went 
to  London.  He  states,  p.  123,  that  John  "had  won  a 
high  position  during  the  period  when  the  laws  against 
Roman  Catholics  were  being  rigorously  enforced." 
True,  he  was  High  Bailiff  in  1568.  But  were  the  laws 
at  that  time  being  "rigorously  enforced?"  Robert 
Middlemore  was  High  Sheriff  in  the  same  year  and,  in 
1570,  we  find  him  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy. 
On  p.  48  Mr.  Carter  brackets  Wheler  with  John  Shake- 
speare, adding  :  "  We  find  them  taking-  part  in  many  of 
the  most  pronounced  Puritan  movements  in  the  town  " 
and  "  tog-ether  dismissed  the  Council  on  the  same  day." 
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But  Wheler's  name  was  removed  from  the  roll  of  the 
Council  because  "  he  doth  desire  to  be  out  "  ("Outlines," 
ii.  241). 

I  accept  Mr.  Carter's  permission  to  make  what  I  can 
out  of  his  misadventure  with  Falstaff  and  Oldcastle. 
"  It  is  one,"  he  admits,  "  of  those  absurd  and  palpable 
errors  ....  which  the  erring  author  is  usually  the 
first  to  perceive."    But  there  were  three  errors,  not  one, 
and  one  of  them  is  something  more  than  a  slip.    It  is 
not   merely  a  "clumsy  statement   of  the  truth  that 
Shakespeare  first  introduced  the  character  of  Falstaff 
under  the  name   of  Oldcastle."     Mr.  Carter  wrote, 
p.  144:    "When  James  of  Scotland,  a  Presbyterian, 
was  next  in  succession  to  the  throne,  and  active  perse- 
cution had  died  down,  Shakespeare  makes  amends  for 
the  light  use  of  Oldcastle's  name,  and  calls  him  a 
"valiant  martyr  and  a  virtuous  peer."    The  suggestion 
is  that  Shakespeare — not  John  now,  but  the  poet  of  all 
time — came  out  in  his  true  colours  when  it  was  safe  to 
do  so.    The  line  occurs  in  the  prologue  to  the  "True 
and  honourable  history  of  the  life  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle, 
the  good  Lord  Cobham."    The  context  runs, — 
"The  doubtfull  Title  (Gentlemen)  prefixt 
Upon  the  argument  we  have  in  hand, 
May  breed  suspence,  and  wrongfully  disturbe 
The  peacefull  quiet  of  your  settled  thoughts. 
To  stop  which  scruple,  let  this  breefe  suffice. 
It  is  no  pamper'd  Glutton  we  present, 
Nor  aged  Counsellor  to  youthful  sinne  ; 
But  one,  whose  vertue  shone  above  the  rest, 
A  valiant  martyr,  and  a  virtuous  Peere." 
Shakespeare  did  not  write  this  play,  his  name  appears 
only  on  certain  copies  added,  so  it  has  been  urged,  to 
enhance  the  value  of  a  pirated  edition.    Yet  who  can 
believe  that  any  one  hoped  to  palm  off  such  a  play  for 
Shakespeare's?    It  was  written  (1600)  for  a  rival  com- 
pany, during  the  run  of  Shakespeare's  Henry  IV".,  pro- 
longed, off  and  on,  by  the  popularity  of  the  very 
character  in  question,  namely,  Falstaff.    The  prologue 
stamps  it  for  a  Protestant  reply  to  Shakespeare's  abuse 
of  Oldcastle's  name.    The  villain,  and  principal  cha- 
racter, of  the  piece  is  a  priest  who  turns  highwayman 
and  is,  finally,  hanged  in  chains.     The  addition  of 
Shakespeare's  name  to  a  missile  so  violently  retorted 
against  his  handiwork  seems  an  insolent  device  for 
which  there  are  many  analogues  in  the  controversial 
amenities  of  the  time.    In  the  absence  of  any  contem- 
porary notice  of  Shakespeare's  action  in  this  matter  I 
must  prefer  a  view  taken  in  the  seventeenth  century 
before  Mr.  Carter's  taken  in  the  nineteenth.    "  The  His- 
tory of  the  Worthies  of  England  "  was  published,  posthu- 
mously, in  1662.    But  from  its  bulk  we  may  judge  that 
it  occupied  many  years  of  Thomas  Fuller's  life.  The 
passage  I  shall  quote  may,  therefore,  lie  well  within 
the  range  of  plausible  tradition:  "True  it  is  Sir  John 
Oldcastle  did  first  bear  the  brunt  ....  being  made 
the  makesport  in  all  plays  for  a  coward.    It  is  easily 
known  out  of  what  purse  this  black  peny  came.  The 
Papists  railing  on  him  for  a  Heretick,  and  therefore  he 

must  also  be  a  coward  Now  as  I  am  glad  Sir 

John  Oldcastle  is  put  out,  so  I  am  sorry  that  Sir  John 
Fastolfe  is  put  in.  .  .  .  Nor  is  our  Comedian  " — Shakes- 
peare without  a  doubt — "excusable  by  some  alteration 
of  his  name,  writing  him  Sir  John  Falstafe  (and  making 
him  the  property  of  pleasure  for  King  Henry  the  Fifth 
to  abuse)  seeing  the  vicinity  of  sounds  intrench  on  the 
memory  of  that  worthy  knight,  and  few  do  heed  the  in- 
considerable difference  in  spelling  of  their  name." — I  am, 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  George  Wyndham. 

THE  INDIAN  MUTINY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Hotel  du  Parc,  Locarno,  Switzerland, 
30  November,  1897. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  interest  the  correspondence  in 
your  columns  as  to  the  true  causes  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny  ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents have  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head.  The  real 
cause  of  the  Mutiny  was  neither  political  nor  accidental ; 
it  was  the  rotten  state  of  the  Bengal  Army,  in  which 
the  bonds  of  discipline  had  been  relaxed  until  they 
slipped  off  altogether.    It  is  true  that  cartridges  greased 


with  animal  fat  were  made  up  in  the  arsenal  at  Dum- 
dum and  were  actually  issued  at  the  School  of  Musketry 
at  Umballa  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  complaints  of  the  men 
brought  the  matter  under  the  notice  of  the  Government, 
vegetable  grease  was  substituted  for  animal,  ,  and 
orders  were  given  that  the  cartridges  should  be  lubri- 
cated under  regimental  arrangements,  in  order  fully:  to 
satisfy  the  men.  The  cartridges  refused  by  the  men  of 
the  Third  Cavalry  at  Meerut  had  nothing  objectionable 
about  them.  But  for  a  long  time  past,  I  cannot  say  ex- 
actly for  how  long,  the  Bengal  Army  had  been  governed 
on  the  principles  advocated  by  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw. 
Corporal  punishment  was  abolished  for  the  native 
soldiers,  while  retained  for  the  Europeans  ;  Sepoys 
were  permitted  to  petition  the  Commander-in-Chief 
against  the  decisions  of  their  own  regimental  officers  ; 
and,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  if  the  oldest  private  in 
a  company  was  passed  over  in  promotion  to  Lance- 
Corporal  the  reasons  for  his  supersession  had  to  be 
reported  to  Army  Headquarters.  Sir  Charles  Napier 
pointed  out  in  1850  that  the  Bengal  Army  was  on  the 
verge  of  Mutiny,  was  snubbed  by  Lord  Dalhousie  for 
his  pains,  and  resigned  his  command  in  dudgeon.  The 
annexation  of  Oudh,  political  discontent,  and  religious 
fanaticism  all  had  their  share  in  producing  the  Mutiny, 
and  so  may  be  reckoned  among  its  causes  ;  but  there 
would  have  been  no  Mutiny  if  the  Bengal  Army  had  been 
properly  governed  and  strictly  disciplined  as  were  the 
armies  of  the  two  minor  Presidencies,  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay. The  greased  cartridge  was  rather  a  pretext  than  a 
cause. — Yours  faithfully,       F.  H.  Tyrrell, 

Lieut. -General  late  Madras  Army. 

FLOGGING  IN  THE  SERVICES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

DULWICH. 

Sir, — George  Bernard  Shaw  never  turned  his  great 
ability  to  better  purpose  than  when  he  wrote  the  letters 
which  have  appeared  on  "  Flogging  in  the  Navy."  His 
analysis  of  the  morbid  sensations  of  the  spectators  at  a 
public  flogging  is,  I  submit,  accurate  to  the  last  word. 
But  though  he  rested — and  proved — his  case  on  the 
gross  brutality  of  flogging  in  general,  he  probably 
knows  well  that  these  punishments  in  the  Navy  only 
form  part  of  a  bad  old  system.  Your  permission  to  say 
a  word  on  this  subject  would  be  appreciated  by  a  vast 
body  of  men  who,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  are 
themselves  inarticulate.  And  I  do  not  ask  this  in  the 
mere  interests  of  humanity  and  justice.  On  the  lower 
ground  of  expediency,  nothing  which  threatens  the 
efficiency  of  the  service  can  be  indifferent  to  us.  The 
regime  under  which  these  floggings  are  ordered  is 
threatening  that  efficiency.  Therefore  I  will  venture  to 
briefly  voice  the  opinions  of  some  of  those  who 
think  so. 

The  efficiency  of  the  navy  is  threatened  because 
things  are  said  and  done  in  it  which  are  leading  some 
of  its  ablest  members  to  leave  it  at  the  first  chance. 
The  Royal  Navy  is  governed  by  martial  law,  embodied 
in  the  "Naval  Discipline  Act"  (29  and  30  Vict.  cap. 
109),  the  latter  being  supplemented  by  sundry  Ad- 
miralty regulations,  generally  of  a  restrictive  character, 
which  commanding  officers  are  enjoined,  with  delicious- 
irony,  to  read  from  time  to  time  for  the  encouragement 
of  their  men.  According  to  the  Articles  of  War,  to 
strike  or  to  attempt  to  strike  an  officer  is  an  offence 
punishable  by  a  long  term  of  penal  servitude,  in- 
volving dismissal  from  the  service  with  disgrace.  The 
provocation  is  never  considered.  The  offended  officer 
may  be  a  youngster  whose  commission  as  lieutenant 
dates  from  yesterday.  The  offender  may  be  a  valuable 
petty  officer,  of  35  or  40,  of  hitherto  unblemished 
character.  The  foulest  abuse,  the  grossest  and  most 
glaring  injustice,  the  most  flagrant  instance  of  oppres- 
sive tyranny,  are  as  dust  in  the  balance  against  the 
crime  of  a  man  who  forgets,  for  a  single  second,  the 
divinity  that  doth  hedge  an  officer.  The  latter,  in 
the  eye  of  the  court-martial,  can  do  no  wrong.  And 
according  to  our  military  law,  be  it  remembered,  a 
court-martial  consists  entirely  of  officers,  though  the 
more  liberal  regime  prevailing  in  the  German  and  in 
the  Austrian  army  secures  the  representation  on  the 
Court  of  the  rank  of  the  prisoner,  the  German  law 
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requiring-  three  out  of  eleven  to  be  of  his  grade.  In  the 
British  Navy,  therefore,  a  Court  trying  a  man  for  an 
offence  against  an  officer  is  in  the  equitable  position  of 
a  jury  of  game  preservers  trying  a  labourer  found  in  the 
accidental  possession  of  a  pheasant.  And  class  divisions 
are,  in  the  service,  sharply  defined.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
Admiralty,  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  middle  class  in  the 
Navy.  The  officer  is  treated  as  an  aristocrat,  the  man 
as  a  plebeian,  the  latter,  moreover,  being  refused  the 
courtesy  of  the  universally  accorded  "Mister."  Un- 
doubtedly there  are  among  the  officers  genial  good 
fellows  in  plenty  who  would  scorn  to  take  advantage  of 
these  facts  ;  but  the  majority,  hide-bound  by  prejudice, 
tenacious  of  authority,  jealous  of  the  levelling  tendencies 
of  the  times,  and  feeling,  too  often,  that  their  own 
second-rate  qualifications  can  only  pass  muster  among 
men  over  whom  they  wield  an  absolute  sway,  are  only 
too  ready  to  follow  tradition.  And  the  law  plays  into 
their  hands  by  providing,  in  the  severe  regulations 
which  form  the  criminal  code  of  the  Navy,  the  most 
powerful  engine  of  oppression  and  suppression  which 
could  be  desired. — Yours,  &c,  R.  A.  R. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir,  —With  respect  to  Mr.  Wilson's  letter,  I  believe 
there  are  many  persons  who  desire  to  restore  the  old 
system  of  flogging  in  the  Army  and  Navy  ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  question  is,  are  we  to  allow  it  to  grow 
up  again  without  the  sanction  of  public  opinion  or  of  the 
laws  ? 

That  flogging  is  not  a  complete  remedy  for  the  evils 
complained  of,  even  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  inflict 
it,  is  pretty  evident  from  two  circumstances  ;  firstly,  that 
they  seem  never  to  rely  upon  flogging  alone  without  the 
addition  of  a  term  of  imprisonment ;  and,  secondly,  that 
they  generally  anticipate  the  failure  of  both  punishments 
and  proceed  to  dismiss  the  man  from  the  service. 

It  is  an  old  story — 

"  That  in  the  captain's  but  a  choleric  word 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy." 
Is  there  any  instance  of  an  officer  being  flogged  for 
striking  a  soldier  or  sailor  without  cause  ?  Oh  !  but 
that  is  not  insubordination.  Well,  what  is  insubordina- 
tion ?  Disobedience  to  orders  and  defiance  of  authority. 
Is  not  an  officer  who  strikes  a  private  without  cause 
disobeying  his  superior  officers  and  breaking  the  rules 
laid  down  for  his  conduct  ? 

I  grant,  of  course,  that  in  war-time  discipline  must 
be  enforced  even  at  the  risk  of  occasional  harshness 
and  injustice.  I  was  writing  of  punishments  in  times 
of  peace.  Why  should  not  a  soldier  or  sailor  who  com- 
mits an  offence  in  time  of  peace  have  a  fair  trial  and  a 
fair  sentence  like  any  other  man  ?  And  if  his  sentence 
by  Court  Martial  includes  dismissal  from  the  service,  I 
think  he  ought  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  civilian  from  the 
time  that  the  sentence  is  passed. 

Some  schoolmasters  cannot  maintain  discipline  with- 
out flogging  ;  others  can.  It  is,  I  presume,  the  same 
thing  with  officers  ;  but  those  who  cannot  maintain 
discipline  without  flogging  do  not,  I  think,  form  the 
best  class.  But  when  a  schoolmaster  flogs  he  does  not 
expel,  and  when  he  expels  he  does  not  flog.  Why 
should  not  officers  take  a  leaf  out  of  his  book  ?  The 
boys  who  are  court-martialled  are  often  not  older  than 
his  pupils.  A  court  consisting  entirely  of  officers  is 
certainly  not  the  best  tribunal  for  fixing  a  fair  and 
moderate  sentence  for  insubordination.  It  is  like 
setting  a  tribunal  of  employers  to  try  persons  con- 
cerned in  a  strike  riot,  or  a  tribunal  of  landlords  to 
try  persons  accused  of  agrarian  outrages.  In  war- 
time it  may  become  necessary,  but  in  peace-time  why 
should  we  not  have  a  less  one-sided  tribunal  ? — Truly 
yours,  A  Barrister. 

WHAT  INDIA  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

21  Hamlet  Road,  Norwood,  S.E. 
Sir, — In  Mr.  Hyndman's  article  on  the  subject  head- 
ing this  letter,  he  states  that  there  is  a  drain  of 
30,000,000  worth  of  produce,  measured  in  gold,  de- 
ducted yearly  from  the  resources  of  India,  and  that  we 
have  taken  out  of  India  ^500,000,000  in  gold  at  least 
during  the  past  twenty  years. 


Now,  if  you  will  refer  to  the  Indian  Currency  Blue 
Book  of  1893,  p.  239,  you  will  find  the  following  figures 
for  the  period  of  twenty-three  years,  1870  to  1893  : — 
Total  net  balance  of  exports  of  merchandise  over  im- 
ports, Rx.  681,000,000,  which  I  will  take,  at  is.  6d.  the 
rupee  as  an  average  rate,  to  be  equal  to  ^5 10,000,000 ; 
but  from  this  has  to  be  deducted  the  net  import  of 
treasure  for  the  same  period,  Rx. 225,000,000,  at  is.  6d., 
equal  to  ^168,000,000,  leaving  ^342, 000,000  as  the 
gold  value  of  the  produce  shipped  from  India  in  excess 
of  the  imports  for  the  twenty-three  years,  or  an  average 
of  about  ;£i  5,000,000  per  annum. — Your  obedient 
servant,  Robert  H.  Baker. 

[Mr.  Baker  has  forgotten  to  make  allowance  in  his 
calculations  for  the  fact  that  the  exports  of  India,  as 
well  as  her  imports,  are  valued  at  the  Indian  ports.  In 
order  to  make  a  fair  computation  of  the  value  of  the 
Indian  exports  as  compared  with  the  value  of  the  Indian 
imports  at  least  fifteen  per  cent,  must  be  added  to  the 
total  value  of  the  former,  in  order  to  cover  freight, 
profit,  and  insurance,  which  are  all  included  in  the 
value  of  the  imports.  If  Mr.  Baker  will  make  this 
correction  he  will  find  that  his  figures  undergo  a 
material  alteration.  Taken  on  this  basis,  the  exports 
exceed  the  imports  for  1895,  the  last  year  given  in  the 
Statistical  Abstract,  by  no  less  than  Rs. 53,000,000,  or, 
at  is.  %d.  to  the  rupee,  more  than  ^33,000,000  in  gold. — 
H.  M.  Hyndman.] 

THE  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

31  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  E.C. 

Sir, — In  a  recent  issue  of  your  valuable  journal  you 
make  the  remark:  "The  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  ....  recognises  and  makes  definite  the  right  of 
the  workman  to  claim  compensation  from  the  com- 
munity on  whose  behalf  he  labours." 

May  I  point  out  that  this  is  precisely  what  the  Act 
ought  to  do,  but  does  not?  The  Act  fixes  the  burden  on 
the  employer  solely,  whether  he  is  to  blame  or  not,  and 
will  impose  so  intolerable  a  burden  upon  the  dangerous 
trades  that  it  will  probably  lead  to  an  agitation  for  its 
early  repeal,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  but 
also  on  that  of  the  men. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  At  present  a  builder  can 
insure  his  employer's  liability  risk  for  five  shillings 
per  cent,  on  the  wages  he  pays.  The  new  rate  cannot 
be  less  than  fifty  shillings  per  cent.,  which  means  that  a 
small  man  paying,  say,  ^5000  a  year  in  wages,  and 
making  a  profit  of,  say,  ^300  for  himself,  will  either 
have  to  tax  himself  an  extra  £112  10s.  yearly,  or  allow 
the  workman  to  take  the  risk  of  getting  nothing  in  the 
event  of  his  bankruptcy.  A  claim  for  total  disablement 
— not  death — may  easily  cost  ^"1,000,  and  where  would 
the  small  master  or  the  man  be  then  ? — I  am,  your 
obedient  servant,  J.  J.  Bisgood. 

[A  more  thorough  grasp  of  economics  would  have  ren- 
dered it  unnecessary  for  Mr.  Bisgood  to  write  on  this 
point.  The  cost  of  insurance  naturally  enters  into  thecost 
of  production  and  even  if  the  rate  of  insurance  should 
be  as  high  as  Mr.  Bigwood  anticipates,  it  will  not 
diminish  the  employer's  profits  but  will  be  added  to  the 
price  of  the  commodity  he  produces.  The  Workmen's 
Accident  Act  lays  down  the  principle  that  every 
workman  who  is  injured  in  the  course  of  his  occupation 
shall  be  compensated.  The  burden  thus  falls  equally 
upon  all  employers,  who  guard  against  it  by  insurance. 
A  tax  which  is  thus  spread  equally  over  a  whole  trade 
does  not  affect  individual  employers  but  enters  into  price. 
It  is  therefore  strictly  true,  as  I  stated,  that  under  the 
Act  it  is  the  community  which  compensates  the  workman 
for  injuries  received  while  working  on  its  behalf. — 
The  Writer  of  the  Note.] 

THE  EGG  OF  THE  CURLEW  SANDPIPER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Club,  Bournemouth. 
Sir, — It  may  interest  Mr.  H.  A.  Bryden  to  know 
that  the  egg  of  this  bird  is  not,  as  he  states  in  his 
charming  article,  still  unknown,  since  it  was  recently 
found,  I  believe,  in  the  valley  of  the  Yenesei,  or  at  any 
rate  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe. — Your  obedient 
servant,  F.  G.  Aflalo. 
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REVIEWS. 

WILLIAM   MORRIS'S  PROSE. 

*'The  Water  of  the  Wondrous  Isles."    By  William 
Morris.    London  :  Longmans.  1897. 

THE  Water  of  the  Wondrous  Isles"  was  finished 
by  Morris  about  a  year  before  his  death,  and  is 
the  last  work  but  one  on  which  he  was  engaged  ;  "  The 
Sundering  Flood,"  now  being  printed  at  the  Kelmscott 
Press,  having  been  finished  only  three  weeks  before  his 
death.  Like  the  other  prose  romances  which  preceded 
it,  "The  Water  of  the  Wondrous  Isles"  is  a  romance, 
and  not  an  allegory  ;  and  it  is  not  perhaps  needless  to 
quote,  once  and  for  all,  the  final  statement  made  by 
Morris  himself  in  a  letter  to  the  "  Spectator,"  dated 
16  July,  1895;  a  statement  which,  made  in  reference  to 
a  single  one  of  the  prose  romances,  holds  good  in  re- 
ference to  them  all.  "  I  had  not,"  he  wrote,  "  the  least 
intention  of  thrusting  an  allegory  into  the  Wood  beyond 
the  World  :  it  is  meant  for  a  tale  pure  and  simple,  with 
nothing  didactic  about  it.  If  I  have  to  write  or  speak 
on-  social  problems  I  always  try  to  be  as  direct  as  I 
possibly  can  be.  On  the  other  hand,  I  should  consider 
it  bad  art  in  any  one  writing  an  allegory  not  to  make  it 
clear  from  the  first  that  that  was  his  intention,  and  not 
to  take  care  throughout  that  the  allegory  and  the  story 
should  interpenetrate,  as  does  the  great  Master  of 
Allegory,  Bunyan." 

Morris  was  a  poet,  nevermore  truly  a  poet  than  when 
he  wrote  in  prose  ;  and  it  was  because  he  was  a  poet 
that  he  resented  the  imputation  of  writing  allegories. 
Allegory  is  the  prose  writer's  substitute  for  symbol  ; 
and,  in  its  distressing  ingenuity,  it  resembles  what  it 
aims  at  as  closely  as  the  marionette  resembles  his  less 
methodical   brother,  man.     Without   the  indwelling 
symbol,  art  is  no  more  than  a  beautiful  body  without 
breath  ;  but  this  breath,  this  flame,  this  indestructible 
and  fragile  thing,  need  be  no  more  visible  in  the  work 
of  art  than  the  actual  breath  of  our  nostrils,  which 
needs  the  frost  before  it  shows  us  its  essential  heat.  To 
Morris  art  was  a  peculiar,  absorbing,  quite  serious  kind 
of  play,  in  which  the  stanza  of  a  poem,  an  acanthus  on 
a  wall-paper,  a  square  of  stitches  in  tapestry,  a  para- 
graph of  prose,  were   all  of  precisely  equal  impor- 
tance,   and,   in    a    way,    equal    lack    of  importance. 
He  was  in  love  with  the  beauty  of  the  world,  and  he 
loved  the  beauty  of  the  world  joyously,  as  no  one  of  our 
time  has  been  simple  enough  and  pure  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  do.    And  he  loved  all  visible  beauty  in- 
differently, as  a  child  does,  not  preferring  the  grass  to 
the  emerald,  nor  the  lake  to  the  leaf.      His  many 
activities,  in  which  it  seemed  to  some  of  his  friends  that 
he  scattered  his  energy  too  liberally,  were  but  so  many 
expressions  of  his  unbounded  delight  in  beauty,  in  the 
unbounded  beauty  of  all  the  forms  of  life.     He  was  not 
a  thinker  ;  the  time-woven  garment  of  the  unseen  was 
too  satisfying  to  him  that  he  should  ever  have  cared  to 
look  behind  it ;  but  wisdom  came  to  him  out  of  his  love 
of  the  earth,  and  a  curious  pathos,  touching  one  like  the 
sight  of  wet  blossoms  or  a  child's  smile,  from  his  appre- 
hension of  what  is  passing,  and  subject  to  the  dishonour 
of  age,  in  earthly  beauty.    His  work,  then,  is  a  tender 
re-fiashioning  of  his   own  vision  of  the  world,  of  the 
world  as  it  was  to  him  ;  that  is  to  say,  as  it  never  was, 
and  never  will  be,  in  any  past  or  future  golden  age,  to 
any  one  who  is  not  a  poet,  and  something  of  a  child,  at 
heart.    He  takes  one  "morsel  of  the  world"  after 
another,  and  it  is  to  him  as  to  Birdalone,  in  the  book, 
when  she  awakes:  "And  it  was  an  early  morning  of 
later  spring,  and  the  sky  was  clear  blue,  and  the  sun 
shining  bright,  and  the  birds  singing  in  the  garden  of 
the  house,  and  in  the  street  was  the  sound  of  the  early 
market-folk  passing  through  the  streets  with  their  wares ; 
and  all  was  fresh  and  lovely."    He  knows  that  there 
are  "dragons"  to  be  slain  ;  but,  knowing  that  Perseus 
or  St.  George  is  even  now  coming  through  the  woods  or 
to  the  sea-shore,  he  is  content,  when  it  is  not  his  turn  to 
strike,  mere.y  to  pass  on,  through  ways  which  are  none 
the  less  beautiful,  weaving  all  these  things  into  pictures, 
whereby  joy  may  come  into  the  hearts  of  weary  people 
whose  eyes  are  dim  with  sorrow  and  much  labour. 

"The  Water  of  the  Wondrous  Isles,"  like  all 
Morris's  prose,  is  written  in  that  elaborately  simple 


language,  in  which  the  Latin  element  of  English  is  drawn 
on  as  little  as  possible,  and  the  Saxon  element  as  largely 
as  possible,  a  language  which  it  has  pleased  some 
persons  to  call  a  bastard  tongue.  Artificial,  indeed,  to 
a  certain  extent,  it  undoubtedly,  and  very  properly,  is. 
Every  writer  of  good  prose  is  a  conscious  artificer  ;  and 
to  write  without  deliberately  changing  the  sequence  of 
words  as  they  come  into  the  mind  is  to  write  badly. 
There  is  no  such  thing,  properly  speaking,  as  a 
"natural"  style;  and  it  is  merely  ignorance  of  the 
mental  processes  of  writing  which  sometimes  leads  us 
to  say  that  the  style  of  Swift,  for  instance,  is  more 
natural  than  the  style  of  Ruskin.  To  write  so  that  it 
may  seem  as  if  the  words  were  unpremeditated  is  at 
least  as  artificial  a  process,  and  at  least  as  difficult,  as 
to  write  picturesquely,  allowing  more  liberty  to  words, 
in  their  somewhat  unreasonable  desire  to  sparkle, 
and  shoot  many  colours,  and  become  little  unruly 
orchestras  of  their  own.  And  so,  in  regard  to  Morris's 
choice  of  language,  it  is  merely  to  be  noted  that  he 
writes  a  purer  English  than  most  people,  obtaining  an 
effect  of  almost  unparalleled  simplicity,  together  with  a 
certain  monotony,  perhaps  even  greater  than  that 
required  by  style,  though  without  monotony  there  can 
be  no  style.  If  he  occasionally  uses  a  word  now 
obsolete,  such  as  "hight,"  or  a  combination  now  un- 
familiar, such  as  "speech-friend,"  how  numberless  are 
the  words  of  hurried  modern  coinage  from  which  he 
refrains  !  seeming  to  have  read  the  dictionary,  as  Pater 
used  to  advise  young  writers  to  read  it,  in  order  to  find 
out  the  words  not  to  use.  It  is  sufficient  justification 
of  his  style  to  say  that  it  is  perfectly  suited  to  his  own 
requirements,  and  that  it  could  not  possibly  suit  the 
requirements  of  any  other  writer  ;  being,  as  it  is,  so 
intimate  a  part  of  his  own  personality,  of  his  own  vision 
of  things. 

And  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
art,  to  Morris,  was  always  conventional  art,  in  which 
the  external  shape,  so  carefully  seen  in  nature  and  so 
carefully  copied,  was  realised  always  as  line  or  colour 
in  a  pattern,  which  it  was  the  business  of  the  artist  to 
disentangle  from  the  lovely  confusions  of  growth. 
Morris  was  passionate  only  in  his  impersonality  ;  in 
deep  passion  he  was  as  lacking  as  he  was  lacking  in 
profound  thought.  He  loved  nature,  as  I  have  said, 
joyously  ;  and  nature,  apprehended  without  passion, 
becomes  a  kind  of  decoration.  He  beheld  a  golden 
and  green  and  blue  earth,  in  which  the  fashion  of  the 
world  is  like  that  coloured,  flat-surfaced  thing  which  the 
painters  before  perspective  made  into  pictures.  A 
craftsman's  term  comes  naturally  to  him  when  he  is 
speaking  of  "  the  green  earth  and  its  well-wrought 
little  blossoms  and  leaves  and  grass."  The  beautiful 
description  of  Birdalone's  body  has  almost  the  reflecting 
coldness  of  a  mirror,  so  purely  is  the  living  beauty  of 
woman  seen  as  a  piece  of  decoration,  a  tapestried  figure 
in  a  "well-wrought"  green  wood.  Here  and  there,  ten- 
derness, which  is  never  absent,  rises,  in  the  intensity  of 
its  pity,  into  a  kind  of  grave  passion,  as  in  these  words : 
"and  tender  was  she  of  her  body  as  of  that  which 
should  one  day  be  so  sorely  loved."  And  once  more, 
in  the  accomplishment  of  love  foreseen, — 

"And  she  murmured  over  him  :  O  friend,  my  dear, 
think  not  that  I  had  will  to  hide  me  from  thee.  All  that 
is  here  of  me  is  thine,  and  thine,  and  thine. 

"And  she  took  his  hand,  and  they  arose  together, 
and  she  said  :  O  friend,  I  fled  from  thee  once  and  left 
thee  lonely  of  me  because  I  deemed  need  drave  me  to 
it ;  and  I  feared  the  strife  of  friends,  and  confusion  and 
tangle.  Now  if  thou  wilt  avenge  thee  on  me  thou 
mayst,  for  I  am  in  thy  power.  Yet  will  I  ask  thee  what 
need  will  drive  thee  to  leave  me  lonely  ? 

"  He  said  :  The  need  of  death.  But  she  said  :  May- 
happen  we  shall  lie  together  then,  as  here  to-night  we 
shall  lie." 

But,  for  the  rest,  this  book,  like  the  others,  is  of  an 
equable  sweetness,  a  continual  going  on,  like  running 
water  in  pale  sunlight,  never  rising  or  falling,  nor  vary- 
ing in  colour,  nor  changing  in  sound.  It  is  a  story, 
which  takes  place  at  a  time  without  a  date,  in  a  country 
without  a  name,  among  persons  who  have  the  simple, 
elementary  qualities  of  humanity,  the  qualities  which 
are  older  than  civilisation,  and  yet  who  are  shown  to  us 
only  in  conventionalised  attitudes  and  in  decorative 
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costumes.  Never  was  anything  so  close  to  nature,  and 
so  far  from  it.  I  had  no  notion,  when  I  had  finished 
the  book,  whether  the  story  had  been  well  told,  as  the 
phrase  is,  or  ill  told.  Meeting,  immediately  afterwards, 
a  friend  and  admirer  of  Morris,  I  learnt  from  him  that 
Morris's  romances  were  "  rambling."  To  me,  it  was  as 
if  he  had  said  that  a  pattern  of  scroll-work  was  ramb- 
ling. Within  its  limits,  the  art  of  the  thing  had 
seemed  to  me  flawless.  I  was  in  a  world  which  in- 
deed you  may  refuse  to  enter,  but  where,  having 
entered,  you  have  no  choice,  you  can  impose  no  limits 
but  the  limits  of  the  design.  I  find  stories  as  a  rule 
difficult  to  read,  but  I  read  these  five  hundred  pages  of 
prose  as  easily  as  if  they  had  been  verse,  and  with  the 
same  kind  of  pleasure.  To  read  such  a  book  is  to 
receive  an  actual  gift  of  happiness,  in  this  quickened 
sense  of  the  beauty  of  life,  and  of  the  visible  world, 
without  that  after-sense  of  the  worm  at  the  fruit's  heart, 
which  is  left  with  us  by  most  histories  of  the  doings  of 
humanity.  Arthur  Symons. 

GILDING   REFINED  GOLD. 

"  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam — A  Paraphrase."  By 
Richard  Le  Gallienne.  London  :  Grant  Richards. 
1897. 

TT  is  difficult  to  enter  into  the  mental  condition  of  the 
J-  perpetrator  of  this  impertinence  to  a  great  English 
writer.  To  understand  what  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  has  dared 
to  do,  the  reader  must  be  reminded  of  one  or  two  facts. 
About  the  year  1853,  Edward  FitzGerald,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Prof.  Cowell,  began  to  study  Persian,  and  after 
some  experiments  with  Hafiz  and  Jami  and  the  ' '  Mantic  " 
of  Attar,  he  settled  down  to  "that  remarkable  little  Fel- 
low," Omar  Khayyam.  The  "  Rubaiydt'"  were  not  great 
poetry  ;  FitzGerald  even  deprecated  Prof.  Cowell's 
scorn  of  him  for  stooping  to  the  second-rate.  But  there 
was  something  in  the  spirit  of  these  verses  which  soothed 
FitzGerald  :  "  Omar  breathes  a  sort  of  consolation  over 
me."  In  1857  he  was  "sketching"  versions,  first  in 
Latin,  then  in  English  ;  presently  he  invented  a  stanzaic 
form  analogous  to  the  Tetrastich  of  the  original  ;  in  1859 
he  put  forth,  anonymously,  that  translation  of  the 
Astronomer-Poet  which  ranks  as  a  masterpiece  of  Eng- 
lish poetry,  and  as  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  Victorian 
age. 

This  "translation"  of  FitzGerald's  is  practically  an 
original  work.  By  the  universal  verdict  of  Orientalists 
it  vastly  surpasses  its  original  in  poetical  merit.  "  Many 
Quatrains,"  as  FitzGerald  said,  "  are  mashed  together  ;" 
many  more  are  simply  invented  by  the  exquisite  English 
poet  who  decked  the  dry  bones  of  Omar  Khayyam  with 
the  flesh  of  his  genius.  The  form,  the  spirit,  the  lovely 
originality  of  the  whole  thing,  are  FitzGerald's,  just  as 
the  credit  of  "Hamlet"  belongs  to  Shakespeare,  and 
not  to  some  possible  precursor,  the  credit  of  "  The 
Ancient  Mariner  "  to  Coleridge  and  not  to  that  obscure 
Shelvocke  from  whom  he  took  the  tale.  For  nearly  forty 
years,  under  the  mantle  of  Omar  Khayyam,  Edward 
FitzGerald's  original  poem  has  been  moving  amongst 
us,  gradually  filling  the  air  with  its  delicious  fragrance, 
gradually  winning  that  praise  which  is  due  to  a  con- 
summate thing  done  once  for  all,  in  absolute  perfection. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  concluded  about  the  mental  con- 
dition of  Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  a  sentimental  jour- 
nalist, author  of  "  If  I  were  God,"  who  dances  forward, 
and  jauntily  proposes  to  re-write  this  perfect  poem  of 
FitzGerald's  and  improve  it  ?  He  knows  Persian,  of 
course,  and  will  at  least  come  closer  to  the  original  ? 
By  no  means  ;  on  his  own  showing  Mr.  Le  Gallienne 
does  not  know  one  word  of  Persian.  He  has  invented 
a  metre  more  appropriate  to  the  spirit  of  the  Tetrastich  ? 
Not  at  all  ;  he  can  form  no  opinion  as  to  that  spirit,  for 
he  can  neither  spell  nor  scan  the  words  of  Omar ;  he 
accepts,  without  modification,  the  metre  invented  by 
FitzGerald.  He  will,  at  least,  correct  the  sentiment  of 
the  English  poet  when  it  fails  to  represent  the  thought 
of  the  original  ?  Certainly  not,  for  Mr.  Le  Gallienne 
boasts  as  absolute  an  ignorance  of  the  philosophy  as  of 
the  language  of  Persia.  What,  then,  does  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne  offer  to  us,  what  does  he  propose  to  do?  We 
can  discover  no  aim  whatever,  except  the  proposition 
to  re-write  Edward  FitzGerald's  poem  and  improve  it  as 
poetry  J 


Let  us  see  how  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  succeeds  in  this  bold 
and  perilous  enterprise.  With  nothing  in  the  Persian 
to  support  him,  in  a  mere  flash  of  his  own  unaided  genius, 
FitzGerald  invented  this, — 

"  Awake  !  for  Morning  in  the  Bowl  of  Night 

Has  flung  the  Stone  that  puts  the  Stars  to  Flight : 

And  Lo  !  the  Hunter  of  the  East  has  caught 
The  Sultan's  Turret  in  a  Noose  of  Light." 
This  is  "  improved"  by  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  as  follows, — . 
"  Wake  !  for  the  sun,  the  shepherd  of  the  sky, 
Has  penned  the  stars  within  their  fold  on  high, 

And,  shaking  darkness  from  his  mighty  limbs, 
Scatters  the  daylight  from  his  burning  eye." 
Again,  FitzGerald  writes, — 

"  They  say  the  Lion  and  the  Lizard  keep 

The  Courts  where  Jamshyd  gloried  and  drank  deep  : 

And  Bahram,  that  great  Hunter, — the  wild  Ass 
Stamps  o'er  his  Grave,  but  cannot  break  his  Sleep." 
That  has  been  good  enough  for  most  of  the  poets  and 
critics  of  our  age  ;  it  has  been  quoted  times  without 
number,  as  an  example  of  nobility  and  music.  It  is  not 
good  enough  for  Mr.  Le  Gallienne,  who  re-writes  it 
thus, — 

"The  dove  shall  coo  upon  your  castle  wall, 

The  timorous  lizard  o'er  your  head  shall  crawl — 

Who  lies  so  still  within  this  ruined  grave  ? 
Why,  this  was  Bahram,  noisiest  of  them  all  !  " 
We  need  not  pursue  this  tiresome  investigation  further. 
In  some  cases  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  attains  a  considerable 
prettiness,  in  others  he  misses  the  march  and  dignity  of 
the  theme  altogether.  In  every  case,  we  may  be  thank- 
ful to  know  that  he  stamps  over  FitzGerald's  grave,  but 
cannot  break  his  sleep.  This  silly  attempt  to  paint  the 
rose  and  gild  refined  gold  is  doomed  to  oblivion  from  its 
very  birth.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  self- 
knowledge,  the  modesty,  the  tact  of  the  rhymester  who 
can  bring  down  upon  his  head  such  inevitable  ridicule  ? 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne  is  understood  to  love  the  ambulatory 
paragraph.  We  offer  the  following  sentence,  free  of 
cost,  to  the  gossip  columns  of  the  smaller  "literary" 
newspapers, — 

"  We  believe  that,  encouraged  by  the  reception  of  his 
perversion  of  FitzGerald's  '  Omar  Khayyam,'  Mr. 
Richard  Le  Gallienne  is  actively  engaged  in  re-writing 
'  In  Memoriam.'  The  metre  used  by  Tennyson  will  be 
preserved.  Subscriptions  are  invited  to  enable  Mr.  Le 
G.  to  persevere  in  the  great  labour  of  his  middle  life, 
the  re-composition  of  that  very  faulty  and  incoherent, 
but  distinctly  precious  epic,  '  Paradise  Lost ;'  and  if  this 
appeal  is  warmly  responded  to,  Mr.  Le  G.  hopes  to  spend 
his  old  age  in  re-writing  the  tragedies  of  Shakespeare 
into  verse  of  a  softer  cadence,  and  more  consistent  with 
the  Religion  of  a  Penny-a-liner." 

THE  LIFE  OF  PUSEY. 

"  Life  of  E.  B.  Pusey,  D.D."  By  H.  P.  Liddon,  D.D. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Johnston,  the  Rev. 
Robert  J.  Wilson,  and  the  Rev.  W.  C.  E.  Newbolt. 
Vol.  IV.    London  :  Longmans.  1897. 

THIS  volume  completes  one  of  the  most  colossal 
biographies  of  our  time.  Dr.  Liddon  did  not  live 
to  do  more  than  a  part  of  the  work  for  which  he  had  so 
carefully  prepared  himself,  even  in  Pusey's  lifetime,  by 
taking  notes  of  conversations,  arranging  letters,  and 
gathering  information  from  Pusey's  own  lips.  The  late 
Warden  of  Keble,  Dr.  Wilson,  died  in  May  last,  and 
his  place  as  reviser  of  the  work  was  taken  by  Canon 
Newbolt.  The  bulk  of  the  present  volume  is  the  work 
of  Mr.  Johnston,  now  Principal  of  Cuddesdon  Theo- 
logical College.  The  only  chapter  written  by  Dr. 
Liddon  is  the  really  beautiful  account  of  Pusey's  death 
and  burial,  which  has  all  the  author's  delicacy  and 
distinction  of  style,  while  his  almost  more  than  filial 
feeling  for  Pusey  never  tempts  him  into  anything  like 
gush  or  fine  writing,  or  beguiles  him  out  of  his  resolute 
restraint.  It  may  be  said  at  once  that  if  the  other 
biographers  do  not  reach  the  level  of  this  admirable  bit 
of  work,  they  deserve  high  praise  for  what  they  have 
done.  The  work  is  a  real  biography  :  the  man  stands 
out  of  these  pages  clear  and  life-like,  and  the  reader 
forms  a  conception,  more  and  more  definite,  of  one  who 
with  whatever  limitations  was  unquestionably  a  great 
man.    At  the  same  time  it  is  more  than  a  biography ;  it 
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is  a  history  of  the  Oxford  movement,  the  point  of  view 
being-  somewhat  different  from  that  of  Dean  Church; 
it  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  in  a  less  degree  to  the  history  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  during  the  long  period  of  Pusey's 
residence  in  the  corner  of  Tom  Quad.  For  this  volume 
deals  with  Pusey's  attitude  towards  the  great  problems 
and  controversies  which  stirred  the  religious  world  from 
1858  onward. 

The  first  of  these  was  a  comparatively  small  matter  : 
the  proposed  increase  in  the  stipend  of  the  Professor  of 
Greek,  Mr.  Jowett.  The  account  here  given  of  Pusey's 
conduct  is  so  widely  different  from  that  set  forth  in 
Jowett's  "Life,"  that  in  justice  it  should  be  read  by 
those  who  may  have  formed  their  conclusions  from  the 
latter.  Here  Pusey  appears  as  anxious  for  the 
adequate  endowment  of  the  chair  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
as  (reasonably)  of  opinion  that  the  University  ought  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  appointment  in  return  for  its  contri- 
bution to  the  payment  ;  and  further,  having  regard  to 
Jowett's  opinions,  and  the  somewhat  indiscreet  line 
taken  by  some  of  his  friends,  who  insisted  on  making 
the  increase  a  kind  of  personal  testimonial,  that  the 
Professorship,  not  the  Professor,  should  be  endowed. 
From  Pusey's  point  of  view  such  a  line  was  both  con- 
sistent and  liberal  ;  and  many  who  have  considered  his 
action  in  this  matter  very  much  the  reverse,  will  here 
find  reason  to  alter  that  opinion.  We  do  not  say  that 
Pusey  took  the  best  course  ;  but  the  course  he  did  take 
was  perfectly  straightforward,  and  remembering  the 
then  requirements  of  the  University  statutes,  by  no 
means  unreasonable. 

Next  comes  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews"  hurly-burly. 
Pusey  joined  hands  with  the  Evangelicals  and  their 
leader,  his  relative  Lord  Shaftesbury,  against  the  new 
critics  of  that  day  ;  and  his  "  Lectures  on  the  Book  of 
Daniel "  formed  his  contribution  to  the  controversy. 
The  biographers  speak  highly  of  the  learning  and 
research  displayed  in  this  volume,  and  excuse  Pusey's 
strong  language  by  contending  that  the  "Essays" 
represent  "an  earlier  and  cruder  form"  of  the  critical 
school,  which  has  changed  its  tone  for  the  better  since 
1864.  No  doubt ;  but  what  do  the  writers  think  that 
Pusey  would  have  said  of  Dr.  Driver's  "Introduction 
to  the  Pentateuch,"  or  Canon  Cheyne's  "  Psalter"?  We 
confess  to  some  misgiving  ;  did  the  writer  of  this 
passage  feel  that  Pusey's  position  in  the  old  controversy 
was  not  at  one  with  his  own  in  respect  to  the  questions 
of  to-day  ? 

Yet  Pusey's  attitude  towards  science  gives  ground 
for  hope  that  the  old  man  would  not  have  been  wholly 
irreconcilable.  At  his  age  it  was  scarcely  to  bi 
expected  that  he  could  keep  pace  with  the  swift 
advance  of  physical  science.  But  he  carefully  read  all 
he  could  get  hold  of  on  the  subject  of  evolution  ;  and 
one  of  his  last  sermons,  delivered  for  him  by  Dr.  Liddon 
— that  which  he  called,  with  his  usual  clumsiness  of 
phrase,  "  Unscience,  not  science,  adverse  to  faith" — is 
a  very  remarkable  and  indeed  a  memorable  utterance. 
Like  his  disciple  Liddon,  Pusey  had  a  Latin  mind^ 
which  accounts  for  much  of  the  strength,  and  most  of 
the  weakness,  of  the  man.  His  dislike  of  the  Revised 
Version  of  the  New  Testament  is  characteristic. 

With  his  chivalrous  championship  of  the  ritualist 
clergy  it  is  difficult  not  to  sympathise.  He  was  no 
ritualist  himself,  even  disliking  elaborate  externalism  of 
worship  ;  but  when  he  saw  earnest  and  hard-working 
clergymen,  who  had  the  support  of  their  congregations, 
thrown  into  prison  or  deprived  for  wearing  a  vestment 
or  turning  eastward,  while  men  who  seemed  to  him  to 
deny  portions  of  the  Christian  faith  were  honoured  and 
promoted,  he  could  not  but  throw  the  weight  of  his 
influence  and  character  upon  the  side  of  the  persecuted 
school.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  only  reputation 
which  can  suffer  from  this  record  is  that  of  the  man 
ehiefly  responsible  for  the  persecution — Archbishop 
Tait.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  his  brother  Arch- 
bishop, Thomson  of  York,  was  really  more  responsible 
for  it  than  he,  though  he  was  less  prominent.  In  any 
case,  it  is  well  known  that  Tait  lived  to  confess  that  he 
had  made  a  great  mistake,  and  that  as  a  fact  Pusey 
had  been  right  all  along. 

What  we  must  admit  we  find  new  is  the  singular 
sweetness  and  gentleness  of  Pusey's  personality  re- 


vealed in  this  biography.  Those  who  only  knew  him 
as  a  controversialist,  or  a  leader  in  polemical  warfare, 
were  and  are  apt  to  think  of  him  as  a  fierce  and  narrow 
bigot.  Something  of  the  same  kind  might  be  said, 
mutatis  mutandis,  of  F.  D.  Maurice,  who  never  spared 
hard  blows  in  controversy.  Yet  of  both  leaders  no 
impression  could  be  more  mistaken.  Each  was 
among  the  most  kindly  and  even  extravagantly  humble 
of  men  :  witness  Pusey's  refusal  to  allow  his  portrait  to 
be  painted  for  the  hall  of  Christ  Church,  and  the 
grotesque  caricature  which  now  hangs  on  its  walls  as  a 
result.  It  is  not  Sir  W.  Richmond's  fault  ;  but  Pusey's 
own.  A  word  must  be  added  in  warm  commendation  of 
Mr.  Falconer  Madan's  most  excellent  bibliography,  at 
once  a  testimony  to  his  own  industry  and  to  that  of 
Pusey.  We  understand  that  a  supplementary  volume 
of  letters  is  to  appear  ;  we  cannot  think  that  it  can  add 
anything  to  the  portrait  of  this  great  ecclesiastic  as  it  is 
presented  in  these  vivid  and  vigorous  pages  ;  though 
some  more  popular  and  less  voluminous  memoir  of 
Pusey  would  seem  to  be  imperatively  required. 

CONDENSED  BIOGRAPHY. 
[published  this  week.] 

"  Chambers'  Biographical  Dictionary.  The  Great  of 
all  Times  and  Nations."  Edited  by  David  Patrick 
and  Francis  Hindes  Groome.  London  and  Edin- 
burg :  Chambers.  1897. 

THIS  is  a  kind  of  Liebig's  extract  of  biography.  An 
age  which  could  confer  a  baronetcy  on  the  man 
who  taught  it  to  take  its  intellectual  food  in  driblets, 
such  as  "Tit-Bits,"  will  of  course  welcome  a  work 
which  does  its  great  men  up  in  little  packets,  or 
pills,  to  be  taken  when  the  reader  feels  so  disposed. 
Seriously  speaking,  we  wish  we  could  see  a  raison 
d'etre  for  this  work ;  then  we  might  applaud  with 
conscientiousness  the  result  of  the  wide  and  in- 
defatigable labours  of  the  editors.  But  our  difficulty 
is  this  :  there  are  already  in  existence  a  great  number 
of  books  constructed  upon  somewhat  similar  lines, 
while  the  number  of  biographical  dictionaries  which 
deal  at  length  with  important  names,  and  names  worth 
preserving,  is  legion.  For  instance,  "Chambers's 
Encyclopaedia  "  itself — one  of  the  best  books  of  its  kind 
published  during  the  present  century — gives  brief  but 
excellent  memoirs  of  all  the  distinguished  men  in 
history  ;  and  as  for  those  who  have  no  permanent  claim 
to  remembrance,  why  resuscitate  them  to  vex  the  souls 
of  readers  who  cannot  possibly  overtake  a  tenth  part 
of  the  literature  which  is  constantly  pouring  from  the 
press  ?  Why  not  let  all  those  persons  who  sprang  up 
as  mushrooms  die  as  mushrooms  ? 

Exploring  now  "  the  great  of  all  times  and  nations  " 
— as  indicated  on  the  title-page — here  are  a  few  complete 
biographies  which  are  representative  of  numberless 
others, — 

"Arfe,  Juan  de  (1535-c.  1603),  a  Spanish  carver. 

"Ash,  John  (c.  1724-79),  lexicographer  and  Baptist 
minister  at  Pershore. 

"  Bryce,  James  (1806-77),  geologist,  was  a  school- 
master in  Belfast  and  Glasgow. 

"Bush,  Joseph,  Wesleyan  minister,  was  born  at 
Ashley,  near  Spilsby,  Lines.,  8th  March,  1876. 

"  Cladet,  Leon  (1835-92),  a  French  novelist,  born  at 
Montauban. 

"  Heberden,  William  (1710-1801),  a  London  phy- 
sician, like  his  son  William  (1767-1845). 

"Hudson,  William  (c.  1730-93),  a  London  apothe- 
cary and  botanist,  born  at  Kendal. 

"  Luttrell,  Henry  (c.  1765-1851),  a  London  wit. 

"  Rietschel,  Ernst  (1804-61),  Dresden  sculptor. 

"Salt,  William  (1805-63),  Staffordshire  antiquary, 
was  a  London  banker. 

"  Seyffert,  Moritz  (1809-72),  Latin  scholar,  was 
born  at  Wittenberg  and  died  at  Potsdam. 

"  Torrey,  John  (1796-1873),  botanist  and  chemist, 
was  born  and  died  at  New  York. 

"  Wegscheider,  Julius  Aug.  Ludwig  (1771-1849)^ 
Halle  rationalistic  professor  of  theology." 

Is  it  possible  that  there  exists  a  person  to  whom  such 
information  as  this  is  of  the  slightest  possible  use  or 
service  whatsoever  ?  And  if  such  men  are  worthy  of  a 
place  in  a  biographical  dictionary,  then  tens  of  thousands 
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of  others  might  well  be  included.  We  must  say  that 
hundreds  of  names  in  this  volume  could  well  have  been 
spared,  and  the  space  devoted  to  filling  in  the  skeletons 
of  far  better  men,  respecting  whom  information  is  very 
scanty. 

To  such  memoirs  as  the  following  we  have  no 
objection,  as  they  give  the  origin  of  popular  sayings 
and  phrases, — 

"Hobson,  Thomas  (c.  1544-1641),  the  rich  Cam- 
bridge carrier,  who  let  no  one  pick  and  choose  in  his 
livery  stables— hence  '  Hobson's  choice* — and  whom 
Milton  immortalised. 

"Pinchbeck,  Christopher  (c.  1670-1732),  a  London 
clockmaker  and  constructor  of  automata,  invented  the 
alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  called  by  his  name." 

To  biographies  of  which  the  following  is  a  sample 
we  have  a  special  form  of  objection, — - 

"  Barnby,  Sir  Joseph  (1838-96),  musician,  was  born 
at  York,  and  knighted  in  1892." 

Everybody  who  knows  the  name  of  Sir  Joseph 
Barnby  is  well  aware  that  he  was  a  musician,  but  to 
make  this  notice  of  the  least  value,  the  titles  of  his 
principal  works,  &c,  should  have  been  given.  So  with 
men  of  all  walks  in  life. 

We  fully  recognise  that  a  great  deal  of  labour  and 
research  have  been  expended  upon  this  dictionary ;  but  if 
a  large  number  of  the  individuals  had  been  ruthlessly 
slaughtered,  there  would  have  been  the  less  need  to 
starve  the  worthier  men.  As  for  living  notabilities,  we 
find  men  who  have  done  a  little  journalistic  work  in- 
cluded, while  men  who  have  added  permanently  to  the 
literature  of  their  country,  or  rendered  conspicuous  ser- 
vice in  other  directions,  have  been  excluded. 

THE  PUPILS  OF  PETER  THE  GREAT. 

[published  this  week.] 

"  The  Pupils  of  Peter  the  Great.  A  History  of  the 
Russian  Court  and  Empire  from  1697  to  1740." 
By  R.  Nisbet  Bain.  Westminster :  Constable. 
1897. 

MR.  NISBET  BAIN  has  given  us  a  spirited  sketch  of 
an  important  period  of  Russian  history — a  task  for 
which  he  was  well  qualified  by  his  studies  of  the  Courts 
of  Northern  Europeduring  the  seventeenthandeighteenth 
centuries.  The  veil  is  lifted  in  this  volume  on  much 
that  is  degrading  in  the  personal  life  of  sovereigns  and 
their  associates,  as  well  as  upon  what  is  tortuous  and 
unworthy  in  the  diplomacy  of  their  time.  It  has 
been  Mr.  Bain's  endeavour  to  follow  out,  step  by 
step,  the  early  development  of  the  modern  Russian 
State  from  the  latter  years  of  Peter  the  Great  to  the 
death  of  his  niece — the  Tsaritsa  Anne.  His  authorities 
are  numerous  and  trustworthy,  and  he  does  not  over- 
estimate the  value  of  his  own  work  when  he  hopes  that 
serious  political  and  historical  students  will  find  much 
in  the  volume  to  reward  their  attention  and  awaken 
their  interest,  while  there  is  also  much  to  gratify  the 
curious  scrutiniser  of  men  and  manners. 

After  a  brief  but  graphic  survey  of  Russia  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  our  author  shows  how  Peter  the 
Great  transformed  and  imperialised  the  whole  system 
of  government,  and  caused  the  old  Tsardom  of  Muscovy 
to  disappear  in  the  new  Empire  of  Russia.  Peter's 
pupils  were  for  the  most  part  men  of  rapacity,  greed, 
sensuality,  and  cruelty.  There  was  the  stingy  Golov- 
kin,  who  had  never  been  known  to  give  a  banquet 
within  living  memory,  yet  at  length  "was  safely 
delivered  of  a  great  feast "  given  to  the  Tsar,  who  was 
so  badly  entertained  that  he  fell  asleep  immediately 
after  the  affair.  Then  there  was  Menshikov,  whose 
greed  and  extortion  were  phenomenal.  Yet  these, 
and  others  of  a  similar  kidney,  managed  to  achieve 
some  great  results  for  Russia.  Contrasting  the  cha- 
racter of  Peter  the  Great  himself  with  Charles  XII., 
Mr.  Bain  says, — 

"  For  all  his  noble  qualities,  Charles  proved  a  scourge 
to  his  country,  and  in  all  probability  his  sudden  death 
alone  saved  her  from  utter  destruction,  whereas  the 
base  and  brutal  Peter  rescued  his  country  from  bar- 
barism, and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  largest  and 
strongest  empire  in  the  world.  But,  in  point  of  fact, 
Charles  was  quite  deficient  in  that  sense  of  public  re- 
sponsibility which  is  the  chief  virtue  of  a  good  ruler.  ,.  .  . 


Peter,  on  the  other  hand,  dedicated  himself  from  first 
to  last  to  the  service  of  his  people.  His  political  ideal 
was  a  new,  a  civilised  Russia,  and  to  the  realisation  of 
this  ideal  he  devoted  himself  with  an  enthusiasm  and  a 
single-mindedness  that  have  never  been  surpassed. 
That  his  sanguine  over-eagerness  often  led  him  into 
serious  blunders  is  undeniable,  that  his  methods  were 
frequently  cruel,  and  even  scandalous,  is  only  too  true  ; 
but  his  aim  was  a  lofty  one,  and  even  if  he  had  only 
striven  to  attain  it  and  failed,  he  would  still  have  de- 
served the  name  of  Great." 

Catherine  I.,  his  widow  and  successor,  was  described 
by  Solovev  as  "one  of  those  persons  whom  every  one 
considers  capable  of  governing  till  they  have  begun  to 
govern."  Mr.  Bain  shows  that  this  epigram  was  unjust 
except  as  regards  the  last  six  months  of  her  reign, 
when  she  was  seriously  ill.  Generally,  as  the  French 
minister  Campridon  remarked,  she  united  to  a  mascu- 
line courage  all  the  intelligence  necessary  for  a  sove- 
reign. An  odd  scene  took  place  in  Catherine's  ante- 
chamber while  she  was  dying  amidst  the  sobs  and 
cries  of  her  ladies,— 

"  Count  Devier,  who  was  waiting  there  amongst  the 
mourners,  suddenly  scandalised  every  one  by  beginning 
to  laugh  and  conduct  himself  in  a  most  unseemly 
manner.  He  whispered  something  to  the  little  Grand 
Duke,  whom  he  took  and  dandled  upon  his  knee,  joked 
with  the  lacqueys,  told  the  Tsarevna  Anne,  who  was 
weeping  close  by,  that  she  had  better  have  a  glass  of 
wine  instead  of  blubbering,  and  ended  by  taking  the 
weeping  Sophia  Skovronskaya,  the  Empress's  niece, 
round  the  waist,  as  if  he  were  about  to  dance  a  jig  with 
her.  Menshikov,  well  aware  that  Devier  was  one  of 
the  Tolstoy  faction,  and  his  own  personal  enemy,  skil- 
fully seized  this  opportunity  of  suppressing  the  whole 
party." 

The  reign  of  Peter  II.  was  notable  for  the  absolute 
power  of  Menshikov  and  his  final  downfall ;  for  the 
general  demoralisation  in  political  affairs  and  the  decay 
of  the  Russian  fleet  ;  and  for  the  rise  and  supremacy  of 
the  Dolgorukis.  There  was  something  pathetic  in  the 
death  of  Peter  II.  In  his  delirium  he  would  frequently 
exclaim,  "Get  my  sledge  ready,  get  my  sledge  ready  ! 
I  want  to  go  to  my  sister,"  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
the  noble  Grand  Duchess  Natalia  had  already  preceded 
him  to  the  land  of  shadows.  Peter  died  at  the 
age  of  fourteen ;  he  had  precocious  gifts,  and  his 
premature  death  cut  short  a  career  of  rare  promise. 
His  successor  was  Anne,  duchess  of  Courland,  a 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Great's  elder  brother,  the  weak- 
minded  Ivan  V.  Like  so  many  of  her  sex  in  the  Im- 
perial family,  Anne  was  at  one  period  given  to  in- 
triguing with  favourites.  Luxury  and  extravagance 
prevailed  throughout  the  whole  Court,  and  £,200 
of  English  money  was  not  considered  exorbitant  for  a 
courtier's  suit  of  clothes.  On  the  whole,  however, 
Anne's  reign  was  most  beneficial  to  Russia.  She  did 
the  best  she  could  for  her  people,  and  most  of  her 
measures  were  sound,  well  matured,  and  stable.  The 
war  of  the  Polish  Succession  and  the  First  Crimean 
War  occurred  during  her  reign. 

This  historical  treatise  is  of  undoubted  interest  and 
value,  its  materials  having  been  carefully  collected  and, 
sifted,  and  skilfully  handled. 

THE  BLACKHEATH  GOLF  CLUB. 

"Chronicles  of  Blackheath  Golfers,  with  Illustrations 
and  Portraits."  Edited  by  W.  E.  Hughes,  late 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Blackheath  Golf  Club. 
London  :  Chapman.  1897. 

MR.  HUGHES  has  compiled  a  handsome  volume 
from  the  available  records  of  this  famous  Club, 
a  volume  which  will  be  valued  by  all  who  play  the 
game  at  Blackheath  or  elsewhere.  The  Blackheath 
Golf  Club  is  the  oldest  in  England,  if  not  in  the  whole 
world,  and  the  volume  forms  a  worthy  record  of  so 
historic  a  society.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  origin  of 
the  Club,  but  it  is  known  that  it  existed  as  far  back  as 
1608,  and  that  King  James  the  First  of  England  and 
Sixth  of  Scotland  "played  golf  on  the  heath  with  some 
of  his  courtiers  when  the  Court  was  at  Greenwich  ; " 
but  there  i9  no  written  evidence  of  the  Club's  existence 
;  prior  to  1787,  although  there  are  possessions  showing, 
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i^the  society  flourished  in  1766.  Mr.  Hughes  deals  first 
I  with  the  Knuckle  Club,  and  the  Blackheath  Winter 
jiGolf  Club — each  of  which  was  a  sort  of  complement  of 
f|  the  Blackheath  Golf  Club- — giving-  extracts  from  the 
[^minutes  and  other  records.  These  take  up  but  a  small 
I  space  in  the  volume,  the  rest  being  devoted  very  fully 
I  to  the  history  of  the  Blackheath  Golf  Club  proper.  The 
'book  is  furnished  with  about  thirty  full-page  illustrations 
1  and  portraits,  several  of  which  are  reproduced  in  photo- 
i  gravure  from  oil  paintings  in  the  Club's  possession. 
I  There  are  many  pages  of  extracts  from  the  old  minute 
books  and  records,  and  these  form  very  amusing  read- 
I  ing.  It  is  a  work  all  Blackheath  golfers  will  doubtless 
>  possess,  and  one  that  should  be  in  the  library  of  every 
j  Golf  Club  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

THE  apparently  irresponsible  way  in  which  the 
literary  appetite  is  catered  for  is  a  curious  study 
in  trade  ethics.  For  the  last  three  months  the  public 
appetite  has  been  gorged  to  satiety  with  every  descrip- 
tion of  mental  food,  and  now  absolute  starvation 
is  the  prospect  for  the  next  six  weeks.  Surely,  if 
publishers  could  arrange  dates  for  the  issue  of  their 
important  works,  and  avoid  the  perpetual  clashing 
and  crowding  into  narrow  seasons,  it  would  give  their 
productions  a  better  chance  of  notice  and  be  a  boon  to 
the  reviews  and  the  general  reader. 

The  third  series  of  Dean  Church's  "  Village  Sermons  " 
is  to  be  issued  immediately  by  Messrs.  Macmillan.  The 
discourses  which  form  the  new  volume  were  delivered 
during  the  Dean's  ministration  at  Whatley. 

Professor  Max  Muller's  affection  for  a  prince  is  not 
to  be  repressed  by  public  criticism.  We  are  to  have 
more  royal  reminiscences  in  his  new  volume  "  Auld 
Lang  Syne,"  which  Messrs.  Longmans  are  issuing. 
There  will  be,  besides,  musical  and  literary  memories, 
and  a  special  section  devoted  to  the  study  of ' '  beggars. " 

Mr.  Macqueen  has  had  the  happy  thought  of  producing 
a  popular  illustrated  volume  on  "The  Fighting  History 
of  the  Gordon  Highlanders."  The  heroes  of  the  hour 
will  be  dealt  with  by  Mr.  James  Milne,  who  is  a  native 
of  Aberdeen  and  an  enthusiast  on  his  subject. 

The  credit  which  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  has  been  en- 
deavouring to  filch  from  Fitzgerald  is  to  be  further 
disputed  by  Mr.  John  Payne,  who  is  giving  a  fresh 
rendering  of  the  "Rubaiyat,"  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Villon  Society.  The  claim  of  his  version  is  that, 
unlike  its  two  predecessors,  it  adheres  to  the  metre  of 
the  original.  Perhaps  the  happiest  result  of  this  com- 
petition is  Mr.  Arthur  Pendenys'  story  of  the  book- 
seller who,  on  being  asked  for  a  copy  of  "  Omar," 
offered  the  inquirer  a  volume  of  the  "  Iliad." 

The  opposition  of  the  Authors'  Society  to  any  repres- 
sive measures  in  connexion  with  the  threepenny  dis- 
count question  did  not  come  as  a  surprise  ;  the  proposal 
I  was  manifestly  to  the  advantage  of  the  publisher,  and 
I  therefore  was  not  to  be  entertained.    The  reasons  given 
j  for  this  antagonistic  policy  were  that  the  proposals 
I  would  be  "in  restraint  of  free  trade  and  a  fetter  on 
individual  liberty;"  and  that  it  is  "an  economic  ques- 
;  tion,  and  must  be  considered  from  a  commercial  point 
of  view." 

> 

But  the  chief  objection  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
concluding  clause — that  a  combination  of  publishers, 
strong  enough  to  dictate  to  the  retail  trade,  might  also 
be  in  a  position  to  make  their  own  terms  with  the 
authors.  And  then  what  would  become  of  the  prohibi- 
tive royalties  which  one  hears  of?' 

A  French  translation  of  Sir  W.  M.  Conway's  "  Climb- 
ing in  the  Karakoram  Himalayas  "  has  been  published 
'  by  Messrs.  Hachette,  in  an  abridged  form,  with  reduced 
reproductions  of  Mr.  A.  D.  McCormick's  drawings. 


Over  a  hundred  unpublished  letters  of  Nelson's  will 
appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  new  Life  which  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  and  Mr.  Wilson  are  preparing. 

A  biography  of  some  importance  is  being  published 
by  Messrs.  Macmillan  in  "  The  Life  and  Letters 
of  William  John  Butler."  It  has  been  written  and 
compiled  by  the  late  Dean's  daughter,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  V.  S.  S.  Coles  and  Miss  C.  M.  Yonge.  Among 
the  correspondence  are  letters  from  Keble,  Liddon,  and 
Wilberforce,  and  other  clerics  of  note.  The  story 
largely  deals  with  the  founding  and  growth  of  the 
sisterhood  at  Wantage,  which  was  the  great  work  of 
Dean  Butler's  life.  We  also  hear  something  of  his 
experiences  on  the  Continent  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
War. 

Considerable  comment  has  been  recently  made  on  the 
publishers'  practice  of  changing  the  title  of  a  novel  after 
it  has  appeared  in  serial  form.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  magazine  issue  and  syndicating  of  a 
popular  work  of  fiction  is  often  an  arrangement  apart 
from  the  publisher,  and  may  be  detrimental  to  the  story 
in  volume  form.  He  may  be,  therefore,  pardoned  for 
attempting  to  protect  himself. 

(For  This  Week's  Boohs  see  page  6'?^.) 

The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  net  mc  ':nowledged. 


NOTICE. — The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume,  is  ONE  SHILLIN G  each. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning,  but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
mails  every  Fiiday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First 
Edition  cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the 
regular  issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4  p.m.  on  Fridays. 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  A  printed  Scale  of  Charges 
may  be  obtained  on  application, 

  THE   


INTERNATIONAL  FUR  STORE 

(JAY'S,  Ltd.) 

GENTLEMEN'S 

FUR  LINED  OVERCOATS 

From  £10. 


"  The  superior  cut,  style,  and  finish  of  the 
Coats  supplied  at  these  Establishments  are  well 
known.  The  Stocks  are  the  Largest  in  the 
Kingdom,  and  the  Collars  and  Cuffs  being 
trimmed  with  a  variety  of  Furs,  the  individual 
taste  of  each  customer  can  be  at  once  gratified." 

163  and  198  REGENT  STREET,  W„ 

POSITION  UNRIVALLED. 

THE  LANGHAM  HOTEL, 

Portland  Place,  Beg-ent  Street,  W. 

Quiet,  Open,  and  Healthy  Situation  in  Fashionable  and  Convenient 
Locality,  near  the  Best  Shops,  &c. 

TABLE    DHOW  oar   A  LA  CARTE. 

Private  Apartments  for  Wedding  Receptions,  Dinners, 

&c 

Tarifp  on  application  to  thb  Manager. 


Mr.  Frederick  Hovenden,  to  whose  book  "What  is 
Life  ? "  reference  was  made  last  week,  has  had  the     F  P  D  ^  ^ 
assistance  of  eminent  specialists  in  the  revision  of  the 
scientific  portions  of  his  work,  and  the  facts  have  been 
I  compared  with  the  latest  discoveries  in  physics,  biology,  GRATEFUL, 
embryology,  and  geology.  COMFORTING. 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 

COCOA. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Adventures  of  a  Siberian  Cub,  The  (translated  by  L.  Golschmann).    Jarrold.  3*.  6d. 
Andrews,  Bishop,  The  Devotions  of  (H.  Veale).  Stock. 
Atlantic  Monthly,  The  (December). 

Biographical  Dictionary  (D.  Patrick).    Chambers.    ior.  6d. 
Bookseller,  The. 

Butler,  William  John,  Life  and  Letters  of.    Macmillan.    12s.  6d. 

Cesar's  Gallic  War  (Books  VI.  and  VII.).    (M.  T.  Tatham.)    Arnold,    ii.  6d. 

Century  Illustrated  Magazine,  The  (December). 

Christian  and  Ecclesiastical  Rome,  Handbook  to  (H.  M.  &  M.  A.  R.  T.)  Black.  5*. 
Christmas  Cards.    Hills  &  Co. 
Christmas  Cards,  &c.    Marcus  Ward. 
Christmas  Posy  (Elizabeth  Forrester).  Beeston. 

Cochrane,  Lord,  The  Trial  of,  before  Lord  Ellenborough  (J.  B.  Atlay).  Smith 
Elder.  :8f. 

Creed  and  Life  (Rev.  C.  E.  Beeby,  B.D.).    Minster  Press. 
Cui  Bono  f  (Gordon  Seymour.)    Richards,  is. 

Devil  in  a  Domino,  The  (Chas.  L'Epine.)    Lawrence  Greening,  is. 

Dolly  the  Romp  (Florence  Warden.)    White.    3*.  6d. 

Elocution,  The  Art  of  (Ross  Fergusson.)   Lawrence  Greening,  is. 

Fair  Imposter,  A  (Alan  St.  Aubyn.)    White.  6s. 

Fantasias  (G«o.  Egerton.)    Lane.    jr.  6d. 

Forum,  The  (December). 

France,  Modern,  1789-1895  (Andri  Lebon).    Unwin.  $s. 
Gambling  in  Various  Aspects  (Joseph  Parker.)  Bowden 
Girls  will  be  Girls  (Florence  Warden).    White.  6s. 
Hand  of  His  Brother,  The  (Edith  C.  Kenyon).    Gay  and  Bird.  6j. 
Holy  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke,  The  (M.  Ward).    Catholic  Truth  Society. 
2s.  6d. 

Houses  of  Sin,  The  (Vincent  Sullivan).  Smithers. 

Ideals  for  Girls  (Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis).    Bowden.    2s.  6d. 

Indian  Frontier  Policy  (Gen.  Sir  J.  Adye).    Smith  Elder.    3*.  6d. 

Indian  Frontier  Warfare  (G.  J.  Younghusband).    Kegan  Paul.    10s.  6d. 

Ireland,  A  Child's  History  of  (P.  W.  Joyce).  Longmans. 

John  Leighton,  Jun.  (Katrina  Trask).  Harpers. 

London  as  Seen  by  Charles  Dana  Gibson.    Lane.  20s. 

London,  Old,  Later  Reliques  of  (Way  &  Wheatly)    Bell.  lis. 

l^etts's  Diaries. 

Maitland,  Sir  Thomas  (W.  F.  Lord).    Unwin.  5s. 

Mangan,  James  Clarence,  The  Life  and  Writings  of  (D.J.  O'Donoghue).  Geddes. 

Manners  for  Women  (Mrs.  Humphrey).    Bowden.  is. 

Manslaughter  of  Delishya,  The  (Merrick  O'Relli).    Roxborough  Press. 

Marchioness  against  the  County,  The  (E.  H.  Cooper).    Chapman  &  Hall.  6s. 

IMarie  Antoinette,  The  Story  of  (Anna  L.  Bicknell)     Unwin.  12s. 

Mercure*de  France  (December) 

Millet,  J.  F.,  and  Rustic  Art  (H.  Naegely).  Stock. 

Mills  of  God,  The  (Francis  H.  Hardy).    Smith  EldeV.  6s. 

My  Sister  Barbara  (Lady  Poore).    Downey,  is. 

Naval  and  Military  Magazine  (December). 

Nurse  Adelaide  (Belton  Otterburn).    Digby  Long.  6s. 

Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbours  (»  vols.)  (John  Fiske.)    Macmillan.  16s. 
Pau  (Rose  Haig  Thomas).    Bliss,  Sands.  6s. 
Parents'  Review  (December). 

Pickwickian  Manners  and  Customs  (P.  Fitzgerald). 
Poems  of  a  Country  Gentleman  (Sir  Geo.  Douglas). 
Portuguese  Rita  (M.  P.  Gumaraens).    Digby  Long.  if. 
Quartier  Latin,  The  (December). 
Queen  Almanack,  1898,  The. 

Rock-Climbing  in  the  English  Lake  District  (O.  G.  Jones). 
Satan's  Invisible  World  Displayed. 
Shakespeare,  The  Light  of  (Clare  Langton).  Stock. 
Sheridan,  The  Real  (Percy  Fitzgerald).  Griffiths. 
Strand  Magazine  (December). 

Strong  Men  and  True  (Morley  Roberts).    Downey.    3$.  6d. 
Tariff  and  Trade  (J.  W.  Root).    Allot  Jones.    10s.  6d. 
Thorold,  Bishop,  Selections  from.    Isbister.  5s. 
Tom,  Unlimited  (M.  L.  Warborough).    Richards.  $s. 
Typography  and  Xylography,  Monuments  of.  Quaritch. 
Universal  Cambist  (J.  H.  Norman).  Wilson. 
Village  Sermons  (R.  W.  Church).    Macmillan.  6s. 
Vital  Statistics  for  1896  and  Previous  Years  (A.  P.  Long). 
What  shall  It  Profit  a  Man  (V.  Tweedale).    Digby  Long. 


Roxborough  Press. 
Longmans.    31.  6d. 


Longmans.  151. 


Gullick  (Sydney). 
6s. 


Wiseman,  Cardinal,  Life  and  Times  of  (a  vols.)  (Wilfrid  Ward).  Longmans. 

T7MPIRE   THEATRE.— EVERY   EVENING,  UNDER 

-1— '    ONE  FLAG  and  TREASURE  ISLAND.    Grand  Variety  Entertainment. 

Doors  open  at  7.30. 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 
CUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

Every  Sunday  at  3.30. 
Conductor,  Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 
The  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra  of  90  Performers. 
Organist,  M.  PERCY  PITT. 
Admission  Free  ;  Reserved  Seats,  3s.,  2s.,  is.,  and  6d. 

ST.  JAMES'S  HALL. 
"IVTISS  MARY  CARMICHAEL  begs  to  announce  that  she 

-LTX  will  give  her  FIRST  CONCERT  (under  the  Direction  of  Mr.  W.  Adlington); 
On  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  27,  1898,  at  Three  o'clock. 

The  Concert  will  consist  largely  of  Miss  Carmichael's  own  Compositions,  and  the 
following  Artists  have  kindly  consented  to  appear  :— 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  Mrs.  Helen  Trust. 
Miss  Ada  Crosslet,  Miss  Louise  Phillips. 
Mr.  Shakespeare,  Mr.  Wm.  Nichoi.l,  Mr.  Walter  Ford, 
Mr.  Pi.unket  Greene,  Mr.  Denis  O'Sullivan,  Mr.  Kennerlet  Rumford. 
Miss  Maud  McCarthy  and  Miss  Agnes  Zimmermann. 
Accompanists — Miss  Carmichael  and  Mr.  Henry  Bird. 
liroadwood  Grand  Pianoforte. 

Tickets,  10s.  6d„  ss.,  3*.,  2s.,  if.  To  be  obtained  of  Miss  Carmichael,  172 
Adelaide^  Road,  N.W.  ;  Mrs.  H.  M.  Cooke,  20  Stratford  Place,  W.  ;  Messrs. 
Chappell's,  50  New  Bond  Street  ;  from  the  usual  Agents  ;  Tree's  Ticket  Offices,  28 
Piccadilly  and  304  Regent  Street ;  Newman's  Box  Office,  Queen's  Hall ;  or 

W.  Adlington,  Concert  Direction,  224  Regent  Street,  W. 

ST.  JAMES'S  HALL. 

gIGNORINA    EMMA    BOCCARDO  (Soprano,  her  first 

appearance  in  England)  will  give  an 
EVENING  CONCERT  (under  the  Direction  of  Mr.  W.  Adlington) 
On  FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  17th,  at  Eight  p.m. 

ASSISTED  BY 

Senor  GUETARY  (Royal  Italian  Opera), 
Mr.  ARAMIS  (Greek  Popular  Songs) 

AMD 

Miss  MATHILDE  VERNE  (Solo  Pianoforte). 
Conductors— Signor  CARLO  DUCCI  and  Mr.  RAPHAEL  ROCHE. 
Broadwood  Grand  Pianoforte. 

Tickets  las.  6d.,  51.,  jr.,  2s.,  gs.  To  be  obtained  from  the  usual  Agents; 
'Tree's  Ticket  Offices,  28  Piccadilly  and  304  Regent  Street ;  or 

W.  Adlington,  Concert  Direction,  224  Regent  Street,  W. 


AYONDALE  HOTEL, 

(COMBINED  NOW  WITH  HATCHETT'S). 

HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT, 

Corner  Dover  Street 
and  Piccadilly. 


Excellent  Cuisine 

AND  THE 

Choicest  Wines. 


The  Best  Position  in  London. 
Ladies'  Waiting  Room, 
Good  Band, 


MANAGERS  — 


&C 

GARIN, 
EUGENE. 


From  the  Savoy. 


SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens. 


Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  ys.  6d.  per  day ;  for  two  from  12J.  Suite*  of 
Apartment*,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30*. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 


With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  plays  durimg 
Dinner  and  Supper. 


Managers  {C 


Chef  de  Cuisine:  Maitre  ESOOFTIER. 


L.  ECHENARD. 

GhK.^LSTX»  HOTEL,  X&OBXXS^ 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 

TORINO  CAFE  RESTAURANT, 

45,  OXFORD  STREET,  45- 

E.  TIRINANZI, 

TABLE  D'HOTE  DINNER  PROM  5   TILL  9. 

Service  A  la  Carte. 
PRIVATE    DINING    ROOMS    FOR  PARTIES. 

Wines,  Spirits,  Beer,  and  Cigars  of  the  Best  Quality. 

TIVOLI  RESTAURANT,  STRAND. 

PALM  ROOM— 3s.  Luncheon  from  12  o'clock  till  3  o'clock. 
Dinners  a  la  Carte  or  Fixed  Price, 

BUFFET.     GRILL  ROOM.    AMERICAN  BAR. 
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ys.  6d.  Tivoli  Supper  after  Theatres,  served  in  Palm  Room. 
Telephone  2760  Gerard  Orchesb-e. 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

(TEMPERANCE), 

FACING  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM, 
GBEAT  RUSSELL  STREET,  LONDON". 

This  newly-erected  and  commodious  Hotel  will,  it  is  beliered,  meet  the 
requirements  of  those  who  desire  all  the  conTeniences  and  advantages  of 
the  larger  modern  licensed  hotels  at  moderate  charges.  Passenger  lift. 
Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Bath-rooms  on  every  floor.  Spacious  Dintog. 
Drawing,  Writing,  Reading,  and  Smoking  Rooms.  All  Floors  Fireproof. 
Perfect  Sanitation.    Night  Porter. 

Full  Tariff  and  Testimonials  poet  free  on  application. 

Telegraphic  addr«s :  "  Thackeray,  London."  Proprietor— J.  TRUSTORS. 
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Weol  Blackwood  &  Sons' 

LIST. 


READY  ON  MONDAY.     THIRD  EDITION. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  HIS  SONS : 

THEIR  MAGAZINE  AND  FRIENDS.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.,  with  4  Portraits.    Demy  8vo.  £2  as. 
"  The  most  interesting  literary  memoirs  which  have  been  published  for  many  a 
day . ' ' — Spectator. 


BEATRICE  HARRADEN'S  CHRISTMAS  STORIES  FOR 
CHILDREN. 

UNTOLD   TALES  OF   THE   PAST.  By 

Beatrice  Harraden.  With  40  Drawings  by  H.  Rt  Millar. 
Handsomely  bound,  square  8vo.  gilt  top,  6s. 


WITH  THE  CONQUERING  TURK:  Con- 

fessions  of  a  Bashi-Bazouk.     By  G.  W.  Steevens,  Author  of  "The 
Land  of  the  Dollar,"  &c.    With  4  Maps.    Small  demy  8vo.  xos.  6d. 
"The  most  entertaining  of  the  volumes  we  have  had  about  the  Ten  Weeks' 
Campaign  in  the  Spring." — Times. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

D ARIEL :  A  ROMANCE  OF  SURREY.  By 

R.  D.  Blackmore,  Author  of  "  Lorna  Doone,"  "  The  Maid  of  Sker," 
With  14  Illustrations  by  Chris  Hammond.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  The  story  is  admirably  told,  and  towards  the  end,  where  the  interest  becomes 
more  concentrated,  it  grips  the  reader's  attention  like  a  vice." — Daily  Telegraph. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FOREIGN  POLICY 

OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  Montagu  Burrows,  Chichele  Professor 
of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  Captain  R.N.  ; 
F.S.A.,  &c.  ;  "  Ofncier  de  l'lnstruction  Publique,  France."  Author 
of  "  Commentaries  on  the  History  of  England,"  &c.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"Professor  Burrows  has  given  us  a  very  excellent  and  readable  account  of  the 
steady  growth  of  England  as  a  Continental  Power." — Spectator. 


WILD    TRAITS    IN    TAME  ANIMALS. 

Being  some  Familiar  Studies  in  Evolution.  By  Louis  Robinson, 
M.D.  With  Illustrations  by  Stephen  T.  Dadd.  Small  demy  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

"  It  is  most  instructive  throughout,  without  ever  being  heavy  or  dull  for  a  single 
page." — GlasgCM  Herald. 


PROFESSOR  TIELE'S  EDINBURGH  GIFFORD  LECTURES. 

ELEMENTS    OF    THE    SCIENCE  OF 

RELIGION,  Part  I. — Morphological.  Being  the  Gifford  Lectures 
delivered  before  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1896.  By  C.  P.  TlELE, 
Theol.  D.,  Litt.  D.  (Bonon.),  Hon.  M.R.A.S.,  &c,  Professor  of  the 
Science  of  Religion  in  the  University  of  Leyden.  In  2  vols.  Vol.  I. 
post  8vo.  js.  6d.  net. 
"Professor  Tide's  treatment  of  the  subject  is  fresh  and  original,  and  for  clearness 

and  profound  philosophy  these  lectures  will  occupy  a  high  place  in  the  Gifford 

Series." — Birmingham  Gazette. 


AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

PEACE   WITH   HONOUR.     By  Sydney  C. 

Grier,   Author  of    "An   Uncrowned  King,"   "His  Excellency's 
English  Governess,"  "In  Furthest  Ind,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  For  the  originality  of  its  plot,  and  for  the  freshness  and  wholesomeness  of  its 
characters,  '  Peace  with  Honour'  is  well  worth  reading." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


THIS  DAY  IS  PUBLISHED: 

STUDIES  IN  PHILOSOPHICAL  CRITICISM 

AND  CONSTRUCTION.  By  Sydney  Herbert  Mellwne, 
M.D.  Lond.,  D.Sc.  Edin.    Post.  8vo.  ioi.  6d. 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  986.  DECEMBER,  1897. — -2s.  6d. 

John  Splendid  :  the  Tale  of  a  Poor  Gentleman,  and  the  Little 
Wars  of  Lorn.  By  Neil  Munro.  Chaps.  V.-VIII.  —  The  Entry 
and  Training  of  Naval  Officers.  —  Adventures  of  the 
Comte  de  la  Muette  During  the  Reign  of  Terror  :  The 
Footpad  ;  Des  Pierrettes.  By  Bernard  Capes.  —  Ker  of  Kersland, 
Cameronian,  Jacobite,  \nd  Spy.  By  Andrew  Lang.  —  Maruska  : 
An  Incident  in  Modern  Life.  —  Dr.  Pusey  and  the  Oxford 
Movement.  —  The  Eglinton  Tournament.  —  The  Story  of 
St.  Paul's.  —  The  Future  of  our  N.  W.  Frontier.  —  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock  and  the  Far  East.  —  "The  Bride  of 
Lammermoor  "  :  Sir  Henry  Craik,  K.C.B.,  and  Professor  Saintsbury. 
—  "Maga"  and  Her  Publishers. 


Wm.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.'S  LIST. 


With  3  Portraits,  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  24s. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Cardinal  Wiseman. 

By  WILFRID  WARD, 

Author  of  "  William  George  Ward  and  the  Oxford  Movement,"  &c. 

"Mr.  Ward  is  to  be  congratulated  on  an  admirable  piece  of  work.  .  .  .  There 
are  features  in  the  present  biography  that  guarantee  its  permanent  value  as  a 
contribution  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  our  age.  ...  It  is  the  work  of  a  scholar 
and  a  gentleman  ;  its  style  is  easy  and  readable,  and  there  are  evidences  throughout 
of  careful  study  and  accurate  statement." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"As  to  the  general  merits  of  Mr.  Ward's  work  there  cannot  be  more  than  one 
opinion.  ...  It  is  admirably  written  for  the  most  part  in  a  clear,  intelligible  style. 
.  .  .  He  has,  too,  an  impartial  pen.  .  .  .  Moreover,  Mr.  Ward  has  a  saving  sense  of 
humour.  He  both  appreciates  and  tells  a  go«d  story  admirably." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


SERVIA:  The  Poor  Man's  Paradise.  By 

Herbert  Vivian,  M.A.    With  Portrait  of  the  King  and  a  Map.    8vo.  15$. 

"  We  do  not  seem  to  suspect  that  within  little  more  than  two  days'  rail  from  our 
capital  there  lies  an  undeveloped  country  of  extraordinary  fertility  and  potential 
wealth,  possessing  a  history  more  wonderful  than  any  fairy  tale,  and  a  race  of  heroes 
and  patriots  who  may  one  day  set  Europe  by  the  ears." — Extract  Jrom  Preface, 

THE  ANCIENT  STONE  IMPLEMENTS, 

WEAPONS,  AND  ORNAMENTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  Sir  John 
Evans,  K.C.B.    Second  Edition,  Revised.    With  537  Illustrations.    8vo.  28f. 

THE  UNION  OF  ENGLAND  AND  SCOT- 

LAND  :  a  Study  of  International  History.  By  James  Mackinnon,  Ph.D., 
Examiner  in  History  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh.    Svo.  16s. 

"A  very  interesting  and,  on  the  whole,  impartially  written  account  of  the  eventful 
period  which  led  up  to  the  Union,  of  the  great  struggle  for  and  against  the  Union 
itself,  and  of  the  consequences  resulting  from  it.  .  .  .  No  one  can  question  the 
admirable  spirit  and  fairness  with  which  the  author  discusses  his  subject,  or  the 
ability  and  industry  he  has  brought  to  bear  on  it." — Edinburgh  Review. 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OF  PLATO'S 

LOGIC.  With  an  Account  of  Plato's  Style,  and  of  the  Chronology  of  his 
Writings.    By  Wincenty  Lutoslawski.    8vo.  iis. 

A  TSAR'S  GRATITUDE:  a  Story  of  Modem 

Russia.  By  Fred  J.  Whishaw,  Author  of  "  A  Boyar  of  the  Terrible,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  bs. 

"A  story  which  leads  the  reader  through  the  terrors  of  prison  life  in  Russia,  and 
introduces  him  to  the  dread  circle  of  Nihilists.  The  interest  is  absorbing  and 
sustained,  and  the  evolution  of  happier  times  for  the  misrepresented  hero  is  skilfully 
and  naturally  worked  out." — Sheffield  Independent. 

POEMS  OF  A  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN. 

By  Sir  George  Douglas,  Bart.,  Author  of  "The  Fireside  Tragedy."  Crown 
8vo.  3 j.  6d. 

THE  VEGE-MEN'S  REVENGE.   By  Bertha 

'  Upton  and  Florence  K.  Upton,  Authors  of  "  The  Adventures  of  Two  Dutch 
Dolls  and  a  '  Golliwogg.'  "  With  31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.    Oblong  410.  6s. 

"  The  verse  is  exceedingly  clever,  and  so  are  the  illustrations." 

Birmingham  Daily  Gazette. 

"  Very  clever  and  amusing,  for  the  vegetables  are  all  endowed  with  human  form, 
and  do  many  curious  things  which  will  furnish  merriment  for  the  very  young  people 
whom  they  are  designed  to  entertain." — Derby  Mercury. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  THE  THREE 

BOLD  BABES.  By  S.  Rosamond  Praeger.  With  24  Full-page  Coloured 
Illustrations  and  numerous  Illustrations  in  the  Text.    Oblong  4to.  3s.  6d. 

"  This  is  a  delightful  book." — Guardian. 

"  The  Babes  are  delightfully  quaint  and  audaciously  bold,  so  bold  that  they 
overcome  Dragons  and  Bad  Knights,  and  other  fearful  and  wonderful  creatures,  and 
effect  great  social  and  dietetic  reforms.  The  pictures,  which  are  coloured,  are  very 
funny." — Glasgow  Herald. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York, 
and  Bombay. 

Just  Published.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

CONSUMPTION:  How  to  Avoid  it.— 

V    WEAK    EYES.     TWO    LECTURES.     By.   B.  Schwarzbach,  M.D. 

"  A  store  of  common  sense  and  scientific  knowledge  .  .  .  of  real  service  to 
many." — Dundee  Courier. 

Extremely  sensible." — Glasgow  Herald. 
"  Valuable  and  interesting." — Manchester  Courier. 
"  The  best  treatises  of  their  kind." — Berlin  Press. 

DIGBY,  LONG  &  CO.,  18  Bouverie  Street,  LONDON,  E.C. 


IELjAJJBZ.  luyt    soci  bty. 

President:  Sir  Clements  Markham,  K.C.B. 

THE  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  will  be  held  at  i  Savile  Row,  W. 
(by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society),  on  Wednesday,  the 
15th  December,  at  four  o'clock. 

The  Second  Volume  for  1897,  viz.,  THE  CHRISTIAN  TOPOGRAPHY  of 
Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  Translated  and  Edited  by  J.  W.  McCrindle,  Esq.,  M.A., 
is  now  being  distributed  to  Members  through  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch. 

The  Annual  Subscription  is  One  Guinea.  List  of  Works  already  issued  or  in 
preparation  may  be  obtained  from  WILLIAM  FOSTER,  Honorary  Secretary 
Bordtan,  Holly  Road,  Wantttad. 
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DOWNEY  i  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE 

ILLUSTRATED  LIMITED  EDITION  OF 
CHARLES  LEVER'S  NOVELS. 

NOTICE. — Owing  to  the  strike  at  Messrs. 
Constable  s  {the  Printers}  the  Volume  of  the 
set— CON  CREGAN— announced  for  publi- 
cation in  December  is  delayed. 

MR.  FITZGERALD  MOLLOY'S  NEW  BOOK. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  IRISH  STAGE. 

2  vols.,  with  Two  Portraits,  211. 

"  Full  of  extraordinary  episodes.    Many  parts  are  more  curious 
than  any  romance." — Morning  Post. 


THE  STRUGGLES  AND  ADVENTURES  OF 

CHRISTOPHER  TADPOLE.     By  Albert  Smith.    With  a 
Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author  by  Edmund  Yates,  and  26 
,    Etchings  by  John  Leech,  from  the  Original  Steel  Plates,  icw.  6d.  net. 


THE  MEMOIRS  OF  LORD  EDWARD  FITZ- 

GERALD.  By  Thomas  Moore.  Edited,  and  with  many  Supple- 
mentary Particulars,  by  Martin  Macdermott.  Crown  8to. 
with  a  Photogravure  Portrait,  6s. 

"  One  of  the  most  fascinating  biographies  of  the  century." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

NEW  FICTION. 
HIGH  PLAY.  By  George  Manville  Femn.  6s. 

"A  brisk  story." — Academy. 


POOR  LITTLE  BELLA.  By  F.  C.  Philips.  6s. 

"Mr.  Philips's  story  is  archly  humorous.      The  young  lady's 
narrative,  related  by  herself,  is  most  amusing." — Scotsman. 


ANOTHER'S  BURDEN.     By  James  Payn. 

3*.  6d. 

"  Mr.  James  Payn  has  the  secret  of  never  growing  old,  and  the 
latest  of  a  long  and  delightful  series,  '  Another's  Burden,'  is  as  fresh  as 
the  first  volume  he  ever  wrote." — Standard. 


NINETY-EIGHT:  A  Romance  of  the  Irish 

Rebellion.    With  12  Illustrations  by  A.  D.  McCormick.  6/. 
"■  Told  with  great  power  and  spirit." — Spectator. 


TALES  OF  THE  ROCK.  By  Mrs.  Anderson. 

3s.  6d. 

"Fresh  and  picturesque." — Queen. 


THE   AMAZING   JUDGMENT.    By  E. 

Phillips  Oppenheim.  it. 

"A  fascinating  story." — Academy. 

TWO  NEW  VOLUMES. 
STRONG  MEN  AND  TRUE.    By  Morley 

Roberts.    3*.  6d. 

MY  SISTER  BARBARA.  By  Lady  Poore.  is. 


DOWNEY'S  SIXPENNY  LIBRARY  OF  FICTION. 

"SPLENDID  SIXPENNYWORTHS."— Black  and  White. 
■  •  The  following  Volumes  are  now  ready  :• — 
ESMOND— OLIVER  TWIST— THE  ANTIQUARY  — BASIL— 
THE  O'DONOGHUE— JANE  EYRE— CONTARINI  FLEMING 
— ORMOND — LAST  DAYS  OF  POMPEII— CHRISTIE  JOHN- 
STONE—VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD— FRANKENSTEIN— THE 
COLLEGIANS  — MIDSHIPMAN  EASY— THE  EPICUREAN— 
TORLOGH  O'BRIEN  —  RORY  O'MORE  —  HAJJI  BABA  — 
O'DONNEL  —  DIGBY  GRAND. 

"  Among  cheap  editions  it  is  a  long  time  since  one  has  seen  anything 
SO  wholly  deserving  of  praise." — Graphic. 
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Messrs.  A.  D.  INNES  &  CO.'S 
NEW  AND  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY    LETTERS.     Edited  by  R.  Brinlb 

Johnson.    With  Introductions  by  eminent  Scholars,  and  Photogravure  Portrai 
of  the  Writers.    Crown  8vo.  half  parchment,  gilt  top,  price  6*.  each  volume. 
Vol.  I.— SWIFT,  ADDISON,  STEELE.    With  an  Introduction  by  Stan U 
Lanb  Poolb.  Other  volumes  will  be  duly  announced. 

TWELVE  YEARS  OF  A  SOLDIER'S  LIFE.     From  the  Letters  , 

Major  W.  T.  Johnson.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  Being  an  account  of  the  e 
periences  of  a  Major  in  the  Native  Irregular  Cavalry  in  India  and  elsewhei 
With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

THE  COLDSTREAM  GUARDS  IN  THE  CRIMEA.    Being  a  Sketch  j 

the  Crimean  War,  treating  in  detail  the  operations  in  which  the  Coldstream  ta 
part.    With  numerous  Maps.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

THB  LIFE  OF  SIR  RANALD  MARTIN,  C.B.    A  Brief  Account  of  tt 

Life  and  Works  of  the  great  Indian  Sanitary  Reformer.  By  Sir  Josbph  Fayke 
Bart.,  K.C.S.I.,  M.D.    With  Portrait.   Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

ROWING.    By  R.  C.  Lehmann.    With  Chapters  by  Guy  Nickali 

and  C.  M.  Pitman.  Being  Volume  IV.  of  the  Isthmian  Library.  Illustrate 
Post  8vo.  cloth,  price  5$. 

BOXING.     By  R.  Allanson  Winn.    Being  Volume  V.  of  t] 

Isthmian  Library.    Illustrated.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  price  5s. 

By  B.  Fletcher  Robinson. 

RDGBY  FOOTBALL.   With  Chapters  by  Frank  Mitchell,  R.  I 

Cattbll,  C.  J.  N.  Fleming,  Gregor  Macgregor,  C.  B.  Nicholl,  and  H. 
Tristram.  Being  Volume  I.  of  the  Isthmian  Library.  Illustrated,  post  8^ 
cloth,  5$. 

By  A.  C.  Pemberton,  Mrs.  Harcourt  WiLLiAMSONf  C.  P.  Sislev,  and 
Gilbert  Floyd. 

THE   COMPLETE   CYCLIST.     Being  Volume  II.  of  the  Isthmii 

Library.    Illustrated.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  $s. 

By  Cosmo  Monkhouse. 
IN  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY.    An  Illustrated  Description  of  tl 

Italian  Schools  from  the  Thirteenth  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Illustrated  wi 
numerous  Examples  specially  prepared  for  this  work.  Crown  8vo.  buckram,  g 
top,  7s.  6d. 

By  Arthur  D.  Innes,  M.A. 
SEERS  AND  SINGERS.    A  Study  of  Five  English  Poets  (Brownin 

Tennyson,  Wordsworth,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  Mrs.  Browning).  Cloth  antiqi 
extra,  gilt  top,  5*. 

By  C.  R.  B.  Barrett. 
Dedicated  by  permission  to  General  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Connaught,  K.G. 

BATTLES  AND  BATTLE-FIELDS  IN  ENGLAND.    With  an  Intr 

duction  by  H.  D.  Traill,  and  profusely  Illustrated  by  the  Author.  Supi 
royal  8vo.  buckram,  gilt  top,  i8j. 

By  General  Sir  Charles  Gough,  V.C.,  G.C.B.,  and  Arthur  D.  Innbs,  M.A. 
THE  SIKHS  AND  THE  SIKH  WARS.    With  Twelve  Maps  and  Plan 

Demy  8vo.  cloth,  i6j. 


London  :  A.  D.  INNES  &  CO.,  31  and  32  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


ELLIOT  STOCK'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


WITH  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAIT  TAKEN  BY  MILLET'S 
SON-IN-LAW. 
In  demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  &r. 

/.   F.   MILLET  AND  RUSTIC  AR1 

By  Henry  Naegely  (Henry  Gaelyn),  Author  of  "The  Mummer  and  Ott 
Poems;" 

The  author  gives  a  sympathetic  study  of  Millet's  life-work  as  compared  with  t 
restricted  rustic  art  of  preceding  periods,  and  describes,  from  personal  Knowledge,  \ 
surroundings  and  relationships.  A  number  of  letters  by  the  mother  and  grandmotb 
of  the  great  painter  are  given  which  have  not  been  published  before  either  in  Fren 
or  in  English.  Some  interesting  MSS.  fragments  also  are  included  in  the  work, 
collotype  portrait  of  Millet  (the  last  taken  before  his  death)  is  given  as  a  frontispiec 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  ANTIQUARY'S  LIBRARY. 

In  handsome  Crown  8vo.  Volumes,  to  be  issued  at  short  intervals. 
Price  3*.  6J.  net. 

SCULPTURED    SIGNS    OF  OLi 

LONDON.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     By  Philip  Norman,  F.S. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A.  , 
"The  book  abounds  with  interesting  facts  and  inferences." — Academy. 
"  A  more  readable  book  than  this  has  not  recently  been  added  to  the  topograp 
of  London." — Star. 

Now  published  with  Photographic  Frontispiece,  price  3s.  6d.  net  ;  post  free,  4s. 

BY  ROADSIDE  AND  RIVER.  Glear 

ings  from  Nature's  Fields.    By  H.  Mead-Briggs. 

"  Every  chapter  has  its  particular  charm.  The  volume  will  be  acceptable  for: 
time." — Fun. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  31.  6d. 

VOICES  OF  THE  DAY;  or,  Thought 

on  the  Message  of  God  in  Nature.    By  C.  S.  Wardle. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  FAIRY  TALES. 
In  crown   8vo.    Illustrated,    cloth,   price  $s. 

ELSIE'S  ADVENTURES  IN  FAIR} 

LAND.    By  Bedford  Pollakd,  Author  of  "The  Adventure  of  a  Greci 
.  Hero." 

NEW  NOVELS.    In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  5*. 

A  BOOK  WITHOUT  A  MAN.    A  Stor 

by  Agnes  Grozier  Herbertson. 

"  The  story  is  chiefly  interesting  from  its  dialogue,  which  is  bright  and  cleve1 

People  s  Frien 

"  Daintily  imagined  and  prettily  written."— Black  and  White. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

THE   MEDHURSTS   OF  MINDALa 

The  Story  of  the  Development  of  a  Soul.    By  G.  M.  Watbrhouse. 
"  The  book  represents  the  inhabitants  in  a  light  which  will  be  new  to  mai 
English  readers." — Star. 
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1R.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN  S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  FINE  ART  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON. 

f tE  WORK  of  CHARLES  KEENE.  Intro- 

1  luction  and  Comments  by  Joseph  Pennell,  and  a  Bibliography  of  Selected 
*'orks.    Contains  over  130  Illustrations  many  of  which  have  never  before  been 
a>rinted.    Imp.  ^to.  buckram  binding,  £3  13*.  6d.  net ;  also  a  fine  edition,  limited 
y'o  15  copies,  with  original  drawing  by  Charles  Keeae,  .£15  15*.  net. 

llTTERS  of  DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI 

TO  WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM,  1854-1870.    Edited  by  G.  Birkbeck  Hill, 
D.C.L.    Illustrated  with  Photogravures,  and  other  Pictures.    Cloth,  12*. 
The  book  abounds  in  amusing  anecdotes  of  the  early  pre-Raphaelite  days."  1 

Pall  Mali  Gazette. 

ew  Volume  of  the  "  Builders  of  Greater  Britain."     Edited  by  H.  F.  Wilson. 

f  R  THOMAS  MAITLAND  :  The  Mastery  of 

the  Mediterranean.    By  Walter  Frewen  Lord. 

Recently  issued,  in  same  Series  : 
SIR  WALTER  RALEGH.     By  Martin  A.  S.  Hume. 
With  photogravure  front.,  and  map,  cloth,  5*.  each. 

New  Volume  of  "  The  Story  of  the  Nations." 

ODERN  FRANCE,  1789-1895.    By  Andre 

Lebon,  Memb.  House  of  Deputies,  late  Minister  for  Trade  and  Industry.  Many 
Illustrations,  and  Index.    Cloth,  $s. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

ILD  LIFE  IN  SOUTHERN  SEAS.  By 

Louis  Becke.   Cloth  gilt,  5s. 

ASTERS  OF  MEDICINE.    Edited  by 

'  Ernbst  Hart,  D.C.L.  A  Series  of  Popular  Studies  of  the  Lives  of  Eminent 
Medical  Men  for  professional  and  general  readers.  Each  with  Photogravure 
Frontispiece,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

Vol.  III.  will  shortly  be  ready  : 
R  JAMES  Y.  SIMPSON  AND  CHLOROFORM.    By  H.  Lainc  Gordon. 
Recently  issued  : 
I.— JOHN  HUNTER,  Surgeon.    By  Stephbn  Paget. 
• — WILLIAM  HARVEY  AND  THE  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 
By  D'Arcy  Power. 

By  the  Author  of  "Life  in  the  Tuileries." 

HE  STORY  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

By  Anna  L.  Bickkill    Illustrated.    Cloth,  12. 

LORD  ERNEST  HAMILTON'S  NEW  ROMANCE. 

+HE  OUTLAWS  OF  THE  MARCHES.  By 

■j  Lord  Ernest  Hamilton.    Fully  Illustrated.    Green  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

II  "  Stirring  and  well-sustained  story  Incidents  which  any  writer  might  be 

*  Md  to  have  created  They  are  the  culminating  points  of  a  well-written  and 

rring  tide."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

HOSE  DREADFUL  TWINS,  MIDDY  and 

BOSUN.    By  Themselves.    Illustrated.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

\  SELECTION  FROM  THE  POEMS  OF 

.  MATHILDE  BLIND.  Edited  by  Arthur  Symons.  With  PhotograTuro 
J  •    Frontispiece.    Fcap  8vo.  parchment  gilt,  ■js.  6d. 

Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe,  on  Japan  paper,  bound  in  vellum,  tor.  6d. 

NEW  WORK  BY  JAMES  MACKINNON,  Ph.D. 

EISURE  HOURS  in  the  STUDY.  Cloth,  6s. 

"  Observant  studies  of  character,  and  have  many  an  entertaining  touch  of  humour, 
he  bsok  is  an  interesting  medley  of  reading  ;  far  from  being  heavy,  and  yet 
bstantial  and  instructive  as  well  as  entertaining." — Scotsman. 

*>OEMS  and  SONGS.   By  W.  E.  Brockbank. 

Cloth,  sr. 

I  I  "  Mr.  W.  E.  Brockbank's  new  volume  comes  as  a  positive  relief." — Graphic 
A  BOOK  OF  APHORISMS. 

tEVERIES  OF  A  PARAGRAPHER.  By 

M.  W.  L.    Clotk  gilt,  6s. 

By  Author  of  "Should  Auld  Acquaintance." 

REVELATIONS  OF  A  SPRITE.    By  A.  M. 

Jackson.    Illustrated.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
"A  budget  of  very  pleasant  reading." — Scotsman. 

AUSTRALASIAN  DEMOCRACY.   By  Henry 

De  R.  Walker.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 
Selected  Contents  :  Liberalism  and  Labour  in  South  Australia — Democracy 
nd  its  Safeguards  in  New  South  Wales— The  Land  Policy  of  New  Zealand- 
characteristics  of  Victorian  Legislation — Growth  and   Development  of  Western 
lustralia— Discursive  Notes  on  Tasmania—Female  Suffrage — Salient  Features  of 
t  he  Australasian  Democracy — Coolgardie  Goldfields. 

jtOOD  READING:  Extracts  from  many  books 

by  the  Authors.    Third  year.    Paper,  is.  ;  cloth,  31. 


4  List  of  Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin's  Recent  Publications 
will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  card. 


Sampson  Low,  Marston  4  Co.'s  New  Books. 

TWO  IMPORTANT  ART  WORKS. 

Vol.  I.  now  ready.    Cloth,  £6  6s.  net ;  leather,  £6  16s.  6d.  net 

THE  LIFE  OF  OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST.  Illustrated  by 

over  580  Pictures — 380  Water-Colour  Drawings  and  150  Pen-and-ink  Sketches, 
By  James  Tissot.  English  Edition.  Dedicated  by  special  permission  to  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  2  vols,  of  about  300  pages  each,  printed  on  the 
best  paper,  large  imperial  4to.  500  Illustrations,  cloth,  £12  12s.  net;  leather, 
£13  13s.  »et.  Also  the  Two  Books,  in  Six  Parts  each,  altogether  Twelve  Monthly 
Parts,  price  j£r  1*.  each  net.  Part  I.  THE  CHILDHOOD  OF  CHRIST,  now 
ready.  Subscriptions  can  only  be  taken  for  the  complete  work. 
"  The  most  sumptuous  New  Testament  in  existence."  —  Times. 

PICTURES  AND  DRAWINGS  SELECTED  FROM  THE 

WORKS  OF  EDWARD  ARMITAGE,  B.A.  Issued  under  the  authority  of 
Mrs.  Armitace.  With  a  short  descriptive  text  by  Dr.  Jean  Paul  Richtek. 
Folio,  half-morocco,  £&  8r.  net.  [Next  week. 

The  artist  owed  his  artistic  education  to  Paul  Delaroche  ;  his  career  as  a  painter 
extended  over  fifty  years,  and  has  been  fruitful  in  numerous  decorative  works.  The 
volume  contains  53  plates  in  photogravure  executed  by  Franz  Hantstaengl.  Armitage 
is  well  known  to  have  aimed  at  the  highest  ideas  of  decorative  art  in  his  carefully 
studied  compositions  as  well  as  in  his  faultless  drawing  of  the  human  body. 


LONDON : 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE,  E.C 


TWO  NEW  NAVAL  WORKS,  to  be  ready  immediately. 

NEW  WORK  BY  CAPTAIN  A.  T.  MAHAN. 

THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  SEA 

POWER,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  tor.  6d.  net. 

ALL  THE  WORLD'S  FIGHTING  SHIPS.  Written  and  Illus- 

trated  by  Fred.  T.  Jank.     Over  700  Pictures  of  Ships.     Oblong,  cloth* 


1  OS.  t-d.  net. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE  OF  NELSON :  The  Embodiment  of  the  Sea  Power  of  Great 

Britain.    By  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan.    With  12  Battle  Plans,  8  Maps,  and  about 
20  Full-page  Photogravure  Plates,  including  Unpublished  Portraits  of  Lady 
Nelson,  Horatia,  &c.    2  vols,  demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  36*.  net. 
"  This  masterly  work  has  been  justly  welcomed  with  universal  praise." 

Fortnightly  Review. 

IRONCLADS  IN  ACTION.    By  H.  W.  Wilson.    With  Intro- 

duction  by  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan.    Fully  Illustrated,  2  vols,  royal  8vo.  30s. 
"  As  Captain  Mahan  says  in  his  singularly  wise  and  pregnant  introduction,  '  Its 
title  is  narrower  than  its  actual  scope.*  .  .  .  It  is  in  form  an  appeal  to  history." — Times. 

HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE,  THE  LIFE  AND  LET- 
TERS OF.  By  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields.  With  Portrait,  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
7J.  6d. 

THE  EXPLOITS  OF  MYLES  STANDISH.     By  Henry 

Johnson  ("  Muirhead  Robertson"),  Author  of  "From  Scrooby  to  Plymouth 
Rock,"  &c.  With  Map  of  New  England  and  Portrait  of  Myles  Standish, 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

LETTERS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY 

FROM  ITS  SERVANTS  IN  THE  EAST.  Translated  from  "Original 
Correspondence  "  Series  of  the  Indian  Office  Records,  and  Edited  by  Mr.  F.  C. 
Danvers,  Registrar  and  Superintendent  of  Records,  India  Office.  Vol.  II.,, 
with  an  Introduction  by  Mr.  William  Faster.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  £x  is.  net. 


TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE. 
THE  PIONEERS  OF  THE  KLONDIKE:  Being  an  Account 

of  Two  Yeais'  Police  Service  on  the  Yukon.  Narrated  by  M.  H.  E.  Havne, 
of  the  North-West  Mounted  Police,  and  Recorded  by  H.  West  Taylor.  Illus- 
trated by  Photographs  taken  on  the  spot  by  the  Narrator.  Crown  8to.  doth, 
3*.  6d. 

"  Unquestionably  the  most  authoritatively  informing  book  os  the  new  gold-fields- 
yet  published.  ...  In  these  pages  one  may  learn  everything  that  it  is  desirable  to 
know  concerning  the  new  El  Dorado  ;  facts  as  to  the  means  of  reaching  the  gold- 
bearing  districts,  particulars  as  to  the  scenery,  climate,  and  ways  of  life." 

Daily  Mail. 

ROUGHING   IT   IN   SIBERIA;  With  some  Account  of  the 

Trans-Siberian  Railway,  and  the  Gold-Mining  Industry  of  Asiatic  Russia.  By 
Robert  Louis  Jefferson,  Author  of  "  Awheel  to  Moscow."  With  Map  and 
numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  jr. 

THE  FAROE  ISLANDS.  ByJ.  Russell-Jeaffreson,  F.R.G.S., 

Author  of  "The  Most  Northerly  Hospital  in  the  World,"  "  Sport  in  Iceland  and 
Spitzbergen,"  &c    With  Map  and  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  75.  6d. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  THE 
BOOKSELLERS. 
THE  TWO  CAPTAINS.     By  W.  Clark  Russell,  Author  of 

"The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor,"  &c.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  with  4  Full-page  Illus- 
trations, 65. 

"  So  long  as  Mr.  W.  Clark  Russell  continues  to  write  rollicking  romances  of  the 
rolling  main  which  are  as  good  as  '  The  Two  Captains,'  so  long  will  he  retain  his  firm 
hold  upon  youthful  imaginations.  A  good  buccaneering  story  is  always  sure  to 
become  popular,  aid  this  is  one  of  the  best :  it  smacks  most  indubitably  of  piracy  and 
pitch."— World. 

HERN  ANA  THE  JEW:  A  Story  of  Russian  Oppression.  By  A. 
N.  Homer,  Author  of  "The  Richest  Merchant  in  Rotterdam."  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  6s. 

This  novel  has  been  forbidden  in  Russia. 
"  A  vigorous  and  convincing  story  of  Russian  oppression  and  patriotic  revolt." 

Daily  Mail. 

THE  CARSTAIRS  OF  CASTLE  CRAIG:  A  Chronicle,  Edited 

from  the  Notes  of  John  Ffoulke  Carstairt,  Esq.    By  Hartley  CarmichabiL, 
M.A.,  Author  of  "  Rooted  in  Dishonour."    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6j. 
"A  well-contrived,  well-arranged,  well-written  *lory  of  real  life,  in  which  large 
human  interests  are  concerned."—  World. 

THE  MASSARENES.    By  Ouida.    Sixth  Edition.    Crown  8vo. 

380  pp.,  6s. 

"  Ouida's  latest  novel,  '  The  Massarenes,'  is,  from  every  point  of  view,  excellent." 

Punch. 

"  So  interesting  that,  in  spite  of  its  exceptional  length,  it  will  seem  to  most  readers 
tantalisingly  short." — Truth. 

NOW  READY,  PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE:  Christmas  Number. 

Complete  in  itself,  and  with  a  Cover,  printed  after  a  special  design,  in  colours. 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  Ltd., 
St.  Dunstan's  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.C 
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MUDIE'S 

SELECT 
LIBRARY. 

BOOKSELLERS, 
BOOK  EXPORTERS, 
BOOK  BINDERS, 

LIBRARIANS. 


AND 


ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  GERMAN, 

AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  WORLD. 


MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  LIMITED, 
30  TO  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 
241  BROMPTON  ROAD,  S.W.,  and 
48  QUEEN   VICTORIA    STREET,  E.C., 

LONDON. 

And  10  to  12  BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER. 

Uhc  IRew  1Re\uew, 

Price  ONE  SHILLING. 
EDITED  BY  W.  E.  HENLEY. 
Contents  :  DECEMBER  1897. 
PORTRAIT  OF  PRINCE  BISMARCK  W.  Nicholson. 

THE  NIGGER  OF  THE  "  NARCISSUS."  Chapter  VIII.  Joseph  Conrad. 
T.  E.  BROWN. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  HIS  MEN.  J.  H.  Millar. 

IMAGINATION  IN  HISTORY.  Standish  O'Grady. 

SAINT-SIMON.    II.  Charles  Whiblev. 

SOME  POINTS  IN  CYCLE-MAKING.  J.  K.  Starley. 

IN  MEMORIAM.    T.  E.  B.  W.  E.  H. 

THE  NATIONALITY  OF  PERSONS  OF  BRITISH  ORIGIN 

BORN  ABROAD.  X.  Y.  Z. 

THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  POLITICIAN.  James  Annand. 

NAI  YIM,  THE  FISH-FIGHTER.  Basil  Thomson. 

IMPERIALISM.-III.  C.  de  Thierry. 

London  :  Wm.  Heinemann,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 

W.  M.  THOMSON  &  CO. 

DISCOUNT  ENGLISH  &*  FOREIGN  BOOKSELLERS. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  CHRISTMAS  SEASON. 

A  Large  Assortment.    English  and  Foreign. 

LATEST  ENGLISH  CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

Fiction,  Science,  History,  Theology,  &c. 

LATEST  FRENCH  NOVELS. 

And  other  Foreign  Works,  by  the  most  Eminent  Authors. 

ALL  THE  MAGAZINES  IN  STOCK  OR  TO  ORDER. 


W.  M.  THOMSON  AND  CO.,  230  STRAND, 

Temple  Bar  (Opposite  the  Law  Courts). 

"ROOKS.— ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

.  The  most  expert  Book  finder  extant.  Drama,  Medical,  Travels,  Science,  First 
Editions,  Art,  Theology,  Fiction,  &c. — no  matter  what  the  subject.  Please  stete 
Wants.  Patronised  by  the  Nobility.— Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  Mud  16 
John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham.    Books  Bought,  Lent,  or  Exchanged. 

gOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS  at  Discount  Prices.— Special 

Catalogue  of  New  and  Recent  Books  just  ready,  Pott  Free  on  receipt  of 
•ddress.  ..  v 


Messrs.  H.  S.  Nichols'  Publications. 


NOW  READY. 


*BURTON,  CAPT.  SIR  R.  F.   The  Arabian 

Nights  in  12  Vols.  Royal  8vo.  Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  71  Photo- 
gravure Plates  reproduced  from  the  original  paintings  specially  painted 
by  Albert  Letchford.    Price  ^10  ios.  net. 

A  SERIES  OF  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS 

TO  "THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS."  Reproduced  from  the  pictures 
in  oils  specially  designed  and  painted  by  Albert  Letchford. 
These  exquisite  Plates  are  suitable  for  illuitrating  either  Burton's, 
Payne's,  Lane's,  or  Galland's  translation  of  this  work,  and  are  supplied 
either  bound  in  a  volume  (royal  8vo. )  or  loose  in  a  portfolio.  Price 
£3  3s.  net.  

*CELEBRATED  CRIMES.    By  Alexandre 

Dumas.  In  8  Vols.  Large  post  8vo.  illustrated  by  51  Photogravures, 
handsomely  bound.  Price  £4  \s,  net.  Particulars  of  grand  and 
choice  Editions  des  Luxe  upon  application. 


THE  NUDE  IN  ART.     A  Magnificent  Col- 

lection  of  45  Remarque  Proofs,  reproduced  by  the  photogravure 
process,  comprising  the  chef  d'auvres  of  the  most  famous  painters  of 
the  Nude.  Complete  in  one  Volume,  atlas  folio.  Price  £4  4s.  net. 
This  work  is  also  issued  in  12  Parts  at  ys.  per  Part,  and  the  subscriber 
can  arrange  to  have  the  Parts  delivered  at  the  rate  of  one  per  week, 
fortnight,  or  month,  or  in  any  other  manner  most  convenient  to 
himself.  Subscriptions,  however,  can  only  be  received  for  the  complete 
work  in  12  Parts. 


*  The  Volumes  of  either  of  these  Works  can  be  had  either  com- 
plete in  one  parcel  or  at  the  rate  of  one  volume  per  week, 
fortnight,  or  month,  as  most  convenient  to  subscriber. 


Catalogue  and  Prospectuses  containing  full  particulars  of  all  of  the 
above,  as  well  as  of  all  of  the  other  choice  and  interesting  publications 
issued  by  H.  S.  Nichols,  Ltd.,  will  be  sent  post  free  upon  application. 


H.  S.  NICHOLS,  Ltd.,  39  Charing  Cross  Rd.,  London,  W.C, 
and  62A  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

W,  &  R.  CHAMBERS'S  NEW  BOOKS 

A  New  Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography. 

CHAMBERS'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY. 

Dealing  with  nearly  Fifteen  Thousand  Celebrities  of  all  Nations,  from 
the  remotest  times  to  the  present  day  ;  with  copious 
Bibliographies  and  Pronunciations  of  the  Names. 

Edited  by  DAVID  PATRICK,  LL.D.,  Editor  of  "  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia ;"  and 
FRANCIS  HINDES  GROOME,  Assistant  Editor  of  "Chambers's  Encyclopaedia." 

One  Volume  crown  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. ;  half  morocco,  15s. 


By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 
By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 
By  L.  T.  Meade. 

By  Reginald  Horsley. 
By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 
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A.  &  F.  DENNY,  Discount  Booksellers,  304  Strand,  W.C. 
and  32  Charing  Cross,  London,  S.W. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  GIFTS  AND  PRIZES. 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt,  with  Illustrations  by  W.  Rainey, 
W.  H.  C.  Groome,  J.  A.  Symington,  Lewis  Baumer,  W.  Boucher,  &c. 

At  5  s. 

MEG  LANGH0LME. 
VINCE  THE  REBEL. 
WILD  KITTY. 

At  3s.  6d. 

HUNTED  THROUGH  FIJI. 
HOODIE. 

With  Seventeen  Illustrations  by  Lewis  Baumer. 

THE  ROVER'S  QUEST.  By  Hugh  St.  Leger. 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  KLEPHTS. 

By  Isabella  Fyvie  Mayo  (Edwar  Garrett). 

At  2s.  6d. 

ELSIE'S  MAGICIAN.  By  Fred  Whishaw. 

"  The  illustrations  by  Lewis  Baumer  add  much  to  the  charm  of  the  volume." 

Scotsman, 

FOUR  HUNDRED  ANIMAL  STORIES.  Edited  by  Robert  Cochrane. 
W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,  LTD.,  LONDON  AND  EDINBURGH. 

Now  ready,  cloth  8vo.  price  $s. 

VARIOUS  FRAGMENTS. 
By  HERBERT  SPENCER. 

Also  by  the  same  Author,  price  its.    Second  Thousand. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY.    Volume  IN. 

London:  WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE,  14  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 
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MESSRS.  BLISS,  SANDS,  &  CO. 

NOW  READY. 
A  Collection  of  Lyrical  Poems. 

PAN. 

By  ROSE  HAIG  THOMAS. 

A  Book  of  Verses,  beautifully  bound  in  White  Vellum,  printed 
on  Hand-made  Antique  Paper. 
PRICE     ---     SIX  SHILLINGS. 


London  :  BLISS,  SANDS,  &  CO.,  12  Burleigh  Strebt, 

STRAND.  W.C. 

THE  CAPE  TIMES  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER, 

1897- 

There  are  many  circumstances  connected  with  the  past  and  passing  events  which 
bring  Rhodesia  into  great  prominence  ;  no  part  of  South  Africa  has  the  same 
prospective  interest.    It  has,  therefore,  been  decided  that  the 

"CAPE  TIMES"  ANNUAL 

shall  this  year  take  the  form  of  a 

RHODESIA  NUMBER. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  purely  impartial  idea  of  the  resources  of  the  great  11  hinter- 
land," a  special  correspondent,  solely  representing  the  "  Cape  Times,"  has  recently 
l  travelled  through  the  country,  and  the  results  of  his  labour  will  be  in  every  sense 
exhaustive.  The  literary  results  will  be  accompanied  by  pictorial  representations, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  great  expense  which  such  an  undertaking  must  involve,  we 
count  upon  a  very  successful  fulfilment  of  the  only  real  endeavour  made  to  place 
before  the  world  an  impartial  retrospect  of  the  value  of  this  great  country. 

The  Contents  of  the  RHODESIA  NUMBER  cannot  be  set  forth  in  this 
preliminary  notice,  but  we  can  promise  that  the  previous  efforts  to  gather  useful 
information  for  our  Annual  will  not  exceed  in  interest  that  of 

THE  "  CAPE  TIMES "  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER,  1897. 
Price  is.  6d.,  by  post  is. 
Order  from  "  CAPE  TIMES  "  London  Office  (G.  Trafford  Hewitt,  Manager), 
61  CORNHILL,  E.C. 

A/TESSRS.  W.  THACKER  &  CO.  will  be  glad  to  hear 

*  A  from  Authors  having  MSS.  ready  on  the  following  subjects  :— Sport,  Travel 
and  Adventure,  and  Books  relating  to  India  and  the  East.  Correspondence  invited. 
Established  1819. 

W.  THACKER  &  CO.,  2  CREED  LANE,  E.C. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

TSJOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  That  the  next  Half-yearly 

Examination  for  MATRICULATION  in  this  University  will  commence  on 
Monday,  the  10th  of  January,  1898. — In  addition  to  the  Examination  at  the 
University,  Provincial  Examinations  will  be  held  at  Mason  College,  Birmingliam  ; 
The  Merchant  Venturers'  Technical  College,  Bristol ;  Dumfries  College  (for  Univer- 
sity College),  Cardiff;  The  Training  College,  New  City  Road,  Glasgow;  The  York- 
shire College,  Leeds;  Rutherford  College,  Nruicastle-on-Tyne ;  The  High  School, 
Nottingham  ;  The  Athenaeum,  Plymouth  ;  and  The  Grammar  School,  Portsmouth. 

Every  Candidate  is  required  to  apply  to  the  Registrar  (University  of  London, 
Burlington  Gardens,  London,  W.)  for  a  Form  of  Entry  not  less  than  Jive  -weeks 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Examination. 

December  3rd,  .897.  F-  V-  DICKINS,  M.B.,  B.Sc,  Registrar. 

GARDENS  AND  GARDENINgT 

A  New  Edition,  Improved  and  Enlarged,  is  ready  of 

THE  HONOURABLE  ALICIA  AMHERST'S  HISTORY 
OF  GARDENING  IN  ENGLAND. 

One  volume,  royal  8vo.    With  sixty-seven  Illustrations  of  Old  English 
Gardens.    Extra  cloth,  cash  price  i8j. 

Can  be  had  from  any  bookseller  in  town  or  country. 
This  charming  volume  is  a  delight  to  old  and  young  lovers  of  Gardens  and 
Garden  Flowers.    No  household  should  be  without  it ;  the  Volume  is  well 
adapted  for  a  Christmas  Present. 

BERNARD  QUARITCH,  15  Piccadilly,  London. 

%*  In  preparation,  a  Catalogue  of  rare  and  valuable  Works  on  Landscape  Gardening, 
Gardens,  Floriculture,  Forestry,  Fruit  Culture,  and  Agriculture,  price  yi. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  &  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 
IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address  :  "  Bookmen,  London."  Code  :  Unicode. 
140  STRAND,  W.C,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

^pHE   SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 
rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 


Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.. 
Any  other  parts  of  the  World   


....£i  8  2 
....  1  10  4 


Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
4  catch  the  Friday  evening's  mail. 


Wm.  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C 


MR.   EDWARD  ARNOLD'S 
NEW  BOOKS. 


-A  BRILLIANT  NOVEL."— Spectator. 

THE  KING  WITH  TWO  FACES.   By  M.  E.  Coleridge. 

Author  of  "  The  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus."    Cloth,  6s. 

"  We  despair  of  giving  to  those  who  have  not  read  this  beautiful  romance  an 
adequate  impression  of  the  delicacy  and  variety  of  its  portraiture,  the  freshness, 
subtlety,  and  distinction  of  its  dialogue,  and  the  poignant  interest  excited  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  leading  dramatis  persona:  In  the  whole  range  of  contemporary  fiction 
we  know  of  no  more  picturesque  Royal  figure  than  that  of  Gustavus  as  he  is  limned 
by  Miss  Coleridge.  Above  all,  the  book  has  to  a  quite  exceptional  degree  the  quality 
of  glamour.  Fresh  from  its  perusal,  and  still  under  the  spell  of  its  magic,  we  are  fain 
to  re-echo  Schumann's  historic  greeting  addressed  to  Chopin  in  a  review  of  his 
earliest  published  pianoforte  works,  '  Hats  off,  gentlemen  !    A  genius.'  "—Spectator. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "STEPHEN  REMARX." 

PAUL  MERCER.   By  the  Rev.  the  Hon.  Tames  Addirley. 

Cloth  3s.  6d. 

"Exhibits  all  the  artless  sincerity,  the  humour,  the  hopeful  idealism  which  gave 
to    Stephen  Remarx  '  its  interest  and  charm." — Church  Times. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MISTHER  O'RYAN." 

THE  SON  OF  A  PEASANT.     By  Edward  McNulty. 

^Cloth,  6x. 

"  An  excellent  Irish  story.  The  book  is  full  of  knowledge  of  Irish  character,  and 
altogether  it  is  a  welcome  relief  from  the  ordinary  run  of  novels." — Standard. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "NO  PLACE  FOR  REPENTANCE." 

JOB  HILDRED.    By  Ellen  F.  Pinsent.    Cloth,  is.  6d. 

"Will  greatly  increase  the  author's  reputation."— Birmingham  Post. 


FIFTH  THOUSAND. 
THE  NEW  NONSENSE  BOOK  BY  H.  B.  and  B.  T.  B. 

MORE  BEASTS  (for  Worse  Children).   By  the  Author 

of  "  The  Bad  Child's  Book  of  Beasts."    4to.  3s.  6d. 


vol. 


SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AUBREY  DE  VERE.  i 

with  Portrait,  demy  8vo.  16s. 
'  The  most  genial,  charming,  and  amusing  volume  of  reminiscences  of  the  year." 
..„■:       ,      .  Truth. 
((  Likely  to  be  widely  read,  for  they  will  interest  all  readers."— Spectator. 
It  presents  the  portrait  of  a  noble  6gure,  a  man  of  letters  in  a  sense  peculiar  to 
a  day  now  disappearing,  a  man  of  responsible  leisure,  of  serious  thought,  of  grave 
duties,  of  high  mind."— Athen&um. 

A  MEMOIR  OF  ANNE  J.  CLOUGH,  Principal  of 

Newnham  College,  Cambridge.     By  her  Niece,  Blanche  Clough.  With 
2  Portraits,  8to.  its.  6d. 
_  "  The  writer  of  these  memoirs  has  fairly  earned  our  gratitude  for  her  record  of 
this  good,  sincere,  and  feeder  woman." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"A  book  for  all  women  who  are  actively  busied  in  work." — Queen. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND  LETTERS  OF  THE 

RIGHT  HON.  JOHN  ARTHUR  ROEBUCK,  Q.C,  M.P.  Edited  by 
Robert  Eadon  Leader.    With  3  Portraits,  demy  8vo.  i6f. 

"This  book  is  welcome.  Mr.  Leader  has  done  his  work  well,  and  Roebuck  the 
man,  as  well  as  Roebuck  the  Parliamentarian,  is  made  to  stand  clearly  before  the 
mind's  eye." — Globe. 

BENIN,  THE  CITY  OF  BLOOD  :  An  Account  of  the 

Benin  Expedition.  By  R.  H.  Bacon,  D.S.O.,  Commander  R.N.  Illustrated 
by  W.  H.  Overend.    Demy  8vo.  jt.  6d. 

"  As  facinating  as  it  evidently  is  complete  and  accurate." — Daily  Mail. 
"  Our  author  shows  once  more  that  sailors  can  write  as  well  as  fight." 

St.  James  s  Gazette^ 

STYLE.      By  Walter   Raleigh,  Professor  of  English 

Literature  at  University  College,  Liverpool,  Author  of  "The  English  Novel," 
"Robert  Louis  Stevenson,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  $s. 

"In  our  judgment  Mr.  Raleigh's  volume  on  'Style'  is  an  amazingly  good 
and  pre-eminently  interesting  and  suggestive  book.  His  whole  treatment  of  his 
subject  is  vigorous,  manly,  and  most  sensible." — Speaker. 

"A  model  treatise  on  a  most  difficult  and  important  theme." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

BALLADS  OF  THE  FLEET.    By  Rennell  Rodd,  C.B., 

C.M.G.    With  Photogravure  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

MAJOR  MACDONALDS  BOOK. 

SOLDIERING  AND  SURVEYING  IN  BRITISH  EAST 

AFRICA.  By  Major  Macdonald,  R.E.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  Maps, 
and  Plans.    Demy  8vo.  16s. 


EDWARD  ARNOLD,  London  &  New  York. 


LIFE  OF  SIR  STAMFORD  RAFFLES, 

FOUNDER  OF  SINGAPORE  AND  THE  ZOO. 

By  DEMETRIUS  C.  BOULGER, 

Author  of  "  The  History  of  China,"  "  The  Life  of  Gordon,"  Ac. 

One  Volume,  royal  8vo.  gilt,  with  Photogravure,  numerous  full 
page  Illustrations,  and  Maps. 
PRICE     .     .     ONE  GUINEA  NET. 

"  An  excellent  biography — an  even  better  performance,  by  the  way,  than  the  same 
author's  1  Life  of  Gordon.'  " — Daily  News. 


LONDON:  HORACE   MARSHALL  AND  SON. 
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AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  BOOK- 

SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  14  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIYATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  &  47  Chancery 
Capital,  j£ i, 200,000.    Paid-up,  ^300,000.    Total  Funds 


FIRE.    Est.  1803. 
Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed 
over  ,£1,500,000. 


E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL   ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 
HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£27,000,000. 


THE  OCEANA  CONSOLIDATED  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

Have  received  the  following  information  from  the  Companhia  de  Mocambique  relative 
to  the  comparative  values  of  Imports  and  Exports  in  Beira  between  January  1st  and 
-August  31st  in  1896  and  the  same  period  this  year. 

Value.  Increase,  1897. 

IMPORTS,  1S96    ^M4,347      ~     \       /„,  MJ 

1897  ...  276,651        ...      I  XI32,2°4- 

EXPORTS,  1896    £6,667 

,,          1897    19,362 

GOODS  IN  TRANSIT,  1896  £116,359 

.„                 ,,              1897  I3'>548 


:::  1 
:::  } 


£12,695. 
£15,289. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE    LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

Manaaer.-    {  F-  GREEN  4  CO.  1  Head  Offices: 

3   *•    I  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  b  CO.  j  Fpnchorch  Ar.nne,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  f>  Fenehurch  Avenuo,  EC,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

P.  and  0.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

GIBRALTAR,    MALTA,    BRINDISI,   EGYPT,  ) 

ADEN,  BOMBAY,  and  MADRAS  viA  BOMBAY,  \    every  week. 

STRAITS,  CHINA,  and  Japan    J 

MARSEILLES,    ALEXANDRIA,     CALCUTTA.    CO-  ) 

LOMBO.  AUSTRALIA,    NEW   ZEALAND,  and  V    every  fortnight. 

TASMANIA   ) 

VENICE  and  BRINDISI  to  ALEXANDRIA  and  the  East      every  three  weeks. 
CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 
For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company's  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C,  or 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 

PLEASURE  CRUISE  TO  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

The  ORIENT  COMPANY  will  de.patch  their  sUamsnip  GARONKE,  S901  tons  ragiatM, 
8000  horse  power,  from  London,  on  the  8th  January  for  a  TWO  MONTHS"  CRUISE,  viiitlag 
TXNEUIFFE,  BARBADOS.  TRINIDAW,  GRENADA.  MARTINIQUE,  ST.  I.UCIA  SANTA 
CRUZ,  JAMAICA,  BERMUDA.  MADIERA,  arriving  back  in  London  loth  March. 

Winter  afloat  in  the  West  InJies  is  most  like  a  glorlons  Summer,  and  at  lueh  a  time— wfcSB 
yaehts  and  steam  launches  are  laid  up  at  home — the  trip  should  be  taken. 

F.  GREEN  &  CO.  \        Head  Offices: 

ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  /    Fenchurch  Avenue, 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latttr  firm,  at  5  Ftncbareh  Artnae,  London,  B.C.,  or  to  th* 
West  End  Branch  office,  16  Cock-pur  Street,  S.W. 

THE  CROWN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED,  JOHANNESBURG. 
CAPITAL       -      -      -  £120,000. 

Head  Office:  CROWN  REEF,  JOHANNESBURG,  S.A.R. 
London  Transfer  Office  :  120  BISHOPSGATE  STREET  WITHIN,  E  C. 

DIRECTORS'  MONTHLY  REPORT. 

EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 
120  Stamp  Mill  and  Cyanide  Worka   -   16,344  Tona  Milled. 

EXPENDITURE. 

To  Mining  Expenses   ,  ...   

"Transport      ,,  ...    "  ...       ...  ...  ... 

,,  Milling  „   

„  Cyanide        ,,  ...       ...       ...  ■   , 

„  General  Charges  ...        ...  .„   

,,  Mine  Development  ...       „.       ...  ,  

,,  Profit  for  Month  ...       ^.       „.         ,  ... 


Managers :  ^ 


By  Gold  Accounts—  REVENUE. 

,,  6,678  845  fine  ozs  from  120  Stamp  Mill   

,,  3,ot2-568  fine  ozs.  from  130  Stamp  Cyanide  Works 

9,691*41  3  ozs. 


Cost. 

.£11,900  3 

IX 

314  0 

3 

2,232  6 

a  . 

1.59'  '3 

S 

3,8rl  14 

5 

425  6 

xz 

.£20,275  5 

X 

20,522  10 

3 

£40,707  t5 

3 

Value. 

£28,177  5 

4 

12,620  10 

0 

^4°.797  13 

4 

19,039  tons. 

350 

'9.379 

3,035 

'6.344'  ,j 

The  Tonnage  mined  for  month  was  « 
Add  quantity  taken  from  stock      ™    ,„  ' 

Less  waste  rock  sorted  out   «,  

Milled  Tonnage         ...     -  „.  „„ 

The  declared  output  was  11,838  10  ozs  bullion,  equal  9,691*413  ozs.  fine  gold. 
And  the  total  yield  per  ton  of  fine  gold  on  the  Milled  Tonnage  basis 
was  11  dwts.  20:622  grs. 

H.  R.  NETHERSOLE,  Stcretary. 
Head  Off.  ce,  Johannesburg,  Noyember  10th,  1897. 
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THE 

LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON  AND  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
INVESTED  FUNDS      ...  £9,338,708. 

FIRE.    —    LIFE.  —    ENDOWMENTS.  —  ANNUITIES. 

Fire  Insurances  effected  on  most  favourable  terms. 
LIFE  BONUSES  LARGE,  either  in  Cash  or  Additions  to  Sum  Assured. 
All  participating  Life  Policies  effected  in  1897,  at  annual  premiums,  will  share  in  the 
profits  of  their  class  for  TWO  FULL  YEARS  for  the  term  ending  1898. 

EQUITABLE  RATES.     MODERATE  EXPENSES. 
Head  Offices:  1  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL  ;  7  COBNHILL,  LONDON. 


CROWN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

DIVIDEND   No.  19. 

T^IVIDEND  ON  SHARES  TO  BEARER.  HOLDERS 
OF  SHARE  WARRANTS  TO  BEARER  are  informed  that  they 
will  receive  payment  of  the  DIVIDEND  No.  19  (18/-  per  share),  on 
presentation  of  COUPON  No.  7,  either  at  the  London  Office  of  the 
Company,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C,  at  the  Banque  de  Paris  et 
des  Pays  Bas,  3  Rue  d'Antin,  Paris,  or  at  the  Head  Office  at  Johannesburg. 

COUPONS  must  be  left  FOUR  CLEAR  DAYS  for  examination  at 
either  of  the  Offices  mentioned  above,  and  may  be  presented  any  day  on  or 
after  MONDAY  NEXT,  the  6th  DECEMBER,  1897,  between  the  hours 
of  ELEVEN  and  TWO  (Saturdays  excepted). 

Listing  Forms  may  be  had  on  application. 

By  Order, 

120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C.  ANDREW  MOIR, 

2nd  December,  1897.  London  Secretary. 


JIEDOC— VIN  ORDINAIRE.  boP£dTbo.. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.  The 
quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  14s,  8S 
at  much  higher  prices.   

.  ESTEPHE 

SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.     On  com- 
parison it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.    The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from  ]_7S»   9Si  6d 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  us         *        *  ' 
m  London  and  the  Provinces,  gives  us  additional  confidence 
in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 


ST 


3  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid  to 
any  Railway  Station,  Including-  Cases  and  Bottles. 

All  who  kntnv  thesi  Wines  tell  us  then  is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great  Britain, 
to  equal  them  in  value. 
General  Price  List  Free  by  Post. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 
WINE  MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL:  37  North  Jobn  St.   MANCHESTER :  26  Market  St. 


THE 


SURGICAL  AID  SOCIETY 

Chief  Ofpce— Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C. 


President— THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  ABERDEEN. 


The  SURGICAL  AID  SOCIETY  supplies  Trusses,  Elastic  Stock- 
ings, Crutches,  Artificial  Limbs,  Artificial  Eyes,  &c,  and  every  rtktt 
description  of  mechanical  s-uppert  t«  the  poor,  without  limit  as  to  I*e*Hty 
or  disease. 

FOURTEEN  BRANCHES  hare  been  ESTABLISHED  in  the  PROVINCES 

Water  Beds  and  Invalid  Chairs  and  Couches  are  Lent  to  the 
Afflicted  upon  the  Recommendation  of  Subscribers. 

Over  33,000  Appliances  given  in  1897. 

OTER  270  PATIENTS  ARE  RELIEVED  EVERY  WEEK. 

Amnrjal  Subscription  of  kw.  6d.,  or  Life  Subscription  of  5  Guineas,  entitles  to  Tws 
Recommendations  per  annum  ;  the  number  of  Letters  increasing  in  proportimt  M 
amount  of  contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  are  earnestly  solicited,  aad  w«  m 
tbaakfnlly  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  wkj 
tWe  Sbcbbtaky,  at  the  Omce  •(  tk»  Society. 

RICHARD  C.  TRESIDDER,  Secretary. 


XT  ASTBOURNE.— Lady  CunlifTe  has  personal  knowledge  o 

'  the  happy  life  and  caretul  training  bestowed  on  a  few  GIRLS  in  a  ver 
PRIVATE  SCHOOL,  delightfully  domiciled.  Its  Principal  has  also  the  ware 
recommendation  of  Lady  Elphinstone,  Ladv  Stirling,  and  others  whose  aaugho 
were  her  pupils. — For  details  address  "  H.  M."  Avonmore,  Leeds,  Eastbourne. 

"DOURNEMOUTH. —  Gorse  Cliff,  Boscombe  Chine.— Schoo 

J  for  BOYS  from  6  to  14.  Resident  Masters,  Govern e«.  Stands  high,  face 
South,  overlooks  Sea.  Private  Field  for  Games.  Fees,  6a,  to,  100  Guineas-— Mn 
JAMES  MACDONELL. 


"DOSSALL  SCHOOL.---Fourteen    Entrance  Scholarships 

value  ffom  Sixty  Guineas  downwards,  and  Tea  Clerical  Exhibitions  value  £13 
will  be  awarded  by  examination  beginning  aa  March.  Boys . examined  at  Oxfort 
and  Rossall. — Apply  Bursar,  Rossall,  Fleetwood. 


ii  December,  1897 


The  Saturday  Review. 


Subscription  Lists  will  open  on  THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  9th,  and 
close  on  or  before  4  p.m.  on  FRIDAY,  the  10th  inst,  for  London, 
and  SATURDAY,  the  11th  inst  for  the  Country. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  INDUSTRIAL 
GOLD  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

(CALIFORNIA.) 


(Incorporated  under  the  Companies'  Acts,  1862  to  1893). 


CAPITAL  £400,000,  in  Shares  of  £1  each. 

50,000  being-  for  the  present  held  in  Reserve 
by  the  Company  unissued. 

Subscriptions  are  invited  for  234,000  Shares, 
Of  which  70,000  Shares  are  for  Working  Capital. 

Payable  as  follows  : — 2s.  6d.  per  Share  on  Application,  5s.  per 
Share  on  Allotment,  5s.  per  Share  two  months  after  Allot- 
ment, and  7s.  6d.  per  Share  four  months  after  Allotment. 


DIRECTORS. 

WILLIAM  GEORGE  ELDER,  Esq.,  of  Messrs.  A.  L.  Elder  &  Co.,  London 

(Director  Scottish  Union  and  National  Insurance  Company,  London  Board). 
JAMES  DALISON  ALEXANDER,  Esq.,  of  Messrs.  Alexander,  Fletcher  &  Co., 

London  (Director  African  Banking  Corporation,  Limited). 
CHARLES  W.  MANSEL  LEWIS,  Esq.,  D.L.,  J.P.,  8o  Coleman  Street,  London, 

and  Stradey  Castle,  Llanelly  (Director  Llanelly  Collieries,  Limited). 
CHARLES  J.  LINDSAY  NICHOLSON,  Esq  ,  of  Messrs.  Parr,  Herrmann  & 

Co.,  London  (Director  Agra  Bank,  Limited). 
KENRY  ALFRED  GREIG,  Esq.,  12  Lansdowne  Place,  Blackheath  Hill  (Director 

Anglo-Argentine  Bank,  Limited). 
CHARLES   CAMMELL,   Esq.,  of  Messrs.  Charles  Cammell  &  Co.,  Limited, 

Sheffield  (Director  Harvey  Steel  Company  of  Great  Britain,  Limited). 

DIRECTOR  AT  THE  MINES- 
CHARLES  EDWARD  ERTZ,  Esq.,  13  St.  Helen's  Place,  London,  E.C. 

LOCAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

SAMUEL  G.  MURPHY,  Esq.,  President  First  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco. 
JOSEPH  B.  CROCKETT,  Esq.,  President  San  Francisco  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 
CHARLES  A.  LATON,  Esq.,  Local  Manaeer  Palatine  Insurance  Co.  of  Manchester. 

ENGINEERS. 

Messr§>  BAINBRIDGE,  SEYMOUR  &  CO.,  13  St.  Helens  Place,  London,  E.C. 
BANKERS. 

LLOYDS  BANK,  Limited,  72  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C,  and  all  Branches. 
THE  CLYDESDALE  BANK,  Limited,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  all  Branches  in 
Scotland. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK,  Limited,  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Branches  in  Ireland. 
SOLICITORS. 

ASHU~RST,  MORRIS,  CRISP,  &  CO.,  17  Throgmorton  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 
BROKERS. 

LINDtkW,  KING  &  CO.,  8  Drapers  Gardens  and  Stock  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 
AUDITORS. 

EDWIN  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  London,  Manchester,  and  San  Francisco. 

SECRETARY  AND  OFFICES. 

C.  F.  HAWKINS,  13  St.  Helen's  Place,  London,  E.C 


REPORTS  BY  Thomas  W.  Reece,  Esq.,  M.E.,  C.E.,  United  States  Deputy 
Mineral  Surveyor  for  California;  Messrs.  Bainiiridge,  Seymour,  &  Co.,  Mining 
Engineers,  13  St.  Helen's  Place,  London,  E.C;  William  S,  Edwards,  Esq., 
Mining  and  Consulting  Engineer  and  Mine  Manager,  London,  and  San  Francisco. 

PROSPECTUS. 

TlllS  Company  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
and  working  as  an  industrial  business  aJ  very  large,  proved  and  developed 
body-  of  gold-bearing  ore  with  adjoining  land  and  water  power  in  California. 

The  property  is  situated  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  in  the  Northern  part  of 
the  State  of  California,  and  nearly  six  years  have  been  expended  upon  opening, 
proving,  and  developing  work. 

It  includes  eleven  proved  gold  mines,  located  consecutively  upon  one  large  lode 
or  reef  of  gold-bearing  quartr,  and  extending  together  a  total  distance  of  about  two 
and  three  quarter  miles ;  equal  to  an  area  of  1395  acres  for  the  mines  alone,  besides 
the  adjoining  ground. 

The  mines  are  on  the  slope  of  a  high  mountain,  and  rise  up  over  2000  feel  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

Th*  lode  or  reef  is  100  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  and  varies  in 
widtfr  as  it  rises  up,  being  in  places  60  feet,  45  feet,  80  feet,  and  100  feet  wide. 

The  mines  are  developed  by  numerous  deep  tunnels  and  open  cuts,  which  expose 
and  cross-cut  the  lode  in  some  twenty-five  to  thirty  different  places  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

TBe  deepest  tunnel  cuts  the  ore  at  a  depth  of  about  300  feet  below  the  oatcrop, 
and?  the  great  strength  and  persistency  of  the  lode,  together  with  the  geological 
conditions,  show  that  the  ore  continues  down  into  the  earth  to  unknown  depths. 

Abundant  water  power  exists  by  which  to  work  the  property  in  a  large  way  at 
smalt  expense.  A  canal  or  ditch  some  two  miles  long  has  been  constructed  and  Is 
OO.W-  carrying  the  water,  which  has  a.fall  .perpendicularly  of  418  feet  direct  upon  the 
site  for  the  battery  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain;  and  supplies  sufficient  power  to 
operate  250  stamps  day  and  night. 

The  water  supply  is  considered  ample  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.    But  in  order  to 


provide  for  any  unusually  dry  season  or  other  contingency,  a  storage  reservoir  320 
acres  in  extent  has  been  secured  at  the  head  waters  of  Rush  Creek,  and  a  dam  40  feet 
high  and  some  700  feet  wide  has  been  constructed,  thus  providing  a  reserve  supply 
which  is  practically  inexhaustible. 

A  stage  road  passes  within  ten  miles  of  the  property,  with  regular  mail  and  freight 
service. 

Labour  of  the  best  kind — good,  strong,  steady  mountain  men — is  cheap  and 
abundant. 

Messrs.  Bainbridge,  Seymour  &  Co.,  the  well-known  mining  engineers,  of 
London,  have  made  a  thorough  examination  and  report  upon  the  mines,  and  every 
detail  in  regard  to  the  property  is  fully  explained  and  described  in  their  report. 
The  examination  of  the  property  was  made  by  Mr.  Cox  of  said  firm  in  person. 
Previous  to  Mr.  Cox's  inspection,  the  property  was  examined  and  reported  upon  by 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Reece,  mining  engineer,  of  California,  who  has  for  many  years  past 
been  United  States  Government  Deputy  Mineral  surveyor  for  that  State. 

Since  the  above  reports  the  property  has  again  been  examined  and  reported  upon 
by  Mr.  William  S.  Edwards,  Mining  and  Consulting  Engineer  and  Mine  Manager, 
London  and  San  Francisco. 

The  available  supply  of  ore  is  computed  by  Messrs.  Bainbridge,  Seymour  &  Co., 
at  10,000,000  tons,  and  by  Mr.  Reece  at  11,003,000  tons,  although  he  feels  perfectly 
assured  there  is  more  than  twice  that  quantity  ;  while  Mr.  Edwards  states:  "  I  make 
no  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  ore  available,  because  the  figures  could  be  made  so 
large  that  they  could  hardly  be  conceived."  Being  above  water  level  the  ore  can  be 
obtained  without  sinking,  pumping,  or  hoisting ;  and  the  quantity  estimated 
should  last  from  50  to  100  years  on  the  footing  of  250  stamps  working  continuously ;  at 
the  end  of  that  time  the  question  of  sinking  or  following  the  ore  down  into  the  earth, 
as  in  ordinary  mining,  may  be  considered. 

The  reports  of  Messrs.  Bainbridge,  Seymour  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  Edwards  before 
referred  to,  practically  agree  upon  the  average  value  of  the  ore  at  about  eight  dollars 
gold — say  £1  \is. — per  ton  from  working  tests,  half  in  free  gold  and  half  in  sulphurets, 
whilst  Mr.  Reece  values  the  free  gold  at  \ts.  per  ton,  besides  auriferous  sulphurets 
of  undetermined  value. 

The  ample  water-power  and  the  elevated  position  of  the  ore  insure  extremely 
low  working  expenses  ;  and  the  reports  agree  that  about  1.33  dols.  (say  5*.  6d.  per 
ton  will  cover  all  expenses  when  in  full  operation. 

Messrs.  Bainbridge,  Seymour  &  Co.,  point  out  that  if  the  profit  of  working  be 
put  at  three  dollars  per  ton,  with  230  stamps,  and  an  annual  crushing  of  200,000  tons, 
the  returns  would  equal  .£  120,00*  per  annum,  which  is  equal  to  about  30  per  cent,  per 
annum  upon  the  share  capital  of  the  Company. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Crawford,  the  Official  State  Mineralogist,  also  visited  the  mines  and 
took  thirty-eight  sacks  of  ore  from  different  parts,  which  he  sent  for  assay  to 
Mr.  L.  F.  Falkenau,  the  Official  State  Assayer.  The  results  gave  an  average  of 
about  one  ounce  of  gold  per  ton,  as  per  his  certificate  received. 

Since  then  one  hundred  sacks  of  ore  from  different  parts  of  the  mines  have  been 
shipped  by  Mr.  L.  M.  Hoefler  for  assay  to  Messrs.  Johnston,  Matthey  &  Co.,  of 
London,  Assayers  to  the  Bank  of  England.  The  results  obtained  by  them  give  an 
average  of  1  oz.,  4  dwts.,  5  grs.  per  toa,  as  per  their  certificate  received. 

These  results  are  considerably  higher  than  the  average  value  given  by  the 
engineers,  and,  therefore,  serve  to  show  the  very  conservative  and  practical  manner 
in  which  the  property  was  sampled,  and  milling  tests  obtained  by  Messrs.  Bainbridge, 
Seymour  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  Reece  and  Mr.  Edwards. 

The  cash  capital  required  to  put  the  property  in  full  operation  with  250  stamps,  as 
shown  in  detail  in  Messrs.  Bainbridge,  Seymour  &  Co.'s  report,  is  £70,000;  and  the 
working  capital  above  referred  to  will  be  available  for  this  purpose.  This  sum 
includes  all  expenses  until  the  mines  are  fully  equipped,  although  the  total  amount 
may  not  be  required  at  the  outset. 

The  purchase  price  of  the  entire  property,  as  described  below,  has  been  fixed  by 
the  Vendor  at  ,£280,000,  payable  as  to  ^n6,ooo  in  shares  of  the  Company,  and  the 
balance  in  shares  or  cash,  or  partly  in  shares  and  partly  in  cash  at  the  option  of  the 
Directors. 

The  Vendor  pays  all  expenses  down  to  allotment  of  the"shares.  The  property 
will  be  held  direct  by  this  Company  under  United  States  Government  patents  or 
through  the  shares  of  a  local  corporation. 

When  on  a  visit  to  California  some  years  ago,  Mr.  Charles  Edward  Ertz  succeeded 
in  making  a  combination  among  all  the  local  owners,  by  which  the  entire  property 
was  secured  ;  since  then  he  has  been  out  again  several  times  to  re-examine  it  during 
the  development  work,  and  has  expended  a  large  amount  of  time  and  money  in 
connection  with  the  business  for  which  he  is  to  be  compensated  through  the  Vendor. 
Mr.  Ertz  also  agrees  to  go  out  again  and  overlook  the  work  on  the  spot  until  the 
mines  are  in  full  operation. 

The  Contract  for  the  sale  of  the  property  is  dated  the  Fifth  day  of  October. 
1807,  and  made  between  L.  M.  Hoefler  of  the  one  part  and.  C.  F.  Hawkins,  as 
Trustee  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  of  the  other  part.  This  is  the  only 
contract  entered  into  to  which  the  Company  is  a  party.  There  may  be  other  existing 
agreements,  however,  which  may  technically  come  within  the  meaning  of  Sec.  38 
of  the  Companies  Act,  1867,  but  in  order  to  prevent  any  question,  applicants  for 
shares  must  be  deemed  to  have  notice  thereof,  and  to  waive  any  further  compliance 
with  that  section  than  is  herein  contained. 

The  statements  in  this  Prospectus  respecting  the  property  are  based  upon  the 
above-mentioned  Reports  of  Messrs.  Bainbridge,  Seymour  &  Co.,  Mr.  T.  W.  Reece, 
and  Mr.  W.  S.  Edwards,  the  originals  of  which  reports,  together  with  maps  and 
plans  of  the  Mines,  can  be  seen  at  the  Company's  Office. 

A  settlement  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  will  be  applied  for  in  due  course. 

Application  for  shares  should  be  made  on  the  enclosed  form  to  the  Company's. 
Bankers,  accompanied  by  the  amount  of  the  deposit,  2J.  bd.  per  share. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Company,  or  of  the  Bankers,  Brokers,  or  Solicitors. 


The  properties  to  be  acquired  may  ba  enumerated  as  follows  :— 


I. 

The  Ohio  Point  Quartz  Mias  ... 

about  1300  ft. 

long  by  600 

1. 

The  Dudt  Quartz  Mine   

,,     900  ,, 

M  OOO 

3- 

The  Brooks  Quartz  Mine  

,,    1300  ,, 

,,  60O 

4- 

The  Byer»  Quartz  Mine  ..; 

„    1500  ,, 

60O 

5- 

The  Joe  Quartz  Mine   

,,  1500 

,,  60O 

6. 

The  Hallsted  Quartz  Mine 

,,    1500  ,, 

,,  60O 

7- 

The  Rich  Gulch  Quarts  Mine  ... 

„    1500  „ 

8. 

The  Scheiser  Ravine  Quartz  Mine 

700  ,, 

„  COO 

9- 

The  Pattan  Quartz  Mis*  

,,    1000  ,, 

„  COO 

10. 

The  Lewie  Quartz  Mine  _. 

„    1500  ,, 

COO 

11. 

The  Summit  Quartz  Mine 

1500  ,, 

PI  OOO 

12.  A  large  and  well-constructed  ditch  or  canal,  about  3  miles  lone, 

for  conveying  water  from  Rush  Creek  to  the  Battery  Site, 
where  it  will  have  a  fall  of  400  fest  sufficient  to  drive  all  the 
Machinery. 

13.  The  prior  right  to  a  ioso  miner's  inches  of  the  water  of  Rush 

Creek  ;  (500  inches  being  estimated  sufficient  to  drive  350 
Stamps). 

14.  A  Reservoir  site  embracing  310  acres  of  land  at  the  head 

waters  of  Rush  Creek,  for  the  purpose  of  storing  a  reserve 
supply  of  water. 

15.  A  well-constructed  dam,  at  the  Reservoir,  some  700  feet  wide 

and  40  feet  high. 

16.  A  tract  of  alluvial  and  timber  land  adjoining  the  Mines  and 

running  parallel  with  them  on  the  north-east  side;  in  area, 
about  13a  acres. 

Losdon,  December  7th,  1807. 
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THE  BARNATO  CONSOLIDATED  MINES, 


LIMITED. 


ABBREVIATED    REPORT   OF   THE  DIRECTORS, 

Presented  at  the  First  General  Meeting,  held  at  Johannesburg,  S.A.R.,  on 

September  29,  1897. 


Gentlemen, — In  accordance  with  Article  No.  131  of  the  Articles  of 
Association,  your  Directors  have  pleasure  in  laying  before  you  a  statement  of 
the  income  and  expenditure,  and  a  balance  sheet  containing  a  summary  of  the 
properties  and  liabilities  of  the  Company,  made  up  to  August  31,  1897,  together 
with  the  report  of  the  Directors. 

FORMATION  OP  THE  COMPANY. 
The  Company  was  formed  on  July  23,  1895.  aud  the  Articles  of  Association 
were  duly  registered  under  the  Limited  Liability  Laws  of  this  Republic  on 
July  26, 1895.  an  i  provide  that  the  first  general  meeting  of  ttie  shareholders 
should  be  held  within  two  years  after  the  registration  of  the  Company. 

CAPITAL. 

The  nominal  Capital  of  the  Company  at  the  time  of  formation  was 
£1,250.000,  divided  into  1,250,000  shares  of  the  nominal  value  of  £1  sterling 
each,  of  which  1,000,0-30  were  issued,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  for  the 
formation  of  the  Company,  to  the  Vendors  for  the  purchase  of  the  properties 
and  rights  which  are  specified  in  such  agreemeut,  and  are  detailed  below,  the 
remaining  250,000  shares  being  hekl  in  reserve  for  issue  by  the  Directors  in 
accordance  with  the  Articles  of  Association.  Since  the  formation  of  the  Com- 
pany 95,000  Shares  out  of  the  Reserve  have  been  issued  for  the  purchase  of 
certain  rights,  which  are  also  specified  in  the  latter  port'ous  of  this  Report, 
and  7,500  further  Shares  were  sold  for  cash,  realising  £18,751,  as  shown  in  the 
accounts,  a  profit  being  realised  upon  this  operation  amounting  to  £11,251, 
■which  amount  has  been  carried  to  a  special  accouut  to  be  dealt  with  as  may  be 
later  determined.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  accounts  that  there  thus  remain 
in  reserve  147.500  Shares,  which  Shares,  when  times  are  opportune,  will  be 
offered  to  Shareholders,  or  applied  in  such  other  manner  as  the  Directors  may 
decide,  with  the  view  to  providing  Working  Capital  for  the  necessities  of  the 
Company. 

PROPERTIES. 

The  Properties  which  accrued  to  this  Company  upon  the  notation  of  the 
Company  are  as  follows : — 

SCHEDULE  A. 


u 

B 
£ 

Approximate 
Number 

Name  of  Property. 

What  Interest 

55 

of  Claims. 

1 

Aurora  Deep  Level 

47 

One-half. 

2 

Lowrey  Claim9   

431 

One-half. 

3 

Snsan  Jane   

12 

Whole. 

4 

Barraad  and  Dirksens  ... 

83 

Whole. 

5 

De  Meillon   

14 

One-third. 

6 

Haines  Claims,  alias  Klein 

Paardekraal  Claims  ... 

19 

One-third. 

7 

A.  L.  Syndicate  

100 

One-third. 

8 

Union  Syndicate  

83 

One-third. 

9 

Kitsey  Syndicate  

68 

One-third. 

10 

Oohn's  Claims   

40 

One-half. 

11 

Crcesus  D.L.  No.  1  Block 

67  and  water-right 

85  per  cent. 

12 

Do.         No.  2  do. 

144 

6375  per  cent. 

13 

Langlaagte  Claims 

13  and  water-right 

Whole. 

14 

Vogelstruisfontein  Claims 

309 

Two-thirds. 

15 

Alpha  Claims   

38 

Whole. 

16 

Hand  Exploring  Syndicate 

In  area  equal  to 
142  claims  as  held 
under  present  con- 
tracts. 

Five-twelfths,  subject  to 
deduction   of  interests 
disposed  of  under  con- 
tracts. 

17 

Heriot  and  Jumpers  D.L. 

21 

One-third,  subject  to  de- 

duction of  interest  dis- 
posed of  to  J.  Stroyan. 

13 

Donian  Claims   

21 

One-half. 

19 

Klippoortje  Claims 

64 

85  per  cent. 

20 

B.  L.  K.  Syndicate 

108 

One  -  half     interest  in 

B.  L.  K.  Syndicate. 

21 

Chimes  Mines,  Limited  ... 

84 

9C.0OO    shares    in  the 

Chimes  Mines. 

22 

Van  Diggelen  Claims  ... 

159 

57  per  cent. 

23 

Morse  Olaims   

71 

One-third. 

24 

Michaelis  Claims  

9 

One-third. 

25 

Goodman  and  Potter  ... 

96 

One-third. 

26 

Berlein's  Claims  

84 

One-third. 

27 

Alpine   

19 

Whole. 

PROPERTIES  SINCE  ACQUIRED. 
SCHEDULE  B. 

The  Properties  since  acquired  by  the  Company  consist  of  the  following : 


Name  of  Property. 


Kleinfontein  Deep  Claims 

Princess  Olaims  

Main  Reef  Deep  

First  Netherlands  Myn- 

pacht   

Molly  Nigel   

Oyferfontein Coal  Mine... 

Orkney  Estate   

Blue  Rock  

Little  Kent   

Catherine  1st  and  2nd 

Blocks   

Pandora  North  

Pandora  „ 

United   

Fairview,  1  and  2 

Princess  „ 

North  Alpine   

Duiker   

Polka   

Southern  Cross  Low  Level 
Van  Diggelen  Claims  ... 


Approximate 
Number 
of  Claims. 


426 
107 
33 

Equal  to  140 
213 


7 

10 

24 
12 
12 
12 
24 
10 
15 
28 
11 
41 


What  Interest. 


Whole. 
Whole. 
Whole. 

13-16ths. 

Whole. 


75  per  cent. 
75  per  cent. 

75  per  cent. 

76  per  cent. 
75  per  cent. 
75  per  cent. 
75  per  cent. 
75  par  cent, 
75  per  cent. 
Whole. 
Whole. 
Whole 


Whole. 
43  per  cent.,  making  the 
whole. 


CHIMES  MINES,  LIMITED. 

This  Company  was  reconstructed  by  the  Barnato  Consolidated  Mines 
Limited,  and  upon  the  reconstruction  the  426  claims  known  as  Kleinfontenj 
Deep  were  included  in  the  property,  and  the  property  of  the  Company  thus  con- 
sists of  some  510  claims  on  the  Farm  Benoni,  practically  the  whole  of  the  Shares 
in  the  Chimes  Mines,  Limited,  belonging  to  this  Company. 

The  operations  of  the  Chimes  Mines,  Limited,  have  been  confined  to  boring 
for  the  purpose  of  locatiug  the  various  reefi.  The  resultof  the  boring  operations 
is  shown  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Hatch,  which  will  be  found  in  the  full  report  :— 

"  In  pursuance  of  your  instructions  I  visited,  last  week,  the  property  of  the 
Chimes  Mines,  Limited,  and  made  an  examination  of  the  core  obtained  in  the 
borehole  now  being  put  down  by  that  Company.  I  also  examined  the  neigh- 
bouring properties  (the  New  Kleinfontein,  the  Kleinfontein  Central,  and  Chimes 
West),  in  order  to  obtain  information  to  enable  me  to  prepare  a  plan  and  cross- 
sections  showing  the  course  of  the  Ohimes  aud  Main  Reef  series  on  their  dip.  I 
now  beg  to  submit  my  report  on  the  boring  operations,  and  a  vertical  section  of 
the  strata  passed  through  by  the  borehole  down  to  a  depth  of  3,000  feet.  The 
cross- sectious  and  plan  above  referred  to  are  not  yet  complete,  but  shall  tie 
submitted  to  you  as  soon  as  they  are  ready. 

"  The  borehole  was  in  quartzite  formation,  with  occasional  small  bands  of  shale 
down  to  a  depth  of  1,788  feet,  at  which  depth  it  passed  into  a  strong  shale  for- 
mation 712  feet  thick.  Two  dykes  or  sheets  of  igneous  rock  were  passed  through 
in  this  formation,  as  indicated  on  the  plan.  At  2  500  feet  the  borehole  pawed 
agam  into  quartzites,  continuing  to  a  depth  of  2  884  feet,  at  which  point  igneoos 
ruck  was  again  enouutered.  Toe  borehole  has  continued  in  igneous  rock  down 
to  its  present  depth,  namuly,  3,000  feet." 

RAND  CENTRAL  GOLD  MINES,  LIMITED. 
This  Company  was  floated  by  the  Barnato  Consolidated  Mines,  Limited,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  over  certain  249  Claims  formerly  belonging  to  the  Gauf 
Syndicate,  Limited,  and  situated  on  the  Farm  Leeuwport,  in  the  district  of 
Boksburg,  the  nominal  capital  being  £250,000  in  £1  Bhares,  125,000  of  which 
were  issued  fully  paid  in  purchase  of  the  property,  75,000  being  guaranteed  at 
par  by  this  Company  for  itself  and  another  for  Working  Capital,  and  the  balance 
forming  a  rwerve. 

Although  the  reefs  opened  up  by  the  work  undertaken  were  promising,  the 
Directors  deemed  further  expenditure  at  the  time,  and  under  the  circumstances, 
would  be  better  suspended,  and  work  was  accordingly  stopped. 

ORKNEY  ESTATE. 
This  property,  although  nominally  a  Company,  really  is  the  sole  property  of 
the  Barnato  Consolidated  Mines,  Limited,  this  Company  having  purchased  it  for 
15,000  of  its  shares. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  in  October,  1895,  made  by  Mr. 
G.  W.  fcjtarr,  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Company  : — 

'•  Situation.— The  property  is  situated  on  the  Farm  Witkop,  in  the  Potchef- 
stroom  District,  about  nine  miles  from  Klerksdorp. 

"  Extent. — The  property  has  an  area  of  some  1,600  acres,  being  a  part  of  on* 
half  of  the  Farm  Witkop ;  it  also  includes  a  niynpacht  of  230  morgen.  The 
Company  also  possesses  a  werf,  which  connects  the  mynpacht  with  the  river, 
thereby  giving  a  frontage  on  the  river  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  an 
unlimited  water  supply  from  the  Vaal  River. 

"  Transport.— Transport  of  machinery  and  direct  imports  can  be  made  from 
Vereeniging,  a  distance  of  about  60  miles.  Timber,  &c.,  con  be  bought  at 
Klerksdorp  and  transported  reasonably. 

"  Coal. — Good  coal  can  be  procured  at  Gwenfontein  Farm,  in  the  Orange  Free 
State,  about  six  miles  distance,  at  a  cost  of  about  23s.  per  ton. 

"  Mors. — Your  mine  is  situated  about  one  half-mile  from  the  Vaal  River,  on 
the  southern  part  of  the  mynpacht,  and  has  been  developed  by  a  series  of  shafts, 
incline  and  vertical,  and  several  levels  driven  from  the  incline  shafts,  I  made  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  workings,  and  found  that  they  were  very  irregular  In 
character,  owing  to  the  disturbed  nature  of  the  ground.  The  average  width  of 
reef  is  about  3  feet  of  milling  ore,  and  from  a  series  of  samples  taken  I  find  the 
average  fire  assay  to  be  5  dwt.  18  grs.  The  mine  has  been  worked  by  four  incline 
shafts,  and,  as  the  reef  makes  the  turn  of  a  horseshoe,  the  shafts  dip  towards 
each  other. 

"  The  reefs  being  of  low  grade  so  far  as  exposed,  no  work  has  been  undertaken 
on  the  property  at  present." 

LINDUM  GOLD  MINES,  LIMITED. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  Schedule  of  Properties  acquired  since  flotation  that 
a  thlrteen-sixteenths  interest  in  the  First  Netherlands  Mynpacht  at  Rletvlei  was 
acquired  for  11,600  of  the  Reserve  Shares  of  this  Company,  and  the  Lindnm 
Gold  Mines,  Limited,  was  formed  to  acquire  the  interest  held  by  the  Bamato 
Consolidated  Mines,  and  to  consolidate  it  with  others. 

The  nominal  capital  of  the  Company  is  £500,000,  of  which  400,000  shares 
were  issued  to  the  Vendors  and  promoters  in  consideration  of  the  transfer  of  the 
property,  and  for  the  guarantee  of  the  issue  of  the  remaining  100,000  shares  at 
par  for  Working  Capital.  The  shares  received  by  this  Company  in  consideration 
of  the  transfer  of  their  thirteenth-sixteenths  interest  in  the  Mynpacht  were- 
67,337. 

CONSOLIDATED  MAIN  REEF  MINES  AND  ESTATE,  LIMITED. 

The  following  interests,  specified  in  Schedules  A  anil  B,  have  been  disposed 
of,  and  now  form  part  of  the  Consolidated  Main  Reef  Mines  and  Estate, 
Limited : — 

Lowrey  Olaims. — An  extent  of  ground  forming  a  portion  of  this  block,  la 
area  approximately  16  claims,  in  which  this  Company  held  a  half  interest, 
leaving  an  area  in  extent  of  nearly  30  claims,  in  which  this  Oompany  holds  a  hall 
interest. 

The  De  Meillon  Block,  in  which  this  Oompany  held  one-third  interest. 
The  Haines  Block,  in  which  this  Oompany  held  one-third  Interest. 
The  A.  L.  Syndicate  Block,  in  which  this  Oompany  held  one-third  interest. 
The  Union  Syndicate  Block,  in  which  this  Company  held  one-third  interest. 
Conn's  Claims,  in  which  this  Company  held  one-half  interest,  together  with. 

the 

Main  Reef  Dip,  which  this  Oompany  acquired  (see  Schedule  B). 

The  consideration  which  this  Oompany  received  for  its  interests  in  the 
above  being  90,674  Shares  in  the  Consolidated  Main  Reef  Mines  and  Estate,' 
Limited.  V 

In  addition,  this  Oompany  received  15,231  Shares  out  of  the  100.000  sb6f^, 
set  aside  to  provide  Working  Capital,  and  which  were  subscribed  for  by  tils 
Oompany  jointly  with  Messrs.  S.  Neumann  and  Co.,  Abe  Bailey,  and  the  Goto- 
solidated  Goldfields  at  the  price  of  35j.  per  Shore. 

This  Oompany  undertook  to  subscribe  for  15.045  Shares  jointly  with  otheTfc  | 
at  the  price  of  35s.,  receiving  an  option  over  39,825  Shares  at  40«.  for  a  period  of  ; 
18  months.  ,  . , 

The  Registered  Capital  of  the  Oompany  Is  £800,000.  The  issued  Capital  to 
£711,500,  leaving  88,500  Shares  in  reserve. 
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The  position  and  prospects  of  the  Company  were  most  effectively  summarised 
in  the  speech  of  the  Chairman,  at  the  meeting  held  on  August  19,  and  are  full  of 
promise  for  the  future.  A  30-head  mill  and  cyanide  and  slimes  plant  will,  it 
is  expected,  be  ready  to  start  about  the  beginning  of  January  next. 

JUMPERS  DEEP,  LIMITED. 

The  property  known  as  the  Heriot  and  Jumpers  Deep  Level  and  the  Donian 
Claims,  mentioned  in  the  Schedule  of  Assets  of  this  Company  upon  flotation, 
were  incorporated  later  in  the  Jumpers  Deep,  Limited,  in  consideration  of  the 
issue  to  this  Company  of  28,613  shares  in  the  Jumpers  Deep,  with  the  right  to 
subscribe  for  14,307  further  Shares  at  par. 

The  reports  of  the  work  done  on  the  Jumpers  Deep  are  published  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Directors,  and  full  information  as  to  the  progress  of  the  work 
done  is  available. 

The  property  thus  incorporated  with  an  already  working  Company  has  by 
no  means  lost  value  by  being  included  in  a  big  working  scheme.  Our  interest 
is  not  decreased  in  value,  is  in  a  liquid  form,  and  the  Shareholders  in  this 
Company  are  able  to  look  forward  to  a  more  immediate  return  for  the  capital 
expended  upon  the  property  than  would  have  been  possible  had  the  claims  been 
worked  under  any  other  scheme  for  dealing  with  the  property.  Four  thousand 
shares  of  this  Company's  holding  in  the  Jumpers  Deep  have  recently  been  sold 
at  £5  each. 

THE  NORMANDY  EXPLORATION  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

This  Company  was  formed  to  exercise  the  option  held  over  a  largs  block, 
comprising  10  farms,  in  the  district  of  Waterberg,  being  in  extent  about 
66,000  acres.  The  former  owners  of  the  property  had  found  gold,  and  very  large 
reefs  exist  upon  the  property ;  but  the  small  amount  of  prospecting  work  which 
has  been  done  has  not  up  to  the  present  exposed  payable  reefs,  but  the  extent  of 
reef-bearing  country  is  very  large  indeed.  The  Company's  holding  is  about 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  Company,  being  64,890  shares  out  of  a  total  issued  capital 
of  £300,000.  The  conditions  which  have  existed  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Transvaal  during  the  past  18  months  or  two  years  prevented  any  useful  work 
being  done  on  the  properties. 

OYFERFONTEIN    COAL  MINE. 

The  Company  holds  the  coal-rights  over  a  portion  of  the  Farm  Oyferfontein, 
Greylingstad,  close  to  the  railway.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  lease  of 
the  working  rights  to  a  company  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  during  the  mining 
operations  conducted  by  that  company  a  considerable  amount  of  coal  was  ex- 
tracted from  the  mine,  on  which  royalty  was  received  by  this  Company.  With 
the  revival  of  mining  operations  in  the  Heidelberg  district  there  will  be  again 
an  increased  demand  for  coal,  and  the  Oyferfontein  interest  should  prove  a 
profitable  one  for  this  Company. 

VAN   DIGGELEN   BLOCK,  RIETFONTEIN. 

The  interest  which  the  Company  acquired  in  -these  claims  upon  flotation 
Was  57  per  cent.,  but  subsequently  the  outstanding  interests,  equal  to  43  per 
cent.,  have  been  acquired  for  the  Company  for  cash  payment,  this  Company  now 
owning  the  whole  block  of  claims. 


After  litigation  as  to  the  extent  of  the  property,  the  area  has  been  determined 
by  the  High  Court  as  132  claims.  An  action  against  the  original  Vendor  for 
recovery  of  the  area  of  27  claims  is  pending.  No  work  has  been  done  npon  this 
property. 

PROSPECTING  OPERATIONS. 
The  Company  has  since  its  formation  taken  np  a  number  of  claims  and 
properties  upon  option  for  the  purpose  of  prospecting  and  dealing  with  the  same 
should  they  turn  out  satisfactorily.  The  Directors  are  unable  to  report  that  the 
operations  so  far  undertaken  have  given  any  valuable  results,  and  in  view  of  the 
higb  prices  aiked  for  many  of  the  claims  it  was  deemed  advisable  rather  to  give 
them  up  than  to  persist  in  holding  claims  the  value  of  which  did  not  justify  at 
the  present  time  further  expenditure  upon  them. 

DELAGOA  BAY  LANDS  SYNDICATE,  LIMITED. 
This  Company  acquired  an  interest  in  certain  properties  in  and  about 
Lourenpo  Marques,  Delagoa  Bay,  in  the  Portuguese  territory,  and  jointly  with 
others  floated  the  Delagoa  Bay  Lands  Syndicate,  Limited,  with  a  nominal  capital 
of  £60,000,  of  which  50,000  shares  were  issued  to  the  vendors  in  satisfaction  of 
the  purchase  price,  the  shares  accruing  to  this  Company  being  6,250.  None  of 
these  shares  have  been  disposed  of,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  accounts. 

RAND  EXPLORING  SYNDICATE,  LIMITED.— FERREIRA  DEEP  LEVEL. 

The  interest  which  the  Company  acquired  upon  its  flotation  in  the  property 
now  vested  in  this  Syndicate  amounted  to  five-twelfths,  subject  to  certain 
deductions  in  consequence  of  contracts  which  had  been  entered  into,  and  the 
exact  interest  now  held  is  equivalent  to  something  like  53  claims,  the  whole 
block  being  142  claims. 

Development  operations  have  now  been  commenced  upon  this  property,  after 
an  unavoidable  delay  owing  to  litigation  in  reference  to  the  title  to  the  property. 
As  is  well  known,  the  title  of  the  Rand  Exploring  Syndicate  has  been  successfully 
defended  in  every  case,  only  one  case,  referring  to  a  very  small  area  (some  four 
claims  in  extent),  remaining  to  be  disposed  of. 

The  operations  upon  the  property  commenced  are  the  sinking  of  two  main 
shafts  and  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings  and  plant  in  connection  there- 
with. 

The  value  of  the  Company's  holding  in  this  property  is  a  very  considerable 
one  indeed,  as  a  careful  examination  of  the  reports  of  the  Ferreira  (the  principal 
outcrop  Company  in  the  neighbourhood)  will  clearly  show. 

PLAN. 

With  this  report  is  Issued  a  plan  showing  the  situation  and  extent  of  the 
various  properties  owned  by  the  Company,  or  in  which  it  is  interested. 

Your  Directors  have  to  record  with  the  deepest  regret  the  lamentable  and 
unexpected  death  of  the  late  Mr.  B.  I.  Barnato,  one  of  the  founders  and  a  per- 
manent Director  of  the  Company. 

H.  M.  NOBLE,  Director, 
For  Johannesburg  Consolidated  Investment 
Company,  Limited,  Secretaries. 

Johannesburg :  September  28, 1897. 


BALANCE    SHEET,    AUGUST    31,  1897. 


CAPITAL  AND  LIABILITIES. 

To  Capital  Account — 

1,250,000  Shares  of  £1  each    £1,250,000  0  0 

147  500  Shares  of  £1  each  in  reserve  ...        147,500  0  0 

   £1,102,500  0 

1,102,500 
„  Share  Premium  Account — 

Profit  on  7,500  Reserve  Shares  sold    „  ,  .„ 

„  Sundry  Creditors- 
Subsidiary  Companies  for  Working  Capital,  Advances,  &c.     135,281  17 
„  De  Nationale  Bank,  Limited    ...     173£60  19 


11,251  0  0 


£1,422^93  16  3 


PROPERTY  AND  ASSETS. 
By  Claims  and  Water  Rights— 

1,564  Mining  Claims  and  three  Water  Rights   

„  Orkney  Estate— 

Portion  of  Farm  Witkop,  District  of  Potchefstroom,  in 
extent  1,600  acres,  including  Mynpacht  460  acres  ... 
„  Shares— 

325,000  Chimes  Mines,  Limited,  Shares  of  £1  each 
115,957  Consolidated  Main  Reef  Mines  and  EstateA 

Limited,  Shares  of  £1  each 
6,250  Delagoa  Bay  Lands  Syndicate,  Limited,  Shares 

orVsi  each 

38320  Jumpers  Deep,  Limited,  Shares  of  £1  each 
6^267  Leeuwpoort  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited,}- 
Shares  of  £1  each 
67,337  Ltndum  (Sold  Mines,  Limited,  Shares  of  £1  each 
64,890  Normandy    Exploration   Company,  Limited, 

Shares  of  £1  each 
125,000  Rand  Central  Gold  Mines,  Limited,  Bhares  of  £1/ 
each 

„  Offioe  Furniture,  dsc.   ,   

„  Sundry  Debtors   ,   ,   

„  Petty  Cash    „  

„  Profit  and  Loss  Account  Balance   


£930,100  8  9 


16,785  1  0 


444^52  0  fj 


118  0 

1,932  13 
5  17 
29,799  15 


£1,422,993  16  3 


S.  B.  JOEL,  Chairman. 

THE  JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  Secretaries, 
Johannesburg,  September  27, 1897.  Per  H'  Ml  N0BLB- 

We  hereby  certify  we  have  examined  the  books  and  vouchers  of  the  Barnato  Consolidated  Mines,  Limited,  and  that  the  above  Balance  Sheet  is  a  true  and 
correct  statement  of  the  position  of  the  Company  at  August  31, 1897.  We  have  also  verified  the  securities. 

„    ,     t    „  ..„,  JOHN  MOON,  F.S.AA.,  Eng.,  )    .  ... 

Johannesburg,  September  27, 1897.  j_  p_  O'REILLY,  /  •Actors. 


PROFIT   AND    LOSS    ACCOUNT    FOR   PERIOD    FROM  JULY  26, 

1895,    TO    AUGUST   31,  1897. 


Da. 

To  Directors'  Fees   „.      ...  £3,222  12  0 

„  General  Expenses    675  11  6 

„  Stationery,  Printing,  and  Advertising    2,025  18  11 

„  Legal  Expenses    436  19  6 

„  Preliminary  Expenses    220  11  8 

„  London  and  Paris  Office  Expenses  1,166  12  10 

„  Management,  Consulting   Engineer,  and  Sur- 

Teyors'  Charges    8,637  19  2 

„  Interest   9,530  8  5 

  £25,916  14  0 

ii  Cost  of  Options  and  Prospecting  Operations     ...  14,193  17  9 


£40,110  11  9 


By  Profit  on  Shares  Sold  £10,310  16  8 

„  Balance   29,799  15  9 


£40,110  11  9 


Examined  and  found  correct, 

S.  B.  JOEL,  Chairman.  JNO.  MOON,       )  . 

JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  Secretaries,  J.  P.  O'REILLY,  f  AmUtota 

Per  H.  M.  NOBLE. 

Johannesburg,  September  27, 1897. 
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ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.'S  LIST. 


THE  LAUGHTER  OF  PETERKIN.    Tales  of  the  Celtic  Wonder 

World.    By  Fiona  Macleod.    Illustrated  by  Sunderland  Rollinson.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  Of  all  the  story-books  to  delight  and  instruct  young  readers  there  is  none  to  surpass  '  The  Laughter  of  Peterkin.'" 
"  Miss  Madeod's  latest  and  most  excellent  piece  of  work." — Spectator.  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

THE  KING'S  STORY-BOOK.     Historical  Stories  Collected  in  Illus- 

tration  of  the  Reigns  of  the  English  Monarchs.    Illustrated  by  Harrison  Miller.    Over  500  pp.  crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  One  of  those  delightful  volumes  which  furnish  us  with  bird's-eye  views  of  English  History.    Stirring  tales  of  famous  battles 
and  fights  for  freedom." — The  Morning  Leader. 

LONDON  RIVERSIDE  CHURCHES.     By  A.  E.  Daniell.  Pro- 

fusely  Illustrated  by  Alen  Ansted.    Imp.  i6mo.  6s. 

A  HOUSEFUL  OF  REBELS.     A  Fairy  Tale.     By  Walter  C. 

Rhoades.    Illustrated  by  Patten  Wilson.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  4s.  6d. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  OF  THE  LAFAYETTES. 

By  Edith  Sichell.    Demy  8vo.  15*.  net. 
"  Miss  Sichell's  Introduction  is  one  of  the  best  and  truest  pieces  of 
writftig  we  have  met  for  a  long  while." — Spectator. 

"  She  has  treated  a  mass  of  material  with  rare  judgment." 

Pail  Mall  Gazette. 

CONSTABLE'S  EDITION  OF 

BOSWfiLL'S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON.  Edited 

by  Augustine  Birrell.  Six  vols.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  paper  label, 
or  gilt  extra,  2s.  net  per  volume.  Also  half-morocco,  3*.  net  per 
volume.    Sold  in  sets  only. 

THE  WAVERLEY   NOVELS.  Constable's 

Reprint  of  the  Author's  FavoiirUe  Edition.  With  all  the  Original 
Plates  and  Vignettes  (Re-engraved).  In  forty-eight  volumes, 
fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  paper  label,  12s.  net  the  set  ;  cloth  gilt, 
gilt  top,  £4  its.  net  the  set ;  and  half  leather  gilt,  £t  net  the  set. 
On  light  but  opaque  paper. 


THE  PUPILS  OF  PETER  THE  GREAT.  By 

R.  Nisbet  Bain.  With  Portraits.  Demy  8vo.  cloth  .gilt, 
15.?.  net. 

THE  PASTON  LETTERS,  1492-1509. 

Edited  by  James  Gairdner,  of  the  Public  Record  Office.  3  toIs. 
fcap.  8vo.  with  3  Photogravure  Frontispieces,  cloth,  gilt  extra,  or 
paper  label,  uncut,  16*.  net.  Also  in  special  bindings — apply  at 
the  booksellers. 

"  The  reprint  is  in  three  small  and  compact  volumes,  and  should 
be  welcome  to  students  of  history  as  giving  an  important  work  in  a 
convenient  form." — Scotsman. 

"One  of  the  monuments  of  English  Hi>torical  scholarship  that 
needs  no  commendation." — Manchester  Guardian. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  LOCAL  GOVERN- 

MENT.  By  Geokge  Laurence  Gomme,  F.S.A.,  Statistical 
Officer  of  the  London  County  Council.    Demy  8vo.  284  pp.  I2J. 


OUR  TROUBLES  IN  POONA  AND  THE  DECCAN.    By  Arthur 

Trayers  Crawford,  C.M.G.,  late  Commissioner  of  Poona.    Fully  Illustrated.    Demy  8vo.  14s. 

THE  POPULAR  RELIGION  and  FOLK-LORE  of  NORTHERN  INDIA. 

By  William  Crooke.    With  numerous  Full-page  Plates,  two  vols,  demy  8vo.  21s.  net. 

"  The  book  is  in  every  respect  an  admirable  one,  full  of  insight  and  knowledge  at  first  hand." — Times. 

THE  PREACHING  OF  ISLAM.    By  T.  W.  Arnold,  B.A.  With 

2  Maps.    Demy  8vo.  12s. 

"There  has  been  no  English  book  on  Mahometanism  printed  since  the  well-known  Dictionary,  that  is  so  informing  and 
suggestive  as  this  of  Mr.  Arnold's."— Manchester  Guardian. 


POPULAR   SIX-SHILLING  BOOKS. 

THE  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSTALLS. 

STORIES.      By   Frances  Forbes- 


CONSTABLE'S  NEW  POPULAR 

OF  THE 

WORKS  OF  GEORGE  MEREDITH 


6s.  EDITION 


NOW  PUBLISHED. 

RICHARD  FEVEREL. 
RflODA  FLEMING. 
SANDRA  BELLONI. 
VITTORIA. 

Others  to  follow  at  short  intervals. 


ODD 

Roubrtson.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  Reveal  a  power  of  insight  and  of  observation  on  which  Miss 
Forbes- Robertson  is  to  be  congratulated." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

DRACULA.    By  Bram  Stoker.    Crn.  8vo.  6s, 

"The  reader  hurries  on  breathless  from  the  first  page  to  the  last, 
afraid  to  miss  a  single  word." — Daily  Telegraph. 

THIRD  EDITION  NOW  READY  OF 

SISTER  JANE.    By  "  Uncle  Remus."  6s. 

"  Of  all  Mr.  Harris's  recent  stories  'Sister  Jane'  is  the  best." 

Academy, 

"  A  charming  book.    A  most  engaging  book." — Daily  Chronicle. 


THE  SELECTED  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  MEREDITH.    Crown  8vo. 


6s.  net. 


"These  selected  poems  are  a  literary  treasure." — Scotsman. 

2  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  WESTMINSTER. 
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COLONIAL  SUPPLEMENTS. 


S^o.  i.— BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 


No.  2199,  Vol.  84. 

18  December,  1897. 

Gratis. 

The  Bank  of 
British  North  America. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1836. 
INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER  IN  1840. 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL  -  £1,000,000  Sterling. 
RESERVE  FUND    -  £275,000 


>» 


1foeat>  ©ffice:— 
3  CLEMENT'S  LANE,  LOMBARD  ST.,  LONDON. 


JOHN  H.  BRODIE,  Esq. 
J.  J.  CATER,  Esq. 
GASPARD  FARRER,  Esq. 
HENRY  R.  FARRER,  Esq 
RICHARD  H.  GLYN,  Esq. 


Court  of  Directors:— 

EDWARD  A.  HOARE,  Esq. 
HENRY  J.  B.  KENDALL,  Esq. 
J.  J.  KINGSFORD,  Esq. 
FREDERIC  LUBBOCK,  Esq. 
GEORGE  D.  WHATMAN,  Esq. 


aBanhers  :— 

THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 
Messrs.  GLYN,  MILLS,  CURRIE,  &  CO. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  in  AMERICA 

General  Manager. — H.  STIKEMAN,  Esq.,  MONTREAL. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 


MONTREAL.. 
QUEBEC. 


OTTAWA  "\ 

TORONTO  , 

KINGSTON  .. 
HAMILTON.. 
BRANTFORD 
LONDON   


'  Ontario. 


HALIFAX  Nova  Scotia. 


ST.  JOHN  \ 

FREDERICTON  /  New  Brunswick. 

VICTORIA  

VANCOUVER  ., 

ROSSLAND   

TRAIL  

SANDON   

KASLO   

SLOCAN  CITY. 

WINNIPEG   l 

BRANDON   /  Manitoba. 


•Brit.  Columbia. 


NEW  YORK— Agency,  52  Wall  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO— Agency,  120  Sansome  Street. 

CHICAGO— Agents,  The  Merchants'  Loan  and  Trust  Co. 


The  BANK  GRANTS  CREDITS  on  its  Branches 
and  Agents,  payable  on  presentation,  free  of  charge. 

Also  purchases  or  forwards  for  Collection  BILLS  ON 
AMERICA  and  COUPONS  FOR  DIVIDENDS  ON 
AMERICAN  STOCKS,  and  undertakes  the  Purchase 
and  Sale  of  Stock,  and  other  Money  Business  in  the 
BRITISH  PROVINCES  and  the  UNITED  STATES. 

A.  G.  WALLIS,  Secretary. 

3  Clement's  Lane, 

Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA  AND 
NEW  FIND  G0LDFIELDS 
CORPORATION,  LTD. 


CAPITAL       -      -      -  £500,000 
In  500,000  Shares  of  £l  Each. 


Directors  in  London. 


Arthur  Fell,  Esq.,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C, 
Director  London  and  British  Columbia  Goldfields,  Ltd. 

Lord  Charles  R.  Pratt,  'Belcoo,'  Dry  Hill  Park,  Tonbridge. 

T.  A.  Yarrow,  Esq.,  Chislehurst,  Kent,  Director  Kootenay 
Valleys  Company,  Ltd. 

Advisory  Board  in  British  Columbia. 

Hon.  J.  H.  Turner,  Premier  and  Minister  of  Finance  of 
British  Columbia. 

R.  P.  Rithet,  Esq.,  M.P.P.,  President  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Navigation  Company,  Ltd. 

Hon.  E.  G.  Prior,  M.P.  (Canada),  Late  Comptroller  of  the  In- 
land Revenue  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Thos.  B.  Hall,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Hall,  Ross  &  Co.,  Merchants, 
Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

Bankers. 

The  National  Bank  of  Scotland,  Ltd.,  37  Nicholas  Lane, 

London,  E.C.  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Branches. 
Bank  of  Montreal,  in  British  Columbia. 

Solicitors. 

Messrs  Renshaw,  Kekewich,  &  Smith,  2  Suffolk  Lane,  Lon- 
don, E.C. 

Secretary  and  Offices. 

J.  A.  Turner,  Esq.,  46  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London.  E.C. 

Local  Secretary. 

G.  A.  Kirk,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Turner,  Beeton  &  Co.,  Victoria, 
British  Columbia. 


THIS  Corporation  has  been  formed  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  an  Exploration,  Finance  and  Agency 
Corporation  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  or  else- 
where in  Canada,  and  devotes  its  attention  largely  to  the 
Islands  and  Coast  of  British  Columbia. 

This  Corporation  is  working  in  harmony  with  the 
London  and  British  Columbia  Goldfields,  Limited,  and 
the  Yukon  Goldfields,  Limited. 

The  Corporation  is  now  prepared  to  undertake  business 
of  all  kinds  connected  with  British  Columbia  Mines  and 
the  introduction  of  their  shares  on  the  London  Stock 
Exchange,  to  have  Properties  examined  and  reported  on 
by  its  Engineer,  now  in  British  Columbia,  and,  if  the  same 
are  approved  of,  to  provide  capital  for  development,  &c. 

All  European  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Secretary,  J.  A.  Turner,  Esq.,  46  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  E.C. 

Prospectors  and  Mine-Owners  should  apply  to  the  Local 
Secretary,  G.  A.  Kirk,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Turner,  Beeton  cV  Co., 
Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
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KLOMKE  AND  COLUMBIAN  GOLDFIELDS, 

LIMITED. 
CAPITAL    £100,000, 

DIVIDED  INTO 

95,000  ORDINARY  SHARES  of  £1  each.     |     5,000  DEFERRED  SHARES  of  £1  each. 

AN  INTERIM  DIVIDEND  OF  20  PER  CENT. 
IN  CASH  DECLARED. 


THE  first  ordinary  (statutory)  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders in  the  Klondyke  and  Columbian  Goldfields, 
Limited,  was  held  on  the  1 7  November,  at  the  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel,  Victoria  Street,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Chairman. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Charles  Flack)  having  read  the  notice  convening 
the  meeting, 

The  Chairman  said  :  Gentlemen,  the  statutory  meeting  which  we  are 
holding  to-day,  although  purely  formal,  has  one  very  great  advantage, 
inasmuch  as  it  serves  to  introduce  the  shareholders  to  the  Directors. 
We  have  a  very  large  list  of  shareholders — in  fact,  upwards  of  six 
hundred — and  I  am  sorry  that  there  are  not  more  present  to  meet  us 
to-day.  I  lay  stress  on  this,  because  to-morrow  in  the  papers  will 
appear  a  full  report  of  the  meeting,  and  I  want  you  to  remember  how 
essential  it  is  to  your  interest  as  shareholders  that  the  fullest  publication 
should  be  given  to  what  I  am  about  to  say.  This  Company  has  not 
yet  been  in  existence  four  months,  yet  we  think  we  can  claim  to  have 
made  as  much  progress,  if  we  have  not  accomplished  more,  in  this 
short  time  than  most  other  Klondyke  and  British  Columbian  com- 
panies. Some  of  our  critics  may  ask  why.  Well,  we  know  of  no 
company  now  in  existence  and  operating  in  the  same  field  as  our  own 
which  has  such  an  influential  advisory  Board  as  we  have.  The  oppor- 
tunities and  profitable  means  of  investment  for  your  Company  which 
are  not  taken  advantage  of  by  this  advisory  Board — a  Board,  I 
may  say,  which  includes  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Turner,  Prime  Minister  of 
British  Columbia;  the  Hon.  C.  E.  Pooley,  Q.C.,  President  of  the 
Council  ;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Boscowitz,  who,  you  may  or  may  not  be 
aware,  is  a  very  influential  trader  in  Victoria,  and  is  known  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Province — may  be  taken  as  not  worth  troubling  about. 
Much  of  our  present  success  is  due  to  them,  and  much  of  our  future 
success  will  undoubtedly  be  owing  to  their  valuable  co-operation.  It  is 
very  natural  that  the  less  fortunately  placed  British  Columbian  com- 
panies should  be  jealous  of  us,  the  more  especially  as  we  are  almost  the 
youngest  in  the  field  ;  and  perhaps  to  this  fact  is  due  the  criticism 
which  sometimes  appears  in  the  smaller  fry  of  the  Press  concerning  us 
and  our  offspring.  This  has  especially  been  the  case  in  one  of  the 
latest  issues  in  which  we  are  very  much  financially  interested,  and  which 
has  the  advantage  of  the  same  influential  advisory  Board  as  our  own 
Company.  I  allude  to  the  Dawson  City  (Klondyke)  and  Dominion 
Trading  Corporation.  Many  of  you,  I  am  glad  to  say,  are  shareholders 
in  that  corporation,  and  I  may  tell  you  that  the  Board  on  the  other 
side  attach  great  importance  to  this  trading  company,  with  which  our 
Company  will  act  in  cordial  co-operation,  with  mutual  benefit  and 
profit  to  each. 

To  return  more  particularly  to  our  operations  during  the  last  three 
months,  you  will  remember  that  we  bought  and  floated  an  important 
mining  property  called  the  New  Golden  Twins.  On  this  property,  I 
am  informed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Company,  energetic  work  has 
been  and  is  'going  on,  under  the  able  direction  of  their  Managing 
Director  on  the  other  side,  Mr.  Harold  Wyley,  who  is,  I  believe,  one 
of  the  best-known  and  most  successful  mining  engineers  in  Canada. 
That  the  New  Golden  Twins  will  prove  a  veritable  gold  mine  for  its 
shareholders  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  :  and  in  this  connexion  you 
will  perhaps  remember  that  outside  of  the  reports  published  with  the 
prospectus,  independent  testimony  was  given  to  the  value  of  the 
property  in  several  papers,  which  specially  referred  to  the  Golden 
Twins.  Two  days  after  the  list  closed  an  interview  appeared  in  one  of 
the  papers  with  General  Webb,  an  American,  who  was  staying  here  in 
one  of  the  big  hotels — the  Hotel  Cecil — and  he  says  in  his  interview  : 
"  Rich  discoveries  of  gold  have  been  made  about  thirty  miles  from  a 
station  called  Bonheur,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  in  the  Rainy 
River  district,  and  people  talked  with  bated  breath  of  the  richness 
of  the  Falger  Dyke,  Golden  Fissure,  Golden,  Twins,  Hawk  Bay,  and 


other  rich  finds,  whence  gold  had  been  taken  yielding  from  $5  to  $100 
to  the  ton."  The  General  goes  on  to  say  that  as  the  rush  continues  the 
Ontario  Eldorado  may  prove  a  dangerous  rival  to  Klondyke.  That  is 
absolutely  independent  criticism,  and  I  think  it  is  worth  while  to  take 
notice  of  it,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  issued  this  Company.  On  the 
promotion  of  this  Company  we  made  a  very  handsome  net  profit — 
sufficient  to  pay  you  20  per  cent,  dividends  for  some  time  to  come. 
Another  successful  and  very  important  operation  carried  out  under  the 
guidance  of  your  advisory  Board  is  the  acquirement  of  a  large  river 
frontage  for  wharfage  and  warehousing  at  Fort  Wrangel.  This  you 
may,  or  may  not,  know,  is  the  starting-point  of  the  Stickeen  route  for 
Klondyke— a  route  which  avoids  all  passes  and  rapids,  and  is  sure  to  be 
the  recognised  route,  it  being  such  an  easy  one.  The  rush  that  wil' 
take  place  there  in  the  coming  spring  will  result  in  this  Company 
reaping  a  rich  harvest  from  the  rent  and  dues  we  shall  exact  for 
wharfage  and  warehousing.  There  is  no  speculation  about  an  invest- 
ment of  this  kind.  It  does  not  run  away,  and  it  insures  a  certain  and 
a  speedy  return.  We  have  also  just  agreed  to  acquire,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Dawson  City  Corporation,  a  half  interest  in  a  wonderfully  rich 
gold  placer  property  at  Cariboo,  British  Columbia.  This  half  interest 
we  have  acquired  on  exceptionally  advantageous  terms,  and  this  is  a 
deal  from  which,  we  believe,  the  speculative  element  has  now  passed. 
The  returns  are  expected  to  be  so  rich  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  we 
shall  ever  ask  anybody  but  our  own  shareholders  to  participate  in  them. 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  anything  more  about 
the  past.  I  have  already  dealt  with  the  three  transactions  in  which  we 
were  interested.  I  have  only  one  more  duty  to  perform  in  that  con- 
nexion, and  that  is  to  declare  a  dividend  in  cash  of  2s.  per  share,  on 
which,  as  you  know,  10s.  has  been  called  up.  This  is  equal  to  20  per 
cent.  We  could  pay  a  very  much  higher  dividend  if  we  chose,  but  we 
have  deemed  it  more  prudent  to  start  with  a  moderate  declaration. 
There  will  be  time  enough  to  declare  a  bigger  dividend  at  the  end  of 
the  financial  year.  The  dividend  warrants  are  now  being  printed,  and 
will  be  distributed  to  you  in  a  few  days. 

The  Future  of  the  Company. 

As  to  the  future,  we  have  numberless  proposals  before  us,  and  are 
now  only  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Boscowitz,  our  managing  Director 
in  British  Columbia,  who  will  go  through  them  with  us.  He  has  a 
very  intimate  knowledge  of  many  mining  and  other  valuable  properties 
there,  and  I  think  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  shareholders  that  we 
should  take  the  fullest  advice  we  can  from  him  on  these  matters  before 
deciding  definitely.  I  have  just  one  or  two  other  remarks  to  make  before 
sitting  down.  I  have  to  tell  you  that  the  Company  has  instructed  its 
brokers  to  apply  to  the  Stock  Exchange  Committee  for  a  special 
settlement  and  quotation  of  the  Company's  shares,  and  they  inform  us 
that  they  believe  both  will  be  granted.  I  may  further  tell  you  that  our 
Company — the  Klondyke  and  Columbian  Gold  Fields,  Limited — is  one 
of  the  very  few  Columbian  properties  quoted  daily  in  the  London  and 
provincial  papers,  as  well  as  in  the  financial  papers.  Most  of  the  com- 
panies are  quoted  in  the  financial  papers,  but  very  few  are  quoted  in 
papers  like  the  Daily  Telegraph,  the  Daily  Chronicle,  the  Daily  News, 
the  Scotsman,  the  Glasgcnv  Herald,  &c.  And  I  would  like  to  say 
further  that  this  premium  quotation  which  appears  in  these  papers  is 
not  simply  a  nominal  one,  several  thcussnds  of  shares  have  already 
been  dealt  in  since  the  issue  of  the  Company.  That  is  all  I  need  tell 
you,  except  to  assure  you  that  your  Directors  will  always  endeavour 
to  continue  to  pay  you  such  dividends  as  we  have  announced  to-day. 

The  Chairman  then  invited  questions,  but  none  were  asked. 

Mr.  Taylor  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding, 
and  to  the  Directors  generally  for  having  so  far  studied  the  interests  of 
the  shareholders  as  to  be  able  in  so  short  a  time  to  declare  what  he 
thought  all  would  agree  was  a  handsome  dividend. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  Chairman  having 
briefly  acknowledged  the  compliment,  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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NOTES. 

C  IR  CHARLES  TUPPER,  K.C.M.G.,  had  hoped  to 
^  write  an  article  on  British  Columbia  for  this  Supple- 
ment, but  owing  to  pressure  of  business  found  himself  un- 
able to  do  so.  He  will  send  us  a  paper,  however,  im- 
mediately after  his  return  to  Ottawa.  Needless  to  say 
there  is  no  greater  authority  on  all  Canadian  matters 
than  Sir  Charles  Tupper ;  he  has  been  Premier  of 
Canada,  and  has  lately  visited  every  part  of  British 
Columbia.  By  the  way,  we  believe  that  his  son,  who 
is  now  head  of  one  of  the  largest  law  offices  in  Victoria, 
was  made  K.CM.G.  for  his  services  in  the  BehringSea 
dispute. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  the  increasing  inter- 
est of  British  investors  in  British  Columbian  mining 
enterprises  has  been  so  marked  that  it  is  now  certain 
that  unless  some  of  the  mining  camps  thought  to  be 
af  great  promise  prove  of  no  permanent  value,  or  un- 
scrupulous promoters  succeed  in  entrapping  the  public 
nto  worthless  speculations,  and  thus  discredit  the 
nining  industry  of  the  province,  British  Columbia  seems 
iestined  to  receive  much  attention  in  the  near  future 
:rom  European  capital. 

Concerning  the  Klondyke  gold  fields,  although  the 
rmenomenal  richness  of  these  alluvial  deposits  has  been 
imply  proved,  it  is  very  uncertain  whether  the  share- 
lolders  in  the  many  companies  that  have  been  recently 
'ormed  to  exploit  these  new  diggings  will  ever  receive 
1  substantial  return  on  their  investments.  There  can 
3e  no  doubt,  however,  that  for  permanent  profits, 
:ombined  with  the  minimum  of  risk  which  can  be 
illowed  for  mining  ventures,  the  gold,  silver,  copper, 
nid  lead  deposits  of  southern  British  Columbia  offer 
ar  better  opportunities  for  the  investment  of  capital 
:han  the  northern  El  Dorado. 

Commencing  with  the  Cariboo  district,  there  are 
ilready  several  well -equipped  hydraulic  companies 
mgaged  in  washing  the  gravels  of  the  Horsefly, 
Quesnelle,  and  other  rivers  by  means  of  "giants"  or 
iydraulic  monitors.  The  preparation  necessary  for 
;uch  undertakings  to  be  carried  on  on  a  large  scale 
nvolves  considerable  expense  and  much  time,  flumes 
>r  pipes  having  to  be  laid  for  many  miles  in  order  to 
)btain  sufficient  head  of  water ;  and  the  upper  gravels 
lave  to  be  disposed  of.  From  Antler  and  Lightning 
:reeks,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barkerville,  upwards 
)f  12,000,000  dollars  in  gold  dust  were  obtained  between 
860  and  1868,  and  in  no  case  were  the  deepest  gravels 
listurbed,  owing  to  the  miners  being  unable  to  cope 
vith  the  inflow  of  water.  The  hydraulic  companies 
low  operating  have  obtained  good  "  wash-ups  "  during 
he  past  two  seasons,  and  there  is  little  reason  to 
loubt  that  the  supply  of  gold  from  this  district  will 
naterially  increase  in  the  next  few  years.  The  Golden 
R.iver  Quesnelle  Company  is  engaged  in  an  attempt  to 
lam  one  fork  of  the  Quesnelle  River  with  the  hope  of 
)btaining  a  large  harvest  of  gold  from  the  uncovered 
)ed.  We  believe  that  the  engineering  works  are  being 
veil  carried  out,  but  this  venture  is,  of  course,  highly 
ipeculative,  nothing  being  known  concerning  the  rich- 
less  of  the  gravel,  except  the  statements  of  a  diver, 
vhich  have  been  called  in  question  by  residents  in  the 
listrict. 

North  of  the  Cariboo  district,  good  "  pay  gravel  "  is 
bund  in  most  of  the  creeks  and  rivers,  and  several 
jarties  of  prospectors  spend  the  summer  and  autumn 
n  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Peace  River.  To  the 
;outh-west  of  Cariboo  are  Bridge  River  and  Cayeuse 
"reek,  in  the  Lilkoot  district,  some  quartz  reefs  have 
>een  discovered,  which  are  said  to  contain  rich,  fine- 
nilling  gold. 

These  deposits  have  not  been  sufficiently  tested  to 
)rove  their  value,  and  after  the  unsatisfactory  results 
)btained  from  the  Golden  Cache,  investors  will  be  well 
idvised  to  give  this  district  a  wide  berth  for  the  present. 
Dn  the  Bonaparte  River,  near  Ashcroft,  some  250  miles 


south  of  Baskerville,  the  "Raven  Mines"  are  being 
worked  by  the  British  Columbia  Development  Com- 
pany, with,  we  believe,  good  results.  Gold  is  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thompson,  but  has  not  been  exten- 
sively worked  up  to  the  present.  At  Kamloop,  some 
forty  miles  east  of  Ashcroft,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  in  addition  to  coal  and  iron,  some  gold-copper 
deposits  have  been  found  which  are  developing  satis- 
factorily, but  this  camp  is  so  much  in  its  infancy  that 
nothing  can  be  definitely  stated.  Again,  to  the  east  of 
Kamloop,  on  the  line  of  the  railway,  we  find  the  mines 
of  the  Middlewash.  At  Albert  Canon  the  Waverley 
seems  to  promise  great  things  ;  this  property  was  sold 
to  a  subsidiary  company  by  the  "  Goldfields  of  British 
Columbia,  Limited,"  which  put  forward  a  town-site  on 
Thurloe  Island  as  one  of  its  most  valuable  assets.  A 
town-site  on  the  Hebrides  would  have  had  quite  as 
much  potential  value.  The  subsidiary  company  may 
have  a  future  before  it,  but  we  doubt  if  the  parent 
venture  will  make  much  profit  out  of  its  other  pro- 
perties. In  East  and  West  Kootenay  there  are  many 
mining  camps,  but  development  has  been  much  re- 
tarded in  the  eastern  division  owing  to  the  want  of 
transportation  and  smelter  facilities.  The  North  Star, 
owned  by  an  American  company,  seems  to  be  the  largest 
proved  property  at  present.  At  Nelson,  in  addition  to 
the  Silver  King,  owned  by  the  Hall  Mines  Company,  a 
silver-copper  property  which  was  the  first  in  the  pro- 
vince to  be  developed  by  British  capital,  there  are  some 
good  quartz  ledges.  The  Hall  Mines  Company  was 
formed  in  1893,  and  this  year  it  paid  its  first  dividend 
on  the  ordinary  shares,  amounting  to  20  per  cent. 
There  have  been  troubles  with  the  management  and 
many  mistakes  in  the  smelting  department,  and  possibly 
much  unnecessary  expenditure  ;  but  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  this  mine  has  turned  the  corner,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  low  price  of  silver,  the  copper  values 
should  enable  it  to  pay  good  dividends  for  many  years 
to  come.  The  smelting  plant  erected  by  the  company 
will  do  much  to  help  the  development  of  the  district. 

The  Rossland  camp  in  the  Trail  Creek  district  is  the 
best  known  to  our  readers  on  account  of  the  great  Le 
Roi  Mine.  The  mineral  deposits  in  this  camp  take 
the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  and  several  engineers,  well 
known  in  South  Africa  and  Australia,  have  stated 
that  the  output  for  this  camp  alone  will  in  a  few  years 
have  a  marked  effect  on  the  world's  output  of  gold. 
There  are  so  many  promising  mines  near  Rossland  that 
it  would  be  invidious  to  draw  attention  to  one  or  two. 
A  few  are  owned  by  English  companies,  such  as  the 
Velvet  by  the  "  New  Goldfields  of  British  Columbia," 
Sir  Charles  Tupper's  Company,  and  which  is  only  in  the 
preliminary  stages  of  development ;  the  Victory  and 
Triumph,  owned  by  the  Kootenay  Goldfields  Syndicate, 
is  also  in  its  infancy. 

In  the  Slocan,  the  silver  -  lead  district,  with  the 
exception  of  the  unfortunate  "  Galena,"  no  mines 
are  being  worked  by  English  companies.  This  is 
simply  owing  to  the  disfavour  with  which  silver  is 
regarded  in  this  country,  for  the  Slocan  mines  have 
payed  more  profits  to  their  owners  than  any  other 
camp  in  the  province  and  this  with  a  much  smaller 
initial  outlay.  Ymir,  which  is  quite  a  new  camp,  seems,, 
likely  to  become  well  known,  the  "Dundee,"  which  is 
owned  by  a  local  company,  having  been  energetically 
developed  and  showing  a  likelihood  of  turning  into  a 
mine. 

Fairview  contains  ledges  of  free  milling  ore  which 
are  of  rather  rare  occurrence  in  the  province.  Reports 
from  this  camp  are  distinctly  encouraging,  and  an 
English  company  was  recently  formed  to  acquire  a 
group  of  properties  in  this  district.  Hitherto  no 
English  capital  has  been  invested  in  the  erection  of 
public  smelters  or  refineries.  There  is  a  most  pro- 
fitable field  open  for  enterprise  in  this  direction. 
Some  extensive  quartz  ledges  have  been  uncovered  at 
Vernon,  some  of  which  seem  likely  to  prove  of  value. 
Practically  no  outside  capital  has  been  invested  in  this 
camp,  and  development  work  is  rather  at  a  standstill 
for  want  of  means.  In  the  coast  district  the  Harrison 
Lake  mines  are  spoken  of  very  highly,  and  it  is  stated 
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that  enormous  ledges  of  mineral  are  to  be  found  in  the 
mountains  behind  the  lake.  Vananda  Island,  in  the 
Sound,  contains  large  quantities  of  high-grade  copper 
ore,  shipments  of  which  have  been  made  to  Swansea, 
but  whether  the  ore  can  stand  the  expense  of  this  long 
journey  is  not  yet  known.  In  Vancouver  Island  a 
great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  at  Alberni,  but  the 
ores  appear  to  be  highly  refractory,  and  not  very  high 
grade.  No  doubt  when  some  cheap  process  of  re- 
duction has  been  discovered,  this  camp  will  be  heard 
from. 

Among  recent  British  Columbia  companies  which  have 
appeared  before  the  public  the  British  America  Corpora- 
tion (discussed  elsewhere)  is  the  most  important.  It  is 
obvious  that  even  the  large  capital  of  ,£1,500,000  will 
be  quite  insufficient  to  purchase  and  work  even  one 
third  of  the  properties  in  the  schedule.  The  list  of 
mines  on  Red  Mountain  is  a  strong  one,  even  without 
the  Le  Roi,  the  cash  price  of  which  is  stated  to  be 
^1,000,000  ;  and  the  groups'in  the  Nelson  district  which 
it  is  proposed  to  acquire  are  highly  thought  of  in  the 
Province.  The  other  claims  in  British  Columbia  are  in 
practically  unproved  districts.  Concerning  the  in- 
tended operations  in  the  Upper  Yukon,  the  purchase  of 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  should  undoubtedly 
prove  valuable,  but  so  many  trading  and  transport 
companies  will  commence  operations  in  the  spring  that 
the  new  owners  of  this  concern  will  have  to  face  keen 
competition.  Northern  town-site  property  cannot  be 
safely  regarded  as  a  very  valuable  asset,  for  the  news 
of  a  richer  strike  elsewhere  would  empty  Dawson  in  the 
same  space  of  time  as  Circle  City.  In  fact,  after  giving 
^500,000  to  the  shareholders  of  the  London  and  Globe 
Finance  Corporation  Mr.  Whitaker  Wright  has  left  him- 
self a  bare  million  ;  and  that  is  not  sufficient  to  buy  say 
the  Le  Roi  Mine  and  the  Alaska  Commercial  Co.  to  say 
nothing  of  all  the  other  enterprises  mentioned.  Still  we 
are  believers  in  British  Columbia  and  Mr.  Wright  has 
shown  himself  a  capable  financier. 

Two  important  company  meetings  have  been  held 
this  week.  On  Monday  Sir  Charles  Tupper  delivered  a 
highly  optimistic  and  very  able  address  to  the  share- 
holders of  the  New  Goldfields  of  British  Columbia. 
We  understand  that  this  Company  have  another  Klon- 
dyke  concern  on  the  stocks.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  come  before  the  public  with  something  more 
tangible  than  the  majority  of  these  Klondyke  ventures. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Hall  Mines  Company,  the 
shareholders  were  informed  by  the  Chairman,  Sir 
Joseph  Trutch,  K.C.M.G.,  that  it  required  the  ser- 
vices of  two  directors  for  two  whole  days  in  each 
week  to  sign  transfers.  We  had  no  idea  that  the 
shares  were  so  active,  and  we  fancy  that  this  an- 
nouncement was  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise 
to  all  the  shareholders  present.  The  Company  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  having  Mr.  Robert  Ward  on  the 
Board.  Judging  from  his  speech  it  would  appear  that 
he  is  the  only  one  of  the  seven  that  could  be  classed 
as  a  business  man.  He  has  just  returned  from  the 
Province,  and  his  clear  statements  regarding  the  mine 
carried  confidence  to  his  hearers. 

The  Province  entered  the  Canadian  Confederation  on 
20  July,  187 1,  and  has  a  total  area  of  383,300  square 
miles,  of  which  1000  are  water.  Not  reckoning  the 
territories,  British  Columbia  is  the  largest  of  the 
provinces.  There  are  90  common  and  26  graded 
schools  in  British  Columbia ;  there  are  4  high 
schools,  and  the  total  expenditure  has  increased  from 
$40,350  in  ,1877  to  $234,353  m  1896.  The  gross  debt 
of  this  Province  has  increased  from  $800,566  in  1882  to 
$4,469,768  in  1896.  The  process  of  increase  was 
gradual  until  1894,  when  it  was  $3,904,807,  but  the 
next  year  it  leaped  up  to  $6,899,688. 

The  Dominion  Government  debt  allowance  has 
increased  from  $499,913  in  1882  to  $583,021  last  year  ; 
indeed,  it  has  been  this  latter  figure  since  1885.  The 
other  assets  of  the  Province  are  put  down  at  $1,796,456 
for  1896,  not  including  public  buildings,  whose  value  is 
declared  at  $1,675,000.  Since  1871  the  ordinary  revenue 


of  British  Columbia  has  totalled  $14,658,795,  and  the 
expenditure  $20,389,867.  In  1872  the  revenue  was 
$327,216,  and  the  expenses  $432,083.  These  figures 
increased  in  1896  to  respectively  $986,765  and 
$1,514,723.  There  were  no  railways  in  this  Province 
in  1867,  but  last  year  there  were  860  miles  of  track  laid, 
the  smallest  of  any  province  except  Prince  Edward 
Island,  which  has  only  210.  But  that  island,  it  must 
be  remembered,  has,  comparatively  speaking,  the 
advantage  of  every  other  province  in  the  matter  of  rail- 
way communication,  while  British  Columbia  has  the 
worst.  Thus,  in  Prince  Edward  Island  there  are  9*5 
square  miles  of  area  to  each  mile  of  track  ;  in  New 
Brunswick  there  are  19*8  ;  and  for  Nova  Scotia  22*4; 
in  Ontario,  33*4;  in  Quebec,  72*0;  in  Manitoba,  43*4; 
in  the  four  territories,  2237  ;  while  in  British  Columbia 
the  square  miles  of  area  to  each  mile  of  track  laid  in 
1896  reaches  444*5.  As  to  fisheries,  the  last  figures 
available  are  for  1895,  and  then  the  British  Columbia 
catch  was  worth  $4,401,354.  British  Columbia  pro- 
duced in  1896  about  one-third  of  the  coal  output,  the 
Province  giving  1,002,268  tons,  against  2,500,000  for 
Nova  Scotia,  and  a  total  for  the  Dominion  of  3,743,234 
tons.  The  production  of  gold  in  the  Dominion  in  1896 
was  $2,810,000,  of  which  $1,788,200  has  to  be  credited 
to  British  Columbia. 

The  special  market  for  dealings  in  British  Columbia 
shares  was  first  started  by  Messrs.  C.  &  A.  Paull  and 
Mr.  Douglas,  Jr.,  who  have  recently  been  joined  in 
their  efforts  by  other  jobbers,  amongst  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Messrs.  Lionel  Wood,  F.  Schweder,  and 
Diamond. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  certain  prominent  brokers 
are  either  making  a  special  study  or  in  some  way  de- 
voting particular  attention  to  British  Columbian  matters, 
amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned  Messrs.  G.  A. 
Phillips  &  Co.,  R.  W.  Carden  &  Co.,  George  White- 
head &  Chown,  Vivian  Gray  &  Co.,  George  Reavely 
&  Co.,  Egerton  Jones  &  Simpson,  and  Malcolm  Cooke 
and  Lemon. 

The  chief  banks  established  in  the  ProvincearetheBank 
of  British  North  America,  the  Bank  of  British  Columbia, 
and  the  Bank  of  Montreal.  These  three  banks  are  all 
doing  good  work,  and  are  likely  to  benefit  enormously 
by  the  coming  boom.  Of  these  institutions  the  Bank 
of  British  North  America  is  the  most  active,  the 
directors  having  availed  themselves  of  almost  every 
opportunity  afforded  in  late  years  by  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  country.  As  an  instance  of  their 
energy,  it  would  be  interesting  to  cite  one  incident  in 
the  bank's  career.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  little 
while  ago  there  was  a  great  rush  to  the  Rossland  dis- 
trict on  account  of  the  gold  find.  The  directors  of  the 
bank  decided  that  they  must  have  a  branch  office  there, 
and,  if  possible,  be  first  in  the  field.  One  of  their 
assistant  managers  was  therefore  immediately  sent  off 
with  a  burglar-proof  safe  ;  with  great  difficulty  he 
arrived  at  the  encampment,  but  was  unable  to  find  any- 
where to  put  himself  and  his  safe.  Eventually,  how- 
ever, his  enterprise  was  rewarded  by  finding  a  hospit- 
able barber,  who  allowed  him  to  carry  on  his  business 
as  banker  in  a  corner  of  the  cabin  hitherto  devoted  to 
the  work  of  Figaro,  and  so  banking  and  shaving  went 
merrily  on  till  the  bank's  new  premises  were  built,  and 
we  believe  that  that  bank  and  that  barber  have  got 
such  a  start  in  what  is  now  Rossland  City  that  other 
banks  and  other  barbers  would  do  well  to  stay  away. 

We  have  from  time  to  time  criticised  somewhat 
severely  the  numerous  ventures  that  have  been  put 
before  the  public  by  more  or  less  unscrupulous  pro- 
moters, who  are  attempting  to  persuade  the  British 
public  to  entrust  them  with  its  money  for  investment  in 
wild-cat  British  Columbia  schemes.  It  would  be  vain 
to  go  over  the  ground  again,  but  we  cannot  sound  too 
loudly  the  warning  note  against  these  nebulous  schemes 
backed  and  supported  though  they  be  by  men  holding 
official  positions  in  the  Governments  of  the  different 
provinces  of  Canada.  That  some  of  these  companies 
may  by  skilful  management  be  steered  through  the 
stormy  waters  of  an  American  boom  is  possible,  that 
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it  is  probable  we  doubt.  A  Board  of  Directors  sitting 
in  a  comfortable  London  office  can  hardly  realise  what 
it  means  to  have  dealings  with  the  American  prospector 
and  mine  owner,  who  will  not  be  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  the  rush  to  the  country  in  which,  by  the 
expenditure  of  a  few  dollars,  he  has  achieved  certain 
mining  properties  or  rights.  The  prices  that  will  be 
demanded  for  any  of  the  claims  in  creeks  which  have 
been  lucky  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
reporter  of  some  New  York  or  Chicago  rag  will 
be  so  inflated  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  buy 
them  at  a  figure  which  will  allow  of  either  promotion 
profits  or  the  payment  of  dividends. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  the  directors 
of  the  many  Klondyke  companies  are  spending  the 
money  subscribed  by  the  public.  One  company  which 
has  only  been  in  existence  a  few  months  has  already 
earned  a  dividend  of  20  per  cent.,  this  profit  having 
been  chiefly  made  by  the  flotation  of  subsidiary  com- 
panies. Another  company  has  devoted  the  few 
sovereigns  that  the  more  foolish  of  bucolic  investors 
subscribed,  to  the  issuing  of  a  Klondyke  paper.  This 
journal,  which  contains  little  but  reprints  of  its  estab- 
lished contemporaries,  is  hardly  likely  to  prove  a 
lucrative  property  unless  it  is  used  for  purposes  of 
blackmail.  Yet  another  company  has,  we  understand, 
spent  the  £2^0  which  the  public  "came  in  for"  in 
sending  out  an  engineer  to  Montreal,  from  the  chief 
hotel  of  which  town  he  has  been  instructed  by  his 
directors  to  send  glowing  accounts  of  the  properties 
which  he  is  acquiring  on  the  Klondyke  River. 

We  could  give  many  instances  of  the  incompetency  of 
the  people  handling  these  concerns,  and  we  cannot 
point  out  too  strongly  that  rapid  dissolution  is  the  only 
possible  fate  for  the  majority  of  such  financial  mon- 
strosities. The  investor  or  speculator  has  many  things 
to  considar  when  he  sees  the  advertisement  of  a  new 
mining  company  in  which  he  thinks  of  taking  an 
interest.  The  most  important  of  these  is,  of  course, 
the  property  or  options  that  have  to  be  acquired. 
Now  but  a  percentage  of  British  Columbia 
companies  floated  in  London  have  any  properties 
or  options.  Some  of  them  will  never  arrive  at  getting 
any  worth  having.  Another  point  is  the  position  and 
business  capabilities  of  the  board.  Here,  again,  the 
greater  number  of  the  companies  formed  for  the 
exploitation  of  the  Province  are  found  sadly  wanting. 
A  very  few  of  the  gentlemen  connected  with  these 
concerns  know  more  of  British  Columbia  than  that  it 
is  somewhere  in  North  America  and  that  from  time  to 
time  gold  has  been  found  there.  They  know  nothing 
of  the  careful  development  work  which  has  been  done 
by  American  individuals  and  corporations  in  the  very 
mining  districts  which  they  hope  to  be  able  to  work. 
It  seems  to  us  the  merest  impertinence  that  they  should 
attempt,  with  their  narrow  views,  to  do  work  which 
hundreds  of  skilful  experts  have  failed  at,  or  have 
only  made  a  limited  success. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  investing  public 
receives  the  issue  and  sale  of  shares  in  companies  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the  different  States  of 
America  and  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada.  A  little  while 
ago  some  gentlemen  connected  with  a  company  owning 
a  mine  of  enormous  wealth  in  the  Rossland  district 
were  trying  to  place  some  of  their  shares  upon  the  London 
market.  We  understand  that  they  met  with  but  little 
success,  the  reason  being  that  members  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  found  it  almost  impossible  to  deal  in  the 
shares  because  the  company  was  not  registered 
under  English  laws.  This  seems  to  us  a  very  sensible 
objection,  but  it  can  surely  be  carried  too  far,  and  if  the 
speculator  were  only  careful  in  his  examination  of 
reports  made  by  engineers  of  position,  he  would  find 
many  opportunities  of  picking  up  for  a  few  cents  shares 
in  newly  formed  Canadian  companies  that  would  eventu- 
ally prove  to  be  of  great  value. 

THE  DISCOVERY  OF  KLONDYKE. 
'"PHERE  is  no  gold-find  in  history  that  appeals  so 
strongly  to  our  imagination.    The  story  of  its  dis- 
covery is  like  a  romance.     The  richness  of  the  finds 


has  in  no  way  been  exaggerated ;  then  there  is  the 
strange  fact  that  for  nine  months  the  whole  population 
of  the  district,  which  could  be  counted  by  hundreds, 
were  shut  in  with  their  gold,  surrounded  by  an  im- 
passable barrier  of  ice  and  snow,  and  cut  off  entirely 
from  any  possible  communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  half-starved  Indians  of  the  North-West 
Territory  thought  more  of  the  fishing  and  the  shooting 
than  the  gold. 

The  story  of  the  find  is  this.  A  man  named  George 
Carmack  had  been  ten  or  eleven  years  travelling  round 
hunting  with  the  Indians,  but  had  never  struck  any  luck 
in  the  way  of  mining  before.  Several  times  when  he 
thought  he  had  "  struck  it  rich  "  his  finds  ended  in  dis- 
appointment ;  yet  he  never  gave  in,  and  would  never  ac- 
knowledge himself  beaten,  and  always  spoke  of  his 
prospects  and  fortunes  in  the  most  sanguine  tone. 
Early  in  August  1896,  he  went  with  a  solitary  Indian 
to  fish  in  the  Thron  Druick — "Swift"  or  "Deer 
River " — which  was  celebrated  as  a  splendid  salmon 
stream.  In  fact  it  is  said  that  the  Indians  used  to  tell 
prospectors  that  there  was  no  gold  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, lest  their  workings  should  interfere  with  the 
fishing.  Carmack  always  did  a  little  prospecting  when 
travelling  on  his  hunting  or  shooting  expeditions.  He 
did  not  find  any  gold  in  the  Klondyke  River,  nor  has  it 
yet  been  found  there.  He  staked  out  his  claim  on  an 
hitherto  unexplored  creek — a  tributary  of  the  Klondyke 
River.  This  creek  is  now  known  all  over  the  world  as 
the  Bonanza.  It  is  about  twenty-two  miles  long,  with 
a  supply  of  water  all  the  year  round,  but  too  shallow  to 
be  navigated.  He  staked  out  500  feet  along  the  edge 
of  the  creek  ;  these  claims  extend  in  width  to  the  base 
of  the  hill  on  either  side.  For  this  discovery  he  was 
therefore  entitled  to  another  500  feet,  on  the  same 
principle  that  reward  claims  are  granted  in  Australia. 
After  putting  in  his  stakes  he  went  down  to  Fortymile 
town  and  registered  his  claim  for  a  fifteen-dollar  fee. 
After  he  went  back  to  work  it,  there  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  disbelief  in  the  discovery  which  he  reported. 
Soon  many  followed  him  from  Fortymile,  the  curious 
thing  being  that  for  some  time  none  of  them  returned. 
Then  when  a  few  came  back  to  register  their  claims 
and  the  news  spread,  every  one  left  Fortymile  in  a  frantic 
race  to  cover  that  fifty  miles  up-stream  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Klondyke.  Boats  were  sold  at  fabulous  prices 
They  had  to  be  towed  or  poled  up,  and  the  banks  were 
frightfully  rough.  It  was  the  greatest  boat-race  in  the 
world.  Never  before  had  such  prizes  been  offered.  The 
competitors  knew  it.  They  were  to  be  rewarded  for 
years  of  exile  in  that  inhospitable  country  if  they  could 
only  get  up  in  time.  488  claims  were  pegged  out 
before  the  end  of  November  1896.  There  was  plenty  of 
room  for  every  one  ;  they  had  the  start  of  the  whole 
world,  and  they  had  everything  to  themselves. 

The  only  possible  method  of  mining  is  peculiar.  Evun 
in  the  height  of  summer  the  gravel  is  never  thswed 
more  than  a  foot  from  the  surface,  and  below  it  is  irozen 
as  hard  as  cement.  During  the  long  winter  months 
fires  are  lighted  every  night  to  thaw  it,  then  the  foot 
or  so  that  has  been  thawed  is  shovelled  out.  Some- 
times at  eight,  sometimes  at  ten,  and  sometimes  at 
twenty  feet,  they  came  on  the  rich  deposit  of  the  bed  of 
the  old  stream.  But  they  all  "struck  it  rich."  No 
wonder  they  were  a  peaceful  and  orderly  community 
when  they  each  had  these  newly-acquired  properties 
to  protect  !  There  is  another  peculiarity  about  the 
Klondyke  discoveries — a  most  important  one — the  dis- 
covery of  the  "  tender-foot."  Many  of  the  best  claims 
were  owned  by  men  who  knew  nothing  of  mining,  and 
had  merely  gone  up  with  the  rush.  Some  wandered  about 
aimlessly,  and  put  in  their  stakes  at  random  in  the 
neighbouring  creeks.  One  man,  who  was  a  bar-tender  in 
Fortymile  town,  had  not  the  energy  to  go  up  to  Bonanza 
beyond  the  last  claim  that  had  been  staked,  so  he  put 
in  his  stakes  in  a  tributary  of  the  Bonanza  since  known 
as  the  El  Dorado  Creek.  Out  of  this  claim  he  brought 
down  with  him  in  the  "  Portland"  18130,000  in  dust  and 
nuggets,  after  paying  $100,000  for  an  adjoining  claim. 
The  original  claim  he  has  since  sold  for  ^400,000. 
There  never  has  been  so  much  gold  taken  from  so  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth  as  there  was  during  the  last 
winter  in  the  Klondyke  district,  and  the  working  going 
on  at  present  is  likely  at  least  to  double  this  amount.  The 
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whole  district  seems  to  be  teeming  with  rich  alluvial. 
The  best  of  all  is  Bonanza,  twenty-two  miles  long,  with 
its  tributaries — the  El  Dorado  Creek,  and  the  creek 
christened  by  the  Indians,  in  their  attempts  at  a  super- 
lative, "Too  much  Gold"  Creek.  Over  the  hill  is  the 
Hunker  Creek  district,  which  runs  into  Gold  Bottom. 
Bear  Creek  and  Last  Chance  flow  into  the  Klondyke 
close  by.  Higher  up  the  Yukon  is  the  Steward  River, 
where  mining  has  been  profitably  carried  on  since  1888, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Yukon  is  Miller  Creek  and 
Glacier  and  Sixty-mile  Creeks.  The  gold  fields  at  Forty- 
mile,  which  in  any  country  not  near  the  Klondyke  would 
be  considered  rich,  now  lie  deserted,  and  will  probably 
offer  plenty  of  profitable  occupation  for  the  numbers 
who  will  go  up  next  spring. 

The  population  at  the  Klondyke  last  winter  was  prin- 
cipally composed  of  Scotchmen  and  Irishmen,  with  a 
fair  sprinkling  of  English  gentlemen  of  the  younger  son 
description,  whose  public  school  education,  leaving 
them  practically  useless  as  regards  earning  their  bread, 
flings  them  out  to  the  fringe  of  our  Colonies.  There 
were  some  curious  characters  amongst  the  Irish.  They 
were  the  most  enthusiastic  and  energetic  in  the  first 
rush  and  secured  some  of  the  best  claims.  One  well- 
known  character,  who  had  left  the  West  of  Ireland 
when  he  was  very  young  and  had  been  in  the  country 
fifteen  years  without  doing  any  good,  could  hardly  con- 
tain himself  when  he  at  last  "struck  it  rich."  He 
would  work  with  feverish  activity  for  a  spell,  and  then 
would  become  restless  and  wander  about  with  his 
pockets  stuffed  with  nuggets  and  visit  his  neigh- 
bours on  the  neighbouring  claims,  exhibiting  and 
comparing  his  samples.  His  frequently  recurring 
drinking  bouts  afforded  constant  work  for  the  mis- 
sionary zeal  of  the  only  Catholic  priest,  and  he  kept  that 
reverend  and  hard-working  man  from  feeling  any 
monotony  during  the  last  winter. 

THE  MINERAL  RESOURCES  OF  BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. 

THE  mineral  wealth  of  British  Columbia  is  to-day  at- 
tracting attention  to  an  extent  without  a  parallel  in 
the  history  of  that  Province,  and  from  discoveries  already 
made  and  developments  already  carried  out,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  British  Columbia  will  soon 
stand  in  the  very  front  rank  as  a  producer  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper. 

For  thirty-five  years  past  this  neglected  portion 
of  the  British  Empire  has  been  known  to  be  rich 
in  gold  and  other  precious  metals,  and  already 
^20,000,000  worth  of  mineral  wealth  has  been  won 
from  its  mountains  and  rivers.  About  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  a  few  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  emigrated 
to  British  Columbia — mostly  to  Vancouver  Island — and 
some  of  these  men  took  part  in  the  early  rushes  to 
Cariboo  and  the  Fraser  River  diggings  ;  but  apart 
from  this,  Englishmen  have  so  far  had  but  little  to  do 
with  the  development  of  this  rich  country.  Perhaps 
this  is  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  until  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  built  a  few  years  since, 
the  country  was  practically  inaccessible  from  Eastern 
Canada.  The  building  of  that  great  railway  has  opened 
up  an  exceedingly  rich  country,  which  Americans  have 
to  some  extent  prospected  for  several  years  past,  and  in 
which  the  British  may  be  said  to  have  taken  an  interest 
during  this  year  for  the  first  time. 

British  Columbia  is  the  largest  province  in  Canada, 
and  covers  an  area  of  383,000  square  miles.  It  is  a 
country  of  stupendous  mountains,  including  the  Rocky 
and  Selkirk  ranges  ;  of  large  rivers  and  lakes,  which 
afford  easy  means  of  communication  from  the  railroad 
to  more  remote  points  in  the  interior  ;  and  of  immense 
forests,  estimated  to  cover  285,000  square  miles.  The 
value  of  this  wide  diffusion  of  timber  cannot  be  over- 
estimated in  a  country  whose  fortune  depends  so  largely 
upon  the  development  of  its  mines.  The  climate  is 
exceedingly  healthy,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  far 
north  of  British  Columbia  there  are  no  unpleasant 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

It  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  refnember  that,  rich 
as  this  province  is  in  minerals,  it  contains  within  itself 
other  sources  of  wealth,  and  is  capable  of  sustaining  in 
comfort  a  large  population.  Its  streams  abound  in  fish  ; 
there  is  an  abundance  of  game  ;  grain,  fruit,  and  vege- 


tables can  be  produced  in  large  quantities,  whilst  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep  thrive  on  the  hillsides  and  in  the 
valleys.  Immediately  east  of  British  Columbia  are  the 
rich  prairies  of  Manitoba  and  the  North-west  Province, 
where  grain  and  cattle  can  easily  be  exported  in  quan- 
tities sufficient  to  supply  the  import  requirements  of 
Europe. 

The  economic  importance  of  these  facts  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  The  following  table  of  exports  from 
British  Columbia  for  the  year  ending  30  June,  1897,  is 
interesting.  The  total  exports  amounted  to  $14, 184,000 
(^2, 836, 800),  made  up  as  follows  : — 

Products  of  the  Mines  ...  $8,909,000=^,1,781,800 
,,        ,,        Fisheries  ...3,567,000=  7I3.4°° 

,,        ,,        Forest    742,000=  148,400 

Animals  and  their  Produce...    308,000=  61,600 

Agricultural  Products    105,000=  21,000 

Miscellaneous    553,000=  110,400 

In  i857occurred  the  first  great  rush  to  the  Fraser  River, 
and  in  i860  another  movement  was  made  to  the  rich 
placer  mines  in  Cariboo.  For  a  time  a  great  deal  of 
gold  was  extracted,  but  these  soon  met  with  the  fate 
of  placer  mines  in  other  countries,  and  became  to 
a  great  extent  worked  out.  That  is,  they  refused 
longer  to  yield  a  rich  return  to  primitive  treatment.  To 
how  great  an  extent  this  is  the  case  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  whereas  in  1863  the  placer  mines  of  British 
Columbia  yielded  $4,000,000  (^800,000),  in  1896  they 
yielded  only  $544,000  (^109,000). 

It  is  however  in  an  entirely  different  direction 
that  British  Columbia  mining  has  been  developed, 
and  attained  a  reputation  which  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  mining  men  throughout  the  world.  This 
is  in  connexion  with  the  development  of  the  lode  mines, 
and  is  proved  by  the  following  table  from  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  Minister  of  Mines  for  British 
Columbia  : — 

Production  of  Lode  Mines. 


Year. 

Gold. 
Ounces. 

Silver. 
Ounces. 

Lead. 
Pounds. 

Copper. 
Pounds. 

Total 
Values. 

1892 

None 

77,160 

1 ,768,420 

None 

« 

139.440 

1894 

6,252 

746.379 

5,662,523 

324,680 

781,342 

1896 

62,259 

3>I35»343 

24»I99.977 

3,818,556 

4.257,!79 

The  part  of  British  Columbia  in  which  this  remarkable 
development  is  mostly  taking  place  is  known  as  West 
Kootenay.  In  this  district  there  are  nine  mining 
divisions,  and  the  three  in  which  the  greatest  develop- 
ments are  taking  place  are  known  as  Trail  Creek, 
Nelson,  and  Slocan.  In  Trail  Creek  are  found  the  rich 
gold-copper  mines  of  which  Rossland  is  the  centre,  and 
in  the  Slocan  some  of  the  richest  silver-lead  mines  in 
the  world. 

Last  year  (1896)  British  Columbia  produced  89,460 
ozs.  of  gold.  Of  this  amount,  27,201  ozs.  was  the 
product  of  the  placer  mines  situated  for  the  most  part 
in  Cariboo  and  Yale.  No  less  than  62,259  ozs-  was 
the  product  of  the  lode  mines,  and  of  this  total  55,275 
ozs.,  or  nearly  90  per  cent.,  was  furnished  by  the  Ross- 
land  mines  in  the  Trail  Creek  mining  division. 

The  output  for  1896  was  greatly  in  excess  of  that  for 
1895,  nearly  double  in  fact,  and  for  1897  the  same 
remarkable  increase  is  shown.  From  1  January  to 
13  November  of  this  year  the  mines  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rossland  sent  65,000  tons  of  ore  to  the  smelters. 

It  is  probably  within  the  mark  to  say  that  this  ore 
averages  i\  ozs.  of  gold  per  ton,  in  addition  to  a  little 
silver,  and  about  2-5  per  cent,  of  copper.  Rossland 
mines  will  this  year  produce  over  100,000  ozs.  of 
gold  ;  one  mine,  the  Le  Roi,  though  as  yet  but  im- 
perfectly developed,  may  be  ranked  amongst  the  great 
gold  mines  of  the  world.  There  are  other  great  mines, 
most  of  which  are  developing  on  a  very  extensive  scale, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  mines  already 
under  development  within  two  or  three  miles  of  Rossland 
will  soon  supply  600,000  ozs.  to  700,000  ozs.  of  gold  per 
annum.  Yet  other  mines  in  a  less  advanced  stage  of 
development,  not  only  in  the  Rossland  district  but  in 
other  parts  of  Kootenay  and  southern  British  Columbia, 
have  given  evidences  of  great  wealth. 
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The  greatest  depth  as  yet  attained  is  600  feet,  and  it 
is  characteristic  of  all  the  mines  so  far  opened  up  that 
they  improve  with  depth,  both  as  regards  the  extent  of 
the  ore  body,  and  the  quality  of  the  ore  itself.  Eminent 
geologists  and  mining  men  who  have  visited  the  district 
express  the  opinion  that  work  is  possible  to  very  great 
depth. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions  free  milling  ore  has  not 
yet  been  worked  in  the  Rossland  district.  The  sulphide 
ores  usually  found  are  refractory  and  have  to  be  treated 
by  the  smelting  process.  Some  practical  men  incline  to 
the  belief  that  many  of  these  ores  will  concentrate,  and 
that  this  process  will  ere  long  be  largely  resorted  to. 

The  district  of  which  Rossland  is  the  chief  commercial 
and  financial  centre  is  one  of  such  phenomenal  richness 
that  the  city  of  Rossland  has  undoubtedly  a  bright  future 
before  it.  Three  years  ago  the  town  might  be  said  not  to 
have  had  an  existence.  To-day  it  has  7000  inhabitants, 
and  all  the  evidences  of  modern  civilisation.  There  are 
three  banks,  150  business  establishments,  churches, 
schools,  electric  light,  and  the  telephone,  well-built 
streets  and  two  railways ;  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way announce  their  intention  to  build  to  Rossland  next 
spring.  Many  men  predict  a  city  of  20,000  or  30,000 
inhabitants  at  an  early  date. 

Other  districts  are  rapidly  coming  to  the  front.  Thirty 
or  forty  miles  west  from  Rossland  is  the  Boundary 
Country,  where  there  are  immense  bodies  of  ore,  which 
owing  to  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities  have  not 
yet  been  sent  to  the  smelter,  though  a  large  amount  of 
development  work  has  been  done.  Grand  Forks, 
Greenwood,  and  Midway  are  the  principal  centres  of 
this  district,  which  last  year  furnished  6500  ounces 
of  gold.  It  is  expected  that  one  or  more  railways  will 
be  built  into  this  district  next  year. 

In  another  direction,  westward  from  Rossland  some 
seventy  or  eighty  miles,  and  lying  south  of  the  flourish- 
ing town  of  Nelson,  is  a  rich  country,  much  of  which 
was  prospected  this  year  for  the  first  time.  In  this 
belt  of  country,  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ymir,  are  some  remarkable  deposits  of  quartz,  carrying 
gold,  silver  and  copper.  Vigorous  development  has 
taken  place  on  three  or  four  of  these  mines,  and  from 
the  latest  reports  it  is  likely  that  next  year  these  will 
enter  the  list  of  mines  sending  ore  to  the  smelter. 

Twenty  or  thirty  miles  north  of  Nelson  the  re- 
nowned Slocan  district  is  reached.  This  is  probably  the 
richest  silver-lead  district  in  the  world.  Mr.  Carlyle, 
mineralogist  for  the  Province  of  British  Columbia, 
referring  to  this  district  in  his  annual  report  for  1896, 
states  :  "  In  an  area  of  fifteen  by  twenty-five  miles,  there 
have  been  discovered  many  veins  of  high-grade  silver- 
lead  ore,  which  are  being  developed  with  great  vigour 
and  success,  and  among  the  mining  men  is  every  feeling 
of  confidence  and  hopefulness.  This  winter  nearly  fifty 
of  these  properties  are  shipping  high-grade  ore  that 
yields  very  profitable  returns,  and  a  large  number  of 

other  claims  are  being  opened  up  During  1896, 

18,215  tons  °f  ore  yielded  2,141,088  ounces  of  silver  and 
19,210,666  pounds  of  lead,  or  an  average  of  117*4 
ounces  of  silver  per  ton  and  527  per  cent,  lead,  which 
would  have  a  net  profit  of  about  $75  per  ton,  while 
many  carloads  were  shipped  that  yielded  from  300  to  400 
ounces  of  silver  per  ton."  A  number  of  the  mines  in  this 
district  are  dividend-payers,  and  one  mine  is  reported  to 
show  profits  of  ^20,000  per  month.  Up  to  the  present 
most  of  the  mines  have  been  opened  up  by  Americans, 
but  Englishmen  are  just  commencing  to  invest  there. 
The  output  of  silver  from  British  Columbia  amounted 
last  year  to  3,135,343  ounces,  of  which  2, 141,088  ounces 
came  from  the  Slocan  division,  which  also  yielded 
19,210,666  pounds  of  lead  out  of  a  total  of  24,199,977 
pounds  produced  in  the  province. 

British  Columbia  last  year  yielded  nearly  4,000,000 
pounds  of  copper,  the  whole  of  which  came  from  the 
Rossland  and  Nelson  mines. 

There  are  also  many  other  districts  where  gold,  and 
silver,  and  copper  have  been  found.  North  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  considerable  development  is 
taking  place  in  Cariboo.  In  East  Kootenay  and  in  Yale 
there  are  known  to  be  valuable  mineral  deposits.  On 
Vancouver  Island  and  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
mainland  it  is  said  that  gold  and  copper  exist  in  large 
quantities. 


Coal  is  a  most  important  item  of  mineral  production 
in  British  Columbia.  In  1896,  nearly  850,000  tons  of 
coal  were  produced,  mostly  by  the  mines  on  Vancouver 
Island.  In  addition  there  are  rich  deposits  of  coal  in 
the  interior  at  points  contiguous  to  the  gold  and  copper 
mines.  These  will  be  opened  up  as  railways  are  built 
into  the  interior. 

The  mining  laws  of  British  Columbia  are  liberal. 
Practically  any  person  who  pays  $5  (£1)  per  annum 
for  a  miner's  licence  can  prospect  for  precious  minerals 
and  stake  out  claims  fifty-two  acres  in  extent.  To 
hold  these  claims  the  owner  is  required  to  do  $100 
(£20)  worth  of  work  each  year  for  five  years,  and  at  the 
end  of  five  years  he  receives  a  title-deed  from  the  Crown  ; 
or  the  whole  of  the  work  can  be  done  in  one  year,  or, 
again,  $500  (^"ioo)  can  be  paid  to  the  Government  and 
the  deed  of  the  property  secured  at  once.  No  trouble- 
some residence  or  labour  conditions  are  imposed  by  the 
authorities.  Last  year  alone  some  12,000  mineral  claims 
were  staked  out  in  British  Columbia,  and  of  this  number 
over  8000  were  staked  out  and  recorded  in  West 
Kootenay.  These  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  vast 
growth  taking  place.  Great  as  this  is,  the  work  has 
only  commenced  ;  the  surface  has,  so  to  speak,  only 
just  been  scratched,  and  vast  areas  have  not  been 
prospected  at  all. 

Hitherto  the  great  hindrances  to  development  have 
been  the  want  of  transportation  and  smelting  facilities, 
but  these  are  being  quickly  removed,  and  it  is  possible 
now  to  take  a  Pullman  car  in  Montreal  or  New  York 
and  ride  to  Rossland  or  Nelson,  right  in  the  heart  of 
this  rich  district.  Branch  lines  are  being  built  into 
many  interior  points. 

This  great  country  is  not  more  than  twelve  days' 
journey  from  London,  it  is  under  the  British  flag,  British 
law  is  administered,  and  justice  prevails.  Probably  no 
other  portion  of  the  British  Empire  offers  such  splendid 
opportunities  for  the  investment  of  capital  as  does 
British  Columbia  to-day,  and,  when  this  capital  is  forth- 
coming, it  is  hard  to  say  what  the  future  of  that  Pro- 
vince may  be.  One  thing,  however,  seems  assured — 
that  within  a  few  years  British  Columbia  will  stand 
ahead  of  all  other  portions  of  the  Empire  as  a  producer 
of  the  precious  metals.  Anthony  J.  McMillan. 

BIG  GAME  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

IT  is  pleasing  in  the  present  day  to  be  able  to  record 
that  in  even  one  district  of  the  whole  world  Big 
Game  is  on  the  increase.  That  this  is  so  in  the  far- 
away portions  of  British  Columbia  north  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Indians 
are  rapidly  decreasing  in  numbers  ;  besides  which  they 
now  devote  their  lives  to  the  more  remunerative  occupa- 
tion of  packing  goods  to  the  mines,  and  game  is  no 
longer  slaughtered  as  formerly.  Also  those  self-styled 
sportsmen  who  have  done  so  much  towards  the  extinc- 
tion of  game  in  other  countries,  and  who  reckon  their 
trophies  by  the  ton,  find  no  footing  in  British  Columbia, 
thanks  to  the  natural  formation  of  a  country  so  rugged 
and  beset  with  danger  as  to  defy  access  save  to  hardy 
and  resolute  explorers.  China  plates  and  servants 
or  even  horses  are  unknown  in  the  game-frequented 
districts  of  the  far  North,  and  a  hunter  who  desires  to 
secure  valuable  trophies  must  be  his  own  servant  and 
find  what  he  can  for  himself,  relying  on  snow-shoes 
and  dogs  in  place  of  waggons,  &c.  ;  he  will,  under 
such  restrictions,  scarcely  increase  the  natural  difficulties 
of  locomotion  by  killing  any  but  the  finest  heads. 
Nor,  except  on  rare  occasions,  is  it  possible  to  degene- 
rate to  slaughter.  True,  a  man  may  now  and  then 
find  himself  among  a  band  of  caribou  or  bighorn  with 
power  to  effect  great  damage  in  a  few  minutes,  but,  as 
a  rule,  the  animals  have  four  to  one  the  best  of  him, 
for  so  thickly  timbered  are  the  mountains  as  to  render 
all  game  invisible  at  a  few  yards  distance,  especially  so 
when  the  lichen-covered  trunks  of  great  pines,  their 
branches  festooned  with  streamers  of  caribou  moss, 
exactly  correspond  in  colour  with  the  animal  itself,  and 
so  noisy  is  the  crusted  snow  as  to  make  a  silent 
approach  impossible. 

Surely  one  good  head  from  British  Columbia  is  worth 
a  dozen  from  the  States  or  elsewhere.  But  this  mode  of 
hunting  will  not  find  favour  with  the  majority,  although 
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he  who  has  once  experienced  it  seldom  cares  to  turn  his 
steps  elsewhere,  because  here  he  finds  true  genuine 
sport,  formerly  the  pride  of  the  then  wily  Indian,  who 
killed  his  game  under  indescribably  less  favourable  cir- 
cumstances than  the  modern  hunter  with  his  double 
express  of  recent  date. 

The  fauna  of  British  Columbia  is  by  no  means  limited, 
comprising  as  it  does  among  its  twelve  different  species 
of  big  game  all  those  animals  formerly  plentiful  in  the 
States,  with  the  exception  of  the  antelope,  which  has 
never  ventured  so  far  north. 

A  keen  hunter  may  still  do  as  others  have  done,  and 
secure  that  most  coveted  prize  the  musk  ox  ;  during  this 
expedition  he  will  fall  in  with  bison,  now  practically 
extinct  save  in  British  Columbia  ;  he  will  also  encounter 
vast  herds  of  Barren  Ground  caribou  in  quantities  beyond 
conception,  and  will  ultimately  have  cause  to  con- 
gratulate himself  upon  a  safe  return,  for  a  hunt  such  as 
this  is  no  child's  play,  and  has  as  yet  been  accomplished 
by  but  few. 

The  mighty  moose,  standing  twenty  hands  and  over, 
is  plentiful  in  the  north,  so  too  is  the  wapiti  on  Van- 
couver's Island,  while  woodland  caribou,  the  reindeer  of 
America,  are  scattered  throughout  the  cedar-clad 
mountains  of  the  mainland. 

More  restricted  to  various  districts,  among  dense 
pines  and  upon  open  ground,  roam  mule  deer  with  ever- 
varying  antlers,  while  the  beautiful  little  white  tail  or 
Virginian  deer  is  common  in  the  southern  valleys,  where 
some  rapidly  flowing  river  glides  among  great  cotton 
trees  and  supple  willows.  It  is  probably  the  most 
difficult  to  stalk  of  all  American  game,  and  the  most 
shapely  of  deer  with  its  great  white  tail  waving  aloft  as 
a  danger  signal. 

Another  deer,  the  black  tail,  although  little  known  as 
yet,  will  be  found  in  abundance  along  the  Pacific  coast, 
but  it  rarely  if  ever  penetrates  more  than  sixty  miles 
inland,  preferring  to  live  in  close  proximity  to  the  sea, 
where  it  swims  backwards  and  forwards  to  the 
numerous  beautiful  little  islands  dotted  along  the  coast. 

Far  up  among  the  boulders  of  the  rugged  mountains 
and  beside  their  canons  roam  bands  of  bighorn  sheep, 
ever  watchful  from  on  high,  q,uickly  put  to  flight  by  any 
unrecognised  movement  below,  and  still  higher  up  upon 
even  more  precipitous  mountains,  often  inaccessible  to 
man,  live  the  solemn  Rocky  Mountain  goats,  so  con- 
fident in  the  security  of  their  surroundings  that  they 
unheeded  allow  the  hunter  to  approach  them  within 
forty  yards,  permitting  themselves  to  be  shot  down 
without  an  effort  to  escape. 

Bears — black,  brown,  and  grizzly — are  distributed 
throughout  the  entire  country,  and  may  be  met  at  any 
moment  ;  but  to  the  hunter  that  moment  seldom  arrives, 
although,  curiously  enough,  he  appears,  according  to 
report,  to  be  the  only  class  of  man  who  dare  venture 
out  without  being  attacked  or  chased  by  an  infuriated 
grizzly.  Certainly,  considering  how  plentiful  bears  are, 
they  have  a  surprising  knack  of  keeping  out  of  sight. 

There  exists  in  Alaska  a  huge  bear,  larger  far  than 
any  grizzly,  which  also  probably  inhabits  the  western 
boundary  of  British  Columbia,  but  which  has  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  studied  for  classification  ;  also  another, 
still  rarer  and,  up  to  the  present,  almost  unknown, 
will  probably  prove  a  distinct  variety  ;  it  carries  the  most 
beautiful  slate-and-white  coloured  fur  and  is  about  the 
size  of  a  black  bear. 

Upon  a  rock  far  out  at  sea  to  the  north  of  Vancouver 
Island  is  a  rookery  of  monster  sea-lions,  and  all  along 
the  coast  bright-eyed  seals  disport  their  graceful  forms 
in  company  with  whales  and  innumerable  wild  fowl. 
Here,  too,  may  rarely  be  seen  the  sea-otter,  an  animal 
whose  market  value  so  far  exceeds  all  other  furs  as  to 
threaten  its  total  extinction. 

It  is  thus  evident  that,  besides  its  enormous  wealth  in 
minerals,  British  Columbia  is  not  a  place  to  be  neglected 
by  an  ardent  sportsman,  who,  apart  from  the  most 
magnificent  scenery  conceivable  will  find  life  full  of 
adventures  and  delights,  always  excepting  mosquitoes. 

J.  Turner-Turner. 

GOLD  MINING  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

DURING  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  many  new 
areas  have  been  added  to  the  sources  of  the  world's 
supply  of  gold,  but  in  the  near  future  British  Columbia 


will  in  all  likelihood  prove  a  formidable  rival  to  the  older 
gold-producing  countries.  Gold  is  found  in  paying 
quantities  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  only 
capital  is  required  to  give  to  the  gold  industry  that 
important  influence  on  the  development  of  the  colony 
which  it  exercised  in  the  early  days  of  California  and 
Australia.  It  is  important,  however,  that  the  character  of 
the  gold  deposits  in  British  Columbia  should  be  clearly 
recognised.  In  South  Africa  gold  is  found  in  combina- 
tion with  quartz  in  the  form  of  hard  rock,  which  has  to 
be  crushed  and  the  gold  extracted  by  amalgamation 
and  chemical  processes.  In  British  Columbia  gold  is 
found  in  dykes  and  in  fissure-lodes,  mainly  in  the 
former,  and  a  portion  of  the  gold  deposits  are 
analogous  to  those  of  the  Hannan's  district  in  West 
Australia.  But  whereas  in  the  Hannan's  district  the 
formation  is  decomposed  to  a  depth  of  from  150  to 
250  feet,  in  British  Columbia  the  rock  is  decomposed  to 
a  depth  of  only  a  few  inches  below  the  surface.  Gold 
here  occurs  in  combination  with  the  sulphides  of  iron, 
which  is  easily  mined  and  afterwards  conveyed  to  the 
smelters  for  treatment.  In  some  of  the  mines  the  ore 
is  silicious,  and  in  these,  when  the  requisite  capital  is 
provided,  plants  will  be  erected  for  the  concentration 
of  the  ore,  by  the  elimination  of  the  quartz.  The 
clean  concentrates  will  then  be  conveyed  to  the 
smelters  and  a  great  saving  in  carriage  will  be 
effected,  as  well  as  in  the  smelter's  charges. 

The  idea  that  a  paying  mine  in  areas  like  that  of 
British  Columbia  can  only  be  established  where  there  is 
a  valuable  fissure-lode  is  no  longer  tenable.  Great 
improvements  have  been  effected  in  the  method  of  ex- 
tracting gold  in  the  last  few  years,  and  whether  the  gold 
exists  in  fissures,  dykes,  or  in  mineral  deposits,  a  paying 
mine  can  be  established  providing  only  that  there  is  plenty 
of  ore  and  that  it  contains  gold  in  sufficient  quantity. 
But  of  course  in  all  cases  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
over-capitalise  the  property.  A  mine  which  would  pay 
excellent  dividends  on  a  small  capital  is  often  made 
an  unprofitable  one  by  over-capitalisation,  most  of 
the  money  subscribed  being  absorbed  by  the  purchase 
price  and  promotion  money  instead  of  being  expended 
legitimately  on  the  development  of  the  mine  and  the 
provision  of  an  adequate  working  plant. 

The  dykes  in  which  the  gold  of  British  Columbia 
principally  occurs  probably  continue  in  depth  to  an 
indefinite  extent,  and  their  value  is  not  less  than  that  of 
the  fissure-lodes  which  have  provided  such  extraordinary 
returns  in  the  United  States  and  Australia.  Fissure- 
lodes  are  caused  by  a  break  through  all  the  strata  in 
which  gold  is  deposited.  Dykes  are  due  to  the 
intrusion  of  igneous  rock  into  the  ordinary  stratified 
formation,  bearing  gold  along  with  it,  and  to  some 
extent  within  its  substance.  Both  may  continue  in- 
definitely downwards,  and  the  value  of  the  gold-bearing 
rock  sometimes  increases  with  the  depth  of  the  mine.  If 
gold  is  found  near  the  surface,  the  probabilities  are  that 
it  will  also  be  found  lower  down  ;  but,  of  course,  the  only 
real  way  of  testing  the  permanence  of  the  gold  deposit 
is  by  hard  work  with  pick  and  shovel  in  the  shafts  and 
tunnels.  Theory  is  all  very  well,  but  practice  is  infi- 
nitely more  valuable.  Before  entering  upon  the  ex- 
ploitation of  a  mine  in  a  new  district,  a  certain  amount 
of  capital  must  necessarily  be  expended  in  proving  the 
extent  of  the  gold  deposit.  Then,  with  vigilance, 
economy,  and  common  sense  on  the  part  of  the  mining 
engineer,  the  capital  of  the  investor  may  be  at  least 
expended  at  the  beginning  without  unnecessary  waste, 
and  in  the  event  of  a  successful  issue  the  returns  will  be 
correspondingly  great. 

The  general  conditions  of  British  Columbia  are  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  the  development  of  the  gold- 
mining  industry.  The  climate  is  healthy  and  conducive 
to  hard  work.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  snow  in  winter, 
but  this  need  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  working  of  a 
mine  provided  that  in  summer  operations  are  carried  on 
well  below  the  surface,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
supplies  is  stored  for  the  winter  months.  When  these 
two  necessary  precautions  are  taken  the  work  can  be 
profitably  continued  the  whole  year  round.  Then 
coal  is  abundant,  Canada  possessing  some  of  the 
largest,  if  not  the  largest,  coal-fields  in  the  world. 
The  whole  country  possesses  inexhaustible  supplies  of 
timber,  and  water  is  everywhere  abundant.  More- 
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over,  the  means  of  communication  are  being  rapidly 
extended,  and  the  cost  of  supplies  will  therefore  be  pro- 
portionately reduced.  The  Crow's  Nest  Railway,  now 
being  constructed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to 
connect  the  British  Columbian  Gold  District  with  the 
main  system,  is  being  pushed  ahead  with  all  speed. 
When  it  is  completed,  coke,  to  take  only  one  instance, 
which  now  costs  $13  per  ton,  will  cost  only  $7  per  ton. 
In  all  these  respects,  therefore,  British  Columbia  pos- 
sesses very  great  advantages  over  other  gold-producing 
countries,  where  the  lack  of  water,  timber,  coal,  and 
cheap  transport  have  placed  very  serious  and  some- 
times insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  profit- 
able exploitation  of  the  gold  deposits. 

Another  element  which  makes  the  prospects  of  the 
gold-mining  industry  in  British  Columbia  more  promis- 
ing than  in  the  older  gold  districts  is  the  fact  that  in 
many  places  the  mines  are  so  situated  that  they  can  be 
developed  by  means  of  tunnels  to  a  great  depth  instead 
of  by  shafts.  The  rivers  and  creeks  can  be  made  to 
supply  ample  power  for  all  purposes,  and  in  cases 
where  the  gold  formation  outcrops  on  the  side  of 
a  mountain  hydraulic  mining  can  be  carried  on  with 
most  successful  results.  In  hydraulic  mining  the  ore  is 
excavated  by  water-power,  the  detritus  is  carried  away 
down  a  long  flume  and  the  gold  is  deposited  in  some- 
what the  same  fashion  as  in  ordinary  placer  mining. 
Moreover,  by  means  of  the  modern  developments  of 
electricity  the  abundant  water-power  of  the  country  can 
be  converted  into  power  available  for  mining  purposes 
much  more  cheaply  than  the  same  power  could  be 
obtained  by  means  of  coal  and  steam-engines.  Already 
one  company,  the  West  Kootenay  Power  Company,  has 
made  considerable  progress  with  its  works  on  the 
Kootenay  River.  The  excavations  at  the  works  where 
the  buildings  will  be  erected  and  the  machinery  placed 
are  nearly  completed.  A  pole  line  has  been  erected  for 
the  transmission  of  power  from  Rossland  to  the  works, 
and  the  water-race  way  is  already  nearly  made.  As  part 
of  the  machinery  is  upon  the  ground  it  is  probable  that 
the  company  will  be  able  to  deliver  power  early  next 
year.  The  water-wheels,  made  by  Stillwell  Breese  & 
Co.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  one  of  the  best  firms  for  this 
class  of  work  in  America,  and  the  electric  generating 
plant  supplied  by  the  Canadian  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, will  both  be  of  the  highest  quality,  and  if  neces- 
sary the  Kootenay  Company  can  supply  50,000  horse- 
power to  the  mines  in  the  district  at  one-half  of  the 
present  cost  of  steam-power.  The  distance  from  the 
works  to  the  distributing-point  at  Rossland  is  less  than 
thirty-one  miles.  This  is  but  an  example  of  the  work 
that  is  already  being  done  in  British  Columbia.  A 
great  deal  of  capital  has  been  quietly  expended 
in  the  country,  and  when  the  admirable  results  that 
have  been  achieved  become  known  there  is  little 
doubt  that  as  a  gold-producer  the  Colony  will  take  a 
position  little  if  anything  behind  the  other  prosperous 
gold-mining  regions  of  the  world. 

A  FEW  PRACTICAL  HINTS. 

BY  ONE  WHO  KNOWS  THE  COUNTRY. 

HAVE  done  some  queer  turns,  here  and  there,  in 
my  time,  but  literature  has  never  been  one  of  them. 
I  can  talk  as  well  as  most  men,  whether  the  pitch  of  my 
location  be  under  the  stars  by  the  camp  fire,  or  under 
the  chandelier  of  a  swell  club's  smoke-room,  but  as  for 
writing  down  words — well,  that's  a  dissimilar  affair,  as 
we  used  to  say  in  Telegraph  Creek,  when  we  talked 
over  our  homes  and  childhoods.  However,  the  editor 
of  this  paper  has  asked  me  to  write  what  I  know  about 
the  N.  B.  C.  (which  initials  may  be  here  expanded  into 
North  British  Columbia,  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  don't 
know  much),  and,  if  I  don't  write  so  well  as  William 
Shakespeare,  perhaps  you  will  excuse  me,  because  I 
haven't  had  the  training  for  suchlike  desirable  com- 
position. For  my  part,  I  wish  the  pen  in  my  hand  were 
a  spade,  and  the  sheet  of  paper  an  unworked  reach  of 
motch-tuk  soil.  Then  I  should  feel  more  faith  in  the 
probability  of  a  "strike."  But  enough  of  parleying! 
Now  that  (so  to  say),  I  have  pegged  out  the  claim 
which  Editor  Harris  has  put  me  on  to,  let  me  com- 
mence, right  away,  to  work  it. 

Near  as  may  be,  it's  two  years  since  I  washed  out 


my  first  pan  on  the  ground  which  is  now  Flamingo 
City.  Teslin  Lake  was  there  already,  and  the  Casca 
Indians  were  thick  as  moss  spiders  on  a  gum-bank, 
and  the  far-off  roar  of  the  Yukon  River  could  be  heard 
whensoever  the  wind  happened  to  be  in  the  S.E.  ways, 
just  as  it  can  be  heard  now.  But  there  were  no 
luxurious  details,  such  as  wood  pavements,  dancing- 
halls,  and  restaurants  a  la  carte.  These  came  later, 
when  the  gold-tide  set  in.  Two  years  ago  there  wasn't 
much  going  in  the  way  of  civilisation.  Even  last 
fall,  when  I  thought  it  was  time  to  round  up  my 
scoop  and  make  tracks  for  New  York,  Flamingo 
City  was  not  much  to  brag  over,  and  the  railway- 
line  which  now  connects  Teslin  Lake  to  Fort  Wrangel 
was  represented  by  a  few  spars  of  unforged  iron  and 
a  dozen  truck-loads  of  rough  gravel.  But  I'm  getting 
ahead  of  my  narration.  How  did  I  come  to  try 
my  spade  way  up  in  the  N.  B.  C.  ?  It  was  thus.  I  was 
in  New  York.  I'd  had  a  black  year  of  it,  and  not  a 
dime  was  left  in  my  belt,  when  whom  should  I  knock 
up  against  in  Broadway  but  Nat  Keevin  ?  I  needn't  go 
to  explain  who  Nat  Keevin  is,  for  his  name  is  known 
and  respected  from  Spitfire  Point  to  Little  Genesaret 
City,  all  the  way. 

We  were  old  chums,  Nat  and  I,  though  we'd  quar- 
relled about  a  girl  in  the  days  of  the  Colorado  Rush  and 
had  kind  of  shunned  each  other  in  consequence  of  the 
same.  But  seeing  me  in  the  state  I  was,  he  pushed  his 
hand  into  mine  and  got  me  off  to  the  nearest  bar.  Well, 
to  cut  a  long  story  short,  he  told  me  that  there  was 
more  than  a  crust  to  be  bitten  in  the  Ukon  District, 
"  Sumthin',"  he  said,  "as  orter  kem  out  ur  the 
locality  thar  'nd  mek  me  'nd  you  wuth  sev'ral  dollars 
per  squar'  inch."  I  was  real  keen  for  any  enterprise 
just  then.  Before  another  week  was  full  out,  we'd 
started,  he  and  I  and  a  half-dozen  old  mining  hands — 
rough  lots,  as  like  as  not,  but  true  as  the  gold  they 
spent  their  lives  in  looking  for,  every  man  of  them. 
Those  were  the  days  of  the  'Frisco  Fusion,  and  it  took 
all  a  man  knew  to  keep  his  hobnails  above  the  shingle. 
But  we  were  a  tough  fistful  of  likely  men,  and  we  kept 
our  eyes  to  the  ground  and  our  teeth  to  the  wind  all 
along  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Stickeen  River.  A  two- 
hundred-and-sixty  miles'  tramp,  with  two  hours'  day- 
light per  diem,  and  the  thermometer  down  as  near 
zero  as  would  sweep  off  all  stakes  on  the  even 
chances — those  two  things  we  had  to  face  on  a  diet 
of  tinned  ox-tongue,  washed  down  with  rye-whiskey, 
which  froze  to  lumps  in  the  bottle  and  had  to  be  shaken 
out  like  molasses.  But  frost  makes  small  hardship  to 
men  who  have  got  the  gold  fever.  There  wasn't  much 
repining  and  trakeezing  in  our  party,  I  can  tell  you. 
When  I  look  back  on  that  journey,  I  can  almost 
swear  my  sacrosanct  we  were  madmen  to  attempt  it ; 
but  attempt  it  we  did,  and  do  it  we  did.  At  Telegraph 
Creek  two  of  our  men  deserted.  That  was  their 
folly — it  didn't  hurt  us.  We  pressed  on,  quick  as  we 
could,  all  along  what  is  now  the  North  Stickeen 
Railroad,  but  was  then  as  fine  a  collection  of  virgin 
ice-fields  as  ever  I  hope  to  set  eyes  on.  Neither 
starvation  nor  the  silver  foxes  got  the  better  of 
us.  We  sighted  Teslin  Lake  in  early  spring,  and 
struck  the  east  side  of  it,  as  previously  arranged. 

Don't  ask  me  how  I  worked  my  claim.  Don't  ask 
me  how  we  ran  the  camp  or  when  the  "  take  "  first  got 
itself  worked  by  Karl  Neuzheim.  I  lived  through  those 
days  sort  of  in  a  dream.  They  are  over  for  me  now. 
I  made  my  pile,  though  not  till  I  had  tried  back  and 
tried  sideways  often  enough  and  had  had  a  seevy 
time  of  if  anyhow.  Do  I  ever  wish  for  that  time 
back  again  ?  No,  hardly.  Take  it  all  round, 
civilisation's  good  enough  for  me.  And  yet  sometimes, 
now  and  again,  I  feel  an  itch  for  the  old  days  on 
me.  There  are  moments  when  I  can  shut  my  eyes 
and  paint  back  all  the  main  features  of  Flamingo 
City,  as  she  was  when  I  left  her  only  a  few  months 
ago.  When  I  lie  in  my  hot  bath  at  the  Hotel 
Metropole,  with  the  steam  making  me  all  drowsy  and 
dim,  I  think  of  the  time  when  if  I  wanted  a  bath  I 
had  to  sink  a  shaft  through  six  foot  of  ice  in  the  Ukon 
River  ;  and  when  I  sit  down  to  whist  at  my  club  in 
Piccadilly  my  mind  wanders  back  to  those  nights  in 
Jo  Kasey's  store  when  I  thought  myself  lucky  if  I  rose 
from  the  faro-table  without  having  had  my  ace-hand 
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pinned  down  to  it  with  somebody's  bowie.  But  there  ! 
I've  said  enough  of  these  things.  There's  lots  of 
steamers  running  for  N.  B.  C,  and  there's  lots  of 
youngsters  to  board  them,  and  which  way  my  advice 
pans  out  that's  for  these  youngsters  to  show.  Gold's 
there  for  them  right  enough,  and  I  wish  them  as  good 
luck  as  I  got.    I  can't  say  fairer  than  that. 

M  *  x  B  *  *  rb  *  HM. 

THE  ROUTE  TO  THE  YUKON. 

THE  route  which  will  be  generally  adopted  in  the 
spring  to  the  Yukon  will  be  from  Victoria  or 
Vancouver  to  Fort  Wrangel  by  ocean  steamer  ;  thence 
by  river  steamer  up  the  Stickeen  River  to  Telegraph 
Creek,  from  which  point  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company  purpose  constructing  a  railroad  to  the  Teslin 
Lake.  This  road  will  naturally  not  be  ready  by  next 
year — the  distance  can,  however,  be  easily  accomplished 
on  foot  or  on  horseback  in  three  days. 

On  reaching  the  Teslin  Lake  the  traveller  will  take 
passage  on  one  of  the  numerous  steamboats  that  will  be 
plying  between  the  south  side  of  the  lake  and  any  point 
of  the  Yukon  River  at  which  he  may  wish  to  land. 
Teslin  Lake  will  be  the  centre  of  all  the  Yukon  district 
trade,  and  will  be  the  base  of  supplies  for  the  entire 
country.  It  is  about  eighty  miles  in  length,  and  about 
eight  to  ten  miles  broad.  It  is  very  deep,  and  abounds  in 
white  fish,  salmon,  and  arctic  trout  ;  and  delicious  brook- 
trout  may  be  found  in  all  streams  emptying  into  it.  The 
valley  in  which  the  lake  is  situated  is  one  of  the  finest 
game-preserves  on  the  American  continent,  moose  and 
cariboo  roaming  in  hundreds  through  its  wild  area. 
The  timber  round  the  lake  is  plentiful  and  of  better 
quality  than  on  the  banks  of  the  Yukon.  The  surround- 
ing country  is  but  sparsely  populated,  a  few  Indians  of 
the  Stick  and  Casca  tribes  and  an  occasional  prospector 
being  the  sole  inhabitants  of  a  country  which,  it  has 
been  estimated,  will  be  crossed  by  200,000  men  and 
women  of  all  nationalities  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  '98.  A  year  later  Telegraph  Creek  will 
doubtless  be  a  busy  city,  and  there  will  be  towns  lit  by 
electricity  and  intersected  by  tram-lines  at  many  points 
on  the  lake.  Town-sites  will  have  been  sold  at  enormous 
prices,  saw-mills  will  have  done  their  work,  and  where 
the  cariboo  now  roams  men  will  be  "bulling"  and 
"bearing"  the  shares  of  a  thousand  and  one  Yukon 
companies. 

There  will  be  no  serious  difficulty  about  this  route  in 
the  spring  and  summer,  although  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
expensive  for  the  individual.  It  would  be  the  height  of 
folly  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  reach  the  Yukon  gold 
district  from  London  without  a  minimum  of  ,£300  in  his 
pocket.  Stores  and  outfit,  which  should  be  purchased 
at  Victoria  or  Vancouver  to  avoid  the  heavy  duty,  will 
be  highly  priced,  and  the  payment  demanded  for  pack- 
ing will  be  exorbitant.  An  able-bodied  man  or  woman 
will,  however,  have  no  difficulty  in  reaching  Dawson 
City  by  this  route.  Journeys  infinitely  more  arduous 
are  being  continually  performed  for  what  men  are 
pleased  to  term  pleasure. 

REEF  MINING  IN  THE  YUKON  DISTRICT. 
TT  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  yet  all  the  gold  that 
has  come  from  the  Klondyke  district  has  been 
alluvial.  The  alluvial  ground  from  which  it  has  been 
obtained  is  probably  the  richest  that  has  ever  been 
discovered,  and  the  great  problem  that  lies  before 
prospectors  for  the  next  few  years  is  to  discover 
the  reefs  or  ledges  from  which  the  gold  has  been 
shed,  in  fact  to  find  the  mother  lode.  It  may  be 
that  the  gold  already  found  has  been  washed  in  the 
course  of  thousands  of  years  from  immense  masses  of 
low-grade  ore  bodies;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  have 
come  from  extremely  rich  and  highly  payable,  but,  per- 
haps, small  veins.  From  the  inspection  of  a  great 
number  of  nuggets  brought  down  from  Klondyke  we  are 
rather  inclined  to  the  latter  view.  In  a  large  proportion 
of  the  nuggets  examined  we  have  found  pieces  of  white 
quartz  imbedded  or  projecting.  Another  remarkable 
feature  of  the  alluvial  gold  from  the  Klondyke  is  that 
many  nuggets,  by  their  sharp  outlines,  do  not  present 
the  appearance  of  having  travelled  far  :  there  is  no 
alluvial  gold  in  the  world  that  presents  a  less  water-worn 
appearance.    From  this  and  many  other  indications, 
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particularly  the  formation  of  the  surrounding  mountains 
and  hills,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  mother  lode 
or  reefs  may  be  discovered  within  quite  a  short  distance 
from  these  alluvial  deposits,  and,  moreover,  it  is  not  at 
all  unlikely  that  when  found  the  mother  lode  may  prove 
to  be  as  rich  as  any  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

The  difficulties  that  present  themselves  to  theprospector 
for  reefs  arevery  serious.  For  eight  months  of  the  year  the 
country  is  covered  with  snow,  and  when  the  snow  thaws 
it  discloses  the  surface  of  the  country  covered  all  over 
with  a  thick  growth  of  moss  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a 
half  thick.  This  must  be  removed  before  the  actual 
surface  can  be  reached.  The  moss  is,  as  a  rule,  wet 
and  spongy  and  covers  the  entire  country,  so  that  it 
frequently  makes  a  comparatively  bold  outcrop  quite 
indistinguishable.  From  time  to  time  there  have  been 
various  reports  of  the  discovery  of  reefs,  but  these 
reports  have  not  been  confirmed,  the  fact  being  that,  up 
to  the  present,  alluvial  finds  are  so  rich  that  no  one  has 
time  to  waste  on  the  less  attractive  though  more  valu- 
able discovery  of  the  reefs. 

While  a  considerable  amount  of  prospecting  has  been 
done  during  the  past  summer  the  result  of  which  is  not 
yet  known,  there  is  no  doubt  that  next  year  the  country 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Klondyke  will  be 
thoroughly  prospected.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  South  African  mining  recollect  that 
when  a  shot  was  put  into  the  side  of  the  almost  per- 
pendicular cliff  of  the  Sheba  Mine  a  perfect  wall  of  gold 
was  exposed.  There  is  great  probability  that  such 
finds  await  the  prospectors  near  the  Klondyke.  The 
wonderfully  rich  alluvial  must  have  come  from  rich 
veins  or  deposits,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  richest 
gold  mines  of  the  world  will  be  discovered  next  year  in 
the  North-west  Territory  of  British  Columbia.  There 
is  undoubtedly  the  chance  of  winning  great  prizes,  and 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  country  handicap  the 
experienced  miner  almost  to  equality  with  the  "  tender- 
foot." Time  will  tell  how  many  of  our  ne'er-do-weels 
will  come  back  millionaires — or  the  reverse. 

THE  HALL  MINES. 

IT  speaks  well  for  British  Columbia  to  find  that  there 
are  mines  there  that  cannot  be  ruined  either  by 
mismanagement  or  by  a  London  Board  of  Directors 
totally  unacquainted  with  mining.  The  Hall  Mines  is  a 
remarkable  example  of  this.  If  properly  managed  it 
should  have  paid  dividends  for  the  past  two  years  on 
the  ordinary  as  well  as  on  the  preference  shares.  If 
the  late  Mr.  Atkins,  who  was  as  able  a  mining  man  as 
ever  existed,  had  lived,  it  would  have  done  so. 

Sir  Joseph  Trutch,  the  Chairman,  in  his  speech  on 
Wednesday,  described  the  action  of  the  Board  as 
"steady  and  deliberate" — an  excellent  description  of 
their  tortoise-like  mode  of  progression,  to  which  the 
shareholders  so  strongly  object.  To  do  the  Board 
justice,  however,  they  did  bestir  themselves  at  last 
year's  meeting,  when  they  asked  the  shareholders  to 
increase  their  fees  before  the  ordinary  shareholders  had 
received  a  penny  in  dividends.  It  was  suggested  at 
Wednesday's  meeting  that  the  Board  of  seven  in  Lon- 
don was  unnecessarily  large  ;  but  the  Chairman  ex- 
plained that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  two 
Directors  come  twice  a  week  to  the  office  to  pass 
transfers.  What  arduous  work  !  The  Board  may  have 
to  be  increased  to  fourteen  when  the  market  becomes 
more  active.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Hall 
Mines  is  a  good  property.  A  large  body  of  rich  ore 
has  been  opened  up,  sufficient  to  pay  dividends  for 
years  to  come.  A  fresh  ore  body  has  been  struck  on 
the  south,  which  looks  as  if  it  might  double  the  value 
of  the  mine.  The  aerial  tramway,  the  construction  of 
which  was  so  sadly  muddled,  is  now  in  good  working 
order.  The  smelter  is  capable  of  treating  350  tons  a 
day,  and  when  the  Crows  Nest  railway  is  opened  will 
bring  them  a  good  supply  of  ore,  besides  greatly 
reducing  the  cost  of  their  coke,  lime,  &c.  The  7  per 
cent,  cumulative  preference  shares  we  regard  as  an 
excellent  and  safe  investment  at  the  present  price.  The 
ordinary  shares  do  not  appear  dear,  if  we  could  feel 
assured  that  Mr.  Evans  of  Vancouver  could  get  no 
more  shares  from  the  Halls  Mining  Company,  Limited, 
to  shoot  on  the  market. 
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THE  GREATEST  OF  ALL  PIANOFORTES. 

THE  STEIN  WAY  PIANOFORTES. 

NEW  YORK  AND  LONDON. 


THE 

NEW  SCALE 
UPRIGHT  GRAND 
PIANOFORTE, 

of 

entirely  new  construction, 
and  containing 
Capo  d;  Astro  Bar, 
same  as  a  Steinway  Grand 
Pianoforte  (Patented 

October,  1893), 
greatly  increasing  the 
power  and  brilliancy, 
as  well  as 
purity  of  tone. 


LISZT. 

"  It  served  under  my 
fingers  as  Vice-Orchestra, 
exciting  general 
admiration." 


PADEREWSKI 

It  is  a  marvel.    In  tone 
and  touch  it  stands 
unsurpassed." 


D'ALBERT. 

"  It  possesses  all  the 
brilliancy  and  sparkle  of 
your  Grand  Pianos." 


Pianoforte  Manufacturers  by  Special  Appointment  to  — 
HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN, 

H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  H.  R.  H.  the  Princess  of  Wales  ;  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  ;  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia ; 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of  Prussia  ;  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  King  of  Hungary  ; 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Spain  ;  Hei  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Italy  ;  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Saxony. 

STEINWAY  HALL,  NEW  YORK.   «  *    STEINWAY  HALL,  LONDON. 

15  &  17  Lower  Seymour  Street,  Portman  Square,  London,  W. 

LIPTON'5  TEA5. 

DIRECT 

FROM  THE 

GARDENS. 


NOTE  THE  PRICES. 

FINEST 
THE  WORLD 
CAN  PRODUCE. 

per     \  /7  lb. 
NO  HIGHER  PRICE. 


RICH,  PURE,  and 

FRAGRANT. 

Per  1/-  and  1/4  lb. 

Millions  of  people  are  daily  drinking  and 
enjoying  these  delicious  Teas,  fresh  from  the 
sweet-scented  Island  of  Ceylon,  Lipton  is 
sole  owner  of  some  of  the  most  famous  estates 
in  Ceylon,  which  cover  thousands  of  acres  of 
the  best  tea-growing  land. 


Ceylon  Offices  and  Shipping 
Warehouses  : 

PRINCE  STREET,  &  MADDEMA  MILLS, 
CINNAMON  GARDENS,  COLOMBO. 


BUY 

FROM  THE 

GROWER. 


TEA  MERCHANT 
BY  SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO 

HER  MAJESTY 
THE  QUEEN. 


Visitors  to  this  beautiful  Island  are  cordially  invited  to  call  and  see 
over  Lipton  s  Tea  and  Coffee  Warehouses,  Maddema  Mills,  Cinnamon 
Gardens,  Colombo.  Those  desirous  of  going  up  country  are  also 
welcome  to  visit  Upton's  Tea,  Coffee,  and  Cocoa  Estates,  situate  high 
m  the  hills,  where  some  of  the  finest  Tea  can  be  seen  growing  at  an 
altitude  of  about  7000  feet  above  sea  level. 


LIPTON, 


The  Largest  Sale  in  the  World. 

£50,513°  lis.  5d, 

represents  Duty  on  over  1300  Tons  of  Tea, 
and  is  the  amount  of 

THE  WORLD'S 
RECORD  DUTY  CHEQUE 

for  Tea,  paid  to  H.  M.'s  Customs,  London. 
By  UPTON, 

for  his  WEEK'S  CLEARANCE. 
This  speaks  for  itself,  and  represents  consider- 
ably more  than  half  the  entire  quantity  of  Tea 
used  per  Week  in  the  whole  of  Great  Lritain. 

Indian   Offices   and  Shipping 
Warehouses  : 

HARE  STREET,  CALCUTTA. 


TEA,  COFFEE,  &  COCOA  PLANTER,  CEYLON. 

Branches  and  Agencies  throughout  the  World. 

Chief  Offices:  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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GOLDAREAS  PROPRIETARY,  Ltd.,  54  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C., 
are  authorised  by  the  London  Agents  to  sell  50,000  Shares  of 
$1  each  fully  paid  and  non-assessable,  at  9d.  per  Share. 


Incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  British  Columbia. 

WILD  HORSE  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY 

(LIMITED  LIABILITY), 

Rossland,  British  Columbia. 


CAPITAL  STOCK     -     -     -     2,000,000  SHARES. 
Par  Value  $1.00,  fully-paid  and  non-assessable. 
Working  Capital    -    700,000  Shares. 


OFFICERS: 

President—  R.  A.  DICKSON,  Esq.        Vice-President—].  S.  CLUTE,  Esq. 
Secretary-Treasurer — JOSEPH  B.  DABNEY,  Esq. 

TRUSTEES : 

R.  A.  Dickson,  Esq.,  Barrister.  J.  A.  Crane,  Esq. 

W.  A.  Galliher,  Esq.,  Barrister. 
M.  R.  Staight,  Esq.,  Real  Estate  and  Banking.       J.  S.  Clute,  Esq.,  Barrister. 
Geo.  Parker,  Esq.  (of  Parker  &  Co.,  Real  Estate  and  Mining  Ilrokers). 


Consulting:  Engineer—].  L.  PARKER,  M.E. 
Solicitor— W.  A.  GALLIHER,  Esq. 
Bankers—  HANK  OK  MONTREAL,  Rossland,  British  Columbia. 


NINE  FULL  CLAIMS:— 
Molly  F.,  Big  2,  Nebraska  Glri,  M.E.F.,  Iron  Ktng,  Vermont, 
Red  Lion,  Whale,  Commonwealth. 


Situation.  -  These  properties  are  situated  on  Wild  Horse,  Porcupine, 
Hidden  Canyon  and  Quartz  Creeks,  which  empty  into  the  Salmon  River  at 
Wild  Horse  Station  on  the  Nelson  and  Fort  Sheppard  Railroad,  distant  on 
an  air  line  about  thirty  miles  from  Rossland,  in  West  Kootenay  District, 
British  Columbia.  Seven  of  the  properties  are  within  two  miles  of  the  Wild 
Horse  Station,  and  the  other  two  are  about  four  miles  distant. 

Title. — The  properties  were  among  the  first  locations  made,  and  have 
been  purchased  by  the  company  from  the  original  locators.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  title,  and  as  soon  as  the  necessary  amount  of 
work  has  been  done  they  will  be  surveyed  and  Crown  granted. 

Extract  from  Report  made  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Parker,  of  the 
Dundee  Gold  Mine  : — 

In  conclusion  I  consider  your  Company  has  got  seven  meritorious 
prospects,  and  as  I  understand  it  is  the  Company's  intention  to  have  a  corps 
of  prospectors  in  the  field  this  year,  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in 
recommending  the  attention  of  the  investing  public  to  your  prospects  since 
there  are  more  chances  of  profit  than  is  usually  the  case  with  Companies 
that  depend  upon  one  property  alone. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  L.  PARKER,  Mining  Engineer. 

Facts  to  Consider. — The  men  who  located  these  claims  have  so  much 
confidence  in  them  that,  without  an  exception,  they  have  taken  every  dollar 
of  their  pay  for  them  in  the  stock  of  this  company. 

This  is  essentially  and  strictly  a  working  company,  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that,  by  careful  and  judicious  management  and  expendi- 
ture of  money  in  opening  up  the  property,  we  can,  within  a  comparatively 
short  time,  be  on  a  dividend  paying  basis. 

The  chances  of  making  money  are  vastly  better  in  a  company  of  this  kind 
where  there  are  so  many  properties  (and  they  are  to  be  greatly  added  to  by 
having  a  corps  of  prospectors  in  the  field),  than  where  all  depends  on  one 
particular  property,  or  even  where  the  properties  are  all  situated  in  one 
locality. 

The  work  of  opening  up  and  developing  the  property  has  been  com- 
menced, and  will  go  steadily  ahead  and  be  pushed  vigorously. 

Statements  will  be  sent  from  time  to  time  to  every  shareholder,  giving 
full  information  in  regard  to  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  business. 

Advices  from  Quartz  Creek  s  ate  that  a  good  body  of  ore  has  been 
found  in  the  Wild  Horse  Properties,  assaying  34  dollars  to  the  ton. 
The  assay  was  not  made  from  a  picked  sample. 

Cable  received  13th  November,  1897,  states,  "Wild  Horse  has 
opened  fine  chute  or  ore  in  main  tunnel,  assaying  74  dollars  68 
cents." 

November  17th.    "  Mine  continues  to  improve." 

Intending  applicants  are  requested  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  full  report 
made  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Parker,  Engineer  to  the  Dundee  Gold  Mining  Com- 
pany. 

Remittances  can  be  made  by  registered  letter,  post  office  orders,  or 
drafts. 

A'l  communications  and  applications  for  shares  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Goldareas  Proprietary,  Limited,  54,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

HOMELESS  BOYS  OF  LONDON. 

FUNDS  are  greatly  NEEDED  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  Training 
Ships  Arethusa  and  Chichester,  and  the  seven  homes  on  shore,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Refuges  for  Homeless  and  Destitute  Children. 
Founded  by  the  late  William  Williams,  Esq.,  in  1843.  Nearly  1000  boys  and  girls 
are  now  being  supported  in  these  ships  and  homes. 

An  urgent  appeal  is  made  to  raise  funds.  Will  each  reader  of  this  appeal  who 
believes  in  saving  the  children  and  sympathises  with  the  work  done  for  their  benefit 
in  these  ships  and  homes,  kindly  send  a  contribution  for  the  support  of  the  children  ? 

Contributions  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank,  214  High  Holbom,  W.C.,  and  by 
H.  BRISTOW  WALI.EN,  Secretary. 

HENRY  G.  COPE  LAND,  Finance  and  Deputation  Secretary. 
London  Home  and  Offices  :  164  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C. 


The  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS  will  OPEN  on  THURSDAY,  the  T6th  day  of 
December,  1807,  and  will  CLOSE  at  or  before  4  p.m.  on  MONDAY,  the  20th 
day  of  December,  1897,  for  London,  and  at  or  before  12  noon  on  the  Following 
Day  for  the  Country. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  this  Exploration  Company  possesses  what  is 
believed  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  concessions  of  gold-bearing 
deep  alluvial  gravels  in  British  Columbia,  needing  no  expensive  crushing  or 
ore-treating  appliances  to  recover  the  gold. 

THE  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATION,  Limited, 
INVITE  SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  THE  UNDERMENTIONED  ISSUE. 

THE  INCORPORATED 
EXPLORATION  COMPANY 

OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  (Limited). 

Registered  under  the  Companies'  Acts,  1862  to  1893,  whereby  the  liability  of  a 
Member  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  his  Shares. 

CAPITAL  

IN  200,000  SHARES  OF  £1  EACH. 
ISSUE    OF    200,000  SHARES, 

Of  which  66,666  are  reserved  by  the  Vendors  (being  the  largest  number  permitted 
under  the  Stock  Exchange  rules),  in  part  payment  of  the  purchase  consideration,  and 
the  balance  are  offered  for  public  subscription. 

Payable — is.  (id.  on  Application  ;  21.  6d.  on  Allotment ;  and  the  balance,  as  and 
when  required,  in  calls  of  2s.  6d.  each  at  intervals  or  not  less  than  one  month. 
Subscribers  desiring  to  do  so  may  pay  up  their  subscriptions  in  full. 

£55,000  SHARES  ARE  SET  ASIDE  FOR  WORKING  CAPITAL. 


£200,000 


DIRECTORS. 

Lt.-Genl.  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  M.P.,  28  Cadogan  Gdns.,  S.W. 
*R.  Byron  Johnson,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  British  Columbia  Development  Associ- 
ation (Limited),  45  Broad-Street  Avenue,  E.C. 
St.  Ci.air  K.  M.  Stohart,  Esq.,  78  Carlisle  Mansions,  S.W. 

C.  Goddard  Clarke,  Esq.,  J. P.  (of  Messrs.  Potter  and  Clarke),  Artillery  Lane, 

Bishopsgate  Street,  E.C. 
Lieut. -Colonel  Duncan  Campbell  (of  Inverneill),  J. P.,  D.L.,  Argyllshire. 

*  Will  join  the  Board  after  allotment. 

B,Nk,Fn(.  /Martin's  Bank  (Limited),  68  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 
B,ii\MiM.|Bj|(].  op  Bkitish  Columbia,  Victoria,  B.C. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS  IN  LONDON. 
William  Thompson  &  Co.,  58  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
qoi  iriTOPd  f  J-       Pakeman,  Esq  ,  20  Bucklersbury,  E.C. 
sul"ll-lluK:,,t  Messrs.  Davie,  Poolev  &  Luxton,  Victoria,  B.C. 
SOLICITORS  for  the  VENDORS. 
Messrs.  Emmanuel  &  Simmonds,  36  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 
URnvuct;  /  London— Faithfull  Begg  &  Co.,  Bartholomew  House,  E.C. 
I  Glasgow— Dougi .as  Cairnev,  45  West  Nile  Street. 
AUDITORS.— Messrs.  Good,  Son  &  Blair,  57  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 
SECRETARY  (Jro  tem.)  and  TEMPORARY  OFFICES. 
W.  W.  Ellwood,  45  Broad  Street  Avenue,  E.C. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  and  promoted  by  the  British  Columbia  Develop- 
ment Association  (Limited),  to  acquire  the  mining  properties  of  that  Association,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Slough  Creek  Mining  Company,  together  with  all  tools,  plant, 
buildings,  machinery,  and  mining  developments  ;  to  consolidate,  develop,  and  work 
these  properties,  and  also  to  undertake  and  carry  on  the  work  of  a  Mining  Explora- 
tion and  Development  Company. 

The  properties  referred  to  are  situated  in  the  Cariboo  district  of  British  Columbia, 
the  nearest  railway  station  being  Ashcroft,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  from 
which  point  to  the  mines,  a  distance  of  about  272  miles,  there  is  an  admirably  con- 
structed and  well-maintained  Government  road,  rendering  communication  easy  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year. 

In  the  summer  of  last  year  the  Rritish  Columbia  Development  Association  in- 
structed Mr.  William  Thompson,  A.M.I.C.F.,  and  ex-President  of  the  Coolgardie 
Chamber  of  Mines,  to  report  for  them  upon  a  number  of  properties  in  British 
Columbia,  which  they  had  secured  under  options  of  purchase.  The  result  of  his 
inspection  was  the  purchase  and  acquirement  of  the  leases  marked  "A"  on  the 
accompanying  plan. 

Negotiations  were  at  the  same  time  instituted  by  the  Association  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  adjoining  properties  belonging  to  the  Slough  Creek  Mining  Company, 
marked  "B"  on  the  plan.  These  negotiations  have  recently  been  crowned  with 
success.  The  combined  properties  consist  of  fifteen  contiguous  leases  on  Slough 
Creek  and  Willow  River,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  about  eleven  miles  of 
auriferous  gravels  ;  and  of  two  contiguous  leases  on  William*  Creek,  having  an 
aggregate  length  of  about  one  mile  and  three-quarters  of  auriferous  gravels  ;  the 
average  width  of  all  these  leases  is  half  a  mile.  The  whole  of  these  properties  have 
been  described  by  Mr.  Thompson,  who  is  well  known  as  an  essentially  conservative 
expert,  as  "  the  pick  of  the  Cariboo  district." 

Mr.  Thompson  has  consented  to  place  his  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  Company, 
not  only  in  connexion  with  its  management,  but  for  the  acquisition  of  further 
properties. 

THE  WILLIAMS  CREEK  LEASES. 

In  the  year  i860  or  thereabouts  a  Gold  Rush  of  exactly  the  same  character  as  the 
present  rush  to  Klondyke  took  place  to  the  Cariboo  District,  and  it  may  well  be 
doubted  if  Klondyke  will  furnish  richer  ground  than  was  here  worked.  The  richest 
Creek  in  the  district  was  Williams  Creek,  which,  in  the  space  of  about  two  and  three- 
quarter  miles  situated  above  the  upper  line  of  the  Leases  secured  by  this  Company, 
has  yielded,  it  is  estimated,  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  or 
four  to  five  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  The  winning  of  the  gold  was  begun  by  the 
washing  of  the  shallow  gravels  of  the  streams,  but  the  miners  soon  began  to  search 
deeper.  According  to  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson,  C.M.G.,  F.R.S  ,  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  sinking  in  the  loose  material  with  which  the 
valleys  were  filled,  the  channels  of  the  older  streams,  the  predecessors  of  the  present, 
were  found  with  their  rocky  beds  smoothed  and  worn  and  filled  with  rounded  boulders 
and  gravel.  These  contained  extremely  rich  deposits  of  gold,  because  they  represented 
the  concentrated  accumulation  of  great  periods  of  continued  work  by  natural  forces  of 
denudation  and  river  action.  Shafts,  varying  in  depth  from  a  few  feet  to  about  eighty 
feet,  were  therefore  sunk  to  the  bed  rock,  and  the  auriferous  gravel  from  the  bed  of 
the  old  channel  was  removed  and  washed 

SLOUGH  CREEK  AND  WILLOW  RIVER  LEASES. 
Slough  Creek  and  Willow  River,  which  form  practically  one  stream,  are  separated 
by  a  narrow  divide  only  from  Lightning  Creek,  which  is  estimated  to  have  returned 
above  ten  millions  of  dollars  from  about  two  miles  of  its  channel.  As  both 
Williams  and  Lightning  Creeks,  from  which  these  millions  of  pounds  sterling  have 
been  extracted,  had  rich  gold-bearing  side  creeks  running  into  them,  it  is  evident 
that  these  side  creeks  were  the  feeders  which  caused  the  main  channels  to  be  so 
enormously  rich.  In  view  of  the  fact,  therefore,  that  the  side  creeks  and  gravel 
banks  of  Slough  Creek  are  stated  to  have  been  even  richer  in  gold  than  those  of 
Williams  and  Lightning  Creeks,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  old  channel 
of  Slough  Creek  and  Willow  River,  belonging  to  this  Company,  will  be  found  to  be 
extremely  rich  in  gold. 

Applications  may  be  made  for  Shares  on  the  forms  accompanying  the  Prospectus, 
accompanied  by  a  remittance  for  the  amount  of  the  deposit,  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Company's  Bankers  in  London.  If  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned 
without  a  deduction,  but  where  the  number  of  Shares  alloted  is  less  than  the  number 
of  Shares  applied  for,  the  surplus  will  be  credited  in  reduction  of  the  amount  payable 
on  allotment. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  for  Shares  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Company's  Bankers,  Solicitor,  or  Secretary,  from  whom  all  information  can  be 
obtained. 
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  THE   

KLONDYKE 
GOLD 
FIELDS 

ARE  IN  CANADA. 


Goods  purchased  elsewhere  than  in 
Canada  are  subject  to  Customs  Duty 
on  entering  the  Yukon.  Strong  force 
of  Customs  Officers  and  Mounted 
Police  stationed  at  the  Passes. 

Customs  Certificates  on  purchases 
in  Canada  will  prevent  any  delay  from 
Canadian  or  United  States  officials. 


VICTORIA, 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA, 

Is  the  best  place  to  Fit  Out  and  Sail 
from.  All  Steamboats  going  North  start 
from  or  call  at  Victoria. 

G.  A.  KIRK, 
President  B.  C.  Board  of  Trade. 


Klondyke  and 
Columbian  Goldfields, 

LIMITED. 

Dividend  just  declared  20  per  cent,  in  cash 

on  under  4  months  working. 


The  SUBSIDIARY  COMPANIES  and  COMPANIES 
working  with  the  above  Company  are: — 

DaWSOIl  City  (Klondyke)  and 

Dominion  Trading  Corporation, 

LIMITED- 

CAPITAL      -      -  £600,000 


Directora  te  includes : — 
THE  PREMIER  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL. 
MR.  JOSEPH  BOSCOWITZ. 

&c.    &c.  &c. 


NEW  GOLDEN  TWINS  (Ontario) 

LIMITED. 

CAPITAL      -  £90,000 


Directora  te  : 

H.  CHESTER-MASTER,  Director  Aladdin's  Lamp  Gold 
Mining  Company,  Limited. 

J.  De  LARA  COHEN,  Director  Klondyke  and  Colum- 
bian Goldfields,  Limited. 

J.  W.  TAYLOR,  J. P.,  Director  Perth  Mining  and  Trading 
Syndicate,  Limited. 

HAROLD  WILEY  (Managing  Director,  Hawk  Bay  Gold 
Mining  Company,  Limited,  Ontario),  Managing  Director. 


RAINY  RIVER  AND  ONTARIO 
EXPLORATION  CO.,  LTD. 

CAPITAL      ....  £150,000 


Directorate  includes: — 

THE  MAYOR  OF  PORT  ARTHUR. 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE, 
Port  Arthur. 

JUDGE  FITZGERALD,  Port  Arthur. 

J.  BARKER,  J.P. 

WALTON  LEE,  J.P. 

&c.    &c.  &c. 
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FOR   INFORMATION  ONLY. 

One  Million  Shares  in  this  Company  were  offered  by  the  Directors  of  the  London  and 
Globe  Finance  Corporation,  Ltd.,  to  the  Shareholders  of  this  Company  alone  at  par. 

British  America  Corporation, 

LIMITED. 

{Incorporated  tinder  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1893.) 


CAPITAL    -      -  £1,500,000, 

IN  SHARES  OF  £1  EACH. 


DIRECTORS. 

THE  MOST  Hon.  The  MARQUESS  OF  DUFFERIN  AND  AVA,  K.P.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  &c.  (Ex-Govemor-General  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  Chairman  of  the  London  and  Globe  Finance  Corporation,  Limited),  Chairman. 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  LOCH,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.  (late  Governor  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  High  Commissioner  for  South 
Africa,  and  Director  of  the  London  and  Globe  Finance  Corporation,  Limited). 

*The  Hon.  C.  H.  MACKINTOSH  (Lieut.-Governor  of  the  Norih-West  Territories  of  Canada). 

EDWARD  A.  HOARE,  Esq.  (Director  of  the  Bank  of  British  North  America). 

WHITAKER  WRIGHT,  Esq.  (Deputy-Chairman  of  the  London  and  Globe  Finance  Corporation,  Limited). 

Another  Director  (of  high  position  and  influence)  will  join  the  Board  after  Allotment. 

*  The  HON.  C.  H.  Mackintosh,  in  order  to  accept  this  Directorship,  has  resigned  his  office  of  Lieut-Governor  of  the  North-West  Territories 
of  Canada,  as  from  the  31st  inst. ,  and  being  interested  in  the  purchase,  will  not  vote  until  after  that  date. 

BANKERS. 

LONDON  :   Messrs.  ROBARTS,  LUBBOCK,  &  CO.,  15  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 
CANADA:  BANK  OF  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA,  LIMITED. 

BROKERS. 

Messrs.  VERTUE,  LUBBOCK,  &  CO.,  4  Adam's  Court,  E.C. 
Messrs.  HARDIE  &  TURNBULL,  42  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.  BURN  &  BERRIDGE,  n  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

AUDITORS. 

Messrs.  FORD,  RHODES,  &  FORD,  81  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
SECRETARY  {pro.  (em)— A.  B.  DEALTRY,  Esq.  OFFICES. —  15  AUSTIN  FRIARS,  E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 

THIS  CORPORATION  has  been  formed  to  enter  into  and  carry  on  such  financial,  commercial,  manufacturing, 
mining,  and  other  businesses  as  are  usually  undertaken  by  financiers,  bankers,  concessionnaires,  and  contractors  for 
public  and  other  works. 

The  business  of  the  Corporation  will  be  principally  directed  to  operations  in  British  America.  Owing  to  the 
marvellous  developments  in  the  recently  discovered  goldfields  of  Yukon  and  British  Columbia,  there  is  in  these  districts 
a  wide  scope  for  the  furtherance  of  the  above  objects,  with  every  prospect  of  profitable  results. 

Pursuant  to  arrangement,  subscription  to  this  issue  is  limited  to  Shareholders  of  the  London  and  Globe  Finance 
Corporation,  Limited,  whose  names  were  on  the  register  on  the  1st  inst.  It  will  thus  be  apparent  that  London  and  Globe 
Shareholders  who  obtain  an  allotment  of,  or  purchase  in  the  market,  Shares  in  the  British  American  Corporation,  Limited, 
will  practically  participate  at  cost  price  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  operations  of  this  Company,  as  they  will 
thereby  receive  not  only  the  dividends  that  may  be  declared  by  the  British  America  Corporation,  but  also  their  share  of 
the  profits  accruing  to  the  London  and  Globe  by  means  of  this  issue,  and  its  subsequent  co  operation  with  this  Company. 

The  Shares  of  this  Company  will  be  allotted  in  proportion  to  the  number  applied  for,  and  not  according  to  the 
number  of  London  and  Globe  Shares  held  by  the  applicant. 

The  London  and  Globe  has  guaranteed  500,000/.  of  the  capital  of  this  issue,  and  incurred  heavy  expenditure  in 
securing  the  options,  concessions,  and  properties  briefly  described  in  the  Schedule  hereunder,  and  has  agreed  to  transfer 
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its  interest  in  the  same  (subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  relating  thereto)  to  this  Corporation  for  the  consideration 
hereafter  named. 

SCHEDULE. 
ACTS  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

The  powers  and  rights  conferred  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  59  Victoria,  Chapter  41, 
intituled  "  An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Yukon  and  British  Columbia  Trading  and  Development  Company,  Limited." 

The  powers  and  rights  conferred  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  60-61  Victoria,  Chapter  90, 
intituled  '•  An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Mining,  Development,  and  Advisory  Corporation  of  British  America,  Limited." 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

The  celebrated  Le  Roi  Mine  and  its  equipment,  situate  at  Red  Mountain,  Rossland,  and  reported  to  be  the  premier 
mine  of  British  Columbia,  and  at  present  paying,  with  limited  developments  and  appliances,  dividends  of  io>ooo/.  per 
month. 

The  following  famous  Gold  Mines,  situate  at  Red  Mountain,  Rossland,  namely,  The  Josie  (adjoining  Le  Roi), 
Number  One  (adjoining  War  Eagle),  Nickle  Plate  and  Oreornogo  (adjoining  Centre  Star),  Pack  Train,  Legal  Tender  and 
Derby  (immediately  south  of  Centre  Star  and  Le  Roi),  and  Surprise  and  Youknow  (adjoining  Number  One).  These 
Mines  are  believed  to  be  of  great  value,  and  amongst  the  best  in  British  Columbia. 

The  Algonquin  Group  of  Gold  Mines,  including  eighteen  properties,  situate  on  Castle  Mountain,  Christina  Lake, 
covering,  approximately,  850  acres  of  valuable  mineral  land,  traversed  by  a  system  of  gold-bearing  lodes. 

The  Nelson-Poorman  Group  of  Gold  Mines,  including  six  properties,  situate  on  Eagle  Creek,  near  the  town  of 
Nelson,  together  with  the  10-stamp  mill,  plant,  and  equipment  thereon. 

The  Murphy  and  Katharden  properties,  situate  in  the  District  of  Nelson,  and  comprising  100  acres,  more  or  less. 

YUKON. 

The  undertaking,  assets,  and  goodwill,  as  a  going  concern,  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  which  has  been 
established  twenty-nine  years,  and  is  stated  to  have  made  enormous  profits  during  that  period.  The  assets  include  wharves, 
real  estate,  warehouses,  stores  and  trading  stations  for  over  eight  thousand  miles,  ocean  and  river  steamers,  sailing  vessels) 
launches,  barges,  lighters,  and  boats,  and  the  whole  of  the  plant  and  stock,  including  merchandise  and  supplies  in  transit, 
and  at  northern  depots. 

Three  Stores,  with  all  appurtenances,  at  Circle  City,  Forty  Mile  Creek,  and  Dawson  City. 

Property  at  Fort  Selkirk,  containing  160  acres,  with  large  trading  stores  and  dwellings. 

Townsite  property  at  Dawson  City. 

All  claims  that  may  be  located  by  an  Exploring  party  sent  out  to  exploit  the  Sweetlarutska  River. 
One-half  interest  in  all  claims  that  may  be  located  by  an  Exploring  party  sent  out  to  exploit  the  Stewart  River, 
Klondyke. 

One-fourth  interest  in  eleven  claims  on  Bonanza  and  El  Dorado  Creeks,  Klondyke. 

Twenty  adjoining  claims  in  the  heart  of  the  Bonanza  Creek,  which  are  said  to  be  amongst  the  richest  at  Klondyke. 
Claim  No.  21,  situate  on  Bear  Creek,  Klondyke,  also  equal  to  five  claims. 

Claim  No.  2.,  on  El  Dorado  Creek,  Klondyke,  also  equal  to  five  claims.  This  claim  is  said  to  yield  about  ,£1,000 
per  running  foot.  The  original  owner  has  stated  that  seven  men  working  five  hours  per  day,  on  the  average,  took  out  last 
winter  in  seventy  days  nearly  ,£20,000  in  gold.  The  claim  is  in  the  Bonanza  District,  and  was  located  by  the  discoverer 
of  the  El  Dorado. 

Claim  No.  2B  being  a  fraction  adjoining  the  last,  and  said  to  be  as  rich  as  No.  2. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  London  and  Globe  are  conducting  negociations  in  regard  to  several  important  under- 
takings and  properties,  the  particulars  of  which  it  is  not  expedient  to  disclose  at  present,  but  the  benefit  of  which  will  enure 
to  this  Company. 

Even  with  a  cash  capital  of  ,£1,000,000  it  will  be  impossible  for  this  Company  to  carry  out  alone  the  whole  of  the 
undertakings  above  referred  to,  and  others  that  are  in  contemplation.  It  is  therefore  intended  to  co-operate  with  the 
London  and  Globe  Finance  Corporation,  Limited. 

Having  regard  to  the  valuable  interests  which  this  Company  proposes  to  acquire,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  business 
intended  to  be  carried  on,  the  Directors  feel  justified  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  substantial  dividends  will  accrue  to  the 
Shareholders. 

The  following  Contracts  have  been  entered  into  : — 

An  Agreement  dated  24th  September,  1897,  between  the  Hon.  C.  H.  Mackintosh,  and  the  London  and  Globe 
Finance  Corporation,  Limited,  and  an  Agreement  of  sale  dated  9th  December,  1897,  between  the  London  and  Globe 
Finance  Corporation,  Limited,  and  George  Newman  VVorters,  as  Trustee  for  this  Company,  providing  for  the  allotment 
of  500,000  fully-paid  Shares  of  this  Corporation  for  the  above-mentioned  transfer. 

Applications  for  Shares  will  only  be  received  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  applicant  waives  the  insertion  in  this 
Prospectus  of  particulars  of  any  Contracts  that  may  have  been  entered  into  by  the  London  and  Globe  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, Limited,  and  any  Contracts  that  may  come  within  the  meaning  of  Section  38  of  the  Companies'  Act,  1867,  or  other- 
wise. The  above-mentioned  Agreement  of  Sale  and  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  can  be  inspected  at  the 
Offices  of  the  Solicitors  to  the  Company. 

Prospectuses  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  and  also  from  the  Bankers  and  Brokers. 
London,  10th  December,  1897. 
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THE  LE   ROI  MINE, 


ROSSLAND,  B.C. 
(THE  LE  ROI  MINING  AND  SMELTING  COMPANY.) 


HE  Properties  of  the  Company  are  located  at  Rossland,  British  Columbia, 


-L  and  consist  of  the  following  Mines  : — Le  Roi,  Black  Bear,  and  Ivanhoe.  Together  they  aggregate  about 
80  acres.  The  Le  Roi  is  600  feet  wide  by  1500  feet  long;  the  Black  Bear  1500  feet  by  1500  feet.  The  Ivanhoe 
is  a  small  triangle  about  100  feet  wide  at  the  base.  The  vein  runs  east  and  west  through  the  centre  of  the  Le 
Roi,  and  presumably  extends  through  the  Black  Bear.  It  is  traceable  on  the  surface  to  the  Black  Bear  line,  but 
the  latter  is  covered  by  a  heavy  wash,  and  the  vein  has  not  been  prospected  beyond  that  point.  The  extent  of  the 
development  on  the  properties  is  a  shaft  on  the  east  end  of  the  Le  Roi  600  feet  deep,  with  levels  extending  each 
way  from  the  shaft,  and  of  a  total  length  of  about  500  feet.  Out  of  this  shaft  and  from  these  levels  has  been  taken 
ore  which  has  yielded  more  than  $2,000,000  in  gold.  But  as  the  machinery  to  work  the  mine,  until  very  lately' 
was  extremely  crude  (all  ore  being  hoisted  from  the  mine  in  a  bucket)  and  the  expense  of  transport  to  the  smelters 
some  600  miles  distant  being  very  great,  and  the  charge  for  smelting  exorbitant,  the  profit  from  this  output  was 
comparatively  smalL  The  following  is  approximately  the  manner  in  which  the  values  derived  from  the  ore  have 
been  appropriated  : — Transportation  and  treatment,  $800,000 ;  working  expenses  of  the  mine,  $300,000 ;  machinery, 
buildings,  and  improvements  on  the  surface,  $150,000;  development  work,  shafts,  tunnels,  &c,  $75,000;  paid  t° 
shareholders  in  dividends,  $675,000. 

The  Company  now  has  a  smelter  of  its  own,  nearly  completed,  only  16  miles  from  the  mine,  has  the  largest 
and  best  mining  machinery  in  Canada  in  actual  operation,  and  will  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  mine  and  treat  its 
ores  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  mining  and  smelting  the  ores  will  not  cost  in  the  future  one- 
half  of  what  it  has  cost  in  the  past.  The  Company  has  been  paying  dividends  of  $50,000  per  month ;  it  is  expected 
that  this  will  be  doubled  when  the  smelter  goes  into  blast. 

The  Company  has  marketed  about  80,000  tons  of  ore  up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is 
150,000  tons  more  in  sight  above  the  600  foot  level,  and  within  the  500  feet  that  the  mine  has  been  developed  laterally- 
There  is  2500  feet  more  of  the  vein  yet  to  be  developed.  For  more  than  a  thousand  feet  to  the  west  of  the  shaft  the 
vein  outcrops  strongly  on  the  surface,  and  so  far  as  the  drifts  have  been  run  underground  they  are  in  ore  of  com- 
paratively high  grade.  The  ore  will  average  from  $25  to  $30  to  the  ton.  Besides  this,  there  is  in  sight  an 
enormous  quantity  of  low  grade  ore  running  from  $8  to  $12  in  value.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  500,000  tons 
of  this  kind  of  ore  in  sight.  Experiments  have  shown  that  this  ore  can  be  concentrated,  and  when  the  Company  has 
erected  a  concentrator,  this  class  of  ore  will  add  largely  to  to  the  profits  of  the  mines. 

While  the  average  of  the  ore  now  being  mined  is  from  $25  to  $30  per  ton,  much  of  it  is  of  higher  grade. 
Assays  have  been  made  as  high  as  $1200  to  the  ton,  and  hardly  a  day  passes  that  samples  are  not  taken  from  the  mine 
which  assay  up  into  the  hundreds  of  dollars.  The  ore  body  is  a  massive  vein  of  chalco-pirite,  and  other  similar 
chemical  compounds  of  a  pyritic  character,  the  metals  being  iron,  copper,  silver,  and  gold.  The  ore  carries  to  the 
ton,  of  copper  about  2\  per  cent.,  of  silver  about  3  ounces,  the  other  ratios  being  in  gold.  None  of  the  shipping 
ore  falls  below  an  ounce  of  gold  to  the  ton,  and  much  of  it  goes  much  higher.  The  Company  has  had  returns  from 
the  smelters  as  high  as  5  ounces  to  the  ton.  The  vein  is  a  true  fissure  vein,  cutting  across  the  formation,  and 
having  diorite  on  both  sides.  In  places  it  has  been  mined  out  for  a  width  of  more  than  forty  feet,  leaving  yet 
on  the  walls  enormous  masses  of  low  grade  ore.  Diamond  drill  borings  show  this  low  grade  ore  to  extend  in 
places  to  25  and  30  feet  on  each  side  the  column  of  high  grade  ore.  If  the  vein  extends  in  depth  for  3,000  feet, 
and  of  that  there  is  but  little  doubt,  the  gold  values  are  enormous.  If,  in  addition,  they  extend  laterally  throughout 
the  entire  length  of  the  properties,  they  are  fabulous.  A  computation  of  them  in  dollars  and  cents  would  tax  the 
credulity  of  most  people.  The  Company  has  no  assets  on  hand  except  its  mines,  mining  plant  and  smelting  plant, 
and  never  did  have.  It  owes  no  debts  beyond  current  bills  which  are  paid  monthly.  It  has  developed  its  mines, 
bought  and  erected  its  machinery,  including  its  smelter,  entirely  from  the  values  taken  out  of  the  mine.  This  has 
all  been  done  within  the  last  three  years,  and,  in  addition,  dividends  of  $675,000  have  been  paid  to  the  stock 
holders.  Having  no  debts  and  no  floating  assets,  the  quarterly  statements  of  the  Company  are  comparatively  simple- 
They  show  on  one  side  the  gross  value  of  ore  mined  during  the  quarter ;  on  the  other  side,  the  cost  of  mining  the 
ore,  the  cost  of  treating  it,  the  cost  of  new  machinery  and  betterments  put  on  the  mine,  and  the  cost  of  office 
expenses.  The  balance  left  after  making  these  deductions  is  the  profits  made  on  the  ore  mined,  which  profits  are 
divided  among  the  stock-holders  monthly. 
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NOTES. 

~VX  7"HEN  the  German  Emperor  dismissed  Bismarck 
*  »  and  so  conducted  himself  that  he  brought  about 
the  alliance  between  France  and  Russia,  while  alienating 
the  sympathies  of  Great  Britain,  we  called  him  "  William 
the  Witless."  And  the  nickname  seems  to  have  stuck  ; 
but  it  is  inadequate,  for  the  man  is  mad — stark,  staring 
mad.  Every  one  agrees  now  with  Ranke  that  the 
reason  why  we  beat  France  in  our  hundred  \nd  fifty 
years'  duel  with  her  was  that  France  tried  to  do  too 
much  ;  she  tried  to  keep  the  hegemony  of  the  Con- 
tinent while  attempting  to  beat  Britain  at  sea,  and  this 
double  task  was  beyond  her  strength.  In  spite  of  this 
historical  lesson  the  German  Emperor  has  just  com- 
mitted the  same  blunder.  Compelled  to  hold  the 
hegemony  of  the  Continent  as  a  condition  of  national 
existence,  Germany  under  his  leadership  is  now  striving 
to  found  colonies  and  construct  a  navy  which  shall 
dispute  with  ours  the  supremacy  of  the  sea.  The 
Latin  tag  holds:  "Quern  Deus'  vult  perdere,  prius 
dementat." 

The  Germans  are  a  patient  and  disciplined  people, 
As  long  as  their  ruler  was  merely  witless  they  bore  with 
him  in  silence  ;  but  now  that  he  seems  bent  upon 
turning  the  elephant  into  the  rival  of  the  whale  they  are 
beginning  to  speak  out.  The  "  Kladderadatsch  "  made 
fun  the  other  day  of  his  assertion  that  "  only  good 
Christians  were  good  soldiers,"  and  promptly  "  Klad- 
deradatsch "  with  its  portraits  of  bad  soldiers  from 
Alexander  to  Frederic  was  suppressed.  And  now 
comes  a  German  Professor  with  a  little  booklet  entitled 
"Caligula,"  which  has  made  no  end  of  a  stir.  The 
historic  parallel  between  the  Roman  Emperor  and 
William  the  Mad  has  been  drawn  with  consummate 
ability  and  perfect  knowledge.  We  shall  give  some 
extracts  next  week  that  will  show  the  skill  of  the 
Professor's  portraiture.  And  "Caligula"  cannot  be 
suppressed  because  it  purports  to  be  merely  a  historical 
sketch.  When  the  pedant  turns  he  is  apt  to  be  a 
terrible  antagonist. 

The  German  Emperor  has  not  only  managed  to  get 
the  newspapers  and  the  professors  against  him,  but 
also  the  sturdiest  supporters  of  his  throne,  the  Prussian 
nobility.  From  the  time  of  his  accession  William  has 
treated  every  one  who  differed  from  him  in  opinion 
as  a  personal  enemy.  He  has  insulted  the  greatest 
nobles  as  soon  as  they  have  ventured  to  dis- 
agree with  him  in  any  phase  of  his  extraordinary 
activity,  and  consequently  his  Court  is  now  deserted. 
It  is  known,  indeed,  throughout  Germany  as  the  Court 
of  the  Parvenus.  In  spite  of  all  these  ominous  facts,  the 
poor  creature  continues  to  take  himself  seriously  as  a 
sort  of  Drill-Sergeant  Providence. 

A  most  important  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  has 
settled  the  vexed  question  whether  or  not  the  death 


duties  can  be  evaded  by  a  gift  during  life.  The  late 
Earl  Grey,  it  appears,  executed  a  deed  by  which  the 
whole  of  his  estate  in  Northumberland,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  ^4000  per  annum  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
mansion  house,  passed,  during  his  lifetime,  to  his  heir, 
the  present  Earl.  The  Crown,  on  the  late  Earl's  death, 
assessed  the  entire  estate  for  succession  duty,  and  the 
present  Earl,  the  defendant,  endeavouredto  establish  that 
he  was  liable  only  for  duty  on  the  ^4000  per  annum,  and 
was  not  liable  to  pay  duty  on  what  passed  during  his 
predecessor's  lifetime.  Their  lordships  gave  judgment 
for  the  Crown,  holding  that  the  entire  estate  was  liable. 
This  decides  the  matter,  we  may  hope  ;  but  who 
would  have  thought  that  the  late  Earl  Grey  would  have 
attempted  to  evade  the  laws  which  he  had  a  share  in 
making?     This  is  a  new  reading  of  "noblesse  oblige." 

Whatever  may  be  said  to  their  prejudice,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  "  forward  party  "  are  the  children 
of  the  Muses.  First  came  Sir  George  White,  cele- 
brating in  words  which  have  become  classical,  the  great 
and  beautiful  civilising  mission  of  England  in  the  East. 
Then  Mr.  Curzon  "chortled"  to  us  of  serried  mountains 
and  deep  ravines,  of  intrepid  defenders  and  mountain 
glens.  Finally,  a  very  Saul  among  the  prophets,  we 
have  Sir  William  Lockhart  roaring  defiance  to  the 
Afridis  in  the  .guise  of  the  British  lion.  Poor  British 
lion  !  in  what  varied  scenes  it  has  figured  before  and 
since  it  came  to  be  domesticated  and  advertised  as  the 
chief  performer  in  the  great  Imperial  circus  !  Once,  it 
was  wont  to  show  its  teeth  and  claws  to  some  purpose. 
But  in  these  latter  days,  the  teeth  have  been  drawn  at 
Washington  and  elsewhere,  and  the  claws  have  been 
pared  at  Pretoria.  Let  us  see  if  the  wearing  of  its  skin 
by  Sir  William  Lockhart  will  serve  to  frighten  Afridis 
withal.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  simple  ruse 
may  succeed  ;  for  the  country  is  sick  of  this  costly  and 
inglorious  warfare,  and  is  doubtful  whether,  after  all, 
the  Afridis  have  not  bested  the  lion  who  roused  them. 

We  cannot  say  how  it  will  strike  the  untutored  Afridi 
in  his  savage  glen  (Mr.  Curzon,  who  is  on  visiting 
terms  with  him,  will  tell  us  that),  but  to  the  eye  of  the 
simple,  stay-at-home  Briton,  Sir  William  Lockhart's 
proclamation  reads  very  like  the  language  of  bounce. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  he  will  look  in  upon  them 
again  next  spring,  and  to  beg  of  them  meanwhile  to 
have  a  care  of  their  wives'  health,  and  to  see  that  the 
children  do  not  take  cold.  But,  presumably,  like  other 
men,  the  Afridi  looks  not  for  words  but  deeds  in  an 
enenry,  and  when  he  finds  himself,  after  an  inconclusive 
campaign,  counselled  by  his  adversary  to  knuckle  under 
lest  a  worse  thing  happen  to  him,  he  may  possibly  look 
for  some  more  mixed  motive  in  his  adviser  than  pure 
disinterested  desire  for  his  welfare.  Perhaps  we  may 
conjecture  that  the  words  of  his  proclamation  were  put 
into  Sir  William  Lockhart's  mouth  by  Lord  Elgin  and 
his  advisers.  It  reads  more  like  the  language  of  men 
hoping  against  hope  that  their  adversary  may  yet  be 
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reconciled,  and  may  save  them  further  effort  to  subdue 
him,  than  of  a  soldier  whose  mission  it  is  not  to  bellow 
at,  but  to  beat  his  enemy,  not  to  advise  or  to  argue  with 
him,  but  to  act. 

Now  that  the  telegrams  between  Lord  Elgin  and  Sir 
Henry  Fowler  have  been  published,  we  may  hope  to 
have  heard  the  last  of  this  silly  squabble.  They  show 
that  the  late  Cabinet  had  grave  doubts  as  to  whether 
the  permanent  occupation  of  points  in  the  Swat  country 
would  not  constitute  a  breach  of  faith,  and  that  Lord 
Elgin  and  his  advisers,  though  by  no  means  blind  to 
this  possibility,  had  brought  themselves  to  believe  that 
mainly  by  manipulating  the  tribesmen  after  fighting  was 
over,  they  might  walk  round  the  four  corners  of  their 
proclamation.  They  failed  to  do  so,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  it.  But  all  this  about  the  proclamation  to  the 
Swatis  is  the  mere  party  play  of  politicians.  The  point 
of  real  importance  to  the  country  is  whether  the  Ministry 
are  going  to  keep  faith  with  the  British  public.  Are 
they  going  to  leave  the  countries  which  the  tribes 
now  occupy,  as  they  say  they  intend  doing  ?  Are  they 
sincere  in  their  assurance  that  they  do  not  desire 
interference  or  annexation  ?  Or  are  we  to  find  that 
though  they  may  keep  the  letter  of  their  engagements, 
they  intend  to  break  them  in  the  spirit  ? 

Allen  v.  Flood  is  talked  of  as  a  trades  union  victory. 
As  a  fact,  it  has  nothing  particular  to  do  with  trades 
unions,  and,  except  that  the  successful  defendant  in  this 
case  happens  to  be  a  trades  union  delegate,  it  is  no 
more  a  victory  for  combinations  of  men  than  for 
combinations  of  employers.  It  leaves  them  both  free 
to  pursue  their  customary  tactics,  which  a  decision  in 
the  contrary  sense  would  have  made  or  declared  illegal. 
We  may  be  thankful  that  the  good  law  of  the  House  of 
Lords  has  saved  us  from  the  "common  sense"  of  the 
bulk  of  the  judges.  If  it  were  held  that  to  induce 
another  to  do  a  lawful  action  that  caused  loss  to  a  third 
person,  gave  the  latter  a  right  of  action,  why,  where 
should  we  all  be  ?  We  are  doing  it  every  day  of  our 
lives.  A  commercial  traveller  persuades  a  merchant 
to  leave  the  manufacturer  from  whom  he  has  hitherto 
been  in  the  habit  of  buying.  Is  the  unhappy  man  or 
his  employer  to  be  exposed  to  an  action  whenever  he 
does  a  successful  stroke  of  business  ? 

It  seems  that  our  Imperial  Government  has  at  last 
plucked  up  courage  to  take  a  little  step  towards  the 
abolition  of  the  Sugar  Bounties.  In  the  Reichstag 
on  Tuesday,  Count  Posadowsky,  the  German  Minister 
for  the  Interior,  expressly  repeated  that  Germany  was 
anxious  to  bring  about  the  total  abolition  of  the 
bounties,  and  it  is  understood  that  a  proposition  has 
been  made  for  a  Conference  on  the  subject  in  Paris. 
The  French  Government  is  believed  to  be  not  really 
disinclined  to  drop  the  bounties,  but  M.  Hanotaux  is 
afraid  of  his  sugar-refiners  and  beet-growers,  and  insists 
on  a  certain  amount  of  douce  violence  being  used  in 
order  to  justify  a  surrender.  Everything,  in  a  word, 
depends  on  whether  the  Government  has  the  fear  of 
Lord  Farrer  so  deep  in  its  heart  that  it  dares  not  simply 
say  to  France,  "  Unless  you  take  off  your  hostile 
bounties,  your  sugar  will  be  met  at  English  ports  with 
an  equivalent  countervailing  duty."  If  that  were  done, 
the  bounties  would  disappear  from  Europe,  and  our 
sorely-tried  West  Indian  Colonies  would  have  at  least  a 
chance  for  their  lives. 

The  Austrian  Crisis  has  become  decidedly  worse 
during  the  week.  The  local  Diets  have  now  taken  to 
quarrelling  in  imitation  of  the  Imperial  Diet  at  Vienna  ; 
and  as  the  Austrian  half  of  the  Monarchy  is  composed 
of  sixteen  States  all  enjoying  more  or  less  the  blessings 
and  privileges  of  Home  Rule,  the  unfortunate  Emperor 
will  have  his  hands  full  for  Christmas.  The  Tzechs 
have  established  a  miniature  Reign  of  Terror  in  Prague, 
and  in  every  way  are  using  their  temporary  victory  as 
offensively  as  they  can.  The  Germans  are  willing  to 
accept  a  compromise  on  the  languages  question,  but 
the  Tzechs  are  bent  on  having  their  ridiculous  Kingdom 
restored.  That  way  lies  their  downfall,  for  while  they 
are  in  a  decided,  but  by  no  means  overwhelming,  ma- 
jority in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  they  constitute  little 


more  than  twenty-three  per  cent,  of  the  population  in 
Austria  as  a  whole.  It  is  only  by  the  aid  of  the  Poles 
and  the  Ruthenians  that  they  can  gain  a  temporary 
control  of  the  Reichsrath,  and  the  Poles  and  Ruthe- 
nians, although  willing  enough  to  cause  trouble  to 
Austria,  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  play  the  Russian 
game  to  please  their  Tzech  cousins.  Meanwhile  Parlia- 
mentary government  is  practically  suspended  in  Cislei- 
thania — an  interesting  development  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
"  illustrious  and  well-established  instance  of  the  success 
of  Home  Rule  !  " 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  resumption  of  the  En- 
gineering Conference  this  week  is  that  federated  Capital 
has  learned  the  lesson  which  has  been  slowly  impressed 
upon  the  wiser  friends  of  Trade  Unionism — that  an  un- 
compromising attitude  in  industrial  disputes  is  the  next 
thing  to  suicide.  The  masters  realised  from  the  trade 
union  ballot  that  they  had  made  demands  which  were 
impracticable.  Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  the 
Conference,  the  wisdom  of  this  change  of  front  cannot 
be  doubted  by  any  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
study  the  industrial  conflicts  of  the  last  few  years. 
Mr.  J.  Burnett's  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  strikes 
and  lock-outs  in  1896,  belated  though  it  is,  comes  oppor- 
tunely to  drive  home  the  fact  that  both  strikes  and  lock- 
outs are  a  failure.  Last  year  there  were  102 1  disputes 
affecting  198,687  men  and  involving  a  loss  of  3,748,525 
working  days.  The  result  was  in  favour  of  the  men  in 
39  per  cent,  of  the  disputes  and  of  the  masters  in 
33  per  cent.,  the  remainder  being  compromised.  In  the 
last  four  years  50,000,000  working  days  have  thus  been 
wasted,  involving  a  loss  in  wages  of  something  like 
17  or  18  millions  sterling,  and  probably  an  equal  amount 
in  capital.  The  engineering  dispute  is  estimated  to 
have  already  cost  trade  unionism  two-thirds  of  a  million 
sterling.    What  must  it  have  cost  the  country  ? 

Lord  Lansdowne's  utterances  on  Army  Reform  last 
week  sound  a  little  more  hopeful  than  Mr.  Brodrick's 
at  the  United  Club  Dinner.  What,  however,  the  country 
wants  is  not  a  series  of  vague  surmises  as  to  what  "may" 
be  found  desirable,  but  a  definite  scheme  propounded  on 
authority,  and  resolutely  carried  into  effect.  The  only 
result  achieved  so  far  is  that  a  Committee  of  the 
Cabinet  has  been  appointed  to  consider  the  question 
within  sixweeks  of  the  opening  of  the  very  Session,  in 
which  it  was  hoped  that  Army  Reform  would  occupy  a 
leading  place !  A  committee  of  experts  might,  we 
admit,  do  much  in  that  time  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for 
providing  a  short-service  Home  Army  and  a  long-service 
Indian  Army,  and  for  bringing  our  Artillery  and  Cavalry 
up  to  something  like  efficiency  ;  but  we  have  at  present 
a  committee  of  amateurs,  whose  decisions  have  to  be 
sanctioned  by  another  and  larger  committee^  before 
they  can  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  military  authorities. 

However,  we  decline  to  believe  that  the  future  of  our 
Army  is  to  be  submitted  to  such  a  Committee  as  that 
announced  in  the  newspapers  on  Wednesday.  Here 
are  the  members  :  Lord  Lansdowne,  Mr.  Balfour,  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Lord  George  Hamilton  ! 
Lord  Lansdowne,  the  War  Minister,  who  did  not  show 
the  slightest  comprehension  of  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion until  goaded  into  some  appearance  of  activity  by 
the  absolute  collapse  of  the  present  system  and  the 
attacks  in  the  newspapers  to  which  that  collapse  gave 
rise  ;  Mr.  Balfour,  who  refuses  on  principle  to  go  into 
the  details  of  any  question  ;  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
invaluable  as  a  wet  blanket  in  an  emergency,  but  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  take  the  lead  in  rooting  out 
abuses  ;  and,  lastly,  Lord  George  Hamilton,  who  fills  all 
offices  in  turn  with  equal  geniality  and  incompetence, 
and  is  the  delight  of  the  permanent  officials  because  he 
never  meddles  with  anything  !  The  idea  of  such  a  Com- 
mittee setting  to  work  to  deal  with  long-established  and 
deep-seated  abuses  is  farcical. 

Two  or  three  fresh  moves  have  been  reported  in  the 
dangerous  game  which  England  and  France  are  playing 
on  the  Nile  and  the  Niger,  but  the  information  is  very 
incomplete  and  confusing.  A  fortnight  ago  our  pros- 
pects on  the  Upper  Nile  seemed  deplorable.  Major 
Macdonald's  great  expedition  had  ended  in  disaster  and 
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chaos,  and  the  road  seemed  open  for  the  first  comer — 
French  or  Abyssinian  —  to  cut  off  our  connexions 
between  the  lakes  and  Khartoum.  This  week  the  French 
in  turn  have  had  bad  luck.  The  Liotard-Marchand 
expedition  was,  as  we  all  know,  advancing  from  Semio 
on  the  Mbomu,  a  tributary  of  the  Ubangi,  into  the 
basin  of  the  Nile.  Indeed  it  was  announced  that  it 
had  reached  Meshra-er-Rek  on  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl  and 
had  launched  a  river  steamer  there  with  the  object  of 
proceeding  down-river  and  effecting  a  junction  at 
Fashoda  with  the  Marquis  de  Bonchamps,  who  was 
proceeding  from  the  direction  of  Abyssinia. 

Now  comes  the  report  that  the  expedition  has  been  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  Dinkas,  and  that  only  Captain  Marchand 
himself  and  a  handful  of  survivors  have  made  their  way 
back  to  the  French  Congo.  Up  to  the  present  the  story 
rests  entirely  on  the  authority  of  the  Belgian  Congo 
officials,  but  they  have  excellent  sources  of  information, 
and  the  report  is  not  in  itself  unlikely.  The  Dinkas 
are  the  aggressive  and  conquering  race  on  the  Upper 
Nile,  and  they  have  already  defeated  and  driven  out 
both  the  Dervishes  and  the  Belgians.  They  have  also 
practically  conquered  and  scattered  the  once  powerful 
Shilluks,  and  seem  in  a  fair  way  to  build  up  a  powerful 
negro  empire  of  the  kind  which  has  so  often  risen  and 
fallen  in  Central  Africa. 

Mr.  Curzon's  one  reference  on  Friday  last  week  to  the 
Upper  Nile  was  most  injudicious.  He  scored  off  his 
Liberal  critics,  but  at  the  cost  of  an  unfortunate 
admission.  He  referred  with  deep  feeling  to  "that 
mysterious  chain  of  events  that  has  unrolled  itself  in 
those  regions  "  (i.e.,  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Nile)  and 
then  taunted  the  Opposition  for  that  two  years'  delay  in 
beginning  the  Uganda  Railway,  but  for  which  "  we 
might  not  have  had  the  spectacle  of  rival  competitors 
ahead  of  us  in  the  field."  This  is  probably  the  first 
definite  admission  of  the  Government  that  the  main 
purpose  of  the  Uganda  Railway  is  strategical.  But  it 
was  surely  injudicious  for  a  Foreign  Office  official  to 
speak  of  the  French  on  the  Nile  as  "  rival  competitors 
in  the  field."  The  British  case  is  that  the  Bahr-el- 
Ghazl  is  in  our  sphere  of  influence,  and  therefore  that  any 
French  political  agents  who  have  entered  the  region  are 
trespassers,  not  rivals. 

According  to  Mr.  Courtney's  Presidential  Address  to 
the  Statistical  Society  on  Tuesday,  Jevons'  predictions 
as  to  the  diminishing  productiveness  of  our  coal-fields 
were  in  the  main  correct.  The  predictions,  however, 
need  a  good  deal  of  explanation  before  this  view  can  be 
understood.  Jevons,  for  example,  prophesied  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  coal,  but  it  has  fallen  at  Newcastle  from 
8s.  ^d.  a  ton  in  i860  to  7s.  2d.  a  ton  in  1896.  Mr. 
Courtney  maintains  that  if  we  take  into  account 
the  general  variation  of  prices,  coal  has  actually  in- 
creased in  value  ;  and  that  if  the  diminution  in  the 
increase  of  coal-production  has  not  been  as  great  as 
was  expected,  other  factors,  in  the  possible  permanence 
of  which  Jevons  would  not  believe,  have  been  directly 
responsible.  There  were  many  allusions  in  the  address 
to  those  wicked  "protectionist  fallacies  which  have 
more  vitality  than  Jevons  thought  possible."  It  is 
worth  noticing  that  it  was  an  essential  point  in  Mr. 
Courtney's  argument  that  British  industrial  progress 
has  been  greatly  retarded  by  the  spread  of  a  protec- 
tionist policy  abroad — a  useful  admission  from  such  a 
Conservative  Free-trader.  The  most  important  point 
in  the  address  was  the  comparison  of  the  respective 
dangers  of  German  and  United  States  competition,  with 
the  conclusion  that  we  had  little  to  fear  from  the  former 
in  comparison  with  the  latter.  Mr.  Courtney's  table 
contrasting  the  price  of  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth,  shows 
that  it  has  risen  in  England  from  4-8  shillings  in  i860 
to  6'6  shillings  in  1895,  whereas  during  the  same  period 
in  the  United  States  the  price  has  fallen  from  6*4  to  4*7 
shillings.  Coal  is  now  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper  in 
America  than  in  England,  and  in  one  year  was  actually 
thirty-six  per  cent,  cheaper. 

Ranjitsinhji  is  becoming  an  Imperial  factor  in  the  life 
of  Greater  Britain.  What  "  W.  G."  with  all  the  splen- 
dour of  his  insular  record  could  not  achieve,  has  come 


to  the  other  by  the  happy  accident  of  race.  The  very 
stars  in  their  courses  have  fought  for  him  ;  even  sick- 
ness, in  these  last  days,  has  chosen  to  fall  at  a  dramatic 
and  critical  moment,  and  exalts  his  reputation.  The 
latest  news  of  him  has  the  true  heroic  sporting  touch  : 
during  the  recent  test  match,  finding  after  lunch  that 
his  scarcely  recovered  tonsils  hindered  his  running 
powers,  he  had  one  of  them  removed.  At  that  time  he 
had  already  made  94  runs,  and  on  going  back  to  the 
wicket  he  added  83  to  his  account.  It  is  something 
new  that  Englishmen  all  over  the  world  should  be 
feeling  a  pride  in  one  of  Asiatic  race,  and  should  reckon 
his  glory  as  their  glory.  Cricket  is  but  a  symbol  in  the 
hands  of  Empire,  and  wherever  the  national  game 
spreads  we  may  take  it  as  the  infection  of  race  made 
manifest. 

Very  little  is  heard  of  British  Borneo  now-a-days,  but 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  proceedings  at  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  on  Tuesday,  the  country  has  a  big 
future  before  it.  Mr.  Gueritz,  Sir  Hugh  Low,  and 
Sir  Clementi  Smith,  all  of  whom  are  authorities  on  the 
subject,  made  it  clear  that  the  island  has  now  reached 
the  condition  at  which  the  development  of  its  material 
resources  may  begin.  The  remarkable  thing  about  the 
prosperity  of  Borneo  under  British  rule  is  that  it  has  been 
attained  almost  exclusively  by  means  of  Chinese  labour. 
Although  at  present  we  are  obtaining  indifferent  cigars 
and  other  commodities  from  Borneo,  we  shall  hear  in 
due  time  of  Borneo  gold  and  Borneo  diamonds.  The 
principal  product  of  the  island,  however,  will  be  coal. 
So  far  the  Imperial  Government  do  not  seem  to  have 
seized  the  opportunity  for  establishing  a  coaling  station 
there,  but  other  countries  are  more  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  coal  deposits.  Sir  Hugh  Low  remembers 
a  Russian  warship  taking  careful  stock  of  the  position 
some  years  ago,  and  in  view  of  international  rivalries 
in  Eastern  seas,  Borneo  ought  to  receive  serious 
attention  from  the  Imperial  authorities. 

The  Bishop  of  Southwell  is  well  known  as  a  hard- 
headed,  practical  man  of  affairs,  and  he  has  just  written 
a  sensible  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  egregious 
Church  Association,  Captain  Cobham,  which  should  be 
an  example  to  other  prelates  in  dealing  with  busybodies. 
Dr.  Ridding  points  out  that  ecclesiastical  ceremonial  is 
meant  to  attract  attention,  assist  devotion,  and  add 
dignity  to  worship,  rather  than  to  set  forth  any 
particular  doctrine.  This  was  the  line  taken  by  Arch- 
bishop Benson  in  his  Lincoln  judgment,  and  to  any- 
body but  to  a  man  blinded  by  prejudice  we  should  have 
supposed  it  was  fairly  obvious.  Poor  Captain  Cobham, 
in  his  reply,  shows  himself  equally  devoid  of  the  capacity 
of  appreciating  the  force  of  the  Bishop's  argument,  and 
of  the  power  of  perceiving  that  his  lordship  has  admin- 
istered a  rather  severe  snub  to  himself  and  his  Associa- 
tion.   We  offer  him  our  sincere  sympathy. 

The  militant  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  has  got  into  hot 
water  with  his  clergy  on  account  of  his  exercise  of 
episcopal  patronage.  A  memorial,  influentially  signed, 
was  presented  to  the  Bishop,  stating  that  deep  dissatis- 
faction existed  among  the  clergy  on  two  grounds  :  first, 
that  senior  men  have  been  repeatedly  passed  over  in 
favour  of  young  and  inexperienced  clerics ;  and  secondly, 
that  men  have  been  placed  in  high  positions  from  which 
their  ignorance  of  Welsh  should  have  disqualified  them. 
This  memorial  was  returned,  with  a  request  that  it 
should  be  presented  at  a  meeting  called  by  the  Bishop 
to  discuss  the  patronage  question.  Whereupon  the 
memorialists  have  declined  to  submit  this  question  to  a 
general  meeting  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  including 
the  curates  and  the  newly-promoted  men,  but  have  asked 
his  lordship  to  meet  the  memorialists  by  themselves. 
They  further  complain  that  they  have  not  received  a 
written  reply  to  their  address.  Two  of  the  Bishop's 
examining  chaplains,  who  were  among  the  signatories, 
have  resigned. 

Sir  W.  B.  Richmond,  R. A.,  has  fluttered  the  clerical 
dovecotes  by  his  second  lecture  on  "Art  in  Churches." 
He  appeared  befere  the  Clergy  and  Artists'  Association, 
and  declared  that  the  "  mawkish  and  effeminate  faces  so 
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often  pictured  in  the  stained-glass  windows  of  our 
churches  were  out  of  place,  and  not  conducive  to  the 
education  of  Englishmen."  He  suggested  that  the 
disaster  to  the  Margate  boatmen  was  a  fitting  subject, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  a  ploughman  should 
be  represented  with  the  garments  and  plough  of  the 
present  day."  But  this  carefully  attenuated  food  for 
babes  was  too  much  for  the  clergy.  Archdeacon  Sin- 
clair, interviewed  by  a  "  Daily  Mail  "  reporter,  declared 
that  "  modern  dress  unfortunately  was  too  ugly  to  be 
faithfully  depicted."  And  the  Rev.  A.  Boyd  Carpenter 
managed  to  surpass  the  Archdeacon.  He  would  have 
"no  figure  in  a  frock  coat  and  a  silk  hat  appearing  in  his 
church  window,"  and  from  this  spring-board,  set  high 
above  ordinary  ignorance,  he  leaped  into  the  blue. 
"  He  regretted  to  say  he  thought  there  was  now  no  art 
in  England,  and  since  Tennyson's  death  no  poetry. 
This  decadence  he  ascribed  to  the  decay  of  religion. 
Where  there  was  no  religion  there  could  be  no  art." 

Surely  the  exact  converse  of  these  statements  is  near 
the  truth.  We  are  witnessing  to-day  in  England  such 
a  revival  of  the  Arts  as  has  not  been  seen  for  over  a 
century,  and  Art  has  always  nourished  in  the  deca- 
dence of  religion,  and  not  in  its  prime.  But  we  need 
not  labour  the  points.  Amid  the  crowd  of  foolish  clerics 
Canon  Eyton  won  credit  as  usual  by  reason  of  mere 
common  sense.  "The  window  by  Rossetti  in  Birching- 
ton  Church,"  he  said,  "was  the  finest  window  he  had 
ever  seen  " — which  means  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
But  now  will  not  some  paper  give  us  the  opinion  of 
artists  on  dogmatic  theology  ? 

In  his  recent  defence  of  the  Foreign  Office  Mr. 
Curzon  stated  that  foreign  critics  were  unanimous  in 
describing  the  recent  foreign  policy  of  England  as 
astoundingly  astute,  selfish,  and  successful.  Even  if 
the  facts  were  as  Mr.  Curzon  stated,  the  argument 
would  have  little  or  no  weight.  One  party  to  a  bargain 
often  speaks  of  the  other  as  astute  and  selfish  in  order 
to  induce  him  to  relax  a  little  of  what  may  be  just 
demands.  But,  in  this  case,  Mr.  Curzon's  statement 
itself  needs  revision.  For  example,  Herr  von  Brandt, 
the  former  German  Minister  to  China,  has  just  pub- 
lished a  book,  entitled  "Three  Years  of  East  Asian 
Policy — 1894-1897,"  and  this  is  what  Herr  von  Brandt 
says  of  that  foreign  policy  which  seems  to  Mr.  Curzon 
so  unassailable  : — "Of  England  little  more  can  be  said 
than  that  her  policy  in  East  Asia  has  been  vacillating, 
and  that  she  has  only  been  consistent  in  courageously 
withdrawing  before  the  onward  pressure  of  Russia  and 
France.  Her  only  success,  the  opening  up  of  the  West 
River,  is  the  result  of  ten  years  of  effort,  and  it  is  in- 
complete, because  the  river  ought  to  have  been  opened 
up  as  far  as  Nan-ning-fu,  and  a  railway  ought  to  have 
been  made." 

In  a  note  in  its  issue  of  13  December,  the  "Daily 
Mail"  protests  against  what  it  calls  the  "unfair 
attack"  in  our  note  of  last  week  on  Mr.  Curzon. 
"Mr.  Curzon,"  says  the  "Daily  Mail,"  "does  right 
to  remind  his  audience  that  his  experience  has  been 
gained  on  the  spot."  Well,  the  question  may  be 
argued.  Let  us  take  the  reasons  into  another  field. 
A  Royal  Academician,  according  to  the  "Daily  Mail," 
would  do  well  to  write  at  the  bottom  of  a  great  Spanish 
picture,  "  Painted  on  the  Spot."  We  prefer  to  find  the 
local  colour  in  the  picture,  and  not  merely  in  conceited 
assertion.  It  is  this  crudeness  of  the  self-adver- 
tising Cheap  Jack  in  Mr.  Curzon  that  made  Mr. 
Morley  compare  him  to  a  wine  which  is  very  slow  to 
mature.  And  if  the  "  Daily  Mail  "  will  not  accept  Mr. 
Morley  as  unprejudiced,  perhaps  it  will  look  at 
"  Punch's  "  cartoon  of  this  week,  or  recall  that  famous 
attack  of  Mr.  T.  Bowles  upon  Mr.  Curzon's  assumption 
of  superior  knowledge  which  set  the  House  of  Commons 
roaring.  We  write  all  this  because  we  regard  the  "  Daily 
Mail "  as  perhaps  the  ablest  London  daily  paper.  We 
are  sorry  to  see  that  the  proprietor  or  editor  has  only 
a  bowing  acquaintance  with  Mr.  George  Curzon. 

In  the  speech  reported  in  Saturday's  "Times," 
"  Mr.  Curzon,"  says  the  "  Leeds  Mercury,"  "used  the 
personal  pronoun  '  I '  no  fewer  than  136  times." 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  KOREA. 
(from   our   correspondent  in  japan.) 

Tokyo,  8  November,  1897. 

WITHIN  the  last  few  weeks  Russia  has  made  a  move 
in  Korea,  which,  besides  continuing  the  policy  of 
advance,  seems  to  have  a  political  purpose  in  view, 
namely,  to  ascertain  how  much  truth  there  is  in  the 
rumour  which  asserts  the  existence  of  an  understanding 
between  Japan  and  Great  Britain  to  defend  the  "  inde- 
pendence "  of  Korea.  The  step  which  Russia  has  now 
taken  is  to  compel  the  Korean  Government  to  dismiss 
Mr.  McLeavy  Brown,  a  British  subject,  from  the  post 
of  Financial  Adviser,  and  appoint  M.  Alexieff,  an 
official  of  the  Russian  Financial  Department  at  St. 
Petersburg,  in  his  place.  Mr.  Brown,  who  formerly 
held  the  post  of  Commissioner  of  Customs  in  Korea, 
was  appointed  Financial  Adviser  eighteen  months  ago 
on  a  five  years'  contract,  and  has  been  successful 
beyond  expectation  in  bringing  order  into  the  country's 
finances.  He  has  contrived  in  the  course  of  his  brief  tenure 
of  office  to  check  the  systematic  stealing  which  formerly 
prevailed,  to  balance  receipts  and  expenditure,  and  to 
pay  off  two-thirds  of  the  Japanese  loan  to  Korea  of 
3,000,000  yen.  Mr.  Brown  cannot  therefore  be  charged 
with  incapacity,  and  his  abrupt  dismissal  and  the  ap- 
pointment in  his  stead  of  a  Russian  official  are  a  virtual 
declaration  to  the  world  that  Russia  considers  herself 
secure  enough  to  pursue  her  designs  on  Korea  openly. 

It  may  be  suggested,  however,  that  by  compelling 
the  unceremonious  dismissal  of  a  British  subject  from  a 
responsible  position  in  the  Korean  service,  Russia's 
immediate  purpose  is  to  find  out  how  far  Great  Britain 
is  prepared  to  go  in  defence  of  the  policy  recently 
sketched  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Curzon, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  declared  it  to  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  Great  Britain,  first,  "  to  see  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  Korea  is  maintained,  and  that  it  is  not 
territorially  or  administratively  absorbed  by  the  Empire 
of  Russia  ;  second,  that  Korean  territory  and  Korean 
harbours  are  not  made  the  base  of  schemes  for  terri- 
torial aggrandisement,  so  as  to  disturb  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Far  East,  and  give  to  one  Power  a  maritime 
supremacy  in  the  Eastern  Seas."  This  seems  to  be  a 
definite  statement  of  policy  so  far  as  words  go,  but 
unless  it  is  supported  by  decisive  action,  Russia  may  be 
trusted  to  ignore  the  covert  threat  absolutely. 

As  to  Japan,  when  I  despatched  this  letter  the  country 
was  in  the  throes  of  a  ministerial  crisis  and  Count  Okuma, 
the  Foreign  Minister,  had  sent  in  his  resignation,  so 
that  the  latest  move  of  Russia  in  Korea  did  not 
attract  as  much  attention  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. The  vernacular  journals  which  have  com- 
mented upon  the  matter,  however,  have  done  so  in 
terms  expressive  of  the  greatest  indignation.  There  is 
certainly  reason  for  the  heat  shown  by  the  Japanese, 
who  find  that  Korea  is  drifting  under  the  control  of 
another  Power,  while  they  are  helpless  to  do  anything 
to  arrest  the  process  without  declaring  hostilities. 
From  Seoul  the  news  comes  that  the  dismissal  of  Mr. 
McLeavy  Brown  will  be  followed  within  a  very  short 
time  by  the  appointment  of  Russians  to  the  control  of 
the  Customs,  and  to  all  other  offices  in  which  foreigners 
of  other  nationalities  are  now  serving  the  Korean 
Government.  And  then  —  with  the  Korean  army 
officered  by  Russians,  the  Arsenal  in  charge  of  a 
Russian  officer,  and  a  pro- Russian  Korean  as  Foreign 
Minister,  aided  by  two  colleagues  reported  to  be  Gallo- 
phil —  Russia  will  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  bold 
stroke  for  actual  as  well  as  virtual  supremacy. 

Recalling  the  events  of  the  last  few  months,  it  is 
impossible,  whatever  opinion  may  be  held  of  the 
methods  adopted,  not  to  admire  the  consummate  skill 
with  which  Russia  shapes  a  policy,  and  the  tenacity 
with  which  she  pursues  it  until  her  objects  are  attained. 
M.  de  Speyer,  the  present  Russian  representative,  was 
originally  appointed  Minister  to  Korea  two  years  ago  ; 
but,  to  the  surprise  of  most  observers,  M.  Waeber, 
whom  he  relieved,  did  not  immediately  leave  for  home. 
He  remained  in  Seoul  together  with  M.  de  Speyer, 
evidently  in  order  that  the  new  Minister  should  be 
thoroughly  initiated  into  the  position  of  affairs  in  the 
Korean  capital.  Some  time  elapsed,  and  then  the  very 
unusual  course  was  adopted  of  appointing  M.  de  Speyer 
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mrge  d'affaires  at  Tokyo  during-  the  interregnum 
;tween  the  departure  of  one  Russian  Minister  and  the 
-rival  of  another.  In  Tokyo  he  had  full  opportunities 
'  studying  the  position  from  the  Japanese  side,  and, 
iving  acquired  all  the  necessary  information,  a  new 
ussian  representative,  Baron  Rosen,  was  appointed 
>  Tokyo,  and  M.  de  Speyer  thereupon  returned  to 
lorea  with  his  plans  fully  matured.    No  time  was  lost 

I  taking  action.  The  first  move  was  made  by  Baron 
osen,  who  almost  immediately  after  his  arrival 
Jopted  such  a  decided  attitude  in  regard  to  Russia's 
ght  to  permit  her  officers  to  act  as  instructors  to  the 
Korean  army  that  the  Japanese  negotiations  for  framing 

supplement  to  the  Russo-Japanese  Convention  regu- 
.ting  such  matters  were  rendered  fruitless.  Count 
luma,  it  is  asserted,  was  so  deeply  chagrined 
t  this  that  he  entered  a  direct  protest  at  St.  Peters- 
urg.  Within  two  months  of  M.  de  Speyer's  return 
»  Korea  more  Russian  drill  instructors  were  engaged 
y  the  Korean  Government,  a  Russian  was  appointed 
)  command  the  Arsenal,  a  British  subject  was  com- 
elled  to  make  way  for  a  Russian  in  the  Financial 
►epartment,  and  the  Korean  Ministry  was  reorganized 
)  suit  the  views  of  the  Russian  representative. 

That  Japan  is  fully  aware  how  rapidly  Korea  is  be- 
aming a  Russian  province  need  scarcely  be  pointed 
lit.  The  question  is,  Will  Japan  attempt  to  resist  by 
>rce  what  it  seems  impossible  for  diplomacy  to  prevent? 
ooking  at  the  question  all  round,  it  is  difficult  to 
elieve  that  Japan  will  quietly  acquiesce  without  a 
:ruggle  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  powerful  neigh- 
our  on  the  Korean  peninsula,  and  there  is  indeed 
mple  evidence  that  she  is  preparing  for  emergencies, 
he  Japanese  fleet  has  recently  been  engaged  in  surveying 

II  the  southern  coast  of  the  Korean  peninsula  ;  the 
ipanese  Secret  Service  has  been  at  work  of  late  with 
view  to  discover  the  strength  of  the  Russian  forces 
1  Vladivostok  and  Siberia,  a  compliment  that  has 
een  repaid  by  the  dispatch  of  Russian  emissaries 
)  Japan  ;  Government  and  private  railways  are  being 
ushed  on  with  energy  in  Western  Japan  with  military 
bjects  in  view  ;  huge  barracks  are  in  course  of  erection 
t  various  places  on  the  west  coast,  facing  Russian 
jrritory,  and  they  are  built  each  to  house  one  division  ; 
ew  naval  ports  are  under  construction  in  the  same 
istrict  ;  the  currency  has  been  changed  to  a  gold  basis 
nth  the  object  of  floating  foreign  loans ;  while  the 
lilitary  and  naval  services  are  being  extended  to  a 
egree  which  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  country's  resources 
an  bear.  Russia  on  her  side  has  been  for  years  in- 
reasing  her  forces  in  Siberia,  where  Vladivostok  is  now 
ne  vast  garrison,  with  forts  crowning  every  point  of 
antage.  She  is  hurrying  forward  the  construction  of 
ew  warships  in  order  to  make  the  strength  of  her 
'acific  squadron  equal  to  that  of  Japan's  navy.  She 
as  obtained  from  Korea  the  concession  of  a  coaling 
tation  on  Deer  Island,  off  the  Korean  coast,  when  she 
gcognised  that  the  want  of  a  convenient  port  for  coaling 
urposes,  free  of  ice  all  the  year  round,  would  be  a 
erious  drawback  in  the  case  of  a  naval  engagement 
nth  Japan.  It  is  significant  that  no  sooner  had 
apan's  splendid  new  warships,  the  "Fuji"  and 
'Yashima,"  got  under  way  for  Japan,  than  Russia 
rdered  three  vessels  to  be  detached  from  the  Black  Sea 
quadron  to  reinforce  her  naval  force  in  the  North 
'acific.  She  evidently  recognised  the  fact  that  by  the 
Edition  to  her  navy  of  the  "Fuji"  and  "Yashima" 
apan  possesses  a  stronger  naval  force  than  that  pos- 
essed  by  any  other  Power  in  Pacific  waters.  Alto- 
gether it  would  seem  that  the  Korean  question  is 
apidly  approaching  a  critical  stage  —  more  rapidly, 
lerhaps,  than  Count  Okuma  believed  when  a  few 
nonths  since  he  took  up  a  determined  attitude  respect- 
ing the  threatened  annexation  of  Hawaii. 

Yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  before  proceeding 
o  actual  hostilities  Japan  will  do  all  in  her  power  to 
:onclude  an  amicable  arrangement  with  Russia — forlorn 
lope  as  this  may  seem — if  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
hrow  the  onus  for  a  breach  of  the  peace  upon  the 
Northern  Power.  Baron  Nishi,  the  new  Minister  for 
foreign  Affairs  who  has  been  appointed  in  place  of 
^ount  Okuma,  is  credited  with  Russian  sympathies, 
und  was  for  several  years  Japanese  Minister  at  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  made  many  friends.     A  great 


outcry  was  raised  against  him  in  Japan  at  the  time  of 
the  retrocession  of  Liao-tung  for  not  having  warned 
his  Government  of  Russia's  intentions  ;  and  when 
Count  Okuma  took  office  last  year  Baron  Nishi 
was  at  once  recalled.  The  new  Foreign  Minister  will 
try  to  find  a  modus  vivendi  with  Russia,  and,  so  far  as 
can  be  seen  at  present,  he  will  fail.  Within  a  few 
months  Count  Okuma  will,  it  is  believed,  be  recalled  to 
office,  and  then,  unless  Japan  finally  makes  up  her  mind 
that  Russia  is  too  powerful  an  antagonist  to  be  grappled 
with,  we  may  expect  hostilities  in  the  North  Pacific. 

THE  CENTENARY  OF  HEINE. 

f^HARLES  KINGSLEY  was  asked  by  a  young  lady, 
"  Who  is  Heine  ?  '  "  A  bad  man,  my  dear,  a  bad 
man  !  "  was  his  reply.  The  period  of  a  century,  which 
an  inexplicable  coquetry  brings  upon  us  two  years 
sooner  than  we  expected,  no  longer  finds  any  one  pre- 
pared to  endorse  that  simple  definition.  Even  among 
the  Junkers  and  Anti-Semites  of  Germany — whose 
opinions  have  lately  been  collected  in  that  strange 
volume,  "  Heinrich  Heine  im  Licht  unserer  Zeit" — no 
one  dares  any  longer  to  sweep  him  entirely  away  as  a 
mere  friend  of  France  and  reviler  of  Germany.  In 
England  the  memory  of  Heine  has  lived  down  the  bitter 
prejudice  of  the  Middle  Victorian  period.  To  a  genera- 
tion fed  upon  Thomas  Arnold  there  is  no  question  that 
the  voice  of  Heine  was  purely  abhorrent.  Heine  had 
hated  England.  He  had  said  that  the  air  of  London 
fell  like  an  oaken  cudgel  across  his  shoulders.  His 
notes  on  our  institutions,  our  literature,  our  attitude  to 
the  arts  were  insolently  malignant  ;  he  might  choose  to 
say  to  Monckton  Milnes,  in  1840,  "  I  must  revisit 
England,  if  only  to  understand  you  better,"  but  it  was 
only  a  courtesy.  He  did  not  wish  to  know  England 
better.  His  arrogant  irony  fed  upon  the  incongruities 
of  British  prejudice,  and  to  have  reconciled  him  to  us 
would  have  been  to  deprive  him  of  a  main  source  of 
energy. 

All  this  was  not  calculated  to  endear  Heine  to  the 
leaders  of  English  opinion,  and  they  loathed  him.  His 
verse  and  prose  alike  had  a  note  in  them  which  sounded 
in  respectable  English  ears  like  the  rattle  of  the  Lazarus- 
clapper  in  Heine's  own  poem  of  the  Clerk  in  the 
Limburg  Chronicle.  Here  was  a  poet,  people  like 
Kingsley  said,  who  might  or  might  not  be  a  genius, 
but  who  was  certainly  a  leper.  Everything  about 
him  proved  in  English  eyes  detestable.  It  was  true 
that  it  seemed  difficult  clearly  to  comprehend  what 
Heine's  political  views  were,  but  they  were  evidently 
subversive  of  order.  He  was  a  Jew  and  a  Pagan  and  a 
Sceptic,  a  compound  of  all  that  was  least  in  keeping 
with  the  sobriety  of  the  Anglican  Communion.  He 
was  busied  in  creating  an  idolatrous  Napoleon-legend 
just  at  the  moment  when  the  Napoleonic  phantom 
seemed  comfortably  laid  at  last.  When  it  was  most 
desirable  to  impress  upon  Europe  the  principles  of 
patriotism,  and  a  just  conception  of  geographical 
dignity,  here  was  the  Prussian  Prometheus,  transfixed 
on  the  icy  shores  of  the  Spandau,  filling  the  flats  with 
the  echoes  of  his  wicked  laughter,  and  undermining 
Teutonic  loyalty  with  the  coarse  and  cruel  stanzas  of 
"  Deutschland."  Truly  no  author  this  for  the  perusal 
of  a  self-respecting  young  lady  who  had  been  brought 
up  on  Keble  and  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  the  nightingales  were  being 
heard  above  the  din  of  battle.  As  early  as  1826,  the 
first  volume  of  the  "  Reisebilder  "  had  appeared,  and 
Germany  possessed  a  new  great  prose-writer.  In  1827 
came  "  Das  Buch  der  Lieder,"  and  Europe  possessed  a 
new  great  poet.  In  the  latter  case,  though  there  were 
present  those  mocking  spirits,  whose  harsh  gibings  long 
afterwards  troubled  the  sympathetic  ear  of  Matthew 
Arnold,  when  he  watched  by  the  tomb  in  the  benignant 
alleys  of  Montmartre,  yet  they  were  not  predominant. 
What  captivated  Germany  was  the  melody  of  such 
pieces  as  "Die  Lotosblume  angstigt "  and  "  Ein 
Fichtenbaum  steht  einsam,"  the  penetrating  simplicity 
and  novelty  of  cadence  in  "  Ich  weiss  nicht  was  soil  es 
bedeuten  "  or  "  Du  schones  Fischermadchen."  There 
was  something  here  which  made  elderly  people,  pre- 
judiced against  Heine- — people  like  Gentz  for  instance — 
say  of  "  Das  Buch  der  Lieder"  that  it  gave  Germany 
"  an  Indian  summer  of  pleasure  and  passion."  Goethe 
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was  quitting  the  throne  of  German  letters  :  here  was  a 
young  man  ready  to  ascend  it.  What  if  it  seemed  that 
Mephistopheles  proposed  to  succeed  Faust  as  king-  of 
"das  junge  Deutschland ? "  Of  the  power  to  reign 
with  authority  no  one  was  doubting,  when  on  1  May, 
1 83 1,  Heine  abdicated  so  abruptly,  and  fled  to  Paris,  to 
the  traditional  foe.    The  scandal  was  extreme. 

But,  even  there,  from  the  heart  of  Paris,  the  nightin- 
gales and  the  nightjars  kept  up  their  bewildering  chorus. 
To  the  "  Deutschland,  ein  Wintermarchen  |  of  1842  and 
the  "Atta  Troll,  ein  Sommernachtstr.a.  *  of  1847, 
there  followed  the  "  Romanzero"  of  185 1,  and  an  atten- 
tive Europe  comprehended  at  last  that  in  Heine's  nature 
all  the  elements  were  jarred  and  elusive,  and  that  the 
music  would  never  drown  or  be  drowned  by  the  harsh 
discords  and  the  snapping  strings.  It  was  resolved  to 
take  Heine  as  Europe  found  him,  and  even  Germany, 
deeply  affronted,  chose  to  forget  her  wrongs.  The  his- 
tory of  German  poetry  since  1827  has  mainly  been  a 
record  of  the  triumph  of  Heine.  Over  all  the  Teutonic 
literature  of  the  second  half  of  the  century,  his  influence 
lies  spread  like  a  coloured  radiance.  What  it  did  for 
thought  and  expression  in  France,  in  Italy,  in  Poland, 
in  Scandinavia,  is  being  remembered  to-day  by  the  press 
of  every  capital  in  Europe. 

In  England  the  complex  genius  of  Heine  has  taken 
longer  to  make  its  peace  with  the  temper  of  the  nation. 
In  spite  of  many  eminent  examples  to  the  contrary,  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  English  lyric  is  robust  and 
joyous.  When  Clough  and  Matthew  Arnold — for  it  is 
to  them  that  we  may  attribute  the  first  conscious  intro- 
duction of  Heinesque  influences  into  English  poetry — 
first  imitated  the  cadences  of  the  author  of  "Atta 
Troll,"  a  force  was  required  which  should  react  against 
the  false  melancholy  of  Byronism.  We  were  armed,  in 
the  desuetude  of  Byronic  habits  of  thought,  with  the 
serene  philosophy  of  Wordsworth  and  the  sensuous 
ecstacy  of  Keats  ;  the  best  verse  of  Matthew  Arnold 
displayed  a  peculiar  originality  by  fusing  with  these  the 
perfidious  sensibility  and  exaggerated  vibrations  of  the 
soul  of  Heine.  To  a  still  later  school,  that  of  Pater 
and  Mr.  Swinburne,  Heine's  great  discovery  lay  less  in 
his  attitude  of  intellectual  revolt  than  in  his  adoption  of 
a  modern  and  yet  intense  Paganism,  that  which  his 
disciples  know  as  "die  Rehabilitation  des  Fleisches," 
of  which  the  story  of  Heine's  last  visit  to  the  Venus 
of  Melos  in  the  Louvre  is  the  most  pathetic  example. 
There  was  something  here  of  an  actually  vitalised 
enthusiasm,  which  even  Keats  could  not  give,  some- 
thing which  made  Heine  seem  like  the  Phcebus  Apollo 
of  one  of  his  own  loveliest  lyrics,  singing, — 
"  Wohl  tausend  Jahr  aus  Gracia 

Bin  ich  verbannt,  vertrieben, 
Doch  ist  mein  Herz  in  Gracia, 

In  Gracia  geblieben." 
It  is  doubtless  this  sense  of  living  beauty,  and  of  en- 
joyment in  beauty,  which,  in  spite  of  Heine's  poignant 
melancholy  and  astringent  satire,  has  given  him,  even 
in^  England,  an  influence  which  the  undiluted  pessi- 
mism of  Leopardi,  for  instance,  has  never  succeeded  in 
exercising. 

The  fascination  which  Heine  has  extended  over 
various  English  minds  of  peculiar  delicacy  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  singular  originality  and  vitality  of  his  atti- 
tude to  beauty.  It  is  the  most  independent,  the  most  un- 
academic  that  the  world  has  seen.  Heine,  in  an  age 
but  half  -  emancipated  from  the  so-called  rules  of 
Aristotle,  and  surrounded  by  those  who  could  give  a 
reason  for  every  article  of  imaginative  faith  which  they 
professed,  played  the  double  part  of  a  rebel  angel  and  a 
delirious  child.  He  became,  in  the  politics  of  pure 
literature,  the  great  agitator  of  impressions.  What 
seemed  mere  weak  and  febrile  frenzy,  shaking  its  fist 
at  the  empyrean,  has  slowly  become  transformed  into 
a  great  and  wide-spreading  artistic  force.  We  owe  to 
him,  if  not  directly,  at  least  indirectly,  and  to  elements 
first  unchained  by  Heine,  all  that  is  most  original, 
least  servile,  and  most  sensitive  in  the  European  arts 
of  to-day.  We  owe,  no  less,  what  seems  to  us  chaotic 
and  anarchistic  in  the  principles  of  those  arts.  Some 
Frenchman  has  said  of  a  writer  of  his  own  country  that 
"his  tears  became  projectiles;"  the  phrase  might 
singularly  well  be  applied  to  Heine,  whose  very 
powerlessness  and  faint,  ineffectual  beatings  against 


the  prison-bars  of  life,  have  helped,,  more  than  all  the 
guns  and  clubs,  to  break  down  the  Bastille  of  conven- 
tionality. It  is  precisely  the  mystery  of  Heine,  his 
enigmatic  smile,  his  want  of  a  definite  outline,  which, 
combined  with  the  pure  flame  of  his  personal  talent,  have, 
given  to  his  arrogance  and  irony,  his  pity  and  in- 
dignation, his  romantic  melody  and  his  capricious  wit 
their  triumphant  charm.  Wherever  a  new  vision  of 
beauty  rises,  wherever  an  outworn  shell  is  broken 
down,  wherever  the  false  is  mocked  at  and  the  true 
encouraged,  wherever  the  conception  of  a  young 
enthusiasm  disturbs  the  comfortable  inaction  of  the 
elderly, — there  Heine  is  present  in  spirit,  there  "the 

strange  guest  sparkles."  ~ 

b    »         v  Edmund  Gosse. 

THE  FATAL  BOXING  MATCH. 

TT  is  difficult  to  write  with  sufficient  plainness  and 
J-  strength  upon  the  public  inquiry  following  the 
death  of  Croot  as  the  result  of  the  gladiatorial  show  at 
the  National  Sporting  Club  last  week.  For  evidence  as 
to  what  happened  we  could  hardly  seek  a  better  source 
of  expert  information  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  edition 
of  the  "  Sporting  Life  "  which  was  published  before  the 
actual  death  of  the  defeated  boxer  occurred..  The 
contest  was  an  international  boxing-match  between 
Croot,  a  London  hireling,  and  James  Barry,  of  Chicago. 
It  was  held  in  the  superb  arena  of  the  National  Sporting 
Club  before  an  audience  containing  many  of  the  wealthiest 
patrons  of  sport  in  England.  The  combatants  were 
light-weights,  and  contested  the  7st.  iolbs.  champion- 
ship. The  terms  of  the  contest  were  that  it  was  to  be 
fought  with  the  customary  gloves,  and  was  to  consist 
of  twenty  rounds  of  three  minutes  each.  The  conditions 
of  victory  were  simple  :  if  the  rounds  were  finished,  the 
victor  was  to  be  the  man  who  had  made  the  greatest 
number  of  points.  So  far  the  contest  would  appear  to 
be  as  fair  as  a  fencing  match  between,  say,  Mr.  Egerton. 
Castle  and  Captain  Hutton.  It  is  true  the  latter  gentle- 
men would  fence  for  their  own  pleasure  :  the  boxers 
fought  as  a  matter  of  business,  and  victory  for  them 
meant  more  money  either  as  the  immediate  result  or  for 
future  displays.  It  is  not  our  present  purpose,  however,, 
to  debate  the  question  of  professionalism  and  so  to  in- 
volve issues  reaching  from  football  to  billiards.  There 
is  graver  matter  before  us. 

The  combatants  were  very  evenly  matched,  and  the 
fight  lasted  right  up  to  the  twentieth  round.  In  the  words* 
of  the  "  Sporting  Life":  "The  struggle,  which  was  one 
of  a  particularly  even  character,  reached  the  twentieth 
round  before  the  American  was  able  to  assert  his 
supremacy  by  disposing  of  his  rival  with  a  tremendous 
right-hander  on  the  jaw.  Up  to  this  point  there  was 
but  little  to  choose  between  them,  and  although  Barry 
had  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  journey  slightly 
forced  the  work,  his  rival  battled  on  so  stoutly  that  the 
issue  was  always  in  doubt.  Croot's  severe  work  began 
to  tell  upon  him  in  the  last  two  meetings,  and  his 
opponent,  observing  that  he  was  falling  weak,  was 
incited  to  make  a  desperate  effort  for  victory.  .  .  .  Barry 
tried  for  all  he  was  worth,  and  after  getting  in  some 
hard  punches,  he  brought  the  right  heavily  on  the  jaw. 
Croot  fell  with  much  force  to  the  boards  and  failed  to 
rise,  the  contest  being  within  thirty-five  seconds  of  its 
end.  Barry  was,  therefore,  declared  the  winner  of  an 
even  struggle."  Sir  George  Chetwynd's  evidence  at 
the  inquest  makes  it  even  more  plain,  that  up  to  the 
last  round  both  boxers  had  been  particularly  clever  in 
avoiding  blows,  and  that  up  to  the  eighteenth  round 
Croot  had  won  on  the  points.  In  fact,  he  said,  naively, 
"  It  was  one  of  the  worst  exhibition  spars  he  had  ever 
seen,  except  for  science."  Clearly,  in  the  last  round 
Barry  decided  the  contest  by  a  "point"  which  out- 
weighed any  previous  score  against  him  ;  and  that 
point  consisted  in  stunning  his  opponent  by  an  accurate 
and  deadly  blow. 

It  is  simply  ignorance  to  talk  of  the  blow  being  acci- 
dental. A  knock-out  blow  is  as  well  known  in  boxing 
circles  as  a  winning  hazard  on  the  green  cloth.  More 
than  one  way  is  known  of  making  the  "  point,"  but  the 
favourite  and  most  certain  stroke  is  that  blow  on  the  point 
of  the  chin.  The  shock  is  communicated  directly  along 
the  jaw-bones  and  the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  brain, 
and  it  produces  concussion  of  the  brain  and  instan- 
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taneous  insensibility  as  certainly  as  the  accurately 
placed  hangman's  knot  ensures  dislocation  of  the  neck 
and  rupture  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  present  case  it 
was  the  causa  causans  not  only  of  concussion  of  the 
brain,  but  also  of  a  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  more 
than  an  inch  long. 

The  remarkable  thing,  and  one  impossible  to  under- 
stand except  on  a  theory  that  such  evidence  as  appeared 
in  the  sporting  press  was  not  laid  before  the  jury,  is 
that  it  was  found  possible  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of 
accidental  death  instead  of  a  verdict  of  manslaughter 
in  which  the  officials  of  the  Sporting  Club  and  many 
noble  patrons  of  sport  would  have  been  included  as 
accessories.  To  their  verdict  the  jury  appended  a  rider, 
*'That  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  accident 
occurred  in  an  attempt  to  knock  out."  We  have  shown 
here  that  the  plainest  evidence  might  have  been  brought 
before  them,  that  Barry  would  have  lost  the  champion- 
ship unless  he  had  made  his  desperate  and  successful 
effort  to  score  the  one  possible  point  that  overbalanced 
all  other  points.  How  long  will  exhibition  spars  (!)  be 
tolerated  in  England  which  science  cannot  redeem 
unless  the  punishment  be  terrible? 

NOTES  FROM  PARIS. 
TT  was  in  a  literary  salon  the  other  night  and  they  were 
J-  talking  about  Zola,  and  wondering  what  could 
have  induced  him  to  court  unpopularity  and  to  quarrel 
with  such  staunch  upholders  as  Drumont  and  Rochefort, 
by  espousing  the  cause  of  Dreyfus  in  the  1 '  Figaro, "  when 
somebody  suggested  that  M.  Zola  is  an  excellent 
business  man,  and  that  these  articles  of  his  are  but  an 
ingenious  device  to  bring  back  some  share  of  public 
attention  to  himself  and  to  the  fact  that  a  new  feuilleton, 
signed  Emile  Zola,  is  now  running  in  the  "Journal." 
That  this  fact  has  been  entirely  overlooked,  Zola  himself 
assured  me.  "Nobody  is  reading  anything.  Nobody 
has  heard  of  the  existence  of  '  Paris.'  But,"  waving  his 
hands  over  his  head,  "I  am  the  last  to  care.  It's  all 
the  better  for  me,  far  better  for  me.  They  will  all  want 
to  read  it  'en  volume.'  We  shall  sell  ever  so  many 
volumes  more."  About  the  Dreyfus  case  he  would  not 
say  a  word,  beyond  a  mysterious  "  Wait  and  see.  Oh, 
we  shall  see  fine  things  soon,"  but  he  was  very  enthusi- 
astic about  Esterhazy,  as  a  human  document.  "A  real 
type  of  the  Middle  Ages.    Quelque  chose  d'dpatant." 

Daudet  is  no  better  off  than  Zola.  The  much  talked 
of  "  Soutien  de  Famille,"  which  amongst  other  things 
is  to  embody  his  impressions  of  London,  began  last 
week  in  "  l'lllustration."  "Not  a  soul  knows  of  its 
existence,"  he  said. 

This  is  a  circumstance  which  probably  gives  consid- 
erable satisfaction  at  the  Elysde,  where  the  perusal  of 
the  first  chapters  of  "Soutien  de  Famille"  must  have 
been  read  with  some  irritation,  and  this  is  why.  In 
1884  there  lived  in  the  Marais  quarter  an  excellent  lady 
of  charitable  disposition,  who  had  as  one  of  her  tenants 
a  worthy  dealer  in  bronzes,  whose  affairs  were  in  a 
very  bad  way.  So  bad  indeed  that  he  could  not  pay 
any  rent.  The  landlady  bore  with  him  because  she 
knew  that  he  was  a  man  of  excellent  intentions  and 
because  she  had  a  real  attachment  for  his  wife  and 
children.  When  she  died,  in  the  same  year — 1884 — 
the  house  went  by  her  will  to  her  nephew,  who  was  one 
of  the  Under-Secretaries  of  State.  This  Under-Secre- 
tary of  State  was  pre-eminently  a  business  man  and 
wished  to  hear  nothing  about  worthy  tenants  who  had 
excellent  intentions,  but  did  not  pay  their  rent.  So  the 
dealer  in  bronze  received  peremptory  notice  to  quit. 
He  quitted  in  the  most  effective  fashion  that  he  could 
devise,  that  is  to  say,  he  went  and  drowned  himself  in 
the  neighbouring  Canal  Saint-Martin.  He  too  left  a 
will,  by  which  he  bequeathed  his  two  children  to  a 
friend  of  his,  a  novelist  who  lived  in  the  same  Marais 
quarter,  and  whose  name  was  Alphonse  Daudet.  On 
receipt  of  his  friend's  letter  Daudet  rushed  off  to  his 
house,  found  that  the  wretched  man  had  carried  out  his 
intention  of  committing  suicide,  took  the  two  orphans 
by  the  hand  and  hurried  to  the  house  of  the  Under- 
Secretary  of  State,  Monsieur  Felix  Faure.  Monsieur 
Faure  was  dining  peacefully  when  the  fiery  Meridional 
arrived,  and  was  terribly  distressed  at  the  news  of  what 
his  late  tenant  had  done  and  at  the  way  in  which  it  was 
imparted.    There  was  a  scene  in  the  full  acceptance  of 


the  word.  Monsieur  Faure  promised  that  everything 
that  was  in  his  power  should  be  done  for  the  unfortunate 
children,  and  very  loyally  kept  his  word,  for  they  were 
educated  at  his  cost.  And  Alphonse  Daudet  also  kept 
his  word,  the  word  which  was  "le  mot  de  la  fin"  of 
the  scene  in  Monsieur  Faure's  hall:  "  Le  romancier 
n'oubliera  jamais."  The  novelist  has  not  forgotten, 
and  the  opening  chapters  of  "  Soutien  de  Famille," 
which  nobody  is  reading,  except  perhaps  the  people  at 
the  Elys6e,  contain  the  story  of  Monsieur  Faure's  un- 
fortunate tenant  and  his  children. 

Nobody  thinks  of  anything  except  the  Dreyfus 
stories.  There  was  a  "  premiere"  the  other  day,  Mas- 
senet's new  opera  on  Daudet's  libretto,  "Sapho,"  with 
the  famous  Rigo  to  fiddle  in  one  of  the  scenes,  and  there 
has  hardly  been  a  word  about  it  in  any  of  the  papers. 
Still,  according  to  Monsieur  Massenet  himself,  in  spite 
of  apparent  public  indifference,  the  piece  is  doing  well. 
"Don't  trouble  about  the  sheets,"  he  said  in  my  pre- 
sence to  his  collaborator,  "only  read  the  4  feuilles  de 
location.'  " 

Pierre  Louys,  the  author  of  "Aphrodite,"  is  putting 
the  finishing  touches  to  the  proofs  of  his  new  book,  a 
volume  of  poems  in  prose  called  "  Chansons  de  Billitis." 
It  is  a  woman's  life  told  by  herself  in  prose-poems  and 
copied,  according  to  the  author's  figment,  from  the 
stone  above  her  grave.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suggest 
that  Pierre  Louys  has  treated  his  subject  rather  dif- 
ferently from  Herr  von  Chamisso,  who  elaborated  a 
similar  idea. 

The  reception  of  his  book  by  the  ' '  chers  confreres  "  was 
rather  curious,  he  says.  The  novelists  were  very  cold, 
the  dramatic  authors,  however,  were  most  enthusiastic. 
One  famous  author  was  heard  to  say  in  a  Paris  drawing- 
room  :  "There  is  always  something  sad  in  the  success 
of  a  very  young  man." 

Hugues  Rebell,  whose  Gil-Blasian  novel,  "  La 
Nichina,"  has  been  one  of  the  successes  of  the  season — 
it  is  now  in  its  sixth  thousand- — is  working  on  a  novel 
dealing  with  Napoleon  III.  and  a  certain  Henriette, 
who  in  1869  was  the  favourite  of  the  Emperor.  The 
story  will  show  the  great  changes  that  the  collapse  of 
the  Empire  brought  about  in  French  Society.  The 
story  of  the  amours  of  Napoleon  and  Henriette  have 
never  yet  been  told.  M.  Rebell's  uncle  was  a  Conseiller 
d'Etat  under  the  Empire,  and  the  documents  on  which 
this  story  is  based  are  all  authentic.  It  will  appear  in 
the  "  Mercure  de  France"  in  January  and  February, 
and  will  be  published  as  a  volume  in  March. 

Other  authors  who  are  suffering  from  the  fact  that 
nobody  is  reading  anything  are  Monsieur  Maurice 
Barres  and  Monsieur  Henri  de  Regnier.  Barres's  book, 
"  Les  D6racines,"  which  pictures  the  Parisianisation  of 
French  provincials  who  come  to  live  in  the  capital,  and 
which  is  a  very  solid  piece  of  work,  has  in  consequence 
of  current  events  attracted  little  or  no  attention.  Mon- 
sieur de  Regnier's  book  is  a  volume  of  short  stories  of 
the  "genre  symbolique,"  and  is  called  "La  Canne  de 
Jaspe,"  which  is  a  little  dig  on  the  author's  part  into 
the  august  ribs  of  Count  Robert  de  Montesquiou- 
F^zensac,  whose  jasper-headed  ivory  stick  was  the 
cause  of  his  recent  duel  with  Regnier.  It  was  only 
yesterday,  by  the  way,  that  I  heard  the  true  story  of 
this  duel.  It  appears  that  on  one  occasion  Monsieur 
de  Montesquiou  appeared  in  a  drawing-room  carrying  a 
jasper-headed  cane,  just  as  Balzac  used  to  go  out  "dans 
le  monde"  with  his  turquoise-studded  stick,  which  pro- 
voked the  ridicule  of  Delphine  Gay.  Madame  de 
Regnier  remarked,  without  intending  the  least  reference 
to  Monsieur  de  Montesquiou,  that  such  a  stick  would 
have  come  in  very  handy  at  the  Bazar  de  Charit6, 
where  some  men  had  used  their  canes  to  force  their  way 
through  the  crowd  of  women.  Montesquiou  thereupon 
sent  his  seconds  to  Regnier,  who  refused  to  fight,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  impossible  that  Madame  de 
Regnier  could  have  said  anything  which  was  open  to 
criticism.  Thereupon  Montesquiou  abused  him  in  the 
papers  with  the  result  that  Regnier  in  his  turn  sent  him 
his  seconds.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  as  a  coincidence 
that  just  about  this  time  Monetsquiou  was  bringing  out 
a  new  volume  of  poems,  and  just  before  the  duel  copies 
of  this  work  were  sent  to  all  the  literary  people  of  Paris. 

A  newspaper,  to  be  called  "  La  Fronde,"  is  to  appear 
in  Paris  this  week.    It  is  to  be  written  entirely  by 
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women  for  women.  The  editress  is  Madame  Durand 
de  ValfeVe,  who  is  young  and  very  beautiful.  There  is 
to  be  a  Parliamentary  reportress,  who,  however,  will 
only  attend  the  sittings  of  the  Senate,  where  there  is 
less  to  be  feared  from  the  gallantries  of  the  Press 
gallery.  One  of  the  attractions  of  the  office  of  the 
paper  in  the  Rue  St.  Georges  will  be  a  refreshment-bar. 
Here  the  male  sex  will  be  welcomed.  Woman's  rights 
seem  to  be  the  object  of  the  paper.  If  Madame  de 
Valfere  could  secure  the  collaboration  of  the  "Veiled 
Lady  "  the  success  of  her  venture  would  be  assured. 

Apropos  of  the  "  veiled  lady,"  I  saw  Bernard  Lazare 
this  morning.  He  was  serenely  confident  that  the 
innocence  of  Dreyfus  will  eventually  be  established. 
The  campaign,  however,  is  likely  to  continue  for  two  or 
three  months  more.  Robert  Sherard. 

"SNAEKOLL'S  SAGA." 
I. 

THORGRIMUR  HJALTALEINwas  known  through- 
out all  Rangarvallar,  down  to  Krusavik,  up  to 
Akureyri,  and  in  fact  all  over  Iceland,  for  his  wandering 
disposition,  his  knowledge  of  the  Sagas,  and  for  his 
horse  called  "  Snaekoll."  He  lived  in  Upper  Horgsdalr 
near  the  Skaptar  Jokull,  and  from  his  green  "tun" 
were  seen  the  peaks  of  Skaptar  Jokull,  Orcefar,  and  the 
white  cordillera  of  the  vast  icy  Vatna. 

A  Scandinavian  of  the  Scandinavians,  Thorgrimur 
was  tall  and  angular,  red  bearded,  yellow  haired,  grey 
eyed,  and  as  deliberate  in  all  his  movements  as  befits 
an  Icelander,  compared  to  whom  the  Spaniards,  Turks, 
Chinese,  or  Cholos  from  the  Sierras  of  Peru  are  active, 
quick  in  design  and  movement,  and  mercurial  in  mind. 

His  house  was  built  of  Norway  pine  with  door  jambs 
of  hard  wood  floated  almost  to  his  home  from  the  New 
World.  Unlike  most  Icelanders  he  had  not  profited 
too  much  by  education,  leaving  Greek,  Latin,  and  the 
"humanities"  in  general  for  those  who  liked  them; 
but  of  the  Sagas  he  was  passionately  fond,  reading  and 
learning  them  by  heart,  copying  them  out  of  books  in 
the  long  evenings  whilst  his  family  sat  working  round 
the  lamp  on  winter  nights  after  the  fashion  of  their 
land. 

People  were  wont  to  say  he  was  descended  from  some 
Berserker,  he  was  so  silent  and  yet  so  subject  to  sudden 
fits  of  passion,  which  came  on  generally  after  a  fit  of 
laughter  ending  in  wrath  or  tears.  Berserkers,  not  a 
few,  had  lived  in  Rangarvallar,  and  it  may  be  that 
moral  qualities  become  endemic  in  localities,  in  the 
same  way  that  practices  still  cling  to  places,  as  in  Rome 
and  Oxford  and  some  other  towns  where  the  air  seems 
vitiated  by  the  breath  of  generations  long  gone  past. 

Thus,  in  the  future,  when  the  taint  of  commerce  has 
been  purged  away  and  the  world  cleansed  from  all  the 
baseness  commerce  brings,  it  may  be  that  for  some 
generations  those  born  in  London,  Liverpool,  in 
Glasgow  and  New  York,  will  for  a  time  be  more  dis- 
honest than  their  fellows  born  in  cities  where  trade  did 
not  so  greatly  flourish,  and  so  of  other  things. 

Thorgrimur  was  married  and  had  children,  as  he  had 
sheep,  cattle,  poultry,  dogs,  and  all  the  other  requisites 
of  country  life.  But  wife  and  children  occupied  but 
little  of  his  mind,  though  after  the  fashion  of  his 
countrymen  he  was  kind  and  gentle  to  them,  sought  no 
other  women,  did  not  get  drunk,  gamble,  or  regulate 
his  conduct  upon  the  pattern  of  the  husbands  of  more 
favoured  lands.  All  his  delight  was  to  read  Sagas,  to 
dream  of  expeditions  through  the  great  deserts  of  his 
country,  and  his  chief  care  was  centred  in  his  horses, 
and  most  especially  in  "  Snaekoll,"  his  favourite,  known 
like  himself  for  his  peculiarities. 

Whilst  there  are  camels  in  the  desert,  llamas  in  Peru, 
reindeer  in  Lapland,  dogs  in  Greenland,  and  caiques 
amongst  the  Esquimaux,  Iceland  will  have  its  ponies, 
who  on  those  "  Pampas  of  the  North  "  will  still  perform 
the  services  done  by  the  mustangs  of  the  Plains  of 
Mexico,  the  horses  of  the  Tartars,  Gauchos,  and  even 
more  than  is  performed  by  any  animal  throughout  the 
world.  Without  the  ponies,  Iceland  would  be  impos- 
sible to  live  in,  and  when  the  last  expires,  the  Icelanders 
have  two  alternatives,  either  to  emigrate  en  masse,  or  to 
construct  a  system  of  highways  for  bicycles,  an  under- 
taking compared  to  which  all  undertaken  by  the  Romans 


and  the  Incas  of  Peru  in  the  same  sphere  would  be  asi 
nothing. 

No  Icelander  will  walk  a  step  if  he  can  help  it ;  whenl 
he  dismounts  he  waddles  like  an  alligator  on  land,  a 
Texan  cowboy,  or  a  Gaucho  left  "afoot,"  or  like  the 
Medes  whom  Plutarch  represents  as  tottering  on  their 
toes  when  they  dismounted  from  their  saddles  and 
essayed  to  walk.  Ponies  are  carts,  are  sledges, 
carriages,  trains,  in  short  are  locomotion  and  the  only 
means  of  transport :  bales  of  salt  fish,  packages  of 
goods,  timber  projecting  yards  above  their  heads  and 
trailing  on  the  ground  behind  like  Indian  lodge  poles, 
they  convey  across  the  rocky  lava  tracks.  The  farmer 
and  his  wife,  his  children,  servants,  the  priest,  the 
doctor,  "  Syselman,"  all  ride,  cross  rivers  on  the  ponies' 
backs,  plunge  through  the  snow,  slide  on  the  icy 
"Jokull"  paths,  and  when  the  lonely  dweller  of  some 
upland  dale  expires,  his  pony  bears  his  body  in  its  coffinj 
tied  to  its  back  to  the  next  consecrated  ground. 

So  Thorgrimur  loved  "  Snaekoll,"  and  was  proud  of 
all  his  qualities,  his  size,  for  "Snaekoll"  almost  attained 
to  fourteen  hands,  a  giant  stature  amongst  the  poniesl 
of  his  race.  In  colour  he  was  iron-grey,  with  a  white  footl 
on  either  side  so  that  his  rider  had  the  satisfaction  of  rid-I 
ing  on  a  cross,  fierce-tempered,  bad  to  mount,  a  kicker  atl 
the  stirrup,  biter,  unrideable  by  strangers,  but  as  Thor-| 
grimur  said  an   "ice-eater,"  that  is,  able  to  live  onl 
nothing  and  dig  for  lichens  on  the  rocks  when  snow  lay 
deep,  to  feed  upon  salt  cod  or  on  dried  whale  beef,  and 
for  that  reason  not  quite  safe  to  leave  alone  with  sheep 
when  they  had  lambs.     But  for  all  that  Thorgrimur  did 
not  care,  and  never  grudged  a  lamb  or  two  when  he 
reflected  that  his  horse  could  go  his  fifty  miles  a  day  for 
a  whole  week,  and  at  the  end  be  just  as  fresh  as  when 
he  left  the  "tun." 

Thick-necked,  stiff-jawed,  straight  pasterns,  high  in 
the  withers,  square  in  the  croup,  mane  like  a  bottle- 
brush,  tail  long  and  thick,  "Snaekoll"  had  certainly 
few  points  of  beauty  :  still,  as  he  stood  nodding  beneath 
his  Danish  saddle,  hobbled  with  whale-hide  hobbles,  shod 
with  shoes  made  by  Thorgrimur  himself,  stuck  full  of  large 
round-headed  nails  and  made  long  at  the  heel  and  curving 
up  near  to  the  coronet  to  protect  his  feet  in  crossing  lava 
fields,  he  had  a  gleam  in  his  red  eyes  like  a  bull  terrier, 
which  warned  the  stranger  not  to  come  too  near.  This 
was  a  source  of  pride  to  Thorgrimur,  who  used  to  say 
with  many  quite  superfluous  "  hellvites  "  that  his  horse 
was  fit  for  "  Grettir,  Burnt  Njal,  or  Viga  Glum  to  ride  ;'! 
then,  mounting  him,  he  used  to  dash  full  speed  over  a  1 
lava  field,  sending  a  shower  of  sparks  under  his  feer,  1 
cracking  his  whale-hide  whip,  and  stopping  "  Snaekoll ':  1 
with  a  jerk  whilst  sitting  loosely  with  his  legs  stuck  ou(  I 
after  the  fashion  of  all  horsemen  when  they  know  they  \ 
are  observed.  t 

To  cross  the  Vatna  Jokull,  the  great  icy  desert,  which 
extends  between  the  top  of  Rangarvallar  and  the  east 
coast    of    Berufjordr,    was    Thorgrimur's    ambition.  ' 
Others  had  journeyed  over  deserts,  crossed  Jokulls,  as 
the  icy  upland  wastes  of  Iceland  are  called,  but  in  his 
time  no  one  had  yet  been  found  to  cross  the  Vatna. 
Now  this  idea  was  ever  present  in  his  brain  during  his 
lonely  rides  in  summer  from  his  home  to  Reykjavik,  ' 
from  thence  to  Krusavik,  as  he  jogged  across  the  lava  I 
fields,  or  crossed  the  tracts  on  which  grew  birch  and  £ 
mountain  ash  a  foot  in  height,   which  constitute  ar. j  ^ 
Icelandic  forest  ;  and  in  the  winter,  in  the  long,  dark  t 
hours,  he  could  not  drive  it  from  his  head.     Men  came  & 
to  laugh  at  him,  as  men  will  laugh  at  those  who  ha\  (  > 
ideas  of  any  kind,  and  call  him  "  Thorgrimur  of  Vatna  a 
Jokull,  the  Berserker  of  Rangarvallar,"  and  the  like  B 
but  none  laughed  openly,  for  Thorgrimur  was  hasty  ir 
his  wrath,  and  apt  to  draw  his  whale  knife,  or  at  leas  R 
spur  his  horse  "  Snaekoll"  at  the  laugher's  horse,  as  ht  I 
had  been  a  fighter  in  the  ancient  horse  fights,  and  it  waa  C 
lucky  if  the  horse  that  "Snaekoll"  set  upon  escapee  tii 
without  some  injury. 

In  fact  the  man  was  a  survival,  or  at  the  least  an  instance  o: 
of  atavism  strongly  developed,  or  would  have  been  s(  I 
styled  in  England,  but  in  Iceland  all  such  niceties  wen  CI 
not  observed,  and  his  compatriots  merely  called  hirr  B 
mad,  being  convinced  of  their  own  sanity,  as  men  whe  W 
make  good  wages,  go  to  church,  observe  the  vveathe 
and  the  stocks,  read  books  for  pastime,  marry  and  hav6 
large  families,  pay  such  debts  as  the  law  forces  them  to 
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]pay,  and  never  think  on  abstract  matters,  always  are 
L^onvinced  in  every  land. 

Think  on  the  matter  for  a  moment,  and  at  once  it  is 
[apparent  they  are  right. 

The  world  is  to  the  weak.  The  weak  are  the  majority. 
'The  weak  of  brain,  of  body,  the  knock-kneed  and  flat- 
footed,  muddle-minded,  loose-jointed,  ill-put-together, 
-■  'baboon-faced,  the  white-eye-lashed,  slow  of  wit,  the 
i  practical,  the  unimaginative,  forgetful,  selfish,  dense,  the 
;  tstupid,  fatuous,  the  "candle-moulded,"  give  us  our 
a  [.laws,  impose  their  standard  on  us,  their  ethics,  their 
i  ^philosophy,  canon  of  art,  literary  style,  their  jingling 
I  music,  vapid  plays,  their  dock-tailed  horses,  coats  with 
1  >  buttons  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  their  hideous  fashions, 
i  .aniline  colours,  their  Leaders,  Leightons,  Logsdails, 
I  '  their  false  morality,  their  supplemented  monogamic 
i  iimarriage,  social  injustice  done  to  women,  legal  injustice 
i  tthat  men  endure,  making  them  tearful  of  the  law,  even  with 
,  a  good  case  when  the  opponent  is  a  woman  ;  in  sum,  the 
:  1.  immense  ineptitude  of  modern  life  with  all  its  inequalities, 
i  /its  meannesses,  its  petty  miseries,  contagious  diseases, 
its  drink,  its  gambling,  Grundy,  Stock  Exchange,  and 
^terror  of  itself,  we  owe  to  those,  our  pug-nosed  brothers 
I  i  in  the  Lord,  under  whose  rule  we  live, 
ie  1  Wise  Providence,  no  doubt,  has  thus  ordained  it,  so 
H  that  each  one  of  us  can  see  the  folly  of  mankind,  and 
infancy  that  ourselves  alone  are  strong,  are  wise,  are 
j  prudent,  faithful,  handsome,  artistic,  to  be  loved,  are 
■  poets  (with  the  cursed  gift  of  rhyme  left  out),  critics  of 
!  !i  music,  literature,  of  eloquence,  good  business  men  and 
a  generally  so  constituted  as  to  be  fit  to  rule  mankind  had 
:  .not  some  cursed  spite,  to  man's  great  detriment, 
e  cozened  us  out  of  our  just  due.  So  Thorgrimur  was 
li  \  mad,  and  pondered  on  the  crossing  of  the  Vatna,  day  by 
I  i  day  ;  not  that  he  thought  of  profit  or  of  fame — your  true 
I  'explorer  thinks  of  neither.  But  like  a  wild  goose  making 
9  north  in  spring  or  as  a  swallow  flying  south  without  a 
■  chart  to  shape  his  voyage  by  ;  or  as  a  Seychelle  cocoa- 

I  ;i  nut  adrift  upon  some  oceanic  current  all  unknown  to  it, 
:<;your  true  explorer  must  explore,  just  as  the  painter 
i  I  paints,  the  poet  sings,  or  as  the  sworn  Salvationist 
it  p  must  try  to  save  a  soul,  and  in  the  trying  lose  perhaps 
a  '  his  only  friend,  a  perilous  business  when  one  thinks 
5  j  that  souls  are  many,  friends  are  few. 
i  1  And  still  the  Vatna  Jokull  filled  Thorgrimur's 
v  -  imagination.  Surely,  to  be  alone  in  those  great  deserts 
a  :  would  be  wonderful,  the  stars  must  needs  look  brighter 

II  i  so  far  away  from  houses,  the  grass  in  the  lone  valleys 
a  1  greener  where  no  animal  had  ever  cropped  it,  and  then 
j  i  to  sleep  alone  with  "  Snaekoll  "  securely  hobbled,  feed- 
;   ing  near  at  hand,  and  lastly,  for  Thorgrimur  was  not 

\  devoid  of  true  Icelandic  pride,  the  arrival  one  fine 
r:-  morning  at  the  first  houses  above  Berufjordr,  calling  for 

I  milk  at  the  farm  door,  and  saying  airily,  in  answer  to 

i  <  the  enquiry  from  whence  he  came,  from  Rangarvallar, 

II  :  across  the  Vatna  ;  that  would  indeed  be  worth  a  life- 
( time  of  mere  living  after  all. 

ii  R.  B.  CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM. 

r  ?. 

\  THE  DUKE  OF  ABERCORN,  LORD  BELHAVEN 
!  s  AND  STENTON,  AND  OTHERS. 

(  • 

HAD  occasion  last  week,  when  writing  in  reference 
j  3  4-    to  the  titles  attributed  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
j  \  Hamilton,  to  point  out  that  of  these   probably  the 
j  ,  Earldom  of  Arran  and  the  Lordship  of  the  Duchy  of 
.    Chatellherault  had  descended   not   to   the   Duke  of 
L  Hamilton,  but  to  the  Duke  of  Abercorn.   Now,  the  claim 
I  to  the  Duchy  of  Chatellherault  Is  strongly  insisted  on 
L  by  the  Duke   of  Abercorn   who,  however,  has  not 
i  so  far  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  trouble  himself 
,  about  the  Earldom  of  Arran.    But  the  Duke  of  Aber- 
]  corn  himself  is  a  delinquent  in  claiming  more  than 
belongs  to  him,  unless  the  whole  blame  of  the  matter 
rests  with  the  Editor  of  Burke's  "Peerage."     To  the 
t  Editor  of  "Burke,"  I  would  also  point  out  that  the 
;  Duke  of  Abercorn  is  a  Baronet  of  Ireland,  of  a  crea- 
|.  tion  in  1660  (at  least  I  presume  it  is  1660,  though  the 
;  much-belauded  Foster  gives  1660  on  one  page  and  1662 
!  on  the  next).     But  whilst  omitting  this  honour,  to 
I  which  the  Duke  is  unquestionably  entitled,  "Burke" 
!  credits  him  with  the  Barony  of  Aberbrothwick.  The 
!  Barony  was  created  in  the  person  of  James,  second 
I  Ma',r;:r  .o.f  TJ \v,  oi  r  V  >■-   i'x  1  v.p.s 
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created  a  Lord  of  Parliament  as  Lord  Aberbrothwick. 
How  on  earth  the  Duke  of  Abercorn  has  ever  per- 
suaded himself  that  he  has  inherited  this  Barony  of 
Aberbrothwick  passes  my  comprehension,  for  he  does 
not  descend  from  the  second  Marquess  of  Hamilton,  nor 
from  the  first,  but  from  a  younger  son  of  the  second 
Earl  of  Arran.  Moreover,  if  any  further  proof  is 
needed,  the  Barony  of  Aberbrothwick  devolved  heredibus 
suis,  and,  as  I  explained  in  my  last  article,  is,  though 
now  dormant,  probably  vested  in  the  Earl  of  Derby.  I 
trust  the  Duke  of  Abercorn  will  see  that  this  error  is 
rectified  in  the  next  edition  of  Burke's  "  Peerage." 

Lord  Belhaven  and  Stenton  is  another  gentleman 
upon  whose  claims  I  desire  to  shed  the  light  of  a 
little  criticism.  He  is  a  good  example  of  the  utter 
worthlessness  (as  far  as  proof  or  evidence  are  concerned) 
of  having  performed  the  ceremony  of  voting  at  Holy- 
rood.  The  history  of  the  Barony  is  decidedly  curious. 
Sir  John  Hamilton  of  Broomhill  was  created  in  1647 
Lord  Belhaven  and  Stenton,  with  remainder  to  the  heirs 
male  of  his  body  ;  whom  failing,  to  his  heirs  male  what- 
soever. He  had  no  heirs  male  of  his  body,  so  in  1675 
he  resigned  his  title  and  had  a  re-grant  with  a  limitation 
to  the  husband  of  one  of  his  granddaughters  and  his 
heirs  male  of  the  body  ;  whom  failing,  to  the  heirs  male 
whatsoever  of  that  gentleman.  The  Barony  thereafter 
descended  regularly  under  that  limitation  until  the  death 
of  the  fifth  Lord  Belhaven  in  1777.  The  title  then 
remained  dormant  until  in  1799  a  certain  William 
Hamilton  was  adjudged  by  the  Committee  of  Privileges 
to  have  succeeded  as  seventh  Baron  Belhaven  and 
Stenton.  His  son  succeeded  as  eighth  Baron,  but  died 
without  issue,  and,  two  claimants  appearing,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privileges  decided  that  the  Peerage  was 
vested  in  the  person  of  James,  ninth  and  last  Baron 
Belhaven  and  Stenton,  who  died  in  1893. 

Now  according  to  the  pedigree  in  "  Burke,"  there 
is  a  fair  number  of  male  descendants  senior  to  the 
present  claimant  concerning  whom  Lord  Belhaven  needs 
to  prove  the  absolute  extinction  of  male  issue.  Frankly, 
I  think  he  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  prove  such 
extinction,  though  it  may  really  be  the  case.  Anyhow, 
there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  he  ought  to  establish 
his  claim  before  the  Committee  of  Privileges,  and  thus 
get  his  succession  definitely  and  legally  admitted,  which 
he  has  not  done.  He  has  not  even  made  an  attempt. 
Lord  Belhaven  has  simply  chosen  to  have  himself  served 
heir  of  the  estates  of  Wishaw,  which  are  now  entailed 
upon  the  Barony,  and  he  has  voted  at  Holyrood. 
Neither  of  these  facts  is  proof.  A  service  of  heirship 
simply  means  that  no  nearer  heir  has  put  forward  a  claim 
before  the  court,  and  voting  at  Holyrood  simply  means 
that  no  one  has  taken  the  trouble  to  object  to  his  so 
doing.  One  would  hesitate  to  say  that  Lord  Belhaven 
had  even  negative  proof  to  show.  As  far  as  the  service 
of  heirship  goes,  and  judging  by  some  historic  findings  of 
Scottish  juries,  I  cannot  see  what  there  would  be  to 
prevent  any  person  who  can  show  the  descent  (for  what 
such  records  may  be  worth)  from  getting  some  Scottish 
jury  to  serve  him  heir  of  Adam.  If  the  descent  were 
accepted  as  proved,  nothing  could  stop  such  a  service 
except  proof  by  some  one  else  of  nearer  relationship. 
Consequently  the  proof  Lord  Belhaven  has  so  far  shown 
is  scarcely  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  is  recorded. 
He  may  have  rightfully  succeeded,  but  one  cannot  over- 
look two  startling  facts,  firstly,  that  a  paragraph  which 
has  never  been  contradicted  appeared  in  the  papers 
after  the  death  of  the  last  Peer  stating  that  a  rival  had 
arisen  in  Demerara  and  entered  a  claim.  Rumours  of  all 
kinds  were  rife  at  the  time,  and  small  wonder  !  consider- 
ing the  number  of  opportunities  for  senior  male  issue 
between  the  last  and  present  Lords.  The  second  fact 
is  this.  It  is  well  known,  and  is  a  common  occurrence, 
that  when  a  Peer  succeeds  from  out  of  the  direct  father- 
to-son  succession,  a  Patent  of  Precedence  is  usually 
issued  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  new  Peer  to 
take  rank  as  if  their  father  had  succeeded.  Such  a 
patent  for  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  present  Lord 
Belhaven  and  Stenton  has  been  applied  for  and  has  not 
been  issued.  From  this  it  is  very  evident  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Crown  the  Barony  is  at  present  dormant. 
Lord  Belhaven  and  Stenton  will  be  well  advised  to 
submit  his  claim  to  the  Committee  of  Privileges  in  the 
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Another  peerage  which  is  officially  dormant  is  the 
Barony  of  Sherard,  though  few  people  are  aware  of  the 
fact.  At  the  death  in  1859  of  the  last  Earl  of  Har- 
borough  the  Earldom  and  Barony  of  Harborough 
became  extinct,  but  the  Irish  Barony  of  Sherard  became 
dormant,  and  according  to  "G.  E.  C."  in  the  "Complete 
Peerage  "  has  remained  so  since.  It  probably  then  de- 
volved upon  a  very  distant  relative,  the  father  of  the 
person  at  present  stated  by  all  the  Peerages  to  be  Lord 
Sherard,  but  no  proof  has  ever  been  shown,  and  neither 
the  present  claimant  nor  his  father  have  sat  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

A  silly  paragraph  has  been  recently  going  round  the 
papers  to  the  effect  that  the  Earl  of  Milltown,  now  in 
India,  has  sent  home  a  petition  "praying  that  he  may 
be  allowed  to  avail  himself  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Act  for 
the  relief  of  indigent  Peers."  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  Act,  but  this  petition,  it  seems  to  me,  is  probably 
an  attempt  to  obtain  cheaply  a  formal  recognition  of 
succession  to  the  peerage.  The  Earldom  of  Milltown  is 
now  dormant,  and  has  been  ever  since  the  death  of  the 
last  Earl  in  1891.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  two 
claimants,  viz.,  John  Leeson  and  Robert  William 
Frederick  Leeson  (neither  of  whom,  however,  has  taken 
any  proper  steps  to  establish  his  succession),  the 
"Windsor  Peerage"  foolishly  "plumps"  for  this 
Indian  claimant.  Luckily  neither  "  Burke  "  nor 
"  Debrett  "  attempts  to  discriminate.  By  all  the  printed 
pedigrees  John  Leeson  seems  to  be  the  rightful  heir. 

In  the  same  way  the  Barony  of  Gardner,  officially 
dormant,  has  two  claimants.  The  "Windsor  Peerage" 
of  course  admits  a  succession,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Earldom  of  Milltown  it  goes  whole-heartedly  for  the 
Indian  claimant  to  this  Barony.  But  until  the  question 
as  to  the  legality  in  England  of  the  marriages  of  himself 
and  his  parents  (both  of  which  have  introduced  native 
blood)  is  settled  and  until  he  has  properly  established 
his  succession,  it  is  difficult  to  consider  the  peerage  as 
otherwise  than  dormant — which  it  is  officially.  X. 

CHIVALRY,  WATER-COLOURS,  LEPIDOPTERA. 

THE  members  of  the  old  Water-colour  Society  have 
elected  a  new  President  in  the  place  of  Sir  John 
Gilbert.    Summoned  by  the  "  Deputy  President,"  Mr. 
Herkomer,  to  judge  between  himself  and  Mr.  Ernest 
Waterlow,  they  appear,  from  the  accounts  in  the  daily 
Press,  to  have  come  up  to  the  very  last  Old  Water- 
colourist,  and  to  have  divided  in  exactly  equal  numbers, 
seventeen  a  side.    Then,  In  the  moving  words  of  the 
reporter,  "  Mr.  Herkomer,"  in  the  chair,  "chivalrously 
forbore  to  use  his  casting  vote  in  his  own  favour,"  and 
a  second  vote  was  taken.    This  time  the  strain  seems 
to  have  been  too  great  for  one  of  the  Chairman's  sup- 
porters.   Once  he  had  voted,  twice  he  could  not,  and 
Mr.  Waterlow  slipped  in  by  a  majority  of  one.  Making 
all  allowances  for  the  emotionalism  of  the  reporter  at  a 
fateful  moment,  I  cannot  help  wondering  what  word  he 
would   have   used   instead   of   "  chivalrous  "  if  Mr. 
Herkomer  had  given  the   casting   vote   to   himself ; 
"indomitable"  perhaps,  or  "high-spirited,"  or  "ver- 
satile."   And  I  have  not  a  guess  what  word  could  have 
been  found  (unless  Mr.  Herkomer  himself  had  designed 
one  for  the  occasion)  supposing  he  had  given  the  casting 
vote  to  his  opponent.    But  these  are  idle  fancies,  and 
it  seems  hard  on  Mr.  Herkomer  that  the  Society  which 
he  had  so  flattered  and  dazzled  by  his  attentions  and 
talents  should  jib  at  the  last  moment,  and,  following 
the  example  of  the  Academy,  put  in  a  man  who  will 
decently  serve  the  turn  of  keeping  Mr.  Herkomer  out. 
The  very  figures  in  his  picture  at  the  present  Exhibi- 
tion, versatile  in  form,  chivalrous  in  colour,  and  gene- 
rally  impossible   as  they  are,  will  be  found  to  be 
weeping  large  tears.      "On  Strike"  the   picture  is 
called  ;  a  whole  family  has  grouped  itself  in  the  door- 
way to  let  their  tears  down  fall  with  the  fullest  publicity  ; 
that  emotional  reporter  himself,  if  he  saw  it,  would  join 
in  the  effort  to  smash  the  Unions. 

These  winter  exhibitions  of  the  old  Water-colour 
Society  used  to  be  described  as  exhibitions  of  sketches 
and  studies.  The  members  of  the  Society,  it  must  be 
supposed,  applied  their  well-known  conscientiousness 
to  producing  sketches  and  studies,  but  try  as  they 
might,  they  always  found  it  easier  to  produce  finished 


work.     Beginning,  doubtless,  with  the  sincerest  inten- 
tion of  being  slight  or  studious,  they  saw  the  slight 
sketch  turning  faithful  on  their  hands,  the  study  keep- 
ing pure  of  all  marks  of  study,  but  eloquent  as  ever  of 
ungrudging  labour.    This  fatal    facility  in  producing 
finished  work  made  it  necessary  to  find  some  distinction 
between  the  summer's  and  the  winter's  work,  if  not  in 
the  picture,  then  in  the  mount  and  frame.    In  summer 
the  mounts  are  gold,  in  winter  they  are  white,  and  that 
is  the  difference  between  the  exhibitions.     It  is  curious, 
as  one  goes  round,  to  see  the  shifts  the  members  are 
put  to  by  this  arbitrary  symbol  of  the  sketch.  Some 
seize  on  the  fact  that  a  white  mount  may,  by  a  certain 
laxity,  be  gilt  on  the  bevel,  and  strain  this  narrow  con- 
cession to  breaking  point  by  transforming  it  into  a 
gold  slip.     Others,  with  a  disgusted  air  of  submitting 
to  the  regulation  for  the  period  of  the  exhibition  only, 
insert  a  slip  of  white  immediately  round  the  drawing. 
This  affair  of  mounts,  trivial  as  it  may  seem,  involves, 
perhaps,  a  criticism  on  the  methods   of  water-colour 
most  in  favour  with  the  Society.    It  is  not  safe  to  make 
absolute  statements  about  such  matters,  but  it  may  be 
said  generally  that  those  water-colours  look  best  in  a 
white  mount  that  keep  closest  to  the  convention  of  a 
stain  over  a  drawing.  When  a  water-colour  is  obviously 
a  stained  piece  of  paper  the  papery  setting  is  appro- 
priate and  pleasant.     Once  another  pretension  is  set  up 
by  an  effort  to  turn  the  stain  into  a  full  account  of 
colour  and  values,  and  the  drawing  into  a  window 
giving  on  a  slice  of  nature,  the  cold  opposition  of  the 
white   paper  becomes  inappropriate   and  disturbing. 
But  still  more  destructive  of  this  attempted  illusion  is 
the   framing   in  gilt  materials.     Such   treatment  is, 
perhaps,  possible  for  very  rich  gouache,  but  it  promptly 
gives  away  the  would-be  solid  reality  of  the  drawing, 
and  reveals  it  as  paper,  and  dirty,  tired  paper  at  that. 
The  richer  substance  of  the  wood  or  gold  is  too  strong  • 
a  solid  oil  painting  can  hold  up  against  it,  hardly  a 
transparent  water-colour.     In  oil-painting  itself  com- 
promises and  sacrifices  must  be  made  if  the  picture  is 
not  to  be  foredoomed  as  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  reality 
on  a  mistaken  issue  instead  of  triumphing  as  a  decora- 
tive abstract.  We  know  what  has  happened  to  painting 
when  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  note  all  values  of 
tone.    There  are  legends  of  men  who  in  the  watches  of 
the  night  could  call  up  No.  85  or  No.  67  out  of  a 
hundred  divisible  powers  of  grey-blue  ;  but  the  result 
was  black  pictures  without  the  illusion  of  light.  Over 
here  the  same  meticulous  eye  was  bent  on  colour,  to 
see  bits  of  green  and  blue  in  flesh  ;  and  the  result  was 
our  famous  mossy  bird's-nest  manner  of  painting  faces, 
whether  in  oil  or  water-colour.  The  true  art  of  painting 
is  rather  to  resume  in  one  tone  or  tint  a  dozen  minute 
differences,  so  as  to  present  to  the  eye  something  of  the 
fresh  simplicity  and  breadth  of  statement  that  it  instinc- 
tively makes  for  itself  when  it  looks  at  reality  without  a 
theory.     If  such  abstraction  be  a  virtue  in  oil-painting, 
it  must  be  doubly  so  in  the  frailer  medium.  Here, 
to  start  with,  the  paper  offers  a  charm  of  translucency 
which  it  is  bad  bargaining  to  change  for  half-successful 
attempts  on  solid  tone.    If,  to  widen  our  range,  we 
obscure    and  weight    this   natural    effect    by  partial 
approaches  to  truth  of  modelling  and  tone,  and  creep,, 
say,  two  degrees  nearer  a  solid  truth  which  we  can 
never  in  the  medium  reach,  we  fall  ninety-eight  degrees- 
away  from  a  prevailing  charm  that  is  a  much  more 
important  reality.    The  advantage  of  water-colour  over 
oil  is  that  it  allows  us  to  preserve  a  system   of  line 
drawing  for  structure,  over  which  can  be  passed,  with- 
out obliterating  it,  a  system  of  colour.     It  is  a  pity,  in 
pursuit  of  absolute  tone,  to  ruin  so  agreeable  an  instru- 
ment.   The  Japanese  colour-print  proves  how  much 
more    telling,    how  much    truer  to  the   emotions  of 
reality  is  such  a  scheme   of  lines  and  aptly-chosen 
tints.    The  older  water-colours  of  Girtin,  Cotman,  and 
Dewint  go  far  to  prove  the  same  with  their  simple 
washes  over  a  drawing. 

These  considerations  go  some  way  to  explain  the 
dissatisfaction  with  which  the  eye  wanders  round  the 
walls  of  this  exhibition.  The  prevailing  impression  is 
of  fatigued  effort  brought  sharp  up  against  the  blank 
white  of  the  mounts,  and  then  reminded  that  it  is  not 
nature  or  anything  like  it,  but  only  paper  found  out. 
At  Messrs.  Maclean's  a  foreign  nobleman  has  framed 
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lis  sketches  in  purple  plush,  but  in  this  case  perhaps 
4ive  pass  out  of  aesthetic  into  dynastic  considerations. 

Mr.  Dunthorne  has  provided  an  agreeable  surprise  for 
the  critics.  While  other  g-alleries  have  been  turning  out 
the  discredited  picture  and  filling  up  with  photographs, 
he  has  gone  one  better,  and  instead  of  those  tedious 
shadows  of  reality  has  hung  his  walls  with  real  butter- 
flies and  moths.  The  idea  deserves  development.  Mol- 
luscs, owls,  creeping  things — they  would  all  be  more 
interesting  than  their  works  ;  we  might  look  for  the 
Messer  extinct  amphibia  instead  of  water-colours,  and 
for  academicians  instead  of  oil  pictures.  The  exhibition 
in  question  is  astonishingly  interesting  as  a  set  of  varia- 
tions on  one  structure  and  on  a  decoration  of  mem- 
branes and  spots.  As  with  the  work  of  men's  hands, 
the  form  runs  through  all  the  possibilities,  from  the 
rude  shape  to  perfect  classic  balance,  and  then  through 
romantic  play  to  absolute  uncouth  extravagance. 
There  is  even  the  last  decadence  when  the  butterfly, 
on  the  plea  of  self-protection,  imitates  some  other  form, 
is  a  jeweller  makes  brooches  like  horse-shoes  and 
-iding-whips.  There  is  one  contemptible  creature  that 
o.ot  only  imitates  to  deception  the  form  and  colour  of  a 
iead  leaf,  but  grows  the  appearance  of  three  distinct 
sorts  of  fungi  on  its  desecrated  wings.  Colour  again 
-anges  from  concords  of  perfect  invention  to  the  loudest 
of  fashionable  ill-taste.  The  whole  thing  is  an  extra- 
ordinary lesson  in  style. 

The  New  Gallery  is  making  a  rally  from  the  late 
debauch  of  snapshots  through  photographs  by  Hollyer 
ind  engravings.  Speaking  of  photographs,  I  see  that 
jMr.  Pennell,  in  the  "  Contemporary  Review,"  remon- 
strates with  me  for  some  remarks  on  the  proper  uses 
of  photography.  "One  critic  has  said  that  if  photo- 
graphers would  turn  their  attention  to  the  recording  of 
listoric  events  like  the  Jubilee,  or  of  vanishing  buildings, 
they  would  do  an  immense  service  to  art.  In  one  way 
'this  is  true  ;  in  another  it  is  not.  Surely  this  critic 
vould  be  the  last  to  suggest  that  the  cinematographic 
•pictures' — the  whole  twenty-two  thousand  of  them, 
shown  at  the  Empire,  I  think — are  equal  to  one  picture 
M  a  procession  by  Carpaccio."  I  suggest  rather  that 
the  two  things  are  not  comparable.  My  point  was  that 
ohotographs  might  render  a  service  to  history,  not  to 
irt.  A  painter  chooses,  embellishes,  emphasises  on 
some  principle  of  what  interests  him.  A  photographer 
dishes  up  the  whole  rubbish-heap  of  fact,  and  with  it 
oearls  that  the  painter  may  have  neglected  because  they 
lad  nothing  to  do  with  his  purpose.  When  we  see  a 
ohotograph,  we  see  the  undigested  stuff  out  of  which 
oictures  are  made.  Hence  their  interest.  This  answers 
:he  further  objection  of  Mr.  Pennell  to  my  further  plea 
nn  behalf  of  photographs  of  stuffs,  ornaments,  medals 
i  ind  the  like.  He  refers  me  rather  to  drawings  by 
\  Mantegna,  Diirer,  Jacquemart.  If  I  want  a  fine  draw- 
ing, a  fine  judgment  of  a  work  of  art,  a  second  work  of 
!  irt  made  by  rumination  of  the  first,  it  is  to  such  artists  I 
>  ;hould  turn.  But  if  I  want  the  brute  fact  of  what  the 
I  object  looks  like,  so  that  I  may  do  my  own  private 
Rumination  over  it,|I  shall  find  a  photograph  often  serve 
|ny  purpose  better. 

He  who  would  wash  and  be  clean  after  a  course  of 
ordinary  exhibitions,  would  do  well  to  look  in  for  a 
juiet  hour  at  Messrs.  Agnew's,  where  "  Twenty  Master- 
pieces of  the  English  school "  are  on  view  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Artists'  Benevolent  Society.  Reynolds,  Gains- 
trough,  Romney,  Hoppner,  Lawrence,  Constable, 
Borland,  all  are  there,  and  two  magnificent  Turners, 
he  "Walton  Bridges"  and  the  "  Sheerness."  This 
,ast,  with  the  architecture  of  its  sea  and  sky,  the  solemn 
•ones  of  its  dark  water,  touched  with  lustre,  and  the 
najestic  bulk  of  the  three-master  riding  in  the  track  of 
,  he  sun  justifies  Mr.  Ruskin's  old  contention  of  a  kin- 
ship between  Turner  and  Tintoretto.  D.  S.  M. 

HAMLET  REVISITED. 

PUBLIC  feeling  has  been  much  harrowed  this  week 
by  the  accounts  from  America  of  the  144  hours' 
1  oicycle  race  ;   but  what  are  the  horrors  of  such  an 
1  exhibition  compared  to  those  of  the  hundred-nights 
'un  of  Hamlet  !    On  Monday  last  I  went,  in  my  private 
:apacity,  to  witness  the  last  lap  but  five  of  the  Lyceum 
1  rial  of  endurance.    The  performers  had  passed  through 
he  stage  of  acute  mania,  and,  were  for  the  most  part 
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sleep-walking  in  a  sort  of  dazed  blank-verse  dream. 
Mr.  Barnes  raved  of  some  New  England  maiden  named 
Affection  Poo  ;  the  subtle  distinctions  made  by  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell  between  madness  and   sanity  had 
blurred  off  into  a  placid  idiocy  turned  to  favour  and  to 
prettiness  ;  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson,  his  lightness  of  heart 
all  gone,  wandered  into  another  play  at  the  words 
"Sleep?    No  more  ! "  which  he  delivered  as,  "Sleep 
no  more."   Fortunately,  before  he  could  add  "Macbeth 
does  murder  sleep,"  he  relapsed  into  Hamlet  and  saved 
the  situation.    And  yet  some  of  the  company  seemed 
all  the  better  for  their  unnatural  exercise.    The  King 
was  in  uproarious  spirits  ;  and  the  Ghost,  always  com- 
fortable, was  now  positively  pampered,  his  indifference 
to  the  inconveniences  of  purgatory  having  developed 
into  a  bean-fed  enjoyment  of  them.    Fortinbras,  as  I 
judged,  had  sought  consolation  in  religion  :  he  was 
anxious  concerning  Hamlet's  eternal  welfare  ;  but  his 
general  health  seemed  excellent.    As  Mr.  Gould  did 
not  play  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit,  I  could  not 
compare  him  with  his  former  self ;  but  his  condition 
was  sufficiently  grave.    His  attitude  was  that  of  a  cast- 
away mariner  who  has  no  longer  hope  enough  to  scan 
the  horizon  for  a  sail ;  yet  even  in  this  extremity  his 
unconquerable   generosity   of  temperament   had  not 
deserted  him.    When  his  cue  came,  he  would  jump 
up  and  lend  a  hand  with  all  his  old  alacrity  and  resolu- 
tion.   Naturally  the  players  of  the  shorter  parts  had 
suffered  least :  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  were  only 
beginning  to  enjoy  themselves  ;  and  Bernardo  (or  was 
it  Marcellus  ?)  was  still  eagerly  working  up  his  part  to 
concert  pitch.    But  there  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  the 
general  effect.     Mr.   Forbes  Robertson's  exhausting 
part  had  been  growing  longer  and  heavier  on  his  hands ; 
whilst  the  support  of  the  others  had  been  falling  off ;  so 
that  he  was  keeping  up  the  charm  of  the  representation 
almost  single-handed  just  when  the  torturing  fatigue 
and  monotony  of  nightly  repetition  had  made  the  task 
most  difficult.    To  the  public,  no  doubt,  the  justification 
of  the  effort  is  its  success.    There  was  no  act  which  did 
not  contain  at  least  one  scene  finely  and  movingly 
played  ;  indeed  some  of  the  troubled  passages  gained  in 
verisimilitude  by  the  tormented  condition  of  the  actor. 
But  "  Hamlet"  is  a  very  long  play  ;  and  it  only  seems  a 
short  one  when  the  high-mettled  comedy  with  which  it 
is  interpenetrated  from  beginning  to  end  leaps  out  with 
all  the  lightness  and  spring  of  its  wonderful  loftiness 
of  temper.    This  was  the  secret  of  the  delighted  sur- 
prise with  which  the  public,  when  the  run  began,  found 
that  "  Hamlet,"  far  from  being  afunereally classical  bore, 
was  full  of  a  celestial  gaiety  and  fascination.     It  is  this 
rare  vein  that  gives  out  first  when  the  exigencies  of  the- 
atrical commerce  force  an  actor  to  abuse  it.  A  sentimental 
Hamlet  can  go  on  for  two  years,  or  ten  for  the  matter 
of  that,  without  much  essential  depreciation  of  the  per- 
formance ;  but  the  actor  who  sounds  Hamlet  from  the 
lowest  note  to  the  top  of  his  compass  very  soon  finds 
that  compass  contracting  at  the  top.     On  Monday  night 
the  first  act,  the  third  act,  and  the  fifth  act  from  the 
entrance  of  Laertes  onward  had  lost  little  more  than 
they  had  gained  as  far  as  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson  was 
concerned  ;  but  the  second  act,  and  the  colloquy  with 
the  grave-digger,  which  were  the  triumphs  of  the  repre- 
sentation in  its  fresher  stages,  were  pathetically  dulled, 
with  the  result  that  it  could  no  longer  be  said  that  the 
length  of  the  play  was  forgotten. 

The  worst  of  the  application  of  the  long-run  system 
to  heroic  plays  is  that,  instead  of  killing  the  actor,  it 
drives  him  to  limit  himself  to  such  effects  as  he  can 
repeat  to  infinity  without  committing  suicide.  Th 
opposite  system,  in  its  extreme  form  of  the  old  stock 
company  playing  two  or  three  different  pieces  every 
night,  led  to  the  same  evasion  in  a  more 
offensive  form.  The  recent  correspondence  in  the 
"Morning  Post"  on  The  Stage  as  a  Profession,  to 
which  I  have  myself  luminously  contributed,  has  pro- 
duced the  usual  fallacious  eulogies  of  the  old  stock 
company  as  a  school  of  acting.  You  can  no  more  pre- 
vent contributors  to  public  correspondences  falling  into 
this  twenty-times-exploded  error  than  from  declaring 
that  duelling  was  a  school  of  good  manners,  that  the 
lash  suppressed  garotting,  or  any  other  of  the  gratuitous 
ignorances  of  the  amateur  sociologist.  The  truth  is,  it 
is  just  as  impossible  for  a  human  being  to  study  and 
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perform  a  new  part  of  any  magnitude  every  day  as  to 
play  Hamlet  for  a  hundred  consecutive  nights.  Never- 
theless, if  an  actor  is  required  to  do  these  things,  he 
will  find  some  way  out  of  the  difficulty  without  refusing. 
The  stock  actor  solved  the  problem  by  adopting  a 
"line":  for  example,  if  his  "line"  was  old  age,  he 
acquired  a  trick  of  doddering  and  speaking  in  a  cracked 
voice  :  if  juvenility,  he  swaggered  and  effervesced. 
With  these  accomplishments,  eked  out  by  a  few  rules 
of  thumb  as  to  wigs  and  face-painting,  one  deplorable 
step  dance,  and  one  still  more  deplorable  "  combat," 
he  "  swallowed"  every  part  given  to  him  in  a  couple  of 
hours,  and  regurgitated  it  in  the  evening  over  the  foot- 
lights, always  in  the  same  manner,  however  finely  the 
dramatist  might  have  individualised  it.  His  infamous 
incompetence  at  last  swept  him  from  the  reputable 
theatres  into  the  barns  and  booths  ;  and  it  was  then 
that  he  became  canonised,  in  the  imagination  of  a 
posterity  that  had  never  suffered  from  him,  as  the 
incarnation  of  the  one  quality  in  which  he  was  quite 
damnably  deficient  :  to  wit,  versatility.  His  great  con- 
tribution to  dramatic  art  was  the  knack  of  earning  a 
living  for  fifty  years  on  the  stage  without  ever  really 
acting,  or  either  knowing  or  caring  for  the  difference 
between  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors  "  and  "  Box  and  Cox." 

A  moment's  consideration  will  show  that  the  results 
of  the  long-run  system  at  its  worst  are  more  bearable 
than  the  horrors  of  the  past.  Also,  that  even  in  point 
of  giving  the  actor  some  chance  of  varying  his  work, 
the  long-run  system  is  superior,  since  the  modern  actor 
may  at  all  events  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  his  part 
before  it  exhausts  him,  whereas  the  stock  actor,  having 
barely  time  to  apply  his  bag  of  tricks  to  his  daily  task, 
never  varies  his  treatment  by  a  hair's  breadth  from  one 
half  century  to  another.  The  best  system,  of  course, 
lies  between  these  extremes.  Take  the  case  of  the  great 
Italian  actors  who  have  visited  us,  and  whose  acting  is 
of  an  excellence  apparently  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  best  English  performers.  We  find  them  extremely 
chary  of  playing  every  night.  They  have  a  repertory 
containing  plays  which  count  as  resting  places  for 
them.  For  example,  Duse  relieves  Magda  with 
Mirandolina  just  as  our  own  Shakespearean  star  actors 
used  to  relieve  Richard  the  Third  and  Othello  with 
Charles  Surface  and  Don  Felix.  But  even  with  this 
mitigation  no  actor  can  possibly  play  leading  parts  of  the 
firstorder  six  nights  a  week  all  the  year  round  unless  he 
underplays  them,  or  routines  them  mechanically  in  the  old 
stock  manner,  or  faces  a  terrible  risk  of  disablement  by 
paralysis,  or,  finally,  resorts  to  alcohol  or  morphia,  with 
the  usual  penalties.  What  we  want  in  order  to  get  the 
best  work  is  a  repertory  theatre  with  alternative  casts. 
If,  for  instance,  we  could  have  "  Hamlet"  running  at 
the  Lyceum  with  Sir  Henry  Irving  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry 
on  Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson 
and  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays, 
and  the  other  two  days  devoted  to  comedies  in  which 
all  four  could  occasionally  appear,  with  such  comedians 
as  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham,  Mr.  Weedon  Grossmith, 
Mr.  Bourchier,  Mr.  Cyril  Maude,  and  Mr.  Hawtrey,  then 
we  should  have  a  theatre  which  we  could  invite  serious 
people  to  attend  without  positively  insulting  them.  I 
am  aware  that  the  precise  combination  which  I  have 
named  is  not  altogether  a  probable  one  at  present ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  at  least  turn  our 
faces  in  that  direction.  The  actor-manager  system, 
which  has  hitherto  meant  the  star  system  carried  to  its 
utmost  possible  extreme,  has  made  the  theatre  so  in- 
sufferable that,  now  that  its  monopoly  has  been  broken 
up  by  the  rise  of  the  suburban  theatres,  there  is  a 
distinct  weakening  of  the  jealous  and  shameless  indi- 
vidualism of  the  last  twenty  years,  and  a  movement 
towards  combination  and  co-operation. 

By  the  way,  is  it  quite  prudent  to  start  a  public 
correspondence  on  the  Stage  as  a  Profession  ?  Suppose 
some  one  were  to  tell  the  truth  about  it !       G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

BUSINESS  was  handicapped  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  account  in  most  departments  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. The  settlement  passed  off  quietly  enough  and  on 
Thursday  morning  the  various  markets  presented  quite 
a  cheerful  appearance.     Consols  wobbled  about  the 


neighbourhood  of  112J  to  113.  Home  Rails  cheere 
up  a  little  on  the  prospect  of  a  better  understanding  i 
the  engineering  trade.  Yankees  were  firm.  Argentii: 
Rails  were  in  request.  Greek  and  Turkish  bonds  wei 
dull. 

Despite  the  settlement  and  the  approach  of  Chris 
mas  holidays,  prices  were  wonderfully  well  maintains 
in  the  Mining  Market,  whilst  on  Thursday  mornin 
there  was  an  actual  spurt  in  several  Westralian  an 
Kaffir  shares.  The  latter  owed  their  good  fortune  t 
the  statement  that  the  Netherlands  Railway  has  poste 
notices  announcing  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  c 
freights  in  the  coming  year.  Chartereds,  Goldfield: 
Goldfields  Deep,  Rand  Mines,  and  East  Rands  prompt 
responded  to  the  good  news.  In  the  Westralian  sectic 
Lake  Views,  Horseshoes,  Globes,  and  West  Australia 
Goldfields  all  recovered  substantially.  The  settlemei 
at  the  beginning  of  the  week  went  smoothly  enough  j 
the  mining  market.  Carrying  over  rates  did  not  sho 
much  change  on  the  last  settlement,  but  making  t 
prices  were  against  holders,  though  only  to  a  modera 
extent. 

Another  deep-level  property  which  will  shortly  enti 
upon  the  profit-producing  stage  is  the  Jumpers  Deq 
which  is  expected  to  start  crushing  on  19  Januai 
next.  This  mine,  which  only  started  operations  thn 
years  ago,  has  a  capital  of  ^407,391,  but  to  this  mu 
be  added  some  ,£200,000  for  the  further  working  car. 
tal  which  has  been  borrowed.  It  holds  234  claims,  a: 
will  ultimately  run  a  200-stamp  mill,  though  at  first  on 
60  stamps  will  be  dropped.  The  Jumpers  mine,  tl 
corresponding  outcrop  undertaking,  has  a  yield  of  aboi 
10  dwts.  per  ton,  and  makes  a  profit  of  about  115.  p 
ton.  Assuming  that  the  deep -level  mine  will  gi' 
approximately  the  same  yield,  an  assumption  which  h; 
usually  turned  out  to  be  well  founded,  the  profit  per  to 
with  the  better  equipment  of  the  deep  level  mine 
should  reach  18s.  when  the  full  mill  is  running.  Tl 
200-stamp  mill  will  crush,  say,  30,000  tons  a  mon 
or  360,000  tons  a  year,  giving  a  total  profit  of  £324,00 
The  life  of  the  mine  at  this  rate  of  production  may  1 
roughly  estimated  at  twenty  years,  and  if  the  debt 
the  Company  is  liquidated  by  the  issue  of  fresh  capit 
at  £5  per  share — the  shares  at  the  last  make-up  were  I 
— the  total  capital  will  amount  to  something  ov 
£600,000.  Under  the  most  favourable  conditions 
does  not  seem  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Jumpe 
Deep  mine  will  be  able  to  pay  dividends  of  more  tht 
50  per  cent. ,  and  if  this  were  the  only  consideration  tl 
present  price  would  seem  quite  high  enough,  since  jtj 
return  to  the  investor,  after  allowing  for  amortisatio 
would  only  be  slightly  over  5  per  cent.  But  the  Jumpe 
Deep  Company  holds  44,828  shares  in  the  Jupiter  Dee 
the  value  of  which  is  at  present  an  unknown  quantit 
and  some  of  the  claims  of  the  Jumpers  Deep  a 
situated  to  the  south  of  the  New  Heriot  mine,  where  t! 
yield  is  higher  than  in  the  Jumpers  outcrop  mine, 
any  case,  however,  unless  the  first  crushing,  which  w 
be  announced  in  February  or  March  next,  gives  qui 
unexpected  results,  Jumpers  Deep  shares  are  not  lika 
to  go  any  higher,  and  with  any  depression  in  the  mark 
they  may  relapse  a  point  or  more. 

We  have  succeeded  in  making  the  "  Financial  Times 
very  angry  with  us.  On  Wednesday  it  lectured 
through  a  whole  column  for  misleading  the  public  wfl 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  deep-level  mines  of  the  Ram 
and,  strange  to  say,  it  took  as  its  text  the  Rose  Dee 
mine.  After  careful  perusal  of  our  contemporary 
complaint,  we  can  only  conclude  that  it  is  due  to  M 
Macrae's  personal  chagrin  because  he  did  not  take  tl 
advice  we  gave  to  our  readers  on  6  November  las 
On  that  date  we  pointed  out  the  low  price  at  whit 
Rose  Deep  shares  stood  in  the  market,  and  gave  01 
reasons  for  supposing  that  they  would  soon  rise 
value.  Then  they  were  quoted  at  £5.  During  tl 
past  week  they  have  touched  £7.  It  is  worthy  of  r 
mark  also,  as  showing  the  curious  influence  upon  tl 
market  wielded  by  the  "  Financial  Times,"  that  althouj 
on  Tuesday  the  shares  dropped  probably  on  accou 
of  profit-taking  by  speculators,  on  Wednesday,  the  cfc 
our  contemporary  published  its  "bear"  article,  tW 
promptly  rose  again  \. 
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With  the  strictures  of  the  "Financial  Times"  upon 
ourselves  we  have  little  concern.  There  is  no  need  to 
reckon  seriously  with  a  financial  journal  which  cannot 
do  its  sums  correctly,  which  misquotes  us,  and  which 
talks  nonsense  about  "the  hope  of  an  early  return  of 
90  per  cent,  in  dividends,  even  though  a  purchase  were 
made  at  less  than  £6,"  as  if  it  had  ever  been  suggested 
that  the  investor  who  buys  Rose  Deep  shares  at  their 
present  price  will  get  90  per  cent,  on  his  investment. 
The  only  question  raised  by  our  contemporary  which 
deserves  notice  is  with  regard  to  the  debt  of  the  Rose 
Deep  Company.  By  a  mistake  in  simple  multiplication 
the  "  Financial  Times"  places  this  at  ^"319,046  instead 
of  ^314,057,  and  then  endeavours  to  show  that  this 
item  must  seriously  affect  the  calculations  we  have 
placed  before  our  readers  with  regard  to  the  probable 
dividends  of  the  Rose  Deep  mine.  The  "  Financial 
Times  "  jumps  too  hastily  at  its  conclusions.  A  mo- 
ment's consideration  would  have  shown  it  that  we  have 
always  taken  this  debt  into  account,  for  our  calculations 
have  been  based  upon  the  total  nominal  capital  of  the 
Company.  This  is  ^400,000,  but  as  the  issued  capital 
is  only  ^355,000,  there  is  a  reserve  of  45,000  shares, 
which,  if  issued  at  the  present  price,  would  cover  the 
debt  incurred  to  date. 

But  the  real  gravamen  of  the  complaint  made  against 
us  is  quite  amusing  in  its  simplicity.  The  "  Financial 
Times "  grants,  "for  the  sake  of  argument,"  that  at 
under  £6  Rose  Deeps  will  return  the  principal  applied 
to  them  and  yield  10  per  cent,  dividends  per  annum  for 
fifteen  years.  Then  it  asks  in  quite  comic  dismay, 
"  Were  the  public  at  last  to  be  left  with  the  chance  of 
a  good  African  '  mining  investment '  ?  "  and  answers 
itself  with  still  more  comic  indignation,  "No!" 
Because  we  pointed  out  the  real  value  of  the  Rose 
Deep  undertaking  to  the  public,  the  public  has  begun 
to  buy,  the  shares  have  gone  up  in  price,  and  we  have 
"  deprived  the  careful  speculator  of  the  chance  of 
finding  dividend-yielding  undertakings  on  attractive 
terms."  From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  editor  of  the 
"  Financial  Times  "  intended  to  act  upon  the  advice  we 
gave  our  readers  more  than  a  month  ago,  but,  like  the 
"careful  speculator"  that  he  is,  put  off  buying  until  it 
was  too  late.  Yet  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
he  should  vent  his  wrath  upon  us  because  he  cannot  get 
a  safe  "  ten  per  shent"  investment.  We  should  advise 
him  to  get  a  Cocker's  arithmetic  and  to  try  to  appear  a 
little  less  like  Parsifal.  For  ourselves,  we  are  content 
to  have  enabled  those  of  our  readers  who  acted  upon 
our  information  with  respect  to  the  Rose  Deep  mine  to 
reap  a  very  handsome  profit. 

A  good  deal  of  rubbish  has  been  talked  about  Mr. 
Carl  Meyer's  resignation  from  the  Rothschilds'  firm. 
He  is  on  excellent  terms  with  the  partners  at  New 
Court,  and  resigns  at  the  end  of  the  year  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  starting  an  independent  business.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  influential  as  Mr.  Meyer  was  in 
the  great  Jewish  financial  house,  he  was  not  a  partner, 
but  merely  a  favoured  servant.  His  ambition  naturally 
prompts  him  to  seek  a  position  of  more  complete  inde- 
pendence. We  hear  that  Mr.  Meyer's  new  address  will 
be  in  Lothbury. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  flotations  next  year  will 
be  that  of  a  company  to  acquire  Mr.  Maxim's  new 
film  for  incandescent  electric  lamps.  The  inventor 
claims  for  his  patent  that  it  gives  a  light  twice  as  strong 
as  that  of  the  Ediswan  lamp,  and  that  it  lasts  five  times 
as  long.  The  capital  of  the  new  Company  will  be 
000,000.  Its  admirers,  who  are  at  present  chiefly 
those  interested  in  the  new  invention,  are  very  enthu- 
siastic. We  shall  reserve  our  admiration  until  more 
definite  details  are  forthcoming. 

A  very  important  new  rule  has  been  passed  by  the 
Stock  Exchange  Committee.  Until  now  the  quotation 
of  stocks,  shares,  and  bonds  as  ex-dividend  or  ex-rights 
has  been  carried  out  in  the  most  haphazard  and  old- 
fashioned  manner.  Any  group  of  jobbers  who  felt  so 
disposed  have  been  able  to  post  up  a  slip  of  paper  in  the 
House  and  to  deal  in  shares  as  ex-dividend.  Hence- 
forth nothing  can  be  ex-dividend  or  ex-rights  except  by 


order  of  the  Committee.  Better  still  is  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Committee  will  not  give  its  sanction 
unless  the  dividend  has  been  actually  paid  in  London. 

The  New  Tamarugal  Nitrate  Co.,  has  issued  a  de- 
pressing report.  This  is  attributed  to  the  Nitrate  com- 
bination which  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  But  we  shall 
be  surprised  if  the  New  Tamarugal  reveals  much  better 
results  in  the  next  report,  despite  this  fact.  There  is 
ostensibly  a  net  profit  of  ^6191,  but  this,  after  paying 
the  ^23,400  which  has  to  be  provided  for  debentures, 
leaves  a  balance  the  wrong  way  of  ^17,209.  Already 
rumours  of  reconstruction  are  about,  and  such  a  course 
may  commend  itself  to  shareholders,  but  we  would 
suggest  a  somewhat  more  summary  arrangement. 

NEW  ISSUES,  ETC. 

MR.  BOTTOMLEY  AS  THE  GREEN-EYED  MONSTER. 

MR.  BOTTOMLEY'S  speech  to  the  shareholders  of 
the  West  Australian  Market  Trust  was  a  re- 
markable and  interesting-  performance.  He  explained 
at  length  the|  position  of  the  "Market  Trust,"  which 
occupies  as  it  were  the  top  floor  of  the  three- 
storied  building  of  his  finance.  First  there  is  the 
West  Australian  Joint  Stock  Trust,  whose  business 
it  is  "to  find  and  develop"  mining  properties;  then 
there  is  the  Western  Australian  General  Loan  and 
Finance  Corporation,  whose  business  it  is  "to  render 
financial  assistance  in  the  flotation  of  the  mines  into 
public  companies,"  and  lastly  the  West  Australian 
Market  Trust  which  boasts  that  it  will  "protect  th 
interests  of  these  companies  on  the  London  Stock 
Exchange  and  elsewhere."  This  building  Mr.  Bot- 
tomley  regards  as  a  "  scientific  structure,"  but  the 
shareholders  were  more  interested  in  his  declaration 
that  the  "  MarketTrust"  has  realised  profits  to  the  extent 
of  ^300,000.  Mr.  Bottomley  made  this  out  to  be 
equivalent  to  a  dividend  of  33  per  cent,  "upon  our 
million  capital."  But  here  Mr.  Bottomley  seems  to 
prove  too  much.  The  nominal  capital  of  the  West 
Australian  Market  Trust  is  ^2,500,000  sterling.  Of 
that  capital  ^1,500,000  was  offered  for  subscription, 
and  of  this  million-and-a-half,  500,000  shares  were  spent 
in  acquiring  West  Australian  mining  shares  ;  but  surely 
a  dividend  is  to  be  paid  on  these  500,000  as  well, 
so  that  the  "Market  Trust"  dividend  should  have 
been  stated  by  Mr.  Bottomley  as  20  per  cent,  and  not 
as  33  per  cent.  The  point  however  is  not  very  im- 
portant, for  long-suffering  shareholders  are  generally 
satisfied  with  less  than  a  dividend  of  20  per  cent. 

It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Bottomley,  in  spite  of  his 
"scientific  structure"  and  the  20  per  cent,  he  has 
earned  by  means  of  it  for  the  "  Market  Trust,"  should 
not  have  been  content  with  his  own  forces.  His  chief 
announcement  at  the  meeting  was  that  he  had  seduced 
Mr.  Kaufmann,  the  mining  engineer,  and  won  him 
away  from  the  London  and  Globe  Finance  Corpora- 
tion. In  effect,  Mr.  Bottomley  said,  it  is  Mr.  Kauf- 
mann who  got  the  Lake  View  Consols  mine  and  the 
Ivanhoe  mine  for  the  London  and  Globe  Finance  Cor- 
poration and  not  Mr.  Whitaker  Wright ;  therefore 
I,  Mr.  Bottomley,  having  enticed  Mr.  Kaufmann 
away  from  Mr.  Whitaker  Wright,  will  soon  possess  as 
good  mines  as  the  Lake  View  or  the  Ivanhoe.  The 
reasoning  seems  to  us  to  be  faulty.  Mr.  Whitaker 
Wright  was  first  in  the  field,  and  employed  Mr.  Charles 
Kaufmann  before  Mr.  Bottomley  knew  that  gentleman's 
name,  and  we  feel  pretty  sure  that  Lake  View  Consols 
and  Ivanhoe  are  the  pick  of  Hannan's,  and  probably 
not  to  be  matched  in  the  whole  of  Western  Australia. 
Had  Mr.  Bottomley's  "scientific  structure "  as  secure 
a  base  as  those  two  mines  afford,  he  would  not  have 
over-rated  as  he  did  the  Northern  Territories  and  their 
prospective  value  as  a  gold-field. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Bottomley  was  ill-advised 
in  attacking  Mr.  Whitaker  Wright  as  he  did.  He  may 
make  "  one  colony,  one  company"  his  motto  if  he  likes, 
but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that,  as  Mr.  Whitaker 
Wright  was  before  him  in  Western  Australia,  so  again 
he  is  before  him  in  British  Columbia.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Bottomley  seems  more  jealous  of  his  rival  than  a 
thoroughly  successful  man  should  be.  You  only  envy 
your  neighbour's  house  when  your  own  is  not  quite 
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satisfactory.  In  the  same  envious  spirit  Mr.  Bottomley 
went  out  of  his  way  to  attack  Mr.  Hooley.  Alluding 
to  the  recent  re-organization  of  the  Ivanhoe,  he  said, 
"You  know  when  you  apply,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase, 
'  Hooleying '  finance  to  any  good  industry,  there  must 
be  a  certain  finality  about  it.  You  cannot  always  go 
on  finding  good  things  which  other  people  own,  and 
which  they  are  prepared  to  re-organize  for  your 
benefit."  Now  what  does  that  mean,  except  that 
Mr.  Bottomley  is  at  least  as  jealous  of  Mr.  Hooley, 
who  is  in  no  sense  a  rival  of  his,  as  he  is  of  Mr. 
Whitaker  Wright  ?  Or  are  we  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Bottomley's  delicacy  is  such  that,  if  he  could,  he  would 
not  have  made  a  couple  of  millions  out  of  promoting 
Dunlop,  Bovril,  and  Schweppe  ?  The  charge  that 
the  re- organization  is  done  solely  for  the  promoter's 
benefit  is  one  that  is  like  the  proverbial  curse.  Mr. 
Hooley's  three  chief  promotions  now  stand  at  a  con- 
siderably higher  price  than  that  which  he  got  from  the 
public  for  them.  If  Mr.  Bottomley's  "scientific 
structure "  does  as  well,  his  shareholders  will  have 
reason  to  be  thankful.  Some  of  these  days  perhaps 
we  shall  examine  Mr.  Bottomley's  "scientific 
structure  "  a  little  more  closely,  and  then  we  may  find 
reason  ample  and  sufficient  for  Mr.  Bottomley's 
jealousy. 

THE  BRITISH  AMERICA  CORPORATION,  LIMITED. 

This  prospectus  is  decidedly  bald,  to  say  the  least 
of  it.  Mr.  Whitaker  Wright  seems  to  have  reached 
that  stage  when  he  thinks  it  is  sufficient  to  label  a  pro- 
spectus "  London  and  Globe  "  to  have  it  over-subscribed 
by  his  faithful  followers.  The  name  of  the  Le  Roi  mine 
which  occupies  such  a  prominent  place  in  the  document 
is  of  course  familiar  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the 
British  Columbian  mining  market,  but  we  have  taken 
some  pains  to  learn  the  details  regarding  the  less 
definite  features  of  this  remarkable  prospectus.  The 
list  of  the  properties  acquired  is  so  short  that  each  line 
represents  more  than  ^10,000  of  money  paid  to  the 
vendors,  and  more  than  ^20,000  of  working  capital. 
Mr.  Wright  might  have  vouchsafed  more  information 
instead  of  putting  us  to  the  trouble  of  finding  out 
laboriously  what  that  ^30,000  a  line  represents.  We 
must,  however,  confess  that  our  investigations  have 
resulted  in  a  series  of  pleasant  surprises,  a  result  which 
does  not  usually  follow  from  the  minute  examination  of 
a  company  prospectus.  We  are  accustomed  to  seeing 
companies  formed  to  go  up  the  Yukon  next  spring  "to 
acquire  "  Klondyke  properties  if  the  necessary  ^"100,000 
or  ^300,000  is  forthcoming.  But  the  London  and 
Globe  have  already  obtained  possession  of  valuable 
undertakings.  Their  list  might  furnish  matter  for 
twenty  prospectuses,  each  better  than  anything  that 
has  yet  appeared  dealing  with  British  Columbia  and 
the  North-west.  There  are,  for  instance,  "twenty 
adjoining  claims  in  the  heart  of  the  Bonanza  Creek/' 
We  find  that  these  are  numbered  from  No.  23  above  dis- 
covery upwards,  and  we  have  trustworthy  information 
from  recently  returned  visitors  to  Klondyke  to  the 
effect  that  they  may  certainly  be  described  as  "  amongst 
the  richest  in  Klondyke."  These  claims  are  now 
being  worked  for  the  Company,  and  the  gold  won  will 
be  sent  down  next  summer. 

The  Alaska  Commercial  Company  is  a  well-known 
enterprise  ;  as  its  accounts  show,  it  has  made  big 
profits  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  It  owns 
four  large  ocean  steamers,  and  a  fleet  of  twelve  river 
steamers  that  ply  on  the  Yukon,  in  addition  to  numerous 
wharves,  stations,  stores,  &c.  This  we  regard  as  a 
particularly  valuable  asset  amongst  the  properties 
acquired  by  the  "B.  A.  C."  No  matter  what  the 
future  of  the  gold-fields  may  be,  half  a  million 
people  are  certainly  going  into  the  district  next 
year.  All  of  them  will  want  to  be  carried  up  the 
river,  housed,  and  furnished  with  supplies.  The 
Alaska  Commercial  Company  is  already  in  a  position 
to  do  this  work,  and  by  its  operations  alone  ought  to 
be  able  to  earn  a  dividend  on  the  B.A.C.  shares  next 
year.  Omitting  the  profit  that  may  be  earned  on  "all 
claims  that  may  be  secured  by  an  exploring  party  sent 
out  to  prospect  the  Sweetlarutska  River,"  the  "three 
stores  at  Circle  City,  Fortymile  Creek,  and  Dawson 
City,"  should  prove   extremely  remunerative.  "The 


town-site  property  at  Dawson  City  "  is  in  a  particu- 
larly good  position  there,  and  at  the  rate  the  town  is 
growing  may  possibly  prove  very  valuable.  The  B.A.C. 
have  already  got  11,000  tons  of  provisions  to  send  up 
next  year,  and  by  acquiring  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company  they  have  obtained  possession  of  the  total 
visible  supply  of  sun-dried  vegetables  and  fruits  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  This  supply  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company  very  smartly  bought  up  when  they  foresaw  the 
enormous  demand  that  was  about  to  come  from  those 
going  to  the  Yukon. 

The  various  other  items  mentioned  in  the  prospectus 
also  bear  inspection  well.  If  we  regard  the  Corpora- 
tion merely  as  a  parent  company,  it  has  numerous 
valuable  properties  for  the  flotation  of  subsidiary  com- 
panies. These  in  fact,  will,  be  immediately  necessary, 
as  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  single  Board  of 
Directors,  however  able,  to  do  full  justice  to  such 
various  enterprises  as  the  Le  Roi  mine,  the  Klondyke 
claims,  and  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company.  Consider- 
able profits  should  be  made  by  these  subsidiary  flotations, 
and  from  whatever  point  we  regard  the  British  America 
Corporation  we  must  confess  that  it  appears  to  possess 
many  of  the  elements  that  should  ensure  a  successful 
career. 

THE  MONOTYPE  COMPANY. 

The  Monotype  is  undoubtedly  an  ingenious  invention, 
though  we  question  whether  it  justifies  a  purchase 
consideration  of  ^400,000.  There  is  little  in  the 
prospectus  before  us  to  prove  that  the  recent  invention 
will  work  that  promised  revolution  which  at  one  time 
caused  quite  a  little  panic  among  holders  of  shares  in 
the  Linotype  Company.  It  is  true  that  a  list  of  quali- 
fications is  set  forth,  but  these  are  referred  to  in  such 
indefinite  terms  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  fix  on  a 
single  distinct  advantage  that  the  new  machine  has 
over  other  patent  printing  machines.  It  is  true  that 
each  letter  is  cast  separately,  whilst  with  the  Linotype 
a  whole  line  is  cast  at  once.  But  practical  printers  will 
recognise  that  there  are  certain  facilities  for  correcting 
and  resetting  at  the  last  moment  with  the  Linotype 
machine  that  do  not  seem  possible  with  the  Monotype. 
Another  reason  why  the  public  should  hesitate  before 
paying  ^400,000  for  the  patent  is  the  action  now 
in  progress  between  the  Tachytype  and  the  Monotype. 
The  Tachytype  patent  is  dated  earlier  than  the  Mono- 
type, and  a  question  of  infringement  has  arisen.  If 
the  Monotype  directors  are  confident  of  winning,  why  do 
they  not  wait  until  after  the  question  has  been  settled 
in  court  before  bringing  out  their  Company?  It  is  not 
for  us  to  go  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  case,  but 
surely  it  would  have  been  the  better  plan  to  have  had 
a  decision  on  the  point  before  asking  the  public  for 
^400,000.  An  important  feature  in  connexion  with  the 
Monotype  Company  is  the  number  of  directors  who  are 
also  interested  in  the  vendor  syndicate.  We  should  like 
to  know  how  much  these  gentlemen  and  their  fellow 
members  of  the  vendor  syndicate  paid  for  the  patent. 
The  capital  of  the  Lanston  Monotype  Corporation, 
Limited,  is  ^550,000.  This  is  divided  into  150,000 
6  jfper  cent,  preference  shares  of  jQi  each,  250,000 
ordinary  shares  of  jQi  each,  bearing  a  fixed  dividend 
of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  after  payment  of  the 
preference  dividend,  and  150,000  deferred  shares  of 
£1  each.  The  present  issue  to  the  public  consists  of 
150,000  preference  shares,  and  166,667  ordinary  shares 
at  par. 

youde's  bill-posting. 

The  prospectus  of  Youde's  Bill-posting,  Limited,  is 
now  before  the  public.  The  share  capital  is  two  and  a 
quarter  millions,  which  is  divided  into  1,000,000  six 
per  cent,  cumulative  preference  shares  of  £1  each, 
1,230,000  ordinary  shares  of  £1  each,  and  20,000 
deferred  shares  of  £1  each.  With  the  exception  of 
the  last,  which  are  all  taken  by  the  vendor,  the  whole 
of  this  capital  is  offered  to  the  public  at  par.  The 
directorate  is  influential,  including  Mr.  Currie,  general 
manager  of  Bovril,  Limited  ;  Mr.  Bliss,  managing 
director  of  Mellins'  Food,  Limited ;  Messrs.  Robert 
and  William  Allen,  of  the  big  bill-posting  firm  of  David 
Allen  &  Sons,  of  London  and  Belfast  ;  Mr.  Burton,  pro- 
prietor of  Partingtons'  Advertising  Company ;  Mr. 
Crowther,  of  Mather  &  Crowther,  the  advertising  con- 
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tractors,  and  others.  Nearly  two  hundred  businesses 
are  concerned  in  the  scheme,  including-  the  majority  of 
the  bill-posting-  businesses  in  England.  The  profits  of 
David  Allen  &  Sons  were  in  1890  £8,111,  and  by  last 
year  had  steadily  increased  to  ^20,221.  The  annual 
average  profit  of  101  of  the  other  businesses  to  be 
amalgamated  for  the  last  few  years  have  been  certified 
at  ^90,416.  By  this  scheme  of  central  control  the 
management  calculate  on  considerable  economy  in  the 
expenditure.  Among  the  exclusive  contracts  secured  by 
the  Company  is  the  bill-posting  of  Pears'  Soap,  Bovril, 
and  Mellins'  Food. 

AUX    CLASSES  LABORIEUSES. 

Aux  Classes  Laborieuses,  Limited  (drapers,  fur- 
nishers, and  general  providers),  has  been  formed  with 
a  capital  of  ^625,000.  This  is  divided  into  75,000 
cumulative  seven  per  cent,  preference  shares  of 
each,  and  250,000  ordinary  shares  of  jQi  each.  The 
whole  of  the  former  are  included  in  the  present  issue. 
According  to  a  certificate  of  Messrs.  Turquand  Youngs 
&  Co.,  the  profits  last  year  were  ^69,104,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  was  an  exceptionally 
good  return,  far  in  excess  of  the  previous  year,  and 
nearly  ^30,000  above  that  of  the  year  ending  January 
31st,  1895.  The  assets,  ^216,000,  are  chiefly  com- 
posed of  book  debts,  a  fact  that  should  be  remembered 
by  prospective  investors.  The  premises  of  these  Parisian 
providers  are  held  on  two  leases,  which  have  fifteen 
and  eleven  years  respectively  to  run.  The  price  to  be 
paid  for  the  leases  is  not  stated. 

EAST  INDIA  DISTILLERIES. 

Two  businesses  of  distillers,  sugar  manufacturers  and 
refiners,  one  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Parry  &  Co.,  bankers 
and  merchants  of  Madras,  and  the  other  belonging  to 
the  Commercial  Bank  of  India,  are  to  be  acquired  by  the 
East  India  Distillers  and  Sugar  Factories,  Limited. 
The  share  capital  is  ^250,000,  divided  into  150,000 
seven  per  cent,  cumulative  preference,  and  100,000 
ordinary  shares  of  jQi  each.  There  is  also  ^"150,000 
five  per  cent,  debenture  stock.  The  purchase  price  for 
the  whole  of  the  property  is  ^365,000,  payable  as  to 
^165,000  in  cash,  ^50,000  in  debentures,  ^50,000  in 
cumulative  preference  shares,  and  ^100,000  in  ordinary 
shares.  ^100,000  debenture  stock  and  100,000  pre- 
ference shares  are  now  offered  for  public  subscription. 

ANGLO-RUSSIAN  PETROLEUM. 

The  Anglo-Russian  Petroleum  Company,  Limited,  is 
a  purely  prospective  enterprise.  The  Company  has 
been  formed  to  purchase  and  develop  the  Petroleum 
mining  rights  on  three  properties  between  the  ports  of 
Petrovsk  and  Baku  on  the  Western  Coa9t  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  These  properties  are  not  developed — in 
fact,  they  are  scarcely  proved.  Their  value  is  estimated 
on  assumptions.  Mr.  Townshend's  report  is  a  fair 
proof  of  this.  He  states: — "I  hold  very  strongly  the 
opinion  that  trial  borings  will  prove  the  property  a  rich 
yielder  of  petroleum  second  to  none  in  Russia."  He 
bases  his  opinion  upon  the  fact  that,  from  time 
immemorial,  oil  has  been  found  in  the  numerous  shallow 
pits,  and  his  report  may  be  summarised  as  follows.  He 
finds  : — (1)  The  same  geological  conditions  under 
which  the  petroleum  of  the  Caucasus  Hills  is  deposited, 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  anticlinal  form,  which  the  oil- 
containing  strata  invariably  assume.  (2)  The  presence 
of  numerous  shallow  pits,  into  which  petroleum  has 
found  its  way  from  the  rocks  beneath.  The  natives 
have  been  using  the  naphtha  obtained  from  these  pits 
from  time  immemorial.  (3)  That  the  character  of  the 
oil  obtained  from  the  superficial  accumulations  justifies 
the  assumption  that  when  obtained  from  depths  by 
borings,  the  quality  of  the  oil  will  be  equal  to  or  better 
than  that  of  Baku.  (4)  That  the  Dagestan  deposits 
have  suffered  no  loss  from  leakage  in  past  time,  and 
that  they  may  be  considered  as  in  virgin  territory. 
(5)  That  there  need  be  no  fear  of  an  early  exhaustion 
of  the  field  by  borings.  (6)  That  there  are  ample 
supplies  of  labour,  wood,  and  fresh  water.  (7)  That 
the  position  of  the  Dagestan  field  in  relation  to  the 
present  and  prospective  consuming  centres  for  petro- 
leum in  European  Russia  and  Russia  in  Asia  is 
unique,  and  should  ensure  success  against  all  rivals. 


As  a  sort  of  additional  sop,  prospective  profits  are  in- 
dulged in.  But  until  the  properties  are  developed  and 
in  thorough  working  order  such  imaginative  esti- 
mates can  scarcely  be  depended  on.  What  price  the 
vendors,  the  Founders'  Committee,  Limited,  paid  for 
the  properties  is  not  stated,  but  they  are  selling  at  a 
profit  and  ask  ^80,000.  It  would  have  been  less 
impudent  on  their  part  had  they  spent  a  little  money  on 
developing  the  property,  and  proving  beyond  doubt  ils 
value  before  appealing  to  the  public.  The  capital  of 
the  Company  is  ;£i  20,000  divided  into  £1  shares,  all 
of  which  are  offered  to  the  public. 

JOHN  CORDEAUX  AND  SONS. 

The  profits  of  John  Cordeaux  &  Sons,  of  Bristol,  are 
only  certified  for  three  years.  For  the  year  ending 
29  February,  1896,  they  amounted  to  ^8529,  for  the- 
year  ending  February,  1895,  they  were  ^8388,  whilst 
last  year  they  were  only  ^8256.  This  scarcely  looks 
like  progress.  The  assets  have  been  valued  by  Messrs. 
Alexander  Daniel  &  Company  at  ^53,900.  The  pur- 
chase price  has  been  fixed  at  ^114,000,  a  substantial 
sum.  The  share  capital  of  the  Company  is  ^140,000, 
divided  into  70,000  cumulative  preference  shares  of  £1 
each,  and  70,000  ordinary  shares  of  jQi  each. 

WELSBACH  INCANDESCENT. 

The  capitalisation  of  the  Welsbach  Incandescent  Gas- 
light Company,  Limited,  is  as  follows  : — 30,000  five  per 
cent,  cumulative  preference  shares  of  each,  1,350,000 
ordinary  shares  of  £1  each,  and  650,000  deferred  shares 
of  £1  each.  The  object  of  the  enterprise  has  already 
been  stated  in  these  columns.  A  feature  of  the  Com- 
pany is  the  appearance  of  Sir  Henry  C.  Burdett  as 
Chairman. 

NEW  GOLDEN  GATE  EXTENDED. 

The  appearance  of  the  Tasmanian  New  Golden  Gate 
Extended  Mines,  Limited,  brings  to  mind  our  remarks 
last  week  on  the  use  that  is  being  made  of  certain 
successful  properties  in  that  Colony.  In  the  present 
case  there  is  little  beyond  the  success  of  an  adjoining 
property  and  a  presumption  that  the  same  reef  runs 
through  the  leases  to  be  acquired  by  this  Company. 
The  prospectiveness  of  such  an  undertaking  is  obvious. 
The  capital  is  ^175,000  in  £1  shares,  of  which  150,000 
are  now  offered  to  the  public.  The  purchase  price  is 
^125,000,  but  we  doubt  whether  the  British  public  will 
be  inclined  to  part  with  such  a  sum  merely  on  the  fact 
that  the  properties  have  prosperous  neighbours,  and 
the  assumption  that  their  wealth  extends  to  the  new 
Company's  properties.  The  little  value  of  such  as- 
sumptions has  already  been  demonstrated  in  Westralia 
and  South  Africa. 

CITY  AND  SUBURBAN  DAIRIES. 

A  very  rough-and-ready  method  of  certifying  has  been 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  twenty-three  businesses  to  be 
acquired  by  the  City  and  Suburban  Dairies.  This  may 
have  been  necessary  owing  to  the  easy-going  manner  in 
which  the  accounts  were  kept.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
impossible  to  be  satisfied  with  certificates  of  such  a 
character,  especially  as  they  are  only  for  one  year. 
The  capital  of  the  Company  is  ^130,000,  divided  into 
75,000  six  per  cent,  cumulative  preference  shares  of  £1 
each  and  55,000  ordinary  shares  of  £1  each.  The  pur- 
chase price  is  ^110,000,  and  the  vendor  is  said  to 
have  such  confidence  in  the  enterprise  that  he  is  willing 
to  accept  such  amount  of  the  purchase  consideration  in 
shares  as  the  directors  may  desire.  It  would  have  been 
unheard-of  impudence  if  he  had  not  been  so  willing. 
It  is  a  question  whether  the  public  will  respond  suffi- 
ciently to  make  payment  of  this  sum  in  cash  possible. 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

D.  H.  Evans  &  Co.  (Solicitor,  Southampton). — There  is  no 
truth  in  the  rumour.  Hold. 

New  Golden  Gate  Extended  (J.  R.,  Kensington).— No. 

SUN  Life  (W.  H.  H.,  Edinburgh).— You  could  not  do  better. 

Anglo-Indian. — Sir  H.  Burdett's  successor  has  not  been 
decided  upon. 

Cape  Copper  (Half  Pay,  Cheltenham).— The  Company  has 
been  doing  exceptionally  well  of  late,  and  you  had  better  hold 
your  shares. 

B.  A.  and  Pacific  Four  and  a  Half  per  cent.  ( W.  B., 
Jermyn  Street). — The  yield  on  these  debentures  is  about  £4  i8j-. 
per  cent. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

ELDERLY  CURATES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

118  Annandale  Road,  Greenwich. 

SIR, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  paragraph, 
in  a  recent  issue  of  yours,  in  reference  to  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Rev. 
F.  H.  Reichardt,  in  which  your  writer  states  that  "  it  is 
contended,  and  so  far  as  we  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  observing  the  facts,  with  truth,  that  the  only  curates 
who  fail  to  obtain  a  benefice  after  a  reasonable  period 
of  service  are  the  cranks,  the  faddists,  the  cads,  and 
the  impossibles."  Your  writer  wisely  guards  himself 
in  making  this  sweeping  and  uncharitable  statement, 
by  intimating  that  it  is  based  only  upon  his  own 
opportunities  of  observing  the  facts.  These  opportu- 
nities may  be  limited  :  and  I  feel  sure,  if  he  be  of 
impartial  mind,  that  I  can  convince  him  that  his  state- 
ment is  altogether  unwarranted.  A  mere  reference 
to  statistics  will  disprove  it. 

There  are  approximately  as  many  unbeneficed  clergy 
as  beneficed  ;  but  of  the  13,000  or  more  unbeneficed, 
only  6500,  just  about  one-half,  are  regularly  engaged 
in  parochial  work.  The  other  half  have  been,  but  are 
now  no  longer  permitted  to  engage  in  it,  either  as 
curates  or  incumbents.  It  is  evident  that  when  one 
recognises  the  fact  that  there  are  now  twice  as  many 
priests  as  parishes,  and  that  the  incumbents  who  hold 
the  benefices  have  tenure  for  life — and  usually  a  very 
prolonged  life — if  the  unbeneficed  clergy  were  all  as 
worthy  and  capable  as  angels,  they  could  never  all 
become  incumbents.  Let  us  remember  also  that  the 
unbeneficed  clergy  are  under  the  most  drastic  discipline 
of  any  body  of  professional  men.  They  are  liable  to 
arbitrary  dismissal  from  their  curacies  at  six  months' 
notice  by  their  incumbents,  practically  without  appeal, 
however  excellent  and  faithful  their  character  and  work 
may  have  been.  Moreover,  the  unbeneficed  clergy  are 
disqualified  from  applying  for  curacies,  and  consequently 
driven  out  of  parochial  work,  and  ultimately  from  their 
profession  altogether,  if  they  have  not  obtained  prefer- 
ment by  the  time  they  have  reached  the  age  of  thirty  or 
thirty-five.  Now  I  will  ask  your  writer  to  state  frankly 
whether,  in  face  of  these  facts,  he  can  adhere  to  his 
statement  that  6000  or  7000  clergymen,  the  half  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  unbeneficed,  fail  to  obtain  a  bene- 
fice after  a  reasonable  period  of  service  because  they 
are  "cranks,"  "faddists,"  "  cads,"  and  "impossibles." 

The  fact  is,  Sir,  that  amongst  the  permanently 
unbeneficed  are  to  be  found  a  large  proportion  of  those 
who  would  have  proved  themselves  the  very  best 
and  most  capable  of  the  clergy.  These  are  the  men 
who,  knowing  that  they  had  neither  money  nor  influ- 
ence with  patrons  whereby  to  obtain  benefices,  have 
been  compelled  to  rely  solely  on  their  merits  and  their 
work,  and  hence  have  striven  the  harder  to  prove  them- 
selves worthy  and  efficient  wherever  and  whenever 
opportunity  has  been  allowed  to  them.  I  venture  to 
think  th.it  the  average  efficiency  of  the  unbeneficed 
clergy  is  considerably  higher  than  the  average  of  in- 
cumbents. Many  of  the  latter  may  have  been  efficient 
once,  but  they  are  now  long  since  past  their  best,  and 
in  many  cases  do  but  cumber  the  ground. 

I  might  retort  on  your  writer,  without  any  breach  of 
Christian  charity  or  truthful  judgment,  that  he  will 
find  many  amongst  our  incumbents  to  whom  his  de- 
scription of  "cranks,  faddists,  cads,  and  impossibles  " 
would  more  fitly  apply.  But  I  should  not  need  to  attri- 
bute it  to  any  mental  perversity,  as  he  does  in  the  case 
of  ths  unbeneficed  clergy,  because  it  is  sufficiently 
accounted  for  in  the  case  of  incumbents  after  a  lapse  of 
years,  as  the  result  of  their  occupying  an  autocratic 
position,  from  which  they  are  removable  only  by  death, 
and  in  which  they  are  practically  responsible  to  no  one 
but  themselves.  But  I  refrain  from  pressing  this  point. 
That  such  cases  are  not  more  numerous  than  they  are, 
is,  I  frankly  recognise,  an  unerring  testimony  to  the 
generally  meritorious  character  of  our  body  of  incum- 
bents. I  wish  to  ask,  however,  in  conclusion,  whether 
your  writer  still  adheres  to  his  description  of  the  un- 
fortunate  unbeneficed  clergy,  or  whether  he  will  now 
withdraw  his  unjust  aspersions. 

Samuel  W.  Thackeray. 


[Dr.  Thackeray  confuses  the  issue,  not  merely  by  the 
over-statement  of  his  case  which  seems  to  have  become 
habitual  to  him,  but  by  substituting  the  words  "un- 
beneficed clergy  "  for  the  word  I  used  in  the  sentence 
to  which  he  objects.  I  wrote  "curates,"  in  the  usual 
popular  sense  of  assistant  parochial  clergymen.  When 
Dr.  Thackeray  tells  us  that  there  are  6500  unbeneficed 
clergymen  who  are  not  engaged  in  parochial  work,  does 
he  include  all  the  clerical  schoolmasters,  college  pro- 
fessors or  fellows,  chaplains,  secretaries  of  societies, 
missioners,  and  members  of  cathedral  bodies,  to  say 
nothing  of  men  with  private  means  who  prefer  not  to 
hold  an  official  position,  though  they  may  do  clerical 
work  ?  It  is  obvious  that  all  these  must  be  struck  out 
for  the  purposes  of  Dr.  Thackeray's  case,  since  though 
they  are  "unbeneficed  clergy"  they  are  not  and  may 
never  have  been  "  curates."  If  Dr.  Thackeray  contends 
that  the  residuum,  after  deducting  these,  is  a  large  one, 
I  must  reply  that,  with  special  opportunities  of  drawing 
the  facts,  I  differ  from  him.  My  experience  may  have 
been  unfortunate,  though  it  has  been  wide  ;  I  have 
reason  to  know  that  it  is  also  the  experience  of  not  a 
few  bishops  ;  and  the  conclusion  to  which  it  has  led  me 
is  that  if  a  man  remains  unbeneficed  after  a  reasonable 
period  of  probation,  it  is  generally  due  to  his  own  fault 
or  his  own  defects.  No  doubt  there  are  exceptions  ; 
there  are  men  who  get  passed  by,  and  men  who  are  too 
unconventional  for  the  average  patron,  or  men  who 
have  run  about  from  diocese  to  diocese,  and  so  on. 
These  are  the  men  who  become  "elderly  curates,"  as  a 
rule,  and  I  have  always  felt  and  written  in  these 
columns,  that  such  men  have  a  real  grievance.  The 
fault  of  the  Church  of  England  is,  and  has  always  been, 
her  incapacity  for  dealing  with  exceptional  men.  Rome 
knows,  or  used  to  know,  better. — The  Writer  of  the 
Note.] 

MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  DISCIPLINE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Some  of  your  correspondents  say  a  great  deal 
about  insubordination.  Will  they  define  it  ?  I  venture 
to  ask  space  for  a  case  that  occurred  in  my  younger 
days,  in  which  my  parents  knew  one  of  the  persons 
concerned.  Have  we  any  security  that  a  similar  case 
may  not  occur  now  ?  (I  suppress  the  names,  though 
both  persons  concerned  have  joined  the  majority.) 

Colonel  A.  did  not  pull  well  with  Major  B.  The 
latter  sought  an  exchange  to  another  regiment  and 
effected  it.  He  was  actually  gazetted  as  Major  of  the 
new  regiment.  He  then  wrote  a  letter  to  Colonel  A., 
in  which  he  gave  him  probably  more  than  one  "  choleric 
word,"  though  I  never  saw  the  letter.  He  was  tried 
for  this  offence  by  a  Court  Martial,  and  sentenced  to  be 
dismissed  the  service.  (Of  course  he  was  not  flogged 
for  insubordination.  No  officer,  however  insubordinate, 
receives  that  punishment.)  He  attempted  in  every  way 
to  obtain  a  rehearing  of  his  cause,  but  without  success. 
At  last,  I  believe,  he  so  far  convinced  the  War  Office  of 
the  justice  of  his  cause  as  to  be  allowed  the  price  of  his 
commission,  most  of  which  he  had  expended  in  vain 
efforts  to  appeal.  However,  apparently  the  War  Office 
may  become  convinced  that  it  has  committed  a  blunder. 
The  Home  Office  cannot. 

After  I  became  a  barrister,  the  question  occurred  to 
me  : — Assuming  that  Colonel  A.  was  still  Major  B.'s 
superior  officer,  where  was  the  insubordination  of 
sending  him  a  private  letter  containing  a  (large)  piece 
of  his  mind?  The  Major  would,  no  doubt,  have  obeyed 
the  Colonel's  orders  if  occasion  had  arisen.  If  the 
Major  thought  the  Colonel  a  coward,  and  expressed 
himself  to  that  effect  in  a  private  letter,  was  that  any 
disobedience  to  orders  or  insubordination  ?  There  was 
not,  I  believe,  the  slightest  charge  against  him  for  any- 
thing done  while  on  military  duty.  But  it  would  seem 
that  anything  disrespectful  to  a  person  of  higher  rank 
in  the  service  is  regarded  as  insubordination,  though  it 
may  not  have  any  connexion  with  the  discharge  of 
military  duty.  Suppose  an  officer  and  a  private  are 
rivals  for  the  favours  of  a  girl.  If  the  former  thrashes 
the  latter,  it  seems  to  be  no  military  offence. 

The  least  that  we  might  have  is  a  legal  assessor  at 
these  Court  Martials  (in  time  of  peace),  and  a  power  of 
pardon  or  reduction  of  the  sentence  vested  in  the  Home 
Secretary.— Truly  yours,  A  Barrister. 
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REVIEWS. 

ROSSETTI'S  LETTERS  TO  ALLINGHAM. 

"  Letters  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  to  William  Ailing- 
ham."  (1854- 1 870.)  Edited  by  George  Birkbeck 
Hill.    London:  Unwin. 

AS  the  century  closes,  its  literary  history  becomes 
written,  and  the  present  season  has  seen  re- 
markable additions  to  it.  The  biographies  and  corre- 
spondence of  Tennyson  and  Mrs.  Browning  have  filled 
large  gaps  in  our  comprehension  of  early  Victorian  exis- 
tence, and  now  Rossetti  also  is  made  more  definite  and 
more  sympathetic  to  those  who  knew  little  of  his  inner 
life.  Let  us  say  at  once  that  these  Letters  to  William 
Allingham  are  charming,  and  that  they  exhibit  the 
writer  in  a  singularly  attractive  light.  We  do  not 
forget,  in  speaking  of  them  as  a  contribution  to  literary 
history,  that  the  life  of  D.  G.  Rossetti  has  been  already 
treated,  and  by  several  biographers,  in  considerable 
detail.  The  editor  of  the  volume  before  us  does  not 
mention  Mr.  Joseph  Knight's  sincere  and  modest  life, 
nor  the  articles  of  Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton,  but 
he  refers  to  most  of  the  other  responsible  sources  of 
information. 

By  a  curious  irony  of  fate,  indeed,  Rossetti,  who  was 
the  most  retiring  and  reserved  of  men,  unwilling  to 
make  the  slightest  social  exhibition  of  himself,  has  been 
"shown  up"  since  his  death  more  cruelly  than  any  of 
his  contemporaries.  Hardly  was  he  in  the  grave  than 
each  of  his  secretaries  or  companions  volunteered  an 
account  of  their  employer,  and  so  curious  is  the  advance 
of  an  idea,  that  one  of  these  persons,  at  least,  seems 
now  to  conceive  that  it  was  himself  who  was  the  patron 
and  Rossetti  the  person  obliged  and  protected.  To 
these  valets,  however,  Rossetti  was  at  least  a  hero. 
But  then  followed  William  Bell  Scott,  posthumously 
acrid  with  an  envy  that  survived  the  tomb,  and  in  the 
detestable  pages  of  his  autobiography  belittled  and 
bespattered  the  friend  who  had  risen  so  far  above 
himself  in  genius  and  reputation.  Other  biographers 
came  forward,  most  of  them  kindly,  few  of  them 
discreet,  and  the  public  formed  a  bewildered  but  still 
romantic  idea  of  the  great  poet-painter.  Then  followed 
Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  and  shattered  the  bubble  of  his 
brother's  fame  by  the  publication  of  two  laborious, 
wooden  volumes  the  entire  purpose  of  which  seemed  to 
be  to  disabuse  us  of  the  idea  that  there  was  anything 
unique  or  marvellous  about  D.  G.  Rossetti  at  all,  and 
to  prove  to  us  that  he  was  just  such  another  respectable 
invalid  as  the  hydropathic  hospitals  hold  by  the  hundred. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  is  an  excellent  and  worthy  man, 
possessed  of  every  virtue,  but  he  has  probably  less  taste 
and  literary  judgment  than  any  man  of  equal  education 
living.  His  biography  of  his  brother— so  trivial,  so 
disenchanting,  so  "grubby" — was  a  calamity  which 
the  memory  of  D.  G.  Rossetti  had  to  undergo,  and  to 
outlive  as  well  as  it  might.  The  entire  sincerity  of  the 
biography,  and  the  author's  sturdy  conviction  that  he 
was  doing  the  right  and  proper  thing,  increased  the 
weight  of  the  infliction.  Those  best  disposed  to  the 
poet  might  be  pardoned  for  supposing  that  their  impres- 
sion of  Rossetti's  mysterious  greatness  was  mistaken. 
Also,  it  transpired  that  the  bulky  publication  of  Mr. 
W.  M.  Rossetti  had  given  the  coup  de  grace  to  Mr. 
Theodore  Watts-Dunton 's  project  of  a  Life  ;  the  one  man 
living  who  was  entirely  capable  of  appreciating  Rossetti 
as  a  poet  and  as  a  man,  growing  disgusted  and  wearying 
of  the  subject. 

But  a  reputation  like  D.  G.  Rossetti's  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed, even  by  the  dreariness  of  a  biographer  without 
imagination.  Already  there  are  signs  that  his  story  is 
being  "  remodelled  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire."  These 
excellent,  homely  letters  to  Allingham  will  do  some- 
thing to  redeem  it.  The  memory  of  William  Allingham 
is  no  longer  fresh  in  the  minds  of  younger  readers, 
although  his  name  was  familiar  enough  to  the  genera- 
tion which  is  now  passing  out  of  middle  life.  Those 
who  visit  the  West  of  Ireland,  and  cross  the  Erne 
where  it  tosses,  a  broad  sheet  of  foam,  to  join  the 
Atlantic  below  Ballyshannon,  pause  on  the  picturesque 
bridge  to  inspect  a  small  and  somewhat  crude  monu- 
ment to  the  local  poet.  County  Donegal,  at  least,  does 
not  forget  the  fame  of  the  author  of  "  Day  and  Night 
Songs,"  and  of  "  Laurence  Bloomfield  in  Ireland."  But 


English  tourists  begin  to  need  reminding  that  the  latter 
poem  was  once  gravely  discussed  in  Parliament,  and 
that  Allingham  himself  was  the  friend  of  all  the  great 
writers  of  the  early  Victorian  period.  Dr.  Birkbeck 
Hill'schattypreface  gives  some  impressionof  Allingham's 
mind,  but  the  portrait,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hughes, 
gives  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  man.  He  was  small  and 
erect,  neat  and  languorous,  quite  the  popular  ideal  of 
a  poet,  with  his  curly  dark  hair,  large  grey  eyes  and 
sensuous  mouth.  His  eyes,  to  our  recollection,  were  the 
striking  feature  in  his  face;  there  was  something  almost 
sinister  in  their  beauty,  and  he  used  to  relate,  half 
pleased,  half  rueful,  that  wherever  he  went  the  peasants 
crossed  themselves,  supposing  that  he  had  the  Evil  Eye. 
But  there  was  something  clumsy  about  him,  too,  in  his 
mind  as  well  as  in  his  gestures.  He  had  a  theory  that 
one  should  always  laugh  with  the  mouth  closed,  and  he 
carried  this  into  practice,  giving  himself  in  mirthful  mo- 
ments an  extraordinary  effect  of  the  pince-sans-rire.  It 
was  odd  to  contrast  him  in  this  respect  with  Rossetti, 
who  laughed  with  both  his  lips,  like  Ariosto  in  the  sun- 
shine. His  little  airs  and  suppressed  movements  gave 
Allingham  a  somewhat  uncomfortable  air  of  the  sardonic. 
It  was  hard  not  to  agree  with  the  peasants,  and  hold 
him  dangerous  ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  we  believe  that  he 
was  a  kindly  and  serviceable  little  man.  We  have  been 
tempted  into  these  reminiscences,  because  Dr.  Birkbeck 
Hill  gives  us  an  idea  that  he  never  saw  Allingham  in 
the  flesh,  and  at  all  events  volunteers  no  written 
portrait. 

Allingham  was  by  three  years  the  senior  of  Rossetti, 
and  had  already  won  recognition  when  his  greater  friend 
was  still  absolutely  unknown.  He  was  a  Custom-house 
officer  at  Belfast,  and  paid  his  first  visit  to  London  in 
1847,  when  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Leigh  Hunt, 
and  soon  afterwards  of  Tennyson,  Coventry  Patmore, 
and  Robert  Browning.  Towards  the  ends  of  their  lives, 
he  was  in  close  intimacy  with  Carlyle  and  Froude,  but 
did  not  survive  the  latter,  passing  away,  little  noticed, 
in  1889.  The  letters  here  published  open  in  1854,  when 
the  friendship  with  Rossetti  was  already  close,  since  in 
the  earliest  note  which  has  been  preserved  the  latter 
signs  himself  "yours  affectionately."  In  the  course  of 
the  correspondence  many  great  names  flit  familiarly 
over  the  pages — Ruskin  and  Browning,  Madox  Brown 
and  Leighton,  W.  Morris  and  Tennyson.  We  move 
amid  a  cloud  of  brilliant  witnesses  to  the  airs  of  genius 
which  in  those  fortunate  days  blew  over  England,  when 
much  less  was  said  of  money,  and  much  more  of  art, 
than  is  customary  nowadays,  and  when  poetry  flourished 
in  the  bleak  east  wind  of  popular  disfavour  far  more 
than  it  does  now  when  every  callow  rhymester  gets  the 
meed  of  praise  among  some  hundreds  of  "  recent 
reputations." 

Rossetti  appears  in  a  highly  favourable  aspect  in  these 
unstudied  epistles,  especially  in  the  earlier  ones,  before 
the  blight  of  his  neuresthesia  had  fallen  upon  him.  The 
playful  side  of  his  nature  comes  prominently  forward, 
and  the  old  catch-words,  such  as  "parients"  and  "  what 
a  stunner  "  and  the  "  zebu  "  and  the  "Germ"  (with  a 
hard  G)  sound  pleasantly  again  on  ears  that  used  to  hear 
them  from  his  own  genial  lips.  The  impassioned  and 
melancholy  dreamer,  the  dark  poet  in  a  cloud  of  perfume, 
these  are  not  indicated,  or  barely  surmised.  In  these 
letters,  Rossetti  unbends,  and  chats,  with  his  hands  in 
his  velvet  coat  pockets,  in  front  of  the  studio  fire.  But 
the  impression  of  sympathy,  of  delight  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  others,  is  strong  throughout,  and  if  this 
correspondence  be  taken  as  representing  the  idler  moods 
of  a  very  great  man,  to  whom  life  and  art  were  in  no 
small  degree  a  tragedy,  but  who  turned  to  his  few  friends 
for  distraction  and  relief,  the  value  of  them  is  substantial. 

Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill  has  annotated  the  letters  with 
vigour,  as  if  they  were  those  of  a  Swift  or  a  Gibbon.  The 
apparatus  a  little  overpowers  the  text,  especially  in  the 
later  pages,  and  Dr.  Hill  strikes  us  as  entirely  an  "out- 
sider" in  the  Rossetti  circle.  There  is  no  harm  in  this, 
but  he  makes  a  few  odd  mistakes,  and  he  leans  too 
heavily  on  the  egregious  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti,  whose 
pompous  bits  of  information  occasionally  aggravate  the 
reader  not  a  little.  Coventry  Patmore  wrote  "The 
Victories,"  not  the  "Victims  of  Love."  The  famous 
painter  is  not  named  "  Burnes-Jones."  An  editor  who 
calls  the  "  Ulalume  "  of  Poe  "highly  melodious  rant" 
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should  remember  that  he  is  only  a  cobbler.  The  state- 
ment "  Colney  Hatch  is  a  lunatic  asylum  near  London  " 
is  an  example  of  the  otiose  in  note-making-.  But  these 
are  trifles,  and  on  the  whole  the  book,  which  was  well 
worth  publishing,  is  edited  with  care  and  discretion. 

RODDY  OWEN. 

"Roddy  Owen."    A  Memoir  by  Mai  Bovill  and  G.  R. 
Askwith.     London:  Murray.  1897. 

NOTHING  betokens  popularity  like  a  nickname,  and 
none  ever  clove  more  persistently  to  a  man  than 
did  his  to  Major  Owen.  But  whereas  popularity  and  social 
success  are  not  infrequently  a  snare  to  the  young-  soldier, 
to  Roddy  Owen  they  were  but  the  stepping-stone  to 
professional  success.  For  a  considerable  time  he  was 
known  as  a  cheery,  amusing  companion  who  com- 
manded the  respect  of  the  sporting  section  of  the  army 
by  his  fine  horsemanship.  Many  tales  might  be  told  of 
his  quickness  in  repartee  and  of  his  readiness  in  avoiding 
or  escaping  from  an  unpleasant  situation,  and  few  could 
resist  his  sense  of  humour  even  when  annoyed  at  his 
escapades.  A  general  once  told  him  he  had  not  seen 
him  at  his  previous  inspections.  Roddy,  who  had  been 
riding  races  all  over  the  country,  bowed  and  replied, 
"  Sir,  the  loss  is  mine  !  " 

Any  thoroughbred  was  good  enough  for  him  to  ride 
on  parade.  His  general,  who  did  not  care  to  have  an 
A.D.C.  capering  about  on  a  half-broken  brute,  once  sent 
a  not  very  brilliant  horseman  to  him  with  the  message  : 
"The  general  says  you  are  never  to  come  out  on  that 
horse  again."  "  All  right,"  said  Roddy,  "  next  time  you 
shall  ride  him."  Buffalo  Bill  wished  to  induce  him  to 
try  his  buck-jumpers,  and  compete  round  the  Wild  West 
circus.  ' '  I  will,  if  you  will  ride  me  two  miles  over  hurdles 
in  a  3-lb.  saddle,"  was  the  reply.  In  those  days  he 
belonged  to  the  pleasure-seeking,  sporting  set  in  the  ser- 
vice; he  shaved  his  upper  lip  in  defiance  of  the  regulations, 
and  in  tokenof  his  proclivities,  and  he  studied  the  calendar 
rather  than  the  drill-books.  He  was  an  aide-de-camp 
to  a  Viceroy  both  in  India  and  Ireland,  and  scarcely 
seemed  likely  to  develop  into  an  officer  who  meant  to 
make  his  mark  by  hard  work  in  rough  places.  But 
especially  in  Ireland  aide-de-camps  are  expected  to  ride 
as  well  as  dance,  and  the  traditions  of  the  Castle  lead 
men  to  shine  in  the  hunting-field  and  between  the  flags 
as  well  as  in  the  ball-room.  So  Roddy  Owen  made  him- 
self conspicuous  at  Court  by  his  performances  in  the 
saddle,  and  became  neither  effeminate  nor  a  fop  when 
he  dangled  after  pseudo-royalties. 

Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  who  admires  pluck  above  all 
things,  and  loves  horsemanship  next,  took  him  under 
his  wing,  and  on  his  staff  at  Aldershot  Roddy  Owen 
saw  much  of  the  best  soldiering.  Then  he  set  the 
crown  on  his  performances  by  riding  "  Father  O'Flynn  " 
to  victory  in  the  Grand  National  of  1892.  It  was  indeed 
something  to  be  proud  of,  for  the  horse  was  by  no 
means  "every  man's  mount,"  and  before  Roddy  suc- 
ceeded with  him  more  than  one  good  rider  had  failed. 
Then  at  his  very  zenith  on  the  turf  there  came  a  change. 
Perhaps  his  sister  is  somewhat  prone  unduly  to  elevate 
the  motives  which  led  her  brother  suddenly  to  alter 
the  whole  trend  of  his  life.  Many  currents  sometimes 
combine  to  carry  a  man  in  a  given  direction,  but  rarely 
does  unadulterated  love  of  country  or  of  glory  shape  a 
hero's  course.  As  Captain  Owen  would  probably  have 
expressed  himself,  "it  suited  his  book"  to  go  with  the 
Jebu  expedition  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  his 
interest  with  influential  people  enabled  him  to  go.  But 
once  there,  and  committed  to  soldiering,  he  threw  him- 
self into  his  work  with  the  same  determination  with 
which  he  had  just  exploited  racing. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  the  brief  African 
campaign  he  went  to  Uganda  with  Sir  Gerald  Portal, 
and  there  for  two  years  he  did  really  valuable  work,  and 
developed  such  qualities  of  tact  and  judgment  that  he 
became  a  man  marked  out  for  success.  It  is  clear  that 
he  must  have  been  endowed  with  a  quickness  and  readi- 
ness of  intellect  as  well  as  of  body,  though,  as  has  been 
the  case  before  now,  until  he  went  to  Uganda  the  world 
had  seen  only  one  phase  of  his  wide  faculties.  How 
false  a  hasty  judgment  may  be  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
amusing  anecdote  which  forms  the  opening  paragraph 
in  these  pages.    "Confound  you,  sir!"  said  a  horse- 


man to  Owen,  who  was  on  a  fidgety  mount  close  to  him 
on  one  occasion  ;  "  don't  get  on  a  horse  again,  sir,  until 
you  can  ride  better  than  that!  "  When  one  of  the  finest 
horsemen  in  England  could  thus  be  misjudged  as  regards 
his  riding,  no  wonder  if  the  world  gave  him  at  first  little 
credit  for  serious  purpose  or  professional  ability.  A  friend 
once  described  Roddy  Owen  as  the  least  "horsey"  man 
he  ever  met.  We  can  well  imagine  it  after  reading  his 
memoir.  An  active-minded,  energetic  nature  sought  an 
outlet  for  excitement  and  distinction  ;  the  accident  of 
youthful  surroundings  first  offered  a  field  in  riding,  and 
therefore  it  was  as  a  jockey  that  Owen  gained  his  early 
laurels.  When  he  left  that  field,  however,  the  same 
characteristics  enabled  him  to  surpass  his  fellows  in  a 
field  yet  wider,  and  had  he  survived  we  may  believe 
that  the  greater  the  opportunities  given  him  the  more 
would  his  natural  force  of  character  have  asserted  itself. 
Most  readers  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  jockey 
who  managed  in  the  intervals  of  his  duty  as  an  officer 
between  1882  and  1892  to  ride  812  steeplechases,  and  to 
close  his  racing  career  with  31*2  per  cent,  of  winning 
mounts,  had  other  thoughts  in  his  head  than  winning 
races,  and  that  he  aspired  to  far  worthier  distinction 
than  that  which  he  attained  on  the  racecourse.  "  Good- 
ness knows  how  I'm  going  to  ride  them,  uncomfortable 
brutes,"  he  says  of  the  camels  in  the  Soudan,  "but 
nevertheless  I  could  after  this  campaign  leave  the 
service  before  my  forty-first  birthday,  having  accom- 
plished the  dream  of  my  life,  to  take  an  active  part  and 
be  in  at  the  death  in  securing  the  Nile  to  England." 
Again,  who  of  his  many  admirers  and  imitators  on  the 
turf  but  will  be  astonished  at  the  signs  of  a  poetical 
temperament  shown  in  this  extract  from  one  of  his 
letters  from  the  Pamirs  immediately  after  his  Chitral 
campaign  ? 

"In  camp  at  night  the  moon  shone  over  the  moun- 
tains, and  I  gazed  on  the  vast  grandeur  of  the  Hima- 
layas. I  have  seen,  and  felt  too,  the  smallness  of  all 
one's  interests,  pleasures,  and,  above  all,  oneself,  as 
night  draws  near,  seated  round  the  camp  fire  in  the 
great  pine  forests  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  ; 
have  felt  a  void  in  one's  own  soul  in  contemplating  the 
monotonous  prairie  of  North  America  and  plains  of 
Africa ;  but  I  know  no  spot  where  surroundings, 
though  silent,  are  so  awe-inspiring  as  these  mountain 
ranges,  torn  by  the  weather  into  a  thousand  fantastic 
designs  of  every  colour,  of  every  shape — some  a  suc- 
cession of  spiral  towers,  windowed  with  snow  ;  others 
vast  and  solid,  rude  in  their  colossal  stolidity,  arrogant 
in  their  remorseless  stare  and  unquestioned  individu- 
ality, unless  where  crowned  by  masses  of  snow,  giving 
an  air  of  lightness  and  life  to  their  structure.  .... 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  these  scenes. 
Dante's  '  Inferno  '  describes  some,  not  all." 

There  are  many  descriptive  touches  in  the  book  that 
some  living  poets  might  envy.  They  are  the  care- 
less utterances  of  a  man  who  had  no  leisure  for  study 
or  culture,  and  whose  time  was  spent  amongst  racing 
men  or  on  active  service  in  lonely  regions.  More 
than  anything  in  this  volume  do  such  sidelights  on 
his  character  show  us  how  great  a  latent  power  must 
have  been  in  the  officer  whose  life  was  so  unfortunately 
cut  short  by  cholera  ere  the  world  had  learned  his 
real  value.  There  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  he 
was  a  quite  exceptional  man,  and  that,  had  he  lived, 
he  would  have  written  his  name  large  on  the  history  of 
our  Empire. 

We  must  confess  to  some  disappointment  in  the 
manner  in  which  this  memoir  is  presented  to  us.  It 
may  have  seemed  best  to  the  joint  authors,  as  they 
say  it  did,  to  let  Roddy  Owen  speak  for  himself; 
but  surely  it  is  somewhat  unfair  to  make  a  man,  who 
could  write  as  we  have  just  shown  he  could,  address 
us  chiefly  in  the  abrupt,  disjointed  paragraphs  of 
diaries  never  intended  for  any  perusal  but  his  own. 
Can  any  one  read  with  satisfaction  even  the  thrilling 
story  of  the  rush  for  Wadelai  when  it  is  presented  to 
him  with  the  congested  terseness  of  a  telegram  ? 
"Prisoner  says  Askari  at  Wadelai  have  joined  Der- 
vishes, and  have  descended  on  the  west  of  the  Albert 
Lake.  If  this  be  true  we  may  have  our  work  cut 
out.  I  don't  know  what  further  to  do  about  boat. 
I  shall  go  myself  to-morrow,  and  if  there  are  no  signs 
I  fear  the  worst — plays  hell  with  everything."  This 
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Is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  style  of  writing  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  book,  but  some  portions  are  even 
more  uncouth,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  they  can  be 
waded  through.  Roddy  Owen,  had  he  wished  to  tell 
his  story  to  us,  would  have  done  so  in  a  far  different 
way,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  those  who  have  now  taken  the 
task  in  hand  did  not  give  a  little  life  to  what  were  mere 
memoranda.  But  none  the  less  do  we  hope  that  this 
biography  may  find  many  readers.  Rarely  has  a  soldier 
been  endowed  with  so  many  qualifications,  and  Major 
Owen's  family  and  friends  may  well  feel  proud  of  him, 
•even  if  his  actual  achievement  in  the  field  of  politics  and 
war  was  but  an  earnest  of  what  might  have  followed. 

MR.  WILLIAM  WATSON'S  POEMS. 

*'  The   Hope  of  the  World,"  and  other  Poems.  By 
William  Watson.    London  :  Lane.  1898. 

THE  qualities  of  Mr.  Watson's  verse  are  by  this  time 
well  known.  Though  there  has  been  some  critical 
strife  as  to  its  exact  merits  and  the  poetic  rank  which 
it  deserves,  both  panegyrists  and  detractors  enter  upon 
known  ground  as  each  year  a  new  area  of  his  perform- 
ance opens  itself  to  criticism.  And  here,  indeed,  we 
seem  already  to  have  found  an  indication  of  the  writer's 
limitations — that,  as  each  fresh  volume  presents  itself, 
■it  is  known  ground,  and  not  new  ground. 

Serious,  and  sober,  and  edifying  as  his  work  is,  it 
becomes  evident  that  Mr.  Watson  has  no  surprises  in 
store  for  us  :  his  verse  seems  to  be  already  essentially 
middle-aged.  Almost  while  we  were  still  prepared  to 
"be  expectant — for  from  Mr.  Watson's  power  of  har- 
/mony  much  might  have  come  had  there  been  enough  of 
imperative  imagination  behind  it — we  found  ourselves 
beginning  to  look  back  to  discover  him  at  his  strongest. 
And  so  the  conviction  has  steadily  increased  that  what- 
ever rank  he  may  take  in  the  future  must  come  from 
work  already  achieved.  Indeed,  for  a  writer  of  any  fire 
•or  imagination,  Mr.  Watson  has  been  through  a  test 
too  crucial  and  fortunate  ever  to  come  again  ;  he  has 
had  his  chance,  and  he  has  used  it — respectably. 
For  the  purposes  of  poetry  it  matters  nothing 
whether  he  was  mistaken  in  his  view  when  he  advo- 
cated so  passionately  the  cause  of  Greece  or  Armenia  : 
his  convictions  gave  him  his  opportunity  :  of  his 
sincerity  there  could  be  no  doubt.  Every  poetic  incen- 
tive, every  passionate  ingredient,  was  at  the  back  of 
his  utterance  when  he  chose  to  assault  his  own  country 
and  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world  for  not  seeing 
righteousness  as  he  saw  it  :  as  he  himself  says,  he  had 
against  him  "half  the  wise  and  all  the  great."  It  was 
the  very  occasion  to  test  a  poet  to  the  depths  :  and  the 
result,  as  we  have  said,  was  respectable.  But  that 
Mr.  Watson  is  a  great  poet  we  must,  after  so  brilliant 
a  chance  for  showing  himself  one  has  gone  by,  decline 
to  admit. 

When  that  is  said,  we  can  cordially  praise  work 
which  remains  sincere,  often  large  in  utterance,  and 
correct  in  model  without  being  cold.  Indeed,  in  this 
his  latest  work,  his  speech  is  generally  more  impas- 
sioned and  elevated  than  the  matter  or  the  mood  seems 
to  require.  The  poem  which  names  the  present  volume 
is  an  effective  assertion  of  the  indifference  of  fate  to 
man,  the  supposed  head  of  creation  ;  it  recalls  not  a 
little  the  great  choric  passage  from  Matthew  Arnold's 
"Empedocles," — the  supreme  expression  in  this  century 
■of  heroic  stoical  depression.  Mr.  Watson  sings  in 
much  the  same  mood, — 

"  A  flattering  dream  were  this — 
That  Earth  from  primal  bloom 
With  pangs  of  prescient  bliss 

Divined  us  in  her  womb  ; 

*  *  * 

Here,  where  perhaps  alone 

I  conquer  or  I  fail, 
Here,  o'er  the  dark  deep  blown 

I  ask  no  perfumed  gale  ; 
I  ask  the  unpampering  breath 

That  fits  me  to  endure 
Chance,  and  victorious  Death, 

Life  and  my  doom  obscure. 
Who  know  not  whence  I  am  sped,  nor  to  what  port  I 
sail." 

More  than  usual  in  Mr.  Watson's  work  we  find  an 


occasional  echo  of  some  other  contemporary  poet ;  but 
the  echo  is  always  well  given.  The  singer  whose 
manner  the  following  lines  recall  need  not  be  named, — 
"  For  of  old  the  Sun,  our  sire, 

Came  wooing  the  mother  of  men, 

Earth  that  was  virginal  then, 

Vestal  fire  to  his  fire. 

*  *  *  * 

And  the  triumph  of  him  that  begot, 

And  the  travail  of  her  that  bore, 

Behold  they  are  evermore 

As  warp  and  weft  in  our  lot. 

We  are  children  of  splendour  and  flame, 

Of  shuddering,  also,  and  tears  ; 

Magnificent  out  of  the  dust  we  came, 

And  abject  from  the  Spheres." 
But  after  all,  even  if  we  are  disappointed  of  progress 
in  Mr.  Watson's  verse,  his  stationary  performances 
leave  it  clear  that  he  is  a  singer  considerably  above  the 
heads  of  all  but  a  very  few  whose  voices  make  them- 
selves heard  to-day.  We  recognise  him  to  be  a  poet, 
not  perhaps  of  national  consequence,  nor  of  continuing 
importance  ;  but  a  singer  of  very  considerable  ability 
and  charm,  of  original  music  if  not  of  original  mind  ; 
and  one  who  has  expressed  aspirations  for  high  ideals 
of  State  which,  even  if  in  a  given  instance  based  on 
misapprehension  and  weak  judgment  of  current  events, 
are  not  therefore  to  be  laughed  down  as  having  no 
noble  significance. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

"  Two  Essaj's  upon  Matthew  Arnold,  with  some  of  his 
Letters  to  the  Author."  By  Arthur  Galton.  London: 
Mathews. 

IT  is  always  so  pleasant  to  have  Matthew  Arnold  re- 
called to  us  and  to  meet  with  any  contribution, 
however  slight  and  desultory,  to  our  knowledge  of  one 
who  has  a  singular  charm  both  as  a  personality  and  as  a 
writer,  that  we  heartily  welcome  this  little  book.  We 
cannot  say  that  Mr.  Galton's  two  essays  throw  much 
new  light  on  Arnold's  characteristics,  services  and 
position,  or  that  the  letters  which  he  prints  are  of  much 
intrinsic  value.  But  association,  as  well  as  time,  turns 
trifles  into  gold.  It  is  even  a  pleasure  to  read  his  note 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Galton's  graceful  present  of  a  box  of 
Oxford  fritillaries,  consecrated  by  him  in  "  Thyrsis," — 
for  the  man  speaks  in  it :  "  You  could  not  have  sent  me 
a  prettier  and  pleasanter  present.  The  purple  flowers  are 
come  out  to-day,  and  I  think  the  white  ones  will  come 
out  to-morrow.  They  are  all  beautiful."  How  charac- 
teristic, too,  is  this  :  "  You  have  an  excellent  subject  in 
Thomas  Cromwell  ;  it  shows  how  ignorant  I  am  that 
when  my  wife  said  he  was  Lord  Essex  I  contradicted 
her — but  she  proved  to  be  quite  right.  Do  you  not 
think  that  your  dedication  is  a  little  strong  applied  to 
one  who  could  make  such  a  blunder  about  your  subject  ?" 
An  Inspector  of  Schools  should  certainly  have  known 
better,  but  the  Socratic  touch  more  than  compensates 
the  ignorance.  This  is  a  trifle,  but  trifle  as  it  is,  it 
points  to  Arnold's  capital  limitation,  his  deficiency  in 
positive  knowledge,  and  his  tendency  to  under-rate  it. 

Mr.  Galton  has  allowed  his  affectionate  enthusiasm — 
it  is  a  generous  error — to  get  the  better,  and  much  the 
better,  of  his  judgment  when  he  writes  :  "  The  spirit  of 
our  time  appears  to  have  achieved  in  him  (Arnold)  not 
only  its  most  perfect  but  its  most  complete  and  its  most 
representative  expression."  We  wonder  what  Arnold 
would  himself  have  said  to  this,  though  he  was  by  no 
means  prone  to  under-value  himself.  To  Mr.  Galton's 
exceedingly  high  estimate  of  his  friend  as  a  critic  of 
letters  and  of  society  and  as  a  poet  we  will  express  no 
dissent.  But  Arnold  never  trod  securely  except  within 
these  spheres.  To  employ  the  happy  German  phrase, 
there  was  a  certain  vermessenheit  in  his  attitude  to 
theology,  to  moral  and  political  philosophy,  to  science, 
and  when  he  dealt  with  history  and  with  the  literature, 
say,  of  the  Celts.  Genius  and  the  insight  which  genius 
gives  are  distinctions  of  a  far  higher  order  than  learning 
but  they  cannot  supply  the  place  of  learning,  ingenuity 
can  do  much  but  where  information  is  needed  ingenuity 
cannot  be  its  substitute.  Here  lay  Arnold's  infirmity. 
And  perhaps  this  was,  at  any  rate  partly,  the  secret  of  his 
intense  prejudice  against  Macaulay.    Of  that  prejudice 
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Mr.  Galton  has  given  a  new  and  remarkable  illustration. 
It  is  we  think  a  pity  that  he  printed  it,  because  it  gives 
intemperate  expression  to  what  Arnold  has  in  his  pub- 
lished writings  expressed  in  far  more  measured  terms, 
limitating  it  to  points  in  which  it  had  some  propriety. 
The  passage  runs  :  "  Such  a  wonderful  correspondence 
between  the  man  and  his  medium,  as  there  was  between 
Macaulay  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived  and  worked, 
has  hardly  ever  been  seen  ;  and  what  is  provoking  in 
him — his  cock-sureness,  his  boundless  satisfaction — 
could  hardly  have  been  otherwise  under  the  circum- 
stances. After  all  he  pays  a  penalty  heavier  than  any 
which  our  disparagement  can  inflict  upon  him — the 
penalty  that  he  can  hardly  be  of  use  to  any  mortal 
soul  who  takes  our  times  and  its  needs  seriously." 
Arnold  was  all  that  Macaulay  was  not,  an  excellent 
critic  and  an  exquisite  poet,  but  Macaulay  was  all  that 
Arnold  was  not.  We  venture  to  think  that  many  and 
very  many  who  take  our  time  and  its  needs  seriously 
will  find  in  Macaulay's  speeches  on  "  The  Ten  Hours 
Bill,"  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  with  Ireland,  on  Educa- 
tion, and  even  on  the  Government  of  India,  as  much 
useful  teaching  in  another  sphere  as  they  are  likely  to 
find  in  "St.  Paul  and  Protestantism,"  and  in  "God  and 
the  Bible."  Our  age  has  certainly  not  outgrown  the 
necessity  for  recurring  to  such  models  of  robust  good 
sense  and  pure  lucid  and  vigorous  expression  as  the 
Essays  and  the  Speeches,  and  if  they  and  the  History 
are  not  full  of  useful  lessons  for  us,  the  fault  is  not 
in  them  but  ourselves,  and  we  are  the  poorer  for 
our  insensibility.  The  truth  is  that  what  constituted 
the  strength  and  peculiar  excellence  of  Macaulay  had  no 
interest  for  Arnold,  but  he  judged  him  by  what  appealed 
to  him,  and  what  appealed  to  him  was  Macaulay's 
worst  work,  his  work  as  a  critic. 

When  Mr.  Galton  applies  to  Matthew  Arnold  the 
words  which  Arnold  himself  applied  to  Sophocles,  he 
"  saw  life  steadily  and  saw  it  whole,"  he  again  allows 
his  admiration  to  run  away  with  him.  The  only  man 
in  this  century  to  whom  the  words  could  be  applied 
with  any  kind  of  propriety  is  Goethe.  To  Arnold,  they 
are  wholly  nay  almost  ludicrously  inapplicable,  and  we 
wonder  that  Mr.  Galton,  with  the  "  Strayed  Reveller" 
before  him,  did  not  perceive  this.  Arnold's  real  attitude 
is  indicated  in  his  third  Sonnet  to  Rachel,  in  almost  all 
his  characteristic  poems,  and  exactly  described  in  the 
well-known  lines  in  the  "  Stanzas  from  the  Grande 
Chartreuse." 

"  Wandering  between  two  worlds,  one  dead 
The  other  powerless  to  be  born, 
With  nowhere  yet  to  rest  my  head 

Like  these  on  earth  I  wait  forlorn. 
Their  faith,  my  tears,  the  world  deride  : 
I  came  to  shed  them  at  their  side." 
He  was  in  no  sense  of  the  term  a  seer, — "a  lord 
of  the  visionary  eye,"  he  was  a  great  literary  critic  and 
a  purely  lyrical  poet  with  the  note  of  threnody  pre- 
dominating.   However,  we  do  not  wish  to  part  with 
Mr.  Galton  and  his  interesting  little  volume  with  the 
expression  of  dissent,   and  we  cordially  concur  with 
one  of  his  remarks:  "Now  that  Matthew  Arnold  is 
gone,  we  are,  all  of  us,  ever  so  much  more  at  the 
mercy  of  stupidity,  and  of  imposture  and  of  vulgarity. 
Who  is  there  left  that  can  raise  common  sense  above 
the  common-place  ?  " 

A  NEW  LIBERAL  LEADER. 

"Railway   Nationalisation/'     By   Clement  Edwards. 
London  :  Methuen.  1897. 

WE  congratulate  the  Liberal  party.  Its  leaderless 
condition  in  these  latter  days  has  dimmed  the 
eye  of  many  a  sympathetic  man,  and  it  is  with  genuine 
relief  that  we  see  it  once  again  provided  with  a  leader, 
and  a  leader,  moreover,  who  brings  his  own  programme 
with  him.  "The  Liberal  party,  Mr.  Edwards;  Mr. 
Edwards,  the  Liberal  party/'  May  the  introduction 
lead  to  mutually  satisfactory  results. 

We  must  allow  Mr.  Edwards  to  tell  his  own  story. 
In  an  introductory  note  to  this  book  he  says  that 
"some  few  months  ago  my  friend  Mr.  Kibblewhite 
and  I  had  a  long  discussion  upon  what  reform  of  genuine 
national  importance  it  would  be  possible  to  get  the 
scattered  elements  of  the  Progressive  party  to  unite  for 


pressing  to  an  immediate  and  successful  issue.  Wtjj 
concluded  that  such  a  question  must  appeal  not  only  tJ 
the  ordinary  Liberal  and  Radical,  but  to  the  non-partisail 
farmers,  manufacturers,  and  traders  on  the  one  side! 
and  to  the  labour  and  collectivist  element  on  the  other! 
And  to  do  this,  we  felt  that  it  must  be  a  reform  whichl 
while  it  appealed  to  the  latter  as  a  definite  interpretall 
tion  of  the  principles  for  which  they  are  so  strenuoushl 
contending,  would  appeal  to  the  agricultural  and  comfl 
mercial  classes  as  a  question    of  supreme  practical! 
importance,  and  one  which,  while  involving  great  ancl 
far-reaching  amelioration,  possessed  sufficient  circum| 
stances  peculiar  to  itself  as  not  to  be  taken  as  inl 
volving  adhesion    to    the  whole    collectivist  theory.! 
Mr.  Edwards,  it  will  be  noted,  has  at  least  one  qualifil 
cation  for  political  leadership — the  power  of  lucid  ex 
pression.     But  to  proceed.     "With  these  condition! 
fixed  in  our  minds,  we  naturally  turned  to  the  lanJ 
question."     Briefly,  not  to  weary  the  patient  reader}] 
they  found  that  the  land  question  would  not  do,  and  s 
"we  then  turned  to  railway 'nationalisation,  and  afte 
a  careful  analysis  of  all  the  elements  affected  by  th 
question,    we    were    profoundly    impressed   with  it 
promising  character."     Such  was  the  origin  of  thi 
book. 

Did  ever  the  reader  hear  of  a  more  delightfully  im 
pudent  preface  than  this  ?  Here  is  a  great  nations 
question,  deeply  affecting  the  industrial  and  commcrck 
life  of  England,  and  these  two  gentlemen,  surveyin 
the  economic  universe  "  some  few  months  ago,"  becam 
aware  of  its  existence,  and  settled  upon  it  as  a  matte 
out  of  which  to  work  up  a  party  agitation.  W 
scarcely  know  which  to  admire  most,  the  novel  an 
wonderful  way  of  settling  down  to  write  a  treatise  upo 
a  great  matter,  or  the  calm  assumption  that  the  Liber; 
party  has  a  prescriptive  monopoly  of  such  questions 
Mr.  Edwards  has  certainly  been  industrious  durin 
those  few  months.  He  has  read  a  large  number  c 
blue-books,  railway  statistics,  and  magazine  article? 
and  is  crammed  with  quotations  therefrom.  A  certai 
raw  vigour,  too,  is  evident  in  his  statement  of  hi 
case;  although,  as  he  truly  says,  "what  follow 
does  not  pretend  to  the  category  of  literature,  bt 
only  seeks  to  serve  the  adjunctive  purpose  of 
simple  handbook  to  a  work-a-day  movement."  W 
feel  very  strongly  the  impertinence  of  such  a  boo 
as  this.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  rai 
way  nationalisation.  The  conduct  of  the  railwa 
companies  is  so  glaringly  against  the  public  interest  i 
innumerable  details  that  the  whole  question  of  railwa 
administration  is  bound  to  come  up  sooner  or  later  fc 
decision.  That  the  case  should  be  presented,  with  th 
raw  haste  of  a  few  months'  cramming  at  blue-books,  a 
a  party  cry,  worked  up  confessedly  from  the  mer 
motive  of  providing  the  Radicals  with  a  programme,  i 
— if  it  should  be  taken  up  upon  such  a  footing — quit 
enough  to  spoil  for  a  time  the  efforts  of  those  wh 
would  raise  it  in  its  saner  guise  as  a  matter  of  comma 
cial  concern  to  the  whole  community.  Mr.  Edward: 
candid  avowal  of  the  trumpery  party  motive  that  ha 
driven  him  into  authorship  will  diminish  the  danger  c 
any  such  thing  happening,  and  so  far  is  a  point  in  hi 
favour.  When  we  are  frankly  told  that  a  social  reforme 
starts  with  the  idea  of  serving,  not  the  State,  but  hi 
party,  we  know  where  we  are,  and  thank  him  for  th 
warning.  "I  and  my  friend  Mr.  Kibblewhite  "  are  n 
doubt  exceedingly  interesting  people,  but  when  we  tr 
to  set  up  a  ring-fence  of  Radicalism  round  a  matteif  c 
general  public  concern  we  must  not  wonder  if  we  ar 
reminded  rather  roughly  that  impudence,  while  it  i 
amusing  enough  upon  occasion,  can  very  easily  pass  it 
prescribed  limits  and  become  intolerable. 

WANDERINGS  IN  JUTLAND  AND  POLYNESIA 

"  In  Jutland  with  a  Cycle."     By  Charles  Edwardet 

London  :  Chapman.  1897. 
"  Rambles  in  Polynesia."  By  "  Sundowner."  London 

European  Mail,  Ltd.  1897. 

BOOKS  of  travel  have  not  the  interest  they  used  t 
have  for  the  general  reader.  So  many  globe-trotter 
set  out  on  their  journeys  with  note-book  in  hand  now 
a-days,  and  come  back  to  write  books  about  uninteresi 
ing  countries,  that  one  never  expects,  and  rarely  finds 
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anything  fresh.  Of  the  two  books  under  notice,  the  best 
for  many  reasons  is  "Sundowner's"  "Rambles  in 
Polynesia."  Mr.  Edwardes  has  not  spun  a  very  ex- 
hilarating story  out  of  his  journey  through  Jutland. 
Indeed  one  would  become  somewhat  depressed  in  at 
tempting  to  read  it  at  a  sitting.  There  is  very  little 
incident,  exciting  or  otherwise,  in  its  pages,  and  but 
for  the  very  amiable  manner  in  which  Mr.  Edwardes 
has  recorded  his  wanderings  there  is  nothing  to  com- 
mend in  the  volume.  The  country  apparently  is 
very  flat  and  unattractive,  and  the  roads  are  in  no  way, 
seemingly,  suited  to  the  bicycle.  Mr.  Edwardes  must 
have  found  his  machine  more  an  obstacle  to  progress 
than  a  help,  although  it  has  afforded  him  oppor- 
tunities of  recording  friendly  gossip  with  provincial 
blacksmiths  and  others.  Sometimes  he  describes  plea- 
santly a  few  picturesque  spots,  or  an  occasional  type 
of  character  he  has  met  in  inns  and  villages,  or  a 
quaint  old  church.  But  the  volume  as  a  whole  does 
not  excite  one's  interest  in  Jutland.  Should  any  cyclist 
intend  to  visit  the  country  the  book  might  be  found 
useful.  The  author  is  depicted  in  the  frontispiece — the 
only  illustration  the  book  has — riding  down  a  dog. 

The  author  of  "Rambles  in  Polynesia"  knows  the 
Pacific  Islands  so  well  that  one  can  listen  to  his  stories 
and  appreciate  his  pictures  of  life  and  scenery  with 
enjoyment  and  assurance.    He  seems  to  have  travelled 
the  world  over,  and  he  confesses  to  loving  the  islands 
of  the  Polynesian  circle  more  than  any  place.    We  get, 
therefore,  perhaps  a  one-sided  view  of  men  and  things  ; 
nevertheless  everything  has  the  stamp  of  sincerity  and  is 
the  better  reading  in  consequence.    "  Sundowner"  tells 
us  "  there  is  an  air  of  happiness  about  everything  in  the 
South  Pacific.    The  palm  trees  rustle  friendly  greetings 
to  the  stranger;  the  birds  and  animals  of  the  groves  and 
jungles  stand  their  ground  as  a  stranger  approaches, 
confident   that   no   harm  is  coming  to  them.  The 
islanders   themselves    are   cordial,    affectionate,  and 
lovable,  honest  as  the  sun,  and  innocent  as  doves. 
Those  who  have  spent  any  time  in  the  Pacific  Islands 
grieve  at  leaving  them.    Those  who  have  left  them  are 
always  longing  to  return."    This  is  an  indication  of  the 
feeling  of  the  author  towards  his  subject  and  to  his 
style.    He  eschews  any  attempt  at  historical  sequence, 
depending  more  on  his  descriptive  power,  and  on  pre- 
senting a  true  story  or  anecdote  to  serve  his  purpose. 
There  are  many  exciting  incidents  in  the  book,  and 
whether  he  is  describing  an  adventure  among  sharks, 
illustrating  Fijian  justice,  or  painting  pictures  of  the 
strange  peoples  and  their  monarchs,  he  is  always  enter- 
taining.   We  commend  the  chapter  on  Sea  Serpents  and 
Bomb  Fish  to  the  faithless.    It  certainly  is  time  dogs 
were  exported  to  the  islands,  for  at  present,  we  are 
told,  pigs  practically  take  the  place  of  dogs,  being 
made  pets  of ;  they  are  even  seen  following  their  masters 
about  the  streets. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

THE  publishing  year  has  now  practically  drawn  to  a 
close  with  the  unloading  of  the  usual  Yule-tide 
cargo.  On  the  whole,  the  books  of  the  past  season 
may  be  said  to  have  been  remarkable  more  for  quantity 
than  quality,  and  for  sane,  carefully  sustained  mediocrity. 
In  one  section  only  has  there  been  any  contribution 
of  a  monumental  nature,  but  in  biography  at  least  the 
publishers  may  congratulate  themselves  on  an  activity 
which  more  than  counterbalances  the  general  flatness 
elsewhere. 

To  have  produced  nearly  fifty  biographical  works,  all 
of  more  or  less  importance,  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  make 
this  year  of  grace  memorable,  but  when  in  the 
list  there  are  included  Lord  Roberts'  "Autobiography," 
Captain  Mahan's  "Life  of  Nelson,"  the  "  Memoirs  of 
Lord  Tennyson,"  the  "  Letters  of  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,"  the  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Gibbon,"  the 
"  Romance  of  Isabel  Lady  Burton,"  to  mention  no 
others,  we  have  a  literary  record  which  requires  no 
apologist. 

In  the  domains  of  history  and  belles  lettres,  the  results 
have  been  in  direct  contrast,  uneventful  and  dis- 
appointing. If  a  reason  could  be  found  for  the  lack  of 
serious  historical  effort,  it  might  be  set  down  to  the 


growing  taste  for  "series"  and  handbooks,  which, 
while  satisfying  the  needs  of  the  busy  and  superficial 
reader,  are  of  little  value  to  the  student.  With  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  "  History  of  the  Common- 
wealth," and  Mr.  Laird  Clowes'  "  Naval  History,"  little 
is  left  that  calls  for  comment. 

Fiction  is  becoming  so  much  a  matter  of  commerce 
and  advertisement  that  an  author's  standing  is  decided 
by  his  sales  more  than  by  his  pretensions  to  literature. 
Judged  by  the  former  standard,  the  year's  output  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  :  the  reception  of  such  novels  as 
"The  Christian,"  "  In  Kedar's  Tents,"  and  "The  Beth 
Book "  has  been  truly  record-breaking  in  its  profuse- 
ness.  Many  of  the  older  writers  have  been  absent 
from  the  lists,  but  their  places  have  been  taken  by  new 
favourites  who  emphasise  afresh  the  rapid  growth — • 
and  decline — of  a  novelist's  fame.  The  fickleness  of 
public  taste  has  never  been  more  clearly  shown  than  in 
the  frigid  acceptance  of  "  The  Martian,"  although  so 
short  a  span  divides  it  from  the  fetish  worship  of 
"Trilby." 

The  sale  of  the  second  portion  of  Lord  Ashburnham's 
famous  collecting  occupied  Messrs.  Sotheby  the  whole 
of  last  week,  and  fully  justified,  in  the  high  prices 
realised,  the  expectations  of  the  promoters.  Among 
the  more  conspicuous  lots,  a  delicately  illuminated  copy 
of  the  "  Heures  de  Rome,"  1525,  was  knocked  down 
for  ^860,  and  another  copy,  dated  1541,  Paris,  O. 
Maillard,  for  .£530.  Noticeable  among  the  other  items 
were  the  "Confessio  Amantis, "printed  by  Caxton,  which 
fetched  £188  ;  the  "  De  Proprietatibus  Rerum," 
Trevisa's  translation,  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  £195  ; 
and  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  with  the  rare  map  and  Cadiz 
voyage,  1 598-1600,  which  reached  ,£275. 

It  must  be  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  who  was  responsible 
for  the  paragraph  in  the  Authors'  report  on  the  discount 
system  in  which  agricultural  depression  is  noted  as  a 
contributory  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  bookselling 
trade.  Mr.  Haggard,  as  a  Norfolk  landowner  and 
farmer,  takes  himself  more  seriously  as  an  agriculturist 
than  as  a  writer  ;  and  when  he  stood  at  the  last  general 
election  as  Protectionist  candidate  for  East  Norfolk, 
assured  the  electors  that  he  merely  made  money  by  his 
books  to  lose  it  on  the  land. 

The  burning  question  of  the  threepenny  discount  has 
been  undoubtedly  quenched  by  the  cold  douche  which 
the  Authors'  Society  administered.  It  will  be  a  verit- 
able triumph  for  Sir  Walter  Besant  and  his  colleagues 
if  by  this  tacrt  acceptance  of  their  verdict,  they  are  per- 
mitted to  pose  as  the  dictators  of  the  literary  world. 
But  such  a  position  is  absurd  in  connexion  with  the 
point  in  dispute  :  it  is  altogether  a  trade  question  in 
which  the  retnil  bookseller  is  directly  concerned,  and 
the  publisher  indirectly.  It  is  not  proposed  that  authors 
shall  reduce  their  royalties  or  indeed  make  any  sacrifice 
on  behalf  of  those  who  circulate  their  productions  :  why, 
then,  they  should  have  been  consulted  at  all  is  beyond 
comprehension.  The  great  publishers  will  make  a 
serious  mistake  in  yielding  their  prerogative  to  an 
association  whose  policy  has  always  been  antagonistic 
to  them. 

Mr.  John  B.  P.  Long  has  severed  his  connexion  with, 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Digby,  Long,  and  is  commencing 
business  on  his  own  account  at  6  Chandos  Street, 
Strand. 

Among  the  biographical  works  which  Messrs.  Long-, 
man  have  in  preparation  are  the   "Life  of  Admiral 
Duncan,"  by  Lord  Camperdown  ;  "The  Life  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson,"  by  Lieut.-Col.  G.  F.  Henderson;  and 
"  The  Life  of  Francis  Place,"  by  Mr.  Graham  Wallas. 

New-year's  Day  will  see  the  advent  of  a  new  twopenny 
weekly,  the  title  of  which,  the  "Ethical  World," 
denotes  sufficiently  its  serious  scope.  The  editor  is- 
Dr.  Stanton  Coit. 

{For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  722.) 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writtrs- 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  aekncvjledged. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Affirmations  (Havelock  Ellis).    Scott.  6s. 
All  About  Animals.  Newnes. 

America,  The  Diplomatic  History  of  (H.  Harrisse).  Stevens. 

Bad  Lady  Betty  (W.  D.  Scull).    Mathews,  ix. 

Bright  Thoughts  (Brockman  &  Keightley).    Digby,  Long.    2S.  6d. 

British  Columbia,  A  Ramble  in  (Lees  &  Clutterbuck).    Longmans.    3*.  6d. 

Campaign  of  Sedan,  The  (George  Hooper).    Bell.    3s.  6d. 

Canada,  The  Story  of 'H.  A.  Kennedy).    Marshall,    is.  6d. 

Canadian  Magazine  (December). 

Central  Italian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance,  The  (B.  Berenson).  Putnams. 
Colloquy,  The  (J.  Augustus  Sutz).  Putnams. 
Cookery,  The  Art  of  (Mrs.  De  Salis).    Hutchinson,  2s. 
Cretan  Sketches  (R.  A.  H.  Bickford-Smith).  Bentley. 
Dancing  a  Pleasure  (Edward  Scott).    Drane.  2s. 
Debrett's  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage,  1898. 
Dictionary  of  Quotations.    (T.  B.  Harbottle).    Sonnenschein.    ys.  6d. 
Distinguenda  (A.  P.  S.  Newman).    Whittaker.  is. 
Electrical  Traction  (Ernest  Wilson).  Arnold. 
Elsie's  Adventures  in  Fairyland  (Bedford  Pollard).  Stock. 
Emma  (Jane  Austen).    Macmillan.    3*.  6d. 
Encyclopaedia  of  Sport  (Vol.  I).    Lawrence  &  Bullen.  25s. 
English  Portraits  (Pt.  VIII.)  (William  Rothenstein).    Richards.    2s.  6d. 
Faroe  Islands,  The  (J.  Russell  Jeaffreson).    Sampson  Low. 
Fashion,  The  Evolution  of  (F.  M.  Gardiner).    Cotton  Press.  6*. 
Geordie,  the  Black  Prince  (J.  M.  Russell).    Jarrold.  2S. 
Glasgow  School  of  Painting,  The  (David  Martin).    Bell.    101.  6d. 
Good  Reading  about  many  Books,  mostly  by  their  Authors.  Unwin. 
Grammatical  French  Course,  New  (Vol.  I.  Parts  1  and  2)  (A.  Barrere).  Whittaker. 
is. 

Grammatical  French  Course,  New  (Vol  II.  Part  3)  (A.  Barrere).    Whittaker.  2s. 

■Great  Stone  of  Sardis,  The  (F.  R.  Stockton).    Harper.  6s. 

Houseful  of  Rebels,  A.  (Walter  Rhoades).    Constable.    4s.  6d. 

Hoyle  (R.  F.  Foster).    Lawrence  &  Bullen. 

Inner  Light,  The  (Ellen  H.  Ebbs).    Digby,  Long.    is.  6d. 

Interest  of  America  in  Sea  Power,  The  (A.  T.  Mahan).    Sampson  Low.    10s.  6d. 

Kentuckians,  The  (John  Fox,  Jun.)    Harper.  5$. 

King  Long-Beard  (P..  McGregor).    Lane.  6s. 

Kings  of  the  Turf  (Thormanby).    Hutchinson.  16s. 

"Ladies  Kennel  Journal,  The  (November). 

Latin  Reader,  A  Higher  (H.  J.  Maidment).    Clive.    3*.  6d. 

Le  Journal  de  la  Jeunesse.  Hachette. 

Likely  Story,  A.  (W.  D.  Howells).  Douglas. 

Lin  McLean  (Owen  Wister).    Harper.  6s. 

Lippincott's  Magazine  (December). 

literature,  English,  Reviews  and  Essays  in  (D.  C.  Tovey).    Bell.  5$. 

Live  Stock  Journal  Almanack,  1808. 

Mansfield  Park  (Jane  Austen).    Macmillan.    3*.  6d. 

Marie  of  Lichtenstein  (W.  Hauff)    Digby  Long.  6s. 

Modern  Painters  (Vol.  V.)  (John  Ruskin).    Allen,  gs. 

Mon  Journal.  Hachette. 

Morns,  Wm.,  The  Books  of  (H.  Buxton  Forman).    Hollings.    io*.  6d. 

Alotograph  Moving  Picture  Book.    Bliss,  Sands.    35.  6d. 

Naval  and  Military  Album,  The  Imperial.    Pearsons,  is. 

Norma  (Emily  M.  Bryant).    Digby,  Long.    3*.  •></■ 

Pitt,  Wm.,  Two  Essays  on  (T.  B.  Macaulay).    University  Press. 

Poetical  Sermons  (W.  E.  Davenport).    Putnams.  6s. 

Poona  and  the  Decan,  Our  Troubles  in  (A.  Crawford).    Constable.  141. 

Pride  and  Prejudice  (Jane  Austen).    Macmillan.    31.  6d. 

Quarto,  The.  Virtue. 

Revelation  (Eric  Wyndham).    Digby  Long.  65. 
Rose  (Kay  Jay).    Simpkin,  Marshall.  2s. 

Run  Round  the  Empire,  A  (Alex.  Hill).    Sonnenschein.    31.  6d. 
Sense  and  Sensibility  (Jane  Austen).    Macmillan.    3$.  6d. 
Showell's  Housekeeper's  Account  Book,  1898.    Virtue.  2s. 
Silence  of  God,  The  (R.  Anderson).    Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
Simpson,  Sir  J.  Young  (H.  Laing  Gordon).    Unwin.    3s.  6d. 
"Songs  of  Liberty  (R.  U.  Johnson).    Unwin.    4J.  6d. 
Spectator,  The  (Vol.  III.).  Nimmo. 

Sun's  Place  in  Nature,  The  (Sir  Norman  Lockyer).    Macmillan.  125. 
Thames,  Illustrated,  The  (John  Leyland).  Newnes. 

"17  M  P I  RE   THEATRE.— EVERY  EVENING,  UNDER 

ONE  FLAG  and  TREASURE  ISLAND.  Grand  Variety  Entertainment. 
Doors  open  at  7.30. 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 
CUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

Every  Sunday  at  3.30. 
Conductor,  Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 
The  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra  of  qo  Performers. 
Organist,  M.  PERCY  PITT. 
Admission  Free  ;  Reserved  Seats,  3s. ,  is. ,  is.,  and  6d. 

"pASTBOURNE.--L.ady  Cunliffe  has  personal  knowledge  of 

J~'  the  happy  life  and  carelul  training  bestowed  on  a  few  GIRLS  in  a  very 
PRIVATE  SCHOOL,  delightfully  domiciled.  Its  Principal  has  also  the  warm 
recommendation  of  Lady  Elphinstone,  Ladv  Stirling,  and  others  whose  daughters 
were  her  pupils. — For  details  address  "H.  M."  Avonmore,  Leeds,  Eastbourne. 

BOURNEMOUTH.- Gorse  Cliff,  Boscombe  Chine— School 

F"'  for  BOYS  from  6  to  14.  Resident  Masters,  Governess.  Stands  high,  faces 
South,  overlooks  Sea.  Private  Field  for  Games.  Fees,  60,  80,  100  Guineas. — Mrs. 
JAMES  MACDONELL. 

"POSSALL   SCHOOL. — Fourteen    Entrance  Scholarships, 

value  from  Sixty  Guineas  downwards,  and  Ten  Clerical  Exhibitions  value  ^15, 
will  be  awarded  by  examination  beginning  22  March.  Boys  examined  at  Oxford 
and  Rossall. — Apply  Bursar,  Rossall,  Fleetwood. 


'TYPE  WRITING  WORK  of  every  description  done  with 

accuracy  and  dispatch.  Authors'  MSS.,  Technical  and  Legal  Copying,  Index- 
ing, Specifications  Tracing,  Translating,  Addressing,  &c  &c. — Misses  E.  &  J. 
PUTZ,  435  Mansion  House  Chambers,  London,  E.C. 

EPPS'S  COCOA. 

Extract  from  a  Lecture  on  "  Foods  and  their  Values,"  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  &c. — "  If  any  motives — first,  of  due  regard  for  health,  and 
second,  of  getting  full  food-value  for  money  expended — can  be  said  to  weigh  with 
us  in  choosing  our  foods,  then  I  say  that  Cocoa  (Epps's  being  the  most  nutritious) 
should  be  made  to  replace  tea  and  coffee  without  hesitation.  Cocoa  is  a  food  ;  tea 
and  coffee  are  not  foods.  This  is  the  whole  science  of  the  matter  in  a  nutshell,  and 
he  who  runs  may  read  the  obvious  moral  of  the  story." 

TV/TERRY  WEATHER  on  SAVING  LIFE  from  FIRE  in 

-LVX  COUNTRY  MANSIONS. — Loss  of  life  averted  by  adopting 
MERRYWEATHER'S  "CHUTE"  FIRE  ESCAPE.  At  a  cost  of 
j£io  you  are  practically  safe.  Call  and  see  in  action,  or  ask  for  Merry- 
weather  and  Sons'  fire  inspectors  to  attend  your  premises.  Write  for  "  Fire 
Protection  of  Mansions,"  also  "  Water  Supply  to  Mansions,"  if  the 
domestic  supply  is  unsatisfactory. — MERRYWEATHER  and  SONS, 
Limbed,  63,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 
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AVONDALE  HOTEL, 

(COMBINED  NOW  WITH  HATCHETT'S). 

HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT, 

Corner  Dover  Street 
and  Piccadilly. 


Excellent  Cuisine 

AND  THE 

Choicest  Wines. 


The  Best  Position  in  London. 
Ladies'  Waiting  Room, 
Good  Band, 


MANAGERS 


&c. 

GARIN, 
EUGENE. 


From  the  Savoy. 


SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens. 


Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  js.  6d.  per  day;  for  two  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  3c*. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 


With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  Orcliestra  plays  during 
Dinner  and  Supper. 

Managers^  ECH^ENARD  Chef  de  Cuisine :  Maitre  ESCOFFIER. 

<3-X&A3KnD  HOTEI.,  XfcOXKEJES:, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 

TORINO  CAFE  RESTAURANT, 

45,  OXFORD  STREET,  45- 

E.  TIRINANZI, 

TABLE  D'HOTE  DINNER  FROM   5    TILL  9. 

Service  a  la  Carte. 
PRIVATE    DINING    ROOMS    FOR  PARTIES. 

Wines,  Spirits,  Beer,  and  Cigars  of  the  Best  Qitality. 

TIVOLI  RESTAURANT,  STRAND. 

PALM  ROOM — 3s.  Luncheon  from  12  o'clock  till  3  o'clock. 
Dinners  a  la  Carte  or  Fixed  Price. 

BUFFET.    GRILL  ROOM.    AMERICAN  BAR. 


2s.  6d.  Tivoli  Supper  after  Theatres,  served  in  Palm  Room. 
Telephone  2760  Gerard  Orchestre. 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

(TEMPERANCE), 

FACING  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM, 
GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET,  LONDON". 

This  newly-erected  and  commodious  Hotel  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the 
requirements  of  those  who  desire  all  the  conveniences  and  advantages  of 
the  larger  modern  licensed  hotels  at  moderate  changes.  Passenger  lift. 
Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Bath-rooms  on  every  floe*.  Spacious  Dining. 
Drawing,  Writing,  Reading,  and  Smoking  Rooms.  All  Floors  Fireproof 
Perfect  Sanitation.    Night  Porter. 

Full  Tariff  and  TestirrRMfcfc  post  free  on  application. 

Telegraphic  address  :  "  Thackeray,  London.'  Proprietor— J.  TRUSLOVE. 
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JOHN  LANE'S  LIST. 


MR.  WILLIAM  WATSON'S  NEW  BOOK. 

THE  HOPE  OF  THE  WORLD,  and  other 

Poems.    Fcap.  8vo.  $s.  6d.  net. 

Also  a  Limited  Large  Paper  Edition,  at  lis.  6d.  net. 
11  We  may  almost  call  him  the  one  upholder  of  the  classical  tradition.    The  critics 
to  whom  poetry  means  a  whirlwind  of  words  are  put  out  by  the  calm  dignity  of  Mr. 
Watson's  style.    Time  will  show  whether  the  exquisitely  graven  cameo  or  the  flagrant 
phantasmagoria  be  the  more  enduring  of  beauty." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  He  stands  for  a  great  tradition — the  tradition  of  our  classic  school."- — DailyNeivs. 
"  Here  is  Mr.  Watson  at  his  best — touching  sentiment,  musical  words,  and  scholarly 
form  to  delight  the  critical  reader.    No  lover  of  poetry  can  afford  to  be  without  it." 

Westminster  Gazette, 

"  We  seldom  turn  his  pages  without  finding  some  passages  of  almost  classical  per- 
fection."— Standard. 

THE  COMING  OF  LOVE,  and  other  Poems. 

By  THEODORE  WATTS-DUNTON.    Crown  8vo.  51.  net. 
"  Superb  writing  ;  it  has  its  chances  for  all  time.    Marked  by  the  poet's  strongest 
characteristic,  his  rare  art  of  describing  by  successive  images  of  strength  and  beauty. 11 

Daily  Neivs. 

THE   FAIRY   CHANGELING,  and  other 

Poems.  By  DORA  SIGERSON(Mrs.  Clement  Shorter).  Crown  8vo.  3*.  6d.  net. 
"  Mrs.  Shorter  is  a  poetess— that  none  can  doubt  who  reads  the  first  twenty  pages 
of  this  volume.    The  ballads  they  contain  are  really  memorable  contributions  to  our 
store  of  legendary  poetry."  — Daily  Chronicle. 

POEMS.    With  which  is  incorporated  "  Christ 

in  Hades."    By  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS.    Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

[Immediately. 

ALL  THE  WAY  TO   FAIRYLAND.  By 

Evelyn  Sharp.  With  S  Coloured  Illustrations  by  Mrs.  Percy  Dearmer. 
Uniform  with  "  Wymps,"  by  the  same  Author.    Small  4to*  decorated  cover,  6s. 

"THE  INVENTION  OF  FAIRYLAND." 
"  Miss  Sharp  has  wit,  wisdom,  and  imagination  for  her  initial  equipment,  but  she 
possesses  also  what  is  rarer  far — the  accent  and  the  point  of  view.  For  instance,  she 
would  never  introduce  a  bicycle  into  this  old-fashioned  country.  jShe  knows  perfectly 
well  that  if  there  should  be  any  occasion  for  hurry — which  is  rarely  the  case  in  fairy- 
land— naturally  you  take  a  rocking-horse."  —  Mr.  Kenneth  Grahame  in  the 
Academy. 

KING  LONGBEARD.    By  Barrington  Mac- 

Gregor.    With  over  100  Illustrations  by  Charles  Robinson.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

LULLABY  LAND  :  Songs  of  Childhood.  By 

Eugene  Field.    Edited  (with  Introduction)  by  Kenneth  Grahame.    With  200 
Illustrations  by  Charles  Robinson.    Uncut  or  gilt  edges.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"A  book  of  exceeding  sweetness  and  beauty.    No  more  original  and  no  sweeter 
singer  of  childhood  ever  breathed.    Mr.  Robinson's  drawings  are  more  exquisite,  if 
possible,  in  execution,  and  as  abounding  as  ever  in  humour  and  phantasy.  Any  child 
who  gets  this  book  now  will  love  it  as  long  as  he  lives. — Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  DICKENS.    Six  Large 

Photogravures  from  drawings  by  C.  D.  Gibson.  Proof  Impressions  from  Plates 
in  a  Portfolio.  20s; 

LONDON:    As   seen    by   C.  D.  Gibson. 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  Charles  Dana  Gidsok.  Handsomely  bound,  with 
a  characteristic  cover.    Oblong  folio,  12  by  18  inches,  20s. 

THE  MAKING  OF  MATTHIAS.    By  J.  S. 

Fletcher.  With  40  Illustrations  and  Decorations,  chiefly  Animals,  by 
Lucy  Kemp-Welch,  the  Painter  of  the  famous  Academy  picture,  "Colt  Hunting 
in  the  New  Forest."    Crown  Svo.  51. 

THE  HAPPY  EXILE.    By  H.  D.  Lowry. 

Author  of  "Make  Believe"  and  Women's  Tragedies."  With  6  Etchings  by 
E.  Philip  Pimlott.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

CINDERELLA'S  PICTURE  BOOK,  containing 

I.  Cinderella,  II.  Puss  in  Boots,  III.  Valentine  and  Orson.  Re-issue,  with  New 
Cover  Design,  End  Papers,  and  newly  written  Preface.  The  three  bound  in  one 
Volume  with  a  decorative  cloth  cover,  4.?.  6d. ;  separately  is.  each. 

IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  PEACE.    By  Helen 

MILMAN.    With  24  Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  New.    Crown  8yo.  5*.  net. 


POPULAR 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Fantasias.     By  George 

Egerton. 

When  all  Men  Starve. 

By  Charles  Gleig. 

A  Child  in  the  Temple. 

By  Frank  Mathew. 

Death,  the  Knight,  and 

the  Lady.  By  H.  de  Vere  Stac- 
poole. 

Crown  8vo.  51. 

Cecilia.     By  Stanley  V. 

Makower. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Tree  of  Life.  By 

Netta  Syrett. 


FICTION. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Making-  of  a  Prig-. 

By  Evelyn  Sharp. 

Derelicts.     By  w.  J. 

Locke. 

Max.  By  Julian  Croskey. 
Middle  Greyness.   By  A. 

J.  Dawson. 

Symphonies.    By  George 

Egerton. 

The  Quest  of  the  Golden 

Girl.    By  Richard  le  Gallienne. 

Patience  Sparhawk  and 

Her  Times.  By  Gertrude  Atherton. 

King  Noanett.   By  F.  J. 

Stimson. 


Illustrated  Catalogues  post  free  on  application. 


The  Bodley  Head,  Vigo  Street,  London,  W. 


Messrs.  BELL'S  Illustrated  Books. 


ILLUSTRATED  CHRISTMAS  LIST 

Post  Free  on  Application. 


A  HISTORY  OF  RENAISSANCE  ARCHI- 

TECTURE  IN  ENGLAND.  A.D.  1500-1800.  By  Reginald  Blomfield,, 
M.A.,  Author  of  "The  Formal  Garden  in  England."  With  150  Illustrations 
from  Drawings  by  the  Author,  and  90  Plates  from  photographs  and  old  prints 
and  drawings.    2  vols.,  imperial  8vo.,  50J.  net. 

POEMS  BY  ROBERT  BROWNING.  Illus, 

trated  and  Decorated  by  Byam  Shaw.  With  an  Introduction  by  Richard 
Garnett,  LL.D.,  C.B.    Post  8vo.    ■js.  6d. 

Also  a  limited  Edition  on  Japanese  vellum.    2U.  net. 

POEMS  BY  JOHN  KEATS.    Illustrated  and 

Decorated  by  Robert  Anning  Bell.  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor 
Walter  Raleigh,  M.A.    Post  8vo.    ys.  6d. 

Also  a  limited  Edition  on  Japanese  vellum.    21s.  net. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  HEROINES.  Character- 

istics  of  Women.  By  Mrs.  Jameson.  Illustrated  with  25  Collotype  Repro- 
ductions of  Portraits  of  Celebrated  Actresses  in  the  various  Characters,  and 
Photogravure  Frontispiece,  Miss  Ellen  Terry  as  Lady  Macbeth,  by  John  Sargent, 
R.A.   Large  post  8vo.  6s. 

Also  a  limited  Edition,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  Imperial  8vo.  21s.  net. 

WILLIAM  MORRIS  :   his  Art,  his  Writings, 

and  his  Public  Life.  By  Aymer  Vallance,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  60  Illustra- 
tions, including  a  Coloured  Plate  and  Portrait.    Imperial  8vo.,  25s.  net. 

THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH:  his  Life  and 

Works.  By  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell  (N.  D'Anvers).  With  58  Illustrations  in 
Photogravure  and  Half-tone.  Binding  designed  by  Gleeson  White.  Small 
Colombier  8vo.  25s.  net. 

LATER    RELIQUES    OF  OLD  LONDON. 

Being  further  Studies  of  Old   Buildings  in  course  of  Demolition,  or  likely  to 
disappear  shortly.     Drawn  in  lithography  by  T.  R.  Way.     With  an  Intro- 
duction and  Description  by  H.  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A.    Demy  4to.,  21s.  net. 
Edition  limited  to  280  copies,  260  of  which  are  for  sale. 

THE  GLASGOW  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING. 

By  David  Martin.  With  Introduction  by  Francis  H.  Newbery.  With  Repro- 
ductions of  Paintings  by  W.  Y.  Macgregor,  James  Guthrie,  James  Lavery, 
E.  A.  Hornel,  J.  E.  Christie,  and  many  others.    Royal  8vo.,  10s.  6d.  net. 

FREDERICK,  LORD  LEIGHTON.    An  Illus- 

trated  Chronicle.  By  Ernest  Rhys.  With  Introduction  by  F.  G.  Stephens. 
With  over  100  Illustrations  and  15  Photogravure  Plates.    Super  royal  4to.,  £3  3.SV 

SIR   EDWARD    BURNE  -  JONES,  BART. 

A  Record  and  Review.  By  Malcolm  Bell.  With  over  100  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition.  Small  colombier  8vo.,  with  binding  designed  by  Gleeson  White. 
21s.  net. 

ALBERT   MOORE  :    his    Life    and  Works. 

By  A.  Lys  Baldry.  With  8  Photogravures  and  about  70  other  Illustrations. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  binding  designed  by  Gleeson  White.  Small 
colombier  8vo.    21s.  net. 

RAPHAEL'S    MADONNAS,   AND  OTHER 

GREAT  PICTURES.  By  Karl  Karoly.  With  9  Photogravures  and  44. 
other  Illustrations.    Small  colombier  8vo.  21j.net. 

MASTERPIECES  OF  THE  GREAT  ARTISTS. 

a.d.  1400-1700.  By  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell  (N.  D'Anvers).  With  43  Illustra- 
tions, including  8  Photogravures.    Small  colombier  Svo.    21s.  net. 

VASARI'S  LIVES.    A  Selection  of  Seventy 

of  the  Lives.  Edited  and  Annotated  in  the  Light  of  Modem  Discoveries.  By 
E.  H.  and  E.  W.  Blashfiei.d  and  A.  A.  Hopkins.  Illustrated.  4  vols.,  post 
4to.    36$.  net. 

DECORATIVE  HERALDRY.    By  G.  W.  Eve. 

With  iOt  Illustrations,  some  in  colour.    Imperial  iomo.  10s.  6d.  net. 
Also  a  limited  Edition  on  tall  Japanese  vellum.    25J.  net. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  HAMPTON  COURT. 

By  Ernest  Law,  B.A.    With  105  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.    7$,  6d.  net. 

BRITISH  HISTORICAL  PORTRAITS.  By 

H.  B.  Wheatley.    With  71  Illustrations  taken  direct  from  the  Originals. 
Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

PORTRAIT  MINIATURES.    By  G.  C.  Wil- 

liamson,  Litt.  D.,  Author  of  "John  Russell,  R.A."  "Richard  Cosway,  R.A." 
&c.    With  194  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.    12s.  6d.  net. 

JAPANESE  ILLUSTRATION.   Being  a  His- 

tory  and  Description  of  the  Arts  of  Pictorial  Woodcutting  and  Colour  Printing  in  ■ 
Japan.  By  Edward  F.  Strange,  M.J.S.  With  8  Coloured  and  80  Black- 
and-White  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.    12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ART  OF  THE  HOUSE.   By  Rosamund 

Marriott  Watson.  With  numerous  Collotype  and  other  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo.  6$.  net. 
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Fiom  Mr.  GRANT  RICHARDS'S  List. 


By  \V.  T.  STEAD. 

REAL  GHOST  STORIES.  With 

new  Introduction.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5J. 

The  Saturday  Review  says: — "Mr.  Stead  has  certainly  made  a  re- 
markable contribution  to  the  literature  of  supernaturalism  The 

fuJlest  and  most  elaborate  collection  of  such  stories  which  has  probably 

ever  been  published  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  guarantee  the 

authenticity  of  each  narrative,  Mr.  Stead  being  very  properly  of  opinion 
that  nothing  can  be  worth  a  moment's  consideration  which  does  not  rest  on 
satisfactory,  or  at  any  rate,  on  what  appears  to  be  satisfactory,  testimony. 
He  wishes  the  book  to  be  taken  seriously  ;  and  though  we  must  admit  that 
we  are  by  no  means  credulous  in  these  matters,  we  are  quite  willing  to  take 

it  seriously  Books  like  Mr.  Stead's  do  not  leave  us  where  they  find 

us.  They  are  gradually  accumulating  very  valuable  testimony  in  inquiries 
in  which,  at  their  present  stage,  testimony  is  everything." 

REAL  GHOST  STORIES. 

The  Glasgow  Daily  Mail  says: — "Staggering  in  its  'proof  positive' 
as  to  the  rare  and  occasional  appearances  of  ghosts.  The  sceptical  are,  of 
course,  hardened  as  to  proof,  but  even  they  will  get  some  right  good 
reading  out  of  Mr.  Stead's  volume." 


LETTERS  FROM  JULIA;  or,  Light  from  the 
Borderland:  a  Series  of  Messages  as  to  the 
Life  beyond  the  Grave,  received  bv  Automatic 
Handwriting  by  one  who  has  gone  before,  is  the 
title  of  a  small  volume  edited  by  Mr.  IV.  T.  Stead,  which 
•will  be  out  with  the  New  Year.    i6mo.  buckram,  is. 


By  GRANT  ALLEN. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  IDEA 

OF  GOD  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origins  of  Religions. 
Demy  8vo.  buckram,  2ay.  net. 


GRANT  RICHARDS, 
9  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 


G.  P.  PUTNAMS'  SONS'  BOOKS. 


JUST  ISSUED. 

AMBROISE  PARE  AND  HIS  TIMES,  1510-1590. 

By  STEPHEN  PAGET.  Fully  illustrated,  large  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt 
top,  10s.  6d. 

NOW  READY 

THE  CRUIKSHANK  FAIRY  BOOK.    Four  Famous 

Works. 

I.  PUSS  IN  BOOTS.  I     III.  JACK  and  the  BEANSTALK. 

II.  HOP  O'  MV  THUMB.  |     IV.  CINDERELLA. 

With  40  Illustrations  by  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK.  Handsomely  printed  on 
Laid  Paper,  from  New  Type.    Svo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

READY  THIS  WEEK. 

THE  VENETIAN  PAINTERS  of  the  RENAISSANCE. 

By  BERNARD  BERENSON. 

EDITION  DE  LUXE,  with  24  Photogravure  Reproductions  of  famous 
Paintings  of  the  period.    4to.  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  in  box,  11s.  net. 

PUBLISHED  THIS  WEEK. 

THE  CID  CAMPEADOR,  And  the  Waning-  of  the 

Crescent  in  the  West.  By  H.  BUTLER  CLARK,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford. 

Illustrated  with  Full-Page  Plates  and  Maps.  Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  5J.  ; 
PRIZK  EDITION,  gilt  edges,  cloth  gilt,  6s.  (Vol.  XXIII.  in  the  "  Heroes  of 
the  Nations  "  Series.) 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  CENTRAL  ITALIAN  PAINTERS  OF  THE 

RENAISSANCE.  By  BERNHARD  BERENSON,  Author  of  "  Venetian 
Painters,"  "  Florentine  Painters,"  &c.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth  extra,  41.  6d. 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

THE  DUNGEONS  OF  OLD  PARIS.   Being-  the  Story 

and  Romance  of  the  most  celebrated  Prisons  of  the  Monarchy  and  the  Revolu- 
tion.   By  TIGHE  HOPKINS.    Illustrated,  demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  7j.  6d. 

"  So  real,  so  grim  and  lurid  is  this  admirably  compiled  story  of  the  prisons  of 

the  Monarchy  and  Revolution  Mr.  Hopkins  has  accumulated  a  vast 

amount  of  most  interesting  historical  material  relating  to  the  subject ;  he  has 
employed  it  with  consummate  skill,  and  set  it  forth  in  a  complete  consummate 
narrative,  which  is  as  engaging  as  any  fictional  romance." — Daily  Mail. 

VOL.  II.  NOW  READY. 

NIPPUR;  Or,  Explorations  and  Adventures  on  the 

Euphrates.  The  Narrative  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Expedition  to 
Babylon,  in  the  years  1889-90.  By  JOHN  PUNNETT  PETERS,  Ph.D., 
D.Sc,  D.D.,  Director  of  the  Expedition.  With  about  100  Illustrations  and 
Plans,  and  with  New  Maps  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  and  the  Ruin  Sites  of 
Babylonia.    2  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  giltjtop,  121.  6d.  each. 

"A  book  which  will  prove  of  intense  interest  to  archaeologists.  .  .  .  The 
volume  is  beautifully  illustrated,  accompanied  with  pocket  maps  of  extreme 
value,  showing  the  routes  of  Babylonian  Expeditions  on  the  Euphrates,  &c." 

Asiatic  Quarterly  Revinu* 


ILLUSTRATED  CHRISTMAS  LIST  NOW  READY. 


DAVID  NUTT, 

270-271  STRAND. 


GIFT  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN  OF  ALL  AGES. 

N.B.  —  Mr.  Nutfs  Gift  Books  for  Children  are  printed 
on  the  best  paper,  in  large  clear  type,  illustrated  by  the  best 
artists,  and  bound  in  strong  and  artistically  designed  cloth  cover. 


JUDGE  PARRY'S  BOOKS  ILLUSTRATED 
BY  ARCHIE  MACGREGOR. 

KATAWAMPUS.    3s.  6d.        |      BUTTER  SCOTIA.  6s. 
THE   FIRST   BOOK  OF  KRAB.  6s. 


MR.  JOSEPH  JACOBS'  BOOKS 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  J.  D.  BATTEN. 

ENGLISH   FAIRY   TALES.  6s. 

CELTIC   FAIRY   TALES.  6*. 

INDIAN   FAIRY  TALES.  6*. 

MORE   ENGLISH   FAIRY   TALES.  6*. 

MORE   CELTIC   FAIRY  TALES.  6s. 

THE  BOOK  OF  WONDER  VOYAGES.  6s. 

A  Cheap  Edition  is  also  issued  of  English,  More  English,  Celtic,  and 
More  Celtic  Fairy  Tales,  at  y.  6d.  each. 


THE   GIANT   CRAB.     Stories  from  Old  India,  retold 

by  \V.  H.  D.  Rouse.    Illustrated  by  W.  Robinson.    3*.  6d. 

MAORI  TALES  AND  LEGENDS.    Retold  by  Kate 

McCosh  Clarke.    Illustrated  by  R.  Atkinson.  6s. 

AUSTRALIAN  LEGENDARY  TALES.    Collected  and 

translated  by  Mrs.  K.  Langloh  Parker.  With  Introduction  by  Andrew 
Lang,  and  Illustrations  by  A  Native  Artist.    3s.  6d. 

CHILDREN'S  SINGING   GAMES.     Edited  by  Alice 

Bertha  Gomme.  Illustrated  by  Winifred  Smith.  With  Music.  Two 
charming  Albums,  each  3s.  6d, 

FAIRY  TALES  FROM  THE  FAR  NORTH.    By  P.  C. 

Asbjornsen.    Fully  Illustrated  by  Norwegian  Artists.  6j. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  REYNARD  THE  FOX.    Retold  in 

English  Verse  by  F.  S.  Ellis.    With  Illustrations  by  Walter  Crane.  6s. 


GIFT  BOOKS  FOR  THE  SCHOLAR  AND 
LOVER  OF  LITERATURE. 
GOSSIP  FROM   A  MUNIMENT  ROOM.  Being 

Passages  in  the  Lives  of  Anne  and  Mary  Fytton  (1574-1618).  With  three 
Photogravure  Portraits  of  the  Sisters.  Edited  by  Lady  Newdegate.  Sumptu- 
ously printed  on  hand-made  paper,  and  bound  in  full  white  buckram,  with  the 
Fytton  and  Newdegate  Arms  stamped  in  gold.    7*.  6d.  net. 

WORDSWORTH'S  POEMS  IN  TWO  VOLUMES 

(1807).  An  exact  facsimile  of  the  famous  editio  princeps.  Edited  by  Thomas 
Hutchinson.    2  vols,  half  vellum,  js.  6d.  net. 

BOETHIUS'  CONSOLATION  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Faithfully  reprinted  from  the  English  Translation  by  George  Colville  (1556). 
Sumptuously  printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press  in  a  limited  edition  of  250  pages 
royal  8vo.  on  Arnold  paper,  at  Ss.  net ;  or  30  copies,  imperial  8vo.  on  Dutch 
hand-made,  at  £1  is.  net. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PHILIP  DE  COMMINES.  Trans- 

lated  into  English  by  Thomas  Danett,  1596.  With  an  Introduction  by  Charles 
Whiblev.    2  vols,  small  410.  bound  In  buckram,  £1  4s.  net. 

V  v°ls.  XVII.  and  XVII.  of  Mr.  HENLEY'S  magnificent  TUDOR 
TRANSLATION  SERIES,  recognised  on  all  hands  as  the  finest  example  of 
stately  and  genuine  book-making  produced  in  this  country. 


WORKS  EDITED  BY  Mr.  I.  GOLLANCZ,  Reader  in  English  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge. 

PEARL.    An  English  elegiac  poem  of  the  Fourteenth 

*  Century,  with  accompanying  modern  rendering.  With  accompanying  quatrain 
by  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  and  Photogravure  Frontispiece  after  Hoi  man 
Hunt.    Nearly  out  of  print,  14*.  net. 

CYNEWULF'S  CHRIST.    An  Anglo-Saxon  epic  of  the 

Eighth  Century,  with  accompanying  metrical  rendering  into  modern  English, 
and  facsimile  frontispiece  (in  colours)  from  the  original  MS.    Net  12/. 
N.B  — Both  of  these  works  are  printed  in  the  most  sumptuous  style  at  the 
Constable  Press  on  hand-made  paper. 
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Mr.  Wm.  HEINEMANN'S  LIST. 


The  Best  Christmas  Present. 

HISTORY  OF  DANCING, 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  AGES  TO 
OUR  OWN  TIMES. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  GASTON  VUILLIER. 

With  a  Sketch  of  Dancing  in  England  by  Joseph  Grego. 

With  20  Plates  in  Photogravure  and  409  Text  Illustrations.   1  vol.  4to. 
cloth,  Tfis.  net,  or  vellum,  gilt  top,  50.r.  net. 

Also  35  copies  printed  on  Japanese  vellum  (containing  three  additional  Plates), 
with  a  duplicate  set  of  the  Plates  on  India  paper  for  framing.  Each  copy 
numbered  and  signed,  price  ,£12  i2r.  net. 
The  Daily  Telegraph. — "  Constitutes  a  complete  cyclopaedia  of  dancing, 
ancient  and  modern.  Of  great  artistic  worth  are  the  engravings  and  photo- 
gravures, and  there  is  hardly  a  page  which  is  not  embellished  with  a  repro- 
duction, admirably  executed,  boasting  an  historic  interest,  as  well  as  a  pictorial 
attractiveness." 

NEW  LETTERS  OF  NAPOLEON  I.  Sup- 

pressed  in  the  Collection  published  under  the  Auspices  of  Napoleon 
III.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd.  i  vol. 
demy  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  15J.  net. 

The  World. — "  From  none  of  the  many  biographers  of  the  First  Napoleon 
has  the  world  obtained  so  clear  an  insight  into  the  character  and  inner  mind  of 
the  man  as  is  afforded  by  these  letters.  Lady  Mary  Loyd  has  rendered  an 
invaluable  service  to  English  students  of  the  most  remarkable  personality  in 
modern  history." 

MY   FOURTH   TOUR    IN  WESTERN 

AUSTRALIA.  By  Albert  F.  Calvert,  F.R.G.S.  i  vol.  4to. 
with  many  Illustrations,  price  2ls.  net. 

The  Daily  News. — "  Who  that  reads  this  book  of  travel  and  adventure  shall 
say  that  romance  is  dead?  This  book  is  so  interesting  because  it  is  a  photo- 
graphic portrait  of  every  aspect  of  West  Australian  life  now.  It  gives  us  a  vivid 
idea  of  the  rush  for  gold." 

SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 
THE  NIGGER  OF  THE  "  NARCISSUS."  A 

Tale  of  the  Sea.    By  Josf.ph  Conrad. 

The  Daily  Telegraph. — "  Even  as  a  moving  panorama  of  the  phases  of  ocean 
life,  the  hook  is  admirable.  But  it  has  a  value  apart  from  its  picturesqne 
setting.  There  are  few  characters  among  the  crew  which  do  not  stand  out  with 
vivid  and  lifelike  presentment.    We  know  them  all," 

THE  BETH  BOOK.    By  Sarah  Grand. 

Punch. — "The  heroine  of  'The  Beth  Book'  is  one  of  Sarah  Grand's  most 
fascinating  creations.  With  such  realistic  art  is  her  life  set  forth  that,  for  a 
while,  the  reader  will  probably  be  under  the  impression  that  he  has  before  him 
the  actual  story  of  a  wayward  genius,  compiled  from  her  own  genuine  diary. 
The  story  is  absorbing  ;  the  truth  to  nature  in  the  characters,  whether  virtuous, 
ordinary,  or  vicious,  every  reader  with  some  experience  of  life  will  recognise." 

IN  THE  PERMANENT  WAY,  and  Other 

Stories.  By  Flora  Annie  Steel,  Author  of  "On  the  Face  of 
the  Waters." 

The  Spectator, — "  While  her  only  rival  in  this  field  is  Mr.  Kipling,  her  work 
is  marked  by  an  even  subtler  appreciation  of  the  Oriental  standpoint.  The  book 
is  profoundly  interesting  from  beginning  to  end." 

ST.  IVES.    By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 

The  Times. — "Neither  Stevenson  himself  nor  any  one  else,  has  given  us  a 
better  example  of  a  dashing  story,  full  of  life  and  colour  and  interest.  St.  Ives  is 
a  character  who  will  be  treasured  up  in  the  memory  along  with  David  Balfour 
and  Alan  Breck,  even  with  D'Artagnan  and  the  Musketeers," 

THE  CHRISTIAN.    By  Hall  Caine. 

The  Sketch. — "  It  quivers  and  palpitates  with  passion,  for  even  Mr.  Caine's 
bitterest  detractors  cannot  deny  that  he  is  the  possessor  of  that  rarest  of  all  gifts 
— genius." 

MARIETTA'S   MARRIAGE.      By   W.  E. 

NORRIS. 

The  Westminster  G&zcite. — 11  Keen  observation,  delicate  discrimination,  a 
pleasant,  quiet  humour,  rare  power  of  drawing  characters  that  are  both  abso- 
lutely natural  and  interesting  to  study." 

WHAT  MAISIE  KNEW.    By  Henry  James. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette.—"  It  is  quite  impossible  to  ignore  that,  if  the  word 
have  any  significance  and  is  ever  to  be  used  at  all,  we  are  here  dealing  with 
genius.    This  is  a  work  of  genius  as  much  as  Mr.  Meredith's  best  work." 

THE  GADFLY.    By  E.  L.  Voynich. 

The  St.  James's  Gazette. — "  A  very  strikingly  original  romance,  which  will 
hold  the  attention  of  all  who  read  it.  and  establish  the  author's  reputation  at  once 
for  first-rate  dramatic  ability.  Exciting,  sinister,  even  terrifying,  we  must  avow 
it  to  be  a  work  of  real  genius." 

THE  FREEDOM  OF  HENRY  MEREDYTH. 

By  M.  Hamilton,  Author  of  "  McLeod  of  the  Camerons,"  &c. 

The  Observer. — "Miss  Hamilton  has  seldom  written  to  better  advantage. 
There  is  a  distinctly  human  note  throughout,  and  the  author  displays  her  insight 
into  everyday  life  and  its  complications." 

THE  GODS  ARRIVE.    By  Annie  E.  Holds- 

worth,  Author  of  "Joanna  Traill,  Spinster." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "  Bright,  wholesome,  and  fuil  of  life  and  move- 
ment.   Miss  Holdsworth  has,  too,  a  very  witty  style." 


London:  Wm.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  BOOKS 

Suitable  for  Christmas  Presents. 

TENTH  THOUSAND. 

ALFRED  LORD  TENNYSON.     A  Memoir. 

By  his  Son.  With  Photogravure  Portraits  of  Lord  Tennyson,  Lady  Tennyson, 
&c;  Facsimiles  of  Portions  of  Poems  ;  and  Illustrations  after  Pictures  by  G.  V. 
Watts,  R.A.,  Samuel  Laureace,  Mrs.  Allingham,  Richard  Doyle,  Biscombc 
Gardner,  &c.    2  vols,  medium  8vo.  365.  net. 


HUGH  THOMSON'S  NEW  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

NORTHANGER  ABBEY  and  PERSUASION. 

By  Jane  Austen.  With  40  Illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson,  and  an  Intro- 
duction by  Austin  Dobson.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  uncut  edges,  35.  6d.  "  Peacock" 
Edition,  cloth  elegant,  $s. 

MANSFIELD    PARK.      By   Jane  Austen. 

With  40  Illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson,  and  an  Introduction  by  Austin 
Dobson.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  uncut  edges,  3s.  6d*  w  Peacock:  "  Edition,  cloth, 
elegant,  5*. 

Daily  Graphic: — "Charmingly  illustrated  by  Hugh  Thomson,  who  is  never 
happier  than  when  dealing  with  Miss  Austen's  demure,  high-waisted  maidens." 


NEW  BOOrC  BY  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

"  CAPTAINS  COURAGEOUS."    A  Story  of 

the  Grand  Banks.  By  Rudyakd  Kipling.  Illustrated  by  I.  W.  Taber.  Six-- 
teenth  Thousand.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  60. 

Black  and  White  : — "  A  fine  story." 

St.  James's  Gazette  : — "  A  rattling  good  book." 

World: — "  A  fine  wholesome  story." 


WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  JOSEPH  PENNELL  AND  HUGH 
THOMSON. 

HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  IN  DEVON 

AND  CORNWALL.    By  Arthur  H.  Norway.    Extra  crown  8vo.  6s. 

Daily  Chronicle: — "So  delightful  that  we  would  gladly  fill  columns  with  extracts 

were  space  as  elastic  as  imagination  The  text  is  excellent;  tlvj  illustrations 

of  it  are  even  better." 


BY  ALFRED  AUSTIN,  POET  LAUREATE. 

THE  GARDEN  THAT  I  LOVE.    With  Illus- 

trations.    Seventh  Thousand.    Extra  crown  8vo.  gs. 

IN  VERONICA'S  GARDEN.    With  Illustra- 

tions.    Fifth  Thousand.    Extra  crown  8vo.  9s. 


NEW  BOYS*  BOOK  BY  THE  HON.  J.  W.  FORTESQUE. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  RED  DEER.    By  the 

Hon.  J.  W.  Fortesque.    Pott  4to.  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

Athenaum  :—"  Unquestionably  the  life  of  the  wild  red  deer  of  Devon  is  here  set 
forth  from  the  ripe  experience  of  many  a  long  ride  and  many  a  chase  by  one  whose 
eye  for  nature  is  observant  and  whose  power  of  communicating  in  an  interesting  way 

the  knowledge  gained  is  remarkable   In  every  respect  likely  to  be  a  welcome 

present  for  the  young." 


BY  LEWIS  CARROLL. 

ALICE'S  ADVENTURES  in  WONDERLAND. 

With  42  Illustrations  by  John  Tenniei..  Eighty-sixth  Thousand.  Extra 
crown  8vo.  61.  net.  People's  Edition,  Sixty -eighth  Thousand,  crown  Svo. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

THROUGH  THE  LOOKING-GLASS,  AND 

WHAT  ALICE  FOUND  THERE.  With  50  Illustrations  by  John  Tenniel. 
Sixty-first  Thousand.    Extra  crown  8vo.  6s.  net.    People's  Edition,  Forty-sixth 
Thousand,  crown  Svo.  2s .  6d.  net. 
*»*  The  6s.  Editions  of  "Alice"  and  "  Looking-Glass  "  are  printed  from  entirely 
new  type  and  new  electros  from  the  original  wood  blocks. 


MACMILLAN    &    CO.,    LIMITED,  LONDON. 


NOW  READY.    Svo.    Price  16s. 

THE  SECRET  OF  HEGEL: 

BEING  THE  HEGELIAN  SYSTEM  IN  ORIGIN,  PRINCIPLE,. 
FORM,  AND  MATTER. 
By  J.  HUTCHISON  STIRLING,  LL.D.,  Edinburgh. 
New  Edition,  unabridged  but  carefully  Revised. 

Edinburgh:  OLIVER  &  BOYD. 
London;  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  &  CO.,  Limited. 


MESSRS.  W.  TH ACKER  ■&  CO.  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  Authors  having  MSS.  ready  on  the  following  subjects  :— Sport,  Travel, 
and  Adventure,  and  Books  relating  to  India  and  the  East.  Correspondence  invited. 
Established  1819. 

W.  THACKER  &  CO.,  2  CREED  LANE,  E.C. 
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SOME  OF 

GARDNER,  DARTOH  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

A  second  Edition  ready  in  a  few  days.  Large  crown  8vo.  printed  on 
superfine  paper,  gilt  top,  6s.  A  companion  volume  to  Mr.  Crockett's 
ever-popular  "  Sweetheart  Travellers." 

SIR  TOADY  LION  AND  GENERAL 

NAPOLEON  SMITH.  By  S.  R.  CROCKETT.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I. 

"  One  of  the  best  things  Mr.  Crockett  has  written." — ATHEN/EUM. 

"  When  we  say  '  Sir  Toady  Lion  '  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  stories  we 
have  ever  read,  we  are  still  short  of  the  mark." — Daily  CHRONICLE. 

"Distinctly  the  best  book  of  the  seeson." — DAILY  MAIL. 

"  Cleverly  and  charmingly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Gordon  Browne.  One  of 
the  most  popular  gift  books  of  the  year." — SCOTSMAN. 

NICCOLINA  NICCOLINI.    By  the  Author 

of  "  Mdlle.  Mori,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  6/. 
"  Girls  can  read  this  volume  with  impunity  and  advantage.     The  author 
has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Italian  character." — MORNING  POST. 

STORIES  from  THE  FAERIE  QUEENE. 

By  MARY  MACLEOD. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  HALES. 

Illustrated  by  A.  G.  Walker,  Sculptor.    Large  crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  Without  exceptioyi  the  most  admirable  book  of  the  kind  which  we  have 
seen  this  season.     The  tales  themselves  from  Spenser's  inimitable  allegory 
are  daintily  and  vividly  told,  and  the  glamour  of  the  old  romance  rests  on 

each  picturesque  passing  page  The  book  is  beautifully  produced, 

and  ought  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  and  exacting  taste." — Lebds 
Mercury. 

SONG  FLOWERS:  from  "A  Child's  Gar- 

den  of  Verses." 

By  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

Set  to  Music  by  KATHARINE  M.  RAMSAY. 

Introduction  by  S.  R.  CROCKETT. 

Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I.  Demy  4to.  fancy  boards, 
printed  on  superfine  paper,  "]s.  6d. 
"  The  settings  have  the  same  unconscious  charm  as  the  poems,  together 
with  such  grace  and  distinction  of  style  as  prove  the  writer  to  be  a  musician 
of  taste  and  high  accomplishment.  The  illustrations  are  exceedingyly  pretty, 
and  are  an  additional  attraction  to  one  of  the  prettiest  gift-books  of  the  year." 
— Times. 

"A  charming  gift." — PUNCH. 

Printed  in  Colours,  $s. 

ZIGZAG  FABLES.    By  J.  A.  Shepherd. 

"  Delightful  and  original.  Nobody  since  the  time  of  the  Caldecott  has 
put  more  fun  into  pictures  of  animals  than  this  genial  draughtsman." — 
Scotsman. 

GARDNER,  DARTON  &  CO.,  Paternoster  Buildings,  London. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  E.  H.  COOPER. 

THE  MARCHIONESS 
AGAINST  THE  COUNTY. 

By  E.  H.  COOPER.    Author  of  "  Mr.  Blake  of  Newmarket."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Now  Ready. 

WHAT    IS    LIFE?     Or,  Where  are  we? 

What  are  we  ?  From  whence  did  we  come  ?  And  whither  do  we  go  ?  By 
FREDERICK  HOVENDEN,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.M.S.  With  many  Illus- 
trations.   Demy  8vo.  6s.  [In  a  few  days. 

THE  JOURNALS  OF  WALTER  WHITE, 

Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society.  With  a  Preface  by  his  Brother, 
WILLIAM  WHITE,  and  a  Photogravure  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
The  Standard  says  : — "  A  singular  interest  attaches  to  the  unpretentious  volume. 
The  diary  abounds  with  personal  sketches  and  reminiscences  of  Hooker,  Sabine, 
Willner,  Owen,  Lyell,  Carpenter,  Huxley,  Murchison,  Darwin,  Gray,  Tyndall, 
Lewes,  George  Eliot,  Stokes,  Tennyson,  Dickens,  and  Carlyle,  and  many  other 
scientific  and  literary  celebrities." 

MODERN  ARCHITECTURE.    A  Book  for 

Architects  and  the  Public.    By  H.  HEATHCOTE  STATHAM,  F.R.I.B.A., 
Editor  of  the  Builder  and  Author  of  "  Architecture  for  General  Readers,"  &c. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  of  contemporary  buildings.    Demy  8vo.  zos.  6d. 
The  Daily  News  says  : — "  This  is  an  eminently  readable  and  entertaining  book." 

SONGS    FOR    THE    CHILDREN  WITH 

PICTURES  FOR  THEM  IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE.     By  SIDNEY 
HEATH.    Containing  30  large  and  many  smaller  Illustrations  and  Vignettes. 
In  decorative  binding,  with  coloured  designs  on  cover,  gilt  top.    Demy  4to.  6s. 
The  Glasgmv  Herald  says  : — 11  The  songs  are  simple  and  adapted  to  children  of 

various  ages,  and  the  drawings,  in  the  decorative  antique  style,  are  remarkably  good 

and  admirably  reproduced  on  rough  paper." 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL  (Limited),  LONDON. 

THE  WILDERNESS  AND  ITS  TENANTS : 

A  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS  OF 
LIFE  IN  WILD  COUNTRIES. 

By  JOHN  MADDEN.    3  vols.,  8vo.  42s. 

"  A  useful  work  of  reference  .  .  .  with  an  excellent  and  copious  index." — Fuld. 

London  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL.  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
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GRIFFITH,  FARM,  BROWNE,  &  GO.'S 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  GIFT  BOOKS. 


By  FRED  WHISHAW, 
Author  of  "  Harold  the  Norseman,"  "A  Boyar  of  the  Terrible,"  &c. 

THE  WHITE  WITCH  OP  THE  MATABELE.  Large 

crown  8vo.  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  STOWAWAY.  Large 

crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

GUBBINS  MINOR  and  SOME  OTHER  FELLOWS. 

Large  crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  y.  6d. 
By  HARRY  COLLINGWOOD,  Author  of  "  The  Log  of  a  Privateersman,"  &c 

FOR    TREASURE    BOUND.     Large  crown  8vo.  cloth, 

bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  5*. 

By  Mrs.  EMMA  MARSHALL. 

THE  LADY  OF  HOLT  DENE.    Large  crown  8vo.  cloth, 

bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  5$. 

By  CHARLES  EDWARDES. 

DR.  BURLEIGH'S  BOYS.    Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  bevelled 

boards,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

By  VIN  VINCENT,  Author  of  "  Cathedral  Bells,"  &c. 
OLGA  ;  or,  Wrong  on  Both  Sides.    Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  3*.  6d. 

By  Mrs.  HERBERT  MARTIN. 
IDA  FROM  INDIA.    Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  3*.  6d. 

By  HENRY  BARKER. 

THE  SCARLET  FEATHER.   Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  zs. 

By  BEATRICE  HARRADEN, 
Author  of  "  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night,"  &c. 

A  NEW  BOOK  OF  THE  FAIRIES.    Crown  8vo.  cloth, 

full  gilt  back  and  side,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

By  E.  M.  GREEN,  Author  of  "  Scraps ;  or,  Only  a  Lad,"  &c. 

THE  CHILD  OF  THE  CARAVAN.    Illustrated  by  Edith 

Scannell.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  full  gilt  back  and  side,  gilt  edges,  y.  6d. 
NEW  EDITION  OF  WORKS  by  the  Late  W.  H.  KINGSTON. 
Large  crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top.    With  new  Illustrations.    Price  3s.  6d.  each. 


THE  THREE  MIDSHIPMEN. 
THE  THREE  LIEUTENANTS. 
THE  THREE  COMMANDERS. 

BOOKS  FOR  BOYS.   By  G. 

FRIENDS  THOUGH  DIVI- 
DED. St. 
IN  TIMES  OF  PERIL.    3s.  6d. 
OUT    ON    THE  PAMPAS. 

3i.  6d. 


I     THE  THREE  ADMIRALS. 

PADDY  FINN. 
I     THE  RIVAL  CRUSOES. 

A.  Henty. 

THE  YOUNG  BUGLERS.  51. 
THE    YOUNG  FRANCTIR- 

EURS.  y.6d. 
THE  CURSE  OF  CARNE'S 

HOLD.    3i.  6d. 


Illustrated  Catalogues  post  free  on  application  to 
35  BOW  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

In  its  Saturday's  issue  the  British  Columbia  Review,  of  39 
Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  will  publish  a  Special  Map  of  the  Klondyke 
Goldfields,  showing  all  the  famous  Gold-bearing  Creeks  and  Mining 
Camps,  and  the  several  routes  from  Victoria. 

So  far  no  authentic  maps  have  yet  been  published,  and  this  one  has 
been  specially  compiled  from  Mr.  Ogilvie's  survey. 


THE 


British  Columbia  Review 

2d.    MINES. — TRADE. — COMMERCE.  2d. 

Wkhkly.  Weekly. 
IMPARTIAL,  INDEPENDENT. 

A  Weekly  Financial  Review  of  all  that  transpires  in 
Kootenay,  Cariboo,  Cassiar,  Klondyke, 
and  Ontario. 


Should  be  read  by  every  one  interested  in  Canada 's  vast  mineral 
resources,  trade,  and  commerce. 

EARLIEST  OFFICIAL  INFORMATION. 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  THE  MINING 
CAMPS. 

VERBATIM    REPORTS    OF   COMPANY  MEETINGS. 
VALUABLE    ADVICE    TO  INVESTORS. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES. 

A  Series  of  Illustrated  Articles  was  commenced  in  No.  18,  and  will 

embrace  every  important  Mining  Camp  in  the  above  districts. 
Maps  of  new  districts  as  surveyed  will  be  published  as  occasion  requires. 
Special  attention  given  to  new  commercial  enterprises. 


With   this  week's  Issue  is  included  a  SPECIAL  MAP  of 
KLONDYKE,  showing  all  the  famous  Creeks,  Mining  Oamps, 
and  the  several  routes  from  Victoria. 


SUBSCRIPTION   10s.  Cd.  PER  ANNUM,  POST  FREE. 


OFFICES :  — 39    BISHOPSGATE    STREET   WITHIN,  E.C. 
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SOTHERAN'S  PRICE  CURRENT  OF  LITERATURE, 

No.  570,  Just  Published  for  Dbcemuer, 
CONTAINS   THE   USUAL   SELECTION   OF   GOOD  BOOKS 
AND   IMPORTANT  SETS. 
Post  Free  from 

HENRY  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  Booksellers, 

140    STIt-A-lsriD,    -W.C.,    &a    37    PICCADILLY,  "W. 

THE  VICTORIAN  ERA  SERIES. 

In  course  of  publication  in  Monthly  Volumes,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 


JUST  PUBLISHED.. 

THE  ANGLICAN  REVIVAL. 

By  J.  H.  OVERTON,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Epworth  and  Canon  of  Lincoln. 
PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED. 

THE  RISE  of  DEMOCRACY.  By  J.  Holland 

Rose,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 
ON  JANUARY  15TH  WILL  BE  READY 

JOHN  BRIGHT.    By  C.  A.  Vince,  M.A.,  late 

Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 


London  :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Ltd.,  50  Old  Bailev. 
"ROOKS  FOR  PRESENTS  at  Discount  Prices.— Special 

Catalogue  of  New  and  Recent  Books  just  ready,  Post  Free  on  receipt  of 
address. 

A.  &  F.  DENNY,  Discount  Booksellers,  304  Strand,  W.C. 
and  32  Charing  Cross,  London,  S.W. 

T500KS.— ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

The  most  expert  Book  finder  extant.  Drama,  Medical,  Travels,  Science,  First 
Editions,  Art,  Theology,  Fiction,  &c. — no  matter  what  the  subject.  Please  state 
Wants.  Patronised  by  the  Nobility. — Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  14  and  16 
John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham.    Books  Bought,  Lent,  or  Exchanged. 

W.  M.  THOMSON  &  CO. 

DISCOUNT  ENGLISH  Sh>  FOREIGN  BOOKSELLERS. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  CHRISTMAS  SEASON. 

A  Large  Assortment.    English  and  Foreign. 


LATEST  ENGLISH  CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

Fiction,  Science,  History,  Theology,  &c. 

LATEST  FRENCH  NOVELS. 

And  other  Foreign  Works,  by  the  most  Eminent  Authors. 

ALL  THE  MAGAZINES  IN  STOCK  OR  TO  ORDER. 


W.  M.  THOMSON  AND  CO.,  230  STRAND, 
Temple  Bar  (Opposite  the  Law  Courts). 

Just  Published.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  2S.  6d. 

CONSUMPTION:  How  to  Avoid  it.— 

V    WEAK    EYES.     TWO    LECTURES.     By.   B.  Schwarzbach,  M.  D. 

"  A  store  of  common  sense  and  scientific  knowledge  ...  of  real  service  to 
many." — Dundee  Courier. 

''Extremely  sensible." — Glasgow  Herald. 

"  Valuable  and  interesting." — Manchester  Courier. 

"  The  best  treatises  of  their  kind." — Berlin  Press. 

DIGBY,  LONG  &  CO.,  18  Bouverie  Street,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Now  ready,  cloth  8vo.  price  4s. 

VARIOUS  FRAGMENTS. 
By  HERBERT  SPENCER. 

Also  by  the  same  Author,  price  i6.r.    Second  Thousand. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY.    Volume  IN. 

London  :  WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE,  14  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 

*pHE   SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 
rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  £1    8  2 

Any  other  parts  of  the  World   „   I  10  4 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening's  mail. 


Wm.  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


"DOOKS.  —  HATCH ARDS,   Booksellers   to  the  Queen, 

■L*  ]g7  Piccadilly,  W.  — Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings 
or  Presents.    Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

A    PRACTICAL    WORK    ON    TRADE  ECONOMICS. 

Demy  8vo.  pp.  xii.  453.     Price  xor.  6d.  net. 

TARIFF     AND  TRADE. 

By  J.  W.  ROOT. 

Contents  :— The  Purposes  of  Tariff.— Import  Industries.— Taxing  the  Foreigner 
—The  British  Tariff.— The  United  States  Tariff.— The  Tariffs  of  France  and 
Germany. —  Bounties.— Tariff  and  Taxation.— Imperial  Customs  Union.— The 
Balance  of  Trade.— Home  and  Foreign  Trade.— Free  Trade  or  Protection. 

ABBOTT,  JONES  &  CO.,  Bixteth  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 

LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON  AND  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
INVESTED   FUNDS      ...  £9,328,708. 

FIRE.    —    LIFE.   —    ENDOWMENTS.  —  ANNUITIES. 

Fire  Insurances  effected  on  most  favourable  terms. 
LIFE  B0NU8ES  LARGE,  either  in  Cash  <»r  Additions  to  Sum  Assured. 
All  participating  Life  Policies  effected  in  1897,  at  annual  premiums,  will  share  in  the 
profits  of  their  class  for  TWO  FULL  YEARS  for  the  term  ending  1898. 

EQUITABLE  RATES.     MODERATE  EXPENSES. 
Head  Offices:  1  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL;  7  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

PRUDENTIAL   ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£27,000,000. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIYATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803.— 1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  &  47  Chancery 
Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  ,61,200,000.  Paid-up,  ^300,000.  Total  Funds- 
over  £1,500,000.  E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


SUN    INSURANCE  OFFICE. 

I  Founded  1710. 

Head  Office  :  63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 
London  Branches : 
60  Charing  Cross ;  332  Oxford  Street;  40  Chancery  Lane;  42  Mincing  Lane,  E.C 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Sum  Insured  in  1896,  £388,952,800. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE    LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 


1  Hend  Office*: 

J  Fcnchurch  Avenue.  London. 


-*— '  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

•    S  F-  GREEN  k  CO. 
Manage™,       ANDERSOn,  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fcnchurch  Avenue,  EC,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  10  Cockspur  Street,  dialing  Cross,  S.W. 

XJKTIOSeT 

ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOLD  AND 
DIAMOND  FIELDS. 
WEEKLY  SAILINGS  FROM  SOUTHAMPTON 
Free  Railway  Tickets  by  Union  Expresses  London  to  Southampton. 
Cheap  Tickets  for  Passengers'  Friends.         Return  Tickets  to  all  Ports. 
Apply  to  the  UNION  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  14  Cockspur  Street, 
London,  S.W.  ;  and 

SOUTH   AFRICAN  HOUSE,  94-8  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C. 

R00DEP00RT  UNITED  MAIN  REEF  GOLD 
MINING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

NOTICE. — Cable  advice  has  been  received  of  the  declaration  of  a 
Dividend  (No.  8)  of  25  per  cent.  (5s.  per  share),  payable  to  Shareholders 
registered  on  31st  December,  instant,  by  Warrants  issued  in  Johannesburg, 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  receipt  of  the  European  Transfer  Lists. 

The  Transfer  Registers  will  be  closed  from  1st  January  to  ioth  January'. 
1898,  both  days  inclusive. 

(By  Order)     VICTOR  TAYLOR, 

London  Secretary, 

Warnford  Court,  London,  E.C, 
ioth  December,  1897. 

THE  OCEANA  CONSOLIDATED  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

THE  OCEANA  CONSOLIDATED  COMPANY.  LIMITED,  have 
received  advice  from  the  Campanhia  de  Mocambique  that  the  Beira 
Customs  Receipts  for  August  last  amounted  to  £6,678  as  against  ,£2,684 
for  the  same  month  in  1896. 

HOME   AND    COLONIAL   STORES,  LIMITED, 

Share,  Transfer,  and  Dividend  Offices  : 
1  and  4,   PAUL  STREET,   FINSBURY,   LONDON,  E.C. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  Transfer  and 
Registration  Books  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Stores,  Limited,  WILL  BE 
CLOSED  from  21st  until  31st  inst.,  both  days  inclusive,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
the  regular  Quarterly  Dividend  upon  the  £s  Fully  Paid  Six  Per  Cent. 
Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  the  Company. 

Dividend  Warrants  will  be  despatched  by  post  on  the  evening  of  the  31st 
December  to  Shareholders  whose  names  are  duly  so  recorded  on  the  Register 
previous  to  the  date  for  closing  the  Books. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 
17  December,  1897.  ALFRED  PIGOTT,  Registrar. 
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A  STRIKING  TESTIMONIAL. 


Mr.  JOHN  LEGG,  the  Churchwarden  of  St.  Mary's, 
Swansea,  writes  as  follows:— 

Swansea,  November  ^oth,  1897. 

To  L.  DE  FoNBLANQUE,  Esq., 

Secretary  Incandescent  Gas  Light  Co.,  Palmer  Street,  London,  S.W. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  sent  you  a  Photograph  of  the  new 
nave  of  St.  Mary's  Church  (designed  by  Sir  Arthur 
Blomfield  &  Sons)  showing  the  installation  of  your 
Welsbach  Incandescent  Gas  System,  which  was  fitted  to 
the  Church  in  July  last.  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
telling  you  it  has  been  a  complete  success,  and  that  we 
have  not  had  to  renew  a  single  mantle  in  the  Church, 

The  edifice  is  brilliantly  lighted,  and  the  whole 
congregation  can  read  without  any  strain  or  difficulty. 
The  installation  consists  of  74  burners,  which  give  an 
aggregate  of  3600  candle  power,  the  entire  expense  of 
which  costs  us  gd.  per  hour0  The  estimate  received  for 
electric  current  to  produce  the  same  candle  power  would 
have  entailed  an  expense  of  6s.  per  hour. 

Yours  truly,   JOHN  LEGG, 

Churchwarden  St.  Mary's,  Swansea. 
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LONDON  AGENTS; 

IOBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  E.C. 

E   ROBINSON    RANDFONTEIN   GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

1 

PRODUCTION  FOR  NOVEMBER,  1897. 
BY  CABLE. 
MILL. 

Stamps  running    30 

Ore  crushed    4365  tons  of  2000  lbs. 

Gold  retorted   1954  ozs- 

TAILINGS — Cyanide  Proces: 

Tons  treated    ...  ...   

Gold  recovered     

CONCENTRATES— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated   tons  of  2000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered         ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  ozs. 

Total  Gold  recovered   2769  ozs. 

The  Mill  has  run  28  days,  iS  hours. 


4010  tons  of  2000  lbs. 
815  ozs. 


[E  LANGLAAGTE  STAR  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 
Limited. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  NOVEMBER  1S97. 


BY  CABLE. 
MILL. 


Stamps  running 
Ore  crushed 
Gold  retorted  ... 


3° 


  ...       ...  5437  tons  of  2000  lbs. 

  2912  ozs. 

TAILINGS— Cyanide  Process. 

I  Tons  treated   364S  tons  of  2000  lbs. 

'  Gold  recovered         ...       ...      1014  ozs. 

CONCENTRATES— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated   tons  of  2000  lbs. 

[  Gold  recovered    ozs. 

*  Total  gold  recovered ..                                                ...  3926  ozs. 

The  Mill  has  run  29  days,  10  hours. 


IE  PORGES  RANDFONTEIN  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  NOVEMBER  1S97. 
BY  CABLE. 
MILL. 

Stamps  running        ...    60 

'  Ore  crushed      8010  tons  of  2000  lbs. 

'  Gold  retorted   3193  ozs. 

TAILINGS— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated   5625  tons  of  2000  lbs. 

I  Gold  recovered         ...        j    ...       ...        980  ozs. 

CONCENTRATES— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated    ...    105  tons  of  2000  lbs. 

i  Gold  recovered      353  ozs. 

Total  Gold  recovered   4526  ozs. 


IE  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  AND  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  NOVEMBER  1S97. 


BY  CABLE. 
MILL. 


Stamps  running 
Ore  crushed 
Gold  retorted  ... 


  25,235  tons  of  2000  lbs. 

...      ...      ...    6508  ozs. 

TAILINGS— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated                                                               ...  14,850  tons  of  2000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered                                                            ...  1915  ozs. 

CONCENTRATES— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated    ...    700  tons  of  2000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered          ...        ...        ...       ...       ...        ...  I7°3  ozs. 

Total  Gold  recovered    10,126  ozs. 


LOCK  B  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  NOVEMBER  1897. 
BY  CABLE. 
MILL. 

Stamps  running    ...       ...  75 

Ore  crushed   

Gold  retorted  ...  ...   


  11,195  tons  of  2000  lbs 

  2935  ozs. 

TAILINGS— Cyanide  Process. 

    6750  tons  of  2000  lbs. 

 ,      ...       ...  1020  ozs. 

CONCENTRATES— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated      224  tons  of  2000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered          ...       ...        ...       ...       ...       ...  400  ozs. 

Total  Gold  recovered     4355  ozs. 


Tons  treated  .. 
Gold  recovered 


HE  NORTH  RANDFONTEIN  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  NOVEMBER  1897. 


Stamps  running 
Ore  crushed  ... 
Gold  retorted  ... 

Tons  treated  ... 
Gold  recovered 


BY  CABLE. 
MILL. 


TAILINGS— Cyanide  Process. 


6014  tons  of  2000  lbs. 
1894  OOi. 

3840  tons  of  2000  lbs. 
680  ozs. 


CONCENTRATES— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated   tons  of  2000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered    ozs. 

Total  Gold  recovered   *574  ozs. 


The  List  of  Applications  for  Shares  will  be  closed  at  or  before  4  p.m. 
on  Monday,  20  December,  for  Town  and  Country. 

The  Directors  and  their  friends  have  subscribed  for  15,000  Shares  of  the 
undermentioned  issue,  and  such  Shares  will  be  allotted  to  them  in  full. 

The  Vendors  have  stipulated  for  the  Allotment  to  them  of  40,000  Shares 
in  part  payment  of  the  Purchase  Consideration.  The  remaining  65,000 
Shares  will  be  allotted  pro  rata  to  Subscribers. 


THIS 


COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

(Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1893.) 
CAPITAL   -    -  £120,000. 

Divided  into  120,000  Shares  of  £1  each. 
ISSUE  OF  120,000  SHARES  OF  £1  EACH    -    -  £120,000, 
payable,  y.  on  Application ;  5.5.  on  Allotment ;  the  balance  if  and  when 
required  in  Calls  not  exceeding  51.  per  Share,  at  14  days'  notice  any  time 
after  1  March,  1898. 

Interest  at  3J  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  allowed  on  Calls  paid  in 
advance. 

Share  Warrants  to  Bearer  in  respect  of  fully  paid  Shares  will  be  issued, 
if  required,  on  payment  of  Government  Duty  by  the  Applicants. 


DIRECTORS. 

Sir  Alexander  Wilson  (Chairman,  Mercantile  Bank  of  India,  Limited),  40  Thread- 
needle  Street,  E.C. 

Admiral  Sir  Walter  Hunt-Grubbe,  K.C.B.,  Sandlands,  Sea  View,  Isle  of  Wight. 
The  Honble.  Debonnaire  John  Monson,  Mulgrave  House,  Fulham. 

G.  Carr  Glynn,  Esq.,  27  Grosvenor  Place,  S.W. 

E.  Delmar  Morgan,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  15  Roland  Gardens,  S.W. 

H.  C.  Fox,  Esq.,  1  Foster  Place,  Dublin. 

BANKERS. 

Lloyds'  Bank,  Limited,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C,  and  Branches. 
The  Royal  Bank  of  Ireland,  Limited,  Dublin,  and  Branches. 

SOLICITORS. 

Templer  Down  and  Miller,  3  Pope's  Head  Alley,  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 
CONSULTING  ENGINEER. 

R.  A.  Townsend,  M.E. 

STOCKBROKERS. 

London  :  Godefroi  Brothers,  11  Copthall  Court,  E.C,  and  Stock  Exchange. 

,,       Buckler,  Norman  &  Gower,  n  Angel  Court,  E.C,  and  Stock  Exchange. 
Dublin  :  Thomas  J.  Carolin,  5  Foster  Place. 

AUDITORS. 

Monkhouse,  Stoneham  &  Co.,  28  &  29  St.  Swithin's  Lane,  E.C 
SECRETARY. 
G.  Stanley  Howell. 
OFFICES  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

34  Great  St.  Helen's,  E.C. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  to  purchase  and  develop 
the  Petroleum  Mining  rights  on  Three  Properties  covering  an  area  of  about 
2248  desssitines  (6100  English  acres),  in  the  Kaitogo-Tabassoransk  District  of 
Dagestan,  between  the  Ports  of  Petrovsk  and  Baku  on  the  Western  Coast  of  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

The  Company  acquires  the  right  to  mine  for  petroleum  on  these  properties  for  a 
period  of  thirty  years  from  the  31  March,  1896  (with  power  to  renew  for  a  further 
term  of  thirty  years),  on  payment  of  a  royalty  of  ii  Kopecks  per  pood,  equal  to  about 
is.  8d.  per  ton  of  Petroleum  extracted.  This  very  low  royalty  is  one  of  the  valuable 
features  of  the  concession.  The  royalties  paid  in  the  Baku  and  Grosni  Districts  vary 
between  2  and  5  Kopecks  per  pood,  equal  to  from  2s.  8d.  to  6s.  8d.  per  ton. 

The  Railway  from  the  Seaport  Petrovsk  to  Baku,  the  first  part  of  which  is  now 
being  constructed,  will  pass  through,  and  has  already  reached,  the  Company's 
property. 

These  properties  have  beer,  thcioughly  inspected  and  investigated  by  experts  of  the 
highest  standing  in  their  profession,  namely,  Mr.  R.  A.  Townsend,  M.E.,  London, 
and  Professor  Konshin,  M.E.,  ot  Vladikavkas. 

Mr.  Townsend  states :  "  I  hold  very  strongly  the  opinion  that  trial  borings  wir 
prove  the  property  a  rich  yielder  of  Petroleum,  second  to  none  in  Russia." 

Mr.  Townsend  has  been  informed  by  Mr.  E.  Stahl,  M.E.,  of  St.  Petersburg,  who 
assisted  him  in  his  investigation,  that  two  wells  have  been  opened  by  hand-drill  borings, 
one  a  few  miles  from  the  northern  boundary,  and  the  other  similarly  situated  to  the 
south  of  this  property,  which  are  now  yielding  2000  and  5000  gallons  of  oil  per  day 
respectively. 

Professor  Konshin,  M.E.,  in  his  Geological  Report  to  the  Government  on  the 
Dagestan  Petroleum  Fields,  bears  witness  to  the  favourable  geological  conditions,  the 
similarity  between  the  Naphtha  Sand  found  there,  and  that  of  Baku,  and  the  good 
quality  of  the  Naphtha. 

The  following  figures,  obtained  from  the  Russian  Government  returns,  demonstrate 
conclusively  the  position  which  "  Astatki  "  (fuel  oil)  has  gained  in  the  Russian  Fuel 
Industry  : — ■ 

Export  via  Caspian  Sea. 

1889    1,350,000  tons.  1895    2,820,000  tons. 

1892    1,150,000  tons.  1896    2,920,000  tons. 

The  Directors  believe  that  the  opportunity  now  offered  for  the  purchase  of  the 
interests  (to  which  the  foregoing  statements  relate)  is  such  as  occurs  but  rarely,  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  Mr.  R.  A.  Townsend,  to  proceed  at  once  to  Russia, 
and  assume  the  management  and  development  of  the  Company's  properties. 

Applications  for  shares  must  be  made  on  the  form  accompanying  the  complete 
Prospectus,  and  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Bankers  of  the  Company,  accompanied 
by  a  remittance  for  the  amount  of  the  deposit.  In  any  case  where  no  allotment  is 
made  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full,  and,  where  the  number  of  Shares  allotted  is 
less  than  the  number  applied  for,  the  surplus  will  be  credited  in  reduction  of  the 
further  amount  payable  on  allotment. 

Copies  of  the  full  Prospectus  and  Forms  of  Application  for  Shares  may  be  ha 
from  the  Bankers,  Brokers,  and  Solicitors,  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 


London,  15  December,  1897. 
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The  Subscription  List  will  open  on  Monday,  the  20th  day  of  December,  1897  a^L 
close  on  or  before  Tuesday,  the  21st  day  of  December,  1897,  for  London-  and 
on  Wednesday,  the  22nd,  at  noon,  for  the  Country. 

Youde's  Billposting,  Ltd. 


{Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1893.) 

SHARE  CAPITAL 

DIVIDED  INTO 
1,000,000  Six  per  cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each 
1,230,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each  entitling  Holders  to  a  maximum  cumu- 
lative dividend  of  Ten  per  cent  

20,000  Deferred  Shares  of  £1  each  (taken  by  the  Vendor) 


£2,250,000 


£1,000,000 

1,230,000 
20,000 
£2^250^000 


>  - 

The  above-mentioned  Preference  and  Ordinary  Shares  are  offered  for  subscription  at  Pary 

payable  as  under  : 

On  Application        ...  r8;  aa 

~      . —  •••  •  •  •••  2    6  per  share. 

On  Allotment  ...  ...  7  6 

On  the  20th  January,  1898  ...  10    n     "  " 

Preference  will  be  given  on  allotment  to  applicants  for  both  classes  of  Shares. 


DIRECTORS. 
James  T.  Currie  (Bovril,  Limited). 
Ernest  C.  Bliss  (Director  of  MeUin's  Food,  Limited) 

Henry  rT.  Burton  (Proprietor  of  Partington's  Advertising  Co.). 

Contract™  ^  Mather  &  Cr°Wther'  Limited'  Advertising 

Charles  D.  Allen,  Merchant,  Southport. 
Robert  Clayton,  Manufacturer,  Rishton,  Blackburn. 
Gborge  Smalley,  Merchant,  Blackburn. 

*  Will  join  the  Board  after  Allotment. 

MANAGING  DIRECTOR. -Robert  Youde. 
BANKERS. 

L0NB?aNnctsMlDLAND  BANK'  LlMITED'  Cornhi11'  London.  E. C,  and 
The  Northern  Banking  Company,  Limited,  Belfast,  and  Branches. 


BROKERS. 

London  :-Messrs.  P.  Buchan  &  Co.,  Throgmorton  House,  E  C 

SRtf°et.L:_MeSSrS'  H°0K  &  BRADSHAW-  4  York  Buildings,  Sweeting 
Dublin  :-Messrs.  George  Drury,  5  Church  Lane,  College  Green 
Belfast  :-Messrs.  Wm.  F.  Coates  &  Co.,  3  Lombard  Street. 

SOLICITORS  TO  THE  COMPANY. 
Messrs^NiCHOLSON,  Graham  &  Graham,  24  Coleman  Street,  London, 
SOLICITOR  TO  THE  VENDOR. 
Liverpool.  C°RNISH'  Sc°"ish  Ecluitable  Chambers,  19  Castle  Street, 
AUDITORS. 

MeSLondonKE  C  P'XLEY'  Browning.  h"sey  &  Co.,  58  Coleman  Street, 
Messrs.  Lees  &  Graham,  77  King  Street,  Manchester. 

SECRETARY  (pro  tern.)  and  REGISTERED  OFFICE. 
.  Mr.  J.  Bennell,  67  Cornhill  (4  Sun  Court),  London,  E.C. 


'T'HE  Company  has  been  formed  to  take  over  as  going 

.  COnf  ™S;  and  work  and  develop  the  businesses  referred  to  in  the  accom- 
any.ng  schedule,  comprising  valuable  bill-posting  businesses;  and  the  Company 
also  take  over  the  old-established  business  of  pictorial  placard  and  general  printers 
and  '"bographers  earned  on  at  Belfast,  London,  Manchester,  and  Harrow  by 
Messrs.  David  Allen  &  Sons,  Limited.  Contracts  conferring  the  right  to  acquire  the 
businesses  have  been  obtamed  by  the  vendor  to  the  Company,  and  it  is  intended  to 
transfer  to  the  Company  the  benefit  of  such  contracts.  The  businesses  comprise 
most  of  the  largest  and  prosperous  of  their  kind  in  London  and  the  Provinces,  and  in 
Scotland  Ireland  and  Wales,  so  that  the  Company  should  have  the  predominant 
control  of  bill-posting  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 

The  business  of  Messrs  David  Allen  &  Sons,  Limited,  was  founded  by  Mr.  David 
Allen  m  the  year  1857,  and  has  since  been  continuously  under  his  management  and 
that  of  his  sons.  It  is  at  the  present  time  believed  to  be  the  largest  pictorial  placard 
business  ,n  the  United  Kingdom,  and  will  form  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  bill- 
posting  businesses,  giving  to  the  whole  undertaking  a  completeness  seldom  met  with 
in  industrial  combinations.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  inclusion  of  the 
business  of  Messrs.  David  Allen  &  Sons,  Limited,  in  the  scheme,  are  obvious  and 
need  no  elaborate  the  ability  of  the  Company  to  quote  and  contract  an  inclusive 
rate  for  printing  and  bill-posting  being  in  itself  of  immense  value 

The  advantage  of  making  a  sound  combination  of  industrial  concerns  that  can 
practically  control  a  trade  ,s  perfectly  obvious,  as  illustrated  by  Messrs.  Coats 
Limited,  the  well-known  threadmakers,  whose  Ten  Pound  Ordinary  Shares  are  quoted 

uJvTTl  P0U",  '  ,Td  ShareS  °f  the  EnS,ish  Sewing  Cotton  Company^ 
Limited,  which  are  already  quoted  at  nearly  zoo  per  cent,  premium.  7 

JZ^^t^  h        ^        ^  -  Passive, 

"  To  the  Directors  of  Youde's  Bill-posting,  Limited. 
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one  hundred  and  one  (101)  of  such  businesses  for  three  years  ;  as  to  thirteen  for 
SSST"  '  vd  'I"  rCSt  f°r  !uch,other  Pe»°d*  »  have  been  practicable  and  we  find 
HnnH  Tm^5- d  aVer?,ge  *Tn£  profits  amount  10  the  st™  of  Ninety  Thousand  Fom 
Hundred  and  Sixteen  Pounds,  Ten  Shillings,  and  Eleven  Pence  (90,4,6/  loT,,™) 
Taking  the  profits  on  the  basis  of  the  last  year's  working,  they  would  amount  to  One 
pZit°°  t7Tsd'J)*  HUDdred  Thirt6en  P°U°ds'  S'X  ShillingsTand  Fo" 
"These  results  are  arrived  at  after  providing  for  all  expenses  ofimnawmmi 
(other  than  partners'  salaries),  and  what  in  our  opinion  is  a  sum" lent 'urn  fofS 
ciation.  (Signed)  "  LEES  &  GRAHAM,  Chartered  Accountant,  MancheS? 
«w  i,  j-   ''Q"een's  Buildings,  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast,  24th  May  1807. 

We  have  audited  the  accounts  of  Messrs.  David  Allen  &  Sons  for  the  period 
covered  by  this  certificate,  and  we  certify  that  the  profits  of  their  pr  nting  business 
proposed  to  be  sold  to  David  Allen  &  Sons,  Limited,  for  the  seven  veLs  endine 
3tst  December,  1896,  were  as  follows  :— 


For  year  ending  31st  December,  iE 

3"t         „  j£ 


31st 
31st 
31st 
3, st 
31st 


  -68,111    1  8 

J?01   9.351    3  11 

1892  ...       ...       ...     11,833  16  4 

*£°3   13,727    4  5 

ib94   16,052    5  6 

1895   16,542    5  9 

1896   20,221  ,6  7 

„r  .  ln  ca,cu'at>ng  'he  profits  we  have  not  allowed  for  interest  on  loans  or  on  capital 
norhavewe  made  any  allowance  for  salaries  to  the  partners;  but  we  have^n  our 
opinion,  made  ample  allowance  for  depreciation  upon  buildings,  plant,  and  machinery 
and  reserve  for  doubtful  debts.  "  JOHN  McCULLOUGH  &  CO 

_  The  certificate  of  Messrs.  McCulIough  &  Co.  was  given  by  them  at  the  time  of  an 
issue  of  ,685,000  4J  per  cent.  Debentures,  and  did  not  include  any  profit  made  at  the 
Harrow  works,  which  were  not  completed  and  in  working  order  until  June,  but  large 
addition  to  the  profit  to  be  made  by  this  Company  may  confidently  be  anticipated 
therefrom. 

It  having  been  decided  to  bring  out  the  Company  during  the  present  year  and 
owing  to  the  very  recent  dates  on  which  a  number  of  the  businesses  have  been 
acquired,  Messrs.  Lees  &  Graham  have  only  been  able  to  certify  the  accounts  of  ,57 
out  of  the  195  proposed  to  be  purchased.    The  remaining  businesses  (in  which  are- 
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ncludedsuch  large  businesses  as  Sheffield's,  Limited,  of  Birmingham,  The  Bill-posting 
['Company,  Limited,  of  Derby,  and  similar  large  concerns)  are  estimated  to  yield 
'  £14,400  per  annum. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  amalgamation  of  so  many  businesses  should  effect  a  large 
saving  in  genera!  expenses  and  management  ;  £10,000  a  year  is  considered  a  moderate 
imount  under  this  head,  as  it  is  proposed  to  group  the  businesses  in  sections  through- 
out the  country,  with  one  manager  over  each  district,  instead  of  one  to  each  business 
as  hitherto. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  bill-posters,  owing  to  the  existing  keen  competition  for 
business,  have  been  willing  to  take  large  contracts  for  posting  (especially  in  the 
^Provinces)  at  rates  which  have  been  barely  remunerative.    It  is  proposed  by  the 
Company  to  charge  a  fair  and  uniform  price. 

The  businesses  comprised  in  the  contracts  above  referred  to  control  advertising 
Mstations,  representing,  according  to  statements  supplied  by  the  several  owners  of  the 
I  businesses  proposed  to  be  acquired,  space  sufficient  for  the  simultaneous  display 
tf  at  least  three  million  double  crown  sheets  (a  double  crown  sheet  being  equal  to 
5oo  in.,  or  2  ft.  6  in.  by  1  ft.  8  in.). 

An  advance  of  one  farthing  per  double  crown  sheet  per  week  on  the  hitherto  low 
"prices  that  have  prevailed  would  equal  no  less  a  sum  than  £162,500  per  annum 
increase  of  profit,  deducting  one-third  from  the  above  figures  to  cover  casual  vacancies 
of  space  during  the  year,  the  sum  of  .£108,334  per  annum  would  be  obtained  as 
increased  profit  by  the  Company.  The  Company,  with  control  of  a  large  number  of 
businesses  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  without  in  any  way  injuring  the  adver- 
tisers' interests,  should  achieve  the  above  results  at  least. 

The  Company  will  offer  the  following  advantages  to  advertisers  : 

1.  Increased  facility  in  the  execution  of  orders,  and  the  saving  of  time  attendant 
thereon. 

2.  The  saving  in  multiplicity  of  advertising  accounts. 

3.  By  the  contemplated  improvement  of  hoardings,  the  securing  of  a  more  per- 
.  nanent  and  effective  display. 

f     4.  The  abandonment  of  worthless  posting  stations. 

These  advantages  will  more  than  compensate  the  advertisers  for  any  small  increase 
jin  the  charges  of  bill-posting  which  the  Company  may  make,  and  that  this  must  be 
appreciated  by  large  advertisers  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  vendor  has  already 
secured  contracts  for  a  period  of  years,  for  the  exclusive  posting  of  the  bills  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  advertising  such  articles  as 

PEARS'  SOAP,  BOVRIL,  MELON'S  FOOD,  PLAYER'S 

TOBACCOS,  NOBLE'S  COSTUMES,  ALLEN  FOSTER  &  CO., 

AND  NUMEROUS  OTHERS. 

Ml  at  rates  considerably  higher  than  those  at  present  being  paid  by  them  for 
similar  work. 

The  Directors  believe  that  the  businesses  proposed  to  be  acquired  by  the  Company 
control  90  per  cent,  of  the  theatrical  bill-posting  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
:he  posting  for  Messrs.  Barnum  &  Bailey's  Greatest  Show  on  Earth  throughout  the 
Provinces  has  also  been  obtained  by  the  Vendor,  and  a  large  proportion  for  London 
has  also  been  secured. 

Agreements  and  Contracts  have  also  been  arranged  with  Messrs.  Mather  & 
Crowther,  of  London,  and  Messrs.  Emmison  Bros.,  of  Manchester  and  London,  the 
well-known  Advertising  Contractors,  for  the  exclusive  posting  of  both  firms'  numerous 
clients'  bills  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

Actual  profits  on  157  Bill-posting  Businesses,  as  per       £      s.  d. 

'    Messrs.  Lees  k  Graham's  certificate   100,613   6  4 

Estimated  profits  on  Bill-posting  Businesses  not  included 

in  the  above  certificate  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...      14,400    o  o 

Actual  profits  on  the  business  of  Messrs.  David  Allen  & 

Sons,  as  per  certificate  by  Messrs.  J.  McCullough&Co.     20,221  16  7 
Saving  in  general  and  Management  expenses,  consequent 

on  amalgamation,  estimated  at    10,000   o  o 

Estimated  additional  revenue,  consequent  upon  an  in- 
creased charge  of  one  farthing  per  double  crown  sheet 
per  week,  allowing  33^  per  cent,  for  casual  vacancies    108,334   o  o 

;£253,5°9   2  11 

Requiring  to  pay  6  per  cent,  on  1,000,000         £     s.  d. 

Preference  Shares    60,000   o  o 

Topay  lopercent.  on  1,230,000  Ordinary 

Shares  123,000   o   o    183,000   o  o 

Leaving  the  sum  of   70,569  211 

for  Directors'  Fees,  Reserve,  and  Dividend  on  Deferred  Shares. 
It  is  provided  by  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  that,  before  the 
Deferred  Shares  shall  be  entitled  to  participation  in  the  profits,  there  shall  be  set 
aside  in  each  year  out  of  the  profits  remaining  (after  providing  6  per  cent  on  the 
Preference  Shares  and  10  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary  Shares),  sums  up  to  £50,000  until 
there  shall  have  been  thus  credited  to  the  Reserve  Fund  the  sum  of  250,000. 

Mr.  Youde  has  agreed  with  the  Company  to  act  as  Managing  Director  for  a 
period  of  five  years  without  salary,  and  thereafter  upon  the  terms  of  the  Agreement 
\b)  referred  to  below.  The  services  of  Messrs,  Robert  Henry  Allen,  William  Edward 
Allen,  and  Samuel  Carson  Allen  are  also  secured  for  a  period  of  five  years  for  the 
aianagement  of  the  Printing  business.  The  services  of  the  principal  Bill-posters 
throughout  the  country  have  been  retained  to  superintend  the  management  of  their 
respective  businesses  and  districts,  so  that  no  interruption  will  take  place  in  the 
Tarrying  on  of  the  numerous  businesses  proposed  to  be  purchased  by  the  Company. 

The  Purchase  price  for  the  whole  of  the  businesses,  and  of  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
tracts for  advertising  above  referred  to,  has  been  fixed  by  the  Vendor  at  £2,100,000, 
'  :he  Company  taking  over  the  benefit  and  discharging  all  obligations  under  the  Con- 
tracts entered  into  for  the  acquisition  of  the  several  businesses.  Out  of  this  sum  the 
Purchase  money  payable  for  the  several  businesses  to  be  taken  over  is  to  be  paid, 
and  the  amount  also  covers  all  the  expenses  of  forming  and  floating  the  Company, 
md  pertaining  thereto  up  to  allotment,  and  also  the  Vendor's  profit  on  the  re-sales, 
the  Vendor  also  guaranteeing,  if  the  debts  taken  over  exceed  the  book  debts  comprised 
in  the  sales,  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  The  Directors  reserve  power  to  abstain 
from  exercising  the  right  to  purchase,  as  regards  any  of  the  businesses  proposed  to  be 
taken  over,  within  the  time  limited  for  the  exercise  of  the  right,  if  they  think  it 
inexpedient  to  acquire  the  same,  but  in  any  such  case  the  purchase  price  payable  to 
:he  Vendor  will  be  proportionately  reduced.  Of  this  sum  the  Vendor  will  receive  in 
part  payment  20,000  fully  paid  Deferred  Shares  of  £1  each,  the  present  issue  there- 
|  fore  allows  for  a  working  capital  of  £150,000. 

The  following  Contracts  have  been  entered  into  : — 

(a)  An  Agreement  dated  the  16th  day  of  December,  1897,  between  Sarah 
Hannah  Youde  (the  Vendor),  of  the  first  part ;  Robert  Youde's  Bill- 
posting  Syndicate,  Limited,  of  the  second  part ;  and  the  Company  of  th  e 
third  part. 

<(£)  An  Agreement  dated  the  16th  Day  of  December,  1S97,  between  Robert 
Youde  of  the  first  part ;  and  the  Company  of  the  second  part. 

1 


There  are  numerous  Trade  and  other  Contracts,  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the 
businesses  proposed  to  be  acquired,  which  cannot  conveniently  be  specified  here,  and 
there  are  Contracts  to  which  the  Company  is  not  a  party  having  reference  to  the  pro- 
motion and  formation  of  the  Company.  There  are  also  the  Contracts  under  which 
the  Vendor  has  acquired  the  several  businesses  included  in  the  sale  to  the  Company 
which  are  too  numerous  to  specify,  the  dates  and  parties  to  which  are  set  out  in  the 
Schedule  to  the  Articles  of  Association.  Applicants  are  to  be  considered  to  have 
notice  of  such  contracts,  and  to  waive  any  further  compliance  with  Section  38  of  the 
Companies  Act,  1867,  and  applications  for  shares  will  only  be  accepted  on  that 
footing. 

The  following  Directors  of  the  Company,  viz.  : — Messrs.  Robert  H.  Allen  and 
William  E.  Allen,  as  Directors  of  David  Allen  &  Sons,  Limited  :  Mr.  Henry  T. 
Burton,  as  Proprietor  of  Partington's  Advertising  Company  ;  Mr.  Robert  Clayton, 
as  a  Shareholder  in  Robert  Youde's  Bill-posting  Syndicate,  Limited  ;  Messrs.  Charles 
D.  Allen  and  George  Smalley,  as  Shareholders  in  certain  of  the  businesses  proposed 
to  be  acquired;  and  Robert  Youde,  as  the  Vendor's  nominee,  and  otherwise,  are 
directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  contract  of  sale  to  the  Company. 

Where  no  allotment  is  made,  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full.  If  the  amount 
allotted  is  less  than  that  applied  for,  the  balance  of  the  deposit  will  be  applied 
towards  payment  of  the  amount  due  on  allotment.  Failure  to  pay  an  instalment  will 
render  the  previous  payments  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Applications  will  be  made  to  the  Committees  of  the  London  and  other  principal 
Stock  Exchanges  for  a  settlement  and  quotations  in  due  course. 

The  Certificates  of  Messrs.  Lees  &  Graham,  and  Messrs.  John  McCulIoughSt  Co., 
a  print  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association,  and  copies  ot  the  Contracts 
above  specified,  can  be  seen  by  applicants  for  shares  at  the  Office  of  the  Solicitors  to 
the  Company. 

Application  should  be  made  on  the  enclosed  form,  and  sent  with  the  Deposit  to 
the  Bankers. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Bankers,  Auditors,  and  Solicitors. 
London,  16th  December,  1897. 


These  Forms  may  be  sent  with  remittance  to  07ie  of  the  Bankers 
named  in  the  Prospectus  of  the  Company. 

No  

YOUDE'S  BILLPOSTING  LIMITED. 
Issue  of  1,000,000  Six  per  cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each. 

Form  of  Application  for  6  per  cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares. 
To  the  Directors  of  Youde's  Bill-posting,  Limited. 

Gentlemen, — Having  paid  your  Bankers  the  sum  of  £   as  a 

deposit  of  2j.  6d.  per  Share  on  an  application  for  Six  per  cent. 

Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each  of  the  above-named  Company  ^  request 

you  to  allot  to  m^  that  number  of  Shares,  and  agree  to  accept  the  same  or  any 
smaller  number  that  may  be  allotted  to  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  contained 
'n  the  Company's  Prospectus,  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Memorandum  and 
Articles  of  Association,  and  ^e  undertake  topay  the  further  instalments  as  provided 

by  the  said  Prospectus,  and  authorise  you  to  register  m^  as  the  ^i^"s  of  the 

Shares,  and  ^  hereby  agree  with  the  Company  as  Trustee  for  the  Directors  and 

other  persons  liable  to  waive  any  further  compliance  with  the  38th  Section  of  the 

Companies  Act,  1867,  than  is  contained  in  the  said  Prospectus. 

Name  in  full   ,  

.  Adddress  

Please  write  very 

distinctly,  and   —  -  

state  if  Rev.,  Mr.,  Description  

Mrs.,  or  Miss. 

Date   1897. 

Usual  Signature  


No  

YOUDE'S  BILLPOSTING,  LIMITED. 
Issue  of  1,230,000  Ten  per  cent.  Cumulative  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each. 

Form  of  Application  for  Ordinary  Shares. 

To  the  Directors  of  Youde's  Bill-posting,  Limited. 

Gentlemen, — Having  paid  your  Bankers  the  sum  of  £  as  a 

deposit  of  2J.  6d.  per  Share  on  an  application  for  Ten  per  Cent.  Cumula- 
tive Ordinary  Shares  of  £x  each  of  the  above-named  Company,  ^  request  you  to 

allot  to  m^  that  number  of  Shares,  and  agree  to  accept  the  same  or  any  smaller  num- 
ber that  may  be  alloted  to  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  contained  in  the 
Company's  Prospectus,  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles 
of  Association,  and  ^  undertake  to  pay  the  further  instalments  as  provided  by  the 

said  Prospectus,  and  authorise  you  to  register  ™e  as  the  ^q^^s  of  the  shares,  and 

^e  hereby  agree  with  the  Company  as  Trustee  for  the  Directors  and  other  persons 
liable  to  waive  any  further  compliance  with  the  38th  Section  of  the  Companies  Act, 
1867,  than  is  contained  in  the  said  Prospectus. 

Name  in  full  _  

Please  write  very  Address...-  

distinctly,  and   

state  if  Rev.,  Mr.,  .  .. 

Mrs.,  or  Miss.         Description   -  

Date  1897. 

Usual  Signature  „  


Copy  of  a  letter  received  from  T.  f.  Barratt,  Esq.  (Chairman  of 
A.  &  F.  Fears,  Ltd.). 

London,  IV.C,  December  15,  1897. 
Dear  Sir, — I  regret  my  inability  to  accept  your  offer  of  the  Chairmanship  of  your 
Company,  which  is  consequent  on  my  numerous  engagements  leaving  me  insufficient 
time  to  devote  to  so  important  an  undertaking.  I  may  say,  however,  that  I  regard 
the  business  as  one  which  offers  to  the  Investor  an  excellent  opportunity  of  obtaining 
a  good  dividend,  provided  it  is  carried  on  in  a  manner  which  you  with  your  practical 
Board  are  perfectly  competent  for. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)   THOMAS  J.  BARRATT. 
To  Mr.  R.  Youde.  (Chairman  A.  &  F.  Pears,  Ltd.) 
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The  Saturday  Review. 
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MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN'S  SELECTED  LIST  OF 
SUITABLE  FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  AND  NEW  YEAR  GIFT! 


THE  FINE  ART  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON. 

THE  WORK  of  CHARLES  KEENE. 

With  Introduction  and  Comments  by  Joseph 
Pennbli.,  and  a  Biography  of  Selected  Works  by 
W.  H.  Chesson.  Contains  over  130  Illustrations, 
many  of  which  have  never  before  been  printed. 
In  Imp.  4to.  buckram  binding,  £3  13s.  6<r\  net. 
Also  a  Fine  Edition,  limited  to  15  copies,  in  superior 
binding,  containing  an  Original  Drawing  by  Charles 
Keeoe,  and  a  duplicate  set  of  the  Pictures  on  India 
Paper,  in  a  portfolio,  ^15  155.  net. 

Edited  by  George  Birkbbck  Hill,  D.C.L. 

LETTERS   OF  DANTE  GABRIEL 

ROSSETTI  TO  WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM, 
1854-1870.  Illustrated  with  Photogravures  and  other 
Pictures.    Cloth,  12J. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Life  in  the  Tuilleries." 

THE  STORY  OF  MARIE  ANTOI- 


NETTE. 

cloth,  I2f. 


By  Anna  L.  Bickneu..  Illustrated, 


MASTERS  OF  MEDICINE. 

A  Series  of  Popular  Studies  of  the  Lives  of  Eminent 
Medical  Men  for  professional  and  general  readers. 
Edited  by  Ernest  Hart,  D.C.L. 
Each  with  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  cloth,  31.  6d. 
Vol.  1.  JOHN  HUNTER,  Surgeon. 
Vol.  2.  WILLIAM  HARVEY  AND  THE  CIRCU- 
LATION OF  THE  BLOOD. 
VcH.  3.   SIR    JAMES    Y.    SIMPSON  AND 
CHLOROFORM. 
Other  volumes  in  preparation.    Prospectus  of  this 
series  post  free. 

BUILDERS  OF  GREA  TER  BRITAIN. 

Edited  by  H.  F.  Wilson. 
A  Set  of  Ten  Volumes,  each  with  Photogravure 
Frontispiece  and  Maps,  cloth,  5$.  each. 
Now  Ready. 

1.  SIR  WALTER  RALEGH.     By  Martin  A.  S. 

Hume. 

2.  SIR  THOMAS  MAITLAND.    By  Walter 

Frkwen  Lord. 
In  Preparation.—  John  Cabot  and  His  Sons,  Lord 
Clive,    Edward    Gibbon   Wakefield,    Rajah  Brooke, 
Admiral  Philip,  Sir  Stamford  Raffles. 

Prospectus  post  free  to  any  address  on  aplication. 


MRS.  BRIG H T  WEN'S  BOOKS. 

WILD  NATURE  WON  BY  KINDNESS.  Fifth 

Edition,   with    additional    Illustrations,  elegantly 

bound,  in  box,  5*. 
MORE  ABOUT  WILD  NATURE.    With  Portrait 

and  many  Illustrations,  cloth,  in  box,  5$. 
GLIMPSES  INTO  PLANT  LIFE.     With  many 

Illustrations,  cloth,  3J.  6d. 
INMATES  OF  MY    HOUSE  AND  GARDEN. 

32  Illustrations  by  Theo.  Carreras.    Cloth,  35.  td. 

MARK  RUTHERFORD'S  WORKS. 

Uniform  Edition,  cloth,  3*.  6d.  each. 
THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  MARK 
RUTHERFORD;  MARK  RUTHERFORD'S 
DELIVERANCE;  MIRIAM'S  SCHOOLING  ; 
THE  REVOLUTION  IN  TANNER'S  LANE  ; 
CATHERINE  FURZE ; CLARA  HOPGOOD. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  NATIONS. 

A  Series  of  Popular  Histories. 
Each  Volume  is  furnished  with  Maps,  Illustrations,  and 

Index.    Large  crown  8vo. ,  fancy  cloth,  gold  lettered, 

or  Library  Edition,  dark  cloth,  burnished  red  top,  $s. 

each.    Or  may  be  had  in  half  persian,  cloth  sides, 

gilt  tops,  price  on  application. 
X.  Rome — 2.  Jews  —  3.  Germany  —  4.  Carthage — 5. 
Alexander's  Empire  —  6.  Moors  in  Spain  —  7.  Ancient 
Egypt — 8.  Hungary  —  9.  Saracens  —  10.  Ireland  —  ex. 
Chaldea — 12.  Goths — 13.  Assyria  —  14.  Turkey  —  15. 
Holland  —  16.  Mediaeval  France  —  17.  Persia  —  18. 
Phoenicia — 19.  Media — 20,  Hansa  Towns — 21.  Early 
Britain — 22.  Barbary  Corsairs — 23.  Russia — 24.  Jews 
under  the  Roman  Empire — 25.  Scotland — 26.  Switzer- 
land— 27.  Mexico — 28.  Portugal — -29.  The  Normans — 
30.  Byzantine  Empire  —  31.  Sicily  —  32.  Tuscan  Re- 
publics— 33.  Poland — 34.  Parthia — 35.  Australian  Com- 
monwealth— 36.  Spain — 37.  Japan — 38.  South  Africa — 
39.  Venice  —  40.  Crusades — 41.  Vedic  India — 42.  West 
Indies — 43.  Bohemia — 44.  Balkans — 45.  Canada — 46. 
British  India — 47.  Modern  France. 


STORIES  FROM  THE  "  SPECTATOR." 
CAT  AND  BIRD  STORIES.  With  Introduction  by 

J.  St.  Leo  Strachey.    Cloth,  5.?. 
DOG  STORIES.    Introduction  by  J.  St.  Leo. 

Strachey.    Second  Edition,  cloth,  51. 


THE  GREAT  MEN  OF  ITALY. 

LIVES  OF  GREAT  ITALIANS.  By 

Frank  Horkidge.  Eight  Illustrations,  cloth,  ys.  6d. 


T.  FISHER  UNWIN'S  GREEN  CLO 
LIBRARY.— 6s.  each. 

JOHN  OLIVER  HOBBES.  The  School  for  Sa 
LORD  ERNEST  HAMILTON. 

Outlaws  of  the  Marc 

DR.  WEIR  MITCHELL. 
BENJAMIN  SWIFT. 
GEORGE  BARTRAM. 
LOUIS  BECKE. 
AMELIA  E.  BARR. 
S.  R.  CROCKETT. 
ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 
JOSEPH  CONRAD. 
JOSEPH  CONRAD. 

Louis  becke  and  w.  jel  fery. 

A  First  Fleet  Fan 

LOUIS  BECKE. 
JOHN  OLIVER  HOBBES. 
S.  R.  CROCKETT. 
S.  R.  CROCKETT. 
BENJAMIN  SWIFT. 
S.  R.  CROCKETT. 
J.  T.  BEALBY. 
JOHN  OLIVER  HOBBES. 
OLIVE  SCHREINER. 
MRS.  W.  K.  CLIFFORD. 


Hugh  Wy 
The  Tormei 
The  People  of  Clop 
Pacific  T; 
Prisoners  of  Conscie 
The  Grey  i 
Effie  Hethering 
1  Outcast  of  the  Isla 
AJmayer's  F 


The  Ebbing  of  the  1 
Tales  of  J.  O.  Hot 
The  Stickit  Mini 
The  Rail 
Nancy  N< 
The  Lilac  Sunbon 
A  Daughter  of  the  1 
The  Herb  M 
Trooper  Peter  Ha 
Mrs.  Keith's  Cr 


THOSE    DREADFUL  TWIN 

Middy  and  Bosun.  By  Themselves.  Sec 
Edition.    Illustrated,  cloth,  3*.  6d. 


LIZA  OF  LAMBETH:  a  Tale 

London  Slum  Life.  By  W.  Somerset  MAugh 
Second  Edition,  cloth,  3J.  6d. 


WILD  LIFE  IN  SOUTHERN  SEA 

By  Louis  Becke.    Second  Edition,  cloth,  gilt,  5 


THE  LIFE  of  GENERAL  GORDO 

By  Demetrius  C.  Boulger.  Two  Photoeravi 
and  other  Illustrations.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edit 
cloth,  6f. 


THIRD  YEAR  OF  PUBLICATION. 

GOOD   READING:   being  Extrac 

complete  in  themselves,  selected  by  their  Autl 
from  many  works.    This  book  is  embellished  v 
about  40  Portraits  and  Autographs  of  the  Auth 
represented  in  the  Work.    In  long  8vo.,  paper  c 
is.  ;  or  in  cloth,  2s. 


THIRD  YEAR. 


COSMOPOLI 


A  TRI-LINGUAL  AND 

INTERNATIONAL  MONTHLY  REVI1 


Edited  by  F.  ORTMANS.  Price  2s.  6d. 

%*  Contains  upwards  of  300  pages  in  each  part. 


STANDING  FEATURES. 

COSMOPOLIS  is  compos-d  (in  equal  parts)  of  English,  French,  and  German 
text.  No  exception  will  be  made  to  the  rule  by  which  every  article  is  printed  in  the 
language  in  which  it  was  originally  written  ;  no  translations  therefore  will  be 
published. 

In  each  of  the  three  languages,  monthly  chrohiquep  or  summaries,  by  Mr.  Henry 
Norman,  M.  F.  df.  Pressense,  and  ''Ignotus,"  discuss  the  principal  events  of 
current  international  politics. 

Id  trimestrial  articles,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley,  M.  Emile 
Faguet,  M.  Jules  Lemaitre,  and  Herren  Anton  Bettelheim  and  Paul 
Schlenthkk  discuss,  for  the  use  of  foreign  readers,  the  most  important  literary  and 
dramatic  productions  of  their  own  countries. 

COSMOPOLIS,  in  accordance  with  the  persistent  demand  for  good  fiction, 
publishes  every  month  a  short  story  in  each  of  the  three  languages,  obtained  from  the 
pens  of  the  best  writers  of  fiction.  These  stories  not  only  serve  as  recreative  reading, 
but  as  the  best  models  also  for  the  study  of  modern  languages. 

We  have  not  space  to  mention  more  than  a  few  of  the  distinguished  English, 
American,  and  Continental  Novelists  who  have  contributed  to  COS iviOPoLlS  in 
the  course  of  iBofi-o--,  viz.,  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
Mr.  Henry  James,  Maarten-M aartkns,  Mr.  Anthony  Hopf,  "  John  Oliv  er 
Hobbes,"  Mr.  I.  Zangwill,  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Steel,  Mr. 
George  Gissing  ;  MM.  Paul  Adam,  Jean  Aicard,  Paul  Bourget,  Anatolu 
France.  Pierre  Loti,  Edouard  Rod,  J.  H.  Rosny,  Henri  Lavedan,  and 
"Gyp"  ;  He-ren  Fulda,  Paul  Hevse,  Pbter  Roseggkr,  Hermann  Sudek.mann, 
Ferdinand  von  Saar,  Spielhagen,  A.  Schnitzlsr,  E.  Von  Wiloenbruch,  and 
Mme.  Von  Ebner-Eschenbach. 

Passing  to  Memoirs  and  Letters,  we  may  recall  to  mind  the  Letters  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,  of  which  a  second  series  will  shortly  be  published  ;  the  Corre- 
spondence of  Tourgudneff ;  the  Posthumous  Papers  of  P.  J.  Proudhon  on  Napoleon 
and  Wellington  ;  the  Letters  of  George  Sand,  of  Richard  Wagner,  of  Lazare 
Carnot,  when  in  exile ;  and,  in  English,  the  widely-appreciated  Recollections  of 
Professor  Max  Muller. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  interest  and  variety  of  the  general  articles  on 
literature,  politics,  art,  science,  and  travel  which  have  oppeared  in  the  first  twenty- 
four  numbers  (containing  altogether  more  than  five  hundred  contributions),  we  regret 
that  we  have  not  space  to  do  more  than  draw  up  the  following  list  of  some  of  their 
authors  : — Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  Professor  Sidney  Colvin,  Mme.  Dakmestetbr 
(Mary  Robinson),  Mr.  Edward  Dicey,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Lady  Dilke, 
Professor  Dowden,  Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Escott,  Mr.  Edmund  Gossh,  Mr.  Frederick: 
Greenwood,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  "Vernon  Lbe,"  Mr.  D.  S.  MacCoi.l, 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  Professor  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Professor  Max  Mullhr,  Mr. 


George  Moore,  Mr.  G.Bernard  Shaw.  Mr.  J.  St.  Loe  Strachi  v,  Mr.  . 
Symons,  Mr.  George  Wyndham  ;  MM.  Georges  Brandes  (who  w 
French),  J.  Chailley-Bert,  Arthur  Chuquet,  J.  J.  Jusseeand,  G 
Larroumet,  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  Stephane  Mallarme,  A.  Mi 
Gabriel  Monod,  Jean  Mokeas,  Count  Leon  Tolstoi,  M.  E.  Melc 
Vogue,  Charles  Yriarte,  Mines.  Arvede  Barine  and  Judith  Gau  riEF 
Blennerhassett  ;  Herren  Theodor  Barth,  Ludwig  Brentano,  T 
Fontane,  Herman  Grimm,  Herman  Helfekich.  Kuno  Fischer,  Ma> 
Maurus  Jokai,  Theodor  Mommsen,  Rudolph  Sohm,  Friedrich  Spiei 
General  I.  yon  Verdy  du  Vernois,  eic. 

ITS  FUTURE. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  detailed  programme  for  the  whole  year,  but  oui 
already  know  that  all  important  events  arising  in  politics,  literature,  art,  or 
will  receive  immediate  attention  in  COSMO POLIia.   No  efforts  will  be  spare* 
cure  interesting  unpublished  papers,  especially  letters.     In  this  respect  we  an-] 
announce  a  second  series  of  Letters  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  some  Notes  1 
Colekidge  on  a  German  History  of  Comic  Literature  ;  in  French,  the  L 
Emile  Ollivier  to  Richard  Wagner,  the  Correspondence  of  Marshal  M&I 
the  Memoires  of  Ingres  ;  in  German,  the  Correspondence  of  Tourc.L'ENef  J* 
have  not  forgotten  the  success  obtained  by  the  simultaneous  discussion  .  )< 
sections  of  the  Review  of  one  question.  e 
As  it  is  our  intention  to  continue  these  discussions,  we  have  much  pleV 
announcing  for    lanuary,   1898,  a  symposium  on  "Society  of  the  ['uture 
English  article  will  be  by  Mr.  Hyndman,  the  French  by  M.  Jaures,  the  Gei^t 
M.  Liehknecht.    The  February  number  will  contain  answers  by  the  most 
authorities  on  the  Conservative  side  ;  while  in  the   March   number  some 
personalities  in  the  three  countries  will  contribute  letters  containing  their  opir 
judgment  of  the  two  social  doctrines  as  exposed  in  these  articles.    IVlan  d 
important  questions  will  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  "  The  Colonial  cxpa 
European  nations,"  the  question  of  "  Women's  Rights,"  &c. 

Lastly,  the  Editor  is  glad  to  inform  the  readers  of  COSMOPOLI; 
considerable  extension  the  Review  will  take  in  1898  by  means  of  supplcmc 
Russian  Supplement  has  already  had  one  year's  existence  ;  it  is  added  (gratu; 
to  the  ordinary  edition  of  COSMOPOLIS  in  Russiaand  may  be  had  siparatt 
other  countries.  This  development  met  with  such  success  that  next  year  will 
establishment  of  Scandinavian,  Dutch,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  even 
Thus,  in  Italy,  for  instance,  OOSMOPO Lili  will  contain,  at 
sections — namely,  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian  ;  out  of 

ly  be  obtained  separately.    In  this  way  C  uSMOfoLIS  will  really  desk 
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NOTES. 

TT  is  impossible  to  deal  with  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  as 
one  would  with  an  ordinary  man.  He  is  not  a  fixed, 
but  an  infinitely  variable  quantity,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  foresee  his  variations.  For  instance,  he 
talked  about  literature  some  months  ago,  and  praised 
Walter  Scott  so  extravagantly  that  even  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  might  have  felt  himself  outdone,  while  judi- 
cious admirers  of  the  ablest  of  living  politicians  could 
only  grieve.  Then  we  said  that  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour 
was  as  unsound  a  critic  of  literature  as  Lord  Rosebery 
was  of  politics,  and  that  he  had  better  confine  his 
activities  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  allow  Lord 
Rosebery  to  amuse  us  with  admirable  literary  essays. 

But  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  spoke  on  literature  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Edinburgh  Sir  Walter  Scott  Club, 
which  took  place  on  Monday  evening  last,  and  spoke 
admirably.  Of  course,  he  began  by  overpraising 
Scott,  but  considering  the  circumstances  we  can 
pardon  him.  Moreover,  he  told  us  something  new 
about  the  modern  novel.  He  hinted  that  hitherto  the 
novel  had  regarded  character  as  a  fixed  quantity,  and 
had  not  depicted  that  "  development  of  character  which 
extends  throughout  the  life  of  the  individual."  The 
"Westminster  Gazette"  has  tried  to  show  that  Barrie 
and  others  have  handled  character  in  its  development, 
but  that  only  shows  the  ignorance  of  the  "  Westminster 
Gazette."  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour's  criticism  is  well 
deserved,  and  shows  that  as  a  student  even  of  litera- 
ture he  is  worth  listening  to. 

The  civil  and  military  authorities  on  the  Indian 
frontier  are  beginning  to  quarrel,  we  hear,  and  so  we 
may  come  at  still  more  of  the  truth  about  this  war, 
The  soldiers  say  that  Sir  Richard  Udney,  the  civil  power 
at  Peshawur,  is  answerable  for  a  great  part  of  the  diffi- 
culty. He,  it  seems,  decided  that  the  forts  in  the  Khyber 
should  not  be  reinforced,  though  fresh  ammunition 
had  recently  been  sent  up  there.  The  consequence  of 
his  action  is  that  our  soldiers  are  now  being  killed  by 
Dumdum  bullets  and  the  best  ammunition  procurable. 
If  the  story  is  not  true,  it  should  be  contradicted.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  admit  that  we  prefer  the  faults 
made  by  our  Civil  Commissioners  in  India  to  those 
made  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  his  epauletted 
following. 

Mr.  W.  Allan,  the  Member  for  Gateshead,  has  at 
last  spoken  out.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Sunderland  Rifle 
Volunteers,  he  said  that  "he  knew  of  no  bureaucracy 
so  absolutely  rotten,  so  absolutely  useless,  so  abso- 
lutely incompetent  as  the  War  Office  of  the  British 
Empire."  "  He  knew  this,"  he  added,  "from  informa- 
tion given  to  him  by  those  in  office."  "The  War 
Office  officers  were  a  set  of  'grannies,'  a  parcel  of  old 


women  drawing  big  pay  and  big  pensions  who  could  n° 
realise  the  requirements  of  modern  times."  This  some_ 
what  contemptuous  description  is  borne  out,  it  seems  to 
us,  by  the  Circular  just  issued  by  the  War  Office.  "  Lord 
Lansdowne  asks  '  that  public  bodies  should  offer  a 
quarter  of  their  "unskilled"  labour  to  reservists.'" 
Such  petitions  are  absurd.  Let  the  Government  insist 
that  half  the  "unskilled"  posts  on  our  railways  be 
given  to  Reserve  men,  as  in  other  countries,  and 
better  still  let  them  realise  that  our  soldiers  are  under- 
paid. Mr.  Allan  is  right  to  remind  us  that  Oliver  Crom- 
well paid  his  soldiers  three  times  as  much  as  we  pay 
Tommy  Atkins  to-day. 

The  first  thing  to  understand  in  regard  to  the  English 
army  is  that  while  the  common  soldier  is  shamefully 
underpaid,  we  have  ten  times  as  many  general  officers 
as  are  needed.  We  remember  a  German  comic  pape 
once  showed  our  weakness  pictorially.  There  was  a 
sketch  of  the  Russian  army — a  multitude  of  privates 
with  here  and  there  a  general  officer  :  a  sketch  of  the 
German  army  with  officers  and  men  fairly  proportioned, 
while  the  English  army  was  represented  by  three  or 
four  field  -  marshals  and  a  dozen  generals  to  half-a- 
dozen  of  the  rank  and  file. 

Lest  any  one  should  think  we  are  insulting  the 
modesty  of  fact  by  ascribing  an  importance  to  this 
caricature  which  it  does  not  deserve,  we  will  give  the 
figures.  Lord  Wolseley  admits  that  we  cannot  put  two 
perfectly  equipped  army  corps  in  the  field,  whilst  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  seems  to  think  that  we  cannot  put  one  in 
the  field.  But  whether  we  can  put  one  or  two,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  on  the  active  list  we  have  seven  Field 
Marshals  and  223  other  general  officers,  and  if  we  take 
the  reserved  and  retired  general  officers  we  have  1529. 
That  is,  if  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  right,  we  could  furnish 
a  general  officer  for  every  twenty  men  we  could  put  in 
the  field.  Thus  the  German  comic  paper  is  justified  by 
facts. 

The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  have  announced 
that  at  the  end  of  December  they  will  discontinue  the 
opening  of  their  galleries  on  week-day  evenings  from 
8  till  10.  The  decision  is  a  step  backwards,  and 
will  be  accepted  by  the  public  with  bitter  disappoint- 
ment and  under  protest.  The  Trustees  give  as  their 
reason  for  the  action  that  the  experiment  of  late  hours, 
started  in  1890,  has  been  "a  failure,"  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  had  "  a  fair  and  patient  trial."  But,  as 
the  "  St.  James's  Gazette"  was  the  first  to  point  out,  the 
experiment  has  not  had  a  fair  trial.  The  experiment 
has  failed  because  the  galleries  were  not  sufficiently 
lighted.  When  people  found  they  could  not  see  the 
"  exhibits,"  they  naturally  stayed  away.  The  Trustees 
themselves  admit  this.  "The  electric  plant,"  they 
say,  "  is  not  powerful  enough  to  light  up  the  whole 
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building."  It  is  a  pity,  as  the  "St.  James's"  says, 
"that  we  cannot  even  get  light  enough  to  display  one 
of  the  finest  collections  in  the  world."  The  light  will 
have  to  be  found,  but  perhaps  we  shall  have  to  get 
enlightened  Trustees  first. 

Of  the  four  Powers  which  maintain  strong  squad- 
rons in  Chinese  waters  England  is  indisputably  first, 
and  even  when  the  magnificent  "  Deutschland " — a 
battleship  only  twenty-three  years  old  —  and  the 
"  Gefion "  have  reached  their  destination  we  need 
have  no  fear  of  Germany.  Either  on  the  station,  or 
on  the  way  out  and  rapidly  approaching  it,  we  have 
an  excellent  battleship  of  modern  construction,  the 
"Centurion,"  the  splendid  "Powerful,"  and  seven 
other  good  cruisers.  Yet  another  cruiser  of  large 
size  is  carrying  out  relief  crews,  and  is  at  any  moment 
available.  We  have  four  destroyers  and  any  quantity 
of  what  the  French  call  "  poussiere  navale "  in  the 
shape  of  slow  sloops  and  gunboats.  Moreover,  we 
can  move  up  reinforcements  from  Australia  or  from 
the  Pacific  coast  of  America.  But  the  history  of  our 
recent  diplomacy  shows  that  it  is  not  the  slightest 
good  for  us  to  have  a  great  naval  superiority  at  the 
critical  point  when  British  ministers  do  not  know  how 
to  use  it.  The  Russians  have  in  the  East  the  "  Rurik," 
three  respectable  armoured  cruisers,  several  old  and 
very  inferior  cruisers,  two  armoured  gunboats,  and  six 
torpedo-boats.  That  they  expect  no  trouble  is  evident, 
or  else  they  would  have  taken  care  to  have  a  battleship 
on  the  station. 

At  the  end  of  last  year  for  some  inscrutable  reason 
two  Russian  battleships  were  moved  from  the  East  to 
the  Mediterranean,  and  have  not  since  been  sent  back. 
The  Germans  have  an  old  ironclad,  sister-ship  of  the 
"Deutschland,"  and  three  respectable  cruisers.  The 
French  have  likewise  an  old  ironclad  and  one  good 
cruiser,  and  reinforcements  are  at  once  to  proceed  to 
their  squadron  in  the  East,  the  "Jean  Bart"  and  the 
"  C6cile  "  being  under  orders  to  leave.  When  they  go, 
we  also  ought  to  reinforce  our  squadron.  One  feels 
more  and  more  inclined  to  ask  why — except  for  the 
comfort  and  satisfaction  of  Sir  J.  Fisher — the  Admiralty 
sent  the  "  Renown  "  off  to  the  West  Indies,  where  she 
is  not  in  the  least  wanted,  instead  of  to  China.  The 
time  has  come  for  us  to  lay  our  hands  upon  some 
coaling  station  north  of  Hong  Kong,  and  for  every 
reason  we  should  take  Chusan.  Warfare  is,  after  all, 
"  an  affair  of  positions." 

At  one  of  the  Jubilee  banquets  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg 
announced  that  Cape  Colony  would  show  her  loyalty 
to  the  Empire  by  contributing  a  battleship  to  the  Navy. 
The  tidings  added  a  thrill  to  the  imperialistic  emotions 
of  the  summer.  That  Cape  Colony  was  so  loyal  to 
England  made  England  more  than  ever  loyal  to  her- 
self. All  the  other  colonies  and  dependencies,  it 
was  thought,  would  emulate  the  example  of  the  Cape 
before  the  summer  waned.  Indeed,  we  should  have 
an  embarrassment  of  riches  in  the  way  of  ships  : 
weather  or  war  permitting  them  to  be  damaged,  where 
should  we  find  slips  enough  to  dock  them  in  ?  The 
comfortable  difficulty,  it  has  turned  out,  was  merely 
speculative.  No  other  Colony  offered  us  a  battleship  ; 
the  Admirals  at  our  dockyards  were  freed  from  the  lazy 
fear  that  they  might  need  to  extend  their  premises. 
Not  only  that.  The  doubt  which  some  of  us  felt  at  the 
time  as  to  whether  the  Premier  of  Cape  Colony  spoke 
with  the  sanction  of  his  Legislature  has  proved  to  have 
been  too  well  founded. 

Interviewed  by  a  deputation  from  the  Navy  League, 
Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  has  stated  that  what  Cape  Colony  is 
willing  to  do  is  to  pay  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer 
^25,000  a  year,  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  a  battle- 
ship ;  England  herself  must  find  the  capital.  Mr. 
Goschen  will,  of  course  ;  but  perhaps  it  would  be  well 
if  he  charged  himself  with  the  interest  also.  Whatever 
its  name  may  be,  the  ship,  if  Cape  Colony  were  allowed 
to  pay  anything  in  respect  of  it,  would  be  regarded  by 
the  Colony  as  her  peculiar  chattel.  The  fortunes  of 
war  might  be  against  her  in  the  first  engagement  of  our 
Navy,  and  the  Imperial  tie  would  not  be  strengthened 


by  the  obligation  of  a  Colony  to  pay  ^25,000  a  year  for 
a  ship  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

It  is  difficult  to  remember  who  is  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Party.  There  is  a  Confederation  in  one  town 
this  week,  and  a  Conference  somewhere  else  the  next. 
Each  draws  up  a  programme,  which  a  Congress  else- 
where laughs  at.  Because  he  is  not  "sound"  on  the 
Question  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone 
is  invited  by  Dundee  to  drum  himself  out  of  the  Party. 
Because  he  does  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  eight-hours 
men,  Mr.  Morley  has  ceased  to  be  regarded,  by  a  large 
section  of  the  Party,  as  being  within  the  pale  at  all. 
Lord  Rosebery  has  too  much  humanity  and  wit  for  the 
common  fool  of  the  Conventicle,  and  Sir  William  "Veto" 
Harcourt  is  too  inconsiderate  of  the  Liberal  who  does 
not  see  why  he  should  be  deprived  of  his  pint  while  the 
"swells"  in  the  Whig  Clubs  may  get  as  drunk  as 
Lords. 

Therefore  we  are  obliged  to  give  ear  to  Sir  Henry 
Campbell  Bannerman.  He  too  is  a  leader  of  the  Party. 
He  furnished  the  immediate  occasion  of  its  last  down- 
fall, and,  consequently,  is  the  statesman  most  concerned 
in  its  next  up-rising.  The  Dunfermline  millionaire  is 
the  only  man  of  Cabinet  rank  with  means  who  remained 
a  Liberal  at  the  split.  He  does  not  want  a  programme. 
"  Burnt  bairns,"  he  wisely  remarked,  quoting  from  the 
sly  lore  of  his  country,  "dread  the  fire";  and  Liberal 
programmes  are  historically  fuliginous. 

We  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  scandalous 
subservience  of  the  Post  Office  to  the  National  Tele- 
phone Company,  whereby  a  great  public  department  is 
made  the  aider  and  abetter  of  a  private  monopolist 
corporation  in  its  profit-making  designs.  Happily  a 
few  local  authorities  have  awakened  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation,  and  it  seems  likely  that  concerted 
action  will  be  taken  to  secure  an  improved  telephone 
service.  The  City  of  London  authorities  have  set  the 
example  by  opposing  the  use  of  the  streets  by  the  Tele- 
phone Company,  except  under  such  conditions  as  will 
be  for  the  protection  and  advantage  of  the  public. 
The  Telephone  Company  has  no  power  to  lay  down  its 
wires  in  the  streets  without  the  consent  of  the  local 
authority.  The  Post  Office  does,  however,  possess  this 
power,  and  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  City  of  London, 
the  Company  has  been  refused  permission  to  open  the 
streets,  the  Post  Office  has  stepped  in,  has  laid  the 
wires,  and  has  then  let  them  to  the  Telephone  Company. 
Mr.  Commissioner  Kerr  has  decided  that  the  Post 
Office  is  entitled  to  do  this,  but  his  decision  has  been 
appealed  against,  and  other  places  besides  the  City  of 
London  are  opposing  the  attempt  to  make  the  Post 
Office  the  stalking-horse  of  a  private  trading  corporation. 

But  the  matter  is  likely  to  go  much  further  than  this. 
The  National  Telephone  Company  has  no  real  monopoly. 
It  has  a  virtual  monopoly  because  the  Post  Office 
declines  to  grant  licences  to  other  persons  to  establish 
telephone  services,  although  it  has  full  power  to  do  so. 
Glasgow  wants  to  have  a  municipal  telephone  service. 
Huddersfield  has  resolved  to  apply  for  a  licence. 
Brighton  is  now  considering  whether  it  should  not  do 
the  same.  Many  other  towns,  large  and  small,  will 
doubtless  follow  suit,  and  when  Parliament  is  sitting 
the  Post  Office  will  find  it  difficult  to  resist  any  general 
demand  of  this  kind  for  municipal  telephones,  in  spite 
of  its  very  apparent  desire  to  do  all  it  can  for  the 
National  Telephone  Company.  Parliament  will  cer- 
tainly interfere  and  compel  the  Post  Office  to  cease  its 
favouritism.  With  the  reasons  for  that  favouritism 
it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  deal.  It  is  sufficient  to 
know  that  Sir  James  Fergusson,  formerly  Postmaster- 
General,  is  now  a  director  of  the  National  Telephone 
Company. 

Sir  Robert  Giffen  evidently  does  not  entertain  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  intelligence  which  the  members  of 
the  North  Staffordshire  Chamber  of  Commerce  can 
bring  to  bear  on  public  questions.  The  Chamber  will 
be  justified  if  it  does  not  think  highly  of  Sir  Robert 
Giffen.  Such  ineffable  nonsense  has  not  often  been 
talked  in  our  time — not  even  by  statisticians  incapable 
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of  emancipating  themselves  from  an  economic  fetish 
worship — as  was  indulged  in  by  Sir  Robert  last  week. 
In  the  first  place,  he  tried  to  show  that  the  British 
Empire  is  a  free-trade  Empire.  That  will  only  be  true 
when  we  have  lost  all  our  self-governing  Colonies.  In 
the  second,  he  regards  Canada  as  having  declared  for 
free  trade.  Canada  has,  of  course,  declared  for  re- 
ciprocity. In  the  third,  he  contended  that  the  success 
of  free  trade  in  England  half  a  century  ago  was  so 
gigantic  that  it  ensured  a  permanent  conversion  of  the 
world  to  the  free-trade  creed.  This  palpable  absurdity 
he  defended  on  the  ground  that  every  nation  now  has 
free  trade  within  its  own  borders  !  We  suppose  that 
Sir  Robert  Giffen  would  regard  a  series  of  armed  and 
actively  hostile  camps  as  proof  of  peace  so  long  as  there 
was  no  fighting  within  their  own  entrenchments.  From 
the  present  condition  of  things  to  absolute  free  trade, 
says  this  most  fatuous  of  economists,  would  not  be  a 
long  step.  It  would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  just  such  a 
step  as  a  man  makes  when  he  walks  over  a  precipice. 

Inspector  Melville  is  once  again  displaying  that 
particular  form  of  activity  which  has  made  him 
notorious.  He  has  arrested  an  unfortunate  Russian 
named  Bourtzeff,  who  escaped  from  Siberia  some  time 
ago  and  fondly  believed  that  in  England  at  least  he  was 
safe  from  arbitrary  arrest.  Bourtzeff's  offence  appears 
to  be  that  he  has  written  some  foolish  Nihilist  vapour- 
ings  which  a  certain  Weirzbecki  has  printed.  At  Bow 
Street  on  Wednesday  Inspector  Melville  admitted  that 
he  had  entered  Bourtzeff  s  house  without  a  warrant. 
There  is  a  general  belief  in  Engjand  that  "a  man's 
house  is  his  castle,"  but  Inspector  Melville  characteris- 
tically takes  no  heed  of  such  a  foolish  prejudice  when 
Parliament  is  not  sitting.  Nevertheless,  we  trust  that 
next  session  some  one  will  ask  the  Home  Secretary 
why  Inspector  Melville  has  not  been  punished  for 
breaking  the  law.  Of  course,  as  the  magistrate  was 
Sir  John  Bridge,  bail  was  refused  for  Bourtzeff,  though 
not  for  the  printer.  We  should  like  to  know  what 
were  exactly  the  relations  between  Inspector  Melville 
and  the  printer,  who  has  lived  in  England  for  the  past 
twenty  years.  But  in  any  case  the  Russian  Government 
will,  we  trust,  be  properly  grateful  to  this  metropolitan 
policeman  and  will  recognise  his  zeal. 

The  ninth  clause  of  the  Bill  for  the  prohibition  of 
pelagic  sealing  to  American  citizens  is  a  serious  blow 
to  the  London  fur  trade,  and  is  the  death-blow  to  the 
Canadian  sealing  industry.  At  present  all  the  fur  seals 
are  sent  to  London  to  be  dressed.  This  year  20,000 
seals  have  been  killed  on  the  Pribylov  Islands,  and 
26,000  at  sea.  At  least  40,000  of  these  skins  will  be 
dressed  in  London,  and  a  large  number  then  returned 
to  the  United  States.  The  new  law,  which  now  only 
awaits  the  sanction  of  the  President,  prohibits  the  im- 
portation into  America  of  any  of  the  26,000  skins 
captured  at  sea.  The  burden  of  proof  that  furs  sent 
to  the  United  States  were  not  obtained  at  sea  will 
no  doubt  be  thrown  on  the  importer.  If  any  pelagic 
skins  be  sent  there  by  mistake  they  will  be  at  once 
destroyed,  for  their  export  is  prohibited.  After  the 
furs  are  dressed  it  will  be  impossible  to  prove  which  of 
the  skins  were  taken  at  sea  and  which  on  land,  unless 
the  two  sets  are  kept  quite  separate  during  the  dressing. 
Serious  difficulties  will  be  introduced  in  the  importation 
into  the  United  States  of  furs  prepared  in  London. 
Hence  it  is  inevitable  that  the  Pribylov  Island  skins 
will  be  dressed  in  America,  and  the  valuable  American 
market  will  be  absolutely  closed  to  the  skins  taken  by 
Canadian  sealers. 

We  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  suc- 
cessful boring  in  the  coral  atoll  at  Funafuti  when  the 
news  first  reached  England.  Prof.  Edgworth  David, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  expedition,  had  to  return  to 
Sydney,  leaving  the  boring  still  in  progress.  A  further 
telegram  has  been  received  from  Australia  stating  that 
the  boring  was  finally  carried  to  the  depth  of  698  feet 
without  reaching  the  bed-rock.  A  preliminary  report 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  boring  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Royal  Society  by  Prof.  Bonney,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  under  whose  supervision  the  work  has 
been  carried  on. 


Parliamentary  barristers,  agents,  and  solicitors  will 
listen  with  a  smile  to  any  proposal  in  the  Queen's 
Speech  for  the  reform  of  Private  Bill  procedure.  They 
were  to  be  improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth  last  year,  but 
nothing  more  than  usual  came  of  the  proposal ;  and  this 
year  their  business  is  above  the  average.  The  interested 
parties  know  their  strength,  but  they  have  not  yet 
needed  to  put  it  forth — time  enough  for  that  when  the 
House  is  face  to  face  with  the  clauses  of  a  Government 
Bill.  The  present  system  may  be  a  scandal,  but  the 
unseen  difficulties  are  too  much  for  the  Conservatives, 
and  reform  of  such  a  practical  kind  is  not  large  enough 
for  Radicals. 

The  danger  for  the  Parliamentary  bar  lies  in  quite 
another  direction.  What  they  have  to  face  is  an 
invasion  of  the  Philistines,  or  rather  of  the  tribes 
of  the  Common  Law  and  even  of  the  Criminal  Courts. 
Solicitors  have  lately  got  into  the  habit  of  taking  over 
their  Common  Law  juniors  from  the  Strand  to  West- 
minster. In  this  the  Parliamentary  men  have  a  genuine 
grievance.  Their  work  is  quite  sui  generis  ;  to  be  done 
efficiently  it  requires  a  special  training  and  technical 
education.  This  training  and  education  are  not  of 
much  use  except  for  the  Parliamentary  department, 
while  they  virtually  preclude  practice  in  the  Courts.  It 
is  not  strange  that  the  Parliamentary  men  should  resent 
the  disloyalty  to  the  trades  unionism  of  the  Bar.  In 
effect  they  are  being  undersold.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  might  imagine  that  the  common  law  men  would  be 
.  at  such  a  disadvantage  with  the  Parliamentarians  that 
a  single  trial  would  stop  their  encroachment.  But  the 
solicitors  who  bring  them  across  know  little  of  Par- 
mentary  work  ;  they  have  probably  not  more  than  one 
or  two  Parliamentary  briefs  in  the  year,  and  they  cannot 
judge  of  the  competency  of  counsel.  The  agents, 
whose  lives  are  spent  in  the  Westminster  business, 
prefer  regular  Parliamentary  counsel  ;  but  for  some 
time  power  has  been  passing  from  the  agents  to  the 
solicitors. 

It  was  high  time  for  some  judge  to  speak  out  about 
the  monstrous  development  of  defamation  actions,  as 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  did  the  other  day.  The  peculiar 
power  attaching  to  the  combination  of  publicity  with 
impersonality  in  a  newspaper  may  possibly  require  the 
curb  of  special  legal  safeguards,  though  we  doubt  their 
necessity  ;  but  in  any  case  they  must  be  resorted 
to  as  safeguards,  and  not  turned  to  account  in 
speculative  enterprise.  Speculative  libel  actions  have 
been  long  growing  into  a  regular  business,  and  un- 
fortunately a  paying  one.  Judges  and  juries  alike  have 
steadily  favoured  the  plaintiffs  in  libel  and  slander  suits. 
The  result  has  been  to  defeat  the  intentions  of  the  law. 
We  venture  to  assert  that  of  the  hundreds  of  libel 
actions  taken  every  year,  not  half  a  dozen  are  taken 
with  any  other  object  than  that  of  blackmailing  the 
defendant. 

The  new  Arton  trial  in  Paris  throws  a  curious  light 
on  the  psychology  of  bribery.  Of  course  Deputies  and 
M.P. 's  in  other  European  countries  have  at  times  re- 
ceived money  for  votes  ;  but  the  bribes  have  always 
been  given  secretly.  Bribery  was  not  unknown  under 
the  Second  Empire.  But  the  main  fruits  of  the  Third 
Republic  seem  to  be  a  class  of  politicians  who  hardly 
attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  make  their  living 
by  pots  de  vin.  When  a  gigantic  lottery  was  wanted  to 
provide  more  money  to  throw  into  the  bottomless  gulf 
of  Panama,  Baron  Reinach,  acting  on  behalf  of  M.  de 
Lesseps,  retained  Arton  as  his  agent  in  the  most  busi- 
ness-like fashion,  the  commission  agreed  on  being 
ten  per  cent.  Reinach  thought  2,000,000  francs  would 
"recompense"  a  sufficient  number  of  Deputies,  and  the 
money  seems  to  have  been  expended  judiciously.  None 
of  the  accused  seriously  deny  that  they  knew  what  was 
going  on  :  some  say  that  they  only  gave  advice  and 
assisted  in  the  drawing  up  of  lists,  some  that  they  only 
took  money  to  pass  on  to  friends.  Arton  is  mainly 
anxious  to  clear  his  honour  by  proving  that  he  only 
took  his  commission  and  honestly  paid  over  the  rest. 
But  the  accepted  fact  is  that  French  Deputies  were  as 
readily  and  almost  as  openly  bought  and  sold  as  if 
they  were  New  York  Aldermen. 
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The  recent  death  of  General  Sir  Arthur  Herbert, 
K.C.B.,  calls  to  mind  an  ancient  story.  The  original 
patronymic  of  the  family  was  Jones,  and  just  before  the 
change  of  name  application  was  made  to  Lord  Pembroke 
to  know  if  he,  as  head  of  the  Herbert  family,  had  any 
objection  to  the  name  of  Herbert  being  assumed  in 
place  of  the  name  of  Jones.  Lord  Pembroke's  reply 
was  that  he  personally  had  no  objection  to  Mr.  Jones, 
of  Llanarth,  assuming  the  name,  but  that  if  everybody 
in  Wales  named  Jones  were  to  follow  the  example, 
he  himself  would  be  compelled  to  change  his  own  name 
from  Herbert  to  Jones. 

The  Rev.  R.  H.  Hadden,  Vicar  of  Aldgate,  who  has 
lately  been  made  an  honorary  chaplain  to  the  Queen,  is  a 
Lancashire  man  of  much  energy  and  force  of  character, 
who  was  long  the  assistant  and  almost  the  adopted  son 
of  the  late  William  Rogers,  Rector  of  Bishopsgate.  He 
was  President  of  the  Union  at  Oxford,  where  his  quick 
temper  and  incisive  speech  'brought  about  some 
memorable  scenes  at  "private  business,"  as  they  have 
since  involved  him  in  various  conflicts,  from  which, 
however,  he  has  generally  issued  with  the  honours  of 
war.  He  has  a  hereditary  connexion  with  journalism, 
and  holds  an  important  post  on  a  very  important  daily. 

Women  who  work  have  as  yet  scarcely  understood 
the  necessity  of  organizing  themselves  if  they  are  to 
obtain  the  same  conditions  of  labour  as  those  which 
men  have  won  after  half  a  century  of  trade  union 
agitation.  It  is  moreover  a  serious  reproach  to  the 
men's  unions  that  they  have  never  gone  a  step  out  of 
their  way  to  help  women  to  establish  strong  organiza- 
tions of  their  own.  They  have  indeed  rather  looked 
askance  at  all  attempts  in  this  direction.  Some  idea  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  women's  unions  have  to 
contend  can  be  gathered  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
Women's  Trade  Union  League  which  has  just  been 
issued.  This  society,  which  stands  in  the  position  of  a 
trade  council  towards  the  few  women's  unions  which 
have  been  formed,  is  doing  valuable  work  in  a  quiet 
and  unassuming  fashion,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  it  does 
not  receive  more  support  from  the  outside. 

Many  methods  of  appointment  to  ecclesiastical  office 
exist  in  the  Church  of  England,  but  Australia  has  one 
which  is  unknown  here.  It  seems  that  a  canonry  in 
the  cathedral  of  Melbourne  was  lately  vacant,  and  was 
to  be  filled  by  election,  according  to  custom.  Two 
clergymen  had  an  equal  number  of  votes,  whereupon 
for  the  first  time  was  put  in  force  a  provision  of  the 
Election  Act  of  the  Church  Assembly,  and  the  matter 
was  decided  by  the  Bishop  drawing  lots.  Certainly 
there  is  Scriptural  precedent  for  this  quaint  proceeding. 

Inspite  of  Baronets'  Committees,  and  in  spite  of  al 
our  own  efforts,  the  manufacture  of  bogus  titles  stir 
goes  on  apace.  The  latest  instance  which  has  come 
under  our  notice  is  the  announcement  of  the  death  of 
Captain  "Sir"  Benjamin  Duff,  "Baronet."  No  such 
baronetcy  appears  in  the  printed  Peerage  books,  and 
we»  quite  fail  to  "place"  the  gentleman  in  question. 
If  he  has  left  any  heirs  behind  him,  we  commend  them 
to  the  kind  attention  of  the  Editor  of  "  Debrett." 

Sir  Frank  Lockwood's  sudden  death  on  Sunday 
afternoon  was  as  great  a  shock  to  the  public  as  to 
the  profession,  for  since  Sir  Charles  Russell's  pro- 
motion he  has  been  undoubtedly  our  best -known 
barrister.  He  was  in  a  way  the  William  Terriss  of 
the  Law  Courts — always  well  down  to  the  footlights, 
always  the  centre  of  the  picture.  Animal  spirits,  good- 
nature, and  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  weaknesses  of 
the  British  juryman,  were  his  stock-in-trade,  and  they 
carried  him  far.  He  was  neither  a  lawyer  nor  an 
orator  in  the  properly  technical  sense,  still  less  an 
industrious  plodder ;  but  he  worked  his  way  to  a 
leading  position  at  the  bar,  and  kept  it,  because 
solicitors  came  to  trust  in  his  splendid  self-confidence 
and  in  the  contagion  of  his  breezy,  vigorous  advocacy. 
He  was  not  so  sure  a  verdict-getter  as  his  fellow- 
Yorkshireman,  Sir  John  Holker,  whom  he  resembled 
in  many  ways,  but  he  was  one  of  the  "  safest"  men  at 
the  bar,  and  pulled  many  a  case  through  by  keeping 
the  jury  in  a  good  temper. 


THE  WAR  SCARE. 

LORD  BEACONSFIELD  once  remarked,  in  one  of 
his  frequent  prophetic  moments,  that  the  wars  of 
the  future  would  be  bloodless  wars  of  trade.  The 
outstanding  incident  of  the  week  seems  to  justify  the 
prediction.  Germany  has  sent  a  couple  of  obsolete 
warships  to  occupy  Kiao  Chiao,  and  a  Russian  squadron 
is  in  "temporary  occupation"  of  Port  Arthur.  As 
Parliament  is  not  sitting  and  no  information  is  to  be 
had,  England  is  ill  at  ease  about  these  doings.  It  is 
thought  we  may  be  at  war  with  Germany,  or  with 
Russia,  or  with  both,  before  we  have  recovered  from  the 
Christmas  feasts.  The  anxiety  is  creditable  to  our 
modesty,  but  not  to  our  memory  or  to  our  insight. 
Trade,  in  the  main,  rules  the  world  now.  That  is  what 
Lord  Beaconsfield  foresaw.  We  annex  the  realms  of 
the  petty  Kings  in  Africa  not  because  we  wish  to  turn 
their  Majesties'  subjects  into  Wesleyans,  but  because 
there  may  be  gold  in  their  Majesties'  domains  and  it  is 
possible  that  their  Majesties'  subjects  may  take  a  liking 
to  the  commodities  of  Lancashire,  Dundee,  and 
Sheffield.  What  England  does,  other  European  nations 
strive  to  do.  Germany  would  fain  have  colonies  to 
consume  the  surplus  of  her  shoddy  goods,  and  thus  far 
has  not  been  able  to  establish  a  single  colony  in  which 
either  her  goods  or  her  colonists  can  survive.  Russia, 
who  has  large  views  and  no  trade,  has  a  similar  im- 
pulse. She  is  mainly  Slavonic,  and  therefore  ambitious 
of  a  territory  beyond  her  frozen  dominions.  She  has, 
in  short,  always  sought  the  sea,  which  is  temperate 
all  the  year  round,  and  the  sun,  which  is  perennial  in 
India.  Her  first  great  ruler,  Peter,  announced  that 
ultimately  her  ambitions  would  be  consummated  in  the 
possession  of  India,  which  would  involve  the  occupation 
of  the  Black  Sea  and  dominion  over  races  yielding 
magnificent  tribute  ;  but  that  is  an  unaccomplished 
aspiration.  A  Russian  railway,  it  is  true,  is  now  so  far 
accomplished  that  it  could  convey  Cossacks  almost  to  the 
border  of  our  Empire  in  India  ;  but  Russia  herself  says 
that  the  railway  is  for  "scientific  purposes"  only,  and 
England  need  not  at  present  doubt  her  word.  The 
railway  was  intended  for  the  conveyance  of  troops  ;  but 
"  the  Sick  Man  "  is  still  a  power,  and  it  is  still 
open  to  the  Government  of  England  to  make  an 
alliance  with  the  Sovereign  who,  next  to  the  Queen,  is 
the  greatest  Mahommedan  ruler  in  the  world.  We 
have  not  yet  quite  parted  with  the  policy  of  Lord 
Palmerston. 

Certain  commentators  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  China 
urge  that  England,  to  be  square  with  Germany  and 
Russia,  should  take  possession  of  Quelport,  or  of 
Chusan,  or  of  some  other  port  on  the  coast  of  China. 
We  could  do  so  at  any  moment,  and  it  is  certain  that 
we  shall  need  another  coaling-station  soon.  Already  in 
the  neighbourhood  England  has  ships  enough  to  sink  all 
the  vessels  of  Germany  and  Russia  within  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  declaration  of  war,  and  England  would  have 
Japan  on  her  side.  Japan  has  had  her  ordeals,  and  has 
been  "bluffed"  by  Russia.  England  alone  of  the  Great 
Powers  has,  tacitly  if  not  actively,  taken  her  part.  We 
have  much  trade  with  Japan,  as  well  as  much  with  China. 
Our  interests  in  China  and  those  of  Japan  do  not  clash 
in  any  way.  Japan  cannot  supply  China  with  the  com- 
modities which  she  wants  as  easily  as  we  can,  and 
neither  Japan  nor  England  need  fear  the  petty  aggres- 
sions of  any  other  Power.  Russia  has  nothing  to  sell. 
Germany  has  nothing  which  China  cannot  buy  better 
from  us.  But  Japan  has  every  reason  to  fear  the 
advance  of  Russia  ;  and  the  occupation  of  Port  Arthur 
would  threaten  the  one  advantage  which  Japan  has 
retained  from  her  victory  over  China.  Wei-hai-wei, 
on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  is  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  Japanese,  but  when  China  has  paid 
the  war  indemnity,  they  will  be  expected  to  retire, 
leaving  the  Russians  in  undisputed  possession.  No 
wonder  it  is  stated  in  Berlin  that  Russia  is  prepared 
to  advance  to  China  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  off  the 
indemnity.  Then  Japan  would  be  robbed  of  all  she 
won  in  a  well-fought  war,  and  it  is  impossible  to  fore- 
see what  attitude  she  would  adopt.  Already  the 
Japanese  Ministry  is  in  trouble  over  the  question, 
and  may  fall  at  any  moment  Although  modern  war- 
fare is  a  warfare  of  trade  and  of  tariffs,  it  is  always 
possible  that  it  may  throw  back  to  its  original  state. 
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If  the  petty  squadrons  of  Russia  and  of  Germany  com- 
mitted acts  of  war  in  China  or  against  Japan,  we  should 
have  only  to  sink  their  obsolete  ships,  and  invite  France, 
in  a  Jingo  phrase,  to  "  come  on  "  if  she  dared. 

France  would  not  dare.  She  has,  not  wholly  without 
cause,  bluffed  and  blustered  against  us  about  Egypt 
for  many  years,  but  our  Ambassador  at  Paris  has  not 
yet  been  recalled.  This  is  not  because  the  Republic 
appreciates  our  courteous  manners.  It  is  because  her 
aavy  is  smaller  than  that  of  England,  and  the  gunners 
of  the  ships  of  France  are  not  so  well  in  practice  as  are 
those  of  the  ships  of  England.  Careful  almost  to  stingi- 
ness as  we  are  in  the  matter  of  the  naval  estimates,  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  only  warships  which  can  make  good 
target  practice  at  long  range  are  the  ships  of  England. 
England  practises  in  times  of  peace,  and  is  efficient  ; 
all  other  Naval  Powers  grudge  the  cost  of  prac- 
tice, and  are,  therefore,  far  behind  us.  The  moral 
is  obvious.  The  ship  in  which  Prince  Henry  sails 
to  promulgate  the  gospel  of  his  sacred  brother  is 
twenty-three  years  old,  and  therefore  more  ridiculous 
than  the  "Monarch,"  which,  although  she  has  new 
engines,  and  can  turn  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
radius,  will  probably  within  the  coming  year  be  set 
apart  in  Chatham,  obsolete.  The  navy  of  France  is 
smaller  than  our  own.  In  ship-building  we  have 
had  friendly  races  with  the  Republic.  The  last  was  in 
the  case  of  the  "Victorious,"  which  was  launched  at 
Chatham  while  the  French  competitor  was  still  a 
year  from  completion.  France  takes  twice  the  time  to 
build  a  ship  that  England  takes,  and  France  starts  far 
from  fair.  Germany  cannot  be  said  to  start  at  all. 
Her  navy  is  inferior  to  that  of  Italy,  and  if  Germany 
had  a  naval  war  with  Italy,  Germany  would  be  nowhere. 
Germany,  however,  like  Russia,  has  a  world-wide 
ambition  without  the  Slavonic  justification,  and  that 
is  why  she  has  sent  her  obsolete  ships  to  Kiao 
Chiao.  William  the  Witless  wants  a  navy,  and  he 
thinks  that  the  quickest  way  to  gain  his  end  is  a  naval 
demonstration  in  a  port  where  nobody  is  excited  by  the 
presence  of  the  tubs.  The  move  may  induce  the 
Reichstag  to  give  him  his  navy  by  1904,  and  then, 
perhaps,  England  may  have  to  determine  what 
she  will  do  with  the  ships  of  his  Sacred  Majesty.  As 
his  fleet  is  not  yet  in  being,  we  may  all  spend  a  happy 
Christmas  as  regards  the  Kaiser.  As  the  elephant 
cannot  fight  the  whale,  our  compliments  of  the  season 
are  due  to  the  Tzar  also. 

LESSONS  FROM  THE  INDIAN  FRONTIER. 

HTH  the  absurdly  undignified  return  of  Sir 
William  Lockhart  to  India,  the  curtain  drops 
upon  the  second  act  of  the  great  Indian  drama.  The 
first  act  closed  with  the  declaration  of  hostilities  by  the 
Afridis,  who  were  the  last  of  the  tribes  to  join  the 
general  movement.  When  the  curtain  rises  again 
next  spring  we  may  hope  to  see  the  various  threads  of 
the  plot  finally  drawn  together,  and  to  witness  shortly 
after  the  closing  scenes  of  this  historical  pageant.  But 
before  then  it  is  certain  that  the  whole  matter  will  have 
been  thoroughly  debated  in  Parliament.  Much  light  has 
already  been  thrown  on  it  in  the  Press  during  the  last 
five  months,  and  more  will  be  forthcoming  as  intelli- 
gence comes  dropping  in  from  Indian  camps  and  from 
many  who,  in  one  or  other  form,  have  played  a  part  in 
the  recent  occurrences.  Advantage  may  be  meanwhile 
taken  of  the  temporary  lull  in  operations  to  survey 
the  present  position,  to  see  what  the  events  of 
the  last  few  months  have  done  to  clear  away  the 
obscurity  which  of  late  years  has  hung  over  the  frontier. 
We  have  learned  much  of  late.  We  have  to  ask  our- 
selves now  what  it  is  that  we  have  learned,  and  to  what 
account  we  can  turn  the  lessons  so  dearly  acquired  in 
preparing  for  the  immediate  future. 

The  first  thing  we  have  learned  is  that  all  the 
little  wars  of  late  years  on  the  north-west  frontier  of 
India  have  had  a  common  origin.  They  were  the 
results  of  a  systematised  scheme  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Indian  authorities.  They  were  not,  as 
most  of  us  at  the  time  supposed,  isolated  pheno- 
mena due  to  the  mere  eruptive  forces  of  half-savage 
tribes.  The  fighting  in  Hunza  and  Naga,  no  less 
than  the  expedition  to  Chitral,  was  the  out- 
come of  a  carefully  combined  and  thoroughly  worked- 


out  policy  originating  with  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord 
Roberts.  If  the  scheme  was  slow  in  maturing,  it  was 
promptly  and  effectively  carried  through  when  it  came 
to  be  put  into  execution.  Its  authors  must  have  smiled 
as  they  watched  the  public  enthusiastically  applauding 
the  successive  earlier  expeditions,  the  end  and  aim  of 
which  were  jealously  screened  from  general  knowledge 
lest  they  should  provoke,  from  a  large  section  of  that 
same  public,  the  most  irreconcilable  opposition.  If  the 
world  was  taken  by  surprise  when  British  troops 
poured  through  Swat  into  Chitral,  we  now  know  that 
such  a  measure  had  been  prepared  for  at  least  two'or' 
three  years  before,  and  that  it  formed  part  only  of  a 
vast  combination  of  which  the  real  extent  is  even  now 
but  dimly  suspected.  The  agreement  of  1893  with  the: 
Amir  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  action  against  the 
tribes.  But  that  agreement  once  concluded,  the  authors 
of  the  scheme — we  had  almost  said,  in  view  of  the 
finesse  and  precautions  with  which  their  plans  were 
developed,  the  conspirators — would,  it  no  doubt  seemed 
to  them,  be  able  to  proceed  with  the  execution  of  their 
plans  in  comparative  security.  Though  the  general 
outbreak  along  the  whole  border  has,  for  the  time  being, 
completely  disconcerted  those  who  are  charged  with 
carrying  out  the  great  game,  we  may  be  sure  that  they 
will  not  on  that  account  throw  up  their  hands.  If  we 
bear  this  in  mind,  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  un- 
derstand why,  in  August  last,  at  the  beginning  of  the  out- 
break, we  heard  such  violent  remonstrances  against  dis- 
cussion or  criticisms  directed  at  the  Forward  policy.  Of 
course,  as  Sir  Lepel Griffin  pointed  out  in  the  "Nineteenth 
Century,"  it  was  useless,  in  view  of  the  events  then 
passing,  to  expect  that  the  promoters  of  that  policy 
would  any  longer  be  allowed  to  work  their  plans 
behind  the  screen  which  had  hitherto  been  so  useful 
to  them.  But  none  the  less  was  it  essential  to  their 
success  that  the  public  should  remain  in  the  dark.  The 
great  point  gained  during  the  last  few  months  is 
that  the  projects  to  which  we  refer  have  been  com- 
pletely unmasked.  Whatever  is  done  in  future  will 
have  to  be  done  openly.  The  day  of  little  dodges  is 
over ;  and  the  system  of  stealing  a  march  here  and  a 
march  there  till  the  whole  scheme  was  matured  and 
ready  to  be  sprung  upon  the  public  has  been  exposed 
and  thoroughly  discredited.  The  known  order  and 
sequence  of  events  which  have  led  to  the  present 
embroglio  have  been  clearly  enough  stated  in  various 
publications  of  late.  The  inner  story  of  the  enterprise 
remains  to  be  written.  Meanwhile  it  is  a  point  gained 
to  know  that  the  present  complications  are  not  due 
to  local  causes,  or  to  the  mere  recurrence  of  such 
tribal  incursions  as  we  have  witnessed  in  previous 
years  ;  but  are  the  result  of  a  vast  and  comprehensive 
attempt  to  extend  into  Central  Asia  the  frontiers  .  of 
British  India,  and  to  include  within  them  all  the  vast 
mountain  country  which  lies  between  the  present 
boundaries  and  the  limits  of  Afghanistan. 

This  being  so,  the  next  point  which  is  now  sufficiently 
clear  is  that  the  disturbances  were  due,  not  to  the  Amir 
or  the  Sultan,  to  the  plague  bacillus,  the  famine,  or 
to  a  mad  mullah,  but  to  the  consciousness  of  the  tribes 
that  they  had  come  to  be  encircled  in  a  hand  of  iron, 
of  which  the  fingers  were  already  closing  upon  them. 
So,  too,  the  first  symptom  which  has  roused  the 
British  public  itself  to  the  knowledge  of  what  had 
really  been  occurring  has  been  the  alarm  taken  by  the 
tribesmen  as  the  iron  hand  began  to  close  around  them. 
Their  frantic  efforts  to  break  from  its  grasp  are 
the  best  indication  of  the  completeness  with  which, 
when  they  woke  up,  they  found  that  they  had  been 
ensnared.  Mr.  Curzon,  in  a  recent  speech  at  Great 
Crosby,  has  frankly  admitted  this.  In  fact,  bitterly 
though  it  was  at  first  denied,  now  that  the  whole  story  of 
the  schemes  and  projects  has  been  dragged  into  light, 
few  can  be  found  to  contend  that  the  outbreak  of  the 
tribes  was  due  to  any  other  cause  except  their  con- 
sciousness that  henceforth  they  had  passed  under  the 
control  of  the  British  authorities  in  India,  and  might  all 
expect  to  have  their  several  countries  traversed  by 
roads  and  studded  with  military  posts,  as  had  already 
happened  to  some  of  them.  "  If  you  ask  any  one," 
Mr.  Curzon  said,  "  who  knows  anything  about  the  pre- 
sent outbreak,  he  will  tell  you  that  it  is  the  suspicions 
excited  by  the  agreement  (with  the  Amir)  and  the  con- 
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sciousness  that  they  have  been  finally  included  within  the 
British  sphere  that  have  been  in  the  main  responsible 
for  the  outbreak  among-  the  tribes."  That,  at  last,  is 
plain  speaking  from  a  responsible  quarter  ;  and  it  dis- 
poses of  all  the  efforts  made  by  interested  persons  at 
the  beginning  of  the  troubles  to  account  for  them  by 
reasons  more  agreeable  to  their  desires,  or  less  damag- 
ing to  their  reputations  for  foresight  and  sagacity.  The 
effort  made,  for  example,  by  Lord  Roberts  to  turn  public 
suspicion  at  the  commencement  on  to  the  Amir  may  now 
be  estimated  at  its  right  value.  It  was  ingenious  and 
timely  ;  but  it  was  bound  to  fail.  No  man  living  knew 
better  than  Lord  Roberts  at  that  time  what  we  have 
all  of  us  learned  from  Mr.  Curzon  now,  namely,  that 
the  agreement  of  1893  with  the  Amir  of  Kabul  led 
directly  to  the  tribal  hostilities.  There  may  have  been, 
however,  another  reason  for  the  line  then  taken  by  Lord 
Roberts  personally.  Most  of  us  have  forgotten,  but  the 
ex-Commander-in-Chief  in  India  will  have  remembered, 
that  when  he  wished  in  1893  himself  to  head  the  mission 
to  Kabul  which  was  to  draft  and  conclude  the  desired 
agreement,  the  Amir  politely  pointed  out  that  Afghan 
susceptibilities  and  his  own  dignity  would  be  better  con- 
sulted by  the  choice  of  some  other  envoy.  The  man 
who  had  destroyed  so  much  of  Kabul,  and  who  had 
executed  not  a  few  of  the  Amir's  countrymen,  was  little 
likely  to  be  a  persona  grata  to  that  potentate  or  to  his 
subjects.  It  was  as  though  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  should  be 
sent  to  conclude  an  understanding  with  Mr.  Kruger.  A 
more  insulting  proposal  could  not,  in  fact,  have  been 
put  forward  by  Lord  Lansdowne  than  to  despatch  Lord 
Roberts  of  all  men  on  such  a  mission.  But,  if  it  was 
impossible  at  the  time  to  gainsay  the  force  of  the  Amir's 
objections,  he  was  sharply  made  to  feel,  when  the  occa- 
sion came  this  year,  that  an  old  score  remained  to  be 
rubbed  off.  It  actually  seemed  for  a  moment  that, 
under  the  influence  of  Lord  Roberts's  innuendos  and 
imputations,  the  Amir  would  be  the  first  victim  of  public 
anger  and  astonishment  in  this  country  at  what  was 
then  considered  to  be  an  unjustifiable  outburst  of 
Mahommedan  fanaticism,  emanating  from  the  centre 
of  Kabul. 

Another  lesson  which  we  have  learned  in  the  course 
of  recent  months  has  been  that  the  defensive  powers 
of  the  tribes  have  been  very  much  under-estimated  by  the 
military  authorities  in  India.  No  doubt  the  tribes  have 
now  all  more  or  less  submitted,  with  the  notable 
exception  of  the  Afridis.  They  have  paid  their  fines, 
and  handed  over  most  of  the  rifles  demanded.  But 
what  then  ?  The  fines  will  be  forgotten  as  fresh  cash 
accumulations  are  made.  For  the  rifles  given  up  to  us 
new  rifles  will  be  substituted.  Meanwhile,  the  tribes 
can  boast  that  they  have  slain  many  of  their  enemy, 
and  that  their  country  is  intact  and  in  their  own  hands 
again.  The  manner  of  Sir  William  Lockhart's  retreat 
from  the  Afridi  country  will  be  exaggerated  ten-fold, 
and  the  story  of  it  will  spread  far  and  wide  among  the 
mountains.  At  the  best,  if  we  have  gone  into  their 
country,  destroyed  towns,  burned  villages,  wounded 
and  maimed  a  few  hundred  men,  in  what  respect  are 
we  the  more  secure ;  or  what  assurance  have  we 
gained  of  peace  ?  We  leave  the  tribesmen  more  hostile 
to  us  than  ever,  yet  without  having  exacted  any 
guarantees  for  order.  We  have  found  that  we  cannot 
invade  the  tribal  country  without  a  large  force,  but  it 
is  not  possible  for  us  to  be  assembling  constantly  sixty 
or  seventy  thousand  troops  to  that  end.  The  lesson 
we  have  learned  is  that  we  must  either  hold  aloof 
altogether,  or  occupy  the  country  ;  and  for  that  latter 
scheme  we  have  not  the  troops.  We  can  now  esti- 
mate at  its  proper  value  the  silly  talk  about  "  smashing 
them  up,"  of  which  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
we  used  to  hear  so  much.  Soldiers  may  clamour  for 
annexation,  and  talk  loudly  of  prestige.  But  it  is 
evident  enough  that  the  Government  of  India  are 
heartily  sick  of  the  whole  business,  and  would  gladly 
get  out  of  it  on  any  decent  terms.  In  this  feeling 
England  is  at  one  with  them ;  but  what  of  that  ? 
Others  remain  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  discredited 
and  discreditable  group  who  originated  the  precious 
project  are  not  the  men  finally  to  abandon  it  without 
a  desperate  struggle.  That  is  the  last  and  perhaps 
at  present  the  most  important  of  all  the  lessons  that 
we  have  learned. 
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DREYFUS  AND  ANTI-SEMITISM. 

A  HUNDRED  and  thirty-seven  years  ago,  Raphael 
Levy,  a  Lorraine  Jew,  was  burned  alive  for  the 
alleged  abduction  and  murder  of  a  Christian  child — 
simply  because  he  was  a  Jew  ;  for  there  was  not  a  particle 
of  evidence  against  him,  except  the  theory  of  the  prose- 
cution that  the  child  was  wanted  for  its  blood,  and  was 
to  be  sacrificed  at  the  Feast  of  the  New  Year.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  defence  invoked  the  text  of  Leviticus  to 
show  that  the  eating  or  sacrificing  of  no  matter  what 
blood  was  expressly  forbidden  to  the  Jews  ;  in  vain 
were  quoted  the  Bulls  and  writings  of  Innocent  IV., 
Gregory  V.,  Martin  V.,  and  Paul  III.,  which  energeti- 
cally protested  against  this  groundless  but  constant 
accusation  of  child-murder  ;  Raphael  Levy  was  done  to 
death,  and  it  required  all  Louis  XIV. 's  arbitrary  power 
to  clear  Raphael's  memory  of  the  gilt  imputed  to  him. 

Two  years  later,  Jean  Calas,  a  Toulouse  merchant, 
was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  for  the  supposed 
murder  of  his  son,  "simply  because  he,  Calas,  was  a 
Protestant.  Public  opinion  opposed  the  revision  of  his 
sentence  because  he  was  a  Protestant."  The  words  in 
quotation  marks  are  Voltaire's,  who  finally  succeeded  in 
doing  for  Calas'  memory  what  Louis  XIV.  did  for 
Raphael  Levy's. 

At  the  present  day,  unfortunately,  although  there  is 
a  Jew  possibly  quite  innocent  who  is  to  be  slowly 
tortured  to  death  instead  of  being  burned  alive,  there 
is  no  longer  either  a  powerful  Pontiff  or  an  autocratic 
sovereign  or  a  philosopher  like  the  sage  of  Ferney,  who 
has  the  ear  of  all  the  world.  There  is  considerably 
more  equilibrium  than  stability  in  France,  and  in  spite 
of  all  his  good-will,  Leo  XIII.  is  too  well  aware  of  this 
to  risk  disturbing  the  balance  by  individual  action. 
M.  Felix  Faure,  whatever-his  opinions  may  be,  cannot, 
nay,  must  not,  interfere  as  did  le  Roi-Soleil.  M.  Faure 
is  a  constitutional  sun,  forbidden  to  set  the  heavens  on. 
fire,  though  subject  to  eclipses.  M.  Scheurer-Kestner,, 
who  in  this  instance  has  assumed  the  role  of  Voltaire, 
is  a  frank,  honest  and  honourable  man,  but  both  he 
and  the  President-  are  too  much  hampered  by  their 
respect  for  the  law.  Schiller  was  not  far  wrong  when 
he  made  Karl-  Moor  say  :  "  Das  Gesetz  hat  noch 
keinen  grossen  Mann  gebildst,  aber  die  Freiheit  briitet 
Kolosse  aus."  M.  Scheurer-Kestner  is,  moreover,  a 
Protestant ;  and  the  undisguised  sympathy  of  his 
co-religionists  with  the  Jews  which  was  shown  at  the 
very  outset  of  the  Anti-Semitic  campaign  initiated  by 
M.  Edouard  Drumont  and  emphasised  after  M.  Dru- 
mont's  duel  with  M.  Arthur  Meyer  of  the  "Gaulois," 
is  not  calculated  to  facilitate  the  task  undertaken  by  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Senate.  Again,  I  am  not  quoting" 
my  personal  opinion,  nor  that  of  Dreyfus'  friends,  but 
General  du  Barail's,  who  is  an  absolutely  impartial  spec- 
tator of  the  strife  which  is  dividing"  France  into  two 
very  unequal  camps.  In  fact,  the  veteran  soldier  who, 
in  spite  of  his  advanced  age,  has  just  produced  the 
most  delightful  book  of  "Memoirs"  that  has  seen  the 
light  since  Marbot's,  distinctly  gave  me  to  understand 
that  Anti-Semitism  was  not  altogether  without  its 
influence  upon  the  initial  measures  instituted  after  the 
discovery  of  the  now  famous  letter.  He  gave  his 
opinion  in  one  pithy  sentence  ;  but,  as  the  French  say, 
"  nous  savons  ce  que  parler  veut  dire."  "  M.  Dreyfus," 
remarked  General  du  Barail,  "  was  the  only  Jew  on  the 
General  Staff." 

Of  course  the  insinuation  will  be  vehemently  denied. 
There  is,  however,  collateral  evidence  thai  is  not 
altogether  groundless.  ^  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  "  Libre  Parole,"  'the  Anti-Semitic  journal,  "par 
excellence,"  was  the  first  to  give  the  news  df  Dreyfus* 
arrest,  a  fortnight  after  it  had  taken  place,  when  every 
one  was  still  in  profound  ignorance  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  paper  was  apparently  in  possession  of  all 
the  particulars,  while  all  of  its  contemporaries,  put  on 
the  alert  by  the  startling  information,  were  groping  in 
the  dark  ;  in  fact,  forty-eight  hours  later,  it  published 
some  of  those  ingenious  particulars,  and  supplemented 
them  by  at  least  one  piece  of  abominable  falsehood- 
Here  is  an  extract  from  the  second  article:  "The 
French  officer  who  has  been  arrested  for  treason  is 
attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Ministry  of  War.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  employed  on  missions.    The  affair  will  be 
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hushed  up  because  that  officer  is  a  Jew.  .  .  .  Arrested  a 
fortnight  ago,  he  has  confessed  everything  (il  a  fait  des 
aveux  complets),  and  there  is  absolute  proof  that  he  has 
sold  our  secrets  to  Germany.  People  may  say  what 
they  like,  he  is  at  the  prison  of  the  Rue  Cherche-Midi, 
bnt  not  under  his  own  name.  There  will  be  an  attempt 
to  convey  him  surreptitiously  to  Mulhausen,  where  his 
family  lives." 

Now  the  "Libre  Parole"  is  by  no  means  the  most 
influential  or  the  richest  newspaper  in  Paris.  It  is  an 
open  secret  whence  its  principal  revenue,  namely,  the 
chief  part  of  its  circulation,  is  derived,  and  we  are  not 
libelling  the  Anti-Semite  by  saying  that  he  is  not  so 
lavish  with  his  money,  either  in  the  pursuit  of  his  love 
or  of  his  hatred,  as  the  Semite  whom  he  persecutes. 
How  was  it,  then,  that  the  "Libre  Parole"  obtained 
the  information  which  was  denied  to  the  frantically 
anxious  wife,  and  for  which  a  rich  paper  like  the 
"  Figaro,"  for  instance,  would,  in  the  way  of  journal- 
istic enterprise,  have  paid  a  large  sum  ?  How  was  it 
that  facts,  only  known  to  a  limited  few  at  the  War 
Office,  were  divulged,  not  for  money,  but  for  the  love 
of  the  thing  ?  Simply  because  a  journal  of  such  stand- 
ing as  the  "  Figaro  "  would  not  have  used  the  news, 
however  authentic,  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  intended 
to  be  used.  Let  the  facts  speak  for  themselves.  The 
extract  quoted  was  from  an  article  in  the  "  Libre 
Parole"  of  1  November,  1894.  On  the  3rd  there  ap- 
peared a  second  article  entitled  "Jewish  Espionage." 
On  the  6th  there  was  a  third  article  (under  the  heading 
of  "Jews  in  the  Army"),  in  which  M.  Drumont  re- 
minded his  readers  of  the  campaign  commenced  by  him 
in  1892,  and  declared  it  to  have  been  "  prophetic." 
Lest  one  of  the  Jewish  officers  should  escape  the  obloquy 
already  heaped  by  M.  Drumont  on  their  suspected 
brother — it  was  utterly  untrue  that  Captain  Dreyfus 
had  wholly  or  even  partly  admitted  his  guilt — a  com- 
plete list  of  all  the  Jewish  officers  in  the  French  army 
and  navy  was  given,  besides  a  list  of  the  cadets  at  the 
Military  Academy  of  St.  Cyr.  Space  fails  for  more  than 
a  brief  excerpt  from  that  article — "  ex  pede  Herculem." 
"After  a  defeat,  there  will  not  be  a  single  Jewish 
officer,  however  irreproachable  personally  and  capable 
of  commanding  his  soldiers,  who  could  prevent  them 
crying,  'Dreyfus,  Dreyfus."'  Had  the  "  Libre  Parole" 
continued  to  carry  on  its  campaign,  unsupported  by 
more  than  one  or  two  contemporaries  of  its  own 
calibre,  there  might  have  been  a  doubt  about  the 
sanity  of  its  Editor;  but  in  addition  to  "La  Cocarde," 
"  L'Echo  de  Paris,"  and  "La  Croix"  (the  mouthpiece 
of  the  Catholic  world),  "  Le  Petit  Journal,"  a  journal 
which  has  the  largest  circulation  of  all  the  dailies  in 
Europe,  joined  in  the  hue  and  cry.  The  phrase  was 
identical  in  each  case:  "No,  Captain  Dreyfus  cannot 
he,  is  not,  a  Frenchman." 

Nevertheless,  Chatelain,  Bonnet  and  Guillot  had  be- 
trayed their  country,  and  M.  Drumont  and  his  Anti- 
Semitic  colleagues  were  not  only  well  aware  of  their  not 
being  Jews,  but  also  of  their  not  having  had  Jews  as 
accomplices.  Journals  like  "  Le  Drapeau  "  (the  organ 
of  the  League  of  Patriots),  and  those  already  men- 
tioned, were  particularly  careful  not  to  notice  the 
trial  of  Bonnet  by  as  much  as  a  syllable  ;  they  pre- 
served the  same  silence  with  regard  to  the  proceedings 
of  Chatelain  ;  but  when  a  man  named  Schwartz  was 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  espionage,  they  all  took  care 
to  announce  that  Schwartz  was  a  Jew  and  gave  the 
world  a  taste  of  their  quality  in  the  way  of  Jew-baiting. 
When,  however,  it  had  been  ascertained  that  Schwartz 
was  a  Christian,  the  persecution  ceased.  Six  months 
later  they  returned  to  the  charge  in  the  case  of  the 
Jew  Maurice  Levy-Mayor,  who,  it  was  alleged,  had 
tempted  Sergeant  Boillot  of  the  153rd  Line  Regiment 
to  deliver  up  to  him  documents  which  Mayor  transmitted 
to  Germany.  Wonderful  to  relate,  the  prosecution  pre- 
sently discovered  that  Boillot  had  accused  Mayor  falsely. 
Thereupon  the  "  Libre  Parole "  and  the  rest  of  the 
Jew-baiting  papers  subsided.  They  simply  published  a 
line  to  the  effect  that  Mayor  had  been  released,  and 
Sergeant  Boillot  was  heard  of  no  more.  Space  will 
not  permit  me  to  say  more  to-day ;  but  shortly  I  hope 
to  send  communications  that  will  certainly  interest, 
and  may  startle,  the  British  public. 

Albert  D.  Vandam. 


ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 

ON  a  beau  se  mettre  en  dehors  et  au-dessus  de  la 
foule,  c'est  toujours,  en  fin  de  compte,  pour  la 
foule  qu'on  dcrit."  That  sentence,  written  by  Daudet 
in  an  article  on  Goncourt,  does  something  to  show  why 
the  writer  of  "  Sapho,"  "  Froment  Jeune  et  Risler 
AineY'  and  "  Les  Aventures  Prodigieuses  de  Tartarin 
de  Tarascon "  was  a  popular  writer,  but  not  a  great 
writer.  Daudet  wrote  for  the  crowd.  He  wrote  also, 
certainly,  for  his  own  pleasure  ;  he  wrote  as  he  might 
have  talked  ;  and  it  would  have  been  easier  to  imagine 
Zola  not  writing  than  Daudet  not  writing.  It  amused 
him  supremely  to  tell  stories  ;  but  he  had  to  be  listened 
to.  Feverish  as  his  method  of  writing  was,  he  took 
endless  pains  to  write  well,  writing  every  MS.  three 
times  over  from  beginning  to  end.  But  he  had  no 
philosophy  behind  his  fantastic  and  yet  only  too 
probable  creations.  Caring,  as  he  thought,  supremely 
for  life,  he  cared  really  for  that  surprising,  bewildering 
pantomime  which  life  seems  to  be  to  those  who  watch 
its  coloured  movement,  its  flickering  lights,  its  changing 
costumes,  its  powdered  faces,  without  looking  through 
the  eyes  into  the  hearts  of  the  dancers.  He  wrote  from 
the  very  midst  of  the  human  comedy  ;  and  it  is  for  this 
that  he  seems  at  times  to  have  caught  the  bodily 
warmth  and  the  taste  of  the  tears  and  the  very  ring  of 
the  laughter  of  men  and  women.  He  was  too  much 
the  comrade  of  his  own  characters  ;  there  are  times 
when  he  seems  actually  to  judge  them  from  their  own 
point  of  view,  to  be  deceived  by  the  speciousness  of 
their  protestations,  to  descend  to  their  own  level. 

To  the  great  artist  life  is  indeed  a  comedy,  but  it  is  a 
comedy  in  which  his  own  part  is  to  stand  silently  in  the 
wings,  occasionally  ringing  down  the  curtain.  Every 
joy  and  sorrow  which  he  gives  to  his  characters  he  has 
indeed  felt,  in  his  own  heart  or  in  his  own  imagination; 
but,  his  characters  once  in  motion,  he  surveys  them 
with  the  controlling  indifference  of  Fate.  He  will 
render  the  pity  of  love  and  death,  but  he  will  not  say, 
with  Daudet  :  "  Quel  coup  terrible  pour  la  jeune  fille  ! " 
He  will  feel  the  whole  intimacy  of  the  contact  between 
nature  and  humanity,  but  he  will  not  say,  with  Daudet: 
"  Un  sanglot  passionne\  si  profond,  si  d^chirant  qu'il 
aurait  touche"  n'importe  quel  cceur,  surtout  devant  la 
splendide  nature  impassible  dans  cette  chaleur  parfum^e 
et  amollissante."  He  will  render  the  sensation  of,  for 
instance,  the  happiness  of  a  loving  family,  but  he  will 
not,  with  Daudet,  bless  the  Paris  Sunday,  "surtout  a 
cause  de  tout  le  bonheur  que  tu  apportais  en  surcroit  ce 
matin-la  dans  la  grande  maison  neuve  au  bout  de 
l'ancien  faubourg."  He  will  write  tragedy,  not  melo- 
drama ;  comedy,  not  farce. 

By  the  very  superficiality  with  which  he  has  entered 
into  the  sentiment  of  his  creations,  Daudet  has  obtained 
an  impression  of  life  which  cannot  be  obtained  by  a 
more  careful,  a  more  truly  successful  artist.  We 
praise  a  photograph  for  its  likeness,  and  we  please 
ourselves  and  the  photographer  if  we  say  that  it 
is  a  flattering  likeness;  that  is  to  say,  if,  in  the 
average  or  accidental  expression  which  the  camera 
has  caught  for  us,  we  have  removed  precisely 
those  lines,  wrinkles,  idiosyncratic  defects,  which 
indicate  character.  But  when  we  come  to  look  at  a 
portrait,  painted  by  a  great  painter,  we  consider,  indeed, 
the  question  of  the  likeness,  and  at  its  full  value  ;  but 
we  consider,  besides,  how  many  qualities,  purely  of  art, 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  exactitude  of  the 
reflection,  but  whose  presence  or  absence  gives  the 
picture  its  worth  or  defect.  Daudet  shows  us,  for  the 
most  part,  exceptional  people,  grimacing  with  the 
exterior  violence  of  life  with  which  he  has  animated 
them,  seeming  to  be  wonderfully  close  to  us,  but  at  the 
best  as  close  to  us  as  the  people  we  pass  in  the  street, 
not  as  the  friend  whose  soul  is  in  our  hands.  It  might 
almost  be  said  that  his  human  curiosity  was  as  great  as 
Balzac's  ;  but  what  a  different  kind  of  curiosity  !  It  is 
never  fundamental,  it  is  often  for  no  more  than  the 
bric-a-brac  of  humanity.  "  Le  Nabab,"  "Les  Rois 
en  Exil  :  "  he  is  as  filled  with  wonderment  before  these 
fantastic  and  misplaced  people  as  any  Provencal  from 
Avignon  or  Aries.  "Ah  !  "  he  cries,  "  c'etait  le  bon 
temps  alors.  Paris  bonde-  d'^trangers,  et  non  pas 
d'6trangers    de    passage,    mais    une   installation  de 
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fortunes  exotiques  ne  demandant  que  noces  et 
ripailles."  Even  in  his  satire  you  feel  the  naivete 
of  a  certain  surprise.  In  "  Le  Nabab,"  for  in- 
stance, which  is  a  satire  of  the  manifold  hypocrisies 
of  modern  society,  the  indignation  which  thrills 
through  all  the  satire  is  really  the  recoil  of  a 
shock  which  has  come  heavily  upon  an  ingenuous 
nature  ;  and  one  of  the  finest  chapters  of  that 
book,  "  Un  Debut  dans  le  Monde,"  a  masterpiece  of 
the  satirical  observation  of  small  meanesses,  has  all  the 
pungency,  with  all  the  limitation,  of  the  young  debutant 
himself,  to  whom  these  things  are  personally  irritating. 
And  his  pathos  has  the  same  quality  as  his  satire. 

The  pathos  of  Daudet,  a  very  genuine  pathos,  as 
melting  as  that  of  Dickens  or  Bret  Harte,  is  a  pathos  of 
things  which  are  also  laughable,  a  grotesque,  a 
fantastic  pathos,  made  of  the  antithesis  of  unhappiness 
and  its  surroundings.  Delobelle,  the  actor,  in  "  Fro- 
ment  Jeune,"  the  Nabob,  the  kings  in  exile,  are  studies 
of  "  humours,"  in  Ben  Jonson's  sense  ;  they  are  not 
studies  of  character.  And  so,  in  their  pathos,  they  are 
either  traps  to  catch  tears,  or  part  of  the  rhetoric  of 
situation.  Daudet's  pathos  is  the  pathos  of  the  senti- 
mentalist ;  it  dwells  on  grief  where  grief  is  picturesque, 
touching,  immediately  telling  ;  it  has  no  reserve,  no 
transfusion  into  other  substances.  The  sovereign 
pathos  of  Lear,  the  noble  pathos  of  Antigone,  do  not 
make  you  cry  ;  the  pathos  of  Jack  makes  you  cry. 
And  this  easy  tribute  of  tears  is  but  the  return  of  senti- 
ment to  sentiment,  a  wholly  physical  sensation,  in 
which  the  intellect  is  for  nothing.  Pathos  which  can 
touch  the  intellect  becomes  so  transfigured  that  its 
tears  shine  :  you  can  see  by  their  light.  But  we  cry 
over  melodrama  because  a  single  appeal  is  made  to 
a  single  sense,  an  appeal,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  finest  art,,  almost  as  illegitimate  as  the  appeal 
of  obscenity.  Pathos  such  as  Daudet's  comes  from  the 
man  to  whom  life  is  an  entertainment  absolutely  enter- 
taining :  he  dreads  only  its  ending,  or  an  accident 
which  may  interrupt  it.  The  supreme  pathos  can  come 
only  from  one  to  whom  the  very  fact  of  life  is  itself 
more  pathetic  than  any  sorrow;  to  whom  the  happiness 
which  goes  contentedly,  with  bandaged  eyes,  through 
the  mystery  of  things,  is  a  sadder  wonder  than  the 
narrow  grief  which  measures  itself  by  the  four  sides  of 
a  grave  ;  to  whom  love,  death,  joy,  sorrow,  are  words 
equally  mournful  in  our  unbounded  ignorance  of  them. 

Daudet  is  really  neither  more  nor  less  than  "l'homme 
du  Midi,"  but  the  one  "homme  du  Midi"  who,  feeling 
always  as  a  Southerner,  has  been  able  to  look  at  him- 
self almost  as  objectively  as  a  Parisian.  In  the 
"Souvenirs  d'un  Homme  de  Lettres,"  Daudet  tells  us 
that  he  has  a  little  green  note-book,  entitled  "  Le 
Midi,"  in  which  he  has  noted  down,  for  years 
and  years,  everything  that  might  help  to  sum 
up  his  country.  "Tout  note  sur  le  cahier 
vert,  depuis  ces  chansons  de  pays,  ces  proverbes 
et  locutions  ou  l'instinct  d'un  peuple  se  confesse, 
jusqu'aux  cris  des  vendeuses  d'eau  fraiche,  des 
marchands  de  berlingots  et  d'azeroles  de  nos  fetes 
foraines,  jusqu'aux  geignements  de  nos  maladies  que 
l'imagination  grossit  et  repercute,  presque  toutes  ner- 
veuses,  rhumatismales,  causees  par  ce  ciel  de  vent  et 
de  flamme  qui  vous  devore  la  moelle,  met  tout  l'etre  en 
fusion  comme  une  canne  a  sucre  ;  note  jusqu'aux  crimes 
du  Midi,  explosions  de  passion,  de  violence  ivre,  ivre 
sans  boire,  qui  deroutent,  epouvantent  la  conscience 
des  juges,  venus  d'un  autre  climat,  eperdus  au  milieu 
de  ces  exagerations,  de  ces  temoignages  extravagants 
qu'ils  ne  savent  point  mettre  au  point. "  From  this 
book  have  come  "  Numa  Roumestan "  ("qui  me 
parait,"  he  tells  us,  "  le  moins  incomplet  de  mes 
livres,  celui  ou  je  me  suis  le  mieux  donne,  011  j'ai  mis 
le  plus  d'invention,  au  sens  aristocratique  du  mot ") 
and  all  the  chronicles  of  "Tartarin,"  certainly  his 
greatest  achievement  as  a  humourist,  and  containing 
his  one  type,  the  type  of  the  braggart  by  imagination. 
It  is  his  Southern  blood  which  has  given  him  that 
vivacity  of  temperament,  by  which  a  long  novel, 
written  with  the  most  conscientious  labour,  appears 
to  be  an  improvisation,  comes  to  us  with  such 
engaging  heat,  such  a  breathing  aspect.  It  is  from 
the  South  that  he  has  taken  those  honeyed  and  delicate 
short  stories,  which  have  brought  into  French  certain 


naive  and  subtly  humorous  and  quaintly  poetical 
qualities,  which,  to  those  who  know  Provence  or  cap 
read  Provencal,  have  the  very  taste  of  the  soil.  It  is 
directly  from  the  Provencal  that  he  has  taken  the 
vocal  and  gesticulating  quality  of  his  style,  in  which 
colloquialism  is  pushed  to  the  point  of  "  £'avait  ete 
autre  chose,"  and  in  which  everything  must  give  way  to 
the  search  after  the  sound  of  the  spoken  word.  His 
epithets,  when  they  are  fine,  are  sudden— "  le  geste 
tutoyeur,"  for  instance,  said  of  Gambetta— epithets  of 
a  good  talker.  In  the  South  every  one  talks,  and 
Daudet  aims  always  at  giving  you  the  sensation  of  one 
who  talks.  When  Goncourt  desires  to  give  you  the 
sensation  of  talking,  with  what  an  elaborate,  minute, 
almost  painful  effort  he  produces  his  effects,  never 
more  artificial  than  in  these  moments  ;  succeeding 
indeed,  but  with  all  the  labour  of  one  who  has  not 
only  an  impression  to  convey,  but  an  idea  at  the  back 
of  the  sensation.  Daudet  aims  at  the  immediate 
sensation,  and  gets  it,  as  if  it  were  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world.  It  was,  to  him  ;  and  he  trained  a 
natural  aptitude  to  the  finest  uses  of  which  it  was 
capable.  It  did  not  make  him  a  great  artist,  but  it 
made  him  the  best  writer  among  the  novelists  who  are 
not  great  artists.  Arthur  Symons. 

"SNAEKOLL'S  SAGA." 
II. 

1^  EEDLESS  to  say  that  no  one  in  the  time  of  Thor- 
1  ^  grimur  had  ever  passed  over  the  Vatna  from  Ran- 
garvallar,  though  the  Heimskringla  seemed  to  indicate 
that  at  the  first  settlement  there  had  been  such  a  road. 
Reindeer  were  known  to  haunt  the  wild  recesses  of  the 
desert  track,  and  some  said,  ponies  long  escaped  had 
there  run  wild,  and  all  were  well  aware  that  evil  spirits 
haunted  the  valleys,  for  there  the  older  gods  had  all 
retired  when  Christianity  had  triumphed  in  the  land. 

Two  hundred  miles  in  distance,  but  then  the  miles 
were  mortal,  without  food,  perhaps  no  water,  without  a 
guide,  except  the  compass  and  the  stars.  Seven  days 
ride  on  "  Snaekoll,"  if  all  went  well,  and  if  it  did  not,, 
why  then  as  well  to  sleep  alone  amongst  the  mountains, 
as  in  the  fat  churchyard,  for  there  men  when  they  see 
your  headstone  growing  green  forget  you,  but  he  who- 
dies  in  the  lone  Vatna  surely  keeps  his  memory  ever 
fresh. 

All  through  the  winter,  Thorgrimur  never  ceased  talk- 
ing of  his  resolution.  In  spring,  when  grass  is  green  and 
horses  fat,  when  forests  of  dwarf  birch  and  willow  look 
like  fields  of  corn,  ice  disappears  and  valleys  as  by 
magic  are  all  clothed  with  grass,  he  made  all  boune  to  set 
out  on  his  long  projected  journey.  "Snaekoll  is  eight 
years  old  (he  said)  and  in  his  prime,  sound  both  in  wind 
and  limb,  and  I  am  thirty,  and  if  we  cannot  now  prove 
ourselves  of  the  true  Icelandic  breed  the  time  will  never 
come,  old  age  will  catch  us  both,  still  scheming,  still  a- 
planning,  and  men  will  say  that,  had  we  lived  among 
the  Icelanders  of  old,  Snaekoll  had  been  of  no  use 
at  the  h  orse  fighting,  and  I,  instead  of  going  a 
sea-roaming  with  Viga  Glum,  with  Harold,  Fair  Hair, 
Askarpillir,  with  Asgrim,  and  the  rest,  would  have 
remained  at  home  and  helped  the  women  spin."  His 
wife  after  the  practical  way  of  womenkind  thought  him 
a  fool,  but  yet  admired  him,  for  she  imagined  that 
Thorgrimur  in  reading  Sagas  had  come  upon  the 
whereabouts  of  some  great  treasure  buried  in  times 
gone  by,  for  she  could  not  imagine  that  a  man  would 
risk  his  life  without  good  cause,  being  all  unaware  that 
generally  lives  are  risked  and  lost  without  a  reason. 
Perhaps,  too,  she  was  willing  enough  for  Thorgrimur 
to  go,  his  musings,  readings,,  wanderings,  and  uncanny 
ways  rendering  him  a  somewhat  "  mauvais  coucheur." 

But  Thorgrimur  cared  nothing,  or  perhaps  knew 
nothing  of  her  speculations,  but  got  his  saddle  freshly 
stuffed,  made  whalehide  reins  strong,  new,  and  six  feet 
long  ;  purveyed  a  long  hair  rope,  new  hobbles,  and  for 
himself  new  whalehide  shoes  like  Indians'  mocassins, 
new  wadmal  clothes,  and  laid  up  a  provision  of  salt  fish 
and  rye-flour  bread  all  ready  for  the  start. 

News  travels  fast  in  Iceland,  as  it  does  in  Arabia,  the 
Steppes  of  Russia,  in  Patagonia  and  other  countries  where 
there  are  no  newspapers  and  where  wayfaring  men  even 
though  fools  pass  news  along  with  such  rapidity  that  it 
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appears  there  is  no  need  of  telegraphs  or  telephones,  for 
what  is  done  in  one  part  of  the  land  to-day  is  known  to- 
morrow miles  away,  and  just  as  much  distorted  as  it  had 
been  disseminated  through  the  medium  of  the  press.  Thus 
Rangarvallar  and  all  southern  Iceland  knew  of  Thor- 
grimur's  intention,  and  people  came  from  far  and  near  to 
visit  him,  for  time  in  Iceland  is  held  valuable  or  at  the 
least  folk  think  it  so,  and,  therefore,  spend  what  they 
prize  most  after  the  fashion  that  most  pleases  them,  and 
that  by  talking  ceaselessly,  mostly  of  nothing,  though 
they  can  work  as  patiently  as  beavers,  when  they 
choose.  And  thus  it  came  about  that  at  the  little  church 
in  Upper  Horgsdalr  a  crowd  of  neighbours  had  assem- 
bled to  see  the  start  of  Thorgrimur  into  the  unknown 
wastes. 

To  say  the  truth  the  church  was  of  as  mean  a  pre- 
sence as  was  the  author  of  the  most  part  of  the  faith 
expounded  in  its  walls.  Built  all  of  rubble,  roof  of 
Norway  pine,  the  little  shingled  steeple  shaped  like  a 
radish,  nothing  about  the  building,  but  the  bell  cast 
centuries  ago  in  Denmark,  could  be  called  beautiful  ; 
but  still  it  served  its  turn  and  as  a  mosque  in  a  lone 
"duar"  in  Morocco,  stood  always  open  for  the  faithful 
±0  use  by  day  for  prayer,  and  as  a  sleeping-place  at 
night.  In  the  churchyard,  curiously  marked  and  pat- 
terned stones  bore  witness  to  the  supposititious  virtues 
oi  those  long  dead,  and  from  the  mound  on  which  the 
church  was  built  the  view  extended  far  across  lava  fields 
over  the  reddish  mountains  flecked  here  and  there  with 
green  and  crowned  with  snow,  and  in  the  distance  rose 
the  glaciers  and  the  peaks  of  the  unknown  and  icy 
Vatna.  A  landscape  dreary  in  itself,  unclothed  by  trees, 
wild,  desolate,  and  only  beautiful  when  the  sun's  rays 
transformed  it,  turning  the  peaks  to  castles,  blotting  the 
black  and  ragged  lava  out,  and  blending  all  into  a  vast 
prismatic  play  of  colour,  changing  and  shifting  as  the 
lights  ran  over  limestone,  rested  on  basalt,  and  lit  the 
granite  of  the  cliffs,  making  each  smallest  particle  to 
shine  like  mica  in  a  piece  of  quartz.  The  Icelanders  do 
not  hold  Sunday  as  a  day  of  gloom,  devoted,  as  it  used 
to  be  in  England  and  still  remains  in  the  remoter  parts 
of  Scotland  to  which  the  beneficent  breath  of  latter-day 
indifference  has  not  yet  penetrated,  sacred  to  prayer  and 
drink.  So  Sunday  was  the  day  on  which  Thorgrimur 
intended  to  set  out ;  dressed  in  his  best  he  sat  at  church, 
.his  wife  and  children  seated  by  his  side.  The  service 
over,  he  left  the  church  and  pushing  through  the  ponies 
all  waiting  for  their  owners  outside  the  door,  entered  his 
house. 

The  priest,  the  "  Syselman,"  the  notables,  and  friends 
from  far  and  near  sat  down  to  dine,  and  dinner  over 
and  the  corn  brandy  duly  circulating,  Thorgrimur  rose 
up  to  speak.  "  My  friends,  and  you  the  priest  and 
'  Syselman,'  and  you  the  notables,  and  neighbours  who 
have  known  me  from  a  boy,  I  drink  your  health.  I  go 
to  try  what  I  have  dreamed  of  all  my  life  ;  whether  I 
shall  succeed  no  man  can  tell,  but  still  I  shall  succeed 
so  far  in  that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  follow  out 
my  dream.  I  hold  that  dreams  are  the  reality  of  life 
and  that  which  men  call  practical,  that  which  down 
there  in  Reykjavik  the  folk  call  business,  is  but  a  dream. 
'  Snaekoll '  and  I  depart  to  cross  the  Vatna,  perhaps 
not  to  return,  but  still  to  try,  and  so  I  drink  your  health 
again  and  say  farewell,  '  Skoal,'  to  you  all." 

Then  mounting  "Snaekoll,"  who  stood  arching  up 
his  back,  he  kissed  his  wife  and  saying  to  his  children, 
"  Stand  aside,  for  '  Snaekoll '  bites  worse  than  a  Green- 
land bear,"  he  took  the  road.  His  friends  rode  with 
him  for  a  "  thingmanslied  "  upon  the  way,  and  when 
the  last  few  scattered  farms  were  passed  and  the  track 
ended  in  a  rising  lava  field  stretching  to  the  hills,  bade 
him  God -speed  and  watched  him  sitting  erect  on 
"Snaekoll"  fade  into  nothing  upon  the  lava  fields,  his 
horse  first  sinking  out  of  sight  and  then  his  body,  bit 
by  bit,  till  he  was  gone.  The  priest,  spurring  his  horse 
upon  a  rocky  hill,  claimed  to  have  seen  him  last,  and 
said  that  Thorgrimur  never  once  looked  behind,  but 
rode  into  the  desert  as  he  was  riding  to  his  home,  and 
that  he  fancied  as  he  saw  him  ride,  he  saw  the  last  of 
the  old  Berserks  disappear.  And  then  the  Vatna 
claimed  him,  and  Thorgrimur  of  Rangarvallar  went  his 
way  out  of  this  story  and  the  world's. 

But  in  east  Berufjordr,  not  far  from  Hargifoss,  there 
•dwelt  one  Hiortr  Helagson,  a  man  of  substance,  owner 


of  flocks  and  herds,  and  as  he  sat  one  morning  at  his 
"ba;r"  door,  drinking  his  coffee  sweetened  with  lumps 
of  sugar  candy  in  the  Icelandic  fashion,  waiting  until 
his  horse  was  caught  to  ride  to  church,  his  herdsman 
entered  to  inform  him  that  he  thought  "  Hellvite," 
the  devil  had  got  amongst  the  horses,  for  he  said, 
"  they  run  about  as  if  in  fear,  and  the  dark  chestnut 
which  you  ride  has  a  piece  bitten  out  of  his  back  as  by 
a  wolf."  Then  Hiortr  Helagson,  although  the  "Sysel- 
man of  Berufjordr  and  elder  of  the  Church,  swore  like 
a  horseman  when  he  knows  his  horse  is  sick  or  come 
by  mischief,  and,  taking  down  his  gun,  rode  to  the 
pasture  where  his  horses  fed.  The  horses  all  were  run- 
ning to  and  fro  like  sheep,  and  in  the  corner  of  the 
field  an  object  lay,  dark  grey  in  colour,  like  a  Greenland 
bear.  But  when  the  "Syselman"  had  raised  his  gun,  it 
staggered  to  its  feet,  and  he,  on  looking  at  it,  said  to 
his  herdsman,  "  Ansgottes,  this  is  the  horse  of  Thorgri- 
mur of  Rangarvallar ;  he  must  be  dead  amongst  the  ice 
fields,  and  his  horse  has  wandered  here."  Time  passed 
and  "Snaekoll"  once  again  grew  round  and  sleek, 
although  a  pest  to  all  the  horses  in  the  "tun,"  and 
Hiortr,  thinking  to  cut  a  figure  at  a  cattle  fair,  saddled 
and  mounted  him.  "Snaekoll"  stood  still,  though 
looking  backwards,  and  when  the  "Syselman"  was 
seated  on  his  back,  arching  his  spine,  the  horse  plunged 
violently,  and  coming  down  with  legs  as  stiff  as  posts 
gave  Hiortr  Helagson  a  heavy  fall,  and — turning  on 
him  like  a  tiger — would  have  killed  him  had  not  help 
been  nigh.  So,  from  that  day,  no  one  essayed  to  ride 
the  dead  man's  horse,  who  ranged  about  the  fields, 
and,  after  years,  slept  with  the  horses  of  the  Valkyrie. 
But  Hiortr  Helagson  had  the  best  ponies  in  all  Beru- 
fjordr, hardy,  untirable,  and  "ice-eaters,"  fiery  in  spirit, 
hard  to  mount,  kickers  and  biters,  apt  to  rear  and 
plunge,  fit  for  the  saddle  only  of  such  few  commen- 
tators as  can  catch  the  stirrup  at  the  moment  they  are 
up.  And  when  the  neighbours  talked  about  their  temper 
and  their  ways,  Hiortr  would  say,  "Well,  yes,  they 
are  descended  from  the  horse  of  Thorgrimur  of  Rangar- 
vallar ;  his  name  was  'Snaekoll,'  and  he  came  to  me 
out  of  the  desert,  lean  as  a  bear  in  spring.  You  know 
his  master  died  trying  to  cross  the  Vatna,  and  '  Snae- 
koll '  how  he  lived  amongst  the  ice  and  found  his  way 
to  Berufjordr,  I  cannot  tell.  Up  in  the  Vatna  there  is 
naught  but  ice,  and  yet  he  must  have  eaten  something ; 
what  it  was  God  knows  !" 

R.  B.  CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM. 

ON  THE  LIVING  AND  THE  DEAD. 

QUITE  the  best  comedy  of  the  season  is  the  indig- 
nant protest  which  has  broken  out  on  all  sides 
against  Mr.  Clement  Scott's  now  famous  "Great 
Thoughts "  interview.  Mr.  Raymond  Blathwayt,  on 
behalf  of  that  journal,  called  on  Mr.  Scott,  to  ask  him, 
as  a  critic  of  thirty-seven  years'  standing  and  of  eminent 
influence,  "Does  the  theatre  make  for  good?"  In 
such  inquiries  English  public  opinion  looks  to  its 
favourites  to  tell  lies.  Mr.  Scott  was  not  equal  to  the 
occasion.  He  did  not  tell  the  whole  truth  (or  perhaps 
he  did,  and  "  Great  Thoughts  "  was  afraid  to  publish  it); 
but  he  told  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  from 
his  point  of  view,  which  is  precisely  that  unctuously 
taken  on  all  public  occasions  by  our  actors  and 
managers.  He  said  that  he  was  the  worse  for  his 
thirty-seven  years  of  play-going ;  that  actresses  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  ladies,  nor  "pure,"  and  that  their  prospects 
frequently  depend  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  their 
compliances;  that  the  theatrical  profession  "induces 
the  vain  and  egotistical  that  is  in  all  of  us  to  a  degree 
that  would  be  scarcely  credited  by  the  outsider  "  ;  that 
whilst  the  pit  and  gallery  retain  the  old  faith,  the  men 
who  write  and  criticise  are  freethinkers;  that  Ibsen  is 
an  atheist  ;  and  that  whilst  Cardinal  Manning  at  one 
end  of  the  religious  scale  hated  the  theatre,  and  the 
Puritan,  Wesleyan,  or  Baptist  minister  detests  it  at  the 
other,  the  philosophic  man  of  the  world,  with  an  equal 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  stands  between  them,  and 
says  that  they  are  each  right." 

To  this  it  is  replied,  virtually,  that  the  man  who 
makes  such  statements  is  no  gentleman.  That  is  no 
doubt  the  case.  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  how  the 
duties  of  a  critic,  which  consist  largely  in  making  pain- 
ful remarks  in  public  about  the  most  sensitive  of  his 
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fellow-creatures,  can  be  reconciled  with  the  manners  of 
a  gentleman.  But,  gentleman  or  no  gentleman,  a 
critic  is  most  certainly  not  in  the  position  of  a 
co-respondent  in  a  divorce  case  :  he  is  in  no  way 
bound  to  perjure  himself  to  shield  the  reputation  of 
the  profession  he  criticises.  Far  from  being  the 
instigator  of  its  crimes  and  the  partner  of  its  guilty 
joys,  he  is  the  policeman  of  dramatic  art ;  and  it  is 
his  express  business  to  denounce  its  delinquencies. 
On  the  whole,  I  think  more  wisdom  has  been  shown 
by  those  who  have  made  fun  of  Mr.  Scott,  since  they 
thereby  evade  their  obligations,  as  fellow-critics,  to 
stand  by  him,  without  committing  themselves  on  the 
other  hand  to  a  flustered  and  ridiculous  denial  of  what 
everybody  knows  to  be  perfectly  true. 

For  my  part,  I  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Scott,  holding 
the  opinions  he  does,  could  honestly  have  said  less. 
He  might,  I  repeat,  have  said  a  great  deal  more  on 
the  same  side,  and  yet  been  well  within  the  mark. 
He  might,  for  example,  have  said  that  no  member  of 
the  theatrical  profession  ever  dreams  of  believing  any 
statement  made  by  any  other  member  of  it  ;  that  a 
tradesman  will  give  credit  to  any  professional  man  more 
confidently  than  to  an  actor  of  equal  standing  ;  that 
disloyalty,  often  operating  as  what  a  trade-unionist 
would  call  shameless  blacklegging,  excites  neither 
surprise  nor  disapprobation  in  the  green-room  ;  that 
theatrical  agreements  are  perhaps  the  riskiest  securities 
in  the  world  ;  and  that  the  extent  to  which  modern 
industrial  developments  are  daily  throwing  masses  of 
money  into  idle,  irresponsible,  ignorant  and  immature 
hands,  has  made  the  stage  probably  more  corrupt  at 
present  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  history  of  the 
world  before.  In  short,  Mr.  Scott  has  erred,  as  he 
always  errs,  on  the  side  of  good  nature. 

But  whilst  I  exhort  the  theatre  to  revise  its  standard 
of  conduct  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Scott's  criticism,  I  wish  I 
could  persuade  Mr.  Scott  to  revise  his  standards  of 
judgment  in  the  light  of  modern  thought.  If  those 
standards  involve  the  conclusion  that  Ibsen's  plays  are 
"  nasty,  dirt)',  impure,  clever  if  you  like,  but  foul  to 
the  last  degree,"  the  inevitable  consequence  is  that  the 
ablest  modern  women  will  be  perfectly  content  to  seem 
nasty,  dirty,  impure,  clever,  and  foul  to  Mr.  Scott. 
And  the  really  nasty  people,  who  thoroughly  deserve 
censure,  will  easily  escape  it  by  simply  hiding  behind 
the  petticoats  of  the  Ibsenists.  I  submit  to  Mr.  Scott 
that  he  has  given  away  the  whole  force  of  his  attack  by 
allowing  Mr.  Blathwayt  to  lead  him  on  from  the 
practical  morality  of  the  theatrical  profession  to  the 
theoretical  tendency  of  the  modern  drama.  At  the 
moment  of  victory  he  has  suddenly  abandoned  his 
position  to  call  on  the  pit  and  gallery,  as  be- 
lievers in  God  and  Robertson,  to  follow  him  against 
the  freethinking  stalls  as  believers  in  no  God  and 
Ibsen.  Such  a  digression  hopelessly  compromises  the 
authority  of  his  opening  utterances.  Any  one  can  drive 
a  coach  and  six  backwards  and  forwards  through  every- 
thing he  said  after  the  fatal  term  "problem-play" 
passed  Mr.  Blathwayt's  lips.  "  The  old-fashioned 
denizens  of  pit  and  gallery,  who  still  believe  that  there 
zs  a  God,"  howled  down  Mr.  Henry  James's  "  Guy 
Domville,"  mainly  because  its  last  act  could  only  in- 
terest those  who  were  susceptible  to  religious  senti- 
ment. Mr.  Scott,  in  one  of  his  best  criticisms,  tried 
to  rally  the  pit  and  gallery  to  its  support  ;  and  the  pit 
and  gallery  turned  their  backs  on  him  at  once.  The 
fact  is,  Mr.  Blathwayt,  with  diabolical  ingenuity, 
steered  Mr.  Scott  imperceptibly  from  category  to 
category  at  that  interview  until  he  landed  him  up  to 
his  neck  in  confusion.  Mr.  Scott  cannot  have  meant 
to  imply  that  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress"  and  "The 
Sign  of  the  Cross "  are  more  religious  than  Ibsen's 
"  Brand,"  or  that  what  makes  a  play  religious  is  the 
introduction  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  (he  might  have  cited 
the  burial  service  in  a  recent  Adelphi  melodrama)  or 
the  representation  of  a  scene  from  Scripture  as  at  Ober 
Ammergau.  But  Mr.  Blathwayt  has  given  him  an  air 
of  doing  so  ;  and  the  enemy  will  be  able  to  retreat  in 
good  order  in  consequence. 

As  far  as  any  real  defence  can  be  made  to  the  prac- 
tical side  of  Mr.  Scott's  attack,  it  must  take  the  form 
of  a  frank  repudiation  of  his  morality.  If  an  actress  has 
commanding  talent,  and  is  indispensable  on  the  stage, 


she  can  be  what  she  likes.  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  Rejane 
can  be,  and  are,  what  they  like  :  Madame  Mary  Ander- 
son de  Navarro  and  Mrs.  Kendal  can  be,  and  are,  what 
they  like.  The  prospects  of  such  stars  do  not  depend, 
as  Mr.  Scott  puts  it,  "  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  their 
compliance,"  though  those  of  their  humbler  colleagues 
generally  do.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  range  of 
an  actress's  experience  and  the  development  of  her 
sympathies  depend  on  a  latitude  in  her  social  rela- 
tions which,  though  perfectly  consistent  with  a  much 
higher  degree  of  self-respect  than  is  at  all  common 
among  ordinary  respectable  ladies,  involves  a  good 
deal  of  knowledge  which  is  forbidden  to  "pure" 
women.  Any  actress  who  denies  this  is  rightly  classed 
by  public  opinion  as  a  hypocrite.  Further,  an  actress 
is  essentially  a  workwoman  and  not  a  lady.  If  she  is 
ashamed  of  this,  she  deserves  all  the  mortification  her 
shame  may  bring  her.  I  therefore  do  not  think  that 
Mr.  Scott  has  considered  deeply  enough  when  using  such 
question-begging  terms  as  "lady,"  "pure,"  and  so  on.. 
I  very  much  doubt  whether  he,  as  a  lover  of  humanity 
and  art,  would  tolerate  the  conventional  limitations  of 
ladyhood  and  "innocence"  either  on  the  stage  or  off. 
Certainly,  posterity  will  not  gather  from  his  criticisms 
that  his  most  affectionate  admiration  and  respect  are  re- 
served for  those  actresses  whose  withers — good  heavens, 
what  metaphors  Shakespeare  leads  us  into  ! — whose  lives 
will  stand  the  moral  tests  applied  by  Mr.  Clement  Scott 
under  the  artful  leading  questions  of  Mr.  Blathwayt. 

It  is  a  pit)-  that  so  interesting  a  figure  as  William 
Terriss  should  receive  such  scant  justice  from  the 
obituarists.  Now  that  the  first  shock  of  his  assassin- 
ation is  over,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  our  civilisation  might 
have  had  in  store  for  him  many  "natural"  deaths  far 
worse  than  the  fate  of  Caesar.  That  being  so,  I  need 
not  inflict  a  fresh  paraphrase  of  the  "Breezy  Bill" 
conception  of  him  on  a  surfeited  public.  The  part  a  man 
plays  to  perfection  before  the  world  is  never  his  real 
self;  and  the  success  with  which  Terriss  impersonated 
"Breezy  Bill"  is  the  best  proof  that  they  were  as: 
different  as  I  am  from  G.  B.  S.  The  instructive  thing 
about  Terriss,  as  I  knew  him,  was  that  he  made  every- 
body like  him  by  not  caring  a  rap  for  anybody.  Instead 
of  counting  one  man  (or  woman)  as  a  hundred,  in  the 
affectional  manner,  he  counted  them  all  twelve  to  the 
dozen,  and  so  got  right  with  them  to  an  extent 
that  would  have  implied  enormous  tact  in  a  more 
emotional  man.  He  did  not  believe  that  you  could  get 
anything  for  nothing ;  and  it  was  that  rare  piece 
of  soundheadedness  rather  than  any  desire  for  artistic 
perfection  that  nerved  him  to  take  such  trouble  to  do 
his  work  well  at  the  Adelphi,  and  made  him,  within 
certain  limits,  the  most  efficient  actor  in  London.  For 
art  as  art  he  cared  nothing,  and  made  no  secret  of  it  ;• 
for  efficiency  he  cared  a  good  deal.  I  am  not  sure  that 
he  cared  as  much  for  money  as  he  pretended,  though 
his  sense  of  its  power  was  shown  by  the  pains  he  took 
to  make  people  believe  that  its  acquisition  was  his  main 
object  in  life,  and  that  if  you  wanted  to  interest  him 
you  must  tell  him  about  some  licensed  house  that  was 
for  sale,  and  not  about  a  five-act  tragedy.  When  he 
asked  me  once  to  write  a  play  for  him,  he  wasted  very 
little  time  indeed  in  flattering  me  :  instead,  he  showed 
me  a  bank-book  containing  a  record  of  the  author's 
fees  on  a  very  popular  melodrama  then  running 
at  the  Adelphi.  I  believe  he  had  no  idea  that  he  was 
an  unrivalled  executive  instrument  for  my  purposes  as  a 
dramatist,  and  that  I  accordingly  had  a  strong  artistic  in- 
centive to  write  for  him ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  a  con- 
fused idea  that  I  was  an  extremely  learned  man,  and  that 
the  only  chance  of  inducing  me  to  condescend  to  the 
Adelphi  was  by  an  appeal  to  my  pocket,  which  he 
rightly  regarded  as  a  vital  organ  even  in  the  most 
superior  constitutions.  He  at  first  proposed  a  collabora- 
tion and  produced  a  scenario.  I  explained  to  him  why 
the  scenario  would  not  do  ;  and  he  immediately  put  it 
into  the  fire  with  the  most  imperturbable  phlegm.  I 
wrote  the  play  for  him  ;  but  when  it  was  finished,  there 
was  no  immediate  occasion  for  it ;  and  since  plays  did 
not  interest  him  as  works  of  art,  I  found  it  absolutely 
impossible  to  induce  him  to  apply  his  mind  seriously  to 
it,  in  spite  of  a  quite  pathetic  effort  on  his  part  to  pay 
me  that  compliment.  He  was  like  a  child  in  church,, 
longing  to  be  at  anything  else. 
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I  sincerely  wish  we  had  more  actors  like  him.  His 
positiveness  of  character,  his  freedom  from  illusions  in 
serious  business,  the  self-sufficiency  and  self-centralisa- 
tion which  made  him  a  man  certain  never  to  become  a 
burden  on  any  one,  were  as  far  as  possible  removed 
from  the  maudlin  amiabilities  which  we  (or  obliging 
interviewers  speaking  in  our  names)  have  been  heaping 
on  his  memory  ;  but  they  were  the  secret  of  his  undeni- 
able attraction — of  what  we  are  driving  at  when  we  talk 
of  his  virility.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

FOLLOWING  the  rise  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  the 
rates  of  discount  of  the  Banks  of  Bombay  and  Bengal 
were  further  raised  on  Tuesday  two  points  to  7  per 
cent.  When  these  two  institutions  put  their  rates 
down  some  little  time  back,  financiers  throughout 
the  world  were  set  wondering  as  to  the  cause.  The 
present  reaction  would  suggest  that  they  had  ample 
reason  for  wonder.  No  doubt  the  directors  of  these 
leading  Indian  banks  know  their  own  business  best,  but 
their  action  during  the  last  fortnight  suggests  that  they 
have  seen  an  error  in  their  ways. 

Christmastide  and  the  Chinese  question  acted  ad- 
versely on  the  Stock  markets,  and  although  declines 
were  in  few  cases  of  a  very  serious  character,  a  sagging 
disposition  marked  prices  throughout  the  week.  Very 
few  fresh  commitments  were  entered  into,  whilst  here 
and  there  unloading  took  place.  The  skylarking  and 
horseplay  of  which  members  are  so  fond  at  this 
time  of  the  year  were  more  boisterous  than  ever,  and 
.a  number  of  charitable  souls  promenaded  the  house 
•during  the  week  gathering  funds  for  various  benevolent 
purposes.  The  daily  history  of  the  average  Stock 
Exchange  man  during  the  week  was  to  arrive  in  the 
City  at  11  a.m.,  look  round  the  markets,  lunch,  spend 
half  an  hour  drinking  whiskey  punch  at  Birch's,  and 
return  home  at  about  half-past  two  or  three  o'clock. 

Consols  gradually  eased  off  during  the  week,  although 
the  decline  was  not  serious;  whilst  India  Rupee  Paper, 
after  a  show  of  firmness,  also  began  to  give  way  to  a 
slight  extent.  India  Sterling  Issues  and  Colonial 
Inscribed  Stocks  were  generally  well  maintained.  The 
Foreign  market  was  adversely  influenced  by  a  tendency 
to  realise  in  the  Continental  centres,  but  here  again 
declines  were  not  heavy,  and  the  pressure  to  sell 
was  by  no  means  marked.  Home  Rails  were  dull  and 
prices  somewhat  irregular,  the  market  having  taken  a 
very  gloomy  view  of  the  engineering  troubles,  which 
was  somewhat  accentuated  by  the  position  of  affairs 
-on  Wednesday  morning.  American  and  Foreign 
Rails  generally  were  weak.  The  former  dwindled  to 
prices  below  New  York  parity,  whilst  a  considerable 
amount  of  realising  took  place  in  connexion  with  the 
Canadian  lines.  Trunks  especially  were  adversely 
affected,  and  Canadian  Pacifies  to  a  less  extent.  Mexican 
Rails  and  Argentine  Rails  were  also  unfavourably 
inclined. 

As  regards  the  various  departments  of  the  Mining 
market  the  same  influences  caused  the  same  dull 
depression.  In  both  the  Kaffir  Circus  and  the  Wes- 
tralian  market  prices  have  dwindled  all  round.  On 
Wednesday  business  had  become  so  stagnant  in  the 
former  department  that  even  deep  -  level  shares  were 
neglected,  a  most  unusual  circumstance  in  these  days. 
Declines  were  general,  but  in  no  case  very  serious. 
West  Australian  shares,  on  the  other  hand,  proved 
more  interesting.  Lake  View  Consols,  for  example, 
steadily  declined  on  an  average  about  \  per  day, 
whilst  Hannan's  Brownhill  shares,  despite  their  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Bottomley  group  on  Mr.  Whittaker 
Wright's  desertion,  also  gave  way.  Talking  of  Mr. 
Bottomley  reminds  us  that  the  special  settlement  in  his 
Market  Trust  shares  commenced  on  Tuesday.  It 
proved  somewhat  onerous,  and  the  committee  decided 
to  open  the  Clearing  House.  The  British  America 
Corporation  shares  lost  some  of  their  premium  on 
Tuesday,  owing  to  the  report  that  75  per  cent,  of  the 
applicants  had  received  allotments.  The  market  had 
imagined  that  there  would  have  been  a  greater  rush  for 
the  shares,  but  when  due  consideration  is  given  to  the 


huge  issue  concerned,  and  the  unfavourable  season,  the 
result  must  be  looked  upon  as  favourable,  even  for  one 
of  Mr.  Whittaker  Wright's  flotations. 

Gloom  has  been  cast  over  the  spirits  of  many  a 
member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  this  Christmastide 
by  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  William  Laurence  Baker. 
The  circumstances  were  unusually  tragic.  Mr.  Baker 
arrived  in  the  City  in  his  usual  health  and  spirits. 
Whilst  opening  his  letters  he  was  seized  with  an 
apoplectic  fit  and  died  almost  instantly.  Mr.  Baker 
belonged  to  a  firm  of  jobbers  trading  as  Messrs.  E. 
Baker  &  Co.  in  the  Home  Railway  market.  He  was 
fifty-six  years  of  age,  and  had  been  a  popular  figure 
in  the  House  as  long  as  most  of  his  fellow-members 
have  known  that  institution.  We  regret  to  announce 
the  death  of  two  other  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
during  the  last  week,  Mr.  T.  C.  Birch  and  Mr.  M.  Van 
der  Grucht.  Both  these  gentlemen  were  jobbers,  the 
former  in  the  Westralian  market  and  the  latter  in  the 
Miscellaneous  department. 

Shareholders  in  the  Hampton  Plains  Estate,  Limited, 
are  getting  irritable.  We  are  not  surprised.  The 
extraordinary  devices  to  which  the  directors  have 
resorted  in  order  to  keep  them  quiet  and  give  the 
Company  a  prosperous  appearance  are  gradually  be- 
coming played  out  and  are  disgusting  those  who  paid 
substantial  sums  for  shares  which  are  only  saleable  at  a 
fifth  of  the  sum  invested  in  many  cases.  Some  idea  of 
the  hand-to-mouth  way  in  which  the  enterprise  has 
been  carried  on  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
example  of  a  dividend  payment.  In  the  balance-sheet 
dated  31  March,  1896,  the  Company  held  ^388,000  in 
shares  of  companies  at  cost  and  par.  These  were 
mostly  the  shares  of  baby-companies  of  the  Hampton 
Plains  Estate,  which  at  the  present  time  are  hardly  worth 
the  paper  they  are  written  on.  The  directors,  nervous  of 
disappointingshareholders,  determined  to  pay  adividend. 
Their  method  was  at  least  ingenious. 

They  promptly  sold  the  shareholders  some  of  these 
baby-company  shares  for  about  jQi 20,000,  promised  a 
dividend  of  ^70,000,  and  added  ^50,000  to  their  working 
capital.  But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  the  story  ;  they 
finally  appealed  to  the  shareholders  to  do  without  the 
dividend.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  the  shareholders 
were  firm  and  wise  enough  to  refuse.  Another  balance- 
sheet  has  appeared  since  this  refusal.  Balances  are  all 
on  the  wrong  side  now,  and,  despite  vague  references 
to  the  gold  on  the  Company's  properties,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  concern  is  in  a  sad  way,  and  that  the  share- 
holders are  getting  rather  sick  of  this  gold  in  embryo. 
No  doubt  some  desperate  effort  will  be  made  to  keep 
affairs  alive — possibly  a  debenture  issue,  or  perhaps 
reconstruction.  The  shareholders  may  insist  on  more 
summary  methods. 

Very  few  international  questions  have  been  discussed 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  with  more  practical  earnestness 
than  the  scramble  for  China,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  had  matters  developed  at  a  less  inactive  period  of 
the  year  the  effect  on  Consols,  inter-Bourse  securities, 
and  Home  Rails  would  have  been  considerably  more 
marked  than  was  the  case  on  Monday.  As  it  was,  the 
decline  was  general  but  not  heavy.  The  market  can- 
not blind  itself  to  the  importance  of  our  commercial 
interests  in  the  Far  East.  According  to  Trade  returns 
for  1896,  British  interests  are  considerably  more  than 
double  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together,  the 
figures  being:  England  ^38,271,000;  other  countries 
^i7.346,ooo. 

Were  we  the  directors  of  a  company  with  an  unsatis- 
factory balance-sheet  and  report  to  present,  we  would 
choose  Christmas  Eve  on  which  to  call  shareholders  to- 
gether. It  is  true  that  some  zealous  souls,  subordinating 
pleasure  to  business,  might  turn  up  even  at  the  festive 
season,  but  it  could  be  taken  for  granted  that  their 
mood  would  be  less  belligerent  than  at  another  time  o 
the  year.  The  directors  of  the  British  Dominions 
Exploration,  Limited,  no  doubt  bearing  these  truths  in 
mind,  have  appointed  4.30  on  Friday  afternoon  as  the 
date  of  their  meeting.    If  they  wish  the  accounts  passed 
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and  report  adopted,  they  have  undoubtedly  taken  a  wise 
course. 

The  balance-sheet  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary and  unsatisfactory  we  have  seen.  "  By  in- 
vestments and  advances  at  cost  "  the  directors  credit 
the  Company  with  £"21,191.  This  alone  is  sufficient  to 
arouse  discomfort  among  shrewd  shareholders,  but  the 
accompanying  explanation  will  create  a  spirit  of  criticism 
even  in  the  most  callous.  It  runs  as  follows  : — "The 
Company  has  received  in  respect  of  the  above  certain 
shares  upon  which  cannot  be  placed  at  present  a  definite 
value."  Numerous  are  the  other  items  of  an  equally 
unsatisfactory  character.  For  instance,  £^2607  is 
swallowed  by  dividends  paid  in  cash  in  "anticipation  of 
realisation  of  profits,"  which  might  be  vulgarly 
described  as  "  bu6ting"  the  capital.  The  directors  have 
divided  the  substantial  sum  of  ,£1,686  between  them, 
whilst  with  regard  to  these  gentlemen  it  is  worth  point- 
ing to  the  accountant's  statement  that  they  "  have  not 
complied  with  the  Articles  of  Association  limiting  the 
proportion  of  capital  to  be  employed  in  any  one  invest- 
ment." We  can  only  trust  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
shareholders  will  exert  themselves  to  be  present  on 
Christmas  Eve  to  criticise  effectively  this  scandalous 
document. 

On  Tuesday  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette"  suddenly  awoke 
to  the  knowledge  that  there  are  a  number  of  deep-level 
mines  in  the  Transvaal,  and  that  some  of  them  are 
likely  to  prove  extremely  profitable  undertakings.  It 
hastened  to  impart  to  the  public  its  newly  acquired 
knowledge  and  in  twenty  lines  succeeded  in  making 
almost  as  many  mistakes.  It  tells  us  that  the  Nourse, 
Langlaagte,  and  Jumpers  Deeps  are  to  start  crushing 
at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year,  in  happy  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  the  Nourse  Deep  started  crushing  last 
month  with  forty  stamps,  and  that  the  Langlaagte 
Deep  is  not  likely  to  start  until  next  April.  It  gives  the 
October  crushing  of  Rose  Deep  for  October,  but  is  not 
aware  that  the  November  crushing  was  9520  ozs., 
almost  double  the  October  yield,  greater  than  that  of 
Geldenhuis  Deep  and  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Crown 
Deep.  It  says  that  either  the  Nourse  Deep  or  the 
Langlaagte  Deep — bad  grammar  makes  it  impossible  to 
discover  which  of  the  two  it  means: — "is  so  over- 
weighted with  debt  that  it  must  necessarily  be  some 
long  while  before  the  shareholders  can  expect  any 
return  on  their  money."  But  the  Langlaagte  Deep's 
debt  of  £"117,000  is  more  than  sufficiently  covered  by 
its  100,000  reserved  shares,  whilst  the  75,000  reserved 
shares  of  the  Nourse  Deep,  if  issued  at  the  present 
price,  would  clear  off  its  debt  and  leave  more  than 
£"100,000  to  the  good.  Finally  it  recommends  the 
Nigel  Deep  as  an  "exceptionally  well-situated"  pro- 
perty, though  its  prospects  are  distinctly  second  rate. 
We  pity  the  readers  of  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette  "  if  they 
depend  upon  its  City  article  for  guidance  in  their 
South  African  investments. 

Signs  are  not  wanting  that  public  interest  in  the 
deep-level  mines  of  the  Rand  is  rapidly  growing. 
Last  week  the  "  Economist"  published  a  useful  special 
supplement,  in  which  the  prospects  of  the  deep  levels 
are  fairly  and  clearly  stated,  and  conclusions  are  drawn 
eminently  favourable  to  the  future  of  the  industry. 
The  excellent  results  shown  by  the  Geldenhuis  Deep, 
Crown  Deep,  and  Rose  Deep,  all  now  actively  at  work, 
have  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  deep  levels  can 
be  worked  with  highly  profitable  results,  and  the  Rose 
Deep  mine  in  particular,  by  reducing  working  costs  in 
the  second  month  of  operations  to  such  a  low  figure  as 
£1  is.  <^d.  per  ton,  has  more  than  justified  the  forecast 
we  placed  before  our  readers  two  months  ago.  The 
Rose  Deep  profit  for  November,  with  100  stamps  at 
work,  was  £"16,658.  Our  estimate  of  the  profit  which 
will  be  earned  by  the  mine  when  the  full  200  stamps  are  at 
work  was  £"30,000  a  month,  but  in  view  of  the  actual 
results  of  the  first  two  months'  operations,  this  estimate 
now  needs  to  be  amended.  The  200  stamps  will  crush 
30,000  tons  a  month.  Working  costs  will  certainly  be 
reduced  below  20s.  per  ton,  but  taking  them  at  this, 
the  profit  will  amount  to  £"36,000  a  month,  or  £"432,000 
a  year.     The  capital  of  the  Company  is  £400,000. 


It  had  a  debt  of  £"314,000,.  but  its  reserve  of  45,000 
has  now  been  issued  pro  rata  to  its  shareholders  at 
£"4  \os. ,  so  that  its  outstanding  debt  amounts  to  a 
little  more  than  £"100,000.  This  can  either  be  paid  off 
after  a  few  months'  working,  or  can  be  met  by  the 
issue  of  debentures  or  by  the  issue  of  new  shares. 
In  the  latter  case  the  total  capitalisation  would  be, 
say,  £"416,000,  and  after  making  ample  allowance 
for  depreciation  and  capital  expenditure,  the  profit  of 
the  mine  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  12  per  cent,  to 
the  investor  even  at  the  present  price.  We  can 
therefore  scarcely  agree  with  the  "Economist"  when 
it  says  that  Rose  Deeps  have  already  reached  their 
top  market  price. 

The  November  profit  of  the  Crown  Deep  mine,  with 
no   stamps    at    work,    is    returned    at   £"18,220,  or 
£"1  2s.  lohd.  per  ton,  which  is  only  i\d.  per  ton  more 
than  the  Rose  Deep  profit.  There  are,  however,  several 
considerations  which  justify  the  high  price  at  which 
these  shares  stand  in  the  market.    In  the  first  place, 
the  capital  of  the  mine  is  only  £^300,000,  and  it  is  free 
from  debt.     When  the  full  200  stamps  are  running, 
which  is  expected  to  be  early  next  year,  at  the  present 
rate  of  yield   the   monthly  profit  should  amount  to 
£34,000,  equivalent  to  a  return  to  the  investor  at  the 
present  price,  after  allowing  for  depreciation  and  capital 
expenditure,  of  something  under  8  per  cent.    With  the 
full  mill,   however,   working   costs  will    probably  be 
reduced  to  205'.  per  ton,  which  will  make  the  profit 
equivalent  to  a  return  of  gh  per  cent,  at  the  present 
price.    A  more  important  consideration,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  the  Crown  Deep  mine  is  as  yet  only  treating 
its  poorest  ore.    One  half  of  its  property  lies  on  the  dip 
of  the  Crown  Reef  mine,  which  has  a  total  recovery  of 
about  £"2  155-.  per  ton;  one-eighth  on  the  dip  of  the 
Bonanza  mine,  with  a  recovery  of  £5  7s.  per  ton  ;  and 
three-eighths  on  the  dip  of  the  Robinson  mine,  with  a 
recovery  of  £"3  17s.  per  ton.    A  fair  average  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Crown  Deep  mine  would  be  £"3  per  ton 
when  the  better  ore  begins  to  go  to  the  mill,  and  this 
would  mean  the  enormous  profit  of  £"60,000  a  month, 
equivalent  to  a  dividend  of  more  than  200  per  cent.,  or 
a  return  to  the  investor  at  the  present  price  of  about  14 
per  cent. 

Two  new  deep-level  mines  which  will  start  working 
early  in  the  New  Year  are  the  Durban-Roodepoort  Deep 
and  the  Langlaagte  Deep.  The  first  of  these  is  expected 
to  drop  40  stamps  in  March  next,  its  full  mill  being  1.00 
stamps.  It  holds  229  claims  on  the  dip  of  the  Durban- 
Roodepoort  mine  and  has  a  capital  of  £350,000,  of 
which  291,000  shares  are  issued.  It  has  also  just  issued 
£200,000  6  per  cent,  debentures,  exchangeable  for 
shares  at  £"4.  The  Company  has  48,000  shares  in  the 
Roodepoort  Central  Deep,  which  is  at  present  engaged 
in  sinking  operations.  The  prospects  of  the  Durban- 
Roodepoort  Deep  are  exceedingly  good.  The  outcrop 
mine,  whose  shares  stand  at  6£,  has  a  yield  of  about 
,£"2  6s.  per  ton,  and  the  deep-level  should  therefore 
make  a  profit  of  (say)  £"i  $s.  per  ton.  Since  the  59,000 
reserve  shares  at  £"4  will  more  than  cover  the  debenture 
issue,  and  the  Roodepoort  Central  Deep  shares  are 
worth  to-day  £"90,000,  the  capital  may  be  considered  as 
£"250,000  free  from  debt,  and  with  100  stamps  the  mine 
should  be  able  to  pay  dividends  of  about  60  per  cent., 
due  allowance  being  made  for  depreciation  and  further 
capital  expenditure.  At  3I,  the  present  price  of 
Durban-Roodepoort  Deeps,  this  will  be  equivalent  to  a 
return  of  14  per  cent,  to  the  investor,  after  allowing  for 
amortisation. 

The  Langlaagte  Deep  proposes  to  start  crushing 
with  a  hired  mill  early  in  1898,  though  development 
seems  scarcely  far  enough  advanced  for  this.  In  any 
case,  however,  the  result  will  give  some  indication  of 
the  value  of  the  ore.  The  Company  is  very  heavily 
capitalised,  £"650,000  out  of  a  total  capital  of  £"750,000 
having  been  already  issued,  and  it  is  also  in  debt  to  the 
extent  of  ,£117,000.  The  number  of  claims  is  184,  and 
the  mill  will  eventually  run  200  stamps.  The  outcrop 
mine  has  a  yield  of  about  £"i  10s.,  and  if  expenses  can 
be  kept  down  at  the  Langlaagte  Deep,  a  profit  of  loj. 
per  ton  may  be  achieved,  equal  to,  say,  20  per  cent,  on 
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the  capital.  The  shares  are  not  quoted,  but  £2  per 
share  would  seem  to  be  as  high  as  they  are  ever  likely 
to  go. 

The  Glen  Deep,  the  deep  level  of  the  Glencairn  and 
May  Consolidated  mines,  hopes  to  start  crushing  with 
100  stamps  in  April  next,  if  the  engineering  dispute 
does  not  delay  the  arrival  of  its  machinery.  This  also 
is  a  heavily  capitalised  company.  It  has  issued 
^550,000  of  capital  and  will  shortly  have  to  issue  the 
remainder  of  its  reserve  shares,  making  a  total  of 
^600,000.  It  will  then  have  enough  money  to  pay  its 
debts  and  to  complete  its  equipment.  It  holds  183 
claims,  the  average  value  of  the  ore  in  the  outcrop 
mines  being  about  jQi  13s.  per  ton.  This  should  mean 
a  profit  equivalent  to  dividends  of  12  or  15  per  cent.,  a 
return  which  will  not  encourage  the  shares  to  go  much 
above  par. 

An  interesting  dispute  is  going  on  between  the 
"Economist"  and  the  Committee  of  the  Birmingham 
Stock  Exchange.  The  origin  of  the  argument  is 
connected  with  the  flotation  of  the  business  of  the  well- 
known  Birmingham  cycle  manufacturer  named  James. 
It  appears  that  shortly  after  allotment  it  was  dis- 
covered, so  it  is  stated,  that  a  certain  clique  on  the 
Birmingham  Stock  Exchange  were  endeavouring  to 
form  a  "  bear"  ring  in  the  market.  The  usual  rumours 
were  resorted  to,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the  Stock 
Exchange  men  were  going  to  effect  their  purpose  suc- 
cessfully. In  justice  to  their  own  interests  a  number  of 
shareholders  decided  to  pool  their  shares  and  corner 
the  bear-raiders.  The  Committee  of  the  Birmingham 
Stock  Exchange  thereupon  refused  to  fix  the  date  of  a 
special  settlement  until  the  shareholders'  pool  was  dis- 
solved, and  then  the  shareholders,  excusably  enough, 
complained  that  the  Committee  were  exercising  their 
influence  in  favour  of  their  own  members.  An  expla- 
nation has  been  made  on  behalf  of  the  Committee. 
But  it  does  not  deal  with  the  main  points  at  issue,  since 
it  merely  complains  of  the  shareholders'  pool  without 
referring  to  the  bear  ring.  The  sooner  the  Committee 
give  some  more  reasonable  and  definite  excuse  for 
their  summary  refusal  of  a  settlement  the  better. 

Some  curious  things  are  being  said  about  the  con- 
nexion of  Spiers  &  Pond  with  the  recently  advertised 
issue  of  Walker  &  Meimarachi,  Limited.  It  is,  in  fact, 
asserted  that  this  new  so-called  channel  of  investment 
was  opened  up  by  the  exertions  of  Spiers  &  Pond  and 
Mr.  Paul  Cremieu  Javal,  their  managing  director.  The 
inclusion  in  the  directorate  of  Walker  &  Meimarachi, 
Limited,  of  a  member  of  Spiers  &  Pond's  board,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  latter  to  act  as  agents  for  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  undertaking,  imply  a  close  relationship, 
but  scarcely  so  dose  as  rumour  suggests. 

While  Spiers  &  Pond  enjoy  the  incontestable  right 
to  promote  companies  at  their  sweet  will,  there  is  a 
strange  significance  in  the  association  of  the  firm  with 
a  speculative  project  like  Walker  &  Meimarachi, 
Limited.  It  certainly  does  not  add  to  the  prestige 
of  Spiers  &  Pond  to  have  their  name  apparently  identi- 
fied with  the  promotion  of  what  looks  like  a  speculative 
enterprise.  What  can  it  all  mean  ?  Has  competition 
so  far  curtailed  the  revenue  of  Spiers  &  Pond  that  it 
is  necessary  for  them  to  seek  fresh  woods  and  pastures 
new  ?  Or  are  the  directors  in  a  violent  hurry  to  utilise 
to  advantage,  with  or  without  dignity,  the  sum  realised 
by  the  sale  of  the  Gaiety  and  Yorkshire  Grey  ? 

Whatever  the  truth  may  be,  the  connexion  with 
Walker  &  Meimarachi,  Limited,  is  not  a  matter  upon 
which  we  can  congratulate  Mr.  Paul  Cremieu  Javal  and 
his  directorial  colleagues.  Now  the  nominal  vendor 
of  Walker  &  Meimarachi,  Limited,  has  fixed  the 
purchase  consideration  for  the  two  businesses  acquired 
by  the  Company  at  ^173,000.  The  prospectus  states 
he  is  "  reselling  at  a  profit."  We  should  like  to  know 
how  much  of  this  profit  will  reach  Spiers  &  Ponds' 
shareholders?  Another  question,  equally  interesting,  is, 
What  proportion,  if  any,  of  the  promoter's  gains  on  the 
resale  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Paul  Cremieu  Javal's 
friend,  Major  Vibart  ? 


NEW  ISSUES,  ETC. 

AN  EGYPTIAN  INDUSTRIAL 

The  prospectus  of  Walker  &  Meimarachi,  Limited, 
is  very  unsatisfactory.  The  Company  has  been  formed 
to  take  over  two  businesses  of  universal  providers  in 
Cairo,  with  branches  in  Alexandria,  Wady  Haifa,  and 
elsewhere.  The  profits  of  these  businesses  combined 
amounted  to  ,£16,675  for  the  last  year.  But  this  was 
very  much  in  excess  of  what  they  realised  the  year 
before,  and  it  must  be  noted  that  a  certificate  is  given 
for  two  years  only.  This  is  inadequate,  especially  as 
there  may  have  been  special  reasons  for  the  substantial 
results  last  year,  it  even  being  possible  that  certain 
unnatural  temporary  economies  were  effected  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  businesses  a  more  prosperous 
appearance.  We  do  not  say  such  is  the  case,  but  that 
course  has  been  adopted  by  company  promoters  in 
times  past.  A  certificate  for  more  than  two  years 
would  have  done  much  to  allay  such  suspicions.  But 
there  is  a  far  more  serious  weakness  in  the  prospectus 
than  this.  No  valuation  report  is  published.  Beyond 
the  inadequate  certificate  as  to  past  profits  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  the  worth  of  the  businesses  that 
the  public  are  invited  to  buy.  Seeing  that  no  expla- 
nation is  given  why  the  investor  is  asked  to  share  the 
risks  and  fortune  of  these  two  enterprises,  and  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  directors  would  have  been  only  too 
eager  to  publish  the  value  of  their  properties  and  assets 
had  they  thought  it  likely  to  lend  attractiveness  to  the 
prospectus,  intending  investors  cannot  be  too  cautious 
in  parting  with  their  money.  The  purchase  price  is 
astonishingly  large  :  £173,000,  mostly  in  cash  and 
partly  in  shares,  is  asked  by  the  vendors.  The  pur- 
chase includes  the  "book  debts."  As  the  businesses 
are  largely  patronised  by  service  people  —  the  worst 
payers  in  the  world — it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what 
sum  these  "book  debts"  may  amount.  Can  it  be  that 
the  "book  debts"  have  become  so  onerous  that  this 
flotation  has  been  arranged  in  self-defence  ?  The  capital 
of  the  Company  is  £250,000  divided  into  25,000  6^  per 
cent,  cumulative  preference  shares  of  £5  each,  and  the 
same  number  of  ordinary  shares  of  £5  each.  The 
former  constitute  the  present  issue. 

NEW  STIPENDUM,  LIMITED. 

We  have  carefully  studied  the  prospectus  of  the 
New  Stipendum,  Limited.  Otherwise  we  should  not 
have  believed  the  circulation  of  such  a  document  among 
intelligent  investors  possible.  The  impudence  of  the 
directors  almost  amounts  to  courage,  for  they  actually 
invite  the  British  public  to  purchase  a  business  of  which 
they  reveal  neither  past  profits,  value  of  assets,  nor 
indeed  any  of  the  information  recess  i.ry  in  a  flotation 
of  this  class.  The  business  to  be  acquired  is  that 
of  the  Stipendum  Stopper  Company,  Limited,  in  Lamb's 
Conduit  Street.  Seeing  that  no  profits  or  valuation 
are  given,  we  look  to  see  if  the  vendors  have  a  patent 
to  sell.  But  no  mention  is  made  of  such  an  asset. 
The  one  gleam  of  encouragement  contained  in  the 
prospectus  is  in  three  testimonials,  one  from  Messrs. 
Crosse  &  Blackwell,  another  from  Messrs.  E.  Brown 
&  Son,  and  the  third  from  Mellin's  Food,  Limited. 
By  all  these  firms  the  Stipendum  Stopper  Company's 
goods  appear  to  have  been  used.  But  none  of  the 
testimonials  are  dated  ;  they  may,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  have  been  written  at  least  four  or  five  years 
ago.  Since  then  several  successful  patent  stoppers 
have  secured  a  footing  in  the  market.  The  capital  of 
the  Company  is  £50,000,  divided  into  20,000  Preferential 
shares  of  £1  each,  and  30,000  ordinary  shares.  We 
do  not  think  that  the  public  can  be  such  fools  as  to  part 
with  their  money  on  the  strength  of  a  bald  document 
such  as  this  prospectus. 

BALMORAL  HOTEL,  EDINBURGH. 

The  Balmoral  Hotel,  Edinburgh,  Limited,  has  been 
formed  with  a  share  capital  of  £63,000,  divided 
into  40,000  5  per  cent,  preference  shares  of  £1 
each,  and  23,000  ordinary  shares  of  £1  each,  the 
whole  of  which  are  now  offered  for  subscription. 
The  object  of  the  enterprise  is  to  take  over  from  Mr. 
Grieve,  who  is  retiring,  the  property  known  as  the 
Balmoral  Hotel,  Edinburgh,  occupying  a  valuable  site 
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in  Princes  Street.  According-  to  the  prospectus,  the 
hotel  is  in  excellent  order,  the  premises  having  been 
always  exceptionally  well  maintained.  It  is  stated  that 
the  annual  profits  for  the  last  eight  years  have  averaged 
^5403.  The  prospectus  is  not  quite  as  detailed  as  one 
might  desire,  especially  as  regards  the  profits.  How 
far  a  business  is  growing  or  the  reverse  cannot  be 
gathered  from  "averages." 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

Anglo  -  Russian  Petroleum  Company,  Limited  (Civil 
Servant,  Chatham). — We  certainly  look  on  this  enterprise  as 
purely  prospective.    See  our  remarks  in  last  week's  issue. 

Hannan's  Brownhill  (A.  J.  P.,  Bayswater). — We  do  not 
consider  the  present  a  favourable  time  to  buy. 

British  Farmers'  Association  (Agriculturalist,  Dor- 
chester).— Like  many  others,  you  have  mixed  this  business  up 
with  Lord  Winchelsea's  enterprise,  the  British  Produce  Supply 
Association.  Unlike  the  latter,  it  is  not  run  for  the  benefit  of 
the  British  farmer,  but  of  Mr.  Victor  Hugo  Carlsson. 

Great  Easterns  (P.  R.  T.,  Hampstead).— By  all  means. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

DEATH  DUTIES  UNDER  THE  FINANCE  ACT, 
1894. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

144  Leadenhall  Street,  London, 

21  December,  1897. 

SIR, — Our  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article  in 
your  edition  of  18th  inst.  The  concluding  portion 
of  that  article  in  which  you  remark  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  late  Earl  Grey  calls  for  no  comment  from  us,  as  both 
the  public  and  private  reputations  of  that  Nobleman  can 
be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  He  died  in  1894, 
aged  over  ninety-one  years.  Upon  the  facts  as  stated 
in  your  article  we  offer  the  following  correction  : — 

Firstly.  Your  article  states  that  the  decision  was  "of 
the  Court  of  Appeal."  That  statement  is  erroneous. 
The  question  has  not  yet  come  before  the  Court  of 
Appeal  but  only  before  the  Court  of  first  instance, 
where  the  two  judges  were  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  and 
Mr.  Justice  Channell. 

Secondly.  Your  article  then  proceeds  upon  the  basis 
that  this  was  an  attempt  by  the  late  Earl  Grey  to  evade 
the  duty  payable  under  the  Finance  Act,  1894.  The 
facts  are  that  the  deed  of  gift  was  dated  19  October, 
1885,  at  which  time  the  present  Earl  entered  into  pos- 
session of  the  estates.  The  Finance  Act  had  no  exist- 
ence until  nine  years  afterward.  It  imposed  the  new 
duty  now  known  as  "  Estate  Duty,"  and  the  Court  has 
held  that  under  that  Act  of  Parliament  the  whole  of  the 
estates  are  liable  to  the  new  duty. — We  are,  Sir,  your 
obedient  servants,       E.  Flux  &  Leadbitter, 

Solicitors  for  Earl  Grey. 

[We  regret  extremely  that  we  were  misled  by  the 
account  of  the  case  given  in  the  London  daily  papers. 
We  are  glad,  however,  to  give  the  fullest  publicity  to  the 
above  letter,  which  puts  the  conduct  of  the  late  Earl 
Grey  in  the  proper  light. — Ed.  S.  R.] 

MR.  GEORGE  WYNDHAM,  M.P.,  AND  SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S FATHER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Birmingham,  13  December. 

Sir, — I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you  again  in  replying  to 
Mr.  George  Wyndham,  M.P. ,  but  as  his  letter  of 
8  December  opens  new  ground,  I  would  be  glad  of 
an  opportunity  of  showing  that  my  facts  are  not 
"swelled  like  pumpkins  in  a  forcing  house."  Mr. 
Wyndham  misses  the  significance  of  the  Old  Chapel 
Renovations  when  he  dismisses  John  Shakespeare's 
connexion  with  it  in  the  following  inadequate  words  : — 
"  The  Corporation  buy  a  piece  of  timber  from  John 
Shakespeare  and  pay — we  know  not  whom — two  shil- 
lings for  defacing  images — John  Shakespeare  also 
audits  the  accounts  in  1564."  The  point  is  that, 
whereas  the  Chamberlains  were  usually  appointed  for 
one  year,  John  Shakespeare  submits  the  accounts  for 
four  successive  years,  during  which  time  alterations, 
involving  the  utter  demolition  of  Roman  Catholic 
symbols,  were  proceeding,  and  plainly  under  his  super- 
vision. 


Mr.  Wyndham  cannot  see  "  the  pathos  and  irony  " 
of  Robert  Perrot's  subscription  to  the  dinner  given  to 
Lucy  and  others.  Few  men  will  be  troubled  with  a 
similar  incapacity,  for  when  a  Council  has  fined  a  man 
most  severely  (about  £200  present-day  value)  for  "  ob- 
stinately refusing  and  wylfully  making  default "  in  his 
duty  to  his  Queen,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
same  man  will  spontaneously  send  a  contribution  to 
provide  a  banquet  for  his  persecutors  and  for  politicians 
who  have  been  zealously  supporting  the  policy  he  has 
been  fined  for  opposing. 

Mr.  Wyndham  further  says:  I  "give  no  shred  of 
evidence  that  John  Shakespeare  even  went  to  London" 
on  political  business  for  the  Corporation  of  Stratford. 

In  January,  1 571 ,  the  following  occurs: — "Allow- 
ance of  money  delyvered  to  Mr.  Shaxpere  at  sundrie 
times  £v\." 

We  have  no  precise  statement  of  the  items  which 
made  the  allowance  necessary,  but  the  following  docu- 
ment of  18  January,  1572,  seems  to  throw  light  on  the 
question  and  is  decisive  evidence  that  Quyney  and 
Shakespeare  were  appointed  to  represent  the  interest 
of  Stratford,  and  that  a  sum  of  £v\.  was  set 
aside,  evidently  for  travelling  expenses  to  and  from 
London, — 

"At  thys  Hall  yt  is  agreed  by  the  asent  and  consent 
of  the  Aldermen  and  burgesses  aforesaid  that  Mr. 
Adrian  Queney,  now  balyf,  and  Mr.  John  Shakespere 
shall  at  Hillarii  term  next  ensueing  deale  in  the  affayres 
concerninge  the  commonwealthe  of  the  boroughe  afore- 
seid  accordinge  to  their  discrecions.  Yt  ys  lykwise 
agreed  at  thys  Hall  that  Mr.  Thomas  Barber,  one  of 
the  Chamberlins  of  the  said  borough  shal  deliver  to 
Mr.  Baylif  aforesaid  at  the  seid  Hillarii  term  the  above 
wryten  at  London  £vi." 

The  fact  that  the  money  was  paid  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  deputation  went  to  London,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  assuming  too  much  to  say  that  John 
Shakespeare  did  the  work  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Council  to  do. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  Mr.  Wyndham  in  his 
very  feeble  re-statement  of  the  destitution  theory,  and 
where  he  says  that  "  evidence  of  poverty  in  preceding 
years  is  equally  relevant,"  for  in  order  to  prove  poverty 
in  1592  he  goes  back  fourteen  years  to  1578,  forgetful 
of  the  fact  that  in  1580  Alderman  Shakespeare  un- 
doubtedly held  valuable  properties,  viz., 

(a)  in  Henley  Street,  purchased  1556, 

(b)  the  house  in  Greenhill  Street, 

(c)  the  property  in  Henley  Street,  bought  1575, 

as  well  as  his  interests  in  the  Asbies  and  Snitterfield 
estates. 

In  1590  the  returns  testify  that  he  still  held  the 
Henley  Street  property,  and  from  1594  his  son  William 
was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Stratford.  Therefore 
the  evidence  Mr.  Wyndham  would  lay  stress  upon  must 
be  taken  at  its  proper  worth.  One  cannot  but  regret 
that  Mr.  Wyndham  makes  a  fetish  of  Halliwell  Phillipps' 
second  edition  of  the  "  Outlines,"  for  this  necessarily 
deprives  his  criticisms  of  much  of  their  importance.  It 
is  utterly  futile  for  Mr.  Wyndham  to  say,  "I  do 
not  pretend  to  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the 
archives  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  but  I  have  compared 
Mr.  Carter's  selections  from  them  with  Halliwell 
Phillipps'  transcripts  ('  Outlines,'  ii.),"  for  I  quote  docu- 
ments which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  second  edition 
of  the  "Outlines,"  and  therefore  a  wider  knowledge  of 
(not  necessarily  acquaintance  with)  the  existence  of 
Shakespearean  documents  is  necessary  before  "  corner- 
stones can  be  crumbled  at  a  touch,"  or  before  Mr. 
Wyndham  or  any  other  man  can  say  that  the  attempt 
to  set  Shakespeare  in  the  atmosphere  of  Puritanism 
breaks  down  at  every  point.  Mr.  Wyndham  does  not 
yet  see  that  the  phrase  "within  a  month  "  is  strictly  in 
accordance  with  fact  in  so  far  as  it  refers  to  Adrian 
Quyney's  election  as  Bayliff.  It  is  Mr.  Wyndham  who 
strays  when  he  refers  to  "5  September  or  10  October 
for  the  date  of  John  Shakespeare's  election."  Quyney 
was  nominated  on  5  September,  he  served  as  Bayliff  on 
to  October,  therefore  he  was  elected  to  the  office  a 
fortnight  or  so  after  5  September,  hence  the  phrase 
"  within  a  month  "  is  accurate  enough  for  the  man  who 
knows  his  documents  and  the  circumstances,  but  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  critic  who  is  ignorant  of  both. 
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On  the  whole,  Mr.  Wyndham  fares  best  when  he 
criticises  an  acknowledged  and  palpable  error  such  as  I 
frankly  dealt  with  in  my  reply  ;  he  devotes  half  his 
letter  to  an  elaboration  of  his  previous  remarks  on 
Falstaff,  uncalled  for  so  far  as  my  acknowledgment  and 
practical  withdrawal  of  the  unfortunate  slip  is  concerned, 
and  at  the  best  only  a  somewhat  unchivalrous  and 
unnecessary  reiteration  of  what  is  only  common 
knowledge. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

F.  Carter. 

CANALS   V.   RAILWAYS  IN  INDIA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Stokesay,  12  December,  1897. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
Gen.  Fischer's  interesting  article  in  your  issue  of 
the  4th  inst.  on  the  comparative  value  of  canals  and 
railways  in  India  ? 

Gen.  Fischer  says  : — "  Upwards  of  ^300,000,000 
sterling  have  been  spent  on  the  railways  of  India  with- 
out increasing  the  value  of  real  property  by  one  rupee 
an  acre,  the  constant  complaint  of  all  trades  being  on 
the  contrary  that  the  railway  freights  absorb  all  profits." 

I  was  one  day  in  1894  at  Chorkai  on  the  Eastern 
Bengal  State  Railway  (on  which  I  was  at  that  time  ex- 
engineer)  in  company  with  the  engineer-in-chief,  who 
had  been  on  the  line  since  its  construction  some  nineteen 
years  before.  He  pointed  out  to  me  a  small  belt  of 
sal  trees  in  the  corner  of  a  field  close  to  the  station  ; 
these  he  told  me  were  the  sole  remains  of  a  great  sal 
forest  through  which  the  railway  had  been  laid,  and 
which  have  since  then  been  replaced  by  an  enormous 
area  of  rice  cultivation. 

This  part  of  Bengal  is  particularly  well  supplied  with 
water-carriage,  yet  it  would  appear  that  it  has  required 
a  railway  to  make  it  profitable  to  grow  rice  there.  This 
is  only  one  of  the  many  instances  which  might  be  cited 
in  which  a  railway  has  raised  the  value  of  real  estate. 

Gen.  Fischer  also  points  out  that  the  Godavery  canals 
have  carried  nearly  400,000  tons  of  goods  during  a  year, 
and  further  says  that  it  is  doubtful  if  any  railway  can 
show  a  quarter  of  this  traffic  on  an  equal  length  of  line. 
I  regret  that  I  have  not  figures  at  hand  by  which  to 
verify  the  latter  part  of  this  statement,  but  I  can  assert 
that  the  Eastern  Bengal  and  East  Indian  lines  run 
trains  containing  at  least  400  tons  daily,  and  I  am 
pretty  certain  that  a  reference  to  the  traffic  returns  of 
these  railways  would  show  that  a  much  larger  quantity 
than  100,000  tons  annually  is  carried  by  each  over  the 
400  miles  of  either  railway  lying  immediately  outside 
Calcutta.  The  Eastern  Bengal  Railway  has  taken  a 
very  large  part  of  the  jute  traffic  away  from  the  boats — 
this  does  not  look  as  if  the  profits  were  absorbed  in  the 
cost  of  carriage. 

I  can  imagine  the  dismay  of  the  Calcutta  merchants 
if  they  were  informed  that  the  use  of  railways  was  to  be 
discontinued,  and  that  the  waterways  already  at  hand, 
or  even  a  canal  especially  constructed,  were  to  be  sub- 
stituted. 

Gen.  Fischer  is  mistaken  in  stating  that  the  lowest 
cost  of  transit  by  railway  is  8  pies  per  ton  per  mile. 
Jute  and  similar  merchandise  can  be  profitably  carried 
at  a  rate  of  one-tenth  of  a  pie  per  maund,  which  at  27*2 
maunds  to  the  ton  works  out  to  272  pies  per  ton  per 
mile.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  a  canal 
could  be  worked  from  Calcutta  to  Nagpur,  for  instance, 
or  down  the  Ghauts  to  Bombay,  or  across  the  Eastern 
Ghauts. 

A  Madras  merchant  of  much  experience  gave  me  a 
different  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  Kurnool  Canal  as 
a  means  of  irrigation,  namely,  that  the  soil  is  not  of  a 
kind  to  which  canal  irrigation  is  beneficial.  Many  a 
zemindar  in  the  area  served  by  the  Jumna  canals  could 
give  information  as  to  the  harm  caused  by  the  raising  of 
the  water-level  in  the  soil  which  canals  bring  about,  and 
which  has  resulted  in  the  devastating  of  his  fields  by  reh 
and  by  kans  grass.  I  have  further  been  informed  by 
canal  engineers,  both  in  the  Kistna  district  in  Madras 
and  in  the  Punjab,  that  canals  do  not  always  pay  as  a 
means  of  carriage. 

I  do  not  quite  understand  the  statement  as  to  the 
pace  of  goods  trains,  which  is  put  down  at  2\  miles  per 
hour.    I  have  been  connected  with  several  Indian  lines, 


both  broad  and  metre  gauge,  and  can  state  that  the 
goods  trains  on  them  travelled  at  speeds  varying 
between  12  and  35  miles  an  hour. — I  am,  Sir,  yours 
faithfully,  J.  N.  D.  La  Touche. 

THE  INDIAN  MUTINY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

n  December,  1897.  " 

Sir, — Among  the  points  raised  in  Lieut. -Genera! 
Tyrrel's  letter  on  "The  Indian  Mutiny"  in  to-day's 
Saturday  there  are  three  which  I  ask  leave  to  notice  : 
first,  that  the  old  Bengal  Army  was  "in  a  rotten  state, 
in  which  the  bonds  of  discipline  had  been  relaxed  until 
they  slipped  off  altogether " ;  secondly,  that  this  was 
"the  real  cause  of  the  Mutiny";  and,  thirdly,  that  the 
abolition  of  corporal  punishment  for  Sepoys,  notwith- 
standing its  retention  for  English  soldiers,  was  one  of 
the  determining  causes  of  the  "  rottenness." 

Your  correspondent  is  a  "  Lieut. -General  late  Madras 
Army  "  ;  and  it  would  hardly  become  me,  as  a  Major- 
General  late  Bengal  Army,  to  concede  the  point  that  at 
the  time  of  the  Mutiny  the  Bengal  Sepoy  was  behind  his 
Madras  and  Bombay  comrades  in  discipline.  But  sup- 
posing for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  case  was  so, 
what,  I  should  like  to  ask,  made  Madras  Sepoys 
murder  their  officers  at  Vellore  in  1806?  And  how  came 
it  that  a  spirit  of  the  most  determined  insubordination 
and  resistance  to  the  orders  of  Government  broke  out 
among  the  British  officers  of  the  same  army  a  few  years 
later?  In  the  first  instance  cited,  was  not  the  mutiny 
caused  by  the  forcing  on  the  Sepoys  of  a  novel  head- 
dress, offensive  at  once  to  their  racial  and  their  religious 
feelings  ?  In  the  second,  what  other  cause  did  any  one 
ever  look  for  or  imagine,  than  the  arbitrary  half-batta 
order  which  brought  hundreds  of  captains  and  subalterns 
into  financial  difficulty  ?  What  if  at  Vellore  intriguers 
worked  on  the  Sepoys  ?  Those  intriguers  had,  at  least, 
nothing  to  do  with  inventing  the  obnoxious  shako,  any 
more  than  the  ex-King  of  Oudh's  people  had  to  do  with 
making  up  the  new  cartridge.  Disciplinarians  of  the 
Roman  type  perhaps  demand  an  army  that  no  indignity 
or  grievance  will  incite  to  mutiny.  I  wish  they  may  get 
it,  but  they  never  will  in  this  life.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
every  standing  mercenary  arm)'  to  mutiny.  Not  to  go 
beyond  our  own  countrymen,  there  is  the  case  in  point, 
of  the  E.  I.  Co.'s  European  regiments,  whose  trans- 
ference from  the  Company  to  the  Crown  led  to  mutiny, 
not  out  of  disloyalty,  or  the  relaxation  of  discipline,  but 
because,  owing  to  the  incomprehensible  blundering  of 
the  military  administration  the  measure  was  effected  in 
a  manner  at  once  unfair  to  the  pockets  and  hurtful  to 
the  amour  propre  of  the  men  concerned. 

On  the  subject  of  corporal  punishment  a  word  must 
suffice.  Here  every  one  is  entitled  to  hold  his  own 
opinion,  and  argument,  perhaps,  is  thrown  away.  Before 
the  enemy  the  only  safe  and  sure  law  is  the  will  of  the 
General  commanding.  But  speaking  of  ordinary  con- 
ditions, if,  as  would  appear  to  be  the  case,  there  are 
some  who  still  reckon  this  form  of  discipline  suitable 
and  wholesome  in  Sepoy  regiments,  there  is,  at  least, 
one  military  officer  of  the  old  regime  whose  experience 
leads  him  to  regard  such  an  idea  with  detestation  ;  and 
that  is,— Yours  faithfully,  W.  T. 

GHOST  STORIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review.  t 

Sir, — The  very  able  review  of  Mr.  Stead's  "  Real 
Ghost  Stories,"  in  the  Supplement  to  your  issue  of 
1 1  December,  seems  to  call  for  a  few  remarks.  When 
the  reviewer  states  that  the  book  in  question  is  pro- 
bably the  fullest  and  most  elaborate  collection  of  such 
stories  ever  published,  he  ignores,  of  course,  the  in- 
finitely more  valuable  evidence  collected  during  the  past 
fifteen  years  by  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 
But  it  is  more  important  to  point  out  that  he  has  not 
shaken  off  that  ancient  fallacy,  the  idea  that  ghosts,  if 
"genuine,"  belong  to  the  domain  of  the  supernatural. 
Surely,  Sir,  the  only  scientific  point  of  view  is  that 
whatever  "ghosts"  may  be,  and  whatever  the  conditions 
of  their  occurrence,  they  must  be  regarded  as  strictly 
natural  phenomena.  If  this  were  once  realised,  much 
of  the  prejudice  against  investigating  the  subject  might 
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disappear,  and  more  rapid  progress  might  be  made  in 
the  inquiry.  Even  the  primitive  theory  of  a  "spirit 
walking,"  a  "thought-body,"  or  a  "  meta-organism," 
may  be  taken  to  imply  that  the  phenomena  are  ex- 
plicable by  natural  laws,  although  it  rests  on  the  un- 
proved assumption  that  the  "ghost,"  the  thing  seen, 
actually  exists,  independently  of  the  person  who  sees  it. 

Your  reviewer  puts  his  finger  neatly  enough  on  the 
weak  points  in  the  stories  he  quotes,  but  it  is  arguing  in 
a  circle  to  say  that  the  multiplication  of  trivial  details 
in  a  story  is  suspicious  because  that  was  the  favourite 
method  of  Defoe  and  Swift  for  cheating  credulity. 
Such  details  are  convincing  only  because,  as  Defoe  and 
Swift  said,  they  are  almost  always  found  in  narrations 
of  fact  which  have  not  been  worked  up  into  a  "good 
story." — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,    H.  V.  R. 

ELDERLY  CURATES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

18  December. 

Sir, — With  your  permission  I  should  like  to  make 
some  remarks  on  the  above  subject.  As  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  refusing  two  livings,  and  also  a  sole  charge 
which  was  offered  to  me  by  the  late  Bishop  Thorold  of 
Winchester,  my  observations  may  be  thought  worthy  of 
attention  as  putting  the  matter  plainly  from  a  curate's 
point  of  view. 

I  can  fully  endorse  nearly  every  word  that  has  been 
said  by  Dr.  Thackeray  in  his  letter.  If  he  has  overstated 
his  case  in  some  respects,  he  has  understated  it  in 
others,  for  not  only  is  there  a  fair  percentage  of  the 
incumbents  who  merit  two  of  the  appellations  of 
"cranks,"  "cads,"  "faddists,"  and  "impossibles,"  but 
there  is  also  a  moderate  percentage  who  are  entitled  to 
at  least  three  of  them.  Moreover,  we  must  remember 
that  there  is  a  far  larger  proportion  of  incumbents  who 
have  lost  some  of  their  faculties,  e.g.,  memory  and 
power  of  hearing,  and  who  cannot  be  relied  on  even  to 
conduct  a  service  without  making  blunders,  than  there  is 
of  curates  who  are  so  afflicted.  And  while  we  sympathise 
with  incumbents  who  are  in  such  plight,  we  feel  even 
more  sorry  for  the  parishes  which  they  are  supposed  to 
be  serving  with  efficiency.  Such  men  as  these  are  often 
intrusted  with  an  important  parish  containing  two  large 
churches,  and  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  divided  into 
two  independent  spheres,  which  would  be  an  obvious 
gain  to  the  community,  they  employ  four  or  five  curates 
who  are  mere  boys,  an  arrangement  which  cannot  be 
said  to  be  acceptable  to  the  parishioners.  The  most 
striking  result  of  all  this  is  that  it  tends  to  produce  a 
large  number  of  elderly  curates  who  are  unemployed. 

I  have  observed  with  disgust  that  the  tendency  now 
is  to  put  two  parishes  into  the  hands  of  one  incumbent 
{vide  list  of  appointments  in  "  Guardian"  of  15  Decem- 
ber), thereby  again  diminishing  the  number  of  indepen- 
dent spheres,  and  again  increasing  the  number  of  elderly 
curates  who  are  unemployed. 

The  fact,  Sir,  is  that  any  man  who  is  the  relative  of  a 
parvenu,  who  can  put  down  a  few  thousands  of  pounds, 
can  at  once  be  pitchforked  into  one  of  the  most  valuable 
livings  in  England.  Examples  of  this  are  constantly 
occurring. 

The  richest  living  in  Kent  was  filled  about  a  year 
ago  by  the  purchase  of  the  next  presentation  with 
immediate  possession  for  ^6500. 

If  it  were  arranged  that  every  curate  should  be  in  the 
employment  of  a  church  body  rather  than  of  one  man, 
there  would  not  be  the  constant  changes  in  parishes 
that  we  now  see,  and  which  often  cause  grave  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  parishioners,  and  the  number  of 
elderly  curates  would  rapidly  diminish.  Curates  ought 
not  to  leave  a  parish  except  for  good  reason. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  incumbent,  in  his  selec- 
tion of  curates,  considers  what  suits  himself  best  rather 
than  employ  the  men  who  would  be  best  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  parish. 

If  the  curate's  appeal  from  the  incumbent  to  the 
Bishop  were  made  a  reality,  we  might  go  on  to  hope 
that  (except  for  urgent  cause)  no  Bishop  would  require 
a  curate  to  leave  one  sphere  of  work  until  he  had  found 
another  for  him  that  was  suitable.  This  would  be  a 
great  gain  both ,  to  parishioners  and  curates,  and  is  a 
matter  that  is  well  worthy  of  consideration. 
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To  ignore  the  claims  of  a  curate  who  has  passed  from 
one  diocese  to  another,  simply  because  he  could  not  at 
the  right  time  meet  with  a  suitable  sphere  in  the  diocese 
where  he  was  working,  is  in  my  opinion  a  mistaken 
policy.  And  if  the  Bishops  know  how  to  count  service 
in  the  Colonies,  there  ought  not  to  be  any  difficulty  in 
counting  a  curate's  work  in  former  dioceses  in  England. 

I  forbear  to  say  how  far,  in  my  own  opinion,  it  is 
worth  a  man's  while  to  be  so  keen  about  attaining  to  a 
living  as  such,  without  considering  other  factors  sur- 
rounding clerical  work.  The  most  important  point  of 
all  in  the  whole  question  of  patronage  and  appointments 
is  this  :  Supposing  that  everything  in  the  present  state 
of  Church  affairs  is  satisfactory,  would  it  be  wise  for  a 
parent  to  allow  his  son  to  enter  the  Church  as  a  pro- 
fession, if  he  had  no  private  income  ?  Would  there  be 
any  probability  of  his  obtaining  a  maintenance  from 
Church  funds  if  no  relative  had  previously  spent  some 
thousands  of  pounds  to  purchase  that  maintenance  ? 
And,  if  not,  what  stamp  of  men  may  we  look  for  from 
which  to  draw  recruits  for  the  Church  ? 

A  Curate  of  Twelve  Years'  Standing. 

MR.  BARING-GOULD'S  "PERPETUA." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Mr.  Baring-Gould's  "Perpetua"  is,  no  doubt, 
as  dull  as  your  reviewer  finds  it,  but  he  knows  his 
"  Meredith  "  better  than  your  reviewer.    In  the  poem, 
"  Outer  and  Inner,"  occur  the  lines  : — 
"  Along  my  path  is  bugloss  blue, 
The  star  with  fruit  in  moss  .  .  .  ." 
—Yours  truly,  H.  M.  S. 

UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  OF  NELSON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

20  December,  1897. 

Sir, — It  is  stated  in  a  recent  literary  note  in  the 
"Saturday  Review"  that  100  unpublished  letters  of 
Nelson  will  appear  in  "Nelson  and  His  Times." 
Though  Lord  C.  Beresford  and  I  have  consulted  or 
examined  about  100  unpublished  letters  and  have  quoted 
several  passages  from  them,  our  restricted  space  has 
made  it  impossible  to  give  these  letters  in  full  in  the 
work  in  question.- — Yours,  &c,         H.  W.  Wilson. 

THE  RUPEE  AND  INDIAN  DISCONTENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Burwash,  Sussex. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  paper  has  a  very  sound  influence  in 
standard  and  currency  questions.  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  at  this  critical  time  you  should  authoritatively  call 
public  attention  to  the  horrible  danger  in  British  India 
from  the  present  value  of  the  rupee  being  70  per  cent, 
over  its  weight  value.  In  a  standard  currency  the 
position  is  cruelly  unreasonable — Alice  in  Wonderland 
found  nothing  so  pathetically  ludicrous. 

But — greater  danger — so  long  as  the  rupee  does  not 
take  its  value  from  weight,  so  long  the  300,000,000 
people  of  India  believe  they  are  the  creatures  of 
systematic  robbery  by  the  Government.  This  in  itself 
may  never  lead  to  dangerous  disturbance  ;  but  it  forms 
a  basis  of  general  discontent,  for  a  verdict  against  a 
mosque,  a  kiss  from  a  danashin  woman,  a  not  unkindly 
kick  from  a  subaltern,  even  a  greased  cartridge,  to 
set  India  on  fire. — Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  C.  Constable,  P.P.  for  Sind. 

THE  KLONDYKE  GOLDFIELDS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Petersfield,  19  December. 

Sir, — From  what  I  have  read  about  the  Klondyke 
goldfields  it  appears  to  me  that  they  resemble  the 
shallow  sinkings  of  Victoria  in  the  fifties.  If  this  be  so 
I  do  not  see  how  the  numerous  companies  in  process  of 
formation  can  obtain  the  labour  they  will  require. 
Certainly  when  I  was  a  Victorian  gold-digger  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  induce  men,  even  though  only 
working  in  "  tucker "  ground,  to  exchange  work  "on 
their  own  hook"  for  wages. — I  am,  &c. , 

R.  K.  Hervey. 
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REVIEWS. 

MRS.  BROWNING'S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS. 

"  The  Letters  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning."  Edited, 
with  biographical  additions,  by  Frederic  G. 
Kenyon.    2  vols.    London  :  Smith,  Elder.  1897. 

WE  know  not  by  what  accident  these  volumes  have 
lain  so  long  unnoticed  in  these  columns,  but  the 
oversight  has  been  of  little  real  importance.  The  book 
is  a  solid,  unsensational  contribution  to  the  history  of 
literature.  It  might  have  been  published  thirty-five 
years  ago  ;  it  might  have  been  delayed  until  1930  ;  and 
in  each  case  its  reception  by  the  reading  public  would 
be  identical.  We  knew  that  a  life  of  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  was  inevitable,  and  that  it  was  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  discretion  and  convenience  when  the  task  would 
be  undertaken.  The  volumes  pass  on  to  the  shelves  of 
every  one  who  has  the  least  pride  in  forming  a  char- 
acteristic collection  of  English  belles  lettres,  and  will  be 
taken  down  whenever  the  reader  needs  to  refer  to  that 
period  of  poetical  history.  Mr.  Kenyon  is  in  possession 
of  the  facts  and  documents,  and  he  marshals  them 
conscientiously  and  without  ostentation. 

The  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  Mr.  Kenyon  is  a 
certain  timidity  in  producing  biographical  data.     It  was 
probably  his  original  intention  to  let  the  Letters  tell  an 
Unvarnished  tale.     Then  he  doubtless  perceived  that 
they  would  not  be  intelligible  without  some  commentary 
on  the  movements  of  the  poet's  life.    Mr.  Kenyon,  con- 
scious of  the  mass  of  his  epistolary  material,  was  evi- 
dently anxious  to  make  his  own  narrative  as  brief  as 
possible,  and  for  the  convenience  of  his  readers  he  has 
made  it,  we  are  bound  to  say,  too  brief.     For  some 
reason,  which  is  not  explained,  no  letter  of  Elizabeth 
Barrett's  is  printed  written  earlier  than  her  twenty-third 
year.    The  facts  of  her  childhood  and  youth  are  packed 
together  into  so  small  a  space  that  thirty  pages  suffice  to 
give  the  chronicle  of  one-half  of  her  life,  namely,  from 
1806  to  1834,  while  nearly  nine  hundred  are  dedicated 
to  the  other  half,  from  1835  to  1861.    There  is  a  lack  of 
proportion  here,  although  we  commend  Mr.  Kenyon  for 
not  lingering  over  those  unimportant  details  of  family 
and  nursery  history  which  subjugate  the  conventional 
biographer.    Yet,  what  we  crave  to  know  about  the 
childhood  of  a  great  poet  is  the  mode  in  which  the 
imagination  was  fostered    and   the   mind   drawn  to 
the  contemplation  and  imitation  of  verse.  Something 
of  this  is  certainly  given  in  a  letter  of  priceless  value 
written  by  Mrs.  Browning  to  R.  H.  Home  in  1843. 
But  Mr.   Kenyon  has  little  or  nothing  to  add  to  our 
existing  knowledge  of  this  period. 

To  the  early  bibliography  of  his  subject  he  has  given  in- 
sufficient attention.  We  read  with  surprise  (p.  5),  that 
the  copies  of  Miss  Barrett's  earliest  publication,  "  The 
Battle  of  Marathon,"  "bear  the  date  1819."  This 
seems  positive  enough,  but  one  of  the  four  copies  (Mr. 
Kenyon  says  five)  known  to  exist  is  before  us  now,  and 
certainly  bears  the  date  1820  and  no  other.  It  is 
curious  to  reflect  that  when  this  poem  was  printed, 
Shelley  had  not  issued  his  "Prometheus  Unbound," 
nor  Keats  his  "  Lamia."  It  is  remarkable  that,  when  he 
reaches  Miss  Barrett's  second  venture,  Mr.  Kenyon — 
who  is  evidently  indifferent  to  the  anise  and  cummin  of 
bibliography — does  not  quote  the  title  quite  correctly. 
The  volume  of  1826  is  called  "An  Essay  on  Mind, 
with  other  Poems,"  and  a  line  from  Tasso  follows. 
Nor  will  it  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Kenyon's  account  that 
this  book  was  anonymous,  while  the  title-page  of  "The 
Battle  of  Marathon"  duly  bore  the  name  of  "  E.  B. 
Barrett."  Her  third  publication  was  the  "Prometheus 
Bound  "  of  1833,  by  which  date  Mr.  Kenyon  has  warmed 
up  to  his  work,  and  prints  all  the  information  that  we 
can  desire,  save  that  a  note  might  have  been  welcome 
to  tell  us  who  the  publisher,  Mr.  A.  J.  Valpy,  M.A., 
was,  and  what  induced  him  to  adventure  on  so  crude  a 
project. 

For  crude  and  unformed  the  talent  of  Elizabeth 
Barrett  still  was  in  her  thirtieth  year.  In  this  respect, 
her  letters  possess  a  very  curious  interest.  We  were 
aware  that,  like  Heine's,  her  birthday  was  post-dated, 
and  that  she  saw  the  light  in  1806,  not  in  1809.  But  a 
legend  of  precocity,  of  extreme  intellectual  sensibility  at 
a  very  early  age  had  gathered  around  her  name,  and 
this  was  not  dissipated  by  the  discovery  that  she  was 


twenty  when  we  believed  her  to  have  been  seventeen. 
But  it  is  dissipated  by  her  own  letters  from  Sidmouth, 
dated  1832-35.  She  gradually  displays  ,  herself  as 
increasingly  literary;  she  reads  more  Hebrew,  and 
"the  dear  Greek  is  not  less  dear  than  ever,"  but  she 
still  wields,  at  twenty-nine,  the  pen  of  a  school+girl. 
No  one,  destined  to  a  prominent  career  as  a  woman  of 
letters,  can  ever  have  been  less  "  precocious  "  than 
Elizabeth  Barrett  was  at  five-and-twenty.  In  1835, 
after  the  removal  of  the  family  to  London,  a  great 
change  is  apparent.  The  style  of  the  writer  becomes 
bolder  and  more  fixed  ;  she  expresses  more  definite 
opinions,  and  the  cultivation  of  poetry  and  of-  the 
Ancients  seems  at  once  to  be  lifted  to  a  more  practical 
and  professional  level.  She  now  begins  to  be  the  poet 
whom  the  world  has  so  long  admired  and  known.  But 
she  is  by  this  time  thirty  years  of  age  ;  there  can  be  no 
question  of  precocity. 

When,  however,  her  mind  became  adult,  it  presented 
qualities  of  extraordinary  charm  and  vigour.  Never 
was  there  a  more  graceful  blue-stocking,  nor  one  who 
wore  her  classic  robes  more  merrily  and  lightly,  than 
the  author  of  the  delightful  letters  in  these  volumes. 
Her  long  illnesses,  her  shyness,  her  isolation,  drove  her 
in  upon  the  resources  of  her  library  and  her  fancy.  The 
tragedy  of  the  death  of  her  brother,  who  was  drowned 
almost  before  her  eyes,  at  Torquay,  in  July,  1840,  was  a 
crisis  in  her  physical  and  mental  being.  She  became, 
from  that  day  forth,  an  invalid  for  life,  a  being  sup- 
ported only  by  the  intensity  of  her  vital  instinct  from 
succumbing  to  the  tumult  of  the  nerves.  Her  sensi- 
bility was  pitiable  ;  "even  the  sound  of  the  sea  became 
a  horror  to  her  " ;  her  friends  and  physicians  dared  not 
"  to  expect  more  than  a  few  months  of  lingering  life.'' 
Yet  she  rallied,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  more 
she  continued  to  hold  a  prominent  and  even  a  glorious 
position  among  the  "makers"  of  English  literature. 
How  this  was  brought  about,  and  by  what  energy  of 
the  central  fires  of  being  this  sensitive  creature— always 
falling,  yet  never  broken,  like  a  glass  falling  in  a  picture 
— contrived  to  subsist,  must  be  read  in  the  pages  of  these 
delightful  volumes.  This  is  their  riddle  and  their 
romance. 

Married  happiness  and  the  picturesque  life  in  Italy 
awakened  in  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  unexpected 
qualities  of  temperament.  The  letters  in  the  second  of 
these  volumes  abound  in  humour  ;  situations  strike  her 
from  their  comical  aspect,  and  she  finds  words  in  which 
to  reconstruct  them.  Her  best  letters  have  a  curious 
similarity  to  her  poems  :  m  the  one  as  in  the  other  there 
combined,  with  deep  intensity  and  directness  of  feeling, 
a  certain  laxity,  or  effusive  oddity  of  speech — a  use  of 
language  in  picturesque  ways  which  are  not  entirely 
legitimate.  This  mannerism  of  Mrs.  Browning's,  which 
is  now  working  very  disadvantageously  on  her  poetical 
reputation,  seems  to  have  charmed  those  around  her, 
who  took  it  for  a  delicate  quaintness.  What  Mrs. 
Browning's  ultimate  place  will  be  in  English  literature 
it  would  not  be  safe  yet  to  say  dogmatically.  At  this 
moment  the  world  and  she  are  somewhat  out  of  tune, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  "  Casa  Guidi  Windows" 
and  "Aurora  Leigh"  will,  one  of  these  days,  be  again 
the  objects  of  enthusiastic  study.  When  that  time 
comes,  and  when  the  verse  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing recovers  its  charm,  a  new  generation  will  read  it  in 
the  light  of  these  admirable  letters  ;  and  will  find  that 
the  poet  is  amply  and  consistently  illuminated  by  the 
woman,  the  wife,  and  the  friend. 

WILLIAM  MORRIS. 

"William  Morris.  His  Art,  Writings,  and  Public 
Life."  A  Record  by  Aymer  Vallance.  London  : 
Bell.  1897. 

A  NY  record  of  William  Morris's  life  can  but  streng- 
*V  then  the  feeling  which  the  news  of  his  death 
brought  so  keenly  home  to  most  of  us,  the  feeling  that 
for  such  a  man  death  had  come  before  its  time,  cutting 
short  a  life  still  ready  to  be  up  and  active — that,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  he  "died  young."  Having 
reference  to  a  man  of  his  years,  this  sense  was  curiously 
poignant ;  that  it  should  have  been  so  was  the  best 
possible  tribute  to  his  great  gift  of  citizenship.  For,  in 
truth,  it  is  difficult,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
to  lay  one's  finger  on  the  name  of  any  citizen  lost  to  us 
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so  great  as  William  Morris.  Men  having  greater 
genius  in  certain  directions  have  died  within  the  last 
decade,  but  no  man  having  quite  the  same  genius  for 
living,  for  touching  and  influencing  through  a  wide 
range  of  interests  the  life  and  welfare  of  the  community. 
This  force  belonging  to  Morris's  work  did  not  depend 
upon  the  line  he  took  in  social  propaganda,  a  matter  in 
which  many  of  his  warmest  admirers  retained  leave  to 
differ  from  him  ;  it  came  rather  from  the  very  tempera- 
ment of  the  man  himself.  In  all  his  life  there  was  the 
note,  often  lacking  in  great  genius,  of  a  profound  sanity, 
and  in  his  work  the  sense,  never  surpassed  by  a  worker 
in  so  many  methods,  of  a  noble  fitness  to  his  materials. 
And,  however  artistically  directed,  sanity  and  fitness 
are  qualities  apt  to  get  a  deep  hold  on  the  economical 
developments  of  life. 

For  art,  perhaps,  no  man  can  do  much,  outside  his 
own  work,  to  plant  and  labour  altruistically  to  make 
it  flourish  in  others ;  it  depends  too  much  on  indi- 
viduality ;  a  mere  echo  will  not  do.  But  to  the  craft  of 
all  that  concerns  beauty  and  congruity  in  domestic  ap- 
pliances Morris  gave  a  lift  from  which  it  has  not  been 
able  to  fall  back,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  middle- 
men. Clumsy  or  colourless  imitation  of  Morris  has 
sprung  up  all  round  us  ;  plenty  of  the  latter  has  come 
out  of  Birmingham,  and  of  the  former  from  Glasgow  ; 
but  even  these  show  a  sort  of  relation  to  the  material  in 
hand,  and  their  mild  affectations  are  affectations  of  virtue 
and  good-breeding.  In  that  direction,  at  least,  Morris's 
influence  has  been  communicative  and  far-reaching,  and 
for  a  man  whose  aim  is  the  enforcing  of  beauty  as  a  duty 
of  life,  to  reach  anywhere  outside  himself  is  an  achieve- 
ment. In  Morris's  work,  poetic  and  beautiful,  yet  after 
all  utilitarian  in  its  ends,  we  get  one  side  of  the  truth  of 
Matthew  Arnold's  definition  of  poetry  as  a  criticism  of 
life.  Morris's  pre-eminent  sense  of  fitness  was  critical 
in  its  application  ;  his  work  got  the  colour  of  life,  his 
touch  gave  the  fullest  note  of  vitality  to  whatever 
medium  he  worked  with.  Just  as  he  seized  the  true 
principles  and  limitations  of  tapestry-weaving  or  book- 
binding, so,  in  his  earliest  work,  "The  Defence  of 
Guenevere,"  he  seized  instinctively  the  true  spirit  of 
chivalry.  To  throw  himself  back  on  to  the  best  period 
of  his  subject  was  his  great  critical  faculty.  Coldness 
and  formality  were  to  him  the  only  unforgiveable  sins  in 
art.  Thus  his  poetry  of  medievalism  is  the  most  actual 
we  have  in  the  language,  beating  Tennyson's  out  of 
the  field,  and  worthy  on  its  own  ground  to  stand 
beside  Browning's,  whose  own  great  gift  lay  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Renascence  period. 

It  was  this  same  critical  sense,  this  sympathetic 
temperament,  which  enabled  Morris,  when  he  put  his 
hand  to  the  "arts  and  crafts"  movement,  to  get  hold 
of  the  vital  principles  and  the  best  periods  of  stained 
glass  or  textile  work  and  colouring.  His  spiritual 
insight  in  craftsmanship  helped  him  to  bring  to  light  and 
preach  a  buried  gospel  ;  in  any  branch  of  craft  he  was 
strong  enough  to  pick  out  the  world's  best  record  as 
the  most  living  and  "up-to-date"  model  by  which  to  go. 
For  this  he  was  ridiculously  accused  of  an  attempt  to 
revive  dreamy  medievalism.  There  would  be  as  much 
sense  in  chargingall  preachersof  Christianity  with  archaic 
tendencies.  Perhaps  Morris's  most  general  claim  to 
gratitude  in  the  practice  of  the  crafts  was  that  he  beat 
out  of  the  field  the  dominant  tendency  of  "the  Great 
Exhibition,"  the  smug  glorification  of  the  middleman 
which  it  portended  ;  and  that  he  revived  amid  hostile 
surroundings  many  of  the  happy  conditions  of  true  crafts- 
manship. True,  there  was  much  that  he  could  not  prevent 
—the  cheap  Government  production  and  multiplication  of 
semi-educated  art  students — yet  he  modified  gradually 
the  "machine-made"  trade  mark  of  the  country.  He 
could  not  prevent,  even  among  classes  rolling  in  comfort, 
cheapness  from  being  the  prevailing  consideration  in 
the  purchase  of  objects  of  beauty  and  use ;  but  he 
established  a  prestige  for  work  accomplished  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  general  tendency,  and  if  he  did  not  touch 
the  conscience  of  the  great  public  which  regards  n%d. 
as  the  most  desirable  unit  for  the  currency,  he  went  on 
piling  proof  upon  proof  of  what  good  work  and  honest 
prices  might  be,  so  that  by  the  beginning  of  the 
"eighties"  it  became  the  affectation  of  a  very  large 
number  to  prefer  beautiful  productions  to  bad.  What- 
ever of  enhanced  beauty  and  worth  we  have  in  our 
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surroundings  to-day  is  due  far  more  to  Morris  indi- 
vidually than  to  any  group  of  men  who  afterwards 
turned  his  single  personal  influence  into  a  "  move- 
ment." It  was  the  force  of  his  enormous  personality 
which  drew  others  into  line  :  his  influence  became 
happily  extended,  and  even  men  of  no  intrinsic  value 
found  that  good  craftsmanship  made  it  easier  to  imitate 
work  which  had  become  the  vogue. 

Morris,  in  short,  was  an  example  and  symbol  of  robust 
culture  to  his  generation  :  to  have  had  such  a  man  in  their 
midst  should  be  a  liberal  education  to  his  countrymen. 
Uniting  in  himself  a  sensitiveness  and  a  strength  which 
many  foolishly  consider  to  be  opposed,  he  was  perhaps 
the  most  effective  flouter  of  Philistinism  that  the  age  has 
produced.  But  when  we  turn  from  the  consideration  of 
Morris's  life  to  this  book  which  attempts  to  record  it,  we 
find  little  in  it  beyondalaborious  compilation  of  ephemeral 
criticisms  and  extracts.  Mr.  Vallance  has  not  brought 
enough  self-confidence  to  his  task  :  an  unlimited  enthu- 
siasm and  a  diligent  dishing-up  of  other  men's  views  do 
not  go  far  towards  an  independent  critical  estimate. 
His  efforts  bear  on  them  the  stamp  of  the  labours  of  a 
sub-editor  in  journalism,  rather  than  of  an  author  of 
what  should  be  an  authoritative  record.  Something 
like  two-thirds  of  his  book  is  filled  up  with  quotations 
from  magazines  and  newspapers,  and  every  page  is 
padded  with  other  people's  opinions,  which  provide  a  soft 
fall  for  his  own.  Mr.  Vallance  is  not  to  be  blamed  because 
he  cannot  treat  adequately  certain  branches  of  Morris's 
work  :  it  would  tax  any  single  man  to  be  an  adept  critic 
of  so  wide-reaching  an  activity  as  Morris's  ;  and  if  an 
ideal  life  of  Morris  is  ever  to  be  written  it  will  need  to 
have  at  least  three  men  at  work  on  it.  But  it  would  have 
been  better  had  Mr.  Vallance  not  been  so  emptily  volumi- 
nous ;  and  had  he  given  us,  when  he  had  the  chance, 
more  examples  of  Morris's  work,  and  fewer  of  Burne- 
Jones's.  The  book,  with  all  its  faults,  is  a  handsome 
book  of  reference,  but  it  is  nothing  more. 

SHAKESPEARE  AND  ELIZABETHAN  SPORT. 

"The  Diary  of  Master  William  Silence."  A  Study  of 
Shakespeare  and  of  Elizabethan  Sport.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  D.  H.  Madden,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin.    London :  Longmans.  1897. 

THIS  delightful  essay  by  Mr.  Justice  Madden,  formerly 
Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  and  popular  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  the  witty  and  able  member  for 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  one  of  the  happiest  combina- 
tions of  fancy  and  learning  which  it  has  been  our  fortune 
to  meet.  When  we  speak  of  fancy,  we  do  not 
refer  to  the  framework  of  fiction  in  which  the  work  is 
set,  the  rivalry  between  Abraham  Slender  and  Master 
Silence  for  the  hand  of  Mistress  Anne,  daughter  of  Will 
Squele,  a  Cotswold  man.  The  plot  is  very  slight,  and  is 
constantly  laid  aside  for  independent  illustration  of  Eliza- 
bethan domestic  life.  In  this  respect  the  book  is  the 
Gallus  and  Charicles  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  We  speak  rather  of  the  way  in  which  the 
charm  of  the  work  is  enhanced  by  a  nimble  wit  and 
gaiety,  and  by  a  pervading  buoyancy  of  style,  as  of  one 
who  is  genuinely  happy  in  his  task.  And  well  he  maybe. 
Judge  Madden  has  lit  on  a  vein  of  gold.  The  diction 
of  Shakespeare  is,  as  he  shows  to  demonstration,  inter- 
penetrated with  the  language  of  sport  or  venery,  as  sport 
in  his  time  was  called.  Shakespeare's  richness  and 
accuracy  in  the  language  of  venery  is  copiously  illustrated 
by  an  examination  of  those  plays  which  he  wrote  ia 
collaboration.  To  give  but  a  couple  of  instances :  in  "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew"  we  have  an  adaptation  by  Shake- 
speare of  an  older  play  ' '  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew  "  ( 1 594). 
In  the  latter  the  allusions  to  sport  are  sometimes  in- 
accurate, always  colourless.  The  author  of  the  older 
play  knew  something  about  hawking,  and  did  not  fail  to- 
see  the  analogy  between  the  taming  of  a  shrew  by  sleep- 
lessness and  fasting  and  the  "  manning"  of  a  haggard, 
hawk  by  the  same  discipline.  But  he  has  a  loose  hold 
on  the  terms  of  falconry.  He  makes  the  husband 
say,— 

"  He  mew  her  up  as  men  do  mew  their  hawkes, 
And  make  her  gentlie  come  vnto  the  lure." 
But  hawks  are  not  mewed  up  to  make  them  come  to* 
the  lure.     Shakespeare  borrows  a  good,  idea  badly 
worked  out,  aqd  this  is  thfc  result,— 
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"Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard, 
To  make  her  come  and  know  her  keeper's  call : 
That  is  to  watch  her  as  we  watch  those  kites 
That  bate  and  beat  and  will  not  be  obedient." 
And  here  is  an  example  of  a  colourless  passage  trans- 
formed into  a  striking  picture.    In  the  older  play  we 
read, — 

"  Cupple  up  the  hounds  and  let  us  hie  us  home, 
And  bid  the  huntsman  see  them  meated  well, 
For  they  have  all  deserved  well  to-day." 
Now  let  us  hear  Shakespeare, — 

"  Lord.    Huntsman,    I  charge   thee   tender  well  my 
hounds : 

Trash  Merriman,  the  poor  cur  is  emboss*  d  ; 
And  couple  Clowder  with  the  deep-mouth'd 
brach. 

Saw'st  thou  not,  boy,  how  Silver  made  it  good 
At  the  hedge  corner  in  the  coldest  fault? 
I  would  not  lose  the  dog  for  twenty  pound." 
And  then  follows  a  most  dramatic  wrangle  between  the 
Lord  and  the  First  Huntsman  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  Silver,  Belman,  and  Echo.     The  whole  scene  lives 
and  convinces. 

The  language  of  venery,  falconry  and  horsemanship 
pervades  the  plays  from  first  to  last.  In  Judge  Madden's 
words,  "  Prospero  sets  on  his  spirits  in  hunting  language 
"by  names  well  known  in  Gloucestershire  kennels. 
Ulysses  compares  Achilles  sulking  in  his  tent  to  a  hart 
keeping  thicket.  .  .  .  Titus  Andronicus  proclaims  a 
solemn  hunting  after  the  fashion  of  Gloucestershire. 
Egyptians,  Athenians,  and  Romans  are  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  coursing  matches  of  Cotswold.  .  .  . 
Theseus  hunts  the  country  round  Athens  with  hounds 
as  thoroughly  English  as  was  the  horse  of  Adonis." 

Judge  Madden's  intimate  familiarity  with  the  text, 
not  only  of  Shakespeare,  but  of  the  whole  Elizabethan 
drama,  is  in  itself  remarkable  in  one  who  is  not  by 
calling  a  man  of  letters,  but  one  who  has  attained  a 
very  high  position  in  a  very  arduous  profession.  In  his 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  arts  of  venery  and  falconry  he 
stands  almost  alone.  Hence  he  has  been  able  not  only  to 
supply  a  test  whereby  to  distinguish  the  Shakespearean 
parts  of  the  collaborated  plays,  and  to  prove  or  disprove 
Shakespearean  authorship,  but  in  very  many  places  he 
has  been  able  to  explain  or  emend  a  misunderstood  or 
•corrupt  text.  In  "Twelfth  Night"  Olivia  says  to 
Sebastian, — 

"  He  started  one  poor  heart  of  mine  in  thee." 
Dr.  Johnson  suggested  that  a  play  on  hart  was  intended. 
'"Absolute  certainty,"  comments  Judge  Madden,  "in 
Shakespearean  criticism  is  attainable  only  in  matters  of 
•venery  and  horsemanship.  Shakespeare  would  as  soon 
write  of  rousing  a  fox  as  of  starting  a  deer." 

In  "  Coriolanus  "  war  is  described  as 

"  Spritely  walking,  audible,  and  full  of  vent." 
Now  vent  is  a  term  of  woodcraft  meaning  scent,  and 
hence  we  see  that  war  is  figured  as  an  eager  hound,  just 
as  in  "John,"  iv.  3.  149: — 

"  Now  for  the  bare-pick'd  bone  of  majesty 
Doth  dogged  war  bristle  his  angry  crest, 
And  snarleth  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  peace." 
The  Cambridge  and  Globe  editions  blur  a  very  spirited 
little  picture  by  reading  with  Pope,  "spritely,  waking," 
and  taking  vent  to  mean  "  materials  for  discourse." 

If  Mr.  Collier  had  known  the  passage,  "  When  the 
harte  runneth  very  fast,  then  he  streyneth,"  in  the 
"  Noble  Arte,"  he  would  not  have  conjectured  "strayed  " 
for  "  strain'd  "  in  "  Winter's  Tale,"  iii.  2.  46, — 

"  Since  he  came 
With  what  encounter  so  uncurrent  I 
Have  strained  to  appear  thus." 
Nor  would  Theobald  and  Collier  have  read  death  for 
lethe  in  "Julius  Caesar,"  iii.  1.  206, — 

"  Sign'd  in  thy  spoil  and  crimson'd  in  thy  lethe," 
had  they  been  aware  that  the  latter  is  a  term  used  by 
hunters  for  the  blood  shed  by  a  deer  at  its  fall. 

The  stage  direction  in  the  Folio,  "enter  a  gentle 
astringer"  ("gentle"  meaning  "gentleman")  would  not 
have  been  struck  out  or  altered  to  "stranger"  by  an 
Elizabethan  sportsman,  who  would  have  known  that  the 
astringer  was  to  the  estridge,  or  short-winged  hawk, 
■what  the  falconer  was  to  the  falcon  of  the  long-winged 
race.  Nor  would  he  have  changed  estridge  to  ostrich 
-wherever  it  occurs,  to  the  ruin  of  the  image  in  each  case. 


In  many  other  places  Judge  Madden's  knowledge  of 
the  literature  of  Shakespeare's  time  does  him  yeoman 
service.  Where  Portia  describes  her  Neapolitan  suitor 
as  "a  colt  indeed,  for  he  doth  talk  of  nothing  but  his 
horse,"  Theobald  would  read  "dolt."  But  Peacham  in 
his  "  Compleat  Gentleman  "  (1627)  writes  of  horseman- 
ship, "  At  this  day  it  is  the  onely  exercise  of  the  Italian 
nobility,  especially  in  Naples,"  so  that  the  mere  mention 
of  the  "  Neapolitan  "  prince  would  naturally  suggest  to 
Portia  "  a  colt." 

In  the  well-known  crux  in  "  Hamlet"  Judge  Madden 
reads  handsaw,  but  understands  it  to  be  a  corruption  in 
stable  language  for  heronshano.  This  language,  which 
was  the  language  of  the  stable,  and  thence  of  sports- 
men, Shakespeare  does  not  hesitate  to  put  into  the 
mouths  of  his  characters.  Hamlet  says,  "  handsaw  " 
for  "heronshaw."  Lord  Sands  talks  of  "springhalt," 
not  "  stringhalt."  The  horse  of  Petruchio  was  "in- 
fected with  the  fashions,"  and  "  past  cure  of  the  fives  " — 
"fashions"  being  a  stable  corruption  of  "farcins,"  or 
ulcers,  and  "fives"  being  properly  "  vives,"  explained 
by  Blundevill  as  meaning  "  certaine  kernels  growing 
under  the  horse's  eare."  In  the  same  way  Irish 
peasants  call  bronchitis  "  the  brown  kithers,"  and  every 
educated  Englishman  says  Darby  for  Derby  and  some  say 
Sellinger  for  St.  Leger. 

We  could  easily  put  before  our  readers  a  score  of  nug- 
gets to  show  what  a  mine  of  wealth  for  Shakespearean 
exegesis  and  criticism  Judge  Madden  has  discovered, 
but  as  our  limits  quite  forbid  us  to  attempt  so  pleasing 
a  task,  we  would  refer  our  readers  especially  to  the 
chapter  on  the  horse  in  Shakespeare,  and  to  the  note  on 
the  critical  significance  of  Shakespeare's  allusions  to 
field  sports.  Of  the  latter  we  may  say,  broadly,  that  it 
is  a  specimen  of  the  best  methods  of  the  best 
school  of  classical  criticism  fully  applied  for  the  first 
time  to  Shakespeare,  and  we  do  not  see  any  limit  to  its 
probable  utility  in  settling  and  explaining  the  text. 
The  weak-ending  test  of  Dr.  Ingram,  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  the  double-ending  test  of  Mr.  Sped- 
ding  and  the  stopt-line  test  of  Mr.  Furnivall  are 
all  excellent,  so  far  as  they  go ;  but  the  woodcraft 
test  goes  much  further,  and,  what  is  most  important, 
agrees  with  the  other  tests  so  far  as  it  and  they  are  both 
applicable.  It  is  most  effective  in  the  very  interesting 
question,  "What  is  the  relation  of  Shakespeare  to  the 
doubtful  plays,  such  as  'A  Yorkshire  Tragedy,'  'The 
two  Noble  Kinsmen,'  'King  Edward  III.'?"  Judge 
Madden  finds  indubitable  traces  of  the  master's  hand  in 
a  play  in  which  critics  have  not  hitherto  discerned  a  single 
touch  of  Shakespeare.  Either  "The  Birth  of  Merlin"  was 
partly  composed,  or  at  least  written  up  for  the  stage,  by 
Shakespeare,  or  else  some  one  existed  in  his  time  who 
could  produce  an  imitation  of  his  style  and  manner  as 
regards  terms  of  venery,  of  which  we  doubt  that  any  of 
his  contemporaries  was  capable. 

A  pleasing  result  of  Judge  Madden's  test  is  that  it  puts 
another  nail  in  the  coffin  of  the  theory  maintaining  the 
Baconian  authorship.  Bacon  nowhere  (not  even  in  his 
Essays,  where  we  might  well  look  for  it)  shows  any 
knowledge  of  sport  or  sympathy  with  it.  The  only 
element  or  concomitant  of  horsemanship  which  interests 
Bacon  is  horse-racing.  In  horse-racing,  Shakespeare, 
whose  diction  is  steeped  in  terms  of  horsemanship, 
shows  no  interest  whatever.  The  horse  is  eminently 
Shakspeare's  favourite  among  the  brutes.  Though  full 
of  allusions  to  sporting  hounds,  he  does  not  seem  to 
recognise  in  the  dog,  as  Homer  does,  the  friend  of 
man.  Judge  Madden  tells  an  interesting  anecdote  how 
Lord  Nugent  bet  Sir  Henry  Holland  a  guinea  that  no 
passage  could  be  found  in  Shakespeare  commending  the 
moral  qualities  of  the  dog.  Sir  Henry  failed  to  find  any 
such  passage  and  paid  the  guinea.  Yet  he  could  have 
won  his  bet,  as  Judge  Madden  shows.  When  Timon 
asks  Apemantus  whom  he  ever  knew  to  be  beloved 
lacking  means,  Apemantus  answers  "  Myself."  Timon's 
reply  is  cynical.  If  a  friend  was  true  after  the  wreck 
of  his  fortune  it  could  not  have  been  of  the  race  of  man. 
It  must  have  been  some  faithful  animal:  "  I  understand 
thee  :  thou  had'st  some  means  to  keep  a  dog."  Another 
most  interesting  discovery  of  Judge  Madden,  and  one 
which  contributes  one  more  of  those  clavi  trabales  to  the 
Baconian  hallucination,  is  his  proof  (in  chap,  vii.)  that  the 
Gloucestershire  of  Shakespeare  "is  no  mere  geographical 
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expression,  but  a  real  place,  trodden  by  his  feet  and 
inhabited  by  real  men  and  women  with  whom  he  had 
held  converse."  Now  it  is  most  unlikely  that  Bacon 
should  have  been  familiar  with  the  village  life  of 
Gloucestershire  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  Shakespeare,  who  had  offended  his  Strat- 
ford friends  by  his  marriage  with  Anne  Hathaway  in 
1582,  may  have  taken  refuge  with  his  wife's  kindred  in 
Gloucestershire  before  he  migrated  to  London. 

Judge  Madden  has  given  remarkable  proofs  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Folio  of  1623  to  the  Quartos,  on  which 
most  modern  texts  are  founded.  Our  space  forbids  us 
to  add  more  than  a  couple  of  examples  to  those  already 
given,  where  the  reading  preferred  is  one  in  which  the 
Folio  differs  from  the  Quartos, — 
"  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy." 
The  Quartos,  followed  by  the  Cambridge  editors,  give 
"your  philosophy,"  thus  marring  a  distinct  point. 
Hamlet  and  Horatio  had  been  fellow-students  of  philo- 
sophy at  Wittenberg. 

In  "  Hamlet,"  iv.  7.  61,  the  Folio  gives, — 

"  If  he  be  now  return'd 
As  checking  at  his  voyage." 
Checking  is  a  recognised  term  in  falconry.    The  Quartos 
not  understanding  the  word  give,  by  an  obvious  con- 
jecture, "as  liking  not  his  voyage." 

Sometimes  the  old  books  of  venery  show  an  accepted 
interpretation  to  be  not  only  wrong,  but  the  reverse  or 
contradictory  of  the  real  sense.  Thus  "career"  in 
Shakespeare  means  not  continued  advance,  as  with  us, 
but  that  sudden  stop  whereby  the  galloping  horse  is 
pulled  up  on  his  haunches.  The  "  cloud  "  in  the  horse's 
face  in  "  Ant.  and  Cleop."iii.  2.  51,  is  not  the  white  star 
on  the  forehead,  but  the  absence  of  that  white  star,  which 
the  "  Boke  of  Husbandrie  "  recognises  as  an  "  excellent 
good  mark  "  for  a  horse  to  have. 

One  of  the  commonest  misquotations  in  Shakespeare 
is  ("Macb."  ii.  4.  12), — 

"The  falcon  towering  in  his  pride  of  place." 
Shakespeare  would  as  soon  have  made  a  bull  feminine 
as  a  swooping  falcon  masculine.  This  line  is  wrongly 
quoted  by  Dr.  Johnson;  and  Scott,  Tennyson,  and 
William  Morris  make  the  same  mistake.  The  sex 
is  right  in  "  Edward  III."  ;  but  the  error  is  found  as  early 
as  the  "Spectator,"  who  is  indeed  quite  ignorant  of  sport, 
making  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  hunt  the  hare  with  stop- 
hounds  in  the  month  of  July.  Perhaps  the  next  most 
frequent  misquotations  are  "doubly"  for  "double"  in 
"to  make  assurance  double  sure,"  and  "the  sere 
and  yellow  leaf,"  where  "sere"  is  a  substantive,  and 
the  right  reading  is, — 

"  My  days  are  in  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf." 

Even  the  sombre  Muse  of  Lucretius  on  rare  occasions 
betrays  her  delight  in — 

"  Shutting  reasons  up  in  rhyme, 
Or  Heliconian  honey  in  living  words, 
To  make  a  truth  less  harsh." 
These  occasions  are  when  she  bethinks  her  how  precious 
is  the  new  truth  which  she  is  propounding.    In  the  book 
before  us  the  style  always  dances,  because  the  author 
cannot  but  be  elated  by  the   sense   of  a  discovery. 
He  maintains  skilfully  and  dramatically  the  manner  of 
the  Shakespearean  age  in  the  words  which  he  puts  into 
the  mouths  of  his  imaginary  characters.     Not  only  does 
his  method  show  first-rate  scholarship,  but  his  quotations 
from  the  classics  are  apt  and  fresh — an  excellent  thing 
in  judges,  and  a  quality  which  is  not  always  an  assessor 
to  the  ermine. 

Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Justice  Madden  has  contributed  to 
Shakespearean  literature  an  epoch-making  book  ;  and  we 
will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  his  brilliant  discovery  of  a 
new  test  of  genuineness  and  his  fight  for  the  Folio 
against  the  Quartos  have  importance  sufficient  to  form 
the  basis  of  a  new  and  valuable  text  of  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare. 

CONCERNING  NERVES. 

"Animal  Electricity."    Fullerian  Lectures  by  Professor 
Waller.     London  :  Longmans.  1897. 

TT  has  been  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  for  fifty 
■*-  years  that  if  a  nerve  or  muscle  be  excited  or  injured 
an  electrical  current  is  always  generated  in  it.  Is  this 
current  a  part  of  mechanism  essential  to  the  trans- 


mission of  impressions,  or  is  it  a  by-product,  as  it 
were,  of  the  metabolism  of  nerve  ?  We  are  to-day 
seemingly  no  nearer  a  true  solution  of  this  problem 
than  we  were  in  1786,  when  Galvani  and  his  wife  ob- 
served the  wriggling  of  dead  frogs  suspended  by  copper 
hooks  from  an  iron  ceiling.  And  Professor  Waller's 
contribution,  interesting  though  it  is  from  other  points 
of  view,  throws  no  fresh  light  on  the  subject. 

He  presents  us  with  a  series  of  researches  illus- 
trating the  effects  of  various  substances  on  isolated 
frogs'  nerves.  Tobacco-smoke,  soda-water,  and  carbon 
dioxide,  in  small  quantities,  are  all  shown  to  have  upon 
nerve  an  effect  similar  to  that  on  the  human  subject — 
one  of  temporary  stimulation.  Professor  Waller  has 
even  succeeded  in  making  a  nerve  so  drunk  with  alcohol 
vapour  that  it  absolutely  refused  to  give  any  electrical 
response  on  being  gently  invited  to  do  so.  A  few 
hours  later  it  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  behave 
normally,  though  its  action  was  still  feeble,  owing,,  no 
doubt,  to  its  departure  from  the  usual  temperance 
principles  of  frogs'  nerves.  Carbon  dioxide  in  large 
quantities  and  ether  act  on  nerve  as  temporary 
anaesthetics ;  chloroform,  as  we  should  expect,  is  a 
permanent  one — killing  the  nerve,  in  fact.  Of  most 
importance  are  the  effects  produced  by  carbon  dioxide, 
even  in  quantities  insufficient  to  be  detected  by  chemical 
analysis.  Dr.  Waller  observed  that  the  stimulus  to 
electrical  response  effected  by  carbon  dioxide  was  very 
slight  in  the  case  of  nerve  which  was  not  fresh,  or 
which  had  not  been  dissected  out  of  the  body  until  some 
hours  after  death,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  was 
due  to  the  production  of  this  gas  in  minute  quantities 
as  a  part  of  the  living  and  dying  of  protoplasm  in 
general.  To  test  the  truth  of  this  hypothesis  two  series 
of  experiments  were  made  on  nerves  in  different  stages 
of  freshness.  In  one  series  carbon  dioxide  was  allowed 
to  act  on  the  nerve  so  as  to  anaesthetise  it  for  five  or 
ten  minutes  ;  in  the  other  the  nerve  was  kept  in  an 
excited  condition  for  a  like  period.  If,  then,  carbonic 
acid  gas  was  evolved  during  excitation,  the  latter  set  of 
experiments  should  be  similar  in  result  to  the  former. 
That  they  were  so  in  every  detail  is  strong  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  supposition.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  also, 
that  at  a  time  when  the  nerves  were  upon  their  worst 
behaviour  (in  the  month  of  February),  "feeding"  them 
with  a  solution  of  sugar  of  milk  brought  their  activity 
and  sensitiveness  up  to,  if  not  beyond,  the  usual  level. 
But  we  must  guard  against  the  assumption  that  these 
investigations  in  any  way  represent  what  takes  place 
in  the  living  organism.  Nervous  matter  in  situ  and 
nervous  matter  isolated  are  two  very  different  things. 

Full  of  interest  in  matter,  this  book  of  Professor 
Waller's  has  all  the  faults  in  manner  of  "  boiled-down" 
popular  lectures.  The  first  three  chapters,  setting 
forth  the  work  summarised  above,  are  popularly 
written,  save  for  the  introduction  of  such  phrases  as 
"  weak  faradisation,"  "  negative  variation  of  the  current 
of  injury,"  &c,  with  inadequate  or  no  explanation. 
But  the  latter  half  of  the  book,  dealing  with  Polarisa- 
tion and  Electrotonic  currents,  is  altogether  unsuitable 
in  treatment  for  the  non-technical  reader.  Compromise 
of  this  kind  in  scientific  works  is  predoomed  to  failure. 
Nor  is  Dr.  Waller  to  be  congratulated  on  his  coinage 
of  fresh  electrical  terms  ;  whatever  slight  confusion 
may  exist  is  not  lessened  by  the  substitution  of  such 
words  as  "  Zincable,"  "  Zincative,"  for  electropositive 
and  electromotive.  Apart  from  these  things  the  experi- 
mental side  of  the  subject  has  been  most  successfully 
developed,  and  the  original  matter  forms  a  fitting 
continuation  to  the  work  done  by  Du  Bois  Reymond 
and  Hermann. 

THE  ENGLISH  BLACK  MONKS  OF 
ST.  BENEDICT. 

"  The  English  Black  Monks  of  St.  Benedict."   By  E.  L. 
Taunton.     London  :  Nimmo.  1897. 

NO  one  has  ever  followed  the  great  roads  of 
Western  Europe,  and  noted  the  positions  of  the 
Benedictine  houses,  picturing  to  himself  their  sur- 
roundings when  they  were  built  in  lonely  forests  and 
uncultivated  wastes  or  undrained  marsh,  without  feeling 
that  the  founders  were  in  their  time  the  very  salt  of 
the  earth,  preserving  for  us  the  inheritance  of  civilisa- 
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tidn  through  the  horrors  of  the  Dark  Age.  From  the 
Benedictines  too,  have  sprung  most  of  the  other  bodies 
who  beautified  our  land  with  an  architecture  whose 
nobility  its  guardians  are  still  busily  employed  in 
defacing — the  monks  of  Cluny,  the  Cistercians  and  the 
Carthusians.  Mr.  Taunton  is  not  himself  of  the  Order, 
nor  has  he  attempted  to  give  its  early  history  in  any 
detail,  but  what  he  has  written  is  interesting  enough  to 
make  us  regret  that  he  did  not  spend  more  time  on  the 
early  period  of  the  English  Benedictines.  A  little  note 
like  that  on  p.  91,  giving  the  outfit  of  a  novice,  throws  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  value  of  popular  notions  of  "The 
hardy  medieval,  well  wrapped  in  furs  and  dirt."  The 
principal  interest  of  the  book  lies,  however,  in  the 
history  of  the  long  struggle  which  took  place  between 
the  Jesuits  and  the  regular  clergy  for  the  control  of  the 
English  mission  under  the  Stuarts.  Every  now  and 
then  in  reading  the  State  Papers  and  the  larger  histories 
of  this  time  one  has  come  across  traces  of  this  struggle, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  have  an  account  of  it  impartially 
told  and  without  the  suspicion  of  ignorant  or  wilful 
misunderstanding  which  would  inevitably  attach  to  a 
Protestant  writer.  As  one  reads  one  becomes  more 
interested  in  this  struggle,  one  enters  into  the  spirit 
of  the  Benedictine  house-family  with  its  loose  de- 
pendence on  its  fellow  communities  ;  and  one  sees  in  it 
the  form  of  monasticism  most  suitable  to  the  English 
disposition.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  account  of 
the  Scotch  houses  has  been  included. 

A  great  deal  of  care  has  evidently  been  taken  in 
getting  together  the  materials  for  this  book  ;  unfortu- 
nately, slipshod  writing  and  careless  proof-reading  have 
been  allowed  to  disfigure  it.  Such  sentences  as  the 
following  will  not  do: — "All  this  was  to  the  gross 
detriment  both  of  the  property  of  the  abbey,  and  was 
fatal  to  its  welfare  and  discipline"  (p.  19).  "  He  could, 
if  necessary,  even  dispose  an  abbat  whom  he  found  un- 
worthy' (p.  45).  "The  public  dispensation  (disputa- 
tion) was  appointed  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  March." 
"Left  to  themselves,  the  certain  sense  of  most  told 
them  not  at  all,  but  some  were  scrupulous  about  it." 
There  seems,  too,  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  loose  state- 
ment in  the  chapter  on  "the  downfall."  A  work  pro- 
fessing accuracy  should  not  contain  such  sentences  as, 
"But  Cromwell  turned  out  later  on  such  an  adept  in 
the  receipt  of  bribes,  that  it  is  most  likely  he  proved  his 
powers  on  this  occasion "  (p.  146).  Moreover,  in  a 
book  that  is  intended  to  be  read  by  persons  of  both 
religions,  the  following  statement  should  not  have  been 
made  without  a  reference  to  some  independent  proof : 
"The  visitors,  as  is  clear  from  their  own  letters,  were 
determined  that  scandals  should  be  found,  and  they 
scrupled  not  by  threats  to  extort  .  .  .  .  or  to  invent  so- 
called  confessions  ;  nay,  even  themselves  to  tempt  to  sin 
the  helpless  women  in  their  power  "  (p.  149).  We  are 
aware  that  this  charge  is  a  commonplace  of  Roman 
Catholic  writers  on  the  Reformation,  but  it  is  un- 
worthy of  a  serious  work  on  the  subject.  We  recom- 
mend more  especially  to  the  general  reader  the  three 
chapters  on  the  life  of  a  monk  in  the  world  and  in  his 
monastery,  and  that  describing  the  life  of  women  under 
the  rule.  The  work  contains  as  an  appendix  an  abstract 
of  the  Consuetudinary  of  St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury, 
for  which  the  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Edmund  Bishop. 
It  gives  a  charming  account  of  the  life  of  the  convent 
and  the  duties  of  each  of  its  members.  On  the  whole, 
it  would  be  difficult  within  the  limits  that  the  author 
has  set  for  himself  to  write  a  more  interesting  book. 

THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  SPORT. 
"The  Encyclopaedia  of  Sport."    Edited  by  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  Hedley  Peek,  F.  G.  Aflalo. 
Vol.  I.    London  :  Lawrence  &  Bullen.  1897. 

THE  first  volume  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Sport"  is 
before  us,  and  taking  a  comprehensive  survey  we 
may  congratulate  Lord  Suffolk  and  his  coadjutors  on  a 
great  success.  They  have  succeeded  in  the  delicate  task 
of  preserving  due  proportion,  and  that  is  perhaps  the 
gravest  difficulty  which  embarrasses  the  editors  of  an 
encyclopaedia.  They  have  been  fortunate  in  a  selection 
of  contributors,  who  have  a  world-wide  repute  as 
authorities  in  specialities.  The  artistic  illustrations  are 
attractive  in  themselves.  Nothing  can  be  more  ad- 
mirable, alike  for  spirit  and  softness,  than  Mr.  Thor- 


burn's  capercailzies  or  his  black  game  in  the  snow,  and 
the  red  deer  of  Mr.  Millais.  The  drawings  of  animals 
show  the  progress  of  the  engraver's  art,  and  present  a 
remarkable  contrast  with  such  truthful  sketches  of  their 
day  as  we  find  in  Harris's  "  Game  Birds  and  Animals, 
of  Southern  Africa."  But  these  last  were  published 
sixty  years  ago.  The  Encyclopaedia  is  something  more 
than  an  invaluable  book  of  reference  for  the  Sportsman's 
Library — it  is  a  tribute  to  the  manly  tendencies  and  the 
passion  for  adventure  which  have  made  the  British 
Empire.  The  Briton  detests  voluptuous  indolence^he 
must  ever  be  up  and  doing.  Wherever  sport  is  to  be 
found,  from  bears  on  the  Polar  ice-floes  to  tigers  in  the 
torrid  and  malarious  Terai,  there  is  to  be  heard  the 
crack  of  his  rifle.  He  is  as  keen  on  the  mahseer  in  the 
mountain  rivers  of  Upper  India  as  on  salmon  in  the 
pools  of  the  Tweed  or  the  rushes  of  the  silvery  Tay  ;, 
and  he  goes  pioneering  in  travel  and  prospecting  for 
mines  less  for  lust  of  the  gold  than  for  love  of  adventure.. 
The  chief  value  of  the  articles  is  that,  although  severely 
condensed,  they  are  of  far  more  practical  service  than 
elaborate  treatises,  for  generally  they  are  dispassion- 
ately compiled  from  the  opinions  of  various  experts. 
There  are  exceptions  and  these  are  not  the  least  interest- 
ing, when  some  sportsman  of  undeniable  knowledge 
and  experience  speaks  out  his  mind  with  his  accustomed 
frankness.  Then  all  the  information  is  gathered  up 
in  convenient  form  and  ready  to  the  reader's  hand. 
Take  "Angling,"  for  example,  or  "Athletics,"  or 
"  Cricket ;  "  as  much  is  told  or  taught  as  may  be  con- 
veyed by  words  in  theory.  At  any  rate,  if  you  wish  to 
be  clear  about  some  well-known  fact,  you  have  only  to 
turn  to  the  pages  of  this  dictionary.  Should  you  desire 
to  dip  deeper  into  the  subjects,  a  bibliography  is- 
appended  to  the  more  important  articles. 

The  excuse  for  the  publication  of  the  Encyclopaedia  is 
that  its  facts  are  brought  down  to  date  ;  consequently,  in 
any  cursory  review,  we  glance  first  at  the  recent  changes. 
The  changes  in  sport,  or  at  least  in  big  game-shooting,, 
are  often  melancholy  enough.  With  the  march  of 
civilised  man  and  the  perfection  of  the  rifle,  whole  tribes 
of  animals  are  rapidly  disappearing.  In  North 
America  the  buffalo,  or  rather  the  bison,  has  disap- 
peared, and  the  savage  "  grizzly,"  with  a  wholesome 
terror  of  firearms,  has  become  gun-shy  as  any  timorous 
setter.  In  India,  the  elephant,  that  used  to  be  pro- 
scribed as  a  scourge,  is  strictly  preserved,  and  can  only 
be  killed  by  permission  and  with  a  licence.  In  Africa,  the 
lucrative  traffic  in  white  ivory  is  suppressing  itself  by  the 
ruthless  extermination  of  the  herds,  and  Mr.  Selous  and 
Mr.  Bryden  have  a  sad  tale  to  tell  as  to  the  extermination 
in  Southern  Africa  of  the  magnificent  beasts  of  chase, 
from  the  camelopard  to  the  river-horse,  which  excited 
the  enthusiasm  of  Harris  and  Gordon  Cumming.  But  en 
reva?iche  the  changes  at  home  have  been  all  in  the  way  of 
preservation.  Unprofitable  sheep-farms  have  been  turned 
into  deer-forests,  and  grouse-moors  have  been  boomed. 
Pheasants  swarm  in  the  southland  coverts.  The  intro- 
duction of  driving  has  brought  record  bags,  and  it  is 
found  that  the  species  multiplies  with  increasing 
slaughter  ;  for  the  old  cocks  and  barren  hens  that  head 
the  flights  are  shot  down.  But  the  sportsmen  of  the 
olden  time  must  regret  that  the  dog,  with  the  exception 
of  the  retriever,  is  going  after  the  American  buffalo. 
What  with  driving  the  grouse  and  reaping  the  lowlands 
by  machinery,  it  seems  likely  enough  that  setter  and 
pointer  will  only  survive  in  the  drawings  of  Landseer 
and  Abraham  Cooper. 

Then  the  changes  in  athletic  games  and  amusements 
are  scarcely  less  revolutionary.  Cricket  is  conducted 
on  scientific  principles,  and  propagated  in  foreign  parts 
by  missionary  teams.  The  wicket-keeper  in  tall  hat 
with  unprotected  shins  is  a  vanished  type,  and  the  pace 
of  the  swift  bowling  on  smooth  wickets  is  become  por- 
tentous. Even  the  village  greens  have  become  schools 
of  the  higher  education.  As  for  football,  it  rivals  and  in 
some  respects  surpasses  cricket  in  popularity,  though- 
the  gate-money  and  the  bookmakers  make  a  profession 
of  a  sport.  Golf,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  has  taken 
a  sudden  start  to  the  south  of  the  Border,  though  it  had 
been  acclimatised  at  Blackheath  with  the  advent  of  the 
Stuarts.  The  equally  sudden  cycling  craze  is  more 
easily  to  be  explained,  for  improvements  in  machinery 
proved  extremely  profitable,  by  supplying  cheap  exercise 
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to  the  million,  in  a  fashion  that  was  patronised  by 
Society.  And  the  fashions  in  games  are  always 
changing.  Baseball  has  been  imported  from  the  New 
England  States  ;  the  passion  for  croquet  is  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  even  lawn-tennis,  which  like  croquet  gave 
chances  for  flirtation,  is  going  out  of  favour. 

We  have  remarked  before  that  the  numbers  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  must  be  a  lottery  dependent  on  the 
alphabet.  The  issue  for  November  happened  to  be 
specially  fascinating  ;  that  for  December  is  scarcely  so 
interesting.  The  chase  of  the  otter  continues  the 
article  on  "Hunting."  It  has  the  great  advantage  of 
coming  on  to  fill  a  gap  when  foxhounds  and  harriers 
have  gone  home  to  their  kennels.  And  it  has  the 
charm  of  an  infinite  variety  of  scene,  from  the  gills  and 
becks  of  rocky  Cumberland  to  the  glens  of  the  Border 
and  the  water  meadows  of  the  South.  Hard-hunted  and 
constantly  tracked  as  he  has  been,  the  habits  of  the 
otter  are  still  much  of  a  mystery.  It  is  very  different 
with  the  carted  stag,  kept  under  the  closest  supervision 
from  birth  to  butchery,  and  given  regular  exercise  in  the 
paddocks  to  breathe  him  for  the  runs  in  the  open.  Lord 
Ribblesdale  writes  with  exceptional  knowledge,  but  he 
has  anticipated  himself  in  his  entertaining  book  on  the 
Queen's  Hounds.  He  makes  a  fair  case  for  his  domes- 
ticated clients,  and  tells  us,  in  proof  of  the  popularity  of 
the  hunt,  that  whereas  there  were  only  six  packs  of 
staghounds  forty  years  ago,  there  are  now  no  fewer 
than  sixteen.  He  accounts  for  its  popularity  by 
pointing  out  that  it  is  invaluable  and  accessible  exercise 
to  the  busy  man  of  business.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Bathurst 
writes  with  equal  intimacy  on  the  wild  red  deer,  a 
theme  that  Mr.  Fortescue  and  others  have  made  almost 
too  familiar.  "  Fruits  is  out,  cats  is  in,"  observed  Mr. 
Weller's  pieman  acquaintance  in  "Pickwick."  So  when 
foxes  and  home-bred  deer  are  out,  the  Exmoor  deer 
come  in  after  the  otter  and  with  the  grouse,  for  the 
sport  begins  about  the  middle  of  August.  The  article 
on  the  hysena  is  a  good  example  of  the  care  bestowed  on 
the  work,  for  three  separate  writers  deal  with  the 
savage  scavenger  as  he  deports  himself  in  as  many 
different  countries.  The  article  on  Iceland  tells  of  the 
excellent  free  fishing  to  be  had  for  salmon  and  sea- 
trout  by  those  who  care  to  face  the  hardships  of  camp- 
ing out  and  the  inclemency  of  cold  gales  and  drifting 
sleet-showers.  But  indeed,  some  of  the  best  streams 
are  within  easy  reach  of  Reyjkwick.  There  is  a  lively 
sketch  of  the  jackal-hunting  with  scratch  packs  by  sub- 
alterns in  Indian  cantonments,  who  find  it  the  sole 
resource  of  the  destitute,  the  game  in  the  surround- 
ing country  being  preserved.  And  there  are  two 
capital  contributions  on  kangaroo  drives  in  Australia, 
where  these  animals  have  multiplied  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  their  black  hunters,  so  as  to  be  a  standing 
nuisance  on  the  pasturage  of  the  squatters.  Driven 
periodically  in  grand  battues  into  stockaded  traps,  they 
are  said  to  be  massacred  by  the  thousand.  The  leopard 
in  his  various  habitats  is  another  good  contribution,  for 
his  stealthy  habits  and  audacious  courage  make  him 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  as  he  is  the  most  wary  of 
beasts  of  prey.  And,  lastly,  we  must  confess  to  being 
enlightened  for  the  first  time  as  to  that  mysterious 
northern  game  of  knurr  and  spell.  We  always  fancied 
it  had  something  to  do  with  bells,  but  we  find  we  must 
have  made  a  mistake  of  a  letter,  and  that  it  really  is  a 
development  of  trap,  bat  and  ball. 

MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS  ONCE  MORE. 

"Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  from  her  Birth  to  her  Flight 
into  England  :  a  Brief  Biography :  with  Critical 
Notes,  a  few  Documents  hitherto  unpublished,  and 
an  Itinerary."  By  David  Hay  Fleming.  London  : 
Hodder.  1897. 

AT  the  first  blush,  a  work  which  consists  of  176  pages 
of  matter  and  367  pages  of  notes  might  seem  to 
present  a  small  quantity  of  bread  with  an  intolerable  deal 
of  sack.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  Valid 
reason  why  so  much  of  Mr.  Hay  Fleming's  material 
should  have  been  relegated  to  the  notes.  Some  of  it  is 
quite  as  valuable  and  interesting  as  the  subject-matter 
of  his  discourse.  The  plan  adopted  is  somewhat  harass- 
ing for  the  reader.  For  instance,  as  an  example  of  the 
way  in  which  the  author  keeps  him  on  tenterhooks  and 


finds  him  plenty  to  do,  the  first  eight  pages  of  the  book 
send  him  to  the  end  of  it  no  fewer  than  fifty  times  in 
quest  of  the  notes.  And  about  that  proportion  is  kept 
up  all  through.  Nevertheless,  the  volume  adds  some- 
thing to  the  history  of  an  unfortunate  Queen,  and  is  the 
work  of  a  careful  and  conscientious  student. 

Pelion  upon  Ossa  would  best  describe  the  memorials, 
biographies,  monographs,  and  histories  already  existing 
upon  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  her  beauty,  blandishments, 
and  wickedness.  She  is,  in  fact,  about  the  best-dis- 
cussed woman  in  history.  Her  contemporaries  no  more 
than  their  posterity  seem  to  have  been  able  to  agree 
as  to  her  character,  for  the  zeal  of  her  defenders  and 
admirers  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  that  of  her  denouncers 
from  Knox  downwards.  Now  that  there  is  some  ap- 
proach to  historical  justice,  however,  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  authority  seems  to  be  on  the  side 
of  those  who  believe  in  her  love  for  Bothwell,  and 
her  knowledge  of  his  conspiracy  against  her  hus- 
band's life.  Although  Mr.  Hay  Fleming  disclaims  the 
role  of  a  partisan,  and  on  the  whole  fairly  adheres  to 
this  attitude,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  he  belongs  to  that 
party  which  is  hostile  to  the  Queen.  And  we  are 
bound  to  admit  that  the  facts  he  adduces  can  legiti- 
mately admit  of  no  other  conclusion.  The  great 
question  is  whether,  if  we  should  rule  out  much  of  the 
testimony  of  Bishop  Leslie,  James  Melville,  and  others 
in  favour  of  the  Queen  as  unworthy  of  credence,  we 
should  not  also  refuse  to  accept  some  of  the  graver 
charges  made  against  her  by  Knox  and  Buchanan. 
But  even  excluding  the  worst  that  has  been  said  of 
her  as  regards  Chastelard,  Riccio,  and  Bothwell,  there 
is  still  sufficient  evidence  against  her  to  make  any 
attempt  at  whitewashing  or  canonisation  ridiculous. 

Yet  one  cannot  but  feel  sympathy  with  the  noble 
woman.  Thrown  while  yet  a  child  amid  the  corrupting 
influences  of  the  French  court,  the  most  licentious  in 
the  world,  she  had  no  society  but  that  of  sensualists  and 
bigoted  Catholics.  Then  when  she  came  over  to  her 
native  country  to  rule,  she  found  the  nation  and  its  most 
powerful  leaders  up  in  arms  against  the  religion  to 
which  she  had  become  devotedly  attached.  For  friend- 
ship and  advice  she  was  beaten  back  as  it  were  from 
pillar  to  post,  while  she  was  the  perpetual  centre  for 
feuds  waged  by  the  most  bitter  of  religious  and  political 
partisans.  Insults,  and  plots  to  seize  her  person,  were 
of  common  occurrence,  and  on  the  whole  she  had  more 
reason  than  most  sovereigns  to  exclaim,  "  Uneasy  lies 
the  head  that  wears  a  crown."  Hers  was  a  strange 
and  tragic  career,  and  if  she  fell  into  serious  lapses, 
bitterly  did  she  pay  for  them.  Sinning,  unfortunate,  is 
the  verdict  which  must  ever  be  passed  upon  her  ;  and 
if  a  thousand  more  volumes  could  be  written  about 
her,  the  burden  would  only  be  the  same. 

Mr.  Hay  Fleming's  present  study  is  to  be  followed 
by  another  dealing  with  the  important  Casket  Letters, 
and  with  Mary's  life  in  England.  We  can  pay  him 
the  tribute  due  to  thoroughness  of  investigation, 
and  to  a  real  desire  to  arrive  at  accurate  historical 
conclusions. 

MR.  LIONEL  JOHNSON'S  POEMS. 

"  Ireland,  with  other  Poems."    By  Lionel  Johnson. 
London  :  Mathews.  1897. 

AS  this  age  of  poetic  exercise  extends  its  record,  as 
more  and  more  the  bent  of  cultured  minds  is  to 
endeavour  to  give  expression  through  verse  to  the 
emotional  side  of  their  culture,  it  is  becoming  more 
evident  that  there  may  enter  into  a  body  of  poetic  form 
qualities,  not  to  be  confounded  with  poetry  itself,  but 
still  qualities  perfectly  suited  to  such  a  medium  and 
deserving  our  critical  acceptance  and  admiration.  By 
whatever  theory  we  draw  the  line  between  poetry 
and  what  is  merely  verse,  we  shall  still  find  ourselves 
left  in  doubt  face  to  face  with  some  sample  as  to  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  whatever  it  is,  it  is  admir- 
able. Only  the  other  day  a  lady  critic  made  a  some- 
what "  edgy  "  distinction,  greatly  to  her  own  satisfaction, 
which  excluded  Gray's  "  Elegy  "  from  the  ranks  of  ab- 
solute poetry.  Many  other  critics  would  rule  out  of 
court  the  body  of  Pope's  verse  ;  but  even  they  would 
hardly  go  on  to  protest  of  that  great  writer  that  his 
work  was  not  in  just  and  perfect  relation  with  th^ 
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materials  he  employed — would  not  deny,  therefore,  that 
verse  is  a  fitting-  field  for  the  display  of  certain  qualities 
which,  however  admirable,  are  not  essentially  poetic. 

It  is  under  some  such  classification  that  we  would  place 
the  verse  of  Mr.  Lionel  Johnson  ;  and,  on  those  terms, 
we  g"ive  it  the  cordial  praise  it  deserves.  His  verse 
helps  to  reveal  rather  than  obscure  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
man  of  cultured  thought,  of  critical  and  often  emo- 
tional sensitiveness  ;  we  even  feel  that  for  him  life  has 
certain  aspects  which  can  be  only  adequately  expressed 
in  verse — in  resort  to  a  sort  of  devotional  innuendo  for 
which  the  metrical  is  the  only  reconciling  form.  We 
may  fancy  that  we  hear  the  writer,  through  his  verse, 
saying  to  each  emotion  that  confronts  him,  "Almost 
thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  poet."  Every  nameable 
element  is  there — critical  sense,  correctness  of  ear, 
metrical  elegance,  a  matured  form  of  expression  which 
amounts  almost  to  style,  even  a  power  of  fusion  be- 
tween words  and  emotions.  It  is  only  the  unnameable, 
the  ever-disputed  quality,  which  is  lacking  to  give  a 
clear  lift  over  the  border  line,  and  make  this  a  book  of 
poems  instead  of  a  book  of  verses. 

It  is  when  Mr.  Johnson's  many-sided  interests  come 
into  a  sort  of  conflict  with  each  other  that  he  is 
nearest  to  poetry  pure  and  actual.  This  is  shown  in 
verses  where  religious  preoccupation  finds  itself  op- 
posed to  the  sensuous  elements  of  beauty,  or  where 
patriotic  bias  sets  itself  against  the  wider  and  more 
humane  judgments  of  the  intellect.  Thus  the  writer's 
love  for  Ireland  and  his  admiration  for  a  great  states- 
man lend  emotional  force  to  some  really  noble  lines  on 
the  death  of  Cromwell, — 

"  Now,  on  his  last  of  ways, 
The  great  September  star, 
That  crowned  him  on  the  days 
Of  Worcester  and  Dunbar, 
Shines  through  the  menacing  night  afar. 
"  This  day  his  England  knows 
Freedom  and  fear  in  one  ; 
She  holds  her  breath,  while  goes 
Her  mighty  mastering  son  : 
His  sceptre-sword  its  work  hath  done." 
In  the  midst  of  this  solemnity  of  mood  comes  an  almost 
fierce  appeal  to  "  Drogheda's  dead,"  and  to  the  in- 
evitable head  of  King  Charles. 
"  Prince  of  the  iron  rod 

And  war's  imperious  mail, 
Did  he  indeed  for  God 
Fight  ever,  and  prevail, 
Bidding  the  Lord  of  Hosts  All  Hail? 
"  Or  was  it  ardent  lust 

Of  majesty  and  might, 
That  stung  and  fired  and  thrust 
His  soul  into  the  fight  : 
Mystic  desire  and  fierce  delight  ?  " 
It  is  impossible  by  extract  to  give  the  full  cumulative 
force  of  this  poem,  which  ends  thus,  as  finely  as  it 
began, — 

"  Nay,  peace  for  ever  more  ! 

O  martyred  souls  !    He  comes, 
Your  conquered  conqueror  : 

No  tramplings  now,  nor  drums, 
Are  his,  who  wrought  your  martyrdoms. 
"  Tragic,  triumphant  form, 

He  comes  to  your  dim  ways, 
Comes  upon  wings  of  storm  : 

Greet  him  with  pardoning  praise, 
With  marvelling  awe,  with  equal  gaze  !  " 
Could  Mr.  Johnson  always  reach  this  level  his  work 
would  rank  higher  than  under  the  generic  term  of  verse. 
But  the  contending  tides  of  thought  do  not  always 
come  in  sufficient  force,  and  his  work  remains,  as  we 
indicated  at  first,  just,  sensitive,  scholarly — -very  much 
that  is  good — hut  not  a  really  consistent  body  of  poetry. 

MISS  WILKINS'  LATEST  NOVEL. 

"Jerome."    By  Mary  E.  Wilkins.    London  and  New 
York  :  Harper.  1898. 

MISS  WILKINS'  new  book  is  something  of  a  disap- 
pointment. It  is  powerfully  written,  it  has  humour 
and  pathos  and  descriptive  force  of  a  rare  excellence  ; 
but  with  all  its  fine  qualities  it  cannot  bear  up  under 
the  burden  of  a  plot  that  is  full  of  unconvincing  inci- 


dent. It  is  frankly  impossible  to  believe  that  the  chief 
characters  in  this  New  England  village  of  Upham 
Corners  acted  on  occasion  as  Miss  Wilkins  tells  us 
they  did.  Dr.  Seth  Prescott  was  the  autocrat  of  the 
village.  He  is  presented  to  us  as  a  man  without  emo- 
tions, cold,  grasping,  intent  under  all  circumstances 
upon  personal  gain.  He  exacted  the  uttermost  farthing- 
from  his  patients,  and  when  their  ready  money  was 
exhausted  took  mortgages  upon  their  land  and  houses 
in  payment  for  his  services,  foreclosed  without  a  mo- 
ment's mercy  when  they  dropped  behind  with  the 
interest,  and  drove  them  out  to  the  workhouse, 
with  never  a  sign  of  flinching  or  softness  about 
him  in  word  or  deed.  Mr.  Simon  Bassett,  in 
a  smaller  and  much  coarser  way,  followed  the  doc- 
tor's example  ;  and  these  two  worthies  between  them 
held  a  grip  over  the  whole  life  and  industry  of  the  place. 
But  when  Jerome  Edwards,  then  a  poor  lad,  intervened 
in  a  discussion  at  the  village  store  one  evening  with  the 
remark  that  if  he  were  wealthy  he  would  give  away  all 
his  money,  Bassett,  as  a  proof  of  his  disbelief  in 
human  kindliness,  pledged  himself,  if  ever  Jerome 
should  be  as  good  as  his  word,  to  give  away  a  fourth 
of  his  possessions,  and  induced  the  unwilling  Prescott 
to  make  a  similar  promise.  Years  afterwards  a  legacy 
of  $25,000  came  to  Jerome.  It  was  at  the  very  crisis 
of  his  fate.  He  had  been  working  and  saving  for  a 
long  time  to  make  his  marriage  with  Lucina  possible, 
and  his  savings  had  been  suddenly  swept  away.  He 
had  forgotten  that  old  promise,  and  the  legacy  set  him 
revelling  in  the  prospect  of  happiness.  Then  he 
remembered  the  scene  in  the  store,  and,  putting  his 
love  and  his  hope  of  marrying  aside,  gave  his  money 
away  ;  and  Dr.  Prescott,  in  the  same  cold  manner  with 
which  he  would  have  stripped  his  victims,  curtly 
follows  the  example.  Not  for  one  moment  does  Miss 
Wilkins  convince  us  that  they  would  have  done  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  Then,  again,  Jerome's  father, 
Abel  Edwards,  disappears  in  the  first  chapter.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  committed  suicide  to  escape  from  the 
worry  of  the  mortgage  that  Dr.  Prescott  holds  over  him. 
The  failure  to  find  the  body  causes  the  affair  to  be  noised 
abroad,  and  inquiry  is  made  far  and  wide  without  result. 
Then  for  fourteen  years  Jerome  works  hard,  pays  off 
the  mortgage,  and  becomes  known  and  respected  over 
the  whole  district.  One  evening  Abel  walks  in,  having- 
spent  the  intervening  years  on  a  farm  a  few  miles  away, 
hearing  nothing  of  his  family,  making  no  inquiry  about 
their  circumstances,  but  working  and  saving  until  he 
can  come  home  with  enough  money  to  pay  off  the 
mortgage,  which  for  all  he  knew,  and  for  what  he 
might  have  expected,  would  have  been  foreclosed  and 
done  with  a  week  or  two  after  he  left  his  wife  and 
children  without  means  of  keeping  up  the  payments. 
There  is  no  purpose  served  by  his  return.  The  story 
does  not  demand  it.  The  entire  episode  is  a  mere  test 
of  the  reader's  credulity.  We  doubt  whether  such 
things  could  happen  even  in  real  life,  which  is  always 
thrusting  impossibilities  upon  our  notice  ;  but  in  fiction 
they  are  entirely  unconvincing.  It  is  in  the  setting  of 
these  incidents,  the  background  to  the  action,  and  in 
the  charm  of  her  style,  that  the  strength  of  Miss 
Wilkins'  work  lies.  If  she  has  failed  with  Dr.  Prescott, 
who  is  the  merest  pasteboard  figure,  a  sort  of  Mr. 
Rigidly  Unrighteous  in  an  allegory,  a  personification  of 
the  abstract  quality  of  hardness,  she  has  succeeded 
to  perfection  with  her  villagers.  The  penury  and 
hard  struggle  for  existence,  the  humours  and  preju- 
dices and  pathetically  comical  shifts  and  devices  for 
saving  pride  and  a  show  of  independence—with  her 
vivid  insight  into  all  this  she  realises  for  us  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  place.  The  funeral  party  at  the  Edwards' 
is  a  wonderful  piece  of  work,  of  the  kind  in  which  Miss 
Wilkins  is  at  her  best.  Mrs.  Edwards,  in  her  intense 
grief  and  desolation,  pitifully  anxious  about  her  mourn- 
ing dress  and  the  arrangements  for  feasting  the  com- 
pany, fearing  lest  the  neighbours  should  suspect  her  of 
being  too  poor  to  do  the  thing  properly,  and  the  horde 
of  relatives,  knowing  the  true  state  of  things,  and 
sniffing  the  preparations  for  tea  while  the  service  is 
proceeding — it  is  the  kind  of  scene  that  might  easily 
be  presented  as  mere  farce  ;  but  as  Miss  Wilkins  de- 
picts it  the  sense  of  a  tragic  intensity  of  life  underlying 
the  humours  of  the  situation  is  given  with  marvellous,, 
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almost  painful,  force  and  realism.     In  spite   of  its  Warwick  makes  her  heroine  tell  us  for  the  first  time 
obvious  shortcomings,  "Jerome"  is  a  book  to  com-  something  which  we  ought  to  have  seen  from  the  begin- 
mand  admiration.     Miss  Wilkins  has  a  simple  and  ning  and  all  along.    Irene  informs  a  friend  that  she  will 
direct  style.    She  indulges  in  no  excrescent  passages  never  have  children,  because  she  cannot  carry  her  poor 
of  fine  and  strained  writing.     Her  clever  things,  and  theories  so  far  as  to  impose  them  on  others.    This,  if 
they  are  many,  are  in  the  substance  of  her  work,  not  we  understand  the  author,  is  a  factor  of  more  intrinsic 
flung  at  you  in  the  detached  form  of  cheap  epigram,  importance  to  her  particular  problem  than  the  pressure 
•  as  is  the  current  fashion  in  fiction.  of  public  opinion,  and  she  is  not  dealing  fairly  with  her 
RECENT  FICTION  problem,  her  heroine,  or  her  reader,  in  leaving  the  sug- 
gestion of  it  to  the  last  page.    This  is  not  an  invitation 
"A  Return  to  Nature."     By  Elsa  D'Esterre-Keeling.  to  Miss  Warwick  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  question,, 
London  :  Jarrold.     1897.  nor  a  reg-ret  that  she  has  omitted  to  do  so — indeed,  no 
'  I  "HIS  is  a  neat  and  pleasing  performance,  something  one  who  has  read  her  book  will  have  much  regret  left 
-•-     like  the  improvisation  of  a  musician  in  that  happy  for  anything  its  author  has  not  written.     It  is  a  simple 
hour  when  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  fingers  is  also  to  matter  of  morality,  a  demand  for  that  degree  of  con- 
say  something.    "A  Return  to  Nature"  reads  as  if  the  science  we  expect  from  every  class  of  workman,  except 
limitations  of  style,  the  individual  and  personal  turns  perhaps  the  plumber.    Miss  Warwick  doubtless  con- 
and  tricks  of  execution,  had  come  first,  and  meaning,  siders,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly  is  not  to  the  point, 
and  a  scheme  quite  cogent  enough,  had  happily  fol-  that  certain  subjects  cannot  be  treated  in  fiction  ;  but 
lowed.    This  is  not  a  very  common  occurrence  in  the  she  should  realise  that  no  one  stands  in  greater  need  of 
English  fiction  of  the  moment.    Very  many  authors  (and  a  conscience  than  the  woman  who  is  afraid,  for  a  fearful 
not  a  few  among  them  are  women)  either  possess  no  woman,   unrestrained  by  conscience,  will  forever  be 
style  or  attempt  compositions  that  are  outside  these  endeavouring  to  eat  her  loaf  and  have  it. 
individual  limitations  of  their  execution.   Miss  Keeling's  ,(       .,  ,  T 

characters  lie  well  under  her  fingers,  they  appear  at  Sheilah  McLeod.  By  Guy  Boothby.  London: 
a  touch.    The  little  American  boy  who  wins  his  grand-  Skeffington.  1897. 

father's  affection  is  the  most  dangerous  of  them,  but  he        Vague  recollections  of  certain  adventures  that  were  in 

seldom  fails  to  answer  to  her  touch,  and  often  answers  some  way  connected  with  the  dark  gentleman  who  used 

with  engaging  quickness.    His  grandfather's  speeches  to  stare  down  at  us  from  his  seat  on  the  hoardings, 

and  actions  are  pretty  in  themselves  and  aptly  portray  posing  the  passers  by  with  the  question  "Who  is  Dr. 

him,  telling  well,  also,  against  the  narrow  gentleness  of  Nikola?" — recollections  connected  with  this  mysterious 

his  beautiful  daughter.    The  various  figures  of  Ivey-  name  would  hardly  bias  a  reader  in  favour  of  Mr. 

dene  society  come  out  easily  ;  indeed,  the  whole  per-  Guy  Boothby's  work.  Surprise  therefore  may  be  allowed 

formance  is  gentle,  soft,   leisurely  and  free,  because  to  exaggerate  the  unexpected  merits  discoverable  in  this 

the  limitations  are  so  thoroughly  felt.     It  differs  widely,  latest  volume.    Mr.  Boothby  tells  how  a  young  man 

therefore,  from  most  other  unimportant  novels,  which  fell  into  trouble,  and  the  fall  is  gradual  and  inevitable — 

are  unimportant  because  they  are  incapable  ;  "A  Return  that  is  one  merit.     It  is  also  well  that,  although  the 

to  Nature "  is  unimportant  on  purpose.     If  a  critic  hero  is  innocent  of  the  wrong-doing  charged  against 

wished  to  show  exactly  what  this  little  book  is  not,  he  him,  certain  defects  of  his  character  should  be  partly 

might  do  worse  than  quote  a  clumsiness,  a  feminine  responsible  for  the  trouble.     Whispering  Pete,  who 

clumsiness,  which  makes  a  singular  appearance  in  such  entraps  the  hero,  is  a  creepy  person,  and  a  one-eyed 

neat  company  (though  there  may  be  another  like  it,  or  doctor,  if  he  is  hardly  a  novelty,  is  still  not  such  reassur- 

even  a  couple,  in  the  volume):  "A  word  concerning  ing  company  as  a  doctor  with  both  eyes  ;  moreover  the 

which  she  asserted  herself  as  of  belief  that  he  alone  supper-party  which  is  meant  to  be  ghastly  is  decidedly 

could  spell  it."    Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  "A  uncomfortable.    It  is  a  pity  that  the  author  should  have 

Return  to  Nature"  than  this  citation  from  it.  spent  all  his  book  in  weaving  the  trouble,  and  only  ten 

,  „,  „    _   TT  _,  .       „.      .  lines  on  the  penultimate  page  in  untangling  it.  There 

"Dusto  Glamour.      By  H.  Sidney  Warwick.    Bristol:  is  every  rea%on  why  a  hef0  should  walk  out  of  h;s 

Arrowsmith.  1897.  troubles  as  gradually  and  as  characteristically  as  he 
The  author  of  "Dust  o*  Glamour"  has  attempted  a  walked  in.  They  are  the  disappointing  rockets  which 
work  that  would  have  been  a  cogent  pamphlet  just  in  die  when  they  explode  at  their  zenith,  without  any  down- 
so  far  as  it  was  a  dramatically  convincing  story,  or,  vice  ward  display  of  coloured  stars. 
versa,  a  fine  and  convincing  novel  in  so  far  as  the  pro- 
blem was  cogently  displayed  as  leading  to  an  inevitable  The  readers  of  "The  Carstairs  of  Castle  Craig' 
conclusion.  When  an  author  sets  out  to  describe  how  (Sampson  Low),  by  Hartley  Carmichael,  can  engage  in 
a  virtuous  woman  and  a  good  man,  living  together  a  pastime  similar  to  that  of  the  belated  wayfarers  at  a 
unmarried,  came  to  find  their  position  an  unbearable  dul1  country  inn,  who  wiled  away  the  tedious  hours  by 
mistake,  the  moral  and  artistic  aims  are  not  to  be  dis-  choosing  raindrops  on  the  window  and  betting  on  their 
tinguished.  Irene  and  Geoffrey,  then,  live  together  as  race  to  the  bottom  of  the  pane.  It  is  an  unspeakably 
man  and  wife,  and  the  author  shows  us  one,  and  only  dul1  book,  but  you  can  divert  yourself  by  betting  as  to 
one,  reason  for  their  estrangement — the  coldness  of  which  tense  will  turn  up  in  the  next  sentence.  Here, 
society.  The  couple  are  cut  by  their  friends.  The  for  example,  is  an  exciting  neck-and-neck  race  down  a 
pressure  of  outside  opinion  as  the  sole  motive  of  es-  single  page  of  description  :—"  She  and  he  were  seated 

trangement  is  not,  perhaps,  very  strong,  dramatically  at  table  The  master  of  the  house  is  reading  his 

or  morally;  still  it  would  serve  well  enough  if  it  were  letters  Mrs.  Carstairs  sat  at  the  other  end  of 

sufficiently  displayed  in  all  its  many  forms.    Miss  War-  the  table  She  does  not  seem  to  be  much  in- 

wick,  however,  does  not  so  display  it.    We  are  told  terested  in  Mr.  Carstairs."    Nor  are  we. 

that  the  couple  live  more  happily  when  thev  are  alone  r*     >   \r         t  j-    »  /e    •  ».   c    n  ~ 

4.      *u      •     4.1.  u      ±i         ,        1      y        <"uiic        "Miss  Carr  s  Young  Ladies    (Society  for  Promoting 

together  in  the  country  than  when  thev  are  among:  ru  ■  v       1  a    \    u    »>r    n        ^  ■ 

,    ■     r      j        .    . J        ,  r    ,   J   •  ,    aiming  Christian  Knowledge),  by  M.  Bramston,  is  an  unpre- 

people  in  London;  but  we  do  not  feel  social  opinion  +  P4.4.1     u.    r      u-  u  u  a  I  ^ 

r  1  ■      ,        ',     .      .    .  ,  .     ^^ai  UH""U1  tentious  little  book,  which  may  be  recommended  to 

relentlessly  at  work,  inevitably  sapping  their  mutual  Sunday-school  superintendents  and  teachers  of  sewing 

respect  and  fostering  irritation  and  misunderstanding.  class  Jas  a  su;ta£le     ;ze  vo,ume.    There  is  nothi  £ 

This  unconvinc.ngness  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  our  it  tQ  ke  th      h    and  the  usual  moral  sentim?nts 

feeling  that  to  be  cut  by  the  creations  of  Miss  Warwick  s  recdvPe  due  romilfen^e. 
imagination  would  be  an  advantage  for  which  a  sensible 

woman  would  dare  much.    Anyhow  the  pressure  of        Mr.  Fred.  Jane,  the  author  of  "The  Lordship,  the 

public  opinion  leaves  us  unmoved,  incredulous,  and  in  Passen,  and  We  "  (Innes)  has  undoubted  ability,  which 

search  of  some  other  factor  in  the  estrangement,  some  he  has  dreadfully  misused  here.    If  he  could  manage 

further  reason  for  the  sense  of  sin  from  which  the  to  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  he  is  possessed  of  a  great 

woman  suffers.    We  have  said  that  there  is  no  other  gift  of  sly  humour,  we  imagine  that  he  might  yet  write 

factor  ;  but  we  must  except  a  few  lines  that  make  a  late  a  straightforward  narrative  not  without  its  attractions, 

and  quite  unexpected  appearance  on  page3o6,  within,  that  But  we  have  our  fears  about  him.  Publishing  a  book 
is  to  say,  half  a  dozen  pages  of  the  end,  if  we  omit  some  .  of  alleged  humour  is  like  publishing  poetry — once  you 

intervening  irrelevahcies.    For  at  this  last  moment  Miss  do  it  and  see  yourself  in  print,  you  become  the  victim 
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f  pf  a  delusion  as  to  your  powers  that  is  not  to  be  shaken 
I  off  easily. 

Miss  Fowler,  in  "Cupid's  Garden  "  (Cassell)  is  in  a 
j  similar  plight.  Her  collection  of  short  stories  is  well 
:  up  to  the  monthly  magazine  standard.  Homely  little 
1  tales  they  are,  of  the  drawing-room  table  kind,  and 
!  unpretentiously  written  in  decent  English.  But  when 
1  she  grows  humorous,  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  she 
t  does,- — "  The  mayor's  collar-stud  " — oh,  that  stud  !  how 
1  many  minor  humourists  have  eked  out  their  paragraphs 
'with  its  assistance! — "the  mayor's  collar-stud  had 
i  discovered  a  wardrobe  in  his  room  under  which  there 
\  was  just  sufficient  space  for  itself ;  and  there  it  would  sit 
;  for  hours,  serenely  smiling  at  its  unfortunate  possessor, 
I  who  lay  prone  upon  his  face  upon  the  floor  vainly 

striving  to  exorcise  the  small  demon  by  means  of  the 
,  fire-irons."    Clearly  Miss  Fowler  should  abandon  the 

attempt  at  humour.    Nothing  can  come  from  such  a 

beginning. 

"  El  Carmen"  (Digby,  Long),  by  George  Crampton, 
takes  us  into  the  region  of  the  River  Plate.  "  It  treats," 
says  the  author,  "of  certain  peons  and  gauchos  and 
their  families,  interesting  although  somewhat  useless 
people,  who  must  soon  disappear  for  ever."  Joyful 
news  !  welcome  news  !  For  then  nobody  will  write 
any  more  stories  so  uninteresting  as  this  about  them. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

'  '  I  "HERE  is  always  a  pleasing  lull  at  this  time  of  the 
,  <*■'    year  which  is  conducive  to   introspection.  The 
t  reviewer  has  leisure  to  cool  his  simmering  brain  and 
i  think   of  all  the  smart  things  he  might  have  said, 
\  and  didn't  ;  and  the  publisher  can  realise  his  loaded 
I  shelves  and  cry  aloud,  "  I  have  published  those  things 
that  I  ought  not  to  have  published,   and  have  left 
unpublished  those  things  which  I  ought  to  have  pub- 
lished."    Still  the  respite  is  short,  and  rumour  already 
i  promises  an  unusually  active  season  during  the  next 
few  months,  for,  despite  the  huge  aggregate  of  pub- 
lished works,  much  has  been  held  over  on  account  of 
trade  depression  and  Jubilee  obstructions. 

The  Discount  question  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
missed  for  the   present,    with   little    chance   of  its 
j  being  revived.     It  would  have  been  a  pretty  contest, 
i  and  the  results,  in  view  of  the  strength  of  the  opposing 
i  elements,  must  have  been  revolutionary  in  character. 
1  The  great  "  Row  "  houses  remained  uncompromising, 
,  and  so  formidable  was  their  antagonism  that  even  the 
decision  of  the  Authors'  Society  was  sufficient  to  turn 
the  scale.    However,  it  is  possible  that  the  leading 
publishers  will  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  contemptuous 
reception  of  their  manifesto. 

1  In  "  Scribner  "  for  January,  Mr.  Bret  Harte  has  de- 
parted from  his  usual  vein  and  essays  a  ballad  on  the 

'  burning  of  Cirencester  in  Saxon  times.  Another 
feature  is  the  South  Sea  Island  story  by  Mr.  Lloyd 

I  Osbourne,  step-son  of  the  late  R.  L.  Stevenson. 

\  The  death  of  Daudet  will  revive  interest  in  his  lesser- 
I  known  works,  several  of  which  have  been  published  in 
I  English  by  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin.  Among  these  are  "  La 
j  Belle  Nivernaise,"  with  Montegut's  illustrations,  "The 
'Pope's  Mule,"  "  The  Fig  and  the  Idler,"  and  "  Rose  et 
[Ninette."  His  posthumous  novel,  " Soutien  de  Famille," 
I  is  to  be  ready  for  publication  early  in  January.  He  was 
[engaged  in  the  revision  of  the  proofs  at  the  time  of 
jhis  death. 

"  Cosmopolis "  enters  on  its  third  year  of  life  with 
(  the  January  issue.  Among  the  contents  are  a  complete 
I  story  by  Mr.  Henry  James,  entitled  "John  Delavoy," 
land  the  symposium  on  "Society  of  the  Future,"  in 
1  which  Mr.  Hyndman  speaks  from  the  English  stand- 
1  point. 

Mr.  John  B.  P.  Long,  for  so  many  years  associated 
['with  the  firm  of  Digby,  Long,  is  establishing  himself 
in  new  premises  at  6  Chandos  Street,  Strand,  where  he 
will  continue  publishing  on  his  own  account. 

j    The  title  of  the  second  volume  of  M.  J.  K.  Huysman's 


trilogy  is  "The  Cathedral :  "  the  same  characters  as  in 
"  En  Route  "  play  their  part  in  the  story,  and  the  same 
religious  tone  pervades  the  book.  As  before,  the 
English  translation  has  been  undertaken  by  Mrs.  Clara 
Bell. 

Among  the  topographical  works  in  preparation  at 
Messrs.  Longmans' is  Mr.  George  Macdonald's  "Thrice 
through  the  Gold  Coast :  A  Brief  History  of  the  Colony 
and  its  Inhabitants."  The  author  is  an  Inspector  of 
Schools  for  the  Colony. 

In  the  third  annual  issue  of  "  Good  Reading  about 
Many  Books  "  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  has  departed  from  the 
biographical  form  of  the  two  preceding  volumes,  in 
favour  of  extracts  from  his  new  books  made  by  the 
authors  themselves.  The  idea  was  suggested  to  Mr. 
Unwin  by  "those  modern  reviewers  who,  in  lieu  of 
criticism,  contribute  a  literary  rechauffe  or  hash  to  the 
front  pages  of  some  of  their  journals."  From  many  of 
the  selections  given,  it  becomes  more  doubtful  than 
ever  as  to  whether  authors  are  competent  judges  of 
their  own  productions. 

The  financial  success  which  attended  the  recent 
volume  of  poems  by  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar,  has  en- 
couraged the  coloured  poet  to  write  a  novel  on  life  in 
Ohio,  which  he  has  named  "The  Uncalled."  The 
author  has  been  appointed  to  a  post  in  the  Congressional' 
Library. 

The  3rd  of  January  has  been  fixed  by  Messrs. 
Methuen  for  the  production  of  Prince  Henri  d'Orleans' 
travel-volume,  "  From  Tonkin  to  India." 

Miss  Edna  Lyall  has  taken  the  period  of  William  and_ 
Mary  for  her  new  novel,  "  Hope,  the  Hermit,"  which 
will  be  issued  in  January.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the 
North  Country. 

The  forthcoming  volume  in  Messrs.  Macmillan's- 
"  Twelve  English  Statesmen  "  will  be  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  John  Morley.  The  inner  history  of  Home  Rule  will 
be  the  key-note  of  the  volume,  although  general  politics 
are  touched  upon. 

Another  book  of  political  interest  has  been  published 
this  week  by  Messrs.  Hodges,  Figgis,  of  Dublin,  in 
"A  History  of  the  Irish  Protest  against  Over-taxation 
from  1853-1897."  . 

The  twenty-third  volume  in  Messrs.  Putnam's 
"  Heroes  of  the  Nations  "  series  deals  with  "The  Cid, 
and  the  waning  of  the  Crescent  in  the  West."  The 
author,  Mr.  Butler  Clarke,  has  succeeded  in  unearthing 
some  hitherto  unpublished  matter  bearing  on  the- 
subject,  and  additional  interest  is  given  to  the  work  by 
Sefior  Area's  illustrations  of  the  scenes  associated  with 
the  hero. 

A  well -known  London  publisher,  who  is  concealing 
his  identity  under  the  pseudonym  of  an  "Amateur 
Angler,"  is  producing  a  volume  of  piscatorial  interest, 
through  Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  under  the  title  "  On  a 
Sunshine  Holyday." 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"Boxing."    By  R.  G.  Allanson-Winn,  B.A.    London:  Innes. 
1897. 

This  is  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Isthmian  Library,  and  sets  forth, 
in  plain,  straightforward  language  the  principles  of  the  science 
of  boxing,  and  their  application.  A  few  hours  with  the  gloves 
on  in  face  of  a  clever  boxer  would,  of  course,  teach  much  more 
effectively  all  that  Mr.  Allanson-Winn  expounds  in  his  400 
pages.  But  this  is  no  condemnation  of  a  book  on  boxing,  an 
art  in  which  good  headwork  is  as  essential  to  success  as  it  is  in 
fencing,  or  in  any  other  form  of  sport.  It  is  the  merit  of 
Mr.  Allanson-Winn's  treatment  of  his  subject  that  he  aims  at 
teaching  just  this  headwork,  and  his  instructions  are  illustrated 
by  numerous  accounts  of  classical  fights,  extracted  from  "  Bell's 
Life"  and  "  Pugilistica."  In  these  the  points  on  which  he  lays 
stress  in  each  chapter  are  enforced  by  the  teaching  of  experience. 
Moreover,  the  quaint  and  expressive  phraseology  of  the  ring, 
and  the  vivid  descriptions  of  the  combats  fought  by  the  cham- 
pions of  old,  supply  a  happy  relief  to  the  didactic  portion  of  the 
book.  Mr.  Allanson-Winn's  defence  of  boxing  as  a  usefu. 
accomplishment  and  an  admirable  training  both  of  characte 
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and  physique,  is  moderate  and  sound.  He  might,  indeed,  have 
spoken  much  more  strongly  in  its  favour  than  he  does,  for  prize- 
fighting at  its  best  was  not  more  brutal  than  is  football  at 
present,  and  it  was  only  brought  into  disrepute  by  that  same 
bad  type  of  professionalism  which  is  not  altogether  absent  from 
the  modern  pastime.  Certainly,  whilst  Englishmen  retain  their 
admiration  for  pluck  and  dogged  perseverance  together  with  their 
predilection  for  fighting  fair,  boxing  will  remain  one  of  their 
favourite  pastimes.  A  number  of  good  plates,  reproduced  from 
photographs,  and  showing  the  correct  positions  for  various  hits 
and  guards,  add  to  the  usefulness  of  Mr.  Allanson-Winn's  book, 
whilst  at  the  end  there  is  a  short  account  of  the  French  system, 
known  as  "la  Savate,"  a  compendium  of  definitions  and  rules, 
and  a  summary  of  useful  maxims. 

"Stories  of  Famous  Songs."  By  S.  J.  Adair  Fitz-Gerald. 
London:  Nimmo.  1898. 
"  It  has  been  the  way  of  the  world  to  keep  the  song  and 
forget  the  singer,"  says  Mr.  Fitz-Gerald,  and  in  this  interesting 
book,  the  product  of  fifteen  years  of  research,  he  has  set  himself 
the  task  of  reminding  the  world  of  the  history  of  all  those 
favourite  songs  whose  origin  is  not  either  wholly  obscure  or 
wholly  insignificant.  He  has  covered  the  ground  with  remark- 
able completeness,  not  only  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Welsh 
popular  songs  being  dealt  with,  but  also  a  number  of  Continental 
ones.  Wisely  enough  he  has  not  attempted  to  settle  all  the  dis- 
puted points  with  regard  to  the  authorship  of  words  and 
melodies,  but  in  most  cases  has  placed  before  the  reader 
impartially  all  that  is  known  or  claimed  with  regard  to  them. 
Nor  has  he  been  tempted  into  any  long  discourse  on  the 
function  or  nature  of  popular  song.  His  book  at  least  shows, 
however,  that  scant  as  has  been  the  production  of  great 
musicians  in  Great  Britain,  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  both 
been  remarkably  prolific  in  melodies  that  sink  deep  into  the 
national  sentiment,  whilst  even  England  can  boast  of  a  very 
large  number  of  admirable  popular  tunes.  Mr.  Fitz-Gerald's 
conclusion  is,  in  fact,  that  "no  other  nation  can  show  such 
variety,  such  charm,  as  we  favoured  Britons  possess  in  our 
countless  melodies." 

The  Works  of  William   Shakespeare."     Edited  from  the 
original  texts,  by  H.  Arthur  Doubleday,  with  the  assistance 
of  T.  Gregory  Foster  and   Robert   Elsen.     Vol.  VIII. 
Westminster:  Constable.  1897. 
This  is  an  instalment  of  one  of  the  best  printed  and  hand- 
somest editions  of  Shakespeare  which  has  ever  been  brought  to 
our  notice.    The  type  and  paper  are  a  delight  to  the  eyes  ;  the 
text  is  deformed  by  no  marginal  notes  or  footnotes,  explanatory  or 
literal,  the  notes  having  been  properly  relegated  to  the  end  of 
each  play  and  poem  ;  most  useful  glossaries  are  in  each  case 
affixed ;  important  variations  in  the  readings  are  noted,  and  the 
text  is,  so  far  as  we  have  collated  it,  perfectly  trustworthy.  The 
present  volume  contains  the  two  long  poems,  "  Venus  and 
Adonis  "  and  the  "  Rape  of  Lucrece,"  the  sonnets  and  the  minor 
poems,  together  with  the  play  of  Henry  VIII.     Four  other 
volumes,  which  will  shortly  follow,  will  complete  this  really 
charming  edition,  an  edition  de  luxe,  if  not  in  the  technical  at 
least  in  the  practical  sense  of  the  term. 

"  Lilliput  Lectures."    By  W.  B.  Rands.    London :  James  Bow- 
den.  1897. 

We  are  in  some  doubt  about  the  exact  purpose  of  this  little 
book.  Its  author,  the  late  W.  B.  Rands,  was  clearly  a  man  of 
great  charm  who  had  great  insight  into  the  minds  of  children, 
and  he  tells  us  in  the  introduction  to  the  "Lilliput  Lectures" 
that  their  main  use  is  to  serve  as  notes  or  models  for  parents 
in  their  talks  with  their  children.  But  Mr.  R.  B.  Johnson,  who 
edits  this  reprint  of  the  lectures,  which  were  first  published  in 
187 1,  contradicts  their  author  and  says  that  their  main  use  must 
be  for  the  children  to  read  themselves.  We  have  no  hesitation 
in  agreeing  with  the  author,  rather  than  the  editor.  Children 
certainly  do  not  like  books  in  which  they  are  talked  down  to, 
and  in  spite  of  all  Mr.  Rands's  care  he  has  not  wholly  avoided 
doing  this  in  his  little  book,  which  attempts  to  make  clear  to 
the  mind  of  the  child  some  of  the  great  facts  and  problems  of 
life,  such  as  the  greatness  of  the  universe,  the  meaning  of  trade 
and  industry,  of  science  and  philosophy,  the  significance  of 
character  and  virtue. 

"  On  Many  Seas."  By  Frederick  Benton  Williams.  London 
and  New  York  :  Putnam's  Sons.  1897. 
Mr.  Williams  started  life  as  a  ne'er-do-weel,  the  son  of  a 
Maine  farmer.  He  is  now  captain  of  a  fine  sailing  ship,  which 
he  loves  with  all  his  heart,  and  his  book  is  a  capital  collection  of 
sailor's  yarns,  as  well  as  a  piece  of  frank  unpretentious  auto- 
biography, edited  by  his  friend  Mr.  William  Stone  Booth. 
From  the  time  when,  as  a  boy  with  a  hankering  for  the  sea,  he 
shipped  aboard  a  300-ton  Yankee  coasting  schooner  to  his 
voyage  as  first  mate  with  a  crew  of  drunken  "  toughs  "  out  of 
Havre,  Captain  Williams  was  something  of  a  "hard-shell"  him- 
self, but  devoted  to  his  calling,  and  determined  to  rise  to  the 
top.  When,  however,  he  became  first  mate  of  a  5000-ton 
clipper-built  sailing  ship— "  the  most  beautiful  ship  in  all  the 
world "  he  calls  her — he  seems  to  have  softened  down  a  little, 
and  when  at  last  he  relates,  with  pardonable  pride,  how  he 
became  skipper  of  the  superb  vessel,  our  liking  for  him,  which 
has  been  growing  all  the  way  through  his  book,  is  complete. 


Though  his  yarns  have  no  pretensions  to  literary  value,  they 
come  very  near  to  possessing  it  by  the  terseness,  vigour,  and 
naive  sincerity  of  his  phraseology. 

"Chronicles  of  the  Bank  of  England."  By  B.  B.  Turner. 
London  :  Sonnenschein.  1897. 
I  No  doubt  a  very  interesting  book  might  be  written  about  the 
history  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Its  story  is,  in  part,  the  story 
of  the  national  finances  of  England  during  the  last  two  centuries, 
as  well  as  of  the  banking  trade,  whilst  the  many  panics  and  wild 
outbursts  of  speculation  which  have  centred  round  the  Bank 
provide  an  abundance  of  dramatic  material  ready  to  the  hand  of 
the  historian.  But  Mr.  Turner,  although  he  is  a  clerk  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  has  therefore,  in  the  compilation  of  his 
book,  had  advantages  denied  to  the  outsider,  has  made  but  poor 
use  of  his  opportunities.  His  "Chronicles"  are  very  bald 
chronicles  indeed,  clumsily  written,  and  contributing  little  or 
nothing  to  the  understanding  of  the  organization  of  the  Bank,  or 
its  position  in  the  monetary  world.  Although  in  the  course  of 
its  history  the  Bank  of  England  has  been  by  no  means  always 
above  reproach,  Mr.  Turner,  as  is  not  unnatural  in  view  of  his 
position,  writes  of  it  throughout  in  a  tone  of  admiring  respect, 
as  if  the  Old  Lady  of  Threadneedle  Street  were  a  sacred  institu- 
tion. He  tells  us  that  he  has  aimed  at  writing  a  popular  history 
of  the  Bank.  His  work  is,  in  fact,  a  piece  of  cheap  book-making. 

"Rameau's  Nephew."  By  Diderot.  Translated  by  Sylvia 
Margaret  Hill.  London  :  Longmans.  1897. 
Those  who  cannot  read  "Le  Neveu  de  Rameau"  in  the  original 
French  will  be  glad  to  have  a  translation  of  Diderot's  satire 
"  done  with  a  head,"  as  Carlyle  declared  it  would  have  to  be  done. 
Miss  Hill  has  done  her  work  well,  and  has  given  us  a  version 
which  is  clear  and  accurate  and  carried  out  with  understanding. 
It  is  preceded  by  an  introduction,  in  which  what  Carlyle  and  Mr. 
John  Morley  have  said  of  the  book  is  usefully  reproduced.  "  Le 
Neveu  de  Rameau  "  has  had  a  curious  history.  It  is  only  six  or 
seven  years  ago  since  the  genuine  text  was  discovered  in  a  Paris 
book-shop.  A  copy  of  the  original  manuscript  came  into  Schiller's 
hands  ;  he  lent  it  to  Goethe,  who  translated  it  into  German. 
Goethe's  version  was  then  re-translated  into  French,  and  pub- 
lished as  the  original  text  by  a  M.  Saur.  This,  and  another 
imperfect  version  by  Briere,  were  long  current  as  Diderot's  real 
work.  Miss  Hill's  translation  is,  of  course,  from  the  recently 
discovered  autographic  text,  and  contains  also  the  notes  to  M. 
Monval's  excellent  edition. 

Editions  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  works  multiply  apace.  Mr. 
J.  C.  Nimmo  sends  us  "  Waverley,"  the  first  volume  of  his  new 
"  Border  Edition,"  which  is  being  edited  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang. 
Mr.  Lang  is  much  more  at  home  with  Scott  than  he  is  with 
Dickens,  and  has  done  his  work  well  in  the  introductory  essay 
and  notes  to  this  first  volume.  Moreover,  the  edition  is 
well  and  clearly  printed  in  large  type  on  nice  paper,  is  very 
prettily  bound,  and  is  illustrated.  Messrs.  Service  &  Paton 
also  send  us,  in  their  "Illustrated  English  Library,"  Scott's 
"  Pirate"  and  "  Old  Mortality,"  two  nicely  printed  volumes,  well 
illustrated  and  remarkably  cheap.  The  prettiest  and  daintiest 
edition  of  all,  however,  is  that  just  begun  by  Messrs.  Dent, 
similar  in  character  to  their  well-known  and  successful  editions 
of  Shakespeare  and  of  English  Classics.  The  two  volumes  of 
"Waverley"  we  have  received  are  tastefully  bound  in  limp 
leather  of  a  pleasant  slate  colour,  are  printed  with  the  taste  and 
care  Messrs.  Dent  give  to  their  books,  and  are  unencumbered 
by  any  addition  save  a  short  bibliographical  note,  and  a  chrono- 
logy of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  life.  The  volumes  are  of  a  handy  size 
for  the  pocket,  and  are  astonishingly  cheap,  as  well  as  charming, 
specimens  of  the  book-maker's  art. 

Messrs.  Service  &  Paton  also  send  us  two  further  volumes 
of  Thackeray,  "Vanity  Fair,"  and  "The  Newcomes,"  in  their 
"  Illustrated  English  Library,"  nicely  printed  and  well  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Chris  Hammond,  and  in  their  "  Whitehall  Library," 
another  cheap  and  well  printed  series,  Lord  Lytton's  "  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii."  George  Newnes  &  Co.  have  just  issued  a 
cheap  edition  of  George  Borrow's  curious  book  "  Lavengro : 
The  Scholar,  The  Gypsy,  The  Priest." 

Messrs.  Archibald  Constable  &  Co.  are  issuing  a  new  popular 
edition  of  George  Meredith's  works,  the  first  volume  of  which, 
"  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,"  is  just  out.  The  edition  is  an 
improvement  on  the  old  blue-cloth  volumes  some  of  us  have 
thumbed  so  often,  and  has  been  revised.  It  is  printed  on  excel- 
lent paper,  is  tastefully  bound  in  red  cloth,  and  has  a  fine  frontis- 
piece by  Mr.  Harrison  Miller. 

Mr.  Leonard  Smithers  has  just  issued  in  a  dainty  little 
volume  a  reduced  reprint  of  his  1896  edition  of  Pope's  "Rape 
of  the  Lock,"  with  its  characteristic  illustrations  by  Aubrey 
Beardsley,  who  has  designed  a  new  cover  for  the  reprint. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

IN  the  last  "Contemporary  Review"  there  are  some  truths 
about  the  disorganized  Liberals  from  the  contributor  who 
calls  himself  "  A  New  Radical."  The  schemes  of  electoral 
reform  out  of  which  the  National  Liberal  Federation  is  trying 
to  make  a  policy  are  described  as  "only  thimblerigging  and 
jerrymandering  and  playing  for  position."  The  "New  Radical's" 
idea  is  that  his  party  should  get  a  policy  first,  and  that  it  can 
get  its  leaders  afterwards.    This  is  rather  putting  the  cart 
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before  the  horse.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  said  more  scorn- 
ful than  his  remarks  about  the  present  leaders  of  the  Radicals. 
| Deadheads,"  "dumb  dogs,"  and  "figureheads"  he  calls  them. 
He  accuses  the  party  of  a  "sneaking  disloyalty  to  Home  Rule," 
ind  says  "  the  bulk  of  the  Nonconformists  are  only  waiting  for 
in  excuse  to  throw  the  Irish  over."  Every  one  knows  this  to  be 
true,  of  course,  but  we  admire  the  "  New  Radical's  "  frankness 
in  declaring  it  urbi  et  orbi.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in  the  next 
irticle,  makes  a  vigorous  attack  upon  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  book, 
;l  The  Evolution  of  the  Idea  of  God,"  and  Lady  Jeune  follows 
with  a  eulogistic  article  on  the  late  Duchess  of  Teck,  whose 
memory,  she  says,  "  will  live  in  the  annals  of  her  country  as, 
perhaps,  the  best  embodiment  of  what  was  the  ideal  of  a  good 
ind  virtuous  life."  Sir  Walter  Besant  has  been  investigating 
the  Social  work  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  speaks  of  it  in  high 
praise.  He  describes  the  Army  as  the  modern  order  of 
Franciscan  friars.  Eulogy  indeed  seems  to  be  the  feature  of 
:he  December  number,  for  Dr.  Davison  follows  with  a  glowing 
iccount  of  the  spirit  of  modern  Methodism.  Dr.  Dillon  writes 
in  interesting  article  on  the  first  Russian  census  of  1896. 
[t  is  a  subject  for  contemplation  to  learn  that  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  is  the  autocratic  ruler  of  129,000,000  people.  "A 
British  Naturalist"  replies  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson's  article  on  the 
Behring  Sea  seal  question,  and  puts  the  American  case  from 
:he  point  of  view  of  statistical  biology  ;  "  Romanus  "  says  it  is  a 
>erious  error  to  suppose  that  Liberal  Catholicism  has  ceased  to 
ixist ;  Mr.  E.  H.  Parker  has  a  learned  article  on  China's  rela- 
ions  with  Central  Asia  and  the  Pamirs  ;  there  is  a  useful 
summary  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  worst-paid  home  industries 
or  women  ;  and  the  Countess  Martinengo  Cesaresco  writes  of 
he  life  of  the  peasant  in  Ancient  Greece.  "Africander"  has 
in  optimistic  article  on  the  future  of  South  Africa,  in  which  he 
itrongly  deprecates  the  revocation  of  the  B.S.A.  Company's 
:harter.  This,  he  declares,  would  be  to  deprive  the  founders  of 
he  Company  of  the  prospect  of  reaping  the  reward  for  which  they 
lave  so  heroically  striven  just  at  the  time  when  the  Company 
vas  on  the  point  of  justifying  its  existence.  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell 
ias  a  curious  article  on  photography,  which  he  says  with  truth 
:an  never  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  fine  arts.  But  it  is  odd  to 
ind  Mr.  Pennell,  who  maintains  that  the  mechanical  process 
if  transfer-lithography  is  a  fine  art,  arguing  that  photography  is 
lot,  because  it  is  a  mechanical  process. 

We  have  already  drawn  attention  to  Lord  Pirbright's  article 
a  the  "National  Review"  on  the  West  Indian  question.  The 
ther  political  articles  of  the  number  are  of  less  importance,  the 
diole  of  the  month's  politics  being  well  covered  as  usual  by 
he  excellent  notes  which  are  a  feature  of  the  magazine.  Mr. 
tichard  Bagwell  has  an  article  on  Irish  rural  administration, 
1  which  he  points  out  that  the  grand  jury  system,  which  will  be 
bolished  by  the  new  Local  Government  Bill,  though  logically 
^defensible,  has  worked  well  in  practice.  The  Hon.  Alfred 
.yttleton  argues  against  the  proposal  to  let  prisoners  go  into 
he  witness-box,  but  suggests  as  a  compromise  that  the  practice 
f  certain  careful  and  open-minded  judges  should  be  made 
niversal,  and  that  the  Bench  should  call  the  prisoner's  atten- 
on  one  by  one  to  the  heads  of  the  evidence  against  him, 
iviting  him,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  to  offer  his  own  explana- 
ons.  The  political  situation  in  Spain  is  again  discussed  in  a 
omprehensive  article  by  Mr.  John  Foreman.  The  Spaniards 
lemselves,  he  says,  meet  their  calamities  with  a  shrug  of  the 
houlders  and  a  devout  allusion.  Bi-metallism,  to  which  the 
National  Review  "  is  committed,  is  to  the  fore  in  three  more 
rticles.  Mr.  H.  M.  Birdwood  discusses  with  knowledge  the 
apposed  claim  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  to  be  the  Caliph  of  all 
lahomedans.  He  maintains  that  the  Queen's  more  enlightened 
lahomedan  subjects  in  India  fully  recognise  her  sovereignty 
ver  them,  and  that  in  fact  the  Koran  inculcates  obedience  "to 
lose  who  are  in  authority  over  you."  But  he  urges  upon  the 
lahomedans  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  Indian  Government 
alf-way  in  its  educational  policy.    The  Mahomedans  in  India 

0  not  take  the  same  part  in  the  work  of  government  as  do  the 
lindoos  and  Parsees,  because  they  have  not  taken  the  same 
dvantage  of  the  facilities  for  higher  education,  and  do  not 
lerefore  qualify  themselves  for  official  positions.  There  are 
le  usual  able  reviews  of  the  month  in  the  United  States  and 

1  the  Colonies,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Hensley  Henson  tells  a 
umber  of  unpleasant  truths  about  foreign  missions.  Weddings 
tid  births,  he  points  out,  are  the  most  conspicuous  features  of 
lissionary  life ;  the  foreign  missionary  is  ignorant  almost 
Iways  and  by  necessary  consequence  prejudiced  ;  his  reports 
re  the  advertisements  of  money-raising  societies  ;  missionaries 
f  different  sects  are  continually  fighting  each  other ;  they 
now  nothing  of  the  religious  systems  they  have  to  encounter ; 
ley  wantonly  insult  native  piety  ;  in  Africa  at  least  there 
re  grave  scandals  :  "  lay  and  ordained  missionaries  have 
een  disconnected  in  considerable  numbers  for  incontinence." 
oming  from  such  a  source,  this  is  a  serious  indictment. 
Ir.  Leslie  Stephen  completes  a  good  number  by  a  pleasant 
rticle  on  the  beginnings  of  the  study  of  German  in  England. 

CARDS,  CALENDARS,  AND  GAMES. 

rHE  ingenuity  of  Messrs.  Raphael  Tuck  grows  with  every 
succeeding  Christmas.  They  are  indefatigable  in  dis- 
ivering  decorations  and  quotations  especially  suited  to  the 
;ason,  indefatigable,  also,  in  the  intricate  labour  of  working  out 


every  possible  variation  in  the  arrangement  of  their  discoveries 
on  cards  of  every  size,  shape,  and  colour.  Here  are  castles  and 
cathedrals  ;  here  are  photogravure  maidens  and  platino  water- 
falls ;  brooks,  dogs,  and  moonlight ;  kittens  in  clothes,  yachts, 
cottages  and  Cunarders  ;  you  stumble  over  a  Turner  to  fall  on 
a  Henry  Ryland.  The  coloured  flowers  cannot  be  numbered. 
You  may  have  daisies  merging  into  lace  edges,  or  pale 
blue  crocodile  skin  lapsing  into  forget-me-nots.  There  is  a 
"  Humorous "  series  with  lady  bicyclists  and  gentlemen  in 
various  stages  of  intoxication,  and  a  "  Chummy "  series  with 
pictures  of  pipes  in  a  rack.  Repousse"  pigs  vie  for  your  atten- 
tion with  embossed  bicycles.  Nor  is  there  a  less  variety  in 
mottoes.  Here  are  "Greetings"  straight,  "Greetings"  side- 
ways, "  Greetings  "  upside  down,  on  a  bell,  on  three  bells,  on  a 
musical  stave,  in  every  shade  of  colour,  and  in  every  degree  of 
olde  Englishe  misspelling.  You  may  have  "  Live  Long  and 
Happy  "  (Browning),  or  the  merely  anonymous  "To  Greet  You ;" 
"  Watch  and  Pray  "  in  a  chaplet  of  poppies,  or  "  Hope  thou  in 
God"  under  a  spray  of  chrysanthemums,  and  the  precious  are 
tempted  with  "  Many  Gladsome  Days." 

As  for  the  man  who  keeps  a  diary,  we  take  it  that  his 
inclination  towards  Letts  on  the  one  hand,  or  Charles  Letts  on 
the  other,  is  an  inborn  bias,  a  phenomenon  that  cannot  be 
explained  by  reason  or  choice,  and  whichever  way  he  inclines, 
he  will  find  variety  enough  in  size  and  binding. 

Messrs.  De  la  Rue's  calendars  and  diaries  are  all  fascinating, 
from  the  single  slip  which  is  the  size  of  a  gentleman's  visiting 
card  to  the  businesslike  "Desk  Diary  ;"  but  perhaps  the  most 
fascinating  of  all  is  the  engagement  book,  something  like  an 
inch  square,  and  as  thick  as  the  "Saturday,"  with  a  fair  space 
for  every  day  in  the  year. 

Messrs.  C.  W.  Faulkner  publish  a  new  edition  of  the  race 
game,  very  properly  called  "  Bikee,"  seeing  that  it  is  played 
with  bicycles  instead  of  horses.  There  are  a  certain  number  of 
punishable  mischances — no  lamp  after  dark,  an  importunate 
tram-line  or  so  ;  and  also  certain  advantages,  such  as  "  showing 
great  skill  in  avoiding  a  little  child  standing  in  the  road."  Mr. 
Faulkner  has  already  made  us  flip  counters  in  a  miniature  game 
of  lawn-tennis,  and  this  winter  he  asks  us  to  engage  in  associa- 
tion football  with  the  same  materials — well,  there  is  no  saying 
what  the  Christmas  holidays  will  not  yield  to  under  pressure. 
Mr.  Faulkner  also  offers  two  rebirths  of  the  familiar  "  Halma," 
christened  "  Forts  "  and  "  Scura  " — they  will  hardly  rival  the 
parent  game. 

(For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  760.) 


NOTICE. — The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume,  is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning,  but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Itidian  and  Colonial 
mails  every  Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First 
Edition  cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the 
regular  issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4  p.m.  on  Fridays. 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  A  printed  Scale  of  Charges 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 
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INTERNATIONAL  FUR  STORE 

(JAY'S,  Ltd.) 

GENTLEMEN'S 

FUR  LINED  OVERCOATS 

From  £10. 

"  The  superior  cut,  style,  and  finish  of  the 
Coats  supplied  at  these  Establishments  are  well 
known.  The  Stocks  are  the  Largest  in  the 
Kingdom,  and  the  Collars  and  Cuffs  being 
trimmed  with  a  variety  of  Furs,  the  individual 
taste  and  requirements  of  each  customer  can  be 
at  once  gratified." 

163  and  198  REGENT  STREET,  W. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Abraham  and  His  Age  (H.  G.  Tomkins).    Eyre  &  Spottiswoode. 
Ambroi.se  l'.ire  (Stephen  Paget).    Putnams.    iof.  bd. 
Anglican  Revival,  The  (J.  H.  Overton).  Blackie. 
Artist,  The  (January). 

Carpentry  and  Joinery,  Notes  on  (T.  J.  Evans).    Chapman  &  Hall.    71.  bd. 
Catholic  Dictionary,  The,  1897.    Burns  &  Oates.    It.  bd. 
Cautionary  Stories  (Mrs.  Turner).    Richards,    is.  bd. 
Christ,  The  Life  of  (Part  6)  (F.  W.  Farrar).  Cassell. 
Cid  Campeador,  The  (H.  Butler  Clarke).    Putnams.  5s. 
Citizenship  and  Salvation  (Alfred  H.  Lloyd).    Little,  Brown,  &  Co. 
Coming  of  Love,  The  (Theodore  Watts-Dunton).    Lane.  ^s. 
Croatian  Composer,  A  (W.  H.  Hadow).    Seeley.    ■is.  bd. 
Cruikshank  Fairy  Book,  The.    Putnams.  6s 
Dod's  Peerage,  1898.    Sampson  Low.    101.  bd. 
Dublin,  Picturesque  (Frances  Gerard).    Hutchinson,  lis. 
England  and  the  Reformation  (No.  IV.)  (G>*W.  Powers).  Blackie. 
Englishwoman,  The  (December). 

Fame  the  Fiddler  (S.  J.  Adair  Fitz-Gerald).    Greening,  bs. 
Gordon  Highlanders,  The  (James  Milne).    Macqueen.  if. 
Guesses  at  Truth  (by  Two  Brothers).    Macmillan.  s*. 
Holy  Bible,  The  (Vol.  IV.)  (J.  M.  Mackail).    Macmillan.  5*. 
Ideal  Life,  The  (Henry  Drummond).    Hodder  &  Stoughton.  bs. 
Irish  Protest  against  Over-Taxation,  A  History  of  the  (T.  Kenned 
Keats,  John,  Lyric  Poems  of  (Ernest  Rhys).    Dent.    2S.  bd. 
Ladies'  Kennel  Journal,  The  (December). 
Lincoln  Cathedral  (Rev.  Edmund  Venables).  Isbister. 
Lord  Dullborough  (Hon.  Stuart  Erskine).  Simpkin. 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  The  Life  of  Our  (J.  Tissot)    Sampson  Low. 
Merchant  of  Venice,  The  (H.  L.  Withers).  Blackie. 
Monkey  that  would  not  Kill,  The  (H.  Drummond).    Hodder.    2f.  bd. 
Monte  Carlo,  Facts  about.    Roxburghe  Press,  is. 
Music  (19  Pieces).  Hammond. 

Nerse  Tales  and  Sketches  (Alex.  L.  Kieland).  Stock. 
North  American  Review,  The  (December). 
On  the  Outside  Edge  (G.  Herbert  Fowler).    Horace  Cox. 
Other  People's  Lives  (Rosa  Nouchette  Carey).    Hodder  &  Co.  bs. 
Pall  Mall  Magazine,  The  (January). 
Potter,  The  Storv  of  the  (C.  F.  Binns).    Newnes.  n. 
Protestant  Faith,  The  (D.  H.  Olmstead).    Putnams.    31.  bd. 
Qoeen  Anne,  The  Reign  of  (Margaret  A.  Rolleston).  "Philip. 
'Quest  of  Happiness,  The  (P.  G.  Hamerton).    Seeley.  5s. 
Representative  Indians  (G.  P.  Pillai).  Routledge. 
Royal  Historical  Society,  Transactions  of  the  (Vol.  XL).  Longmans. 
Rural  Almanac,  The  (1898).    Horace  Cox. 

Russian  Church,  The  Teachings  of  the  (A.  C.  Headlam).    Rivingtons.    if  6d. 
'Social  and   Ethical  Interpretations  in   Mental   Development  (J.    M.  Baldwin). 
Macmillan.  iof. 

"p MPIRE   THEATRE.— EVERY   EVENING,  UNDER 

ONE  FLAG  and  TREASURE  ISLAND.  Grand  Variety  Entertainment. 
'Doors  open  at  7.30. 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 
gUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

Every  Sunday  at  3.30. 
Conductor,  Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 
The  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra  of  qo  Performers. 
Organist,  M.  PERCY  PITT. 
Admission  Free  ;  Reserved  Seats,  3s.,  at.,  is.t  and  6tf. 

FIRST  PART  NEW  SERIES  OF 

CHAMBERS'S  JOURNAL. 

Now  Ready.    Price  7d. 

"A  miniature  library  in  General  Literature.  Something  for  all  classes  of 
Readers." — Scotsman. 

"An  admirable  combination  of  what  is  best  in  the  old  and  the  new  style  of 
Periodical." — Spectator. 

"The  articles  are  delightfully  blended,  instruction  and  information  holding  a 
'conspicuous  place." 

CONTAINS 

Opening  Chapters  of  John  Buchan's 
NEW  NOVEL, 
JOHN    BURNET    OF  BARNS. 

This  story  is  full  of  dramatic  incident,  and  may  be  expected  to  give  its  author  a 
'high  place  amongst  the  best  modern  writers  of  tales  of  romantic  adventure. 

Complete  Stories  by 
J.   ARTHUR  BARRY, 

JAMES  PATEY, 

D.  L.  JOHNSTONE. 

Among  other  Articles  in 

CHAMBERS'S   JOURNAL  are 

SIR    WALTER  SCOTT'S 


AYONDALE  HOTEL 


AND 


HATCHETT'S  RESTAURANT, 

Corner  Dover  Street 
and  Piccadilly. 


Excellent  Cuisine 

AND  THE 

Choicest  Wines. 


The  Best  Position  in  London. 
Ladies'  Waiting  Room, 
Good  Band, 


MANAGERS  — 


Sec. 


GARIN 

—  AND  — 

EUGENE. 


From  the  Savoy. 


SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  Biver  and  Embankment  Gardens. 


Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  bd.  per  day ;  for  two  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  bath-room,  &c,  from  30X. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 


'J'HE  FATE  OF 

U 

A 

-^yATER,   THE   MODERN   RIVAL  OF  COAL. 

"THE  RIDERS   OF   THE  PLAINS. 

1  By   ROGER  POCOCK. 

HE  MONTH  :    SCIENCE    AND   ARTS,  &c. 


MANUSCRIPTS. 

NCLAIMED  FORTUNES. 

T  THE   MAKING   OF  CANADA. 

ISABELLA  FYVIE  MAYO. 


T 


Annual  Subscription  ys.  gd.,  or,  including  postage  to  any  address  at  home  or 
abroad,  9;.  bd. 

PXESS   OPINIONS  ON 

CHAMBERS'S  JOURNAL 

CHRISTMAS  NUMBER.    Price  is. 

"  In  quality  and  quantity  will  compare  with  the  best." 
"A  wholesome  corrective  to  the  mass  of  illustrated  literature." 
"Chambers's  does  not  rely  upon  pictorial  illustrations  for  its  popularity,  but 
Lather  upon  the  excellence  of  its  reading  matter." 

On  Sale  at  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls, 


W.  &  R. 
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CHAMBERS,  Ltd.,  London  and  Edinburgh. 


With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  plays  during 
Dinner  and  Supper. 

Managers^  ECHENARD  Chef  de  Cuisine:  Maitre  ESCOFFIER. 

o-£&^3L3Kr3r3  uo'-i'  b-:ti,  BOMSj 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 

TORINO  CAFE  RESTAURANT, 

45,  OXFORD  STREET,  45- 

E.  TIRINANZI, 

TABLE  D'HOTE  DINNER  FROM   5   TILL  9. 

Service  X  la  Carte. 
PRIVATE    DINING     ROOMS    FOR  PARTIES. 

Wines,  Spirits,  Beer,  and  Cigars  of  the  Best  Quality. 


TIVOL!  RESTAURANT,  STRAND. 


PALM  ROOM— 3s.  Luncheon  from  12  o'clock  till 
Dinners  a  la  Carte  or  Fixed  Price. 


BUFFET.     GRILL  ROOM. 


o'clock. 
AMERICAN  BAR. 


3*.  6d.  Tivoli  Supper  after  Theatres,  served  in  Palm  Room. 
Telephone  2760  Gerard  Orchestre. 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

(TEMPERANCE), 

FACING  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM, 
GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET,  LONDON. 

This  newly-erected  and  commodious  Hotel  will;  it  is  believed,  meet  the 
requirements  of  those  who  desire  all  the  conveniences  and  advantages  of 
the  larger  modern  licensed  hotels  at  moderate  charges.  Passenger  lift. 
Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Bath-rooms  on  every  floor.  Spacious  Dining, 
Drawing,  Writing,  Reading,  and  Smoking  Rooms.  All  Floors  Fireproof. 
Perfect  Sanitation.    Night  Porter. 

Full  Tariff  and  Testimonials  post  free  on  application. 

Telegraphic  address    "  Thackeray,  London."        Proprietor— J.  TRUSLOVE. 
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JANUARY  NUMBER  NOW  READY. 

MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE 


Price  is. 

A  Philosopher's   Romance.  By 

John  Berwick.  Chapters  VII. -IX. 
Burns.    By  Charles  Whibley. 
In  the  Land  of  the  White  Poppy. 

By  G.  Levett-Yeats. 
Some  Friends  of  Browning.  By 

J.  C.  Hadden. 
The  Gentle  Art  of  Cycling.  By 

an  Ambler.  I. 


Contents  : — 

6.  An  Episode  in  the  History  of  thi 

Comedie  Francaise.  By  Tighe 
Hopkins. 

7.  Sayward's  Raid  :  a  Tale   of  the 

Behring  Sea. 

8.  The  French  Invasion  of  Ireland. 

By  C.  Litton  Falkiner.  I. 


NOW  READY. 
JANUARY   NUMBER  OF 

THE  CENTURY. 

Illustrated.    Price  is.  $d.    Contains — 

A   MYTH   OF  WATERLOO, 

By  ARCHIBALD  FORBES. 

THE   LORD   MAYOR'S  SHOW, 

By  ELIZABETH  ROBINS  PENNELL. 
Illustrated  by  JOSEPH  PENNELL. 

SCENES  FROM  HUXLEY'S  HOME  LIFE. 

By  HIS  SON. 
With  a  Portrait  and  an  Autograph. 

MAXIMILIAN'S  EMPIRE. 

Reminiscences  of  Mexico  during  the  French  Invasion. 

By  SARA  Y.  STEVENSON. 
Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


JANUARY  NUMBER  OF 


THE  ST.  NICHOLAS  MAGAZINE 

ILLUSTRATED,  PRICE  i*.,  CONTAINS— 


SECOND    INSTALMENT  OF 


THE  "JUST-SO"  STORIES. 

How  the  Camel  got  his  Hump. 

By  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

THROUGH  THE  EARTH.    Chapter  I.    By  Clement  Fezandie. 
JOHNNY  AND  THE  GIANT.    By  J.  R.  Webster. 
And  numerous  other  Stories. 


MACMILLAN    AND    CO.,   LIMITED,  LONDON. 

SEAMEN'S  HOSPITAL  SOCIETY 

("  DREADNOUGHT  "). 

INCORPORATED  BY  ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT,  3d  Gul.  IV.,  Cap.  9 
Patron  : — HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
President :— H.E.H.  The  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha. 
COMMITTEE  OF  MANAGEMENT. 


Admiral  E.  S.  ADEANE,  C.M.G. 
Captain  W.  C.   ANGOVE,  R.N.R., 

Marine  Superintendent,  P.  &  O.S.N. 

Co. 

LORD  HUGH  CECIL,  M.P. 
Admiral  ROBERT  COOTE,  C.B. 
Lieut.-Colonel  W.  E.  DESPARD,  late 

Royal  Marines. 
Admiral  H.  DE  KANTZOW. 
EDWARD  EDWARDS,  Esq. 
Captain  JOHN  FENWICK,  an  Elder 

Brother  of  Trinity  House. 
Admiral  Sir  WILLIAM  GRAHAM, 

K.C.B. 

Admiral  Sir  R.  VESEY  HAMILTON, 
G.C.B. 

Commander  G.  HODGKINSON,  R.N. 
Captain  J.  J.  HOLDSWORTH. 
Admiral  Sir   ANTHONY   H.  HOS- 

KINS,  G.C.B. 
Admiral    Sir   W.  HUNT-GRUBBE, 


Captain  WILLIAM  LADDS,  R.N.R., 
an  Elder  Brother  of  Trinity  House. 

Rev.  BROOKE  LAMBERT,  M.A., 
B.C.L.,  Vicar  of  Greenwich. 

GEORGE  LIDGETT,  Esq.,  J.P. 

P.  A.  NAIRNE,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chair- 
man. 

Captain  FRANCIS  M.  OMMANNEY, 
R.N. 

Capt.   T.   H.   S.  ROBERTSON- 

SHERSBY,  R.N. 
T.  L.  ROGERS,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Major  The  Hon.  W.  ROWLEY. 
Dr.  THOMAS  SECCOMBE,  R.N. 
S.  W.  SILVER,  Esq. 
Capt.  GEORGE  R.  VYVYAN,  R.N.R., 

an  Elder  Brother  of  Trinity  House. 
SILAS  WAYMOUTH,  Esq.,  R.N. 
Captain  M.  P.  WEBSTER. 
Captain  C.  A.  WHITE. 
ALFRED  S.  WILLIAMS,  Esq. 
Sir  FREDERICK  YOUNG,  K.C.M.G. 


K.C.B.,    President   of  the   R.  N. 
College,  Greenwich. 

BANKERS. 

WILLIAMS,  DEACON  AND  MANCHESTER  AND  SALFORD  BANK. 

Captains  arriving-  in  the  Port  of  London  with  urgent  cases  on  board  should 
telegraph  to  the  "DREADNOUGHT"  HOSPITAL,  GREENWICH,  stating 
'where  the  vessel  is  lying,  and  an  Ambulance  will  be  immediately  despatched  to 
remove  t/ie  patient  to  one  of  the. Society's  Hospitals. 

All  entirely  FREE  to  Sick  Seamen  of  every  nation.    No  Admission  Ticket  or 
Letter  of  Recommendation  or  Voting  of  any  kind  required. 

SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS- 

Tie  Society  is  empoivered  by  its  Act  0/ Parliament  to  take  and  hold  Real  Estate, 

P.  MICHELLI,  Secretary. 


A  NEW  SERIAL  STORY 


By  STANLEY  J.  WEYMAN, 

ENTITLED 


"THE  CASTLE  INN," 

begins  IN  the  JANUARY  NUMBER  op 


THE  CORNHILL 


Which  also  contains  : 

A  BALLAD  by  CONAN  DOYLE, 

Entitled  CREMONA :  a  Ballad  of  the  Irish  Brigade, 

AND 

THE  FIRST  OF  A  SERIES  OF 

FIGHTS  FOR  THE  FLAG. 

SIR  JOHN  MOCRE  AT  CORUNNA. 

By  the   Rev.   W.   H.   FITCHETT,  Author  of 
"Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire." 

AND 


THE  POETRY  OF  BYRON  :  an 

Anniversary  Study.    By  Stephen 

Phillips. 
THE  RUSH  to  the  KLONDIKE. 

By  T.  C.  Down  (of  the  Bar  of 

the  North-West  Territories). 
THE  THRELKELD  EAR.  By 

C.  E.  Raimond. 
A    LITERARY  FRIENDSHIP. 

By  Miss  Elizabeth  Lee. 
WATERLOO  :    a  Contemporary 

Letter. 


THE  DRUMTOCHTY  BACIL- 
LUS. By  Mrs.  H.  Meyer 
Henne. 

ANCIENT  METHODS  OF  SIG- 
NALLING. By  Charles 
Bright,  F.R.S.E. 

THE  STRANGE  STORY  OF 
MADAME  LEFARGE.  By 
A.  H.  Millar. 

PAGES  FROM  A  PRIVATE 
DIARY. 


Noiv  Ready.    Price  One  Shilling. 


LONDON  :  SMITH,  ELDER  &•  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 
Just  Published.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  25.  6d. 

CONSUMPTION:  How  to  Avoid  it— 

V    WEAK    EYES.     TWO    LECTURES.     By.   B.  Schwarzbach,  M.D. 

*' A  store  of  common  sense  and  scientific  knowledge  ...  of  real  service  to 
many." — Dundee  Courier. 

Extremely  sensible." — Glasgow  Herald. 
"  Valuable  and  interesting." — Manchester  Courier. 
"  The  best  treatises  of  their  kind." — Berlin  Press. 

DIGBY,  LONG  &  CO.,  18  Bouverie  Street,  LONDON,  E.C. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  &>  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 
IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address  :  "  Bookmen,  London."   Code  :  Unicode. 
140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  B00K- 

SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

A/TESSRS.  W.  THACKER  &  CO.  will  be  glad  to  hear 

from  Authors  having  MSS.  ready  on  the  following  subjects  : — Sport,  Travel 
and  Adventure,  and  Books  relating  to  India  and  the  East.  Correspondence  invited. 
Established  1819. 

W.  THACKER  &  CO.,  2  CREED  LANE  B.C. 

"p  ASTBOURNE. — Lady  Cunliffe  has  personal  knowledge  of 

'  the  happy  life  and  caretul  training  bestowed  on  a  few  GIRLS  in  a  very 
PRIVATE  SCHOOL,  delightfully  domiciled.  Its  Principal  has  also  the  warm 
recommendation  of  Lady  Elphinstone,  Ladv  Stirling,  and  others  whose  daughters 
were  her  pupils. — For  details  address  "  H.  M."  Avonmore,  Leeds,  Eastbourne. 

BOURNEMOUTH.- Gorse  Cliff,  Boscombe  Chine.— School 

for  BOYS  from  6  to  14.  Resident  Masters,  Governess.  Stands  high,  faces 
South,  overlooks  Sea.  Private  Field  for  Games.  Fees,  60,  80,  100  Guineas. — Mrs. 
JAMES  MACDONELL. 

"DOSSALL   SCHOOL.— Fourteen    Entrance  Scholarships, 

value  from  Sixty  Guineas  downwards,  and  Ten  Clerical  Exhibitions  value  £1.$, 
will  be  awarded  by  examination  beginning  22  March.  Boys  examined  at  Oxford 
and  Rossall. — Apply  Bursar,  Rossall,  Fleetwood. 

DOOKS. — ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

The  most  expert  Book  finder  extant.  Drama,  Medical,  Travels,  Science,  First 
Editions,  Art,  Theology,  Fiction,  &c. — no  matter  what  the  subject.  Please  state 
Wants.  Patronised  by  the  Nobility.— Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshtip,  14  and  16 
John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham.    Books  Bought,  Lent,  or  Exchanged. 
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LIPTONS  TEA5. 


DIRECT 

FROM  THE 

GARDENS. 


NOTE  THE  PRICES. 

FINEST 
THE  WORLD 
CAN  PRODUCE. 

por     \  /7  lb. 


NO  HIGHER  PRICE. 


RICH,  PURE,  and 

FRAGRANT. 

Per  1/=  and  1/4  lb. 

Millions  of  people  are  daily  drinking  and 
enjoying  these  delicious  Teas,  fresh  from  the 
sweet-scented  Island  of  Ceylon.  Lipton  is 
sole  owner  of  some  of  the  most  famous  estates 
in  Ceylon,  which  cover  thousands  of  acres  of 
the  best  tea-growing  land. 


Ceylon  Offices  and  Shipping 
Warehouses  : 

PRINCE  STREET,  &  MADDEMA  MILLS, 
CINNAMON  GARDENS,  COLOMBO. 


LIPTON 


Visitors  to  this  beautiful  Island  are  cordially  invited  to  call  and  see 
over  Lipton's  Tea  and  Coffee  Warehouses,  Maddema  Mills,  Cinnamon 
Gardens,  Colombo.  Those  desirous  of  going  up  country  are  also 
welcome  to  visit  Lipton's  Tea,  Coffee,  and  Cocoa  Estates,  situate  high 
in  the  hills,  where  some  of  the  finest  Tea  can  be  seen  growing  at  an 
altitude  of  about  7000  feet  above  sea  level. 


FROM  THE 


GROWER 


TEA  MERCHANT 

BY  SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO 

HER  MAJESTY 
THE  QUEEN. 


The  Largest  Sale  in  the  World. 

£50,513°  lis.  5d. 

represents  Duty  on  over  1300  Tons  of  Teas 
and  is  the  amount  of 

THE  WORLD'S 
RECORD  DUTY  CHEQUE 

for  Tea,  paid  to  H.  M.'s  Customs,  London. 
By  UPTON, 

for  his  WEEK'S  CLEARANCE. 
This  speaks  for  itself,  and  represents  contider- 
ably  more  than  half  the  entire  quantity  of  Tea 
used  per  week  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain. 

Indian  Offices  and  Shipping 
Warehouses : 

HARE  STREET,  CALCUTTA. 


TEA,  COFFEE,  &  COCOA  PLANTER,  CEYLON. 

Branches  and  Agencies  throughout  the  World. 

Chief  Offices:  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE    LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

'  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

Manaaen-    i  F'  GREEN  &  CO.  \  Head  Offices: 

managers.    ^  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  Sc  CO.  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  10  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

P.  and  0.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

GIBRALTAR.    MALTA,    BRINDISI,   EGYPT,  ) 

ADEN,  BOMBAY,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY,  \    every  week. 

STRAITS,  CHINA,  and  Japan   ) 

MARSEILLES,    ALEXANDRIA,     CALCUTTA,    CO-  ") 

LOMBO,  AUSTRALIA,    NEW   ZEALAND,  and  \    every  fortnight. 

TASMANIA    ) 

VENICE  and  BRINDISI  to  ALEXANDRIA  and  the  East      every  three  weeks. 
CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 
For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company's  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. ,  cr 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 

PLEASURE  CRUISE  TO  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

The  ORIENT  COMPANY  will  despatch  their  steamship  GARONNE,  S901  tons  register, 
3000  horse  power,  from  London,  on  the  8th  .Tanuarv,  for  a  TWO  MONTHS' CRUISE,  visiting 
TENERIFFE,  BARBADOS,  TRINIDAD,  GRENADA,  MARTINIQUE,  ST.  LUCIA,  SANTA 
CRUZ,  JAMAICA,  BERMUDA.  MADIERA,  arriving  back  in  London  loth  March. 

Winter  afloat  in  the  West  Indies  is  moat  like  a  glorious  Summer,  and  at  such  a  time — when 
yachts  and  steam  launches  are  laid  up  at  home — the  trip  should  be  taken. 

w-  .   /  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  \        Head  Offices: 

Managers.     ^  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J     Fenchurch  Avenue. 

For  passage  applv  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C,  or  to  tho 
West  End  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspnr  Street,  S.W. 

FERREIRA  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 
ZDIVIIDZEItsriD    INTO.  14. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  a  Dividend  of 
150  per  cent.  (One  Hundred  and  Fifty  percent.)  has  been  declared 
payable  to  Shareholders  registered  at  the  close  of  business  at  ONE 
O'CLOCK  on  SATURDAY,  the  8th  JANUARY,  1898,  and  to  the  holders 
of  COUPON  No.  7  attached  to  SHARE  WARRANTS  TO  BEARER. 

THE  TRANSFER  REGISTERS  will  be  CLOSED  from  the  10th  to 
the  15th  JANUARY,  both  days  inclusive.  The  WARRANTS  will  be 
issued  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  arrival  at  Johannesburg  of  the  return  of 
Transfers  lodged  for  Registration  at  the  London  Office,  up  to  the  closing 
of  the  books,  and  may  be  expected  to  arrive  in  London  about  the  middle 
of  March.  ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 

London  Office  :  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 
22  December,  1897. 
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BJED0C— VIN  ORDINAIRE. 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  i-Bots, 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.  The 
quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  X4S. 
at  much  higher  prices.   


8s. 


ST.  ESTEPHE 


SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from  l^g,  QS.  6fl« 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  us 
in  London  and  the  Provinces,  gives  us  additional  confidence 
in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 


3  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid  to 
any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great  Britain 
to  equal  them  in  value. 
General  Price  List.  Free  by  Post. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 
WINE  MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL:  37  North  John  St.   MANCHESTER :  26  Market  St. 

THE 

LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON  AND  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
INVESTED  FUNDS      -  £9,328,708. 

FIRE.    —    LIFE.  —    ENDOWMENTS.  —  ANNUITIES. 

Fire  Insurances  effected  on  most  favourable  terms. 
LIFE  BONUSES  LARGE,  either  in  Cash  or  Additions  to  Sum  Assured. 
All  participating  Life  Policies  effected  in  1897,  at  annual  premiums,  will  share  in  the 
profits  of  their  class  for  TWO  FULL  YEARS  for  the  term  ending  1898. 

EQUITABLE  RATES.     MODERATE  EXPENSES. 
Head  Offices :  1  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL  ;  7  C0HNHILL,  LONDON. 

PRUDENTIAL   ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 
HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£27,000,000. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1 803. — 1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  23  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  &  47  Chancery 
Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds 
over  £1,300,000.  E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 
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LONDON  AGENTS; 

ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  E.C. 

THE   ROBINSON   RANDFONTEIN  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  NOVEMBER,  1897. 
BY  CABLE. 
MILL. 

Stamps  running    «• 


Ore  crushed 
Gold  retorted 


Tons  treated  .. 
Gold  recovered 


TAILINGS — Cyanide  Process. 


4365  tons  of  3000  lbs. 
1954  ozs. 

4010  tons  of  2000  lbs. 
815  ozs. 

CONCENTRATES — Cyanidb  Process. 

Tons  treated   tons  of  aooo  lbs. 

Gold  recovered      •••  ozs. 

Total  Gold  recovered   1769  ozs. 

The  Mill  has  run  28  days,  18  hours. 


THEJLANGLAAGTE  STAR  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 
Limited. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  NOVEMBER  1897. 
BY  CABLE. 
MILL. 

Stamps  running   -  3° 

Ore  crushed                                                         —  S437  tons  of  2000  lbt. 

Gold  retorted   29"  ozs- 

TAILINGS— Cyanidb  Process. 

Tons  treated   3648  tons  of  2000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered    '014  ozs. 

CONCENTRATES— Cyanidb  Process. 

Tons  treated   ton*  of  2000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered    ozs- 

Total  gold  recovered   39s6  ozs- 

The  Mill  has  run  29  days,  10  hours. 


THE  PORGES  RANDFONTEIN  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  NOVEMBER  1897. 
BY  CABLE. 
MILL. 


Stamps  running 
'Ore  crushed 
Gold  retorted  ... 

Tons  treated  ... 
Gold  recovered 

Tons  treated  ... 
Gold  recovered 
Total  Gold  recovered... 


TAILINGS — Cyanide  Process. 


60 

8010  tons  of  2000  lbs. 
3193  ozs. 

5625  tons  of  2000  lbs. 
  980  ozs. 

CONCENTRATES — Cyanide  Process. 

  105  tons  of  2000  lbs. 

353  ozs. 


4526  ozs. 


THE  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  AND  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  NOVEMBER  1897. 
BY  CABLE. 
MILL. 


Stamps  running 
Ore  crushed 
Gold  retorted  ... 

Tons  treated  ... 
Gold  recovered 


Tons  treated  ... 
Gold  recovered 
Total  Gold  recovered 


  900 

  25,235  tons  of  2000  lbs. 

  6508  ozs. 

TAILINGS— Cyanide  Process. 

  14,850  tons  of  2000  lbs. 

  1915  ozs. 

CONCENTRATES— Cyanide  Process. 

  700  tons  of  3000  lbs. 

  1703  ozs. 

  XO,I26  ozs. 


BLOCK  B  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  NOVEMBER  1897. 
BY  CABLE. 
MILL. 


Stamps  running 
Ore  crushed 
Gold  retorted  ... 

Tons  treated  ... 
Gold  recovered 


11,195  tons  of  3000  lbs 
2935  ozs. 


TAILINGS — Cyanide  Process. 


CONCENTRATES— Cyanide  Process. 


Tons  treated   

Gold  recovered 

Total  Gold  recovered... 


6750  tons  of  2000  lbs. 
1020  ozs. 

324  tons  of  aooo  lbt. 
400  ozs. 
4355  ozs. 


THE  NORTH  RANDFONTEIN  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  Limited. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  NOVEMBER  1897. 
BY  CABLE. 
MILL. 


Stamps  running   

Ore  crushed       

Gold  retorted   ...   

TAILINGS— Cyanide  Procbss 

Tons  treated  

Gold  recovered   

CONCENTRATES— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated  

Gold  recovered    

Total  Gold  recovered  


60x4  tons  of  2000  lbs. 
1894  cms. 

3840  tons  of  aooo  lbs. 
680  ozs. 

tons  of  3000  lbs, 
ozs. 
2574  ozs. 


BONANZA, 

CAPITAL  


LIMITED. 

...  £200,000. 


MANAGER'S  REPORT  for  the  Month  of  October,  1897. 

WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 
On  a  basis  of  5492  Tons  Milled. 


EXPENDITURE. 

To  Mining   

,,  Sorting  and  Crushing   

,,  Milling 

,,  Cyaniding     ...  '  

,,  Slimes  

,,  General  Expenses  ...   

,1  Extraordinary  General  Expenses 


,,  Development  Redemption 
Profit 


Cost. 

£3,078  19  5 

672  5  3 

1,377  °"  10 

969  8  10 

474  X9  2 

5x4  X7  2 

389  3  3 


REVENUE. 


By  Gold  Account— 
„  Mill,  4,299'2  fine  oz.  at  84/- 
,,  Cyanide,  2,303  05  fine  oz.  ... 
Balance  on  Account  Sales 
Sundry  Revenue  


GENERAL— 

The  Capital  Expenditure  for  the  month  of  October  is  as  follows  : 

Assay  Office  and  Smelter  

Auxiliary  Engine  ...   

Air  Engine  

Buildings  ...     

Cyanide  Plant   

Development        ...       ...  ...   

Shaft  

Slimes  Dam  

Slimes  Plant   

Water  Service     


£7,476 

19 

11 

1,922 

4 

O 

£9,39° 

3 

II 

•  18,451 

0 

XI 

£27.850 

4 

10 

Value. 

.  £18,056 

12 

10 

•  9.534 

9 

10 

228 

13 

2 

3° 

9 

O 

£27,850 

4 

10 

■  £308 

7 

S 

43 

4 

10 

9 

0 

0 

69 

3 

1 

XIO 

0 

0 

2,199 

15 

11 

261 

•5 

s 

8 

17 

0 

151 

18 

a 

47 

H 

10 

£3.209 

>3 

3 

FRANCIS  SPENCER,  Manager. 


BONANZA,  LIMITED. 

DIVIDEND  NO.  2. 
TJIVIDEND  ON  SHARES  TO  BEARER.  — Holders  of 

Share  Warrants  to  Bearer  are  informed  that  they  will  receive  payment  of 
Dividend  No.  2  (50  per  cent.,  i.e.,  10s.  per  share)  on  presentation  of  COUPON 
No.  2  at  the  London  Offices,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C,  or  at  the  Banque 
Francaise  de  l'Afrique  du  Sud,  9  Rue  Boudreau,  Paris. 

COUPONS  must  be  left  FOUR  CLEAR  DAYS  for  examination  at  either  of  the 
Offices  mentioned  above,  and  may  be  lodged  any  day  from  this  date  (Saturdays 
excepted)  between  the  hours  of  xi  and  2. 

Listing  Forms  may  be  had  on  application. 

By  Order, 

120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C,  ANDREW  MOIR, 

14  December,  1897.  London  Secretary. 

GINSBERG  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

"NTOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  a  Half-yearly  Dividend 

of  25  per  cent,  has  been  declared  payable  to  all  Shareholders  registered  at 
31  December,  1897. 

Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  from  1  to  15  January,  1898,  both  dates  inclusive. 
Dividend  Warrants  will  be  posted  as  soon  as  the  London  and  Johannesburg  Share 
Registers  have  been  agreed. 

By  Order, 

Johannesburg  Consolidated  Investment  Coy.,  Ltd.,  London  Agents, 
10  &  11  Austin  Friars,  London,  E.C,  T.  HONEY,  Secretary. 

15  December,  1897. 

NEW  PRIMROSE  GOLD  MINING 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

TsTOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  a  Half-yearly  Dividend 

of  30  per  cent,  has  been  declared  payable  to  all  Shareholders  registered  at 
31  December,  1897. 

Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  from  1  to  15  January,  1898,  both  dates  inclusive. 
Dividend  Warrants  will  be  posted  as  soon  as  the  London  and  Johannesburg  Share 
Registers  have  been  agreed. 

By  Order, 

Johannesburg  Consolidated  Investment  Coy.,  Ltd.,  London  Agents, 
10  &  tx  Austin  Friars,  London,  E.C,  T.  HONEY,  Secretary. 

15  December,  1897. 

FIELD  LANE  REFUGES,  &c. 

The  Distress  is  very  great.     APPLICATIONS  FOR  HELP  URGENT. 
Please  help  us. 
Treasurer:  W.  A.  BEVAN,  Esq. 
Secretary:  PEREGRINE  PLATT,  Vine  Street,  Clerkenwell  Road,  E.C. 

HOMELESS  BOYS  OF  LONDON. 

FUNDS  are  gTeatly  NEEDED  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  Training 
Ships  Aretkusa  and  Chicliester,  and  the  seven  homes  on  shore,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Refuges  for  Homeless  and  Destitute  Children. 
Founded  by  the  late  William  Williams,  Esq.,  in  1843.  Nearly  1000  boys  and  girls 
are  now  being  supported  in  these  ships  and  homes. 

An  urgent  appeal  is  made  to  raise  funds.  Will  each  reader  of  this  appeal  who 
believes  in  saving  the  children  and  sympathises  with  the  work  done  for  their  benefit 
in  these  ships  and  homes,  kindly  send  a  contribution  for  the  support  of  the  children  ? 

Contributions  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank,  214  High  Holborn,  W.C,  and  by 
H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN,  Secretary. 

HENRY  G.  COPELAND,  Finance  and  Deputation  Secretary. 
London  Home  and  Offices  :  164  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C. 
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GLYNN'S  LYDENBURG, 


LIMITED. 

Company  Registered  under  the  Companies  Limited  Liability  Law  No.  15,  of  1874  of  the  South  African  Republic. 

CAPITAL  -   -  £175,000. 

Second  Annual  Report  to  31  July,  1897. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  from  i  May  to  31  July,  1897. 

Dr.  Note. — 10-stamp  Mill  commenced  crushing  13  May,  1897. 


To  Mining  Expenditure,  3  months —  £  s.  d.  £ 
Mine  Development   Redemption  as  per 

Balance  Sheet,  3976  tons  at  2s.  3d,     ...  530  2  8 

Mining  *  3976  tons    2522  16  6 

Tramming  3976  tons    170  18  7 

Milling      3476  tons    447  o  8 

Cyaniding  2035  tons    629  13  3 

Salary  of  General  Manager    150 

,,  Head  Office  Expenditure,  3  months — 

Salaries    120  o  o 

Stationery,    Printing,   Advertising,  and 

Sundries    39  n  8 

Interest    120  n  1 

Insurance    27  4  6 

London  and  Paris  Agents'  Expenses     ...  263  8  o 

Directors'  Fees    250  o  o 


4,450  11  8 


820  15  3 

Balance,  being  Profit  to  31  July,  1897,  carried  to  Balance 

Sheet   3.384  17  3 

,£8,656   4  2 


By  Bullion  produced —  £    s.  d. 
Gold  Bullion  =  i40o'o32  ozs.  Fine  Gold, 

realised  as  per  Account  Sales   5,820  14  2 

Lead  Bullion  =  703-91  ozs.  Fine  Gold, 

estimated  to  produce    2.835  10 


Cr. 

£  ' 


8,656  4 


,£8,656  4  2. 


Dr. 

To  Capital — 

Nominal 
175,000  Shares  of  £1  each  ... 
Deduct 

7,648  Reserve  Shares  unissued 


BALANCE  SHEET,  31  July,  1897. 


£ 

175,000 
7,648 


d.  £ 


167,352  Shares 
To  Premium  on  Reserve  Shares  issued  24 

July,  1897  ...   

,,  Creditors   

,,  Reserve  Shares  over-applied  for — 

770  Shares  at  50J  

,,  Profit  and  Loss — 

Profit    to  31   July,   1897,  as  per 
account   


167,352    o  o 


11,028 

2.873 


1,925   o  o 


3.384  17  3 


£186,563    1  6 


By  Property,  Mineral  Rights  of  farm  "  Groot- 
fontein"  (1327  Lydenburg),  3034  morgen 
in  extent,  and  freehold  of  2840  morgen  of 
same  as  per  Balance  Sheet,  31  July,  1896 
,,  Mine  Development,  including  Mine  Equip- 
ment- 
Mine  Expenditure  to  31  July,  1896 
Mine  Expenditure  to  30  April,  1897 
Proportion  of  Mine  General  Charges  and 
Head  Office  Charges  transferred 


Cr. 

£ 


140.434    3  o- 


6,820  11  4 
4.333   o  1 

2,195    1  " 


100,115  tons  Developed  at  2s.  8d.  per  ton  13,348  13  4 
Deduct 

3,976  tons  Mined  to  date,  transferred  to 

debit  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account      530    2  8 


96,139  tons,  zs.  Sd.  per  ton 

(see  Manager's  Report), 
Buildings,  Machinery  and  Permanent  Works — 
As  per  Balance  Sheet,  31  July,  1896      ...    3,210  10 


12,818  10  8 


Additions  during  year 
Proportion  of  Mine  General  Charges  and 
Head  Office  Charges  transferred 

,  Assay  Plant   

,  Transport  Plant  and  Live  Stock 

,  Office  Furniture  ...   

,  Mining  Stores  ... 

,  Debtors    

,  Bullion  on  Hand  and  in  transit — 

Nationale  Bank  Pilgrim's  Rest  ... 

Lead  Bullion... 


18,219  1 
4.334  18 


25.764 
170 

180  o 
188  17 

2,483  14 
220  4 


9  10 
1  1 
o 
o 
6 
5 


2,138  14  11 
2,835  10  0 


4.974 

Less  Draft  on  Nationale  Bank  Pilgrim's  Rest  1,500 


4  11 

o  o 


Cash  (at  Bankers  on  Current  Account  and  in  hands  of 

Manager)  ...   


3.474   *  11 
828  16  1 


£186,563    1  6 


Directors. 


HOWARD  PIM.  A.C.A.,  J-  P.  FITZPATRICK. 

Secretary  H-  w-  GLEN  NY, 

We  have  examined  the  above  Balance  Sheet  with  the  Books,  Accounts,  and  Vouohers  relating  thereto,  and  certify  that  it  is  a  full  and  fair  Balance 
Sheet,  containing  the  particulars  required  by  the  Company's  Articles  of  Association,  and  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the 
whole  of  the  Company's  affairs.  ^'  f  RB\LL'  F  S  A  A    En°-    )  Auditors- 


Johannesburg,  22  October,  1897. 


F.S.AA.,  Eng. 


REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Strangeways  &  Sons,  Tower  Street,  W.C.,  and  Published  by  Alfred  Cuthbert  Davies,  at  the  Office, 
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38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.—  Saturday,  25  December,  1897. 
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